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A  PERSIAN  PASSION  PLAY. 

BY  MATTHEW  ABKOLD. 

EVERYBODY  has  tliis  last  aatamn  been  either  seeing 
the  Ammergau  Passion  Play  or  hearing  about  it;  and 
to  find  an  J  one  who  has  seen  it  and  not  been  deeply  in- 
to^ested  and  moved  by  it,  is  very  rare.  The  peasants  of 
the  neighboring  country,  ihe  great  and  fashionable  world, 
the  ordinary  tourist,  were  all  at  Ammergau,  and  were  all 
delighted ;  but  what  is  said  to  have  b^n  especially  re- 
markable was  the  affluence  there  of  ministers  oi  reli^on  of 
all  kinds.  That  Catholic  peasants,  whose  religion  has  ac- 
customed them  to  show  and  spectacle,  should  be  attracted 
by  an  admirable  scenic  representation  of  the  great  moments 
in  the  history  of  their  religion,  was  natural ;  that  tourists 
and  the  fashionable  world  should  be  attracted  by  what  was 
at  once  the  fashion  and  a  new  sensation  of  a  powerful  sort, 
was  natural ;  that  many  of  the  ecclesiastics  there  present 
ibonld  be  attracted  there,  was  natural  too.  Roman  Catho- 
lic priests  mustered  strong,  of  course.  The  Protestantism 
of  a  great  number  of  the  Anglican  clergy  is  supposed  to  be 
bat  unguid,  and  Anglican  ministers  at  Ammergau  were 
irmpatmzers  to  be  expected.  But  Protestant  ministers  of 
toe  most  unimpeachable  sort,  Protestant  dissenting  minis- 
ters, were  there,  too,  and  showing  favor  and  sympathy; 
and  this,  to  any  one  who  remembers  the  almost  universal 
feeling  of  Protestant  dissenters  in  this  country,  not  many 
years  a  ago,  towards  Rome  and  her  religion,  —  the  sheer  ab- 
horrence of  papists  and  all  their  practices,  — could  not  but 
be  striking.  It  agrees  with  what  is  seen  also  in  literature, 
in  the  writings  of  dissenters  of  the  younger  and  more  progres- 
iive  sort,  who  show  a  disposition  for  regarding  the  Chinrch 
of  Rome  historically  rather  than  polemically,  a  wish  to  do 
justice  to  the  undoubted  grandeur  of  certain  institutions 
and  men  prodnced  by  that  Church,  quite  novel, .  and  quite 
alien  to  the  simple  belief  of  earlier  times,  that  between 
Protestants  and  Rome  there  was  a  measureless  gulf  fixed. 
Something  of  this  may,  no  doubt,  be  due  to  that  keen  eye 
for  nonconformis  business  in  which  our  great  bodies  of 
Protestant  dissenters,  to  do  them  justice,  are  never  want- 
ing;  to  a  perception  diat  the  case  against  the  Church  of 
England  may  be  yet  further  improved  by  contrasting  her 
wi£  the  genuine  article  in  her  own  ecclesiastical  line,  by 
pcnnting  out  that  she  is  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other  to 
much  purpose,  by  dilating  on  the  magnitude,  reach,  and 
impressiveness,  on  the  great  place  in  mstory,  of  her  rival 
as  compared  with  any  thing  she  can  herself  pretend  to, 
something  of  this  there  is,  no  doubt,  in  some  of  the  modern 
F:otestant  sympathy  for  things  Catholic;  but  in  gen- 
era] that  sympathy  springs,  in  churchmen  and  dissenters 
alike,  from  another  and  a  better  cause, — from  the  spread  of 
larger  conceptions  of  relidon/ of  man  and  of  history,  than 
were  current  formerly.  We  have  seen  lately  in  the  news- 
papers, that  a  clergyman,  who  in  a  popular  lecture  gave 
an  account  of  the  Passion  Play  at  Ammergau,  and  enlarged 
on  its  impressiveness,  was  admonished  by  certain  remon- 
strants, wno  told  him  it  was  his  business,  instead  of  occupy- 
ing himself  with  these  sensuous  shows,  to  learn  to  walk  by 
fittth,  not  by  si^ht,  and  to  teach  his  fellow-men  to  do  the 
same.  But  this  severity  seems  to  have  excited  wonder 
nther  than  praise;  so  far  had  those  wider  notions  about 
teli^on  and  about  the  range  of  our  interest  in  religion,  of 
which  I  have  just  spolcen,  conducted  us.    To  this  interest  I 


fropose  to  appeal  in  what  I  am  going  to  relate.  For  the 
^assion  Play  at  Ammergau,  wim  its  immense  audiences, 
the  seriousness  of  its  actors,  the  passionate  emotion  of  its 
spectators,  brought  to  my  mind  something  of  which  I  had 
read  an  account  lately ;  something  produced,  not  in  Bavaria 
nor  in  Christendom  at  all,  but  &r  away  in  that  wonderfol 
East,  from  which,  whatever  airs  of  superiority  Europe  may 
justly  give  itself  all  our  religion  has  come,  and  where  religion, 
of  some  sort  or  other,  has  still  an  empire  over  men's  feeungs 
such  as  it  has  nowhere  else.  This  product  of  the  remote  East 
I  wish  to  exhibit  while  the  rememorance  of  what  has  been 
seen  at  Ammergau  is  still  fresh ;  and  we  will  see  whether 
that  bringing  together  of  strangers  and  enemies  who  once 
seemed  to  be  as  &r  as  the  poles  asunder,  which  Ammergau 
in  such  a  remarkable  way  effected,  does  not  hold  good  and 
find  a  .parallel  even  in  Persia. 

Count  Gobineau,  formerly  Minister  of  France  at  Teheran 
and  at  Athens,  published  a  vsw  years  ago  an  interesting  book 
on  the  present  state  of  religion  and  philosophy  in  central 
Asia.  He  is  favorably  known  also  by  his  studies  in  ethnol- 
ogy. His  accomplisnments  and  intelli^enoe  deserve  all 
respect,  and  in  his  book  on  religion  and  philosophy  in  cen- 
tral Asia  he  has  the  great  advantage  of  writing  about  things 
which  he  has  follow^  with  his  own  observation  and  inquiry 
in  the  countries  where  they  happened.  The  chief  purpose 
of  his  book  is  to  give  a  history  of  the  career  of  Mirza  Ali 
Mahommed,  a  Persian  religious  reiormer,  the  original  Boh^ 
and  the  founder  of  BSbixmy  of  which  most  people  in  England 
have  at  least  heard  the  name.  BAb  means  gale^  the  door  or 
gate  of  life ;  and  in  the  ferment  which  now  works  in  the 
Mahometan  East,  Mirza  Ali  Mahommed — who  seems  to 
have  been  made  acquainted  by  Protestant  missionaries  with 
our  Scriptures  and  oy  the  Jews  of  Shiraz  with  Jewish  tradi- 
tions, to  have  studied,  besides,  the  religion  of  the  Ghebers, 
the  old  national  reli^on  of  Persia,  and  to  have  made  a  sort 
of  amalgam  of  the  ^riiole  with  Mahometanism  —  presented 
himself,  about  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  as  the  door,  the 
gate  of  life;  found  disciples,  sent  forth  writings,  and  finally 
became  the  cause  of  disturbances  which  led  to  his  being 
executed,  on  the  19th  of  July,  1849,  in  the  citadel  of  Tabriz. 
The  B&b  and  his  doctrines  are  a  theme  on  which  much 
might  be  said ;  but  I  pass  them  by,  except  fi)r  one  incident 
in  the  BAb's  life,  which  I  will  notice,  like  all  religious 
Mahometans,  he  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca ;  and  his 
meditations  at  that  centre  of^his  religion  first  suggested  hia 
mission  to  him.  But  soon  after  his  return  to  Bagdad  he 
made  another  pilgrimage ;  and  it  was  in  this  pilgrimage 
that  his  mission  became  clear  to  him,  and  that  his  life  was 
fixed.  ''  He  desired  " —  I  will  give  an  abridgement  of  Count 
Grobineau's  own  words  —  *'  to  complete  his  impressions  by 
going  to  Kufa,  that  he  might  visit  the  ruined  mosque  where 
Ali  was  assassinated,  and  where  the  place  of  his  murder  is 
still  shown.  He  passed  several  days  there  in  meditation. 
The  place  appears  to  have  made  a  great  impression  on  him ; 
he  was  entering  on  a  course  which  might  and  must  lead  to 
some  such  catastrophe  as  had  happened  on  the  very  spot  where 
he  stood,  and  where  his  mind's  eye  showed  him  tne  Imam 
Ali  lying  at  his  feet,  with  his  body  pierced  and  bleeding. 
His  followers  say  that  he  then  passed  through  a  sort  of 
moral  agony  which  put  an  end  to  all  the  hesitations  of  the 
natural  man  within  him.  It  is  certain  that  when  he  arrived 
at  Shiraz,  on  his  return,  he  was  a  changed  man.  No  doubts 
troubled  him  any  more ;  he  was  penetrated  and  persuaded ; 
his  part  was  taken.*' 
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lliis  All  also,  at  whose  tomb  the  Bilb  went  through  the 
0piritual  crisiB  here  recorded,  is  a  familiar  name  to  most  of 
US.  In  general,  omr  kno^rledge  of  the  East  goes  but  a  very 
little  way ;  yet  almost  every  one  has  at  least  heard  of  the 
name  of  All,  the  Lion  of  God,  Mahomet's  yoong  cousin,  and 
the  first  who,  after  his  wife,  believed  in  him,  and  who  was 
declared  by  Mahomet  in  his  gratitude,  his  brother,  delegate, 
and  vicar.  Ali  was  one  of  Mahomet's  best  and  most  suc- 
cessful captains ;  he  married  Fatima,  the  daughter  of  the 
Prophet;  nis  sons,  Hassan  and  Hussein,  were,  as  children, 
£ivorites  with  Mahomet,  Who  had  no  son  of  his  own  to 
succeed  him,  and  was  expected  to  name  Ali  as  his  succes- 
sor. He  named  no  successor.  At  his  death  Ali  was  passed 
over,  and  the  first  caliph,  or  vicar  and  lieutenant  of  Maho- 
met in  the  government  of  the  State  was  Abu-Bekr :  only  the 
spiritual  inheiitance  of  Mahomet,  the  dignity  of  Imam,  or 
Primate^  devolved  by  ri^ht  on  Ali  and  his  children.  AU, 
Lion  of  God  as  in  war  he  was,  held  aloof  from  politics  and 
political  intrigue,  loved  retirement  and  prayer,  was  the 
most  pious  and  disinterested  of  men.  At  Abu-Bekr's  death 
he  was  again  passed  over  in  &vor  of  Omar.  Omar  was 
succeeded  by  Othman;  and  still  Ali  remained  tranquil. 
Othman  was  assassinated,  and  then  Ali,  chiefiy  to  prevent 
disturbance  and  bloodshed,  accepted  the  caliphate.  Mean- 
while, the  Mahometan  armies  had  conquered  Persia,  Syria, 
and  Egypt;  the  governor  of  Syria,  Moawiyah,  an  able  and 
ambitious  man,  set  himself  up  as  caliph,  his  title  was  recog- 
nized by  Amrou,  the  governor  of  Egypt,  and  a  bloody  and 
indecisive  battle  was  fought  in  Mesopotamia  between  Ali*s 
army  and  Moawiyah's.  Gibbon  shall  tell  the  rest : — ''  In  the 
temple  of  Mecca  three  Charegites  or  enthusiasts  discoursed 
of  the  disorders  of  the  Church  and  State;  they  soon  agreed 
that  the  deaths  of  Ali,  Moawiyah,  and  of  his  nriend  Amrou, 
the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  would  restore  the  pea^ce  and  unity  of 
religion.  Each  of  tne  assassins  chose  his  victim,  poisoned 
his  dag^r,  devoted  his  life,  and  secretly  repaired  to  the 
scene  of  action.  Their  resolution  was  equally  desperate; 
but  the  first  mistook  the  person  of  Amrou,  and  stabbed  the 
deputy  who  occupied  his  seat ;  the  prince  of  Damascus  was 
dangerously  hurt  by  the  second ;  Ali,  the  lawful  caliph,  in 
the  mosque  of  Kufa,  received  a  mortal  wound  firom  the  hand 
of  the  thurd." 

The  events  through  which  we  have  thus  rapidly  run 
ought  to  be  kept  in  mind,  for  they  are  the  elements  of  Ma- 
hometan history :  any  right  understanding  of  the  state  of 
the  Mahometan  world  is  impossible  wimout  them.  For 
that  world  is  divided  into  the  two  great  Fccts  of  Shiahs  and 
Sunis ;  the  Shiahs  are  those  who  reject  the  first  three  caliphs 
as  usurpers,  and  begin  with  Ali  as  the  first  lawful  successor 
of  Mahomet ;  the  Sunis  recognize  Abu-Bekr,  Omar,  and 
Othman,  as  well  as  Ali,  and  regard  the  Shiahs  as  impious 
heretics.  The  Persians  are  l^iahs,  and  the  Arabs  and 
Turks  are  Sunis.  Hussein,  one  of  Ali's  two  sons,  married 
a  Persian  nrincess,  the  daughter  of  Yezdejerd  the  last  of  the 
Sassanian  Kinss,  the  kin£  whom  the  Mahometan  conquest 
of  Persia  expelled ;  and  Persia,  through  this  marriage,  be- 
came specially  connected  with  the  house  of  AIL  "In  the 
fourth  age  of  the  Hegira,"  says  Gibbon, ''  a  tomb,  a  temple, 
a  city,  arose  near  the  ruins  of  Kufa.  Many  thousands  of 
the  Shiahs  repose  in  holy  ground  at  the  feet  of  the  vicar  of 
God ;  and  the  desert  is  vivified  by  the  numerous  and  annual 
visits  of  the  Persians,  who  esteem  their  devotion  not  less 
meritorious  than  the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca." 

But,  to  comprehend  what  I  am  going  to  relate  from  Count 
Gobineau,  we  must  push  our  researches  into  Mahometan 
history  a  little  futher  than  the  assassination  of  Ali.  Moa- 
wiyah died  in  the  vear  680  of  our  era,  nearly  fifty  vears 
after  the  death  of  Mahomet.  Wm  son  Yezid  succeedea  him 
on  the  throne  of  the  caliphs  at  Damascus.  During  the  rei^ 
of  Moawiyah,  Ali's  two  sons,  the  Imams  Hassan  and  Huseein 
lived  with  their  families  in  religious  retirement  at  Medina, 
where  their  grandfather  Mahomet  was  buried.  In  them 
the  character  of  abstention  and  renouncement,  which  we 
have  noticed  in  Ali  himself  was  marked  yet  moisB  strongly ; 
but,  when  Moawiyah  died,  the  people  of  Kufa,  ihe  city  on 
the  lower  Euphrates  where  Ali  had  been  assassinaied^  sent 
ofifers  to  make  Hussein  caliph  if  ho  would  come  among  them. 


and  to  support  him  against  the  Syrian  troops  of  Yezid. 
Hussein  seems  to  have  thought  himself  bound  to  accept  the 
proposal.  He  left  Medina,  and,  with  his  family  and  rela- 
tions, to  the  number  of  about  eighty  persons,  set  out  on  L» 
way  to  Kufa.  Then  ensued  the  tragedy  so  familiar  to  every 
Miuiometan,  and  to  us  so  little  known,  the  tragedy  of  Kei^ 
bela.  **  O  death,"  cries  the  ban<lit-minstrel  of  PerFia,  Eu^ 
roglou,  in  his  last  song  before  his  execution,  "  O  death, 
whom  didst  thou  spare?  Were  even  Hassan  and  Hussein, 
those  footstools  of  the  throne  of  €rod  on  the  seventh  heaven, 
spared  by  thee  ?    No  !  thou  madeat  them  vuxrlyn  at  Kerbda." 

We  cannot  do  better  than  again  have  recourse  to  Gib- 
bon's  history  for  an  account  of  wis  famous  tragedy.  '^  Hu» 
sein  traversed  the  desert  of  Arabia  with  a  timorous  retinue 
of  women  and  children ;  but,  as  he  approached  the  confines 
of  Irak,  he  was  alarmed  by  the  solitaiy  or  hostile  face  of  ths 
country,  and  suspected  eiuier  the  defection  or  the  nun  of 
his  party.  His  fears  were  just ;  Obeidsdlah,  the  governor  of 
Kufa,  had  extinguished  the  first  sparks  of  an  insurrection; 
and  Hussein,  in  the  plain  of  Kerbela,  was  encompassed  by  a 
body  of  five  thousand  horse,  who  intercepted  his  communi- 
cation with  the  city  and  the  river.  In  a  conference  with 
the  chief  of  the  enemy  he  proposed  the  option  of  three  con- 
ditions :  —  that  he  should  oe  allowed  to  return  to  Medina,  or 
be  stationed  in  a  frontier  garrison  against  the  Turks,  or 
safely  conducted  to  the  presence  of  xezid.  But  the  com- 
mands of  the  caliph  or  his  lieutenant  were  stern  and  abso- 
lute, and  Hussein  was  informed  that  he  must  either  submit 
as  a  captive  and  a  criminal  to  the  Commander  of  the  Faith- 
'  fill,  or  expect  the  consequences  of  his  rebellion.  '  Do  yoa 
think,'  replied  he, '  to  terrify  me  with  death  ? '  And  during 
the  short  respite  of  a  night  ne  prepared,  with  calm  and  sot 
emn  resignation,  to  encounter  his  fate.  He  checked  the 
lamentations  of  his  sister  Fatima,  who  deplored  the  impend- 
ing ruin  of  his  house.  *  Our  trust,'  said  Hussein, '  is  in  God 
alone.  All  things,  both  in  heaven  and  earth,  must  perish 
and  return  to  their  Creator.  My  brother,  my  father,  my 
mother,  were  better  than  I,  and  every  Mussulman  has  an 
example  in  the  Prophet.'  He  pressed  his  fiiends  to  consult 
their  safety  b^  a  timely  flio;ht ;  they  unanimously  refused  to 
desert  or  survive  their  beloved  master,  and  their  courage 
was  fortified  by  a  fervent  prayer  and  the  assurance  of  para- 
dise. On  the  morning  of  the  fatal  day  he  mounted  on  horse- 
back, with  his  sword  m  one  hand  and  the  Koran  in  the 
other ;  the  flanks  and  rear  of  his  party  were  secured  by  the 
tent-ropes  and  by  a  deep  trench,  which  they  had  filled  with 
lighted  &gots,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  Arabs.  Tlie 
enemy  advanced  with  reluctance ;  and  one  of  their  chiefi 
deserted,  with  thirty  followers,  to  claim  the  partnership  of 
inevitable  death.  In  every  close  onset  or  single  combat  the 
despair  of  the  Fatimites  was  invincible ;  but  the  surround- 
ing multitudes  galled  them  fi^>m  a  distance  with  a  cloud  of 
arrows,  and  the  horses  and  men  were  successively  slain.  A 
truce  was  allowed  on  both  sides  for  the  hour  of  prayer;  and 
the  battle  at  length  expired  by  the  death  of  the  last  d  the 
companions  of  Hussein." 

The  details  of  Hussein's  own  death  will  come  better  pres- 
ently ;  sufiice  it  at  this  moment  to  say  he  was  slain,  and  that 
the  woihen  and  children  of  his  family  were  taken  in  chains 
to  the  caliph  Yezid  at  Damascus.  Gibbon  concludes  the 
story  thus :  *'  In  a  distant  age  and  climate,  the  tragic  scene 
of  tiie  death  of  Hussein  wifl  awaken  the  sympathy  of  the 
coldest  reader.  On  the  annual  festival  of  his  martyrdom, 
in  the  devout  pilmmage  to  his  sepulchre,  his  Persian  vota- 
ries abandon  their  soms  to  the  religious  phrenzy  of  sorrow 
and  indication." 

Thus  tne  tombs  of  Ali  and  of  his  son,  the  Meshed  Ali  and 
the  Meshed  Hussein,  standing  some  thirty  miles  apart  from 
one  another  in  the  plain  of  the  Euphrates,  had,  when  Gib- 
bon wrote,  their  yearly  pilgrims  and  their  tribute  of  enthu- 
siastic mourning.  But  Count  Gobineau  relates,  in  his  book 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  a  development  of  these  solemnities 
which  was  unknown  to  Gibbon.  Within  the  present  cen- 
tury there  has  arisen,  on  the  basis  of  this  story  of  the  mxr- 
tyrs  of  Kerbela,  a  drama,  a  Persian  national  drama,  which 
Count  Gobineau,  who  has  seen  and  heard  it,  is  bold  enou^^h 
to  rank  with  the  Greek  drama  as  a  great  and  serious  affair, 
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engaging  the  heart  and  life  of  the  peqple  who  have  given 
hirth  to  It ;  while  the  Latin,  English,  French,  and  Grerman 
drama  is,  he  says,  in  comparison,  a  mere  pastime  or  amuse- 
ment, more  or  less  intellectual  and  elegant.  To  me  it  seems 
that  the  Persian  tazuas — for  so  these  pieces  are  called  — 
find  a  better  parallel  in  the  Ammergau  Passion  Play  than 
in  the  Greek  drama.  They  turn  entirely  on  one  subject  — 
the  sufferings  of  the  FamUy  of  the  TerU^  as  the  Imam  Hus- 
aein  and  the  company  of  persons  gathered  around  him  at 
Kerbela  are  called.  The  subject  is  sometimes  introduced 
by  a  prologue,  which  may  perhaps  one  day,  as  the  need  of 
▼ariety  is  more  felt,  become  a  piece  by  itself;  but  at  pres- 
ent the  prolwie  leads  invariably  to  the  martyrs.  For 
anstance,  the  Emperor  Tamerlane,  in  his  conquering  prog- 
ress through  the  world,  arrives  at  Damascus ;  the  keys  of  the 
city  are  brought  to  him  by  the  governor ;  but  the  ^vemor 
Is  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  muraerers  of  the  Imam  Hussein ; 
Tamerlane  is  informed  of  it,  loads  him  with  reproaches,  and 
drives  him  from  his  presence.  The  emperor  presently  sees 
the  governor's  daughter,  splendidly  dressed,  thinks  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  holy  women  of  the  Family  of  the  Tent, 
and  upbraids  and  drives  her  away  as  he  did  her  father. 
But  afier  this  he  is  haunted  by  the  great  tragedy  which  has 
been  thus  broneht  to  his  mind,  and  he  cannot  sleep  and 
cannot  be  comiorted ;  he  calls  his  vizier,  and  his  vizier  tells 
him  that  the  only  way  to  soothe  his  troubled  spirit  is  to  see 
a  taz^^  And  so  the  tazya  commences.  Or,  again  (and 
this  will  show  how  strangely,  in  the  religious  world  which 
is  now  occupying  us,  what  is  most  familiar  to  us  is  blended 
with  that  of  which  we  know  nothing):  Joseph  and  his 
brethren  appear  on  the  stage,  and  the  old  Biole  story  is 
transacted.  Joseph  is  thrown  into  the  pit  and  sold  to  the 
merchants,  and  nis  blood-staiued  coat  is  carried  by  his 
brothers  to  Jacob ;  Jacob  is  then  left  alone,  weeping  and 
bewailing  himself;  the  angel  Gabriel  enters,  and  reproves 
him  fi>r  his  want  of  £uth  and  constancy,  telling  him  that 
what  he  suffers  is  not  a  hundredth  part  of  what  Ali,  Hus- 
sein, and  the  children  of  Hussein  will  one  day  suffer. 
Jacob  seems  to  doubt  it ;  Gabriel,  to  convince  him,  orders 
the  aneels  to  perform  a  tazya  of  what  will  one  day  happen 
at  Keroela.    And  so  the  tazya  commences. 

These  pieces  are  given  in  the  first  ten  days  of  the  month 
of  Moiiarrem,  the  anniversary  of  the  martyitlom  at  Kerbela. 
They  are  so  popular  that  they  now  invade  other  seasons  of 
the  year  also ;  out  this  is  the  season  when  the  world  is 
given  up  to  them.  King  and  people,  every  one  is  in  mourn- 
ing ;  and  at  night,  and  while  the  tazyeu  are  not  going  on, 
processions  keep  passing,  the  air  resounds  with  the  beating 
of  breasts  and  with  litanies  of  "  O  Hassan  1  Hussein  I "  while 
the  Seyids,  —  a  kind  of  popular  fiiars,  claiming  to  be  descen- 
dants of  Mahomet,  and  m  who«e  incessant  popularizing  and 
amplifying  of  the  legend  of  Kerbela  in  their  homilies  during 

Sfimages  and  at  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs,  the  tazyaSf  no 
be,  had  their  origin, — keep  up  by  tueir  sermons  and 
hymns  the  enthusiasm  which  the  drama  of  the  day  has 
excited.  It  seems  as  if  no  one  went  to  bed ;  and  certainly 
no  one  who  went  to  bed  could  sleep.  Confinatemities  go  in 
procession  with  a  black  flaz  and  torches,  every  man  with  his 
•hirt  torn  open,  and  beating  himself  with  the  righthand  on  the 
left  shoulder  in  a  kind  of  measured  cadence  to  accompany  a 
canticle  in  honor  of  the  martyrs.  These  processions  come  and 
tske  post  in  the  theatres  where  the  Seyids  are  preaching.  Sti  11 
BKire  noisy  are  the  companies  of  dancers,  striking  a  und  of 
wooden  castanets  together,  at  one  time  in  front  of  their 
breasts,  at  another  tune  behind  their  heads,  and  marking 
time  with  music  and  dance  to  a  dirge  set  up  by  the  by- 
standers, in  which  the  nimes  of  the  Imams  perpetually 
recur  as  a  burden.  Noisiest  of  all  are  the  Berbers,  men  of 
a  darker  skin  and  another  race,  their  feet  and  the  upper 
pBt  of  their  body  naked,  who  carry,  some  of  them,  tambou- 
liaes  and  cymbals,  others  iron  ciiains  and  long  needles.  One 
of  their  race  is  said  to  have  formerly  derided  the  Imams  in 
their  affliction,  and  the  Berbers  now  appear  in  expiation  of 
that  crime.  At  first  their  music  and  their  march  proceed 
dowly  toother,  but  presently  the  music  quickens,  the  chain 
sad  needle-bearing  Berbers  move  violently  round,  and 
thigin  to  beat  themselves  widi  their  chai^osi  and  to  prick 


their  arms  and  cheeks  with  the  needles,  first  gently,  then 
with  more. vehemence;  till  suddenly  the  music  ceases,  and 
all  stops.  So  we  are  carried  back,  on  this  old  Asiatic  soil, 
where  beliefs  and  usages  are  heaped  layer  upon  layer 
and  ruin  upon  ruin,  far  past  the  martyred  Imams,  past 
Mahometamsm,  past  Christianity,  to  the  priests  of  Baal, 
gadikg  them«elye.  with  knive^  and  to  the  wonhip  of 
Adonis. 

The  tekvas,  or  theatres  for  the  drama  which  calls  forth 
these  celeorations,  are  constantly  multiplying.  The  king, 
the  (Treat  functionaries,  the  towns,  wealthy  citizens  like  the 
kinf  ■  gol.«mith,  or  any  private  per«on  who  has  the  means 
and  the  desire,  provide  them.  Every  one  sends  contri- 
butions ;  it  is  a  religious  act  to  furnish  a  box  or  to  give 
decorations  for  a  teh/a;  and  as  religious  offerings,  all  gifts 
down  to  the  very  smallest  are  accepted.  There  are  tekyas 
for  not  more  than  three  or  four  nundred  spectators,  and 
there  are  tekyas  for  three  or  four  thousand.  At  Ispahan 
there  are  representations  which  bring  together  more  than 
twenty  thousand  people.  At  Teheran,  the  Persian  capital, 
each  quarter  of  the  town  has  its  tekyas ;  every  sauare  and 
open  place  is  turned  to  account  for  establishing  tnem,  and 
spaces  have  been  expressly  cleared,  besides,  for  fresh  tekyas. 
Count  Gobineau  describes  particularly  one  of  these  the- 
atres —  a  tekya  of  the  best  class,  to  hold  an  audience  of 
about  four  thousand  —  at  Teheran.  The  arrangements  are 
very  simple ;  the  tekya  is  a  walled  parallelogram,  with  a 
brick  platform,  sakou^  in  the  centre  of  it ;  this  takou  is  sur- 
rounded with  black  poles  at  some  distance  finom  each  other, 
the  poles  are  joined  at  the  top  by  horizontal  rods  of  the 
same  color,  and  from  these  rods  nang  colored  lamps,  which 
are  lighted  for  the  praying  and  preaching  at  night  when 
the  representation  is  over.  The  aakou^  or  central  platform, 
makes  the  stage;  in  connection  with  it,  at  one  of  the 
opposite  extremities  of  the  parallelogram  lengthwise,  is  a 
reserved  box,  tagnunwLj  higher  than  Sie  takou;  this  box  is 
splendidly  decorated,  and  is  used  for  peculiarly  interesting 
and  ma^iificent  tableaux,  — the  court  of  the  Caliph,  for 
example,  —  which  occur  in  the  course  of  the  piece.  A 
passage  of  a  few  feet  wide  is  left  fi?ee  between  the  stage' and 
this  TOX ;  all  the  rest  of  the  space  is  for  the  spectators,  of 
whom  the  foremost  rows  are  sitting  on  their  heels  close  up 
to  this  passage,  so  that  they  help  the  actors  to  mount  and 
descend  the  hi^h  steps  of  the  tdgnumd  when  they  have'  to 
pass  between  that  and  the  sakou.  On  each  side  of  the 
tdoniand  are  boxes,  and  alons  one  wall  of  the  enclosure,  are 
otner  boxes  with  fronts  of  elaborate  woodwork,  which  are 
left  to  stand  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  construction ;  fiicing 
these,  with  the  floor  and  sta«re  between,  rise  tiers  of  seats, 
as  in  an  amphitheatre.  All  places  are  firee ;  the.  great 
people  have  generally  provided  and  furnished  the  boxes, 
and  take  care  to  fill  tuem ;  but  if  a  box  is  not  occupied 
when  the  performance  begins,  any  ragged  street-urchin  or 
beggar  may  walk  in  and  seat  himselT  there.  A  row  of 
gigantic  masts  runs  across  the  middle  of  the  space,  one  or 
two  of  them  being  fixed  in  the  takou  itself;  and  firom  these 
masts  is  stretch^  an  immense  awninz  which  protects  the 
whole  audience.  Up  to  a  certain  height  these  masts  are 
hung  with  tiger  and  panther  skins,  to  mdicate  the  violent 
character  of  the  scenes  to  be  represented.  Shields  of  steel 
and  of  hippopotamus  skin,  and  nags  and  naked  swords,  are 
also  attachecf  to  these  masts.  A  sea  of  color  and  splendor 
meets  the  eye  all  round.  Woodwork  and  brickwork  disap- 
pear under  cushions,  rich  carpets,  silk  han^in^s,  India 
muslin  embroidered  with  silver  and  gold,  shawli  m)m  Ker- 
man  and  Cashmere;  there  are  lamps,  lustres  of  colored 
crystal,  mirrors,  Bohemian  and  Venetian  glass,  porcelain 
vases  of  all  degrees  of  magnitude  fixim  Qiina  and  fixun 
Europe,  paintings  and  engravings,  displayed  in  profusion 
everywhere ;  the  taste  may  not  always  be  soberly  correct, 
but  uie  whole  spectacle  has  just  the  effect  of  prodigality, 
color,  and  sumptuousness  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
associate  with  the  splendors  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 

In  marked  contrast  with  this  display  is  the  poverty  of 
scenic  contrivance  and  stage  illusions.    The  subject  is  far 
too  interesting  and  too  solemn  to  need  them ;  the  actors ' 
are    visible   on  all  sides^  ai^d  the  exits,  entrances^  and 
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stage-play  of  our  theatres  are  impossible ;  the  imagination 
of  the  spectator  fills  up  all  gaps  and  meets  all  require- 
ments. On  the  Ammergau  arrangements  one  feels  that  the 
archieologists  and  artists  of  Munich  have  laid  their  correct 
finger;  at  Teheran  there  has  been  no  schooling  of  this  sort 
A  copper  basin  of  water  represents  the  Euphrates ;  a  heap 
of  chopped  straw  in  a  comer  is  the  sand  of  the  desert  of 
Eerbela,  and  the  actor  goes  and  takes  up  a  handfiil  of  it, 
when  his  part  is  about  to  require  him  to  throw,  in  Oriental 
fashion,  dust  upon  his  head.  There  is  no  attempt  at  proper 
costume;  all  taat  is  sought  is,  to  do  honor  to  the  person- 
ages of  chief  interest  by  dresses  and  jewels  which  would 
pass  for  rich  and  handsome  things  to  wear  in  modem  Per- 
sian life.  The  power  of  the  actors  is  in  their  genuine 
sense  of  the  seriousness  of  the  business  thej  are  engaged 
in.  They  are,  like  the  public  around  them,  penetrated 
with  this,  and  so  the  actor  throws  his  whole  soul  into  what 
he  is  about,  the  public  meets  the  actor  half-way,  and  effects 
of  extraordinary  impressiyeness  are  the  result.  "  The  ac- 
tor is  under  a  charm,"  says  Count  Gobineau ;  "  he  is  un- 
der it  so  strongly  and  completely  that  almost  always  one 
sees  Yezid  himself  (the  usurping  caliph),  the  wretched 
Ibn-Said  (Tezid's  general),  the  infamous  Shemer  (Ibn- 
Said's  lieutenant),  at  the  moment  i:hey  rent  the  crudest 
insults  against  the  Imams  whom  they  are  going  to  massacre, 
or  against  the  women  of  the  Imam  s  famuy  whom  they  are 
iil-nsin^,  burst  into  tears  and  repeat  their  part  with  sobs. 
The  public  is  neither  surprised  nor  displeased  at  this ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  beats  its  breast  at  tiie  sight,  throws  up  its 
arms  towards  heaven  with  inyocations  of  God,  and  re- 
doubles its  groans.  So  it  often  happens  that  the  actor 
identifies  himself  with  the  personage  ne  represents  to  such 
a  degree  that,  when  the  situation  carries  him  away,  he 
cannot  be  said  to  act,  he  is,  with  such  truth,  such  complete 
enthusiasm,  such  utter  self-forgetfiilness,  what  he  repre- 
sents, that  he  reaches  a  reality  at  one  time  sublime,  at  an- 
other terrible,  and  produces  impressions  on  his  audience 
which  it  would  be  simply  absurd  to  look  for  from  our  more 
artificial  performances.  There  is  nothing  stilted,  nothing 
false,  nothing  conyentional ;  nature,  and  the  facts  repre- 
sented, themselves  speak." 

The  actors  are  men  and  boys,  the  parts  of  angels  and 
women  being  filled  by  boys;  but  the  cnildrenwho  appear 
in  the  piece  are  often  the  children  of  the  principal  families 
of  Teheran ;  their  appearance  in  this  reugious  solemnity 
(for  such  it  is  thought)  being  supposed  to  bring  a  blessing 
upon  them  and  their  parents.  ^  JNothing  is  more  touching," 
says  Count  Gobineau,  '<  than  to  see  these  little  things  of 
three  or  four  years  old,  dressed  in  black  gauze  frocks  with 
large  sleeves,  and  having  on  their  heads  small,  round  black 
caps  embroidered  with  silver  and  gold,  kneeling  beside  the 
body  of  the  actor  who  represents  the  martyr  of  the  day, 
embracing  him,  and  with  their  little  hands  covering  them- 
selves wiw  chopped  straw  for  sand,  in  sign  of  grief.  These 
children  evidently,"  he  continues,  '*  do  not  consider  them- 
selves to  be  acting ;  they  are  full  of  the  feeling  that  what 
they  are  about  is  something  of  deep  seriousness  and  im- 
portance ;  and  though  they  are  too  young  to  comprehend 
fully  the  story,  they  know,  in  general,  that  it  is  a  matter 
sad  and  solemn.  They  are  not  distracted  by  the  audience, 
and  they  are  not  shy,  but  go  through  their  prescribed  part 
with  the  utmost  attention  and  seriousness,  always  crossing 
tlieir  arms  respectfully  to  receive  the  blessing  of  the  Imam 
Hussein;  the  pubUc  beholds  them  with  emotions  of  the 
liveliest  satisfaction  and  sympathy." 

The  dramatic  pieces  themselves  are  without  any  author's 
name.  They  are  in  popular  language,  such  as  the  common- 
est and  most  ignorant  of  the  rersian  people  can  under- 
stand, fi-ee  fix>m  learned  Arabic  words,  — free,  comparative- 
ly speaking,  firom  Oriental  fantasticality  and  hyperbole. 
The  Seyids,  or  popular  friars,  already  spoken  of,  have 
probably  had  a  hana  in  the  composition  of^  many  of  them. 
The  Moollahs,  or  regular  ecclesiastical  authorities,  con- 
demn the  whole  thins.  It  is  an  innovation  which  they  dis- 
approve and  think  dancerous ;  it  is  addressed  to  the  eye, 
and  their  religion  forbids  to  represent  religious  thino^s  to 
|he  eye  ;  It  departs  from  the  limits  of  what  is  revealed  and 


appointed  to  be  taught  as  the  trath,  and  brings  in  novelties 
and  heresies ;  —  fi>r  these  dramas  keep  growing  under  the 
pressure  of  the  actor's  imagination  ancl  emotion,  and  of  the 
imagination  and  emotion  of  the  public,  and  receive  new 
developments  every  day.  The  learned,  again,  say  that 
these  pieces  are  a  heap  of  lies,  the  production  of  ignorant 
people,  and  have  no  words  strong  enough  to  express  their 
contempt  for  them.  Still,  so  irresistible  is  the  vogue  of 
these  sacred  dramas  that,  from  the  king  on  the  throne  to 
the  beggar  in  the  street,  every  one,  except  perhaps  the 
Moollahs,  attends  them,  and  is  carried  away  by  them.  The 
Imams  and  their  fiunilv  speak  always  in  a  kind  of  lyrical 
chant,  sud  to  have  riiythmical  eflfects,  oflen  of  great  pathos 
and  beauty ;  their  persecutors,  the  villains  of  the  piece, 
speak  always  in  prose. 

The  stage  is  under  the  direction  of  a  choragus,  called  oo9- 
tad,  or  "  master,"  who  is  a  sacred  personage  by  reason  of  the 
functions  which  he  performs.  Sometimes  he  addresses  to 
the  audience  a  commentary  on  what  is  passing  before  them, 
and  asks  their  compassion  and  tears  for  the  martyrs ;  some- 
times, in  default  of^  a  Seyid,  he  prays  and  preaches.  He  is 
always  listened  to  with  veneration,  for  it  is  ne  who  arranges 
the  whole  sacred  spectacle  which  so  deeply  moves  every- 
body. With  no  attempt  of  concealment,  with  the  book  of 
the  piece  in  his  hand,  he  remsdns  constantly  on  the  stage, 
gives  the  actors  their  cue,  puts  the  children  and  any  inex- 
perienced actor  in  their  right  places,  dresses  the  martyr  in 
Ids  winding-sheet  when  he  is  going  to  his  death,  holds  the 
stirrup  for  him  to  mount  his  horse,  and  inserts  a  supply  of 
chopped  straw  into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  about  to 
want  it.    Let  us  now  see  him  at  work. 

The  theatre  is  filled,  and  the  heat  is  great ;  young  men 
of  rank,  the  king's  pages,  officers  of  the  army,  smart  flinc- 
tionaries  of  Stat^  move  through  the  crowd  with  water-skins 
slung  on  their  backs,  dealing  out  water  all  round,  in  me  n- 
ory  of  the  thirst  which  on  these  solemn  days  the  Imana 
suffered  in  the  sands  of  Eerbela.  Wild  chants  and  lita- 
nies, such  as  we  have  already  described,  are  from  time  to 
time  set  up  by  a  dervish,  a  soldier,  a  workman  in  the  crowd. 
These  chants  are  taken  up,  more  or  less,  by  the  audience ; 
sometimes  they  flag  and  die  away  for  want  of  support,' 
sometimes  they  are  continued  till  they  reach  a  paroxysm, 
and  then  abruptly  stop.  Presently  a  strange,  insignificant 
figure  in  a  green  cotton  garment,  looking  like  a  petty 
tradesman  of  one  of  the  Teheran  bazaars,  mounts  upon  the 
sakou.  He  beckons  with  his  hand  to  the  audience,  who  are 
silent  directly,  and  he  addresses  them  in  a  tone  of  lecture 
and  expostulation,  thus :  — 

^  Well,  you  seem  happy  enough,  Mussulmans,  sitting  there 
at  your  ease  under  the  awning ;  and  you  imagine  paradise  al- 
ready wide  open  to  you.  Do  you  know  what  paradise  is  ?  It  is 
a  garden,  doubtless,  but  such  a  garden  as  you  have  no  idea 
of  You  will  say  to  me :  *  Friend,  tell  us  what  it  is  like.' 
I  have  never  been  there,  certainly ;  but  plenty  of  prophets 
have  described  it,  and  angels  have  brought  news  of  it. 
However,  all  I  will  tell  you  is,  that  there  is  room  fi)r  all 
good  people  there,  for  it  is  three  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
sand cubits  long.  If  you  do  not  believe,  inquire.  As  for 
getting  to  be  one  of  the  good  people,  let  me  tell  you  it  is 
not  enough  to  read  the  Koran  or  the  Prophet  (tne  salva- 
tion and  blessing  of  Grod  be  upon  him  I) ;  it  is  not  enough 
to  do  every  thing  which  this  divine  book  enjoins ;  it  is  not 
enough  to  come  and  weep  at  the  tazyas,  as  you  do  every 
day,  you  sons  of  dogs  you,  who  know  nothing  which  is  of 
any  use ;  it  behooves,  llesides,  that  your  good  works  (if  you 
ever  do  any,  which  I  greatly  doubt)  should  be  done  in  the 
name  and  for  the  love  of  Hussein.  It  is  Hussein,  Mussul- 
mans, who  is  the  door  to  paradise ;  it  is  Hussein,  Mussul- 
mans, who  upholds  the  world ;  it  is  Hussein,  Mussulmans, 
by  whom  comes  salvation  I     Cry,  Hassan  I  Hussein  I " 

And  all  the  multitude  cry :  '*  O  Hassan  1     O  Hussein ! 

"  That  is  well ;  and  now  cry  again."  And  again  all  cry :  **  O 
Hassan  I     O  Hussein  I "     '  And  now,"  the  strange  speaker 

foes  on,  **  pray  to  God  to  keep  you  continually  in  the  love  (^ 
[ussein.  Come,  make  your  cry  to  God."  Then  the  multitude, 
as  one  man,  throw  up  their  arms  into  the  air,  and  with  a  deep 
and  long-drawn  cry  exclaim :  '<  Ya  Allah!  O  God  1 " 
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Fifes,  drams,  and  trumpets  break  out ;  the  hemas,  great 
eopper  trumpets  five  or  six  feet  long,  give  notice  that  the 
actors  are  ready,  and  that  the  tazya  is  to  commence.  The 
preacher  descends  from  the  sakox^  and  the  actors  occupy 


It. 


To  give  a  dear  notbp  of  the  cycle  which  these  dramas 
fill,  we  should  begin,  as  on  the  first  day  of  the  Moharrem 
the  actors  begin,  with  some  piece  relating  to  tJie  childhood 
of  the  Imams,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  piece  called  The  Chil- 
dren Digging.  Ali  and  Fatima  are  living  at  Medina  with 
their  little  sons  Hassan  and  Hussein ;  the  simple  home  and 
occupations  of  the  pious  family  are  exhibited ;  it  is  morn- 
ing; Fatima  is  seated  with  the  little  Hussein  on  her  lap, 
dressing  him.  She  combs  his  hair,  talking  caressingly  to 
him  all  the  while.  A  hair  comes  out  with  the  comb ;  the 
child  starts.  Fatima  is  in  distress  at  having  given  the 
diild  even  this  momentary  uneasiness,  and  stops  to  ^aze 
upon  him  tenderly.  She  faUs  into  an  anxious  reverie,  thmk- 
ing  <^  her  fondness  for  the  child  and  of  the  unknown  fur 
tore  in  store  for  him.  While  she  muses,  the  angel  Gabriel 
stands  before  her.  He  reproves  her  weakness:  "A hair 
&II5  from  the  child's  head,"  he  says,  *<  and  you  weep :  what 
would  yoa  do  if  you  knew  the  destiny  that  awaits  nim,  the 
countless  wounds  with  which  lliat  body  shall  one  day  be 
luerced,  the  a^nv  that  shall  rend  thine  own  soul  I  "  Fa- 
tima, in  despair,  is  comforted  by  her  husband  Ali,  and  they 
fl;o  together  into  the  town  to  hear  Mahomet  preach.  The 
Doys  and  some  of  their  little  friends  begin  to  play ;  every 
one  makes  a  great  deal  of  Hussein ;  he  is  at  once  the  most 
spirited  and  ue  most  amiable  child  of  them  all.  The  party 
amuse  themselves  with  dig^ng,  with  making  holes  in  the 
ground,  and  building  mounds.  Ali  returns  firom  the  sermon 
and  aaks  what  they  are  about ;  and  Hussein  is  made  to  re- 
ply in  ambi^ous  and  prophetic  answers,  which  convey 
that  by  these  noles  and  mounds  in  the  earth  are  prefigured 
interments  and  tombs.  Ali  departs  again ;  there  rush  in  a 
number  of  big  and  fierce  boys  and  Mgin  to  pelt  the  little 
Imams  with  stones.  A  companion  shields  Hussein  with 
his  own  body,  but  he  is  struck  down  with  a  stone,  and  with 
another  stone  Hussein,  too,  is  stretched  on  the  ground 
senseless.  Who  are  these  boy-tyrants  and  persecutors? 
They  are  Ibn-Said,  and  Shemer,  and  others,  the  future 
murderers  at  Kerbela.  The  audience  perceive  it  with  a 
shudder ;  the  hateful  assailants  go  ofi*  m  triumph ;  Ali  re- 
enters, picks  up  the  stunned  and  wounded  chiloren,  brings 
them  round,  and  takes  Hussein  back  to  his  mother  Fatima. 

But  let  us  now  come  at  once  to  the  days  of  martyrdom 
and  to  Kerbela.  One  of  the  most  famous  pieces  of  the  cycle 
b  a  piece  called  the  Marriage  of  Kassemj  which  brings  us 
into  the  very  middle  of  these  crowning  days.  Count  Gobi- 
neau  has  given  a  translation  of  it,  and  from  this  translation 
we  will  tauLe  a  few  extracts.  Kassem  is  the  son  of  Hussein's 
elder  brother,  the  Imam  Hassan,  who  had  been  poisoned  by 
Yezid*s  instigation  at  Medina.  Elassem  and  his  mother  are 
with  the  Imam  Hussein  at  Kerbela ;  there,  too,  are  the 
women  and  children  of  the  holy  family,  Omm-Leyla,  Hus- 
sein's wife,  the  Persian  princess,  the  last  child  of  lezdejerd, 
the  last  of  the  Sassanides ;  Zeyneb,  Hussein's  sister,  the  off- 
spring, like  himself^  of  Ali  and  Fatima,  and  the  grand- 
daughter of  Mahomet ;  his  nephew  Abdallah,  still  a  little 
ehila ;  finally,  his  beautiful  daughter  Zobeyda.  When  the 
piece  begins,  the  Imam's  camp  in  the  desert  has  already 
oeen  cut  off  firom  the  Euphrates  and  besieged  several  days 
by  the  Syrian  troops  unaer  Ibn-Said  and  Shemer,  and  by 
the  treacherous  men  of  Kufa.  The  Family  of  the  Tent 
were  suffering  torments  of  thirst ;  one  of  the  children  had 
brought  an  empty  water-bottle,  and  thrown  it,  as  silent  token 
of  distress,  before  the  feet  of  Abbas,  the  uncle  of  Hussein ; 
Abbas  had  sallied  out  to  cut  his  way  to  the  river,  and  had 
been  sl^n.  Afterwards  Ali-Akber,  Hussein's  eldest  son, 
had  made  the  same  attempt  and  met  with  the  same  fate. 
Two  younger  brothers  of  Ali-Akber  followed  his  example, 
and  were  ukewise  slain.  The  Imam  Hussein  had  rushed 
amidst  the  enemy,  beaten  them  firom  the  body  of  Ali-Akber, 
and  In-onght  tbe  body  back  to  his  tent :  but  the  river  was 
still  inaccessible.  At  this  point  the  action  of  the  Marriage 
ofKatsem  begins.     Kassem,  a  youth  of  sixteen,  is  burning 


to  20  out  and  avense  his  cousin.  At  one  end  of  the  sakou 
is  uie  Imam  Hussem,  seated  on  his  throne ;  in  the  middle 
are  ffrouped  all  the  members  of  his  family ;  at  the  other 
end  lies  the  body  of  Ali-Akber,  with  his  mother  Omm-Leyla, 
clothed  and  veiled  in  black,  bending  over  it.  The  kemas 
sound,  and  Kassem,  afler  a  solemn  appeal  fix>m  Hussein  and 
his  sister  Zeyneb  to  God  and  to  the  founders  of  their  house 
to  look  upon  their  great  distress,  rises  and  speaks  to  him- 
self:— 

Kassem. — **  Separate  thyself  firom  the  women  of  the  harem, 
Kassem.  Consider  within  thyself  for  a  little ;  here  thou 
sittest,  and  presently  thou  wilt  see  the  body  of  Hussein, 
that  bod^  like  a  flower,  torn  by  arrows  and  lances  like 
thorns,  Kassem. 

''Thou  sawest  Ali-Akber's  head  severed  firom  his  body  on 
the  field  of  battle,  and  yet  thou  livedst  I 

**  Arise,  obey  that  which  is  written  of  thee  by  thy  father; 
to  be  slain,  that  is  thy  lot,  Kassem  I 

"  Go)  get  leave  from  the  son  of  Fatima,  most  honorable 
among  women,  and  submit  thyself  to  thy  fate,  Kassem." 

Hussein  sees  him  approach.  ^  Alas,"  he  says,  "  it  is  the 
mphan  nightingale  of^tne  garden  of  Hassan,  my  brother  I " 
Then  Kassem  speaks :  — 

Kassem.  —  ''0  God,  what  shall  I  do  beneath  this  load  of 
affliction  ?  My  eyes  fure  wet  with  tears ;  my  lips  are  dried 
up  with  thirst.  To  live  is  worse  than  to  die.  nhat  shall  I 
do,  seeing  what  hath  befallen  Ali-Akber?  If'  Hussein  su- 
fereth  me  not  to  go  out,  oh,  misery  I  For  then  what  shall  I 
do,  O  God,  in  the  day  of  the  resurrection,  when  I  see  ray 
fatlier  Hassan  ?  When  I  see  my  mother  in  the  day  of  the 
resurrection,  what  shall  I  do,  O  God,  in  my  sorrow  and 
shame  before  her?  All  my  kinsmen  are  gone  to  appear 
before  the  Prophet :  shall  not  I  also  one  day  stand  before 
the  Prophet?  and  what  shall  I  do,  O  God,  in  that  day  I" 

Then  he  addresses  the  Imam  :  — 

''  Hail,  threshold  of  the  honor  and  majesty  on  high,  thresh- 
old of  heaven,  threshold  of  God  1  In  the  roll  of  martyrs 
thou  art  the  chief;  in  the  book  of  creation  thy  story  will 
live  forever.  An  orphan,  a  fatherless  child,  downcast  and 
weeping,  comes  to  prefer  a  request  to  thee." 

Hussein  bids  him  tell  it,  and  he  answers :  — 

*'  O  lisht  of  the  eyes  of  Mahomet  the  mighty,  O  lieuten- 
ant of  ^  the  lion.  Abbas  has  perished ;  Ah- Akber  has  suf- 
fered martyrdom ;  O  my  uncle  I  thou  hast  no  warriors  left, 
and  no  standard-bearer.  The  roses  are  gone  and  gone  are 
their  buds ;  the  jessamine  is  gone,  the  poppies  are  gone.  I 
alone,  I  am  still  left  in  the  garden  of  tne  Faith,  a  thorn,  and 
miserable.  If  thou  hast  any  kindness  for  the  orphan,  suffer 
me  to  go  forth  and  fight." 

Hussein  refuses.  ^  My  child,"  he  says,  ^  thou  wast  the 
light  of  the  eyes  of  the  Imam  Hassan ;  thou  art  my  beloved 
remembrance  of  him ;  ask  me  not  this ;  urge  me  not,  entreat 
me  not ;  to  have  lost  Ali-Akber  is  enough.' 

Kassem  answers :  —  "  That  Kassem  should  live  and  Ali- 
Akber  be  martyred —  sooner  let  the  earth  cover  mel  O 
king,  be  generous  to  the  beggar  at  thy  gate.  See  how  my 
eyes  run  with  tears  and  my  lips  are  dried  up  with  thirst. 
Cast  thine  eyes  toward  the  waters  of  the  heavenly  Euphra- 
tes I  I  die  of  thirst ;  grant  me,  O  thou  marked  of  God  I 
a  full  pitcher  of  the  water  of  life ;  it  flows  in  the  paradise 
which  awaits  me." 

Hussein  still  refuses ;  Kassem  breaks  forth  in  complaints 
and  lamentations ;  his  mother  comes  to  him  and  learns  the 
reason.     She  then  says :  — 

**  Complain  not  against  the  Imam,  light  of  my  eyes ;  only 
by  his  order  can  the  commission  of  martyrdom  be  given. 
In  that  commission  are  sealed  two-and-seventy  witnesses, 
all  righteous,  and  among  the  two-and-seventy  is  thy  name. 
Know  that  thy  destiny  of  death  is  commanded  in  the  writ- 
ingwhich  thou  wearest  on  thine  arm." 

This  writing  is  the  testament  of  his  father  Hassan.  He 
bears  it  in  triumph  to  the  Imam  Hussein,  who  finds  written 
there  that  he  should,  on  the  death-plain  of  Kerbela,  suffer 
Kassem  to  have  his  will,  but  that  he  should  marry  him  first 
to  his  daughter  Zobeyda.  Kassem  consents,  though  in 
astonishment.  "  Consider,"  he  says ;  "  there  lies  Ali-Akber, 
mangled  by  the  enemies'  hands  I     Under  this  sky  of  ebon 
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blackness,  how  can  J07  show  her  face  ?  Nevertheless,  if 
thou  commandest  \%  what  have  I  to  do  but  obey  ?  Thy 
oommandment  is  that  of  the  Prophet,  and  his  voice  is  that 
of  God."  But  Hussein  has  also  to  overcome  the  reluctance 
of  the  intended  bride  and  of  all  the  women  of  his  family. 

"  Heir  of  the  vicar  of  God,"  says  Kassem's  mother  to 
the  Imam,  ^  bid  me  die,  but  speak  not  to  me  of  a  bridal. 
If  Zobeyda  is  to  be  a  bride  and  Eassem  a  bridegroom, 
where  is  the  henna  to  tinge  their  hands?  where  is  the  bridal 
chamber?"  "Mother  of  Eassem,"  answers  the  Imam, 
solemnlv, ''  yet  a  few  moments,  and  in  this  field  of  anguish 
the  tomo  shall  be  for  marriage-bed,  and  the  winding-sheet 
for  bridal  garment  I  "  All  give  wav  to  the  will  of  their  si^ 
cred  Head.  Hie  women  and  children  surround  Eassem, 
sprinkle  him  with  rose-water,  hang  bracelets  and  neoklaces 
on  him,  and  scatter  bon-bons  around ;  and  then  the  mar- 
riage procession  is  formed.  Suddenly  drums  and  trumpets 
are  heard,  and  the  Syrian  troops  appear.  Ibn-Said  and 
Shemer  are  at  their  head.  '*  The  Prince  of  the  Faith  cele- 
brates a  marriage  in  the  desert,"  they  exclaim  tauntingly ; 
"  we  will  soon  (£ange  his  festivity  into  mourning."  They 
pass  by,  and  Eassem  takes  leave  of  his  bride.  **  €rod  keep 
thee,  my  bride,"  he  says,  embracing  her,  "•  for  I  must  for- 
sake thee  I "  ''  One  moment,"  she  says,  "  remain  in  thv 
place  one  moment !  thy  countenance  is  as  the  lamp  which 
giveth  us  light ;  suffer  me  to  turn  around  thee  as  the  but- 
terfly tumeth,  gently,  gently  I "  And  nmking  a  tium 
around  him,  she  performs  the  ancient  Eastern  rite  of  re- 
spect from  a  new-married  wife  to  her  husband.  Troubled, 
he  rises  to  go ;  **  The  reins  of  my  will  are  slipping  away 
IQrom  me  I "  ne  murmurs.  She  lays  hold  of  his  robe ;  **  Take 
off  thy  hand,"  he  cries,  "  we  belong  not  to  ourselves  I " 

Then  he  asks  the  Imam  to  array  nim  in  his  winding-^heet. 
^  O  nightingale  of  the  divine  orchard  of  martyrdom," 
says  Hussein,  as  he  complies  with  his  wish,  "  I  cloue  thee 
with  thy  winding-sheet,  I  kiss  thy  face ;  there  is  no  fear, 
and  no  hope,  but  of  God ! "  Eassem  commits  his  little 
brother  Abdallah  to  the  Imam's  care ;  Omm-Leyla  looks  up 
from  her  son's  corpse,  and  says  to  Eassem  :  "  When  thou 
enterest  the  garden  of  Paradise,  kiss  for  me  the  head  of 
Ali-Akber ! " 

The  Syrian  troops  again  appear ;  Eassem  rushes  upon 
them  and  they  all  go  off  fighting.  The  Family  of  the 
Tent,  at  Hussein's  command,  put  the  Eoran  on  their  heads 
and  pray,  covering  themselves  with  sand.  Eassem  re-ap- 
pears victorious ;  he  has  slain  Azrek,  a  chief  captain  of 
the  Syrians,  but  his  thirst  is  intolerable.  "  Uncle,"  he  says 
to  the  Imam,  who  asks  him  what  reward  he  wishes  for  his 
valor,  "my  tongue  cleaves  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth;  the 
reward  I  wish  is  water"  "  Thou  coverest  me  with  shame, 
Eassem,"  his  uncle  answers ;  "  what  can  I  do  ?  Thou  ask- 
est  water;  there  is  no  water  1 " 

KoMem. — **  If  I  might  but  wet  my  mouth,  I  could  present- 
ly make  an  end  of  the  men  of  Eufa." 

Hussein.  —  "  As  I  live,  I  have  not  one  drop  of  water  1 " 

Kassem.  —  "  Were  it  but  lawful,  I  would  wet  my  mouth 
with  my  own  blood." 

Hussein.  —  "Beloved  child,  what  the  Prophet  forbids, 
tliat  cannot  I  make  lawful." 

Kassem.  — "I  beseech  thee,  let  my  lips  be  but  once  moist- 
ened, and  I  will  vanquish  thine  enemies  I  " 

Hussein  presses  his  own  lips  to  those  of  Eassem,  who, 
refreshed,  again  rushes  forth,  and  returns  bleeding  and 
stuck  with  darts,  to  die  at  the  Imam's  feet  in  the  tent.  So 
ends  the  marriage  of  Eassem. 

But  the  great  day  is  the  tenth  day  of  the  Moharrem, 
when  comes  the  d9atli  of  the  Imam  himself.  The  narrative 
of  Gibbon  well  sums  up  the  events  of  this  great  tenth  day. 
"  The  battle  at  length  expired  by  the  death  of  the  last  of 
the  companions  of  Hussein.  Alone,  weary,  and  wounded, 
he  seated  himself  at  the  door  of  his  tenL  He  was  pierced 
in  the  mouth  with  a  dart.  He  liiled  his  hands  to  neaven 
— they  were  full  of  blood  —  and  he  uttered  a  funeral  prayer 
for  the  living  and  the  dead.  In  a  transport  of  despair,  his 
sister  issued  from  the  tent,  and  adjured  the  general  of  the 
Eufians  that  he  Would  not  suffer  Hussein  to  be  murdered 
before  his  eyes.    A  tear  trickled  down  the  soldier's  veneris 


ble  beard;  and  the  boldest  of  his  men  fell  back  on  every 
side  as  the  dying  Imam  threw  himself  amon^  them.  Ilie 
remorseless  Shemer — a  name  detested  by  ue  &ithful  — 
reproached  their  cowardice ;  and  the  grandson  of  Mahomet 
was  slain  with  three-and-thirty  strokes  of  lances  and 
swords.  After  they  had  trampled  on  his  body,  they  carried 
his  head  to  the  castle  of  Eufa,  and  the  inhuman  Obeidaliah 
(the  eovemor^  struck  him  on  the  mouth  with  a  cane. 
'  Alas  I '  exclaimed  an  aged  Mussulman, '  on  those  Hps  have 
I  seen  the  lips  of  the  Apostle  of  God  I ' " 

For  tl.'s  catastrophe  no  one  tazya  suffices;  all  the  oom- 
panies  of  actors  unite  in  a  vast  open  space ;  booths  and 
tents  are  pitched  round  the  out-sioe  circle  for  the  specta- 
tors ;  in  the  centre  is  the  Imam's  camp,  and  the  day  ends 
with  its  conflagration. 

Nor  are  there  wanting  pieces  which  carry  on  the  stoiy 
beyond  the  death  of  Hussein.  One  which  pnoduces  an  ex- 
traordinaiy  effect  is  The  Christian  DamseL  The  cami^  ii 
over,  the  enemy  are  gone ;  to  the  awe-struck  beholders,  the 
scene  shows  the  silent  plain  of  Eerbela  and  the  tombs  of 
the  martvrs.  Their  boaies,  full  of  wounds,  and  with  weap- 
ons sticking  in  them  still,  are  exposed  to  view ;  but  around 
them  all  are  crowns  of  burning  candles,  circles  of  light,  to 
show  that  they  have  entered  into  glory.  At  one  end  of  the 
sakou  is  a  high  tomb  by  itself;  it  is  the  tomb  of  the  Imam 
Hussein,  and  his  pierced  body  is  seen  stretched  out  upon  it. 
A  brilliant  caravan  enters,  with  camels,  soldiers,  servants, 
and  a  young  lady  on  horseback,  in  European  costume,  or 
what  passes  in  r^ersia  for  European  costume.  She  halts 
near  the  tombs,  and  proposes  to  encamp.  Her  servants  tiy 
to  pitch  a  tent ;  but  wherever  they  drive  a  pole  into  the 
pound,  blood  springs  up,  and  a  groan  of  horror  bursts 
&om  the  audience.  Then  the  fair  traveller,  instead  of  en- 
camping, mounts  into  the  t6ignum6ty  lies  down  to  rest  there, 
and  fal^  asleep.  Jesus  Christ  appears  to  her,  and  makes 
known  that  this  is  Eerbela,  and  what  has  happened  here. 
Meanwhile,  an  Arab  of  the  desert,  a  Bedouin  who  had 
formerly  received  Hussein's  bounty,  comes  stealthily,  intent 
on  plunder,  upon  the  sakou.  He  finds  nothing,  and  in  a 
paroxysm  of  Drutal  fury  he  bejdns  to  ill-treat  the  corpses, 
blood  flows.  The  feeling  of  Asiatics  about  their  dead  is 
well  known,  and  the  horror  of  the  audience  rises  to  its 
height.  Presently  the  ruffian  assails  and  wounds  the 
corpse  of  the  Imam  himstilf,  over  whom  white  doves  are 
hovering ;  the  voice  of  Hussein,  deep  and  mournful,  calls 
firom  his  tomb :  "  There  is  no  God  but  God  !  "  The  robber 
flies  in  terror;  the  angels,  the  prophets,  Mahomet,  Jesos 
Christ,  Moses,  the  Imams,  the  holy  women,  all  come  upon 
the  sakou^  press  round  Hussein,  load  him  with  honors.  Tlie 
Christian  damsel  wakes,  and  embraces  Islam,  the  Islam  of 
the  sect  of  the  Shiahs. 

Another  piece  closes  the  whole  story,  by  bringing  the 
captive  women  and  children  of  the  Imam's  family  to  Damas- 
cus, to  the  presence  of  the  Caliph  Yezid.  It  is  in  this 
piece  that  there  comes  the  ma^incent  tableau,  of  which  I 
nave  already  spoken,  of  the  court  of  the  caliph ;  the  crown 
jewels  are  lent  lor  it,  and  the  dresses  of  the  ladies  of  Yezid's 
court,  represented  by  boys  chosen  fi>r  their  good  looks,  are 
said  to  be  worth  thousands  and  thousands  of  pounds ;  bat 
the  audience  see  them  without  favor,  for  tnis  brilliant 
court  of  Yezid  is  cruel  to  the  captives  of  Eerbela.  The 
captives  are  thrust  into  a  wretched  dungeon  under  the  pal- 
ace walls ;  but  the  Caliph's  wife  had  formerly  been  a  stare 
of  Mahomet's  daughter  Fatima,  the  mother  of  Hussein  and 
Zeyneb.  She  goes  to  see  Z^eyneb  in  prison ;  her  heart  is 
touched,  she  passes  into  an  agony  of  repentance,  returns  to 
her  husband,  upbraids  him  wiUi  his  crimes,  and  intercedes 
for  the  women  of  tho  holy  family,  and  for  the  children,  who 
keep  calling  for  the  Imam  Hussein.  Yezid  orders  his  wiib 
to  be  put  to  death,  and  sends  the  head  of  Hussein  to  the 
children.  Sekyna,  the  Imam's  youngest  daughter,  a  child 
of  four  years  old,  takes  the  beloved  head  in  her  arms,  kisses 
it,  and  lies  down  beside  it.  Then  Hussein  appears  to  h^ 
as  in  life ;  **  O  my  father,"  she  cries,  ''  where  wast  thou  ? 
I  was  hungry,  I  was  oold,  I  was  beaten  —  where  wast 
thou  ? "  But  now  she  sees  him  again,  and  is  happy.  la 
the  vision  of  her  happiness  she  passes  away  out  of^  me,  sho 
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enters  into  rest,  and  tJlie  piece  ends  with  her  mother  and  her 
■lints  burying  her. 

lliese  are  the  martyrs  of  Eerbela;  and  these  are  the 
Bufferings  which  awaken  in  an  Asiatic  audience  sympathy 
BO  deep  and  serious,  transports  so  genuine  of  pitv,  Ioyc,  and 
gratitude,  that  to  match  tnem  at  all  one  must  take  the  feel- 
ugs  raised  at  Ammergau.  And  now,  where  are  we  to  look 
m  the  subject-matter  of  the  Persian  passion  play,  for  the 
source  of  all  this  emotion  ?  Count  Gooineau  sug^sts  that 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  feeling  of  patriotism ;  and  that  our 
hido-£uropean  kinsmen,  the  Persians,  conquered  by  the 
Semitic  Arabians,  find  in  the  sufferings  of  Hussein  a  por- 
trut  of  their  own  martyrdom.  ''l£issein,"  says  Count 
Gobineau,  *  is  not  only  the  son  of  Ali,  he  is  the  husband  of 
a  princess  of  the  blood  of  the  Persian  kin^s ;  he,  his  father 
An,  the  whole  body  of  Imams  taken  togemer,  represent  the 
nation,  represent  Persia^  invaded,  iQ-treated,  despoiled^ 
itnpp^  of  its  inhabitants,  b^  the  Arabians.  The  ri^ht 
whacu  is  insulted  and  violated  m  Hussein,  is  identified  with 
die  right  of  Persia.  The  Arabians,  the  Turks,  the  Afghans 
—  Persia's  implacable  and  hereditary  enemies  —  recognize 
Yezid  as  legitmiate  caliph ;  Persia  finds  therein  an  excuse 
for  hating  them  the  more,  and  identifies  herself  the  more 
with  the  usurper's  victims.  It  is  patriotism^  therefore,  which 
has  taken  the  form,  here,  of  the  drama  to  express  itself." 
Ko  doabt  there  is  much  truth  in  what  Count  Grobineau 
thus  says ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  division  of  Shiahs  and 
Sonis  has  its  true  cause  in  a  division  of  races,  rather  than 
1^  a  difference  of  religious  belief. 

But  I  confess  that  u  the  interest  of  the  Persian  passion 
plays  had  seemed  to  me  to  lie  solely  in  the  curious  evidence 
they  afford  of  the  working  of  patriotic  feeling  in  a  conquered 
people,  I  should  hardly  nave  occupied  myself  with  them 
St  aul  this  length.  I  beueve  that  they  point  to  something 
much  more  interesting.  What  this  is  1  cannot  do  more 
than  just  indicate ;  but  indicate  it  I  will,  in  conclusion,  and 
then  leave  the  student  of  human  nature  to  follow  it  out  for 
himself. 

When  Mahomef  s  cousin  Jaffer,  and  others  of  his  first 
eonverts,  persecuted  by  the  idolaters  of  Mecca,  fied  in  the 
year  of  our  era  615,  seven  years  before  the  Hegira,  into 
Abyssinia,  and  took  refuge  with  the  king  of  thatj^country, 
the  people  of  Mecca  sent  after  the  fugitives  to  demand  that 
they  should  be  given  up  to  them.     Abyssinia  was  then 
already  Christian.    The  xin^  asked  Jaffer  and  his  compan- 
ions wliat  was  this  new  religion  for  which  they  had  left  their 
arantry.    Jaffer  answered :  "  We  were  plunged  in  the  dark- 
ness of  ignorance ;   we  were  worshippers  of  idols.     Given 
over  to  a!u  our  passions,  we  knew  no  law  but  that  of  the 
strongest,  when  God  raised  up  among  us  a  man  of  our  own 
fiee,  of  noble  descent,  and  long  held  in  esteem  by  us  for  his 
rirtoes.     This  apostle  called  us  to  believe  in  one  God,  to 
worship  God  only,  to  reject  the  superstitions  of  our  fathers, 
to  desmse  divinities  of  wood  and  stone.     He  commanded  us 
to  esi^ew  wickedness,  to  be  truthful  in  speech,  faithful  to 
our  engagements,  kind  and  helpful  to  our  relations  and 
K^hboTB.    He  bade  us  respect  tne  chastity  of  women,  and 
lot  to  rob  the  orphan.    He  exhorted  us  to  prayer,  alms- 
giving, and  fasting.    We  believed  in  his  mission,  and  we 
iceepted  the  doctrines  and  the  rule  of  life  which  he  brought 
to  US  from  God.     For  this  our  countrymen  have  persecuted 
OB ;  and  now  they  want  to  make  us  return  to  their  idolatry." 
The  king  of  Abyssinia  refused  to  surrender  the  fugitives, 
lod  then,  turning  again  to  Jaffer,  after  a  few  more  explana- 
tk»s,  he  picked  up  a  straw  iirom  the  ground,  and  said  to 
Itiai :  <*  Between  your  religion  and  ours  there  is  not  the 
thickness  of  this  straw  difference." 

Hiat  is  not  quite  so ;  yet  thus  much  we  may  affirm,  that 

Jaffer's  account  of  the  religion  of  Mahomet  is  a  great  deal 

truer  than  the  accounts  of  it  which  are  commonly  current 

amongst  us.    Indeed,  for  the  credit  of  humanity,  as  more 

than  a  hundred   millions  of  men  are  said  to  profess  the 

MUaometaa  reli^on,  one  is  glad  to  think  so.    To  popular 

f«%ion  everynnicre,  religion  is  proved  by  miracles.    All 

i«£p«s  but  a  man's  own  are  utterly  false  and   vain ;  the 

ankbors  of  them  are  mere  impostors;   and  the  wonders 


which  are  said  to  attest  them,  fictitious.  We  finmt  that 
this  is  a  game  which  two  can  play  at ;  although  the  believer 
of  each  relieion  always  imagines  the  prodigies  which  attest 
his  own  relision  to  be  fenc^  by  a  guard  granted  to  them 
alone.  Yet  how  much  more  6iU&  is  it,  as  well  as  more  firuit* 
ful,  to  look  for  the  main  confirmation  of  a  religion  in  its  in- 
trinsic correspondence  with  urgent  wants  of  human  nature, 
in  its  profoimd  necessity  1  Differing  religions  will  then  be 
found  to  have  much  in  common ;  but  this  will  be  an  addi- 
tional proof  of  the  value  of  that  religion  which  does  most 
for  that  which  is  thus  commonly  rocognized  as  salutary  and 
necessary.  In  Christendom  one  need  not  go  about  to  es- 
tablish that  therelmon  of  the  Hebrews  is  a  better  religion 
than  the  relizion  oi  the  Arabs,  or  that  the  Bible  is  a  better 
book  than  l£e  Koran.  The  Bible  grew^  the  Koran  was 
made  there  lies  the  immense  difference  in  depth  and  truth 
between  them  I  This  very  inferiority  may  make  the  Koran 
for  certain  purposes  and  for  people  at  a  low  stage  of  mental 
growth,  a  more  powerful  instrument  than  the  Bible.  From 
me  circumstances  of  its  origin,  the  Koran  has  the  intensely 
dogmatic  character,  it  has  the  perpetual  insistance  on  the 
motive  of  future  rewards  and  punishments,  the  palpable 
exhibition  of  paradise  and  hell,  which  the  Bible  nas  not. 
Therefore,  to  get  the  sort  of  power  which  all  this  gives, 
popular  Christianity  is  apt  to  treat  the  Bible  as  if  it  was 
just  like  the  Koran ;  and  because  of  this  sort  of  power, 
among  the  little  known  and  little  advanced  races  of  the 
great  Afirican  continent,  the  Mahometan  missionaries  are 
said  to  be  much  more  successful  than  ours.  Nevertheless 
even  in  Afirica  it  will  assuredly  one  day  be  manifest,  that 
whereas  the  Bible-people  trace  themselves  to  Abraham 
through  Isaac,  and  the  Koran-people  trace  themselves  to 
Abraham  through  Ishmael,  tne  difference  between  the 
religion  of  the  Bible  and  the  religion  of  the  Koran  is  almost 
as  the  difference  between  Isaac  and  Ishmael.  I  mean  that 
the  seriousness  about  righteousness,  which  is  what  the 
hatred  of  idolatry  really  means,  and  the  profound  and  in- 
exhaustible doctrines  that  the  righteous  Eternal  loveth 
righteousness,  that  there  is  no  peace  for  the  wicked,  that 
the  righteous  is  an  everlasting  foundation,  are  exhibited  and 
inculcated  in  the  Old  Testament  with  an  authority,  majesty 
and  truth  which  leave  the  Koran  immeasurably  behind, 
and  which,  the  more  mankind  grows  and  gains  light,  the 
more  will  be  felt  to  have  no  fellows.  Amhomet  was  no 
doubt  acquainted  with  the  Jews  and  their  documents,  and 
gained  something  from  tliis  source  for  his  religion*;  but  his 
religion  is  not  a  mere  plagiarism  from  Judea,  any  more  than 
it  is  a  mere  mass  of  fhlsehood.  No ;  in  the  seriousness,  ele- 
vation, and  moral  energy  of  iiimself  and  of  that  Semitic 
race  from  which  he  sprang  and  to  which  he  spoke,  Mahomet 
mainly  found  that  scorn  and  hatred  of  idolatry,  that  sense  of 
the  worth  and  truth  of  righteousness,  judgment,  and  justice,  , 
which  make  the  real  greatness  of  him  and  his  Koran,  and 
which  are  thus  rather  an  independent  testimony  to  '/ue 
essential  doctrines  of  the  Old  Testament  than  a  plagiarism 
from  them.  The  world  needs  righteousness  and  the  Bible 
is  the  grand  teacher  of  it ;  but,  for  certain  times  and  cer- 
tain men,  Mahomet,  too,  in  his  way,  was  a  teacher  of  right- 
eousness. 

But  we  know  how  the  Old-Testament  conception  of 
righteousness  ceased,  with  time,  to  have  the  fii^shness  and 
force  of  an  intuition ;  became  something  petrified,  narrow, 
and  formal,  and  needed  renewing.  We  know  how  Christian- 
ity renewed  it,  carrying  into  these  hard  waters  of  Judaism  a 
sort  of  warm  gulf-stream  of  tender  emotion,  due  chiefly  to 
qualities  which  may  be  summed  up  as  those  of  inwardness, 
mildness,  and  self-renouncement.  Mahometanism  had  no 
such  renewing ;  It  began  with  a  conception  of  righteous- 
ness, lofty  indeed,  but  narrow,  and  whicn  we  may  call  old 
Jewish ;  and  there  it  remained ;  it  is  not  9^  feeling  religion. 
No  one  would  say  that  the  virtues  of  gentleness,  mildness, 
and  self-sacrifice  were  its  virtues ;  and  the  more  it  went  on, 
the  more  the  faults  of  its  original  narrow  basis  became  visi- 
ble, more  and  more  it  became  fierce  and  militant,  less  and 
less  was  it<amiable.  Now,  what  are  Ali,  and  Hassan,  and 
Hussein,  and  the  Imams,  but  an  insurrection  of  noble  and  pious 
natures  against  this  hardness  and  aridity  of  the  reUgion 
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round  them ;  an  insurrection  makin?  its  authors  seem  weaki 
helpless,  and  unsuccessfid  to  the  world  and  amidst  the  strug- 
gles of  the  world,  but  enabling  them  to  know  the  \oj  and 
peace  for  which  the  world  thirsts  in  vain,  and  inspiring  in 
the  heart  of  mankind  an  irresistible  sympathy.  ''The 
twelve  Imams,"  says  Gibbon,  ^  Ali,  Hassan,  Hussein,  and 
the  lineal  descendants  of  Hussein  to  the  ninth  generation, 
without  arms  or  treasures  or  subjects,  successiyeiy  enjoyed 
the  veneration  of  the  people.    Their  names  were  often  the 

Sretence  of  sedition  and  civil  war ;  but  these  roval  saints 
espised  the  pomp  of  the  world,  submitted  to  the  will  of 
God  and  the  injustice  of  man,  and  devoted  their  innocent 
lives  to  the  study  and  practice  of  religion." 

Abnegation  and  mildness,  based  on  the  depth  of  the  in- 
ner life,  and  visited  by  unmerited  misfortune,  made  the 
power  of  the  first  and  famous  Imams,  Ali,  Hassan,  Hussein, 
over  the  popular  imagination.  ''  O  brother,"  said  Hassan, 
as  he  was  dyin^  of  poison,  to  Hussein  who  sought  to  find 
out  and  punish  his  murderer,  ''O  brother,  let  nim  alone 
till  he  ana  I  meet  together  before  God ! "  So  his  fiftther  Ali 
had  stood  back  firom  his  rights  instead  of  snatching  at  Uiem ; 
so  of  Hussein  it  was  said  by  his  successful  rival,  ue  usurp- 
ing Caliph  Yezid :  ^  God  loved  Hussein,  hxU  he  tootdd  not 
Mujfer  him  to  attain  to  any  thing,"  They  might  attain  to 
nothing,  they  were  too  pure,  these  great  ones  of  the  world 
as  bv  birth  uiey  were ;  but  the  people,  which  itself  also  can 
attain  to  so  little,  loved  them  all  the  better  on  that  account, 
loved  them  for  their  abnegation  and  mildness,  felt  that  they 
were  dear  to  God,  that  God  loved  them,  and  that  they  and 
their  lives  filled  the  void  in  the  severe  reli^on  of  Mahomet. 
These  saintly  self-deniers,  these  resigned  sufferers,  who 
would  not  strive  nor  cry,  supplied  a  tender  and  pathetic 
side  in  Islam ;  the  conquered  Persians,  a  more  mobile,  more 
impressionable,  and  gentler  race  than  their  concentrated, 
narrow,  and  austere  Semitic  conquerors, '  felt  the  need  of 
most,  and  gave  most  prominence  to  the  ideals  which  satis- 
fied the  need ;  but  in  Arabs  and  Turks  also,  and  in  all  the 
Mahometan  world,  Ali  and  his  sons  excite  enthusiasm  and 
affection.  Bound  the  central  sufferer,  Hussein,  has  come  to 
group  itself  every  thing  which  is  most  tender  and  touching ; 
his  person  brings  to  the  Mussulman's  mind  the  most  human 
side  of  Mahomet  himself,  his  fondness  for  children,  —  for 
Mahomet  had  loved  to  nurse  the  little  Hussein  on  his  knee, 
and  to  show  him  firom  the  pulpit  to  his  people.  The  Family 
of  the  Tent  is  full  of  women  and  childuren,  and  their  devo- 
tion and  sufierinCT,  —  blameless  and  saintly  women,  lovely 
and  innocent  children ;  — there  too,  are  the  beauty  and  the 
love  of  youth ;  all  follow  the  attraction  of  the  pure  and 
resigned  Imam,  all  die  for  him ;  their  tender  pathos  flow^ 
into  his  and  enhances  it,  till  there  arises  for  the  popular  im- 
agination an  immense  ideal  of  mildness  and  sel^sacrifice, 
melting  and  overpowering  the  soul. 

Even  for  us,  to  whom  tumost  all  the  names  are  strange, 
whose  interest  in  the  places  and  persons  is  faint,  who  have 
them  before  us  for  a  moment  to-day,  to  see  ^em  again, 
probably,  no  more  forever,  —  even  for  us,  unless  I  err 
greatly,  the  power  and  pathos  of  this  ideal  are  recog- 
nizable. What  must  they  be  for  those  to  whom  every  name 
is  familiar  and  calls  up  the  most  solemn  and  cherished  as- 
sociations; who  have  had  their  adoring  gaze  fixed  all 
their  li^es  upon  this  exemplar  of  self-denial  and  gentleness, 
and  who  have  no  other  ?  If  it  was  superfluous  to  say  to 
English  people  that  the  religion  of  the  Koran  has  not  the 
value  of  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament,  still  more  is  it 
superfluous  to  say  that  the  religion  of  the  Imams  has  not 
the  value  of  Christianity.  The  character  and  discourse  of 
Christ  possess,  I  have  often  elsewhere  said,  two  signal  pow- 
ers :  mildness  and  sweet  reasonableness.  The  latter,  the 
power  which  so  puts  before  our  view  duty  of  every  kind  as 
to  eive  it  the  force  of  an  intuition,  as  to  make  it  seem,  —  to 
make  the  total  sacrifice  of  our  ordinary  self  seem, —  the 
most  simple,  natural,  winning,  necessary  thincr  in  the  world, 
has  been  hitherto  applied  with  but  a  very  limited  range ;  it 
is  destined  to  an  infinitely  wider  application,  and  nas  a 
fruitfulness  which  may  yet  transform  tne  world.  Of  this  the 
Imams  have  nothing,  except  so  far  as  all  mildness  and  self- 
sacrifice  have  in  them  something  of  sweet  reasonableness. 


and  are  its  indispensable  preliminary.  This  they  haTe, 
mUdness  and  aelf-sacrifice ;  and  we  have  seen  what  an  at- 
traction it  exercises.  Could  we  ask  for  a  strong  testi- 
mony to  Christiani^  ?  Could  we  wish  for  any  sign  more 
convincii^,  that  Christ  was  indeed,  what  Christians  tsSi 
him,  the  Desire  of  all  nations  f  So  salutary,  so  necessaiy  is 
what  Chriatianitv  contains,  that  a  religion  —  great,  pove^ 
fill,  successful  religion  —  arises  without  it,  and  the  missing 
virtue  forces  its  way  in  I  Christianity  may  say  to  these 
Persian  Mahometans,  with  their  gaze  fondly  turned  towards 
the  martyred  Imams,  what  in  our  Bible  God  says  by  Isaiah 
to  Cyrus,  their  great  ancestor :  — *'  /  girded  thee,  though  thou 
hast  not  knoton  me,"  It  is  a  long  way  firom  Eerbela  to  Cal- 
vary ;  but  the  sufferers  of  Eer&la  hold  aloft  to  the  eyes  of 
millions  of  our  race  the  lesson  so  loved  by  the  Sufferer  of 
Calvary.  For  he  said:  ** Leam  of  me,  that  I  am  mild  and 
loudy  of  heart ;  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls/* 


THE  IRON  CAGE. 


It  was  at  the  time  when  all  sorts  of  plots  and  conspira- 
cies were  being  hatched  at  Venice,  that  a  certain  private 
individual,  Luca  Orioli  by  name,  lived  in  the  town,  alonv 
with  his  sister  Brigida,  who  kept  house  for  him,  and  looked 
after  his  wants.  Brigida  was  altogether  devoted  to  her 
brother,  and  seemed  to  live  but  for  him,  to  attend  to  his 
•omforts,  and  forward  in  all  things  whatever  objects  he 
had  in  view.  There  are  some  women  like  this,  who  devote 
themselves  to  others,  and  seem  to  lose  sight  of  themselTSs 
altogether.  Hiere  are  not  too  many  of^them,  but  the/ 
exist. 

Orioli  was  by  calling  a  missal  painter,  an  illuminator  of 
ancient  manuscripts ;  but  the  concerns  in  which  at  the  time 
I  speak  of  he  was  entirely  absorbed,  were  neither  literary 
nor  artistic.  He  was  altogether  occupied  with  politics, 
machkiations  against  the  existing  government,  plans  for 
overthrowing  it,  and  setting  up  in  its  place  acommonwealthf 
in  which  equal  rights  were  to  be  accorded  to  all,  in  which 
the  highest  noble  in  Venice  was  to  enjoy  no  privile^  what- 
ever beyond  those  which  were  to  be  accorded  to  &e  mean- 
est citizen  in  the  town. 

It  was  a  most  hazardous  plot  against  the  State  in  which 
this  Orioli  was  engi^ed ;  he,  ana  I  know  not  how  maof 
others ;  some  living  at  Venice,  some  elsewhere,  at  Chiog^a, 
at  Verona,  at  Ravenna  even,  who  knows?  At  all  events, 
they  were  scattered  hither  and  thither,  and  had  to  be  com- 
municated with,  when  any  intelligence  was  to  be  made 
known  to  the  fi*atemity,  by  letter.  Altogether  there  was  a 
deal  of  writing  to  be  got  through;  not  letters  only,  but  re- 

Ejrts,  statements,  projects  drawn  up  on  paper  to  be  circu- 
ted  among  the  different  conspirators.  And  it  was  in 
copying  such  writings  out,  or  taking  down  the  matter  of 
which  they  were  to  consist  firom  her  brother's  lips,  that 
Brigida  made  herself  more  useful  than  in  almost  any  other 
way.  The  girl  was  an  excellent  writer,  and  could  copy  out 
a  dfocument  so  that  it  should  be  as  readable  as  print.  This 
was  a  rare  accomplishment  in  those  days,  and  jBrigida  was 
kept  hard  at  it  you  may  be  assured,  writing  from  dictationi 
copying  papers  of  which  duplicates  were  wanted,  and  so 
on,  all  through  the  day,  and  part  of  the  night  as  well. 

But  for  all  she  was  bo  hard  worked,  the  young  lady  found 
time  to  do  a  little  writing  on  her  own  account.  The  fa^t 
is,  that  the  signorina  had  a  lover,  one  Filippo,  ordinarily 
called  Lii^,  Kinaldi,  living  at  Padua,  and  with  this  young 
fellow  she  would  correspond  whenever  she  got  a  chance  of 
sending  a  letter.  She  would  write  to  him  of  every  thipg 
that  was  going  on,  both  of  her  brother's  doings  and  her  own ; 
and  very  pretty  letters  they  were,  no  doubt,  and  such  as 
any  young  senUemao,  as  much  in  love  as  Lippo  was,  would 
be  very  giaa  to  get. 

This  brother  and  sister  lived,  as  I  have  he&rd  the  story  told, 
in  a  little  piazzetta  at  the  back  of  the  Riva  dei  Schiavonii 
and  not  far  from  the  church  of  St.  Giorgio  de  Greci.  It  was 
an  out-of-the-way  kind  of  place,  for  it  was  very  important 
for  Orioli  that  he  should  live  as  retired  as  possible,  and  be 
as  much  as  possible  unobserved  by  anyboay.  Here,  then, 
it  was  that  for  the  most  part  all  those  plots  and  machinir 
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tioDB  in  which  Orioli  was  so  deeply  implicated  were  con' 
cocted ;  and  here,  sometimes,  one  or  mwe  of  the  oonspira" 
tors  would  come  to  confabulate  with  him,  at  times  when 
there  seemed  to  be  the  least  chance  of  discovery. 

One  autmnn  afternoon  the  brother  and  sister  were  en- 
gaged in  preparing  a  document  to  be  sent  to  Verona  by 
special  messenger  that  night.  As  often  happened,  Luca 
was  dictating,  and  his  sister  was  writing,  llie  light  was 
fast  fading,  and  Brigida  had  established  herself  close  to  the 
window  to  take  advantage  of  all  that  was  to  be  had.  Orioli 
was  at  the  window  too,  but  he  was  standing,  leaning  his 
f  )rehead  against  one  of  the  cross  mullions  which  enclosed 
the  small  panes  of  glass,  and  gazing  out  into  the  little  piaz- 
za behind  the  house,  which  had,  it  may  be  mentioned,  two 
entrances,  one  giving  on  the  piazzetta,  and  the  othe|r  on 
one  of  the  smiul  canals  which  intersect  the  town  in  all 
directiona.  There  was  little  light  in  the  room  except  just 
close  to  the  window,  and  the  gathering  darkness  held  un- 
disputed possession  of  the  other  end  of  the  apartment. 

Orioli  stood  and  looked  out  on  the  piazzetta,  but  his  eyes 
took  in,  as  far  as  he  was  conscious,  nothing  of  the  scene 
before  him.  He  was  absorbed  in  the  letter  which  he  was 
dictating  to  his  sister,  and  which  related  to  a  final  meeting 
of  the  brotherhood  to  which  he  belonged,  which  was  to 
take  place  in  a  few  days,  and  the  time,  puice,  and  object  of 
which  he  was  notifying  to  his  Veronese  friend.  Now  and 
then  he  would  pause  in  the  work  of  dictation,  to  say  a  few 
words  to  his  sister  on  some  subject  connected  with  the  mat- 
ter in  hand. 

*^  Briffida,"  he  said,  on  one  of  these  occasions, ''  I  think  I 
was  followed  last  night  when  1  parted  from  Tito  Grimani 
and  his  brother  Bartolommeo,  in  the  enclosure  at  the  back 
of  the  palace.  The  vile  spies  and  secret  officers  of  the  sen- 
ate are  everywhere,  and  1  surely  think  that  I  detected  one 
of  them  digging  my  footsteps  last  night." 

Brigida  ^ked  quickly  up  from  her  writing  with  anxious, 
frightened  ejes, 

«<  I  am  always  fearing  it,''  she  said.  ^  Dear  Luca,  the 
thought  that  this  plot  will  one  day  be  discovered,  and 
that  you  will  be  taken  and  imprisoned,  is  forever  haunt- 
ing me.  How  I  wish  that  the  old  days,  before  you  had 
become  involved  in  any  of  these  terrible  risks,  were  back 
again  I" 

At  this  moment  a  slight  noise  in  the  room  attracted 
Liica's  attention,  and  turning  hastily  from  the*window,  and 
looking  into  that  part  of  the  apartment  which  was  involved 
in  comparative  obscurity,  he  was  able  to  detect  the  shadowy 
fijrms  of  three  men,  whom  he  felt  at  once  were  servants  of 
the  State. 

"•  We  come  to  arrest  you  as  head  conspirator  in  a  plot 
ai^ainst  the  lawful  authority  of  the  Venetian  senate,"  said 
the  chief  officer,  stepping  forward  out  of  the  obscurity. 

The  Venetian  senate  m  those  davs  made  short  work  of 
the  trial  of  political  offenders.  There  were  so  many  of 
tbese  that  tl^  government,  in  its  alarm  for  its  own  safety, 
(it^t  oat  severe  justice  to  all  such  who  got  within  its 
reach.  The  evidence  against  Luca  Orioli  was  irresistibly 
strong,  and  it  being  considered  that  an  opportunity  of 
** making  an  example  "  was  afiforded  bv  his  detection,  it  was 
determined  that  a  punishment  should  be  resorted  to  in  his 
instance  which  was  onlv  used  very  rarely,  and  principally 
in  eases  which  were  mai*ked  by  especial  atrocity :  parricides, 
perscms  who  were  convicted  of  sacrilege,  monks  or  nuns 
who  had  broken  their  vows,  and  thelike  exceptionally 
eross  offenders.  The  punishment  in  question  consisted  in 
bang  hnng  oat  in  an  iron  cage  which  was  suspended  from 
the  top  of  Uie  great  bell-tower  or  Campanile  ofVenice,  and 
in  which  the  victim  was  suffered  to  perish  miserably  of 
rtarvation  and  exposure.  This  was  the  horrible  penalty 
which  was  awarded  to  Luca  OriolL 

Bat  what  was  the  saddest  part  of  all  —  and  it  was  cer- 
tainly felt  to  be  so  bv  Luca  himself —  was  that  his  sister, 
hif  poor  little  Brigida,  was  convicted  of  complicity  with 
him  in  this  disastrous  {dot,  and  was  condemned  to  share  his 
pooishment. 

It  was  Chat  skill  of  hers  in  penmanship  which  had  ruined 
her.    All  sorts  of  documents  of  the  most  compromising 


character,  plans  of  action  to  be  adopted  by  the  leading 
conspirators,  letters  to  them  from  Luca  himself  on  matters 
connected  with  the  plot,  which,  though  intrusted  to  careful 
hands  for  delivery,  had  fallen  into  the  clutches  of  the 
numerous  spies  who  were  always  on  the  look  out  for  such 
papers,  a  great  mass  of  such  writings  had  been  seized,  and 
proved  beyond  doubt  to  be  in  the  young  girl's  handwriting ; 
proved,  indeed,  by  comparison  wiu  the  piece  of  writing  on 
which  she  was  actually  engaged  at  the  moment  when  the 
officers  of  justice  made  their  arrest  of  Luca. 

The  crushing  weight  with  which  this  implication  of 
his  little  sister  fell  on  Luca  can  hardly  be  oescribed  in 
words.  Brigida — Brida,  as  he  always  called  her  —  had 
been  so  many  years  under  his  care,  her  parents  having 
died  in  her  childhood,  and  was  so  much  his  junior,  that  he 
had  got  to  regard  her  almost  more  as  a  daughter  than  as  a 
sister,  so  mudi  did  a  feeling  of  care  for  her,  and  a  sense 
that  she  was  a  creature  to  be  sheltered  from  all  harm,  and 
protected  by  him  at  all  cost,  pervade  all  the  relations  be- 
tween the  two.  Nay,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the 
physical  difference  between  them — for  Luca  was  a  bi^, 
powerful  man,  while  Brida  was  slightly  and  delicately 
formed  in  an  uncommon  degree  —  may  not  have  helped  to 
strengthen  this  feeling  on  me  brother's  part,  that  to  keep 
his  little  sister  out  of  harm's  way  was  one  of  the  chief  occu- 
pations of  his  life. 

That  this  frail  creature  should  be  involved  through  him 
in  so  terrible  a  calamity  was  to  Orioli  a  thought  which  was 
entirely  insupportable.  Her  constitution  was  delicate  as 
her  frame  was,  and  there  could  be  little  doubt  that  the  ex- 
posure to  the  cold  and  damp,  for  it  was  now  late  autumn, 
must  cause  her  the  extremest  suffering.  Death,  of  coiu^e, 
was  inevitable  for  both,  as  they  were  to  hang  there  in  the 
iron  cage  till  famine  did  its  work,  but  that  she  should  suffer 
as  well  as  die  — !  It  was  too  terrible,  and  the  earnest  and 
passionate  appeal  which  Luca  made  to  the  judges  on  his 
sister's  behau —  he  had  made  no  such  appeal  for  himself — 
might  have  touched,  one  would  have  thought,  even  harder 
hearts  than  those  to  which  he  had  to  address  himself. 

'*  It  is  my  doing,  and  mine  only,"  he  cried,  at  last.  "  She 
did  what  I  told  her  —  miserable  that  I  am.  On  me  let  the 
penalty  fall — a  double  penalty  if  ^ou  choose.  Let  me  be 
tortured,  burnt  at  a  slow  fire,  anythm^,  onlv  spare  her,  my 
little  Brigida,  a  creature  incapable  of  harming  any  one,  and 
whose  love  for  her  brother  has  been  her  only  fault." 

But  he  spoke  to  men  of  stone  when  he  addressed  that 
pitiless  assembly  in  the  dimlv-lighted  council-chamber  of 
the  Doge's  Palace.  The  fiat  had  gone  forth,  and  must  be 
obeyed.    She  was  sentenced,  and  must  suffer. 

A  damp,  cold  night  at  the  end  of  October.  An  iron 
cage  hung  out  upon  a  crane-like  arm  projecting  from  the 
top  of  the  great  belfry  tower  of  Venice,  and  in  it  were  the 
two  malefactors  who  had  incurred  the  wrath  of  the  Vene- 
tian senate.  The  cage  and  its  occupants  had  been  hung 
out  a  little  before  sunset,  and  while  the  li^ht  lasted  the 
people  in  the  piazza  below  had  stood  about  the  base  of  the 
pillar  gazing  up  at  the  uncommon  sight. 

There  was  not  much  to  see.  Little  could  be  made  out  at 
that  height  of  the  two  figures  in  the  cage ;  the  structure  it- 
self and  its  occupants,  looking  not  much  bigger  than  a  bird- 
cage with  a  couple  of  linnets  inside.  Still  the  people  knew 
that  human  creatures  were  up  there,  and  they  gazed  so  long 
as  the  light  lasted,  and  not  till  it  had  qi^te  faded  did  the 
last  of  them  go  away.  The  cage  would  be  there  the  next  dav, 
however,  "  that  was  one  comfort,"  and  after  that  who  could 
tell  how  long.  There  would  be  a  couple  of  corpses  in  it 
one  day  instead  of  these  living  creatures.  The  spectacle 
would  be  more  interesting,  if  possible,  then  even  than  now. 

Hand  in  hand,  the  brother  and  sister  sat  crouching  on 
the  floor  of  the  cage,  quiet,  resigned,  and  waiting  for  the 
end.  They  spoke  but  seldom,  a  word  or  two  now  and  then, 
an  attempt  to  encourage  each  other ;  then  there  would  come  a 
long  pause,  while  they  took  half  unconscious  note  of  the 
scene  around,  above,  below.  Mechanically  their  eyes  dwelt 
on  the  near  details  of  the  huge  column  to  wltich  thuir  prison 
was  suspended,  the  ornamentation  which  looked  so  smooth 
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and  elaborate  from  below,  but  here  close  by  seemed  quite 
rough  and  unfinished.  The  stars  burnt  above  them,  the 
twinkling  lights  came  out  in  the  citj  below,  the  dark  lagoon 
stretchea  out  as  far  as  they  could  see;  the  tower  and  belfries 
of  the  town  showed  dimly  above  the  other  buildings,  but 
none  oeme  near  in  height  to  the  great  Campanile  from 
which  they  hung,  and  which,  when  the  bells  ran^oiit,  seemed 
positively  to  sway  with  the  vibration  of  the  deaiening  sound. 

They  were  utterly  we  uied  and  exhausted.  It  was  cold, 
and  the  damp  ro*.  e  m>m  the  canal  and  the  lagoon,  and  seem- 
ed to  chill  them  lu  he  bjne.  Poor  little  Brigida  shivered 
Involuntarily  from  tiiue  to  time.  The  absence  of  all  hope 
— all  possibility  of  deliverance  —  seemed  to  depress  her  vital 
power,  and  produced  a  de:vree  of  chill  which  tne  actual  con- 
dition of  the  temperature  did  not  account  for. 

*'  My  poor  Briaa,"  said  Luca.  tenderly,  looking  kindly  on 
her  in  the  dim  light,  ^  they  might  have  spared  you.  What 
a  conspirator,"  he  added,  smiling  bitterly,  "  what  a  danger- 
ous subject.  Oh  I  **  he  cned,  his  tone  changing  suddenly, 
^' that  something  could  hi  done  to  deliver  you  from  this 
dreadful  fate ! " 

**'  Do  you  wish  me  away,  then,  Luca  ?  *'  She  paused  a 
moment,  and  her  thoughts  went  back  to  happier  times. 
"  Luca,"  she  went  on,  "  how  happy  we  used  to  be  before  jrou 
were  mixed  u^  with  these  dreadliil  plots  and  conspiracies; 
when  you  used  to  work  all  day  at  your  beautiful  missals, 
and  I  sat  by  you  making  the  patterns  which  you  had 
designed  on  my  embroidery ;  and  Lippo,  who  used  to  be 
with  us  so  often.  Poor  Lippo !  I  wonder  what  he  is  doing, 
and  if  he  got  the  letter  which  I  sent  him  after  you  were 
arrested  " — 

She  stopped  abruptly  as  her  brother  started  up  from 
the  crouching  position  in  which  he  had  lain  so  long,  caus- 
ing the  cage  to  swing  violently  to  and  fro  by  the  sudden 
movement. 

"What  was  that?"  he  cried.  "Something  rushed 
by  me  in  the  air;  was  it  a  bird?  It  came  quite  near  my 
head.  Again  I "  he  cried,  after  a  short  interval.  "  Ah.  I  it  is 
not  a  bird.    It  is — it  is  an  arrow  I " 

"  An  arrow  ?  "  echoed  Brigida ;  "  what  can  that  mean  ?  " 
The  moon  had  come  out  brightly  just  at  this  time  from 
behind  a  cloud,  and  they  both  gazed  down  on  the  piazza. 
The  sky  was  covered  again  presently,  and  every  thing  was 
indistinct,  but  Brigida  tnougnt  she  had  made  out  something 
like  the  figure  of  a  man  in  the  great  square  near  the  base 
of  the  column.    "  What  can  it  mean  ?  "  said  Brigida  again. 

"  It  means,"  replied  her  brother,  "  that  we  arc  hung  up 
here  as  a  mark  to  be  shot  at.  But  in  the  dark,  why  in  the 
dark?" 

Brigida  shuddered  involuntarily,  and  drew  nearer  to 
her  brother.     "  I  hope  they  will  kill  me  first,"  she  said. 

The  words  were  hardly  out  of  her  mouth  when  a  third 
arrow  came  whizzing  through  the  air.  This  time  it  struck 
Luca  full  on  the  shoulder. 

"  They  aim  well  by  this  dim  light,"  he  said.  "  Strange," 
he  added  after  a  pause;  "  the  arrow  hit  me  full,  and  yet  it 
has  not  pierced  my  skin,  nor  I  think  made  any  wound. 
But  what  is  this?  he  added  a  moment  afterwards.  A 
li  ::e  had  fallen  across  his  arm,  and  as  he  drew  one  end  of 
it  to  him  he  found  that  it  was  attached  to  the  arrow  which 
had  struck  him.  "  The  arrow  is  blunted  at  the  end,  and 
there  is  a  silken  line  attached  to  it." 

Quick  in  her  woman's  wit,  quicker  still  in  her  love 
instinct,  Brigida  law  in  an  instant  what  had  happened. 
"  It  is  from  Xippo^"  she  cried ;  "  you  know  what  a  good 
marksman  he  is.    I  knew  he  would  help  us." 

"  There  is  something  fastened  to  tne  line,"  said  Luca, 
pulling  it  swiftly  into  the  cage.  "  It  is  heavy,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  and  gets  heavier  as  I  draw  it  nearer.  It  is  a 
ropel" 

An  exclamation  of  relief  burst  from  brother  and  sister 
at  once.  It  was  followed,  as  often  happens,  by  a  re- 
action. 

"  But  the  cage  I "  cried  Bri^da.  "  How  can  we  get  out  ?  " 

"  Easily,"  was  tJie  reply.  "  They  have  thought  that  the 
height  from  the  ground  was  safeguard  enouorh  against  any 
attempt  to  escape,  and  have  not  considered  it  necessary  to 


place  the  bars  very  near  toother.  A  little  squeezing,  den, 
and  we  shall  get  tnat  small  body  of  yours  through  wtween 
these  two  bars,  which  by  some  accident  have  got  more 
forced  apart  than  the  others." 

Brigiaa  shuddered  involuntarily,  but  her  brother  allowed 
her  no  time  for  reflection.  Rapidly,  but  skilfully,  he  fast- 
ened one  end  of  the  rope  to  the  cage,  and  then  tenderly, 
but  verj  securely,  wound  the  other  end  about  his  sistei'i 
body. 

"  How  terrible  it  looks,"  said  the  girl,  gazhis:  down  intD 
the  darkness  below.  "Luca,"  she  cried,  as  u  a  sudden 
thought  had  struck  her,  "  you  will  let  me  down,  but  idio 
will  let  you  down  ?  " 

"  I  shall  descend  the  rope  hand  over  hand  as  I  have  done 
scores  of  times  for  pastime  at  the  gymnasium.  It  is  nodi- 
ing  to  roe." 

"  O  Luca  1  are  yon  sure  ?  And  the  bars.  If  I  can  get 
through  them,  which  seems  hardly  possible,  are  yon  sore 
you  can,  dear  ?  " 

"  I  am  as  slippery  as  an  eel,"  he  answered  with  a  forced 
laugh,  "  and  shall  get  through  as  easily  as  possible.  Come^ 
dear,"  he  added,  hurriedly,  "  there  is  not  a  moment  to  lose. 
The  rope  is  safely  round  you,  it  cannot  slip.  Now,  dear, 
courage  —  a  little  pain  in  squeezing  througn  and  you  are 
saie. 

He  gave  her,  in  his  merciful  consideration,  no  time  to 
think,  and  very  firmly,  but  with  such  care  as  a  sm^eon  uses 
when  subjecting  his  patient  to  inevitable  pun,  he  forced 
her  through  the  opening  between  the  bars,  which  at  the 
particular  part  might  have  been  periiaps  fit>m  seven  to 
seven  and  a  half  inches  asunder. 

"  O  Luca,  Luca  I "  cried  the  girl, "  take  me  back,  youirill 
never,  never  be  able  to  follow  me.  You  are  so  much  big- 
ger. Take  me  back,  and  let  me  stay  with  you  to  the 
end." 

She  struggled  and  clung  to  the  cage,  but  Luca  would 
not  listen  to  her.  He  detached  her  hands  frx>m  the  bars, 
only  too  easily,  for  she  was  half  fainting,  then  he  leaned 
over  and  kissed  her  head,  and  then  with  rapid  bat  cautions 
action  paid  out  the  rope  through  the  bars. 

When  Brigida  reached  the  termination  of  her  hazardous 
journey  she  was  insensible,  and  it  was  in  that  state  that 
Lippo  received  her  into  his  arms.  By  the  time  she  was  re- 
leased from  the  rope  which  was  bound  about  her  body,  the 
poor  girl  had  regained  possession  of  her  senses.  Lippo's 
nrst  care,  after  umost  suffocating  his  recovered  treasure 
with  caresses,  was  to  provide  for  Brigida's  immediate  es- 
cape. He  had  a  boat  ready  in  the  canal  close  by,  manned 
by  a  couple  of  boatmen  whom  he  could  implicitiy  trust,  and 
he  was  for  hurrying  her  away  at  once,  lest  any  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  night-watch,  in  making  their  rounds,  should  en- 
ter the  piazza.  But  Lippo's  entreaties,  usually  so  powerful 
with  Bngida,  were  in  tins  case  of  no  avail.  Till  Luca  was 
free  of  the  cage,  and  stood  there  beside  her,  nothing  would 
induce  her  to  consult  her  own  safety.  She  would  fly  with 
him  or  not  at  all,  and  the  utmost  that  Lippo's  persuasion 
could  effect  was  to  induce  her  to  hide  herseli',  within  a  recess 
in  the  great  building  which  flanked  the  south  side  of  the 
square,  and  came  near  to  the  Campanile's  base. 

The  girl  was,  in  truth,  in  an  agony  of  apprehension  lest 
that  escape  firom  the  ci^e,  which,  even  in  her  case,  had  been 
effected  with  so  much  (ufficulty,  should  for  her  brother  be  a 
thing  altogether  impracticable.  With  every  moment  that 
passed  this  terrible  apprehension  gained  increase  of  strength. 
As  to  what  Luca  himself  was  aTOUt,  neither  she  nor  Lippo 
could  do  more  than  form  the  vaguest  conjectures.  At  tnat 
height,  and  in  the  darkness,  they  could  see  nothing  but  the 
general  outline  of  the  cage  against  the  sky.  They  could 
make  out,  too,  that  the  rope  was  violently  agitated  and 
shaken,  evidently  owing  to  the  movement  imparted  to  the 
cage  by  the  efforts  of  its  occupant  to  force  himself  through 
the  bars.  But  time  passed,  and  there  was  still  no  indication 
of  that  descending  figure  for  which  they  were  looking  with 
such  absorbing  eagerness,  and  Brigida  could  no  longer  resist 
a  sickening  conviction  that  her  worst  fears  were  realized. 

"  Oh,"  sne  cried,  "  why  did  I  leave  him  I  It  was  selfish, 
it  was  cruel.    I  knew  he  could  not  get  through.    Those 
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luge,  strong  shoulders  of  his  " — and  here,  so  strangely  are 
we  eonatitated,  came  out  a  touch  of  sisterlv  pride — ^  would 
nerer  pass  through  tJliat  small  opening.  Lippo^"  she  cried, 
ahnott  angrily,  ^  can  you  do  nottiing  ?  Why  did  you  shoot 
that  arrow  ?  Why  did  you  take  me  away  m>m  him  ?  Poor, 
noble  brother ;  he  only  cared  about  me.  Lippo,"  she  cried 
again,  petulantly, ''  there  must  be  something  more  possible  1 
Quick  1  the  night  is  passing  away,  and  when  daylignt  comes 
It  will  be  too  late." 

Lippo  cast  one  look  up  towards  the  cage,  and  mechani- 
cally stretched  out  his  hand  to  the  silken  cord  which  hung 
down  still  from  the  cage  by  the  side  of  the  rope.  As  hie 
touched  it  he  seemed  to  conceive  a  new  idea. 

**  There  is  hope  yet,"  he  said.  "  Only  stay  here,  keep 
within  the  shadow  of  the  wail,  and  wait,  with  what  patience 
you  can,  till  I  return." 

He  did  not  stop  for  her  answer,  but  dashed  off  across  tlie 
piazza  at  his  utmost  speed. 

Wbat  a  time  was  that  which  followed  1  Brigida  was 
alone,  alone  at  the  foot  of  the  column,  at  the  top  of  which 
her  well-loved  brother  was  still  encaged.  She  could  not 
communicate  with  him.  She  had  no  one  at  all  to  speak  to 
or  take  counsel  with.  It  was  one  of  those  dreadful  cases 
in  which  the  severest  part  of  the  trial  is  the  necessity  of 
total  inaction.  It  was  almost  unbearable.  She  longed  to 
speak.  She  longed  to  call  aloud  to  her  brother ;  to  entreat 
hun  not  to  despair.  She  felt  that  he  had  abandoned  all 
thoughts  of  escape.  The  rope  hung  quietly  now,  showing 
that  no  movement  was  takinz  place  in  the  cage.  Oh  that 
she  could  know  what  this  auietness  meant  I  Was  he  wait- 
ing, patient,  resigned,  for  me  end  ?  Did  he  think  she  had 
abandoned  him,  and  that  she  had  consulted  her  own  safety 
in  flight  ?  No,  he  could  not  believe  ikat.  Or  had  some 
dreaafiil  thine  happened  ?  Had  he  sot  fixed  between  the 
bars  ?  —  was  he  strangled,  suffocated  7 

The  suspense  was  horrible,  but  it  must  be  borne.  Bri- 
^da  was  possessed  of  the  priceless  gift  of  good  sense.  She 
was  wise  as  well  as  loving.  She  must  be  quiet,  she  must 
keep  herself  concealed,  as  she  had  been  told  to  do.  Every 
thin^ — her  brother's  fate  especially  —  depended  on  her 
not  being  found.  She  must  keep  within  the  shadow  of 
that  piece  of  masonry  behind  wnich  Lippo  had  hidden 
her,  and  wait.        • 

Once  she  stole  out  to  the  foot  of  the  Campanile.  The 
rope  by  which  she  had  descended  hung  out  away  from  the 
pi&ar,  and  if  any  one  came  by  the  place  would  attract  at- 
tention. She  got  hold  of  it,  dnd  twisted  and  entwined  it 
amons  some  of  the  projecting  decorations  about  the  base  of 
the  cMomn,  so  that  it  should  be  less  conspicuous.  Then 
she  crqyt  back  and  hid  herself  once  again. 

Even  at  that  hour  —  it  was  between  two  and  three  in  the 
morning  —  St.  Mark's  Place  was  not  entirely  deserted.  A 
couple  of  belated  Venetians  crossed  the  square  just  after 
■he  had  got  back  to  her  hidine-place.  Ihey  came  quite 
near  to  where  she  was  conceale(^  and  stood  looking  up  at 
the  column,  evidently  occupied  by  the  topic  of  the  moment, 
which,  indeed,  all  Venice  was  talking  about.  **It  is  the 
girl  I  pity  most,"  she  heard  one  of  the  men  say,  just  as  they 
passed  out  of  hearing.  She  was,  indeed,  at  this  moment, 
perhaps,  most  to  be  pitied.  After  the  two  men  came  a  party 
of  the  watch  on  their  rounds.  They  came  near  to  the  ioot 
of  the  Campanile,  and  Brigida's  heart  almost  stood  still 
wirh  terror. 

*^  They  seem  quiet  enough  up  there,"  said  one  of  the  men. 

**'  Quiet  ?  Yes ;  I  shouM  think  so,"  rejoined  another.  "  I 
dionldn't  wonder  if  one  of  them,  at  any  rate,  was  quiet  in 
death.  The  girl  looked  more  than  half  dead  before  she  was 
pot  up  there. 

**I  wonder  they  haven't  placed  a  sentry  here  by  the 
Campanile,"  said  one  of  the    men,  who  had   not  spoken 


**  Why,  what  would  be  the  use  of  a  sentry  ?  "  retorted  the 
irst  speaker.  "  How  do  you  think  they  could  get  out  of  the 
Gsge  ?  And  do  you  suppose  that,  even  if  they  did,  they 
eoud  make  a  hop,  skip  and  a  jump  of  it  from  the  top  of  the 
Campanile,  whicn  is  more  than  three  hundred  feet  high,  to 
tke  bittom  ?     A  sentry,  indeed  1 " 


The  sergeant  in  command  of  the  party  interposed  at  this 
juncture  with  the  word  to  march,  and  the  little  hand  passed 
on.  They  left  poor  Brigida  with  new  matter  for  alarm. 
What  if  a  sentry  should  yet  be  placed  there  ?  What  if  the 
watch  should  come  round  agam  ?  What  if  her  brother 
should  be  able  to  get  out,  and  they  should  appear  as  he  was 
in  the  act  of  descending  ? 

This  inaction  was  terrible.  Bri^da  felt  as  if  she  must 
do  something.  She  would  go  to  the  root  of  the  pillar  and  call 
aloud  to  her  brother.  She  would  go  and  meet  Lippo.  No ; 
she  would  do  none  of  these  things.  She  wouia  control 
herself  with  all  her  might,  and  keep  close  there  in  her  dark 
comer  till  she  could  do  something  that  would  be  really 
useful.  She  would — Ah  I  there  was  Lippo.  Now  some- 
thinewould  be  done,  at  any  rate. 

"  Where  have  you  been  ?  What  have  you  dcoe  ?  "  she 
cried,  as  soon  as  he  was  within  hearing  of  her. 

^  I  have  been  home  to  fetch  this,"  he  answered,  holding 
up  a  file.  ^  Luca  must  file  through  one  of  the  bars  at  the 
top.  llien  he  will  be  able  to  oend  it  aside,  and  pass 
through." 

«  Oh,  but  is  there  time  ?  " 

"  The  day  will  not  begin  to  break  for  an  hour.'* 

Even  while  he  was  speaking  Lippo  was  engaged  in  fasten- 
inz  the  little  instrument  on  which  so  much  depended  to  the 
sifiien  cord,  which  still  hung  down  by  the  side  of  the  column. 
This  done,  he  gave  the  line  one  or  two  slmrp  pulls  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  occupant  of  the  cage. 

^'  Thank  God,  he  is  alive  at  least,"  murmured  Brigida,  as 
the  line  with  the  file  attached  to  it  was  swiftly  drawn  up 
fix)m  above. 

And  now,  indeed,  there  followed  a  time  when  the  suspense 
endured  by  those  who  waited  below  amounted  to  something 
little  short  of  agony.  It  was  vain  for  them  to  strain  their 
eyes  into  the  darkness;  they  could  make  out  notliing  of 
what  was  going  on  above.  It  was  vain  to  listen  for  the  sound 
of  the  file ;  it  was  a  windy  night,  and  so  slight  a  noise  could 
not  be  heard  at  that  distance.      Then  there  was  the  ever- 

E resent  fear  lest  some  one  should,  even  at  that  unlikely 
our,  appear  on  the  piazza.  The  watch,  again  on  their 
rounds,  passed  by  once  more  with  lights  and  tiicir  arms 
glittering,  but  this  time  they  did  not  come  so  close  to  the 
column  as  they  did  before.  Presently  afterwards  a  drunken 
fellow  came  by  and  insisted  on  talking  to  Lippo  in  a  disastrous- 
ly friendly  strain.  He  stayed  so  long,  and  was  so  garrulous 
on  the  subject  of  the  cage  and  its  occupants,  that  Lippo 
could  only  get  him  to  leave  the  place  by  going  with  him,  re- 
turning alone  at  his  utmost  speed  as  soon  as  he  had  lured 
the  ta&ative  sot  safelv  out  ot  the  square. 

Meanwhile,  the  night,  or  rather  the  morning,  was  wearing 
on.  It  was  the  time  of  year  when  the  darkness  is  long  in 
giving  place  to  daylight,  and  there  was  as  yet  no  hint  even 
of  approaching  dawn.  Only  the  striking  of  the  hours  firom 
the  neighboring  clocks  told  our  two  watchers  of  the  near  ap- 
proach of  dawn,  and  made  them  tremble.  They  almost 
counted  the  minutes  now,  so  precious  had  they  become.  If 
once  the  city  began  to  wake  up,  and  the  people  to  stir 
abroad,  the  escape  of  Luca  from  his  prison  would  be  impos- 
sible. There  was  no  indication  of  any  such  thing  as  yet,  but 
the  time  was  nevertheless  near  at  hand  when  the  world  would 
wake  up  for  the  day,  and  the  life  of  Venice  be^^in  afresh. 

While  Lippo  and  Brigida  were  waiting  at  Uie  column's 
foot,  turning  tnesc  things  over  and  over  in  their  thoughts,  they 
were  suddenly  startled  by  the  sound  of  some  object  falling, 
with  a  metallic,  clinking  sound,  on  the  pavement  of  the 
square.  Every  thing  that  befell  now  was  of  the  most  pro- 
digious moment,  and  Lippo  rufhed  to  the  spot,  and  falling 
on  his  knees  on  the  ground  made  eager  searcn  for  the  object 
whatever  it  might  be,  whose  fall  had  produced  ihe  sound. 
An  exclamation  of  dismay  brought  Brigida  to  his  side.  He 
was  holding  in  his  hand  the  file  which  so  short  a  time  before 
they  had  seen  drawn  up  to  the  top  of  the  column. 

^  What  is  it  that  has  happened  i "  faltered  Brigida.  Her 
fiumlties  were  in  some  sort  benumbed  by  long  tension,  and 
she  could  not  understand,  only  felt  that  something  was 
wrong. 

<"  He  has  dropped  it  while  at  work,"  replied  Lipi»o.  <<  We 
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must  send  it  up  to  him  a^ain ;  bnt  how?  The  nlken  cord 
is  drawn  up — ah,  there  is  the  rope  1 " 

As  Lippo  spoke,  he  looked  up  and  saw  what  seemed  to  take 
the  very  power  of  speaking  away  from  him.  He  stretched 
out  his  hand,  and  seizins  Srigida  by  the  wrist,  pointed  up- 
ward toward  the  top  of  &e  cwnmn. 

A  dim  faint  glimmer  of  i^iproaching  dawn  was  just  begin- 
ning to  make  itself  felt  ratner  than  seen,  in  the  eastern 
quarter  of  the  sky.  It  was  not  dawn  yet,  only  the  first  hint 
of  the  coming  morning  twilight,  enough  to  give  some  slight 
additionad  distinctness  to  any  object  that  stood  out  against 
the  sky,  and  no  more.  The  true  daybreak,  which  was  pres- 
ently to  bathe  the  whole  of  the  heavens  in  loreliest  pellucid 
light,  was  near  at  hand,  but  it  was  not  there  yet. 

When  Brigida  looked  up  in  the  direction  indicated  by 
her  loYer,  she  could  at  first  see  nothing  but  the  mighty  pile 
of  masonry  at  whose  feet  she  was  standing,  black  and  enor- 
mous against  the  sky ;  but,  as  she  continued  to  gaze,  she 
became  presently  conscious  that  hidi  up  in  the  air,  suspended 
between  earth  and  heaven,  there  nung  some  object  which 
moved,  and  swung,  and  swayed  this  way  and  that  as  it  de- 
scended, for  it  WQ8  descending,  towards  the  still  distant  earth. 

The  file  had  done  its  work. 

Mechanically  she  fell  upon  her  knees,  it  was  only  in  that 
attitude  that  she  could  await  the  end,  and  with  clasped  hands 
gazed  upwards  at  that  slowly  descending  fonn,  wnich  now 
with  every  inch  of  nearer  approach  became  more  distinctly 
and  more  surely  recognizable. 

My  little  story  has  reached  its  end.  As  soon  as  Luca 
reached  the  ground,  after  safely  accomplishing  his  perilous 
descent,  the  three  made  off,  with  such  speed  as  belongs  to 
those  who  fly  for  life,  to  the  boat  which  was  awaiting  mem, 
and,  long  b^ore  their  flight  had  been  suspected,  or  me  fact 
proclaimed  that  the  iron  case  was  emj)ty,  its  late  occupants 
were  far  away  firom  terrible  Venice,  and  safe  from  their 
pursuers.  And  in  due  time  the  old  days  of  the  missal 
painting  and  embroidering  were  revived,  only  the  scene 
was  in  a  tranquil  Dutch  town,  and  Lippo,  now  the  hus- 
band of  happy  little  Brigida,  was  a  permanent  part  of  the 
establishment. 


THE  CRITICAL  SPIRIT. 

BT  CHABLES  KIN08LEY. 


"  Judge  nothing  before  the  time."  This  is  ahard  saying. 
Who  can  bear  it?  It  certainly  was  never  harder  to  be^ 
and  to  obey  than  in  England  at  the  present  day.  We  are  all 
tempted  to  judge,  bidden  tojudge ;  indeed  —  as  it  seems  to 
us — compelled  tojudge.  There  was  never  a  country,  per- 
haps, in  which  the  critical  spirit  was  so  thoroughly  in  the 
ascendant.  I  simply  state  the  fact,  without  approving  it  or 
disapproving  it,  when  I  say  that  eviery  man  now  is — or,  in  the 
opinion  of  his  fellow-citizens,  ought  to  be  —  an  independent 
critic,  exercising  his  own  private  opinion  to  the  utmost  in 
all  matters,  and  judging  boldly  of  creeds,  institutions,  states- 
men, prelates,  artists,  poets,  men  of  science.  He  has  his 
word  about  them  each  and  all;  and  usually  his  word  of 
blame  as  well  as  his  word  of  praise.  To  accept  fiiUy  — or, 
as  it  is  now  called,  wholesale ;  to  follow  loyally —  or,  as  it 
is  now  called,  blindly ;  to  admire  heartily  — or,  as  it  is  now 
called,  fanatically,  —  these  are  considered  signs  of  weak- 
ness or  credulity.  To  believe  intensely,  to  act  unhesitat- 
ingly, to  admire  passionately,  all  this  is,  as  the  latest 
slang  phrases  it,  bad  form ;  a  proof  that  a  man  is  not  likely 
to  win  in  the  race  of  this  world,  the  prize  whereof  is  the 
greatest  possible  enjoyment  with  the  least  possible  work. 

The  wise  man,  therefore,  we  are  told,  must  nowadays 
judge  all  things ;  —  men,  opinions,  plans.  He  must,  for  ms 
own  safety's  sake,  take  care  now  he  commits  himself  rashly ; 
and  therefore  he  must  be  on  the  watch  everywhere  for  ele- 
ments of  weakness, —  for  self-seeking,  fbr  double-mindedness, 
for  illogicality,  for  inaccuracy,  for  all  which  may  endanger 
success.  He  must,  if  he  can,  judge  for  himself.  If  not,  ne 
must  let  the  press  judge  for  him,  and  tell  him  what  and 
whom  to  approve  or  disapprove.  By  so  doin^  he  does  no; 
give  up  his  own  independence,  his  own  seli-opinion,  any 


more  than  the  devotee  does  when  she  chooses  a  spiritoa 
director.  She  judses  her  director  ere  she  submits  to  him; 
so  does  the  man  of  the  world  his  periodical ;  and  each,  in 
the  act  of  surrendering  reason  and  judgment  to  another^s 
keeping,  commits  thereby  an  act  of  tne  purest  self-will  and 
8elK)pinion. 

I  am  not  blaming ;  I  am  not  even  complaining :  such  a 
state  of  mind  is  inevitable  at  the  present  time. 

For  this  is  —  it  is  folly  to  deny  it —  an  essentiaUy  revo- 
lutionary age.  I  do  not  talk  of  political  revolutions.  Hiey 
are  but  a  sympt(xn  —  and  a  very  unimportant  one — of  a 
far  deeper  and  wider  fact ;  of  an  universal  dissatisfactaon, 
an  universal  spirit  of  chan^  in  all  classes, of  all  opinions; 
the  spirit  of  change  which  is  guning  ground  day  by  day  in 
this  rising  ^neration,  till,  in  the  eyes  of  the  great  major- 
ity, a  man  is  not  considered  to  be  doing  his  duty  as  a  man 
unless  he  has  a  project  fbr  altering  something  or  other. 

I  do  not  complain  of  this.  I  believe  that  this,  too^  is 
God's  doing ;  that  infinite  good  will  come  out  of  it — to  the 
good :  to  the  bad  no  good  can  come  out  of  any  thing.  For 
knaves  and  fools  it  matters  not  wheUier  they  alter  for  bet- 
ter or  for  worse,  or  whether  they  remain  as  they  are.  ThOT 
will  be  still  on  the  broad  road  which  (whatever  round  it 
may  traverse)  still  leads  to  destruction. 

But  meanwhile,  while  the  creeds  and  institutions  of  the 
last  fifteen  hundred  years  are  seething  peacemeal  in  the 
Medea's  caldron  of  reform,  thoughtful  men  will,  and  must, 
stand  by  and  hold  their  peace,  to  see  what  will  come  out 
again  reorganized  into  new  life  and  usefulness.  Indeed,  the 
thoughtful  man  has  a  risht  to  say,  —  Critical  ?  And  why 
should  not  I  be  critical  ?  If  men  cannot  make  up  their 
minds,  why  should  I?  Would  you  have  me  go  out  into 
the  wilderness  and  expose  myself  to  trouble  and  disappoint- 
ment, that  I  may  worship  that  reed  shaken  with  the  wind 
called  nowadays  public  opinion?  Or  to  worship  either 
those  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  who  used  to  be  found 
in  the  palaces  of  Eastern  despots,  but  now  haunt  rather 
the  counting-house  and  the  exchange,  preaching  —  Gret 
money ;  honestly  if  you  can,  but  still  get  money.  But  am  I 
to  go  out  to  find  a  prophet  ?  Let  the  prophet  first  proclaim 
himself  a  prophet.  Wh^  should  I  call  him  one  ?  Why 
should  I  call  a  man  infalhble  when  he  does  not  call  himseu 
infallible  ?  Why  should  I  believe  in  a  man  when  he  does 
not  believe  in  himself?  Let  me  rather,  with  the  old  Stoics, 
refir^  from  giving  any  opinion,  and  refuse  to  commit  my- 
self on  matters  concerning  which  I  do  not  decide,  and  can- 
not decide. 

Nay,  let  me  go  further ;  and  say  to  the  preacher, —  Yon 
accuse  me  and  my  criUctd  spirit  of  judging.  That  is  exact- 
ly what  I  am  trying  not  to  do.  I  am  trying  to  obey,  in  my 
own  way,  the  very  command  of  the  apostle  which  yon 
quote  against  me ;  trying  to  judge  nothing  before  the  time, 
until  someone  or  something — you  with  St.  Paul  sav  that  it 
will  be  the  Lord — shall  come  who  will  bring  to  hght  the 
hidden  things  of  darkness,  and  make  manifest  the  counsels 
of  hearts.  And  then  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think,  because 
I  shall  know  what  to  believe. 

Well  and  reasonably  spoken ;  if  it  were  not  that  such  men 
are  too  apt  to  omit  (as  I  nave  just  omitted)  the  last  piece 
of  the  paragraph, — And  then  shall  every  man  have  praise 
of  God.    R)ssibly,  but  not  at  present,  praise  from  man. 

For  the  moderate  rule  is, —  rraise  no  man,  lest  he  come  to 
shame,  and  bring  you  to  shame  with  him.  Unless,  of 
course,  he  is  your  own  delegate,  and  reflects  your  own  opin- 
ion ;  for  then,  in  praising  him,  you  praise  yourself.  Praise 
no  man.  God,  of  course,  may  praise  him ;  for  he  sees  the 
secrets  of  the  heart.  But  you  who  cannot  see  the  secrets 
of  the  heart,  what  can  you  do  in  common  prudence, 
but  judge  every  man  by  yourself?  Impute  to  him  the 
same  motives,  weaknesses,  vices,  which  you  find  in  yourself 
Why  should  you  fancy  him  a  better  man,  a  wiser  man 
than  you  are?  Is  not  every  man  as  good  as  his  neighbor? 
I  do  not  trust  myself  says  the  man  of  the  world.  Why 
should  I  trust  any  man  r  I  am  not  certain  of  my  own 
opinions.    Why  should  I  put  my  faith  in  those  of  any  man  ? 

Alas,  alas  I  from  that  tendency  to  evil  which  (let  philan- 
thropists say  what  they  will)  does  exist  and  work  in  human 
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Bstnre^  it  is  toward  this  that  the  modem  critical  spirit  tends 
in  all  save  a  few  pure  and  noble  souls. 

Orer  the  greater  part  of  the  so-called  ciTilized  world  is 
•preadinv  a  deeo  dis^st,  a  deep  irreverence  of  everj  nuin 
toirard  his  neignbor.  Cloaked  in  the  guise  of  yirtue  and 
of  dignity,  detraction  simpers  as  impartiality,  base  envj 
■tnits  as  noble  independence,  and  a  practical  unbelief  in 
evoy  man  whom  you  do  see  atones  for  itself  by  a  theoretic 
beli^  in  an  ideal  human  nature  which  you  do  not  see. 
Hie  Stoic  with  his  reticence  is  transformed  into  the  Cynic 
with  his  sneer ;  and  instead  of  proving  all  things  and  hold- 
ing fast  that  which  is  good,  men  prove  all  things,  but  hold 
ftrt  that  which  is  bad.  But  such  a  temper  of  mind,  unless 
h  be  checked  by  that  which  alone  can  check  it, — namely, 
the  grace  of  God, — niust  tend  toward  sheer  anarchy.  I  do 
not  mean  political  anarchy,  thoush  that  has  been,  as 
a  plain  fact,  the  net  result  of  tnis  temper  in  every 
eaimtry  which  has  given  itself  up  to  it.  I  mean  a 
deeper  and  uglier  amuchy — the  anarchy  of  society  and  of 
the  family ;  the  anarchy  of  the  head  and  of  the  heart ;  which 
leaves  poor  human  beings  as  orphans  in  the  wilderness,  to 
cryin  vain, — "  What  can  I  know?  whom  can  Hove?  " 

no  wonder  that  from  such  a  temper  some  seek  refuge  in 
Roman  Ultramontanism.  No  wonder  that  out  of  their 
doobt,  their  confusion,  their  loneliness,  they  clutch  eagerly 
at  the  phantoms  of  organization,  of  brotherhood,  in  one 
infkUible  Church.  But  we  who  know  these  phantoms  to  be 
phantoms;  we  who  have  said  in  our  hearts, — as  God  grant 
we  all  have  said,  —  ^  Whatever  is  true,  thai  is  fidse ;  what- 
ever is  right,  thai  is  wrong ;  we  who  must  judge  for  our- 
selves, and,  as  it  seem8,in  such  hasty,  babbling  days  as  these, 
must  too  often  judge  whether  we  will  or  not,  — what  canon 
fcrradging  rightly  can  we  find  ? 

What,  save  the  old  one,  laid  down  in  a  like  case  by  the 
wiwst  and  most  loving  lips  which  ever  spoke  on  earth  ? 
*  Go  and  tell  John  again  the  things  you  near  and  see,  — 
the  blind  receive  their  sight,  and  the  lame  walk ;  the  lepers 
are  cleansed,  and  the  deaf  hear ;  the  dead  are  nused  up,  and 
to  the  poor  Uie  gospel  is  preached." 

This  I  believe  more  ana  more  is  the  one  rule  by  which 
we  should  judge  all  human  opinions,  endeavors,  characters. 
Are  they  trying  to  lessen  the  sum  of  human  misery,  of 
hmnan  ignorance  ?  Are  they  trying,  however  clumsily,  to 
core  physical  suffering,  weakness,  deformity,  disease ;  and 
to  make  human  bodies  what  God  would  have  them  ?  Are 
theytiyin?,  however  clumsily,  to  cure  spiritual  evU?  to 
raise  the  (tead  from  the  true  death  of  brutality  and  vice  ? 
to  preach  to  the  poor  a  true  gospel,  and  good  news  of  light, 
and  freedom  and  trust  in  Gkxi;  and  not  a  sham  gospel, 
and  bad  news  of  darkness,  superstition  and  dread  ? 

IT  so,  let  us  jud^e  them  no  mrther.  Let  them  pass  out  of 
Uie  pale  of  our  criticism.  Let  their  creed  seem  to  us  defec- 
tive, their  opinions  fantastic,  their  means  irrationaL  God 
must  judge  of  that,  not  we.  They  are  trying  to  do  good ; 
tiben  they  are  chUdren  of  the  light  They  are  on  God's 
ode  in  the  universe,  whether  they  know  it  or  not ;  and  let 
that  be  enough  for  us.  They  are  doing  their  best  to  cast 
out  devils  ;  and  of  them  our  Lord  has  said,  ^  Forbid  them 
noi."  **  To  their  own  master  they  stand  or  fall ;  yea,  and 
they  shall  stand,  for  God  is  able  to  make  them  stand ;"  and 
in  Uiem,  sooner  or  later,  may  be  fulfilled  that  law, "  If  a  man 
does  God's  will  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be 
of  God."  Wisdom  is  justified  of  all  her  children;  and  it 
may  be  that  poor  well-meaning  old  Folly  may  be  justified  of 
some  of  hers  likewise ;  and  iHSdX  in  the  dread  day  when  the 
eoonsels  of  all  hearts  shall  be  made  manifest,  we — the 
Grides,  we  the  Pharisees,  we  the  fastidious,  we  dealers  in 
hard  words  and  hasty  judfimnents — shall  find  that  we  have 
been  speaking  evU  c^our  betters,  and  terrified  to  see  how 
near  we  have  been  to  committing  the  sin  of  sins,  and  say- 
ing, ^  He  cast  out  devils  by  Beelzebub  the  prince  of  the 
devils,"  shall  begin  with  shame  to  take  the  lowest  room, 
crying,  **  God  forgive  me  for  every  cruel  word  I  ever 
ipc^e," —  thankful  if  there  be  room  leA;  for  us  at  all  in  the 
outermost  forecourt  of  Him  who  came  not  to  condemn  the 
^orid,  but  that  the  world  by  Him  might  be  saved. 

Yes,  if  we  would  keep  ourselves  unspotted  firom  the 


world ;  if  we  would  save  our  own  character  firom  the  blight 
of  cynicism  and  envy ;  this  is  our  only  method  :  to  cultivate 
what  a  distinguished  ttiinker  has  csdled  of  late  sweetness 
and  light ;  the  charity  which  comes  firom  knowledge,  the 
knowledge  which  comes  from  charity ;  the  temper  of  which 
it  is  written,  *'  He  that  loveth  his  brother  abideth  in  the 
light,  and  there  is  no  occasion  of  stumbling  in  him;  but  he 
that  hateth  his  brother  is  in  darkness,  and  walketh  in  dark- 
ness, and  knoweth  not  whither  he  goeth,  because  darknesshas 
blinded  his  eyes."  Ah  that  we  could  believe  that  1  Ah  that 
we  could  believe  that  God  is  love ;  and  that  he  that  dwelleth 
in  love  dwelleth  in  God,  and  Grod  in  him.  Then  we  should 
have  no  need  to  be  told  to  cultivate  sweetness  and  light, 
for  they  would  seem  to  us  the  only  temper  which  could 
make  Ufe  tolerable  in  any  comer  of  we  universe. 

And  more:  we  should  not  merely  cultivate  them,  we 
should  pray  for  them.  For  we  should  see  that  they  are 
divine ;  that  they  are  of  the  very  essence  of  the  all-seeing, 
all-merciiul  Christ;  that  he  alone  can  give  them  tons; 
that  he,  and  he  alone,  must  make  us  partakers  of  his  own 
spirit  of  light  and  love.  We  should  pray  to  him  daily,  — 
O  Lord,  Love  who  embracest  the  universe,  Light  who 
lightest  every  man  that  comes  into  the  world,  taLe  away 
fi^m  me  all  darkness  of  soul,  all  hardness  of  heart.  Fill 
me  with  thy  light,  that  I  may  see  all  things  in  light.  Fill 
me  with  thy  love,  that  I  may  love  all  tmngs  wAek  thou 
hast  made. 


THE  TWO  TROMBONES. 

A  THEATSICAL  EPISODB. 


Mr.  Whiffles  —  the  respected  parent  of  our  hero, 
Mr.  Adolphus  Whiffles  —  was  an  opulent  Berkshire  far- 
mer, who,  before  retiring  from  his  Dusiness  and  leaving 
it  to  his  son,  fancied  that  a  visit  to  the  great  metropolis 
would  have  the  effect  of  sharpening  the  wits  of  that  amia- 
ble youth,  an  operation  of  which  that  young  gentleman 
stood  greatly  in  need.  The  son  jumped  at  the  idea,  espe- 
cially when  he  learned  he  was  to  set  forth  on  his  travels 
alone.  With  the  parental  blessing,  and  his  purse  well 
filled,  Mr.  Whiffles,  junior,  duly  arrived  in  London  and  in- 
stalled himself  in  economical  quarters  in  Savoy  Street,  Strand. 

The  theatres,  of  course,  occupied  a  larce  share  of  Mr. 
Whiffles's  attentions  during  his  stay  in  London,  and  the 
neighborhood  of  stage-doors  afforded  him  a  vast  amount  of 
satisfacUon.  The  sight  of  **  professionals  "  in  their  every- 
day costume  was  to  mm  a  source  of  great  gratification,  and 
his  delight  when  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  aprominent 
member  of  the  orchestra  of  the  Royal  Dash  llieatre  ex- 
ceeded all  bounds.  He  vowed  eternal  firiendship  for  him 
on  the  spot,  and  there  and  then  ratified  the  agreement  by 
entertaining  his  new  acquaintance  at  a  r^herchd  supper  at 
the  Albion.  Our  story  opens  when  Mr.  Whiffles  and  his 
companion — Mr.  O'Leary  by  name — had  been  almost  in- 
separables for  the  space  of  six  weeks.  With  pain  Mr. 
Whiffles  had  lately  observed  an  expression  of  settled  mel- 
ancholy upon  Mr.  O'Leary's  expressive  countenance,  and 
had  resolutely  determined  to  divine  the  cause. 

"  You  are  lU  ?  "  said  our  hero  one  evening,  after  they  had 
supped  at  the  hostelry  above  mentioned,  and  were  quafiing 
various  ^  whiskeys  hot "  to  promote  digestion. 

Mi.  OTiCary  sighed,  shook  his  head  sadly,  and  emptied 
his  ^ass  by  way  of  a  reply. 

*' xour  supper  has  disagreed  with  you ;  you  have  eaten 
too  much, "  continued  Mr.  Whiffles,  tenderly. 

"  It  isn't  the  supper  that  worries  me,"  observed  his  com- 
panion ;  ^  it's  the  substitute." 

This  mysterious  answer  puzzled  Mr.  Whiffles.  He 
thought  it  over  seriously,  then  gave  it  up  in  despair,  and 
demanded  an  explanation.  Mr.  O'Learv  vigorously  puffed 
at  his  cigar  and  proceeded  to  enlighten  Mr.  Whiffles. 

It  appeared  mm  Mr.  O'Leary's  account  that  it  was  cus- 
tomary in  the  Royal  Dash  Theatre  for  the  management  to 
iJlow  various  members  of  the  orchestra  to  absent  them- 
selves from  time  to  time  from  their  posts  in  order  to  attend 
concerts  or  other  entertainments,  on  the  condition  that  they 
provided  efficient  substitutes  to  fulfil  their  ordinary  duties. 
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As  a  mle,  these  substitutes  were  not  hard  to  find ;  but  Mr. 
O'Leary  confessed,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  although  he 
had  searched  high  and  low,  for  some  unaccountable  reason 
he  could  find  no  one  able  or  willing  to  supply  liis  place  at 
the  theatre,  while  he  was  absent  to  folfil  a  most  profitable 
engagement  he  had  accepted  to  play  at  a  fashionable  West- 
End  concert,  the  ensuinv  evening.  Without  a  moment's 
hesitation  Mr.  AVhiffles  threw  himself  into  the  breach  and 
proffered  his  services. 

"Stufi^I"  replied  Mr.  O'Leaiy,  rudely,  «what  do  you 
know  about  music  ?  " 

Mr.  AVhiffles  couldn't  tell.  He  was  quite  certain  about 
what  he  didn*i  know,  but  that  he  refrain^  from  mentioning. 
There  was  a  painful  pause.  Mr.  O'Leaiy  smoked  silently 
on  for  some  time,  now  and  then  dnrting  a  searching  glance 
upon  the  anxious  face  of  Mr.  Whiffles,  as  if  he  were  re- 
volving some  great  scheme  in  the  innermost  recesses  of  his 
own  mind,  but  as  yet  scarcely  saw  the  manner  in  which  it 
could  be  carried  out     Suddenly,  — 

**  I  have  it  Thanks,  AVhiffles,  my  boy.  I  accept  your 
generous  offer.  You  shall  be  my  substitute,"  said  Mr. 
O'Leary. 

To  say  that  Mr.  Whiffles  was  deUci^hfed  would  but  feebly 
express  the  state  of  his  mind.  H3  grasped  Mr.  O'Lear/s 
hand  and  shook  it  fervently.  He  trembled  already  with 
excitement  His  proudest  hopes  were  about  to  be  realized. 
He  would  be  admitted  boliind  the  pcenes  of  a  theatre. 
Words  failed  to  convey  any  idea  of  his  feelings,  as  he  lent 
a  willing  ear  to  Mr.  O'Leary,  who  proceeded  to  give  him 
the  necessary  instructions. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  O'Learv  pointed  out,  there  were 
two  trombone-plavers  in  the  orche»'tra  of  the  Royal  Dash 
Theatre,  he  himself  bein^  one,  anil  that  for  the  especial 
guidance  of  Mr.  Whiffles  he  would  summarily  state  the 
case  as  follows,  premising  that  after  the  rising  of  the  cur- 
tain on  the  first  piece  a  performance  upon  the  two  trom- 
bones heralded  the  approach  of  the  villain  of  the  piece. 

Further,  his  (Mr.  O'Leary's)  experience  inducea  him  to 
believe  that  in  a  crowded  assembly  one  trombone  would 
probvbly  make  as  much  noise  as  two;  and  that  all  Mr. 
Whiffles  had  to  do,  after  announcing  himself  as  Mr. 
O'LeaiVs  substitute,  would  be  to  take  his  seat  leisurely  in 
Uie  orchestra,  and,  when  the  curtain  rose,  carefully  watch 
the  proceedings  of  the  other  trombone-player  and  imitate 
his  every  movement;  so  that,  in  reality,  one  trombone 
would  make  all  the  noise,  although  apparently,  ttco  were 
being  played.  Lastly,  he  advised  Mr.  A\^ffles  to  be  care- 
ful and  to  mind  wh^t  he  was  about,  as  the  leader  was  a 

Soon  afterwards  the  firiends  left  the  Albion  and  proceed- 
ed on  their  several  ways;  his  friend  and  companion 
already  more  than,  half  repenting  his  rashness  in  embark- 
ingin  the  undertaking. 

The  sombre  shades  of  twilight  were  enwrapping,  as  with 
a  shroud,  the  streets  of  London,  when,  carrving  Mr. 
O'Leair's  trombone  in  his  hand,  Mr.  Whiffles  might  have 
been  observed  wofal'.y  picking  his  way  through  me  pur- 
lieus of  DruiT  Lane  enaeavoring  to  find  t'  e  stage-entrance 
(tf  the  Royal  Dash  Theatre.  Two  or  three  sallow-faced 
gentlemen  were  smoking  short  pipes  in  firont  of  the  en- 
trance, and  occasionallv  a  lady  or  gentleman  passed  hur- 
riedly in,  evidently  under  the  impression  that  they  were 
bcMnd  their  time ;  but  a  glance  at  the  clock  in  the  hall  ap- 
peared to  reassure  them  as  they  made  their  way  more  leis- 
urely towards  their  respective  dresaini^-rooms.  Upon  ref- 
erenbe  to  his  watch,  Mr.  Whiffles  found  that  the  doors  had 
only  just  been  opened,  and  he  therefore  had  some  leisure 
to  look  about  him.  He  loiterei  at  the  door  for  some  time, 
wonderintr,  as  the  various  members  of  the  company  made 
their  appearance,  who  this  was,  and  who  that  ooutd  possibly 
be,  unUl  a  small,  but  uncommonly  sharp,  boy  plucked  him 
by  the  sleeve  and  said, — 

**  You'd  better  make  haste ;  they're  a  goin*  to  ring  in." 

Mr.  AVhiffles  then  became  aware  that  he  was  almost 
alone.  Without  havin-.;  the  faintest  idea  of  the  meaning 
of  "  ringing  in,"  he  mechanically  followed  the  small  boy 
down  a  gloomy  passage,  tumbled  down  a  few  steps,  picked 


himself  up  and  found  himself  upon  the  stage.  He  bad 
hardly  time  to  cast  a  hurried  elance  upon  the  novel,  not  to 
sav  dreary,  objects  by  which  ne  was  surrounded,  when  an 
elderly  individual  in  a  white  beard,  and  whose  shirt-front  sp- 
peared  to  be  plentifully  besprinkled  with  snuff,  beckoned 
the  boy. 

'<  Tom,"  said  he,  ^go  into  the  music-room,  and  aak  Mr* 
Lovejoy  for  my  copy  of  *  Old  King  Cole.' " 

The  boy  at  once  complied.  fightJv  conjecturing  tiut 
the  music-room  was  the  place  wherein  the  musicians  asBem* 
bled  previous  to  making  their  appearance  in  the  orchestra, 
Mr.  Whiffles  followed  Uie  boy  aown  a  sc<m«  or  so  of  ricket> 
ij  stairs,  to  the  great  detriment  of  his  shins,  into  a  scantily 
furnished  apartment,  situated  immediately  beneath  tlw 
stage,  wherein  he  found  several  gentlemen  composedly  ton- 
ing their  instruments.  Upon  hearino^  Mr.  Lovejoy,  the 
leader,  addressed  by  name,  Mr.  AVliimes  nervously  intio- 
duoed  himself  as  Mr.  O'Leary's  substitute. 

"  Very  good,"  said  Mr.  Lovejoy ;  "  he's  told  you  cveiy 
thin^,  I  suppose  ?  " 

Mr.  Whiffles  bowed  aasentingly,  and  darted  a  piercing 
glance  into  every  comer  of  the  apartment  in  searcn  d*  iut 
other  trombone.  Horror  I  He  wasn't  there  !  The  man  upon 
whom  he  solely  depended,  absent  I  What  was  to  be  done? 
Retreat  was  out  of^  the  question ;  as,  while  he  was  oontem- 
platinz  flight,  a  small  bell  sounded,  and  the  musicians  mt>> 
ceeded  to  take  their  places  in  the  orchestra.  Mr.  Whimei, 
stiU  bearing  the  &tai  trombone,  despairingly  followed,  and, 
ere  lon^,  found  himseh  in  the  presence  of  the  British  pob- 
lie.  The  novelty  of  his  situation  so  confused  him  that  he 
for  a  moment  seated  himself  in  the  chair  belongins  to  Mr. 
Lovejoy,  and  was  received  with  a  prodigious  outburst  of 
enthusiasm,  the  audience  supposing  mm  to  be  the  talented 
leader  himself.  This  mistaxe  was  soon  rectifi^  by  the 
appearance  of  the  veritable  leader,  who  muttered  something 
under  his  breath  by  no  means  complimentiry  to  our  hero, 
and  motioned  him  angrily  to  the  seat  usually  occupied  by 
Mr.  O'Leary.  The  audienceuperceiving  the  mistake,  ex- 
pressed their  opinion  of  Mr.  Whiffles  in  candid  and  unmis- 
takable terms,  as  he  ruefully  made  his  way  to  the  spot  indi- 
cated by  the  irate  conductor.  After  trying  to  reduce  to 
something  like  order  the  sheets  of  music  upon  the  standby 
fore  him,  Mr.  Whiffles  regained  sufficient  courage  to  look 
around  him.  «The  house  was  packed  irom  floor  to  ceiling ; 
everybody  was  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation,  and  sundiy 
anxious  voices  appertaining  to  impatient  '*  gods  "  implcKed 
the  musicians  to  strike  up  at  once  and  appease  their 
anxiety. 

Again  the  small  bell  tinkled.  Mr.  Lovejoy  tapped  his 
desk  —  raised  his  baton  —  looked  on  each  side  of  him, 
and  —  stopped.  He  whispered  the  First  Fildle,  then  left 
his  seat  and  the  orchestra.  Mr.  Whiffles  akked  his  next 
neighbor  what  this  might  portend ;  and  was  iafermed,  in 
reply,  that  Puffler,  the  other  Trombone,  hadn't  as  yet  pot 
in  an  aooearance. 

«  Couldn't  they  do  without  him  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Whiffles, 
—  devoutly  hoping  in  his  heart  of  hearts  they  couldn't. 

**  Ccrtainlv  not,"  was  the  reply. 

'<  Wouldn  t  the  big  drum  do  as  well  ?  "  inquired  Mr. 
Whiffles. 

His  neighbor  regarded  him  with  some  surprise,  smiled, 
and  continued :  — 

<*Do  without  himl  how  can  they?  Don't  ^ou  know 
that  you  and  he  begin,  the  moment  the  cui'tain  rises,  to 
bring  on  old  Russett,  the  heavy  man  ?  He  couldn't  come 
on  without  his  music,  you  know :  as  he  appears  at  the  back 
at  first,  then  crosses  the  mountains  from  left  t  j  risht  then 
from  ridit  to  lefl,  and  finally  comes  down  eft  u]>on  the  s  a  re, 
where  ne  expresses  a  variety  of  emotion;^  in  pantomime^ 
and  all  to  your  music." 

At  these  words  Mr.  Whiffles  resigned  all  hope,  and  was 
mentally  calculating  the  dangers  to  which  he  would  be 
exposed  if  he  leaped  into  the  stalls,  from  thence  into  the 
pit,  and  fought  bis  way  out  of  the  theatre,  when  the  leader 
returned,  an  ominous  frown  upon  his  brow,  followed  b^  a 
short,  fat,  pale-faced  gentleman,  apparentlv  of  foreign 
extraction,  who  carried  a  trombone  under  his  left  ami. 
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Joy  I  Mr.  Whiffles  felt  a  man  a^in.  This,  then,  was 
Firaler  1  Mr.  Whiffles  remembered  his  instructions,  and 
watched  the  new-comer  attentively;  who,  upon  his  part, 
appeared  to  regard  him  with  the  uttermost  concern.  Mr. 
Whiffles  had  occasion  to  shift  his  trombone;  Puffier  did 
likewise.  Mr.  Whiffles  felt  for  his  handkerchief;  Mr. 
Puffier  followe<l  his  example.  All  this  seemed  very  myste- 
riooff,  and  Mr.  Whiffies  was  lost  in  wonderment  when  the 
overture  (commenced.  Luckily,  the  trombones  were  not 
wanted  until  the  commencement  of  the  drama.  The  over- 
tore  ceased. 

*'Now,  look  out,"  observed  Mr.  Whiffies's  neighbor;  ''it's 
you  now." 

Mr.  Whiffles  mechanically  raised  the  instrument  to  his 
lips,  keeping  a  steadfast  gaze  the  while  upon  the  proceed- 
ings of  Mr.  Puffier,  who  did  his  best  to  stare  Mr.  \Vhiffles 
out  of  countenance.  Mr.  Lovejoy  looked  round,  and  seeing 
die  trombones  perfectly  reaily,  awaited  the  rising  of  the 
eortain.  It  was  an  agonizing  moment.  The  silence  was 
positively  painful.  One  mi^t  have  heard  a  pin  drop. 
xhe  small  bell  was  heard  agam.  Mr.  Lovejoy  tapped  his 
desk,  and  the  curtain  slowly  rose  —  in  solemn  silence  I  Mr. 
Lovejoy  began  beating  time  slowly,  and  had  even  accom- 
plished a  few  strokes  l^ore  he  realized  the  fact.  Turning 
zound  to  ascertain  tlie  meaninz  of  this  extraordinary  circum- 
stance, his  surprise  and  bewilderment  may  well  be  miagined 
at  perceiving  the  two  trombone-players  hard  at  work,  dis- 
tending their  cheeks  to  their  utmost  capacity,  nervously 
manipulating  their  instruments,  and  producing  not  a  sound  1 
And  the  most  unaccountable  thinz  was,  they  never  took 
their  eyes  off  one  another.  Mr.  Lovejoy  was  transfixed 
with  amazement. 

**  Tills  is  very  stranse,"  thought  Mr.  Whiffles.  "^  I  wonder 
when  that  fellow  b  gom^  to  begin ! " 

Tlie  little  bell  tinkled  a^n  and  again.  Mr.  Russett 
stepped  upon  the  stage  witn  some  amount  of  dignity  and 
left  It  witnout  any.  under  the  impression  that  he  was  a  trifle 
too  soon.  The  itage-manaeer,  a  gentleman  of  excitable 
tamperament  and  much  addicted  to  the  use  of  passionate 
language,  who  played  one  of  the  principal  parts  in  the 
pieoe,  rushed  fn>m  his  room,  discharged  on  the  spot  an 
moffensive  ^  eau&r  "  who,  unfortunately,  happened  to  cross 
his  path ;  went,  nalf-ardozen  at  a  time,  down  the  score  or  so  of 
ricketty  stairs,  at  the  imminent  hazard  of  breaking  his 
Becky  and,  appearing  at  the  little  door  under  the  stage 
diat  led  into  tne  orcliestra,  demanded  in  unmeasured  terms 
what  the — very  bad  word — Mr.  Lovejoy  meant  by  such 
oonduct,  and  why  the  —  excessively-rude  observation  —  he 
didn't  go  on  ?  Mr.  Lovejoy  was  too  astounded  to  reply. 
Efe  couui  only  point,  in  silent  wonder,  to  the  two  trombones. 
There  they  sat,  puffing  and  blowing  vigorously,  but  with 
BO  result.  The  stase-manaser  gesticulated  violently,  and 
nearly  had  a  fit.  The  audience,  unable  to  oomprehend 
what  was  going  on  before  their  eyes,  hissed  loudly ;  and, 
finally,  the  curtain  fell.  Then  Mr.  Lovejoy  gave  vent  to 
Ids  feelings.  He  leaped  from  his  seat  and  rushed  towards 
Mr.  Whiffles,  who,  pantin<?  with  exhaustion  aficr  his  unaccus- 
tomed exertions,  was  wining  the  perspiration  from  his  face, 
wondering  what  on  eartn  was  going  to  happen  next.  No 
sooner,  however,  did  he  perceive  the  an^y  conductor 
advancing  towards  him,  than,  with  an  intuitive  perception 
that  something  unpleasant  Was  about  to  occur,  he  made  a 
precipitate  rush  through  the  little  door,  and  sought  safety 
BBder  the  stage,  hotly  pursued  by  Mr.  Lovejoy,  who  oppor- 
taaely  came  across  the  foreign  gentleman  QuieUy  sneaking 
away,  and  fell '  upon  him  tooSi  and  nail.  The  foreign 
senllenian,  being  choleric,  knocked  Mr.  Lovejoy  down. 
Mr.  Lovejoy,  being  by  no  means  dei.cient  in  pluck,  regained 
the  perpendicular,  and — in  the  language  of^  the  ring  —  let 
iSbtb  fineign  gentleman  ''have  it."  That  individual  next 
iebed  the  astonished  Wliiffies  and  endeavored  .to  drag  him 
bdbte  Mr.  Lovejoy,  in  order  that  he  might  undergo  condign 

ff[mlent,  when  the  foreign  gentleman   slipped;    they 
fell,  and  the  two  trombone-players  mysteriously  dis- 
meared. 

They  had  fallen  down  an  unused  well  under  the  stage, 
Mr.  Wliiffies  undermost.   There  being  but  little  water,  they 


were  soon  extricated,  and,  fortunately,  no  bones  were 
broken. 

The  two  gentlemen  —  afler  a  rather  exciting  interview 
with  the  stage-manager — were,  shortly  afterwards,  permitted 
to  take  their  departure. 

Mr.  O'Leary,  next  day,  was  duly  informed  of  the  disaster, 
and  lost  his  situation.  The  same  fate  befell  the  unfortu- 
nate Puffier,  who,  it  appeared  upon  inquiry,  was  really 
laboring  under  some  severe  indisposition  that  threatened 
to  confine  him  to  his  bed ;  and  being  naturally  unwilling  to 
lose  his  salary,  he  provided  a  substitute,  like  Mr.  Whiffles, 
utterly  unable  to  play,  and  to  whom  he  gsyve,  in  ciTect,  instruc- 
tions almost  identical  with  those  given  to  our  hero  by  Mr. 
O'Leary. 

Mr.  Whiffles  returned  to  the  home  of  his  ancestors  a 
sadder  and  a  wiser  man.  He  has  never  been  to  a  theatre 
since,  and  never  thinks  without  a  shudder  of  his  terrible 
adventure  connected  with  the  two  trombones. 


SODA. 

Ojsb  of  the  chemical  discoveries  of  the  present  century, 
the  applications  of  which  are  the  most  varied,  and  the 
history  of  which  is  the  least  known,  is  the  manufiMsture  of 
soda.  It  is  a  metallic  oxide ;  that  is  to  say,  the  combina- 
tion of  a  metal  with  oxygen.  Like  potasn,  with  which  it 
has  many  affinities  and  many  common  uses,  it  belongs  to 
what  the  Arabs  called,  in  the  ninth  century,  alkalies,  —  a 
name  which,  as  well  as  alchemy,  has  been  adopted  in  most 
European  laboratories.  It  has  a  strong  affimty  for  acids, 
and  combines  with  them  to  form  various  salts.  This  propex^ 
ty  is  made  use  of  in  trades  of  various  kinds,  as,  for  instance, 
in  scouring  cloths  that  must  be  freed  from  greasy  matters, 
and  also  in  the  manufacture  of  soap.  The  i^al  composition 
of  alkalies  was  entirely  unknown  to  the  old  alcnemists. 
They,  however,  got  so  far  as  to  obtain  many  alkaline  salts, 
and  their  probable  application  was  also  perceived.  It  was 
thus  tliat  potash  combined  with  nitric  acid,  gave  saltpetre, 
one  of  the  ingredients  of  gunpowder.  Albertus  Magnus  in- 
dicated this  in  1225,  caUing  nitric  acid  dissolving  water. 
He  gave  lectures  in  Paris  on  these  subjects  with  such  success 
that  the  hall  where  he  taught  became  too  small  for  his  nu- 
merous audience,  and  he  continued  his  lessons  in  the  open 
air,  in  a  scjuare  which  took  his  name,  Magni  Albert!,  now 
corrupted  into  the  Place  Maubert.  In  o^er  to  show  the 
present  value  of  soda  in  commercial  matters,  it  may  be  well 
to  describe  the  share  it  takes  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  and 
glass  alone. 

We  owe  the  largely  increased  use  of  soap  in  the  west  to 
the  period  of  Louis  AlV.,  when  Colbert  imported  the  man- 
ufacture of  it  from  Savona  to  Provence,  where  he  founded 
large  and  very  flourishing  establishments.  Tliis  white  and 
marbled  soap  has  not  even  yet  lost  its  superiority,  and  still 
occupies  a  first  place  among  similar  products  of  other 
nations.  It  is  made  by  combining  soda  with  the  acid  fat  of 
oliveKtil.  The  class  manufactoiies  also  consume  an  immense 
quantity  of  soaa.  Glass  is  composed  of  flint  and  different 
alkaline  bases,  such  as  potash,  soda,  lime,  and  barytes. 
Certain  mineral  oxides  give  it  a  variety  ot  color,  sometimes 
of  a  very  undesirable  kind.  Should  the  paste  contain  traces 
of  iron,  inste;id  of  producing  white  glass,  there  will  be  only 
the  common  bottle-glass ;  and  if  the  iron  be  in  larger  propor- 
tions, the  dark-green  shade  will  be  the  result.  On  tne  con- 
trary, add  a  certain  quantity  of  oxide  of  lead  to  a  pure  base 
of  potash,  and  the  beautiful  crystal  glass  is  formed ;  a  still 
larger  dose,  and  the  diamond  paste,  with  its  wonderfully 
dispersive  power,  will  deceive  many  an  unpractised  eye. 
Between  these  extremes,  the  dull  bottle  and  tne  many-sided 
crystal,  there  is  the  window-^lass,  which  adds  so  much  to  the 
comfort  and  health  of  our  nouses,  the  eorgeous  looking^ 
glasses  to  adorn  our  drawing-rooms,  the  nch  decorations  for 
tne  dining-table,  the  crystal  pendants  of  our  gasaUers,  and 
many  other  other  objects  which  satisfy  our  commonest  n^ 
cessities,  and  minister  to  the  highest  taste  or  luxury. 

The  two  alkalies,  soda  and  potash,  have  been  obtained 
firom  time  immemorial,  either  by  collecting  natron,  as  it  was 
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fbrmerlj  named,  during  the  evaporation  of  alkaline  waters 
in  shallow  lakes,  or  by  burning  plants  which  ^w  on  the 
sea-shore,  and  gathering  up  the  alkali  contained  in  the  ashes. 
Hiere  are  lakes  formed,  as  it  were,  of  crystallized  carbonate 
of  soda;  such  is  Lake  Natrum  in  Egyp^  from  which  is  de- 
riyed  the  term  natron;  and  others  in  Hungary,  Russia, 
India,  Tibet,  and  Peru.  If  vegetables  have  grown  beside 
the  coast,  soda  is  predominant  in  the  ashes ;  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  flourished  inland,  potash  is  found  almost  alone. 
Hie  ashes  are  washed,  and  die  water  dissolving  the  alkalies 
maybe  used  at  once  for  any  cleansing  process;  or,  after 
filtering  and  evaporating,  it  may  be  collected  in  compact  or 
granulated  masses,  white,  red,  or  bluish.  These  rough 
mmps  were  known  in  commerce  as  soda  of  Alicant,  Tene- 
riffe,  Spain,  or  Narbonne.  There  was  still  a  third  method 
of  obtaining  it ;  not  from  plants  growing  on  the  sea-shore, 
but  really  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  such  as  searweeds ;  from 
which  a  result  was  obtained  very  poor  in  soda,  but  rich  in 
saline  composition,  and  usefrd  in  uie  manufacture  of  glass, 
where  a  variety  of  salts  mixed  with  the  molten  fluid  was 
hi^ly  favorable. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  market  for  soda  when  the  French 
Revolution  broke  out,  and  France,  placed  imder  the  ban  of 
a  European  coalition,  saw  many  sources  of  her  national 
wealth  dried  up.  Not  only  was  soda  interdicted,  but  vari- 
ous chemical  compounds  useful  for  manufactures,  and  all 
those  which  were  mdispensable  for  the  engines  of  war,  such 
as  saltpetre  and  sulphur.  The  fabrication  of  artificial  soda 
is  one  of  the  most  important  and  beautiful  discoveries  of  this 
period,  so  fruitful  in  diemical  invention ;  such  an  abundance 
was  supplied,  that  it  was  used  in  many  cases  where  potash  had 
hitherto  been  necessary,  and  thus  the  latter  could  be  reserved 
for  gunpowder  alone.  A  commission  of  savans  was  ap- 
pointed, and  they  were  not  long  in  finding  the  right  man, 
who  had  devoted  half  a  century  to  such  researches,  —  Nicho- 
las  Leblanc,  whose  manner  of  proceeding  has  survived  to  the 
present  day  without  any  particular  change ;  and  we  give, 
after  authentic  documents,  a  short  sket(£  of  the  inventor 
and  the  invention. 

Leblanc  had  been  formerly  an  ofiicer  of  health,  a  chemist, 
and  a  member  of  several  learned  societies ;  he  was  well 
known  by  his  works  on  crystallization,  and  had  discovered 
a  method  of  obtaining  isolated  and  complete  crystals,  which 
could  be  increased  at  will  by  placing  in  certain  conditions. 
He  was  also  the  first  to  observe  that  many  sulphates  crys- 
tallized in  the  same  way,  and  mi^ht  be  superposed  on  each 
other  in  crystals  of  simiLa^  form ;  uiis  was  tne  new  step  which 
led  other  learned  men  to  the  new  theory  of  isomorphism. 
At  the  request  of  the  government,  in  1792,  he  began  a 
manufactory,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  entering  into  the 
scheme,  found  the  necessary  capitaL  The  works  were  es- 
tablished at  St  Denis,  and  for  two  years  were  in  fuU  activi- 
ty, with  every  prospect  of  success,  when  an  unexpected 
catastrophe  ruined  all  the  hopes  of  Leblanc.  The  death  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  the  strict  sequestration  of  his 
estate,  deprived  tlie  partnership  of  the  indispensable  funds ; 
there  followed  a  disastrous  liquidation ;  the  utensils,  materi- 
als, and  products  already  obtained,  were  sold  by  auction ; 
the  ruin  of  the  establislunent  was  complete ;  and  the  patent 
granted  by  government  having  returned  into  its  nands, 
Uie  inventor  saw  himself  deprived  of  his  privilege,  whilst 
the  commission  had  made  known  its  smallest  details.  It  is 
curious  to  note  that  he  considered  his  manufacture  of  soda 
a  thing  of  no  account,  but  rested  all  his  hopes  of  fame  and 

Erofit  on  his  collection  of  crystals ;  he  relates  the  patient 
ibor  of  twenty  years  in  his  book,  but  a  short  note  contains 
the  two  years'  work  at  the  St.  Denis  establishment.  He  was 
more  of  a  sawmt  than  a  manufacturer ;  and  the  author  of 
one  of  the  greatest  of  modem  chemical  inventions  died 
poor  in  1806. 

The  want  of  success  in  this  undertaking  did  not  hinder 
others  from  prosecuting  the  work ;  there  was  the  same  ne- 
cessity as  before  for  the  production  of  soda,  and  now  that 
Uie  discovery  had  been  made  that  it  could  be  obtained  from 
searsalt,  there  was  no  fear  of  foreign  intervention.  The 
armies  of  Europe  could  not  prevent  the  waves  of  the  At- 
lantic and  Mediterranean  washing  the  shores  of  France,  and 


bringing  the  salt  water,  which,  when  evaporated,  gave  the 
necessary  material,  so  that  any  quantity  of  soda  could  be 
made.  Several  chemists  set  to  work ;  the  one  who  took  up 
Leblanc's  system  in  full  was  M.  Payen,  who  established  t 
manufactory  in  the  then  deserted  plain  of  Crenelle,  and 
others  were  placed  nearer  the  sea-coast,  at  Marseilles,  Ch»^ 
ny,  and  Rouen.  In  a  very  few  years  so  much  was  produced 
that  the  importation  of  soda  into  the  French  market  was 
strictly  forbidden,  according  to  the  protectionist  ideas  of 
the  period.  England,  at  this  time,  was  prevented  fiem 
adopting  the  new  trade  by  the  enormous  duty  laid  nnm 
salt  by  the  government ;  and  it  was  not  until  1823  that  Mr. 
Muspratt  established  a  manufactory  of  soda  near  Liverpool, 
which  is  still  one  of  the  largest  chemical  works  in  this  ooas- 
try,  perhaps  in  the  world. 

It  only  remains  to  show  the  process  by  which  Leblanc 
carried  out  his  ideas,  using  as  few  technical  terms  as  may 
be,  so  as  to  bring  it  within  the  understandine  of  the  gen^td 
reader.  It  will  be  seen  what  difficulties  he  nad  to  contend 
against,  what  other  chemical  products  were  brought  to  light 
during  the  operations,  and  what  close  relations  exist  between 
this  and  many  other  articles  of  trade. 

When  marine  salt  is  acted  upon  by  sulphuric  acid,  so 
acid  gas  is  thrown  off,  and  sulphate  of  soda  remains,  hi 
the  time  of  Leblanc,  chemists  were  ignorant  of  the  compo- 
sition of  the  gas  which  escapes,  and  gave  it  the  name,  for 
want  of  a  better,  of  muriatic  acid ;  and  marine  salt  was  sqh 
posed  to  be  a  composition  of  this  acid  and  soda,  which  was 
an  error.  In  the  present  day,  it  is  known  that  marine  salt 
is  composed  only  of  soda  and  chlorine,  and  that  mnriatie 
acid  consists  of  nydrogen  and  chlorine.  Neither  Leblane 
nor  his  companions  suspected  the  real  case,  that  sulphnrie 
acid  could  have  no  power  over  salt  without  the  intervention 
of  water.  It  is  this  simple  agent,  which,  by  decomposing,  fur- 
nishes oxygen  for  the  sodium,  and  hydrogen  for  the  chlorine; 
giving,  as  a  result,  the  soda,  which  combines  with  the  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  a  gas  which  flies  off,  now  called,  to  adopt 
the  more  exact  names  of  the  new  system,  hydrochloric  acid. 
Without  water  there  could  be  no  reaction ;  happily,  it  was 
always  present  in  the  sulphuric  acid  that  was  employed, 
and  consequently  this  error  in  theory  had  no  influence  over 
the  rosult  m  action.  We  have  now  reached  the  point  of 
obtaining  sulphate  of  soda ;  to  obtain  the  common  soda,  il 
is  necessary  to  divide  it  from  the  sulphuric  acid,  which  was 
altogether  Leblanc's  discovery.  Most  chemists  proposed  a 
solution  of  this  difficult  question  by  heating  it  with  various 
bodies ;  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  one  which  gave  the  best 
results,  —  chalk,  or  carbonate  ot  chalk,  and  charcoal.  It  is 
singular  that  he  did  not  even  know  the  exact  theory  of  the 
reaction  this  produces,  which  later  chemists  have  fully 
defined ;  but  his  instinct  was  so  sure,  his  first  ex^riments 
were  conducted  with  such  accuracy,  and  the  quantities  were 
so  irreproachably  defined,  that  later  years  have  in  no  degree 
changed  the  manufacturing  process  which  Leblanc  first  laid 
down.  First  came  the  decomposition  of  marine  salt  by  sul- 
phuric acid ;  then  the  decomposition  of  sulphate  of  soda  by 
the  heated  kiln,  and  the  washing  of  the  rough  soda  on  the 
floor  of  the  kiln. 

From  the  first  of  these  operations,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant articles  in  modern  industrial  occupation  intervenes} 
— that  of  sulphuric  acid.  In  a  few  years,  a  way  of  making 
it  in  large  quantities  was  discovered ;  and,  going  side  by  side 
with  soda,  of  which  it  was  the  issue,  the  iajce  of  all  chemical 
operations  was  c^n^ed.  It  is  by  the  help  of  it,  that,  dir 
roctly  or  indirectly,  diemists  are  enabled  to  extract  from 
the  different  salts  tne  greater  part  of  the  acids  used  in  laborar 
tories  and  in  the  arts.  Thaxiks  to  it,  hydrochloric  acid  has 
been  economically  obtained,  which  has  rendered  such  service 
in  paper-making,  bleaching,  dyeing  of  stuffs,  also  serving  for 
the  preparation  of  gelatine,  ot  ammoniacal  salts,  and  of  dis- 
infectants. Next  is  carbonic  acid,  which  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  soda-water  and  all  effervescent  drinks,  in 
the  extraction  of  sugar  firom  beetrroot,  and  the  fabrication 
of  alkaline  bicarbonates ;  and  last  of  all  is  azotic  acid,  the 
most  powerful  agent  of  oxidation,  which  dissolves  all  metals, 
even  gold  and  platina,  when  united  to  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  is  indispensable  to  the  workers  in  metals.    By  sulphuric 
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add,  phospliates  are  transformed  into  powerful  manures ; 
•aiplu^es  of  aluminium,  of  potash,  of  ma^esia,  of  ammonia 
and  iron,  are  economically  obtained,  wim  many  other  im- 
portant applications  in  agriculture,  medicine,  and  domestic 
economy.  The  production  of  electric  currents,  of  electro- 
chemical gilding  and  plating,  the  refining  of  gold  and  silver, 
the  making  of  stearine  canmes,  the  purification  of  colza  and 
other  oils,  the  dissolution  of  indigo,  are  -  some  among  many 
other  branches  of  trade  which  could  not  be  carried  on 
without  sulphuric  acid ;  and  its  bcin^  manufactured  in  such 
large  quantities  is  entirely  owing  to  me  soda-works. 

One  of  the  most  serious  embarrassments  arose  fit)m  the 
immense  quantity  of  hTdrochloric  acid  which  was  poured 
out  from  the  soda-works  in  the  form  of  gas.  It  was  con- 
densed as  much  as  possible  by  passing  it  through  a  se- 
ries of  Tessels  fuU  of  water,  thus  obtaining  acid  dissolutions, 
which  had  a  certain  value,  but  more  was  produced  than 
oould  be  disposed  of.  Besides,  much  escaped  into  the  at- 
mosphere in  the  shape  of  corrosive  acid  vapor,  which 
attacked  the  iron  parts  of  buildings,  dried  up  the  leaves  of 
die  trees,  and  exercised  a  most  pernicious  influence  on  the 
health  of  the  surrounding  neighborhood.  The  winds  car- 
ried it  away  to  great  distances,  and  the  effects  were  percep- 
tible miles  away.  The  proprietors  had  to  pay  heavv  dam- 
ages ;  and  it  became  a  matter  of  existence  or  non-existence 
to  the  soda-works  to  find  a  means  of  condessins  and  col- 
lecting this  deleterious  acid.  All  tliese  difficmties  have 
been  surmounted ;  and,  as  it  has  often  happened  in  chem- 
istrr,  each  has  become  the  means  of  fresh  progress.  One 
of  tae  most  curious  plans  tried  to  purify  the  air  was  to  build 
the  works  near  to  ofd  abandoned  quarries,  and  burying  the 
inoonvenient  vapors  in  their  depths ;  but  the  acid,  penetrat- 
ing the  stone,  rendered  it  moist  and  friable,  so  that  portions 
fisfi,  and  houses  built  in  the  neighborhood  were  rendered 
nnsafe.  Two  different  arrangements  are  now  adopted,  both 
succeeding  perfectly.  One  is  to  pass  the  gas  through  many 
hundreds  of  stone  bottles,  communicating  with  eaoi  other 
through  well-luted  tubes ;  a  current  of  water  is  driven 
through  them  in  an  opposite  way  to  the  gas,  and  the  small- 
est portion  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  thus  dissolved.  Another 
plan  is  what  is  called  the  absorbing  cascade ;  a  high,  wide 
tower  is  built  of  flint-stones,  the  interior  of  which  is^ filled 
with  coke,  fragments  of  flint,  or  bricks  set  apart ;  the  gas  is 
introduced  at  the  base,  and  before  it  can  escape  it  luis  to 
pass  through  all  the  interstices  of  these  hanl  materials. 
From  above,  a  fine  rain  of  water  is  continually  falling,  and, 
meeting  the  ^as  at  every  angle,  retards  its  progress,  and  ab- 
sorbs the  acid. 

The  artificial  soda  differed  much  firom  the  appearance  of 
tlie  natural  soda,  to  which  the  eye  was  accustomed ;  thus 
the  new  production  excited  great  distrust;  the  washeiv 
women  especially  refused  to  use  it,  saying  that  it  burned 
the  linen.  Whether  true  or  not,  it  led  to  a  very  valuable 
discovery,  by  which,  through  the  aid  of  a  simple  process, 
the  exact  amount  of  potash  and  soda  contained  in  the  lump 
can  be  accurately  denned.  Henceforward,  the  relations  be- 
tween producers  and  consumers  rested  on  a  certain  basis, 
whilst  previously  some  amount  of  subterfuge  had  been  re- 
sorted to,  innocent  in  its  way,  and  rather  ingenious,  as  the 
Icdlowing  illustration  will  show :  Among  all  the  foreign  al- 
kalies which  commanded  the  exclusive  confidence  of  cer- 
tain consumers,  there  was  one,  the  red  potash  of  America, 
which  enjoyed  an  unexceptional  favor.  Rather  unexpect- 
edly, the  announcement  was  made  that  several  packages  of 
the  much-desired  product  had  arrived ;  and  the  fact  seemed 
to  be  well  establisned.  The  barrels  which  held  it  were  of 
the  well-known  wood,  the  staves  strongly  bound,  and  when 
a  barrel  was  opened  there  were  the  same  large,  angular 
fatrnps,  rather  rea  in  color,  betraying  their  origin  by  the  caus- 
tic navor  when  touched  by  the  tongue.  It  was  immediately 
hoi^ht  up,  and  used  in  various  ways  with  perfect  success, 
like  the  best  quality  of  American  potash.  From  this  time 
tinre  were  regular  arrivals  of  the  same  article,  and  not  a 
Qoinplaint  was  heard.  The^  were,  however,  manufactured 
ii  Vaogirard,  near  to  Pans,  by  weakening  the  artificial 
nda,  the  color  being  due  to  the  addition  of  sulphate  of  cop- 
per, and  the  angular  appearance  was  obtained  by  melting 


and  breaking  it  into  firagments,  after  allowing  it  to  cooL 
Thus  the  obstinate  consumers  had  forced  a  manufacturer 
to  exert  his  imagination  in  order  to  sell  them  French  soda, 
instead  of  American,  at  the  price  of  a  hundred  and  thirty 
firancs,  when  it  was  only  worm  eighty  francs. 

A  few  words  in  conclusion  as  to  the  salt-works  on  the 
phores  of  the  Mediterranean  may  not  be  uninteresting,  as 
they  form  the  groundwork  from  which  the  manufacture  of 
soda  springs.  The  water  from  the  sea  is  brought  during 
the  summer  months  into  large  basins,  where  it  clears  and 
concentrates  its  quality  by  evaporation,  until  the  time 
arrives  when  it  is  saturated;  that  is,  when  it  contains  the 
largest  quantity  of  salt  that  the  water  can  keep  in  a  state 
of  dissolution.  There  is  a  curious  phenomenon  connected 
with  this  period :  the  surface  of  the  water  acquires  a  red 
tint,  and  exhales  the  odor  of  violets,  which  is  thus  accounted 
for:  Many  small  organic  beings,  such  as  the  little  crus- 
taceous  branchiopodes  and  a  globular  microscopic  vegetable, 
both  of  a  red  color,  —  for  the  crustacean  feeds  on  the  latter, 
and,  its  body  being  transparent,  the  color  of  the  food  it 
swallows  is  visible,  —  live  in  the  salt  water.  As  the  evap- 
oration proceeds,  the  density  of  the  water  in  which  they 
move  increases ;  and  ihe  time  comes  when  it  is  so  consider- 
able that  they  can  no  longer  live  in  it,  but  rise  to  the 
surface  like  a  thin  tissue  spread  over  the  liquid,  and  form  a 
ros;jr  and  perfumed  bed.  Then  the  workmen  say :  *^  The 
basin  will  now  yield  its  salt."  Many  other  matters  are 
deposited  besides  the  salt,  such  as  salt  of  magnesia,  chalk, 
soaium,  iron.  When  the  early  attempts  were  made,  the 
existence  of  iodine  and  bromide  were  altogether  unknown 
articles  in  chemistry ;  they  have  both  played  an  important 
part  in  the  progress  of  photography. 

There  was  one  drawback  to  the  success  of  these  salt- 
works, which  has  been  removed  during  the  past  few  years ; 
the  evsmoration  being  due  to  the  season  of  tne  year,  a  warm 
or  a  cold  Rummer  made  the  greatest  difference,  and  long 
periods  of  rest  often  hindered  the  workmen.  It  is  weu 
known  that  heat  is  but  a  modification  of  force ;  and  wherever 
a  machine  can  be  worked,  there  is  a  source  of  heat ;  and,  by 
means  of  appliances  not  difiicult  to  modem  mechanics,  it 
can  be  transformed  into  a  source  of  cold.  When  the  ques- 
tion arose  how  the  salt-pits*  could  be  regulated  in  tnese 
respects,  it  was  known  that  powerful  steam-engines  of  more 
than  a  hundred  horse-power  were  used  in  Lidia  for  the 
making  of  ice.  In  the  London  Exhibition  of  18G2,  an  eco- 
nomical and  elegant  machine  of  this  kind  was  esdiibited ; 
this,  on  a  larger  scale,  was  immediately  employed,  and  the 
temperature  can  now  be  lowered  at  the  right  moment  for 
the  production  of  sulphate  of  soda.  Perhaps,  in  future  days, 
the  manufacture  of  soda  may  be  no  longer  necessary,  for  an 
immense  subterranean  deposit,  rich  in  saline  particles,  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  the  salt  marshes,  has  been  discovered  in 
Germany,  near  to  Magdeburg — a  stratified  mass,  slowly 
formed  by  the  sea  in  past  geologic  ages,  and  buried  in  tlie 
bowels  of  the  earth  by  the  accumulation  of  later  formations. 
It  was  discovered  in  1860;  and  the  place,  little  known 
before,  has  attracted  many  visitors  interested  in  the  subject. 
The  barbarous  proceedings  which  were  long  used  to  prepare 
this  ^ali  —  the  burning  down  of  forests,  which  were 
rapidly  being  exhausted  in  Germany,  Russia,  America,  and 
Tuscany  —  are  no  longer  necessary ;  and  the  supply  of  soda, 
either  m>m  the  waves  of  the  sea  or  the  mines  ot  Germany, 
appears  to  be  inexhaustible. 


SIGNOR  JOHN. 


I. 

It  seems  but  this  morning  that  I  got  up  before  the  sun,  hi 
our  little  wooden  house,  to  cook,  bake,  wash  in  the  river, 
help  to  mow  the  grass,  coax  my  father,  serve  my  brother 
Niccolo,  and  be  as  happy  as  the  grasshoppers  that  sing  both 
night  and  day.  We  nved  upon  a  very  high  Alp,  and  we 
were  poor,  though  we  did  not  suffer  hardship.  In  winter 
we  had  plenty  of  pine-logs  to  keep  the  fire  alive,  and  at 
night  we  were  very  gay,  singing  songs  and  playing  the 
ziuer.  In  summer  we  breakfasted  on  the  grass  in  the  faint 
dawn,  dined  under  the  long  roof  at  the  sheltered  side  of  the 
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hoiue,  and  sapped  by  the  starlight;  after  which  I  danced 
for  my  father,  while  I^iccolo  played  the  pipes.  The  chance 
passing  of  trayellers  was  an  excitement  to  us.  A  wood-car- 
yer  from  the  Tyrol  sprained  his  foot  near  our  place,  and 
taught  Niccolo  to  canre  whilst  we  nursed  him.  This  was 
something  to  be  grateM  for,  as  trayellers  would  buy  the 
work ;  and,  besides,  itgaye  our  boy  something  to  do.  He  w?d 
a  cripple  from  his  birth ;  one  foot  did  not  come  to  the  ground, 
somenow,  and  his  back  was  a  good  deal  bent.  He  had  a 
little  square  face,  with  bright  eyes,  and  brown  hair,  and  was 
said  to  be  quite  a  Swiss,  as  our  mother  had  been.  The  first 
figure  he  caryed  was  my  patron  saint,  Christopher,  watHng 
tmrough  the  torrent  with  the  Child-Ciod  on  his  shoulders ; 
and  it  was  giyen  me  after  he  had  bitten  one  of  my  fingers 
because  I  had  stayed  out  alone  in  the  moonlight,  forgetting 
to  fetch  him.  He  neyer  was  so  yexed,  however,  that  1 
could  not  offer  him  comfort,  asking  him  to  plait  my  long 
hair,  which  came  to  my  ankles.  I  would  sit  down  on  the 
ground  with  my  back  against  his  knees,  when  he  would 
dress  the  hair  beautifully.  If  I  were  restless  he  woidd  hurt 
me ;  if  I  were  patient  ne  would  kiss  me ;  and  if  his  work 
pleased  him  ftdfy,  he  was  blithe  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Once  I  went  with  my  father  to  a  feast  at  a  lower  village, 
the  festa  of  St.  Florian.  This  was  the  first  occasion  on 
which  I  wore  my  mother's  costume.  On  the  night  before 
the  feast  I  was  holding  out  my  foot  to  note  how  my  shabby 
skirt  had  crept  up  my  leg.  My  father  came  and  measured 
me  with  his  alpenstock.  ^  You  are  now  as  tall  as  your 
mother,"  he  said ;  "  you  may  henceforth  wear  her  clothes." 
He  shed  teurs  in  the  morning  when  he  saw  me  in  her  dress, 
but  was  so  well  pleased  afterwards,  that  I  ran  to  the  nearest 
tarn  to  see  what  I  could  be  like.  The  tarn  was  nearly  filled 
with  rosy  clouds,  besides  a  gigantic  pine-tree,  which  tapered 
up  and  broke  them.  I  seized  the  sombre  draperies  of  the 
pine-tree,  and,  gazing  into  the  water,  saw  a  maiden  like  tlie 
women  whose  fathers  are  wealthy  vine-dressers.  Her  petti- 
coat was  of  orange  cloth,  her  long,  narrow  apron  of  a  rich 
shade  of  blue,  her  black  velvet  bodice  was  laeed  with  gold 
over  white,  and  a  deep  red  sash  was  foldedfwell  about  her 
waist.  The  only  part  of  the  picture  that  I  knew  was  a  pale, 
dark  countenance,  with  bright  red  lips,  and  the  wide  black 
eyes  that  seemed  to  take  up  half  the  face.  I  marked  Nic- 
colo's  plaits  and  the  silver  arrows  he  had  fastened  in  them, 
and  the  bunch  of  scarlet  ash-berries  which  he  had  fixed  be- 
hind my  ear.  I  saw  that  this  was  myself  and  ran  merrily 
back  to  the  chftlet  to  hug  my  little  Niccolo,  and  tell  him 
not  to  pinch  our  neighbor  Teresa,  who  was  kindly  coming 
to  keep  house  for  him  whilst  my  father  and  I  were  away. 

Placido  with  his  mule  came  to  meet  us, — a  young  man  of 
the  village  who  had  sometimes  business  on  our  Alp.  He 
brought  us  to  see  his  house,  in  which  he  had  just  outpretty 
fiimiture,  and  asked,  us  to  praise  the  fresco  of  St.  Florian 
upon  the  gable,  which  he  had  lately  got  retouched  for  the 
festa.  He  had  also  made  a  new  staircase  up  to  his  balcony ; 
and  the  people  joked  Placido,  saying  he  meant  to  take  a  wife. 

It  was  a  very  pleasant  festa.  People  treated  me  as  a 
woman,  now  that  I  was  erown  enough  to  wear  my  mother's 
clothes.  I  was  otten  au:ed  to  dance,  and  listened  to  vrith 
attention  when  I  sang  and  played  the  zither.  The  next 
day  Placido  brought  us  a  long  way  upon  our  itMid  towards 
home ;  we  could  not  get  him  to  leave  us  till  the  worst  of 
the  journey  was  past.  Thanks  to  his  stout  mule,  we  got 
over  all  our  difficulties,  and  were  going  along  merrily,  when 
we  heard  a  voice  above  us  shouting  through  the  pines. 

Right  above  our  heads  there  was  a  desert  of  lonelv 
crags,  a  wild  and  dreaded  place,  where  death  lies  in  wait 
for  men.  My  father  left  me  sitting  upon  a  pine-stump,  and 
went  shouting  up  the  crass,  seeking  the  stranger  who  had 
called.  He  returned  wiUi  him  by  and  by,  and  we  hurried 
along  on  our  journey,  for  though  the  air  was  flushed  with 
color,  yet  the  darkness  was  close  at  hand.  We  hastened 
alon^  m  silence,  dragging  each  other  up  steeps,  and  going 
hana  in  hand,  step  oy  step,  slowly  across  narrow-  shifty 
places.  The  trav^er  had  a  fair  foreign  look,  which  is  to 
us  most  peifect  beauty.  His  locks  shone  in  the  twilight, 
after  my  father's  dusky  head  had  got  lost  in  the  gloom  of 
the  pines. 


Arrived  at  our  Alp  at  ast,  we  found  Teresa  preparing 
supper,  and  Niccolo  sitting  in  the  doorway,  piping  shrilly 
up  to  tiie  moon.  The  stranra*  gave  me  his  haoa  up  tlie 
last  ascent,  then  raised  it  to  nis  hps. 

'*  My  pretty  little  girl,"  he  said,  ^  you  have  certainly 
saved  my  life." 

When  Niccolo  saw  us  coming  he  limped  to  meet  us. 

'<  Who  is  this  that  has  come  with  you,  Netta,  who  smiles 
and  kisses  your  hand  ?  " 

"  Hush  1  Niccolo ;  he  is  English,  but  he  understanda  our 
talk." 

The  Stranger  threw  down  his  hat  and  knapsack  before 
our  door.  Ae  firelight  shone  over  the  threshold,  and  our 
neighbor  Teresa  appeared  carrying  out  the  supper-table, 
which  she  placed  upon  the  grass. 

The  next  morning,  when  I  wakened,  I  peeped  down 
between  the  rafters  of  my  bedroom  in  the  loft,  and  saw  the 
stranger  talking  to  my  father  in  the  doorway. 

I  crept  down  the  ladder,  and  found  nobody  in  the  place. 
Niccolo  had  lit  the  fire  for  me,  and  gone  away  to  his  work, 
and  I  heard  my  Other's  voice  shouting  in  the  distance.  Tlie 
si^or  was  then  gone.  I  heaved  a  sigh  between  regret  and 
rmief,  and  seized  hold  of  a  pitcher  and  prepared  to  go  to 
the  tarn.  I  made  a  step  across  the  threshold  and  started 
back ;  the  signer  was  leaning  smoking  against  omr  ch&let. 

I  sprang  back  so  quickly  that  I  broke  the  pitcher,  and 
had  to  press  my  hand  on  my  eyes  to  keep  the  tears  from 
falling. 

**  Child,"  said  the  signor,  smiling  in  at  me,  ^  why  do  yon 
take  such  pains  to  hide  your  fiEU^?  One  does  not  see  so 
pretty  a  thing  every  day." 

'^  I  am  not  pretty  this  morning,"  I  said.  **  It  was  only 
my  mother's  clothes.  And  I  was  mding  my  face  in  trouble 
because  I  have  broken  my  jui^-" 

^  And  you  were  going  to  tetch  water  ?  "  he  said.  '^  And 
yonder  pail  is  too  heavy  for  you  ?  And  it  was  all  owing  to 
me  that  you  broke  the  pitcher  ?  " 

He  lifted  the  pail  on  his  shoulders,  **  Come,  let  us  fetch 
the  water,"  he  said;  *<  I  shall  want  you  to  show  tlie  way.** 

We  fetched  the  water  together,  and  the  stranger  taught 
me  to  call  him  the  Signor  John.  He  had  an  air  ^and  and 
gentle,  and  a  pleasant  light  in  his  eyes.  He  laughed  gaily 
when  amused,  and  that  encourao^ed  me.  At  breakfast  we 
saw  no  Niccolo,  and  I  invited  the  Signor  John  to  look  at 
his  carvings :  at  St.  Barbara  with  her  tower,  St  Dorothy 
and  her  roses,  St.  Vincent  among  his  orphans,  St.  Elizabeth, 
whose  royal  mantle  was  filled  with  bread.  Niccolo  had 
carved  them  all,  "and  they  stood  in  a  row  in  his  workshop. 
They  were  far  the  finest  things  we  had  got  in  our  chil^ ; 
yet  when  I  brought  the  signor  to  look  at  them  Niccolo  shut 
the  door  in  his  mce. 

'*  Never  mind  I  "  said  the  Signor  John,  "  we  can  amuee 
ourselves ;  I  wish  to  make  a  sketch  of  you,  if  you  don't  ob- 
ject to  sit." 

^  I  ought  to  be  at  my  work,"  I  said ;  but  ran  to  tell  m j 
father,  who  was  chopping  wood  in  the  pine-brake. 

"  It  is  an  honor  not  to  be  refused,"  he  said.  "  Tou  most 
ask  the  good  Teresa  to  stapr  and  prepare  our  dinner." 

The  signor  spread  out  his  pictures  for  me  to  see ;  sayins 
he  was  an  artist  only  by  love,  and  not  by  profession.  I 
thought  that  love  must  have  the  best  of  it,  so  tx^auUful  was 
his  work ;  much  finer  than  Placido's  fresco,  which  was  con- 
sidered something  grand.  There  were  pictures  of  lovely  ladies 
who  were  of  his  own  country;  and  their  beauty  seemed  to 
laugh  at  me,  and  my  heart  began  to  sink. 

**  Signor,"  I  said,  almost  tetfftilly,  <'  shall  I  not  return  to 
the  chAlet  and  put  on  my  mother's  clothes  ?  " 

^  Your  mother's  olothes ! "  he  cried,  amazed. 

^  Those  I  had  on  yesterday.  The  colors  are  gay  and 
bright.  Else  I  shall  make  such  an  ugly  picture,  —  you  will 
throw  it  away." 

''  You  make  far  the  prettiest  picture  I  have  ever  seen,"  he 
said,  "and  I  shall  hang  it  up  where  I  can  look  at  it  every  day." 

I  blushed  with  surprised  delight.  *^  Thank  you,  Signor 
John,"  I  muttered,  and  crossed  my  hands  as  he  had  ar- 
ranged them,  and  gazed  over  into  ue  pine^brest  in  a  way 
which  he  had  alre^y  approved. 
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The  Bignor  remained  at  our  ^chSlet  for  a  whole  week. 
Erery  morning  we  started  on  some  new  excursion ;  he  and 
I  together,  for  my  father  had  not  time  to  attend  to  him,  and 
Niocolo  coald  not  walk. 

One  evening  we  were  all  at  supper  when  Flacido  ap- 
pealed with  his  mule  coming  up  our  Alp.  My  father  wel- 
comed him  kindly,  and  bade  nim  sit  down  and  eat.  He 
looked  strangely  at  the  Signor  John  and  then  at  me,  but 
onr  new  friend  spoke  to  him  pleasantly,  and  they  were  soon 
conTersing  tocetner.  Flacido  was  a  large  man  with  a  oalm 
£m».  He  had  dajk,  thoughts  eyes,  and  brows  well  bent 
abore  them,  and  a  heap  of  coal-black  locks  that  left  his 
temples  broad  and  bare.  He  had  a  slow,  gentle  smile,  but 
was  quick  and  firm  in  speech.  *^  As  steady  as  Flacido  Lo- 
res," was  a  byword  down  in  his  village. 

After  supper  was  over  Flacido  seized  on  the  supper-table 
and  carriea  it  back  to  the  chAlet ;  I  following  on  nis  steps 
widi  a  dish  and  ewer.  As  I  washed  the  platters  and  re- 
stQved  them  to  their  shelves,  Flacido  put  logs  on  the  fire 
and  blew  them  into  flames. 

I  finished  my  task  and  put  off  my  apron,  chattering  gaily 
to  him  all  the  time.  I  could  see  his  figure  looming  out 
against  the  firelight,  and  at  the  same  time  my  father  and 
the  Signor  John,  standing  talking  out  in  the  moonlight 

Flacido  had  given  me  very  absent  answers ;  but  at  last 
made  a  sudden  move,  and  with  two  long  strides  stood  right 
befiire  me. 

**  Nettay**  he  said,  ^  I  came  to  ask  if  you  would  marry 


I  was  utterly  amazed  and  a  good  deal  firightened ;  he 
kM^ed  80  very  determined,  as  if^I  must  come  off  that  mo- 
ment, whether  I  would  or  not.  My  knees  knocked  together, 
and  I  clung  to  the  table. 

**  You  don't  really  mean  it,  Flacido ;  you  cannot  want  a 
irife!" 

"Not  any  wife,"  he  said;  **I  only  ask  fi>r  yon." 

«  O  Placido,  don't ! "  I  said. 

"  Look  yon,  my  little  dearest  one ! "  he  ur^ed,  "  yon  may 
think  me  a  rough  lover.  But  never  was  a  wife  more  loved 
and  Jgfized  than  you  will  be,  if  ^ou  come  to  me  I  " 

**  Thank  yon,  Flacido,"  I  said ;  **  you  mean  to  be  Yery 
kind  to  me,  but  I  do  not  think  about  marrying;  and  please 
be  so  very  good  as  not  to  ask  me  again." 

My  &ther  and  the  Signor  John  here  put  in  their  heads 
attbe  door. 

''What  is  this  that  is  going  on?"  said  my  father. 
*Netta,  are  you  scoldin^our  neighbor?" 

"  Oh,  no,  no  1 "  cried  Placido,  *'  it  is  only  that  my  suit 
^spleases  her.  I  asked  her  just  now  to  marry  me ;  and  she 
does  not  wish  to  consent." 

•What I "  cried  my  fiither,  turning  to  me.  "  You  don't 
mean  to  say  that  you  would  refuse  so  kind  an  offer  ?  Do 
not  think  about  me,  my  daughter.  I  would  rather  see  you 
provided  for  than  keep  you  for  my  comfort." 

•  I  do  not  like  to  marry,"  I  said,  weeping.  '^  I  do  not  love 
Flacido,  and  it  would  be  dreadful  to  have  to  marry  him." 

Piaddo's  fiice  flushed  and  then  turned  pale  again.  ''I 
<fid  not  come  here  to  make  you  weep,"  he  said,  sadly. 
''Hie  pain  of  my  disappointment  is  not  worth  one  of  your 


He  turned  to  go  away ;  but  my  father  seized  him  by  the 
arm.  **■  Wait,  mv  dear  firiend ! '  he  said,  ''  and  do  not  be 
offended  at  a  girl  who  is  still  a  child." 

Then  turning  to  the  signor,  who  had  looked  on  gravely 
at  this  scene: — 

•  Signor  1  come  to  my  assistance,"  he  cried.  ''  Netta  will 
heed  your  counsel." 

The  signor  looked  at  me  tenderly,  with  an  uneasy  look 
IB  his  £a^ 

•  As  yon  say,  she  is  only  a  child,"  he  said.  ''  I  beg  you 
will  sire  her  a  little  longer  time  to  play." 

•  So  be  it,  then,"  said  my  father. 

I  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief,  and  looked  gratefully  at 
die  friend  who  had  saved  me.  Flacido  gazed  from  me  to 
the  signer,  and  from  the  signor  back  to  me ;  then  suddenly 
lakl  bold  of  his  alpenstock  and  bade  us  a  quick  good-night. 

After  this  we  had  some  more  pleasant  days,  till  at  last 


there  arrived  a  sad  one  when  the  signor  prepared  to  leave 
us.  I  felt  an  odd  pain  in  my  heart  which  I  could  not  drive 
away.  The  night  before  his  departure  I  was  standing  at  the 
fire  alone;  the  logs  were  almost  burnt,  and  lay  in  a  red  heap 
on  the  hearth.    The  signor  came  and  stood  by  me. 

''  Netta,  when  I  am  gone  you  must  often  think  of  me." 

I  strove  with  a  sensation  of  choking. 

"  What  1  have  you  not  a  word  for  me  V  " 

"  I  do  not  want  to  weep,"  I  cried,  and  my  tears  came 
down  in  a  storm. 

"  X  will  certainly  come  back  next  year,"  said  the  signor, 
''  and  then  you  will  be  a  woman  grown." 

I  wrung  my  hand  away  from  mm,  and  fled  to  my  lofl. 
The  next  morning  at  breakfast  he  scarcely  looked  at  me. 
My  father  was  ^omg  a  journey  with  him,  and  they  talked 
about  the  roads.  Niccolo,  who  had  now  become  merry, 
made  faces  behind  the  signer's  back,  while  I  stood  misera- 
bly in  the  doorway,  rubbing  mv  chilly  hands  together.  The . 
travellers  bsMle  us  good-by,  and  Niccolo  went  off  to  his  work- 
shop ;  but  I  stood  gazing  drearily  down  the  Alp. 

The  signor  turned  and  came  back  to  me. 

^  Buy  yourself  a  ribbon,  pretty  one,"  he  said,  ^  when  yon 
go  to  toe  next  festa." 

In  another  moment  he  was  gone,  and  I  had  a  piei^e  of 
gold  in  my  hand.  I  uttered  a  moan  of  indignation,  and 
went  flying  down  the  Alp.  "  Signor  John  I  Si:Tnor  John  I " 
I  cried,  in  a  voice  that  must  have  been  shrill  enough  to 
frighten  the  eagles. 

I  crushed  the  money  into  his  hand,  but  it  fell  to  the  ground 
between  us ;  and  he  hurried  off,  laughing,  and  looking  over 
his  shoulder.  I  dug  the  earth  with  my  nails,  and  buried 
the  gold  where  it  lay ;  then  fled  away  into  the  pine-brake, 
to  weep  long  and  fiercely.  That  evening  Placido  came 
back  and  repeated  his  question.  I  gave  him  a  sullen  **  No ; " 
and  he  went  away  more  sadly  than  he  had  done  before. 
Ani  then  I  began  to  get  happy  again,  for  Kiccolo  did  not 
pinch  me,  and  talked  to  me  all  about  his  carvings,  just  as 
before  the  signor  came. 

But  my  father  came  back  from  his  journey  with  a  trou- 
bled face. 

**  Placido  has  lefl  his  village,"  ho  said,  ^  and  gone  to  push 
his  way  in  the  world  I  " 

n. 

Three  years  passed,  and  I  was  a  staid  maiden,  who  did 
not  care  much  for  festas  nor  gay  clothes.  I  was  not  of  so 
merry  a  temper  as  I  had  promised  to  be,  and  people  thought 
I  was  haughty,  and  some  of  the  girls  disliked  me.  This  was 
partly  owing  to  Niccolo,  who  would  say,  "  You  need  not 
speak  to  Netta,  she  is  grown  so  proud ;  she  thinks  herself 
quite  a  princess  since  the  Englishman  kissed  her  hand  I " 
A  little  thing  gets  one  a  character  when  gossips  are  by  to 
talk.  Then  I  did  not  choose  to  marry,  and  that  was  the 
worst;  for  though  suitors  might  not  grieve  like  Placido 
Lorez,  yet  no  one  likes  to  be  refused,  and  their  friends 
resented  my  coldness.  So  I  was  a  lonely  kind  of  creature, 
and  lived  in  my  own  way,  clinging  fast  to  my  father,  and 
only  vexed  when  he  would  say,  **  When  I  am  dead  and 
gone,  Netta,  who  will  take  care  of  you  and  our  peevish 
Niccolo?" 

So  things  went  on  till  the  avalanche  came  down  upon  us, 
killing  my  poor  father,  and  burying  him  in  the  ruins  of  our 
house.  The  goats  and  kids  were  killed,  and  Niccolo  was 
sorely  hurt ;  and  only  I,  as  if  by  miracle,  escaped. 

We  sat  for  many  hours  on  the  fallen  rocks,  till  the  people 
from  the  village  reached  us,  when  they  brought  us  down  to 
their  houses,  and  treated  us  like  their  own.  I  tried  to  give 
little  trouble,  for  I  had  nothing  to  give  them  in  return ; 
nothing  at  all  had  we  saved  but  the  (HOthes  we  wore ;  Nic- 
colo's  arm  was  hurt  so  that  he  could  not  carve;  and  a 
woman's  work  is  not  much  when  she  has  not  got  a  home  to 
work  in.  The  housewives  in  the  village  had  got  daughters 
of  their  own,  and  nobody  seemed  in  ne^  of  a  giri  to  help 
them.  The  worst  was  that  nobody  would  love  Niccolo,  for, 
besides  being  utterly  helpless,  the  lad  had  a  biting  tongue^ 

Flacido's  aged  mother  came  out  to  look  at  me ;  when  hhe 
saw  my  saddened  face  the  tears  came  down  her  cheek. 
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"  My  girl,"  she  said,  ^  I  haye  hated  you,  for  you  sent  my 
son  away ;  but  the  Lord  has  sent  you  trouble,  and  I  must 
forgive  you." 

She  brought  me  into  her  house,  and  I  told  her  my  bitter 
thoughts,  and  that  I  wanted  to  go  down  to  the  world  where 
wages  are  given  to  labor. 

^  At  Como,"  she  said,  ^  are  the  silk  factories ;  and  there 
is  many  a  way  of  earning  when  one  gets  down  to  the  level 
world.    You  used  to  play  the  zither,  and  sing  a  song." 

"  That  is  long  ago,  I  said,  ^  and  the  zither  is  buned  with 
my  father.    I  fear  that  all  my  music  is  buried  with  it." 

''  At  your  age  the  music  is  not  hushed  so  quickly,"  she 
said,  kindly,  and  pulled  an  old  zither  down  from  a  shelf. 
^  It  used  to  be  sweet  enough,"  she  added ;  '*  take  it  with  my 
blessing.  At  least  it  may  cheer  your  way  if  it  puts  no 
money  m  your  purse.  And  the  village  shall  see  to  your 
Niccolo ;  though  it  must  be  owned  he  is  an  imp." 

So  I  resolved  to  go  down  to  the  level  world,  to  work  at 
the  silks  of  Como,  or  at  any  thins  I  could  find  to  do.  The 
zithei  was  to  go  with  me,  and  Niccolo  was  to  stay  at  the 
village  till  sudi  time  as  I  shoula  have  money  to  come  back 
and  fetch  him. 

I  took  my  zither  on  my  shoulder,  and  a  wallet  in  mj 
hand,  and,  committing  myself  to  God,  I  set  out  on  my  lone- 
ly way.  Niccolo  limped  along  with  me  half  a  mile,  and 
when  we  found  he  could  go  no  fiirther,  we  stopped  on  the 
lonely  road  for  a  last  embrace.  The  poor  lad  nad  always 
loved  me  dearly,  and  his  spirit  was  qmte  broken  now,  and 
he  clung  to  me  with  cries.  It  was  a  moment  of  the  crud- 
est anguish  when  I  had  to  push  him  at  last  away  froxn  me, 
and  to  nurry  away.  I  heard  hiB  sobs  behind  me  for  a  long 
way  as  I  went,  and  later  fancied  I  could  hear  them  still,  in 
the  rush  of  the  falling  river,  and  the  faint  wail  of  the  pines. 

I  had  passed  two  pretty  villages  along  my  wa^  ana  the 
sun  had  already  set  when  I  reached  Uie  third.  There  was 
a  glare  behind  the  mountains,  and  a  warm  golden  haze 
floated  in  the  vale.  The  houses  came  down  a  nill  and  the 
streets  were  flights  of  steps.  Far  above  the  roofs,  and  out 
of  the  chestnutr-trees,  rose  the  burning  brazen  cap  of  the 
campanile,  and  the  bell  was  sounding  lazily,  as  if  ringing 
itself  to  sleep.  The  pines  I  had  left  behind  me,  in  fringe  5 
olive  and  purple,  on  the  dusky  heights ;  and  here  mere 
were  only  the  lieavily4aden  firuit-trees,  chestnuts  drooping 
over  my  shoulder,  cherries  dropping  into  my  mouth,  walnuts 
lining  the  roadside,  and  fig-busnes  thrust  in  my  path.  Vines 
ran  over  the  walls  and  upon  the  crimsoned  roots,  and  clus- 
ters of  ripened  grapes  hung  in  at  ih:^  doors  and  windows. 
A  cloud  of  silvery  smoke  had  blent  with  the  haze  of  the  sun- 
Mi^and  there  wm  a  smeU  u  of  burning  logs  and  fragrant 
food. 

The  next  day  I  passed  through  still  more  villages,  and 

t  down  to  the  flush  and  bloom  of  the  Lombard  plains. 

[le  mountains  here  became  walls  of  a  gigantic  garden ;  vines 
wrapped  their  terraces,  and  melons  ripened  in  the  meadows 
in  the  midst  of  the  com.  Plums  were  as  lumps  of  gold, 
and  the  peaches  glowed  in  the  firuitrgathercr's  basket, 
while  nectarines  and  apricots  added  perfume  to  the  colored 
air.  Great  rows  of  mulberry-trees  reminded  me  now  of  the 
silk  works,  and  the  grasshoppers  sang  bo  loud  that  I  took 
them  for  birds. 

I  got  on  board  a  small  sailing  vessel  that  plied  upon  the 
lake,  earning  my  fare  by  a  little  music,  ana  went  singing 
down  to  Como,  weary,  travel-soiled,  and  with  blisters  on 
my  feet.  I  fell  asleep  in  the  middle  of  my  songs,  and  was 
gently  shaken  awake  again  by  the  captain's  merry  wife. 
She  wore  a  white-and-scarlet  head-dress,  and  a  large  cross 
of  gold,  and  crushed  grapes  out  of  a  basket  into  her  baby's 
lau^ng  mouth.  The  gayety  here  on  the  lake  was  a  thmg 
to  make  one  stare, — boats  with  scarlet  cushions,  ladies  in 
lace  mantillas,  boatmen  with  dazzling  shirts  and  brilliant 
sashes.  The  lake  glowed  with  the  most  exquisite  bluish 
green,  and  out  of  it  rose  the  palaces,  with  terraces  climlHng 
Uie  heights.  We  passed  towns  like  straggling  castles,  whose 
streets  were  ladders  of  stone  creeping  up  mnn  the  water ; 
and  all  these  wonderful  novelties  were  to  me  a  fantastic 
dream. 

Giulia,  the  captain's  wife,  found  me  a  lodging  in  the  town 
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of  Como,  a  closet  under  a  chimney,  beside  the  room  where 
she  and  her  husband  had  their  home.  In  order  to  reach 
this  nest  I  had  to  climb  a  hundred  steps,  jvhicb  wound  in 
and  out  of  the  houses  up  to  the  roo&.  Noises  roused  me 
by  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  wheels  rolling,  voices 
shouting,  tambourines  ringing,  besides  the  sound  of  many 
novel  kuids  of  music.  I  oru^ed  up  my  dusty  clothes,  and 
went  out  to  look  at  the  town.  The  people  were  hoUHng 
their  market  in  the  piazza  of  the  Duomo,  and  tables  were 
there  set  out,  with  provisions  piled  on  them  lavishly.  The 
shops  under  the  loggie  were  already  all  alive,  and  deep 
amber  curtains  fluttered  gaily  out  of  the  arches.  Flowen 
teemed  from  the  dark  and  crooked  balconies  overhead, 
which  hung  like  crazy  cages  fipom  the  upper  windows. 
Colors  were  flashing  everywhere ;  flnom  brilbant  oleanda 
blossoms  hanging  luce  living  flames  in  the  air,  from  the 
gay  dresses  of  the  people,  the  piles  of  monster  melons,  Uie 
red  marbles  of  the  Broletto,  and  the  Duomo's  deeper  hues. 

I  lifted  the  heavy  curtain,  and  went  into  the  Duomo; 
the  mass  was  over,  and  the  most  of  the  people  were  gone ; 
but  others  kept  pouring  in  and  the  place  was  full.  Some- 
body touched  me  on  the  shoulder,  and  I  looked  up  with  a 
start    Here  was  Placido,  in  the  dress  of  a  boatman  I 

^  Netta ! "  he  whispered,  excitedly.  His  face  was  flushed, 
and  there  were  tears  in  his  eyes. 

^  O  Placido  Lorez  1 "  I  cried,  and  gave  him  both  my 
hands. 

We  sat  on  a  bench  and  whispered  in  a  shady  comer  of 
the  church.  Each  had  a  story  to  tell,  and  each  had  a  readj 
listener. 

''My  father  is  dead,  Placido,"  I  said,  ''and  Niccolo  is 
hurt  in  the  Alps.  I  have  come  down  here  to  Como  to 
try  and  earn  money  at  the  silk.  That  is  my  whole  stoiy: 
so  life  is  sad  enough." 

"  I  guessed  it  was  so,"  said  Placido.  "  I  knew  how  it 
must  TO  with  you  when  I  saw  you  crying  at  the  mass.  Ab 
for  me,  I  have  travelled  far.  I  have  stored  crops  and 
driven  oxen,  and  helped  with  the  vines  in  the  south.  For 
some  months  I  have  been  a  boatman  here  on  the  lake ;  and 
yesterday  I  had  it  in  mind  to  return  to  the  Alps.  But  now 
I  believe  Fll  wait  a  bit.    There's  never  good  in  haste." 

"  There  is  a  captain's  wife  who  b  go^  to  me,"  I  said,  it 
being  now  m;^  turn  again ;  "  and  £e  says  I  shall  earn 
money  by  singing,  flir  me  people  here  in  the  plains  are  as 
fond  of  music  as  ourselves.  I  sing  better  than  I  used  to  do^ 
and  your  mother  has  given  me  her  zither." 

"  Little  Netta  1 "  he  said,  "I  have  made  a  good  bit  of 
money,  and  I  don't  like  to  think  that  you  must  work.  I 
can't  forget  the  day  when  you  declared  you  could  not  love 
me,  but  maybe  if  you  were  to  try  you  might  change  your 
mind.  It's  not  that  I  am  much  to  care  for ;  but  the  love  in 
my  heart  is  strong.  Who  knows  but  tha^  after  all,  I  could 
make  you  happy  T" 

"  placido,'  I  said,  "you  are  a  kind  man ;  but  as  I  reflised 
to  marry  you  before  when  I  had  got  a  home,  so  I  will  not 
accept  you  now  because  I  am  in  need  of  one." 

"  1  would  not  bribe  you  with  any  thing  but  just  my  love," 
he  answered,  moumfliUy.  "  So  if  it  cannot  be,  it  can't,  and 
I  will  not  vex  you.  Xou  must  at  least  let  me  be  your 
friend,  however.'' 

"  My  best  friend,"  I  said ;  and  after  that  we  walked  hand 
in  hand  about  the  church,  Placido  showing  me  the  pictures, 
and  explaining  what  they  meant,  and  telling  me  the  touching 
stories  that  are  painted  m  the  jewelled  windows. 

The  captain's  wife  befriended  me,  and  people  liked  my 
music,  and  I  could  earn  more  money  with  my  zither  than  in 
the  factories.  The  people  would  gather  round  me,  asking 
each  for  his  fitvorite  song,  and  my  story  got  whispered 
among  them,  and  they  were  kinder  than  I  coiud  telL  "  She 
sings  for  a  helpless  brother,"  they  said,  and  fees  were  there- 
fore doubled  as  they  dropped  in  my  lap.  Great  people  also 
would  send  for  me  now  from  their  viuas ;  and  I  began  to 
save  a  little  money. 

I  had  to  sing  one  evening  at  a  palace  on  the  lake,  and  it 
was  dark  when  I  took  my  seat  on  the  verandah.  The  lake 
glittered  with  moonlight  and  all  along  the  terraces  hung 
dimly-colored  lamps.    A  crowd  of  gay  figures  had  gathex^ 
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on  the  marble  steps  that  led  into  the  water.  When  I  sang 
ereiy  one  listenea;  when  I  ceased  I  was  forgotten,  save 
that  somebody  went  to  a  table  and  fetched  me  wine. 

I  looked  up  to  thank  this  somebody,  and  saw  the  Signor 
John. 

*^  Little  Netta  t "  he  exclaimed,  amazed.  ''  Can  it  be  pos- 
sible that  this  is  yon? " 

"Yes,  signor,"  I  said. 

^  Tell  me  how  it  has  happened,**  he  asked.  ^  What  can 
hare  fetched  yon  down  out  of  the  snows  to  Como?  " 

"^  My  Either  is  killed  by  the  avalanche,"  I  said, "  and  I  am 
earning  money  for  Niccolo;  who  is  hurt  in  the  Alps.  It  is 
now  time  for  me  to  go,  signor ;  sood-by  I "  ' 

"  Stay,  I  am  going  with  youT"  he  said,  and  followed  me 
out  on  the  hill,  carrying  my  zither. 

**  Sit  down  here  and  rest,"  he  said,  when  we  had  gone  a 
BtUe  way. 

**  But  I  have  still  to  get  to  Como,"  I  said,  <*  and  I  want  to 
rest  in  my  bed." 

**  Hiat  is  true,"  said  the  signor,  smiling.  **  Let  us  then 
take  a  boat  at  once  1 " 

I  looked  up  the  water,  and  assured  myself  that  Flacido 
was  nowhere  waiting  for  me.  I  stepped  into  the  signer's 
boat,  and  went  floating  with  him  down  the  moonHt  lake. 

"  How  beautiful  you  have  grown,  Netta  I "  said  the  sig- 
nor as  we  went.  *' Did  I  not  tell  you  that  you  would  be  a 
woman  when  we  should  meet  again  ?  " 

I  gravely  shook  my  head.  1  remembered  that  he  had 
not  come  back,  even  to  see  if  I  were  alive. 

"  You  have  also  grown  prim  and  cold,"  he  added  pres- 
ently. "  Indeed,  yon  are  so  changed  that  I  wonder  how  I 
knew  jou." 

"It  is  only  that  one  cannot  always  b.e  a  child,"  I  said, 
sadly  ;  and  he  lifted  me  out  of  the  boat,  and  brought  me  to 
the  foot  of  the  staircase  which  led  up  to  my  nest  in  the  roof. 
When  I  peered  down  from  the  top  I  saw  him  still  looking 
up.  I  looked  then  into  the  glass  at  the  face  which  Signor 
John  had  called  so  beautiftd. 

"  Placido  never  told  me  that  I  was  beautiful,"  I  reflected. 

m. 

After  that  I  saw  the  signor  every  day.  I  had  long  walks 
on  the  hills  with  him,  and  many  a  pleasant  hour  on  the 
moonlit  lake.  He  used  to  meet  me  at  the  Duomo,  so  that 
I  could  not  think  of  my  prayers ;  and  Giulia  began  to  tease 
me,  calling  me  a  noble  Engfish  dame. 

"  YouTT  not  forget  me  and  baby,"  she  said.  "  YouTl 
send  us  a  present  from  England;"  and  I  had  already  con- 
■dered  in  secret  about  what  I  should  send  her. 

I  thought  I  should  be  extremely  happy  were  it  not  for 
Flacido  Lorez ;  but  his  face  was  always  before  me,  and  his 
ejes  had  got  grave  and  sad.  His  sadness  troubled  me  so 
moch  that  I  tried  to  keen  out  of  his  way,  and  he  soon  saw 
that  I  avoided  him,  and  was  careful  not  to  annoy  me. 
Once  when  I  went  out  on  the  lake  with  the  Signor  John,  it 
h&Dpened  that  Placido's  boat  was  the  boat  he  hired.  Not 
tm  I  was  fairly  seated  did  I  see  the  boatman. 

Flacido  picked  up  his  oars,  and  took  his  seat  so  that  he 
ooald  not  see  me ;  and  never  spoke  a  word  nor  moved  his 
head.  His  oars  dipped  in  the  lake  and  scattered  the  shining 
water  to  right  and  left ;  but  except  for  this  sign  of  life  he 
Bi^ht  have  been  taken  for  a  man  of  stone.  He  did  not  even 
l^ce  at  tne  as  I  passed  him  out  of  the  boat,  but  his  down- 
cast &ce  haunted  me  all  that  night. 

The  next  day  I  was  tripping  alons  by  the  boats  on  the 
verge  of  the  lake ;  my  zither  perched  on  my  shoulder,  and 
ibve»  blooming  in  nnr  breast ;  rare,  bright  flowers,  sent  me 
that  morning  by  the  Signor  John.  It  was  far  in  the  afl;er- 
Boon,  when  there  is  a  ^tter  about  the  place,  such  a  burn- 
ing oi  color  and  flashing  of  water,  such  a  glow  and  dazzle 
orerhead  and  underfoot,  that  sometimes  one  can  hardly  see 
one's  way.  The  boats  look  all  the  same,  with  their  crimson 
euahions,  and  with  the  dash,  as  of  ink,  in  the  water,  under 
the  aide  that  is  agaunst  the  sun.  The  boatmen's  white  shirts 
make  them  also  one  like  another,  though  none  were  so  tall 
IS  Placido,  nor  so  quiet,  nor  yet  so  strong.  This  time  I  did 
not  see  him,  however,  till  he  put  himself  right  in  my  way. 


"  Netta,  I  want  to  sjpeak  to  you." 

''  Make  haste  then  I  '^  I  said,  gaily. 

Placido  took  my  hand  and  made  me  sit  on  the  side  of  his 
boat.  Before  this  I  had  rather  believed  in  his  strength 
than  known  it. 

Ho  looked  at  me,  straight  in  the  face,  with  a  lon^,  wistful 
gaze.    "  You  are  going  to  meet  the  signor  ?  "  he  said. 

«  Yes." 

"  Netta,  has  he  asked  you  to  be  his  wife  ?  " 

I  said,  ^  Not  yet,  Placido ;"  and  I  began  to  get  angry. 

"  Netta,  do  you  think  you  love  him  f " 

I  hung  myWd  and  blu«hed,  wWch  might  mean  mj 
thing. 

«  Dear, "  he  said, "  you  need  not  be  angry,  but  you  must 
listen  to  me.  Gentlemen  seldom  marry  peasant  girls, 
though  it  may  charm  them  to  walk  and  s^  with  one  like 
you.  And  you  have  yourself  to  look  to.  Don't  think  me 
selflsh,  for  I  have  no  wish  on  earth,  if  it  be  not  to  see  you 
happy.  If  /could  have  made  you  happy,  I  would  have 
done  it ;  but  as  that  is  not  to  be — by  Heaven  I'll  see  that 
no  one  shall  make  you  wretched  1 " 

"lam  not  so  easuy  niade  wretched," I  said,  haughtily. 

Placido  looked  at  me  tenderly  for  a  moment,  and  then 
turned  away  his  face. 

<*  Wicked  tongues  can  break  the  purest  heart,"  he  said, 
softly. 

I  looked  at  him  in  ereat  amazement,  and  then  I  blushed ; 
my  face  blushed,  and  my.  ears,  my  throat,  and  my  naked 
arms ;  and  then  the  blood  seemed  to  freeze  within  me,  and 
my  pulses  got  cold  and  still.  I  did  not  speak  for  a  minute^ 
but  gazed  on  the  ground  and  thought. 

**  rlacido,  ^ou  may  look  at  me  now,"  I  said,  presently,  "  for 
I  am  only  gomg  to  thank  you." 

Then  I  turned  and  left  him,  and  went  my  way.  I  did  not 
flaunt  so  gaily  nor  trip  so  lightly  as  usual,  jlie  pain  in 
Placido's  face  had  ?iven  ine  a  shock. 

The  signor  was  already  waiting  for  me  up  in  the  hills ;  it 
being  now  a  matter  of  course  that  I  should  meet  him  there 
in  the  evening  when  we  would  watch  the  sun  set  redly 
behind  the  vmevards,  while  he  talked,  to  me  all  about 
England,  and  of^  his  home  where  my  pretty  portrait  now 
hung  on  the  walL  I  had  believea  that  he  always 
thought  of  me  as  fliture  mistress  of  this  honored  home: 
never  thinking  at  all  of  the  gulf  between  us.  Now  I  sat 
by  him  silently  looking  down  on  the  shining  lake. 

«  Netta,"  he  said,  «  what  ails  you  ?  " 

"  1  have  been  thinking  of  how  I  can  tell  you  that  I  must 
not  come  here  again,"  1  said. 

*<  Must  not  come  here  again  1 "  he  echoed.  ^  Who  has  the 
right  to  prevent  you  ?  " 

"  Only  my  own  will,"  I  answered. 

*'  Then  that  must  bend  to  mine,"  he  said,  smiling ; "  for  I 
cannot  live  without  you." 

A  lump  rose  up  in  my  throat,  but  I  choked  it  down. 

"  Signor,"  I  sajd  sadly,  <*  I  am  an  ignorant  girl  from  the 
mountains,  while  you — you  know  the  world.  You  nught 
have  been  kinder." 

He  glanced  quickly  at  my  face ;  his  brow  suddenly  red- 
dened, and  he  turned  his  head  away  from  me.  So  had 
Placido  looked  when  he  feared  to  pain  me ;  only  Placido 
had  nothing  to  blush  for ;  the  blush  had  been  left  for  me. 

"  There  is  no  need  to  be  vexed,"  I  said,  "  and  I  did  not 
mean  to  hurt  you.  I  am  going  back  to  Uie  town  now.  I 
shall  always  be  proud  of  your  mendship,  Signor  John." 

I  waited  a  minute  patiently,  but  he  did  not  move  his 
head.  I  did  not  see  any  reason  why  I  should  wait  or  speak 
to  him  again,  so  I  turned  away,  and  began  walking  towards 
the  town. 

I  heard  his  steps  coming  behind  me. 

"Netta  I  "he  called. 

«WeU?"Isaid. 

"  Netta,  will  you  be  my  wife  ?  " 

I  felt  a  great  cdiock  of  triumph.  He  had  really  said  the 
words,  and  I  could  tell  Placido ;  and  yet  somehow  all  the 
gladness  had  gone  out  of  my  heart  In  an  hour  my  life 
was  changed ;  yet  I  did  not  know  it. 

I  said  "Yes,"  slowly,  for  I  thought  I  loved  him,  and  I 
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remembered  that  he  was  a  noble  ngnor,  and  that  in  this  he 
was  Tery  good.  Placido  had  said  truly  that  lords  do  not 
many  peasants;  and  the  signor  had  made  a  sacrifice  in 
order  to  win  my  hand.  I  knew  that  I  ought  to  be  proud  of 
it|  and  yet  somehow  I  felt  ashamed.  I  could  not  forget  his 
fiice  when  he  had  turned  it  away  firom  me,  nor  the  struggle 
which  I  had  then  witnessed,  nor  the  wound  that  had  been 
given  to  my  pride.  Surely  I  might  be  content,  I  thought, 
yet  I  wept  that  whole  night  through ;  I  thought  I  had  l^n 
a  gi^eat  aeal  happier  when  alone  on  the  Alpine  paths. 

jRie  sisnor  brought  me  gifts  ;  a  chain  for  my  neck,  and 
trinkets  &r  my  ears,  and  a  ring  for  my  finger,  as  a  pledge 
of  troth.  Never  was  a  more  generous  lover  Uian  the  Signor 
John.  The  evening  after  I  received  them  I  decked  myself 
in  the  jewels,  and  ran  out  into  the  twilight  to  brinz  my 
news  to  Placido.  This  fiiend  had  been  away  at  G>lico 
since  early  dawn,  and  I  watched  for  his  cominz  back  from 
my  little  window  up  in  the  roofl  His  boat  puUed  into  the 
harbor  lust  after  sunset. 

**  O  Netta !  is  it  you?  "  he  cried,  and  sprang  eagerly  to 
the  beach. 

I  shook  my  head  at  him  laughingly,  and  the  dying  flare 
of  the  sun  blazed  on  my  jewels. 

^  Placido,  I  have  come  to  tell  you  about  it ;  I  am  to  be 
married  this  day  week  I " 

Placido  bent  his  head ;  **  I  thank  God  for  your  welfare," 
he  said. 

I  bit  my  lips  cruelly,  and  the  tears  sprang  to  my  eyes.  I 
had  thought  thai  he  might  have  been  just  a  uttle  erieved. 

*'Itis  wonderful,"  I  said,  **how  fiiends  can  be  glad  to 
lose  one." 

Placido  looked  at  me  in  wonder.  His  face  was  deadly 
pale,  and  he  appeared  to  be  very  tired,  or  to  have  lately 
suffered.  Somehow  I  could  not  be  satisfied,  though  I  had 
come  out  here  to  triumph  over  him.  He  had  thought  I 
could  be  treated  lightlv,  and  I  had  shown  him  his  fears 
were  vain.  He  had  thanked  Grod  for  my  happiness,  and 
that  was  alL 

He  began  now  to  speak  cheerfully,  seeing  that  clouds  had 
gathered  on  my  face. 

'*  So  vou  are  going  to  be  a  noble  lady, "  he  said,  "  in 
some  splendid  olace  Mvond  the  seas.  Maybe  in  the  course 
of  years  you  will  come  back  to  Como." 

I  did  not  believe  a  word  of  it;  it  seemed  all  a  lying  tale. 
It  was  like  the  stories  told  out  of  the  curling  smoke  when 
the  logs  are  burning  in  the  Alps.  I  stood  upon  a  heap  of 
sails,  with  my  foot  on  the  ed^e  of  the  boat,  my  jewels  flash- 
ing as  the  boat  swayed,  and  my  eyes  on  the  west  where 
the  light  was  fading.  Yes,  yes,  I  was  to  be  a  noble  lady, 
and  to  live  in  a  foreign  country^  with  the  Signor  John,  and 
there  would  be  a  very  vast  difierence,  in  the  days  that  were 
still  to  come,  between  me,  up  in  my  high  place,  and  Placido^ 
plying  his  boat  on  the  lake. 

The  light  faded  away,  and  the  water  lapped  darkly  at 
the  side  of  the  boat.  My  jewels  ceased  to  flash,  and  there 
was  a  lone,  lon^  silence,  which  Placido  broke. 

'*  And  Kiccolo  ?  "  he  asked,  abruptly,  as  if  following  out 
some  train  of  thought. 

I  gave  a  sudden  violent  start,  and  stared  at  him  blankly. 
In  the  midst  of  my  excitement  I  had  forgotten  Niccolo.  In 
arranging  for  my  own  welfare  I  had  let  my  poor  helpless 
brother  slip  out  of  my  thoughts  I 

*^  The  signor  will  take  care  of  him,"  I  muttered ;  ^  I  will 
bring  him  with  me  to  England.  " 

'*  1  our  signor  is  a  generous  man,"  returned  Placido ;  and 
tiien  I  bade  him  gocM-night,  and  went  up  to  my  nest  to 
think. 

I  sat  on  my  bed  in  the  dark,  tossing  my  twinkling  jewels 
about  in  my  lap.  The  signor  had  gone  to  a  ball  at  one  of 
the  palaces  on  the  lake ;  he  was  dancing  even  at  this  moment 
with  the  ladies  who  were  quite  his  equals,  yet  whom  he 
had  not  found  so  lovable  as  simple  me.  Ah,  for  the  sake  of 
my  love,  would  he  be  good  to  Niccolo  ?  It  seemed  to  me, 
as  I  sat  there  in  the  depths  of  my  sore  remorse,  that  there 
was  no  one  half  so  dear  to  me  as  that  lone,  helpless  creature 
whom  people  disliked  and  called  the  imp;  I  had  promised  to 
come  back  for  my  brother,  and  I  vowed  I  would  keep  my  word. 


Next  day  I  was  earlier  than  I  need  have  been  at  tha 
fiuniliar  seat  on  the  hilL 

^  Signor,"  I  sud,  as  soon  as  he  was  seated  beside  me. 

**  You  must  not  call  me  •  signor, '  Netta." 

"Ah,  I  always  forget  You  remember  my  brother 
Niccolo  ?  " 

The  signor's  face  clouded.  "I  do  remember  him  weU," 
he  said. 

**  He  is  waiting  till  I  return  for  him  up  in  the  Alps." 

*'  He  must  wait  a  long  time  then,  NeUa,  if  you  are  eoming 
with  me." 

«  Sisnor  I "  I  said,  '<  can  we  not  bring  Niccolo  with  as  ?  " 

He  laughed  a  low  laugh.  He  did  not  mean  to  be  unkind, 
I  think ;  it  was  only  that  he  felt  amused. 

^ No,  Netta;  indeed  we  could  not  take  him.** 

**He  has  no  one  at  all  but  me,"  I  said,  speaking  low  — 
holding  my  breath. 

^  He  must  leam  to  do  without  you,  then.  Once  for  all, 
my  pretty  one,  you  must  leave  your  fiiends  behind  yon ; 
though  you  can  still  provide  for  your  brother,  —  get^g 
some  one  to  take  good  care  of  him  up  in  the  mountains." 

"  No  one  loves  Niccolo,"  I  muttered  reflectively. 

'^  Therefore  you  need  not  think  me  cruel,"  said  the 
signor. 

<*  Therefore  I  cannot  leave  him,"  I  whispered. 

The  signor  began  to  look  angry. 

«<  Netta, "  he  sidd,  «<  you  talk  like  a  spoiled  child. 
You  must  try  to  for^t  Italy,  and  that  is  tibe  plain  truth. 
It  will  be  quite  nard  enough  upon  me  " —  Here  he 
stopped. 

<<Yes?"  I  said,  lookmg  at  him.  •'Tell  me  what  will 
be  hard." 

Nothing,"  he  said,  smiling  again;  "nothing  that  will 
not  be  set  right  when  you  have  been  a  year  in  England." 

"  And  have  auite  forgotten  Italy  ?  " 

"  And  have  almost  forgotten  Italy.  And  now,  since  that 
is  settled,  my  Netta,  tell  me  what  you  will  have  for  a  wed- 
ding gift?" 

^  Signor,"  I  said,  ''you  have  already  given  me  too  much. 
You  have,  indeed,  been  veiy  good  to  me — that  I  canxiot 
forget." 

"Tush,  Nettal  what  is  the  matter  with  you?"  he  said. 
"  I  will  give  you  any  thing  you  like." 

I  sat  silent  again,  looking  out  over  the  water.  In  the 
distance  some  elegant  ladies  were  embarkins  firom  tlieir 
marble  stair-case.  Away  at  die  bottom  of  the  Uke  towered 
the  azure  walls  of  the  Alps,  and  away,  further  stUl,  folded 
up  somewhere  in  their  royal  purple,  sat  my  sad,  crippled 
brother,  my  poor,  peevish  lad,  whom  nobodv,  save  myself 
would  ever  love.  Yonder,  with  the  dainty  ladies,  was  the 
place  for  the  Signor  John ;  mine  was  in  the  Alps,  with 
Niccolo. 

"  Signor,"  I  said  at  last,  "  I  am  an  ignorant  girl,  but  I 
have  ^en  lately  thinking  more  than  you  would  believe.  I 
acknowledge  tliat  it  was  generous  of  you  to  ask  me  to  be 
your  wife,  and  that  my  love  would  not  be  worth  to  you  all 
the  trouble  it  must  cost.  Like  should  mate  with  like,  and 
you  and  I  are  unlike ;  yet  I  should  hardly  have  dared  to 
speak  had  it  not  been  for  Niccolo." 

The  signor  looked  at  me  in  amazement. 

*'  You  mean  that  you  want  to  to  be  firee  again,  Netta?  * 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  if  you  please." 

"  You  mean  to  give  up  every  thing  for  Niccolo  I " 

«  To-morrow  I  uiall  be  on  the  Alps,  going  back  for  him^** 
I  said. 

"  Netta,  you  shall  not  jilt  me  I " 

"  No,  Si?nor  John,  that  would,  indeed,  be  too  saucy. 
You  shall  jut  me,  if  you  like  it  better," 

"  This  is  very  fine,"  he  said ; ''  but  I  shall  alter  your  way 
of  thinking  I " 

"In  the  meantime,  say  good-by,  signor,  for  I  shall  not 
see  you  to-morrow." 

"  Grood-by,  Netta,  for  the  present." 

"  Good-by,  Signor  John,  and  may  God  be  with  you  I  * 

He  had  caught  both  my  hands,  as  if  he  would  not  let  mo 
go ;  but  I  twisted  them  from  him  suddenly,  and  went  nm« 
I  ning  down  the  hill  and  out  of  his  sight. 
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I  packed  np  mj  {ewels,  and  sent  them  back  to  their 
owner,  who  had  been  generoas  enoazh  to  give  them,  as 
though  I  had  been  fit  to  be  his  wire.  Mj  good  Giulia 
carried  them,  after  momning  over  them  for  an  hour,  and 
early  on  the  following  day  I  went  out  to  look  for  Placido. 

"I've  come  to  say  good-by,  Placido.  I'm  off  now  to  the 
Alps." 

••  The  Alps !  *•  cried  Placido^  wonderinglj. 

*  For  Niccolo,"  I  said,  brightly.  "  We  are  not  going  to 
England  though.    The  signor  is  going  alone." 

Placido  sprang  from  his  boat  with  a  radiant  face. 

"Ah,  Nettal  is  it  truth?  But  you  shall  not  trayel 
alone." 

"  Of  course  I  shall  trayel  alone.  I  did  it  before  with  a 
sadder  heart." 

"  I  am  goin?  to  see  my  motlier,"  said  Placido.  "I  hope 
you  will  not  object" 

"  Why  should  I  object  ?  "  Isaid.  "  Your  mother  will  be 
glad  to  FCC  you." 

•*  As  glad  as  your  Niccolo  to  see  you." 

•Til  take  care  to  tell  her  you  are  coming,"  I  said. 

"You  think,  then,  that  you  are  likely  to  out-walk  me?  " 

"What  I  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  are  coming  with 
me  now  ?  " 

••  I  mean  to  be  your  fellow-trayeller,"  he  said,  "  unless 
yoQ  tell  me  truly  that  you  would  rather  be  alone." 

I  ooold  not  say  that  I  would  rather  go  alone,  so  we  made 
our  journey  together  back  to  the  Alps.  As  we  went  along, 
Placido  told  me  much  of  his  former  journeys,  and  what 
grief  he  had  suffered,  and  what  dreary  things  he  had  said 
to  himself;  and  I  knew  well  that  his  misery  had  been  be- 
cause I  could  not  loTe  him.  As  for  me,  I  confessed  my 
carelessness  with  regard  to  Niccolo,  and  my  feelines 
towards  the  English  signor,  which  had  been  all  made 
np  of  pride ;  and  Placido  tried  to  excuse  me  a  little,  and 
promised  not  to  think  iU  of  me.  It  was  much  happier 
trayelling  with  him  than  wandering  quite  alone,  and  by  the 
time  we  got  near  his  village  I  was  grieved  that  the  journey 
waspast. 

We  sat  upon  two  large  pine-stumps  then,  and  looked  at 
each  other  ^vely.  Another  wind  of  the  road  would 
bring  ns  within  sight  of  friends.  I  had  felt  a  strange  joy 
in  being  alone  in  the  world  with  Placido,  and  I  knew  by 
Placido's  face  that  he  liked  taking  care  of  me. 

"Netta,"  said  Placido,  simply,  "will  you  be  my  wife  at 
last?" 

"I  wonder  you  ask  me  again,"  I  said;  "but  it  would 
coat  me  &r  too  dear  to  refuse  you  now." 

So  it  happened  that  we  were  married  in  his  village 
church,  with  his  mother  and  my  Niccolo,  besides  many 
friends,  around  us.  And  now  we  are  again  at  Como; 
Nicoc^  who  has  got  stronger,  is  carving  figures  under 
our  ^«es,  while  grandmother  teaches  our  child  to  touch 
the  zither.  And  Placido  is  not  a  boatman  now ;  we  live 
in  our  own  vineyard,  where  the  Signor  John  has  been  to 
see  us,  bringing  his  charming  English  bride. 
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Yu,  that* s  my  house  under  the  hillside  there,  facing 
the  south,  where  the  lights  are ;  you  saw  it  as  you  came 
up.  Pretty  ?  Well,  as  pretty  as  we  can  make  it.  Liooks 
like  aa  oasis  in  a  black  desert;  and  hard  work  it  is  to  keep 
it  decent  with  so  many  pits  about,  each  belching  out  its  clouds 
of  viUanous  smoke,  black  as  the  coal  which  makes  it ;  for 
yon  see,  we  have  not  only  the  fires  for  the  pumping  and  cage 
engine,  but  those  at  the  bottom  of  the  ventilating  shafts,  and 
the  soot  they  send  floating  out  into  the  air  is  something 
8tartlin«r,  without  counting  the  sulphurous  vapors  which  ruin 
vegetation;   not  that  there's  much  this  Christmas-time. 

Of  course,  if  you  like  to  go  down  you  can  go.  I'll  go 
with  you.  Oh,  yes ;  I've  often  been  down.  I  should  think  I 
have — hundreds  of  times.  Why,  I've  handled  the  pick 
myself  in  the  two-foot  seam  as  an  ordinary  pitman,  though 
Pm  manager  now.  I  don't  see  any  cause  to  be  ashamed  of 
it.  And,  after  all,  it's  nothing  new  here  in  Yorkshire.  I  could 


point  out  a  score  of  men  who  have  been  at  work  in  the  fko- 
tories,  now  holding  great  works  of  their  own. 

Accidents?  Well,  yes;  we  do  have  accidents,  in  spite 
of  all  precautions  and  inspection.  Now  you,  a  stranger, 
coming  down  to  see  a  coal-pit,  look  upon  it  as  a  dangerous 
place.  Without  being  cowardly,  you'll  shudder  when  we 
go  down  the  great  black  shaft  a  couple  of  hundred  yards, 
and  you'll  then  walk  as  if  you  were  going  through  a  powder- 
magazine.  But  you  know  wnat  you  used  to  write  m  your  copy- 
bo(»:  at  school,  "Familiarity  breeds  contempt."  Truer  words 
were  never  written,  and  I  see  it  proved  every  week.  It's 
dangerous  work  going  up  and  down  our  pit,  and  yet  the 
men  will  lau^h,  and  talk,  and  do  things  that  will  almost 
make  your  blood  run  cold.  It  is  like  throwing  a  sparic 
amongst  gunpowder  to  open  a  lamp  in  some  pi^  or  our 
mine ;  but  our  men,  for  the  sake  of  a  pipe,  will  run  all  risks, 
even  to  lighting  matches  on  the  walls,  and  takln^  naked 
candles  to  stick  up,  that  they  may  see  better  to  worK. 

Yes,  we've  had  some  bad  accidents  here,  but  I  shall  never 
forget  one  that  happened  five-and-twenty  years  ago  this 
Christmas.  Tell  you  about  it  ?  Good ;  but  it  shall  to  after 
tea,  by  the  warm  fireside,  and  then  if  you  like  to  go  down 
the  pit  in  the  morning,  why,  go  you  shall. 

Harkl  That's  the  new  piano — Christmas  present  my 
chrls  coaxed  me  out  o(  with  the  old  lady  to  bacK  them  up. 
Seventy  pounds,  bang.  Collard  and  Collard,  London.  Listen. 
They're  practising  up  those  tunes  to  please  me,  because  I 
don't  like  your  new-fangled  fantasias  and  arrangements. 
There  you  are,  you  see,  set  as  duets  —  our  two  old  favorite 
Yorkshire  pieces, "  Christians,  Awake  1  "and  "  Vital  Spark." 
You  may  near  them  played  by  every  brass  band  in  the  coun- 
ty.   We'll  have  'em  sung  aft^r  tea. 

There,  that's  cosy,  lids  is  the  time  I  always  enjoy,  — 
after  tea,  with  the  curtains  drawn;  the  wind  driving  the 
snow  in  ereat  pats  against  the  window-panes  as  it  howls 
down  the  hillsiae,  and  makes  the  fire  roar  up  the  chimney. 
Not  particular  over  a  scuttle  of  coals  here,  you  see.  One 
of  your  London  friends  was  down  here  once,  and  he  declared 
that  if  he  lived  down  here  he  should  amuse  himself  all  day 
long  with  poker  and  shovel. 

And  now,  about  this  story  of  the  accident  I  promised  — 
only  to  hear  this  you  must  have  a  little  more  beside.  You 
needn't  go  out  of  the  room,  my  dear. 

Well,  as  I  told  you,  it  was  nve-and-twenty  years  ago,  and 
I  was  just  five-and-twenty  years  old  then,  working  as  reg- 
ular pitman  on  the  day  or  night  shift;.  Dirty  work,  of 
course,  but  there  was  soap  in  the  land  even  in  tho^e  days ; 
and  when  I  came  up,  after  a  good  wash  and  a  change,  I 
could  always  enjoy  a  read  such  times  as  I  didn't  go  to  Uic 
nir^ht-school,  where,  always  having  been  a  sort  of  reading 
fellow,  I  used  to  help  teach  the  boys ;  and  on  Sundays  I 
used  to  go  to  the  school  and  help  there. 

Of  course  it  was  all  done  in  a  rough  way,  for  hands  that 
had  been  busy  with  a  coal-pick  all  day  were  not,  you  will 
say,  much  fit  for  using  a  pen  at  night.  However,  I  used  to 
go,  and  it  was  there  Ifeund  out  that  teaching  was  a  thing 
mat  paid  you  back  hundred  per  cent  interest,  for  you  could 
not  teach  others  without  teacning  yourself. 

But — I  may  as  well  own  to  it  —  it  was  the  teaching  at 
the  Sunday-school  I  used  to  look  forward  to,  for  it  was  there 
I  used  to  see  Mary  Andrews,  the  daughter  of  one  of  our 
head  pitmen.  He  was  not  so  very  high  up,  only  at  the  pit 
village  he  lived  in  one  of  the  best  houses,  and  had  about 
double  the  wases  of  the  ordinary  men. 

Consequently,  Mary  Andrews  was  a  little  better  dressed 
and  better  educated  than  the  general  run  of  girls  about 
there ;  and  there  was  something  about  her  face  that  used, 
in  its  quiet  earnestness,  to  set  me  anxiously  watching  her  all 
the  time  she  was  teaching,  till  I  used  to  wake  up  of  a  sud- 
den to  the  fact  that  the  boys  in  my  class  were  all  at  play, 
when,  flushing  red  all  over  my  face,  1  used  to  leave  off  staring 
over  to  the  girls'  part  of  the  big  schoolroom,  and  try  to 
make  np  for  lost  time. 

I  can't  tell  you  when  it  began,  but  at  that  time  I  used 
somehow  to  associate  Mary  Andrews's  pale,  innocent  face 
with  every  thin?  I  did.  Every  blow  I  arove  into  a  coal- 
seam  with  my  ^arp  pick  used  to  be  industry  for  Mary's 
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sake.  Of  an  evening,  when  I  washed  off  the  black  and 
tidied  np  my  hair,  it  used  to  be  so  that  she  misht  not  be 
ashamed  of  me  if  we  met ;  and  even  every  time  I  made  my  head 
ache  with  some  calculation  out  of  my  arithmetic  —  ten  times 
as  difficult  because  I  had  no  one  to  help  me — I  used  to 
strive  and  try  on  till  I  conquered,  because  it  was  all  for 
Mary's  sake. 

Not  that  I  dared  to  have  told  her  bo,  I  thought,  but  some- 
how the  influence  of  Mary  used  to  lifl  me  up  more  and  more, 
till  I  should  no  more  have  thought  of  going  to  join  the  oth- 
er pitmen  in  a  public-house  than  of  trying  to  fly. 

It  was  about  this  time  I  got  talking  to  a  youns  fellow 
about  my  age  who  worked  in  my  shm^  John  Kusey  his 
name  was,  and  I  used  to  think  it  a  pity  that  a  fine,  clever 
fellow  like  he  was,  handsome,  stout,  and  strong,  shoidd  be  so 
fond  of  the  low  habits,  dog-fij^hting  and  wresding,  so  popu- 
lar amongst  our  men,  who  enjoyed  nothing  better  than  get- 
ting over  to  Sheffield  or  Rotheniam  for  what  they  called  a 
day's  sport,  which  generally  meant  unfitness  for  work  during 
the  rest  of  the  we^ 

**  Well,"  said  John,  "  your  ways  seem  to  pay  you,"  and  he 
laughed  and  went  awav ;  and  I  thou^t  no  more  of  it  till 
about  a  month  afler,  when  I  found  out  that  I  was  what  peo- 

{ile  who  make  use  of  plain,  simple  language  call,  in  love;  and 
'11  tell  you  how  I  found  it  out. 

I  was  going  along  one  evening  past  old  Andrews's  house, 
when  the  door  opened  for  a  moment  as  if  some  one  was 
coming  out;  but,  as  ifl  had  been  seen,  it  was  closed  directly. 
In  that  short  moment,  thoudb,  I  had  heard  a  laugh,  and  that 
laugh  I  was  sure  was  John  Kelsey's. 

i  felt  on  fire  for  a  few  moments,  as  I  stood  there,  unable  to 
move,  and  then  as  I  dragged  myself  away  the  feeling  that 
came  over  me  was  one  oi  olank  misenr  and  despair.  1  could 
have  leaned  mv  head  up  against  the  first  wall  Icame  to  and 
cried  like  a  child ;  but  that  ^ling  passed  ofi*,  to  be  succeeded 
by  one  of  ra^e.  For,  as  the  l^dness  dropped  firom  my 
eve?,  I  saw  clearly  that  not  only  did  I  dearly  love  Mary 
Andrews,  —  love  her  with  all  a  strong  man's  first  love,  such 
a  love  as  one  would  feel  who  had  till  now  made  his  sole 
companions  of  his  books,  —  but  that  I  was  forestalled;  that 
John  Kelsey  was  evidently  a  regular  visitor  there,  and,  for 
aught  I  knew  to  the  contrary,  was  her  acknowledged  lover. 

I  did  not  like  playing  the  spy ;  but,  with  a  faint  feeling  of 
hope  on  me  that  1  might  have  been  mistaken,  I  walked  back 
past  the  house,  and  uiere  was  no  mistake ;  John  Kelsey's 
ncad  was  plainly  enough  to  be  seen  upon  the  blind,  and  I 
went  home  in  despair. 

IIow  I  looked  forward  to  the  next  Sunday,  half  resolved 
to  boldly  tell  Mary  of  my  love,  and  to  ask  her  whether  there 
was  an^  truth  in  that  which  I  imagined,  though  I  almost 
felt  as  if  I  should  not  dare. 

Sunday  came  at  last,  and  somehow  I  was  rather  late 
wben  I  entered  the  great  schoolroom,  one  end  of  which 
was  devoted  to  thegirliB,  the  other  to  the  boys.  At  the  first 
glance  I  saw  that  Mary  was  in  her  place ;  at  the  second  all 
Uie  blood  in  my  body  seemed  to  rusn  to  my  heart,  for  there, 
standing  talking  to  the  superintendent,  was  John  Kelsey, 
and  the  next  minute  he  had  a  class  of  the  youngest  children 
placed  in  his  charge,  and  he  was  hearing  them  read. 

^  He  has  done  this  on  account  of  what  I  said  to  him," 
was  my  first  thought,  and  I  felt  glad ;  but  dhrectly  after 
I  was  in  misery,  for  my  eyes  rested  upon  Mary  Andrews, 
and  that  explained  all ;   it  was  for  her  sake  he  had  come. 

I  don't  know  how  that  afternoon  passed,  or  any  thing 
else,  only  that  as  soon  as  the  children  were  dismissea  I  saw 
John  Kelsey  go  up  to  Mary's  side  and  wdk  home  with  her ; 
and  then  I  walked  out  up  the  hillside,  wandering  here  and 
there  amongst  the  mouths  of  the  old,  unused  pits,  haif  fiill 
of  water,  and  thinking  to  myself  that  I  might  just  as  well 
be  down  there  in  one  of  them,  for  there  was  no  more  hope 
or  pleasure  for  me  in  this  world. 

Time  slipped  on,  and  I  could  plainly  see  one  thing  that 
troubled  me  sorely;  John  was  evidently  making  an  outward 
show  of  being  a  hard  working  fellow,  striving  bard  for  im- 
provement, so  as  to  stand  well  m  old  Andrews^  eyes,  while  I 
Knew  for  a  fact  that  he  was  as  drunken  and  dissipated  as 
any  young  fellow  that  worked  in  the  pit. 


I  could  not  tell  Andrews  this,  nor  I  could  not  tell  Maiy. 
If  she  loved  him  it  would  grieve  her  terribly,  and  bo 
dishonorable  as  well;  and  perhaps  he  might  improve.  I 
can  tell  him  though,  I  thought,  and  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  I  would ;  and  meeting  him  one  night,  evidently  hot 
and  excited  with  liquor,  I  spoke  to  him  arout  it. 

"Kyou  truly  love  that  girl,  John,"  I  said,  **you11  p?« 
np  this  sort  of  thing." 

He  called  me  a  meddling  fool,  said  he  had  watched  me, 
that  he  knew  I  had  a  hankering  after  her  myself,  but  die 
only  laughed  at  me ;  and  one  way  and  another  so  galled  me 
that  we  fought.  I  went  home  that  night  bruised,  sore,  and 
ashamed  of  my  passion ;  while  he  went  to  the  Andrews's 
and  said  he  had  nad  to  thrash  me  for  speaking  insultingly 
about  Mary. 

I  heard  this  afterwards,  and  I  don't  know  how  it  was, 
but  I  wrote  to  her  telling  her  it  was  false,  and  that  I  loved 
her  too  well  ever  to  have  acted  sa 

When  next  we  met  I  felt  that  she  must  have  read  my 
letter,  and  laughed  at  me.  At  all  events,  John  Kelsey  did; 
aud  I  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  that  old  Andrews  evi- 
dently favored  his  visits. 

John  still  kept  up  his  attendence  at  the  school,  but  be 
was  at  the  far  end ;  and  more  than  once  when  I  looked  up 
it  was  to  find  Mary  Andrews  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  me^ 
She  lowered  them  tboi^h  directly,  and  soon  after  it  seemed 
to  me  that  she  turned  tnem  upon  John. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  man  never  learns  till  he  is  well  o& 
in  life  how  he  should  behave  towards  the  lady  of  his  choice, 
and  how  much  better  it  would  be  if  he  would  go  and,  in  t 
straightforward,  manly  fashion,  tell  her  of  his  feelings.  I 
was  Qke  the  rest,  I  could  not  do  it ;  but  allowed  six  montlu 
to  pass  over  my  head,  —  six  weary,  wretched  months, — till 
Clmstmas  came  on,  cold  and  bitter,  but  not  so  cold  and 
bitter  as  was  my  heart 

It  was  Christmas  Eve,  and  in  a  dreamy,  listless  way  I 
was  sitting  over  my  breakfast  before  starting  for  woik, 
when  I  heard  a  sound,  and  knew  what  it  meant  before  there 
were  shrieks  in  the  village,  and  women  running  out  and 
making  for  the  pit's  mouth  a  quarter  of  a  mile  awa  j.  I  tell 
you  I  turned  sick  with  horror,  for  I  knew  that  at  least 
twenty  men  would  be  down  on  the  night  shift,  and  though 
it  was  close  upon  their  leaving  time,  they  could  not  have 
come  up  yet. 

^  Pit's  flred  I  pit's  fired  I "  I  heard  people  shrieking ;  not 
that  there  was  any  need,  for  there  wasn't  a  soiu  that 
didn't  know  it,  for  the  pit  had  spoken  for  itself  And 
as  I  hurried  out  I  thought,  all  in  a  flash  like,  of  what  a 
Christmas  it  would  be  for  some  families  there ;  and  I  seemed 
to  see  a  long  procession  of  rough  coffins  going  to  the  church- 
yard, and  to  near  the  wailings  of  the  widow  and  the  father- 
less. 

There  was  no  seeming,  though,  in  the  wailings,  for  the 
poor  fiightened  women,  with  their  shawls  pinned  over  their 
neads,  were  crying  and  shrieking  to  one  another  as  they 
ran  on. 

I  didn't  lose  no  time,  as  you  may  suppose,  in  running 
to  the  pit's  mouth,  but  those  who  lived  nearer  were 
there  long  before  me;  and  by  the  time  I  got  there  I 
found  that  the  cage  had  brought  up  part  of  the  men,  and 
three  who  were  insensible,  and  that  it  was  just  going  down 
again. 

It  went  down  directly ;  and  just  as  it  disappeared  who 
should  come  running  up,  pale  and  scared,  but  Mary  An- 
drews. She  ran  right  up  to  the  knot  of  men  who  had 
come  up,  and  who  were  talldng  loudly,  in  a  wild,  frightened 
way,  about  how  the  pit  had  fired,  —  they  could  not  tell 
how,  —  and  she  looked  from  one  to  the  otner,  and  then  aft 
the  men  who  were  scorched,  and  then  she  ran  towards  the 
pit's  mouth,  where  I  was. 

^  There's  no  one  belonging  to  you  down,  is  there  ? "  I 
asked  her. 

*'  Oh,  yes — yes  I  my  father  was  down,  and  John  Kelsey.* 

As  she  said  the  first  wgrds,  I  felt  ready  for  any  thing ; 
but  as  she  finished  her  sentence,  a  cold  chill  came  over  me^ 
and  she  saw  the  change,  and  looked  at  me  in  a  strange,  hatf- 
angry  way. 
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^  Here  comes  the  cage  up,"  I  said,  trying  hard  to  recover 
myself  and  going  up  to  the  bank  by  ner  side ;  but  when 
hiuf-ardozen  scorched  and  blackened  men  stepped  out,  and 
we  looked  at  their  disfigured  faces,  poor  Mary  gave  a  low 
wail  of  misery,  and  I  heard  her  say,  softly,  "•  O  father  1 
fiitherl  father  I" 

It  went  right  to  my  heart  to  hear  her  bitter  cry,  and  I 
can^t  hold  of  her  hand. 

«l>on't be  down-hearted,  Mary,"!  said,  huskily;  "there's 
hope  yet. 

Her  eyes  flashed  through  her  tears,  as  she  turned  sharply 
on  me;  and  pressing  her  nand  for  a  moment,  I  said,  softly, 
*^  Try  and  toink  more  kindly  of  me,  Miuy."  And  then  I 
tmned  to  the  men. 

**  Now,  then,  who's  goins  down  ?  "  I  shouted. 

'^  Tou  can't  go  down,"  snouted  half-a-dozen  Toices;  '^ihe 
dioke  got  'most  the  better  of  us." 

«But  there  are  two  men  downl"  I  cried,  saTagely. 
**  You're  not  all  cowards,  are  you  ?  " 

Two  men  stepped  forward,  and  we  got  in  the  cage. 

''Who  knows  where  Andrews  was  ?  "  I  cried ;  and  a  faint 
TCMce  from  one  of  the  injured  men  told  me.  Then  I  gave 
the  warning,  and  we  were  lowered  down ;  it  haying  been 
understood  that  at  the  first  signal  we  made  we  were  to  be 
drawn  up  sharply. 

The  excitement  kept  me  firom  being  frightened ;  but  there 
was  a  horrid  feeling  of  oppression  in  the  air  as  we  got  lower 
and  k>wer,  and  twice  oyer  the  men  with  me  were  &r  being 
drawn  up. 

"It  steals  oyer  you  before  you  know  it,"  said  one. 

"  It  laid  me  like  in  a  sleep,  when  Botherby  pit  fired," 
•aid  the  other. 

^  Would  you  leave  old  Andrews  to  die  ? "  I  said ;  and 
they  gave  in. 

We  reached  the  bottom,  and  1  found  no  difficulty  in 
breathing,  and,  shoutins  to  the  men  to  come  on,  I  ran  in 
the  direction  where  I  nad  been  told  we  should  find  An- 
drews ;  but  it  was  terrible  work,  for  I  expected  each  mo- 
ment to  encounter  the  deadly  gas  that  haa  robbed  so  many 
men  of  their  lives.  But  I  kept  on,  shouting  to  those  be- 
hind me,  till  all  at  once  I  tripped  and  fell  over  some  one; 
and  as  soon  as  I  could  get  myself  toother  I  lowered  the 
lamp  I  carried,  and,  to  my  great  delight,  I  found  it  was 
Anorews. 

Whether  dead  or  alive  I  could  not  tell  then;  but  we 
lifted  him  amongst  us,  and  none  too  soon,  for  as  I  took  my 
%xA  step  back  I  reeled,  from  a  curious,  giddy  feeling  which 
came  over  me. 

"  Bun,  if  you  can,"  I  said,  faintly ;  for  my  legs  seemed 
to  be  sinking  under  me.  I  managed  to  keep  on,  though, 
and  at  our  next  turn  we  were  in  purer  air  ;  but  we  knew 
it  was  a  race  for  life,  for  the  heavy  gas  was  rolling  after  us, 
ready  to  quench  out  our  lives  if  we  slackened  speed  for  an 
instant.  vVe  pressed  on,  though,  till  we  reached  the  cage, 
raOed  into  it,  more  than  climbed,  and  were  drawn  up,  to  he 
receiyed  with  a  burst  of  cheers,  Mary  throwing  her  arms 
roond  her  father's  neck,  and  sobbing  bitterly. 

''I'm  not  much  hurt,"  he  said,  feebly,  the  fresh  air  reviv- 
isv  him,  as  he  was  laid  gently  down.  "  God  bless  those  brave 
lads  who  brought  me  up !  But  there's  another  man  down 
— Jc^iu  Kelsey." 

No  one  spoke,  no  one  moved ;  for  all  knew  of  the  peril 
we  had  just  escaped  from. 

"I  can't  go  myself  or  I  would,"  said  Andrews;  **but 
yon  mustn't  let  him  lie  there  and  bum.  I  left  him  close  up 
to  the  lead.  He  tried  to  follow  me,  but  the  falling  coal 
struck  him  down.    I  believe  the  pit's  on  fire." 

Hiere  was  a  loud  murmur  amongst  the  men,  and  some 
of  the  women  wailed  aloud ;  but  still  no  one  moved  except 
old  Andrews,  who  struggled  up  on  one  arm,  and  looked 
at  US,  his  &ce  black,  and  his  whiskers  and  hair  all  burnt 
o£ 

**  My  lads,"  he  said,  feebly,  "  can't  you  do  nothing  to  save 
yonr  mate?"  and  as  he  looked  wildly  firom  one  to  the 
other,  I  felt  my  heart  like  in  my  mouth. 

**  Do  you  all  hear?  "  said  a  loud  voice ;  and  I  started,  as 
I  Bsw  Mary  Andrews  rise  firom  where  she  had  knelt  holding 


her  father's  hand;   "do  you  all  hear? — John  Kelsey  if 
left  in  the  pit.    Are  you  not  men  enough  to  go  ?  " 

"  Men  can't  go,"  said  one  of  the  day  shift,  gruffly ;  "  no 
one  could  live  mere." 

'^  Tou  have  not  tried,"  again  she  cried,  passionately. 
"Bichard  Oldshaw,"  she  said,  turning  to  me  with  a  red 
glow  upon  her  face,  '*  John  Kelsey  is  down  there  dying 
and  asxing  for  help.    Will  not  you  go  ?  " 

"  And  you  wish  me  to  so,  then  ?  "1  said  bitterly. 

"Yes,"  she  said;  "would  you  have  your  fellow-creature 
lie  there  and  die,  when  God  has  given  you  the  power  and 
,  strength  and  knowledge  to  save  lum  ?  " 

We  stood  there  then,  gazing  in  one  another's  ejei^ 

"You  love  him  so  that  you  can't  even  help  risking  my 
life  to  save  his,  Mary.  You  know  how  dearly  I  love  you, 
and  that  I  am  ready  to  die  for  your  sake ;  but  it  seems  hard| 
very  hard,  to  be  sent  like  this. 

That  was  what  I  thought,  and  she  stood  all  the  time 
watching  me  eagerly,  till  I  took  hold  of  her  hand  and  kissed 
it ;  and  though  she  looked  away  then,  it  seemed  to  me  as 
though  she  pressed  it  very  gently. 

The  next  minute  I  stepped  up  towards  the  pit's  mouth, 
where  there  was  a  dead  silence,  for  no  one  would  volunteer; 
and,  in  a  half  blustering  way,  I  said, "  I'll  go  down." 

There  was  a  regular  cheer  rose  up  as  I  said  those  words ; 
but  I  hardly  heeded  it,  for  I  was  looking  at  Mary,  and  my 
heart  sank  as  I  saw  her  standing  there  smiUng  with  joy. 

"  She  thinks  I  shall  save  him,  I  said  to  myself  bitterly. 
"  Well,  I'll  do  it,  if  I  die  in  the  attempt ;  ana  God  forgive 
her,  for  she  has  broken  my  heart." 

The  next  minute  I  stepped  into  the  cage,  and  it  began  to 
move,  when  a  voice  calls  out,  "  Blow  it  all,  Dick  Olashaw 
sha'n't  go  alone  I "  and  a  young  pitman  sprang  in  by  my 
side. 

Then  we  began  to  descend,  and  through  an  opening  I  just 
caught  sisht  of  Mary  Andrews  falling  back  senseless  in  the 
arms  of  ue  women.  Then  all  was  dark,  and  I  was  nerving 
myself  for  what  I  had  to  do. 

To  go  the  way  by  which  I  had  helped  to  save  Andrews 
was,  I  knew,  impossible ;  but  I  had  nopes  that  by  going 
round  by  one  of  the  old  workings  we  might  reach  mm,  and 
I  told  my  companion  what  I  thought. 

"That's  rignt — of  course  it  is,'' he  said,  slapping  me  on 
the  back.    "  That's  books,  that  is.    I  wish  I  could  read." 

Turning  short  off  as  soon  as  we  were  at  the  bottom,  I  led 
the  way,  holding  my  lamp  high,  and  climbing  and  stumbling 
over  the  broken  shale  that  had  fallen  from,  me  roof;  for  this 
part  of  the  mine  had  not  been  worked  for  years.  Now  we 
were  in  parts  where  we  could  breathe  freely,  and  then 
working  along  where  the  dense  gas  made  our  lamps  sputter 
and  crackle,  and  the  opening  of  one  for  an  instant  would 
have  been  a  flash,  and  death  for  us  both.  Twice  over  I 
thought  we  had  lost  our  way ;  but  I  had  the  plan  of  the  pit 
at  home,  and  ofben  and  often  I  had  studied  it,  little  thinking 
it  would  ever  stand  me  such  good  stead  as  this ;  and  by 
pressing  on  I  found  that  we  were  ri^ht,  and  gradually 
nearing  the  point  at  which  the  accident  nad  occurred. 

As  we  got  nearer,  I  became  aware  of  the  air  setting  in  a 
strong  draught  in  the  direction  in  which  we  were  going,  and 
soon  after  we  could  make  out  a  dull  glow,  and  then  there 
was  a  deep  roar.  The  pit  was  indeed  on  fire,  and  blazing 
fiiriously,  so  that  as  we  got  nearer,  trembling,  —  I'm  not 
ashamed  to  own  it,  for  it  was  an  awfid  sight,  —  there  was 
the  coal  growing  of  a  fierce  red  heat ;  but,  fortunately,  the 
draught  set  towards  an  old  shaft  fully  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
farther  on,  and  so  we  were  able  to  approach  till,  with  a  cry 
of  horror,  I  leapt  over  heap  after  heap  of  coal,  torn  from 
roof  and  wall  by  the  explosion,  to  where,  close  to  the  fire, 
lay  the  body  of  John  Kelsey  —  so  close  that  his  clothes 
were  already  smouldering ;  and  the  fire  scorched  my  face  as 
I  laid  hold  of  him  and  dragged  him  away. 

How  we  ever  got  him  to  the  foot  of  the  shaft  I  never 
could  tell ;  for  to  have  carried  him  over  the  Mien  coal  of 
the  disused  galleries  would  have  been  impossible.  It  was 
either  to  risk  the  gas  of  the  regular  way,  or  to  lie  down  and 
die  by  his  side.  I  remember  standing  there  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  sending  a  prayer  up  to  Him  who  could  save  us ; 
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and  then,  witli  a  word  to  my  mate,  we  had  John  up  between 
us,  and  staggered  towards  the  shaft  in  a  strange,  helpless, 
dreamy  way.  To  thb  day  it  seems  to  me  little  less  than  a 
miracle  how  we  could  have  lived ;  but  the  fire  must  have 
Tentilated  the  passages  sufficiently  to  allow  us  to  stagger 
slowly  along  till  we  fell,  more  than  climbed,  into  the  cage, 
and  were  drawn  up. 

I  have  some  faint  recollection  of  hearing  a  cheer,  and  of 
seeing  the  dim  light  of  the  chill  December  day ;  but  the 
only  thing  that  made  any  impression  upon  me  was  a  voice 
which  seemed  to  be  Mary's,  and  a  touch  that  seemed  to  be 
that  of  her  hand.  I  heard  a  voice  saying,  **  Terribly  burned, 
but  he's  alive.  Got  a  pipe  and  matches  in  his  hand ; "  and 
I  knew  they  were  speaking  about  John  Kelsey,  and  the 
thought  came  upon  me  once  more  that  I  had  saved  him  for 
her ;  and,  with  an  exceeding  bitter  cry,  I  covered  my  poor, 
fire-blinded  eyes,  and  lay  there  faint  and  half  insensible. 

And  it's  not  much  more  that  I  can  recollect,  only  of 
being  in  a  wild,  feverish  state,  wandering  through  dark 
passages,  with  fire  burning  my  head,  and  co^  falling  always, 
and  ready  to  crush  me ;  and  then  I  seemed  to  wake  fix>m  a 
long,  deep  sleep,  and  to  lie  thinking  in  a  weak,  troubled 
way  about  getting  up. 

It  was  a  month,  though,  before  I  could  do  that ;  and  then 
there  was  a  tender  arm  to  help  me,  and  a  soft  cheek  ever 
ready  to  be  laid  to  mine ;  for  in  those  long,  weary  hours  of 
sickness  Mary  had  been  by  my  side  to  cheer  me  back  to 
health,  and  I  had  learned  that  1  was  loved. 

It  was  one  evening  when  she  had  been  reading  to  me  that 
I  learned  the  secret  that  made  me  a  happy  man.  We  had 
been  talking  of  John  Kesley,  and  I  started  in  my  bed  as 
Mary  said  in  a  soft,  low  voice,  — 

^  And  now  that  he  is  better,  father  again  wants  me  to 
marnr  him." 

*'  And  you  ?  "  I  sud,  in  a  husky  voice. 

iShe  did  not  answer  in  words,  but  turned  her  gentle  face 
to  me,  half  reproachfully ;  but  the  next  moment  it  wore  a 
soft,  loving  flusn,  that  told  me  all ;  and  when  I  fisebly  tried 
to  draw  her  towards  me,  she  laid  her  head  down,  and  wept 
upon  my  breast,  calling  me  her  hero  and  her  love. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  John  Kelsey's  visits  were  at  her 
father's  wish,  nor  how  it  was  through  his  recklessness  the 
pit  was  fired ;  neither  need  I  tell  you  that  I  had  a  lot  of 
foolish  fuss  made  over  me  by  the  proprietors  for  what  they 
called  my  bravery,  and  that  they  promoted  me ;  and  that's 
what  they've  been  doing  ever  since.  And  as  to  something 
else,  why  you  have  guessed  that  already  —  this  was  Mary 
Andrews  once,  my  dear  wife  now,  these  many  years. 

Accidents  since  in  the  pit?  Well,  yes,  several;  for 
with  every  care  we  cannot  stop  them ;  but  I  can  say  this : 
if  you  want  to  see  a  deep  pit,  ours  is  as  safe  a  one  as  any  in 
Yorkshire,  and  has  had  less  life  lost  in  it  than  any  you  could 
name.  The  fire?  Oh,  that's  burning  still.  We  have 
stopped  it  out  firom  the  part  we  work,  but  it  is  likely  to  burn 
for  years.  

FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Father  Ignatius  has  challenged  the  Bishop  of  London 
to  meet  him  to  discuss  with  him  the  subject  of  monastic 
vows. 

The  ScftUtman  says  that  during  the  recent  session  twenty- 
eight  ladies  matriculated  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  that  of  these,  ten  are  studying  for  the  medical 
prouission. 

An  artistic  curiosity  of  great  value  has  lately  come  to 
light  in  Vienna.  It  is  a  complete  set  of  wooden  chessmen, 
some  inches  high,  richly  carved,  and  full  of  character,  by 
no  less  a  master  that  Albrecht  Dtirer. 

•     

M.  Thierb'b  Message  occupies  ten  columns  of  the  French 
^pers.  It  is  generally  regarded  somewhat  unfavorably. 
The  President's  repugnance  to  the  adoption  of  compulsory 
military  service  is  especially  condemned. 

It  is  stated  that  the  examinations  now  going  on  at  Ox- 
ford are  of  such  a  severe  nature  that  more  than  one-half  of 


those  who  go  in  get "  plucked."  One  of  the  exsminen 
has  in  consequence  received  an  anonymous  commttnication 
threatening  his  life. 

The  London  Court  Journal  is  responsible  for  this  item 
of  fashionable  intelligence:  A  nice  little  order  has  been 
executed  for  an  American  lady  of  fashion,  and  has  just  been 
shipped  vid  Liverpool  for  New  York,  namely,  a  case  of  firni 
of  the  value  of  £7764  ($38,820)1  They  are  of  ooune 
studded  with  gems  of  great  vaJue. 

The  Socialist  Libert^,  of  Brussels,  in  reference  to  the 
executions  at  Versailles,  remarks :  —  '^  All  the  blood  tlut 
flows  on  M.  Thiers's  flannel  waistcoat  will  not  make  i 
purple  mantle  of  it."  That  these  executions  were  as  im- 
pohtic  as  they  were  cruel  is  the  verdict  that  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  every  civilized  nation. 

A  FEW  of  the  theatres  of  Paris  allow  their  drop  scena 
to  be  covered  with  advertisements,  and  introduce  mto  the 
extravaganzas  allusions  to  the  establishments  which  patron- 
ize them.  The  dresses  worn  by  the  actresses  are  now  d^ 
scribed  in  an  advertisement  form  in  the  journals,  as  wdl  at 
the  addresses  of  the  makers  of  them. 

A  CASE  containing  valuable  iewels  has  been  stolen  from 
the  Empress  Eugenie  during  her  voyage  in  Sp^in*  ^ 
police  at  Brussels  ^ve  been  requested  by  the  ^[Mnisk  au- 
thorities to  be  on  the  lookout,  as  the  thieves  are  siq>poied 
to  have  taken  to  and  concealed  in  Belgium  the  greater 
portion  of  the  jewelry,  amongst  others  a  very  highfiiced 
collar. 

A  CIRCULAR  letter  has  just  been  extensively  circulated  m 
England  stating  that  a  number  of  noblemen  and  ^ntlemeo, 
having  noticed  the  formation  of  Republican  associations  in 
England,  composed  of  democrats,  infidels,  and  atheistical 
spirits,  consider  it  time  that  the  loyal  portion  of  the  com- 
munity who  had  property  to  lose  should  combine  to  connte^ 
act  the  efforts  of  these  parties,  as  best  they  could,  morallj 
and  physically. 

The  libretto  of  Verdi's  new  opera,  composed  for  the 
theatre  at  Cairo»  seems  to  be  appropriately  founded  oo 
Egyptian  history.  The  chief  cnaracters  are  the  King 
Ramses,  Amnesia  his  daughter,  Aida,  an  Ethiopian,  Amoe- 
sis  her  father,  King  of  Ethiopia,  and  Radames,  the  captain 
of  Ramses's  guards.  The  opera  is  in  five  acts,  the  scenes  be 
ing  laid  at  Memphis,  the  house  of  Amnesis,  tiie  Temple  of 
Isis  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  the  Palace  of  the  King,  and 
lastly  the  temple  of  Vulcan. 

The  Palestine  Fund  has  despatched  its  mutumn  expedi* 
tion  to  the  Holy  Land,  to  make  a  coniplete  and  minute  sin^ 
vey  of  the  whole  country  west  of  the  Jordan  from  north  to 
south  of  the  Holy  Land  proper,  of  the  same  nature  with  ths 
Ordnance  Survey  of  England  and  Wales.  Not  only  the 
natural  feature  of  the  country,  but  every  town  and  villa^ 
saint's  tomb,  sacred  tree  or  heap  of  stones  —  every  spot,  n 
short,  to  which  a  name  is  attacned  —  will  be  faitlifully  ploAr 
ted  in  the  map,  and  its  name  written  down  in  Arabic.  Tha 
survey  is  estimated  to  take  four  years,  at  the  annual  ooril 
of  $15,000. 

French  journalists  are  nt^ver  more  amusing  than  when 
they  are  writing  of  Ensrlish  or  American  domestic  afi'airs* 
Thus  the  other  day  a  Paris  paper,  in  a  notice  of  the  lati 
Lord  Chesterfield,  stated  witn  delicious  gravity  that  he  mtf 
**  one  of  the  most  distinguished  boxers  in  Kngland,"  aad 
that  he  once  fought  with  '*  Tom  Sayers,  the  husband  ol 
Adah  Menken."  Afler  forty  minutes  the  two  adversaiiel 
had  to  be  separated,  having  reduced  each  other  *'  recipR^ 
cally  to  a  lamentable  condition." 

The  "  Chicago  Library  "  scheme  is  progressing  in  Enfl 
land.  Mr.  A.  H.  Burgess,  who  was,  we  oelieve,  the  origiai 
projector  of  the  plan,  writes  to  the  Daily  New»  to  say  thaf 
the  Aufflo- American  Association  is  not  responsible  for  tkj 
manner  In  which  the  enterprise  is  carried  on.  **  I  deemi 
desirable,"  he  says,  **  that  it  should  be  distinctly  understotN 
by  the  public  that  this  undertaking,  both  in  origin  an 
scope,  is  entirely  independent  of  the  Anglo-American  AsflQ 
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datloiiy  althoogh  the  organization  of  that  body  has  been 
made  available  for  giving  publicity  and  most  valuable  aid 
to  the  movement." 

Warwick  Castlb,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  feudal 
fortresses  in  England,  was  in  great  part  destroyed  b^  fire  re- 
cently. The  conflagration  broke  out  in  the  east  wmg,  and 
spread  with  such  fiuy  that  a  portion  of  the  structure  was 
speedily  gutted.  The  flames  spread  to  the  baronial  hall, 
which  contained  manv  rich  treasures,  all  of  which  perished. 
The  grand  hall  was  also  destroyed,  but  the  state  apartments 
were  preserved.  The  tapestry  round  the  state  bedroom, 
made  m  Brussels  in  1694,  was  wrenched  from  the  wall  and 
carried  to  a  place  of  security,  together  mth  the  portraits  of 
*"  Queen  Anne,"  by  Kneller,  the  "  Earl  of  Essex,"  bv  Zuc- 
dioio,  and  other  rare  paintings.  The  pictures  by  Remorandt, 
Holbein,  Rubens,  Vandyke,  Titiens,  Salvator  Kosa,  Sir  Pe? 
ter  Lely,  and  Caracci's  ^Dead  Christ,"  were  also  taken 
down* 

Thb  great  diamond,  weighing  154  carats,  which  has  been 
found  at  the  Cape,  and  is  now  on  its  way  to  England,  is  al- 
ready famished  with  its  legend.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
found  in  the  wall  of  one  of  the  native  huts,  where  a  poor 
Irish  adventtuer  had  received  hospitality  for  the  ni^ht,  and 
tliat  being  surprised  at  the  light  shining  amid  the  darkness 
be  had  upon  examination  found  it  to  proceed  from  a  clump 
of  the  earth  of  which  the  waU  was  Duilt.  Of  course  the 
dmnp  was  soon  detached  by  the  friendly  visitor,  and  this 
new  Koh-i-noor,  with  many  other  smaller  diamonds,  found 
within. 

Mr.  Astlet  H.  Baldwin  makes  a  singular  statement  in 
tpoem  entitled  '*  Winter  in  the  Highlands,"  and  given  to  the 
world  in  the  last  number  of  CasseU^s  Magazine,  The  state- 
ment, we  are  bound  to  say,  is  the  best  thing  in  the  poem :  — 

**6Tmiid  are  the««  HlirhlftDd  solitudes,  dresned  in  their  robe  of  snow; 
Gnuid  are  the  white- wreathed  moaatain  peaks,  as  they  tower  o'er 

the  valet  below ; 
Grand,  too,  is  Nature's  winter  hymn,  and  her  tilent  vofoe  sublime, 
Jm  Ae  grut^uUy  ehantt  her  pcan  of  praise  to  the  God  who  ruleth 

XlBBe." 

Hiia  appears  to  be  a  poetical  rendering  of  the  story  of 
the  Irish  gentleman  who  lay  seven  hours  speechlessly  cry- 
ing fat  water. 

TsB  jewels  belonging  to  the  Apollo  Gallery  of  the 
LoDvre  were  concealed  dmins  the  Commune  in  a  small 
room,  carefully  walled  up,  on  the  second  story  of  the  build- 
ing erected  by  Fran9oi8  L,  over  the  Salle  Henri  11.  and  the 
SUoD  des  Sept  Chemin^es.  The  work  had  been  so  skil- 
fully executed  that  the  insurgents,  during  their  two  montiis' 
occupation  of  the  palace,  must  have  passed  before  it  a 
thousand  times  witnout  suspecting  tiiat  this  treasure  of 
^pwelry,  rock-crystal,  enamels,  &c.,  estimated  at  fifly  mil- 
Boos  ojf  francs,  was  so  near  them.  The  credit  of  this  suc- 
cess is  doe  to  Count  Clement  de  Ris,  conservator,  and  to 
the  employ^<  of  the  museum,  who  were  several  times  on  the 
point  of  being  shot  for  refudng  to  disclose  the  place  of  con- 
cealment. 

UsrusUAi.  regret  is  said  to  be  felt  in  English  military  and 
social  circles  at  the  denuse  of  General  the  Hon.  Sir  James 
Scarlett,  G.  C.  B.,  Colonel  of  the  5th  Dragoon  Guards,  a 
r^viment  he  commanded  with  distinction  for  many  years. 
The  deceased  general  was  one  of  England's  best  officers  in 
the  Crimea,  where  he  commanded  the  charge  of  the  Heavy 
Brigade  at  Balaklava,  and  afterwards  served  with  distinc- 
tioQ  at  home  as  Adjutant-Greneral  of  the  army,  and  also  the 
command  of  the   South-eastern  District ;   finally,  in  com- 
mand of  the  troops  at  Aldershott.    In  all  these  he  always 
insDired  officers  and  men  with  confidence  and  afiection.    It 
wiu  be  a  lonz  time  before  affectionate  miemory  for  "old 
Scarlett"  will  cease  in  her  Majesty'0  army. 

The /ottr/i{rf  des  Dubois  recently  published  an  interesting 

coiivspoudence  on  the  condition  of  women  in  Russia.     A? 

*w  observing  that  the  most  strikinjr  feature  in  Russian  his- 

^  '»  *«  abruptness  of  the  chans^es  in  the  condition 

«  ^  country,  it  adds  that  the  position  of  women  offers 

«« of  the  most  salient  examples  of  this  abruptness.    In 

«*  eany  legends  of  the  Russian  people  woman  represents 


the  principle  of  evil.  The  popular  songs  warn  men  against 
her  influence,  and  the  effect  of  her  charms  is  attributed  to 
sorcery.  The  Mohammedan  despotism  of  the  Tartars  ren- 
dered her  position  still  more  de^aded,  and  she  was  con- 
fined to  her  own  apartments,  which  were  known  as  the  te- 
rem.  Peter  the  Great  made  a  sudden  alteration  in  this  as 
in  other  Russian  usages,  and  forced  the  ladies  to  live  in  the 
world.  In  less  than  a  century  four  women  occupied  the 
throne  of  Russia,  and  one  of  them,  the  daughter  of  the 
great  reformer  himself,  conferred  on  women  civil  rights. 
Under  Catherine  II.  the  Princess  Dashkoff  was  President  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences.  The  new  institutions  of  self- 
government  confer  the  right  of  voting  on  the  female  hold- 
ers of  real  property.  Tms  vote  must  be  given  throuorh  a 
male  deputy,  but  he  can  be  freely  chosen,  and  no  law  obliges 
a  married  woman  to  delegate  her  vote  to  her  husband,  in 
spite  of  aU  these  privileges  the  Russian  women  are  pro- 
foundly discontented  with  their  condition,  without,  however, 
being  distinctly  able  to  formulate  their  wishes.  Mr.  John 
Stuart  Mill's  work  on  the  "  Subjection  of  Women,"  of 
which  three  different  translations  appeared  simultaneously, 
enjoys  immense  popularity  among  tnem,  few  of  its  enthusi- 
astic readers  perceiving  tnat  they  already  possess  many  of 
the  privileges  it  claims  for  them. 

The  Publishers'  Circular  says  that  it  is  proposed  to  erect 
a  memorial  to  William  Cowper,  the  poet,  in  the  church  of 
his  birthplace.  Great  Berkhamsted,  Hertfordshire,  of  which 
his  &ther  was  rector.  The  rectory  house  where  Cowper 
was  bom  has  long  since  been  rebuilt,  but  *^  Cowper's  Well " 
still  exists  in  the  garden,  and  is  the  only  relic  of  the  poet's 
life  now  left  in  Berkhamsted.  The  rector  of  Berkhamsted, 
Lord  Brownlow,  the  patron  of  the  livinz,  and  Mr.  William 
Longman,  the  well-known  London  publisher,  have  taken 
the  work  of  raising  a  memorial  in  hand,  and  hope  to  be 
supported  alike  by  jSnglishmen  and  Americans  in  general, 
as  well  as  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood.    It  is 

Sroposed  that  the  memorial  shall  be  an  east  window  imme- 
iately  over  the  grave  of  the  poet's  father  and  mother,  in 
the  recently  restored  parish  church. 

The  many  who  have  sympathized  with  the  sorrows  of 
Jean  Valjean,  condemned  by  his  yellow  passport  to  be  a 
perpetual  outcast,  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  situation  c^ 
French  discharged  convicts  is  about  to  be  considerably  im-  ^ 
proved,  though  the  merit  of.  this  will  be  due  much  less  to  M 
Victor  Hu^o^s  *<  Mis<^rables  "  than  to  M.  Adolohe  B^lot's. 
pl&y,  **  Article  47,"  which  made  a  great  hit  at  tne  Ambigu, 
where,  we  believe,  it  still  holds  the  stage.  The  "  Article  47  " 
is  a  protest  against  the  law  which  compels  a  released  con- 
vict to  reside  in  a  certain  specified  town,  and  forbids  his  tak- 
ing up  his  abode  in  Paris.  It  has  caused  some  sensation,  and 
M.  Dufaure,  the  Minister  of  Justice,  apparently  touched  by 
the  vigor  of  M.  B<^lot's  plea,  has  decided  upon  moving  the 
repeal  of  the  obnoxious  law,  and  exempting  convicts  hence- 
forth from  the  hardships  of  enforced  residence,  and  also 
finom  the  necessity  of  reporting  themselves  periodically  to 
the  police. 

The  story  of  "  Enoch  Arden "  is  not  one  of  every-day 
occurrence;  but  as  the  Tichbome  case  has,  it  is  stated, 
caused  much  uneasiness  among  English  ladies  who,  confiding 
in  the  death  of  absent  husbands,  have  entered  into  fresh 
matrimonial  arrangements,  and  as  such  uneasiness  is  much 
enhanced  owing  to  doubts  as  to  '*  the  proper  thing  to  do  " 
in  the  event  of  the  reappearance  of  husband  No.  1,  it  may 
be  as  well,  says  the  J^all  Mall  Gazette,  to  point  out  that 
in  the  event  of  its  being  decided  to  discard  husband  No.  2, 
the  ceremony  of  marriage  should  again  be  performed  with 
No.  1.  This  step  may  not  be  absolutely  necessary,  but  it 
looks  better,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  is  in  accordance 
with  the  strict  rules  of  etiquette.  In  the  '*  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  1824  it  is  mentioned  that  in  the  parish  regis- 
ter of  Bermondsey  occurs  **  a  singular  entry  respecting  the 
ceremony  of  the  reunion  of  a  man  and  nis  wife,  a&r  a 
long  absence,  during  which  the  woman  married  another 
man."  This  incident  took  place  in  1604,  and  forms  a 
precedent  it  might  be  as  well  to  follow,  though  it  is  of 
course  pptional  whether  the  ceremony  shall  be  conducted 
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^quietly,"  or  with  the  usual  adjuncts  of  old  shoes  and 
wedding  cake.  There  is  another  curious  entry  mentioned 
as  appearing  in  Bermondsej  register,  which  tends  to  show 
that  even  in  the  seventeenth  centniy  woman  occasionallj 
claimed  equality  of  position  with  man.  ^  At  Bermondsey, 
on  the  2d  of  January,  1624-5,  was  married  James  Herriott, 
Esquire,  'one  of  forty  children  of  his  father,  a  Scotchman,' 
to  'Elizabeth  Josey,  aenL' **  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  whether  Miss  Josey,  gent^  managed  ailer  marriage 
to  keep  on  good  terms  with  her  thirty-nine  brothers  and 
sisters-in-law.  If  so,  Mr.  Herriott  must  indeed  have  found 
a  treasure. 

The  examination  of  Lord  Londesbonnigh's  house  leaves 
little  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  the  sickness  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Lord  Chesterfield.  It  is  certain  that  the  Prince 
and  Lord  Chesterfield  were  attacked  by  the  fever  during 
the  visit  to  Londesborough  Lodge.  I^t  appears  that  the 
Prince  slept  in  a  room  into  which  a  closet  opens,  and  the 
closet  communicates  with  a  cesspool  ten  feet  below,  which 
has  not  been  cleansed  for  six  vears,  and  this  Yery  room  was 
occupied  bv  Lord  Chesterfield  after  the  Prince's  departure. 
There  is  also  evidence  that  there  was  a  back  draught  of 
sewer  gas  up  the  sewers,  and  the  Lancet  believes  that  the  air 
of  Londesborough  Lodge,  which  was  at  the  time  excessively 
crowded  both  with  guests  and  servants,  was  ''really  tainted. 
As  the  male  guests  usually  retired  to  rest  fatigued  with  a 
long  day's  sport,  they  were  just  in  the  condition  to  imbibe  the 
poison,  the  smell  of  which,  adds  the  professional  journal, 
would  not  of  necessity  have  been  perceived  in  a  house  "  per- 
vaded by  odors  of  a  more  agreeable  Idnd,"  that  is,  we  sup- 
pose, by  the  smell  of  tobacco  smoke. 

The  horror  of  the  famine  in  Persia  has  not  yet  reached 
its  climax.  Maj.  S.  A.  Smith,  Assistant-Resident,  writing 
from  Bushire,  says  the  people  are  worn  to  skeletons,  the 
children  *'  to  famished  oeasts,"  and  some  of  them  are 
alwavs  trodden  down  and  killed  in  the  daily  rush  for  the 
English  rice.  Mr.  A.  J.  S.  Adams,  travelling  in  Teheran 
about  two  months  ago,  says,  that  in  the  crowds  who  swarm 
in  the  barrack-square  to  receive  a  dole  of  small  silver  firom 
the  Shah,  hundreds,  men  and  women,  are  literally  stark 
naked,  worn  to  the  bone,  and  covered  with  sores.  The 
people  follow  the  visitor  howling  for  bread ;  "  two  men  lie 
upon  'the  CTound,  quite  dead,  and  a  third  is  laid  upon  one 
side  of  the  bazar,  covered  with  a  piece  of  dirty  cotton.  A 
naked  woman  lies  in  the  agonv  of  death,  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  beings  almost  as  Badly  ofi'as  herself.  The  next 
form  is  that  of  a  woman,  who  scrapes  from  the  eround  a 
handful  of  melon-seed  and  filth,  which  she  divides  hetween 
her  two  children."  This  is  one  momine's  ride.  There  is 
no  help  for  any  of  them,  though  the  bhah  has — as  Mr. 
Murray  testifies  —  bucketsful  of  jewels  in  the  private  treas- 
ury, and  the  famine  cannot  end  until  July. 

Here  von  Wickedb,  the  correspondent  of  the  Cologne 
Gazette  during  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  has  recently  pub- 
lished a  "  History  of  the  War  of  1870,"  one  passage  in 
which  will  be  made  use  of  in  the  controversy  as  to  the  be- 
havior of  the  German  troops  on  French  soil.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  the  writer  deals  with  the  question  in  a  most 
impartial  spirit.  "  Towards  the  close  of  September  I  visit- 
ed, to  quote  his  own  words,  "  the  district  around  Paris ; 
it  was  one  continuous  scene  of  destruction  and  desolation. 
The  bivouac  fires  were  being  fed  with  valuable  books ;  our 
soldiers  were  splitting  up  wim  hatchets  the  costliest  pianos, 
wherewith  to  cook  their  soup ;  they  were  reclining  all  be- 
spattered with  mud  on  velvet  sofas ;  damask  curtams  were 
torn  into  strips  to  serve  as  towels.  For  three  days  I  wit- 
nessed notliing  but  destruction ;  pillage,  too,  was  rampant. 
A  whole  swarm  of  ruffians  made  their  way  from  Germany 
into  France.  They  dubbed  themselves  cantiniers,  infirm- 
aiy  and  ambulance  men,  contractors,  &c.,  but  they  were  in 
reality  mere  highwavmen.  They  were  especially  numerous 
in  the  neiprhborhood  of  Paris,  where  they  robbed,  thieved 
and  swindled  the  French  to  their  heart's  content ;  they  also 
incited  our  soldiers  to  pillage,  offering  them  some  trifling 
sum  for  the  produce  of  their  theft,  m  the  railway  stations 
and  shops  iJiese  depredations  were  on  an  enormous  scale ; 


the  culprits, were  nearlv  always  Germans,  and  thejeret 
carried  off  what  our  relief  societies  sent  for  the  benefit  of 
the  soldiers.  Our  civil  and  military  authorities,  lerenl 
persons  of  high  standing  too,  granted,  with  a  readhten  that 
deserves  severe  censure,  passes  to  a  host  of  people  u  to 
whose  jposition  and  calling  thev  had  not  tne  ali^itflit 
information;  and  thus  vagabonds,  swindlers,  and  other 
scoundrels  (Gesipdel)  found  their  way  into  the  annj,!! 
newspaper  correspondents,  merchants,  sick-nurses,  &e. 
There  then  occurred  many  episodes  which  in  no  wise  re- 
dound to  the  good  fame  of  Germanv,  and  which  have  lerj 
properlv  disguisted  the  French;  it  is  impossible  to  repljto 
them  when  they  accuse  us  of  brutality  and  barbarism.  Oar 
gendarmes  attempted  to  put  a  stop  to  these  ezoeases  and 
made  numerous  arrests,  jlioee  on  whom  stolen  property 
was  found  were  punished,  but  the  majority  took  care  not  to 
be  discovered  in  the  act  Besides,  the  police  was  not  in 
sufficient  force,  nor  was  it  adroit  enough  to  deal  with  locli 
rascals,  and,  it  must  be  added,  they  were  much  more  fie- 
quently  made  to  proceed  against  tne  French  than  againit 
all^  these  German  scoundrels,"  —  Gesmdel,  as  Heir  tob 
Wickede  a  second  time  denominates  them. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  B08B. 

Chiij>  of  the  ancient  year, 
Thou  that  np-springest  amid  fitlling  snows^ 

Welcome,  oh,  welcome  here, 
Lone  pearl  of  winter,  stainless  Christmas  roael 

No  soft  «des  greet  thy  birth. 
With  sunny  hreatning  borne  firom  Tenia!  skies; 

But  on  the  brown,  oare  earth. 
From  death  and  desolation  thou  dost  rise  I 

And  thy  green  spreading  leaves 
Quake  to  the  storm-wind's  song,  and  fiioet-work  farigiil 

A  gleaming  tapestry  weaves 
Around  the  clusters  of  thy  blossoms  white. 

Dearer  are  they  than  all 
The  summer's  coronal  of  buds  and  bloom, 

Upon  December's  pall 
Shining  like  star-beams  shed  through  midnight  gloom. 

Far,  far  more  dear  than  they 
Whose  glories  with  the  fleeting  summer  fiide; 

Serene  amid  decay 
And  blight  and  waste,  thou  smilest  undismayed. 

Child  of  the  ancient  year, 
Thou  that  up^pringest  amid  falling  snows. 

Welcome,  oh,  welcome  here, 
Lone  pearl  of  winter,  stainless  Christinas  rose  I 

Fbemature  Loss  of  thb  Hair,  which  is  so  common  nowa^ 
davs,  may  be  entirelv  prevented  by  the  use  of  Burnett's  Coeoauk 
It  oas  been  used  in  tnousands  of  cases  where  the  hair  was  ooming 
out  in  handfuls,  and  has  never  fiuled  to  arrest  its  decay,  and  lo 
promote  a  healthy  and  vigorous  growth.  It  is  at  the  same  tuM 
unrivalled  as  a  dressing  for  the  hair.  A  single  application  wOl 
render  it  soft  and  glossy  for  several  days. 

Bnowir's  Bronchiai.  Troohbb,  for  Pulmonair  and  Aftb* 
matic  Disordere,  hare  proved  their  efficacy  hj  a  test  of  many  yeaiBi 
and  have  received  testimonials  finom  emment  men  who  have 
used  them. 

HoTBL  Clerks  must  needs  be  very  courteous  men,  or  they  will 
merit  much  of  the  odium  which  attaches  to  Uiose  who  are  tbi 
reverse.  The  Ambrican  Housb,  Boston,  is  peraliaiiy 
happy  in  having  among  its  corps  such  general  favorites  with  tltf 
travelling  public  as  Messrs.  Myrick,  Doyle,  and  Clapp. 

EzAXFLB  FOR  thbLadies.  —  A.  Cady,  of  Cambridge,  MtfS 
has  used  her  Wheeler  &  Wilson  Machine  constantly  in  all  kiodi 
of  dress-making,  since  the  spring  of  1858,  without  repairs,  and 
it  is  now  as  good  as  new. 

Secret  of  Beautt.  — Ladies  who  use  oosmede  to  beantiiy 
the  slun  should  always  be  very  careful  to  use  nothing  but  tlM 
very  best  preparations.  Geo.  W.  Laird's  '*  Bloom  of  Youth,"  bii 
been  in  use  tor  over  twenty  yean,  during  which  time  it  has  been 
used  by  over  a  million  ladies,  and  in  every  instance  p^ 
entire  satisfaction.  For  beautifying  the  skin  it  is  fiyr  soperioi 
to  any  preparadon  in  the  world.  Sold  at  all  druggists,  every* 
where 
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HEROES  OF  CENTRAL  AFRICA* 

r[£  old  Fathers  supposed  that  the  terrestrial  paradise 
was  situated  in  Central  Africa,  and  the  two  Chinese 
gentlemen,  who  a  while  ago  visited  Great  Britain  '<  for  liter- 
VT  purposes,"  probablj  noted  down  that  some  such  super- 
ftidon  still  prevails  in  that  benighted  land.  How  else 
ooold  they  explain  **  The  Travels  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker  "  ? 
Would  thej  dare  to  assert  in  their  book  (which  is  doubtless 
br  this  time  advertised  in  the  Celestial  Gazette)  that  an 
Ki^lish  gentleman  of  wealth  and  leisure,  who  had  it  in  his 

Swer  to  visit  any  part  of  the  world,  not  excepting  even 
li&a  itself,  preferred  to  pass  several  jears  in  a  series  of 
iwamps  near  Uie  African  equator,  exposed  to  every  kind  of 
ilsnger,  discomfort,  and  disease,  —  excluded  from  all  society 
nve  that  of  illiterate  and  ignoble  savages,  —  and  that,  on 
bis  return  home,  instead  or  being  clapped  into  a  lunatic 
uylom,  he  was  welcomed  by  the  voice  of  the  nation,  con- 
ducted to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and  made  a  mandarin  of 
nony  tails?  And  why?  Becansehehad  discovered  that 
%  river,  which  did  not  belong  to  Great  Britain,  came  out  of 
I  hke  which  did  not  belong  to  Great  Britain,  —  and  this 
laiBe  practical  people,  who  show  themselves  so  anxious  to 
establish  their  ractories  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  in  China 
(withoat  displaying  the  least  curiosity  respecting  the  sources 
of  these  rivers)  could  yet  bum  with  universal  enthusiasm 
tad  pride  because  their  countryman  had  performed  this 
difficult  but  utterly  useless  feat  ?  No ;  that  kind  of  thing 
would  not  go  down  at  Pekin.  The  travellers  might  quote 
in  their  defence  all  that  in  the  West  is  considered  sacred 
aad  unchangeable,  —  a  speech  by  the  lamented  Sir  R. 
Murchison,  or  a  leader  in  the  Times,  That  would  not  help 
them  in  the  least :  they  would  be  scented  by  society,  their 
tails  would  be  cut  off,  mey  would  be  beaten  with  the  Great 
Bamboo,  and  their  publisher  would  be  covered  with 
ihame. 

Bat  what  would  they  sapr  if  th^  heard  of  the  Alpine 
Club, — that  insane  association  of  Envliahmen  who  repair 
to  Switzerland  at  certain  seasons  for  me  purpose  of  climb- 
ing up  and  sliding  down  the  steepest  places  which  they  can 
^i  ?  Two  or  three  of  them  break  tneir  necks  every  year, 
ttd  their  companions  write  picturesque  letters  to  the  daily 
joomals,  describing  the  catastrophe.  One  would  suppose 
tbt  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  devise  any  thing 
nnre  absurdly  dangerous  than  this ;  but  that  honor  has 
lieen  reserved  for  a  barrister  named  Mac^egor^  who,  after 
hoping  to  establish  ragged-schools  and  uie  boot-blacking 
tin^e,  suddenly  took  to  paddlinz  over  waterfalls,  &c.,  in 
i  Kind  of  pocket-canoe,  and  has  lived  sufficiently  long  to 
{nblish  a  book  about  it.  A  Canoe  Club  has  been  started 
.10  eoDseqoence,  which,  if  a  few  members  are  drowned  at 
^'Ke,  may  prove  a  brilliant  success.  African  ai:ploratioi% 
^l^erefore,  is  a  sober  and  business-like  pursuit  when  com- 
pved  with  these.  There  is  usually  some  scientific  pretext 
^l^the expedition,  there  are  alwavs  some  scientific  results 
o|nn  it,  and  there  is  a  prevalent  idea  that  explorers  are  the 
"Otbingers  of  Christianity,  commerce,  and  civilization. 

Now  that  the  physical  sciences  are  at  length  becoming 
I^of  agtntleman's  education,  we  may  hope  that  the  fu- 
^  generation  of  explorers  will  adopt  a  course  of  training 
^S^olosyt  botany,  &c«  And  as  for  civilization,  we  know 
Meunderiating  sequence  of  events ;  —  that  afler  the  trav- 
<uer  OQoes  the  mission-house ;  after  the  mission-house,  the 


factory ;  afler  the  factory,  the  fort    But  do  not  let  us  de- 
lude ourselves  with  these  dreams  as  far  as  Central  Africa  is 
concerned.     While  so  many  fertile  and  healthy  re^ons  of 
the  earth  offer  immediate  reward  to  capital  and  labor,  it 
would  be  ridiculous  to  waste  eff(»rts  upon  a  continent  which 
does  not  possess  a  single  great  navigable  river,  which  has 
no  doubt  immense  resources  in  its  bosom,  but  which  at 
present  yields  little  beyond  ivory,  inferior  rubber,  infmor 
ebony,  and  a  scanty  supply  of  gold,  and  which  is  girdled  by 
sullen,  treacherous  natives,  and  by  marshes  in  which  no 
white  man  can  live.     Let  us  not   sing  of "  Africa  and 
golden  joys,"  but  take  the  common-sense  view  of  the  ques- 
tion, by  putting    common-sense    out   of  the    question  al- 
together.   Central  Africa  is  the  Holy  Land  of  the  present 
day.    The  old  crusading  spirit  lives ;  it  is  only  the  equip- 
ments that  have  been  changed,  —  the  newest  breech-loader 
for  the  palmer's  staff,  and  Scotch  tweed  for  chain  armor. 
Explorers  resemble  the  knights-errant  of  olden  times ;  they 
exile  themselves  £rom  societv,.  and  return  (if  living)  after 
many  years  to  be  crowned  with  her  laurels,  and  rewarded 
by  her  smiles.    It  b  all  so  romantie  and  mediaeval  that  I 
am  only  afiraid  it  cannot  last^     Some  modem  Cervantes 
will  arise,  and,  with  a  typical  John  Bull  as  Don  Quixote, 
and  some  native  Sambo  as  Sancho  Panza,  will  ^  smile  all 
our  chivalry  away,"  at  least  the  little  that  is  left.    Well, 
that  day  must  come  at  last.    When  all  the  coal  and  iron  is 
exhausted,  and  England  is  made  a  meadow,  and  Central 
Africa  has  been    rendered  habitable,  its   swamps   nicely 
drained,  and  its  deserts  covered  with  alluvium,  some  re- 
mote descendant  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker  may  perhaps  take  a 
villa  on  the  shores  of  the  Albert  Kyanza,  and  go  there  in  the 
dry  season  for  the  purpose  of  reading,  "in  the  quaint  char- 
acters of  the  nineteenth  century,"  we  travels  of  his  great 
ancestor  upon  the  spot  celebrated  by  his  triumph.    NoUiing 
more  romantic  than  those  travels  ever  occurred  in  the  ages 
q£  romance ;  nothing  more  poetical  was  ever  invented  by  a 
poet's  brain.    It  is  sll  like  a  dream  from  the  enchanted  pas^ 
and,  as  if  tO'  crown  the  illusion,  not  even  the  gilt  spurs  are 
wanting.    Sir  Samuel  is  the  first  African  explorer  whose 
services  have  received  public  recognition. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  Nile.  There  are  two  rivers,  the 
Blue  and  the  White.  Bruce  discovered  the  sources  of  the 
Blue  Nile,  previously  described  by  the  Portuguese  Jesuits, 
and  it  was  not  known  till  some  time  afterwards  that  the 
White  Nile  was  really  the  main  stream.  Its  sources  are 
derived  from  two  lake  basins  (as  Ptolemy  asserted  in 
ancient  days^.  Burton  and  Speke  discovered  one  of  these 
lakes,  the  victoria  Nyanza,  and  returned  to  the  eastern 
coast,  whence  they  had  started.  Speke  and  Grant  found 
the  Nile  flowing  out  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  followed 
it  down  towards  the  sea.  As  they  arrived  at  Gondokoro, 
a  dirty  little  slave-station  upon  the  White  Nile,  they  met 
another  party  entering  the  arena  which  they  were  about  to 
leave.  That  must  have  been  a  semarkable  sight.  On  the 
one  side  two  weary,  ragged  men^.  horses,  astronomical  in- 
struments, elephant  guns,,  gaudy  presents,  and  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  exploration;  At  nrst  Baker  was  mi^ty 
disconsolate ;  he  fe2u*ed  that  there  was  nothing  left  for  nim 
to  do.  But  Speke  informed  hina  of  the  other  great  lake, 
which  he  himself  had  been  unable  to  reach  on  account  of  a 
native  war.  lliis  was  the  Albert  Nyanza;  and  Speke,  by 
putting  Baker  upon  its  scent,  has  earned  his  share  in  the 
nonors*of  the  second  lake,  as  well  as  of  the  first.      On  the 
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other  hand,  he  never  realized  the  importance  of  this  second 
basin ;  he  always  maintained  that  he  had  *'  settled  the  Nile 
question,"  and  died,  like  Columbus,  without  having  grasped 
tne  meaning  of  his  own  discoveries. 

Baker  stands  supreme  above  other  explorers  on  account  of 
the  remarkable  obstacles  which  he  overcame*  It  must  be 
understood  that  the  natural  road  to  the  Kile  sources,  by  going 
up  the  river  towards  them,  had  been  abandoned  alter  repeated 
failures.  The  British  Government  had  sent  in  their  two 
large  expeditions  (on  the  suggestion,  I  believe,  of  Dr. 
Beke)  from  the  eastern  coast,  with  the  view  of  striking 
in  upon  the  head-waters  of  the  Nile  by  this  more  indirect 
but  more  practicable  route.     Sir  Samuel,  however,  accom- 

Elished  that  which  Mr.  Petherick  and  other  competent  judges 
ad  pronounced  to  be  impossible.  It  had  been  supposed  that 
Gonuokoro  could  be  opened  onl^  from  the  inside ;  and  that 
the  Turkish  slave-traders,  who  justly  regard  British  travel- 
lers as  the  forerunners  of  '*  abolition,"  would  never  allow 
one  to  pass  that  barrier.  In  fact,  those  who  have  read 
*^  The  Albert  Nvanza,"  which  is  as  fascinating  and  dramatic 
as  a  novel,  will  remember  how  these  gentry  corrupted  his 
escort,  and  threatened  his  life ;  and  how  it  was  solenr  bv  the 
exercise  ot  a  quality  which,  had  he  been  killed,  would  have 
been  called  '*  lamentable  rashness,"  that  he  succeeded  in 
penetrating  Central  Africa  at  all. 

Sir  Samuel  was  accompanied  during  his  four  years'  hard 
travel  by  his  wife,  a  young,  handsome,  and  very  delicate- 
looking  Hungarian  lady,  who  on  one  occasion  saved  the 
expedition  from  ruin  by  her  promptitude  and  tact ;  who, 
after  they  had  discovered  the  lake,  mved  her  husband  to 
extend  their  explorations,  in  order  -to  solve  some  geograph- 
ical problem,  although  at  that  time  she  could  scarcely  walk; 
and  who  even  showed  that  she  could  handle  a  sword,  and 
mingle  in  a  milee  when  his  life  appeared  to  be  in  danger. 
It  may  be  remarked,  by  the  way,  that  this  young  heroine  does 
not  consider  it  necessary  to  wear  any  such  hermaphrodite 
costume  as  that  lately  adopted  by  Doctor  Mary  Walker, 
but  dresses  with  taste,  is  perfectly  feminine  in  her  way,  and 
passed  through  the  somewhat  difficult  ordeal  of  a  London 
season  with  considerable  ^clai, 

Sur  Samuel  declared  that  he  would  never  ^  to  Africa 
again.  He  could  add  nothing  to  his  reputation,  and  he 
had  fairly  earned  repose.  But  there  is  one  explorer  who 
made  no  such  resolution,  and  who  would  inevitablv  break  it  if 
he  did.  In  fact,  Dr.  Livingstone  may  be  considered  as  a 
resident  in  unknownparts  of  Central  Africa,  and  an  occa- 
sional traveller  in  England.  He  speaks  English  with  a 
Bechuana  accent,  and  has  been  seen  wandering  down  St. 
James's  Street,  in  the  height  of  the  London  season,  in  a 
gold-laced  cap  and  a  thick  Inverness  cape.  It  is  evident 
that  he  is  not  at  home  in  civilization ;  and  as  the  Green- 
lander,  decoyed  to  the  sunny  south,  pines  for  his  whale's  blub- 
ber and  his  snow  hut,  so  Dr.  Livingstone  escapes  with  relief 
from  the  pleasures  and  luxuries  of  the  great  metropolis,  to 
his  dear  Cafires  and  the  homely  comforts  of  the  braaL  Not 
that  this  is  to  be  wondered  at.  There  is  nothing  so  delight- 
ful as  fresh  air  and  liberty.  It  is  a  grand  thing  to  be  able 
to  live  in  a  country  where  one  is  secure  from  the  tyranny 
of  social  observances,  and  can  enjoy  freedom  without  being 
compelled  to  wield  the  franchise  in  defence  of  it ;  where 
whatever  is  not  suggested  by  taste  is  not  dictated  by  neces- 
sity ;  where  one  is  not  shut  up  to  the  pain  of  wearing  tight 
boots,  or  making  morning  calls,  or  going  out  to  evening  par- 
ties, or  reading  newspapers,  or  answering  letters ;  where  one 
can  return  to  uie  primitive  simplicity  and  (if  desired)  to  the 
primitive  nakedness  of  man  ;  where  the  silvered  surface  of  the 
mountain  stream  is  the  traveller's  looking-glass,  and  the  forest 
leaf  his  pocket-handkerohief ;  where  he  eats  only  when 
hunory  (and  not  always  then)  ;  where  the  wide  earth  is  his 
cou^  to-night,  and  to-morrow  may  be  his  ^ave,  and  the 
round  stone,  now  his  pillow,  may  oecome  his  tomb-stone, 
and  the  gray  fever-mists  which  aro  now  his  bed-curtains 
may  be  his  shroud  in  disguise.  Well,  Dame  Nature  tronts 
OS  badly  now  and  then.  Sometimes  she  makes  it  too  hot 
for  OS,  and  sometimes  too  cold;  sometimes  too  dry,  and 
sometimes  too  damp;  she  blows  her  dust  into  our  eyes, 
entangles  us  with  her  thorns,  wearies  us  with  her  mountains, 


and  half  drowns  us  in  her  floods ;  bums  us,  poisons  us,  and 
sooner  or  later  murders  us  outright ;  but  then  what  ioji  sho 
reveals  to  us  if  we  desert  the  strongholds  of  civmzatbn, 
and  let  her  take  us  all  up  in  her  arms  I 

It  is  a  glorious  and  awful  thing  to  be  alone  in  the  desert 
—  a  speck  in  the  abyss.  Behind  the  traveller  is  the  mem- 
ory of^  past  dangers,  before  him  is  the  absolute  nnknown, 
Every  step  is  a  novelty,  a  sensation  ;  the  summit  of  ererr 
eminence  may  disclose  to  him  a  prodigy ;  and  all  the  vlale 
he  is  caressing  this  one  idea :  —  "  I  am  the  first  white  man 
who  has  trodden  on  this  land,  who  breathes  this  air.  1 
can  call  that  mountain  after  anybody  I  choose :  it  belongs 
to  me.  The  Geographical  Society  will  give  me  a  cold 
medal ;  I  shall  have  to  make  a  speech ;  my  name  will  be 
printed  in  all  the  maps, "  —  and  so  on. 

Well,  I  presume  that  this  species  of  ambition  is  as  good 
as  any  other,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  be  cursed  with  saf- 
ety as  soon  as  the  others  are.  No  wonder  that  LiTinvEtone 
loves  the  wilderness.  It  is  more  remarkable  that  he  uiodd 
love  the  savage,  whom  Sir  Samuel  detests.  But  this,  pe^ 
haps,  can  be  explained. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  explorer  enters  Africa  with  his  mind 
fixed  upon  one  geographical  point,  towards  which  he  strides, 
impatient  of  annoyance  and  chafing  at  the  least  delay. 
The  natives  of  the  country  he  rogards  simply  as  savage  or 
domestic  animals.  If  they  belong  to  the  camel  species,  bs 
uses  them ;  if  they  belong  to  the  tiger  species,  he  0Te^ 
awes  them  or  avoids  them ;  and  if  they  belong  to  what  be 
considers  the  monkey  species,  he  despises  and  detests  them, 
because  he  does  not  understand  them.  Revering  honestj 
and  truth,  he  finds  himself  surrounded  by  dishonesty  and 
lies ;  in  every  village  he  is  the  centre  of  intrigues ;  he  is  re- 
garded as  a  bird  of  passage  to  be  plucked;  his  dealings 
with  the  savage  aro  those  of  buyer  and  seller,  which  are 
never  of  an  elevating  character,  and  in,  which  the  Afiican 
certainly  does  not  appear  to  an  advantage.  They,  on  the 
other  hand,  ignorant  of  the  value  of  time,  cannot  compre- 
hend his  anxiety  to  leave  them ;  they  aro  offended  by  his 
brusqueness,  and  by  the  contemptuousness  which  he  does 
not  care  to  hide ;  and  a  bad  feeling  will  oflen  spring  np 
from  no  other  cause,  —  for  they  aro  the  most  vain  and  sensi- 
tive creatures  in  the  world. 

But  the  missionary  lives  among  them  as  ft  minister  in 
his  parish ;    he  acquires  their  lannraage,  understands  their 
metnods  of  thought,  becomes  habituated  to  their  constant 
duplicity,  learns  now  to  handle  their  stubborn,  sasplcioos 
natures,  sometimes  how  to  win  their  poor  little  coildL^h 
hearts,  and  sometimes,  as  in  Dr.  Livingstone's  case,  is  won 
by  them.    It  is  evident  from  his  last  book  that  he  loves  the 
savage  to  distraction.    He  wishes  to  persuade  us  that  the 
African,  outside  of  Dahomey,  never  sacrifices  any  thing 
more  highly  endowed  with  life  than  a  fiower  or  a  fhrab, 
and  that  his  fetich-worship,  which  is  no  religion  at  all,  is 
superior  to  the  religion  of  Mohammed ;   an(l  indignant^ 
denies  that  the  nep^o  is  bein^  converted  to  Mohammedanr 
ism  in  parts  of  Africa  which  he  has  not  visited.     Of  coarse 
his  asseverations  upon  this  point  must  be  rejected,  since 
they  are  not  founded  upon  experience ;  and  this  charming 
confidence  in  the  gentle  African,  which  induces  him  to  as- 
sert that  the  organized  murderers  which  prevail  all  over 
northern  Guinea  are  confined  within  the  precincts  of  D^ 
homey,  does  more  credit  to  his  heart  than  to  his  head.    But 
let  us  turn  from  what  he  thinks,  to  contemplate  what  he 
has  done. 

David  Livingstone  was  born  of  poor  parents,  but  like 
most  Scotchmen  can  boast  of  remote  ancestors,  and  a  fam- 
ily history  pregnant  with  traditions.  At  the  age  of  ten  he 
was  put  into  a  factory  as  a  piercer,  and  bought  Ruddiman's 
**  Rudiments  of  Latin  "  out  of  his  first  week's  wages.  U^ 
pursued  the  study  of  that  language  for  many  yerrs  after- 
wards at  a  night-school,  between  the  hours  of  eight  and 
ten,  and  on  his  return  home  would  pore  over  his  dictiona^ 
and  grammar  till  his  mother  snatched  the  books  out  of  his 
hands,  and  packed  this  intellectual  debauchee  ofiT  to  bed 
In  this  way  he  learned  to  read  Horace,  Virgil,  and  otha 
authors  whose  merits  are  not  appreciated  by  the  ordinar) 
school-boy.    Indeed,  it  is  much  to  Livingstone's  credit  thai 
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It  u  ase  when  mo6t  puerile  stomaclis  reject  all  mental 
food  in  taYOTof  shortrbread,  toffee,  oatmeal  cake«,  and  other 
Caledonian  delicacies,  he  sliould  have  devoured  every  thinz 
in  the  shape  of  literature  (excepting  novels)  that  he  could 
find.    Scientific  works  and  books  of  travel,  he  tells  us, 
were  his  chief  delight ;  but  his  father,  conceiving  the  for- 
mer to  be  ho^le  to  relision,  attempted  to  substitute  for 
them   «The  Cloud  of  Witnesses,"    Boston's    "Fourfold 
State,"  and  other  excellent  but  somewhat  indigestible  pro- 
ductions.   Young  Livingstone  appears  to  have  taken  these 
condiments  with  reluctance;   and  when  ordered  to   read 
Wilberforce*s  "  Practical  Christianity,"  he  became  desperate, 
rebelled  ontri;;ht,  and  was  soundly  thrashed  for  his  lack  of 
filial  obedience  and  literary  taste.      However,  the  works 
of  Dr.  Thomas  Dick  having  afterwards  fallen  into  his 
kands,  he  was  induced  to  come  to  terms  with  theology,  and 
finally  determined  to  go  as  a  missionary  to  China.    With 
a  wisdom  which  every  missionary  woula  do  well  to  emulate, 
he  began  at  once  to  study  medicine,  scoured  the  country 
with  Cnlpeppei^s  "  Herbal "  under  his  arm,  searching  for 
flmples,  and  used  to  read  while  at  work  in  the  factory, 
placing  his  book  upon  a  portion  of  the  spinnins-jenny. 
ihas  he  acquired  that  power  of  abstracting  his  mind  in  the 
midst  of  uproar  which  he  found  of  use  afterwards  when 
Btodjbg  native  languages  in  an  African  village,  where  all 
is  taimtajn-beattng,  concn-blowing,  and  general  conversation 
ta  a  tone  of  voice  equsd  in  force  and  volume  to  a  European 
ihriek.    Hie  money  which  he  earned  by  cotton-spinning  in 
the  nimmer  enabled  him  to  attend  medical,  Greek,  and 
divinity  classes  at  Glasgow  in  the  winter.    Having  been 
admitted  as  a  Licentiate  of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and 
Soiveons,  he  offered  his  services  to  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  on  accoimt  of  its  unsectarian  character;  and  the 
opinm  war  puttins  China  out  of  the  question,  he  volunteered 
wT  soothem  Amca,  to  which  country  Moffatt's  gigantic 
labors  were  beginning  to  attract  attention. 

Ho  started  for  Amca  in  1840,  and  remained  there  till 
185<».  He  took  tip  his  abode  in  the  far  interior,  married 
Uoffatt*«  daughter,  and  labored  for  many  years  as  a 
Busrionary  among  the  Caffres.  He  made,  also,  in  virtue 
^  his  vocation,  several  important  journeys,  sometimes 
jJotQiapanied  by  Mr.  Oswell,  who  has  modestly  concealed 
flia  adventures  from  the  world,  but  who  is  known  to  be  the 
|i]eatest  of  all  elephant-hunters,  and  who  was  with  Dr. 
uvingstone  when  Lake  Ngami  was  discovered. 

Bat  Livingstone,  like  many  other  men,  owes  his  renown 
^a  misfortune.  A  dispute  arose  between  the  natives  and 
^cDutch  Boers ;  it  soon  flamed  into  a  kind  of  war.  The 
^octor,  of  course,  took  the  part  of  his  parishioners,  and  the 
open,  in  order  to  drive  him  out  of  the  country,  destroyed 
IBM  house  and  property.  Livingstone  returned  home  from 
>  journey  to  find  the  house  wmch  he  had  built  with  his 
ovTQ  hands  in  ashes,  and  the  lexicons  and  dictionaries 
*nJdi  had  been  the  companions  of  his  boyhood  scattered 
J^  torn.  He  mourned  over  his  ruin  awhile,  but  consoled 
■naelf  with  the  thought  that  he  was  now  free.  "  They 
^t  to  shut  the  country ;  I  will  open  it,"  says  he.  He 
pided  np  his  loins,  sung  (or  might  have  done  so)  the  Nunc 
fe  dimttfu,  and  disappeared  into  the  wilderness. 

On  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  somewhat  less  than  a 
™ttand  miles  above  the  Cape,  is  a  large  and  ancient  city, 
am  Paolo  de  Loanda.  It  is  the  metropolis  of  Angola,  a 
Portnguesc  province,  and  ranks  next  only  to  Goa  in  impor- 
*»ce  and  in  beauty.  Prior  to  the  discovery  of  Brazil  it 
**■  resorted  to  by  tne  noble  adventurers  of  Portugal,  who 
performed  wondrous  exploits  against  the  savages,  and  who 
Ijwthed  the  mountains  diligently  for  red  gold.  When  the 
^ew  World  came  into  fashion,  Angola  was  made  use  of 
^^}y  ^  a  slave-mine,  Loanda  as  its  port ;  and  since  the 
■bohtion  of  tbat  "engaging  pursuit,"  the  great  city  has 
wi  crumbling  slowly  away.  It  has  still  its  governor's 
^its  bishop's  palace;  but  its  harbor  is  empty,  its  Col- 
f^  of  the  Jesmts  has  been  converted  into  an  ox-stable, 
™  the  province  has  been  made  a  penal  settlement. 

Jw  It  hanpened  that  her  Britannic  Majesty's  Consul 
*»  Loanda,  Mr.  Gabriel,  on  returning  home  from  a  walk 
**  day,  found  a  short,  swarthy  man  pacing  up  and  down 


his  piazza,  in  apparently  an  anxious  frame  of  mind.  He 
was  dressed  in  an  old  petnacket,  and  was  not  particularly 
clean.  The  "distressed  British  sailor"  is  a  phenomenon 
not  entirely  unknown  to  consuls,  and  this  appeared  a  most 
transparent  case.    Mr.  Gabriel  inauired  his  business. 

"Well,  I  have  just  come  up  Irom  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,"  said  the  stranger. 

Mr.  Gal>riel  looked  puzzled,  perhaps  a  little  incredulous. 
"  I  was  not  aware,"  said  he,  "  that  any  vessel  from  the 
Cape  had  come  into  port  to-day." 

"  No,"  said  tlie  other  dryly.    "  /  came  hy  land.** 

At  these  words,  as  when  the  ma^c  charm  is  pronounced 
in  the  fairy  tales,  the  dirty  rags  fell  off,  and  disclosed,  not 
precisely  a  beautiful  princess,  but  the  famous  Dr.  Living- 
stone, rumors  of  whom,  sometimes  ominous  and  always 
va^e,  had  occasionally  floated  to  San  Paolo  de  Loanda, 

Mr.  Gabriel  maintained  him  and  his  twenty-seven  Mako- 
lolo  for  seven  months.  Poor  Gabriel  1  He  was  a  generous, 
warm-hearted  man,  and  was  carried  off  by  the  African  cli- 
mate, after  resisting  it  for  many  years.  His  last  deed  of 
kindness  to  a  stranded  traveller  was  extended  to  the  pres- 
ent writer,  who  paid  him  a  visit,  without  credentials  of 
any  kind,  and  witn  the  sum  of  three  and  sixpence  in  his 
possession.  But  he  was  welcomed,  nourished  luxuriously, 
and  royally  accommodated  with  the  sinews  of  travel.  Mr. 
Gabriel  was  not  one  of  those  who  are  hospitable  only  to 
celebrities. 

Dr.  Livingstone,  in  spite  of  continued  ill-health,  was 
determined  to  redeem  the  promise  which  he  had  made  of 
restoring  his  faithful  companions  to  their  homes.  On  Sep- 
tember 20,  1854,  he  started  from  Loanda,  and  performed 
the  unparalleled  feat  of  crossing  the  continent  of  Africa 
from  the  western  to  the  eastern  uiore. 

The  Portuguese  of  Lisbon  have  attempted  to  depreciate 
this  achievement,  whicli,  however,  dazzled  the  Portuguese 
of  Angola  and  Mozambique.  When  travelling  in  the  for- 
mer country,  the  planters  chattered  to  me  about  the  stu- 
pendous man  who  had  ridden  all  that  way  upon  an  ox, 
and  without  any  umbrella.  One  gentleman  showed  me  the 
restdt  of  an  astronomical  observation  which  the  Doctor 
had  marked  on  the  wooden  floor  with  a  hot  poker.  A 
large  family  of  mulatto  children  clustered  round  these 
hieroglyphics,  which  they  regarded  with  great  reverence; 
and  the  name  of  Livingstone,  which  they  cannot  pronounce, 
willgo  down  among  them  mangled  to  posterity. 

^^en  he  went  to  Africa  tne  second  time,  it  was  no 
longer  as  an  obscure  missionary,  but  as  an  emissary  of  the 
British  Grovemment,  and  distinguished  men  crowded  to  the 
quay  to  shake  hands  with  him  before  he  sailed.  A  steamer 
was  placed  under  his  command ;  he  was  directed  to  explore 
the  Zambesi,  and,  if  possible,  to  establish  the  nucleus  of  a 
settlement  upon  its  shores.  The  Church  of  England  mis- 
sion, too,  attracted  by  his  glowing  descriptions  of  eastern 
Africa,  and  assured  of  its  Healthiness,  sent  out  many  able 
and  enthusiastic  men.  The  fate  of  that  mission  is  well 
known ;  an  account  of  its  martyrdoms  has  been  published ; 
and  although  its  author,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rowlev,  brings  no 
charge  against  Dr.  Livingstone,  it  is  impossible  to  absolve 
him  entirely  from  blame.  As  for  his  expedition,  some  im- 
portant geographical  discoveries  were  made,  especially 
those  of  theL#aKes  Shirwa  and  Nyassa;  and  owing  to  the 
exertions  of  Dr.  Kirk,  the  Kew  Gardens  have  been  enriched 
ivith  a  fine  collection.  But  in  all  important  matters,  the 
Zambesi,  as  Dr.  Livingstone  ought  to  have  known  before 
he  went  there,  is  navigable  only  for  a  short  distance,  and 
its  shores  are  too  unhealthy  for  purposes  of  settlement.  If 
the  expedition  had  a  poutioal  purpose,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  tnat  Great  Britain  wants  another  point  (Tapnui  in 
eastern  Africa,  it  failed^  Tlie  book  also  failed.  It  was 
necessarily  inferior  ta  his  first ;  it  was  tamlFhed  by  several 
sectarian  personalities;  and,  In  fact,,  it  was  thrown  com- 
pletely into  tliQ  shade  by  the  Nile  discoveries. 

But  it  mvifit,  always  be  remembered  tliat  Baker  and  Speke 
are  mere  triflers  in  Africa,  compared  with  Livingstone.  He 
is  the  father  of  African  travel ;  and,  having  remained  in 
England  only  long  enough  to  write  his  book,  he  has  gone 
out  again,  tlas  time  alone,  to  explore  the  country  south  of 
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the  Njanzas.  He  has  been  appointed  bj  the  government 
to  what  is  called  a  roving  consulate,  that  is  to  say,  he  is  H.  B. 
M.  Consul  for  Central  Africa,  and  can  go  to  anj  part  of  it 
he  pleases. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  a  man  of  verj  different  intellectual 
calibre,  though  of  less  popular  fame  as  an  explorer.  Capt. 
Burton  has  earned  a  niche  among  the  heroes  of  Central 
Africa  hy  his  journey  to  the  Lake  Begions,  which  cleared 
the  path  for  the  discovery  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  But, 
as  we  shall  see  in  tuminjg  over  the  leaves  of  his  remarkable 
life,  he  has  earned  laurels  not  in  one  continent  only,  but  in 
almost  every  region  of  the  world,  and  in  many  different 
provinces  of  human  knowledge. 

Capt.  Burton  claims  descent  from  the  celebrated  author 
of  "  The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy."  He  was  educated  on  the 
Continent,  which  partly  accounts  for  the  cosmopolitan  nature 
of  his  character.  When  old  enough  to  go  to  Oxford,  he 
matriculated  at  Trinity  College,  but  soon  grew  weary  of  the 
dull  routine  of  .college  disciphne  and  study,  "  cut "  lectures, 
chapels,  and  halls,  and  plunged  ardently  into  Cornelius 
Agnppa,  and  other  writers  ou.  the  art  of  magic,  inspired  by 
the  same  eccentric  passion  for  the  mysterious  and  unknown 
which  carried  him  afterwards  frt>m  the  beaten  tracks  of  life 
into  the  deserts  of  Africa  and  Arabia.  He  left  Trinity,  as 
may  be  supposed,  without  taking  a  degree,  reftised  a  com- 
mission in  tne  Queen's,  hungering  not  after  garrison  con- 
quests, the  bow-window  of  the  "  Rag,"  the  "  sweet,  shady 
side  of  Pall  Mall,"  and  other  fascinations  of  domestic  mili- 
tary life,  but  accepted  (in  1848)  a  commission  in  the  Eigrh- 
teenth  Sepoy  Regiment  of  the  Bombay  Presidency.  With 
intervals  of  travels  (from  which  emanated  ^  Goa ;  or.  The  Blue 
Mountains,"  "  The  Unhappy  Valley,"  and  other  books)  he 
spent  the  first  six  years  of  nis  military  career  in  Sinde,  then 
a  newly  conquered  Mohammedan  province.  He  became  a 
favorite  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  who  gave  him  a  staff*  ap- 
pointment, and  allowed  him  to  roam  over  the  new  territory 
as  canal  engineer.  During  five  years  he  spent  his  days  and 
nights  almost  entirely  among  the  natives,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  period  was  able  to  pass  an  examination  in  six  Eastern 
languages.  In  1849,  an  attack  of  rheumatic  ophthalmia, 
the  result  of  over-work,  sent  him  home ;  he  remained  in 
Europe  three  years,  absorbing  civilizing  influences.  In  1852, 
his  health  being  restored,  he  volunteered  to  explore  the 
great  unmapped  waste  of  eastern  and  central  Arabia.  The 
Court  of  Directors  refused,  fearing  that  he  would  perish,  like 
Stoddard,  Conolly,  and  the  brothers  Wyburd,  and  that  his 
friends  would  then  come  with  requisitions  to  trouble  the 
peace  and  devour  the  patronage  of  the  India  House.  How- 
ever, they  granted  him  a  twelvemonth  to  perfect  himself  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  languages.  He  considered 
that  he  could  do  this  best  by  performing  the  pilmma^  to 
Mecca,  in  character;  and,  having  disguised  himseif  in  £2ng- 
land  as  the  Sheikh  Abdallab,  embarked  for  Southampton  m 
a  Peninsular  and  Oriental  steamer.  He  passed  a  month  at 
Alexandria,  practising  as  an  Indian  doctor ;  and  as  he  not 
only  possessed  considerable  knowledge  of  medicine,  but  was 
a  potent  mesmerist,  and  could  do  the  ^  magic-mirror  busi- 
ness," he  quickly  established  a  thriving  practice,  and  was 
offiired  by  one  old  lady  a  hundred  piastres  (nearly  one 
pound  sterling)  to  remain  at  Alexan(uia,  and  superintend 
the  restoration  of  her  blind  left  eye. 

It  was  not  without  difficulty,  "involving  much  unclean 
dressing  and  expenditure  of  horrible  English,"  that  he  ob- 
tained from  the  English  Consul  a  certificate  declaring  him 
to  be  an  Indo-British  subject  named  Abdallah,  doctor  by 
profession,  and,  "  to  judge  from  certain  blanks  in  the  docu- 
ment, not  distinguished  by  any  remarkable  conformation  of 
nose,  mouth,  or  cheeks."  For  I  should  have  explained  that 
nature  had  gifted  him  with  a  thoroughly  Oriental  face,  as  if 
by  way  of  suggesting  to  him  the  enterprise  in  which  he  was 
now  engaged.  This,  of  course,  combined  with  his  intimate 
knowleuge  of  Eastern  languages  and  habits  to  facilitate 
matters  immensely.  "  GroTden  locks  and  blue  eyes,"  he  re- 
marks, "  however  desirable  per  se,  would  have  been  sad  ob- 
stacles to  progress  in  swarthy  Arabia." 

Having  purchased  the  necessaries  for  his  pilgrimage,  in- 
cluding A  snroud,  without  which  no  good  Mussiuman  under- 


takes any  perilous  journey,  he  went  on  to  Cairo  (third  class, 
in  a  little  steamer  facetiously  called  **  The  Little  Asthmatic  "), 
where,  in  order  to  learn  still  more  of  native  character,  he 
set  up  a  little  shop  in  groceries  and  drugs,  at  an  outlay  of 
thirty  shillings.  His  chief  customers  were  little  boys,  who 
came,  half-pence  in  hand,  to  buy,  not  gingerbread,  as  in  the 
celebrated  cent-shop  in  ^  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables," 
but  susar  and  pepper,  its  equivalent  in  E^ypt.  He  then 
went  through  the  ordeal  of  the  Rhamadan  (ue  terrible  Mo- 
hammedan fast),  but  before  starting  for  Mecca,  fell  into  the 
evil  company  of  a  military  Albanian,  with  whom  he  drank 
of  that  which  Ib  forbidden,  and  scandalized  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

If  the  reader  wishes  to  learn  how  he  journeyed  through 
the  desert  to  Mecca,  and  afterwards  to  Medina,  how  he 
drank  of  the  waters  of  Zem-Zem,  kissed  the  Black  Stone, 
and  visited  the  tomb  of  the  Prophet,  he  must  refer  to  Cant 
Burton's  narrative  itself.  It  was  a  most  remarkable 
achievement,  anticipated  by  Burckhardt,  but  accomplished 
by  no  one  else  belonging  to  the  present  generation. 

Not  less  daring  was  nis  journey  to  Harar,  an  African 
Mecca,  situated  in  the  Somauli  country.  Here  he  was  ab- 
solutely without  European  predecessors,  and  he  considers  it 
himself  the  boldest  of^  all  his  undertakings. 

Shortly  after  his  return  from  the  Somauli  country,  he  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  expedition  already  allud^  to,  for 
exploring  the  lake  regions  of  Central  Africa,  and  received 

fold  meaals  from  the  geographical  societies  of  London  and 
^aris.  When  the  second  expedition  was  sent  out,  Capt. 
Burton,  for  some  reason  as  yet  unexplained,  was  passed  over, 
and  Capt.  Speke  was  placed  in  command.  The  former  was 
appointed  Consul  at  Fernando  Po,  and,  having  spent  hia 
holidays  in  a  visit  to  Utah,  he  went  there  in  1861.  Though 
not  precisely  a  roving  consulate,  he  was  afforded  fecilities 
for  making  many  excursions  (to  call  them  by  a  very  modest 
word)  into  the  interior.  He  was  the  first  to  ascend  the  Came> 
roons  Mountain,  —  a  dormant  volcano  rather  higher  than  the 
Peak  of  Teneriffe  (which  he  has  also  ascended),  and  on  the 
summit  of  which  he  discovered  snow,  although  it  is  on  the 
African  equator.  He  made  trips  to  the  Gaboon,  to  the 
Congo,  to  Loanda,  explored  the  nver  Volta,  and  paid  a  visit 
to  the  Ein^  of  Dahomey.  He  is  now  Consul  at  Santos, 
Brazil,  and  has  obtained  from  the  Brazilian  Government  the 
concession  of  a  lead-mine  which  he  discovered  at  Iporan^a. 
Capt.  Burton  is  not  only  a  great  explorer,  he  is  a  edboTar 
and  a  man  of  the  world.  He  ia  one  of  England's  leading 
Orientalists,  has  gained  a  scholarship  in  a  native  univeFsitjr 
in  India,  has  taken  his  degree  as  Master  in  Sufism,  — the 
parent  philosophy  of  Freemasonry,  —  and  obtained  a  diplo- 
ma as  dervish ;  for  he  is  learned  in  all  the  theology  of  the 
Mohammedans.  He  has  considerable  knowledge  of  botanj, 
medicine,  and  theology ;  earned  a  brevet  du  point  in  France 
for  skilful  swordsmanship ;  is  a  first-rate  shot,  horseman,  aad 
athlete ;  is  acquainted  with  most  of  the  European  languages, 
and  widi  all  European  literature,  ancient  and  modem ;  can 
sketeh  cleverly;  can  forge  horseshoes;  and  is  translating 
Camoens  into  English  verse.  In  conversation  he  is  almost 
omniscient.  I  have  never  yet  heard  a  subject  started  in  his 
presence  on  which  he  had  not  something  to  say  worth  re- 
membering. To  sit  next  to  him  at  dinner  is  to  enjoy  a 
banquet  of  the  brain.  It  is  amazing  that  he  should  be 
gifted  with  so  many  various  and  opposite  qualities  of  mind, 
—  still  more  amazing  that  he  should  have  found  time  to  do 
so  much. 

How  is  it,  then,  it  might  be  asked,  that  this  man  of  manj 
attainments  has  not  won  a  mightier  reputation?  In  the 
East,  it  is  true,  his  name  is  a  household  word ;  in  Europe 
and  America  he  is  admired  by  a  cultivated  fragment  of  too 
public ;  to  the  outside  masses  he  is  almost  entirely  unknown. 
To  this  I  reply,  that  a  man  is  known  widely  only  by  his 
books,  and  Capt.  Burton's  books  do  not  do  him  iustice. 
In  the  first  place,  they  lack  sentiment ;  there  is  nothing  in 
them  that  appeals  to  the  emotions  and  the  sympathies ;  all 
is  cold  and  nard.  He  represents  only  the  base  or  ludi- 
crous side  of  the  human  bem^s  with  whom  he  is  brought  in 
contact.  There  is  no  spark  of  the  man  in  his  books ;  he  hid  es 
himself  away  in  a  prickly  shclL    He  tells  the  story  of  his 
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lufierings,  his  danger^  and  his  triumplis,  but  all  in  a  diary- 
entiy,  biuinesa-like  khid  of  waj ;  he  does  not  reveal  tne 
anguish  and  the  transports  with  which  they  must  have  been 
accompanied.  We  look  in  Tain  amon?  his  writings  for 
those  painful  and  touching  scenes  which  make  our  hearts 
bleed  for  the  narrators.  We  find  there  no  Munj^o  Park,  sit- 
ting alone  and  helpless  in  the  desert,  yet  saved  from  despair 
br  the  contemplation  of  a  beautiful  moss,  which  reveals  to 
hun  the  hand  of  the  Creator ;  no  Samuel  Baker,  hanging 
over  the  bed  of  his  delirious  wife ;  no  David  Livingstone,  re- 
taming  to  find  his  house  desolate,  and  strewn  with  the 
leaves  of  his  beloved  books.  Capt.  Burton  is  too  proud 
to  lav  bare  his  heart  to  the  public  eje :  and  while  we  can 
sdmire  this  dignity  and  reserve,  we  maintain  that  it  is  al- 
most fatal  to  the  success  of  a  personal  narrative.  The  trav- 
eller writes  an  Odyssey,  of  which  he  himself  is  the  Ulysses; 
be  should,  therefore,  artistically  speaking,  lay  all  modesty 
aside,  and  render  the  ego  as  attractive  a  personage  as  he 
can;  which,  in  Burtons  case,  would  be  accomplished  by 
amply  putting  himself  down  on  paper.  If  unwilling  to  do 
this,  he  must  attempt  to  interest  the  reader  in  his  subordi- 
nate characters,  or  by  displaying  powers  of  description. 
Bat  this  Burton  will  not  or  can  not  do ;  he  never  warms  into 
doqaence ;  he  is  not  a  lover  of  nature ;  he  does  not,  as  an 
author,  cultivate  Cart  de  plaire ;  and,  indeed,  so  far  from 
striving  to  please  his  reader,  he  appears  to  regard  him  as  a 
nataralfoe,  and  seldom  neglects  an  opportunity  of  trampling 
on  his  prejudices  or  of  sneering  in  his  face. 

His  books,  then,  appeal  solely  to  the  brain,  and  this  at 
once  reduces  him  to  a  select  circle  of  admirers;  but  tibiese 
even  have  many  reasons  to  complain.  He  is  decidedly  dif* 
ficolt  to  read.  His  weapons  are  so  numerous  that  he  over- 
arms  himself,  and  does  not  wield  them  with  sufficient  skilL 
He  does  not  possess  the  gifts  of  selection  and  arrangement. 
His  works  contain  innumerable  gems,  but  piled  pages  on 
pages  without  method,  huddled  up  in  so  obscure  a  heap 
that  the  ordinary  reader  yawns  past  them  with  half-closed 
ejes.  There  is  sood  raw  material ;  but  then  it  is  so  very 
nw, — half  developed  ideas  crawling  about  on  all  fours, 
nnpeeled  witicisms,  and  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  scientific 
^ts,  which  ought  to  be  neatly  labelled  and  put  away  in  an 
appendix,  or  cunningly  introduced  into  the  body  of  the 
text.  In  short,  Capt.  Burton's  mind  is  represented  in 
hu  books,  as  the  zoological  collections  of  the  British  Mu- 
seam  are  represented  in  the  glass  cases  of  that  establish- 
ment,— noUiing  is  seen  to  its  best  advantage,  and  half  of 
the  specimens  are  not  seen  at  all. 

It  is  evident  that  his  style  has  been  corrupted  by  his 
Oriental  studies;  but  since  he  possesses  these  immense 
stores  of  information,  with  considerable  powers  of  original 
thought,  humor,  and  observation,  why  ooes  he  not  study 
the  science  of  book-making,  in  which  there  is  so  much  that 
b  mechanical,  but  which  cannot  be  mastered  without  brain- 
iveat  and  patient  thought  ?  No  writers  accumulated  facts 
vith  greater  interest  than  Balzac  and  Macaulay ;  but  they 
exercised  yet  greater  labor  upon  their  style,  till  they  had  so 
periected  it  that  the  common  eye,  dazzled  by  the  beauty  of 
the  fabric,  oflen  fails  to  observe  the  materials  of  which  it 
■  composed.  How  was  this  done?  By  scrupulous  self- 
criticism  and  unremitting  tolL  Macaulay  would  sometimes 
^te  a  sentence  over  half  a  dozen  times  before  it  would 
read  smoothly  to  his  ear,  and  Balzac  wrote  the  Peau  de 
Oigrm  sixteen  times.  Thus  drudged  the  great  masters  of 
**o  great  lan^ages. 

J  have  saia  much  upon  this  subject  because  I  am  con- 
tiaced  that,  if  Capt.  Burton  chose,  he  might  become  an 
*P<*able  writer.  But  I  am  aware  that  it  is  not  true  criti- 
«sm  to  demand  neat  literary  manipulation  in  the  works  of 
■en  who  spend  the  greater  portion  of  their  lives  away  from 
their  own  language,  and  who  are  usually  forced  to  write 
J«rriedly,  that  the  book  may  appear  before  the  discovery 
w  died  from  the  public  mind.  Sir  Samuel  Baker  is  a  lit- 
*fvy  artist,  as  well  as  a  gallant  explorer ;  but  we  have  no 
^  to  expect  this  double  talent  in  travellers,  and  to  blame 
«ai»  if  we  do  not  find  it.  They  are  great  authors,  though 
jMwtherway,  —  they  perform  poems  instead  of  writing 
won;  an  J  some  day,  perhaps,  firom  the  deals  of  these  he- 


roes of  Central  Afirica  a  Camoens  wiU  rise  to  put  them  into 
words. 


'  MATRIMONIAL  CUKIOSITIES. 

MiBB  Ltdia  Languish,  so  dismayed  at  the  thought  of 
being  married  in  ordinary  humdrum  fashion,  would  have 
heartilv  sympathized  with  the  eccentric  Yankee  couple  who 
were  aole  to  inform  those  whom  it  did  and  did  not  concern 
that  upon  a  certain  day  they  were  married  at  Omaha,  "  on 
the  east  half  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  section  twenty-two, 
township  twenty-one,  north  of  range  eleven  east,  in  an  open 
sleigh,  and  under  an  open  and  unclouded  canopy ; "  or,  if 
the  chance  had  been  given  her,  would  have  been  cnarmed  to 
imitate  the  Pittsburg  pair,  who,  after  being  made  one  fiesh 
in  a  balloon,  went  on  a  bridal  trip  two  thousand  feet  above 
the  earth.    But  with  all  her  love  of  romance  and  horror  of 
commonplace,  Sheridan's  wayward  heroine  would  scarcely 
have  cared  to  have  made  herself  and  her  dear  Beverley 
happy  under  the  shadow  of  the  gallows.     Some  of  the  sex 
have,  however,  proved  equal  to  entering  the  holy  state  even 
in  that  ominous  manner.    In  1725,  a  woman  petitioned 
King  George  I.,  praying  she  mid|it  win  pardon  for  a  male- 
factor by  wedding  him  under  Tyburn  Tree.     The  belief 
that  a  condemned  felon  could  be  thus  rescued  from  the 
hands  of  the  executioner  is  placed  by  Barrington  in  the 
category  of  legal  vulgar  errors.    It  is  one,  of  course ;  but 
such  a  singular  idea  could  hardlv,  one  would  think,  have 
taken  possession  of  the  popular  mind  unless  there  had  been 
some  foundation  for  it.     Supposing  such  a  custom  ever  pre- 
vailed anywhere,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  if  it  were  compli- 
mentary or  uncomplimentary  to  the  saving  sex.    Women 
might  indeed  claim  it  as  an  acknowledgment  that  Love  is 
lord  of  all,  when  the  professed  love  of  a  woman  was  held 
powerful  enough  to  over-ride  the  decree  of  justice ;  whilCy 
on  the  otlier  hand,  it  might  be  argued  that  the  criminal  had 
only  a  choice  of  equal  punishments.    If  Mannin^ham,  him- 
self a  lawyer,  gives  a  true  version  of  the  condition,  the  lat- 
ter view  is  the  correct  one,  for  marriage  in  such  a  case 
might  well  prove  worse  than  hanging.    Ho  says :  *'  It  is  the 
custom,  not  the  law,  in  France  and  Italy,  that  if  any  notorious, 
professed  courtesan  will  beg  for  a  husband  a  man  who  is  go- 
ing to  execution,  he  shall  he  reprieved,  and  she  may  obtain 
a  pardon  and  marry  him ;  that  both  their  ill  lives  may  be 
bettered  by  so  holy  an  action.    Hence  grew  a  iest  when  a 
scoffing  gentlewoman  told  a  gentleman  she  heara  thathe  was 
in  some  danger  of  being  hanged  for  some  villany,  he  an- 
swered :  '  Truly,  madam,  I  was  afraid  of  nothing  so  much 
as  you  would  have  begged  me  1'    In  England  it  hath  been 
used,  that  if  a  woman  will  beg  a  condemned  person  for  her 
husband,  she  must  come  in  her  smock  only,  and  a  white 
wand  in  her  hand,  as  Sterill  said  he  had  seen." 

Among  the  ballads  preserved  in  the  Boxburghe  collec- 
tion, is  one  dating  from  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  setting  forth  how  a  merchant  of  Chichester  killed 
a  German  at  Emden-town,  and  how,  after  he  had  made  his 
last  dying  speech  on  the  scaffold,  no  less  than  ten  goodly 
maidens  begged  for  his  hand  and  life :  — 

**  This  is  our  law,"  quoth  they ; 

"  We  may  your  death  remove. 
If  you,  in  lieu  of  our  good-will, 

Will  grant  to  us  your  love." 

None  of  the  compassionate  virgins,  however,  were  goodly 
enough  for  his  taste,  and  he  quietly  asked  the  executioner 
to  do  his  office :  then  another  damsel  intervened,  and  by 
force  of  her  charms  or  her  eloquence  persuaded  the  mer- 
chant to  accept  her  kind  ofler;  so,  — 

Hand  in  hand  they  went 

Unto  the  church  that  day ; 
And  they  wcro  married  presently 

In  sumptuous  rioh  amy. 

Less  impressionable  was  the  fellow  whose  obdurate  ungal- 
lantry  is  commemorated  in  the  lines,  — 
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"  Come,  mwcTj  a  wife  and  save  your  life  I ' 

The  jadgc  alond  di^  crjr. 
•  Oh,  wh  J  shonld  I  cormpt  my  life  ?  " 

The  victim  did  reply. 
**  For  here's  a  crowd  of  erery  sort, 
And  why  should  I  prevent  their  sport  f 
The  bargain's  bad  in  every  part ; 
The  wife  is  worst — drive'on  the  cart  I " 

Montaigne  tells  a  similar  story  of  a  Picardian,  who,  see- 
inv  a  lame  damsel  advancing  to  claim  him  for  her  own, 
ened  out :  "^  She  limps,  she  limps ;  despatch  me  quickly  I " 
The  fi&moos  border  thief,  Scott  of  Harden,  had  the  like  al- 
ternative, rope  or  ring,  given  him.  He  had  driven  the  cat- 
tle of  Murray  of  Elibaiuc ;  but  the  latter  managed  in  turn 
to  drive  Scott,  his  followers,  and  the  stolen  beasts,  back  to 
Elibank  Castle.  Upon  telling  his  wife  he  should  hang  the 
thle(  now  he  had  caught  him,  she  8ug<;c8ted  it  were  a  pity 
to  hang  such  a  winsome  fellow  when  ^ej  had  three  such 
aorry  girls  pinino;  in  single  blessedness  at  home.  Taking 
the  shrewd  hint  ch  his  betteivhalf,  Murray  sent  for  the  u^ 
liest  of  his  daughters,  and  presenting  Me^-o -mouth  Murray, 
as  die  was  called,  to  his  astonished  prisoner,  gave  him  his 
choice,  eith^  to  make  Me^  his  wife  or  dangle  from  a  tree. 
The  cattle-raider  flatly  refused  to  take  the  lady  until  he 
felt  the  rope  tightening  round  his  neck,  then  he  gave  in ; 
letnming  to  Harden  a  married  and  a  sadder  man,  to  repent 
at  leisure  the  unliicky  raid  that  had  brought  him  to  such  a 
pais. 

If  the  belief  in  sallows  matches  was  a  strange  one,  it  was 
oo  stranger  than  ue  notion,  that  if  a  bride  lacked  modesty 
as  well  as  money,  she  could  throw  off  her  debts  with  her 
dress,  and  by  going  to  church  in  but  one  garment,  make  her 
creditors  shift  for  their  due ;  as  thoug^h  law  were  a  lion, 
losing  all  fierceness  before  an  unclad  Una.  A  beauty  thus 
unadorned  once  skipped  across  Ludgate  Hill  to  change  her 
name  by  the  aid  of  a  Fleet  parson.  On  the  1 7th  October, 
1714,  John  Bridmore  and  Anne  Sell  wood  of  Chiltern  All 
Saints,  Wiltshire,  were  made  one,  and  against  the  record  in 
the  parish  regbter  was  written :  "  The  aforesaid  Anne  Sell- 
wood  was  married  in  her  shift,  without  any  clothes  or  head- 
gear on."  Some  ten  years  later,  a  similar  performance  took 
place  at  Ulcombe,  Kent.  Kalm,  in  his  '*  Travels  in  North 
America"  (1747),  relates  that  a  poor  widow,  whose  husband 
had  left  her  nothing  but  debts,  upon  marryin<;  a  second 
time,  went  to  church  in  her  chemise,  thereby  relieving  her- 
self and  her  new  partner  from  all  liabilities;  and  in  record- 
ing the  fact,  Kalm  remarks  that  such  things  often  took  place. 
In  1766,  a  Whitehaven  bride  sought  to  attain  the  same  end 
by  going  to  church  as  became  a  decent  woman,  undressinor 
herself  to  her  undermost  garment  for  the  ceremony,  and 
putting  on  her  clothes  again  as  soon  as  the  knot  was  tied ; 
and  somewhere  between  the  years  1838  and  1844,  a  Lin- 
colnshire curate  ofEciated  at  a  wedding  where  the  heroine 
of  the  occasion  stood  before  him  enveloped  in  a  sheet. 
Such  attempts  to  evade  the  law  of  debtor  and  creditor 
evinced  a  laudable  desire  on  the  part  of  the  bold  brides  to 
spare  the  pockets  of  the  men  of  their  choice,  which  is  more 
tnan  can  be  said  of  the  means  adopted  not  long  ago  by  a 
Staffordshire  woman  to  evade  paying  certain  moneys  she 
had  received  on  behalf  of  the  turnpike  trustees.  She  had 
been  sued  in  the  County  Court,  and  ordered  to  pay  the 
money,  and  appearing  in  answer  to  a  summons  for  contempt, 
coolly  produced  a  marriage  certificate,  and  pleaded  that  her 
husband  was  now  liable  for  the  debt.  She  had  married  a 
travelling  tinker  the  day  after  judgment  was  given  against 
her,  and  where  he  was  to  be  found,  she  neither  knew  nor 
cared. 

The  artful  toll-taker  was  too  anxious  to  have  a  spouse  of 
some  sort  to  be  fastidious ;  and  for  honester  reasons,  poor 
orphaned  Thomas  Bobbins  of  Abergavenny  was  as  desper- 
ately determined  to  wed,  when  he  wrote  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Hereford  Board  of  Guardians :  '*  1  do  want  to  marry  a 
voung  girl  about  nineteen  or  twenty  from  the  Union  House, 
if  you  have  one  that  will  have  me,  and  will  come  and  live 
in  this  town.  I  do  live  in  Mill  Street,  Abergavenny.  I  will 
take  her  off  the  parish  for  ^ood,  and  keep  her.  I  do  want  to 
know  if  you  will  marry  me  in  the  Union  House  at  the  Board- 


day,  and  please  let  me  know  about  it  as  soon  as  yon  can,  as  I 
have  no  father  or  mother  i  n  the  world  to  do  for  me.  I  do  want 
to  be  married  as  soon  as  I  can."  Certainly,  Thomas,  willing 
to  take  any  s:irl  the  guardians  chose  to  allot  him,  could  not 
have  said,  like  the  countryman,  when  a  Wiltshire  coroner 
asked  him  how  he  came  to  be  so  foolish  as  to  wed  a  woman 
with  a  cough,  that  he  "  s  'posed  he  liked  her  1 "  Not  a  whit 
more  burdened  with  sentiment  was  the  Dorsetshire  laborer 
who  put  forth  the  following  5i^//rir  a  W{/% :  —  "  Charles 
Warren,  Marnhull,  Dorset.  My  mmily  is  as  follows:  the 
eldest  boy  is  thirteen  years  old,  the  younger  boy  five  years 
old,  and  a  girl  eight  years  old.  My  ho!ise  is  my  own,  and 
have  no  rent  to  pay.  I  have  an  acre  of  potatoes,  half  blues 
and  half  whites,  this  year.  My  wife  has  been  dead  twelre 
months  ago,  last  Shroton  Fair ;  the  children  lives  wiih  them- 
selves in  the  daytime,  but  I  am  always  at  home  with  them 
at  night.  I  do  think  it  would  be  better  if  there  was  a 
woman  to  look  after  them,  both  for  the  children  and  my- 
self. I  have  ^t  eight  shillings  a  week  for  my  work,  and 
the  boy  two  shillings  a  week,  and  have  constant  employ. 
I  want  a  good  steady  woman,  between  thirty  and  forty 
years  old,  for  a  wife.  I  do  not  want  a  second  family.  I 
want  a  woman  to  look  afler  the  pigs  while  I  am  out  at 
work.  —  July,  1882."  Equally  practical-minded  was  the 
collier  groom  who  demurred  to  utter  the  all-important  "1 
will,"  until  he  had  received  firom  his  blushing  bride  a  satis- 
&ctory  answer  to  the  question,  *'  Wi'  ta  clean  my  boots?" 

Some  persons  about  to  marry  have  shown  such  supreme 
indifference,  that  one  wonders  how  they  ever  compassed  the 
preliminary  courtship.    A  couple  appeared  at  a  parsonage  in 
Ottiwa,  and  expressed  their  desire  to  be  united;  but  just 
as  the  clergyman  was  about  to  commence  proceedings,  the 
lady  discovered  she  was  minus  one  of  ner  gloves,  and 
requested  the  gentleman  to  go  and  get  her  a  pair,  and  to  be 
T[mck  about  it,  or  she  might  change  her  mind  I     He  obeyed. 
Clergyman,  witnesses  and  bride  waited  and  waited,  but 
neither  gloves  nor  groom  came  to  hand,  until  things  looked 
BO  serious  that  the  good  parson  himself  started  off  in  search 
of  the  dilatory  bridegroom.     Afler  a  lon^  hunt,  he  was  dis- 
covered comfortably  seated  in  the  verandah  of  a  hotel,  with 
his  feet  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  quietly  enjoying  liis  cigar. 
Upon  the  clergyman  demanding  an  explanation  of  his  be- 
havior, the  nonchalant  gentleman  said,  with  all  the  coolness 
imaginable,  that  he  was  waiting  to  see  if  she  was  going  to 
change  her  mind  I     This  indifferent  indivi.lual  was  one  of 
that  take-it-easy  school  to  which  the  late  Duke  of  Suther- 
land belonged,  if  Mr.  Grant's  story  of  that  nobleman  be  true. 
Just  two  hours  before  the  time  fixed  for  his  marriage  with 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  in  England,  a  friend  came 
upon  him  in  St.  James's  Park,  leaning  carelessly  over  the 
railing  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  throwing  crumbs  to  the 
water-fowl.     "  What  I  you  here  to-day  I   I  thouorht  you  were 
going  to  be  married  this  morning  ?  "    "  Yes,"  replied  the 
duke,  without  moving  an  inch  or  stopping  his  crumb-throw- 
ing ;    "  I  believe  I  am."     The  same  writer  tells  a  story  of  a 
living  nobleman  to  much  the  same  tune.     Tliis  ea8y-goin| 
personage  lefl  his  father  to  choose  a  bride  for  him,  and 
make  all  the  necessary  arrangements ;  but  concerned  him- 
self so  little  about  the  matter,  that  he  had  arranged  to  meet 
a  friend  in  Long  Acre  on  the  very  morning  appointed  for 
the  marriage,  which  fact  he  announced  in  the  following 
words :    "  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  meet  me  to-morrow  to 
go  to  Lonv  Acre  to  look  for  a  carriage.     From  a  remark 
made  by  tne  duke  to-day,  I  fancy  I  am  going  to  be  married  1  ** 
The  force  of  indifference  could  hardly  further  go ;  but  in 
this  case  the  lady  interested  must  have  been  as  easy-going 
as  her  intended  husband,  and  of  a  very  difiercnt   tempera- 
ment  to  the  Vir^nian  lass,  who,  finding  her  swain  could  not 
raise  the  dollar  for  the  clergyman's  fee,  entreated  the  latter, 
if  he  could  not  many  them  mil  up  for  less,  to  marry  them 
twenty-seven  cents'  worUi,  and  they  would  call  for  tne  rest 
some  other  time. 

Recklessness  in  matrimonial  matters  has  brought  many 
to  grief  and  repentance ;  but,  for  all  that,  wedded  bliss  is 
more  likely  to  wait  upon  heedless  than  ovcr-cautioua  mar- 
riers.  An  unhappy  result  may  safely  be  predicated  of  a 
union  when  the  parties  to  it  have  so  little  confidence  in  each 
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odier  as  to  formal]  j  bind  themselves  over  to  good  behavior 
by  a  pre-nuptial  contract.  When  Jacob  Sprier  and  Debo- 
rah Learning,  of  Philadelphia,  both  of  whom  had  experienced 
the  joys  of  matrimony  before,  resolved  upon  making  ft  sec- 
ond experiment  jointly,  mindful  of  the  source  of  conjugal 
jan  in  such  cases,  they  drew  up  an  agreement  of  twenty- 
two  claotes,  the  last  of  which  at  any  rate  was  a  sensible 
one :  — ''That  the  said  Jacob  Sprier  shall  not  upbraid 
the  said  Deborah  Leaming  with  the  extraordinary  in- 
dottiy  and  good  economy  of  his  deceased  wife ;  neither 
shall  the  said  Deborah  Leaming  upbraid  the  said  Jacob 
Sprier  with  the  extraordinary  industry  and  good  economy 
</ her  deceased  husband ;  neither  shall  any  thing  of  this 
nature  be  observed  by  either  to  the  other  of  us  with  any 
fieir  to  offend  and  irritate  the  party  to  whom  observed ;  a 
tlung  too  frequently  practised  in  a  second  marriage,  and 
Terr  fatal  to  the  repose  of  the  parties  married." 

otil.  more  fatal  to  the  repose  of  such  parties  is  the  un- 
timeif  resurrection  of  a  defunct  spouse.  Your  rambling 
hoaband  has  an  awkward  knack  of  gettinp^  himself  reported 
dead,  and  then  turning  up  <'  very  much  aJive,"  to  the  con- 
sternation of  his  consoled  relict,  and  the  upsetting  of  the 
domestic  airangements  of  her  consoler.  Enoch  Ardens  are 
DO  rarities,  although  not  often  of  such  a  retiring  disposition 
as  the  buireate's  hero.  Only  the  other  day  our  morning  pa- 
per told  us  of  two  dead  husliands  coming  to  life.  Ten  jrears 
ap,  a  merchant  captain  married  a  lady  of  Soleure,  Switzer- 
land; the  honeymoon  had  just  waned,  when  the  new-made 
benedict  received  orders  to  depart  on  a  voyage.  Before 
nany  weeks  had  passed,  the  gncvous  news  came  that  his 
ship  had  gone  down  with  all  hands,  off  the  coast  of  Africa. 
For  half-Mozen  years  the  captain's  widow  remained  faith- 
fid  to  his  memory.  Then  a  trip  to  Paris  brought  her  an  ao- 
eepteble  wooer,  and  Switzerland  saw  her  no  more.  Four 
jean  later,  a  bronzed  and  bearded  gentleman  entered  ia  csS4 
on  the  Boulevard  Alontmartre,  and  called  for  refreshment. 
While  waiting  its  coming,  he  looked  around  him,  until  his 
eyes  rested  upon  a  comely  lady  busy  at  a  desk ;  a  long 
Kaiching  look,  and  he  was  at  the  desk  too ;  a  few  words  were 
exchan;red,  then  with  a  loud  scream  the  lady  fainted,  and  the 
whole  place  was  in  an  uproar.  She  was  the  beauty  of  So- 
letzre,  and  the  traveller  was  her  sailor  husband,  who,  after 
▼ainly  seeking  his  bride  in  the  land  wherein  he  left  her,  had 
^  accidentally  found  her — the  happy  wife  of  another 
Bso,  and  the  proud  mother  of  three  nne  children.  The 
leooad  case  came  to  light  in  Worship  Street  police-court, 
when  a  man  applied  for  magisterial  assistance  to  enable  him 
"to  get  a  little  matter  settled."  He  had,  twelve  months 
^married  a  widow,  the  widow  of  a  drowned  sailor. 
While  he  was  at  work  one  day,  some  one  came  to  him  and 
told  him  his  ^missis"  was  at  home  with  another  man. 
throwing  down  his  tools,  he  hurried  home  to  see  into  it, 
od,  sore  enough,  found  bis  wife  with  another  man's  arm 
xoond  her  neck.  He  told  the  intruder  she  was  his  wife,  but 
die  man  said :  ^  No,  she  was  his  wife ; "  an  assertion  the  ob- 
fd  of  dispute  verified  by  going  off  with  her  old  love,  leav- 
^  her  second  mate  at  his  wits'  end ;  and  so  in  his  trouble 
V  came  to  the  magistrate  **  to  get  the  matter  settled  one 
^  or  the  other."  The  poor  feUow  left  the  court  in  a  very 
widsfied  mood,  because  all  the  worthy  magistrate  could 
■^  ^^  tl>^  he  thought  the  matter  uhu  settled  the 
Jw  way  already.  London  magistrates  are  sadly  plagued 
byfctks  who  believe  their  worships  can  set  any  matrimonial 
^■■ffienlty  straight  at  a  minute's  notice.  One  of  them  was 
^'^  perplexed  by  a  woman  complaining  she  was  very 
Boch  ill-Qsed  by  a  woman  who  was  her  husband's  wife,  and 
&  nan  who  was  another  woman's  husband.  Under  pressure, 
Ae  made  the  affair  clearer :  *'  I  am  my  husband's  wife,  and 
he's  got  another  wife.  I  want  to  td,ke  proceedings  against 
H^nsbaod  and  his  wife ;  thev  lead  me  a  rare  life,  particu- 
"rfj  my  husband's  other  wife  1  **  When  the  magistrate  in- 
•*n»pted  her  with,  "  He  can't  have  another  wife,"  the  indig- 
^  dame  proceedinl,  **  But  he  has  got  her,  and  I  paid  for 
^  I  don't  mind  what  I  do  to  him  or  to  her.  I  should  like 
^togctrid  of  them  both.  First  he  is  with  me,  and  then  he 
^  «ith  her,  and  then  they  aire  both  at  me  together.  I  want 
^pnsecote  him  tat  marrying  the  two  of  us." 
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Men  with  a  weakness  for  bigamy  cannot  now  in  Mormon- 
land  indulge  themselves  to  theur  hearts'  content ;  but  that 
they  could  do  so,  witness  this  announcement  in  a  newspaper 
of  Utah :  —  *'  Married,  in  Salt  Lake  City,  on  the  16th  ult.,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Saintii,  Brigham  Young,  to  Mrs.  J.  M. 
Martin,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Pendegrist,  Mrs.  R.  M.  Jenkinson,  Miss 
Susie  P.  Cleveland,  Miss  Emily  P.  Martin,  all  of  thai  coun- 
ty of  Berks,  England."  Fancy  one  man  marrying  three 
widows,  all  at  once  1  Old  Mr.  Weller  would  have  had  an 
apoplectic  fit  at  the  idea,  and  we  ourselves  are  so  overcome 
by  It  that  we  can  say  no  more  about  matrimonial  cuiiosititis. 
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BY  THE  AUTHOB  OF  **  BABBABA'S  HISTOBY,"  &C.,  &0. 

The  circumstances  I  am  about  to  relate  happened  just 
four  autumns  ago,  when  I  was  travelling  in  Switzerland 
with  my  old  school  and  college  firiend,  Egerton  Wolfe. 

Before  going  further,  however,  I  wish  to  observe  that  this 
is  no  dressed-up  narrative.  I  am  a  plain,  prosaic  man;  by 
name  Francis  jLesrice ;  by  profession  a  barrister ;  and  I 
think  it  would  be  dafficult  to  find  many  persons  less  given 
to  look  upon  life  from  a  romantic  or  imaginative  point  of 
view.  By  my  enemies,  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  by  mv  fiiends, 
I  am  supposed  to  push  my  habit  of  incredulity  to  the  verge 
of  universal  skepticism ;  and  indeed  I  admit  that  I  believe 
in  very  little  that  I  do  not  hear  and  see  for  myself.  But  for 
these  things  that  I  am  going  to  relate,  I  can  vouch ;  and  in 
so  far  as  mine  is  a  personal  narrative,  I  am  responsible  for 
its  truth.  What  I  saw,  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  in  the 
broad  daylight.  I  offer  nothing,  therefore,  in  the  shape  of 
a  story ;  but  simply  a  plain  statement  of  &cts,  as  they  hap- 
pened to  myself. 

I  was  travelling,  then,  in  Switzerland  with  Egerton 
Wolfe.  It  was  not  our  first  joint  long-vacation  tour  by  a 
good  many,  but  it  promised  to  be  our  last ;  for  Wolfe  was 
engaged  to  be  married  the  following  spring  to  a  very  beau- 
tiful and  charming  ^1,  the  daughter  of  a  north-country 
baronet. 

He  was  a  handsome  fellow,  tall,  gracefiil,  dark-haired, 
dark-eyed;  a  poet,  a  dreamer,  an  artist;  as  thoroughly 
unlike  myself,  in  short,  as  one  man  having  arms,  legs,  and  a 
head,  can  be  unlike  another.  And  yet  we  suited  each  other 
capitally,  and  were  the  fastest  friends  and  best  travel- 
ling companions  in  the  world. 

We  had  begun  our  holiday  on  this  occasion  with  a  week's 
idleness  at  a  place  which  I  will  call  Oberbrunn, — a  dclin:htful 
place,  wholly  Swiss,  consisting  of  one  huge  wooden  build- 
ing, half  water-cure  establishment,  half  hotel ;  two  smaller 
buildings  called  dSpendances ;  a  tiny  church  with  a  bulbous 
steeple  painted  green;  and  a  handful  of  village,  —  all 
percned  together  on  a  breezy  mountain-plateau,  some  three 
thousand  feet  above  the  lake  and  valley.  Here,  far  firom 
the  haunts  of  the  British  tourist  and  the  Alpine  Club  man, 
we  read,  smoked,  climbed,  rose  with  the  dawn,  rubbed  up 
our  rusty  German,  and  got  ourselves  into  training  for  the 
knapsack-work  to  follow. 

At  length,  our  week  being  up,  we  started ;  rather  later 
on  the  whole  than  was  prudent,  for  we  had  a  thirty-miles' 
walk  before  us,  and  the  sun  was  already  high. 

It  was  a  glorious  morning,  however ;  the  sky  flooded  with 
light,  and  a  cool  breeze  blowing.  I  see  the  bright  scene 
now,  just  as  it  lay  before  us  when  we  came  down  the  hotel 
steps  and  found  our  guide  waiting  for  us  outside.  There 
were  the  water-drinkers  gathered  round  the  fountain  on 
the  lawn ;  the  usual  crowd  of  itinerant  vendors  of  stag-horn 
ornaments  and  carved  toys  in  wood  and  ivory  souatted  in  a 
send-circle  about  the  door;  some  half-dozen  barefooted  little 
mountain  children  running  to  and  fro  with  wild  raspberries 
for  sale ;  the  valley  so  far  below,  dotted  with  hamlets,  and 
traversed  by  a  winding  stream,  like  a  thread  of  flashing 
silver ;  the  black  pine-wood,  half-way  down  the  slope ;  the 
fit>sted  peaks  glittering  on  the  horizon. 

**  Bon  voyage  I "  said  our  good  host,  Dr.  St^gl,  with  a 
last  hearty  shue  of  the  hand. 
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"Bon  voyage  I-  echoed  the  waiterB  and  miscellaaeouB 
hangers-on. 

Some  three  or  four  of  the  wateivdrinkers  at  the  fountain 
raised  their  hats,  —  the  ragged  children  pursued  us  with 
their  wild  fruits  as  far  as  the  gate, — and  so  we  departed. 

For  some  distance  our  path  hj  alone  the  mountain  side, 
through  pine-woods  and  bj  cuftiyatea  slopes  where  the 
Indian  corn  was  ripening  to  gold,  and  the  late  haj  harvest 
was  waiting  for  the  mower.  Then  the  path  wound  gradu- 
ally downwards, — for  the  vallej  lay  between  us  and  the 
pass  we  had  laid  out  for  our  day's  work,  —  and  then,  through 
a  succession  of  soil  green  slopes  and  ruddy  apple-orchards, 
we  came  to  a  blue  la^e  fringed  with  rushes,  wnere  we  hired 
a  boat  with  a  striped  awning,  like  the  boats  on  Lago  Mag- 
giore,  and  were  rowed  across  by  a  boatman  who  rested  on 
his  oars  and  sang  a  jddelsong  when  we  were  half-way 
across. 

Being  landed  on  the  opposite  bank,  we  found  our  road 
at  once  begin  to  trend  upwards ;  and  here,  as  the  guide 
informed  us,  the  ascent  of  the  Hohenhom  might  be  said  to 
begin. 

"  This,  however,  meine  Herren,"  said  he,  ^  is  only  part 
of  the  old  pass.  It  is  ill-kept;  for  none  but  country  rolks 
and  travellers  from  Oberbrunn  come  this  way  now.  But 
we  shall  strike  the  New  Pass  higher  up.  A  grand  road, 
meine  Herren ;  as  fine  a  road  as  the  Simplon,  and  good 
for  carriages  all  the  way.  It  has  only  been  open  since 
the  spring." 

*^  The  old  pass  is  good  enough  for  me,  anyhow  I "  said 
Egerton,  crowding  a  handful  3  wild  forget-me-nots  un- 
der the  ribbon  of  his  hat.  "  Its  like  a  stray  fragment  of 
Arcadia." 

And  in  truth  it  was  wonderfully  lovely  and  secluded  — 
a  mere  rugged  path  winding  steeply  upwards  in  a  soft 
green  shade,  among  lar^e  rorest  trees  and  moss-grown 
rocks  covered  with  patches  of  velvety  lichen.  A  little 
streamlet  ran  singing  oeside  it  all  the  way,  now  gurgling 
deep  in  ferns  and  grasses;  now  feeding  a  rude  trough  made 
of  a  hollow  trunk;  now  crossing  our  road  like  a  broken 
flash  of  sunlight;  now  breaking  away  in  a  tiny  fall  and 
foaming  out  of  sight,  only  to  re-appear  a  few  steps  further 
on.  Onien  overhead,  through  the  close  roof  of  leaves,  we 
saw  patches  of  blue  sky  ana  golden  shafts  of  sunshine,  and 
small  brown  squirrels  leaping  from  bou^h  to  bough;  and 
in  the  deep  rich  grass  on  either  hand,  thick  ferns,  and  red 
and  golden  mosses,  and  blue  campanulas,  and  now  and 
then  a  little  wild  strawberry,  ruby  red.  By  and  by,  when 
we  had  been  following  this  path  for  nearly  an  hour,  we 
came  upon  a  patch  of  clearing,  in  the  midst  of  which  stood 
a  rough  uprignt  monolith,  antiaue,  weather-stained,  covered 
with  rude  carvings  like  a  Runic  monument,  the  primitive 
boundary-stone  Detween  the  cantons  of  Uri  ana  Unter- 
walden. 

"Let  us  rest  here  I"  cries  Egerton,  flinging  himself 
at  full  length  on  the  erass.  ^  Eheu  fugacMl  —  and  the 
hours  arc  shorter  than  me  years.     Why  not  enjoy  them  ?  " 

But  the  guide,  whose  name  is  Peter  Kauflmann,  interposes 
after  the  manner  of  guides  in  general,  and  will  by  no 
means  let  us  have  our  own  way.  There  is  a  mountain  inn, 
he  urges,  now  only  five  minutes  distant;  "an  excellent 
little  inn,  where  they  sell  good  red  wine.*'  So  we  yield  to 
fate  and  Peter  Kauflmann  and  pursue  our  upward  way, 
coming  presently,  as  he  promised  and  predicted,  upon  a 
bright  open  space  and  a  brown  chaiet  on  a  shelf  of  plateau 
overhanging  a  giddy  precipice.  Here,  sitting  under  a  vine- 
covered  trellis  built  out  on  the  very  brink  of  the  clifl*,  we 
find  three  mountidneers  discussing  a  flask  of  the  good  red 
wine  aforesaid. 

In  this  picturesque  eyrie  we  made  our  mid-day  halt. 
A  smiling  nULdchen  brought  us  coflee,  brown  bread,  and 
goats -mi&  cheese ;  while  our  guide,  pulling  out  a  huge 
himp  of  the  driest  schtoartzes  hrod  from  his  wallet,  frater- 
nized with  the  mountaineers  over  a  half-flask  of  his  favorite 
vintage. 

•  The  men  chattered  merrily  in  their  half-intelligible 
patois.  We  sat  silent,  looking  down  into  the  deep  misty 
valley  and  across  to  the  great  amethyst  mountains,  up- 


lifted on  giant  walls  of  perpendicular  cliff'i  streaked  here 
and  there  with  faint  blue  threads  of  slender  waterfalls. 

« There  must  surely  be  moments,"  said  Egerton  Wolfe 
after  awhile, "  when  even  such  men  as  you,  Frank, —men  of 
the  world,  and  lovers  of  it,  —  feel  witmn  them  somestirriiizs 
of  the  primitive  Adam ;  some  vague  longing  for  that  idjilic 
life  of  the  woods  and  fields  that  we  dreamers  are  itill, 
in  our  inmost  souls,  insane  enough  to  sigh  afler  as  the 
highest  good." 

"  You  mean,  don't  I  sometimes  wish  to  be  a  Swiss  peas- 
ant-farmer, with  sabots;  a  goitre;  a  wife  without  form  as 
regards  her  person,  and  void  as  regards  her  head ;  and  a 
cretin  grandfather  a  hundred  and  three  years  old?  Whj, 
no.  I  prefer  myself  as  I  am." 
Myfriend  smiled,  and  shook  his  head. 
"  Why  take  it  for  wanted,"  said  he,  **  that  no  man  can 
cultivate  his  brains  and  his  paternal  acres  at  the  same  time? 
Horace,  with  none  of  the  ac^uncts  you  name,  loved  a  ooon- 
try  life,  and  turned  it  to  immortal  poetry." 

'*  The  world  has  gone  round  once  or  twice  since  then,  mj 
dear  fellow,"  I  rephed,  philosophically.  **  The  best  poetiy 
comes  out  of  cities  nowadays." 

^  And  the  worst.  Do  you  see  those  avalanches  orer 
yonder?" 

Following  the  direction  of  his  eyes,  I  saw  something  like 
a  tiny  puff  of  white  smoke  glide  over  the  shoulder  of  a 
huze  mountain  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley.  It  was 
folK)wed  by  another  ana  another.  We  could  neither  see 
whence  they  came  nor  whither  they  went.  We  were 
too  far  away  to  hear  the  sullen  thunder  of  their  fall 
Silently  they  flashed  into  sight,  and  as  silently  thej 
vanished. 
Wolfe  sighed  heavily. 

"  Poor  Lawrence  1 "  said  he.  "  Switzerland  was  his  dream. 
He  longed  for  the  Alps  as  ardently  as  other  men  long  fiv 
money  or  power." 

Lawrence  was  a  younger  brother  of  his,  whom  I  had 
never  seen;  a  lad  of  great  promise,  whose  health  had 
broken  down  at  Addiscoxnoe  some  ten  or  twelve  years  before, 
and  who  had  soon  afler  died  of  rapid  consumption  at  Tos^ 
quay. 
<'  And  he  never  had  that  longing  gratified, had  he?" 
"  Ah,  no ;  he  was  never  out  of  England.  They  prescribe 
bracing  climates  now,  I  am  told,  for  lung  disease ;  but  not 
so  then.  Poor,  dear  fellow  I  I  sometimes  fancy  he  might 
have  lived,  if  only  he  had  had  his  heart's  desire." 

'^I  would  not  let  such  a  painful  thought  enter  my  head, 
if  I  were  you,"  said  I,  hastily. 

'*  But  I  can't  help  it  I  My  mind  has  been  running  on 
poor  Lawrence  all  the  morning ;  and,  somehow,  the  grander 
the  scenery  gets,  the  more  I  Keep  thinking  how  he  would 
have  exulted  in  it.  Do  you  remember  those  lines  by  Cole- 
ridge, written  in  the  Valley  of  Chamouni  ?  He  knew  them 
by  heart.  'Twas  the  sight  of  yonder  avalanches  that  re- 
minded me  —  Well,  I  will  try  not  to  think  of  these  things. 
Let  us  change  the  subject." 

Just  at  this  moment  the  landlord  of  the  ch6ilet  came  oni; 
a  bright-eyed,  voluble  young  mountsdneer  about  five  or 
six  and  twenty,  with  a  sprig  of  Edelweiss  in  his  hat. 

"  Good  day,  meine  Herren,"  he  said,  including  all  alike  in 
his  salute,  but  addressing  himself  especially  to  Wolfe  and 
myself.  "Fine  weather  for  travelling;  fine  weather  for 
the  grapes.  These  Herren  are  going  on  by  the  New  Pass? 
Ach,  Herr  Gottl  a  grand  work!  a  wonderful  workl— 
and  all  begun  and  completed  in  less  than  three  years. 
These  Herren  see  it  tonday  for  the  first  time?  Good. 
They  have  probably  been  over  the  T6te  Noir  ?  No  I  Over 
the  Splugen  ?  Grood  —  good.  If  these  Herren  have  been 
over  the  Splugen,  they  can  form  an  idea  of  the  New  Pass* 
The  New  Pass  is  very  like  the  Splugen.  It  has  a  gal- 
lery tunnelled  in  the  solid  rock,  just  like  the  gallery  on  the 
Via  Mala,  with  this  difference,  that  the  gallery  in  &ie  New 
Pass  is  much  longer,  and  lighted  by  loop-holes  at  regular 
intervals.  These  Herren  will  please  to  observe  the  view 
looking  both  up  and  down  the  pass,  before  entering  the 
mouth  of  the  tunnel ;  there  is  not  a  finer  view  in  all  owitr 
zerland." 
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«lt  most  be  a  great  advanti^e  to  the  people  hereabonts, 
hiving  80  eood  a  road  carried  m>m  Talley  to  valley/'  said  I, 
imiling  at  his  enthusiasm. 

**Oh,it  is  a  fine  thing  for  as,  mein  Herr  1 "  he  replied. 
^  And  a  fine  thing  fi:>r  SH  this  part  of  the  canton.  It  will 
bring  visitors — floods  of  visitors  I  By  the  way,  these  Hei^ 
xen  must  not  omit  to  look  out  for  the  waterfall  above  the 
nllery.  Holy  St  Nicholas  1  the  way  in  which  that  water- 
M  has  been  arranged !  *' 

**  Arranged !  '*  e<£oed  Wolfe,  who  was  as  much  amused  as 
myself.  *'  Diavolo  I  Do  you  arrange  the  waterfalls  in  your 
cooDtiy?" 

"  It  was  the  Herr  Becker,"  said  the  landlord,  unconscious 
of  banter;  '^the  eminent  engineer  who  planned  the  New 
Pass.  The  waterfall  you  see,  meine  Herren,  could  not  be 
Fuficred  to  foUow  its  old  course  down  the  face  of  the  rock 
through  which  the  gallery  is  tunnelled,  or  it  woiild  have 
flowed  in  at  the  loop-holes  and  flooded  the  road.  What, 
therefore,  did  the  Herr  Becker  do? " 

^Turned  the  course  of  the  fall,  and  brought  it  down  a 
hundred  yards  further  on,"  said  I,  somewhat  impatiently. 
*^Not  so,  mein  Herr;  not  sol  The  Herr  Becker  at- 
tempts nothing  so  expensive.  He  permits  the  fall  to  keep 
its  old  couloir  and  come  down  its  oid  way ;  but  instead  of 
kttin^  it  wash  the  outside  of  the  gallery,  he  pierces  the 
rock  m  another  direction  —  vertically  —  behind  the  tunnel ; 
constructs  an  artificial  shoot,  or  conduit,  in  the  heart  of  the 
rock ;  and  brings  the  fall  out  behw  the  gallery,  just  where 
the  cliff  overhangs  the  valley.  Now  what  do  the  English 
Herren  say  to  that  ?  " 

'^  That  it  must  certainly  be  a  clever  piece  of  engineering," 
replied  Wolfe, 

**  And  that,  having  rested  long  enough,  we  will  push  on 
and  see  it,*'  added  I,  glad  to  cut  short  the  threaa  of  our 
host* 8  native  eloquence. 

So  we  paid  our  reckoning,  took  a  last  look  at  the  view, 
and  plunging  back  into  the  woods,  went  on  our  way  re- 
fre«hed. 

The  path  sdll  continued  to  ascend,  till  we  suddenly  came 
upon  a  burst  of  daylight  and  found  ourselves  on  a  magnifi- 
cent high  road  some  fiiirty  feet  in  breadth,  with  the  forest 
and  the  telegraph-wires  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  precipice 
on  the  other.  Massive  granite  posts  at  close  intervals  pro- 
tected the  edge  of  the  road ;  and  the  cantonniers  were  still 
at  work  here  and  there,  breaking  and  laying  fresh  stones, 
and  clearing  ddbrls.  We  did  net  need  to  be  informed  that 
tlus  was  the  New  Pass. 

Always  ascending,  we  continued  now  to  follow  the  road 
vhich  at  eveiT  turn  commanded  finer  and  finer  views  across 
tbe  valley.  Then  by  degrees  the  forest  dwindled,  and  was 
at  last  left  far  below ;  and  the  giddy  precipices. to  our  left 
pTCw  steeper ;  and  the  mountain  slopes  above  became  more 
aid  more  barren ;  till  the  last  Alp-roses  vanished,  and 
there  remuned  only  a  carpet  of  brown  and  tan  moss  scat- 
•ered  over  here  and  there  with  great  boulders;  some 
fi^^y  broken  awav  from  the  heights  above,  others  thick- 
1^  coated  with  lichen,  as  if  they  might  have  been  lying 
uere  fat  centuries.  We  seemed  here  to  have  reached  the 
^^^test  point  of  the  New  Pass,  for  our  road  continued  at 
titt  barren  level  for  several  miles.  An  immense  panorama 
of  peaks,  snow-fields  and  glaciers  lay  outstretched  before 
y  to  the  left,  with  an  umathomable  gulf  of  misty  valley 
DCtween.  The  hot  air  simmered  in  the  sun.  The  heat  and 
*>fence  were  intense.  Once,  and  once  only,  we  came  upon 
*  party  of  travellers.  They  were  three  in  number,  lying  at 
"ill  length  in  the  shade  of  a  huge  fragment  of  fallen  rock, 
t^  h^8  comfortably  pillow^  on  their  knapsacks,  and 
*U  fast  asleep. 

And  now  the  gray  rock  began  to  crop  out  in  larger  masses 
^OK  beside  our  path,  encros^ins  nearer  and  nearer,  till  at 
hit  the  splintered  cliffs  towered  straight  above  our  heads, 
lid  the  read  became  a  mere  broad  sheB*  along  the  face  of 
^  precipice.  Presently,  on  turning  a  sharp  angle  of  rock, 
^  saw  before  na  a  vista  of  road,  clin,  and  valley ;  the  road 
*<w  perceptibly  on  the  decline,  and  vanishing  about  a  mile 
•faeaa  into  the  mouth  of  a  small  cavernous  opening  (no  big- 
^1 M  it  seemed  from  that  distance,  than  a  good-sized  rab- 


bit-hole) pierced  through  a  huge  projecting  spur,  or  buttress, 
of  the  mountain. 

''  Behold  the  fomous  gallery  1 "  said  L  ''  Mine  host  was 
right ;  it  is  something  uke  the  Splugen,  barring  the  much 
CTcater  altitude  of  the  road  and  the  still  greater  width  of 
we  valley.    But  where  is  the  waterfall  ?  " 

"  Wellj  it's  not  much  of  a  waterfall,"  said  Wolfe.  « I  can 
just  see  it  —  a  tiny  tliread  of  mist  wavering  down  the  cliff 
a  long  way  on,  be^rond  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel." 

"Aye;  I  see  it  now — a  sort  of  interior  Staubbach. 
Heavens  1  what  power  the  sun  has  up  here  I  At  what  time 
did  Kauffmann  say  we  should  get  to  Schwartzenfelden  ?  " 

' "  Not  before  seven,  at  the  earliest ;  and  it  is  now  nearly 
four." 

"Humph!  three  hours  more — say  three  and  a  half. 
Well,  that  will  be  a  pretty  good  first  day's  pedestrianizing, 
heat  and  all  considei^ed  I " 

Here  the  conversation  dropped,  and  we  plodded  on  again 
in  silence. 

Meanwhile  the  sun  blazed  in  the  heavens,  and  the  light, 
struck  back  from  white  rock  and  whiter  road,  was  almost 
blinding.  And  still  the  hot  air  danced  and  simmered  be- 
fore us ;  and  a  windless  stiUness,  as  ot  death,  ky  upon  all 
the  scene. 

Suddenly,  quite  suddenly,  —  as  if  he  had  started  out  of 
the  rock,  —  I  saw  a  man  coming  towards  us  with  rapid  and 
eager  gesticulations.  He  seemed  to  be  waving  us  back ; 
but  I  was  so  startled  for  the  moment  by  the  unexplained 
way  in  which  he  made  his  appearance,  tliat  I  scarcely  took 
in  the  meaning  of  his  gestures. 

"  How  odd  I "  I  exclaimed,  coming  to  a  halt.  "  How  did 
he  get  there  ?  " 

«  How  did  who  get  there  ?  "  said  Wolfe. 

"  Why,  that  fellow  yonder.  Did  you  see  where  he  came 
from?" 

"  What  fellow,  my  dear  boy  ?    I  see  no  one  but  ourselves." 

And  he  stared  vaguely  round,  while  all  the  time  the  man 
between  us  and  the  gallery  was  waring  hi.  right  arm  above 
his  head,  and  runnins  on  to  meet  us. 

"  Grood  heavens  1  E^erton,"  I  said  impatiently, "  where  are 
your  eyes  ?  Here  —  straight  before  us  —  not  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  off —  making  signs  as  hard  as  he  can.  Perhaps  we 
had  better  wait  till  ne  comes  up." 

Mv  friend  drew  his  race-glass  from  its  case^  adjusted  it 
carefully,  and  took  a  long,  steady  look  down  the  road. 
Seeing  him  do  this,  the  man  stood  still ;  but  kept  his  right 
hand  up  all  the  same. 

"  You  see  him  now,  surely  ?  "  said  L 

"iVb." 

I  turned  and  looked  him  in  the  face.  I  could  not  believe 
my  ears. 

"  Upon  my  honor,  Frank,"  he  said  earnestly, "  I  see  only 
the  empty  road,  and  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  beyond. 
Here,  Kauffmann  1 " 

Kauffmann,  who  was  standing  close  by,  stepped  up  and 
touched  his  cap. 

"  Look  down  the  road,"  said  Wolfe. 

The  guide  shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  and  looked. 

"  What  do  you  see  ?  " 

"I  see  the  entrance  to  the  gallery,  mein  Herr." 

"Nothing  else?" 

"  Nothing  else,  mein  Herr." 

And  still  the  man  stood  thcro  in  the  road — even  came  a 
step  or  two  nearer  1    Was  I  mad  ? 

"  You  still  think  you  see  some  one  yonder  ?  "  said  Eger- 
ton,  looking  at  me  very  seriously. 

"  I  know  that  I  do." 

He  handed  me  his  race-glass. 

"  Look  through  that,"  he  said,  "  and  tell  me  if  you  still 
see  him." 

"  I  see  him  more  plainly  than  before." 

«  What  is  he  like  ?  " 

"Very  tall — very  slender — fair — quite  young  —  not 
moro,  I  should  say,  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  — -  evidently  an 
Englishman." 

"  How  is  he  dressed? " 

"  In  a   gray  suit,  his  collar  open,  and  his  throat  bare. 
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Wean  a  Scotch  cap  with  a  silver  badse  in  it  He  takes 
his  cap  off*,  and  waves  it !  —  he  has  a  wliitish  scar  on  his 
right  temple.  I  can  see  the  motion  of  his  lips — he  seems 
to  saj  *Go  backl  go  backl'  Look  for  yourself — you 
must  see  him  1 " 

I  turned  to  give  him  the  glass,  but  he  pushed  it  away. 

'*  No,  no,**  he  said,  hoarselr.  '*  It's  of  no  use.  Go  on 
looking.    What  more,  for  God's  sake  ?  " 

I  looked  again  —  the  glass  all  but  dropped  from  my 
hand. 

^  Gracious  heavens  1  **  I  exclaimed  breathlessly,  "  he  is 
gone ! " 

"Gone  I" 

^7^  gone.  Gone  as  suddenly  as  he  came;  gone  as 
though  he  had  never  been  1  I  could  not  believe  it.  I  rub- 
bed my  eyes.  I  rubbed  the  glass  on  my  sleeve.  I  looked, 
and  looked  again ;  and  still,  though  I  looked,  I  doubted. 

At  this  moment,  with  a  wild,  unearthly  cry,  and  a  strai^ 
sound  as  of  some  heavy  projectile  cleaving  the  stagnant 
air,  an  eagle  plunged  past  us  upon  mighty  wings,  and 
swooped  down  into  &e  valley. 

"  £in  adler  1  ein  adler !  "  shouted  the  guide,  flinging  up 
his  cap  and  running  to  the  brink  of  the  precipice. 

Wolfe  laid  his  hand  upon  my  arm,  and  drew  a  deep 
breath. 

"  Leffrice,"  he  said  very  calmly,  but  with  a  white,  awe- 
struck look  in  his  face,  "  you  described  my  brother  Law- 
rence—  age,  height,  dressi,  every  tiling ;  even  to  the  Scotch 
cap  he  always  wore,  and  the  silver  badge  my  Uncle  Horace 
gave  him  on  his  birthday.  He  got  that  scar  in  a  cricket- 
match  at  Harrowgate." 

"  Your  brother  Lawrence  1 "  I  faltered. 

"  Why  you  should  be  the  one  permitted  to  see  him  is 
strange,  "he  went  on,  speaking  more  to  himself  than  to  me. 
^Very  strange  I  I  wisn  —  but  there!  perhaps  I  should 
not  have  beUeved  my  own  eyes.    I  must  believe  yours." 

*'  I  will  never  believe  that  my  eyes  saw  your  brother 
Lawrence,"  I  said  resolutely. 

"  We  must  turn  back,  of  course,"  he  went  on,  taking  no 
notice  of  my  answer.  "  Look  here,  Kauflmann ;  can  we  get 
to  Schwartzenfelden  to-night  by  the  old  pass,  if  we  turn 
back  at  once  ?  " 

"  Turn  back  I "  I  interrupted.  ^  My  dear  Egerton,  you 
are  not  serious  ?  " 

"  I  was  never  more  serious  in  my  life,"  he  said,  gravely. 

^  If  these  Herren  wish  to  take  the  old  pass, "  said  the 
astonished  guide,  *^  we  cannot  possibly  get  to  Schwartzen- 
felden before  midnight.  We  have  already  come  seven  miles 
out  of  the  way,  and  the  old  pass  is  twelve  mUes  farther 
round." 

**  Twelve  and  fourteen  are  twenty-six,"  said  I.  **We 
cannot  add  twenty-six  miles  to  our  original  thirty.  It  is 
out  of  the  question." 

"'  These  Herren  can  sleep  at  the  ch&tet  where  we  halted," 
suggested  the  guide. 

"  True ;  I  had  not  thought  of  that,"  said  Wolfe.  «  We 
can  sleep  at  the  chalet^  and  go  on  as  soon  as  it  is  day." 

"  Turn  back,  sleep  at  the  chdlet,  go  on  in  the  morning, 
and  lose  full  half  a  day,  with  one  of  the  finest  passes  in 
Switzerland  before  us,  and  our  journey  two-thirds  done  1 " 
I  cried.    "  The  idea  is  too  absuiid." 

"  Nothing  shall  induce  me  to  go  on,  in  defiance  of  a 
warning  from  the  dead,"  said  Wolie,  hastily. 

^  And  nothing,"  I  replied, "  shall  induce  me  to  believe  that 
we  have  received  any  such  warning.  I  either  saw  that  man, 
or  I  labored  under  some  kind  of  optical  illusion.  But  ghosts 
I  do  not  believe  in." 

"  As  you  please.  You  can  go  on  if  you  prefer  it,  and 
take  Kauffmann  with  you.    I  know  m^  way  back." 

^  Agreed  —  except  as  regards  Kauflmann.  Let  him  take 
his  choice." 

Kauflmann,  having  the  matter  explained  to  him,  elected 
at  once  to  go  back  with  Egerton  Wolfe. 

^  If  the  Herr  Englishman  has  been  warned  in  a  vision," 
he  said,  crossing  himself  devoutly,  "it  is  suicide  to  go  on. 
Obey  the  bless^  spirit,  mein  Herr  t " 

But  nothing  now  would  have  induced  me  to  torn  back, 


even  if  I  had  felt  inclined  to  do  so ;  so,  agreeing  to  meel 
next  day  at  Schwartzenfelden,  my  friend  audi  said  good-bj. 

"  God  grant  you  may  come  to  no  harm,  dear  old  fellow," 
said  Wolfe,  as  he  turned  away. 

"  I  don't  feel  like  harm,  I  assure  you,"  I  replied,  laughing. 

And  so  we  parted. 

I  stood  still  and  watched  them  tUl  they  were  outof  si^t 
At  the  turn  of  the  road  they  paused  and  looked  rack. 
When  Wolfe  waved  his  hand  for  the  last  time,  and  finallj 
disappeared,  I  could  not  repress  a  sudden  thriU — he  looked 
so  like  the  figure  ot  mv  illusion  1 

For  that  it  was  an  illusion,  I  did  not  doubt  for  a  moment 
Such  phenomena,  though  not  common,  are  by  no  means  un- 
heard-of. I  had  talked  with  more  than  one  eminent  nhrn- 
cian  on  this  very  subject,  and  I  remembcared  that  eacn  bad 
spoken  of  cases  withm  his  own  experience.  Besides,  there 
was  the  famous  case  of  Nicolai,  the  bookseller  of  Berlin;  not 
to  mention  many  others,  equally  well  attested.  That! 
must  have  been  temporarily  in  the  condition  of  persons  so 
affected,  I  took  for  granted;  and  vet  I  felt  well— nerer 
better ;  my  head  cool,  my  mind  clear,  my  pulse  regular. 
Well,  I  wotdd  never  disbelieve  in  hallucinations  i^ain. 
To  that  I  made  up  my  mind;  but  as  for  ghosts— -psEawl 
how  could  any  sane  man,  above  all  such  a  man  as  Egerton 
Wolfe,  believe  in  ghosts  ? 

Reasoning  thus,  and  smiling  to  myself,  I  tightened  tlie 
shoulder-straps  of  my  knapsack,  took  a  pull  at  my  wine- 
flask,  and  set  ofi'towuds  the  tunneL 

It  was  still  half  a  mile  distant ;  for  I  had  stopped  on  first 
sight  ot  the  figure,  before  we  were  half  across  the  space  that 
lay  between  that  dark  opening  and  the  turn  of  the  road 
above.  And  now,  plodding  steadily  towards  it,  I  examined 
the  ground  at  every  step  (especially  on  the  side  of  the  preci- 
pice) for  any  path  or  rocky  projection  of  which  a  man  could 
possibly  have  availed  himseu  for  retreat  or  shelter ;  bat  the 
smooth  upright  wall  of  solid  limestone  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  sheer,  inaccessible,  giddy  depths  on  the  other,  made  all 
such  explanation  impossible.  Thrown  back  thus  on  the  il- 
lusion theory,  I  paused  once  or  twice,  and  tried  to  conjure 
up  the  figure  before  my  eyes,  but  in  vain. 

And  now,  with  every  step  that  I  took,  the  mouth  of  tke 
tunnel  grew  larger,  and  the  depth  of  shade  within  it  blacker 
and  more  mysterious.  1  was  bv  this  time  near  enough  to 
see  that  it  was  faced  with  brickwork,  that  it  spanned  the 
full  width  of  the  road,  and  that  it  was  more  than  lofty 
enough  for  an  old-fashioned,  top-heavy  diligence  to  pass 
under  it.  The  next  moment,  being  within  naif  a  dozea 
yards  of  it,  I  distinctly  heard  the  cool  murmur  of  the  m(V€ 
distant  waterfall  (now  hidden  by  the  great  mountain  spur 
through  which  the  gallery  was  carried) ;  and  the  next  m(^ 
ment  after  that,  I  h^d  plunged  into  the  tunnel. 

It  was  like  the  transition  from  an  orchid-house  to  an  ice- 
house— from  mid-day  to  midnisht.  The  darkness  was  pro- 
found, and  so  intense  the  sudden  chill,  that  for  the  first 
second  it  almost  took  my  breath  away. 

The  roof  and  sides  of  the  gallery,  and  the  road  beneath 
my  feet,  were  all  hewn  in  the  solid  rock.  A  sharp,  arrowy 
gleam  of  li^ht,  shooting  athwart  the  gloom  about  nfly  yards 
ahead,  ma»ed  the  position  of  the  first  loop-hole.  A  second, 
a  third,  a  fourth,  as  manyperhaps  as  eight  or  ten,  gleamed 
faintly  in  the  distance.  Ijbe  tiny  blue  speck  whi<^  showed 
where  the  gallery  opened  out  again  upon  the  day,  looked  at 
least  a  mile  away.  The  path  under  foot  was  wet  and  slip- 
pery ;  and  as  I  went  on,  and  my  ey^B  became  accustomed  to 
the  darkness,  I  saw  that  every  part  of  the  tunnel  was  stream- 
ing with  moisture. 

I  pushed  on  rapidly.  The  first  and  second  loc^holes 
were  soon  left  behind,  but  at  the  third  I  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment to  breathe  the  outer  air.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  I 
observed  that  every  rut  in  the  road  beneath  my  feet  was 
filled  with  running  water. 

I  hurried  on  faster  and  faster.  I  shivered.  I  felt  the  cold 
seizing  me.  The  arched  entrance  through  which  I  had  just 
passed  had  dwindled  already  to  a  shining  patch  no  bigger 
than  my  hand,  while  the  tiny  blue  spettk  on  ahead  seemed 
far  ofiT  as  ever.  Meanwhile  the  tunnel  was  dripping  like 
a  shower-bath* 
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All  at  once  my  attention  was  arrested  hj  a  sound  —  a 
strange,  indescribable  sound  —  heavy ^  muffled,  as  of  mighty 
forces  at  work  in  the  heart  of  the  mountain.  I  stood  still, — 
Iheldmybreath,— I  fancied  I  felt  the  solid  rock  vibrate 
beneath  my  feet  Then  it  flashed  upon  me  that  I  must 
now  be  approaching  that  part  of  the  gallery  behind  which 
the  waterlali  was  conducted,  and  that  what  I  heard  was 
the  muffled  roar  of  its  descent.  At  the  same  moment, 
chancing  to  look  down  at  my  feet,  1  saw  that  the  road  was 
sn  inch  deep  in  running  water  from  wall  to  wall. 

Now,  lawyer  as  I  am,  and  ignorant  of  the  first  princi- 
n^  of  civil  engineering,  I  felt  sure  that  this  much-praised 
Heir  Becker  should  at  least  have  made  his  tunnel  water-tight. 
Tliat  it  les^ed  somewhere  was  plain,  and  that  it  should  be 
soffered  to  eo  on  leaking  to  the  discomfort  of  travellers  was 
simply  intolerable.  An  inch  of  water,  for  instance,  was 
mare  than  —  an  inch,  did  I  say?  Gracious  heavens! 
since  the  moment  I  looked  it  had  risen  to  three — it  was 
dosing  over  my  boots — it  was  becoming  a  rushing  tor- 
rent! 

In  that  instant  a  great  horror  fell  upon  me, — the  horror 
of  darkness  and  sudden  death.  I  turned,  flung  away  my 
ilpenstock,  and  fled  for  my  life.  Fled  blindly,  breathlessly, 
wildly,  with  the  horrible  grinding  sound  of  the  imprisoned 
waterfall  in  my  ears,  and  the  gathering  torrent  at  my 
heels! 

NeYcr  while  I  live  shall  I  forget  the  agony  of  those  next 
few  seconds — the  icy  numbness  seizing  on  my  limbs  —  the 
sodden,  frightful  sense  of  impeded  respiration  —  the  water 
zisinv,  eddying,  clamoring,  pursuing  me,  passing  me  —  the 
fwirlof  it,  as  it  flashed  past  each  loop-hole  in  succession  — 
the  rush  with  which  (as  I  strained  on  to  the  mouth  of  the 

SJleiy,  now  not  a  dozen  yards  distant)  it  leaped  out  into 
e  simlight  like  a  living  thing,  and  dashed  to  the  edge  of 
the  precipice  I 

At  that  supreme  instant,  just  as  I  had  darted  out  through 
the  echoing  arch  and  staggered  a  few  paces  up  the  road,  a 
deafening  report,  crackling,  hurried,  tremendous,  like  the 
explosion  of  a  mine,  rent  the  air  and  roused  a  hundred 
echoes.  It  was  followed  by  a  moment  of  strange  and  terri- 
ble suspense.  Then,  with  a  deep  and  sullen  roar,  audible 
shove  all  the  rolling  thunders  of  the  mountains  round,  a 
mighty  wave — smooth,  solid,  glassy,  like  an  Atlantic  wave 
OD  an  English  western  coast — came  gleaming  up  the  mouth 
cf  the  tunnel,  paused,  as  it  were,  upon  the  threshold,  reared 
its  majestic  crest,  curved,  trembled,  burst  in  a  cataract  of 
fiNun,  doodcd  the  road  for  ^ards  beyond  the  spot  where  I 
wts  clinging  to  the  rock  like  a  limpet,  and  rushing  back 
igaia,  as  the  wave  rushes  down  the  beach,  hurled  itself 
o?er  the  clifi*,  and  vanished  in  a  cloud  of  mist. 

After  this,  the  imprisoned  flood  came  pouring  out  tu- 
anltooDsly  for  several  minutes,  bringing  witii  it  fragments  of 
rock  and  masonry,  and  filling  the  road  with  dtbris;  but 
even  thu  disturbance  presently  subsided,  and  almost  as 
loon  as  the  last  iMshoes  of  the  explosion  had  died  away, 
the  liberated  waters  were  rippling  pleasantly  along  their 
Bew  bed,  sparkling  out  into  tne  sunsnine  as  they  emerged 
from  the  gallery,  and  gliding  in  a  smooth  continuous  stream 
t'ver  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  thence  to  fall  in  multitudi- 
Boos  wavy  folds  and  wreaths  of  prismatic  mist  into  the 
v^y,  two  thousand  feet  below. 

For  myself,  drenched  to  the  skin  as  I  was,  I  could  do 
BoChing  but  turn  back  and  follow  meekly  in  the  track  of 
%erton  Wolfe  and  Peter  Kauffmann.  Iiow  I  did  so,  drip- 
ping and  weary,  and  minus  my  alpenstock;  how  I  arrived 
^  toe  ch&Ul  about  sunset,  shivering  and  hungry,  iust  in 
tune  to  claim  my  share  of  a  capital  omelette  and  a  dish  of 
Binuitain  trout;  how  the  Swiss  press  rang  with  my  escape 
^  at  least  nine  days  after  the  event ;  how  the  Herr  Becker 
yas  liberally  censured  for  his  defective  engineering;  and 
w  £gerton  Wolfe  believes  to  this  day  that  his  brother 
IjAwrence  came  back  from  the  dead  to  save  us  from  utter 
^^■■^nietion ;  are  matters  upon  which  it  were  needless  to 
<i^  in  these  pages.  Enough  that  I  narrowly  escaped  with 
|>7  li^  and  that  had  we  gone  on,  as  we  doubtless  should 
hare  gone  on  but  for  the  delay  consequent  upon  my  illusion, 
^  sfamld  most  probably  have  been  in  the  heart  oi  the  tun- 


nel at  the  time  of  the  explosion,  and  not  one  left  to  tell  the 
tale. 

Nevertheless,  my  dear  friends,  I  do  not  believe,  and  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  never  to  believe, — in  ghosts. 


HAWTHORNE'S  FRENCH  AND  ITALIAN  NOTE- 
BOOKS. 

Thb  interest  which  men  of  letters  especially,  but  also 
every  lay  admirer  of  Hawthorne,  have  taken  in  the  reading 
of  his  Note-Books,  will  find  a  fresh  stimulus  in  the  present 
volumes,*  which,  it  is  understood,  will  close  the  series. 
Tliey  complete  the  revelation  of  the  man  and  his  method 
which  the  admiration  excited  by  his  works  imperatively  de- 
manded. We  see  here  the  same  faithful  and  unassuming 
observation  of  men  and  nature  which  marks  the  *'  American 
Note-Books,"  but  carried  to  greater  perfection.  Like  the 
English  Notes,  these  are  less  fragmentary  and  disconnected 
than  the  American,  showing  by  meir  continuity  of  style  the 
increasing  inner  demand  of  the  author  for  rotundity  and 
unity  in  every  thing  the  least  that  he  wrote.  The  polished 
skill  with  which  he  brings  before  us  the  greater  or  smaller 
objects  of  note  along^the  route  seems  to  reach  the  summit 
of  artistic  power.  There  is  an  interval  of  nearly  twenty- 
three  years  between  the  date  of  the  first  entry  in  tne  Ameri- 
can journals  and  that  which  heads  the  present  volumes ;  but 
no  diminution  of  force  or  refinement  is  visible  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  writer's  mind.  They  bring  us,  in  the  annsds  of 
Hawthorne's  thought,  to  within  a  few  years  of  his  death,  and 
show  that  to  the  last  he  was  enlarging  and  putting  forth ; 
—  a  growing  man. 

The  observation  during  the  journey  to  Rome  —  his  stay 
in  P^ffis  being  brief —  is  rather  more  external  than  other- 
wise. He  catches  with  miraculous  ease  the  appearance  and 
surface-charm  of  things ;  but  can  pierce  with  equal  power 
to  their  heart,  embodying  in  language  their  most  intangible 
glamour.  There  is  no  straining  mer  novelty;  he  never 
loses  his  simple,  dignified  identity  in  the  mask  of  caricatured 
sensation,  as  travel-writers  are  too  wont.  The  charm  of 
this  book  is  very  simple ;  it  consists  only  in  the  fact  that, 
professing  to  be  Hawthorne,  it  is  Hawthorne,  and  neither 
an  infusion  of  other  minds  dipped  out  with  his  own  pen 
upon  the  page,  nor  a  spicy  decoction  from  the  clear  fluid  of 
his  real,  simple  impressions. 

The  notes  of  his  experience  while  dwellincr  in  Rome  and 
Florence  deserve  admiration  for  more  than  this  trueness  to 
himself —  the  clear  insight  which  they  display  in  various 
subjects,  the  calm  and  trenchant  precision  with  which  his 
speculations  go  to  the  root  of  fifty  different  matters.  There 
is  in  general  throughout  the  book  a  more  diversified  mental 
activity  and  a  greater  play  of  fancy  than  in  the  -'  English 
Note-Books."  This  fact  is  in  consonance  with  the  difTercnt 
character  of  the  work  inspired  by  Italian  influence  and  that 
which  was  the  product  of  English  soil.  "  Our  Old  Home  " 
is  a  collection  of  articles  dealing  chiefly  with  local  English 
topics,  and  treated  with  solid  reality  in  the  author's  most 
genial  mood ;  while  "  The  Marble  Faun,"  better  known  in 
Shigland  as  "  Transformation,"  is  a  profound  speculation  in 
human  nature,  under  the  garb  of  a  most  picturesque  and 
imaginative  romance.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  more  delicate 
comment  on  the  exquisite  sensibility  of  Hawthorne  than 
this,  that  he  should  be  so  open  to  climatic  influence  in  his 
writing.  The  quality  of  his  genius  may  be  compared  to 
that  of  a  violin,  which  owes  its  fine  properties  to  the  season- 
ing of  tempered  atmospheres,  and  transmits  a  thrill  of  sun- 
shine through  the  vibrations  of  its  resonant  wood ;  his  ut- 
terances are  modulated  by  the  very  changes  of  the  air.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  mark  the  responses  of  this  finely-poised 
mind  to  each  and  every  impression.  The  alternate  insight 
and  self-criticism  with  which  he  views  the  famous  art  in 
Italian  eallerics  show  how  loyal  he  was  with  himself  to  the 
truth.  He  never  goes  against  his  grain  to  admire  the  pre- 
scribed, nor  will  he  assume  that  his  own  judgment  is  correct. 
The  questionings  with  which  he  qualifies  each  opinion  ad- 
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▼anced  show  us  the  Bmelting  process  by  which  he  extracted 
truth  hj  grains  from  the  uncertain  ore  of  thought.  He 
turns  a  statement  over  and  over,  handles  it  in  all  moods,  be- 
fore he  can  consent  to  take  a  solid  erasp,  and  inooiporate  it  as 
belief.  The  flow  of  his  thought  includes  both  poles,  as  where 
he  says :  *'  Classic  statues  escape  you,  with  their  slippeiy 
beauty,  as  if  they  were  made  of  ice.  Rough  and  ugly  tiungs 
can  be  clutched.  This  is  nonsense,  and  yet  it  means  some- 
thing." One  must  admire  the  frankness  with  which  he  dis- 
approves superannuated  pictorial  art.  Blotted  and  scaling 
frescoes  hurt  his  mind,  he  says,  in  the  same  manner  that 
dry-rot  in  a  wall  will  impart  disease  to  the  human  frtune.  In 
Rome  he  recoils  as  if  wounded  from  certain  dingy  picture- 
frames  and  unvarnished  pictures.  On  this  point  we  must 
quote,  to  be  fair,  from  the  editor's  note  in  explanation.  She 
says :  —  "  Mr.  Hawthorne's  inexorable  demand  for  perfection 
in  all  things  leads  him  to  complain  of  grimy  pictures,  and 
tarnished  frames,  and  faded  frescoes,  distressing  beyond 
measure  to  eyes  that  never  failed  to  see  evexy  thing  before 
them  with  the  keenest  apprehension.  The  usual  careless 
observation  of  people,  botn  of  the  good  and  the  imperfect, 
is  much  more  comfortable  in  this  imperfect  world.  But  the 
insight  which  ^ir.  Hawthorne  possessed  was  only  equalled 
by  ms  outsight,  and  he  suffered  in  a  way  not  to  be  readily 
conceived  from  any  failure  in  beauty  —  physical,  moral,  or 
intellectual.  It  may  give  an  idea  of  this  exquisite  nicety  of 
feeling  to  mention  that  one  day  he  took  in  his  fingers  ahalf^ 
bloomed  rose,  without  blemish,  and  smiling  with  an  infinite 
joy,  remarked,  *  This  is  perfect.  On  earth  only  a  flower  is 
perfect' " 

The  present  volumes  do  not  afford  so  many  of  those 
quaint  suggestions  for  tale  or  romance  which  made  a  chief 
charm  of  me  American  Note-Books.  In  accounting  for  this, 
something  may  be  allowed  to  the  advancing  age  of  the 
writer,  and  something  to  the  rapid  change  ol  scene  during 
travel,  and  the  multitude  of  fleeting  impressions  showered 
upon  the  mind  in  sight-seeing.  But  from  other  sources  it 
may  be  proved  that  the  number  of  ideas  intended  to  sub- 
tend future  fiction  was  at  this  period  in  fact  multiplied. 
Their  absence  from  the  journals  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
natural  increase  of  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  author  to 
expend  all  the  labor  in  his  journals  upon  materialities,  ac- 
tualities—  upon  the  description  of  multiform  nature,  hu- 
man and  physical,  and  art,  rather  than  upon  imperfect  hints 
at  the  dreams  yet  to  be  embodied.  There  is,  we  may  con- 
jecture, a  more  decided  consciousness  that  the  idea  of  a 
poet  must  develop  itself  in  poem  or  tale  much  as  the  soul 
develops  itself  in  a  human  body,  and  that  for  this  reason 
he  will  do  well  to  concern  himself  chiefly  with  producing 
the  work's  grosser  substance,  sure  that  the  essence  will  im- 
bue it,  as  certainly  as  the  soul  a  new  body. 

No  one  falls  more  completely  under  the  head  of  ideal 
writers  than  Hawthorne.  At  the  same  time,  no  one  has 
more  devotedly  subjected  himself  to  the  study  of  nature  in 
her  every  manifestation.  What  can  surpass  the  delicate 
and  wise  humor  of  his  study  of  pigs  at  Brook  Farm,  or  the 
delicious  reality  of  the  ancient  hens  in  the  Pyncheon  Gar- 
den ?  Hawthorne,  in  short,  is  a  complete  type  of  the  artist, 
learning  nature  accurately,  rooting  his  whole  mental  system 
in  the  solid  foundation  of  the  broad  earth  and  its  every-day 
life,  yet  projecting  in  his  works  an  ideal  truth  that  branches 
into  airiest  space. 


COLONEL  CLIVE'S  WIFE. 
L 

^  SoMSBODT  to  see  Col.  Clive." 

The  words  echoed  and  re-echoed  through  the  lone  vaulted 
passages  of  Aberdeen  Jail,  as  a  lad;^,  dressed  in  black  and 
with  her  face  closely  shaded  by  a  thick  crape  veil,  followed 
the  grim  turnkey  to  whom  they  had  been  addressed  towards 
the  cell  where  Harold  Clive,  late  colonel  in  her  Majesty's 
Drasoon  Guards,  lay  waiting  his  trial  at  the  next  assizes 
for  toe  wilful  murder  of  Fhilip  Anstmther  on  the  fourteenth 
day  of  October,  1865. 


She  kept  strict  silence  till  the  noise  of  the  man's  keywai 
heard  grating  in  the  door. 

<«  What  is  the  longest  time  that  I  may  stay  ?  "  she  asked 
in  a  low,  composed  tone. 

^  An  hour's  the  outside  time  allowed,"  was  the  answer, 
given  in  rather  a  surly  manner. 

<*  I  saw  your  wife  yesterday,  Keith^  and  shall  see  her 
again  to-monow,"  the  ladv  continued.  **  Can  I  take  anj 
message  for  vou  to  her  or  tne  children  ?  " 

The  man  looked  up  with  a  startled  expression.  It  was 
•wonderful  to  see  how  nis  stem  features  had  relaxed  at  the 
sound  of  her  voice. 

"  God  bless  me  1   it's  never  Miss  Laura  ?  "  he  exclaimed. 

''  Yes,  it  is  Miss  Laura,  and  she  wants  you  to  do  her  a 
favor,  Keith,"  she  answered. 

*'  There  is  na  much  I  wouldna  do  for  you,  miss,"  said 
the  man  a  Uttle  doubtfully ;  he  wondered  what  was  coming 
next. 

^  It's  nothing  wrong,"  she  said  in  the  same  low  quiet 
tone.  *'  Only  I  have  something  of  great  importance  to  sa^ 
to  the  prisoner,  and  I  wish  to  be  as  Uttle  disturbed  as  possh 
ble  during  the  hour  in  which  I  am  allowed  to  be  with  him. 
Will  you  take  care  of  this  ?  " 

^  All  right,  my  bonnie  young  leddie.  Rules  is  mles, 
and  canna  be  evsuded,  but  rll  tsdk'  care  that  the  clock  does 
na  run  on  faster  than  can  be  helpit  Ye  canna  be  alons 
with  him,  ye  ken  ?  "  he  added  a  moment  ailer. 

'^  I  know  that,"  she  answered  a  little  sadly. 

*<  But  I'll  tak'  the  turn  to  watch  mysel',  and  ye  need  has 
no  fear  that  I  shall  listen  to  what  ye  uiall  say  to  the  Colonel, 
Grod  bless  him." 

He  held  the  door  open,  while  she  passed  without  anoth^ 
word  into  the  prisoner's  presence,  and  then  closed  it  softly 
behind  her. 

Col.  Clive  had  been  seated  at  the  farther  end  of  the  cell, 
with  his  back  turned  towards  his  visitor,  as  she  came  in; 
but  the  grating  noise  made  by  the  heavy  door  had  aroused 
his  attention,  and  he  looked  up  absently  from  the  book  be 
was  reading.  I  say  absently,  for  though  he  rose  instino* 
tively  from  his  chair  and  bent  his  head  somewhat  proudly 
to  the  lady,  who  was  standing  before  him,  he  evidently  did 
not  recognize  her  in  the  least. 

She  put  up  her  veil,  and  holding  out  her  hand,  walked 
quickly  up  to  him. 

**^  Harold,  I  have  come  to  see  you  at  last,"  she  said. 

He  started  back,  looking  utterly  bewildered. 

*'  Laura  I  you  here  ?  "  he  exclaimed.  '*  This  is  more  than 
I  could  have  dared  to  hope."  Then  he  took  her  offered 
hand,  and  held  it  fast  in  both  his  own ;  and  so  they  stood 
together  for  the  next  few  minutes  without  speaking  anodier 
word. 

He  was  a  tall,  strongly-made  man,  somewhere  about  ibrtr 
years  of  age,  though  he  was  verv  oflen  taken  to  be  mncii 
older;  for  the  lines  about  his  lips  and  eyes  were  deeply 
marked,  and  his  thick  black  hair  and  heavy  cavalry  mous- 
tache were  thickly  sprinkled  with  gray.  It  was  not  a  hand- 
some face ;  the  features  were  rough  and  irregular,  and  the  old 
scar  of  a  sabre-cut  was  still  cleany  visible  on  one  side  of  lus 
forehead  and  cheek.  But  there  was  a  certain  manly  beauty 
about  it  for  all  that.  It  was  a  face  that  .children  and 
women  learned  implicitly  to  trust — certainly  not  the  face 
of  one  who  was  likely  to  have  committed  the  awful  crime 
with  which  he  had  been  charged. 

Time  must  have  dealt  verv  hardly  with  this  man ;  there 
was  a  sad,  wearv  look  in  his  dark  eyes  which  seemed  to 
teU  vou  that  he  nad  known  much  sorrow ;  that  life  had  been 
to  him  one  long  struggle,  and  that  he  was  willing  to  lay  it 
down  and  be  at  rest  as  soon  as  ever  his  time  should  come. 
It  was  not  often  that  CoL  Clive  was  seen  to  smile,  and 
his  smile  was  not  a  very  joyous  one  at  the  best ;  but  there 
were  a  few  women  in  the  world,  mothers,  perhaps,  who  had 
watched  him  when  he  had  been  playing  with  their  little  ones, 
who  would  tell  you  afterwards  that  his  smile  was  the  most 
beautiful  thing  they  had  ever  seen. 

Unworldly  and  unselfish  more  than  most  men,  brave  as  a 
lion,  yet  gentle  as  a  little  child,  he  had  nevertheless  made  bat 
few  friends  in  his  way  through  life,  and  still  fewer  acquaintr 
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uces;  but  except  one  mean  soul  here  and  there,  who  had 
oome  under  the  aconrge  of  his  righteous  scorn,  he  had 
Ksrcely  an  enemy  in  the  world ;  and  there  was  not  one 
UDong  those  few  who  had  learned  to  know  and  love  him  well 
bat  would  haTe  gone  through  fire  and  water  for  the  sake  of 
doing  a  serrice  to  Harold  Cliye. 

And  this  was  the  man  who  was  kept  close  prisoner  now 
in  Aberdeen  Jail,  charged  with  the  wilful  murder  of  his 
own  cousin,  Philip  Anstruther. 

*<  Laura,  my  child,  what  good  angel  of  mercy  sent  you 
bere  to-day  ?  "  he  asked  gently,  as  he  let  go  her  hand  at 

*^  No  one  sent  me,"  she  answered ;  '<  I  came  of  my  own 
free  wilL  They  would  not  haye  let  me  come  if  they  had 
been  at  home ;  but  they  are  all  gone  to  Blagden  Castle  for 
tbe  day,  and  so  I  came  without  their  knowledge." 

^  You  are  with  the  Anstmthers  still,  then  ?    he  said. 

"Yes;  it  could  not  well  be  helped,"  she  answered ;  ^'bnt 
I  &  back  to  Edward's  wife  to-morrow.  Harol(^"  she 
added  in  a  different  tone,  ^  I  should  have  been  here  long 
ago,  only  I  have  been  so  ill,  so  veiy  ill,  ever  since  that 
dreadful  day." 

**I  don't  wonder  at  that;  the  wonder  is  to  see  you 
bere  at  alL  You  have  never  o(»ne  alone,  Laura  ?  "  he 
asked  anxiously. 

^'No,  not  alone.  Little  Phoebe  Macintosh,  the  keeper's 
daughter,  who  has  been  nursing  me  for  the  last  ten  oays, 
eame  with  me  in  the  train ;  but  I  sent  her  on  to  her  uncle's 
boose,  and  she  does  not  know  what  the  business  was  that 
brought  me  into  Aberdeen." 

He  looked  at  her  for  a  minute  or  so  with  one  of  his  own 
peculiar  smiles,  and  then  he  said, — 

**  Laura  Sartoris,  I  know  that  this  is  not  the  first  time  by 
many  in  your  good  life  that  you  have  been  within  the  walls 
of  a  inison ;  but  I  think  I  may  safely  say,  that  never  in  all 
jonr  life  have  you  done  so  much  good  to  any  poor  prisoner 
as  you  have  done  to  me  this  afternoon.  You  have  brought 
^  first  bit  of  sunshine  into  this  gloomy  den  that  I  have 
seen  for  many  a  lon^  day.  Give  me  your  hand  again, 
Laura,  my  child,  while  I  thsmk  you  lor  coming  here; 
tbank  you  as  I  would  do  on  my  Imees,  if  I  thought  you 
would  let  me,  for  eiving  me  the  opportunity  of  swearing  to 
jou  with  my  own  lips  mat  I  am  as  innocent  of  the  murder 
q£  that  dead  man  as  you  are  yourself." 

"  Hush,  Harold  I "  she  answered,  shaking  her  head  sadly ; 
''there  is  no  need  to  tell  me  that;  that  I  am  here  to-day, 
holding  your  hand  thus,  is  proof  enough  that  I  never  doubt- 
ed you  for  an  instant.  But  you  must  ibrgive  me  if  I  say  that 
I  do  not  think  you  acted  wiselv  at  the  time.  Surely  it  would 
hire  been  better  for  you  to  nave  given  yourself  up  to  the 
ttdurities  at  once,  and  told  the  exact  truth  of  how  it  all 
Opened,  than  to  have  kept  such  a  strict  silence  about  the 
>«iul  accident,  and  given  the  world  the  impression  that 
JOQ  intended  to  escape." 

''You  think,  like  the  others,  then,  that  I  have  been 
Celling  lies?"  exclaimed  Col.  Clive,  throwine  his  head 
ba^  proudly,  while  the  hot  blood  mounted  slowly  to  his 
dieek.  ^  You  wrong  me  by  that  doubt,  Laura.  I  spoke 
the  troth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  that  day  before  the 
BSf^btrates,  when  I  told  them  that  J  knew  no  more  how 
^ip  Anstruther  met  with  his  death  than  the  child  un- 
I)<nL  I  said  then,  and  I  say  now,  we  went  half-way  down 
the  pier  at  S  together,  speakins  passionate,  revenge- 

&i  wozds,  I  own,  Mad  parted  at  last  with  hot  anger  in  both 
eor  hearts ;  but  from  mat  moment  I  never  set  eyes  on  him 
*pin.  He  went  on  to  the  end — to  the  unfinished  part  of  the 
PKr,  as  I  believe  —  and  I  retraced  my  steps  by  the  wa^  that 
I  hail  oome ;  but  whether  he  made  a  false  step  in  the  twilight, 
or  whether  the  wind,  which  was  blowing  hard  at  the  time, 
*ctaallj  blew  him  over  the  low  parapet —  whether  he  died 
M  acadent,  or  by  his  own  act,  or  by  the  hand  of  another, 
w  only  knews.  I  never  even  heard  of  his  death  till  two 
B%ht8  afterwards,  when,  just  as  I  was  stepping  on  board 
^  Havre  steamer  at  Southampton,  I  was  arrested  on  the 
<^vge  of  having  murdered  him." 

Bt  way  of  answer,  Laura  Sartoris  laid  her  cold  hand  up- 
ta  that  ctther  companion. 


"  Poor  Harold,"  she  said  softly,  "  it  must  have  been  very 
hard  for  you  to  bear." 

He  had  placed  her  in  the  chair  from  which  he  had 
so  lately  risen,  and  they  were  now  sitting  side  by 
side. 

I  have  not  yet  told  the  reader  what  Laura  Sartoris  was 
like.  Perhaps  he  may  be  fancying  her  all  this  time  to  be  a 
tall,  beautiful  girl,  of  stately  height,  and  with  noble,  aristo- 
cratic features.  But  she  was  nothing  of  the  kind  —  not  a 
girl  at  all,  but  a  woman  of  three-and-twenty  ^ears  old  at 
least ;  not  beautiful,  not  even  pretty ;  a  little  rmgnonne  crea- 
ture, with  a  pale  face,  and  gray  eyes,  and  wavy  auburn 
hair — hair  that  looked  simpn^  brown  in  the  shade,  but  in 
the  sunshine  wanned  into  a  sort  of  golden  red.  Many  per- 
sons could  see  no  kind  of  beauty  in  that  face.  Women  sel- 
dom looked  at  it  a  second  time ;  but  there  were  some  men 
who  maintained  that  Laura  Sartoris's  face  was  better  worth 
looking  at  than  any  other  woman's  in  the  world — that 
once  seen,  it  could  never  be  forgotten ;  and  the  cray-haired 
soldier  sitting  by  her  now  was  one  of  these.  She  was  not 
looking  her  best  just  then,  for  her  only  claim  to  beauty  at 
any  time  lay  in  the  charm  of  her  expression,  in  her  glowing 
cheeks  and  laughter-loving  eyes.  But  there  was  not  a 
smile  on  her  lips  now ;  her  cheeks  looked  thin  and  worn ; 
and  the  dancing  light  in  her  eyes  had  been  quenched  as  if 
by  many  tears.  Harold  Clive  saw  and  noted  all  these 
changes  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  yet  he  thought  she  had 
never  looked  so  nearly  beautiftd  in  all  her  life  as  she  did 
that  afternoon. 

His  hand  closed  fast  upon  her  trembling  fingers;  that 
little  hand  of  hers  seemea  a  sort  of  sheet-anchor  for  him 
to  hold  on  by.  *'  And  poor  Laura,  I  might  say,"  he  re- 
sumed, answering  her  last  words,  ^  if  you  were  not  so  unself- 
ish that  you  have  made  me  forget  your  sorrow  in  my  own. 
Your  goodness  in  coming  here  to-day  would  be  simply  in- 
credible to  me,  did  I  not  know  that  you  acquit  me  of  nav- 
ing,  by  thought,  word,  or  deed,  wilfully  injured  the  man 
who  was  to  have  been  your  husband." 

^  We  will  not  speak  of  that  now,  Harold,  if  you  please," 
Laura  answered,  blushing  a  little  for  the  first  time.  ^  I  did 
not  come  to  talk  about  the  past,  but  of  the  future ;  and  there 
is  no  time  to  lose.  Tell  me  what  you  think  yourself:  how 
will  it  go  with  you  at  this  dreadful  trial  ?  " 

They  had  spoken  in  low  tones  from  the  first,  but  now 
their  voices  sank  almost  into  a  whisper,  so  that  not  one  word 
could  reach  the  ears  of  the  man  Keith,  who  kept  his  sUent 
watch  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  long  room,  pacing  up  and 
down  like  an  automaton,  and  apparently  talung  no  notice 
of  what  was  passing  before  his  eyei^ 

^  How  can  I  tell  ?  "  Harold  answered,  with  a  little  bitter 
laugh,  which  grated  strangely  on  his  companion's  ear.  "  If 
it  were  any  other  man  than  myself  who  was  to  be  tried,  I 
shouldn't  hesitate  to  say  he  would  be  acquitted ;  but  some 
men  seem  to  have  the  luck  of  it  in  this  world,  and  some 
don't.  Pm  one  of  the  last.  At  school  it  seemed  with  some 
of  the  fellows  that  to  wish  for  a  thin^  was  to  have  it,  but 
with  me  it  was  always  the  reverse.  It's  been  so  ever  since 
I  can  recollect.  My  mother  died  when  I  was  a  year  old, 
and  my  father  never  seemed  to  care  whether  I  was  alive  or 
dead.  Except  for  the  accident  of  having  inherited  a  large 
share  of  worldly  wealth,  no  one  can  cul  me  a  fortunate 
man.  But  I  must  have  been  bom  imder  an  unlucky  star 
indeed,  if  they  can  succeed  in  making  me  out  guilty,  upon 
the  scraps  of  circumstantial  evidence  that  they  have  got 
against  me  as  yet.  That  we  were  both  seen  walkins  to- 
gether down  the  pier,  —  quarrelling  if  you  will,  —  that  Iwas 
observed  later  to  come  back  alone,  looking  worried  and 
anxious ;  that  poor  Philip's  hat  and  handkerchief^  stained 
with  a  few  drops  of  blood,  were  found  the  next  mominv 
wedged  among  the  piles  at  the  end  of  the  pier ;  and  that  I 
was  overtaken  forty  hours  afterwards  at  Southampton  on 
my  way  to  Havre,  having  taken  my  passage  nearly  a  week 
before,  are  not  quite  proofs  enough,  I  shouM  say,  if  I  know 
any  thing  of  Scotch  law,  to  convince  twelve  honest  jurymen 
that  I  murdered  a  man  in  cold  blood  whom  I  had  known 
ever  since  he  was  a  boy." 

<^  There  would  be  no  fear  at  all  of  the  result,"  said  Lanra» 
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ipeakinz  in  a  low,  hoarse  voice ;  <'  the  lawyers  all  say  so ; 
except  ror  the  evidence  that  I  must  give." 

^  X  ou  give  evidence  I "  he  exclaimed,  looking  strangely 
startled.  **  What  do  yon  mean,  Laura  ?  I  don't  under- 
stand." 

*^  Don't  you  know  ?  Has  no  one  told  you  ?  Oh,  this  is 
the  worst  of  all  1" 

^  I  have  not  seen  Leslie  for  several  days,  and  this  must 
be  something  new.  Tell  me,  chUd,  what  can  you  have  to 
do  with  it  r  AYe  left  you  at  the  hall-door  of  his  uncle's 
house,  if  you  recollect.  I  saw  there  was  something  wrons 
between  you  and  Anstruther,  and  I  felt  that  when  he  seizea 
your  hand  and  kissed  it  in  my  presence,  it  was  meant  for  a 
studied  insult  to  you  as  well  as  to  me.  But  that  was  all ; 
you  never  saw  us  a^ain  after  that  moment." 

'^  Unhappily  I  did,"  she  answered,  shaking  her  head 
sadly.  **  You  must  have  wandered  about  the  park  for  some 
little  while  before  you  went  down  to  the  shore ;  for  I  had 
time  to  walk  quietly  to  the  old  boat-house,  which  they 
turned  into  a  sort  of  arbor  last  year,  before  you  and  he 
went  out  through  the  Uttle  wicket-gate  by  tbo  side  of  it, 
which  opens  on  to  the  sands.  I  was  sitting  there  reading 
when  you  passed  out.  You  did  not  see  me ;  but  I  saw  you, 
and  heard  you  too.  I  could  not  help  hearing,  for  you  were 
talking  loudly,  and  O  Harold  1  you  were  speaking  passion- 
ate, angry  words." 

"  What  was  I  saying?  "  he  asked  abruptly. 

^  You  both  used  high  words,  but  he  was  the  worst.  He 
muttered  something  that  I  could  not  hear,  and  then  you 
turned  upon  him  and  said  that  he  should  answer  to  you  for 
those  words  before  you  parted  from  him  that  day.  I  would 
not  let  you  know  I  was  there.  I  thought  it  would  make 
things  worse  perhaps  if  I  interfered,  but  i  would  give  all 
I  have  in  the  world  now  if  I  had  spoken  to  you,  or  to  have 
been  anywhere  else  in  the  universe  than  in  that  wretched 
old  boat-house  when  you  spoke  those  dangerous  words.  You 
did  speak  them,  or  have  I  only  dreamed  mat  you  did  ?  "  she 
asked  eagerh-. 

^  Hush ;  Laura,  hush,"  he  said,  for  she  was  growing 
flushed  and  excited.  *'  I  did  speak  them ;  I  recollect  it  aU 
now.  He  fancied  that  I  had  been  telUng  you  of  something 
he  had  wished  to  keep  from  you,  and  I  indignantly  denied 
the  charge ;  then  he  called  me  a  liar  and  a  coward,  and  I 
answered  him  in  the  vexy  words  you  say.  My  old,  hot  tem- 
per has  been  the  ruin  of  me,  if,  as  you  say,  this  should  be- 
come known." 

*<  It  will  be  known  sooner  or  later,  if  it  is  not  known,  as  I 
much  fear,  already.  I  have  been  very  ill,  Harold,"  she 
added  humbly, "  and  have  been  delirious  at  times.  I  may 
have  told  those  words  in  mv  dreams,  for  I  dream  of  noth- 
ing else,  and  I  know  that  I  have  been  watched  —  perhaps 
it  IS  only  natural  that  it  should  be  so — by  Philip's  rela- 
tives. There  have  been  spies  about  me  who  must  have 
carried  tlie  tale  to  other  ears  —  because — because  "  —  her 
head  sank  lower  and  lower  till  it  was  fairly  hidden  in  her 
hands,  and  she  broke  into  a  fit  of  passionate  weeping. 

*'  Because  thev  have  summoned  you  as  a  witness  against 
me?  Is  that  what  you  mean  to  say?"  CoL  Clive  asked 
gently. 

She  only  bowed  her  head  in  bitter  grief  by  way  of 
answer. 

He  let  her  cry  on  for  a  little  while  in  silence,  but  the  sad 
eyes  grew  sadder  than  ever  as  he  watched  her  tears. 

<<  O  Harold  1  it  is  so  dieadfuL  What  can  I  do?"  she 
sobbed  at  length. 

**  You  can  speak  the  truth,  and  leave  the  rest  in  God's 
hands,  Laura,  my  darling,"  he  answered,  laying  his  hand 
for  a  moment  on  her  head.  *'  And  that  is  what  you  must 
da  I  would  not  have  those  pure  lips  sullied  by  a  false- 
hood, though  I  had  to  die  twenty  times  over." 

^  Yes,  it  IS  what  I  must  do,"  she  answered  bitterly.  '<  I 
know  that  well  enough ;  I  shall  have  to  speak  the  truth,  as 
you  say,  whether  I  will  or  not.  It  will  be  dragged  from  me, 
forced  from  me,  word  by  word,  bv  those  cruel  men.  Ah, 
Harold,  they  will  never  let  me  tell  them  the  other  things  I 
know  about  you;  how  good  and  kind  you  are;  that  you 
would  never  wilfUUy  hurt  any  living  creature ;  that  I  have 


known  prou  to  sit  for  hours  and  hours  playing  with  a  sol- 
dier's sick  child ;  that  you  swam  more  than  a  mile  once  to 
save  a  dog's  life.  They  will  never  let  me  tell  them  these 
things,  but  they  wUl  make  me  say  those  other  dreadful 
words,  which  I  know  you  never  meant,  over  and  over  again, 
and  they  will  be  vour  ruin,  —  I  know  they  will,  —  and  theo 
I  shall  always  feel  as  if  your  blood  were  on  my  head  I "  shs 
exclaimed,  once  more  bursting  into  tears. 

**  Laura,  Laura,  you  must  not  talk  like  this,"  he  answned, 
speaking  as  calmly  as  he  could ;  for  his  heart  was  beating 
violently,  and  he  was  deadly  {)ale.  ^  You  are  making  your- 
self ill  again,  my  poor  little  girL  It  was  no  fault  ot  yxxan 
that  vou  were  in  the  boat^ouse  that  day  and  heanl  mj 
foolish  words,  which,  as  you  say,  meant  little  or  nothing; 

will  produce. 

**  rioy  no,  I  am  not ; "  she  answered  despondently.  "  What 
they  will  drive  me  to  say  will  kill  vou,  1  know  it  wilL  I 
cannot,  will  not  bear  it,"  she  added,  miing  up  her  head,  and 
choking  back  her  sobs.  *^  It  must  not  be.  There  is  one 
way,  and  only  one  way  in  which  I  can  save  you,  if  yon 
will  let  me." 

**  There  is  no  way,"  he  replied  a  little  sternly,  '^  if  it  is  to  he 
at  the  sacrifice  of  the  trutlL  I  have  told  you  before.  Lama, 
and  I  tell  vou  a^n,  you  shall  not  perjure  yourself^  even  to 
save  my  life.  If  you  are  called  upon  to  bear  witness 
against  me,  you  must  just  speak  the  truth,  and  then,  —  if  it 
must  be  so^  God's  will  be  done." 

There  was  silence  between  them  for  a  few  moment?,  and 
then  Laura  spoke  again.  **'  There  is  one  way,"  she  faltered, 
"  by  which  "  — 

*'  The  truth  can  be  suppressed  —  not  with  my  oonaent," 
he  interrupted,  scornfully. 

'*  Harold,  be  patient,  and  hear  me  out,"  she  pleaded. 
^  There  is  one  way  by  which  not  the  truth,  though  it  would 
only  be  a  half-truth  afler  all,  but  my  evidence  could  be  vaa^ 
pressed."  She  was  speaking  quite  calmly,  but  her  head  was 
turned  away  from  him. 

''  Laura,  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

She  might  have  been  in  the  witness-box  already  for  tlie 
close  eager  questioning  of  those  eyes  which  were  fixed  an 
her ;  she  could  not  look  at  him. 

'*  Won't  YOU  help  me,  Harold  ?  Can't  you  guess  what  it 
is  I  mean? 

He  sat  staring  at  her  with  a  bewildered  expression,  smd 
passed  his  hand  wearily  over  his  forehead  once  or  t^nee  ~ 
fore  he  answered :  — 

<'  I  was  never  a  good  hand  at  riddles  in  my  best  days, 
you  know,  and  I  should  be  worse  than  e\  .i*  now.  The 
two  or  three  weeks  in  this  dreary  den  have  deadened  sdl 
my  senses,  I  think,  and  robbed  me  of  the  little  wits  I  ever 
had.  You  had  better  not  let  me  try  to  guess,  or  I  might 
make  such  a  wUd  hit  as  would  frighten  you  away  forevesL 
Tell  me  plainly  what  it  is  you  mean,  Laura.  Don't  keep 
me  in  suspense." 

I  do  not  think  that  he  was  speaking  the  strict  truth  biin- 
self,  ^en.  I  believe  that  he  knew  what  her  meaning  was, 
long  before  her  answer  came,  for  he  was  tremblin;T  from 
head  to  foot,  and,  if  possible,  he  was  paler  than  before.  Sli«j 
looked  up  at  him  then,  with  a  face  as  white  as  his  own,  and 
in  a  low  voice,  which  never  faltered,  she  said,  — 

**  If  I  were  your  wife,  Harold,  they  could  not  make  ma 
give  evidence  against  you." 

He  started  up  from  his  chair  with  every  feature  in  liia 
face  quivering,  and  took  one  or  two  impatient  turns  across 
the  room,  be&re  he  could  trust  himself  to  speak. 

^  What  mad,  wicked  folly  is  this,  that  some  one  has  been 
putting  into  your  head?"  he  said  in  a  hoarse  whispei^ 
Then  ne  stopped  beside  her,  and  once  more  laid  his  haxui 
upon  her  head. 

^  You  have  been  very  ill,  my  poor  child,  and  delirious,  i^s 
vou  said.  You  are  dreaming  still,  it  seems  to  me,  and  daxa*^ 
know  what  you  are  saying.    My  wife  ?  " 

<<  No,  I  am  not  mad,  as  you  think.  Don't  hate  or  despiao 
me,  Harold,"  she  pleaded.    "  It  is  the  only  way." 

"  Despise  you,  my  darling  1    If  you  only  knew  I " 

She  caught  his  hand  as  he  was  breaking  away  from 
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a^n.    *^  Once,  yean  ago,  yoa  asked  me  to  marry  you," 
106  nid. 

^Idid.  Five  years  and  three  months  ago  —  I  can  tell 
TOO  the  day  of  the  month  and  of  the  week,  if  you  wish  to 
kaow —  I  asked  you  to  marry  me,  and  you  refused.  You 
told  me  you  did  not  love  me,  and  so  there  was  an  end  of  it. 
What  is  the  good  of  dragging  my  old  folly  into  the  light 
igainto-Li.lit?" 

"Because — because  if  you  were  to  ask  me  the  same 
question  again,  I  should  ^ivevou  a  diiferent  answer  now." 

"  You  would,  Laura  ? '  The  color  rushed  up  to  his  very 
temples,  and  his  voice  trembled  so  that  he  could  scarcely 
articulate:  *'What  kind  of  difference  would  there  be? 
Could  you  tell  me  that  you  do  love  me  now  at  last?  " 

It  was  a  dark  November  day,  and  in  the  growing  twilight 
be  could  not  see  her  face  clearly,  or  he  would  have  known 
from  the  set  expression  of  her  features  that  there  was  no 
Deed  for  him  to  put  such  a  question ;  no  need  for  him  to 
itoop  over  her  as  he  did  to  listen  for  the  whispered  words 
he  CO  longed  to  hear.  The  answer,  when  it  came,  was 
giren  in  a  low,  clear  voice,  which  trembled  not  half  so  much 
as  his  own. 

«  Ah,  Harold,  how  I  wish  I  could  I " 

*^  That  is  enough  then ! "  he  cried  fiercely,  and  wrenching 
his  hand  away  from  her  clasp.  "  Do  you  think  I  would  let 
yoa  sacrifice  yourself  on  any  other  terms  ?  Do  you  think 
my  life  would  be  worth  having  while  the  memory  of  the 
man  vou  bved  was  coming  between  us  every  hour  of  the 
day?-  ^  ^ 

•'TTiere  you  are  wrong,"  she  answered  firmly.  "  Philip 
Anstruther  would  -never  have  been  my  husband  even  if  he 
had  lived.  I  loved  him  once,  as  you  say,  with  a  girl's  idol- 
atrous devotion ;  but  he  tried  me  too  hard,  and  wearied  out 
even  my  love.  Our  en^^agement  had  dragged  on  for  weeks 
and  months,  simply  because  I  lacked  courage  to  cancel  it, 
until  the  very  morning  of  the  day  on  which  he  died.  Then 
certain  fiicts  came  to  my  knowledge  which  raised  an  impass- 
able barrier  between  us,  and  I  told  him  plainly  it  must  end. 
But  my  idol  had  come  down  from  its  pedestal  long  before 
ihMt^'*  she  added  with  a  weary  smile. 

^'Ihank  God  for  thatl"  Col.  Clive  answered  rever- 
ently. *'  It  is  not  for  me  to  speak  hard  words  of  the  dead ; 
but,  Laura,  he  was  never  worthy  of  your  love.  Handsome 
as  a  (rod,  he  was  nevertheless  cruel  and  false  of  heart,  and 
eould  never  have  made  you  happy.  I  say  again,  thank 
God  that  you  found  this  out  at  last." 

He  only  spoke  the  simple  truth.  His  cousin,  Philip 
Aostruther,  to  whom  Laura  had  been  engaged  during  the 
hit  two  years,  was  a  man  not  only  hard  by  nature,  but  self- 
ish and  utterly  devoid  of  principle ;  one  who  never  let  any 
Kniples  of  conscience  or  honorable  feeling  interfere  with 
the  end  he  had  in  view.  He  was  very  handsome  and  bril- 
fiautly  clever,  and  yet  men  had  learned  at  last  to  dislike  and 
•Kpect  him ;  and  few  had  of  late  years  a  good  word  to  say 
fcrlum,  except  his  uncle,  the  old  Laird  of  Anstruther,  and  his 
&nily,  who  had  doted  upon  him  and  indulged  his  every 
^prioe  ever  since  he  had  been  lefl  to  their  care  as  a  boy. 
Wnh  these  Anstruthers,  who  had  a  large  estate  in  the 
ifeizhborfaood,  Laura  Sartoris  had  been  staying  at  the  time 
of  the  supposed  murder,  and  in  consequence  of  her  illness 
W  been  compelled,  against  her  will,  to  remain  with  them 
cw  smoe.  It  might  seem  strange  that  a  man  of  Anstruth- 
^%  stamp  should  ever  have  won  the  love  of  such  a  girl  as 
Imts,  but  it  waa  true.  He  was  a  consummate  actor,  and 
could  feign  well  when  he  chose ;  and  her  affection,  which  ibr 
die  time  was  akin  to  idolatry,  had  blinded  her  in  the  first 
iiutance  to  the  grave  faults  of  his  character.  But  little  by 
^e  the  infatuation  passed  away,  and  she  began  with  pain 
Bi^speakable  to  see  him  in*  his  true  colors.  For  his  part  he 
*|Banedof  the  prize  he  had  won,  almost  as  soon  as  it  was 
vithin  his  grasp;  but  Miss  Sartoris  had  some  fortune  of  her 
ovs,  and  he  was  poor  and  very  extravagant.  Their  mar- 
^S^  on  some  pretext  or  another  was  indefinitely  postponed, 
let  he  held  her  to  her  promise,  and  Laura,  over  whom  he 
Kill  exercised  a  strange  power,  had,  as  she  said  herself,  al- 
wv^  the  engagement  to  drag  on,  simply  for  want  of  moral 
«Ksige  to  put  an  end  to  it. 


And  Harold  Clive,  her  late  guardian,  the  only  man  who 
could  have  helped  her,  was  compelled  to  stand  by,  and  see 
her  ready  to  sacrifice  herself  to  oHe  whom  in  his  heart  he 
believed  to  be  utterly  unworthy  of  her ;  and  yet,  because  of 
that  ^  mad  folly  "  of  his  five  years  ago,  he  felt  himself  bound 
in  honor  to  hold  his  peace. 

No  wonder  he  thanked  Grod,  now  that  she  had  learned  the 
truth  without  his  help. 

Onco  more  there  was  silenco  between  them,  till  Laura 
broke  it  with  a  painful  effort.  This  time  her  voice  faltered 
as  she  said,  — 

^  And  so,  Harold,  although  perhaps  I  do  not  love  you  as 
your  wife  should,  at  least  I  ean  say  that  I  love  no  other  man 
m  the  world." 

He  only  shook  his  head  impatiently.  "  Laura,  when  I 
spoke  to  you  before  —  you  know  the  time  I  mean  —  you  told 
me  that  it  was  part  of  your  religion  never  to  marry  a  man 
whom  you  coula  not  love.  What  has  become  of  your  creed 
now  ?  " 

^  This  is  an  exceptional  case,"  she  answered,  blushing  pain- 
fully. **  The  end  I  have  in  view  will  justify  the  means. 
And,  after  all,  my  marriage  vow  would  not  be  such  a  very 
false  one ;  it  would  be  true  in  spirit  if  not  in  the  letter,"  she 
added,  with  the  same  weary  smile ;  "  for,  Harold,  I  have 
honored  and  obeyed  you  ever  since  I  can  remember,  and  I 
would  do  my  best  to  love  you  in  the  time  to  come." 

**Do  your  best  I"  he  said  scornfully.  ^Perhaps  you 
would ;  but  that  best  will  not  do  for  me,  or  rather  it  would 
never  do  for  you.  My  darling,  this  cannot  be,"  he  added, 
his  tone  suddenly  changing  to  one  of  the  most  caressing 
tenderness.  "  God  bless  you  for  your  noble  thought,  Laura ; 
but  I  tell  you  it  must  not  be.  Listen  to  what  I  have  to  say. 
Five  years  a^  I  asked  you  to  marry  me.  I  must  have  been 
mad  at  the  time,  I  believe ;  mad  enough  to  think  tliat  the 
girl  whom  I  had  known  ever  since  she  was  bom,  whom  I 
used  to  carry  in  my  arms  when  she  was  a  little  child ;  the 

firl  who  used  to  call  me  her  uncle  Harold,  her  dear  old 
[arold,  almost  before  she  could  speak  plainly,  and  who  had 
loved  me  in  a  sort  of  fashion  all  her  life,  could  learn  to  love 
me  well  enough  to  be  my  wife ;  to  give  her  young  bright 
life  into  the  keeping  of  a  man  nearly  old  enough  to  be  her 
father.  Well,  tne  delusion  did  not  last  long.  You  refused 
me  in  a  way  that  I  don't  believe  any  other  woman  could 
have  done,  making  me  love  you  only  more  dearly  than  ever, 
and  teaching  me  to  love  every  other  woman  in  the  world 
the  better  for  your  sake.  But  those  few  'simple  words  of 
yours  cured  me  of  my  madness  at  once  and  forever.  You 
drew  the  veil  aside  with  a  firm,  kind  hand,  and  I  saw  then 
what  a  selfish,  infatuated  fool  I  had  been.  I  have  never 
loved  any  one  else  since,  and  I  never  shall  love  any  other  wo- 
man but  you  in  that  way ;  and  yet  now  that  you  offer  of  your 
own  fre^  will  to  make  the  sacrifice  I  asked  of  you  uien, 
thank  Grod,  I  have  sense  and  manliness  enough  left  to  say 
no,  for  both  our  sakes.  Ah,  Laura,  it  would  never  do. 
We  should  only  make  each  other  miserable.  Do  you  think 
that,  loving  you  as  I  do,  I  could  bear  to  see  you  unhappy, 
pining  day  by  day  for  die  freedom  which  I  could  not  give 
you  back  ?  —  to  know  that  you  were  my  wife  in  name,  and 
vet  never  to  see  a  wife's  real  look  of  love  upon  your  face  ? 
i^o,  little  one,  I  could  not  bear  this ;  better  to  die  once,  than 
to  drag  on  in  such  a  living  death  as  that.  Life  is  sweeter 
to  me  than  I  thought  it  was,  even  an  hour  ago ;  but,  afler 
all,  it  has  not  so  many  charms  for  me  that  I  should  sacri- 
fice another's  happiness  for  the  sake  of  a  few  more  years  of 
existence.  I  shall  leave  no  mother,  or  wife,  or  child,  to  break 
their  hearts  about  me  afler  I  am  gone.  There  are  a  few  brave 
fellows  whom  I  knew  in  India  and  in  the  Crimea  who  will 
be  sorry  to  hear  of  Harold  Olive's  death — and  the  manner 
of  it,"  he  added  bitterly,  as  a  spasm  of  pain  for  a  moment 
crossed  his  face.  *'  But  there's  one  comfort,  and  that  is, 
that  not  one  of  them  will  ever  be  brought  to  believe  that  I 
did  the  thing  they  are  going  to  hang  me  for.  And  so, 
Laura,  my  darling,  I  say  again,  God  b&ss  you  a  thousand 
times  for  your  noole  thought  of  saving  me  by  this  means ; 
but  I  tell  you  it  cannot,  must  not  be.  And  if,"  he  added, 
with  his  own  sad  smile,  <*  if  it  is  true,  as  you  said  just  now, 
that  yoa  have  obeyed  me  ever  since  you  were  a  little  chUd, 
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you  mast  obey  me  in  tliis  one  thing  else.  Put  that  thought, 
generous  as  it  is,  out  of  your  mind  at  once  and  foreTer,  and 
never  tempt  me  again  so  cruelly  as  you  have  done  tonight." 

Then  Laura  Sartoris  raised  her  head  and  looked  him 
full  in  the  face ;  her  checks  were  crimson,  and  there  was  a 
wild  look  in  her  eyes  which  firi^htened  him.  ^  You  talk 
about  selfishness,  Harold/'  she  exclaimed  passionately ;  *'  but 
you  never  were  so  selfish  in  all  your  life  as  you  are  now. 
Xou  have  no  thought  for  any  one  but  yourself  it  seems  to 
me.  You  have  forgotten  what  I  told  you  just  now ;  what 
I  never  forget  for  a  single  minute — that  di^eadful  trial,  and 
the  part  I  shall  have  to  take  in  it.  There  was  a  time — not 
so  long  ago,  when  I  was  a  youn^  conceited  girl  —  that  I 
used  to  say  I  should  like  to  be  put  mto  the  witness-box  just 
for  once,  to  see  if  I  could  not  puzzle  the  lawyers  by  my 
answers ;  but  oh,  if  you  only  knew  how  I  dread  it  now  I  I 
never  think  of  any  thing  else  firom  morning  till  night ;  all 
day  lon^  that  scene  is  before  my  eyeB,  and  then  I  d^am  of 
it  at  ni^ht.  I  hear  myself  saying  those  words  of  yours 
over  and  over  again,  till  I  think  by  and  by  they  will  drive 
me  mad.  If  they  make  me  say  those  dreadful  words  at 
the  trial,  they  will  kill  you,  I  know  they  will ;  and  then 
what  will  become  of  me  afterwards  I  dare  not  think.  O 
Harold  1  think  of  all  these  things  well  before  you  determine 
to  say  no.  It  is  the  last  chance  —  the  only  hope.  Have 
pity  on  me,  if  you  have  none  upon  yourself." 

Col.  Clive  turned  away  his  head  abruptly,  and  hid  his 
&ce  in  his  hands. 

^  God  help  me !  You  are  trying  me  very  hard,  Laura  I " 
he  said  in  a  broken  voice. 

She  saw  that  her  words  had  moved  him  at  last,  and  she 
went  on  in  a  sofler  tone :  — 

^  Listen  to  what  my  father  said  when  he  was  dying  — 
that  father  whose  life  you  saved  at  Moodkee  when  I  was 
quite  a  little  child,  and  who  loved  you  like  a  brother  ever 
afterwards.  '  I  have  made  Clive  your  guardian,  Laura,'  he 
said, '  because  he  is  the  best  and  truest  man  I  know.  Your 
brother  Edward  is  a  good  Christian,  and  means  well ;  but 
he  knows  too  little  of  the  world  to  help  and  advise  you  as 
the  other  can.  Make  much  of  Harola  Clive '  (these  were 
his  own  vexy  words)  *  for  there  are  few  men  like  him ;  and 
if  ever  the  time  comes  that  you  can  do  him  a  service,  re- 
member that  I  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  have 
never  been  able  to  repay.'  Help  me  to  keep  the  promise 
that  I  gave  him  then.  Listen  to  that  voice  m>m  the  dead, 
Harold  Clive,  and*  let  me  save  you  if  I  can." 

She  waited  for  his  answer,  but  none  came;  only  the 
man's  whole  frame  was  shaken  by  a  sort  of  tearless  sob, 
and  she  felt  that  he  was  yielding  fast.  Rising  up  from  her 
chair,  she  came  and  knelt  beside  him,  and  laid  her  head 
upon  his  arm.  '*  Harold,  dear  old  Harold,"  she  pleaded,  in 
a  voice  that  might  have  touched  the  hardest  heart,  ''  don't 
say  no  to  me  again.  Give  me  the  right  to  call  you  husband, 
and  I  shall  know  that  you  are  safe ;  and  then  —  only  have 
patience  with  me  in  the  time  to  come ;  be  kind  to  me,  as  I 
know  you  will ;  and  it  cannot  be  but  that  I  shall  learn  to 
love  you  in  the  end." 

She  had  conquered  now.  CoL  Clive  lifted  his  head  and 
gave  one  lon^  gasping  sigh. 

'^  I'm  not  fit  to  decide  about  this,  Laura,"  he  said,  passins 
his  hand  wearily  over  his  forehead  as  he  spoke.  "It 
seems  to  me  that  I  have  lost  all  power  to  tell  right  from 
wrong  to-ni^ht.  Ask  your  brother  Edward  what  he  thinks. 
He  is  a  good  man  and  a  Christian,  as  your  father  said  ;  let 
him,  as  a  clergyman,  be  the  judge  in  this  matter,  and  then 
by  his  decision  I  promise  you  to  abide." 

^  I  have  asked  nim,  Harold,"  she  answered  eagerly.  "  I 
have  told  him  (the  first  person  I  ever  told  in  the  world)  of 
what  passed  between  us  five  years  a^o,  and  he  says  that  I 
am  right  He  it  was  who  counselled  me  to  come  here  my- 
self to-day,  and  bade  me  tell  you,  if  you  asked  me,  that  he 
gave  his  full  and  free  consent." 

There  was  no  escape  for  him  then.  No  one,  not  even  her 
own  brother,  would  nelp  to  save  this  noble  woman  fix>m 
sacrificing  herself  for  his  unworthy  sake. 

"  There  is  no  time  to  lose,"  Laura  went  on  in  a  broken 
voice,  and  still  clinging  to  his  arm ;  ^  the  hour  they  allowed 


me  must  be  nearly  at  an  end,  and  then  it  will  be  too  late. 
Don't  let  me  feel  that  I  have  humbled  myself  before  yoo  in 
vain ;  don't  break  my  heart  quite,  Harola ;  but,  for  the  sake 
of  him  who  is  gone,  for  my  sake,  tell  me  that  you  conseDt" 

He  took  bou  her  hands  in  his,  and  looked  at  her  for  a 
moment  as  Jephthah  might  have  looked  at  his  deToted 
child  before  he  led  her  away  to  the  mountain.  ''WeU, 
then,  Laura,"  he  said  in  slow,  measured  tones,  ^  so  let  it  be. 
Against  my  own  better  judgment,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
woman  I  love  best  in  the  wond,  I  consent."  Then  he  lifted 
her  firom  her  knees,  and  held  her  for  a  moment  in  his  arms 
before  he  placed  her  again  in  the  chair  fix>m  which  she  had 
risen. 

<*  Now  tell  me  quickly,  how  is  this  to  be  done  ?  " 

There  was  no  answer. 

*'  Good  heavens  I  how  ill  you  look,  my  child  I "  he  e:^ 
claimed. 

It  was  quite  true ;  the  reaction  of  feeling  had  begoiu 
She  was  as  pale  as  death  again  now,  and  trembling  and 
shivering  in  every  limb  as  if  with  cold. 

'*It  is  nothing,"  she  answered  faintly,  hot  still  leanine 
her  head  against  his  arm.  ''I  am  only  a  little  faint  I 
have  been  very  ill ;  and  all  this  has  been  too  much  for  me. 
It  will  pass  on  in  a  minute.  There,  I  am  better  alieadj. 
Yes,  let  me  tell  you  auickly,  for  there  is  no  time  to  lose.  It 
can  be  done  very  easily.  We  are  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Border,  remember,  Harold,"  she  added  looking  up  at  him  with 
what  was  meant  for  one  of  her  old  saucy  snules,  but  was  in 
reality  a  very  sad  one. 

He  shook  Lis  head  impatiently.  "  You  are  English,  and 
such  a  subterfuge  ought  not  to  satisfy  your  conscience,"  he 
answered. 

"  I  thought  you  would  say  that ;  but  it  is  the  only  wsnr. 
We  could  not  procure  even  a  special  license  while  you  are  in 
prison.  Edward  arranged  witJi  me  that  it  must  be  so  before 
he  went  away. 

"  What  is  your  brother  gone  away  for?  " 

She  never  once  looked  up  in  his  face,  and  no  one  would  have 
guessed,  from  the  stern  tone  in  which  he  spoke,  of  the  look 
of  mournful  tenderness  with  which  he  was  regarding  her. 
That  first  breaking  down  of  hers  had  seemed  to  hina  only  a 
foretaste  of  all  that  was  in  store  for  him  hereafter. 

''  He  was  obliged  to  go  away  to  London  for  a  day  or  two; 
his  little  boy  has  been,  and  still  is,  very  ill  at  school.  But 
he  will  be  back  on  Thursday,  and  then,  he  told  me  to  tell 
you,  he  would  come  with  me  here  himself." 

"  Who  are  to  be  the  two  witnesses  Y  " 

*^  Rosa,  my  brother's  wife,  and  Phcebe,  the  gamekeeper's 
daughter  at  Anstruiher  Grange.  She  loves  me,  and  I  can 
trust  her." 

At  any  other  time,  or  if  matters  of  less  vital  importance 
had  been  at  stake,  he  could  have  smiled  to  hear  the  calm 
business-like  way  in  which  she  gave  these  details. 

There  was  one  other  question  to  be  settled  still. 

^  To-day  is  Tuesday,"  he  said  almost  in  a  whisper,  **  and 
you  said  that  your  brother  would  be  back  on  Thursday. 
Laura,  when  will  you  come  again  ?  " 

<<  Any  day  after  that.  I  can  obtain  another  order  of  ad- 
mission by  the  end  of  the  week.  On  Friday,  Harold,  if 
you  will  ?  "  she  added,  turning  away  her  head. 

<<  On  Friday,  then,  let  it  be.  The  sooner  the  better,  un- 
less you  want  to  find  me  gone  mad  in  the  meantime,"  he 
added,  in  a  tone  not  meant  for  her  to  hear. 

She  heard  it,  however,  and  looked  up  at  him  then  with 
sad,  reproachful  eyes. 

"  Uncle  Harold,  is  your  little  Laura  doing  any  thing  so 
veiT  wrong  that  you  should  look  at  her  and  speak  like  that  ?  " 

The  old  childish  term  of  endearment  was  too  much  fixr 
him,  and  his  calmness  gave  way  at  last 

"My  own,  my  darlin^  1"  he  murmured,  as  he  lifted  her 
hand  reverently  to  his  hps.  *'  Forgive  me,  Laura.  If  you 
only  knew  "  — 

There  was  no  dme  to  say  more.  At  that  moment  the  man 
Keith  suddenly  stopped  in  his  automaton-like  walk  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  and  came  towards  them  in  an  awk- 
ward, hesitating  sort  of  way ;  firom  a  mere  machine  he  had 
become  a  man  again. 
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*^  Timers  np,  Miss  Laura,"  he  said  in  a  deprecating  tone* 
Hie  hour  had  been  over  indeed  for  more  than  five  minutes 
before  he  spoke. 

Laata  Sartoris  started  up,  and  drew  down  her  veiL 

'*'  On  Friday,  then,  I  will  try  to  come  and  see  you  again 
with  my  brother,"  she  said  in  a  changed  tone.  '*  Good-by, 
Col  CUtc.'* 

«Good-by,  Laura." 

Ilieir  hands  met  agsdn  in  one  long  clasp,  and  then  she 
iras  £:one.  The  door  closed  behind  her,  but  still  he  remained 
standing  where  she  had  left  him,  looking  afler  her,  like  one 
▼ho  had  seen  a  vision  of  angels,  and  w^ed  to  find  it  noth- 
ing but  a  dream. 

'^  God  forgiye  me,"  he  murmured  in  a  broken  voice.  ^  I 
feel  more  like  a  murderer  now  than  I  did  before." 

Three  days  later,  on  the  Friday  of  which  she  had  spoken, 
Miss  Sartoris  i^ain  sought  and  obtained  permission  to  visit 
Col.  Clive.  This  time  8he  did  not  come  alone.  Her 
brother  was  with  her,  and  her  brother's  wife,  and  little 
Fhtebe  Macintosh,  the  gamekeeper's  daughter,  a  ^1  with 
an  honest  Scotch  face  which  invited  confidence,  but  who 
looked  scared  and  bewildered  at  the  responsibility  which 
had  suddenly  devolved  upon  her,  namely,  to  be  witness  at 
the  ceremony,  if  it  could  be  called  ceremony,  which  within 
the  next  hau*hour  was  to  make  Harold  Clive  and  Laura 
Sartoris  man  and  wife. 

Iheirs  had  been  a  strange  courtship,  and  it  was  a  still 
itran^r  marriage ;  but,  as  far  as  the  almost  unprecedented 
pecuharities  of  the  circumstances  permitted,  it  was  performed 
*  decently  and  in  order." 

Edward  Sartoris  was,  as  his  father  had  said  of  him,  a 
good  man  and  a  Christian ;  but  he  was  every  inch  a  priest,  with 
all  a  High-Churchman's  love  for  the  externals  and  ceremo- 
niab  of  religion.  It  went  sorely  against  the  grain  with  him 
to  assist  at  euch  an  informal  Scotch  marriage  as  this  of  his 
sister's  was  about  to  be ;  but  the  urgency  of  the  case,  and 
the  love  which  he  had  felt  through  aU  his  life  for  the  man  she 
was  about  to  marry,  prevailed  for  once  over  all  other  preju- 
^ces,  and  he  had  consented,  without  a  word  of  expostula- 
tion, to  give  his  countenance  as  a  clergyman  to  the  unortho- 
dox proceeding.  I(  however,  he  hadbeen  reading  the  mar- 
riage-service l^neath  the  vaulted  arches  of  York  Minster, 
he  oonld  scarcely  have  taken  his  part  with  more  of  solemnity 
and  reverence  than  he  did  in  Harold  Clive's  prison-cell. 
He  had  visited  him  late  on  the  night  before,  ana  had  then 
made  all  needful  decisions  and  arrangements,  and  nothing 
&rtW  remained  to  be  settled  now.  Upon  the  entrance  of 
the  party,  they  spoke  a  few  subdued  words  of  greeting  to 
CoL  Clive,  as  thej  might  have  done  if  they  had  been  in 
dmrch ;  and  then  Edward  Sartoris  opened  his  prayer-book, 
and  made  his  sister  and  Harold  repeat  aflcr  him  in  low,  sub- 
dued tones,  and  in  the  very  lano;uage  of  the  English-Church 
Krrice,  the  solemn  words  which,  spoken  tiius  m  the  pres- 
ence of  witnesses,  made  them  man  and  wife  in  the  eyes  of 
tie  Scotch  law. 

Lanra  was  dressed  still  in  deep  mourning,  as  she  had 
wen  three  day«  before, — for  her  mother  had  been  dead  not 
(jQxte  a  year,  —  and  in  all  other  respects  she  looked  much  the 
woe ;  there  was  the  same  lan^u(»r  and  depression  in  her 
i^aaner,  the  same  heavy  look  about  her  eyes,  tiie  same  ex- 
PJMsbn  of  fixed  resolution  about  her  firmly-set  lips.  When 
OS  spoke,  it  was  in  the  same  calm,  almost  heartless  tone, 
vhich  she  had  used  more  than  once  to  Col.  Clive  on  that 
J^  day.  If  there  was  a  change  in  either,  it  was  in  the 
Megroom  rather  than  the  bride.  Those  three  last  days 
tf  iospense  had  told  upon  Harold  CUve  more  than  all  the 
P'cnoas  weeks  of  solitary  confinement.  He  looked  older 
by  yean  than  be  had  done  before ;  he  stooped  as  if  from 
'e^kness ;  and  his  eyes  were  haggard  and  blood-shot  firom 
y»t  of  rest  bj  day  and  night  The  ring  with  which  Mr. 
oBftoria  had  taken  care  to  provide  himself  fell  from  Harold's 
tponblbg  fingers,  and  when  his  turn  came  to  repeat  the 
^ttteoces  after  the  clergyman,  he  had  to  steady  his  voice 
^  or  twice  before  he  could  articulate  a  single  syllable, 
^cn  after  the  words  had  been  spoken  which  bound  him  for 
ufe  to  the  woman  he  loved,  he  still  looked  at  Laura  with  tiie 


same  expression  of  moumfiil  tenderness  such  as  he  might 
have  bestowed  upon  some  poor  dumb  creature  whom  he  had 
been  compelled  to  hurt  or  slay  against  his  will. 

The  short  ceremony  ended,  Edward  Sartoris  made  them 
all  kneel  around  him  while  he  asked  for  a  blessing  (still  in 
the  words  of  the  church)  upon  their  future  life ;  and  the 
stem  old  Presbyterian  Keitn,  who  had  again  contrived  to 
take  the  watch  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  bared  his 
head  and  joined  in  the  prayer,  littie  thinking  in  what  sort 
of  service  he  was  taking  a  part ;  or,  at  least,  if  he  had  any 
suspicion  of  the  truth,  he  kept  it  to  himself. 

As  they  rose  from  their  knees,  Harold  Clive  took  Laura's 
hand  in  his  and  just  touched  her  forehead  with  his  lips. 

Oh,  how  he  longed  to  take  her  in  his  arms,  she  who  was 
his  wite  now  fbrevermore  1  But  he  dared  not.  He  could 
not  have  said  to  her,  as  many  another  husband  has  said 
and  thought  so  proudly,  and  none  would  have  said  more 
faithfully  than  he,  — 

^'  Lie  there,  my  love,  my  darling ;  let  the  world's  storms 
rage  as  fiercely  as  they  will,  no  shadow  of  harm  shall  ever 
come  near  you  so  long  as  I  have  the  power  to  prevent  it." 

No ;  in  tnis  case  the  wife  was  the  protector  rather  than 
the  protected.  She  had  married  him  to  shield  and  save 
him  from  an  ignominious  death,  and,  as  she  herself  had 
owned,  for  no  other  reason.  He  was  in  a  false  position, 
and  he  felt  it  cruelly. 

But  she  did  not  think  of  this,  or  she  might  have  been 
kinder  in  her  manner  towards  him.  As  it  was,  she  seemed 
absorbed  in  her  own  thoughts,  and  simply  indiflfcrent  to  all 
that  was  passing  around  her.  She  submitted  passively  to 
his  caress,  neither  attempting  to  resent  or  to  respond  to  it. 
As  he  had  prophesied,  she  was  a  wife,  but  without  a  wife's 
look  of  love  upon  her  face.  How  changed  she  was  from 
the  bright-eyed  laughing  Laura  of  omy  a  month  agol 
Was  this  change  to  last  ?  If  so,  the  life  which  she  had 
saved  for  him  would,  he  thought,  soon  become  a  burden  too 
heavy  for  him  to  bear. 

So  they  stood  tTogether —  he  still  holding  her  hand, 
watching  her  with  the  same  mingled  expression  of  remorse 
and  love ;  but  she  never  saw  it ;  she  was  looking  beyond 
him,  her  eyes  fixed  intently  upon  the  door  of  the  room,  as 
if  she  was  waiting  anxiously  for  the  time  of  escape,  or  ex- 
pecting every  moment  that  some  one  would  enter. 

And,  strange  to  say,  at  that  very  instant  the  noise  of  a 
warder's  key  was  heard  grating  in  the  lock.  CoL  Clive 
started,  and  let  go  Laura's  hand. 

'*  The  hour  cannot  be  up  yet  ?  "  he  said  impatiently,  ap- 
pealing to  Keith. 

No,  the  hour  was  not  up ;  but  the  door  opened  neverthe- 
less, and  another  visitor  was  ushered  in,  —  about  the  last 
person  in  the  world  they  had  expected  to  see, — Major 
Anstruther,  the  uncle  of  rhilip  Anstruther,  and  the  person 
who  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  procuring  Harold 
Clive's  arrest  on  the  suspicion  of  his  having  murdered  his 
nephew.  He  was  a  stern  old  Scotch  laird,  hard  and  un- 
compromising by  nature,  but  a  man  of  inflexible  justice 
withal — one  who,  Brutus-like,  would  have  condemned  his 
own  son  if  he  had  been  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found 
wanting.  But  his  face  was  strangely  agitated  now  as  he 
advanced  towards  the  prisoner  with  an  open  letter  in  his 
hand. 

*^  CoL  Clive,"  he  said  in  a  faltering  voice,  '*  I  have 
come  to  do  you  tardy  justice,  and  to  ask  for  forgiveness  at 
your  hands.  I  have  done  you  cruel  wrong,  but  it  has  been 
done  in  ignorance  and  unwittingly,  and  I  can  only  hope 
that  the  good  tidings  of  which  I  am  the  bearer  may  dispose 
you  to  deal  more  mercifully  by  me  than  I  have  done  hj 
you.  This  letter  will  explain  better  what  I  mean.  It  is 
dated,  as  you  will  see,  firom  New  York,  and  comes  to  me 
from  one  whom  we  had  believed  to  be  dead  —  my  nephew 
Philip,  who  is  alive  and  well,  well  in  health  at  least,  but 
who  owns  himself  a  disgraced  man,  and  who  will  from 
henceforth  be  to  me  as  one  who  is  dead.  He  heard  of 
your  impending  trial  fourteen  days  ago,  and  wrote  at  once, 
otherwise  he  had  intended  to  leave  us  in  ignorance  of  his 
fate  for  months  longer.  If  the  Great  Eastern  had  done 
her  work  thorough^  last  summer,"  Major    Anstruther 
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added  with  a  dreary  sort  of  smile,  ^your  imprisonment 
would  have  ended  a  fortnight  ago.  I  can  only  say  again, 
read  this,  and  then  forgive  me  it  you  can.*' 

He  held  the  letter  out  as  he  spoke  to  Harold  Clive ;  but 
the  latter  passed  it  on  to  Mr.  Sartoris. 

**  You  can  read  it,  Edward,"  he  said ;  *'  I  don't  feel  as  if  I 
could  just  now ; "  and  staggering  back,  he  fell,  rather  than 
seatea  himself,  on  the  bench  behind  him. 

As  Edward  Sartoris  glanced  in  silence  over  the  letter 
which  had  been  given  to  him.  Major  Anstruther  looked 
with  a  perplexed  expression  from  one  to  another  of  the 
little  CToup  of  persons  who  were  standing  round  him. 

"  You  do  not  seem  either  surprised  or  pleased  at  the  in- 
telligence I  have  brought,"  he  said,  still  addressing  the 
prisoner.  '^  I  had  hoped  that  this  news  would  have  given 
you  unmixed  happiness,  although  to  me  it  has  brought  but 
doubtful  joy." 

Then  Harold  Clive  threw  back  his  head  proudly,  and 
looked  the  other  in  the  face. 

**^  Enowinz  my  own  innocence,  as  I  have  done  from  the 
first,  Maj.  Anstruther,"  he  said,  "  it  is  no  such  great  mat- 
ter of  surprise  to  me  that  I  should  find  it  proved  at  last ; 
and  as  I  believed  in  the  justice  of  God,  so  too  I  have  never 
douhted  but  that  the  truth  and  the  right  would  triumph  in 
the  end.  Now,  Sartoris,  will  you  let  us  hear  what  rhilip 
Anstruther  has  to  say  for  himself  ?  " 

Thus  appealed  to,  Edward  Sartoris  read  the  letter  aloud 
firom  beginning  to  end.  It  was  a  strange,  rambling  sort 
of  composition ;  the  letter  of  a  reckless,  desperate  man ; 
.but  it  made  two  facts  tolerably  clear  to  ib^  minds  of  those 
who  listened,  namely,  that  the  writer  had  fled  from  Scot* 
land  to  escape  impending  disgrace  and  imprisonment,  and 
that  he  had  not  gone  alone ;  for  a  girl  of  ooubtiul  charac- 
ter, with  whom  he  was  known  to  have  associated  for  some 
time,  must  evidently  have  sailed  with  him,  as  he  owned  to 
having  married  her  two  days  after  his  arrival  at  New  York. 
With  respect  to  the  details  of  his  flight,  it  b  only  necessary 
to  say  that  he  had  made  his  escape,  afler  leaving  Clive  on 

the  pier  at  S ,  by  means  of  a  little  boat,  which  he 

had  rowed  there  himself  and  fastened  to  some  of  the  piles 
earlier  in  the  day,  and  which,  in  the  dusk  of  the  afternoon, 
had  not  been  noticed.  The  fact  of  his  hat  and  stained 
handkerchief  having  been  found,  he  accounted  for  by  stating 
that  he  had  grazed  his  hand  severely  while  descending  to 
the  boat  by  a  flight  of  slippery,  almost  perpendicular  steps, 
used  chiefly  by  the  sailors,  and  had  taken  tne  handkerchief 
to  stanch  the  blood,  and  thrust  it  carelessly  into  his  hat 
The  hat  had  been  blown  off*  a  minute  or  two  after  by  the 
wind,  which  was  high ;  and  as  he  had  a  cap  in  his  pocket, 
he  had  not  waited  to  recover  it,  but  had  let  it  float  on  to 
the  end  of  the  pier,  where  it  was  discovered  on  the  folio  ir- 
ing  day.  From  the  rowing-boat  he  had  landed  at  a  small 
viUage  on  the  coast,  near  Aberdeen,  and  thence  made  lus 
way  across  country  by  train  to  Liverpool,  and  embarked  on 
board  the  Scotia  for  New  York. 

Hie  letter,  with  its  selfish,  defiant  tone,  was  so  eminently 
characteristic  of  the  writer,  that  no  one  would  have 
doubted  its  having  come  from  Philip  Anstruther,  even  if 
his  handwriting  and  signature  had  not  been  there  to  attest 
the  fact. 

When  Edward  Sartoris  ceased  reading,  a  long  silence 
ensued,  which  was  broken  by  Maj.  Anstruther. 

He  went  up  to  Laura,  who  was  leaning  on  her  sister-in- 
law's  arm,  ana  laid  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder. 

**^  This  is  a  heavy  blow  for  you,  Laura,"  he  said  kindly, 
naturally  attributing  her  almost  death-like  paleness  to  the 
shock  her  pride  had  Just  received;  but  sometlung  tells  me 
that  you  will  not  feel  it  so  much  as  you  would  have 
done  some  time  ago.  You  have  not  been  quite  such  good 
firiends  with  me  of  late,  my  dear,  as  vou  used  to  be ;  but  I 
am  glad  to  see  you  well  enough  to  be  here  to-day." 

Laura  looked  up  at  him  with  mournfid  ejes^  and  repeated 
his  words  mechanically : 

*'  Yes,  thank  you ;  well  enouzh  to  be  here  to-day." 

Then  the  old  man  turned  to  Harold  Clive. 

*'  I  have  communicated  the  contents  of  this  letter  to  the 
governor,"  he  said,  ''and  he  is  only  waiting  for  proper 


authoritv  fix>m  the  magistrates  to  visit  you  with  the  fonnal 
order  of  release.  Before  nightfall  you  will,  I  hope,  be  a 
free  man  again.  Now  I  wul  leave  you ;  for  I  f(^  to  mj 
sorrow,  that  my  presence  is  a  restraint  upon  you  all  U 
cannot  be  otherwise,  I  fear;  but  before  I  go  it  would  make 
me  a  happier  man,  Clive,  if  you  would  wake  me  by  the 
hand,  and  say^  that  vou  will  try  to  forgive  me  for  the  bam 
I  have  unwittingly  done  you." 

Generous  as  he  was  by  nature,  there  was  a  sharp  atrnple 
in  Harold  Clive's  breast  before  he  could  bring  himseu  to 
give  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  the  man  who,  fiv 
weeks  past»  had  been  thirsting  for  his  blood.  But  he  waa 
a  Christian  in  heart  and  life,  and  had  long  since  learned 
the  lesson  how  to  fomve.  Moreover,  the  sight  of  die 
hoary  head  bending  before  him  in  almost  abject  entrea.^ 
was  a  more  powerful  argument  than  many  woras  could  have 
been ;  and  afler  a  minute's  pause  he  yielded.  Holding  oat 
his  hand  to  the  old  man,  he  said,  in  a  voice  in  which  then 
was  little  of  resentment,  but  much  of  sorrow,  — 

^  May  God  forgive  me,  Maj.  Anstruther,  when  my  Ume 
comes,  as  fully  as  I  forgive  you  now !  Heaven  knowi  I 
am  not  so  faultless  myseS*  that  I  should  be  extreme  to  mark 
what  others  do  amiss ;  and,  afler  all,  the  world  no  doubt 
will  hold  you  justified  for  acting  as  you  did.  But  yoa  do 
not  know — ^"perhaps  to  your  <^ng  day  you  never  will 
know — how  much  narm  your  cruel  suspicion  has  done,  not 
only  to  me,  but  to  others  besides  myself." 

With  a  look  of  deep  dejection,  Maj.  Anstruther  wrong 
his  hand  in  silence,  and  turned  away.  A  minute  afterwarda 
he  was  gone. 

The  turnkey  who  opened  the  door  for  him,  and  who, 
of  course,  was  supposed  to  know  nothing  of  what  had 
transpired,  signified  to  the  others  that  their  time  was  nearly 
up :  they  had  only  five  minutes  more  to  stay. 

Only  five  minutes  more!   Harold   Clive  turned  to  hii 
wife.      She  had  never  moved  or  spoken  but  that  once  since 
MM.  Anstruther's  entrance,  and  was  standing  In  the  same  • 
attitude,  apparently  utterly  indifferent  to  all  that  was  going 
on  around  her. 

<*  Laura,"  he  said  in  a  hoarse  voice,  **  my  darling,  won*t 
you  speak  to  me  ?  " 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  his  with  a  bewildered  look,  bnt 
gave  him  no  other  answer. 

''Don't  look  at  me  like  that,  little  one,"  he  pleaded. 
«  Don't  let  me  think  I  have  broken  your  heart.  Say  one 
word  to  comfort  me  before  you  ga  It  is  not  my  &ult, 
Laura,  that  this  news  did  not  come  an  hour  ago." 

As  he  spoke  he  put  his  arm  round  her  waist ;  but  she 
shrank  away  only  too  perceptibly  from  his  touch. 

^  I  don't  suppose  it  is  anybody  s  faiilt  exactly,"  she  said, 
in  a  strained,  unnatural  voice,  answering  his  last  wo  ds ; 
*'  only  I  am  so  very  tired,  and  I  feci  as  if  I  were  goin^  tD 
die.  O  Edward,  Edward,  take  me  home!"  she  cried, 
breaking  away  from  Harold,  and  throwing  herself  half-faint* 
ing  into  her  brother's  arms. 

How  could  she  be  so  cruel  ?  His  cup  of  sorrow  had  been 
full  enough  before,  without  that  last  drop  of  bitterness  being 
added  to  it;  and  Edward  Sartoris  pitied  Harold  from  the 
bottom  of  his  heart. 

'*  Better  leave  her  so  for  the  present,  Clive,**  he  said, 
as  he  supported  the  almost  insensible  girl  in  his  arm& 
''She  does  not  mean  it;  she  b  far  from  stron?,  and  all 
this  has  been  too  much  for  her.  Give  her  a  little  time 
to  recover  herself,  to  realize  her  new  position  as  youi 
wife,  and  I  will  answer  for  it,  it  will  all  come  right  in  thi 
end." 

There  was  no  time  to  say  more,  for  at  that  moment  ihi 
summons  was  given  for  them  to  leave.  Mr.  Sartoris  just 
nodded  his  farewell  to  his  new  brother-in-law,  and  then  lee 
Laura  away  without  another  word ;  while  Fbcebe,  in  dee] 
distress,  supported  her  mistress  on  the  other  side. 

But  Rosa  Sartoris  stayed  behind.  She  went  up  to  Gd 
Clive  with  the  tears  streaming  down  her  cheeks,  and  gan 
him  both  her  hands. 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  very,  very  sorry  for  this,  Harold,'*  ehe  nic 
"What  can  we  do?" 

He  took  her  hand  and  lifted  it  respectfully  to  Iiis 
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<'7oa  can  pity  me  and  pray  for  me,  Mrs.  Sartoris,'*  he 
nid;  '^ibr  it  18  my  weddingnday,  and  yet  I  am  a  broken- 
hetftedman." 

And  when  she  was  gone,  and  he  was  left  alone,  Harold 
Clive  Bat  down  beside  the  small  deal  table  in  the  centre  of 
the  room,  and,  hiding  Ids  face  in  his  liands,  wept  like  a 
litUe  child." 

n. 

Abbxobt  snnny  morning  in  December;  one  of  those 
decadal  mornings  which  we  do  have  sometimes  at  that 
time  of  the  year,  which  cheat  us  into  the  belief  that  winter 
is  still  a  long  way  o%  and  almost  tempt  us  to  forget  that 
we  haye  to  battle  through  the  snows  of  Christmas  and  the 
kj  winds  of  March  before  we  can  hope  to  see  summer 
again. 

But  for  the  leafless  trees  and  the  silence  of  the  song- 
birdi  this  might  have  been  a  day  in  sprins. 

The  view  from  Richmond  Hill  looked  .very  nearly  as 
loTely  as  it  would  have  done  in  June.  Except  in  the  im- 
mediate foreground,  the  absence  of  foliage  was  but  little 
Doticed ;  the  sun  was  shining  out  of  a  c&udless  sk^ ;  and 
tiie  rmty  sparkling  in  its  l^ht,  wound  like  a  slittenng  ail- 
Ter  band  at  the  foot  of  ue  hill,  on  through  the  green 
meadows,  past  Ham  House  and  the  old  church  at  Twicken- 
bam,  till  you  lost  sight  of  it  near  Pope's  Villa,  before  it 
reached  Teddlngton  Lock. 

There  was  just  air  enough  to  moTO  the  trees  to  and  fro, 
but  not  a  breath  of  fixMt  in  the  wind.  Indeed  it  was  quite 
bot  b  the  sun ;  and  at  first  sight  one  might  have  been 
tempted  to  think  that  Laura  Clive,  as  she  sat,  or  rather  re- 
clined, on  one  of  the  benches  that  are  placed  at  iutervals 
>long  the  tenraoe  which  leads  from  the  park-gates  to  Earl 
Russell's  house,  might  easily  have  dispensed  with  some  of 
tbe  soft  warm  furs  in  which  she  was  enveloped.  But  on 
leoood  thoughts  you  would  have  agreed  that  those  who 
kfed  her  were  quite  right  in  taking  every  possible  care  of 
one  who  looked  so  frraS  and  delicate  —  so  little  fitted  to 
eope  with  either  the  rough  winds  of  winter  or  the  storms  of 
tins  tzoubled  Ufe. 

Siaee  the  time  that  we  last  saw  her  she  had  been  seri- 
ooslr,  indeed  dangerously,  ilL  On  the  very  night  that  her 
brother  had  led  her  away,  in  an  almost  unconscious  state, 
from  Harold  Olive's  prison-ceil,  her  illness  had  commenced. 
Sbe  had  borne  up  bravely  so  lonz  as  there  was  any  thing 
fiff  her  to  do ;  but  when  it  was  all  over,  and  the  reaction 
bad  begun, — wont  of  all,  when  she  had  learned  that  the 
tterifice  she  had  nerved  herself  to  make  had  never  been 
Bteded  after  all,  —  then  she  broke  down  at  once.  A  few 
Ws  later  the  brain-fever  which  had  been  threatening  her 
ix  weeks  laid  fast  hold  upon  its  prey,  and  for  many  days 
aad  nights  there  was  a  nard  struggle  between  li&  and 
<|eath.  IM%  conquered  in  the  end ;  her  own  sood  constitu- 
li^  and  the  careful  nursing  of  those  around  her,  carried 
vr  throoeh  the  worst  time  of  danger ;  and  Edward  Sar- 
ton  fimnu  her  one  morning,  about  a  fortnight  later,  lying, 
v«ak  as  an  infiint  indeed,  but  safe,  and  with  the  look  of 
ciiucioosness  on  her  face  which  at  one  time  he  had  never 
^?ht  to  see  again. 

Sbe  recovered  with  unusual  rapidity  up  to  a  certain 
P^t,  and  as  soon  as  she  was  able  to  bear  the  fatigue  of 
^>^ling,  they  had  brought  her  firom  Scotland  to  her 
vothei^g  house  at  Richmond. 

'^erewere  so  many  painftd  memories  associated  with 
^^eea,  that  it  was  pronounced  desirable  to  remove  her 
^  the  neighborhood  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity. 
^iBce  her  arrival  In  England,  however,  she  had  not  made 
^  ipnck  progress ;  not  that  she  was  any  longer  really  ill, 
*-  ibe  would  luurdly  allow  herself  to  be  treated  as  an  in- 
^^ — bat  there  was  a  languor  and  depression  about  her 
^^^  the  could  not  shake  oflf;  and  she  looked  thin  and 
^^gile,  Uke  some  tender  hothouse  plant  on  which  the  rough 
*™  of  heaven  ought  never  to  be  permitted  to  blow. 

<^  yet,  perhaps,  she  had  never  looked  so  girlish  or  so 
^*^j  Dretty  as  sue  did  then,  sitting  on  the  w^>den  bench 
^^  the  grand  old  trees  of  Richmond  Park.  Her  illness 
^  BoC  a^  her  in  the  least ;  on  the  contraxy,  she  looked  I 


far  younger  than  she  had  done  that  day  in  the  Aberdeen 
Prison  —  six  weeks  ago  now.  The  expression  of  anxious 
perplexed  thought  was  gone  from  her  face ;  there  was  a 
dchcate,  almost  hectic  flush  on  her  cheeks ;  her  forehead 
was  no  longer  contracted  as  if  by  pain,  nor  her  lips  com- 
pressed with  that  look  of  despairing  resolution  which  they 
nad  worn  then.  But  that  tney  seldom  broke  into  smiles 
now,  but  that  the  dancing  lizbt  was  sone  from  her  eyeBf 
she  was  more  like  the  Laura  Sortoris  of  old. 

She  was  quite  alone ;  for  her  sister-in-law  had  driven  her 
there  in  her  pony-chaise  and  left  her,  promising  to  return 
in  about  an  hour^s  time  and  pick  her  up  again,  if  she  had 
not  already  walked  home  to  ner  brother's  house,  which  was 
only  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  park  gates. 

She  had  a  book  in  her  hand,  but  she  was  not  reading  it, 
thinking  rather  over  her  own  strange  life,  and  of  the  fate 
which  was  awaiting  her  in  the  years  to  come.  No  story, 
whether  of  history  or  of  fiction,  could  be  so  vividly  inter- 
esting to  her  as  her  own.  Since  her  illness  she  had  never 
been  able  to  fix  her  thoughts  on  any  book  except  one. 

Laura  Clive  had  never  once  seen  her  husband  since  the 
day  of  their  strange  marriage.  He  too  had  been  ill  — 
8t^ck  down  witli  f(^er  and  utter  prostration  of  etren^  al- 
most  on  the  very  day  that  her  life  was  pronounced  safe. 
His  attack  was  more  lin^erin^  than  dangerous,  yet  it  kept 
him  a  prisoner  to  his  sicx-bed  at  his  own  estate  in  Scotland 
for  a  week  after  his  wife  had  been  removed  to  Richmond. 
But  of  this  she  had  heard  but  little  till  within  the  last  few 
hours.  The  mere  mention  of  his  name  in  the  early  days  of 
her  recovered  consciousness  had  caused  such  an  amount  of 
painful  excitement,  that  Mr.  Sartoris  had  judged  it  wiser 
to  avoid  the  subject  altogether,  till  she  chose  to  allude  to  it 
of  her  own  accord ;  and  since  then  she  had  been  strangely 
silent  and  incurious  with  regard  to  her  husband  and  his 
movements. 

She  knew  that  he  had  been  ill,  but  that  was  all.  Of  the 
duration  of  his  Ulness  or  of  its  serious  nature,  she  had  not 
the  least  idea.  Wife  as  she  knew  herself  to  be  in  name, 
and  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  (though,  as  yet,  the  secret  was 
known  only  to  two  or  three  persons),  she  never  asked  why 
Harold  had  made  no  effort  to  see  her  again  during  the  past 
few  weeks,  or  taken  no  measures  to  establish  the  fru^t  of 
their  marrii^.  Her  faculties  seemed  still  in  some  sort 
dulled  and  blunted  by  the  illness  she  had  gone  through ; 
and  she  accepted  her  present  position  with  a  kind  of 
dreamy  resignation,  wituout  seeming  to  have  cither  the 
wish  or  the  energy  to  concern  herself  with  what  the  friture 
mi^ht  bring  forth. 

And  vet  she  thought  of  him  morning,  noon,  and  night, 
this  husband  of  hers,  whom  she  had  married  without  loving, 
except  indeed  as  the  best  and  truest  friend  she  had  ever 
had  —  the  man  who  had  taught  her  all  she  knew  worth 
knowing,  and  had  helped  to  make  her  the  noble  woman 
that  she  was. 

She  had,  however,  heard  news  of  Col.  Clive  that  very 
morning.  Her  brother  had  received  a  letter  from  him  to 
say  that  he  was  well  again,  at  last,  and  was  going  to  travel 
south  in  a  day  or  two.  He  should  come  to  Richmond,  Crod 
willing,  on  the  following  Friday  (this  was  Thursday),  to  see 
Laura,  and  to  wish  her  good-by  before  he  went  away. 
Then  he  had  gone  on  to  umbld  to  Edward  Sartoris  a  plan 
which,  after  calm  and  mature  consideration,  he  had  decided 
would  be  the  best  calculated  to  promote  Laura's  happiness, 
and,  through  hers,  his  own.  He  meant  to  go  abroad  for  six 
months,  perhaps  longer;  he  had  suffered  much,  and  his 
health  needed  recruitmg  by  change  of  air  and  scene.  He 
did  not  ask  his  wife  to  accompany  him,  but  suggested  that 
she  should  continue  to  Uve  with  her  brother  as  sne  had  done 
before,  or  wherever  else  she  might  choose.  At  the  end  of 
six  months,  if  alive,  he  would  return  to  England  and  learn 
his  frite  from  his  wife's  lips.  Whether  or  not  their  marria^ 
should  then  be  made  public,  Laura  should  decide.  Tenderly 
as  he  loved  her,  her  happiness  was  yet  dearer  to  him  than  his 
own.  The  generous  impulse  of  a  moment,  which  had 
prompted  her  to  sacriffce  herself  for  his  sake,  —  a  sacrifice 
which  had  only  too  plainly  been  repented  of  almost  as  soon 
as  it  was  made,  —  should  not,  if  he  could  help  it,  be  suffered 
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to  blight  and  wither  her  whole  joong  life.  The  one  thing 
he  could  not  give  her  back  was  her  freedom ;  but  bo  long  as 
she  showed  the  faintest  repugnance  to  the  acknowledgment 
of  their  marriage,  so  long  should  it  be  kept  a  secret,  even 
though  it  might  be  to  their  dyin^  day. 

Such  were  the  contents  of  Col.  Olive's  letter ;  and  Ed- 
ward Sartoris,  with  many  grave  doubts  and  misgivings,  had 
communicated  them  to  his  sister  Laura,  as  he  luid  been  re- 
quested to  do  by  the  writer. 

She  was  pondering  now  over  what  she  had  been  told, 
trying  to  realize  the  tact  that  for  the  next  few  months  her 
fate  had,  as  it  were,  been  settled  for  her,  and  would  involve 
but  little  outward  change  in  her  mode  of  life.  She  was 
glad  of  this.  Laura  was  not  a  very  self-dependent  woman, 
and,  except  in  one  or  two  instances,  she  had  very  seldom 
acted  on  her  own  responsibility.  As  she  had  told  Harold 
Clive,  she  had  been  accustomed  to  obey  him  ever  since  she 
was  a  child,  and  it  seemed  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  that  he  should  decide  for  her  now. 

The  one  thought  which  was  uppermost  in  her  mind  was 
the  fact  that  she  was  to  see  her  husband  on  Hxq  following 
day.  He  had  written  on  the  Monday,  and  said  that  he 
would  come  to  Richmond  on  the  Friday.  But  the  letter 
had  evidently  been  delayed  in  the  post,  and  it  was  already 
Thursday.  To-morrow,  then,  she  would  see  him.  How 
had  she  best  meet  him,  and  where  ? 

Then  suddenly  she  lifled  her  eynf^  and  saw  at  only  a  few 
yards'  distance  the  very  man  of  whom  she  was  tlunking, 
walking  slowly  along  the  terrace  towards  the  bench  on 
which  »ie  was  sitting. 

He  had  taken  her  by  surprise,  and  come  a  day  before  he 
was  expected  ;  but  it  was  better  so,  far  better.  She  would 
have  made  herself  ill  and  nervous  during  those  intervening 
hours  by  thinking  about  his  coming ;  but,  as  it  was,  she  had 
no  time  to  think  of  any  thing.  At  the  sight  of  him  she  for- 
got all  that  had  happened  during  those  last  two  months ; 
she  forgot  even  for  the  instant  the  strange  relationship 
which  existed  between  them ;  she  forgot  every  thing  except 
that  her  "  dear  old  Harold  "  stood  there  before  her,  looking 
worn,  and  ill,  and  weary,  stooping  from  sheer  weakness ; 
and,  acting  upon  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  —  the  truest, 
noblest  instinct  she  could  have  obeyed,  -^  she  started  up, 
and  came  to  meet  him  with  glowing  cheeks  and  outstretched 
hands. 

"  O  Harold  dear,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  yon  after  all  this 
long  time." 

'*  God  bless  you,  my  darling  I  "  was  his  answer,  spoken  in 
a  faltering  voice. 

Her  welcome  had  been  so  much  more  cordial  than  he  had 
dared  to  hope,  that  it  almost  unnerved  him ;  but  he  had 
schooled  himself  well,  and  no  one  would  have  thought  from 
the  quiet,  matter-of-fact  way  in  which  he  took  her  hand,  and 
led  her  back  to  her  seat,  but  that  they  had  met  within  a 
day  or  two,  and  few  would  have  guessed  at  the  passion  of 
love  which  this  man  felt  in  his  heart  for  the  young  girl  be- 
side him. 

"  And  you  are  looking  so  well,  too,  Laura ;  so  much  bet- 
ter than  I  had  expected  to  see  you.  The  old  roses  are  coming 
back  again  to  your  cheeks,"  he  said. 

She  made  no  answer  to  his  words ;  she  had  never  taken 
her  eyes  ofi*  his  face,  and  now  as  she  spoke,  they  filled  with 
tears. 

*'  Harold,  how  terribly  ill  you  must  have  been  1  You  are 
so  thin  and  changed,  I  scarcely  recognized  you,  and  yet  what 
nonsense  I  am  talking ;  as  if  I  should  not  have  known  you 
anywhere  1  But  I  don't  think  I  knew  properly  till  this 
morning  that  you  had  been  ill  at  alL    Ao  one  ever  told 


me. 


'*  They  had  orders  not  to,"  he  answered,  with  his  old  sad 
smile.  *'  I  was  not  going  to  have  you  fret  yourself  about  me 
as  you  always  used  to  in  your  young  days,  when  '  Old  Hai^ 
old '  was  ilL  So  you  are  glad  to  see  me,  little  one,"  he 
added,  bending  his  kind  eyes  upon  her  face,  and  stroking 
his  my  moustache  (grayer  than  ever  now)  with  his  hand. 

**  1  es,  very,"  she  answered  simply.  "  But  what  made  you 
oome  and  look  for  me  here  ?  " 

**  They  told  me  at  the  house  that  you  had  gone  out  with 


Mrs.  Sartoris  about  half  an  hour  ago,  and  that  I  dioald  moit 
likely  find  you  on  this  terrace.  So  instead  of  waiting,  I 
just  walked  up  here  on  the  chance  of  finding  yoo,  and  pi 
see  I  have  been  rewarded  for  my  pains." 

"  But  we  did  not  expect  you  till  to-morrow." 

*'  No ;  I  said  to-morrow  when  I  wrote;  but  I  came  Tip  to 
town  a  day  sooner  than  I  intended,  and  —  well,  1  ooald  not 
help  coming  here  to-day." 

Then  they  were  silent  for  a  few  moments,  and  the  color 
on  Laura's  cheeks  deepened  painfully  under  the  steady  fuit 
of  those  dark  eyes,  which  were  bent  on  her  widi  such  a 
depth  of  tenderness  in  their  expression. 

*'  You  know  what  I  have  oome  for,  Laura  ?  "  he  said  pres- 
ently, very  gently. 

She  bent  her  head  without  speaking. 

"  Did  Edward  give  you  my  letter  to  read?  " 

'<  He  read  it  to  me,  which  comes  to  much  the  same  thing. 
Why  did  you  not  write  to  f?ic  ^  "  she  asked  abruptly,  as  she 
raised  her  eyes  to  his  with  a  reproachful  look,  which  lome- 
how  made  him  feel  rather  happy  than  otherwise. 

"Because,"  and  as  Harold  Clive  spoke  he  took  one  of  her 
little  soft  warm  hands  out  of  her  muflf,  and  held  it  in  bis 
own,  "  because  I  did  not  know  that  this  little  woman  would 
be  strong  or  well  enough  to  read  such  a  long  letter  as  that 
for  herself,  and  because,"  he  added,  with  a  touch  of  bitte^ 
ness  in  his  tone,  —  "I  think,  Laura,  you  mi^ht  guess  why  1 
did  not  write  to  you,  if  you  will  give  yourself  the  trouble  to 
remember  how  we  parted." 

Whereupon  Laura  besan  to  tremble,  and  to  feel  that 
with  a  little  more  of  this  sort  of  thing  she  should  break 
down  altogether.  And  forbearing  as  Hiux)ld  always  was, 
and  always  had  been  with  her,  uie  knew  that  any  thmg 
u)proachin^  to  a  scene  would  be  inexpressibly  annoying  to 
him.  Prudence  therefore  suggested  a  timely  retreat,  if  not 
an  actual  flight.  She  gently  disengaged  her  hand,  and 
rose  up  from  the  bench.  '^  I>o  you  thiu  you  would  be  too 
tired  to  walk  back  with  me  to  the  house,  Harold?"  the 
asked.  ''  I  have  been  sitting  hero  almost  too  long,  and  aa 
beginning  to  feel  quite  cold. 

So  they  walked  oack  together  slowly  side  by  side,  and  as 
they  went  he  told  her  little  by  little,  in  a  naatterK>f-fact, 
almost  cheerful  way,  about  his  plan  of  spending  the  winter 
abroad,  which  he  had  sketched  out  in  his  letter  to  her 
brother. 

It  was  not  a  long  walk,  but  the  distance  was  about  as 
much  as  either  of  them  could  manage ;  and  Laura,  as  she 
seated  herself  in  a  large  easy-chair  in  Mrs.  Sartoris's  draw- 
ing-room, looked  half  ready  to  faint ;  while  Harold  began  to 
think  he  had  been  a  little  premature  in  saying  that  the 
roses  had  come  back  a^ain  to  her  cheeks.  They  were  pak 
enough  now,  poor  child  1 

They  had  tne  room  to  themselves,  for  Mr.  Sartoris  had 
gone  into  the  district  for  the  whole  morning,  and  RcBi  bad 
not  yet  returned.  Laura  threw  off  her  wraps  one  after  aar 
other :  her  little  hat  with  its  drooping  feather,  her  furs,  her 
gloves,  and  then,  clasping  her  white  hands  together  nei^ 
vously  she  looked  up  in  her  companion's  face. 

"  Uarold,  do  you  really  think  you  are  right  in  doing  this 
— in  going  abroad,  I  mean  ?  "  she  said. 

'^I  do  really  think  I  am  right  in  coins,"  he  answered, 
sitting  down  beside  her,  and  laying  his  hand  on  her  shoulder, 
''  and  I  will  tell  you  why,  if  you  will  listen  to  me.  If  I  wen 
to  stay  on  in  England,  tilings  could  not  remain  between  m 
as  they  are  now.  Our  marriage  must  be  acknowledged 
and  I  must  claim  you  as  my  wife  whether  it  would  be  foQ 
your  happiness  or  not.  And  until  you  give  youraelf  to  mt 
of  your  own  free  will,  Laura,  I  will  not  believe,  or  at  leas 
I  cannot  bring  myself  to  realize,  that  those  few  words  spokei 
in  haste,  spoken  altogether  under  a  misapprehension,  cai 
give  me  any  moral  right  to  bind  you  down  to  what,  witbou 
love,  would  be  to  you  a  mere  life  of  bondage.  Do  to 
recollect  what  I  told  you  when  you  came  on  that  first  da; 
like  an  angel  to  visit  me  in  my  prison,  —  that  the  one  thin 
I  could  not  bear  would  be  to  see  you  miserable,  pining  aa 
fretting  day  bv  day  for  the  liberty  which  I  could  not  giv 
you  back?  And  then,  little  one,  do  you  remember  whi 
you  said  to  me?    You  told  me  that  if  I  would  be  patiei 
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with  JOQ,  it  could  not  be  but  that  yon  would  learn  to  love 
me  in  the  end.  Now  I  am  just  going  to  take  ^ou  at  your 
word,  for  I  have  Hyed  upon  that  hope  ever  since.  I  am 
going  to  be  very  patient,  I<aura ;  it  seems  to  me  that  I  could 
wait  through  half  a  Ufetime  with  that  end  in  view ;  and 
when  the  day  comes,  as  come  it  will,  I  do  believe  and  hope, 
though  it  may  be  six  months,  or  even  six  years  bence — 
when  the  day  comes  that  my  wife  can  put  her  hand  in  mine, 
sod  tell  me  she  has  learned  to  love  me,  if  only  a  little,  then 
my  patience  will  have  had  its  full  reward.  But  in  the 
meantime  it  is  better  that  we  should  not  meet  often  as  we 
do  UydBj,  That  is  why  I  am  ^ing  away.  And,  Laura," 
he  said  a  moment  after,  '*  you  will  try  to  think  kindly  of  me 
while  I  am  gone,  dear,  will  you  not?  " 

^  There  is  no  need  for  me  to  try,"  she  answered  simply, 
speaking  more  calmly  than  he  had  done;  ''I  could  not 
think  of  yon  in  any  other  way.  But,  Harold,  what  a  long 
time  you  will  be  away  1  Six  months  I  I  have  never  been  so 
kmv  without  seeing  you  in  all  my  life." 

''It  vill  not  seem  so  very  long,"  he  answered,  while  a  happy 
imile,  like  a  gleam  of  sunshine,  flashed  across  his  hps. 
''And  if  yon  should  miss  me  a  little  bit,  it  will  only  msike 
pa  the  more  glad  to  see  me  when  I  coi&e  back,  if  I  ever  do 
eome  back,  that  is  to  say.  And  in  case  I  should  not,  Laura," 
he  went  on  more  gravely,  and  taking  a  letter  out  of  his 
pocket-book,  "  I  want  you  to  understand  about  this." 

"What do  you  mean?"  she  exclaimed,  looking  at  him 
OQt  of  her  hrga  gray  eyes.    ^  Why  should  you  not  come 

*'WelI,  you  see  I  shall  be  a  very  idle  man,  and  if  there 
ihoold  be  any  struggle  for  liberty  going  on  in  Poland  or 
Italy,  as  there  is  very  likely  to  be  within  the  next  few 
months,  I  might  join  the  patriots  for  want  of  something  else 
todOf  and  then  I  might  get  shot  down,  like  many  a  better  man." 

"0  Harold,  don^tl'^ 

''Bat  in  any  case,**  he  went  on,  without  heeding  her  inter- 
raption,  "  life  is  uncertain  at  the  best ;  and  one  can  never 
laj  what  a  day,  much  less  what  six  months,  may  bring 
^'rtL  If  any  thing  should  happen  to  me,  Laura,  you  will 
find  that  you  have  been  my  first  thought  and  my  last.  This 
letter,  which  I  wish  you  to  read  quietly  when  I  am  gone 
pt  wiU  tell  you  more  than  I  can  say  m  words),  contains 
an  enclosure  for  your  brother  about  business  matters.  You 
know  that,  as  the  world  reckons,  I  may  call  myself  a  rich 
man ;  and  if  I  should  die  before  you,  my  little  Laura  will 
find  that  she  has  become  a  rich  woman.  I  am  glad  so  far 
of  this — glad  that  you  have  given  me  the  right  to  leave 
ym alll  have ;  you  will  make  a  better  use  of  the  money 
than  I  have  ever  done,  my  darling." 

Sie  interrupted  him  almost  pettishly :  "  Don't  talk  like 
^»t,  as  if  you  were  going  to  die.  I  cannot  bear  to  hear 
7<m  say  such  things.  Let  us  speak  about  something  else. 
I  cannot  feel  as  if  1  were  doing  right  in  letting  you  go  away 

He  made  no  answer,  but  sat  gravely  watching  her.  She 
■ad  not  given  him  one  word  of  thanks  for  that  generous 
pvpose  <n  his  which  he  had  just  confided  to  her,  but  it  was 
^  this  that  troubled  him. 

Presently  she  raised  herself  and  sat  upright  in  her  chair, 
B«r  hands  clasping  and  imclasping  each  other  in  a  nervous 
*3y.  which  had  become  habitual  to  her  of  late. 

J*Harold,'*  she  said,  in  a  low  trembling  voice,  "  I  will  go 
woad  with  you  if  you  wish  it.  I  want  to  do  my  duty  as 
jow  wife,  indeed  I  do." 

-  Your  duty  I  **  he  cried  indignantly,  starting  up  firom  his 
^^™>  and  taxing  one  or  two  rapid  turns  up  and  down  the 
Jwa.  **Merci/  but  I  look  for  something  more  than  duty 
■OBI  the  woman  who  is  to  be  called  my  wife.  It  will  not 
^  I  teli  you,  child.  To  watch  you  doing  your  duty  towards 
|M,  as  you  caU  it,  would  be  simply  torture.  I  could  never 
**^  it  for  a  week,  and  if  I  were  once  to  see  you  shrink  from 
^  ^aia  as  you  did  that  night,  I  believe  it  would  drive  me 
*jd.  There,  there,  Laura,  forgive  me;  it  was  not  your 
^t*  What  have  I  said  ?  You  could  not  help  it,  my  poor 
«*«girL    How  could  I  be  BO  cruel  I" 

<or  Laura  had  hidden  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  was 
®y"^  bitterly. 
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''  It  is  for  you  to  forgive,  Harold,  though  I  did  not  mean 
to  be  cruel  either,"  she  sobbed.  ''But  x  was  so  ill,  I  did 
not  know  half  that  I  did  or  said  that  dreadful  night.  I 
must  have  been  almost  delirious  even  then.  Don't  think 
of  that  time  any  more. 

"  Hush,  hush !  you'll  make  yourself  ill  if  you  cry  like  that, 
Laura,"  he  said,  laying  his  hand  on  her  head,  and  speaking 
in  the  same  chiding  tone  he  would  have  used  to  her  in  the 
days  gone  by.  "  I  forgive,  if  there  was  any  thing  to  forgive, 
but  I  say  again  it  was  not  your  fault.  Let  us  talk  about 
something  else.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  so  much  to  say 
to  you,  and  now  I  must  be  ofi*  in  a  few  minutes,  if  I  am  to 
catch  the  one-o'clock  train." 

"  But  you  will  come  and  see  me  agun  before  you  go  ?  " 
said  Laura,  dashing  away  her  tears. 

He  only  shook  his  head. 

"Why  not?" 

"It  would  only  make  us  both  miserable,  and  besides, 
there  is  no  time." 

"  But  you  are  not  going  till  next  week,"  she  pleaded. 

"  I  go  by  the  half-past  eight-o'clock  express  worn  Charing* 
cross  to-night" 

«  To-night  ?  Harold  1 " 

Even  then  he  might  have  yielded,  but  it  so  happened 
that  his  eye  fell  at  that  moment  upon  her  hand,  which  she 
had  laid  upon  his  arm,  her  ungloved  left  hand,  where  her 
wedding  nng  should  have  been,  and  was  fiot.  He  saw  that 
it  was  not  there,  and  she  saw  that  he  had  missed  it.  Their 
eyes  met  for  one  instant,  and  she  crimsoned  beneath  his  re- 
proachful glance.  It  CQuld  not  well  have  been  otherwise. 
She  could  not  have  worn  it  so  long  as  their  marriage  re- 
mained a  secret ;  but  her  heart  ached  for  him  then,  when 
she  saw  the  look  of  pain  which  came  into  his  face,  and  after 
that  she  felt  that  she  might  as  well  have  tried  to  move  a 
rock,  as  to  move  him  from  his  resolution. 

"  I  go  by  the  mail-train  to  Dover  to-night,"  he  repeated 
not  unkindly,  but  in  a  tone  of  decision  wmch  left  no  room 
for  appeal,  "  and  shall  be  in  Paris  to-morrow  morning  by 
daybreak,  I  hope,  as  I  have  business  to  do  for  a  friend  before 
the  week  is  out." 

"  You  will  write  to  me  ?  "  she  asked  humbly. 

"  Yes,  I  will  write  some  day  —  not  just  directly.  Don^t 
try  to  write  to  me  till  I  send  you  word.  You  must  say 
good-by  to  Edward  and  his  wife  for  me,"  he  went  on ;  "  for 
they  are  not  in,  it  seems,  and  I  cannot  wait  to  see  them. 
Bid  them  take  good  care  of  you  for  my  sake,  that  you  may  look 
strong  and  well  when  I  come  back  to  England  to  see  you 
again.    And  now,  Laura,  good-bv." 

It  was  abruptly  said  —  he  could  not  trust  himself  to  say 
one  other  word.  He  was  standing  straight  before  her,  hold- 
ing out  both  his  hands.  She  put-hers  into  them,  and  looked 
up  at  him  with  a  sort  of  pitiful  fiightened  look.  There 
were  no  tears  in  her  eyes  now ;  but  she  was  very  pale,  and 
was  trembling  fixun  head  to  foot. 

"  Laura,  I  am  going  away  from  you  for  a  long  time,  and 
you  are  my  wife,'^  he  pleaded,  ahnost  in  a  whisper.  "  Try 
not  to  shrink  from  me  darling.  I  want  you  to  give  me  one 
kiss  before  I  go,  it  is  so  very,  very  long  since  I  felt  the 
touch  of  a  woman's  lips ;  and  I  should  like,  while  I  am 
away,  to  be  able  to  dream  of  what  my  wife's  kiss  was  like." 

Then  she  put  ber  arms  about  hb  neck  and  kissed  him 
once,  twice,  upon  his  scarred  cheek,  simply  and  naturally  as 
a  child  might  have  done.  Even  then,  I  believe,  he  was  not 
quite  content ;  but  it  must  be  owned  he  was  hard  to  please. 

"  Harold,  don't  go  away,"  she  whispered  —  "  indeed  there 
is  no  need." 

"  Leave  me  to  be  the  judge  of  that,"  he  answered,  almost 
sternly.  ^'  We  have  both  made  a  mistake.  Yours  was  the 
noblest  mistake  that  a  woman  ever  made  perhaps,  but  still 
it  was  a  mistake;  and  mine  —  well,  it  is  too  fate  to  talk 
about  mine  now.  Say  no  more,  child,  for  I  believe  in  mv 
heart  that  I  am  acting  for  the  best.  Now,  once  more  good- 
by,  and  God  bless  you,  my  darling  1  Laura,  little  wife^ 
learn  to  love  me  before  I  come  back  again." 

He  held  her  to  his  heart  for  one  instant,  and  then,  before 
she  could  look  up  again,  he  was  gone — gone  with  that 
broken  cry  upon  his  hps,  with  the  same  thought  of  blessing 
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in  his  heart  with  which  he  had  first  greeted  her.  Bat  in 
spite  of  all  that  had  passed  between  them,  in  spite  of  the 
cruel  pain  of  parting,  ilarold  Clive  went  out  from  his  wife's 
presence  a  happier  man,  with  a  lighter  heart  and  a  more 
nopefiil  spirit  tnan  he  had  felt  before. 

And  Laura? 

Half  an  hour  afterwards,  when  Rosa  Sartoris  came  back 
from  her  drive,  she  found  her  poor  little  sister-in-law  lying 
on  the  sofa,  with  Harold's  open  letter  clutched  convulsively 
in  her  hand.  Her  head  was  buried  in  the  soforcushion,  and 
she  was  crying  and  sobbing  as  if  her  very  heart  would 
break. 

There  was  the  usual  amount  of  confusion  and  excitement 
at  the  Charing-cross  station  at  about  a  quarter-past  eight 
o'clock  that  evening.  A  little  more  than  the  usual  amount  per- 
haps ;  for  it  was  getting  on  towards  Christmas,  and  there 
were  mora  travellers  going  out  of  London  and  to  the  Conti- 
nent than  there  had  Ixien  for  several  weeks  past.  Tlie  Do- 
ver mail  was  to  start  in  about  ten  minutes ;  the  passengers 
were  crowding  in  great  numbers  on  to  the  platform ;  porters 
were  running  to  and  fro,  some  wheeling  heavy  trucks  piled 
up  with  luggage  slowly  before  them,  others  driving  empty 
ones  at  a  tremendous  pace  alon^  the  slippery  pavement. 
The  weather  had  quite  changed  since  the  morning  —  it  was 
raining  fast  outside,  and  blowing  hard  as  well ;  and  every 
now  and  then  the  wind  came  in  such  a  sharp,  stormy  gust, 
that  it  sounded  like  thunder,  and  seemed  likely  to  blow  off 
the  roof  of  the  station  altogether. 

^  You'll  be  having  a  nasty  night,  Colonel,  I'm  afeard," 
said  Harold  Clive's  servant  to  his  master,  who  was  already 
seated  in  one  of  the  comer  seats  of  a  first-class  carriage. 

'*  Perhaps  I  shall,  Brown,"  he  answered ;  ^  but  you  and  I 
have  braved  worse  nights  than  this  together  before  now.** 

^  That's  true,  sir,"  said  the  man. 

He  was  to  follow  his  master  to  Paris  in  less  than  a  week, 
but  he  seemed  as  if  he  hardly  liked  to  lose  sight  of  him  even 
for  those  few  days.  Col.  Clive  was  a  man  who  knew 
the  art  of  making  himself  loved  by  his  dependents.  He 
was  a  thoroughly  kind  and  considerate  master,  though  a 
strict  disciplinarian.  This  man  Brown  had  been  a  private 
in  his  old  regiment,  and  had  served  with  him  in  India  and 
the  Crimea.  He  had  had  his  foot  shot  off  at  the  Bedan, 
and  Clive,  when  he  went  to  see  him  a  week  or  two  after- 
wards at  Scutari,  was  so  touched  with  the  man's  eratitude 
and  devotion  to  himself,  that  he  promised  to  take  him  into 
his  own  service  when  he  received  his  discharge.  Brown  had 
remained  with  him  ever  since  as  his  personal  attendant ;  he 
had  nursed  his  master  night  and  day  through  his  last  ill- 
ness, and  very  likely  knew  more  of  Ilarold  Clive's  secrets 
than  that  gentleman  had  the  least  idea  of.  He  by  no  means 
approved  of  this  sudden  mania  for  travelling  on  his  master's 
part,  and  hinted  as  much  in  his  character  of  nurse ;  but  the 
Colonel's  answer  was  simply  an  order  to  pack  his  portman- 
teau and  meet  him  at  Cnaring-cross  at  ei^ht  o'clock  that 
night,  and  the  soldier's  old  habit  of  obedience  prevented 
him  from  offering  any  farther  remonstrance.  He  was  still 
standing  with  his  hand  on  the  carriage  door,  when  suddenly 
he  touched  his  hat  with  a  pleased  smile,  and  retreated  from 
his  position  to  make  way  for  a  new-comer,  who  came  run- 
ning up  to  hold  speech  with  Harold  Clive. 

''Mr.  Sawtris  arcoming,  sir,"  said  Brown  as  he  stepped 
back. 

«« Edward,  this  is  kind,"  exclaimed  Harold,  as  <*Mr.  Saw- 
tris "  came  up  and  thrust  his  hand  into  the  carriage  in  si- 
lence; for  at  the  first  moment  he  was  too  much  out  of 
breath  to  speak ;  ^  quite  unexpected,  too." 

^  I  did  not  hope  to  see  you  again,  after  being  so  unlucky 
as  to  miss  you  this  morning." 

^  And  I  have  been  chasing  you  about  all  over  London 
through  the  whole  afternoon,  as  Brown  there  can  tell  you," 
was  the  reply.  "  I  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  your  leav- 
ing England  without  shaking  hands  with  you  again,  Clive," 
he  added ;  ^  and  besides,  Laura  made  me  come.  She  had 
a  message  to  send  you." 

"Laurahad?  Amessagel  What  was  it?"  asked  Clive, 
his  heart  beating  very  fast. 


*^  Well,  it  is  not  exactly  a  message,  it's  this.  You  were 
not  to  open  it  till  you  were  alone." 

And  Mr.  Sartoris  held  out  to  the  other  a  little  white- 
paper  parcel,  with  something  written  on  the  outside. 

Harold  did  not  offer  to  open  it,  he  did  not  even  look  at 
it ;  but  his  fingers  closed  over  it  with  a  sort  of  loving  clasp, 
as  if  it  had  been  Laura's  own  hand  he  was  holding. 

''  Tell  her,  whatever  it  is,  I  thank  her,"  he  said  in  a  low 
voice. 

'*  How  are  you,  Clive  ?  "  asked  Edward  Sartoris,  peering 
into  the  carriage  to  see  the  other's  face.  ^  You  look  terribly 
pulled  down,  old  fellow,  not  quite  fit  to  be  traycllin^  alone. 
—  How  is  it  you  are  not  goinv  with  him.  Brown,  eh  ?  " 

^  Colonel's  own  orders,  sir,    replied  Brown  grimly. 

**  Brown  follows  me  in  less  than  a  week,"  said  Harold, 
smiling.  "  I  have  something  for  him  to  do  in  London  be- 
fore he  leaves.  I  know  this  illness  has  made  me  look  like 
a  scarecrow,  but  I'm  all  risht  now,  and  quite  able  to  look 
after  myself.  Don't  stand  so  near  the  carriage,  there's  a 
good  fellow,"  he  added,  as  the  engine  gave  a  preliminary 
shriek ;  *'  it  makes  me  more  nervous  to  see  a  man  do  that, 
than  it  would  to  see  him  lead  off  a  forlorn  hope." 

^  I  dare  say  it  does,"  replied  the  other,  laughing  and 
stepping  back ;  "  you're  better,  Clive,  I  can  see.  I  think 
you'll  do  now." 

« I  think  I  shaU." 
.  It  was  close  upon  half-past  eight  o'clock,  and  those  few 
passengers  who  are  always  late  tor  every  train  were  being 
Lurried  along  the  platform  and  thrust  into  carriages  by 
divers  guards  and  porters.  A  large  party  with  nurses  and 
children  (one  of  the  latter  screaming  aloud) ;  a  lady  in  a 
scarlet  hood,  followed  by  a  young  woman  who  looked  like  a 
servant;  an  old  gentleman  who  seemed  very  deaf,  and  was 
decidedly  very  cross,  ran  past  and  were  swallowed  ap 
somewhere  in  the  fore  part  of  the  train.  All  except  the 
deaf  gentleman,  who  came  bick  and  eot  into  Harold's 
compartment.  Then  the  guard  sounded  his  whistle,  and 
the  train  began  to  move. 

*'Now  you're  off,  Clive.  Grood-bv,"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Sartoris;  ''take  care  of  yourself,  and  come  back  to  as 
again  all  right  in  the  spring." 

''Hiat  is  what  I  mean  to  do.  Good-by,  Edward ;  gQodr 
by.  Brown." 

One  more  wave  of  the  hand,  and  the  train  had  carried 
him  beyond  sisht  of  those  familiar  faces. 

CoL  Clive  wrew  himself  back  in  the  comer  of  the  car- 
riage, and  for  about  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  boor 
neither  spoke  nor  moved ;  but  he  held  his  little  precious 
packet  in  his  hand  all  the  time  as  carefully  as  if  it  had 
been  the  Koh-i-noor.  He  never  attempted  to  look  at  it 
even,  until  the  old  gentleman  in  the  other  comer,  afier 
eruntins  out  one  or  two  surly  remarks,  had  coyered  his 
nead  with  a  yellow-silk  pocket-handkerchief,  and  composed 
himself  to  sleep  for  the  rest  of  the  journey.  Then,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  he  was  alone ;  and  Harold  moved  a 
little  more  into  the  middle  of  the  carriage,  so  that  tine 
flickering  light  of  the  centre  lamp  might  help  him  to  see 
what  his  treasure  really  was — a  little  parcel  in  white 
vnriting-paper,  neatly  folded  and  neatly  sealed,  witib  thii 
vnritten  upon  it :  ^  C!ol.  CUve ;  with  Laura's  love." 

Dear  little  girl  1    Harold's  first  impulse  was  to  kiss  paa- 
sionately  those  few  precious  words  which  Laura's  hand  nad 
so  lately  traced.    Not  that  it  was  by  any  means  the  first 
time  he  had  received  from  her  such  a  fpSt  with  such  a  mea- 
sage.    He  had  more  than  a  score  of  similar  wn^ppers  pot 
by  amon^  his  own  peculiar  treasures,  with  much  the  same 
words  written  on  them,  except  that  those  of  earliest  date 
bore  the  inscription,  ^  For  Uncle  Harold,  with  little  I^anra's 
best  love,"  traced  in  a  child's  large  text-hand.     It   was 
nothing  new,  therefore,. for  him  to  receive  a  present  frooa 
his  young  ward.    But  diis  was  something  different.     There 
was  a  deeper  meaning  in  the  words  now.    Laura  would 
never  have  sent  her  love  to  him  that  night,  if  she  had   not 
meant  him  to  understand  that  there  was  at  least    a  kind 
feelinff  in  her  heart  for  the  man  who  was  aboat  to  exile 
himself  from  his  country  for  nearly  half  a  year,  that  she 
might  be  the  happier. 
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«<Dear  UtUo  girl  I "  What  had  ehe  sent  him  ?  He  cut 
open  the  packet  carefully  (for  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
break  throufl^h  the  neat  black  seals),  and  found  me  contents 
to  be  a  smaU  morocco  jeweller's  case.  She  had  prepared 
fiv  him  a  keepsake,  then,  lest  he  should  forget  her  while  he 
was  away.  Imo  fear  of  that.  But  what  was  it  ?  He  hoped 
that  it  might  be  a  locket,  with  her  portrait  enclosed  in  it, 
so  that  he  could  wear  it  always,  and  see  her  dear  face  at 
erery  hour  of  the  day  I  It  was,  A  large  gold  double  locket 
of  simple  device,  like  one  he  had  often  seen  her  wear.  On 
006  side  the  reversed  letters,  H.  C.  and  L.  C,  were  en- 
graved ;  and  it  contained  a  viznette  likeness  of  Laura,  taken 
in  Scotland  just  before  her  illness. 

Ihis  was  all  that  he  had  wished  for ;  but  it  waa  not  all  that 
vas  there. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  locket,  in  the  place  destined  for 
mother  portrait  or  for  hair,  lay  a  little  piece  of  thin  white 
paper,  folded  and  folded  into  the  smallest  possible  com- 
!»&  Ihere  was  writing  upon  this ;  and  Harold  opened 
It,  and  held  it  up  to  the  light.  It  was  in  Edward  oarto- 
lis*!  handwriting,  and  it  was  a  certificate  of  Harold  Clive's 
mairiage  with  Laura  Sartoria  at  Aberdeen,  on  the  tenth  day 
of  November,  1865. 

I  will  not  say  what  Cliye  did  or  said  after  that.  It  was 
18  well,  perhaps,  for  some  reasons,  that  the  old  deaf  man  in 
the  other  comer  slept  peacefully  under  the  yellow  bandana ; 
for  he  had  eyes  at  least,  if  not  ears.  But  this  much  may  be 
told.  Although  the  Colonel  contrived  to  fasten  the  locket 
lecarely  on  his  watch-chain,  he  nevertheless  held  his  hand 
ionngly  over  it  during  the  rest  of  the  journey. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  every  one  must  know  of  its  in- 
estimable preciousness  in  his  eyes,  and  that  somebody, 
possibly  the  old  man  opposite,  would  inevitably  try  to 
snatch  it  from  his  grasp  before  the  night  was  oyer.  That 
locket  was  worth  a  good  deal  more  thsui  the  Koh-i-noor  to 
bun  now. 

Meanwhile  the  train  sped  on  at  a  tremendous  pace 
(broogh  the  darkness  and  tne  rain  and  the  wind.  In  spite 
of  ^e  obscurity,  the  black  elouds  could  be  seen  scudding 
f^diy  across  the  sky.  Once  or  twice  there  was  a  slight 
break,  and  the  moon  made  a  desperate  effort  to  show  her- 
■^  for  a  few  moments ;  but  then  there  would  come  a  fiercer 
sqoall  than  eyer,  and  the  rain  would  beat  in  a  perfect 
deluge  agadnst  the  carriage  windows. 

On  thiBy  went,  through  the  chalk-hills  of  Croyden  and 
Kdgate,  through  the  beautiful  hop-gardens  of  Kent,  the 
Imk  stacked  poles  looking  weird  and  desolate  enough  now, 
in  the  fitful  fantastic  light  thrown  upon  them  by  the  engine- 
ismpi. 

On  they  went,  newer  stopping  once,  neyer  slacking  speed 
e^  except  now  and  then  as  they  passed  through  some 
hn^tly  lighted  station,  which  looked  as  cheerful  as  an 
oaos  in  the  desert  compared  with  the  surrounding  dark- 
Ku.  Past  Folkestone;  and  as  the  train  dashed  on  by 
tltt  nde  of  the  sea,  they  could  hear,  above  the  noise  of  the 
^i&d,  the  roaring  of  the  waves  as  they  fought  together 
*^  should  be  the  first  to  break  upon  the  little  bit  of 
f^ly  beach  which  lies  under  Shakspeare's  cliff  and  the 
i^^  chalk-hills  of  Kent. 

On  dirouvh  Dover  station;  then  more  slowly  past 
^  Uird  Warden,  where  the  glare  of  a  hundred  lamps, 
>tittffling  through  the  uncurtained  windows  of  the  coffee- 
foom,  threw  a  buize  of  light  for  at  least  fifty  yards  around 
^  every  direction ;  till  at  last  they  came  to  a  fu  1  stop  halA 
*fj  down  that  grand  work  of  modem  times,  the  Ad- 
fi'slty  Pier.  Ob,  what  a  comfort  it  was  to  stop  at  last  and 
acathe) 

Ihe  tide  was  ebbins  fast,  and  the  two  mail-boats  were 
ywed  a  lonw  way  £>wn  the  pier,  on  the  harbor  side, 
^pptly  for  the  Ostend  and  Calais  passengers,  just  at 
^ll^BWiDent  when  the  train  discharged  its  living  freight, 
we  came  one  of  those  breaks  in  the  clouds  otwhicm  I 
Len,  and  they  had  the  benefit  of — 

The  atmggling  moonbeam's  fitful  light," 


^•pokj 


V  «eQ  as  that  of  the  flickering  gas-lamps,  to  assist  them  in 


the  descent  of  the  slippery,  sloppy,  sea-weedy  steps  which 
led  firom  the  pier  to  the  mail  steamers. 

AVhen  Col.  Clive,  afler  standing  for  a  minute  or  so  by 
the  carriage  he  had  just  left,  walked  slowly  on,  and  reached 
the  top  of  tills  flight  of  steps,  he  found  his  farther  progress 
arrested  by  a  lady  and  gentleman,  who,  afler  the  fashion 
of  nervous  travellers,  were  putting  a  number  of  questions 
to  a  seafaring  man  who  was  standing  by,  about  the  state  of 
the  weatlier,  and  receiying  rather  a  larger  amount  of  truth 
than  usual  in  reply. 

^  What  sort  of  a  passage  do  you  think  it  will  be,  sailor  ?  " 
asked  the  lady  timidly. 

^  Tidy  passage,  marm ;  you'll  find  it  a  leetle  roughish  on 
the  other  side." 

*'  You  don't  call  it  a  very  bad  night,  I  suppose  ?  "  remarked 
the  eentlemah. 

"Well,  it  &€  a  dirty  night;  I  can't  say  that  it  b'ain't," 
replied  the  sailor  in  a  coimdential  tone.  "  There's  been  a 
nasty  'popple ' on  the  sea  all  day,  and  the  wind's  a  getting 
up."  He  would  haye  spoken  more  correctly  if  he  had  said 
it  had  got  up. 

«  AVhat  boat  is  going  ?  " 

"  The  Samphire  (pronounced  '  5annphire '  in  the  man's 
broad  Kentish  dialect). 

^  Oh,  dear  1  isn't  that  a  yery  bad  boat  ?  Does  not  she  roll 
very  much  indeed  ?  "  suggested  the  lady  humbly. 

"  Best  boat  on  the  station,  marm ;  that's  what  she  is," 
said  the  man,  turning  away  indignantly. 

"  O  Charles,  don't  you  think  we  had  better  stop  at  the 
Warden  and  go  over  by  daylight?  "  the  lady  pleaded,  turn- 
ing to  her  husband. 

"My  dear,  my  dear,  you  really  are  so  yery  nervous," 
he  replied,  "you  should  have  thought  of  all  this  before 
we  left  town.  Of  course  we  can  do  as  you  please  about 
stopping  here  to-ni^t ;  but  if  we  do,  it  will  be  entirely 
on  your  account.  For  my  part,  I  don't  mind  how  rough 
it  is." 

(He  didy  though.  In  less  than  half  an  hour  afterwards 
he  was  rolling  about  in  the  agonies  of  sea-sickness,  anathe- 
matizing his  poor  wife,  who  was  suffering  more  silently  on 
the  next  sofa,  for  eyer  wanting  him  to  eo  to  France  at  all, 
and  deyoutly  wishing  himseu  every  few  minutes  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.) 

"  Now  then,  marm,"  said  the  sailor  not  disrespectfully, 
"  please  to  step  aside,  and  let  these  other  ladies  and  gents 
go  by." 

While  the  undecided  couple  still  lingered,  discussing 
the  advisability  of  crossing  tnat  night  or  not,  some  of  the 
other  passengers  by  the  south-eastern  train  slipped  by 
and  went  down  the  steps,  among  them  the  old  deaf  gentle- 
man, the  lady  in  the  red  hood,  and  the  paity  with  the 
nurses  and  cnildren,  the  baby  still  shrieking  vociferously, 
as  it  had  probably  shrieked  the  whole  way  down  in  the 
train. 

Harold  Cliye  followed  leisurely,  carrying  his  trayellin^ 
bag,  and  with  his  shepherd's  plaid  flun^  over  his  arm. 

"  Please  to  step  on,  sir,"  observed  me  sailor,  accosting 
him.    "  We  ain't  got  no  time  to  lose." 

"  How's  that  ?  AVhat's  all  this  hurry  about  ?  "  inquired 
Clive.  "  We  were  seven  minutes  before  our  time  at  the 
pier. 

"  I  know  you  was,  sir,"  replied  the  sailor,  fpeakin^  in  a 
different  tone  when  he  found  he  had  a  diff*erent  sort  of  man 
to  speak  to ;  "  and  the  Victoria  people  has  been  aboard 
better  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  already ;  that's  because 
we  telegraphed  hup.  But  we  shall  shove  off*  the  moment 
the  luggage  is  got  aboard,  for  fear  of  missing  the  tide  at 
Calais.^' 

"  I  thought  you  could  always  make  the  pier  now,"  re- 
marked Harold  carelessly. 

"  So  we  can,  mosUy  always ;  but  there's  just  a  time 
news  and  thens,  when  the  tide's  a-running  out  of  the 
harbor  fast  and  the  wind's  a-blowing  in  one  joarticular 
direction,  when  it  ain't  no  mortal  use  a-trying  to  shoot 
the  bar.      And  it's  a-blowing  in  that  /xirticular  direction 


now. 


Harold  walked  on  rather  faster  after  hearin^r  this,  and 
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overtook  some  of  the  other  passengers  before  thky  had 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  stairs.  The  water  eTen  in  the 
harbor  was  rough,  and  the  steamer  was  rolling  uneasily 
from  side  to  side.  The  gan^^way,  poised  at  an  angle  of 
nearly  forty-five  degrees,  rolled  with  it,  and  afforded  an 
unsafe  footing  for  the  passengers  in  the  uncertain  light. 

As  Col.  Clive  was  crossing  it  the  lady  in  the  scarlet 
hood,  whom  he  had  noticed  before,  and  who  was  Just  in 
front  of  him,  made  a  false  step,  and  almost  fell.  But  for 
his  arm,  which  was  instinctively  stretched  out  to  save  her, 
she  would  have  fallen. 

^  I  hope  you  have  not  hurt  yourself,"  he  exclaimed. 

She  murmured  something  in  reply,  whether  in  French  or 
English  he  could  scarcely  make  out,  and  then,  without  even 
turning  her  head  to  thank  him,  walked  straight  down  the 
companion-stairs  and  into  the  ladies'  cabin.  Her  manner 
struck  him  as  being  a  little  uncourteous,  but  he  fancied  she 
might  be  ill ;  indeed,  he  did  not  trouble  himself  much 
about  it,  for  the  next  moment  his  attention  was  engrossed 
by  something  quite  different. 

A  gentlemen  had  run  on  board  the  boat  just  after  him, 
and  was  calling  out  to  the  sailors  in  a  loud  voice. 

"  Here,  Jack  I  "  he  cried,  "  I've  got  my  little  lame  boy  in 
liis  carriage  on  the  pier  up  there.  We've  managed  to  get 
him  to  the  top  of  the  steps,  and  now  I  want  four  of  you  fine 
fellows  to  carry  him  on  board.  You'll  do  it  better  tnan  the 
landsmen.  I'll  give  you  a  shilling  a  wheel.  Which  of 
you'll  go  ?  " 

Fine  fellows  he  min^ht  well  call  them.  A  dozen  of  them 
would  have  gone,  wiu  or  without  the  shilling ;  they  never 
would  have  stood  for  that.    They  went  scrambling  over  the 

fangway  and  up  the  steep,  slippery  stairs  like  a  swarm  of 
ees,  and  in  another  mmute  four  of  them  had  lifted  the 
little  lame  boy  in  his  invalid-carriage  on  their  strong  shoul- 
ders, and  were  carrying  him  down  to  the  steamer. 

The  poor  little  Lad,  —  a  child  of  about  seven  or  eight 
years  old,  who  had  been  lame  from  his  birth  and  quite  un- 
able to  walk, —  startled  at  the  sudden  change  of^  position 
and  at  the  strange  faces  round  him,  put  on  a  very  frightened 
look,  and  seemed  just  ready  to  cry.  In  vain  the  bright, 
merry-looking  sailors  nodded  at  him  and  told  him  to  cheer 
up.  The  little  lips  only  quivered  more  and  more,  until  a 
hand  was  held  out  to  him  between  the  sailors'  shiny  caps, 
and  a  voice  he  knew  and  loved  well  called  out,  *'  All  rignt, 
Tom,  my  lad ;  here  I  am  close  by  I  "  And  the  poor  httle 
fellow  looked  round,  caught  hold  of  his  father's  hand,  and 
was  comforted. 

Harold  watched  the  father  when,  after  thanking  the  men, 
he  lifted  the  child  out  of  the  carriage  and  carried  him  in 
his  own  arms  down  the  cabin-stairs ;  and  the  thought  struck 
him  that,  except  under  the  pressure  of  necessity,  it  would 
have  been  wiser  to  have  made  the  passage  with  an  invalid 
like  that  on  a  calmer  sea  and  in  the  daylight. 

The  last  passenger  was  on  board  now,  and  the  captain 
sang  out  in  a  loud  voice  to  let  go  the  ropes.  Then,  without 
another  sound,  the  Samphire  supped  quietly  from  her  moor- 
ings and  steamed  away  to  France. 

Away  —  past  the  last  stone  of  solid  masonry,  past  the 
forest  of  piles  beyond,  where  the  diving-bells  go  up  and 
down  twice  in  a  day,  and  the  great  steam-engine  above  goes 
on  snorting  and  puffing  from  morning  till  ni^t,  sending  the 
air,  which  is  the  very  breath  of  life,  through  the  tubes  to 
the  poor  fellows  at  the  bottom,  who  work  for  six  hours  at  a 
stretch,  fitting  together  those  great  blocks  of  granite  at  a 
depth  of  sixty  feet  below  the  sea.  There  was  nothing  going 
on  there  now  of  course ;  there  would  have  been  nothing 
doing  even  in  broad  daylight  in  such  a  sea  as  that ;  for  the 
waves  were  dashing  and  tearing  through  the  piles  as  though 
they  would  uproot  them,  strong  as  uey  were,  fix>m  their 
very  foundation.  Harold  watched  them  as  he  stood  on  the 
deck  with  a  curious  sort  of  smile.  It  was  just  among 
such  piles  as  these  that  Philip  Anstruther's  hat  had  been 
found  wedged  the  morning  after  his  strange  disappearance. 

If  that  hat  had  never  been  found,  how  different  the  cur- 
rent of  his  own  life  might  have  been  I 

He  would  have  been  a  happier  man  in  some  respects  pci^ 
haps,  but  then  he  might  never  have  come  into  possession  of 


that  same  precious  locket  which  his  fingers  closed  upon 
instinctively. 

He  watched  the  long  line  of  gaslights  — which  make  the 
Admiralty  Pier,  when  seen  at  ni^ht  from  the  western 
heights,  look  like  a  great  illuminated  serpent  lying  opon  the 
sea  —  go  out  one  by  one ;  he  saw  the  rea  lamps  of  the  en- 
eines  move  slowly  back  along  the  ground,  like  creeping 
fireworks,  to  their  respective  stations  (they  would  not  be 
wanted  again  till  three  o'clock  the  next  morning,  when  the 
return  boat  fi^m  Calais  was  due) ;  and  then  at  last  he  could 
see  nothing  more  except  the  few  flickering  lights  anon  the 
old  Castle-iiill ;  and  he  turned  away  his  head,  wonderiog  a 
litt!e  sadly  how  long  it  would  be  before  he  should  see  that 
English  shore  again. 

The  moon  had  disappeared  once  more  behind  a  cload, 
and,  five  minutes  after,  down  came  another  blinding  shower 
of  rain  and  sleet.  At  the  same  moment  a  wave  struck  the 
Samphire,  which  drenched  the  boat  firom  stem  to  stem,  pot 
out  uol.  Clive's  cigar,  and  sent  that  gentleman,  for  pradeo- 
tial  reasons,  to  seek  the  shelter  of  the  black  hole  below 
stairs,  ycleped  the  cabin.  He  was  too  good  a  sailor,  and  had 
been  tossea  about  on  too  many  stormy  nights  at  sea,  to  caxe 
much  about  the  short  Channel  passage,  trying  as  it  unquea- 
tionably  is ;  but  the  sights  and  sounds  whicn  greeted  him 
when  he  entered  the  cabin  might  have  driven  him  in  des- 
peration to  the  wet  deck  again,  but  for  something  which 
attracted  his  attention  during  his  brief  glance  around. 

The  little  lame  boy  he  mid  seen  carried  on  board  was 
lying  on  a  sofa  exactly  opposite  the  door,  and,  with  the  in- 
stinct which  made  all  children  love' Harold  Clive,  he  turned 
his  eyes  wistfully  upon  the  new-comer,  and  seemed  silently 
to  entreat  him  to  stay.  The  child  did  not  appear  to  be  sea- 
sick ;  but  he  looked  very  scared  and  lonely.  His  father  had 
already  succumbed  to  the  prevailing  malady,  and  seemed 
very  helpless  and  unable  to  speak  to  him.  Still,  one  of  hii 
hands  was  passed  lovingly  round  the  child's  neck,  and  CoL 
Clive  saw  that  on  the  little  finger  of  this  hand  there  was  a 
plain  gold  wedding-ring.  He  was  a  widower  then,  thoi^ 
still  a  young  man,  and  perhaps  this  was  his  only  child. 
Harold's  heart  warmed  towards  the  poor  little  motherleM 
cripple,  and,  going  up  to  the  gentleman,  he  said  kindly,— 

"  If  you  were  to  lie  down  altogether,  sir,  and  shut  yoor 
eyes,  you  would  suffer  less.  I'll  look  after  this  little  lad, 
and  see  that  he  comes  to  no  harm.  Pm  a  good  sailor  my- 
self, and  used  to  children." 

The  father  looked  up  into  the  speaker's  face,  and  frosted 
him,  without  any  other  letter  of  recommendation ;  he  made 
a  mute  gesture  of  thanks,  and  did  at  once  what  he  had 
suggested. 

Then  Clive  dropped  into  the  seat  he  had  yacated,  and  is 
five  minutes  more  tne  boy  Tom  and  he  were  fast  friends. 

He  told  him  stories  of  elephants,  of  tigers,  of  snakea,  and 
of  all  the  wonderful  creatures  and  things  he  had  seen  in 
India  and  other  parts  of  the  wcrld.  The  little  fellow  lis- 
tened eagerly,  with  eyes  wide  open,  and  full  of  interest 
All  of  a  suaden  he  caught  sight  of  Harold's  bright  new 
locket,  and  laid  violent  hands  upon  it. 

<*  Let  me  see  1 "  he  exclaimed,  with  all  the  pretty  wHfol' 
ness  of  a  child. 

There  was  a  moment's  struggle  in  the  owner's  heart  b& 
fore  he  could  brin^  himself  to  exhibit  his  treasure  to  those 
little  eager  eyes ;  but  presently  he  touched  the  spring  and 
opened  it. 

"  Oh,  what  a  pretty  lady  1 "  sud  Tom. 

"  Isn't  she  pretty  ?  "  said  Harold  warmly,  pleased  evd 
with  the  chila's  praise  of  his  darling ;  *'  and  she  is  as  good  ai 
she  is  pretty  too.  She  would  be  so  kind  to  you,  Tom,  if  sbi 
knew  you." 

"  Would  she  ?  " 

And  then  the  two  went  on  talking  again  of  other  thin^ 
till  it  ended  by  Tom's  falling  fast  asleep  on  his  Dew  frienSr 
shoulder,  his  uce  almost  hidden  in  the  soft  warm  fVn*  ol 
Harold's  coat. 

When  at  last  they  arrived,  and  the  steamer,  after  tw 
hours  of  rocking  and  pitchino;  to  and  fro,  came  to  a  sudde 
stand-still  in  Calais  harbor,  Tom's  poor  father  picked  hin 
self  up,  and  came  to  thank  Harold  for  lus  care  of  the  bo; 
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But  Harold  obIy  nodded  at  him  over  the  child's  head,  and 
carried  Tom,  still  sleeping,  up  the  companion  on  to  the  deck, 
lod  laid  him  in  his  little  carriage. 

There  he  left  him,  and  he  never  saw  him  again ;  but  the 
touch  d  those  clinging  arms  about  iiis  neck  had  been  very 
sweet  to  him,  and  iu^  done  his  aching  heart  more  eood 
than  a  whole  week  of  worldly  distractions  could  have  done. 
Hie  tide  was  nearly  low  when  they  reached  Calais,  and 
consequently  ^e  passengers  had  a  long  walk  up  the  pier 
before  diey  arriyed  at  the  railway  station.  And  very  cold 
and  wet  and  cross  and  miserable  did  most  of  them  look  as 
they  entered  the  warm,  brishtly-lighted  Salle  d'Attente. 
Hie  shelter  was  welcome  indeed.  The  *'  buffet,"  afler  all 
the  hardships  they  had  just  gone  through,  looked  especially 
inriting;  and  within  five  minutes  of  their  arrival  nearly 
ererr  one  of  the  little  tables  with  snowy  table-cloths  which 
stood  ahoQt  the  room  was  occupied  by  its  own  little  group 
oftraTcllers,  who  were  busy  discussing  steaming  soup  or 
caps  of  coffee.  It  is  a  strange  fact,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
taroe,  that  the  first  thing  nine  persons  out  of  ten  do  upon 
landlnv  after  a  sea  voyage  is  to  begin  to  eat. 

"How  long  before  the  train  starts  for  Paris?"  Col. 
CliTe  asked  of  a  railway  ofiicial  standing  by. 

**  Une  b&nne  demi^eure^  monsieur  "  (Bather  more  than  half 
ao  hour),  was  the  answer  he  received. 

He  was  not  hungry ;  but  he  felt  faint  and  wearied.  Car- 
rying little  Tom  up  those  steep  stairs  had  tired  him  more 
than  he  could  have  believed  possible.  So  he  walked  up  to 
the  neat-looking  young  French  woman  who  was  ofiiciating 
behind  the  counter,  and  aaked  for  a  glass  of  co^ac  and  a 
hiscmt.  As  he  did  so,  he  heard  some  one  on  his  lefV-hand 
■de  make  a  request,  in  a  low  voice  and  in  very  faiz:  English- 
French,  for  a  cup  of  hot  cofiee. 

"Uadame"  smiled,  and  promised  prompt  attention  to 
bodi  etistomers,  and  then  went  away  to  execute  the  orders. 

The  Tery  moment  her  back  was  turned  a  hand  was  laid 
«&  Harold's  arm,  and  the  same  voice,  speaking  in  English, 
sow  said, — 

'^I  i^oold  be  glad  to  speak  to  you,  CoL  Clive,  if  yon  could 
•pare  me  a  few  minutes." 

He  tmmed  quickly  round,  and  saw  that  it  was  the  lady 
in  the  red  hood,  and  that  the  lady  in  the  red  hood  was — 
Liorai 

Lanra's  very  self,  and  not  a  mockine  apparition,  as  he 
W  been  tempted  to  think  at  first.  His  neart  gave  one 
peat  bound,  and  then  it  seemed  of  a  sudden  to  stand  quite 
Kill,  so  utterly  astounded  was  he  to  see  her  at  such  a  time 
vd  in  such  a  place. 

Bot  he  made  no  loud  exclamations. 

"Laora!  you  here ?  "  he  said  with  a  sort  of  gasp. 

'^Hoshl  don't  say  any  thin^  more,  don't  take  any  notice. 
How  all  these  people  do  stare  ! "  she  said  in  a  humed  whis- 
FT»  and  turning  away  her  head.  "  Follow  me  presently 
^  the  platform,  llie  train  b  not  to  start  for  nearly  an 
w,  and  there  is  not  a  soul  there.    I  must  speak  to  you, 

^  flipped  quietly  away  firom  his  side,  was  lost  for  a 
*oaent  amon^  the  crowd  of  other  passengers,  and  then* 
^iKd  through  the  glass  doors  of  the  waiting-room  on  to 
«eplatfbrm  l^ond. 

Harold  stood  some  few  seconds  just  where  she  had  lefl 
■■t  vosdering  whether  it  was  aU  a  dream.  But  she  was  sin- 
Iwy  calm,  considering  that  his  heart  was  beginning  to 
°^  with  a  wild  hope  £at  he  dared  not  stop  to  analyze. 
«Jwaliowed  down  the  little  glass  of  cognac  which  was 
vided  to  him,  for  he  had  need  of  some  such  stimulant,  paid 
^^  and  then  slowly  walked  away,  and  foUowed  Laura  on 
B  ue  piadbrm,  as  she  had  bidden  him  do. 
P^  train  was  already  in  waiting  which  was  to  bear  the 

I  **gliah  mails  and  passengers  to  Iraris ;  but  there  seemed 
J*<ne  about,  except  that  at  the  extreme  left,  under  the  last 

1  '^^iwt,  stood  the  lady  in  the  red  hood. 

'  .  ™old  went  straight  up  to  her,  and  without  even  hold- 

%oiit  iu»  han4  said,  in  a  voice  which  sounded  strangely 
•an,— 

!^«»f  what  in  the  world  has  brought  you  here?  ** 
11  vaa  Cbft  old  Laura  Bartons  who  looked  up  at  him 


then;  the  Laura  of  the  dancing  eyes  and  sunny  smiles;  the 
bright,  loving  Laura  who  had  stolen  his  heart  away  firom 
him  years  and  years  before. 

'*  The  South-Eastem  Bailwav  and  her  Majesty's  steamer 
'5armphire,  the  best  boat  on  the  station,' "  she  said,  giving 
him  one  of  her  old  saucy  smiles. 

StiU  there  was  no  unbending  on  his  part. 

^  Do  they  know  at  home  that  you  are  here  ?  " 

^  Edward  doesn't.  I  sent  him  to  town  to  get  him  out  of 
the  way.    Rosa  aided  and  abetted  me  in  my  wickedness." 

"  She  never  let  you  come  alone  ?  " 

^  No,  Phoebe  is  with  me  —  in  the  body  at  least ;  but  she 
has  been  so  woftiUy  sea-sick  for  the  last  two  hours,  that  I 
believe  in  spirit  she  is  stiU  tossing  up  and  down  in  the  cabin 
of  the  steamer.  One  of  the  sailors  nad  almost  to  carry  her 
on  shore,  and  I  left  her  just  now  sitting  by  the  waiting-room 
fire,  utterly  oblivious  of  all  thinss  in  heaven  and  earUi." 

But  she  could  not  bring  a  smile  to  his  lips  even  yet. 

*^  Now,  Laura,  teU  me  what  this  all  means,"  he  said,  in 
the  same  stem  tone. 

She  clasped  both  her  hands  about  his  arm,  and  her  voice 
trembled  for  the  first  time  as  she  made  answer :  — 

'*  It  means  this,  Harold ;  that  either  you  must  go  back 
to  England  with  mc,  or  I  am  going  on  to  Paris  with  you, 
iot  I  never  mean  to  leave  you  again." 

^  Does  it  mean  any  thing  more  than  that,  Laura  ?  "  he 
asked,  in  a  low,  pleading  voice :  he  was  shaking  like  a  man 
who  had  the  ague  now,  but  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
put  the  Question  in  a  plainer  form,  as  he  had  done  that  time 
m  the  Aoerdeen  prison.  Could  it  be  that  the  cup  of  hap- 
piness, which  once  more  seemed  so  near  to  his  lips,  was  to 
be  dashed  away  a^ain,  as  it  had  been  that  night  r  No,  not 
this  time.  She  hid  her  blushing  face  upon  his  arm  (she 
could  not  have  reached  his  shoulder  if  she  had  tried),  and 
then  came  the  whispered  words  which  his  very  soul  had 
longed  to  hear :  — 

^  Yes,  Harold,  it  does  mean  something  more  than  that. 
It  means  that  your  wife  has  come  to  her  senses  at  last,  and 
has  found  out  that  she  loves  you  with  her  whole  heart." 

The  station  and  every  thing  in  it  began  to  swim  round 
and  round  before  his  misty  eyes,  and  something  seemed  to 
come  up  in  his  throat  and  choke  him.  But  he  had  manli- 
ness enough  lefl  to  take  her  in  his  arms,  and  hold  her  in  such 
a  close  embrace  that  she  could  scarcely  breathe. 

*'  And  how  did  my  wife  come^  to  make  this  wonderful  dis- 
covery ?  "  he  faltered  out  at  last. 

A  voice  came  from  somewhere  among  the  folds  of  his  fur 
coat :  "^  Don't  hug  me  to  death,  you  dear  old  bear,  and  I'U 
teU  you  if  I  can." 

'*  Stop  a  minute  I "  and  Harold  Clive  save  a  little  low  happy 
laugh,  such  as  no  one  who  knew  him  had  heard  him  give  for 
years  before.  '*  Come  out  of  that,  little  one ;  I  want  to  kiss 
you  first." 

But  the  little  one  did  not  seem  disposed  to  come  "  out  of 
that."  She  only  clun^  the  closer  to  his  arm ;  so  he  took  her 
blushing  face  into  his  hands,  and  kissed  her  on  the  eyes  and 
cheeks  and  lips,  till  she  fairly  cried  for  mercy. 

"  Now,  tell  mo  how  it  was." 

*<  There  is  not  much  to  tell,"  she  answered,  gaspinj^  for 
breath,  ^  except  that  I  must  have  been  blind  and  deaf^atid 
dumb,  and  mad  too,  I  think,  when  you  were  with  me  this 
morning.  I  forgot  every  thing,  forgot  the  locket  which  I 
had  had  ready  for  you  for  a  week.  I  let  you  go,  knowing 
aU  the  while  that  I  should  be  miserable  while  yon  were 
away,  and  yet  I  had  not  the  courage  or  the  wisdom  to  stop 
you,  as  I  should  have  done.  But  when  I  came  to  read  your 
dear  letter  afterwards,  then  I  thought  my  heart  would  break. 
It  would  have  broken,  I  believe,  if  I  had  not  thought  of  thia. 
I  could  not  write  to  von,  and  so,  you  see,  I  came." 

'*  Brave  little  girl,  he  murmured,  stroking  her  hair,  for 
the  red  hood  had  fallen  back.  *'  How  did  you  manage  it  ? 
TeU  me." 

''  Well,  there  was  no  time  to  lose.  The  first  thing  was  to  set 
rid  of  Edward,  and  Rosa  helped  me,  as  I  said.  Phoebe 
packed  just  a  very  few  things  in  a  carpet-bag  (you  will  have  to 
Duy  me  some  new  dresses,  sir,  the  moment  we  get  to  Paris), 
and  then  she  and  I  came  up  by  an  evening  train  to  London. 
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EVERY  SATUMDAY. 


[January  13, 


I  meant  to  have  been  at  Charing-cross  in  good  time,  but  our 
cab  broke  down  in  going  from  station  to  station,  and  we 
only  arrived  just  before  l£e  train  started.  I  should  never 
have  known  you  were  there,  if  I  had  not  seen  Edward  and 
Brown  speaking  to  you  at  the  carriage  door.  I  was  so 
frightened  of  TOing  seen,  not  by  Edward,  dear  old  blind 
thmg,  but  I  thought  your  sharp  eyes  would  find  me  out ; 
however,  you  were  busy  talking,  so  I  slipped  by.  And  then 
again  at  Dover,  when  I  made  that  false  step  in  going  on  to 
the  boat)  it  save  me  such  a  turn.  I  thought  it  was  all  over 
with  me ;  if  I  had  fallen,  you  must  have  found  me  out,  for 
I  knew  you  were  close  behind.  I  felt  somehow  that  you 
were  there.  How  awfully  rude  you  must  have  thought  me, 
Harold,  never  to  thank  you  for  saving  me  I " 

**  Yes,  very  rude,"  he  answered  dryly.  "  I  took  you  for 
a  delicate  old  lady,  and  thought  the  roll  of  the  vessel  was 
too  much  for  you,  you  darted  off  in  such  a  hurry  to  the 
cabin." 

'*  Yes,  into  the  cabin  I  went,  as  you  say ;  and  there  I  lay 
all  the  way  over.  I  was  not  ill,  but  I  could  not  move  hand 
or  foot.  I  could  use  my  eyes  tbough,  and  to  some  purpose 
too.  From  where  I  was  lying  I  could  see  straight  into  the 
larger  cabin,  and  I  saw  you,  sir,  up  to  old  tricks  as  usual, 
wi&  that  poor  little  boy.  Harold,  if  I  had  never  loved  you 
before,  I  believe  I  should  have  learned  to  love  you  then ;  but 
he  made  me  quite  jealous  once,  when  you  were  carrying  him 
up  stairs ;  he  was  in  my  place,  you  see,  and  I  knew  tlut  he 
had  driven  me  out  of  your  thoughts  for  the  time." 

<*  But  I  can't  conceive  why  you  should  have  avoided  me 

00  carefully  all  the  way,  when  your  object  was  to  come  up 
with  me  at  last.    Why  did  not  you  stop  me  at  Dover  ?  "  said 

^  And  be  sent  back  by  the  next  train,  like  a  naughty 
child.  Thank  you,  that  wouldn't  have  suited  me  at  all. 
And  a  nice  scene  there  would  have  been  on  Dover  pier,  with 
all  the  porters  and  the  s^lors  looking  on.  Besides,  you  never 
would  have  known  how  much  in  earnest  I  was.  x  ou  carCt 
send  me  back  alone  now,  Harold,"  she  added,  givins  her 
head  a  little  defiant  toss.  ^  I  have  compromised  myself  too 
much." 

**  Yes,  you  have  compromised  yourself  finely,"  he  an- 
swered, looking  down  upon  her  with  a  curious  sort  of  smile. 
**'  What  will  the  world  say  to  this  escapade  of  yours,  Laura, 

1  should  like  to  know  ?  ** 

"  Say  ?  *  What  say  they  ?»  Let  them  say,* "  she  answered 
indignantly,  quoting  the  well-known  old  Scottish  motto. 
"  What  can  they  say,  Harold,"  she  went  on,  "  except  that  I 
have  run  away  to  France  with  my  own  husband ;  and  there 
can  be  no  sreat  harm  in  that." 

"  Your  old  husband,  you  mean." 

^  Old  I "  she  exclaimed.  **  How  dare  you  call  yourself 
old  ?  " 

<*  You  called  me  an  old  bear  yourself  just  now,"  he  said, 
laughing,  and  evidently  glorying  in  the  recollection. 

^  That's  quite  a  different  thing.  /  may  cidl  you  what  I 
choose.  But  you  are  not  old,  Harold ;  you  were  only  forty 
on  your  last  birthday,  I  know;  and  what's  that?  The 
very  prime  of  life ;  quite  a  youns  man,  in  fact.  Never  Cfdl 
yourself  old  again,  if  you  please* 

"Too  old  for  you,  my  darling,"  he  answered  fondly. 
''You  look  ten  years  younger  th^  you  did  at  Aberdeen, 
Laura." 

"  And  so  will  you  very  soon,  if  I  take  you  in  hand.  I'll 
answer  for  it.  Dr.  Laura  will  do  you  more  good  in  a  week 
than  the  whole  College  of  Physicians  could/' 

"Very  Ukely,  Mrs.  Clive." 

"  My  new  name,"  she  said,  with  a  little  blush ;  **  no  one 
has  ever  called  me  so  before.  And  O  Harold,  that  puts 
me  in  mind.  Come  here  with  me;  I  have  something  to 
show  you,  something  for  you  to  do." 

She  drew  him  with  her  towards  the  nearest  lamp,  so  that 
the  light  might  fall  on  something  she  was  holding  in  her  hand 
beneath  her  cloak.  It  was  a  gold  locket,  the  &c-simile  of 
the  one  she  had  sent  to  him  by  her  brother."         * 

"  See  here,"  she  said ;  and  as  die  spoke  she  touched  the 
spring,  and  it  flew  open. 

On  one  side  waa  an  old  vignette  likeness  of  her  husband ; 


on  the  other,  hidden  beneath  a  lock  of  dariL  hair  tinged 
withgray,  lay  her  wedding-ring. 

"  &rold,  I  told  you  that  I  was  dumb  to-day,  and  lo  I  wu 
—  spell-bound,  as  it  were.  My  heart  ached  for  yoa  when  I 
saw  your  eye  rested  on  my  finger,  and  missed  tnis  from  iti 
proper  place,  and  yet  I  could  not  tell  you  then,  that  I  ba?e 
worn  it  here  "  (touching  her  bosom)  "  ever  since  yoa  gave 
it  to  me.  Night  and  day  I  have  never  parted  with  it;  and 
they  tell  me,  that  when  I  was  ill  and  delirious  I  nerer 
would  let  it  out  of  my  hand.  I  did  think  I  would  wear 
it  to-night,"  she  added  in  a  11  chtcr  tone.  "  I  fancied  it 
would  Took  more  'proper'  perhaps,  if  any  one  watched 
me  travelling  alone ;  but  then  the  thought  came  into  my 
head  that  no  one,  not  even  I  myself  had  any  ri^ht  to  put  it 
on  again  except  you.  And  now,  Harold,"  she  whispered 
caressingly,  "  you  must  marry  me  over  again.  Pat  on  mj 
ring,  dear,  and  say  the  rio^ht  words  once  more ;  for  we  did 
not  say  them  quite  properly  that  day,  I  think." 

"  We  did  not  do  or  say  any  thing  quite  properly  that  day, 
Laura.  We  will  have  uie  Church's  blessing  on  our  nuo^ 
riage  before  many  more  hours  are  over.  Ine  next  host 
shsOl  take  us  back  to  England,"  ("Poor  Phoebe  I"  mm^ 
mured  Laura),  <*  and  we  shall  be  at  Richmond  early  to- 
morrow. Edward  shall  marry  us  in  his  own  church,  the 
next  day,  by  special  license,  if  necessary;  and  alter  that— 
you  shall  go  to  the  end  of  the  world  with  me,  if  you  will.  In 
the  meantime,  you  shall  have  it  your  own  way,  little  one, 
as  you  always  do." 

He  held  up  her  left  hand ;  and  as  he  slipped  the  rine  on 
to  the  wedding-finger,  he  repeated,  half  playfiilly,  lulf 
seriously,  the  words  of  the  marriage  service :  ^  Widi  this 
ring  I  thee  wed ;  with  my  body  I  thee  worship ;  with  all  my 
wondly  goods  I  thee  endow." 

*<  Thms  lucky ! "  exclaimed  Laura,  breaking  into  a  merry 
little  laugh ;  **  for  I  lost  my  purse  coming  off  the  boat)  ana 
I  have  only  a  fourpenny  piece  and  three  sous  in  my  pocket; 
and  how  ever  I  should  have  paid  for  that  cup  of  coffee  I 
had  the  audacity  to  order  just  now,  if  you  hadn't  been  here, 
I  have  not  the  least  idea." 

That  laugh  was  the  sweetest  music  that  had  sounded  in 
Harold  Clive's  ear  for  many  a  long  day;  but  it  was  too 
much  for  his  poor  little  wife.  Before  the  last  words  were 
out  of  her  mouth,  she  broke  down,  and  burst  into  tears. 

*'  O  Harold  t "  she  cried,  throwing  her  arms  round  lus 
neck,  and  hiding  her  head  upon  his  breast,  '*  my  husband !  -« 
mine  to  have  and  to  hold,  in  sickness  and  in  health;  mine 
to  cherish  and  obey ;  and,  thank  God  I  can  say  it  np^% 
mine  to  love  till  death  us  do  part" 

And  Col.  Clive  bent  his  head  until  his  mj  moostaehs 
touched  his  wife's  face ;  and  as  he  pressed  his  trembling 
lips  upon  her  cheek,  he  said,  ^  Amen. 


FOREIGN  NOTEa 


Young  Paris  is  grumbling  because  no  p«blio  halt  not 
qud$  are  allowed  in  the  capital  this  winter. 

The  first  volume  of  Forster's  "  Life  of  Charles  Dickins" 
has  caused  a  general  re-reading  of  '^  David  Coppcrfield. 

London  Fun  thinks  that  Tennyson's  last  poem  ought  tc 
have  been  published  in  the  Lata  Journalt  because  it's  i 
power  of  a  tourney  I 

The  revisers  of  the  New  Testament  have  proceeded  u 
their  labors  as  far  as  the  second  chapter  of  St.  Luke'i 
Gospel. 

We  leam  from  a  foreign  paper  that  an  American  lais 
sionary,  sent  to  Calcutta  to  convert  the  Hindoos,,  has  becoia' 
a  disciple  of  Eeshub  Chunder  Sen  and  been  fi>rmaU] 
received  into  the  Brahmo-Somaj  church..  It  appears  Uia 
the  American  missionary  has  caught  a  theological  Tartar. 

The  Pall  Mcdl  Gazettej  having  mistaken  Mr.  F.  ^ 
Loring  for  the  gentleman  who  pulled  the  stroke-oar  of  ^ 
Harvwrd  crew  in  its  competition  with  Oxford,  corrects  it 
error,  and  falls  into  another  by  saying  that  the  late  M 
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Loring  was  the  author  of  a  poem  entitled  *'  Fair  Harvard,** 
hiTing  reference,  probably,  to  Mr.  William  ETerett's 
etever  little  story  with  that  title. 

A  SUBSCRIPTION  has  been  opened  in  Paris  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  widows  and  children  or  the  unfortunate  gendarmes 
who  were  so  cruelly  shot  by  the  Communists  in  the  Rue 
Hazo,  after  having  been  kept  in  prison  more  than  two 
months.  The  credit  of  opening  this  subscription  belongs 
to  M.  de  Yillemessant.  The  GoTernment,  wnich  compen- 
lated  the  President  of  the  Republic  so  handsomely,  seems 
to  have  done  nothing  for  these  unfortunate  and  innocent 
tictims  of  the  late  contest  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  .^ 

II  CouBBBT,  the  artist,  who  extinguished  himself  during 
(he  rdgn  of  tlie  Commune,  receives  a  groat  many  visits  in 
8t.  P^Iagie ;  but  does  not  get  all  the  indulgence  he  asks  for. 
He  wanted  space  for  a  large  studio,  which  has  been  not  un- 
naturally refused.  He  has  a  palette,  paint  brushes,  and  a 
box  of  colors ;  but  complains  or  want  of  light.  A  request 
that  a  particular  model  might  be  allowed  to  attend  him 
daily  was  not  complied  wit£  He  is  consoling  himself  at 
present  by  painting  flowers,  and  expresses  a  hope  that  in 
tus  dark  room  he  may  not  forget  the  effects  of  sumight.  He 
has  only  three  months  more  to  remain  in  prison. 

Last  month  died  one  of  the  most  remarkable  singers  who 
belonged  to  the  French  Opera  during  the  Meyerbeer  period, 
—the  celebrated  basso  Levasseur  —  callea  in  his  early 
days  **  basso  cantante,"  to  distinguish  his  style  from  that  of 
the  ordinary  bass  of  that  time,  ^ho  took  part  in  concerted 
pieoes,  but  was  never  intrusted  with  a  solo.  Levasseur 
vas  the  orismal  Bertram  in  '<  Robert  le  Diable,**  his  associ- 
ates being  Nourrit,  Mile.  Falcon,  and  Mme.  Dorus  Gras ; 
and  some  idea  of  his  versatility  may  be  formed  from  the 
hd  that  he  ^  created  "  the  parts  of  Bertram  in  ^  Robert  le 
Diable,"  Ankastrom  in  ^  Gustavo  lU.,"  Marcel  in  '<  Les 
HaguenotSy"  Olifour  in  '*  Le  Dieu  et  la  Bayadere  **  Fontu- 
aarose,  the  quack  doctor  in  <*  Le  Philtre  "  (the  original  of 
''L'Elisir  d'Amore  **)y  and  fat  least  at  the  French  Opera) 
Leporelio  in  **^  Don  Giovanm. 

Thb  unrestrained  gushin^  of  the  Enslish  press  over  the 
tUness  of  the  Prince  of  AVales  is  not  less  sunprising  than 
the  poor  gentleman's  unlooked-for  recovery,  ir  he  has  re- 
eofered.  It  has  long  been  understood  that  the  heir  appar- 
ent was  by  no  means  popular  with  the  English  people; 
his  private  character  is  none  of  the  best,  and  he  has  shown 
few  of  those  winning  qualities  which  make  royal  sins  seem 
siniable.  Tet  the  entire  press  of  England,  and  especially 
the  London  press,  has  kept  up  one  surprising  wail  or  lamen- 
tadon,  as  if  it  were  the  blameless  King  Arthur  or  Tennyson's 
**  Albert  the  Good  "  who  lay  at  the  point  of  doom.  The 
hiih  papers  do  not  appear  to  take  in  the  situation.  Dis- 
cordant voices  come  from  Ireland.  That  "  the  young  man 
known  as  Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,"  didn't  die 
*hcn  he  was  expected  to,  is  looked  upon  almost  as  an  addi- 
tioa  to  Ireland's  accumulated  wrongs. 

It  would  seem  as  if  science  were  about  to  make  cows 
(uperfluous.  Artificial  milk  has  been  prepared  by  a  French 
dbemist  fixnn  sugar,  dried  whites  of  eggs,  carbonate  of  soda, 
afire-oil,  and  water.  Bv  substituting  gelatine  for  the  wliites 
of  egzB,  and  with  less  admixture  of  water,  cream  is  obtained. 
AjMM&er  chemist,  Gaudin,  in  discussing  the  preceding  suz- 
pestion,  gires  his  testimony  as  to  the  depriving  fats  of  all 
vapleasaat  odor  by  mere  subjection  to  an  appropriate  tem- 
pcntnre.  He  also  states  that  very  good  artificial  milk  can 
be  prepared  from  bones  rich  in  fat,  by  purifying  this  fat  by 
■eaos  of  superheated  steam,  and  combining  the  fat  thus  ob- 
tuned  with  gelatine.  This  milk  is,  he  says,  almost  like  that 
sf  the  cow;  and  when  kept,  acquires  first  the  odor  of  sour 
Kin^  then  that  of  cheese.  The  gelatine  in  it  represents  the 
caseine;  the  fat,  the  butter;  the  sugar,  the  sugar  of  milk, 
it  serves  for  the  preparation  of  coffee  and  chocolate,  of  soups, 
ttid  creams  of  excellent  flavor,  and  its  cost  is  but  trifling. 
Artificial  chops  and  pieces  of  beef  for  roasting  will  come 


Thx  Duke  of  Ripalda  is  lucky  enough  to-  be  the  owner 


of  a  Raphael  (nqw  exhibiting  in  London)  which  at  first  he 
valued  at  £40,000  ($200,000\  and  now  offers  for  £25,00a 
The  Athenceum  says  that  *'  tne  latter  sum  is  probably  about 
double  the  value  of  the  painting ;  £l  2,000  or  £1S,000  would 
be  an  enormous  sum  for  a  picture  which  has  been  so  severe- 
ly rubbed  and  unfortunately  repaired  in  many  parts  as  this 
one.  Nevertheless,  it  has  many  qualities  of  inestimable 
beauty;  few  Raphaels  of  this  size  are  likely  to  come  into  the 
market,  and  the  history  of  this  one  is  complete,  if  that  is 
worth  any  thing  in  a  case  where  all  we  care  about  is  the 
proper  merits  and  the  condition  of  the  painting.  A  corres- 
pondent urges  that  the  well-known  Murillo  was  bought  from 
the  Soult  collection  for  the  Louvre  for  £24,000,  as  if  that 
were  any  thing  but  a  *  fancy  price,'  one  far  beyond  the  true 
value  of  the  picture.  There  is  a  superb  little  panel,  with  a 
man's  head  by  Antonella  da  Messina,  in  the  Salon  Carr^  of 
the  Louvre,  which  cost  £9,000 ;  but  this  is  one  of  the  very 
rarest  treasures  of  art,  much  scarcer  in  its  kind  than  the 
Raphael,  and  quite  perfect.  Besides,  £9,000  was  an  absurd 
price,  even  for  die  panel.  The  Garvagh  Raphael  was 
Dought  for  the  National  Gallery  a  few  years  since  at  a  price 
compared  with  which  even  £25,000  is  moderate  for  the  much 
more  interesting  work  which  is  now  in  question.  But  be- 
cause we  were  extravagant  with  regard  to  the  little '  Vir^ 
and  Child,'  and  the  French  were  outrageously  lavish  in  Uie 
case  of  the  showy  Murillo,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  shall 
give  £25,000,  much  less  £40,000,  for  the  St.  Antonio  Raph- 
ael. Besides,  it  is  averred  by  many  that  the  published 
price  of  the  Murillo  was  not  the  true  one." 

The  correspondent  in  Lorraine  of  a  Berlin  paper  (the 
Landeszeilung)  reports  that  the  census  lately  ordercKi  by  the 
authorities  in  that  province  gave  the  French  inhabitants  a 
fresh  opportunity  of  showing  their  animosity  towards  the 
German  Government.  Only  two  persons  in  the  whole  of 
the  province  volunteered  to  act  as  census  clerks,  and  the 
people  seemed  to  be  under  the  impression  that  the  inscrip- 
tion of  their  names  on  the  census  lists  signified  that  they 
were  registered  as  Prussians,  and  would  be  compelled  to  ac- 
cept the  Lutheran  religion  *'  and  become  Freemasons."  One 
of  the  agents,  on  coming  to  a  peasant  with  his  list,  was  re- 
ceived with  the  following  words :  —  "  What  do  you  want  of 
me?  Are  we  not  already  Prussians,  and  is  it  necessary 
that  this  should  appear  on  paper?  I  won't  answer  any  dT 
your  ouestions."  A  second  peasant  exclaimed :  ^  Are  you 
not  asnamed  of  yourself,  as  a  Frenchman,  to  go  about  with 
a  Prussian  list  in  order  to  give  us  up  to  Prussia?  "  And  a 
third,  on  being  asked  the  place  of  his  birth,  said  he  was 
bom  at  Gravelotte,  '*  where  tne  Prussians  were  well  thrashed." 
The  census  clerk  next  went  to  a  devout  woman  of  the  vil* 
lage.  On  seeing  him,  she  rose  from  her  chair  in  great  ex- 
citement, saying,  **  What  do  you  want  ?  Is  it  true,  then, 
that  they  wish  to  rob  us  of  our  faith  and  sell  us  to  the  Free- 
masons r  For  God's  sake  don't  put  my  name  on  that  paper  1 " 
— "  No,  mother,"  added  her  daughter,  **  you  will  not  give 
your  name.  They  want  to  betray  us ;  we  will  not  become 
Lutherans,  or  Freemasons  either." 

"  England,"  says  the  Paris  Temps  "  is  the  only  country 
in  Europe  where  the  Government  is  sufficiently  firmly  es- 
tablishea,  and  where  respect  for  the  liberty  of  citizens  has 
so  far  become  a  custom  that  orators  may,  without  making 
any  one  uneasy  or  being  themselves  disquieted,  go  fix)m 
town  to  town  carrying  on  publicly  a  campainrn  against  the 
Government  of  the  country.  It  is  known  that  a  young 
member  of  Parliament,  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  has  been  mak- 
ing a  tour  through  England,  attacking  at  meeting  afler 
meeting  Queen  Victoria,  the  administration  of  her  liouse- 
hold  and  the  Civil  List,  and  in  short,  preaching  the  Repub- 
lic. At  Leeds,  as  at  Chelsea  and  Bolton,  it  was  the  police 
who  protected  the  Republican  orator  against  the  crowd  by 
maintaining  some  kind  of  order  at  those  meetings.  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  is  now  preparing  to  renew  his  campai.rn  in 
London  itself,  and  this  time  under  the  auspices  of  the  In- 
ternationale, of  which  he  has  just  been  elected  a  member. 
Mr.  John  Hales,  the  secretarv  of  that  society,  has  officially 
declared  that  in  the  Internationale  '  Citizen  Dilke  was  gen- 
erally admitted  to  have  a  claim  to  be  the  first  President  of 
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the  Republic'  Some  members  had  thought  of  Citizen 
Gladstone,  but  the  young  baronet  was  preferred  to  him." 
For  all  this,  England  is  not  particularly  gracious  towards 
its  Fenian  orators. 

Certain  passages  in  Mr.  Forster's  ''Life  of  Charles 
Dickens/'  touching  Dickens's  early  literary  relations  with 
Richard  Bentley,  have  drawn  forth  a  letter  from  Geor^ 
Bentley,  the  son  of  the  famous  old  publisher.  *^  I  should 
mention/'  writes  Mr.  Bentley,  '*  that  on  my  father's  death,  his 
papers  coming  into  my  possession,  I  made  overtures  through 
a  mutual  friend  of  Mr.  Forster  and  myself,  for  the  destruction 
of  anv  letters  that  bore  reference  to  a  former  disagree- 
ment between  Mr.  Dickens  and  my  father.  I  desired  this, 
because  I  knew  that  the  most  cordial  relations  existed  be- 
tween Mr.  Dickens  and  my  father  for  many  years  prior  to 
their  death,  and  I  felt  sure  that  nothing  could  be  more  op- 
posed to  the  genial  temper  of  both  parties  than  the  public 
discussion  of  a  disagreement  that  each  party  had  long  for- 
gotten. My  application  to  Mr.  Forster  was  without  result, 
and  Mr.  Forster  professed  not  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  application  itself. 

I  will  give,  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  I  can,  the  details  of 
the  connection  between  Mr.  Dickens  and  my  father.  It  was 
in  March,  1836,  that  Mr.  George  Hoo^arth  first  introduced 
Mr.  Dickens  to  him.  At  this  time  Mr.  Dickens  was  little 
known  to  the  public,  and  at  this  interview  my  father,  who 
had  read  some  papers  of  his,  the  famous  Sketches^  proposed 
to  Mr.  Dickens  to  write  two  works  of  fiction  for  £1,000,  and 
an  a^eement  to  this  efiect  was  entered  into  and  signed  on 
August  22,  1836. 

In  October,  1886,  my  father  projected  his  Miscellany^ 
which  was  to  be  a  monthly  periodical  devoted  princi- 
pally to  papers  of  a  humorous  kind.  On  the  4th  of  No- 
Tcmber,  1836,  Mr.  Dickens  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  him  to  edit  this  periodical  for  £20  a  month,  this  sum 
of  course  not  to  include  payment  for  any  of  his  own  con- 
tributions. 

The  work  became  a  success,  that  success,  in  my  opinion, 
having  been  not  inconsiderably  heightened  by  the  famous 
illustrations  of  Mr.  George  Uruikuiank;  and  in  March, 
1837,  Mr.  Dickens  showing  symptoms  of  dissatisfaction 
with  his  agreement,  my  fiither  agreed  to  modify  the  arrange- 
ment. A  new  aCTeemcnt  was  drawn  up  on  March  17, 
1837,  and  Mr.  Dickens  therein  agreed  to  edit  the  Miscel- 
lany for  a  further  £10  a  month,  conditional  on  the  sale, 
andf  signed  an  agreement  to  that  efiect  to  be  in  force  for 
fiveyears. 

These  concessions,  however,  so  fiir  from  producing  the 
desired  effect  on  Mr.  Dickens,  led  to  a  further  demand  for 
a  change  in  the  month  of  September,  of  the  same  year ; 
Mr.  Dickens,  taking  ofi*ence  at  an  alleged  interference 
on  the  part  of  my  father  in  the  editorship  of  the  Miscellany, 
demanded  fresh  terms.  This  difficulty  was  got  over  by  a 
fresh  agreement,  the  fourth,  in  which  the  Miscellany  was 
to  be  edited  for  £360  a  year,  and  the  two  novels  were  to  be 
paid  for  at  the  price  of  £750  each,  instead  of  £500  as  first 
agreed,  or  £600  as  by  Mr.  Dickens's  own  proposition  in  his 
letter  to  my  father,  dated  July  14,  1837.  On  the  22d  of 
September,  1838,  a  new  agreement  under  seal  was  executed, 
and  it  was  supposed  by  my  father  that  this  would  really  be 
final.  But  it  was  not  so,  for  in  the  month  of  February, 
1839,  Mr.  Dickens  a^ain  became  dissatisfied,  and  refused  to 
continue  the  editor&ip  of  the  Miscellany.  Afler  a  good 
deal  of  discussion  and  correspondence,  fresh  agreements 
were  entered  into,  one  for  Oliver  Tioist  and  the  Miscellany, 
and  the  other  wholly  referring  to  Bamaby  Rudge,  for 
which  mv  father  agreed  to  pav  £4,000.  By  these  agree- 
ments Mr.  Dickens  stipulated  that  he  would  complete 
Barnaby  Rudge  by  the  1st  of  January,  1840,  and  that 
he  would  not  commence  any  other  work  until  such  time 
as  the  work  which  he  had  agreed  to  finish  for  my  father 
should  be  completed ;  and  in  the  same  agreement  it  was 
stipulated  that  it  was  the  intention  of  both  parties  that  the 
work  in  question  (Bamaby  Rudge)  should  be  the  next  work 
written  and  published  by  Mr.  Dickens.  In  December, 
1839,  my  father  announced  Bamaby  Rudge;  on  the  16th  he 


received  a  lawyer's  letter,  stating  that  Mr.  Dickens  would 
not  be  ready  for  three  or  four  months,  and  an  advertisemenk 
appeared  showing  that  Mr.  Dickens  was  about  to  paUuh 
elsewhere  a  novel,  which,  according  to  his  arrangement  with 
my  father,  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  do,  until  he  had  coid- 
pleted  Barnaby  Rudge.  The  separation  between  them  then 
took  place,  and  Mr.  i)ickcns  bought  back  the  copyright  and 
stock  of  Oliver  Twist,  and  discontinued  the  editoruiip  of  the 
Miscellany. 

The  remuneration  to  Mr.  Dickens,  judged  by  his  afta<- 
success,  might  appear  inadequate,  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  when  my  father  signed  an  agreement  for  two 
novels  of  Mr.  Dickens  for  £1,000,  he  had  not  then  written 
any  work  which  showed  the  power  of  a  novelist,  and  that  a 
great  literary  journal  itself  compared  the  young  anthoi't 
reputation  to  the  fiight  of  a  rocket,  and  predicted  that  it 
would  come  down  like  a  stick.      Supposing  my  father  had 
held  Mr.  Dickens  to  his  original  agreement,  he  misht  bavs 
been  thought  to  act  with  illiberauity,  but  he  womd  have 
been  still  within  his  rights ;  and  without  the  imputation  of 
casting  '^  a  network  of  agreements "  around  Mr.  Dickens. 
This  he  did  not  do,  and  that  succession  of  agreements 
followed  of  which  complaint  is  made  in  the  biography,  hot 
eyery  one  of  which  was  more  in  favor  of  Mr.  Dickens  thai 
the  last —  a  conclusive  proof  at  whose  instigation  they  had 
been  changed." 


SHALL  WE  EVER  MEET  AGAIN  I 

Shall  we  ever  meet  again 
In  the  woodland  by  the  sea  ? 
Will  the  moment  bringing  pain 
To  the  heart,  and  to  the  brain, 
Come  again  to  thee  and  roe  ? 
Shall  we  hear  again  the  moaning 
Of  the  ocean  to  the  shore. 
Like  the  ever  low  intoning 
Of  a  celebrant,  Lenore, — 
Shall  we  ever  meet  again  1 
Ah  me,  that  Joy  should  borrow 
A  thom  to  wound  the  heart 
From  the  palo-red  rose  of  Sorrow  I 
Adieu  I  for  we  must  part. 

We  may  never  meet  again 

In  the  woodland  by  the  sea ; 

But  the  song,  and  the  refrain. 

Which  wo  sang  beside  the  main. 

Will  be  ever  dear  to  me. 

There  is  no  sun  that  shineth 

But  hath  its  spot  of  shade ; 

The  brightest  day  declineth. 

And  sweetest  roses  fade. 

We  may  never  meet  again. 

Ah  me,  that  Love  should  borrow 

A  thom  to  wound  the  heart 

From  the  pale-red  rose  of  Sorrow  T 

Adieu  I  for  we  must  part.        Eawaxd 


Burnbtt's  Coooainb  promotes  the  growth  of  the  Hair.  Fro 
fix>m  irriatting  matter. 

"A  Slight  Cold,"  Coughs. — Few  are  aware  of  the  im^ 
tance  of  checking  a  couch  or  "  slight  cold"  which  would  yiel 
to  a  mild  remedy,  if  neglected,  often  attacks  the  lungs.  *' Browne 
Bronchial  Troches  "  give  sure  and  almost  immediate  relief. 

Trials  are  the  common  lot  of  humanity.  Anong  tboc 
best  to  be  endured  is  a  trial  of  the  Amebioan  Housb,  b 
tourists  or  business  men,  when  visitine  Boston,  Few  who  bsi 
tried  the  American  ever  seek  another  hotel,  finding  that  oentn 
quiet,  and  replete  with  all  that  pertains  to  comfort  and  Inxiiry. 

Db.  Louis  A.  Satbb,  one  of  the  most  eminent  ph^rncui 
in  the  dty  of  New  York,  has  carefully  examined  the  analysia  mai 
by  the  Board  of  Hbalth,  of  Geo.  W.  Laird's  "  Bloom,  of  Toatb, 
pronounced  it  entirely  firee  from  any  material  injurious  to  healt 
for  beautifying  the  skin,  and  removing  all  blemishes.  It  is  ti 
best  preparation  in  the  world.    Depot,  5  Qold  Street,  Neir  Yox 

Exauplb  fob  thr  Ladibsl — Mrs.  L.  Slopbr,  Cotto 
wood  Falls  (formerly  of  Leavenworth],  earned,  in  dresamakii) 
with  a  Wheeler  &  Wilson  Machine,  m  65^  months.  Si 3,34 
in  1866  she  earned  $4,250';  in.  December.  1867,  $435.  *I 
machine  has  been  constantly  employed  since  18&1  witlioal 
cent  for  repairs. 
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CUT  LIFE  IN  THE  CAPITAL  OF  THE  OEZBEGS. 

BT  ABMINIU8  YAMBEBT. 

TI7HERE  the  boundless  Hjrrcanian  desert  approaches  the 
YT  Oxus,  a  river  in  central  Asia,  celebrated  far  back  in  an- 
oeot  histoiT,  which,  bending  here  at  a  right  angle,  takes  its 
eoorae  nortnwards  to  Lake  Aral,  lies  Ehiva,  the  capital  of 
the  Ehanat  Khiva,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  chan- 
Belor  tfm  of  the  Ozus,  called  Hazreti  Pehlivan.  Striking, 
indeed,  is  the  contrast  between  this  tract  of  land,  on  the 
i^t  hank  of  the  river,  so  famous  for  its  fertility,  and  the 
dtterts  and  fathomless  oceans  of  sand,  which  extend  on  all 
lides  as  far  as  the  eye  can 'reach ;  but  quite  as  striking  and 
Temtkahle  is  the  difference  between  the  social  relations 
of  the  Oezbc^  as  exhibited  in  Khiva,  their  capital,  and 
those  of  all  the  other  Asiatic  nations,  not  excepting  their 
inmediate  neighbors  in  Persia  and  Bokhara. 

Bestrained  by  the  formidable  barrier  of  this  perilous 
desert,  Asiatic  conquerers  have  seldom,  and  then  only  for  a 
duxt  dme,  made  the  ancient  Khahrezm  the  arena  of  their 
tafige  deeds  of  arms.    Whilst  its  eastern  neighbor,  the 
iaaent  Sogdiana,  lay  on  the  high-road  along  which  the 
Bbfatj  waves  of  Altaic  nations  rolled  westwuxi  fix>m  the 
mej  of  the  Thian-Shan  Mountains,  or  the  inspired  sons 
of  Arabia  once  advanced  victorious  as  far  as  Kashgar  and 
Impend,  leavins  behind  them  on  the  Zerefshan  traces  of 
tittir  power,  Khiva,  situated  farther  distant,  has  been  com- 
pntively  exempt  £nom  foreign  influence.    Dshin^  and 
Aadir  alone  sent  Mther  a  portion  of  their  troops.    The  for- 
oer  maintained  his  supremacy  a  few  short  months,  the  lat- 
ter only  a  few  weeks.    The  rude  and  impetuous  nature  of 
ito  inbalotants,  and  the  stiU  ruder  spirit  of  the  nomadic 
tribes  00  its  borders,  have  always  been  powerful  obstacles  to 
fcragn  invaders.     No  wonder  then,  that  in  spite  of  Islam- 
iBDi  and  a  few  surviving  traces  of  Iranic  refinement,  we 
^ttooyer  in  Khiva  the  genuine  spirit  of  ancient  Niguric  civ- 
^atioo,  and  the  impress  of  that  primitive  Turco-Tataric 
y  viiich  at  the  present  day  we  meet  with  nowhere  in  Tu]> 
Btttt,  nowhere  in  western  Asia,  nowhere  else  among  the 
I  w».Tataric  tribes  but  here.  .  It  is,  therefore,  well  worth 
I « titmbie  to  make  a  small  excursion  to  EUiiva,  in  order  to 
I  •**!»  a  nearer  view  of  this  picture.    In  books  of  travel  a 
I  gder  finds  but  £unt  and  mea^  outlines.    Two  Russians, 
ADavieflf  and  BntenieflT,  s^nd  ^e  Englishmen,  Abbott,  Con- 
■  ^t  Shakspeare,  Richmond  and  Thompson,  who  have  been 
1?  predecessors  in  the  present  century,  have  not  been  able 
V  fiiroish  us  with  more  than  scanty  reports,  in  conseouence 
I  Jfthe  thick  veil  of  mistrust  and  reserve  which,  on  their  dip- 
I J*^  mlssioii,  obscured  their  area  of  observation.    They 
;**^at  some  distance  from  the  town,  in  the  summer-palace, 
l|*fcd  Abdul  Aziztore  Havlisi,  the  usual  residence  of  am- 
:***iopB,  and  could  observe  Oezbeg  life  only  so  far  as  it 
JjKBted  itself  to  them  within  the  narrow  circuit  of  their 
iJ*oal  ^bode.    Th^y  were  not  allowed  to  move  freely  about, 
2»e  intercourse  with  the  people,  or  to  gain  even  an  oc- 
Jjwal  insight  into  their  daily  Ufe.     Can  I  then  be  blamed, 
•  mmi  vacms  my  reminiscences  of  the  part  I  played  of  a 
P^  MolGih,  an  honored  guest  from   Constantinople, 
l^^^^'iAh  to  give  some  particulars  of  daily  life  at 

^  Constantinople  must  be  seen  from  the  Bosporus,  to 
**«  the  most  favorable  impression,  Ispahan  trom  the 


southern  mountain-range  vid  Majan,  Herat  from  the  road 
through  Khodsha  Abdmla  Ansan,  Bokhara  from  the  road  at 
Karakul ;  so  a  traveller  should '  approach  Khiva  by  the 
road  from  Merv  or  Deregoz  through  that  part  of  the  Kara- 
kum  (black  sand)  which  extends,  like  a  tongue,  to  the 
walls  of  the  town.  Here  we  come  at  once  from  a  bottom- 
less waste  of  sand  to  verdant  meadows,  from  the  region  of 
tamarisks  to  delightful  elms  and  poplars,  from  the  chilling 
aspect  of  death  to  the  luxuriance  of  life  and  vegetation. 
The  outward  appearance  of  this  capital,  together  with  the 
square  citadel,  rising  in  the  centre,  and  separated  by  four 
gates  from  the  rest  of  the  town,  offers  little  or  nothing  of 
interest  to  the  eye  accustomed  to  Asiatic  memorials,  or  of 
what  would  satisfy  his  expectation  of  a  caoital.  To  wander 
through  this  chaos  of  houses  and  crenellated  courtyards 
would  not  repay  the  trouble.  We  will  merely  present  the 
reader  with  a  bird's-eye  view,  and  make  him  in  this  manner 
acquainted  with  Khiva. 

Let  us  go  aloft  The  compact  mass  of  houses,  in  which 
a  couple  of  narrow  and  crooked  streets  are  distin^ishable, 
is  the  citadel,  just  mentioned,  Itsh-Kale,  the  residence  of 
the  severely  and  some  of  the  principal  functionaries,  and 
where  the  bazar  and  the  higher  oraer  of  medresses  are 
situated.  Round  this  inner  quarter  of  the  city  extend  far 
and  wide  the  gardens  and  public  squares.  Eastward  lies 
the  quarter  Or  Rehin  Bendi,  and  farther  off,  to  the  south- 
east, the  reservcur  Bala  Hauz,  with  the  bazar- of  the  barbers 
contiguous  to  it,  just  as  in  Bokhara,  and,  if  I  am  correctly 
informed,  in  Khoxand  and  all  the  larger  towns  of  central 
Asia.  Looking  southward,  we  see,  in  all  its  extent,  the 
laree  ouarter  Jeni  Bazar;  to  the  west,  Jeni  Kale  and 
Rafen^;  to  the  north,  Bahdshe,  with  the  reservoir  of 
the  same  name.  This  confused  mass  of  large  and  small 
buildings,  seen  from  above,  may  be  any  thing,  but  does  not 
convey  the  impression  of  a  capital ;  and,  but  for  the  few 
scattered  monuments,  marked  oy  their  ornament  of  glazed 
tiles,  which  rise  from  the  multitude  of  yellow  clay  dwell- 
ings, there  would  be  literally  not  a  single  point  on  which 
the  eye  could  rest,  for  a  change  from  its  fatigue. 

The  finest  view  is  from  the  short  tower  of  the  Medemin 
College.  This  tower  was  intended  to  have  been  a  third 
part  higher  than  it  is  atpresent,  but  the  death  of  its  builder 
nnistrated  his  plan.  Irom  this  point  appear  the  domo- 
riiaped  roofs  of  the  medresse  Ali  Khuli  Khan,  the  elegant 
dome  of  the  Hazret  i  Pehlivan,  and  some  private  dwelung- 
houses.  Farther  south-east,  the  mosque  Shaleker  strikes 
the  eye.  The  public  squares,  the  tanks  of  dirty  water,  and 
the  subterranean  baths,  form  a  very  disagreeable  prospect, 
and  it  is  a  refreshing  relief  to  the  spectator  to  look  beyond 
these  ancient  and  ^lodem  monuments  of  Oezbeg  architec- 
ture, upon  the  chain  of  pretty  summer-houses  on  the  ri^ht 
and  leA,  with  their  gardens  luxuriant  with  vegetation,  which 
skirt  the  fore-ground  of  the  horizon.  Nature  often  puts 
art  to  shame,  but  nowhere  more  conspicuously  than  in 
Khiva.  So  much  for  the  external  aspect  of  the  capital;  we 
will  now  make  a  small  tour  round  the  interior,  and  inspect 
the  daily  life  of  its  inhabitants. 

A  summer's  morning  in  EUiiva  1  how  infinitely  its  charms 
surpass  the  poisonous  atmosphere  of  low-lying  Bokhara, 
ana  many  other  places  in  Turkestan,  familiar  to  me !  The 
air,  although  only  for  a  short  time,  is  of  marvellous  purity. 
An  indescribable,  solemn  stillness  reigns  throughout  all 
nature ;  and  it  seems  as  if  the  silent  image  of  the  surround- 
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ing  desert  were  reflected  in  this  oasiB  during  the  hours  of 
the  early  morning. 

By  three  or  four  o'clock  everybody  has  crept  forth  into 
the  open  air  from  out  the  square  mosquito-nets,  which  even 
the  poorest  person  draws  over  his  felt  bed.  Attendance  at 
mosque  is  not  here,  as  in  Bokhara,  a  matter  of  obligation ; 
only  thick-headed  MoUahs,  and  the  orthodox  who  pay  court 
tc  them,  are  seen  there  at  morning  prayer,  otir  and 
activity,  but  only  sparsely,  can  be  seen  at  this  time  on  the 
banks  of  the  canals  and  the  public  water-tanks,  where  all 
are  en^atred  in  performing  the  sacred  ablutions,  and  arran- 
ging &eir  toilet  as  their  relimon  prescribes.  The  time 
occupied  by  prayer  is  shorter  than  m  Bokhara,  but  all  the 
longrer  is  the  duration  of  the  breakfast  which  succeeds  it. 
Whilst  the  heau  monde  there,  on  the  Zerefshan,  are  refresh- 
ing themselvefi  with  tea,  here,  in  Kiva,  people,  at  this  early 
hour  of  the  morning,  lay  hold  of  the  huge  bowl  full  of  rice 
swimming  in  fat,  or  the  strengthening  dish  borck,  or  a 
savory  cutlet  of  mutton  or  horseflesh ;  nor  does  any  one, 
not  excepting  the  prince  himself  and  grandees,  go  to  his 
work  until  he  has  thoroughly  eaten  his  Sll,  a  business  with 
which  the  day  invariably  begins. 

In  the  bazars,  also,,  and  public  streets  some  signs  of 
*.  activity  and  life  are  at  this  hour  perceptible.  Activity^  in- 
deed it  is,  but  how  different  from  the  bazars  at  Bokhara, 
Karchis,  and  Samarkand  1  How  striking  is  the  contrast 
between  the  Tadshik  element  animated  by  the  lively  Iranic 
blood,  and  the  sleepy  sedateness  of  a  group  of  clumsy  and 
ungainly  Oezbe^s! 

It  is  not  merely  in  the  fiery  expression  of  the  eye,  not 
merely  in  the  quickness  of  gesticulation,  the  picturesque 
turban,  the  light  cliaussure,  the  short  upper  tunic,  the 
brighter  colors,  but  in  all  and  every  particular,  that  the 
ease  and  lightness  of  the  aborigines  or  Turkestan  forcibly 
contrast  with  the  Turkish  race,  for  centuries  their  close 
neighbors.  The  Turk  sees  only  something  ridiculous  and 
humiliating  in  any  eager  and  impetuous  movement,  any 
outward  manifestation  of  feeling  or  excitement,  any  supple 
and  graceful  turn  of  the  hand  or  foot.  On  the  contrary, 
he  presses  upon  his  brow  a  cap,  several  pounds  in  weight, 
ana  shaped  like  a  stufled  sheep-skin;  he  wears,  even  in 
the  height  of  summer,  a  wadded  over-coat,  which  reaches 
down  to  his  ankles,  and  is  buttoned  up  and  hermetically 
>  sealed  from  top  to  bottom ;  his  boots  are  so  clumsy  and 
capacious  as  to  hold  at  least  one  large  bundle  of  straw  and 
three  yards  of  linen ;  nay,  even  the  women  are  allowed  to 
make  but  a  slight  dificrence  in  their  head-dress  and  chaua- 
sure  frx)m  that  of  the  men.  The  idea  of  heaviness,  in 
whatever  manner  represented,  afibrds  them  pleasure.  It 
is  only  in  the  image  of  a  marble-like  impassiveness  and 
gravity,  that  an  Oezbeg  can  discover  a  state  of  perfection. 

Twice  a  week  only,  on  the  customary  market  days,  is 
J^hiva  .the  scene  of  more  animation.  Among  the  crowd 
of  town-traders  and  hawkers,  who  throng  the  narrow  space 
of  the  bazar,  move  men  and  women  from  the  country  sell- 
ing their  wares.  It  is  chiefly  natural  products  and  those 
ot  primitive  industry  which  are  exposed  for  sale.  In  the 
spring  you  see  long  pieces  of  linen,  of  a  thin,  loose  tex- 
ture, colored  silk  stuiis,  and  under-garments,  which  have 
been  made  during. the  lon^  winter  evenings.  Some  people 
are  walking  about  with  large  pitchers,  similar  to  tnat  of 
Robekah,  which  has  become  historical.  These  pitchers 
c:;nnot  be  put  down  on  the  ground,  but  only  placed  in  a 
leaning  position ;  and,  on  account  of  the  narrow  opening, 
tlie  vessel  has  to  be  broken  in  order  to  reach  its  contents, 
—  a  kind  of  syrup  called  shirej  which  is  prepared  of  the 
finest  fruits  of  the  country,  such  as  mulberries,  marillas, 
melons,  and  some  sort  of  small  plums.  Bread,  vegetables, 
and  any  odier  victuals  are  sold  only  in  the  early  morning 
and  the  evening,  and  never  in  such  large  quantities  as  in 
other  Asiatic  towns,  since  every  Oezbeg  house-keeper,  how- 
ever high  in  rank,  herself  prepares  daily  what  is  required 
ibr  the  house. 

About  ten  o'clock  a  perceptible  silence  creeps  through 
the  cool  rooms  of  the  bazar  and  the  public  streets.  The 
sun  in  Khiva  is  hot,  burning  hot,  and  the  siesta  of  the  Oez- 
begs,  addicted  as  they  are  to  an  immenie  amount  of  rest 


and  ease,  begins  earlier  and  ends  later  than  in  any  odier 
sister-town  of  Turkestan.  Long  before  this  hour  the  can- 
van  has  been  ready  for  tl\e  journey,  and  has  left  the  towo; 
the  trades-people  have  returned  from  the  market;  the  arti- 
sans in  their  workshops  and  the  students  in  the  medresses 
have  finished  their  morning  work.  Even  the  Kahn  has  to 
discharge  his  duties  as  rtUer  at  an  early  hour  of  the  daj. 
All  withdraw,  and  at  noon  scarcely  any  one  is  seen  in  the 
streets  of  Khiva,  except  an  occasions!  slave,  or  peihapi 
some  wandering  madman,  running  about  in  the  garb  of 
nature,  despite  the  burning  sun. 

I  preferred  generally  to  survey  the  scene  of  public  lift 
from  some  tea-shop,  in  the  cool  interior  of  whioi  many  a 
loquacious  Oezbeg  or  poetical  bel  esprit  would  endeavor  to 
kill  time ;  but  often  I  felt  delighted  when  die  fourth  hour  of 
the  afternoon  arrived,  and  I  could  resume  my  stadj  in  the 
open  air.  llie  best  and  most  faithful  representation  of  life 
and  customs  afforded  to  the  stranger,  is  witnessed  along 
the  banks  of  the  Balahanz,  a  small  piece  of  water  to  the 
north-east  of  Khiva.  This  pool,  and  indeed  the  whole 
neighborhood,  are  said  to  resemble,  on  a  lareer  scale,  the 
Ri^istan  in  Bokhara,  but  it  is  not  kept  with  tne  same  care^ 
and  is  less  fr^uented  than  the  latter.  Several  tali  and 
shady  elms  fringe  the  water's  edge,  and  here  and  there 
are  plots  of  ground  laid  out  in  flower-beds,  but  I  nerer 
met  nere  with  life  so  varied  or  animated  as  in  Bokhara. 

Here  you  perceive  a  knot  of  elderly  Oezbeg  gentlemen, 
seated  in  a  close  circle  upon  a  reed  mat  (6vriaJ,  and  reach- 
ing to  each  other  the  short-tubed  te/iuoit,  the  pipe  d 
central  Asia,  whilst  the  most  honored  among  them  ii 
serving  out  tea  fh)m  a  teapot  covered  over  with  a  pocket- 
handkerchief.  The  heat  of  the  day  and  the  warm  bever^ 
produce  together  a  visible  efi*ect.  One  of  the  party  iripefl 
off*  the  perspiration  with  the  wide  sleeve  of  ms  coat; 
another  rubs  his  brow  with  his  skin  cap,  which  may  occar 
sionally  be  slightly  raised,  but  which  for  propriety's  sake 
is  seldom  taken  off*  in  public  places.  The  conversadon  ii 
carried  on  calmly  and  quietly;  the  subject  is  generally 
politics,  that  is  to  say,  stories  of  robbers  and  bri^nda^ 
court  intrigues,  and  the'  small  affairs  of  officials.  KeUgioo 
is  here,  as  in  the  sister  Khanat,  confined  solely  to  the 
abodes  of  the  learned  and  recluse.  Often,  when  I  have 
been  standing  in  my  disguise  before  such  a  group,  shaking 
my  keshkul  ^beg^ar's  tray^  before  them,  and  begging  almii 
the  admiration  I  have  felt  for  the  dignified  and  earnest 
demeanor  of  these  people  has  kept  me  starins  at  theOi 
even  after  several  among  them  had  untied  their  long  punei 
and  thrown  a  few  coins  towards  me. 

At  some  little  distance  from  this  group  is  seen  a  numhei 
of  young  dandies.  Their  garments  are  of  lighter  and 
more  gaudy  colors ;  their  girdle  consists  generally  of  a  red 
Russian  kerchief,  and  the  small  articles  of  daily  use,  whid 
hang  down  from  it  on  the  left  side,  denote  clearly  the  rani 
and  a^e  of  the  wearer.  Their  conversation  is  more  livel] 
than  that  of  their  elders.  They  examine  each  other  Mrith  can 
and  minuteness ;  but  the  remarks  on  this  Oezbeg  boulcTsn 
are  chiefly  directed  to  the  handle  of  the  weapon  won  a 
this  public  parade,  which  is  inlaid  with  precious  stones,  o 
to  the  Quality  of  the  blade,  or  they  talk  of  horses  and  hai 
ness,  of^  the  "  lions  "  of  the  day,  renowned  for  their  bravei] 
of  the  deeds  of  heroism  on  marauding  expeditions  {ak 
mam),  and  so  forth. 

In  another  spot  are  gathered  the  youths  of  hope  an 
promise,  for  age  alone,  and  not  rank,  forms. here  tne  lie 
of  separation.  One  of  them  has  brought  with  him  a  falcoi 
and  IS  diverting  the  company  by  letting  it  loose  amoa 
some  harmless  sparrows.  Others  again  find  pleasure  i 
watohing  an  encounter  between  two  rams,  or  a  partridg 
fight,  —  a  sport  confined  to  Khiva,  —  for  which  the  Un 
are  early  tamed,  and  provided  with  sharp  spurs.  Th< 
there  are  a  number  of  olind  men,  sturdy  beggars,  recitii 
the  Koran,  and  especially  Bachshis  (troubadours^,  wl 
move  undisturbed  from  one  group  to  another,  perronnii 
either  their  own  or  other  peo|ne's  compositions,  and  givi 
life  and  animation  to  the  scene  by  the  inspiriting  strain 
their  music. 

In  this  manner  the  inhaUtants  spend  some  three  or  ft 
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hoars  together,  until  at  iaist  prayers  and  the  approach  of 
erenmi  send  them  to  their  homes.  The  streets  m  Khiva, 
IS  in  all  the  towns  of  central  Asia,  soon  become  deserted, 
and  solitude  rekns  almost  unbroken  in  the  early  hours  of 
the  eTening.  ^e  pashebs  (watchmen  and  policemen)  per^ 
amboiate  erery  part  of  this  labyrinth  of  houses,  beginning 
their  round  from  the  eastern  gate  of  the  citadel,  and  bran- 
dishing with  martial  ardor  their  huge  sticks,  armed  with 
iroQ  rings.  Woe  betide  the  man  whose  way  lies  past  them, 
if  he  hss  ventured  out  without  a  lantern,  or  is  paseinz 
&loD|  the  street  in  a  noisy  manner  or  a  somewhat  jovial 
mood.  Nay,  their  quiet  but  authoritative  glance  of  securi- 
ty penetrates  even  into  the  interior  of  the  houses.  They 
bow  exactly  those  youthful  knight-errants  of  society,  who 
eiralessly  sally  forth  on  some  forbidden  love-adventure,  or 
joLQ  in  carousals  and  other  amusements,  contrary  to  the 
oatiooal  ideas  of  morality.  And  since  they  are  tolerably  well 
rwarded  for  the  discovery  of  any  supposed  crime  or  oiience, 
it  is  easily  explained  why  they  devote  themselves  with 
nich  onobsfructed  zeal  to  their  business  of  espionagej  and 
take  such  immense  pains  to  effect  the  publication  of  a 
seaadaL  Bat  a  terrible  fate  awaits  the  delinquent  thus 
eaptored,  for  even  the  most  trifling  ofl'ence,  as  we  should 
esteem  it,  is  there  punished  with  death. 

On  some  occasions  Khiva  assumes  the  appearance  of 
more  than  ordinary  stir  and  excitement ;  as,  for  instance, 
when  the  army  sets  out  on  service,  or  some  high  officer  of 
state  departs  to  take  the  field,  or  especially  when  the  Khan 
kaTes  hb  residence  in  town,  however  short  a  period  he 
naj  be  absent  Even  when  he  takes  his  ordinary  rides  he 
is  subjected  to  certain  ceremonies  which  are  strictly  ob- 
seryecL  Two  hours  before  his  departure  the  loud  and 
sbriU  sound  of  trumpets  from  the  tower  announces  to  the 
people  that  soon  they  will  be  p^mitted  to  refresh  them- 
•ehes  with  a  sight  of  their  sovereign's  countenance. 
Quickly  those  shops  in  the  bazars,  past  which  the  pro- 
wnon  will  go,  are  decorated  with  oright-colored  cotton 
staffs  and  kerchiefs ;  every  one  takes  his  position,  ready  to 
make  deep  obeisance,  and  should  even  the  royal  company 
pass  daily  through  the  same  street,  still  the  same  profound 
grarity  and  solemn  devotion  is  uniformly  manifested  by  the 
po{raIace.  For  centuries  this  ceremony  has  remained  un- 
fhaDved,  and  whoever  has  seen  the  present  Khan  of  Khiva 
ifl  poblic  will  realize  exactly  the  appearance  of  the  solemn 
pro«*sJon  of  a  Tlmur,  Sultan  Mahmud  of  Giznee,  and 
Jjba"  central- Asiatic  princes,  celebrated  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
i«  procession  is  headed  by  two,  four,  or  six  trumpeters, 
B^'hinv  in  file,  the  horrible  noise  of  whose  instruments 
•J^d  pierce  the  tymcanum  of  even  an  Oezbeg  rustic. 
Behind  them  are  several  skatirs  (runners),  who  wear  bells 
ja  their  ankles  and  thighs,  and  look  very  strange  in  their 
M  garments  and  pointed  head-gear.  Then  follow  Uuree 
« foop  iettek  (led  norses),  richly  caparisoned,  which  are 
W  bj  toe  bridle,  and  step  proudly  alon^ ;  and  next  ap- 
pn  the  mehier  —  a  kind  of  minister  of  the  interior —  on 
■Js^jaek,  attended  by  a  small  retinue.  Behind  him  comes 
■eaunister  of  police,  wha  is  also  chief  executioner;  he  is 
Jjj^ise  on  horseback,  and  brandishes  a  hu^e,  silver^ud- 
*d  bllon.  Immediately  afier  him  rides  his  Majesty  the 
«nf  generally  in  a  sleepy  attitude,  without  a  sign  of 
**J*^i  or  of  what  passes  in  Europe  for  chivalry  and 
^*™«8.  Sometimes  two  servants  walk  by  his  side,  on 
2a!!^^J  *nd  left,  who  answer  the  greeting  "  Selam 
™«Bn**  of  his  subjects,  with  an  "  Aieikum  e  seleam,"  since 
w  Boral  Highness  thinks  the  trouble  too  great  to  respond 
■jpenon,  by  a  slight  movement  of  the  head,  to  the  salutes 
gl  acclamatioiui  of  welcome  that  await  him.  Behind  the 
*«ii  walk  the  Inaks,  four  grandees  of  the  Khanat,  in 
JJ^pany  with  the  children  and  male  relations  of  the  reign- 
■K  prince.    A  whole  crowd  of  servants  conclude  the  pro- 


uaddidon  to  stich  moments  of  popular  excitement,  life 
M  ^^^  piesents  an  extremely  animated  and  solemn  aspect 
«4e  time  of  the  Noruz  (the  festival  of  the  New  Year). 
™fertival  is  of  Persian  origin,  and  is  celebrated  with 
^l^w'wn  solemnity  in  Iran;  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
">^  ia  great  estimation  throughout  central  Asia,  and  espe- 


cially in  Khiva,  because  here  Islamism  was  comparatively 
far  less  successful  in  effacing  the  ancient  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  Parsee  civilization  than  in  Bokhara,  where  the 
Noruz,  although  considered  of  high  importance  as  late  as 
the  period  of  me  Samanides,  is  now  almost  entirely  prohibit- 
ed, on  the  ground  of  its  being  contrary  to  the  Islamitic 
law. 

In  Khiva,  as  in  Iran,  this  festival  is  celebrated  at  the 
time  of  the  spring  equinox ;  but  with  less  astronomical  ex- 
actness here  than  in  the  Persian  capital,  for  want  of  an  ac- 
curate calendar.  A  few  days  before  the  appointed  time,  the 
city  ma^ates  repair  to  the  Khan,  in  order  to  obtain  his 
permission  to  celebrate  the  feast.  They  bring  with  them, 
as  presents,  either  fruit  or  sweetmeats,  served  upon  large 
wooden  saucers  (kondsha\  and  receive  other  presents  in  re- 
turn, mostly  knives  witn  ornamented  handles,  handsome 
robes,  or  pieces  of  cloth.  The  whole  of  this  interview  is, 
of  course,  a  formal  affair  of  civility,  and  his  Majesty  the 
Khan  condescends  accordingly,  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
state  of  his  political  relations,  to  fix  the  duration  of  the 
festival  for  either  five  or  seven  davs.  Before  the  appointed 
time  arrives,  tents  are  erected,  in  all  the  public  squares. 
By  so  doing,  the  inhabitants  of  Khiva  pay  homage  to  a 
national  passion,  viz.,  to  leave  their  dwellings,  which,  be- 
ing built,  are  stationary,  and  therefore  distasteiful  to  Uieir 
ideas  for  at  least  a  few  days,  that  is,  as  long  as  the  festival 
lasts.  In  this  manner  they  turn  nomads  for  a  time.  What- 
ever their  houses  possess  in  the  way  of  elegance  or  comfoi*t, 
whatever  savory  food  or  sweetmeats  are  contained  in  their 
store-rooms,  all  is  removed  to  the  tent;  the  great  and 
wealthy  even  erect  tents  for  their  guests ;  in  a  word,  it  ap- 
pears as  if  some  influential  guest  were  expected  by  each 
and  all.  This  guest,  whose  arrival  is  thus  eagerly  awaited, 
is  the  Noruz,  the  beginning  of  spring,  the  awakening  of 
nature,  —  that  nature,  whicn  to  an  Eastern,  destitute  ot  art 
and  industry,  is  of  far  greater  importance  than  to  the  na- 
tions of  the  West,  and  on  the  regulations  of  which  his  food 
and  clothing,  his  welfare  or  misery,  his  very  existence 
depends. 

The  court  astrologer  having  signified  the  change  of 
the  year  from  the  pages  of  an  oM  torn  almanac,  quite 
out  of  date,  and  which  he  himself  does  not  understand,  the 

Sandees  of  the  land  repair  on  a  solemn  visit  to  the  Khan, 
e  awaits  their  arrival,  robed  in  his  festival  attire ;  and 
after  his  lips  have  pronounced  the  "  Hait  kutlug  bolgai " 
(«  May  the  festival  be  propitious  I  "),  and  they  have  returned 
uie  customary  salutation,  the  feast  begins.  During  the  first 
three  days  uninterrupted  carousals,  incessant  feasting,  and  the 
everlasting  drinkingof  tea  embarrass  even  the  most  active  of 
Oezbeg  stomachs.  The  children  are  busy  coloring  eggs,  with 
which  they  divert  themselves  at  spring-time  here  in  tne  far 
East,  in  Islamitic  Asia,  in  the  same  manner  as  with  us  at 
Easter  in  Christian  Europe ;  a  remarkable  coincidence,  and 
a  fact  which  lends  additional  interest  to  the  origin  of  this 
very  ancient  custom.  In  some  tents,  it  is  said,  the  table  is 
spread,  and  eating  carried  on  incessantly,  except  when  mo- 
mentarily interrupted  to  receive  a  visitor,  or  for  the  per- 
formance of  some  solemn  act,  as,  in  particular,  that  of  giv- 
ing a  slave  his  fireedom.  As  with  us  in  Europe,  the  faithful 
servant  receives  a  New-Tear's  gift,  so  in  central  Asia,  on 
the  arrival  of  the  Noruz,  the  master  is  in  the  habit  of  eman- 
cipating a  slave.  The  Khan  also  provides  public  amuse- 
ments from  his  private  purse.  Musicians  are  stationed  in 
various  places,  as  well  as  the  favorite  Backshis  and  popular 
rhymers;  here  and  there  ^gantic  cauldrons  are  kept  in 
readiness,  filled  with  rice  swimming  in  mutton-fat ;  tea  also  is 
served  out  at  the  expense  of  the  otate ;  and  afler  the  whole 
assembled  population  have  taken  their  fill,  wrestling  acro- 
bats, rope-dancers,  and  camel  and  ram  fights  are  provided 
for  their  amusement.  Illuminations  even  are  not  forgotten, 
but  these  evince  an  extremely  primitive  power  of  invention. 
Old  worn-out  overooats,  women's  garments,  and  other  ma- 
terial of  the  same  kind,  are  dipp^  in  rancid  fat,  and  are 
then  hung  up  on  tall  poles  in  vanousparts  of  the  town,  and 
set  fire  to  at  an  appointed  signal.  The  crackling  noise  of 
the  flames  afifords  peculiar  delight  to  Oezbeg  ears,  but  our 
European  public  would  ill  brook  this  foul-odored  display  oC 
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PTTotechnics.  Similar  exliibitions  are  said  to  take  place  at 
the  celebration  of  a  victory.  On  these  occasions  musicians 
are  placed  npon  all  the  town  gates,  and  for  several  davs  in 
snccession,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  delight  the  multitude  as- 
sembled below  with  the  deafening  noiseof  their  instruments. 
After  the  capture  of  Merv,  where  the  Sarik-Turkomans  suf- 
fered a  signal  defeat,  the  celebration  of  this  victory  lasted  in 
Khiva  twelve  days. 

Together  with  the  above  detuls,  which  contribute  to 
form  a  picture  of  the  capital  of  the  ancient  Eharezm  we 
will  give,  in  conclusion,  a  risxan/i  of  the  difference  in  the 
character  of  its  inha.bitants  from  those  of  Bokhara. 

Khiva  bears  the  stamp  of  the  roughness  of  disposition  so 
characteristic  of  ancient  TAtars,  but  offers  a  striking  con- 
trast to  their  taste  for  music,  poetry,  and  trivial  amusements. 
Islamitic  culture  and  refinement  of  manners,  according  to 
the  general  idea  in  Turkestan,  have  little  interest  for  the 
inhskbitant  of  Khiva.  He,  on  the  contrary,  loves  to  absorb 
himself  in  the  contemplation  of  the  warlike  pictures  of  old 
times;  his  types  of  manly  virtue  are  Timur,  Mohammed 
Shah,  the  Kharezmian  and  Ebu  Muslim :  in  a  word,  he  is 
characterized  by  a  strange  mixture  of  primitive  nomadic 
life  and  martial  impetuosity,  of  feelings  of  compassion  and 
un-heard-of  cruelty,  of  an  idyllic  tranquillity  of  mind  and  a 
lust  for  universal  conquest.  He  cares  litue  for  the  outer 
world ;  the  inner  relations  of  daily  life  interest  him  perhaps 
for  a  day ;  and  although  extremely  happy  to  be  in  posses- 
sion of  the  fertile  lands  on  the  lower  Oxus,  yet  neither 
the  prince  and  the  grandees,  nor  the  moUahs  and  the 
country  people  have  hitherto  exhibited  much  alarm  or 
disquietude  at  the  threat  of  Russian  occupation,  which 
hanvs,  like  the  sword  of  DaoK>cles,  over  their  heads.  Like 
his  kinsman  on  the  Bosporus,  whose  exclamation  is,  **'  Nar 
sib  baka  Itin  "  Q'  Fate  we  shall  see  " ),  so  he  comprehends 
his  whole  thoughts  and  cares  in  the  sentence,  **^  Khudar  kala 
gani^O^AsGodwiUsit"). 

In  Bokhara,  on  the  contrary,  where  a  desire  for  Tranic 
culture  is  united  with  a  truly  Islamitic  and  ungovernable 
religious  fanaticism,  the  tadshik  f  i.e.,  Iranic)  population  has 
always  longed  for  the  flourishing  period  or  the  Bagdad 
Khalifat,  or  of  a  Sultan  Hussein  Mirza  Beikeras,  to  return* 
The  civilization  of  Khiva  is  considered  identical  with  a 
Kirgiso-Turkomanic  rudeness  and  absence  of  refinement; 
instead  of  war,  Bokhara  seeks  for  learning  and  erudition ; 
the  charms  of  poetry  and  domestic  contentment  give  way 
to  the  attractions  of  outward  show  and  splendor.  And 
just  as  the  population  itself  contains  a  lar^e  admixture  of 
Irano-Turanic  elements,  so  the  portrait  of  tneir  character  is 
crowded  with  the  most  unmistakable  features  of  these  two 
races. 


THE  BOYHOOD  OP  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

No  biomphy  has  ever  taken  its  readers  so  much  by  sur- 
prise as  Mr.  Forster's  life  of  Dickens.  That  early  observa- 
tion must  have  supplied  Dickens'  with  a  great  part  of  his 
wonderful  knowledge  of  that  struggling  poverty  which,  as 
Mr.  Forster  truly  says, "  is  nowhere  more  vividly  shown  than 
in  the  commoner  streets  of  the  ordinary  London  suburb,"  was 
plain.  That  he  had  introduced  more  recollections  of  his 
own  life  into  "  David  Copperfield  "  than  into  any  other  of  his 
books  was  plain  also.  But  the  most  careful  and  sympathizing 
reader  of  uiis  novel  could  not  have  guessed  that  the  two  most 
striking  chapters  in  it  were  a  mere  extract  from  an  unfin- 
ished autobio^phy  written  long  before  the  fancy  of  "  David 
Copperfield  "  nad  even  ^*  begun  to  take  shape  in  his  mind." 
Considered  in  connection  with  the  first  and  second  chapters 
of  Mr.  Forster's  life,  these  two  chapters  stand  alone  in  liter- 
ature. They  are  remarkable  for  the  restrained  passion 
which  runs  through  them ;  for  the  wonderfiil  keenness  of  in- 
sight which  originally  stored  up  the  materials ;  for  the  re- 
tentiveness  which  could  recall  every  memorandum  made  on 
the  mind  of  a  child  often ;  for  the  passionate  self-commisera- 
tion which  underlies  even  the  most  humorous  passages. 
They  supply  the  foundation  of  parts  of  almost  every  book 
he  luis  written.    They  serve  to  explain  the  limits  by  which 


his  genius  was  marked  off  on  all  sides.  They  show  tbst 
Dickens  was  never  at  his  best  except  when  describing  scenes 
and  characters  which  he  had  seen  in  his  earliest  chudhood, 
or  on  which  his  childish  fancy  had  been  exercised.  He 
same  experience  could  not  have  had  the  same  results  if  it 
had  come  any  earlier  or  any  later  in  his  life.  If  his  father  liad 
been  in  the  Marshalsea  at  the  time  of  his  son's  birth,  Dick- 
ens wonld  not  have  had  the  same  tense  of  having  Men 
fi^m  something  better ;  and  in  losing  this  he  wotud  hare 
lost  that  insight  into  the  poverty  he  describes,  which, 
while  it  requires  absolute  acquaintance  with  the  thin?  de- 
scribed, requires  also  an  external  stand-point  from  which  to 
survey  it.  To  men  bohi  in  rags,  as  to  men  bom  in  purple, 
their  surroundings  come  too  naturally  to  make  much  impres- 
sion on  them,  n  his  father  had  kept  out  of  the  Marshalsea 
two  or  three  years  longer,  Dickens  would  never  have  had 
the  same  hopelessness  of  conviction  that  he  was  never  to 
rise  from  the  degradation  he  so  loathed  and  resented,  and  so 
would  have  been  less  open  to  the  impression  it  made  on 
him.  The  iron  that  stamped  his  memory  with  every  par- 
ticular of  the  old  house  at  Hungerford-stairs  was,  and 
needed  to  be,  an  iron  that  had  first  entered  into  his  souL  It 
is  a  noticeable  feature  in  this  fragment  of  autobioopraphy 
that  wherever  it  differs  from  the  version  of  it  publishea  in 
**  David  Copperfield  "  it  differs  from  it  by  being  more  wrought 
up.  Most  men  having  thus  to  deal  with  a  chapter  mm 
their  own  life  would  have  found  it  necessary  to  dress  it  in 
more  vivid  colors,  to  make  the  feeling  more  intense,  to  strife 
to  excite  in  the  reader's  mind  a  stronger  sympathy  for  the 
hero  of  the  novel  than  could  be  created  by  unvarnished 
facts.  Dickens  felt  no  such  need.  Wherever  the  autobi- 
ography and  the  novel  part  company  it  is  by  reason  of 
omissions  or  softenings  down  in  the  novel.  It  is  worth 
while  to  compare  a  few  passages.  This  is  David  Coppe^ 
field  speaking :  — 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  surprise  to  me  even  now  that  I  can  hsn 
been  so  easily  thrown  away  at  such  an  age.  A  child  of  excellent 
abilities,  and  with  strong  powers  of  observation,  qaick,  eagfx, 
delicate,  and  soon  hnrt  bodny  or  mentally,  it  seems  wonderroito 
me  that  no  one  shoold  have  made  any  sign  in  my  behalf. 

This  is  the  autobiography :  — 

0 

It  is  wonderful  to  me  how  I  could  have  been  ao  easily  cast  awsf 
at  such  an  age.  It  is  wonderful  to  me  that  even  after  my  descent 
into  the  poor  little  drudge  I  had  been  since  we  came  to  London, 
no  one  had  compassion  enough  on  me — a  child  of  singolar 
abilities,  qaick,  eager,  delicate,  and  soon  hurt,  bodily  or  mental- 
ly — to  BU|^st  that  something  might  have  been  spared,  as  oc^ 
tainly  it  might  have  been,  to  place  me  at  any  common  school.  • 
.  .  My  father  and  mother  were  quite  satisfied.  They  oonld 
hardly  have  been  more  so  if  I  had  been  twenty  yean  of  age,  dis> 
tingnished  at  a  grammar  school  and  going  to  Cambridge. 

Or  take  the  sentence  in  which  David  Copperfield  describes 
his  loneliness.  **  From  Monday  morning  to  Saturday  ni^ 
I  had  no  advice,  no  counsel,  no  encouragement,  no  consola- 
tion, no  assistance,  no  support  of  any  kind,  from  any  one 
that  I  can  call  to  mind,  as  I  hope  to  go  to  heaven."  And 
compare  with  it  the  parallel  sentences  in  the  autobiogra[)hv* 
^  I  suppose  my  lodging  was  paid  for  by  mv  father.  I  certainly 
did  not  pay  it  myself;  ana  I  certainly  had  no  other  assist- 
ance whatever  (the  making  of  my  clothes,  I  think,  excepted), 
from  Monday  morning  until  Saturday  night.  Ko  advice, 
no  counsel,  no  encouragement,  no  consolation,  no  supporti 
from  any  one  that  I  can  call  to  mind,  so  help  me  God.** 
Again,  in  "David  Copperfield,"  the  chapters  which  deal 
with  his  life  at  Murastone  and  Grimby's  are  thus  in- 
troduced :  —  "I  now  approach  a  period  of  my  life  which  I 
can  never  lose  the  remembrance  of  while  I  remember  any 
thing;  and  the  recollection  of  which  has  often,  without 
any  invocation,  come  before  me  like  a  ghost  and  haunted 
happier  times."  This  retains  the  purport  of  the  correspond- 
ing paragraphs  in  the  autobiography,  out  the  details  given  in 
the  latter  convey  a  far  stronger  impression  of  the  extremity 
of  horror  which  the  recollection  always  awakened  in  him : — 

Until  old  Hungerfbrd  Market  was  pulled  down,  until  old  nnn* 
gerford^stairs  were  destroyed,  and  the  very  nature  of  the  ground 
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cbngei  I  nerer  had  the  courage  to  go  back  to  the  place  where 
Bj  KTvitade  began.  I  never  saw  it.  I  could  not  endure  to  ^o 
vat  It,  For  many  rears  when  I  came  to  Robert  Warren's  in 
Ibe  Strand  [the  riyaf  blacking  warehouse]  I  crossed  over  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  war  to  aroid  a  certain  smell  of  the  cement 
the/  pat  npoB  tiie  blacking  corks,  which  reminded  me  of 
rbit  I  vtt  once.  It  was  a  rery  long  time  before  I  liked  to  go  up 
Chaados  Street.  M7  old  war  home  by  the  Borough  made  me 
07  after  my  ddest  diild  could  speak. 

Hua  feelms  haa  nothing  in  common  with  that  which 
nmeCimes  leaas  successjful  men  to  put  aside  £rom  them  all 
RcoUectioas  of  their  less  fortunate  youth.   On  the  contrary, 
upon  erery  other  part  of  his  childish  life  Dickens  seems  sQ- 
vars  to  hare  dwelt  with  extreme  pleasure.    The  sense  of 
lepagnance  excited  by  the  thought  of  these  particular  inci- 
dents ii  strangely  strong,  considering  that  Dickens  sustained 
DO  permsDent  injury  from  having  undergone  then^      It  is 
more  like  the  feeling  with  which  a  man  looks  back  to  a  pe- 
nod  of  poverty  which  cost  him  the  life  of  a  wife  or  chad. 
There  is  something  vindictive  about  his  compassion  for  his 
childish  self^  something  of  that  overmastering  sense  of  in- 
justice which  many  men  feel  when  they  see  present  wron^ 
done  to  others  and  have  no  power  to  help  them,  but  which 
iew  Tetam  in  regard  to  wrong  done  to  themselves  of  which 
BO  trace  has  remained  by  them.    One  instance  of  this  is  his 
Rfvrence  to  his  mother's  wish  that  he  should  go  back  to  the 
Uaeking  warehouse  after  his  father  had  quarrelled  with  the 
proprietcr.     ^My  mother  set  herself  to  accommodate  the 
ouinrel  and  did  bo  the  next  day.    •    •    •    My  father  said  I 
aookigo  back  no  more,  and  should  go  to  school.    I  do  not 
•rite  resentftdly  or  angrily,  for  I  know  how  all  these  things 
hire  helped  to  make  me  what  I  am ;  but  I  never  aflerwards 
ifvot,  I  never  shall  forget,  I  never  can  forget,  that  my 
■fluer  was  warm  for  my  being  sent  back.       To  those 
vho  look  back  at  the  part  played  by  Mrs.  Dickens,  it  seems 
ao(  oooatoral  that  a  woman  accustomed  to  difficulties  of  all 
Idfids,  having  but  just  seen  her  husband  set  free  from  a 
driitor^s  prison,  and  probably  thinking  it  quite  on  the  cards 
that  he  might  soon  return  thither,  should  think  it  unwise 
to  take  a  boy  of  twelve  from  an  employment  where  he  was 
It  least  earning  seven  shillings  a  week.      No  doubt  if  she 
bd  known  the  value  of  the  child  she  was  dealing  with  she 
vwld  have  judged  differently;  but  prophets  of  twelve  are 
TO  kss  honored  in  their  father's  house  than  prophets  of 
Bper  growth,  and  some  allowance  might,  fairly  have  been 
ude  for  h^  blindness.    Dickens,  as  we  have  seen,  can 
■ske  oooe.   His  relations  to  his  fkthcr  are  aaother  illustra- 
fisi  of  the  same  thing.     That  the  elder  Dickens  was  iu  any 
■Bseof  the  word  a  good  father  no  one  will  believe.      His 
■B  probably  presented  him  in  the  best  possible  light  when 
he  uid  to  Mr.  Forster,   ^  Every  thing  tnat  I  can  remember 
<f  his  conduct  to  his  wife,  or  children,  or  friends  in  sickness 
viffiction  is  beyond  all  praise."    But  the  care  which  was 
pKnt  when  the  objects  of  it  were  sick  or  sorry  was  want- 
hg  irhen  they  were  welL    His  description  of  his  son's  edu- 
otwi~**WTiy,  indeed,  sir — ha  I  hal  —  he  may  be  said 
te  have  educated'  himself  "  —  was  strictly  true.      Still  this 
'brdly  enough  to  explain  the  use  his  son  made  of  him  in 
^OD.     Mr.  Micawber  is  not  an  unamiable  person,  indeed 
■K  wader  contracts  by  degrees  a  considerable  affection  for 
^y  a  certain  kind.     Sut,  according  to  prevalent  ideas, 
vis«»rcely  the  portrait  a  son  would  like  to  hand  down 
■  ^  hfr  study  of  a  Neither.     Yet  this  is  what  Dickens  has 
w.   ^  The  interval  between  the  spongins-house  and  the 
p*oa,*  says  3ir.  Forster,  "  was  passed  by  me  sorrowful  lad 
^fstuoDg  errands  and  carrying  messages  for  the  prisoner, 
M»ered  with  swollen  eyes  and  through  shining  tears ;  and 
V  h^  words  said  to  him  by  his  father  before  he  was  final- 
Tttried  to  the  Marshalsea  were  to  the  efifect  that  the  sun 
W  f«  upon  him  forever.      *  1  really  believed  at  the  time,' 
^  IHckena  to  me, '  that  they  had  broken  my  heart.'     He 
1^  <fUrwanii  ample  revenge  for  this  false  alarm  by  mak- 
>;;«&  the  world  laugh  at  them  in  < David  Copperfield.'" 
^I^^y  the  revenge  was  ample ;  but  the  "  sorrowful  lad  " 
wiring  his  messages  ''  witn  swollen  eyes  and  through 
wcg  tears,**  is  a  more  engaging  picture  than  the  same  lad 


sitting  down  in  his  famous  and  successful  manhood  to  move 
thousands  of  expectant  readers  to  laughter  by  the  narrative 
of  his  father's  weaknesses.  Micawber's  reception  of  David 
on  his  first  visit  to  the  prison  gives  one  a  different  impres- 
sion when  we  read  it  m  the  autobiography  thus:  —  "My 
father  was  waiting  for  me  in  the  lodge,  and  we  went  up  to 
his  room  (on  the  top  story  but  one^  and  cried  very  much. 
And  he  told  me,  I  remember,  to  take  warning  by  the  Mar- 
shalsea,  and  to  observe  that  if  a  man  had  £20  a  year  and 
spent  £  1 9 1 98. 6d.  he  would  be  happy,  but  that  a  shilung  spent 
the  other  way  would  make  him  wretohed."  If  his  father 
had  had  no  hand  in  sending  hikn  to  the  blacking  warehouse, 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  Micawber  would  ever  have 
been  created  except  in  a  few  fragmentary  touches  distribu- 
ted over  various  cnaracters.  It  may  seem  ungrateful  thus 
to  look  so  admirable  a  ^fl  horse  in  the  mouth,  but  in  estimat- 
ing Dickens's  character  this  side  of  it  cannot  be  left  out  of 
si^t.  In  a  much  smaller  way  the  reproduction  of  the  Dora 
of  his  youth  as  thei  Flora  of  "Little  Dorrit"  is  another  ex* 
ample  of  the  same  tendency. 

Yet,  when  all  these  deductions  have  been  made,  what  a 
wonderful  picture  of  childish  feeline  and  observation  the 
first  diapters  of  this  Life  present  1  His  novels  give  ample 
proof  that,  "neglected  and  miserable  as  he  was,  he  managed 
gradually  to  transfer  to  London  all  the  dreaminess  and  all 
me  romance  with  which  he  had  invested  Chatham."  Per- 
haps no  element  of  his  genius  has  given  more  pleasure  than 
the  way  in  which  he  mSces  commonplace  neignborhoods  in- 
teresting. In  "  Bleak  House,"  for  example,  an  involved  and 
exciting  plot  is  drawn  out  to  its  catastrophe  in  and  around 
Chancery-lane.  He  surrounds  London  with  the  charms  of 
association  which  educated  men  may  impart  to  it  from  their 
knowledge  of  its  past,  but  which  uneducated  men  must  de- 
rive if  they  are  to  enjoy  it  at  all  from  their  fimcies  with 
which  they  invest  its  present.  The  seeds  of  the  power  which 
enabled  hun  to  do  this  were  planted  during  those  walks  to 
look  from  Camden-town  "  at  the  cupola  of  St.  Paul's  loom- 
ing through  the  smoke,"  which  "  served  him  for  hours  of 
vague  reflection  aflerwards."  The  local  color  of  "  Oliver 
Twist "  reproduces  "  those  wild  visions  of  prodigies  of  wick- 
edness, want,  and  beggary  "  which  arose  in  his  mind  when 
he  could  "induce  whomsoever  took  him  out  to  take  him 
through  Seven  Dials  "  and  make  him  "  supremely  happy." 
The  visits  to  his  godfather,  who  lived  at  Limehouse,  and  was 
what  is  called  a  rigger  and  mast,  oar,  and  block-maker,  and 
his  acquaintance  with  the  honest  boatrbuilder  who  pro- 
nounced him  a  "  progedy,"  have  left  their  mark  on  those  de- 
scriptions of  the  Thames  side  in  "  Dombey  and  Son  "  which 
breathe  the  very  fiavor  of  a  great  tidal  river,  and,  in  con- 
junction with  his  visits  to  Sheerness  with  his  father  when 
he  lived  at  Chatham,  on  one  of  the  most  striking  bits  of 

?ure  narrative  he  has  written  —  the  boat  journey  down  the 
hames  in  "Great  Expectations."  He  himself  wonders,, 
when  he  looked  with  his  mind's  eye  "  into  the  Fleet  Prison 
during  Mr.  Pickwick's  incarceration,  whether  half  a  dozen 
men  were  wanting  from  the  Marshalsea  crowd  that  came 
filing  in  again  to  me  sound  of  Capt.  Porter's  voice.  I  made 
out  my  own  little  character  and  story,"  he  goes  on,  "  for  ev- 
ery man  who  put  his  name  to  the  sheet  of  paper  [the  peti- 
tion drawn  up  by  his  father  fi>r  a  bounty  to  the  prisoners  to 
drink  the  King's  health  on  his  birthday].  I  might  be  able 
to  do  that  now  more  truly ;  not  more  earnestly  or  with  a 
closer  interest"  If  the  m-st  ten  years  of  Dickens's  life  had 
been  wiped  out  of  his  memory  by  sudden  shock  or  violent 
illness,  it  is  impossible  to  say  now  much  might  not  have 
been  lost  to  the  world.  This  accounts  for  the  faltering  and 
uncertain  step  with  which  he  treads  whole  fields  of  charac- 
ter. He  is  seen  at  his  best  in  nothing  which  had  not  come 
to  him  directly  or  indirectly  firom  his  own  childhood.  Few 
men  saw  more  of  society  tnan  he  did  in  after-life^  but  his 
pictures  of  society  were  untrue  to  the  piteh  of  absurdity. 
The  sphere  in  which  his  wonderful  genius,  his  almost  unap- 
proacnable  humor,  shone  supreme  was  to  the  last  that 
"  struggling  pover^  with  which  he  was  familiar  in  almost 
infancy."  Wherever  Dickens  was  greatest  the  child  in  him 
was  not  only  father  to  the  man,  it  was  the  man  himself. 
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It  is  not  generally  known,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  it 
is  not  very  well  remembered,  that  Horace  Walpole  once 
intended  to  become  the  historian  of  London.  For  a  lon^ 
time  he  contemplated  drawing  np  some  exposition  of  the 
metropolis,  after  the  manner  oi  the  '<  Rues  de  Paris  "  by  St. 
Foix.  He  had  even  made  some  collection  of  materials. 
A  hundred  and  three  years  have  elapsed  since  Walpole 
wrote  to  Cole :  ''  I  wish  you  would  be  so  good,  in  the  course 
of  your  reading,  to  mark  down  any  passages  to  that  end  — 
as  where  any  great  houses  of  the  nobility  were  situated,  or 
in  what  street  any  memorable  event  happened.  I  fear  the 
subject  will  not  furnish  much  till  later  times,  as  our  princes 
kept  their  courts  up  and  down  the  country  in  such  a  vagrant 
manner." 

This  passage  came  into  our  memory  the  other  day  as  we 
stood,  looking  for  bits  of  Old  London,  in  a  comer  of  Alder- 
manburv.  It  is  not  a  place  where  one  would  now  look  for 
a  king,  out  a  very  renowned  monarch  once  had  his  palace 
in  it  King  Athelstan  lived  in  Addle  Street.  In  old  times 
the  street  was  called  King  Adel  (or  ''the  noble  king") 
Street.  His  residence  was  at  the  east  end  of  the  chnrcl^ 
which  was  taken  down  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  ''  The  noble  king  **  could  probably  pass  frGvn 
his  residence  into  the  church.  The  sacred  edifice  built  on 
the  site  of  Athelstan's  traditional  church,  dedicated  to  St. 
Alban,  was  destroyed  in  the  great  fire.  The  present 
church  —  St.  Alban's,  Wood  S?reet — ^is  one  of  Wren's. 
Every  merchant  who  passes  through  Adel  or  Wood  Street 
should  mentally  salute  the  great  king  who  dignified  trade. 
It  was  he  who  enacted  that  the  merchant  who  accomplished 
three  commercial  voyages  firom  and  to  England  should,  by 
that  very  fact,  become  noble. 

There  are  many  persons  now  living  who  can  remember 
the  Old  Bell  Yard.  It  was  swept  away,  with  other  incum- 
brances, in  order  to  make  the  existing  road,  on  the  Middle- 
sex side,  to  London  Bridge.  It  was  a  poor  place,  but  it 
had  been  trodden  by  as  much  nobility  and  beauty  as  ever 

gathered  together  in  London.  As  the  Old  Bell  Yard, 
ideed,  it  was  a  relic  of  the  ^  Old  Black  Bell  Inn ; "  but 
that  *'  Black  Bell  Inn  "  formed  a  part  of  the  palace  which 
was  the  London  residence  of  the  Black  Prince  and  his 
beautiful  but  somewhat  corpulent  wife  Joan. 

The  day  that  found  us  communing  with  Athelstan  in 
Addle  Street,  found  us  also  on  the  site  of  the  old  town- 
house  of  Edward  of  Woodstock.  Stowo  describes  it  as 
above  Crooked  Lane  End,  upon  Fish-Street  Hill.  Let  a 
man  now  stand  with  his  back:  to  the  Monument,  looking 
northward,  and  he  will  have  before  him  the  site  of —  or  he 
may  build  up  again  in  his  fancy  —  that  glorious  mansion. 
The  princely  couple  led  a  life  there  of  such  extraordinary 
splendor — there  were  such  banquetings  and  dancings  and 
gorgeous  revelry  on  the  spot  now  driven  over  by  carts, 
wagons  and  omnibuses,  or  paced  over  by  weary  combatants 
in  the  struggle  for  life — that,  rich  as  the  august  couple 
were,  the  magnificence  was  too  costly  for  their  purse. 
They  actually  went  to  France  for  economy's  sake,  but  they 
lived  in  the  same  style  in  the  Prince's  ffovemment  of 
Aquitaine,  and  did  not  return  to  Fish  Street  Hill  till 
Edward  was  in  a  dying  state.  Even  then  he  only  sojourned 
for  a  few  days  in  the  then  royalest  part  of  all  London. 
When  Joan  became  a  widow,  she  took  up  her  abode  in  two 
localities  where  widowed  princesses  are  not  now  to  be 
found.  She  had  a  royal  residence  at  Kennington;  and 
when  t)us  g^*acious  princess  was  in  town,  she  lived  in  that 
now  very  unprincelv  locality,  Carter  Lane.  In  that  lane 
was  the  King's  Wardrobe.  Joan  dwelt  there  for  safety, 
after  the  attack  on  her  apartments  in  the  Tower  by  the 
rebels,  when  her  son,  Bichard  IL,  became  king^  She  was 
conveyed  thence  fainting,  in  a  covered  barge,  to  Carter 
Lane,  up  the  river.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  Quyney 
addressed  fiK>m  that  lane  the  only  letter  addressed  to 
Shakspeare  which  is  known  to  exist  The  subscription 
has,  "To  my  loving  good  friend  and  countryman  Mr. 
William  Shakspeare,  deliver  thus."    Quyney  wrote  from 


an  inn.  The  lane  had  still  more  decided  nuurb  < 
deterioration.  In  Elizabeth's  rei^n  lived  there  the  ''mer 
cobbler,"  to  whom  Tarleton  said  that  the  devil  wu 
Spaniard  by  birth,  as  the  Spaniards,  like  the  devil,  tro 
bled  the  whole  earth.  Tarleton  would  find  stronger  oroofi 
the  affinity  in  the  present  day,  when  the  Spaniard,  uke  tl 
devil,  cheats  every  creature  who  haa  been  unlucky  enouj 
to  trust  his  word. 

That  Fleet  Street  should  be  a  trifle  too  noisy  fat 
bishop,  even  in  the  seventeenth  century,  is  a  matter  eaa 
understood ;  but  that  he  should  go  thence  to  Aldenzi 
Street,  because  of  its  privacy  and  freedom  from  noise,  aodi 
aristocratic  houses  and  pretty  gardens,  does  surprise  ut.  Bd 
streets  now  are  where  the  ]>>ndon  roar  is  at  its  loada 
But  Aldersgate  Street,  in  its  day — its  long  day — wu  a 
of  the  most  fashionable  streets  in  the  metropolis.  B173 
Walton,  the  bishop  above  referred  to,  had  Chester  for  li 
diocese ;  but  he  was  a  prelate  for  less  than  a  year— 16JM 
61.  The  street  was  nooly  inhabited  long  before  hii  tin 
Harry  Hotspur  is  to  be  looked  for  in  Aldersgate  Street,  11 
not  in  the  Strand.  Percy  House  became  a  printiDg-houi 
The  &mous  Countess  of  Pembroke,  **  Sydney's  nster,  Fa 
broke's  mother,"  took  the  sweet  air  at  her  window  in  tli 
street,  and  walked  in  the  contiguous  meadows.  The  nolil 
Fierponts,  Marquises  of  Dorchester,  kept  the  noble  sM 
alive  with  their  splendor.  The  first  of  them  had  scholn 
as  well  as  gallants,  about  hioL  Henry  Pieipont  wu  1 
skilled  in  anatomy  that  he  was  admitted  a  tellow  of  tl 
College  of  Physicians.  One  would  think  that  the  CoQflj 
of  Surgeons  would  have  been  more  appropriate.  H 
marquis  lefl  his  library  to  the  former  college,  out  of  jr^ 
tude.  It  is  even  said  that  his  lordship  practised  medidl 
bv  virtue  of  his  fellowship.  If  he  really  was  so  far  pira^ 
sional,  he  is  the  only  peer  who  ever  followed  the  beaSi 
vocation.  Those  who  are  circumstantial  on  this  point  it^ 
that  the  marquis  was  thorough  marquis  in  Alderagri 
Street,  but  that  he  received  patients  tor  consultatio^ 
his  country-house  at  Highgate.  We  may  add  here,  tl 
it  was  not  unusual,  in  the  last  century,  for  the  univerriA 
on  great  occasions,  to  make  a  peer  a  "  doctor  of  phya^ 
honoris  caitsd. 

In  Aldersgate  Street  we  are  also  to  look  for  Uie  sM 
of  those  Tunons,  Earls  of  Thanet,  who  were  prood  i 
largely-spending  follows,  and  who  were  old  baronets  bd| 
they  were  new  earls.    After  the  eleventh  and  last  of  A 
died,  a  bachelor,  the  good-natured  Government  of  the  ^ 
conferred  the  baronetcy  on  his  illegitimate  son,  and  th 
is  a  rumor  that  the  old  earldom  of  Tlianet  is  to  be  rev^ 
in  favor  of  the  present  baronet,  the  grandson  of  the  I 
earl.    An  old  Cornish  baronetcy  has  been  kept  up  in 
same  way ;   and  not  many  years  have  elapsed  sbee 
natural  son  of  an  earl  was  created  a  baron.    The  Shd 
burys,  too,  kept  house  in  Aldersgate   Street,  where 
Chancellor  Shaftesbury  kept  the  seals.     There  dwelt 
philosophic  lord  who  remarked  on  one  occasion  that 
men  ot  sense  were  of  one  religion;    but  when 
pressed  him  to  name  the  reli^on  in  question,  he  * 
ner  that  that  was  what  men  m  sense  never  told. 

Lord  Chancellors,  aye,  dukes,  have — one  duke,  at 
has — lived  in  Aldersgate  Street    But  the  Duke  of 
erdale,  after  all,  was  not  the  ec[nal  of  such  earls  as 
Earls  Percy.    Whenever  his  biography  is  written  a 
story  will  be  told,  and  perhaps  as  stnnge  a  one  will 
fied  or  explained.    We  allude  to  the  duchess  w 
firom  Aldersgate  Street  to  visit  Cromwell  at 
The  object  of  the  visit  was  to  obtain  her  wo 
band's  pardon  afler  Worcester  fight    The  tradition 
is  that  she  bought  the  duke's  life  by  becoming  the  (^ 
mistress.    There  were  nobles  of  far  higher  race  t 
we  have  named,  except  the  Percys,  who  glorified 
gate  Street — the  Nevills,  Earls  of  Westmorelan< 
splendid  race  who  had  in  them  the  blood  of  John  o' 
whose  daughter  Joan  married  Ralph,  the  first  earL 
and  Joan  had  one-and-twenty  children.     Wheti 
christenings  of  any  of  the  illustrious  babies  set  wi 
ing  in  Amersgate  Street,  we  cannot  say.    What 
know  is,  that  the  youngest  of  them  was  bom  in  the 
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She  VIS  Cvodjy  the  White  Roee  of  Rahy,  and  became  the 
fife  of  Bidiard,  Duke  of  York,  and  the  mother  of  two  kmgs 
-Edwaitl  lY.  and  Richard  ILL  When  the  latter  prince, 
hdtt  be  WW  king,  liTed  in  Bishopsgate  Street  (at  CSroeby 
phoe),  be  probabfy^oflen  inTited  nis  mother  to  dine ;  and 
le  Bij  &DC7  the  JDuchess  of  York  riding  along  Cheapside, 
«r  tbe  Bake  of  Gloucester — with  his  arms  crossed,  like 
Edmimd  Eesnm  that  character — strolling  up  Aldersgate 
Stnet,  to  innte  his  mother  to  come  and  see  his  new  com- 
MDj  of  plajen  act  in  Crosby  Hall.  Or  we  may  fancy 
tlKffl  standing  amicably  together,  watching  the  process  of 
Aedu^  which  good  BicSiard  was  adding  to  AUhallow's 
CbndL  Or  we  may  follow  them  riding  side  by  side  along 
Hotboni,  on  their  way  to  have  a  day's  hawking  on  Richard's 

Ctf  manner  at  Notting  Hill.  The  sixth  and  last  Nevill 
1  of  Westmoreland  had  to  escape  from  Alderscrate,  and 
iene  all  his  possessions  there  and  in  the  North  to  the 
^esaoSkn.  He  forfeited  all  by  his  attainder  in  1570,  in 
ibdi  year  he  hurried  to  the  Low  Countries,  where  he 
fired  meanlv  and  miserably,  till  old  age  carried  him  off. 
it  tliat  penod  there  was  a  family  of  Fanes,  or  Vanes,  in 
Kot,  the  head  of  which  had  a  long  purse  and  some  pride. 
He  looked  at  the  palace  in  Aldersgate  Street,  and  at  the 
Mates  m  the  county  of  Durham,  and  the  latter  he  pre- 
laied  and  purchased.  In  about  half  a  century  the  old 
title  was  xestored  in  the  person  of  Francis  Fane,  whose 
■other  was  a  NevilL  Since  then  a  dozen  earls  of  the 
hier  lioe  hare  enjoyed  the  title,  and  sent  down  whatever 
tf  the  Joho-o'-Gaunt  blood  they  may  have  had  in  them. 
Ibese  earis  have,  however,  suffered  in  dignity,  like  their 
(Rdeeeisocs  the  Kevills.  The  latter  lost  the  land  title  by 
ttander;  the  fortune  of  the  Fanes  has  been  absorbed  by 
wiUat 

Let  us  go  eastward.  As  we  reach  Austinfriars  we  begin 
Issncnlate  on  the  changes  it  has  undergone  since  reli^ous 
mberhoods  and  noble  peers  lived  on  that  spot.  If  the 
kc  Paiilet  who  was  Marquis  of  Winchester  could  revisit 
§e  Dale  glimpses  of  the  mopn  in  Austinfriars,  he  would 
lot  now  the  place  again.  A  sood  deal  of  it  was  lost  in 
^graodsoo's  time — that  third  marquis  who,  besides  the 
■a  and  three  daughters  he  had  by  his  wife,  the  daughter 
[f  Loni  Howard  o?  Effingham,  left  four  natural  sons  by  a 
^  M  Lafflberty  all  of  whom  became  knights.  They 
Sirs  William,  John,  Hector,  and  Hercules.  The 
nis  had  them  at  his  house  in  Austinfriars,  and  he 
them  thence  joyous  enough,  with  leases  of  lands  for  a 
bed  years,  worth  nearly  £4000  per  annum.  They 
,  retained,  and  perhaps  in  the  locality  are  still  known 
I  the  name  of  Bastard  Lands.  In  the  olden  days  the  term 
sot  an  offensiTe  one.  Legitimate  and  illegitimate  chil- 
1  ieoog[ni£ed  kinsmanship. 
Jf  Aostinfriars  has  changed,  how  much  more  so  has 
iwell !  At  the  bottom  of  some  of  its  courts  may  still 
a  house,  which  was  evidently  built  for  contempla- 
^d  the  magnificent  Tiew  which  was  once  to  be  enjoyed 
The  old  Earls  of  Ailesbury  were  far  more  magnifi- 
^  boosed  in  Clerkenwell  than  their  descendants,  the 
nsca,  have  been  in  Grosvenor  Square.  Earls  are 
BooMxre  to  be  looked  for  in  Clerkenwell  than  bishops 
>^boe  Lane.  Above  two  hundred  years  have  elapsed 
^  Dolben  was  the  last  of  the  Bishops  of  Bangor  who 
in  that  London  thorouffhiare.  The  episcopal  pal- 
l^tood  on  die  site  on  which  the  Messrs.  Bentley  subse- 
had  their  inintiiig-office.  So^  Earls  of  Sufiblk  and 
Willou^hoy  of  Eresby  had  their  mansions  and 
in  Barbican,  where  now  humble  tradesmen  expose 
vma,  and  chiefly  tempt  buyers  who  are  in  lack  of 
ata.  Bnt  the  noblest  human  creature  that  ever  had 
in  Baibican  was  a  man  above  titles  —  John  Milton, 
'feet  waa  eneaged  in  setting  in  order  his  new  house  in 
k>Baa,  while  liis  wife  remamed  with  a  friend,  waiting 
ithe  home  ahoold  be  ready  for  her  reception.  How 
'J^laoes  in  and  out  of  the  city  has  not  Milton  made 
nooal  He  waa  in  Bartholomew  Close,  hiding  till  the 
^^  Oblivion  came  out ;  and  all  that  was  mortal  of  him 
I  widi  hit  Other's  dust,  in  old  Cripplegate  Church-yard, 
■^aadeat  Grub  Street  which  is  now  (»lled  by  the  poet's 
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name,  to  commemorate  his  adjacent  Bunhill  residence,  still 
exists :  that  is  to  say,  it  exists  as  a  man  may  be  said  to 
exist  who  has  been  deprived  of  every  limb  which  he  could 
lose,  and  yet  live.  The  comer  houses  of  Milton  Street 
belong  to  ancient  London.  They  are  old  enough,  and 
evidently  were  once  grand  enough,  to  have  had  bevies,  of 
ladies  and  joyous  company  of  lords  banqueting  and  love- 
making  beneath  the  roof,  long  before  the  houses  of  less 
dignity  in  the  street  were  possessed  by  the  hired  rhymers 
ai^  minstrels.  Any  one  who  is  curious  to  see  a  genuine 
bit  of  our  old  metropolis  should  hasten  to  look  at  houses  in 
either  of  which  Fox  the  martyrologist  may  have  lived.  He 
certainly  lived  in  Grub  Street,  and  may  have  resided  in 
one  of  the  comer  houses  still  intact.  "Hasten"  is  the 
word,  for  old  London  is  rapidly  disappearing  It  was  only 
as  yesterday  that  there  still  stood  on  Tower  Hill  the  house 
to  which  the  Lords  Balmerino  and  Kilmarnock  were  con- 
veyed from  the  Tower,  and  where  they  were  prepared  iax 
the  scaffold,  which  was  erected  adjacent  to  the  house. 
Not  many  months  ago,  you  might  still  ascend  the  break- 
neck steps  into  Green  Arbor  Court,  which  poor  Gold- 
smith had  so  ofben  ascended  or  descended  when  he  wished 
to  avoid  the  opposite  gate-way  between  the  court  and  the 
Old  Bailey.  The  London,  Cnatham  and  Dover  Bailway 
has  swept  away  three-fourths  of  the  court,  and  necks  are 
no  more  in  jeopardy  from  the  classical  steps.  So,  again, 
what  is  Queen  V  ictoria  Street  not  guilty  of  in  this  respect  ? 
Fancy  Archbishop  k  Becket  looking  for  tl^e  sign  which 
distinguished  his  lather's  house  in  Cheapside,  —  the  "  Bec- 
quet,  or  "Woodpecker," — and  fsedling  to  find  it,  attempt- 
ing to  make  his  way  by  the  old  paths  to  the  river-bank, 
and  coming  to  helpless  confusion  and  bewildering  reliance 
on  "  X.  L.  64  "  in  Queen  Victoria  Street ! 

As  we  pass  and  repass  the  streets,  look  into  alleys  which 
exist,  and  search  unsuccessfully  ibr  many  which  have  passed 
away,  there  seem  to  arise  around  us  and  to  accompany  us 
the  spirits  of  those  who  once  soiourned  within  the  city  walls, 
and  whose  magnificent  style  ot  living  has  no  comparison  in 
even  the  palaces  where  sovereigns  keep  their  state  in  these 
simpler  times.  Among  those,  there  was  scarcely  a  noble 
who  made  the  citizens  stare  more  astonishedly  at  his  ap- 
proved profusion  than  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 

Warwick  Lane  is  one  of  the  old-fashionable  London  locali- 
ties which  has  nearly  altogether  disappeared.  It  formed 
the  site  of  the  house  and  gajrdens  of  the  haughty  Earls  of 
Warwick.  The  gardens  became  those  of  the  College  of 
Physicians ;  prisoners  on  the  east  side  of  Old  Newgate  could 
easily  look  tnrough  their  windows  and  converse  with  the 

gardeners.  The  grand  days  of  the  locality  were  those  when 
le  Warwick  Earls  housed  thera.  The  mansion  was  as 
large  as  a  barrack.  Six  hundred  men  in  scarlet  liveries, 
wiui  the  rugged  staff  embroidered  on  front  and  back,  were 
their  lord's  retinue.  No  wonder  that  six  oxen  were  eaten 
there  at  one  breakfast  I  Nor  was  that  all ;  household  ser- 
vants of  the  lowest  depree,  and  people  coming  on  business, 
took  their  meals  in  adjacent  taverns,  in  every  one  of  which 
was  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  meat.  "  He  that  had  any  ac- 
quaintance in  that  house,"  says  Stowe,  "  might  have  there 
so  much  of  sodden  and  roast  meat  as  he  could  prick  and 
carry  upon  a  long  dagger." 

Compare  this  with  ue  little  quiet  house  in  St.  James's 
with  the  brass  plate  on  the  door  bearing  the  name  of  the 
Earl,  as  if  he  were  a  professional  man  —  how  great  is  the 
difference !  But  the  calmer  way  of  life  is  perhaps  the  hap- 
pier, as  many  a  noble,  keeping  house  in  London,  has 
found,  when  the  discovery  was  useless  to  him.  In  some 
cases  the  city  streets  owe  less  to  lords  than  to  humbler  per- 
sons of  a  really  nobler  quality. 

Perhaps  Bread  Street,  Cheapside,  is  as  illustrious  a  street 
as  any  in  London.  Even  now,  a  visitor  may  look  into  it, 
and  confess  that  the  Earls  of  Wiltshire  and  the  Dukes 
of  Buckingham  were  not  the  most  famous  of  its  in- 
habitants. The  last  of  the  earls  died  childless.  The  three 
ducal  Staffords  came  to  violent  ends ;  Humfrey  was  slain  at 
Northampton,  Henry  was  beheaded,  and  Edward,  his  son, 
suffered  we  same  hard  fate.  About  half  a  century  after 
his  ^death,  the  last  male  representative  of  the  great  duke 
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was  bom.  He  was  refused  the  inheritance  of  his  family 
honors  on  the  ground  of  his  poverty.  He  sank  into  obscuri- 
ty, bearing  the  name  of  Fludd;  and  hanging  about  the 
Bread  Street  where  his  ancestors  had  lived  in  princely  mag- 
nificence, he  died  a  beggar.  We  may  fancy  the  spirits  of 
Chaucer  and  of  Occlive  looking  into  the  old  street,  where 
once  was  held  the  joyous  club  of  Hemy  the  Fourth's  time, 
called  ^  La  Cour  de  Bonne  Compagnie,"  of  which  both  men 
are  said  to  have  been  members.  This  was  the  proto-club 
of  England,  ahd  it  could  have  had  no  more  illustrious  mem- 
ber than  Chaucer,  one  of  the  noblest  of  Londoners.  But 
Bread  Street  is  still  more  ennobled.  There  are  several 
places  within  or  close  adjacent  to  the  city,  where  we  seem 
to  meet  bodily,  as  it  were,  with  Mihon ;  out  nowhere  do  we 
come  upon  him  with  more  sympathy  than  in  Bread  Street, 
where  he  was  bom  in  December,  1608.  The  ^  Spread  Eagle  " 
—  the  Milton  crest — distinguished  the  house  of  his  father, 
the  scrivener.  Dwelling-places  were  not  then  numbered; 
but  men  had  ceased  to  to  called,  as  k  Becket  was,  from  the 
sign  of  the  house  in  which  he  was  bom.  The  Bread  Street 
of  to-day  (there  is  not  much  of  that)  resembles  no  more  the 
Bread  Street  of  the  days  of  Milton's  father,  than  it  does  that 
of  the  time  when  the  btaffords  and  others  dwelt  in  palaces 
there  surrounded  by  gardens,  before  merchants,  and  then 
innkeepers,  occupied  the  ground. 

As  Spread  Eagle  Court,  Bread  Street,  served  down  to 
our  own  times  as  a  memorial  of  Milton  and  the  family  ar- 
morial bearings,  so  Duck's  Foot  Lane,  near  Upper  Thames 
Street,  is  believed  to  have  been  a  similar  memorial  of  the 
time  when  the  De  la  Poles,  Dukes  of  Suffolk,  held  rich  pos- 
sessions in  the  neighborhood.  The  lane,  it  is  suggested,  was 
first  called  Duke's  Foot  Lane,  a  name  given  to  me  private 
path  by  which  he  could  pass  to  his  own  mansion  in  Suffolk 
Lane.  The  De  la  Poles,  who  lived  sumptuously  in  Suffolk 
Lane,  rose  from  merchants  to  be  near  the  throne :  and  they 
fell  into  mere  respectability,  but  comparative  safety,  after 
Suffolk  Lane  and  all  other  possessions  had  been  forfeited. 
A  lucky  loan  of  one  thousand  pounds  made  by  William  de 
la  Pole,  merchant  and  mayor  of  Kingston-K>n-Hull,  to  Ed- 
ward III.  —  who  was,  so  to  speak,  in  pawn  at  Antwerp  — 
lifted  William  to  honors  and  fortune,  which  his  successors 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  enjoyed.  They  were  not  forever 
— it  may  be  said  that  they  were  seldom — leading  the  revels 
in  Suffoix  Lane.  Of  the  earls,  the  first  died  in  exile,  the  sec- 
ond in  camp,  and  the  third  fell  at  Aginconrt.  The  brother 
of  this  third  De  la  Pole,  was  William,  the  first  of  the  Dukes 
of  Suffolk.  It  was  to  his  keeping  that  Charles,  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, poet  and  prince,  taken  prisoner  at  Agincourt,  was 
consigned.  Thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence  a  day,  allotted 
fbr  the  prisoner's  keep,  would  not  go  far  towards  maintain- 
ing a  duke  in  the  |H«sent  day;  but  the  shillings  which  the 
diuce  spent  in  the  city  would  be  represented  now  by  nearly 
as  many  pounds,  and  doubtless  all  Thames  Street  rejoiced 
at  the  liberal  way  in  which  the  money  was  spent,  llie  in- 
habitants rejoiced,  too,  when  this  Duke  of  Suffolk  married 
Alice,  the  granddaughter  of  Chaucer,  and  for  the  second 
time  a  widow — now  of  a  late  Earl  of  Salisbury.  This  was 
the   Suffolk,  too,  with  whom  the  glory  of  Suffolk  Lane 

Sassed  away.  He  was  beheaded  at  sea.  His  son,  Duke 
ohn,  died  of  grief  at  the  ruin  of  his  fiimily ;  and  yet  he 
may  have  thought  that  the  city  had  never  seen  such  ^lory  as 
he  was  likely  to  bring  to  it,  afler  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth 
Plantagenet,  sister  of  Edward  IV.  and  Richard  IIL  The 
eldest  son  of  this  marriage  (John  de  la  Pole)  was  thought 
of  by  Richard  for  his  successor  as  King  of  England;  but  the 
battle  of  Stoke,  at  which  Richard's  nephew  was  slain,  fight- 
ing against  Henry  VII.,  prevented  England  from  chronicUng 
the  reign  of  a  Jonn  the  Second.  John's  brother  Edmund, 
known  as  Earl  of  Suffolk,  was  the  fugitive  whom  Spain,  with 
almost  as  little  honor  and  honesty  then  as  she  has  now, 
basely  surrendered  to  Henry  VII.,  who  murdered  him  on 
the  scaffold  to  get  rid  of  a  possible  pretender  to  the  crown. 
Edmund  had  three  brothers  surviving  him :  Richard,  who 
fi>ught  under  France  against  England ;  and  Humphrey  and 
Edward,  who  were  quiet  scholars  at  Cambridge,  and  pub- 
lished no  pretensions  even  to  be  lords  of  Suffolk  Lane.  Ed- 
ward attained  no  higher  dignity  than  Archdeacon  of  Rich- 


mond, in  Yorkshire.  Humphrey  died  without  a  lustory. 
The  name  of  a  lane  in  the  city,  if  the  lane  still  exists  as  we 
write,  is  all  the  memorial  left  of  the  brilliant  fbrtones  and 
thegloomy  fate  of  the  once  powerful  family  of  De  la  Pole! 

That  family  ennobled  Suffolk  Lane.    It  sofficed  for  a 

lady  alone  to  glorify  Puddle  Dock.    In  that  place  onoe 

stood  a  tnansion  inhabited  by  no  less  distinguiuied  a  pe^ 

Bonage  than  the  Lady  Arabella  Stoart,  the  first  coosb  of 

James  I.,  and  so  near  to  the  crown  besides,  as  a  descendant 

of  Henry  VH.,  that  James,  unable  to  get  rid  of  her  by  the 

scaffold,  killed  her  by  slow  degrees  and  long  confinement  io 

the  Tower.    When  Arabella  lived  in  Puddle  Dock,  it  was,  of 

course,  a  fashionable  locality.    Hilliard,  the  first  of  Ui'tt 

noble  line  of  English  miniature-portrait  painters  wluch 

died  out  with   Sir  William  Ross,  —  photography  haiing 

barred  all  further  succession,  —  might  be  seen  gomg  proodljr 

to  Puddle  Dock  to  paint  the  portrait  of  tluit  senu-royal 

lady.     Sometimes  he  had  to  return  disappointed,  the  rin- 

cious  Arabella  having  gone  off  to  her  distant  country-hooae 

at  Chelsea,  without  letting  Ifilliard  know  of  her  absence. 

It  was  near  Puddle  Dock  mat  Shakspeare's  Londoa  haam 

stood,  which  he  left  to  the  best-loved  of  his  chilJren, 

Susannah  Hall.    The  fashion  of  the  place  waned ;  hot  as 

.  late  as  the  reign  of  Charles  H.  it  had  its  admirers,    ^fhsa 

Clodpate,  in  Siadwell's  comedy  *♦  Epsom  Wells,"  refers  to 

Lonaon  as  '*  that  stinking  town  t  **  Lucia  exclaims :  **  Hiai 

stinking  town  I  I  had  rather  be  Countess  of  Puddle  Doek 

than  Queen  of  Sussex  I  ** 

From  Puddle  Dock  to  the  Tower  was,  in  the  olden  fime^ 
the  chosen  abiding-place  of  noble  personages.  Ihere  were 
buildings  there  so  ma^ficent  in  their  solidity  and  age 
that  the  common  people,  who  had  no  doubt  about  Julin 
Ciesar  having  been  in  London,  ascribed  them  all  to  thi) 
illustrious  stranger.  When  the  native  princes  of  Wale 
came  up  to  the  metropolis,  they  were  superbly  housed  fa 
this  locality.  The  fact  was  long  kept  in  memory  by  th 
popular  name  given  to  the  place  —  Petty  Wales.  In  Ob 
manner,  Scotland  Yard,  now  headauarters  of  the  Metn 
politan  Police,  has  its  name  from,  tne  circumstance  of  il 
naving  once  been  the  spot  where  Scottish  princes  dwelt,  o 
their  repairing  to  London,  on  business  or  pleasure.  Kee( 
ing  closer,  as  we  wish  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  citv, « 
must  not  omit  to  mention  Little  Britain.  The  eaiu  i 
dukes  of  Brittany,  when  they  were  intimately  conned! 
with  this  greater  Britain,  resided  in  that  vicinity  to  Aides 
gate.  When  those  great  personages  ceased  to  livetLei 
occasionally,  and  to  gather  fashionable  crowds  aiound  thei 
the  place  fell  into  me  hands  of  the  sellers  of  old  boat 
The  shops  were  morning  and  afternoon  clubs,  where  schc 
ars  and  wits,  and  the  booksellers  themselves  as  witty  ai 
scholarly  as  their  visitors,  made  the  day  pass  glorioai) 
while  business  went  on  none  the  less  briskly.  Earls  ii 
bishops,  and  other  members  of  the  higher  classes,  long  co 
tinuea  to  resort  to  Little  Britain,  though  they  may  not  ha 
had  dwellin^houses  there.  It  was  in  or  near  Little  Britii 
that  Izaak  Walton  met  Bishop  Sanderson  in  sad-cc^ 
clothes.    The  prelate  had  been  looking  for  books,  and  i 

§Iad  to  have  a  gossip  with  Izaak.  ^®y  stood  talking 
le  street,  till  wind  and  rain  drove  them  ror  shelter  beoei 
a  pentr-house.  They  were  driven  thence  by  increase  of  t 
storm,  and  they  found  genial  shelter  in  a  *'  cleanly  hooa 
where  they  had  bread  and  cheese  and  ale,  as  they  sat  a 
continued  their  conversation  by  a  good  fire  t  We  all  kD 
how  Walton  could  talk,  and  we  may  judge  of  Sanderse 
gifts  by  the  double  testimony  of  Izaak  and  King  Char 
When  Sanderson,  as  chaplain  to  that  unlucky  king,  use^ 
preach  before  him,  Cliarles  once  said :  *^  I  cany  my  can 
near  other  preachers,  but  I  carry  my  conscience  to  b 
Mr.  Sanderson,  and  to  act  accordingly."  Before  thai  ti 
Sanderson  was  only  rector  of  Boothby  PagnelL  Wa] 
described  him  and  his  charge  in  these  words :  **  His  pai 
his  patron,  and  he  lived  together  in  a  religions  love  aa 
continued  quietness."  Quaint  must  have  been  the  g^ 
of  the  bishop  and  the  Fleet  Street  hosier  and  angler, 
what  would  be  now  said  if  the  world  were  told  thai 
present  Bishop  of  London,  and  even  such  an  acoomjiM 
fisherman  as  Mr.  John  Bright,  had  been,  any  night  OB 
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in  the  year,  drinkibs  Uieir  ale,  eating  their  crost  of  bread 
aad  dieese,  and  gossiping  over  the  fire  at  any  tavern  with- 
io  the  fflOAt  refined  part  of  the  metropolitan  district  ? 

Bat  more  fruitful  of  good  results  was  the  accidental  visit 
of  the  Earl  of  Dorset  to  the  once  aristocratic  Little  Britain. 
He  went  thither,  like  Bishop  Sanderson,  in  search  of  books 
to  his  taste ;  and  it  was  while  they  were  being  looked  out 
for  him  that  the  earl,  by  the  merest  chance,  took  up  a  vol- 
mne  which  happened  to  lie  before  him.  Dorset  opened  the 
book  and  his  eye  fell  upon  passages  which  arrested  his  at- 
tention, and  excited  in  him  tne  utmost  delight.  He  bought 
the  work.  He  had  never  heard  of  it,  but  there  was  some- 
thing in  this  *^  Paradise  Lost,"  by  one  John  Milton,  which 
iodaced  him  to  think  he  had  discovered  a  treasure.  "  If 
your  lordship,"  said  the  bookseller,  '*  can  say  any  thing  in 
lavor  of  the  book,  after  reading  it,  I  shall  be  glad,  for  the 
coDies  lie  on  hand,  like  waste  paper."  My  lord  did  read, 
dia  like,  and  did  talk  of  this  marvellous  poem  —  which  is 
DOW  much  more  talked  of  than  read.  He  sent  it  to  Dryden, 
and  Drjden  returned  it  with  the  remark,  "  This  man  cuts 
05  all  out,  and  the  ancients  too  1 " 

Old  fashion  and  present  fact  present  themselves  to  our 
mind  as  we  pass  through  Throgmorton  Street.    It  acquired 
its  name  from  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  the  poisoning  of 
whom  IB  as  naturally  laid  to  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  as 
the  desecration  of  churches  is  charged  on  Oliver  Cromwell, 
hi  ao  earlier  period  of  the  locality,  Sir  Tliomas  Cromwell, 
desiring  to  live  like  a  noble, —  which  even  the  earldom  of 
Eisex  coald  not  make  him, — built  himself  a  stately  mansion 
here,  with  a  garden  running  northward.    The  garden  was 
lot  spacious  enough  for  either  his  mind  or  body.    It  abutted 
to  the  garden-grounds  in  which  stood  humbler  houses  thkn 
^  own,  and  these  Sir  Thomas  coveted,  to  do  as  he  pleased 
,  ^itL    Sir  Thomas  was  quite  as  hivh-handed  a  man  as  his 
Baxter,  as  the  sequel  showed.    A  host  of  diggers  and  del- 
fm  and  builders  suddenly  took  possession  of  the  place. 
Itbej  lifted  Sbr  Thomas's  pales,  and  struck  them  in  two 
jind  twenty  feet  farther  north,  taking  so  much  of  other 
|»en'gknd  without  caring  to  ausk  their  consent  and  with- 
I  ttrt  any  fear  of  their  displeasure.     A  house  stood  in  their 
IJaj:  it  was  that  of  the  father  of  Stowe  the  chronicler,  and 
ikstood  in  a  pretty  garden,  close  to   Cromwell's  pales. 
Jhilethe  owner  was  absent,  Cromwell's  men  liflea  this 
iBoseoot  of  the  ground,  placed  rollers  under  it,  and  moved 
ft  aboTc  a  score  of  feet  northward.    When  old  Stowe  re- 
ined home,  his  house  and  garden  seemed  to  have  been 
hroed  round.     So  did  the  old  man's  head ;  but  when  that 
Jwmed  fitMn  the  confusion  into  which  it  was  temporarily 
!"wm,  he  went  to  the  surveyors  of  the  work,  and  begged 
^kaow  by  what  ri^ht  they  had  moved  his  house  and  cut 
fafiiU  half  of  his  garden.    While  the  navvies  of  that 
drew  their  line,  cut  their  trench,  laid  a  foundation, 
huilt  thereon  a  high  brick  wall,  the  surveyors  told 
e  that  they  had  done  what  they  had  done  because  their 
^j  Sir  Thomas,  had  commanded  them  so  to  do.    '*No 
*ff8t  go  •  to  ar^e  the  matter,"  says  the  son  of  the 
nied ;  '^but  each  man  lost  his  land,  and  my  father  paid 
^^^rcnt,  which  was  6s.  6t/.  a  year,  for  that  half  vrhich. 
JJeft."    Stowe  speaks  of  his  own  knowledge,  and  assigns 
^  of  his  reasons  for  so  speaking^  (having  both  the  rise 
&fl  of  Croniwell  in  his  mind),  to  remind  good  folk 
*  the  sodden  rising  of  some  .men  causeth  them  in  some 
» to  forget  themselves." 
tt^^mld  require  a  volume,  and  a  large  one,  to  point  out 
|hc  spots  in  the  city  which  were  once  the  seats  of 
"OB  and  of  fashionable  people.     We  have  suggested  a 
ody,  our  space  not  permitting  more.     The  course  of 
"    has  set  in  westward.    There  was  a  time  when  the 
<hing  to  do  was  to  "  ride  in  a  coach "  round  and 
Covent  Garden.    For  a  time  after  that  now  melan- 
g  thoroughfare,  Tavistock   Street,  was  built, 
t  took  such  possession  of  it  that  the  block  of  car- 
lo the  afternoon  was  worse  than  any  thing  to  be  wit- 
in  that  way,  at  the  highest  of  the  season,  in  Hyde 
Bond  Street  succeeded,  till  Regent  Street  ousted  Bond 
i  from  the  proud  pre-eminence.    The  nobleman  who 
lives  most  to  the  eastward  is  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 


land. A  duke  in  the  Strand  seems  infra  dig.;  but  when 
the  strand  was  really  the  open  strand  of  the  then  silvery 
lliames,  dukes  and  earis  were  by  no  means  uncommon 
there.  It  is  not  very  many  years  since  we  had  a  king  and 
queen  living  nearer  to  Temple  Bar  than  the  Duke  of  North- 
umberland. It  must  be  confessed  that  the  royal  pair  were  ^ 
of  a  fishv  quality.  They  were  the  King  and  Queen  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  tney  lived  in  the  hotel  at  the  corner 
of  Adam  Street,  Adelphi.  On  their  first  visit  to  the  thear 
tre,'  Covent  Garden,  bills  printed  on  satin  lay  in  their  box. 
The  royal  pair  took  them  for  silk  pocket-nandkerchiefs, 
provided  for  them  as  a  delicate  sort  of  attention,  and  they 
put  them  to  present  use  accordingly. 
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I  THINK  it  best  to  premise  that  this  tale  is  not  destined 
to  commemorate  adventures  of  my  own,  but  those  of  a  fel- 
low-fag called  Jickling-^Jickling,  who  had  already  been 
at  the  school  a  year  when  I  arriv^  there,  and  was  by  com- 
mon consent  accounted  the  most  idle,  unkempt,  incapar 
ble,  and,  in  a  general  way,  the  least  promising  among  the  six 
hundred  and  fifly  of  us.  It  is  a  painful  thing  to  say,  but 
nobody  esteemed  Jickling.  His  house-fellows  were  ashamed 
of  him  and  regarded  him  as  a  black  sheep  in  their  small, 
eminently  tidy  fold ;  our  tutor  viewed  him  with  a  cool  and 
careful  eye.  If  it  had  been  put  to  anybody  in  the  school 
whom  it  would  have  been  the  least  desirable  fellow  to  mess 
with,  or  indeed  be  intimately  associated  with  in  any  way, 
the  answer  would  have  been,  '*  Jickling ; "  and  this  impres- 
sion was  more  than  doubled  by  the  cynicism,  not  to  say  ef* 
frontery,  with  which  Jickling  bore  off  his  shoiircomrngs. 
For  of  shame  at  his  own  unworthiness  Jickling  possessed 
none.  Thus  I  had  not  been  five  minutes  in  his  company  on 
the  night  of  my  arrival,  before  he  informed  me  —  not  a 
little  to  my  consternation,  when  I  understood  what  he 
meant —  tnat  he  expected  to  be  "  swished  "  on  the  very 
next  morning  for  having,  in  the  train  down  from  Padding- 
ton,  blown  a  mouthful  of  peas  into  the  face  of  an  engine- 
driver,  and  been  *'  nailed  "  in  the  act  by  a  master  who  had 
got  into  the  carnage  next  his  at  Ealing ;  and  this  communi- 
cation was  quite  oi  a  piece  with  Jickling's  habitual  confi- 
dences respecting  himself.  He  was  continually  playing  a 
part  in  those  short  but  painiul  interviews  with  the  head 
master  that  are  conducted  in  the  presence  of  the  sixth- 
form  praepostor  and  two  "  holders  down ; "  and  nobody 
would  nave  ventured  to  assert  that  he  came  out  from  these 
interviews  otherwise  than  hardened  in  spirit, — however  it 
might  be  in  person,  —  and  steadfastly  minded  to  be  peccant 
again  as  soon  as  he  had  the  opportunity.  He  was  one  of 
those  unfortunate  boys  who  seem  pre-doomed  to  go  wrong. 
Though  provided  with  good  clothes  enough,  his  dress  was 
always  shabby  and  ill-matched,  the  trowsers  of  one  suit 
doing  duty  with  the  waistcoat  of  another ;  and  though  he 
was  supplied  with  money  sufficient,  and  more  than  sufii- 
cient,  for  all  his  needs,  yet  he  never  had  a  sixpence,  and 
was  always  in  debt. 

In  school,  Jickling  was  as  unsatisfactory  as  out  of  it.  When 
called  up  to  construe,  he  never  knew  where  to  go  on ;  oflen 
he  had  brought  the  wrong  book ;  and,  somehow,  he  gener* 
ally  contrived  to  get  himself  weighted  with  a  sentence  to 
write  out  and  translate  the  lesson  before  he  had  fairly 
started.  And  when  he  had  started,  who  shall  describe  the 
torrent  of  solecisms,  false  quantities,  and  hideous  errors  of 
translation  that  fibwed  imperturbably  from  his  mouth? 
Needless  to  add  that,  althouoh  Jickling  was  in  lower  fourth, 
that  is,  in  the  last  divisioil  of  the  upper  school,  he  had  only 
arrived  there  after  failing  to  pass  his  first  examination  out 
of  the  lower  school.  It  was  even  rumored  that  he  would 
have  been  rejected  the  second  time  had  it  not  been  for  the 
Machiavellic  determination  of  the  lower  master  to  get  rid 
of  him  at  any  price,  as  a  boy  whose  incurable  idleness  was 
conta<!ious,  ana  likely  to  corrupt  the  whole  form.  So  there 
was  Jickling,  at  the  very  bottom  of  his  division  —  a  boy  of 
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about  tTfelve,  with  lank  hair  of  a  muddy  flaxen  color; 
fingers  permanently  ink-stained ;  Balmoral  boots  that  were 
never  laced ;  and  a  curious  white  face,  that  looked  inquir- 
ingly at  you,  out  of  a  pair  of  eyes  so  wild,  shifly,  and  dcnant 
in  their  expression,  that  it  was  a  wonder  Nature  had  not 
taken  them  to  put  into  the  head  of  a  polecat. 

Now,  that  Jickling  should  have  flourished  in  our  midst 
was  a  circumstance  astonishing  enough,  seeing  that  of  all 
the  staid  and  proper  youngsters  I  had  ever  met  with,  we 
Etonians  were  certainly  the  most  exemplary ;  but  that  he 
should  have  been  the  tag  of  such  a  fellow  as  Asheton  was 
a  downright  puzzle ;  for  Asheton  being  captain  of  the  house, 
and  entitled  to  four  fags,  mifrht  have  chosen   any  one  he 

S leased,  and  was  under  no  compulsion  whatever  to  select 
ickling,  who  blacked  his  toast  for  him,  spilled  the  gravy  of 
sausages  over  his  trowsers,  and  when  sent  to  carry  a  note, 
invariably  took  it  to  the  wrong  place.  There  could  have 
been  no  community  of  thought  or  sympathy  between  Ashe- 
ton and  Jickling ;  for  the  two  were  simply  as  opposite  to 
each  other  as  wnite  is  to  black,  or  coal  to  su^ar.  What 
Jickling  did  wrong,  Asheton  did  well ;  and  what  Asheton  did 
well,  Jickling  was  morally  certain  to  do  wron^. 

About  eighteen  years  old,  lightly  built,  and  rather  above 
middle  hei^t,  he  had  a  handsome  aristocratic  face  of  essen- 
tially English  mould,  though,  perhaps,  a  little  too  serious  for 
his  a^e,  and  a  figure  that  was  fitly  set  off*  by  the  absolutely 
fault&ss  style  in  which  he  dressed.  His  white  cravat,  tied 
as  only  Etonians  used  to  tie  them ;  his  specklcss  linen,  glosFy 
hat,  and  trimly  folded  silk  umbrella,  were  things  to  see,  ad- 
mire, and  copy. 

This  said  by  way  of  introducin;^  my  dramatis  persontZy  let 
me,  with  your  leave,  take  up  the  thread  of  my  narrative  at 
the  point  Where,  having  just  arrived  at  Eton  in  the  month 
of  September  of  the  year  185-,  I  learned  that  untidy 
•Hckling  and  I  were  to  bo  fag-mates. 

It  was  not  Jickling  himself  who  brought  me  this  piece  of 
news,  but  Stumpes  minor,  brother  to  the  Stumpes  in  the 
Eleven,  who  entered  my  room  on  the  next  morning  but  one 
after  my  arrival,  holding  a  copper  kettle  in  one  hand  and  a 
plate  of  muffins  in  the  other,  and  said,  '^  Rivers,  you're  to 
cdine  down  with  me  to  Asheton's  room." 

I  cannot  say  this  summons  caused  me  any  thing  like  a 
great  pleasure,  for  at  the  private  school  whence  I  came  the 
word  fag  had  been  held  up  in  terrorem  over  me  by  everybody 
who  haa  ever  pronounced  it.  Certain  of  my  schoolfellows, 
amicably  jealous,  no  doubt,  of  my  going  to  Eton,  had  given 
me  clearly  to  understand  that,  as  a  preliminary  to  all  fur- 
ther relations  with  me,  my  fag-master  would  begin  by  having 
me  tossed  in  a  blanket,  then  set  me  to  blacken  his  boots  for 
him,  and  that,  on  my  failing  to  polish  these  to  such  a  degree 
of  perfection  as  would  admit  of  his  shaving  himself  by  their 
help  instead  of  in  a  looking-dass,  he  would  order  me  to 
stand  on  my  head  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and  take  shots 
at  me  with  a  toasting-fork.  Jickling,  who  had  apparently 
divined  the  existence  of  these  fears  in  the  course  of  our 
first  conversation,  had,  on  the  second  occasion  of  our  dis- 
coursing, taken  benevolent  pains  to  develop  them ;  and  he 
was  in  the  act  of  gloomily  relating  to  me  how  this  very 
Asheton  had  once  fagged  him  to  go  to  the  top  of  the  "  Long 
Walk,"  a  distance  of  tour  miles  and  a  half,  walking  all  the 
way  on  his  hands,  legs  uppermost,  when  he  was  severely 
interrupted  by  one  Greevfeby,  four  foot  high,  but  irascible, 
and  protector  of  the  weak,  who  joined  us  on  the  pavement 
outside  our  tutor's  house,  where  the  interview  was  taking 
place,  and  cried  out  indignantly,  *^  Shut  up,  Jickling :  it's  a 
chouse  greening  new  fellows." 

"  You're  always  doing  something  caddish,"  followed  up 
young  Blazepole,  whose  head  was  like  an  orange-colored 
mop,  and  who,  leaning  against  a  door-post,  was  gravely 
counting  what  remained  of  three  pounds  he  had  brought 
back  with  him  after  an  equitable  settlement  of  all  his  debts. 

"  None  but  a  snob  would  tell  such  confounded  cracks  as  that 
to  a  fellow  who's  not  been  here  a  week,"  pursued  Greegle- 
by,  still  very  wroth,  for  it  was  evident  that  it  went  sore 
against  his  notions  of  morality  that  anybody  should  be  de- 
ceived until  he  had  been  at  school  long  enough  to  be  pre- 
pared for  it 


"  If  I  waited  a  week  he  wouldn't  be  greenable,"  answered 
Jickling,  coolly ;  and  saying  this,  he  turned  one  of  the  pock- 
ets of  his  trowsers  inside  out,  and  proceeded  to  remove  a 
piece  of  Everton  toflee  that  was  sticking  in  a  comer  thereofl 
"  New  fellows,"  added  he,  sucking  the  toffee,  ^  are  like 
puppies  —  they  begin  to  see  clear  towards  the  ninth 
day." 

"  Don't  mind  what  he  says,  Rivers,"  exclaimed  young 
Greegleby,  loftily.    "  Nobody  pays  any  attention  to  him." 

''  No,  nobody,"  assented  Blazepole,  who  had  just  ascer- 
tained that  his  resources  amounted  to  one  pound  sixteen 
shillings  and  a  penny,  and  was  restoring  this  wealth  to  bis 
pocket-book. 

So  I  was  informed  both  by  Gree^leby  and  Blazepole,  the 
one  corroborating  the  other,  that  I  had  nothing  to  fear  of 
Asheton,  that  he  was  a  good  fellow,  and  that  he  never 
bullied,  because  bullyine  was  a  blackguardly  thing,  only 
practised  at  ^  low  shops'  (and  here  Greedeby  mentioned 
the  public  schools  which  he  regarded  as  *<  low  shops"),  but 
never  at  Eton.  Yet  somehow  these  assurances  must  have 
left  me  not  altogether  convinced,  for  it  was  with  something 
very  like  a  feeling  of  being  about  to  suffer  tribulation  that 
on  the  following  morning  I  obeyed  the  summons  of  Stumpes 
minor,  and  followed  him,  the  copper  kettle  and  the  muffins, 
down  to  the  room  where  Asheton  lodged. 

I  remember  this  room  as  if  I  were  still  standing  in  it  now, 
on  that  bright  September  morning,  with  my  heart  going 
thump,  thump,  against  my  brown  waistcoat,  and  my  cheeks 
flushed  with  anticipatory  emotion.  It  was  a  largish  room, 
perhaps  twenty  feet  b^  fifteen,  and  had  two  windows,  both 
of  which  were  curtained  with  some  warm  purple  stuff*, 
which  I  took  for  silk,  but  which  was  probably  not  that,  and 
filled  with  flower-boxes,  where  glowed  some  scarlet  gera- 
niums, whose  showy  coats  stood  out  bravely  against  the 
dull  bricks  of  the  boarding-house  opposite. 

In  the  way  of  furniture,  provided  by  our  tutor,  and  des- 
tined to  pass  along  with  the  room  itself  to  successive  owners, 
were  a  shut-up  bedstead,  which  had  done  unmistakable 
service  already,  if  one  might  judge  by  its  venerable  oaken 
complexion ;  a  bureau,  on  the  le^  of  which  Asheton  had 
(presumably  in  the  lower-boy  phase  of  his  existence)  carved 
ms  initials  and  crest ;  four  Windsor  chairs,  also  carved  and 
chipped ;  a  shut-up  wash-hand-stand,  with  a  piece  of  oil- 
cloth in  front  of  it ;  and  a  square  deal  table,  covered  with  a 
red  flowered  table-cloth,  and  like  the  chairs,  carved  to  any 
lengths,  if  you  were  only  prying  enough  to  lift  up  a  corner 
of  the  table-cloth  and  see.  But  all  these  items  played  only 
a  subsidiary  part  in  the  adornment  of  the  chamber,  for  it  is 
not  to  his  tutor  that  an  Eton  bo^  looks  to  make  his  room 
cosy.  From  the  day  when  he  is  installed  in  the  small 
apartment,  which  is  his  to  do  with  as  he  pleases  (blessed 

Erivilege  1 ),  the  boy's  one  thought  b  how  to  give  it  that 
abitable  look  which  smells  of  home ;  and  in  A^eton's  case 
this  preoccupation,  extended  over  six  years,  had  taken 
shape  in  pictures,  stufi*ed-bird  cases,  and  useful  knicknacks, 
in  such  numbers  as  to  make  the  room  seem  almost  alive 
with  comfort,  color,  and  cheerfulness.  By  gazing  with  a 
Htt!e  atte  ition,  too,  one  could  detect  at  what  different  dates 
the  things  had  been, bought,  and  so  follow  the  boy  through 
the  various  gradations  of  taste  and  culture  engendered  by 
his  public-school  training.  Those  flashy-lookms  sporting 
cracks,  now  relegated  to  an  obscure  corner,  had  cfearly  been 
purchased  when  a  love  of  paint  predominated  over  other  cot^ 
siderations,  and  when  the  chief  thing  to  be  aimed  at  was  the 
making  of  much  effect  with  little  money.  By  and  by  taste 
had  improved ;  the  fourth  form  was  abandoned  and  the  re- 
move was  reached.  The  young  investor  had  said:  ''In- 
stead of  these  staring  things  that  are  too  cheap  to  be  good^ 
ril  lay  out  a  couple  of  pounds  at  one  sweep."  Yet  not 
daring  to  trust  his  own  taste  so  far  as  to  select  something 
quite  original,  he  had  resolved  to  buy  what  he  had  most 
often  heard  praised :  hence,  "  Dignity  and  Impudence  ** 
and  "  Laying  down  the  Law,"  by  Landseer ;  "  My  Dog," 
"  My  horse,'  "  The  Rent  Day,"  and  a  few  more  prints  as 
well  known  and  popular ;  intermingling  with  which  were  a 
case  of  stuffed  frogs  playing  cricket,  and  a  case  of  stuffed, 
squirrels  fighting  a  duel^  the  blood  of  the  worsted  squiirel 
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bang  realistically  represented  by  a  blotch  of  meandering 
sealing-wax. 

I  took  in  all  this  at  a  glance^  though  I  have  been  five 
minutes  describing  it;  and  I  had  leisure  to  examine  the 
whole  room  in  detail,  while  Stumpes  minor,  to  whom,  pres- 
eotlj,  was  added  Blazepole,  began  laying  his  master's 
breakfast-things.  For  Asheton  had  not  turned  round  on 
oar  entry;  he  was  seated  at  his' bureau,  reading  up  his 
seTcnty  lines  of  Horace  for  eleven-o'clock  school,  by  the 
aid  of  Mr.  Smart's  translation ;  and  as  Stumpes  did  not 
see  fit  to  call  his  attention  to  my  presence,  neither,  of  course, 
did  L  Stumpes  directed  me  to  take  my  stand  against  a 
wall, — which  I  did  meekly,— and  to  watch  how  he  "  did 
the  things,  so  as  to  be  able  to  manage  like  me,  you  know, 
in  a  fortnight's  time : "  which  I  also  complied  with,  for  to 
see  a  clotn  laid  by  so  extremely  small  and  dignified  a 
person  as  Stumpes  was  somewhat  of  a  novelty  to  me.  First) 
Stumpes  removed  the  scarlet  table-cloth,  and  threw  it  to 
Blazepole,  who  folded  it;  then  the  pair  between  them  laid 
the  wrnte  cloth,  which  Stumpes  haa  extracted  from  a  cup- 
board,  smoothed  it,  and  set  upon  it  a  cup,  saucer,  sugar- 
basin,  milk-iug,  slop-basin,  and  two  plates  of  a  white  pat- 
tern with  blue  rims.  Then  Stumpes  possessed  himself  of  a 
Britannia-metal  teapot,  and  put  therein  three  powerful 
spoonfuls  of  tea,  holding  out  the  pot.  at  the  same  time  for 
Blazepole  to  pour  in  bouing  water  quantum  suff, ;  this  done, 
out  fix)m  the  cupboard  came  a  metal  spoon,  a  knife  and  a 
three-pronged  fork  with  white  handles,  three  new  rolls  and 
a  pat  of  butter,^- edibles  that  were  promptly  followed  by 
a  ham,  drawn  out  of  an  open  hamper,  and  laid  by  Stumpes 
upon  a  dish  Mrhich  Blazepole  was  sent  to  fetch ;  a  York- 
shire pie  and  a  pot  of  marmalade,  the  bladder  covering  of 
which  Stumpes  deftly  removed  with  a  knife,  as  if  used  to 
such  work.  The  muffins  came  last,  but  were  advanta- 
geously planted  beside  the  teapot,  along  with  a  hot-water 
contrivance  that  had  been  employed  to  keep  them  from 
cooling.  Then  Stumpes,  having  cast  a  searching  glance 
to  assure  himself  that  there  was  nothing  wanting,  he  and 
Blazepole  were  seized  with  a  violent  fit  of  coughing,  which 
would  have  effectually  precluded  all  further  work  on 
Afiheton's  part,  had  he  not  understood  the  hint,  and  risen. 
It  was  then  his  eye  lit  upon  me. 

"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said  civilly ;  "  I  didn't 
know  you  were  in  the  room.  Why  didn't  you  tell  me, 
Stumpes  ?  "  With  which  words  he  seated  himself  at  the 
table,  and  pointed  silentlv  to  the  ham,  as  a  hint  to  Blaze- 

g)le  that  the  carving  knife  and  fork  had  been  forgotten, 
oth  fags  rushed  togther  towards  the  cupboard,  exchan- 
eing  mutual  reproaches  sotto  voce,  "  Your  name's  Rivers, 
I  believe  ?  "  added  Asheton,  buttering  a  roll.  "  Northamp- 
tonshire or  Somersetshire  Rivers  ?  "  And  he  made  a  second 
gesture  towards  the  ham,  thus  intimating  to  Stumpes  to 
begin  carving,  which  that  model  fag  proceeded  to  do  on 
the  spot  with  the  expertness  of  a  professional. 

^Somersetshire,"  I  answered,  feeling  very  much  like 
adding,  "  Sir." 

**  And  in  what  form  are  you  placed  ?  "  continued  4^sheton, 
Rceiving  on  his  plate  a  slice  of  ham  half  a  foot  in  diameter, 
and  thin  as  a  wafer. 

"Bkzepole,  you've  forgotten  the  mustard,"  whispered 
Stumpes,  sepulchrally. 

"It  was  you  that  forgot  it,"  retorted  Blazepole,  in  the 
tone  of  a  conspirator;  but  he  made  a  dive  at  the  cupboard 
fcr  the  empty  mustard-pot,  and  vanished  out  of  the  room 
vith  it,  scrambling  down  the  staircase  four  steps  at  a  time, 
«  tomU  for  the  kitchen. 

"  In  lower  fourth,"  I  replied  to  Asheton's  question,  feel- 
ing more  and  more  like  saying  '<  Sir,"  and  unable  to  take 
07  eyes  off  him,  as  he  ate  a  muffin,  waiting  till  the  mustard 
««d  arrived. 


*  Well,  you  are  excused  fagging  till  next  Thursday  week," 
^  rejdned,  cutting  up  his  ham ;  ^  and  after  that  you'll  fag 


«e  room  inquiringly' 
Stumpes  aid  not  immediately  answer.    He  had  no  re- 


spect for  Jicklin^,  but  he  had  a  great  deal  for  those  time- 
honored  principles  that  prohibit  tale-tel  ing;  so,  with  more 
solicitude  for  the  interest  of  these  principles  than  for  those 
of  abstract  truth,  he  proceeded  to  invent  an  excuse  for  his 
absent  fag-mate,  not  knowing  more  than  the  man  in  the 
moon  to  what  that  absence  was  due. 

*'  I  think  my  tutor  sent  for  him  after  prayers,"  he  said. 

«  What  about  ?  " 

^  Probably  for  not  being  at  prayers,"  responded  Stumpes, 
bravely. 

*'  But  he  vxL^  at  prayers,"  remarked  Asheton. 

"  Then  it  must  have  been  for  something  else,"  said 
Stumpes,  perplexed ;  but  he  was  spared  the  trouble  of 
drawing  further  on  his  imagination,  for  at  that  moment 
there  was  a  precipitate  shufiling  of  feet  in  the  passage,  and 
a  double  entry,  —  Blazepole  with  the  mustard,  and  Jickling 
himself  with  nothing. 

It  was  the  first  time  Asheton  had  seen  Jickling  that  half, 
so  he  held  out  his  hand. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Jickling  ?  "  he  said. 

'<  'Do,  Asheton  ?  "  mumbled  Jickling,  extending  a  dusky 
paw. 

''  Late,  of  course,"  pursued  Asheton. 

"  Yes,"  returned  JickUng,  withdrawing  the  paw,  and 
thrusting  it  deep  into  a  trowser-pocket,  where,  finding  some 
coppers,  it  began  to  rattle  them. 

**  And  what's  this  I  hear,"  asked  Asheton,  helping  him- 
self to  mustard,  and  speaking  without  a  smile,  "  that  you've 
already  been  floorged,  by  way  of  beginning  the  half  well  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Jickling,  gloomily ;  "  I  had  seven  cuts." 

"  For  shooting  peas  r  " 

"  They  were  small  peas,"  remonstrated  Jickling.  "  Be- 
sides, I  don't  see  what  right  a  master  has  \o  nail  me  when 
I'm  in  a  colored  tie.  I  was  in  the  .train  —  hadn't  yet 
reached  Eton,  nor  put  my  black  tie  on.  The  train  stops  at 
Hanwell.  I  fish  out  a  pearshooter,  and  let  fly  at  the  engine- 
driver  of  a  neighboring  train.  A  master  pokes  his  head 
out  of  the  next  carriage-window,  and  says,  *  What's  your 
name  ?  Where  do  vou  board  ?  I  shall  complain  of  you.' 
I  call  that  snobbish." 

^  Wliat  do  you  call  shooting  the  peas  ?  "  asked  Asheton, 
quietly. 

Jickling  stared ;  but,  afler  turning  the  matter  over,  de- 
clined to  take  any  notice  of  this  question.  He  recom- 
menced to  rattle  his  coppers. 

"  Ah  1  that  reminds  me,"  broke  in  Asheton ;  "  before 
you've  spent  all  your  money,  please  to  pay  me  your  football 
subscription." 

Jickling  pulled  an  excessivelv  wry  face ;  not  so  Stumpes 
and  Blazepole,  who,  with  the  alacrity  of  habit,  and  without 
being  asked,  djrew  out  their  purses,  and  laid  on  Asheton's 
table  the  sum  of  three  shillings  and  sixpence  apiece. 

"  It's  for  the  footballs,  the  goal-sticks,  the  cad  who  takes 
care  of  the  balls,  and  the  beer  we  drink  after  playing,"  ex- 
plained Stumpes  to  me  in  a  whisper.  "  Fork  out  yours 
too."     And  under  Stumpes's  direction,  I  forked  out  Zs,  Qd, 

Jickling,  meanwhile,  nad  rummaged  in  his  pocket,  and 
produced  a  sovereign,  which  he  gazed  at  with  an  eye  of 
affection,  as  apparently  his  last.  Then,  after  a  good  deal 
more  fumbling,  ne  managed  to  scrape  together  the  requisite 
smaller  sum,  partin;;,  however,  with  all  liis  copper  money  to 
effect  this  total,  which  formed  a  brown  heap  on  the  table. 
Asheton  had  been  silently  disposing  of  his  ham.  He  now 
looked  up  fixedly  at  JickUng,  and  said,  *'  Have  you  paid  all 
your  debts,  JickUng  V  " 

*'  What  debts  ?  "  asked  Jickling,  sulky  and  embarrassed. 

"  Your  ticks  to  Spankie,  Jobie,  and  tne  other  men  at  the 
wall.    You  owe  1  them  all  something." 

"  Yes,"  grumbled  Jickling,  more  and  more  sulky. 

"  Then,  you  owe  no  one  any  thing  now  ?  " 

**  Nothing,"  answered  JickUng,  in  a  tone  and  with  a  mo- 
rose look  Uiat  bore  an  economy  of  truth  on  the  face  of 
them. 

**  Well,  then,"  returned  Asheton,  either  believing  or  pre- 
tending to  believe,  '*  you  are  free  to  make  a  fresh  start  now» 
and  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  for  the  future ;  and  you  must 
try  and  do  it  for  your  own  sake.    I  don't  want  to  say  any 
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Hblns  unpleasant,  mind  7009**  added  he,  in  a  Toice  wliich  I 
thinS  took  as  all  aback  from  its  sadden  seriousness ;  "  bnt 
up  to  this  time,  Jicklinff,  your  life  at  Eton  has  been  a  &il- 
nre ;  and  as  we  all  in  tms  house  are  concerned  for  our  own 
honor  in  not  seeing  you  go  to  the  bad,  I  mean  to  keep  a 
sort  of  a  lookout  over  you  this  half.  Yes.  I  don't  mean 
to  spy  over  you  or  pry  about  you,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind ; 
but  I  shall  make  an  attempt  to  render  you  fit  for  something, 
as  you've  hitherto  been  fit  for  nothing.  Last  hal{  and  the 
half  before,  you  never  plaved  and  never  worked.  You 
spent  your  time  mooning  a!bout,  with  your  face  unwashed, 
your  lessons  unlearned,  and.no  sort  of  object  in  life  but  to 
catch  files,  count  the  dogs  in  Fisher  the  birdman's  yard, 
run  into  idiotic  mucks,  and  get  swished.  That  won  t  do. 
Be  any  thing  you  please,  —  a  sap,  a  dry-bob,  or  a  wet-bob,* 
•^but  be  something.  Going  on  as  you're  doing,  you'd  be  a 
confirmed  muff,  and  perhaps  a  leg,  by  the  time  you're 
twenty ;  and  then,  of  course,  you'd  lay  it  half  to  me,  and 
say  that  if  Asheton,  who  was  your  fag-master,  had  done  his 
duly,  you  wouldn't  be  where  you  are.  And  that's  true.  If 
I  biad  a  brother  here,  I  shouldn't  let  him  follow  the  road 
you're  treading,  so  I  don't  see  why  I  should  allow  you.  Fll 
say  more,  —  I  don't  think  it  woula  be  honest  or  fair  to  allow 
you.  And  now  that's  enough,"  concluded  Asheton,  quietly 
pouring  himself  out  some  tea.  '<  You  may  run  along,  afi 
of  YOU ;  and  as  for  you,  youii^  man  "  (turning  his  eyes  on 
me),  ^  bear  in  mind  what  Pve  just  said  to  Jicklin^.  Be 
something :  give  yourself  an  object,  and,  if  it's  an  lumor- 
able  one,  you  won't  be  sorry  for  it  by  and  by." 

In  anower  minute  we  were  all  standing  outside  Asheton's 
door,  and  I,  whom  my  fag-master's  few  words  had  impressed 
more  than  any  pulpit-sermon  I  had  ever  heard,  drew  a  sigh 
of  relief  to  think  what  my  fears  of  the  morning  had  all 
come  to,  and  what  manner  of  a  fellow  it  was  I  was  gmng 
to  serve. 

*<I8  he  always  like  that?"  I  asked  of  Jickling,  with 
some  emotion. 

''Yes,"  answered  Jickling,  in  huge  indignation;  ''he's 
always  fond  of  iawing.  What  business  has  he  to  question 
me  about  my  ticks  ?  they  don't  concern  him.  And  'whj 
does  he  say  he  shall  spy  and  pry  into  me  all  this  half?  £te 
hasn't  the  right  to  do  it.  No,  he  hasn't.  And  it's  hateful 
snobbishness  of  him  to  pretend  he  has." 

Whereat  Jickling  turned  round  facing  the  door,  and 
raising  his  hand  to  a  level  with  his  countenance,  made,  I 
regret  to  state,  with  his  displayed  fingers,  that  gesture 
which  in  all  times  and  in  all  countries  has  been  expressive 
of  contemptuous  defiance. 

IL 

Jickling  was  not  only  one  of  those  boys  who  ve  bent 
upon  going  wrong  themselves,  but  he  dearly  loved  to  drag 
outers  into  scrapes  with  him.  I  was  warned  of  this  fatu 
propensity  on  ms  part  both  by  Greegleby  and  Blazepole ; 
Btumpes  minor  also  conveyed  a  firiendly  admonition  to  me  on 
the  subject,  and  Asheton  one  momine  sent  for  me  on  pur- 
pose to  say  that  I  must  be  careful  what  I  did  when  cUck- 
ting  was  by  to  advise  me.  But  these  counsels,  though  they 
kept  me  finom  falling  into  any  of  Jickling's  more  daneerous 
snares,  did  not  remove  him  firom  my  company.  Ble  was 
always  with  me.  He  acknowledged  with  a  candor  that  did 
him  nonor,  that  he  liked  "  fellows  whom  you  could  humbug 
till  all  was  blue;"  and  on  my  soliciting  an  explanation* 
abruptly  and  gravely  asked  me  when  my  birthday  was. 

"  In  October,"  I  answered,  naively. 

"Next  month?"  said  he.  "Well,  it's  to  be  hoped" 
(and  his  eyes  glared  on  me  half-intimidatingly)  —  "  it's  to 
be  hoped  that  you'll  do  what's  usual,  and  not  be  mean  and 
shabby  as  some  new  fellows  are.  Every  new  fellow  who's 
worth  his  weight  in  raes,  goes  to  Groodford  and  asks  him  to 
give  the  whole  sdiool  a  noliday  on  the  first  birthday  he 
spends  here.  Only  the  rule  is  to  ask  a  month  in  advance, 
so  as  to  prevent  mistakes,  and  allow  Goodford  time  to  order 
the  fireworks." 

•  ^  A  ■H)."  "»  di7-tMib*  or  "ft  wtt-teb."  A»t^k^  "»  botikwonn."  **» 
erfekatw,"  or  "  an  oanmuu" 


"  What  fireworks  ?  "  I  inqmred. 

"  Why,  the  fireworks  that  are  let  off  in  the  playing^ieldi 
on  a  new  fellow's  birthday,"  answered  Jickling*  *'Aiid 
then  there's  the  ginser-wine.  After  the  fireworks,  ginra^ 
wine's  landed  round,  and  everybody  has  a  glassful  fra 
form,  two  glasses  full.    You'll  have  to  see  to  all  that" 

Now  there  was  nothing  improbable  in  any  of  this  to  mj 
fresh  and  unsuspecting  mind.  At  my  private  school  («e 
had  numbered  twelve  there)  every  birthday  had  been  u 
occasion  for  festivity,  and  ginger-wine  had  always  fanned  s 
prominent  feature  in  the  day's  entertainment.  I  saw  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  so  at  Eton ;  nay,  I  coDsidered 
that  Eton,  being  the  worthier  place,  would  probably  hold 
the  more  strenuously  to  a  worthy  custom.  So,  to  be  bne( 
that  self-same  afternoon  I  was  standing,  by  Jickling's  d»> 
rection,  under  the  colonnade  of  the  school-yard,  in  the  pre»> 
ence  of  Dr.  Goodford  and  of  all  the  school  praeposton, 
gathered  together,  as  was  the  rule,  to  deliver  their  biUs  of 
absentees,  or  of  bovs  on  the  sick-list,  after  three-o^doek 
chapel.  Dr.  Goodford,  seeing  me  stand  beside  him  witti 
my  hat  on,  began  by  asking  me,  with  stately  court«y, 
whether  I  had  a  cold  in  the  head. 

I  was  about  to  answer  that  a  tiresome  cold,  which  had 
afllicted  me  some  six  weeks  before,  had  happily  disappeared, 
and  to  thank  him  for  so  kindly  inquiring  after  it,  wnen  an 
opportune  nudge  from  a  prtepostor  to  the  right,  and  a  ca^ 
emous  whisper  of  "  Hat  1 "  frx>m  a  praepostor  on  the  left, 
brought  me  to  a  vague  sense  of  the  situation.  I  uncovered, 
reddenine ;  and  Dr.  Goodford  then  begged  to  know,  with 
the  same  nigh  politeness  as  before,  to  lauit  he  was  indebted 
fixr  the  pleasure  of  my  visit. 

I  spoxe  without  a  shadow  of  diffidence,  and  asked  fiir  a 
non  dies  for  the  whole  school  (Jickling  had  furnished  me 
with  the  precise  words)  in  honor  of  my  birthday,  wliich  fell 
on  the  25th  of  October.    .... 

I  have  not  fox^otten  the  interminable  laughter  that  fblr 
lowed,  nor  the  convulsions  of  one  particuuur  pneposfeoiv 
aged  eleven,  and  habitually  mournful,  who  rolled  about 
against  the  colonnade  pillars,  holding  his  hand  to  his  waists 
band,  and  shrieking  "  Oh  my  1 "  from  the  intensity  of  his 
feelings.  I  was  known  by  the  name  of  Nan  Dies  ever  af- 
terwards, and  Heaven  knows  what  never^ndins  iokes  this 
first  successful  and  cruel  hoax  of  Jickling's  entailed  upon  mCi 

The  only  one  who  did  not  laugh  at  it  was  Asheton ;  and 
as  he  had  seriously  set  himself  to  the  regeneration  of  Jick- 
ling, he  told  that  youth  roundly  and  firmly  at  fagging  next 
morning  that  he  meant  to  have  an  end  of  this.  Jickling 
sulked.  Ever  since  that  disagreeable  morning  when  Ashe- 
ton had  hinted  at  the  necessity  of  his  turning  over  a  new 
leaf  his  life  had  not  been  happy.  Asheton  insisted  now 
upon  his  washing  his  hands  ana  ace  properly,  brushing  his 
cfothes  and  keeping  his  room  in  orier.  Nothing  could  he 
more  distastefiil  to  Jickling.  On  the  whole,  Jickling  be^ 
to  see  that  a  firm  hand  was  exercisins  its  sway  over  him. 
Asheton  went  the  leneth  of  seeing  for  himself  eyery  eYenins 
that  Jickling  learned  nis  lessons  for  the  next  day,  and  din 
not  pass  his  time  tracing  patterns  on  his  bureau  with  a  redr 
hot  poker,  as  he  much  preferred  to  do. 

But  there  was  one  point  on  which  the  fend  between  the 
two  was  ceaseless  and  terrible.  Every  day,  or  at  least 
every  half-holiday  (and  there  were  three  of  these  a  week), 
a  game  of  football  was  played  in  our  tutor's  field,  and  ensr^ 
body  was  expected  to  be  present  at  it.  The  object  was,  m 
the  first  place,  to  train  good  football-players  for  the  Hoose 
Eleven,  and  in  the  next,  to  make  the  games  really  pleasant, 
which  they  would  not  have  been  had  the  attendance  been 
fitful  and  limited.  Now,  nothing  would  induce  Jickling  to 
play.  Most  solemnly  was  he  told  that  if  he  were  not  at  his 
post  in  the  field  at  the  time  when  the  game  began,  it  would 
go  hard  with  him.  He  declined  to  take  any  notice  of  these 
menaces,  and  when  the  game  began  he  was  invariably 
wanting.  "  What's  the  use  of  my  going  to  football  ?  "  ne 
pouted  angrily,  as  Asheton  caught  him  in  the  veiy  act  of 
bolting  up  the  High  Street  one  morning  after  eleven-o'clock 
sdiool.    "I  never  touch  the  ball  once  during  the  whole 

Sme.    It's  always  you  swells  who  have  it ;  and  then,  when 
e  game's  over,  yon  drink  all  the  beer,  and  I  get  none." 
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»  That's  not  true,  Jickling." 

<*  It  is.  I  tamed  tlie  can  upridedown  yesterdaj ;  there 
iras  nothing  in  it.    X  ought  to  know." 

*<  You're  ti»Aching  Riven  to  be  as  disreputable  as  yoor- 
id£    What  are  jou  doing  with  Jickling,  ftivers  ?  " 

.**  He  was  going  to  show  me  a  dog,"  I  stammered. 

"  A  mangj  brute  you  swore  you  had  got  rid  of  at  the  end 
of  last  hiSs,*^  said  Aaheton,  indignantly,  to  Jickling. 
"  Now,  m  be  bound  you.  meant  Rivers  to  buy  this  dog  St 
pa.    Did  he.  Rivers  ?    Tell  me  the  truth." 

i  hong  my  head.  Such  was  indeed  the  aim  of  our  ez- 
pedhion.  tfickling  had  consented  to  sell  me  a  mongrel  cur, 
irhidi  I  didn't  want,  nor  he  either,  for  fifteen  shillixi^s  and 
sixpence.  He  had  assured  me  that  it  was  part  of  estab- 
lished and  insurmountable  usage  to  possess  a  dos,  and  that 
br  not  having  one  I  should  be  holding  myself  up  as  an 
d^t  of  scorn  and  derision  to  the  community.  We  were 
on  oar  way  to  the  bird-fancier's  where  Jickling  kept  the 
farate. 

Aaheton  gnessed  much  of  this  by  our  faces,  and  though 
we  were  standing  in  the  most  finequented  part  of  the  street, 
snd  though,  as  I  nave  already  stated,  it  was  not  his  habit  to 
take  the  slightest  notice  of  a  lower  boy  in  public,  he  dealt 
Jickling  sudi  a  box  on  the  ear  as  almost  sent  him  backward 
into  a  mop-window.  **  A  fellow  who  will  sell  a  worthless 
dog  to  a  Gredalous  school-fellow  at  twelve,  will  sell  spavined 
hones  at  twenty,  and  be  kicked  off  race-courses  at  twenty- 
fire,"  he  exclaimed,  pale  with  aneer.  '<Now  cut  alone 
both  of  you  in  firont  of  me  to  Fisher^s  and  Fll  follow.  We'U 
juBt  see  mto  this  matter." 

The  pair  of  us  trooped  on  together  without  a  word — 
Jiekling  dogged  and  sullen,  but  not  crying,  fcnr  he  was  not 
the  fellow  to  shed  tears  at  a  slap  of  the  face,  or  indeed  at 
ay  other  phyrical  mishap.  Asheton  walked  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance behind  —  near  enough  to  preclude  all  idea  of  escape 
on  Jickling's  part,  far  enough  not  to  let  it  be  seen  that  ne 
had  us  both  in  custody.  In  this  way  we  reached  a  small 
and  dark  bird-case  shop,  which  we  entered,  and  so  passed 
down  a  long  and  narrow  passage  at  the  back  into  a  yard, 
which  was,  like  all  bird  and  dog-fanciers'  yards,  filled  with 
eors  chained  to  kennels,  plaintive  terriers  who  had  their 
ears  cropped  and  were  wnining  shiveringly;  wool-stuffed 
sad  pin-trussed  bird-skins,  set  up  in  the  sun  to  dry ;  melan- 
dttiy  rabbits  in  hutches,  and  so  on.  JickUng's  dog,  con- 
^uoQs  by  a  total  absence  of  breed  and  by  &ficiency  of 
hair,  was  seated  on  his  hind-quartei^  and  set  up  a  dismal 
mnsic  at  our  approach. 

There  was  an  old  man,  with  a  weather-beaten  hat,  giving 
a  poppy  milk  out  of  a  broken  saucer.  He  looked  up,  expect- 
fa^  to  see  some  of  the  lower  boys,  who  were  his  most  con- 
stant customers ;  but  on  catching  sight  of  a  fellow  in  the 
i^ht,  he  rose  firom  his  stooping  posture  and  fingered  the 
ham  of  his  head-dress. 

« Fisher,  which  is  Mr.  Jickling's  dog?"  asked  Asheton 
boskly. 

The  man  addressed  as  Fisher  pointed  to  the  beast,  and 
aided,  appsrently  for  his  own  private  satisfaction,  for  he 
Q»ld  scarcely  expect  that  anybody  else  would  concur  in  the 
raaark,  ^  And  a  andsome  dawg  too." 

^Is  he  paid  fiyr  ?  "  continued  A^eton. 

Fisher  glanced  at  Jicklins  as  if  to  know  what  this  meant. 
^eUing  wore  such  a  hang-dog  expression  that  there  was  no 
Baking  out.  Asheton  had  t^en  out  his  purse,  which  was 
a  manner  of  eloquence  that  Fisher  seemed  to  understand. 
Hs  cast  a  second  look  at  Jickling,  and  then  said,  <'  Yes,  sh* ; 
Int  there  be  twelve  shillin's  owing  for  the  keep  and  doctorin' 
tf  him.  Very  ill  that  dawg  has  been  —  tooc  more  than  a 
bocketful  of  physic  last  holidays." 

As  if  to  assent,  the  cur  raised  his  head  aloft  and  piped  the 
Bost  dolesome  notes. 

"Did  Jickling  tell  you  there  were  twelve  shillings  ow- 
htt  ?  "  inquired  Asheton  of  me. 

I  shook  my  head.  Jickling,  seemins  to  apprehend  a  seo- 
Qsd  edition  of  the  box  on  the  ear,  backed  to  a  prudent  dis- 
tance. But  Asheton  simply  said,  <<It  looks,  Jickling,  as  if 
m  had  meant  to  sell  this  doe  without  telling  Rivers  that 
Ae  was  virtually  in  pawn,  and  leaving  him  to  find  it  out  for 


himself  when  he  had  paid  you  the  money.  But  as  this 
pretty  transaction  was  not  completed  you  are  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt    Now  pay  Fisher." 

Li  sulky  silence  Jickling  nimbled  fiir  his  purse,  and  pres- 
ently muttered  that  there  were  only  six  shillings  in  it.  Ashe- 
ton looked  finr  himself  afterwards,  feeling  Jickling*8  waist- 
coat-pockets, and  ordering  him  to  turn  those  of  his  trowsers 
insideout.  This  injunction  only  produced  an  odd  half- 
penny, seeing  which  Asheton  said  ne  would  pay  the  other 
six  snilUngs  himself^  and  did.  ^  And  now,  wnat's  the  sum 
you  were  to  give  Jickling,  Rivers  ?  "  proceeded  he,  looking 
hard  at  me. 

**  Fifteen  and  six,"  I  answered  piteously. 

**  What  a  muff  vou  must  be,"  he  ttijoined,  with  a  half 
snule.  "  Well,  Jickling,  I  shall  buy  your  dog  of  you — you 
may  consider  that  I  owe  you  nine-and-six." 

'*  A  'andsome  dawg,  sir,"  repeated  Fisher,  with  suppressed 
enthusiasm.    <'  What's  to  be  done  with  him  ?  " 

*^  Since  you  seem  to  admire  him  so  much,  you  may  keep 
him,"  answered  Asheton.  "  And  now,  you  two  be  back  to 
oolleee,  and  go  off  to  tiie  football  field.  Your  nine-and-six, 
JickSng,  I  shall  give  to  Spankie.    You  told  me  at  the  be- 

S'nning  of  the  haff  that  you  owed  him  nothing ;  I've  learned 
at  you  never  paid  him  at  all." 

**  I  did  pay  him,"  enimbled  Jickling.  <<  Spankie  has  told 
you  a  lie.  But  as  if  to  render  the  discomfiture  of  Jickling 
complete  that  mominz,  we  were  no  sooner  out  of  Fisher's 
shop  than  who  should  come  waddline  down  the  pavement 
but  this  veiT  Spankie,  who  immediately  made  a  wheezy^  dart 
towards  Jicxlins,  and  spluttered,  in  the  fat  way  peculiar  to 
him,  ^  Ah,  Jickling,  sir,  you're  a  bad  lot,  sir.  Owed  me 
ten  bob,  you  did,  sir,  and  never  thought  of  giving  me  a  six- 
pence o£  it.    No,  sir — not  you,  sir — catch  you,  sir  ! " 

He  is  dead  now,  poor  Spankie,  and  there  can  be  nothing 
personal  in  sketching  him  as  he  was  in  his  declining  a^e,  — 
a  fiit,  puffy,  red-faced  man  of  sixty,  with  a  greasy  hat  unuch, 
if  bolted  down,  might  have  fumi^ed  a  pint  of  oil,  and  a 
double-breasted  faded  blue  coat,  buttoned  military-wise  up  to 
his  chin.  Of  a  Sunday  he  would  bloom  out  superbly  in  black 
clothes,  gray  gloves,  a  smoothly  ironed  white  or  nankeen 
nedccloth,  and  a  hat  of  unexceptional  finish;  in  which 

r'  le,  he  would  walk,  prayer-book  in  hand,  to  the  church 
had  helped  to  build,  and  declare  himself  a  miserable 
sinner  with  a  fervor  that  was  very  much  to  his  credit.  But 
the  distinguished  feature  of  Spankie,  was  his  acquaintance 
with  the  nobility  of  these  realms.  Impossible  to  catch  him 
tripping  as  to  who  was  the  son  of  who,  or  who  was  the  heir 
to  this  or  that  estate.  The  following  pattern  of  dialogue 
would  take  place  between  him  and  the  new  feUows  in  the 
lower  school  or  fourth  form,  who  wished  to  buy  wares  of 
him  on  credit. 

"  Spankie,  I  want  you  to  tick  me,"  would  say  a  young 
gentleman  some  three  feet  and  a  half  high,  directing  his 
hand  towards  the  fruit-basket. 

''No,  sir ;  I  never  tick,  sir.    What* s  your  name,  sir  ?  " 

*^  Plantagenet,"  would  answer  three-foot-six,  raising  the 
lid  of  the  basket,  and  thrusting  his  head  in. 

"  Oh,  the  Earl  of  Plantagenet.  Yes,  my  lord ;  many's 
the  apple  Fve  sold  to  his  Grace  your  father ;  but  he  chiefly 
liked  tarts,  did  his  Grace.  Help  yourself,  my  lord.  I  never 
takes  ready  money  of  a  nobleman,  my  lord.  Not  that  they 
often  offers  it  me — they  don't ;  but  it  would  be  all  the  same 
if  they  did,  my  lord." 

As  to  Jickling's  debt,  it  probably  amounted,  in  real  truth, 
to  five  shillings,  or  thereaoouts ;  but  Spankie,  with  a  very 
pardonable  love  of  round  figures,  Jiad  set  it  down  at  ten, 
appending  an  extra  penny-haU^nny  for  form's  sake, 
and  to  convey  the  idea  that  he  was  sedulously  minute  in 
keeping  his  accounts.  He  now  called  energetically  upon 
his  debtor  to  liquidate  the  moneys  due;  and  appealed, 
bowingly  and  puflingly,  to  Asheton,  to  see  justice  done 
him. 

**  There  is  no  reason  to  excite  yourself,"  said  Asheton, 
coldly, — for  he  evidently  (^sliked  to  see  an  Eton  fellow 
insulted  in  this  pitiful  way  by  a  tradesman,  —  and  he  handed 
Spankie  a  half-sovereign.  ^  This,"  said  he,  in  a  dignified 
tone,  that  quickly  brou^t  Spankie's  greasy  hat  from  off  his 
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venerable  head,  '<  thu  is  money  I  owe  Mr.  ^ckling,  and  he 
has  requested  me  to  par  you.  But  for  the  iutm«,  mind, 
whatever  Mr.  Jickling  takes  of  70a  will  be  paid  for  there 
and  then.    Tou  understand." 

Spankie  either  did  or  didn't  understand,  but  he  made  a 
profound  inclination  of  the  head,  saying,  '^Yes,  sir;  of 
course,  sir  ;  I  always  knew  I  could  trust  Mr.  Jickling,  sir. 
'Ave  a  i^ple,  Mr.  «fickling.  That's  what  I've  just  b^n  to 
Windsor  about,  sir,  to  buy  apples  at  the  market,  nr — a 
fine  Ribstone,  penny  apiece,  sir;  pay  me  when  you  please, 


sir/ 

Habit  was  so  inveterate  in  Jickling,  that,  despite  every 
thing  he  had  just  gone  through,  he  actually  stretched  out 
his  hand  on  hearing  that  a  new  credit  was  opened  to  him, 
and  would  have  taken  the  forbidden  fruit  had  not  Asheton 
pushed  him  roughly  by  the  shoulder,  exclaiming,  ''You 
mcorrigible  young  be^ar  you  I  I  declare  there's  no  trust- 
ing you  even  in  one  s  sight  Now  run  off,  and  if  I  don't 
find  you  at  foot-ball  when  I  come,  you'll  see  what  will 
happen.  As  for  you,  Spankie,  I  warn  you  that  if  you 
tnist  Mr.  Jickling  again,  I  shall  forbid  him  to  pay  you. 
AVhatever  he  owes  you  I  shall  get  from  him,  and  hand 
over  to  my  tutor,  to  put  into  the  poor-box.  You  know  I 
keep  my  word." 

in. 

Windsor  Fair  was  an  annual  episode  that  enlivened  the 
month  of  Octobor.  It  was  a  three-days'  saturnalia,  during 
which  the  royal  borough  was  turned  upsidedown,  and  aU 
Eton  kept  in  a  state  of  adventurous  efiervescence.  Eton 
boys  were  forbidden  attending  the  fair,  owing  to  cheap 
gambling  that  was  conducted  by  means  of  low  roulette- 
tables  in  a  spot  called  Bachelor's  Acre;  but  like  many 
other  prohibitions  at  Eton,  this  one  was  made  with  a 
very  complete  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  masters 
tliat  nobody  had  the  sli^test  thought  of  paying  attention 
to  it. 

Now  it  stood  to  reason  that  Windsor  Fair  should  be  to 
Jickling  the  one  bright  date  in  the  year's  calendar.  It 
therefore  fell  like  a  thunderclap  on  Jickling  when,  the 
evening  before  the  first  day  of  the  fair,  Asheton  said  to 
him :  ''  Mind,  Jickling,  I  won't  have  you  going  to  the  fair, 
for  you'll  be  certain  to  come  to  grief  in  some  way  if  you  do ; 
and  I've  made  up  my  mind  that  grief  and  you  are  to  be 
kent  apart  this  half." 

Not  go  to  the  fair  I  Even  Stumpes  and  Blazepole  thought 
this  a  stretch  of  prerogative. 

The  next  morning,  at  about  half-past  eight, — that  is, 
after  first  school, — 1  was  engaged  m  taking  a  ^  bun  and 
coffee"  at  Brown's  the  pastry-cook's.  We  could  cram 
about  a  score  together,  at  most,  in  Brown's  little  shop,  and 
the  place  was  always  as  full  as  an  egg :  so  full,  indeed, 
that  on  the  morning  in  question,  being  on  the  point  of 
stuffinz  my  last  fragment  of  bun  into  my  mouth,  I  was 
powerless  to  turn  round,  on  feeling  an  arm  laid  upon  my 
sleeve  tug^ingly ;  but  I  reco^ized  the  voice.  It  was  Jick- 
Ibig's,  and  said :  —  ''I  say,  rlivers,  I'm  going  to  the  Mr. 
Will  you  come  V  " 

^  Au'di  fagging  ?  "  I  asked,  astonished. 

''I'm  going  to  phirk  it,"  said  Jickling. 

"  And  prayers  ?  " 

**•  I  shall  shirk  them  too,"  was  his  answer. 

^  I  daren't,"  I  ejaculated,  timidly. 

^  Then  you're  a  funk,"  responded  Jickling,  with  great 
contempt 

Now  I  did  not  like  the  imputation  of  ^  fimking."  Being 
in  my  heart  of  hearts  considerably  afraid  both  of  the 
swishing  and  the  licking,  I  was  the  more  concerned  to 
show  that  I  stood  in  not  the  slightest  dread  of  either  of 
these  ordeals.  Some  more  conversation  ensued  between 
us,  importunately  tempting  on  his  side,  feebly  resistino;  on 
mine ;  and  the  upshot  of  it  was  that,  several  other  boys 
agreeing  to  join  the  party,  I  no  longer  had  the  moral 
courage  to  hold  aloof;  and  in  another  ten  minutes  was 
crossing  Windsor  Bridge  with  a  beating  pulse,  throbbing 
heart,  and  eyes  strained  to  see  if  they  would  not  behold  a 


master  spring  up  like  a  ja<^-in-the4x>x  at  the  next  strat- 
comer. 

The  noble  old  town  that  Windsor  is  I   and,  pedum, 
never  more  noble  than  during  these  fair  days,  wW  m 

glitter  and  bustle  of  the  booths,  the  animation  of  the  crowd, 
tie  tinsel  trappings  of  beast  and  giant  shows  stand  ont  m 
contrast  with  the  stately  grandeur  of  the  Castle.  His 
booths  used  to  stretch  right  down  to  the  Castle's  foot,  it 
the  point  called  the  Hundred  Steps,  and  wind  away  throogh 
the  town  up  to  the  Bachelor's  Acre  once  mentioned, makingta 
unbroken  row  on  either  side  of  the  roadway.  At  BacheWt 
Acre  lay  the  focus  of  the  fair.  Here  were  the  circuan, 
shooting-galleries,  skittle-alleys.  Aunt  Sallies,  roulette- 
tables,  and  all  the  fun  that  is  popularly  described  as  £ut 
and  fiurious.  In  the  town  every  thing  was  more  mild 
One  coidd  buy  gilt  gingerbread  there,  fiadiy  porcelais, 
fidse  noses,  masks,  and  other  interesting  objects,  and 
indulge  in  such  slow  gambling  as  may  be  afforded  by  bet^ 
ting  pence  on  marbles  set  to  race  down  an  incUned  plaos 
studded  with  pins.  But,  if  you  wanted  excitement,  toot  1 
way  lay  to  the  Acre,  and  thither,  of  course,  we  aU  sped. 

Jickling  was  no  sooner  in  the  Acre  than  he  directed  oar 
attention  to  the  booth  where  a  learned  pig  was  exhibited, 
and  suggested  we  should  go  and  see,  the  admission  being 
moderate  —  Ic/.  a  head. 

We  streamed  all  together  into  the  learned-pig  show  (I 
think  we  were  nine),  then  into  a  booth  where  was  a  call 
with  two  heads,  and  so  on  thix)ugh  the  usual  round  of  &ir 
monstrosities,  not  forgetting  a  lady  who  weighed  five-and- 
twenty  stone,  and  who,  to  give  Jickling  an'  idea  of  ber 
muscular  powers,  which  he  seemed  disposed  to  qnestioD, 
lifted  him  up  in  mid-air  by  the  seat  of  his  unmentionables, 
to  his  intense  disgust.  By  this  time  we  had  forgotten  that 
such  people  as  masters  existed,  and,  a  little  intoxicated  bj 
the  beating  of  drums,  the  squeaking  of  pandean  pipes,  tm 
braying  of  horns,  and  the  inspiriting  sounds  of  loud  biorel 
organs  spurring  the  cavalcades  of  merry-go-rounds,  we 
turned  a  ready  ear  to  the  blandishments  of  a  costennonger, 
who,  behind  his  barrow,  had  got  a  rouletto-table,  screwed 
by  a  kind  of  sackcloth  contrivance  of  poles  and  ropes,  and 
^  safe  as  the  bank." 

The  costermonger  was  one  of  many  who  conducted  busi- 
ness on  a  safe  and  pleasant  principle.    They  decoyed  u 
many  boys  to  stake  pence,  sixpences,  or  shillings  as  dter 
could,  and  then,  when  the  board  was  well  covered  with 
money,  a  cry  of  "  Here's  the  masters  coming  1 "  would  be 
set  up  by  a  husky  confederate ;  whereat  the  boys  woold 
jump  away  like  affrighted  frogs,  and  the  stakes  would  (fis- 
appear  flowingly  into  the  pockets  of  the  costermonger. 
Unfortunately,  even  such  a  simple  system  as  this  has  its 
drawbacks,  and  the  main  one  was  that,  after  trying  on  to 
joke  a  few  times,  it  became  the  story  of  the  woff  in  the 
fable,  and  nobody  would  believe    the  husky  confederate, 
charmed  he  never  so  wisely.    Jickling,  who  had  gathered 
practical  experience  of  Windsor  Fair  the  year  before,  was 
up  to  a  good  many  moves  on  the  board,  and  his  first  step 
^en  behind  the  sackcloth  screen  was  to  exclaim,  in  htf 
.  Quick,  wild  voice,  as  he  laid  a  shilling's-wortli  of  pence  on 
me  table,  "  Now,  no  master  can  see  ns  here ;  so  if  this  felr 
low  or  anybody  else  cries  out  eave^  it'll  be  a  false  alarm, 
mind  that."    I  suppose  the  words  could  hardly  have  been 
out  of  his  mouth,  when,  without  the  sli«rhte8t  warning,  wid>- 
out  a  single  premonitory  indication  or  peril,  the  visage  of 
the  Bev.  Mr.  Jones^  a  stem  master,  intruded  itself  behind 
the  screen  and  froze  us  all  —  including  the  costermonger- 
croupier,  I  think  —  positively  breathless  with  astonishment 
and  terror.    Mr.  Jones  must  have  seen  us  at  a  distance,  b^ 
fore  we  had  passed  behind  the  canvas,  and  he  now  contem- 
plated us  with  that  calm,  sure,  and  sardonic  eye  of  a  snorts- 
man  who  has  got  all  his  fish  in  the  net,  and  need  not  nurry 
himself.    In  ms  rivht  hand  he  carried  a  pocket-book,  fit>m 
which  he  proccedea  to  draw  the  pencil,  ready  to  write  our 
names  down. 

The  space  of  awful  time  that  we  stood  looking  at  one  an- 
other—  ne  grimly  elate,  we  speechless  —  can  scarcely  have 
exceeded  ten  seconds,  but  it  remains  branded  on  my  mem- 
ory as  if  it  had  been  ten  hours.    My  sensations  were  asif  the 
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loles  of  my  boots  had  become  of  lead,  and  suddenly  soldered 
me  to  the  earth.  Then  Jickling,  who  had  uispu*ations  of  gen- 
fas  in  snch  moments,  abruptly  dashed  his  handkerchief  over 
hb  fiice,  and  pulling  me  by  the  hand,  shouted  wildly, 
«  Come  I  if  we  bolt,  he  can't  catch  us  all."  And,  saying  thip, 
dived  through  the  aperture  facing  that  where  the  master 
was  standing,  and  rushed  out  precipitately,  forsaking  his 
pence  to  their  fate,  I  following  mm,  and  the  rest  plunging 
after  me. 

Bachelof's  Acre  is  a  hollow  and  sunken  piece  of  ground, 
fidl  of  ups  and  downs,  and  ru^jred.  Over  these  ups  and 
downs  we  leaped  and  bounded,  with  our  hair  flying  to  the 
winds,  and  our  eyes  starting  out  of  their  sockets.  At  least, 
I  answered  for  mine.  Jickling,  more  cool,  buttoned  up  his 
jacket  as  he  ran,  kept  his  elbows  well  pressed  to  his  sides, 
and  threw  his  head  back  to  give  his  legs  all  their  fair 

a^  We  scampered  thus  to  the  end  of  the  Acre,  and 
ed  its  steep  sides,  not  knowing  until  then  whether  Mr. 
Jones  was  foUowins  us  or  the  others.  But  here  all  doubt 
kft  us.  Our  friends  had  sped  to  the  four  cardinal  points, 
and  were  presumably  safe ;  but,  straight  as  the  crow  flies, 
(he  Rev.  Mr.  Jones  was  bearing  down  Jiipon  us,  our  start  of 
him  being  not  more  than  fifty  yards.  Tne  moment's  agony 
which  burst  upon  us  when  we  made  this  discovery  may  bie 
readily  conceived.  But  it  was  no  use  feeling  agonized. 
^  There's  a  passa<re  down  there  which  leads  across  reascod 
Street  to  the  Great  Western  station,"  gasped  Jickling. 
'*'  Keep  up,  Riyers ;  don't  blow  yourself."  And  this  was  no 
vain  caution :  for,  short  as  the  distance  was  we  had  covered, 
I  aheady  began  to  feel  as  if  I  could  not  go  much  further  at 
this  rate. 

The  passage  into  Peascod  Street  was  a  terribly  narrow 
one,  where  two  could  scarcely  run  abreast,  and  where, 
diould  we  chance  to  meet  anybody  coming  in  the  opposite 
direction,  we  mi<;ht  be  so  delayed  as  to  be  caught  like  rats 
in  a  trap.  Jickling  saw  this ;  indeed  he  had  a  nun  ted  fox's 
fastittct  for  scenting  danger.  There  was  a  cad  with  a  bas- 
ket on  his  head  coming  out  of  the  passage  as  we  ran  up. 
This  seemed  providential.  Jickling  took  out  a  half-crown, 
threw  it  to  the  man  and  panted, ''  uojou.  see  that  fellow  in 
the  white  tie  running  behind  us  ?  Stop  him  at  any  price. 
THp  him  up  1 "  The  cad  was  an  honest  cad.  When  Mr. 
Jones  i^peared  at  eleven-o'clock  school  that  morning  a  fine 
tear  on  his  face,  and  some  remains  of  dust  on  the  shirt- 
front,  testified  to  the  neatness  with  which  he  had  been  sent 
iprawling  on  ail  fours  by  a  purely  accidental  movement  of 
ue  foot  performed  by  the  basket-man.  This  increased  our 
lead  by  a  hiindred  yards  and  gave  us  a  second's  breathing 
•pace  we  much  wanted ;  but  we  were  not  safe  for  all  that, 
llr.  Jones  was  not  the  man  to  drop  us  for  a  fall  more  or  less. 
A  short,  sallow,  straddling  little  divine,  with  an  immense 
Imkinorpower  of  limb,  he  had  determination  enough  to  chase 
as  till  Christmas  if  need  were.  We  soon  found  this  out ;  for 
having  imprudently  paused  to  draw  breath  in  the  uphill  al- 
ley IcMing  out  of  reascod  Street  to  the  railway,  instead  of 
waiting  until  we  reached  the  railway  itself,  where  we  n^ght 
Uve  dodged  our  pursuers  down  passages  and  given  him 
the  slip  by  concealing  ourselves  in  a  porter's  room,  we  saw 
him  emerge  firom  uie  ThermopylsB  where  he  had  been 
tripped  up,  brushing  his  knees  with  his  handkerchief  and 
porple  with  rage. 

out  now  the  hunt  was  going  to  assume  a  new  complexion, 
la  Bachelor's  Acre  there  had  been  no  great  croi^d  at  that 
comparatively  early  time  of  morning,  but  in  the  streets  it 
was  another  affair.  Precisely  as  we  reached  the  station  a 
train  of  old  Etonians,  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  steamed 
iii(  and  these  understanding  at  a  glance  what  was  the  mat- 
ter, when  they  saw  Jickling  and  I  run,  broke  into  diouts  of 
Uughter  and  gaily  joined  in  the  chase  as  spectators,  to  see 
how  it  would  all  end.  Any  inoffensive  stranger  who  be- 
hdd  the  spurt  that  followed  through  Windsor  Thames 
Street  must  have  fimcied  it  was  a  lunatic  asylum  burst  loose. 
Two  well-dressed  boys  with  streanung  faces  running  at  the 
top  of  their  speed  as  if  they  had  been  stealing  spoons ;  fifty 
r|^^  the  rear  of  them  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
asgland,  with  a  most  unchristian  glare  on  his  countenance, 
^  putting  his  best  foot  foremost ;  and  behind  the  clergy- 


man, the  mob  of  universitjr-men,  unable  to  hold  their  cigars 
in  their  mouths  from  laughing,  and  doing  their  utmost  —  one 
must  render  them  that  justice  —  to  impede  Mr.  Jones's 
progress  by  getting  in  his  way  whenever  ne  seemed  .to  be 
gaining  too  mst  on  us.  There  was  especially  one  Oxford 
man,  whose  name  I  afterwards  leamea  was  Martingale  — 
Lord  Martingale — and  who  did  us  valiant  service.  His 
lordship  was  an  enthusiastic  sportsman,  and  this  boy-huni 
was  to  nim  like  drinking  fine  elixir.  ^  Make  for  the  coal- 
wharves  behind  the  South-western  Station :  you  can  ,lie  hid 
there,  and  then  double  when  Jones  has  passed  vou,  which 
he'll  be  safe  to  do  if  you  don't  give  him  time  to  see 
where  you  hide."  But,  unfortunately,  this  advice,  like  many 
other  good  counsels,  was  impracticable,  by  reason  of  its  com- 
ing late.  Our  pursuer  was  now  not  more  than  twenty  yards 
bcmind  us ;  he  was  gaining  too,  and  it  seemed  as  though 
another  couple  of  mmutes  must  see  our  fate  sealed.  At 
this  juncture,  Jickling  called  upon  me  for  a  final  spurt. 
We  were  in  the  Datdiet  Boad,  close  to  the  South-western 
Station.  In  half  a  minute  we  had  reached  the  door  and 
dashed  through,  right  into  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  people 
taking  tickets  for  the  next  train.  A  guard  made  an  attempt 
to  stop  us ;  Lord  Martingale  pushed  him  roughly  aside  with 
an  oath.  Down  the  platform  we  sped,  stumbling  over  lu^ 
gage,  jostling  passengers,  and  trampune  an  unfortunate  dog 
under  foot,  amid  piercing  shrieks  from  nis  mistress.  At  the 
extremity  of  the  platform,  Jickling  leading  the  way,  jumped 
down  in  front  of  the  engine  that  was  about  to  start,  crossed 
the  line,  in  disregard  of  the  chorus  of  shouts  and  impreca- 
tions set  up  by  stokers  and  porters ;  ran  for  a  short  way  b^ 
tween  the  two  lines  of  rails,  and  struck  off  towards  some 
waste  grounds  skirting  the  towing-path  by  the  river-side. 
Martingale  and  I  were  of  course  close  at  his  heels. 

This  was  no  bad  move ;  fi:>r  Mr.  Jones,  a  clergyman,  could 
not  act  in  defiance  of  the  railway  company's  bv-laws,  as  we 
had  done.  He  would  be  obli^d  to  go  round  by  the  wharf 
way  to  catch  us,  and  this  womd  give  us  a  start  of  about  ten 
minutes.  At  least,  so  we  reasoned ;  but  we  reckoned  with- 
out our  host.  Mr.  Jones  simply  waited  on  the  platform  un- 
til the  train  had  started,  —  that  is,  rather  less  than  &v^ 
minutes, — then,  there  being  no  objection  to  his  crossing  the 
line,  did  so,  and  followed  the  identical  path  that  we  had 
taken.  We  learned  afterwards  that  during  the  ^\q  minutes 
he  spent  on  the  platform  the  old  Etonians  with  him  had 
pleaded  for  us,  appealing  to  him  to  renounce  his  pursuit,  in 
consideration  of  tne  gallant  struggle  we  were  making.  But 
the  very  gallantry  of  the  struggle  seemed  to  Mr.  Jones 
the  most  cogent  reason  for  bringing  us  to  punishment    He 

E reclaimed  nis  determination  as  he  mopped  his  brow  with 
is  yellow  silk  handkerchief^  and  brushed  what  remained  of 
mud  and  dust  off  his  pantaloons,  not  to  give  us  up  on  any 
account;  and  he  kept  his  word ;  for,  as  Jickling  and  I  were 
pelting  sdong  the  towing-path  at  about  a  half  a  mile  finom 
the  station.  Martingale,  who  was  in  ecstasies  at  our  escape, 
and  counted  upon  our  being  able  to  find  a  punt  or  a  skiff 
or  something  to  take  us  across  the  river  further  down, 
looked  round,  and  suddenly  exclaimed,  with  real  dismay 
in  his  voice,  ^  By  Jove,  he  nas  stolen  a  march  on  us,  and 

HERB  HE  18  1  " 

There  we  were,  with  the  towing-path  before  us,  an  open 
space  of  mead  to  our  right,  and  the  river  rushing  in  a  broad 
swift  stream  to  our  left.  Escape  was  impossible.  In  this 
despairing  moment  Jickling  turned  abruptly  round,  like  a 
young  cub  at  bay,  looked  at  me  with  fire  in  his  eyeB^  and  in 
a  voice  of  frenzy  cried,  ^  I  say,  can  you  swim  ?  " 

A  thrill  seemed  to  shoot  through  Martingale.  He  glanced 
at  the  riveri  then  at  me. 

HYes,"  I  gulped,  with  a  great  dry  sob;  for,  indeed,  I 
could  swim,  Imving  learned  that  accomplishment  at  home. 

Jickling  stroked  the  perspiration  tnat  was  bathing  his 
forehead,  looked  hungrily  at  me  again,  and  in  that  moment 
his  Ishmael  countenance  was  radiant. 

"But  swim — in  your — o-c-clothes ? "  he  stammered. 
"  Can  you  ?    Will  you  take  your  oath  you  can  ?  " 

He  nad  clutched  me  by  the  jacket. 

« I'll  take  my  oath  I  can,"  I  panted,  with  the  amazing 
courage-  of  fear  and  hopelessness. 
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^  Well,  look  here,"  sud  Jickling,  darting  a  diitracted 
fflance  behind  him.  *<  Til  believe  yon,  and  we'll  swim  for 
u.  Only — h-hark,  if  you  drown,  FU  drown  myself  too; 
and  if — I  do  that"  (there  is  no  depicting  die  solemnity 
with  which  he  pronoanced  the  next  words)  **  my  father,  who 
is  coming  home  from  India  next  Christmas,  will  write  to 
The  Times  and  say  it  was  your  fault" 

I  think  I  felt  the  terrible  weight  of  this  threat ;  but  Martin- 
gale, who  apparently  saw  nothing  to  laucrh  at,  turned  r6und  and 
made  a  suaaen  and  violent  use  of  his  nandkerchief.  When 
he  showed  us  his  face  again,  I  could  have  sworn  his  eyes 
were  not  clear. 

<'  You  sha'n't  drown,  Til  swear  that  1 "  he  said,  energeti- 
cally;  "not  imless  I  do  so  too." 

We  had  scrambled  down  the  bank  bythis  time  and  were 
holding  on  by  some  tufls  of  grass.  The  water  was  quite 
deep  under  us  and  turgid  and  rapid.  Opposite  us  lay  the 
Eton  playing-fields.  Jickling  shivered,  ijut  I  could  see  it 
was  not  for  him,  but  for  me.  He  looked  wistfully  to  see  if 
the  master  would  not  give  up  the  pursuit ;  then  seeing  tiiat 
Mr.  Jones  (who,  of  course,  could  have  no  idea  of  what  we 
were  going  to  do)  was  close  upon  us,  he  muttered :  *<  We 
can't  let  ourselves  be  taken,"  and  floundered  headlong  in. 
Even  before  I  had  risen  to  the  surface  after  following  Jick- 
ling, I  could  hear  the  tremendouB  uproar  of  astonishment 
ana  consternation,  and  withal  of  admiration,  that  arose  when 
Mr.  Jones  and  his  companions  perceived  what  we  had  done. 
The  throng  of  old  Etonians,  roughs  and  stree1>-boys  that  had 
escorted  the  master,  crowded  on  the  bank,  straining  their 
eyes  with  genuine  anxiety  to  see  what  would  become  of  us, 
and  surely  thinking  that  we  were  not  going  to  rise  again. 
But  when  it  was  seen  that  we  not  only  rose  but  struck  out 
for  the  opposite  shore  as  well  sLs  our  heavy  water-filled 
clothes  would  allow  us,  loud  cheers  burst  forth  and  rose  in 
peal  upon  peal  to  enoourage  us.  Mr.  Jones,  who  was  not 
a  hard  man,  and  whose  sense  of  humanity  was  now  getting 
the  better  of  scholastic  considerations,  ran  in  dismay  up  and 
down  the  bank,  shoudng  to  us  that  if  we  would  come  back 
he  would  not  report  us.  But  we  either  did  not  believe  him, 
or  did  not  hear  nim,  or  thought  that  once  in,  it  was  as  well 
to  go  the  whole  way.  Jickling  was  swimmins  a  little  in  front 
of  me,  his  tall  blacx  hat  bobbins  curiously  Sbore  the  water 
like  a  float.  As  we  reached  mia-stream,  however,  he  slack- 
ened so  as  to  let  me  come  up  with  him,  and  faltered  with  a 
sudden  expression  I  shall  never  forget:  "Mind — you  — 
swore  you  could  swim,  so  if  any  thin^  happens  it  won't  be 
my  fault,  will  —  it,  eh,  Bivers  ?  "  **  So,  I  gasped,  not  im- 
mediately understanding  what  he  meant ;  but  then  it  passed 
throng  me  with  an  instantaneous  flash  that  we  had  lx)th  of 
us  overrated  our  strength — that  worn  out  as  we  were,  we 
were  making  no  way  against  the  stream,  and  that  Jicklins 
had  said  this  because  he  felt  himself  sinking.  He  turned 
round  again,  as  if  wanting  to  say  something,  with  a  terrible 
expression  of  anguish  in  his  eyes ;  but  his  lips  as  they  opened 
disappeared  under  water.  I  made  a  sort  of  unconscious 
dutch  at  him  and  he  rose ;  but  with  all  the  strength  lefl  he 
shook  himself  firee,  and  gasped  as  the  stream  bore  him  out 
of  reach,  "No,  you'll  drown."  And  then  I  remember  no 
more,  for  I  sank  too. 

IV. 

It  was  rather  more  than  a  montih  after  this  that  ^ckling 
and  I  were  seated  in  my  room  together  in  my  tutor's 
house,  looking  rather  cadaverous,  both  of  us,  with  our  pale 
figures  and  close-cropped  heads.  We  had  been  within  an 
ace  of  drowning.  Lord  Martingale  and  some  other  old  Etoni- 
ans had  saved  us ;  but  a  brain-fever  had  supervened,  and 
once  again,  after  escaping  a  watery  grave,  we  had  seen 
death  face  to  face.  However,  it  was  all  over  now.  We 
were  on  the  fair  road  to  convalescence;  and  Mr.  Jones 
was  calling  upon  us  every  day  to  learn  how  we  were,  and 
to  cheer  us  with  a  few  minutes'  talk,  for  he  had  a  good  heart, 
this  Mr.  Jones,  and  took  a  liking  to  us  after  the  terrible  ad- 
venture of  which  he  was  the  unwilling  cause. 

It  will  scarcely  be  believed  that  on  recovering  Jickling 
showed  himself  what  he  had  always  been  —  that  is,  much 


more  delighted  at  the  exceptional  character  of  his  kit 
scrape,  th^  thankful  to  Providence  fiir  the  way  in  which  In 
had  come  out  of  it  On  the  particular  day  when  we  ven 
seated  in  my  room  together,  as  I  have  iust  said,  he  wai 
charming  the  leisures  of  convalescence  bv  manufactoriii{ 
a  short  paper  tail  like  a  kite's,  evidently  with  the  intention 
of  pinning  it  to  some  comrade's  jacket  as  soon  as  he  shrndd 
be  well  enough  to  go  into  school  again.  Asheton  entered 
as  he  was  writing  on  the  tail  the  words,  "  Please  kid:  me," 
saw  the  work,  shook  his  head  and  said,  with  a  kind,  hall> 
pityine  laugh,  "  Always  the  same,  Jicklhig  ?  " 

Jickling  did  not  like  Ashcton.  He  put  away  his  tail  with 
a  grumble  in  his  pocket  as  if  he  were  afiivid  it  was  going  to 
be  taken  firom  him,  and  muttered,  "  I  don't  see  any  hann  in 
that" 

"  Nor  would  there  be  any  if  it  wasn't  of  a  piece  with  » 
many  other  tricks  of  yours,  Jickling.  You'll  give  np  those 
tricks  now,  after  all  that's  happened,  won't  vou,  young 
man ?  "    And  he  laid  ahand  on  Jickling's  shoulder. 

<<  What's  happened  ?  what  tricks  ?  "  asked  Jickling,  is 
great  discontent,  moodily  twitching  his  thumbs. 

**  Well,"  replied  Asheton,  ^  you  and  Bivers  there  ham 
become  heroes  as  it  were ;  and  it's  been  said  that  a  fellow 
who  has  the  stuff  in  him  that  you  showed  on  that  Windsor 
Pair  day  is  worth  better  things  than  to  be  continually  in 
hot  water,  and  at  sixes  and  sevens  with  everybody." 

Jickling  changed  color  slightly,  went  to  die  fire,  poked  it 
violently  without  its  having  any  need  of  such  operstioo, 
and  saia,  *'  You're  always  badgering  me,  Asheton. 

^  I  want  to  see  you  a  good  fellow,  and  on  the  highway  to 
becoming  a  man,"  answered  Asheton,  with  almost  a  woman's 
patience. 

"■  What  is,  is,  "  sidd  Jickling,  doggedly.  ^  Yon  caa^ 
unmake  yourself,  and  you  can't  do  what's  impossible." 

'*  And  what's  impossible  ?  "  asked  Asheton. 

'<  Why,"  cried  Jickling,  breaking  out,  and  throwing  down 
the  poker  with  a  clatter,  '*  it's  impossible  to  be  tms  and 
that  simply  because  you  are  told  to  oe  it ;  and  it's  impoesir 
ble  to  do  this  or  that,  when  you've  not  stroneth  enongh. 
What  should  you  say  if  I  told  you  to  win  me  footbali- 
match  against  the  Collegers  this  year  ?  It  seems  you're  in 
the  Eleven  —  and  they're  stronger  than  you.  You  know  iU 
So  let  me  alone." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence;  then  Asheton  walked 
straight  up  to  Jickling.  He  had  become  very  pale,  but 
looked  at  his  unhappy  fag  with  a  steady  and  earnest  ei- 
pression  in  his  eyes. 

<*  I  know  the  Collegers  are  stronger  than  we,"  he  said, 
"  but  will  you  promise  me  "  —  (he  paused)  —  "  will  you 
promise  me,  Jickling,  that  if  I  win  the  match  for  our  side— 
you'll  change  ?  " 

Jickling  looked  growlingly  surprised,  and  glanced  at  hhn 
With  sullen  suspicion.  **  U's  not  mudi  to  promise,"  he  said 
at  last,  "  for  you  won't" 

"  But  mil  you  promise  ?  "  asked  Asheton. 

<<  Well  then,  yes,"  said  Jickling,  with  a  dry  laugh  and  a 
shrug. 

^  Very  well,"  answered  Asheton,  and  he  left  the  room. 

The  match.  Collegers  v.  Oppidans,  played  every  year  on 
St  Andrew's  feast,  30th  November,  was  the  great  event  d 
the  football  season.  At  the  time  of  which  I  am  writios  it 
was  not  usual  for  the  Oppidans  to  win  every  year,  as  nas 
later  been  the  case.  The  match  was  played  ^  at  the  wall," 
a  peculiar  sort  of  football,  which  the  Foundation  boys  prao- 
tised  more  than  the  Oppidans,  or  town  boys,  and  as  a  re- 
sult the  College  team  (although  the  CoU^ers  had  only 
seventy  boys  to  choose  m>m  as  against  nearly  six  hundred 
on  the  other  side)  was  extremely  powerful  and  difficult  to 
beat  On  the  day  of  the  match,  Jickling  and  I,  who  had 
not  yet  been  out  of  doors  since  our  accident,  obtained  leav^ 
to  go  out  for  two  hours,  just  to  see  the  match  and  return. 

Play  began  at  half-past  twelve,  and  there  was  always  an 
enormous  crowd,  —  every  boy  in  the  school,  every  master 
and  master's  family,  and  some  hundred  or  mcMre  of  old 
Etonians,  being  generally  present  Jickling  and  I  took  up 
our  position  at  that  part  of  the  ropes  where  the  lower  boys 
congregated,  making  a  frightful  hullaballoo  in  response  u>. 
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&e  gown-boys,  who,  at  every  advance  of  their  flide,-  shouted 
like  fimatics,  as  if  the  safety  of  the  three  kingdoms  were 
being  staked.  For  those  who  have  never  seen  ^  wall "  foot- 
ball played,  a  description  of  the  game  would  scarcely  be 
btelugible ;  and  for  those  who  have  seen  it^  it  would  be 
weless.  Lfet  me  only  say,  therefore,  that  the  points  to  be 
scored  are  ^  goals  **  and  **  shies,"  a  single  goal  outnumber- 
ing any  quantity  of  shies.  By  the  end  of  three-quarters 
of  an  hoar's  play,  three  shies  had  been  scored  by  the 
Collegers'  Eleven.  The  game  was  going  dead  against  the 
Oppidans,  who,  opposed  to  a  formidable  trio  of  Collegers, 
named  Bullockson,  Hulkey,  and  Drayman,  were  over- 
weighted, borne  down,  and  forced  back  into  their  own 
groimd,  ■  or  ealXj  every  moment,  notwithstanding  all  their 
fallantzy.  Asheton  had  been  performing  prodigies  of  valor 
m  the  Oppidan  cause,  but  to  no  purpose.  Five  minutes  vet 
remainea  before  the  came  finished;  and  the  conclusion 
seemed  foregone.  Jicslin^,  who  had  been  watchine  the 
eame  with  a  curious,  silent  interest,  said  with  a  short  lau^h 
(but  rather  softly  as  I  thought),  "•  Asheton's  played  wdl, 
but  he  won't  win." 

Did  Asheton  hear  him  ?  Did  some  secret  voice,  I  mean, 
whisper  to  him  that  some  such  words  as  these  were  passing 
^knag's  llpe?  Anyhow,  he  glanced  towards  us,  or  at 
least  towards  the  mass  of  yelling  lower  bovs  (for  he  did  not 
know  where  we  personally  were),  and  with  a  determined 
gestore  took  his  cap  off  and  threw  it  on  to  the  ground.  It 
was  the  action  of  a  man  who  ispreparing  to  fight. 

Then  this  is  what  we  saw.  Ine  ball  was  then  within  the 
Oppidan  calx,  but  a  sudden  movement  brought  it  before 
Asbeton's  foot.  He  stuck  to  it,  and  from  that  moment  it 
did  not  leave  him.  Crouching,  stumbling,  running  over  it, 
playing  with  feet,  elbows  and  head  all  together,  be  *'  bul- 
lied "  it  ri^ht  down  the  whole  length  of  the  ground,  un- 
heeding kicks,  pushes,  mobbings,  or  any  thing  else.  Hulkey, 
the  CoUege  '*  post,"  shinned  mm  sava^ly ;  Drayman  bore 
down  upon  him  with  his  shoulder,  l&e  a  battering-ram ; 
and  just  as  Asheton  was  within  a  few  yards  of  the  Colleger 
odx,  Bullockson,  the  captain,  made  a  rush  as  of  thunder, 
and  both  rolled  over  together,  heads  first,  in  the  mud. 
There  was  a  moment's  breathless  lull  in  the  whirlwind  of 
dioQts,  to  see  who  would  rise  first  with  the  balL  It  was 
Asheton.  Limping  and  bleeding,  for  the  blood  was  flowing 
b  toxrents  from  his  nose,  he  still  crouched  over  the  ball, 
and,  with  something  like  superhuman  energy,  shot  it  over 
tha  calx-line,  followed  it,  raised  it  with  his  foot  against  the 
wall,  and  touched  it  with  his  hand,  whilst  the  umpire,  in  a 
knd  voice,  and  amid  delirious  excitement,  shouted  <<  Shy  I " 

A  *^  shy  "  means  XhQ  right  to  take  a  shot  at  the  goid  with 
the  football,  the  whole  rival  eleven  standing  in  your  wav  to 
<fcstnict  you.  Not  a  boy  or  man  spoke,  as  Asheton,  white 
as  a  sheet,  poised  the  ball,  raised  it,  and,  with  another  look 
towards  us,  threw  it  straight  forward.  There  was  a  thud, 
a  dismaved  shout,  and  then  the  Oppidan  umpire,  throwing 
bis  hat  in  the  air,  cried,  <<  Goal  I  " 

At  that  moment  the  College  clock  clanged  out  half-past 
one — the  time  for  play  to  stop.  The  Oppiduis  had  won 
the  match. 

With  a  roaring  —  loud,  deep,  and  continuous  as  the 
waves  of  the  sea  —  the  Oppidiuis  burst  the  ropes,  and 
rashed  on  to  the  ground,  scampering  towards  Asneton  to 
cttiy  him  in  triumph.  Jicklin^  and  I  were  borne  along 
vith  the  rest,  adding  our  own  voices  to  the  tumult  mechani- 
cally. Asheton  seemed  to  expect  us.  Just  as  the  mighty 
Bullockson  was  taking  him  to  lift  him  on  his  shoulders,  he 
Bade  a  rtep  forward,  and  holdingr  out  his  hand  (the  first 
tod  last  time  he  had  ever  done  sudi  a  thing  to  a  lower  boy 
ia  public),  said :  <*  You  see,  young  man,  it  was  possible." 

sickling  said  nothing,  and  walked  along  by  mv  side  back 
to  our  tutor's  house  without  opening  his  lips.  Ue  was  pale 
aad  moody,  and  I  rememb^  he  kicked  a  ^articular  peoble 
belore  him,  as  he  went,  with  a  strange  ana  absent  expres-' 
ifam.  At  dinner-time  he  said^  he  was  not  hunffry,  and 
went  and  ^ut  himself  up  in  his  room.  He  had  not  re- 
sppeared  by  tea-time ;  and  as  it  so  happened  that  I 
desired  to  see  him  that  evening  about  something  or  other, 
I  went  to  hu  room,  and  opened  the  door.    The  hinges  did 


not  creak,  so  that  he  did  not  hear  me  nor  look  up.  He  was 
seated  at  his  table,  with  his  head  buried  in  his  arms,  and 
he  was  sobbing  as  if  his  heart  would  brealb 

If  you  ask  nowadays  of  any  old  Etonian  who  Jickling 
was,  he  will  probably  answer  you :  "  Jickling  ?  Do  you 
mean  the  fellow  who  was  Newcastle  Scholar  and  in  the 
Eleven  ?  He  went  to  Oxford  —  didn't  he  ?  and  took  double 
honors." 

« I  thmk  so." 

'<  And,  stay,  didn't  he  many  somebody  ?  I  think  it  was 
the  sister  of  Sir  Frederick  Aweton. 


THE  POCKET-HANDKERCHIEF. 

"  Hm  handkcrebief  I  the  bandketeblef ! "  —  Othdlo, 

**  Kot  fierce  Othello  In  wo  load  a  stnln. 
Boar**!  for  the  handkerchief  that  cane'd  his  pain.** —Pope* 

Before  and  since  those  days  when  Venice  was  an  august 
State,  with  majestic  Doge  and  Senators,  despatching  the 
valiant  Moor  in  hot  ha^  from  their  midnignt  sitting  to 
guard  Cyprus  'gainst  the  Turk,  the  pocket-handkerchiefhas 
figured  curiousTv  in  the  romance  of  life,  which  may  be 
broadly  divided  into  two  conditions  —  smiles  and  tears. 
Since  it  is  an  indispensable  accompaniment  of  the  latter, 
and,  in  one  wav  or  another,  associated  with  the  former,  we 
see  what  peculiar  advantages  our  little  square  companion 
for  life  possesses  for  knowing  and  sympatnizing  with  our 
hopes  and  fears,  our  joys  and  sorrows.  For  lovers,  it  forms 
a  pretty  cambric  toy  in  much  repute ;  alternately  a  whip^ 
a  snow^  projectile,  a  tantalizing  screen,  during  the  prelinir 
inary  h^ht  skirmishing  of  flirtation,  whilst  for  absent  or 
parted  nearts  it  can  be  a  speaking  record,  an  inviolable 
gage,  a  touching  remembrance. 

The  Chinese  are  said  to  dispense  with  thb  interesting 
and  useful  institution  of  the  pocket,  carrying  instead  a 
bundle  of  tiny  sheets  of  fragile  paper,  somethuig  like  the 
leaves  of  our  cigarette-books.  How  on  earth  the  Celestials 
of  the  flowery  l^d  manage  with  so  poor  an  equivalent  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine ;  and  the  want,  unless  it  has  b^en  sup- 
plied by  the  latest  imported  fashionft  of  Europe,  reflects  so- 
verelv  on  the  Mongrel  Tartars'  boaste'd  civilization.  But, 
whether  or  no  they  use  lawn  or  tissue,  their  poets  and  nov- 
elists paint  the  mouse-colored,  tea-imbibing  people,  as  anv 
thing  but  devoid  of  |the  grand  passions  and  tender  sent^ 
ments  which  throw  captivating  tints  and  glamour  over  the 
^'  stage-strutting  "  of  poor  humanity. 

Associated  it  is  witii  our  earliest  remembrances  of  fiction, 
is  the  pocket-handkerchief.  We  tremble  with  fearful  expec- 
tation whilst  sister  Anne  waves  the  white  flutterinor  sicrnal 
fix)m  the  tower's  summit  for  her  brothers  to  speed  on  and 
save  enrased  Blue  Beard's  wife  from  suddenexecution,  and  the 
mortuary  liorrors  of  that  weird  chamber,  the  silent  mystery 
of  which  had  proved  too  strong  for  the  lady's  curiosity.  In 
the  legends  of  Fairy-land,  the  handkerchief  endowed  with 
magic  virtues  passes  from  beneficent  godmother  to  favored 
golden-haired  princesses  of  dazzling  beauty,  and  wins  for 
them  lovers,  wealthy,  handsome,  and  courageous,  or  in  won- 
drous tales  of  ocean  disaster,  brings  timely  succor  to  cast- 
aways on  rafts  or  surf-beaten  rocks. 

As  years  pass  to  the  witching  period  of  '<  sweet  seven- 
teen "  the  handkerchief  for  Miss  Aosa's  Jirst  bail  forms  an 
object  of  livelv  interest.  Blooming  maidenhood  strives  for 
the  most  diminutive  centre  of  tend«-est  cambric  and  the 
widest  edge  of  masy  lace,  adorned  with  the  most  Arabesque 
of  initials  or  tortuous  monogram.  Final  touches  of  that 
momentous  toilet  bestowed,  what  serious  pondering  of  the 
pretty  brow  over  the  fragrant  essence  to  be  lavished  on  the 
snowy  transparency,  and  wafi  seductive  odors  to  the  golden 
youth  whom  Bosa  conjures  up  in  Shadow-land. 

As  we  rarely  sufler  our  faitmul  inhabitant  of  the  pocket 
to  fall  into  strange  hands  without  a  name,  initials,  or  some 
familiar  sign  of  ownership,  fiction  often  revels  in  the  knit- 
ting or  unravelling  of  tangled  skeins  through  its  medium^ 
But  the  acme  of  tragedy,  in  which  it  plays  a  part,  a  silenti 
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and  therefore  doubly  danserooB  witnesa,  is  in  the  drama  of 
Othella  We  learn  that  mis  ever  memorable  handkerchief 
vas  a  small  one,  from  Othello's  exclamation,  ^  Your  napkin 
is  too  little ; "  that  it  was  curiously  embroidered,  for  Emilia 
says,  ^  ril  have  the  work  taken  out,  and  eive't  lago ; "  that 
it  was  ^  spotted  with  strawberries,"  and  possessed  some- 
thing of  the  power  of  an  amulet. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Quarterly  contributes  a  lively 
and  amusing  quota  to  the  Uterature  of  our  wmi-prosaic 
semi-romantic  companion :  — 

In  the  **  Conspuracy  of  Venice,"  Fiesco's  suspicions  are 
excited  by  finding  his  wife's  handkerchief  wet  with  tears  in 
a  room  which  she  and  Calca^o  have  just  left ;  and  the 
Duchesse  de  Guise's  handkerchief,  found  in  a  compromising 
spot,  is  what  first  turns  the  Due's  suspicions  on  ner  lover, 
this  incident  gives  rise  to  the  following  epigram  preserved 
by  Lord  Dalling :  —  « 

"  Messieurs  ot  mesdames,  cetta  pi«ce  est  morale, 
Elle  prouve  aujonrd'hm  sans  taire  de  scandale. 
Que  chez  un  amant,  lors  qn'on  va  le  soir, 
On  peut  oublier  tout —except^  son  mouchoir." 

Again,  who  has  not  gazed  on  the  beauteous,  pleading 
fkce  of  the  eirl  in  Millais's  "  Huguenots,"  soliciting  to  bind 
the  saving  badge  on  her  doomed  lover's  artn  ?  Wnat  a  mi- 
raculous power  that  pretty  square  of  cambric  possessed,  to 
screen  a  treasured  lite,  linked  spiritually  with  her's  forever, 
from  the  bloody  hands  of  bigotry.  Perhaps  that  handker* 
chief  was  wept  and  prayed  over  when  the  grim  tragedy  had 
been  enacted ;  perhaps  worn  against  a  sorrow-laden  breast 
in  calm  cloister  life,  outwardly  calm  but  enveloping  souls 
burning  with  vivid  memories  of  days  when  the  banished 
world  was  a  garden  of  the  Hesperides.  Millab's  speaking 
pictures  always  make  us  wish  they  were  illustrations  to 
tender  moving  histories  of  his  heroes  and  heroines.  We 
want  to  know  whether  the  ^  Black  Brunswicker  "  returned 
scatheless  to  his  lady-love,  after  the  ^  amantium  ins  "  of 
that  terrible  parting  night  of  the  Brussels  ball,  or  the  **  Con- 
cealed Royahst,"  won  at  last  the  earnest,  angelic  Puritan, 
who,  like  a  sister  of  mercy,  sustains  the  famishing,  long- 
kx;ked  enemy  of  her  father's  house. 

Novels  of  Bichardson^s  era,  when  the  odious  practice  of 
duelling  still  obtained,  contain  harrowing  episodes  of  un- 
lucky heroes  fallen  in  defence  of  fair,  spotless  heroines,  foully 
slandered  by  sinister  dead-shots.  A  gore-stained  handket- 
chief  reaches  the  hands  of  these  psde,  weeping  maidens, 
nipping  them  as  frost  the  lilies ;  but  so  consolatory  is  fic- 
tion, merely  preceeding  the  resurrectioned  loved  one  —  an 
author's  miracle  to  bring  the  three-volumed,  or,  in  those 
eiant  days,  six  or  nine  volumed  romance  to  a  happy  issue. 
Not  always  though,  in  fact  or  fiction,  does  the  ensanguined 
cambric  carry  a  false  alarm  fi-om  the  battle-field,  or  the 
murderous  ground  where  twelve  paces  or  a  sword's  length 
divide  two  destructive  bipeds.  It  would  be  well  if  every 
loving  woman's  fears  coula  be  as  happily  dispersed  as  Bosar 
lind's,  when  her  assumed  man's  part  breaks  down  wofully 
as  Oliver  produces  her  lover's  encrimsoned  handkerchief. 

Many  a  gore-stained  handkerchief  has  come  fh>m  the 
battle-field,  truly  telling  of  a  cherished  life  destroyed :  long 
to  be  preserved  with  tenderest  relics  by  doting  mother  or 
sad-eyed  maiden.  But  with  duelling  the  handkerchief  has 
still  more  terrible  associations  than  bearing  bloody  tidings 
to  a  lover.  There  are  the  brief  horrors  of  Transatlantic 
encounters,  where,  held  between  two  glaring  rowdies,  it 
drops  as  the  signal  to  fire ;  and  its  somewhat  smiilar  use  in 
the  second's  hands  of  the  extinct  period  in  our  own  land, 
when  the  supposed  nice  honor  of  gentlemen  was  better  es- 
teemed than  the  precepts  of  Christianity.  Most  of  us  have 
seen  the  thrilling  tableau  in  the  ^  Corsican  Brothers," 
where  the  gloating  duellist,  with  repulsive  coolness,  wipes 
the  reeking  sword  on  his  handkerchief. 

Apropos  of  the  crimes  and  horrors  in  which  the  handker- 
chief  is  an  innocent  adjunct,  there  comes  to  mind  the  recent 
sensational  jewel  robbery  where  Mrs.  Tarpey  skilfully  ap- 
plied her  doctored  handkerchief  to  the  persuasive  mouth  of 
the  jeweller's  tempter ;  whilst  dark  villains  and  Don  Gio- 


Tannis  of  stage  and  story  find  a  sure  aid  to  silence  their 
victims  in  the  magical  cambric  always  at  band. 

In  warfare  of  the  olden  time,  attached  to  the  herald's 
spear-poipt,  it  passed  between  hostile  camps :  now  flutter- 
ing over  the  proud,  boastful  terms  of  victory,  anon  wared 
deiectedly  by  the  vanquished,  in  token  of  hopeless  defeat 
When,  mid  the  cannons'  deafening  roar,  upon  the  crum- 
blins,  reeling  walls  of  Sedan,  canopied  in  sulphurous  smoke^ 
the  little  white  messenger  for  parley  was  waved  aloft  to 
stay  the  destroying  hail  of  shot  and  shell ;  the  dread  clam- 
or and  denseness  of  '^  Bed  Battle  "  stifled  for  a  while  only 
its  tiny  peace  petition.  So  in  war  our  miniature  white 
banner  often  comes  as  a  dove  of  reconciliation,  or  casta 
over  the  envoy  a  sacred  shield  no  true  knight  dreams  or 
dares  to  afiront.  Bomancists  cannot  dispense  with  its  ser- 
vices in  many  an  exciting  passage.  In  Scott's  delightful 
'*  Old  MortaUty,"  we  watch  Morton's  approach  when  herald 
fix>m  the  grim  covenanters  as  eagerly  as  the  beleaguered 
major  andnis  friends  fit>m  the  firowning  battlements  of  the 
brave  lady's  castle.  Tournament  ana  knightly  encounter 
saw  the  fair  one's  broidered  handkerchief  pinned  to  her 
lover's  casque,  lending  vigor  to  the  mailed  arm,  and  inci^ 
ing  deeds  of  marvel. 

Truly  its  uses  are  various  as  the  colors  of  life  itself  which, 
till  the  dread  scenes  of  mutual  slaughter  broke  stormily  on 
the  long  fair  summer  days  of  August,  1870,  we  all  thought 
processing  to  a  period  of  universal  concord.  Yet,  amid 
the  olood  torrents  and  devastation  of  stricken  France,  it  has 
had  a  merciful  mission,  sta^ng  the  red  torrent  of  many  a 
poor  fellow's  life  fi*om  staimng  the  trampled  earth,  or  socyib- 
mg  the  agonized  brow  of  the  wounded,  in  the  hands  of 
those  merciful  sisters,  the  guardian  angels  of  sufiering,  who 
make  the  noble  protest  of  humanity  against  the  craeltj, 
blindness,  and  amoition  of  man. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF   THE  LATE   GEORGE 

HUDSON. 

The  members  of  the  Carlton  Club  and  the  frequenters 
of  Pall-mall  will  miss  tJie  characteristic  figure  of  Geoi^ge 
Hudson,  who,  after  a  long  and  painful  absence  firom  his  n»> 
tive  country,  has  become  once  more  familiar  to  West-End 
London  during  the  last  two  years.  A  new  generation  has 
sprung  up  since  he  was  famous  as  the  Railway  King,  but 
nothing  gratified  him  more  than  kindly  recognition  friom 
those  who  knew  him  in  his  prosperity.  '*  They've  elected 
me  chairman  of  the  smoking-room  at  the  Carlton  again," 
he  remarked  to  a  friend  soon  after  his  return  from  exile, 
adding  with  genuine  glee,  *'  my  old  position,  sir ;  my  old 
position."  In  spite  ot  his  seventy  odd  years,  poor  Hudson 
always  took  the  bright  side  in  speaking  of  himself  or  his 
reverses.  It  was  the  great  kindness  he  was  experiencing 
on  all  hands,  never  the  bitter  alteration  in  his  circum- 
stances, which  he  loved  to  dwell  upon.    "^  Only  this  day, 

sir,  I  was  in  Hyde  Park,  and  Lord "  (naming  one  of 

the  most  distinguished  statesmen  in  the  Upper  House) 
'*  rode  by.  I  saw  him,  of  course,  but  I  didn't  think  h^  saw 
me,  until  he  turned  his  pony's  head,  and  putting  oat  his 
hand  said, '  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Hudson  ?  I'm  very  glad 
to  see  you  looking  so  nearty  after  all  your  troubles '  —  noth- 
ing could  be  kinder  or  more  friendly,  could  it  now  ?  It 
touched  me  very  much."  George  Hudson  has  died  in 
what  may  be  called  by  comparison  easy  circumstances,  and 
strange  as  it  may  sound,  was  careftd  to  save  a  portion  of 
his  income  and  not  averse  to  dwelling  on  the  fact.  **  It 
shows  what  economy  and  good  managemenf  will  do,  von 
know,  and  how  little  a  man  really  wants  to  enjoy  himself,  when 
I  tell  you  that  out  of  the  annuity  which  my  good  kind  fHends 
subscribed  for  me  I  have  been  able  to  put  by  £  — •  (naming 
a  small  sum)  in  eighteen  months."  '*  But  it  wasn't  given 
you  for  that,  you  know,  Hudson,"  replied  one  of  his  audi- 
tors ;  ^  it  was  given  to  make  you  tnoroughly  comfortable^ 
and  not  to  save ; "  —  whereupon  the  whilom  Railway  King 
insisted  that  he  had  no  wants  unsupplied,  and  tliat  he 
meant  to  sit  in  Parliament  again  yet.    His  spirit  was  to  the 
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day  of  lis  death  as  freah,  san^inei  and  life-enjoying  as  a 
boy's ;  and  when  the  writer  of  this  notice  met  him  last,  a 
month  or  two  a^o,  he  was  confident  that  he  should  once 
more  represent  Sunderland  at  the  next  general  election. 
^'Ihe  happiest  part  of  my  life,"  he  said  quite  candidly, 
«  was  when  I  stood  behind  the  counter  and  used  the  yard 
measure  in  my  own  shop.    My  ruin  was  having  a  fortune 
left  me.    I    had    one    of    the    snuggest    businesses    in 
York,  and  turned  oyer  my  thirty  thousand  a  year,  five-and- 
twenty  per  cent  of  it  being  profit,  when  a  itslation  died 
and  left  me  a  goodish  fortune.    It  was  the  very  worst  thing 
which  CTer  happened  to  me.    It  led  me  into  railways,  and 
to  all  my  misfortunes  since."     This  was  spoken  with  infi- 
nite cheerfulness  and  good  temper,  and  was  immediately 
foUowed  by  expressions  of  thankfulness  to  the  friends  who 
had  rallied  round  him  in  these  latter  years,  and  to  whom 
he  was  indebted  for  the  competence  he  was  enjoying.    Mr. 
George  Elliot,  the  member  for  North  Durham,  and  Mr. 
Hugh  Taylor,  of  Chipchase  Castle,  were  trustees  for,  and 
among  the  chief  subscribers  to,  the  fund  raised  a  year  or 
two  ago  for  Mr.  Hudson  by  his  friends  in  the  north  of 
England,  and  the  proceeds  of  which  insured  him  an  annui- 
ty ra  £600.    It  was  out  of  this  that  he  made  a  boast  of 
nsTing  put  money  by,  at  the  same  time  insisting  that  his 
own  tastes  and  nabits  were  simple  even  in  the  days  of  his 
magnificence.     '^  I  do  now  what  I  did  when  I  liveif  at  Al- 
ber^^ate,  sir ;  I  always  go  down  to  Billingsgate  and  buy  my 
ownlsh.    I  never  allowed  a  servant  to  do  that  for  me 
when  I  could  do  it  for  m^'self,  and  I  never  fancied  tiie  fish 
at  a  fishmonger's  when  I  could  see  it  in  large  quantities  as 
it  came  into  the  market.     So,  when  I  was  a  great  man  in 
London,  no  matter  where  I'd  been  the   nignt   before  or 
what  grand  people  had  been  to  my  house,  —  and  nearly 
everybody  was  glad  to  visit  me  in    those  days,  ^ — I  used 
always  to  eet  up  early  and  go  down  to  Billingsgate  and 
dioose  my  fish  there  for  the  day's  use.    I  did  it  because  I 
Uked  it  then,  and  I  do  it  for  economy  and  because  I  like  it 
now,  that's  the  only  difiference."    There  never  was  a  man 
who  had  been  much  before  the  world  who  was  less  reticent 
thoat  himself  than  Hudson.    The*  speeches  he  made  when 
at  the  height  of  his  prosperity ;  the  quiet  grave  in  the  lit- 
tle Yorkshire  church-yara  wmch  he  bought  for  himself  long 
ago,  and  which  he  went  down  to  visit  from  time  to  time ; 
the  social  fun  he  had  in  former  days  with  "old  George 
Stephenson,  the  best  of  fellows  and  the  best  of  firiends ; " 
his  civic  triumphs  as  Lord  Mayor  of  York,  and  the  quaint 
piece  of  plate  which  he  insisted  that  holders  of  that  high 
office  are  required  to  use  while  at  the  Mansion  house;  ms 
dealings  with  his  lady  customers  when  he  kept  a  shop ;  his 
Tisits  to  the  nobility ;  his  victories  at  railway  boards ;  the 
way  he  was  run  auer  by  the  great  world  of"^  London,  and 
the  zest  with  which  he  enjoyed  the  eclat  and  the  fun  of  it 
all ;  the  respect  with  which  he  was  listened  to  when  speak- 
ing in  the  House  of  Commons ;  the  opinions  he  had  en- 
forced in  various  great  commercial  enterprises,  and  how 
others  were  profiting  by  them,  were  wont  to  be  quoted  and 
expatiated  on  by  him  with  a  hearty  interest  that  said  much 
for  the  healthy  organization  of  the  man. 

This  is  scarcely  the  time  for  dwelling  upon  the  fever 
which  beset  {he  nation  during  the  railway  mania,  or  for 
analyzing  the  part  played  in  it  by  George  liudson.  If  he 
was  one  of  the  chief  offenders,  he  was  assuredly  one  of  the 
chief  sufferers ;  and  it  is  tolerably  notorious  now  that  some 
of  the  practices  for  which  he  was  so  heavily  punished  have 
not  always  been  held  sufficient  to  ostracize  the  commercial 
people  who  have  been  guilty  of  them.  "  Hudson  never  split 
open  his  friends,"  once  remarked  an  authority  in  the  rail- 
way world,  "  or  there  might  have  been  some  curious  stories 
to  hear  about  people  whose  fingers  you'd  think  were  inca- 
pable of  being  soiled."  What  he  suffered  in  silence  no 
one  knew  but  himself.  He  was  so  miserably  poor  during 
the  long  years  he  languished  on  the  Continent  that  there  is 
eood  reason  for  believing  that  he  not  unfrequently  went 
nnngry  to  bed ;  and  at  one  time  those  staying  at  the  hotel, 
where  he  lodged  in  what  he  called  '<  a  garret  at  the  top  of 
the  house,"  came  to  know  when  his  place  was  vacant  at  the 
taUe  <f  hole  that  the  formula,  *<  I  am  preferring  a  chop  in 


my  own  room  to-day,"  was  a  figurative  way  of  concealing 
necessities  which  the  poor  fallen  monarch  shrank  from  af 
mitting.  Mr.  Arthur  Helps  has  just  told  the  world  in  his 
"  Thoughts  upon  Government "  that  if  he  were  "  asked  to 
point  out  the  men  who  in  my  experience  of  public  affairs 
nave  shown  the  most  remarkable  competency  for  the  con- 
duct of  business,  they  would  in  several  instances  prove  to 
be  men  of  very  limited  education."  That  George  Hudson 
was  one  of  these  it  was  impossible  to  doubt.  His  history 
and  the  influence  he  exercised  without  apparent  effort  over 
the  hard-headed  money-getting  men  of  his  generation 
proved  the  general  belief  in  his  competency ;  and  you 
could  not  talk  with  him  or  note  his  singular  admixture  of 
shrewdness  and  simplicity  without  finding  that  his  educa- 
tion had  been  limited  indeed.  He  never  lost  the  broad  York- 
shire accent,  and  never  affected  greater  refinement  of  m"n- 
ner  than  is  appropriate  to  the  provincial  shopkeeper  of  the 
old  schooL 

An  endless  series  of  pictures  might  be  drawn  from  the 
career  of  George  Hudson  in  prosperity.  Here  is  one  from 
an  eye-witness.  The  place  was  the  drawing-room  oi  a 
well-known  noble  patron  of  the  fine  arts,  the  occasion  was 
a  semi-public  conversazione  connected  with  national  ob- 
jects, at  which  representative  men  — "  men  who  had 
done  something  "  —  were  present  by  the  hundred.  Eng- 
land's greatest  authors,  greatest  sculptors,  greatest  painters, 
greatest  inventors,  greatest  philanthropists,  greatest  states- 
men, greatest  physicians,  greatest  engineers,  greatest  cap- 
tains jostled  each  other  in  the  crowded  rooms.  Amid  the 
constellation  of  celebrities  there  were  two  men  round  whom 
the  crowds  circled,  let  them  turn  which  way  they  would  — 
bright  particular  social  stars,  each  with  revolving  satellites, 
ana  both  receiving  the  deference  of  the  great  and  noble  as 
their  right.  One  was  the  late  Prince  Consort,  the  other 
was  George  Hudson.  •  They  looked  rival  monarchs,  each 
with  his  obsequious  courtiers  round  him,  and  divided  pretty 
equally  the  honors  of  the  evening.  Those  who  were  not 
able  to  come  within  speaking  distance  of  these  great  men 
waited  patiently,  and  as  near  to  the  charmed  circles  as 
they  could.  Suddenly  there  was  a  movement,  and  a  gen- 
tleman was  seen  to  pass  fi^m  the  Prince  Consort's  followers 
and  to  make  his  way  to  the  little  court  which  hemmed  in  the 
Railway  King.  It  was  like  a  plenipotentiary  carrying  a 
message  between  neighboring  potentates.  "The  Prince 
has  asxed  to  be  introduced  to  Mr.  Hudson,"  was  buzzed 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  then  men  stood  on  tip-toe  to 
watch  the  interesting  interview.  The  burly,  broad-shoul- 
dered man  in  the  blue  coat  with  the  gilt  buttons  made  his 
way  slowly  towards  the  intellectual-looking,  high-bred  man 
whp  wore  the  ribbon  of  the  Garter.  It  was  not  given  to 
outsiders  to  hear  what  passed.  There  was  a  bow  on  the 
one  side  and  a  gracious  remark  on  the  other ;  and  then, 
mercy  on  us  1  came  a  sound  seldom  heard  in  that  exalted 
sphere.  Ears  were  surely  playing  their  owners  false,  for  it 
seemed  as  if  a  horse  laugh  came  from  the  aristocratic  holy 
of  holies,  and  as  if  the  gentlemen  near  Royalty  joined  in 
the  unseemly  mirth  as  nearly  as  etiquette  allowed. 
"  What  did  the  Prince  say  to  Mr.  Hudson  ?"  and  "  What 
did  Mr.  Hudson  reply  to  tie  Prince  ?  "  were  now  the  ques- 
tions of  the  night ;  and  then  it  became  known  that  the 
Prince  Consort,  ever  anxious  to  increase  his  stock  of 
knowledge,  had  asked  Mr.  Hudson's  opinion  upon  atmos- 

Sheric  railways,  concerning  which  there  was  then  much 
iscussion  in  the  scientific  world.    The  oracle  spoke  freely. 
"  I  think  they're  a  humbug,  jf our  Royal  Highness  1 "  was 
the  bluff  reply,  and  its  idiomatic  directness  was  almost  too 
much  fot  the  gravity  of  the  Prince  himself. 

Those  who  xnew  Mr.  Hudson  of  late  years  and  since  his 
return  firom  exile,  were  surprised  to  find  how  much  innate 
simplicity  of  character  he  retained.  It  was  amazing  to 
find  a  man  who  had  undergone  such  startling  vicissitudes, 
and  to  whom,  as  it  would  seem,  the  hollowness  of  the  world 
must  have  been  thoroughly  proved,  enjoying  life  with  a 
gusto  which  never  flagged,  and  cracking  jokes  and  telling 
anecdotes  with  as  much  energy  and  enjoyment  as  the 
youngest  diner-out.  Those  who  Imew  him  best  during  the 
long  and   poverty-stricken   sojourn  he  was  compelled  to 
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make  abroad,  rarely  found  him  down-hearted ;  and  there 
were  few  men  ''  better  company/'  after  his  fashion,  than 
Mr.  Hudson,  when  the  audience  was  appreciative  and  the 
interest  in  his  stories  was  syxupathetic.  He  was  fond  of 
telling  Uie  origin  of  his  title  or  Railway  King.  **  Sydney 
Smith,  sir,  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  the  great  wit,  first 
called  me  the  Railway  King ;  and  I  remember  very  well 
that  he  made  a  very  pretty  speech  about  it,  saying  <  that 
while  some  monarchs  had  won  their  title  to  fame  by  blood- 
shed and  by  the  misery  they  inflicted  on  their  fellow- 
creatures,  I  had  come  to  my  throne  by  my  own  peaceful 
exertions,  and  by  a  course  of  probity  and  enterprise/ " 
This  was  always  Hudson's  tone.  He  had  been  made  a 
victim.  Thei^  was  a  great  re-action  and  a  great  public 
outcry,  and  he  was  the  scapegoat ;  but  where  were  the 
schemes  and  enterprises  he  nM  favored  most?  Success- 
ful, nearly  evei-y  one. 


THE  WHITE  WITCH  OF  COMBE  ANDREW. 

**  I'll  just  go  and  see  my  Aunt  Hagley ;  see  if  I  don't  I " 

It  was  Mary  Bemal  who  spoke,  and  it  was  Jane  Dalby 
to  whom  she  spoke ;  and  wnat  she  said  she  said  with  an 
air,  as  if  more  was  lying  behind  than  the  mere  words 
would  show. 

Jane  Dalby  tossed  her  head.  "  Go  and  welcome  1 " 
she  answered  disdainfully.  *'  For  my  part,"  she  con- 
tinued, "  I  wouldn't  own  as  glib  as  you  to  an  aunt  like 
that  old  Hagley.  She's  none  such  a  dear  to  be  so  proud 
of  I " 

"  All  very  well,  Jane,  for  you  to  cast  stones  at  aunt," 
said  Mary  with  a  superior  manner.  ''Me  and  them  as 
knows  "  —    Here  she  stopped. 

"  Now  then,  go  on,  can't  you  ?  "  cried  Jane.  "  Out  with  it 
You  end  them  as  knows  what?  " 

**  Well  1  we  knows  what  we  knows,"  said  Mary  ailer  a 
pause.    "  And  now  yoif  re  answered,  Jane." 

With  which  she  left  the  servants'  hall  triumphantly,  as 
one  who  has  at  least  given  the  enemy  a  check,  if  notliing 
worse,  going  up  stairs  to  adorn  her  young  mistress.  Belle 
Loder ;  for  it  was  dressing  time ;  while  Jane  went  to  do 
the  like  office  for  her  young  lady,  Rose  Kenealy ;  both  maids 
having  the  same  object  at  heart  for  each,  —  the  fascination 
of  Maj.  Julius  Crewkheme,  owner  of  Crewkherne  Manor 
hard  by,  and  the  handsomest  man  in  Devonshire,  as  he  was 
one  of  the  best  matdies. 

Now  Crewkheme  Manor  and  the  Loder  property  lay 
handy  to  each  other ;  and  it  had  always  been  one  of  the 
favorite  wishes  of  both  houses,  that  the  Crewkheme  boy 
and  the  Loder  girl  would  take  a  fancy  to  each  other  when 
they  grew  up,  and  so  enclose  the  two  estates  in  a  ring  fence 
that  would  suit  every  one  concerned.  Each  property 
alone  was  well  enough;  but  both  together  they  would 
place  the  possessor  among  the  best  m  the  county,  and 
would  raise  the  joint  families  of  Loder-Crewkheme  to  a 
position  second  to  none  in  England.  Wherefore  it  was, 
that  when  old  Darcy  Crewkherne  died,  and  his  son  the 
major  came  home  mm  India  to  reign  in  his  stead,  ever^ 
one  said  it  was  a  thing  so  plainly  marked  out  by  Provi- 
dence,—  and  the  local  map, — that  the  major  couldn't  but 
see  it,  and  do  as  his  father  had  wished  him  to  do ;  namely, 
take  Miss  Belle,  and  in  time  the  Loder  property,  so  soon  as 
the  days  of  mourning  were  at  an  end. 

And  perhaps  things  would  have  gone  their  way  if  the 
Loders  could  have  managed  to  keep  the  major  close,  and 
not  have  let  any  one  eli^  have  a  chance.  For  he  was 
fiurly  enough  inclined  to  Miss  Belle,  when  he  first  returned, 
and  showed  his  liking  frankly.  But  in  an  evil  hour  for  her 
he  accepted  an  invitation  to  stay  a  few  days  at  Martin's 
Tor,  the  Rawdons'  place ;  and  there  he  found  Rose  Ken- 
ealy, Mrs.  Rawdon's  orphaned,  penniless  niece,  whom  they 
haa  adopted  and  brought  up,  and  who  was  *'  out "  for  her 
first  year. 

To  be  sure  the  Rawdons,  mindful  of  the  commdn  talk, 
had  been  careful  to  ask  BeUe  Loder  at  the  same  time  as 


the  major ;  while,  to  do  them  justice,  no  thought  of  little 
Rose,  or  her  possible  attractions,  had  entered  into  their 
calculations.  She  was  but  a  child  yet  to  them ;  and  they 
did  not  think  of  her  marrying,  any  more  than  if  she  haa 
been  but  ten  years  old  instead  of  eighteen.  They  had 
known  well  ana  Hked  heartily  old  Darcy  Crewkheme,  and 
they  had  liked  Julius  too  when  a  boy ;  and  they  wished  to 
be  neighborly,  that  was  all.  And  as  Julius  was  anzioua  to 
both  make  new  and  re-establish  old  relations,  he  had  gone  to 
Martin's  Tor  willingly ;  and  when  he  had  seen  little  Rose 
he  had  remained  more  willingly.  It  was  a  case  of  love  at 
first  sight ;  and  the  major  was  a  man  of  a  clear  mind  and 
determined  will. 

There  could  not  be  a  more  striking  contrast  between 
two  girls  than  there  was  between  Befie  Loder  and  Rose 
Kenealy;  and  the  contrast  was  not  only  on  the  outside. 
Belle  was  a  tall,  largely  made,  sleepy-looking  ^irl,  with  a 
dead  white  skin,  a  profusion  of  straight  and  nlky  flaxen 
hair,  and  heavy-lidded  eyes  of  light  hazel,  with  sin^arly 
large  pupils.  But  you  did  not  often  see  her  eyes,  for  she 
had  a  ttick  of  keeping  them  half  closed ;  and  only  when 
she  wished  to  produce  an  effect  did  she  open  them  fully. 
Rose,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  small,  slight,  vivacious«reatuje, 
with  a  curly  head  of  brightest  brown,  rose-red  cheeks,  and 
lai*ge  dark  eyes  that  changed  with  the  light,  being  some 
times  blue  and  sometimes  gray,  but  always  bright  and 
firank,  and  tender  or  meny  as  the  humor  took  her.  Hi^ 
were  true  Irish  eyes  inhented  fh>m  her  father,  and  were  as 
eloquent  as  other  people's  words.  And  the  fijrst  sight  of 
them  bewitched  Julius  Crewkheme. 

That  was  the  very  phrase  they  had  used  in  the  kitdien, 
when  discussing  the  bearing  of  the  major  towards  the  two 
young  ladies.  Miss  Belle,  she  was  the  one  as  ought  to  be, 
out  Miss  Rose,  she  had  bewitched  him.  And  the  word 
was  not  used  without  meaning;  for  the  Devonshire  folk 
believe  in  witches  to  this  day ;  witches  both  white  and 
black ;  witches  who  cast  a  spell,  and  witches  who  take  it  off 
a^ain;  witches  that  do  harm,  and  they  that  do  good. 
Wherein  was  the  stins  of  Mary  Bemal's  words,  wmdi 
Jane  Dalby  had  understood  well  enough;  for  Aunt 
Hagley,  down  at  Combe  Andrew,  was  a  white  witch 
of  power,  and  renowned  as  such  through  all  the  country 
side. 

Long  before  the  dinner-bell  rang  and  the  rest  of  ths 
^ests  had  assembled,  Maj.  Julius  Crewkherne  lounged  into 
me  drawing-room;  and  almost  immediately  after  came 
Rose  Keneiuy. 

As  Rose  came  in,  fresh  and  simple  as  usual,  her  daiv- 
brown  curly  hair  caught  back  by  a  broad  blue  ribbon,  and  her 
white  dress  looped  nere  and  there  with  blue,  her  small 
waist  trimly  belted,  yet  leavino^  her  free  and  elastic,  the 
major  thought  her  the  loveliest  little  rosebud  of  a  girl  he  had 
ever  seen ;  and  with  a  nature  as  sweet  and  pure  as  her 
face,  lliat  frank  look  of  hers  was  enough  for  him.  Rose 
blushed  to  the  very  roots  of  her  hair  when  she  saw  who 
was  standing  there  in  the  bay  window  alone ;  but  she 
looked  only  prettier  for  blushing;  and  as  she  did  not  atr 
tempt  to  run  away,  the  major  liked  her  all  the  better  ftr 
her  girlish  embarrassment. 

l£  came  out  fi'om  the  bay  of  the  window,  and  met  h^ 
midway.  It  was  a  rare  cnance  to  see  her  alone;  and 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  profit  by  the  first  that  off^ed. 

"  What  pretty  flowers ! "  he  said,  pointing  to  the 
flowers  in  her  waist-band.  They  were  only  a  few  spra^* 
of  jessamine,  but  he  spoke  as  if  they  were  something  qnite 
rare. 

*<  I  am  so  fond  of  jessamine,"  said  Rose,  simpler. 

"  So  am  I,"  returned  the  major.  "  Will  you  give  me  one 
for  my  coat  ?  " 

<*  If  you  like,"  said  Rose. 

<*  And  fasten  it  in  for  me  ?  " 

This  was  coming  to  rather  close  quarters ;  and  Rose  i^ 
not  used  to  gentlemen's  coats.  Hesitating  then  a  little,  aod 
blushing  a  good  deal,  only  complying  because  to  re- 
fuse would  be  even  more  awkwaird,  the  girl,  hanging 
down  her  head  and  trembling  all  over,  came  quite  clo«  to 
the  major,  and  taking  a  spray  from  her  waist,  tried  to 
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&Bten  it  into  his  coat.  Bat  her  fingers  were  marrellously 
abw  and  heavy,  and  she  bungled  over  her  simple  task  in 
•n  unaccountable  vay.  She  felt  as  if  she. were  going  to 
fiint,  to  die,  to  laugh  aloud,  or  burst  into  tears ;  she  did 
not  indeed  know  how  or  what  she  felt;  and  it  did  not 
help  her  when  the  major,  suddenly  taking  that  little 
quivering  hand  in  his,  kissed  it  tenderly,  saying  in  a  sofl 
whisper  as  he  held  it  up  to  his  cheek, — 

*'  May  I  ask  your  uncle  to  give  me  this,  Bose  ?  Will  yon 
give  it  me  yourself?  " 

The  girl  made  no  answer.  She  only  drooped  her  pretty 
head  still  lower,  while  her  blushes  faded  into  absolute  pale- 
ness, and  her  slight  figure  trembled  more. 

«  Do  you  love  me,  Kose  ?  "  the  major  went  on  to  say. 
"  Do  you  love  me  well  enough  to  like  to  sta^  with  me  for 
erer,  and  marry  me,  and  be  my  little  wife  ?  Will  you  not 
qpeak  to  me,  my  darling  ?  " 

**  Yes,  I  do  love  you,    said  Rose,  in  a  low  voice. 

And  then  the  major  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  lifled  her 
fairly  off  her  feet,  as  he  kissed  her  silently,  his  heart,  as 
hers,  too  iidl  for  words.  And  when  he  set  ner  down  again 
she  fled,  frightened,  happy,  confused,  in  such  trouble  of 
joy  as  to  Iw  almost  pain,  till  she  found  herself  in  faith- 
mi  Jane's  sympathetic  arms. 

This  day  at  dinner  no  one  knew  what  ailed  Rose  that 
dhe  looked  so  shy,  and  yet  so  happy ;  or  what  had  come 
into  her  face  to  render  her  so  beautifuL  Only  the  major 
knew,  and  only  Miss  Loder  guessed. 

So  now  the  thing  was  done ;  and  Maj.  Julius  Crewkheme, 
the  great  match  of  the  country,  had  committed  himself  to 
Ifiss  Rose  Eenealy,  a  girl  without  a  penny,  just  a  pretty 
little  maid  with  Irish  eyes,  rose^red  cneeks,  a  frank  smile, 
and  a  true  heart.  While  here  was  his  naturally  appointed 
bride.  Miss  Belle,  who  had  every  thing  in  her  favor, 
shunted  to  the  side,  passed  over,  as  we  might  say  jilted. 

When  Belle  Loder  heard  the  news,  not  tne  keenest 
observer  could  have  said  that  she  suffered,  or  indeed  have 
told  that  she  felt  at  all.  It  was  Mrs.  Rawdon  herself  who 
told  her,  quite  apologetically,  and  with  many-repeated 
assurances  uiat  she  had  been  as  nrach  taken  by  surprise  as 
aiy  one  could  be.  She  had  never  thought  of  such  a  thing  I 
Rose,  of  all  persons  in  the  world,  little  more  than  a  mere 
child  yet,  only  just  out  of  the  nursery ! 

On  which  i£ss  Loder,  who  until  now  had  been  sitting, 
as  if  carved  in  alabaster,  counting  her  fan-sticks,  suddenly 
lifted  up  her  eyes  and  looked  Mrs.  Rawdon  full  in  the  face. 
And  her  look  was  so  sudden,  so  fierce,  so  direct,  her  eyes  were 
•0  large,  the  pupils  so  dilated,  the  look  so  fixed,  that  poor 
Mrs.  Kawdon  turned  quite  pale,  and  looked  as  if  she  were 
going  to  faint.  Then  Belle  dropped  her  broad  white  lids 
again,  took  once  more  to  counting  her  fan-sticks,  and  drawled 
ODt,  in  a  low  and  level  voice :  — 

''Yes,  just  so ;  but,  you  see,  at  eighteen  it  is  rather  late 
to  consider  a  girl  as  a  child,  and  Maj.  Crewkheme  is  a  good 
match  where  there  is  no  fi^rtune.'' 

Which  last  observation  affironted  Mrs.  Rawdon,  and  de- 
Ax>yed  all  her  sympathy  for  Miss  Loder's  disappoint- 
ment. 

If  riches  give  social  influence,  knowledge  gives  moral 
power;  and  not  Mr.  Darcy  Crewkheme  himself,  when  he. 
was  alive  —  and  he  had  been  the  king  of  those  parts,  so  to 
qieak — had  the  hold  on  the  people  that  Dame  Hagley  had, 
Mary  Bemal's  aunt.  To  &e  outer  eve  she  was  just  a  tall, 
dark-browed,  powerful,  and  still  handsome  woman,  of  about 
•ixtv,  living  in  a  solitary  mud  hovel  set  in  the  heart  of  a 
wild  and  desolate  combe  or  valley,  where  nothing  grew  on 
the  hill-sides  save  gorse  and  bracken  and  heather,  and  where 
even  sheep  could  mid  no  pasturage ;  but  to  the  eye  of  faith 
the  was  greater  than  the  greatest,  holding  the  power  of  the 
▼iewless  ones  of  the  air  in  her  hand,  and  holding  with  these 
the  keys  of  life  and  death.  Tet  if  spirits  thronged  to  do 
her  bidding,  they  were  spirits  of  less  malevolence,  if  of 
greater  powe?)  tlian  those  which  obey  the  black  witch.  It 
was  the  black  witch  who  banned,  and  Dame  Hagley  who 
removed  the  ban  at  the  grievous  cost  and  suffering  of  the 
fivmer.  And  it  was  well  known  that  not  the  wickedest  old 
witch  or  wizard  of  them  aU  but  trembled  before  her,  and 


had  cause  to  repent  her  evil  deeds  if  Dame  Hagley  took  her 
in  hand. 

^'  That  cursed  little  girl  has  bewitched  the  major,  and  my 
aunt  shall  know  the  rights  of  it,"  said  Mary  Bernal  to  her- 
self, when  she  heard  the  news;  it  was  Miss  Belle  her- 
self who  told  her.  '^I'll  go  over  to  Combe  Andrew  to 
morrow." 

It  was  a  hot  and  fiery  sunset  when  Mary,  getting  leave 
for  the  evening,  set  out  to  her  aunt's.  It  was  a  brave  thine 
of  her  to  do,  for  the  way  was  lonely,  and  not  only  the  vaC 
ley  had  a  bad  name,  but  many  a  place  by  which  she  had  to 
pass.  Years  ago  there  had  hieen  a  murder  on  the  cliffs,  and 
the  body  had  been  buried  in  the  very  hovel  where  Dame  Hag- 
ley lived ;  then  a  child  had  been  found  cast  like  a  dead  sheep 
in  a  deserted  quarry ;  and^a  man  had  committed  suicide  at  the 
entrance  of  the  combe.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  it  was  an 
awfid  district  all  round,  and  one  cause  of  Dame  Ha^ley's 
influence  was  that  she  dared  to  live  where  others  dared 
hardly  pass.  But  her  very  living  there  added  to  the  geur 
eral  terrors  of  the  place. 

People  wondered  when  they  saw  Mary  settins  her  face 
towards  the  clifi'path;  but  Mary  shared  some  of  ner  aunt's 
courage.  She  ^  favored  "  her  in  appearance,  and  it  was  not 
thought  unlikely  by  more  than  one  that  she  might  follow  in 
her  steps,  and  take  up  the  trade  when  the  other  let  it  falL 
Still,  for  all  that,  it  was  a  bold  thing  for  a  young  woman  of 
thirty  to  go  along  that  lonely  cliff  in  the  evening,  with  the 
sun  setting  so  fiery  red,  and  the  black  loneliness,  the  haunt- 
ed depths  of  Combe  Andrew  to  follow.  But  Mary  had  be- 
come interested  in  this  matter  of  the  major  and  Miss  Belle, 
and  it  was  not  a  little  that  would  have  turned  her  back. 

About  an  hour's  hard  walking  brought  her  to  the  point 
where,  deep  in  the  darkness  below,  she  saw  a  fidnt  glimmer 
which  told  ner  that  her  aunt  was  at  home.  It  was  almost 
dark  by  now,  but  Mary  knew  the  way,  and  skirted  its  dan- 
gers dexterously.  She  was  quite  fii^e  and  undaimted,  and 
aid  not  even  start  when  once  a  straying  sheep  came  full  butt 
against  her,  and  once  she  nearly  fell  over  the  dead  carcass 
of  another.  IVesently  she  came  down  the  hill,  and  along 
the  narrow  winding  way  that  led  to  the  hovel. 

Her  aunt  heard  her  step,  and  came  out  to  the  door. 

*<  I  knew  you  were  arcoming,"  she  said  quietly ;  "  and 
Pve  made  your  tea." 

**  That's  good,"  said  Mary.     •*  If  s  a  rough  road." 

The  two  women  were  strangely  undemonstrative  in  maiH 
ner  to  each  other.  There  were  no  feminine  effusions,  no  en- 
dearments, such  as  most  women  of  all  classes  indulge  in, 
but  tibey  met  and  spoke  together  like  two  men.  And,  in- 
deed, handsome  and  bold  and  strong  as  they  were,  they 
were  not  unlike  beardless  men,  and  they  were  like  eacn 
other.  The  same  low,  broad  brow,  the  same  firm  eyebrows, 
the  same  dark  and  steady  eyes,  the  same  fleshy  lips  tightly 
shut,  so  cruel  in  repose,  so  sweet  when  smiling,  ana  the 
same  commanding  height.  They  were  as  mu(£  alike  as 
though  they  were  mouer  and  daughter;  and  they  were 
equally  formidable. 

"^  So  you  knew  I  was  a-coming?  "  said  Mary,  after  a  long 
silence,  during  which  she  had  drunk  her  tea  and  eaten  her 
cake  with  a  relish. 

«  Yes ;  They  told  me." 

"Maybe  They  told  you  why,  then?"  said  Mary,  looking 
into  her  aunt's  face  with  simple  faith. 

The  older  woman  nodded. "  Yes ;  They  told  me  that  too," 
she  answered,  watching  her  niece. 

"  And  can  you  do  it,  aunt  ?  Can  you  take  off  the  spell  ?  " 
said  Mary,  earnestly. 

"  I  never  knew  of  one  I  couldn't,"  said  Dame  Hagley. 

"  And  it  is  a  spell,  aunt,  ain't  it  now  ?  She  has  bewitched 
him?" 

"  No  fear,"  answered  her  aunt. 

"  What  else  can  it  be  ?  "  cried  Mary. 

"  What  else,  indeed  I "  echoed  her  aunt. 

"There's  Miss  Belle,  made  for  him,  as  one  may  say, 
brought  up  together  a'most,  and  with  a  fine  fortune  when 
her  lather  goes.  And  her  fatner  and  his  too,  that  wished 
it  so.  And  nere  comes  this  sly  little  Rose  Kenealy,  a  mere 
begger  to  Miss  Belle,  and  not  half  so  pretty.    And  there's 
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tlie  major,  clean  mad  about  her,  and  gone  and  asked  her.  It 
can't  l>e  right ;  it  must  be  a  spell! " 

''It  ain't  aught  else,"  said  Dame  Hagley,  taking  up  the  clew 
she  had  been  waiting  for.  ''  It  b  a  voiSX^  Muy,  and  the 
major  is  bewitched.  Can't  jon  bring  Miss  Belle  here,  and 
111  let  her  see  the  &ce  as  has  done  it  ?  " 

Marjr  shook  her  head.  *  '*It's  too  rough  a  road,  aunt, 
and  Miss  Belle's  not  over  fain  to  walk." 

^  You  want  me,  though,  to  work  it?  "  said  Aunt  Hagley, 
coming  to  business. 

^  Yes ;  give  me  something  as'll  take  it  off,  aunt  See,  Pve 
brought  you  Miss  Belle's  hair,  and  some  of  that  Bose's.  and 
there  are  nails  of  both  of  'em,  and  the  major's  too.  1  tell 
you  I  was  clever  to  set  all  these,  and  it^  cost  me  a  deal 
of  trouble.  But  I  did  it.  I  don't  like  to  see  right  wronged, 
and  I  did  it" 

^  ril  see  to  it,"  said  Aunt  Haglev  gravely.  **  I  dare  say 
you've  brought  enow.  I'll  worK  the  spell  and  then  I'll  let 
you  know." 

On  which,  with  a  pack  of  greasy  cards,  some  spirits  of 
wine,  a  handful  of  salt,  a  pinch  of  benzoio,  and  another  of 
lycopodium,  the  White  Witch  went  throush  a  series  of 
mutterings  and  strange  gestures ;  all  of  which  Maiy  watched 
with  a  steady  pulse,  though  expecting  to  see  in  bodily  shape 
one  of  those  great  spirits  who  were,  she  believed,  about  her 
aunt  at  this  moment,  doing  her  service  and  imparting  to  her 
knowledge. 

After  a  while  Aunt  Hagley  lifted  up  her  head  from  the 
saucepan  which,  alternately  with  the  cards,  die  had  been 
peering  into,  and  sighed  deeply,  wiping  her  &ce  wearily,  as 
she  sank  back  in  her  high  chair,  as  one  exhausted. 

^  It  has  been  a  sore  time,  Mary,"  she  said ;  ^  but  Fve  got 
the  word  and  the  sign  at  last  Rose  Kenealy :  there  it  was 
written  fair  enough ;  she  it  is  as  has  laid  the  spell  on  the 
maior,  and  you,  my  girl,  can  take  it  off.  What  would  Miss 
Belle  give  you,  Mary,  if  you  could  get  her  the  major  ?  "  she 
asked,  suddenly. 

**  Give  1  she'd  give  her  ears,"  said  Mary. 

''I  don't  see  as  how  you  could  do  much  with  them," 
Aunt  Haeley  replied,  gravely.  '*  To  put  'em  into  a  stock- 
ing would  scarcely  grow  guineas,  my  girL  No ;  I  mean 
what  would  she  give  in  money  ?  hard  money  —  money 
down,  Mary?" 

*^  Lord,  aunt,  I  don't  know,"  said  Mary,  shocked.  It  was 
one  thinz  to  do  good  for  loyalty  and  love,  and  another  to 
work  evu  for  money.  But  Aunt  Hagley  had  long  ago  re- 
duced all  life  to  the  filling  of  her  money-stocking,  and  the 
only  thing  she  despised  in  her  niece  was  the  indifference 
she  showed,  as  yet,  to  money.  But  she  would  improve,  she 
used  to  say  to  herself;  she  had  good  blood,  and  she  would 
improve. 

'<  It  can't  be  done  for  nothing,  Mary,"  she  said,  gravely. 
*^  If  Miss  Belle  will  make  it  worth  my  while  and  yours  — 
and  yours  too,  my  girl ;  Pm  not  selfish,  and  I  will  work  for 
you  as  well  as  myself — but  if  she'll  do  well  by  us  PU  do 
well  by  her ;  and  Miss  Rose  shall  trouble  her  no  more.  Pll 
take  the  spell  off,  no  fear,  but  it's  worth  money,  Mary ; 
why,  it's  worth  hundreds  of  pounds  to  her,  and  you'll  be  a 
fool  not  to  make  a  good  bargain  for  yourself  now  you've  got 
the  Dower." 

*^  I  can't  ask  for  money,  annt,  for  what  I  do  for  right's 
sake,"  said  Mary  sullenly. 

Her  aunt  had  been  all  this  time  putting  some  powder  into 
a  packet 

**'  All  right,  my  girl ;  then  youll  not  have  the  spell,  and 
Miss  Bose  will  have  the  major,"  and  she  put  back  on  the 
ghelf  the  small  locked  box  firom  which  she  had  taken  the 
powder. 

As  usual,  that  stronger  will  had  its  way,  and  the  weaker 
yielded.  After  a  faint  resistance,  it  ended  by  Mary  put- 
ting on  her  bonnet  again,  and  carefully  placins  in  her  purse 
a  small  packet  of  white  powder,  which  Miss  Belle  was  to 
pat  into  Miss  Rose's  coflee  —  nothing  but  coffee  would  do» 
taid  Aunt  Hagley  —  when  Miss  Rose  would  suffer  as  she 
ought,  perhaps  fly  up  the  chimney  as  a  bat,  or  they  would 
Bee  the  devil  run  out  of  her  mouUi  as  an  cit  or  a  toad,  or 
something  such  like  would  happen  to  her,  and  the  migor 


would  be  restored  to  his  senses.  And  then,  being  in  agood 
humor — for  Mary  had  promised  to  ask  for  handsome  gaiii% 
and  to  give  her  half —  Aunt  Hagley,  without  pnttinz  on  her 
bonnet,  took  the  road  with  her  niece,  laughing  a  litue  grim- 
ly as  she  said,  <'  You  see,  my  dear,  /  ain't  no  reason  to  be 
afraid.  I  sha'n't  meet  much  that's  uglier  than  myseUl" 
Would  Miss  Belle  do  it  ?    That  was  now  Mary's  difficul- 


ty. *<You  see  eentlefolks  are  not  like  us,"  she  argued. 
^  They  won't  beueve,  and  they  say  they  know ;  but  it^s  we 
as  knows,  not  they.  Would  Miss  Belle  believe  if  I  stood 
her  out  till  Doomsday,  and  told  her  what  annt  had  said  ? 
Not  a  bit  of  it  But  how  could  aunt  have  known  that  I 
was  coming,  or  about  the  major  and  that  Rose,  imless  They 
had  told  her?  And  as  for  this  spell  that  is  to  break  a  speU, 
would  Miss  Belle  do  it,  however  much  she  was  tola?* 
However,  it  had  to  be  tried.  There  was  too  mudi  at  staka 
for  her  not  to  venture. 

Mary  approached  Xh^  subject  cautiously.  Miss  Belle  was 
not  one  wno  ever  made  fi*ee  with  servants,  and  even  Maiy, 
who  had  been  with  her  for  years,  had  to  be  carefuL  Sue 
was  prepared  to  be  laughed  at,  of  course,  and  Belle  did 
laugh  at  her,  and  she  fet  her.  She  wouldn't  join  in  the 
laughter,  for  They  were  about  her,  and  They  knew  that  she 
knew  them ;  but  Miss  Belle  was  different  And  after  she 
had  let  her  laugh  she  brought  her  round,  bit  by  bit,  to  con- 
sent to  work  her  charm. 

'*  You  see,  miss,  if  there's  nothing  in  it,  it  can't  do  no 
harm ;  but  if  there  is,  as  aunt  says,  Lord,  miss  \  wouldn't 
it  bo  fun  to  sec  a  toad  run  out  of  Miss  Rose's  mouth,  or  a 
hump  erow  on  her  back  before  your  eyes,  and  she  stand 
there,  just  a  witch,  and  all  the  world  to  see  it  ?  K  the 
major  is  bewitched,  why  miss,  as  an  old  firiend  and  neia^hbof^ 
you  ought  to  help  him  to  his  senses  again.  It  isn't  likdy 
that  aunt  and  so  many  of  us  think  things  as  isn't  We  know 
it  can  be  done,  and  we  know  it  can  be  taken  off  agaiot 
And  there's  no  one  like  Aunt  Hagley  for  taking  off." 

All  this  Mary  said  in  a  headlong,  dashing,  earnest  way 
while  dressing  Miss  Loder's  hair  for  dinner,  the  day  after 
her  evening  expedition  to  Combe  Andrew. 

*^  Very  well,  yon  silly  ^1, 1  will  do  it  to  satisfy  you,  and 
show  you  how  absurd  you  are  in  your  superstitions.  I  will 
give  Miss  Kenealy  the  charm  as  you  call  it,  and  you  will  see 
nothing  will  come  of  it  There,  give  it  to  me.  What  is 
it?" 

'*  This  in  coffee,  miss,"  half  whispered  Mary.  **  Only  in 
coffee,  miss ;  else  the  charm  won't  work  1 " 

Belle  was  sitting  before  the  glass,  and  the  eyes  of  mis- 
tress and  maid  met  in  the  mirror.  The  one  was  flushed^ 
eager,  coarse  in  her  zeal,  but  honest  and  single-hearted; 
the  other  pale,  languid,  reticent,  seeing  farther  and  think- 
ing deeper,  and  accepting  the  responsibility  of  a  possibla 
evil,  as  far  as  the  poles  removed  fsom  the  intentions  of  the 
simpler  sinner.  The  one  meant  an  honest  counteivcharm, 
—  witchcraft  foiled  with  its  own  weapons,  —  the  other 
meant  —  what  ?    She  took  the  packet  and  laughed. 

^  The  idea  of  witchcraft  in  these  days  I  How  absurd  1 " 
she  said. 

<<  Try  it,  miss,  and  then  maybe  you'll  not  say  that  I "  said 
Mary  earnestly ;  and  in  her  endeavor  to  persuade  her  to  the 
trial,  she  forgot  all  about  the  bargain  she  was  to  have  madCi 
and  the  sum  she  was  to  have  demanded. 

Dinner  was  over,  and  the  coffee  was  brought  up.  All 
durins  tihe  meal  Belle  Loderhad  been  supremelysweet  and 
friendly  with  both  the  major  and  little  Rose.  The  m«oi^ 
whose  conscience  had  its  sore  points,  was  quite  grateful  to 
her ;  and  Belle  thought  in  her  own  mind,  and  wondered  i( 
Rose  being  out  of  the  way  —  well,  if— 

Coffee  was  handed  round. 

^  Shall  I  make  yours,  dear  ?  "  said  Belle  mcioasly  to 
Rose ;  and  as  she  ladled  out  the  crushed  canSy  something 
more  than  crushed  candy  fell  from  her  dainty  fingers. 

M  Oh,  thank  you  1 "  said  little  Rose,  flushing,  in  her  tun 
pleased  and  grateful,  too,  at  this  thawing  of  the  Loder  ice. 

She  took  the  cup  and  lauehed  pleasantly;  and  Belte 
locd^ed  at  her  sleepily  through  her  half-closed  lids.    Out  in 
the  gairden,  peering  firom  under  the  blind,  another  pair  of 
eyes  watched  her  curiously.    They  were  those  of  the  White 
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Witch  come  to  witness  the  result  of  her  charm ;  and  to 
claim  its  price.  Not  a  leaf  stirred,  not  a  creature  cried ; 
Rose  raised  the  cup  to  her  lips. 

"  Rosy,  give  me  a  footstool,  my  dear,''  said  Mrs.  Rawdon, 
lasiljr. 

And  Bose  set  down  her  cup  untasted,  and  took  her  aunt 
the  hassock.  Then  she  sat  down  on  the  sofa,  and  nestling 
dose  to  her  talked  in  a  low  voice,  forgetting  her  coffee. 

<*The  fool,  why  don't  she  take  it  I  ''muttered  the  woman 
watdiing  her.  *'  Who  erer  saw  the  like  of  such  foolishness 
<— to  hare  it  and  not  to  take  it  1 " 

The  major  was  at  the  piano,  turning  over  some  songs. 

*< Belle,  do  you  sing  this?"  he  asked.  And  Belle,  put- 
ting down  her  cup  untasted,  as  Bose  had  done,  went  orer 
to  him,  and  discussed  the  music.  Then  they  both  came 
back  to  the  table. 

**  Why,  your  coffee  must  be  cold,"  said  the  major ;  and  he 
looked  into  Belle's  face,  smiling  that  ineffable  smile  of  his 
that  had  more  witchcrsit  in  it  than  all  Dame  Hagley  knew. 
Belle  looked  back  at  him,  with  her  large  eves  iiilly  opened ; 
aod  by  that  look  lost  the  thread.  He  had  the  cups  in  his 
hands,  unsuspicious,  unconscious ;  and  tie  gave  one  to  each 
girl.  At  that  moment  the  dog  made  a  bound  throueh  the 
wbdow,  growling  savagely,  and  the  woman  who  haa  kept 
the  thread  slunk  away  among  the  bushes. 

The  next  morning  a  great  terror  fell  on  the  house ;  Miss 
Belle  Loder  was  found  stiff  and  stark  in  her  room.  She 
vent  to  bed  with  the  rest  apparently  in  good  health,  but  she 
most  have  died  about  midnight,  said  the  medical  men  who 
made  the  post-mortem  examination  :  three  hours  after  the 
batler  had  taken  awav  the  empty  coffee-cups.  Yet,  though 
ihe  had  died  with  all  the  symptoms  of  blcKKl  poisoning,  no 
trace  of  poison  could  be  found  by  any  test  known  to  the 
experts.  It  was  a  mystery,  they  all  said,  and  a  mystery  it 
remained.  Wherefore,  •*  Died  by  the  visitation  of  God," 
laid  the  jury.  "  Died  because  you  didn't  work  the  spell  as 
it  should  be  worked,  and  set  the  money  They  had  bespoke," 
said  Dame  Hagley  fiercely  to  her  niece.  And  '*  Poisoned 
herself  for  love  and  disappointment,"  went  the  verdict  of 
the  world,  repeated  by  the  major's  uneasy  conscience  {  but 
no  one  adde((  ''  Fallen  into  the  pit  digged  for  another ; " 
while  only  Mary  Bemal  suspectea,  and  only  Dame  Hagley 
knew. 

Whatever  the  dame  knew,  it  did  not  trouble  her  long; 
ht  not  more  than  a  week  after  Miss  Loder  was  buried,  a 
man  goine  to  the  hovel  in  Combe  Andrew  found  Dame  Hag- 
lev  and  ner  miserable  home  a  mere  heap  of  blackened 
asnes.  She  had  been  burned  to  death  in  a  drunken  sleep, 
with  none  to  give  her  aid  or  warning,  none  even  to  know  of 
her  danger  or  to  pity  her  destruction.  The  ruined  hut  was 
never  touched.  No  one  owned  iha  place,  and  not  even  the 
poorest  squatter  cared  to  build  on  so  unlikely  and  evilly  re- 
nowned a  spot :  so  no  one  dug  deep  enough  among  the 
charred  ashes  to  find  the  mass  of  gold  which  the  White 
Witch  had  hidden  away  in  her  stocking,  and  which  she 
kept  buried  under  the  noor  of  her  hut.  And  there  it  is 
itiU  for  any  brave  adventurer  who  cares  to  seek  it. 


QUAINT  CUSTOMS  IN  KWEI-CHOW. 

It  has  been  said  that  China  is  the  only  country  in  the 
world  where  fiatshion  is  not  synonymous  with  change ;  and 
there  undoubtedly  is  an  unparalleled  degree  of  monotony 
ui  the  customs,  habits,  and  ideas  of  the  whole  pig-tailed  race. 
With  the  exception  of  differences  in  the  pronunciation  of  the 
language  and  of  varieties  of  clima  e,  Canton,  or  any  large 
cHy  in  the  south  of  China,  is  but  a  reflection  of  ticking 
or  of  any  iar^e  city  in  the  north,  and  vice  versa.  The  same 
style  of  architecture  is  observable  in  the  buildings,  and 
exactly  the  same  customs  prevail  among  the  people,  who 
have  been  rubbed  of  all  originality  and  power  of  thought 
h^  the  constant  contemplation,  as  models  of  supreme  ex- 
cellence, of  the  ancients  and  their  works.  It  is  a  relief, 
then,  to  find  that  amidst  these  priggish  monotonists  there 
are  to  be  found  people  who  know  not  Confucius,  who  despise 


pig-tails  and  their  wearers,  and  to  whom  the  Book  of  Rita 
IS  a  sealed  letter. 

In  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  Province  of  Yunnan 
rises  a  chain  of  mountains,  which,  winding  its  way  through 
the  southern  portion  of  the  province  of  Kwei-chow,  passes 
through  a  part  of  Kwang-se,  and  gradually  melts  away  into 
the  plains  on  the  east  of  the  Ewang-tung  frontier.  The 
whole  of  this  thin  line  of  highland  territory,  measuring 
about  400  miles,  and  running  Uiroush  the  southern  centre 
of  the  Empire,  is  virtually  independent  of  China.  Its  in- 
habitants acknowledge  no  alleffiance  to  the  Emperor,  en- 
tirely ignore  the  authority  of  the  mandarins,  and  hold  only 
just  as  much  communication  with  their  more  eiviUzed 
neighbors  of  the  plains  as  suits  their  purposes.  By  these 
they  are  known  bv  the  generic  name  ot  Miao-tsze,  which  is 
made  to  include  the  numerous  tribes  who  inhabit  the  whole 
range.  Ethnology  is  not  a  study  consecrated  by  the  labors 
of  Confucius,  and  is  therefore  lightly  esteemed  by  his  dis- 
ciples, consequently  little  is  to  be  learned  of  the  antecedents 
of  the  Miao-tsze  fix>m  Chinese  sources,  and  the  difficulty  of 
penetrating  into  the  mountain  recesses  has  left  us  equally 
Ignorant  of  their  manners  and  customs.  They  are  by  no 
means  well  disposed  towards  travellers,  and  show  a  decided 
preference  for  their  money  to  tiieir  company.  No  European 
nas  ever  ventured  into  their  retreats,  and  Chinese  travellers 
never  willingly  trust  themselves  amongst  them.  Enough, 
however,  may  be  gathered  from  the  brief  notices  to  be 
found  in  Chinese  b^ks  to  afiirm  that  they  are,  for  the  most 
part,  offshoots  from  the  great  Lao  nation  which  had  its 
original  seat  in  Yunnan,  and  which  has  spread  its  branches 
westward  to  south-eastern  India,  southward  to  Siam,  and 
eastward  through  the  provinces  of  Kwei-chow,  Kwan^e, 
and  Kwang-tung.  Though  living  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Chinese  of  the  surrounding  plain-country, 
they  have  never  shown  any  disposition  to  amalgamate  wiu 
them.  Intermarriage  between  the  two  races  is  unknown, 
and  almost  the  only  means  the  two  people  have  of  obtaining 
intimate  knowl^ge  of  each  other  are  tumished  by  the  per- 
petual foraging  expeditions  undertaken  by  the  mountainr 
eers  upon  the  farms  and  villages  of  the  Chinese.  Not- 
withstanding the  contempt  with  which  the  latter  affect  to 
regard  the  Miao-tsze,  they  now  studiously  abstain  from  in- 
vading their  territory,  and  have  contented  themselves  with 
estabUshing  military  posts  along  the  foot,  of  the  mountains 
to  check  their  descents  on  to  the  plains.  These  garrisons 
to  a  certain  extent  fulfil  their  object,  but  are  often  over- 
powered; and  not  many  years  ago  an  army  of  80,000 
Miao-tsze  soldiers  utterly  routed  an  Imperial  force  sent  to 
chastise  them. 

Brief,  dry,  and  not  altogether  trustworthy  accounts  of  the 
Miao-tsze  are  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  official  topograph- 
ical and  dynastic  histories  common  to  Chinese  literature ; 
and  wild  legendary  tales  are  told  of  them  in  badl^-printed 
pamphlets,  which  are  sold  for  a  few  cash  in  the  cities  in  the 
vicinity  of  their  haunts.  Neither  of  these  sources  of  infor- 
mation are  in  any  wav  satisfactory.  The  histories,  which 
are  written  with  an  evident  purpose  of  making  things  pleas- 
ant to  ti^e  reigning  house,  when  dealing  with  the  mountain 
tribes,  onlv  disclose  such  information  possessed  by  the 
writers  as  is  likelv  to  find  favor  with  their  Imperial  master; 
and  pamphlets  which  describe  the  mountaineers  as  monsters 
in  appearance  and  demons  in  cruelty  can  be  of  no  possible 
value  to  any  one.  To  students  of  ethnolozy,  therefore,  an 
illustrated  Chinese  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum 
possesses  more  than  ordinary  interest.     • 

This  work  is  anonymous,  and  relates  only  to  the  tribes 
which  inhabit  that  part  of  die  range  of  mountains  above  re- 
ferred to,  situated  within  the  limits  of  Kwei-chow.  The 
author  is,  or  was  probably,  a  native  of  that  province,  and, 
though  his  work  lacks  detail,  he  yet  places  before  us  a  tol- 
erabfy  complete  and  evidently  authentic  picture  of  the  vari- 
ous tribes  and  their  customs,  while  the  illustrations  which 
accompany  the  text  give  us  a  very  good  idea  of  their  physi- 
ognomy. Vaguely,  Siey  are  all  called  Miao-tsze ;  but,  more 
accuratelv,  they  should  be  classified  in  three  divislonfif 
namely,  uie  Lao,  the  Chung-tsze,  and  the  Miao-tsze ;  tV^es^ 
again,  are  subdivided  by  the  writer  into  tliirty-eight  cl^o^* 
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The  Lao,  as  their  name  at  once  points  out,  are  a  branch  of 
the  race  which  now  inhabits  the  country  to  thiB  north  of 
Siam  and  west  of  Burmah.  From  some  similarity  of  lan- 
guage, the  Chung-tsze  would  also  appear  to  be  of  the  same 
family,  and  to  the  Miao-tsze  belongs  the  honor  of  being  the 
descendants  of  the  original  occupiers  of  that  part  of  China. 
The  point  which  appears  most  astonishing  in  the  work  to 
whicn  we  have  referred  is  the  extreme  diversity  of  customs, 
dress,  and  civilization  existing  between  tribes  which  occupy 
a  district  of  scarce  a  hundred  miles  in  extent.  In  this  lim- 
ited space,  a  Chinese  Darwin  might  study  the  different 
phases  in  the  rise  of  man,  from  something  very  like  a  brute 
Deast  to  a  highly-cultivated  state,  in  which  arts  and  sciences 
flourish  and  excel.  Cannibals,  trododytes,  and  nameless 
savages  live  within  a  few  miles  of  tribes  possessing  the  civi- 
lization of  China,  and  more  than  her  skill  in  mechanical 
arts.  Men  who  marry  their  wives  without  form  or  cere- 
mony, and  bury  each  other  without  coffins,  are  neighbors  of 
those  who  employ  the  whole  paraphernalia  of  so^etweens 
and  ritualistic  ceremonies  in  securing  their  brides,  and 
spend  fortunes  on  the  funeral  corteges  which  accompany 
their  deceased  relatives  to  their  graves.  Nor  can  we  point 
to  these  distinctions  as  being  peculiar  to  the  people  of 
either  of  the  three  races.  Amongst  the  Miao-tsze,  we  find 
both  the  most  savage  and  the  most  cultivated  clans.  We 
have,  for  instance,  the  Fa-fan-miao,  who  dress  like  China- 
men, lead  quiet  and  industrious  lives,  and  employ  amcultu- 
ral  macliinery  very  little  inferior  to  our  own,  and  in  the 
next  district  we  find  another  Miao  tribe  of  violent  and  law- 
less savages,  who  wreak  supreme  vengeance  on  their  enemies 
by  killing  and  eating  them,  possibly  under  the  impression, 
common  m  New  Zealand,  that  by  so  doing  they  destroy  both 
body  and  soul.  In  direct  opposition  to  the  Cnines^  custom, 
the  widows  of  this  clan  make  a  point  of  re-marrying,  and  in- 
variably wait  to  bury  their  ^'dear  departed"  until  their 
nuptials  have  been  again  celebrated.  This  they  call  '*  a 
funeral  with  a  master,"  from  which  expression  it  would  seem 
that  their  women  are  held  to  be  incapable  of  presiding  at 
any  ceremony  or  feast.  Fortunately  for  stray  travelers, 
these  cannibals  celebrate  their  annual  holiday  in  the  elev- 
enth month  by  bolting  their  doors  and  remaining  at  home, 
thus,  for  that  time  at  least,  rendering  themselves  harmless 
to  their  neighbors.  The  customs  of  some  of  the  Miao  clans 
are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  hill  tribes  of  Chittagong, 
more  especially  in  the  matter  of  courtship,  which  is  con- 
ducted amongst  them  in  a  firee-and-easy  way  which  is  not 
without  its  attractions.  In  the  *'  leaping  month,"  the  young 
men  and  women  of  the  Chay-chai  tribe  develop  a  decided 
taste  for  picnics  by  moonlight,  when,  under  the  shadow  of 
trees  in  secluded  glens,  tlie  girls  sing  to  the  music  of  their 
lover's  guitars*  Tflie  singing  of  these  women  is  spoken  very 
highly  of,  and,  adopting  the  principle  of  selection  followed, 
according  to  Darwin,  by  birds,  the  youths  choose  as  their 
wives  those  who  can  best  charm  their  ears.  This  tribe  are 
said  to  be  descendants  of  six  hundred  soldiers  who  were 
left  in  the  mountains  by  a  Gen.  Ma  on  his  return  from  a 
victorious  campaign  in  the  south,  and  hence  bear  also  the 
name  of  the  '*  six  hundred  men-begotten  Miao."  But  as 
this  selfsame  story  is  told  with  variations  of  other  highland- 
ers  in  China,  as  well  as  of  some  in  Burmah,  it  must  be  ac- 
cepted cum  grctno  sails* 

The  spring-time  with  most  of  these  children  of  nature, 
appears  to  be  especially  devoted  to  wooing  and  mating.  It 
is  then  that  young  men  and  maidens  of  the  '*  Dog-eared 
Dragon "  clan  erect  a  "  Devil's  staff,"  anglick  a  May-pole, 
in  some  pretty  nook,  and  dance  round  it  to  the  tune  or  the 
men's  castanets,  while  the  girls,  posturing  with  bright- 
colored  ribbon-bands,  keep  time  witn  feet  and  voice.  One 
can  picture  the  contemptuous  horror  with  which  the  Chi- 
nese chronicler,  accustomed  to  the  strict  etiquette  prescribed 
by  the  Book  of  Rites  regarded  this  custom,  to  which  he  ap- 
plies these  words :  *'  In  this  irregular  manner  they  choose 
their  wives  and  marry."  There  are  four  subdivisions  of  this 
tribe,  known  respectively  as  the  "Stirrups,"  the  "Big- 
heads,"  and  the  "  Tsang  bamboos."  Though  there  may  re 
snid  to  be  little  in  common  between  the  clan  known  as  the 
Flowery  Miao  and  ourselves,  there  is  one  bond  which  con- 


nects us.  Their  women  wear  false  hair.  Tfacir  manner, 
however,  of  obtaining  it  is  somewhat  different  to  that  ad<qp^ 
ed  amongst  ourselves,  for  not  having  arrived  at  a  sufficiently 
civilized  state  to  have  established  a  market  in  human  hair, 
they  take  what  they  want  from  the  tails  of  horses.  Tl^ae 
people,  also,  delisht  in  open-air  amusements,  and  vary  their 
al  fresco  musical  performances  on  the  "  sang,"  a  kind  of 
rude  hand-oi^an,  and  castanets,  with  dancing  and  frt>lie0oiDe 
play,  which  not  unfrequently  end  inprecipitate  marriages 
Their  funeral  rites  are  peculiar.  Tney  oury  their  dead 
without  coflins  of  any  kind,  and  choose  the  ground  for  ^ 

Save  by  throwing  down  an  ^g.  If  the  egg  breaks  in  the 
11,  the  omen  is  unpropitious,  and  ihef  try  elsewhere ;  if  it 
does  not  break,  they  accept  the  sign  as  marking  the  spot  as 
a  fitting  one  for  their  purpose.  One  other  clan  of  Miao^ 
named  the  "  Black,"  manage  their  love  affairs  in  the  same 
unrestricted  fashion.  They  also  choose  the  spring  for  their 
amours,  and  at  that  season  the  youth  of  both  sexes  assemble 
on  the  lofty  mountain  peaks  to  feast  and  make  merry.  Hie 
act  of  drinking  together  out  of  the  same  horn  u  considered 
as  equivalent  to  the  marriage  bond.  The  young  men  of 
this  tribe  are  called  Lohan  and  the  young  women  LaoupeL 
These  words  are  not  Chinese,  but  are  probably  in  the  ai»> 
lect  of  one  of  the  many  mountain  tribes  who  inhabit  the 
country  between  Burmah  and  China.  A  peculiar  and  fan- 
tastic device  is  adopted  by  the  youths  ana  maidens  of  the 
Kea-yew-chung  trire  to  mark  their  preference  for  one  an- 
other. In  the  "  leaping-month"  they  make  colored  halls 
with  strings  attached,  and  throw  them  at  those  whose  affec- 
tions they  desire  to  gain.  Tying  the  balls  together  is  consid- 
ered a  formal  engagement  of  marriage.  Only  in  one  of  these 
mountain  tribes  does  there  appear  to  be  any  trace  of  "  mai^ 
riage  by  capture."  The  women  of  the  Ta-ya-kuh-lao  trtbe 
go  through  the  marriage  ceremony  ^th  dishevelled  hair 
and  naked  feet — evidently  a  relic  of  the  time  when  bridse 
were  snatched  firom  savage  parents  by  savage  wooers 
Amongst  them  also  we  find  the  custom  prevalent  of  dis- 
figuring a  woman  on  her  marriage.  The  Chinese  writer 
tells  us  that  brides  are  compelled  to  submit  to  the  extraction 
of  their  two  front  teeth  in  order  to  prevent  their  biting  thdr 
husbands.  The  actual  reason  for  which  this  piece  of  cruelty 
is  perpetrated  is  of  course  the  same  as  that  which  induces 
Japanese  girls  to  blacken  their  teeth  on  marriage,  namely, 
to  diminish  their  personal  attractions  in  the  eyes  of  strange 
men.  The  queerest,  but  not  the  least  known  custom  observ- 
able among  the  Miao-tsze  is  that  of  the  "  couvade."  When 
a  woman  of  the  Tse-tsze-miao  tribe  gives  birth  to  a  child, 
her  husband  takes  her  place  in  the  bed  while  she  gets  up 
and  performs  not  only  her  usual  household  duties,  hot 
nurses  with  the  utmost  care  the  pseudo  invalid.  For  a 
whole  month  the  husband  "  lies  in  'and  the  completion  of 
his  period  is  made  the  occasion  of  feasting  and  rejoicing. 
Marco  Polo  mentions  this  custom  as  prevailing  among  the 
natives  of  Yunnan,  and  as  it  i»  entirely  unknown  amongst 
the  Chinese,  the  probability  is  that  the  clan  of  which  we 
speak  are  descendants  of  the  Lao  who  inhabited  that  prov- 
ince in  the  days  of  the  great  Venetian  traveller. 

The  religious  belief  of  the  various  clans  seems  to  be  of 
the  most  primitive  'kind.  Few  traces  of  Buddhism  are 
found  amongst  them,  while  the  Chinese  ceremony  of  sacri- 
ficing to  ancestors  is  largely  practised,  accompanied  with 
many  quaint  customs.  A  man  of  the  "  White  "  Miao,  when 
desirous  of  sacrificing,  chooses  a  bullock  from  the  iierd, 
trims  his  horns,  fattens  him  up,  and  when  the  time  arrives, 
sets  him  to  fight  with  his  neighbors'  cattle.  If  he  comes 
off  victorious,  we  omen  is  considered  lucky,  and  he  pays 
for  his  triumph  with  his  life.  The  chief  wordiipper  on  the 
occasion  wears  white  clothes,  and  divides  the  flesh  of  the 
bullock  between  his  friends  and  acquaintances..  With  a 
tribe  of  Lao  it  is  the  custom,  when  the  eldest  son  of  a 
household  has  completed  his  seventh  year,  for  the  father  to 
perform  the  ceremony  known  as  "  dismissing  the  DeviL" 
To  accomplish  this  laudable  object  the  parent  makes  a  straw 
dragon  to  represent  his  Satanic  Majesty,  and  having  stuck 
five  variously  colored  paper  flags  on  his  back,  he  takes  him 
out  into  the  desert  and  offers  sacrifice  to  him.  The  ancient 
rite  of  sending  away  the  scape-goat  would  appear  to  undor- 
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fie  this  custom,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  fla^s  may  typify 
die  five  Chinese  cardinal  sins.  The  gathenng  in  of  the 
baiTcst  is  attended  amongst  the  Se-miao  with  great  rcjoi- 
dogs.  In  each  district  an  ox  is  sacrificed,  and  men  and 
women  in  holiday  atti.e  dance  and  sing  round  it  to  the  tune 
of  the  *<  sanv."  This  rite  is  called  sacrificing  to  the  White 
Ti^r,  and  is  followed  in  the  eyening  by  a  fisast  of  fowls 
and  wine,  after  which  the  revellers  '*  call  on  the  spirits  "  by 
jddelling  to  one  another. 

The  influence  enjoyed  by  the  women  is  here,  as  eyery- 
where,  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  sayageness  cf  the  tribes,    in 
some  an  equality  of  labor  with  the  men  gains  for  them  re- 
fpect  and  consideration,  and  their  good  services  in  restrain- 
mg  the  anger  of  their  husbands  and  settling  disputes  are  in 
much  request.     Among  one  tribe  of  Lao,  the  widow,  on  the 
death  of  her  husband,  takes  the  lead  in  the  family  affairs, 
even  to  the  exclusion  of  the  eldest  son,  and  is  attended  on 
horseback,  and  has  the  same  respect  shown  to  her  as  was 
doe  to  her  deceased  husband.    In  this  clan  polygamy  is 
allowed,  but  the  children  of  the  Nai-teh,  or  wirc,  are  alone 
looked  upon  as  le^timate.    Among  other  tribes  we  find  the 
^men  as  unciyilized  as  thoee  just  referred  to  are  respected, 
and  as  immodest  in  their  attire  as  these  are  ps^ticuiar.    A 
short  jacket,  open  in  front,  is  all  that  some  of  them  wear 
on  their  bodies,  and  still  shorter  petticoats  without  trowsers 
complete  their  costume.    They  have  also  a  most  unladylike 
passion  for  strong  drink,  and  are  constantly  seen  lying 
about  on  the  mountains  in  a  most  unmistakable  condition. 
Their  one  redeeming  quality  is  their  love  for  cold  water, 
and  the  wonder  of  the  Chinese  writer  was  not  a  little  ex- 
dted  by  finding  them  bathing  in  the  mountain-streams  in 
the  height  of  winter.    In  common  with  some  of  the  Miao, 
tiie  Chung-tsze  show  a  decided  propensity  for  "  the  road." 
The  wives  of  these  footpads  are  lefl  at  home  to  mind  the 
plough  while  their  lords  lie  in  wait  in  bands  for  solitary 
travellers.    Having  seized  on  a  prize,  they  fasten  a  large 
wooden  firame  round  his  neck,  ana  march  nim  ofif  to  their 
encampment,  where  they  rob  him  of  every  thing  yaluable 
he  has  about  him.    If  they  are  disappointed  in  me  amount 
obtained  they  often  ill-treat  their  yictim  savagely.    When 
meditating  a  predatory  expedition,  they  seek  to  learn  its 
issue  by  casting  lots  with  bits  of  grass,  and  religiously  regu- 
hite  their  movements  in  accordance  with  the  answer  ob- 
tamed.    The  ''Black"  Chung-tsze,  a  tribe  living  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  proyincial  capital,  are  by  far  the  most 
advanced  in  the  arts  of  commerce.    They  deal  largely  with 
Uie  Chinamen  of  the  plain  in  mountain  timber,  and  have 
a  regular  system  of  borrowing  money,  for  trading  purposes, 
on  security  furnished  by  their  well-to-do  clansmen.    Their 
honesty  in  paying  money  thus  borrowed  is  proyerbial,  and 
the  means  they  employ  of  compelling  occasional  defaulters 
to  meet  their  engagements  is  worth  recording.     On  becom- 
ing aware  of  the  fraudulent  intention  of  ms  debtor,  the 
creditor  reports  the  matter  to  the  surety,  and  then  digs  up 
from  the  c&faultei^s  ancestral  tombs  as  many  bones  of  his 
progenitors  as  he  can  carry  away  with  him.    This  is  called 
*^  seizino:  the  white  and  releasincc  the  black."    As  soon  as 
the  money  is  refunded  the  bones  are  released  from  pawn. 
The  people  of  only  one  tribe,  and  that  of  the  Miao,  are 
mentioned  as  Hying  in  cayes.    These,  for  the  most  part, 
excavate  their  houses  in  precipitous  cliJSs,  and  gain  access 
to  them  by  means  of  bainboo  ladders. 

In  appearance  the  yarious  mountain  clans  differ  yery 
little  from  each  other,  but  between  their  ^en^ral  physiog- 
oomy  and  that  (^  the  Chinese  there  is  a  wide  gulf.  They 
are  shorter,  darker,  and  are  possessed  of  sharper  features 
than  their  pigtailed  neighbors.  In  their  habits  they  are 
less  constraint,  and  there  is  a  bright  ioyousness  about  the 
jroQth  of  both  sexes  which  is  yery  taking.  For  the  most 
part  the  men  wear  turbans  of  either  blue  or  red  cloth,  and 
ahnost  invariably  carry  the  "  dao,"  or  knife,  ainich  "  tao," 
which  is  common  also  to  the  hill  tribes  of  Chittagong.  A 
few  of  the  women  wear  a  kind  of  cap ;  but  only  those  of 
the  tribe  which  admits  them  to  the  supreme  management  of 
&au!y  affairs  wear  turbans.  That  tno  existence  of  these 
imall  independent  tribes  should  be  possible  in  the  midst  of 
inch  a  large  and  homogeneous  race  as  the  Chinese  la  pass- 


ing strange ;  and  although  no  doubt  the  inaccessible  nature 
of  their  mountain  fastnesses  is  their  main  protection,  yet 
a  further  reason  must  be  sought  for  in  their  superior  war- 
like spirit  to  account  for  their  baring  been  able  to  maintain 
their  independent  and  distinct  existence  for  so  many  cen- 
turies. Tne  Chinese  Government  has  neyer  been  indinercnt 
to  their  presence,  but  though  it  has  repeatedly  attempted  to 
subjugate  and  absorb  them,  it  has  always  failed,  and  at 
present  appears  to  be  as  far  firom  attaining  its  object  as  it 
was  a  decade  of  centuries  ago. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


The  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  has  entered  her  protest 
against  the  wearing  of  chignons. 

We  belieye  that  we  were  at  fault  last  week  in  attributing 
to  Mr.  William  Everett  the  authorship  of  the  story  of 
college-life  entitled  "  Fair  Harvard." 

At  Lahore  a  newspaper  is  about  to  be  published  in  Ara- 
bic. The  Arab  press  is  becoming  extensive.  It  has  organs 
in  Egypt,  Syria,  JBagdad,  Constantinople,  Barbary,  and  now 
in  India. 

The  Saturday  Review,  speaking  of  Mr.  Trowbridge's 
''  Jack  Hazard  and  his  Fortunes,"  says :  ''  This  is  a,  clever 
little  story  of  American  life,  which  will  be  found  amusing 
by  old  readers  as  well  as  young.  There  is  not  only  a  good 
deal  of  quiet  humor,  but  also  for  us  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  there  is  a  much  greater  fireshness  in  the  book, 
describing  as  it  does  a  primitive  kind  of  American  life,  than 
would  be  found  in  the  same  kind  of  book  on  English  life." 

Englishmen  seem  to  be  nearly  as  superstitious  as  the 
natives  of  India.  The  latter  firmly  believe  that  the  Queen 
in  accepting  the  Eoh-i-Noor  accepted  the  destiny  which  ac- 
companies Uiat  jewel,  and  will  either  haye  to  endure  severe 
personal  misfortunes,  or  like  Shah  Soojah  and  Runjeet  Sine, 
oe  left  without  successor  to  her  throne.  The  former,  it 
seems,  managed  to  convince  themselves  that  the  anniversa- 
ry of  the  Prince  Consort's  death  would  be  the  day  of  su- 
preme danger  for  his  son,  waited  all  throuorh  the  14th  of 
I^ember  for  the  final  bulletin,  and  now  belie ve  that  as  he 
lived  through  those  twenty-four  hours  his  time  has  not  yet 
come. 

A  TERRIBLE  fear  is  disturbing  the  gaiety  of  the  yolatile 
Parisians^  The  memories  of  the  sei^e  are  yet  fresh 
amongst  them,  the  composition  of  the  dainty  dishes  which 
were  served  up  during  the  bombardment  has  not  been  for- 
gotten, and  gourmands  reflecting  on  the  mysterious  cookery 
of  that  trying  time  have  become  suspicious  as  to  the  com- 
position of  tne  Strasbourg  pies,  caviare,  and  pat^  de  faie 
gras,  so  freely  displayed  in  tne  restaurants.  The  question 
is  certainly  a  difhcult  one ;  comestibles  of  the  sort  named 
are  oflen  "  fearfiiUy  and  wonderfully  made."  The  only 
comfort  that  can  be  giycn  to  the  disturbed  Parisians  is  to 
remind  them  that  other  cities  are  as  badly  fixed  as  their 
own. 

The  Parisian  journals  notice  with  some  bitterness  the 
nnfayorable  reception  accorded  to  M.  Legouv^'s  "  M^dda," 
which  Mme.  Ristori  is  now  performing  at  Berlin.  The 
Grermans  say  that  the  trazedy  is  utteriy  wanting  in  the 
true  spirit  of  antiquity,  and  the  probability  is  that  the  au- 
thor has  fidlen  into  the  same  mistake  as  Voltaire,  who  in 
'<  M^rope  and  Zaire  "  introduced  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
VersaiUes  dressed  up  in  antique  costume.  The  French, 
howeyer,  consider  that  the  attacks  on  ^  Mdd^  "  arise  from 
a  spirit  of  reyenge,  on  account  of  the  numerous  proofs  of 
patriotism  giyen  oy  the  eminent  academician.  This  seems 
yery  improbable,  as  the  Germans  haye  no  reason  to  feel 
sore  about  the  recent  war  or  M.  Legouvd's  lectures,  of 
which  they  most  likely  never  heard. 

The  famous  story  of  the  "  stuffed  captain  "  in  the  Prus- 
sian army,  which  we  haye  all  heard  about  but  not  under- 
stood, has  at  length  receiyed  a  satisfactory  explanation  by 
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tlie  official  press.  In  all  Prussian  budgets  there  figures  a 
captain  of  the  Ist  regiment  of  Foot  Guards  for  whose  pay 
the  estimates  are  charged  with  1,300  thalers,  though  the 
officer's  name  is  not  to^  found  in  the  army  list.  The 
mystery  has  given  rise  to  many  humorous  but  none  the  less 
yiolent  attacks  from  the  progressists,  who  scented  in  the  item 
one  of  the  numerous  false  pretences  by  which  Government  was 
supposed  to  obtain  funds.  The  "  stuffed  captain,"  who  was 
again  made  the  subject  of  a  fierce  attack  in  the  latest  fight 
over  the  budget,  turns  out  to  be  no  other  than  his  Majesty 
himself,  by  his  Imperial  dignity  Captain  of  his  own  Ist 
Foot  Guards.  He  does  not,  however,  pocket  the  1,800 
thalers  for  his  own  use,  but  pays  them  regularly  towards 
the  support  of  the  tallest  men  in  that  company  of  giants, 
for  which,  like  Frederick  the  Great,  he  has  a  constitutional 
tenderness. 

An  English  traveller  has  just  returned,  not  reluctantly, 
we  trust,  nrom  the  women-hating  settlement  of  Act6,  in  the 
Grecian  Archipelago,  where  a  bachelor's  Arcadia  has 
existed  from  time  immemorial.  It  is  a  monastic  confedera- 
tion, consisting  of  twenty-three  convents,  and  numbers 
more  than  seven  thousand  souls.  Soldiers  are  paid  by  the 
monks  to  guard  the  borders  of  this  happy  land,  and  no  wom- 
an is  allowed  to  enter.  The  very  idea  of  woman,  whether  as 
sister,  wife,  or  mother,  seems  to  be  wholly  lost.  To  all 
sour  old  bachelors  who  complain  of  the  wiles  of  women 
seeking  to  entrap  them  into  marriage,  this  territory,  be- 
long[ing  to  Mount  Athos,  can  safely  be  recommended  as 
a  haven  of  refuge. 

A  VEBY  general  impression  prevailed  that  Prince  Talley- 
rand's memoirs  would  be  shortly  published,  and  it  was 
even  rumored  that  they  were  at  the  present  moment  in  the 
press.  Such,  however,  is  far  from  oein^  the  case.  The 
Prince  lefl  testamentary  directions  enjoining  that  a  space 
of  thirty  years  at  least  should  intervene  between  his  decease 
and  their  publication,  and  naming  M.  de  Bacourt,  formerly 
first  Secretary  of  the  French  Embassy  in  London,  his 
literary  executor.  This  eentleman  has  recently  died,  and 
the  papers  and  memoirs  nave  reverted,  by  the  terms  of 
the  JPnnce's  will,  to  the  Duchesse  de  Sagan,  his  niece  and 
legatee.  It  has  been  by  her  decided  that  they  shall  not 
see  the  light  until  1898,  so  that  the  surviving  contem- 
poraries of  the  Bishop  of  Autun,  who  were  in  fear  and 
trembling  as  to  the  unpleasant  revelations  which  might  be 
made  concerning  them,  will  have  abundant  time  to  dis- 
appear from  the  scene,  and  to  leave  behind  them  some 
exculpatory  evidence  for  the  benefit  of  the  next  generation. 

The  approaching  four-hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Copernicus  has  revived  a  contest  of  long  standing 
between  Poland  and  Germany,  each  of  which  claims  the 
great  astronomer  as  a  son.  The  Grermans  argue  that  he 
was  a  German  because  he  was  born  in  Thorn,  which  at  the^ 
time  of  his  birth  was  under  German  rule ;  to  wliich  the 
Poles  reply  that  Thorn  was  then  really  a  Polish  town, 
having  been  separated  from  Poland  only  seven  years  before ; 
that  his  father  and  mother  were  Poles ;  that  when  he  studied 
at  Padua  he  enrolled  himself  among  the  students  of  the  Polish 
nationality ;  and  that  throughout  nis  life  he  gave  constant 

E roofs  of  m&  attachment  to  Poland  and  her  king.  Poland 
as  always  honored  Copernicus  as  one  of  her  greatest  men. 
A  statue  of  him  was  erected  by  national  subscription  many 
years  ago  at  Warsaw,  and  there  are  two  others  at  Cracow, 
besides  which  numerous  Polish  medals  and  books  have  been 
issued  in  celebration  of  his  memory.  The  anniversary 
above  mentioned  will  be  celebrated  on  the  19th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1873,  and  great  preparations  are  already  being  made 
at  Posen  for  the  occasion.  The  *'  Society  of  the  Friends  of 
learning,"  in  the  old  Polish  city,  held  a  meeting  the  other 
day,  at  which  it  was  decided,  on  the  motion  of  a  Polish 
clergyman,  Canon  Polkowski,  to  offer  a  prize  for  the  best 
life  of  Copernicus,  comprising  the  results  of  the  latest  in- 
vestigations on  the  subject,  and  to  publish  it  in  tho  Polish, 
French,  and  German  languages. 

Two  months  ago  a  violent  attack  on  some  living  poetf, 
«  d  especially  on  Mr.  Dante  Rossetti,  appeared  in  the 


Contemporary  Review.  The  article  was  entitled  ^The 
Fleshly  School  of  Poetry,"  and  signed  « Thomas  Mait- 
land" — a  name  unknown  to  fame.  The  Aikenmtm^ 
however,  informed  its  readers  a  fortnight  since  that  -Mai^ 
land  was  a  nam  de  plume  for  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan,  and 
by  implication  that  a  review  which  is  in  the  habit  of  priBt- 
ing  articles  with  authentic  signatures  had  departed  from 
its  rule  in  producing  this  fierce  onslaught  of  a  poet  npoo 
his  brethren  of  the  crafl.  This  charge  has  been  met  b]r 
the  publishers  in  a  brief  note  to  the  editor  of  the  Athtnaim^ 
which  sounds  like  a  distinct  denial  of  the  statement.  ^'Yoa 
might,"  they  say,  *'  with  eaual  propriety,  associate  with  the 
article  the  name  of  Mr.  Rooert  Browning,  or  of  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Lytton,  or  of  any  other  Robert."  Unfortunately  for 
Mr.  Buchanan's  publishers,  that  gentleman,  as  if  to  stultify 
them,  sends  a  letter  at  tlie  same  time  on  his  own  account,  in 
which  he  owns  that  he  did  write  '<  The  Fleshly  School  of 
Poetry,"  and  adds  that  **  the  publisher  is  best  aware  of  ths 
inadvertence  which  led  to  the  suppression  "  of  his  name. 

A  BEMARKABLE  historical  ccrcmony  was  performed  at 
the  Emperor  of  Germany's  recent  battues  at  G^hrde.  Ever 
since  the  elevation  of  that  place  to  a  royal  hunting-seat,  it 
has  been  the  custom  to  conclude  the  banquet  in  the  palace 
by  an  ^  afleiM^hase,"  which  the  Hohenzollerns  appear  un- 
willing to  discontinue  as  its  present  masters.  Af^er  the  re- 
moval of  the  plates  and  dishes  some  plain  deal  tables  are 
brought  into  tne  banqueting-hall  ^  ith  tin  spoons  of  various 
sizes,  apportioned  to  the  members  of  the  company  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  dignity.  Around  these  tables  the 
company  take  their  seats.  The  chief  amusement  of  ths 
sport  consists  in  beatins  and  rubbing  the  spoons  on  ths 
table  so  as  to  produce  all  varieties  of  noises  imaginable  by 
the  contact  of  wood  and  tin,  the  human  voice  being  allowed 
a  proper  share  in  the  performance.  To  add  to  the  uproar, 
the  hunting  band  play  on  their  French  horns,  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  loud  cracking  of  whips  by  servants  retained  fer 
the  purpose.  The  latter  two  noises  lend  the  performanos 
a  sportsmanlike  character.  The  au^st  personifies  assem- 
bled recently  at  Gohrde  are  said  to  have  proved  themseivefl 
great  proficients  in  the  use  of  their  spoons ;  and  if  the  eih 
tertainment  was  not  as  melodious  as  one  of  Wagner's  op- 
eras, Prussian  papers  inform  us  that,  under  the  guidance  of 
his  Majesty,  it  was  at  all  events  exceedingly  mirthfuL 

A  Paris  correspondent  of  a  London  journal  gives  the 
following  account  of  an  eccentric  wine-shop  keeper  who 
has  just   retired   from    business:    ''A  Parisian   celebritr, 
very  celebrated,  yet  scarcely  known  to  those  not  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  arcana  of  Paris  life,  has  just  died  at 
the  Lariboisi^re  Hospital.    I  speak  of  Dinochau,  the  land- 
lord of  a  common-looking  wine  shop  at  the  comer  of  the 
Rue  Navarin,  in  the  Quartier  Bredaa.     On  the  first  floor  of 
this  house  was  a  table  (Thote  at  thircj  sous*  much  frequented 
by  actors,  singers,   artists,  and  journalists.     The  dinner, 
which  Dinochau's  mother  used  to  cook  and  put  upon  the 
table  while  he  attended  to  the  wine  department^  was,  when 
markets  were  well  supplied  and  provisions  cheap,  far  better 
than  the  five-fi*anc  banquet  of  the  expensive  hotels.    In 
years  gone  by  I  have  taxen  English  friends,  some  of  whom 
will  resA  this,  to  dine  at  Dinochau's.    It  was  one  of  the 
sights  of  Paris,  which    no  foreigner  would  liave  found 
out  without  a  guide.    The  manners  of  the  place  were  firee 
and  easy.    In  hot  weather  I  have  seen  the  men  throw  off 
their  coats  and  dine  with  shirt-sleeves  displayed.    Ladies 
were  admitted ;  and  as  no  references  were  required,  they 
were  naturally  not  of  a  class  to  be  received  at  Almack's. 
It  was  not  at  all  unusual  for  claret  and  champ  agne  to  be  put 
on  the  table  idfler  dinner,  on  the  pretext  that  it  was  the 
f^te-day  of  one  of  the  company,  who  took  the  liberty  of 
treating  everybody.    The  evenings  seldom  finished  witoont 
songs ;  and  I  heara  ai  Dinochau's  a  first  tenor  of  the  Operai 
At  Dinochau's  I  have  seen  Gustave  Dor^,  before  he  had 
made  his  reputation  as  a  painter,  playing  the  violin  with  the 
sldll  of  a  raeanini,  his  fair  neighbors  affectionately  sty* 
ling   him,  <  Mon  petit  Gustave.'    Nadar,  of  balloon  and 
photographic   celeority,  was  a  firequenter  of  Dinochan's* 
Charles  Monselet,  the  wit  and  gourmand,  and  now  the  mor 
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alist,  was  a  constant  attendant  at  Dinochau's,  and  on  ac- 
coont  of  his  enormous  appetite,  volunteered  to  pay  double 
fior  the  double  portions  which  he  required.  Etienne  Caijat, 
a  painter  of  genius,  who  is  now  making  a  fortune  hy  the 
more  certain,  though  less  brilliant,  career  of  a  photographer, 
used  in  those  days  to  sketch  caricatures  of  the  firequenters 
tf  the  taUe  (Thole-  Total  strangers  of  the  feminine  sex 
would  say  to  him,  *  Oh,  mon  cher  Cariat,  fais  moi  ma 
charge."  He  often  complied,  and  the  walls  of  the  dining- 
room  in  the  Rue  Navann  are  hung  with  his  productions. 
Ooe  of  the  oldest  and  best  is  a  caricature  of  Dinochau  him- 
lelf  with  a  corkscrew  in  a  bottle,  addressing  himself  to  a 
party  hesitating  whether  they  could  make  up  money  enouoh 
to  pay  for  it,  and  saying,  *  Well,  is  the  cork  to  come  out  ? ' 
Dinochau  finely  gave  credit  to  old  customers,  and  times 
have  been  lately  so  hard  that  many  abused  the  privilege. 
The  main  part  cf  the  fortune  he  leaves  consists  of  nve  thou- 
sand pounds  of  book-debts  for  unpaid  dinners  at  thirty  sous." 

Ak  original  simile  is  becoming  a  great  desideratum.  So 
many  speeches  are  made  on  any  subject  of  general  interest 
that  it  must  be  difficult  for  speakers  to  find  any  such  gems 
ef  speech  wherewith  to  deck  their  statements.  The  present 
prostration  and  anticipated  resurrection  of  France  have 
given  rise  to  many  striking  figures,  but  they  have  now  be- 
come trite.  M.  Aavier  l^&mier,  who  has  just  been  elected 
by  the  Franch  Academy  in  the  room  M.  de  Pongerville, 
deceased,  introduced  one  into  his  **  Discours  de  Reception  ** 
which  deserves  some  credit  for  originality  as  well  as  beauty. 
^Ihere  is,"  said  he,  "in  the  depths  of  the  north  a  phenome- 
non which  cannot  be  seen  without  admiration,  although  it 
is  renewed  rejrularly  every  year.  It  appears  in  summer  when 
the  hour  of  ni^ht  approaches.  The  sun  slopes  gradually, 
slowly,  towards  the  norizon.  The  shadow  does  not  yet 
ipread  itself  over  the  earth.  Only,  on  the  surface  of  the 
sky,  there  is,  as  it  were,  a  white  gauze  which  slightly  dims 
its  brightness,  and  in  the  woods,  on  the  fields,  on  the  waters, 
there  is  a  great  silence.  Nature  slumbers.  Then,  sudden- 
ly, behold  the  east  clothes  itself  with  purple,  the  luminous 
rays  reappear,  and  movement  springs  to  liie  a^ain.  It  is  the 
awakening,  it  is  the  dawn,  it  is  the  day  whicn  bc^ns  again 
linked  to  the  day  which  has  come  to  an  end.  While  recall- 
ug  this  spectacle,  which  I  have  so  often  contemplated  in 
Sweden  and  Norway,  I  think  that  nations  in  their  summer 
time  have  phases  in  whicli  their  vital  force  seems  to  become 
bennmbed,  when  the  sun  of  their  glory  seems  to  withdraw. 
But,  patience  1  it  will  again  be  seen  in  all  its  splendor,  that 
immortal  sun  which  no  ocean  can  eztinguisn,  which  no 
night  can  veil." 

A  St.  Petersburg  letter-writer  gives  the  details  of  a 
fiital  duel  which  has  lately  caused  a  sensation  in  that 
capital.  Two  young  officers,  Comet  Kobeleff,  of  the  horse- 
gnards,  and  Lieutenant  Bulitschelf,  of  the  IVeobrajenski 
regiment,  are  on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy,  and  spend 
the  greater  part  of  every  day  together.  One  afternoon 
Bolitecheff,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  lets  drop  a  re- 
mark to  the  effect  that  rumors  are  afloat  of  underhand 
dealings  at  play  on  the  part  of  the  guard's  officers,  and 
that,  for  the  credit  of  the  corps,  such  stories  should  not  be 
illowed  to  psiss.  Kobeleff,  with  this  observation  weighing 
oa  his  mind,  repeats  it  the  same  evening  to  his  brother 
officers  at  mess,  who  on  the  following  day  call  Bulitscheff 
to  account.  Bulitscheff  "  cannot  name  his  authority,"  <<  has 
heard  the  same  thing  from  several  persons,"  **doe8  not 
remember  the  name  of  any  one  in  particular ;"  in  short,  he 
is  held  responsible,  and  a  written  apology  demanded.  TWs 
tfter  some  altercation  he  agrees  to  give,  on  condition  of  its 
being  returned  to  him  forthwith,  in  defiance  of  which 


lam  that  he  must  leave  the  regiment  at  once.  Bulitscheff, 
fcrious  in  his  turn,  replies  vehementlv  that  he  will  not, 
that  the  guard's  officers  have  deceived  him,  and  that  rather 
than  leave,  he  will  fight  them  all  in  turn.  He  accordingly 
KQds  a  cartel  to  the  offenders,  reproaching  them  with  their 
"each  of  fiuth,  and  demanding  satisfaction.     The  man 


chosen  to  accept  the  challenge  is  poor  young  Kobeleff  him- 
self; the  two  meet  on  the  plain  beyond  the  Moskovski 
barrier,  and  Bulitscheff  mortally  wounds  his  old  firiend 
and  comrade,  escaping  himself  unhurt.  It  is  believed  that 
Bulitscheff  will  shortly  be  allowed  to  return  to  his  regi- 
ment. 

A  RECENT  number  of  the  Paris  Figaro  gives  an  interest- 
ing account  of  the  reception  of  M.  Jules  Janin,  as  successor 
to  the  chair  of  Sainte  Beuve  in  the  Academie  Fran^aise. 
The  weather  was  fine  and  the  session  prompt  and  full.  The 
Duke  d'Aumale,  Dumas,;Toxier,  Levy,  Bressant,  Chamfieuir, 
and  other  celelnrities  were  present,  with  a  bevy  of  elegantly 
dressed  ladies.  M.  Janin  pronounced  an  eloquent  and  dis- 
criminating eulogy  upon  tne  peerless  Frencn  critic.  He 
had,  said  the  orator,  in  a  supreme  degree,  the  literary  intel>- 
licence.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  varied  scope  and 
subtle  versatility  of  his  mind.  With  slight  apparent  mate- 
rials he  deduced  and  discussed  grand  questions.  He  ad- 
dressed himself  not  to  the  superficial  reader  eager  to  know 
the  petty  gossip  of  the  week ;  he  appealed  to  the  calm 
judgment,  to  readers  who  had  the  time  and  inclination  to 
read  thoughtfully,  to  compare  and  to  judge.  Sainte  Beuve 
had  become  the  adopted  son  of  Herodotus  and  Plato,  of 
Menander  and  Anacreon ;  he  had  caught  their  very  accent, 
and  no  one  so  gracefully  followed  in  their  most  dehcate  de- 
velopments. "1  am  resolved,"  he  wrote,  "  to  end  my  days 
with  dignity  and  sweetness.  This  is  my  dream :  to  write, 
from  time  to  time,  apeeable  things ;  to  read  what  is  both 
pleasant  and  serious,  but  not  to  write  too  much ;  to  cultivate  my 
iriends ;  to  reserve  my  resources  for  the  relations  and  duties 
of  every  day,  and  learn  how  to  dispense  them  spontaneous- 
ly, and  give  more  to  my  intimates  than  to  the  public,  thus 
preserving  what  is  most  fine  and  tender  —  the  fiower  of  my- 
self within ;  to  enjoy  with  moderation,  in  a  sweet  commerce 
of  intelligence  and  the  sentiment  of  declining  years."  The 
peroration  of  M.  Janin  was  touching  and  eloquent.  Sainte 
Beuve  was  declared  happy  in  his  death,  inasmuch  as  it 
saved  him  from  witnessing  the  disasters  of  his  country. 
"  Had  he  beheld  the  abominable  atrocities  of  the  Commune 
and  the  murder  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  he  would  have 
been  more  than  ever  proud  to  belong  to  their  illustrious 
Academy,  to  which  his  mourning  country  takes  for  her  ora- 
tors, her  defenders,  her  ministers,  her  ambassadors  —  the 
consolers  of  her  sorrows  and  the  representatives  of  hei; 
courage."  M.  Camille  Doucet  responded  to  the  address  of 
M.  Janin.  He  referred  in  warm  terms  to  Yillemain  and 
Lamartine,  and  then  continued  the  Academic  tribute  to 
Sainte  Beuve,  and  cited  a  passage  from  Janin  wherein  he 
celebrates  his  own  domestic  happiness.  The  presence  of 
Madame  Janin  added  to  the  entnusiastic  applause  of  the 
assembly.  Addressing  M.  Janin,  he  said:  —  "Happiness 
has  been  faithful  to  you,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  you  have  been 
true  in  adversity.  On  the  day  when  the  sovereign  you 
Joved  on  the  tlirone  died  in  exile,  fiir  firom  the  land  which 
had  easily  forgotten  him,  after  having  retraced  his  life  and 
vindicated  his  memory,  in  a  feuilleton  which  deserved  to  ex- 
piand  into  a  volume,  you  truly  concluded  with  the  declara- 
tion, *  For  eighteen  years  he  gave  us,  at  the  peril  of  his 
crown,  happy  security.' "  Never,  perhaps,  has  the  dome  of 
the  Institute  echoed  such  plaudits  as  followed  this  allusion 
to  Louis  Phillipe ;  whereupon  hisses  came  from  the  Bona- 
partists.  The  Duke  d'Aumale,  at  the  end  of  the  oration, 
went  to  M.  Jauin's  chair  and  congratulated  him.  On  the 
latter's  return  home,  he  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find 
a  beautiful  marble  bust  of  himself^  the  gift  of  his  friends, 
placed  by  them  in  the  scUon  of  his  house  at  Passy,  and 
crowned  with  flowers. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Daily  News  gives  the  following 
sketch  of  M.  Begnault,  known  as  the  inventor  of  a  new 
method  of  engraving  on  steel,  who  recently  committed  sui- 
cide in  a  wretched  garret  in  the  Place  iJouvois :  —  "  Poor 
as  he  was,  it  was  not  poverty  which  drove  him  to  self-de- 
struction, for  he  had  long  been  accustomed  to  look  misery 
cheerfully  in  the  face.  He  had  a  favorite  dog,  who  died  a 
natural  death  in  his  arms  a  few  days  before  he  threw  down 
his  own  burden  of  care.      He  had  often  said  that  this  dog. 
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named  Gheiie,  was  his  only  friend,  and  that  he  would  nerer 
survive  it.  He  was  as  good  as  his  word.  I  have  as- 
certained the  truth  of  the  sad  story  from  poor  Beg- 
nault's  most  intimate  friend  (it  was  a  misanuiropic  de- 
lusion which  led  him  to  say  he  had  no  friends),  and 
fit>m  personal  recollection  of  him  I  can  quite  understand 
his  courting  death  as  he  did.  Begnault  brought  out  a  serial 
containing  exquisite  engravings  of  historical  women  in 
France.  JEIe  made  an  encouraging  sum  of  money  by  a  por- 
trait of  Victor  Noir  immediately  after  his  assassination  by 
Prince  Pierre  Bonaparte.  When  war  was  declared  against 
Prussia  last  year  he  left  Paris  for  England,  because  his  prin- 
ciples did  not  allow  him  to  shed  bl<K)d,  and  he  refused  to 
serve  in  the  National  Guard.  He  paid  extra  for  the  pas- 
sage of  his  dog,  a  very  big  one,  in  the  railway,  and  amved 
with  scarcely  a  shilling  in  his  pocket  in  Lonaon.  There  for 
a  short  time,  thanks  to  letters  of  introduction  with  which 
he  was  furnished,  he  gained  a  precarious  living  by  giving 
drawing  lessons.  In  the  autumn  of  last  year  he  turned  up 
at  Tours  —  always  with  his  dog.  There  I  saw  him.  Know- 
ing how  distressed  he  was,  I  encouraged  him  to  drop  in  at 
my  lodgings  at  supper  time,  but  he  was  so  proud  that  it  was 
du&cult  to  persuade  him  to  eat.  He  would,  however,  ask 
for  something  for  his  do^.  The  do^  was  fat,  and  he  was  lean 
—  so  lean  that  he  might  have  played  the  apothecary  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet  without  any  making  up.  Specimens  of 
his  best  engravings  were  displayed  in  a  snop  of  the  High- 
street  of  Tours,  but  at  that  anxious  time  there  was  no  mar- 
ket for  any  such  wares.  His  only  means  of  subsistence 
were  two  mines  a  day,  which  he  got  in  the  office  of  the 
Moniteur  for  writing  the  addresses  of  subscribers  on  little 
strips  of  paper  when  the  journal  was  folded  for  the 
post.  One  day  in  November,  1870,  he  found  means,  prob- 
ably by  his  acquaintance  with  the  printers  in  the  Mon- 
iteur office,  to  issue  a  flaming  prospectus  about  ft  balloon 
of  his  invention,  which  he  saia  would  be  the  saving  of  the 
country,  because  it  would  carry  into  Paris,  over  the  heads 
of  the  Prussian  besiegers,  sixty  bullocks  at  a  time.  The 
ratiocination  by  which  he  sought  to  prove  the  practicability 
of  the  invention  was  evidently  the  work  of  a  disordered 
brain.  He  sent  a  proof  of  the  prospectus  to  a  lady  who 
had  been  of  some  use  to  him  by  introductions  to  London, 
and  said  he  desired  to  have  her  name  at  the  head  of  a 
subscription  which  he  was  sure  would  become  universaL 
This  lady,  not  wishing  to  connect  her  name  with  a  mad 
project,  but  knowing  uiat  Kegnault  was  on  the  verge  of 
starvation,  recommended  him  to  get  some  person  of  more 
scientific  authority  to  head  his  list,  and,  while  not  pre- 
suming to  patronize  his  invention,  begged  to  offer  five 
francs  towards  the  expenses  of  printing.  Regnault  re- 
turned Uie  five  francs  in  a  bitteny-worded  letter,  saying 
that  after  this  check  he  was  disheartened,  and  had  no  hope 
in  his  project.  Nothing  more  was  ever  heard  of  it,  and  I 
believe  that  charitably  offered  five  francs,  which  he  would 
not  take,  was  the  only  subscription  he  ever  received. 
What  became  of  him  during  the  last  year  I  do  not  know. 
But  during  one  of  the  most  intensely  cold  days  of  this 

1)rematurely  cold  winter  his  dos  died.  In  the  wretched 
odging,  wnioh  it  is  wondeHul  mat  he  should  have  found 
means  to  pay  the  rent  of  fiir  many  years,  he  was  found 
dead,  with  the  corpse  of  his  dog  in  his  arms.  Stiffly 
clasped  between  his  thumb  and  forefinger,  a  phial  contain- 
ing arsenic  was  found.  A  paper  on  his  table  recapitulated 
what  he  had  before  said  to  friends,  that  he  had  long  made 
up  his  mind  not  to  survive  his  dog." 


LITTLE    CHINCHILLA. 

A    SKATIKO    SOWO. 

8ho  wears  the  shortest  skirts, 

And  shows  the  whitest  frilling ; 
She  looks,  as  Queen  of  Flirts, 

Miracalously  killing  1 
She'll  skim  the  thinnest  ice, 

As  light  as  Queen  Camilla ; 
She  looks  supremely  nice  — 

My  Uttle  pet  Chinchilla  1 


Oh,  should  the  grsdons  fiitssy 

But  deign  to  be  propitioos^ 
I  strap  her  fairy  skates 

On  furry  boots  delicious. 
Her  willing  hand  I  take, 

In  spite  of  Aunt  Priscilla ; 
Then  speed  I  o'er  the  lake, 

With  little  love  Chinchilla  I 


The  daintiest  of  doves, 

With  roses  on  her  rad-skhi. 
With  tiny  hands  in  gloves 

Made  of  the  softest  seal-skin ; 
A  gossamer  white  "  doud," 

She  wests  like  a  mandlla ; 
Pm  BOOD  lost  in  the  crowd. 

With  little  sweet  Chinchilla ! 


The  warmth  of  her  regard 

I  take  as  sort  of  token ; 
Although  'tis  freezing  hard. 

Our  social  ice  is  broken  1 
Coquettish  in  her  furs, 

Soo  minds  not  my  manilla ; 
Ah  !  what  a  glance  is  hers. 

My  little  dear  Chinchilla  1 


She'll  figure,  glide,  and  twirl. 

And  worry  the  officials ; 
She'll  cut  out  every  girl 

As  easy  ss  initials  I 
Oh.  I  conld  skate  for  miles. 

Or  dance  a  sc^idilla. 
Cheered  by  the  sunny  smiles 

Of  little  smart  Chmchilla  t 


Had  I  enough  a  year 

To  find  my  sweet  in  sable^ 
To  wrap  my  dainty  dear 

In  ermfne  were  1  sble ; 
Had  I  a  loncer  purse, 

A  neat  suDurban  villa, 
For  better  or  for  worse, 

I'd  take  my  pet  Chinchilla  I 


Whttcovb's  Asthma  Rbmsdt.  —  "  Nothing  so  snoosHfiBL* 
—  Theo,  Metcal/,  Apothecary,  Botton, 

Fob  Throat  Diseases  and  Affbctiows  or  the  Cbist," 
" Broum*$  Bronchial  Troches"  an  of  yslue.  For  Coughs,  Irrita- 
tion of  the  Throat  caused  by  cold  or  unusual  exertion  of  the 
vocal  organs,  in  speaking  in  public,  or  singing,  they  prodne* 
beneficial  results. 

JHy  See  advertisement  of  "  Whitb'b  Spsoialtt  foa  Dw- 
FBPSiA  "  in  this  number. 

The  Ahbbicak  House,  Boston,  is  in  tlie  centre  of  bosiDets, 
and  contiguous  to  places  of  amusement  and  public  interest  Iti 
fine  suites  of  rooms,  elevator,  cbU,  billiard-halls,  and  coarteou 
employes,  render  it  in  reality  a  home  for  the  traveller. 

Example  fob  the  Ladies.  —  Bfiss  C ,  of  Troy,  N.T., 

with  a  Wheeler  ft  Wilson  BCachine,  earned  in  3  yean  sod  11 
months  $2,308.92;  stitching  638,652  ooUam,  the  length  <» 
seam  being  380,602  yards,  and  the  number  of  stitches  1 1 7,103,900 ; 
an  avera^  of  100,000  a  day  and  12,500  an  hour.  This  stitdbOK 
was  ail  done  by  foot  power,  and  the  machine  is  still  in  P^'^ 
order.  It  had  no  extra  care,  but  was  simply  oiled  and  desBM 
daily.  This  amount  of  stitching  by  hand,  at  30  stitches  s 
minute,  would  have  been  more  thui  20  years'  work. 

A  Habxlebs  and  most  delightful  toilet  preparation  for  beau- 
tifying the  complexion  and  preserving  the  skm  is  Laird's  "  Bloom 
of  Youth."  Genuine  prepared  only  by  George  W.  Laird.  It » 
perfectly  simple'and  pure,  and  warranted  firee  firom  any  mstenal 
detrimental  to  health.  It  is  far  superior  to  the  old  &smon  MW- 
tifiers,  such  as  powders,  chalk,  meen,  fun,  Ac.,  ftc,  for  imparting 
youth  and  beauty  to  the  skiti.  The  "  Bloom  of  Youth  "  is  pro- 
eiable  to  any  other  preparation  offered  for  the  same  P^^Jf*; 
Sold  at  all  drugfi;ists  and  &ncy  goods  storas.  Depot,  5  GoK 
Street,  New  Yorl. 
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THE  TALKING  ANIMAL. 

IN  these  alarming  days,  when  such  formidable  discoveries 
are  being  made  as  to  our  genealogy,  it  behooyes  us  on  no 
account  to  let  go  or  waive  mose  old  and  respectable  dis- 
tinctions which  nave  at  various  times  been  made  with  the 
laudable  object  of  drawing  a  hard-and-fast  line  between 
us  and  those  whom  we  suppose  we  are  still  permitted  to 
describe  as  the  inferior  creatures.  No  one  can  well  commit 
a  more  despicable  action  than  is  involved  in  repudiating  or 
disowning  nis  own  flesh  and  blood ;  still  there  are  circum- 
stances and  occasions  which  justify  a  person  in  striving  to 
make  out^  if  the  relationship  cannot  wnolly  be  denied,  that 
the  connection  is,  at  any  rate,  very  remote.  That  is  just 
the  position,  we  take  it,  tnat,  at  the  very  worst,  man  can  be 
said  to  occupy  towards  his  anthropomorphic  ancestors; 
and,  therefore,  without  cutting  them  dead  altogether,  he 
may  surely  be  allowed  to  show  that  the  lapse  of  time,  with 
its  supervening  broad  lines  of  distinction,  has  made  the 
kinship  even  more  remote  than  is  usually  associated  vrith 
an  Irish  cousin. 

It  is  not  likely  that  a  better  class-distinction,  a  more 
satis&ctorr  assertion  of  superior  caste,  will  ever  be  made, 
than  is  to  be  found  in  the  good  old  definition  that ''  man  is 
a  talking  animal."  Our  fair  readers — of  whom  we  hope 
we  have  many  —  will  not  be  offended  by  our  informing 
them  that  when  such  a  proposition  as  ^  man  is  a  talking 
animal "  is  put  forward  as  a  definition,  it  does  not  mean 
that  he  is  one  of  the  talking  animals,  but  that  he  is  the 
onh'  talking  animaL  This  being  so,  it  follows  that  the 
deunition  must  be  given  up  as  soon  as  stated,  if  by  talk  be 
signified  a  mere  oral  method  of  communication  between 
one  living  thing  and  another.  Ants  are  proverbially  silent 
workers;  yet  it  is  probable  that  sharper  ears  than  ours 
would  detect  sometning  akin  to  the  fussy  hum  we  can 
ourselves  observe  in  a  hive  of  working-bees, —  to  the 
hoarse  notes  of  call  and  response  we  note  in  the  social 
crow,  —  to  the  whizzing  clamor  of  fieldfares  when  bullied 
by  or  bullying  an  aggressive  hawk,  or  to  the  sweet,  long- 
drawn  pipings  of  our  garden  warblers  when  stirred  to 
intercourse  by  love.  Indeed,  we  might  traverse  the  whole 
animal  kingdom  without  being  able  to  lay  our  finger  upon 
a  single  family  of  whose  mem^rs  we  could  affirm  with  any 
confidence  that  they  never  communicate  with  each  other 
\xj  what  may  fairly  be  called  speech.  The  horse  is  one  of 
the  most  silent,  the  pig  one  of  the  most  loouacious  of 
animals ;  yet  each  alike  knows  how  to  summon  his  fellow  by 
intelligible  sounds,  in  moments  of  appetite,  anger  or  excite- 
ment. Clearly,  therefore,  when  it  is  said,  and  if  it  is  to  be 
continued  to  be  said,  by  way  of  definition,  that  '*  man  is  a 
talking  animal,"  we  must  ascribe  to  the  power  of  talk  some- 
thing more  profound  and  extensive  than  liie  capacity  of 
comparing  wants  and  guarding  interests. 

Tne  threshold  of  the  inquiry  is  not  encouraging.  Not 
conversation,  but  the  subject  of  conversation,  being  the 
note  or  distinguishing  mark  which  is  to  enable  us  to  say 
that  we  are  not  firatricides  or  cannibals,  our  efforts  nlust  be 
directed  to  showing  that  our  topics  are  as  lofly  as  our 
pretentions.  That  mey  are  potentially  so  in  all  cases,  and 
sctnally  so  in  some,  we  shall  see;  but  a  survey  of  the 
lower  lands  of  human  discourse,  rather  strengthens  than 
weakens  the  painful  theory,  which  makes  us  at  one  end 
touch  the  creatures  of  flood  and  field.    We  wiU  suppose  a 


very  common  case,  and  sketch  a  scene  that  will  be  readily 
recognized.    A  party  of  well-to-do  people  —  refined,  gentle, 
educated,  in  the  sense  in  which  those  words  are  generally 
employed  —  have  been  spending  the  day  in  travel.      They 
are  on  their  road  from  Rome  to  Florence,  —  from  the  most 
famous  of  ancient  cities  to  the  most  beautiful  of  modem. 
They  have  means  and  leisure;   and,  spurning  the  cheap 
convenience  of  the  rail,  they  are  journeying  by  ea.sy  stages, 
under  the  care  of  a  pleasantly  slow  vetturino.    What  have 
they  seen  to-day  ?     Perhaps  fliey  have  visited  Assisi,  lifted 
loving  eyes  to  the  frescoes  of  Giotto,  and  lowered  reverent 
ones  before  the  last  resting-places  of  the  good  and  great 
St.  Francis.      Perhaps  they  have  loitered    at    Cortona, 
wandered  round  its  Pelasgic  walls,  or  been  set  wondering 
by  the  sight  of  that  marvellous  female  head,  the  most 
precious  record  of  ancient    pictorial  art,  found   in    the 
Daker's   oven   of  the   famous   city.      Perhaps  they  have 
gazed  into  the  still  silvery  depths  of  that  pellucid  stream, 
"  a  mirror  and  a  bath  for  Beauty's  youngest  daughters," 
overlooked  by  the  disputable  temple  of  "fair  and  deli- 
cate proportions."      Perhaps  the  forenoon  was  spent  at 
Perugia,  in  the  Sala  del  Cambio,  or  in  the  sacristy  of  the 
San  rietro  in  Casinensis.  Night  has  fallen.   The  lumbering 
carriage  stands — 'without  driver,  without  horses,  without 
burden — in  the  solitary  courtyard.      The  trusty  team  are 
feeding  in  the  warm  dusk  stable.    The  swarthy  driver  is 
sitting  in  the  kitchen,  eating  his  simple  Italian   supper. 
Our  English  travellers  are  up  stairs,  looking  almost  as  cosy 
and  comfortable  as  at  home.      They  have  finished  their 
meal,  and  will  soon  retire  to  rest.    They  are  talking.  What 
about?     About  Spello,   Foligno,  Spoleto,  the  miraculous 
thirteenth  century,  the  influence  of  Dante  upon  art,  or  of 
art  upon  Dante  ?  —  of  something  of  this  sort,  no  doubt  ? 
Alas  f  not  at  all.    They  have^t  hold  of  a  book,  and  it  is 
amusing  them  vastly.    It  is  affording  food  for  conversation. 
In  Heaven's  name,  what  is  it  ?    It  is  the  visitors'  book  of 
the  inn.     After  all  they  have  seen  this  day,  all  that  incites 
to  reflection,  suggests  cpmment,  and  should  provoke  the 
amenities  of  discassion,  they  have  fallen  back,  and  with 
thankfulness,  upon  the  empty  catalogue  of  names  which  tells 
who  have  trodden  these  same  paths  before,  and  who  have 
trodden  them  last.    Has  Jones  oeen  this  way?      Yes,  here 
is  the  entry ;  and  these  refined,  educated,  travelled  folks 
are  at  once  with  joy  transported  to  Tyburnia  or  Westboume 
Grove,  and  have  found  a  topic  worthy  of  sustained  con- 
versation, a  topic  that  never  fla^.      Need  we  go  through 
the  list  of  their  friends  concerning  whom  they  find  some 
entry  in  this  diverting  volume?      How  many  such  they 
stumble  upon  decides  tne  hour  at  which  they  retire.      If 
they  meet  with  no  familiar  names,  they  soon  are  sleepy, 
and  every  thin^  has  been  barren  from  Dan  to  Beersheoa. 
Let  the  locauty  and  the  scene  l:e  changed.    We  are  in 
an  English  drawing-room,  happy  abode  of  elegance  and 
ease  1     We  are  in  the  centre  oi  the  highest  forms  of  civil- 
ization.   The  ingenuity  and  genius  of  all  the  ages  have 
gone  to  produce  a  score  of  inanimate  objects  around  us, 
which,  by  reason  of  the  profusencss  of  all  that  is  agreeable 
to  the  eye,  we  scarcely  notice.    The  history  of  wood- 
carving,  the  story  of  mediasval  and  modem  art,  the  record 
of  the  triumphs  of  industry,  might  almost  be  written  out 
of  the  materials  around  us.    Emile  Souvestre  would  have 
had  no  difficulty  in  writing  a  thousand  volumes  on  the 
journeys  he  took  up  and  down,  round  and  about,  such  a 
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chamber  as  thia.  One  of  the  company  has  just  made  such 
a  journey,  aflcr  the  rest  of  the  party  had  for  some  time 
apparently  been  resting  from  their  fatigues  —  so  dead  a 
Eilence  had  fallen  upon  ihem  all.  This  adventurous  trav- 
eller to  the  table  over  there  has  been  rewarded ;  he  has 
found  something.  He  returns  with  it,  and  suddenly  he  is 
the  centre  of  a  lively  (rroup.  The  spell  is  broken  —  they 
are  silent  no  more.  What  nas  he  found  ?  A  photographic 
album,  and  all  the  talking  animals  assert  their  distinctive 
superiority.  Now  the  fl(wd-gates  of  conversation  are  rolled 
back,  and  the  stream  of  remark  and  comment,  of  quip  and 
crank  and  criticism,  rolls  along  merrily  enough.  It  is  just 
as  at  the  little  Italian  inn.  The  old  faces,  the  old  names, 
the  old  people,  have  come  to  relieve  the  dulness 
and  the  boredom  inflicted  by  the  great  unknown. 
People,  people,  people, —  the  people  one  knows,  or  knew, 
or  wants  to  Know, —  behold  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
wise  prattle  of  the  talking  animal  I  Jt  is  surely  well  to  be 
interested  in  one's  species,  and  in  the  individuals  who 
compose  that  species ;  but  pray,  is  their  welfare  the  stir- 
ring motive  or  tne  absorbing  theme  of  all  the  hours  upon 
hours  of  talk  devoted  to  them  ?  We  trow  not.  Is  it  not 
their  fathers  and  mothers,  their  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mo  hers ;  the  legacies  that  came  to  them,  the  legacies  they 
have  missed,  the  legacies  they  intrigued  to  obtain  so 
meanly;  their  wives  and  the  little  love  they  have  for  them, 
and  the  little  love  their  wives  bear  them  in  return ;  their 
temper,  their  debts,  their  dinners,  their  inferior  cellars, 
their  excessive  staff  of  servants,  their  sordidness, 
their  extravagance;  their  thousand  and  one  qual- 
ities and  accidents  in  which  they  are  no  better  or 
worse  than  their  neighbors,  but  which  are  of  absorbing  inter- 
est, because  the  two,  or  three,  or  four  talking  animals  live 
in  the  same  countv,  have  a  house  in  the  same  square,  or 
once  danced  in  the  same  quadrille?  Liook.  at  the  books 
scattered  about,  for  the  first  idle  hand  to  open.  They  too 
are  picture-books,  and  the  pictures  are  an  excuse  for  open- 
ing without  reading  them.  Never  was  there  a  more  dire 
invention  of  the  enemy  than  illustrated  books.  It  was 
once  observed,  as  a  most  correct  induction  from  experi- 
ence, that  music  is  an  excellent  background  to  conversa- 
tion. It  has  now  been  discovered  that  poetry  is  an  excel- 
lent background  to  pictures.  Thus,  ever  further  and 
further  recedes  the  real,  and  ever  nearer  and  nearer  and 
more  obtrusive  comes  the  unreal,  the  delusive,  the  shallow 
sham.  Helps  to  conversation  are  obtained  by  banishing 
firom  sight,  or  obscuring  from  observation,  all  that  makes 
converse  worth  the  trouble  of  opening  one's  lips. 

If  we  reflect  iov  a  moment,  we  msXi  perceive  that  this 
poverty,  this  meanness,  this  vulgarity  of  the  topics  of  talk, 
springs  from  the  fact  that  there  are  certain  matters  of 
interest  common  to  us  all,  and  that  beyond  these  we  must 
not  attempt  to  travel,  since  if  we  do,  we  shall  find  ourselves 
makinz  the  journey  alone.  If  we  reflect  yet  a  little  more, 
we  shall  recosnize  that  one  of  the  primaiy  results  of  that 
material  civmzation  which  brings  us  more  constantly 
together,  provides  no  remedv  for  this  evil,  if  indeed  it  does 
not  aggravate  it.  Neither  do  the  zreat  triumphs  of  mate- 
rial science  assbt  us.  We  all  reaa  the  same  newspapers, 
the  same  telegrams,  the  same  speeches,  the  same  articles, 
the  same  essays.  No  doubt  this  ought  to  increase  the 
numberjof  topics  worth  oral  handling;  but  if  we  stop  by 
simply,  inquiring, '*  Do  you  see  what  is  said  in  this  morn- 
ing's Thundererf"  or  by  answering,  "Yes  —  and  did  you 
«ee  what  was  said  in  yesterday  evening's  Universe  f "  we 
are  not  much  better  for  the  plank  mrown  out  to  us. 
Accordingly,  it  is  only  the  garrulous  people  —  the  people 
who  wag  their  tongues  when  they  see  a  human  pair  of  ears, 
just  as  some  folks  swinz  their  arms  when  they  hear  a  piece 
of  music  —  who  take  the  trouble  to  make  such  inquiries. 
The  rest,  beinz 'perfectly  aware  that  evervbody  reads  the 
Thunders  joid  ike  C/^ntWse,  peruses  and  is  silent.  These 
are  the  wiser,  and  more  properly  deserve  the  designation 
of  "talking  animals,"  propcrlv  understood,  inasmuch  as 
they  do  not  use  a  valuable  giu  without  due  provocation. 
Indeed  we  should  not  be  sorry  to  see  introduced  into  society, 
a  law  analojOTU  to  that  old  one  by  virtue  of  which  a  man 


proposed  a  new  piece  of  legislation  with  a  rope  roand  his 
neck.    If  everyoody  had  to  pay  a  severe  pi^naltj  wlio 
started  a  conversation  that  led  to  nothing,  we  should  all 
be  the  better  for  it.    By  leading  to  something,  we  do  not 
mean  that  the  conversation  so  started  must  end  in  demon- 
stration or  agreement.     Conversation,  like  art,  is  an  end 
in  itself;   only,  like  art,  it  should  be  somewhat  elevated 
and  elevating.    Inleed,  general  conversation — which  is 
what  we  are  considering  —  has  this  distinguishing  msik, 
as  against  special  conversation,  that  nobody  luiows,  or  ahoold 
know,  where  it  will  lead  us.    Special  conversation  is  work, 
serious  work ;  genenU  conversation  should  be  the  diversioa 
of  our  leisure.     Special  conversation  is  to  end  in  a  resolve, 
and  in  action.     Greneral  conversation  ends,  as  far  as  any 
visible  effect  is  concerned,  with  itself.     Thus,  what  is 
familiarly  called  "  shop "  should  be  rigidly  bani^ied  from 
the:  latter.    There  are  moments  when  women  may  fairW 
compare  notes  about  their  servants,  their  children,  their 
dress ;  when  lawyers  may  fittingly  discuss  their  suits,  their 
clients,  their  courts,  their  reforms;    when    artists    may 
properly  canvass  the  time  expended  over  certain  pictures^ 
their  price,  their  technical  merits,  and  so  forth.     But,  be 
it  understood,  all  this  is  business ;  it  is  nothing  but  "^  shop," 
let  the  conversation  be  carried  on  when  it  may.     Greneral 
conversation  needs  all  of  these  —  indeed,  diere  is  no  aid 
that  it  scorns ;  but  it  needs  them  as  accessories,  not  as 
principals.    They  should  be  used  as  the  side-lights,  the 
timely  illustrations  flashed  upon  the  main  theme,  at  mo- 
ments when  it  is  threatencKi  witli  darkness  or  dimness. 
This  main  theme  should  be  no  one's  in  particular,  but 
should  seem  to  be  any  one's  at  times,  and  in  tarn.     Tbns 
only  can  be  reconciled  the  two  at  first  seemingly  conflict- 
ing conditions  of  all  good  general  conversation  —  that  it 
should  not  be  mean,  common,  or  vulgar,  and  yet  that  eveiy- 
body  should  have  an  interest  in  it.    It  b  the  humility  of 
some,  and  the  arrogance  or  egotism  of  others,  that  prevent 
the  happy  combination  from  bein^  more  common.     People 
have  only  to  begin  with  three  axioms  —  the  first  of  which 
is,  that  everybody  is  endtled  (indeed  boundj  to  form  his 
own  opinion,  quite  irrespectively  of  anv  thin^  he  may  have 
read  or  been  told ;  the  second  of  which  is,  that  everybody 
is  equally  entitled  to  declare  that  opinion ;  and  the  third  of 
which  is,  that  everybody's  opinion  is  entitled  to  consid- 
eration, and  that  not  only  on  the  ground  of  courtesy,  but 
because  it  is  certain  that  any  opinion  honestly  and  indepen- 
dently formed  is  worth  something,  and,  opportunely  ex- 
pressed, may  contribute  in  a  striking  manner  to  a  current 
discussion.    But  for  tliis  most  desirable  consummation  to 
be  reached,  difference  of  opinion  must  no  longer  be  thought 
to  verge  upon  bad  manner ;  and  truth,  or  we  pursuit  of 
truth,  not  victory,  must  be  the  common  quest.     In   the 
following  stanzas  we  seem  to  see  something  of  wha^t  if 
wanted,  though  it  b  declared  to  be  but  a  vision :  — 

'^  And  oftentimes  was  brave  contentioii. 
Such  as  beseems  the  wise, 
Bat  always  coarteous  abstention 
From  over-swift  replies. 

''Age  lorded  not,  nor  rose  the  hectic 
iJp  to^  the  cheek  of  youth; 
But  reined  thro  ghont  their  dialectic 
Sobnety  ot  uruiu. 

"And  if  a  long-held  contest  tended 
To  ill-defined  result, 
It  was  by  calm  consent  snspendud. 
As  over-dilUcult. 

**  Then  verse  or  music  was  demanded ; 
Then  solitude  ot  night; 
By\vhich  all-potent  three  oxpandcd, 
Waxcth  the  inner  sight'' 

Here  the  talking  animal  reaches  his  throne,  aiMl  nee 
entertain  no  fe:u:  that  he  will  be  pursued  by  hydras  a,iid  ch 
meras  dire.  Nothing  on  the  earth,  or  in  the  waters  that  ai 
under  the  earth,  share  with  him  in  any  degree  in  the  diTii 
privilCj^e  of  communicated  thought,  when  thought 
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to  be  concerned  with  mere  interests,  —  with  food  and  rai- 
ment, with  hunger  and  thirst,  with  individual  peculiarities, 
with  toiling  and  spinnin<r,  with  rivalries  and  hates,  lusts, 
jealousies,  and  all  uncharitableness,  —  but  6oai*s  into  the 
calm  of  a  rarefied  atmosphere,  gazing  down  from  wliich  the 
ordinary  cares  and  passions  of  earth  appear  fo  trivial.  The 
upper  ten  thousand  of  this  world  pnde  themselves  upon 
being  so  vastly  superior  t<i  the  rest  of  the  human  race,  tnat 
they  are  confidently  justified  to  themselves  when  they 
etrun^then  the  barriers  which  separate  them  from  the  com- 
mon herd.  We  are  not  among  the  believers  in  the  social 
eaoality  of  men  ;  but  we  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  be  blind- 
ed by  die  spurious  distinctions  which  now  pronounce  them 
unequal.  AbolLfih  distinction  of  dress,  manner  and  speech, 
and  where  is  the  difference  between  many  a  lady  and  her 
maid,  between  many  a  gentleman  and  his  valet  ?  The  con- 
versation of  the  drawing-room  is,  in  too  many  instances,  not 
one  whit  better  or  more  elevated  than  that  of  the  servants' 
hall,  and  the  discussions  of  the  smoking-room  are  perfectly 
on  a  par  with  those  of  the  stable.  And  if  we  are  to  stick  to 
our  definition,  does  it  not  follow  that  he  is  the  highest  man 
whose  conversation,  Le,  whose  thoughts — ^for,  depend  upon 
it,  the  two  things  are  convertible  —  is  habitually  the  high- 
est and  the  most  soaring!  ?  We  do  not  want  to  see  society 
composed  of  a  circle  of  pedants  and  pri;;s ;  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity to  bump  against  that  Scylla.  But  there  should  be  some- 
thing academic,  something  of  the  grove  and  the  portico,  in 
the  ^neral  conversation  of  all  educated  and  cultured  people. 
No  delight,  save  that  which  b  given  by  music  or  by  verse, 
can  for  a  moment  compete  with  it ;  and  the  three  may  read- 
ily be  combined. 


MR-  HELPS  AS  AN  ESSAYIST. 

BT  CHABLE8  KINOSLET. 

It  is  now  nearly  thirty  years  ago  that  Mr.  Helps's  name 
began  to  be  revered  by  many  youu^  men  and  women,  who 
were  struggling  to  arrive  at  some  just  notion  of  the  human 
beings  around  them,  and  of  the  important,  and  often  fiight- 
fol  problems  of  the  time.  They  admired  him  as  a  poet, 
and  as  an  historian ;  but  they  valued  him  most  as  a  critic, 
not  of  art  or  of  literature,  but  of  men  and  the  ways  and 
needs  of  men.  Dissatisfied  wiUi  the  narrow  religious  theory 
then  fashionable  in  London  pulpits,  which  knew  no  dis- 
tinctions of  the  human  race  save  that  between  the  ^  uncon- 
verted "  many  and  the  *'  converted "  few,  they  seemed  to 
themselves  to  find  in  his  essays  views  wider,  juster,  more 
humane,  more  in  accord  with  the  actual  facts  which  they 
foond  in  themselves  and  in  the  people  round  them,  and 
more  likely,  too,  to  result  in  practical  benefit  to  the  sufier- 
ins  and  the  degraded.  And  well  it  was  for  them  that  they 
did  so.  Some  of  them  were  tempted  to  rush  from  one 
reiigious  extreme  into  another,  which  ofifered  them  just 
then  not  only  the  charms  of  novelty,  but  those  of  genius,  of 
calture,  of  manly  and  devoted  earnestness.  Others  were 
tempted  in  a  very  different  direction.  They  were  ready  to 
ese^^x;  from  a  narrow  and  intolerant  fonaticism,  into  that 
equally  narrow  and  intolerant  revolutionist  infidelity  which 
has  tor  the  last  eighty  years  usurped  the  sacred  name  of 
Liberty. 

There  were  those  among  both  parties  who  received .  at 
ooce  from  Mr.  Helps's  book  an  influence  none  the  less  pow- 
erful because  it  calmed  and  subdued.  It  was  new  and 
wholesome  for  many,  Uien  in  hot  and  hasty  youth,  to  find 
the  social  problems  which  were  so  important  to  them  equally 
important  to  a  man  of  a  training  utterly  difierent  from  theirs, 
aod  approached  by  him  in  a  proportionally  dill'erent  tem- 
per. They  were  inclined  at  first  to  accuse  that  temper  of 
dilettanteism.  It  had  no  tincture  of  Cambyses's  vein,  none 
even  of  Shelley's.  It  threatened  not  thrones,  principalities, 
nor  powers.  It  promised  not  to  build  up  an  eiysium  on 
their  ruins.  Ihe  sneer  of  lukewarmness  rose  to  many 
men's  lips;  and  the  playful  interludes  which  were  inter- 
throughout  tne  volumes  seemei  to  justify  their 


suspicions.  Were  not  these  mere  fiddlings  while  Home 
was  burning  ?  impertinent  interruptions  to  the  one  great 
work  of  setting  the  world  to  rights  out  of  hand  ? 

But,  as  tliey  read  on,  they  found  themselves  compelled 
to  respect  the  writer's  temper  more  and  more,  even  tnough 
it  seemed  to  lack  fiercer  and  bolder  qualities  wliich  they 
valued  (and  ri;j;htly)  in  some  of  their  own  friends.  They 
were  forced  to  confess  at  the  outset  that  Mr.  Helps  did  not 
approach  s<x:i4l  problems  in  that  spirit  of  selfish  seiitimen- 
tahsm  which  regards  the  poor  and  the  awful  as  divinely 
ordaincvl  means  by  which  the  rich  and  the  superstitious 
may  climb  to  heaven.  Neither  did  he  approach  them  in 
the  spirit  (if  the  word  spu'it  can  be  used  of  aught  so  spirit- 
less) of  that  ^  philosophie  du  n^nt,'*  the  old  iaUsez-faire 
political  economy  which  taught  men,  and  taught  little  else, 
that  it  is  good  for  mankind  that  the  many  should  be  de- 
eraded  in  order  that  the  few  may  be  rich.  They  saw  that 
Mr.  Helps  had,  like  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  righteous  and 
chivalrous  instincts,  which  forbade  them  both  to  accept  the 
reasonableness  of  any  reasoning  which  proved  that.  They 
saw,  too,  that  both  possessed  elements  of  strength  which 
they  themselves  lacked,  namely,  calm  and  culture ;  a  calm 
and  a  culture  which  did  not  interfere  with  a  deep  tender- 
ness for  the  sorrows  and  follies  of  mankind,  and  with  a 
deep  indignation  now  and  then  at  their  wrongs ;  but  which 
tamed  them  and  trained  them  to  use,  converting  them,  to 
quote  from  memory  an  old  simile  of  Mr.  Carlyle's,  ^  from 
wild  smoke  and  blaze  into  genial  inward  heat." 

1  do  not  wish  to  push  further  the  likeness  between  two  re- 
markable men.  But  I  am  certiun  that  many  who  owe  much 
to  them  both,  will  feel  tliat  the  influence  of  botli  has  been  in 
some  respects  identical,  and  that  they  have  learned  from  both 
a  valuable  lesson  on  the  Importance,  whether  to  the  thinker 
or  to  the  actor,  of  culture  and  calm. 

It  has  been  good  then  —  to  confine  myself  to  Mr.  Helps's 
books  —  far  many  young  men  and  women  to  be  taught  tiiat 
it  is  possible  to  discuss  fkirly  and  fully,  questions  all-impor- 
tant, many  exquisitely  painful,  some  seemingly  well-nigh 
hopeless,  without  fury,  even  without  flurry ;  that  such  a 
composure  is  a  sign,  not  of  carelessness,  but  of  faith  in  the 
strength  of  right,  and  hope  in  its  final  triumph ;  that,  as  the  - 
old  seer  says,  *^  he  that  believeth  will  not  make  haste,"  and 
tliat  it  is  wise  *'  not  to  fret  thyself^  lest  thou  be  moved  to  do 
evil ; "  that  all  passion,  even  all  emotion,  however  useful  they 
may  be  in  the  very  heat  of  battle,  must  be  resolutely  sent 
below,  and  clapped  under  hatches,  if  we  intend  to  ascertain 
our  own  ship's  position,  or  tp  reconnoitre  the  strength  of  our 
enemies ;  that  only  by  a  just  patience  in  preparation  can  we 
save  from  disaster  an  equally  just  fierceness  in  execution ; 
that  without  au^poawn,  even  i^^,  '*  the  root  of  all  the 
virtues,"  b  of  no  avail :  because  without  it  we  shall  not  have 
truly  seen  the  object  on  which  the  ^iifioc  is  to  work ;  shall 
not  have  looked  at  it  on  all  its  sides,  or  taken  measure  of  its 
true  proportions.  Good  it  was  for  them  too,  to  find,  as  they 
read  on  tnrough  Mr.  Helps's  books,  that  those  sides,  those  pro- 
portions could  only  be  ascertained  by  much  culture,  much 
reading,  observation,  reflection,  concerning  many  men  and 
many  matters ;  that  the  scholar  and  the  man  of  the  world  were 
probably  as  necessarv  now  to  the  safe  direction  of  human 
affairs,  as  they  ever  have  been ;  that  the  weakness  of  the 
average  ideologue  lay  in  this,  —  not  that  he  had  too  many 
ideas,  but  too  few ;  that  the  danger  now,  as  always,  lay  nut 
in  ^  latitudinarianism"  (whatever  that  may  mean),  but  in 
bigotry  ;  not  in  breadth,  but  in  narrowness ;  and  that  '*  Cave 
hominem  unius  scientise,"  like  **  Cave  hominem  unius 
libri,"  though  undoubtedly  true,  was .  capable  of  an  inter- 
pretation by  no  means  complimentary  to  the  man  of  one 
science.  Good  also  for  them  was  it,  to  learn  on  the  testi- 
mony of  a  witness  whom  tliey  could  not  well  impeach,  that 
those  who  had  then,  and  have  still,  the  direction  of  public 
affairs,  were  not  altogether  the  knaves  and  fools,  the  robbers 
and  tyrants,  which  they  were  said  to  be  by  the  then  Press 
of  Holywell  Street,  an  1  even  sometimes  in  the  heat  of  the 
Debating  Socie  y,  by  their  own  young  kinsmen ;  that  they 
were  men  of  like  passions,  and  of  li&e  virtues,  with  those 
who  were  so  ready  to  take  their  places,  to  do  all  that  they 
had  left  undone ;  tha  they  were  but  too  fiilly  aware  of  diiin 
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culties  in  any  course  of  action,  of  which  the  outside  aspirant 
knew  nothing,  and  which  he  would  be,  therefore,  still  more 
unable  to  face ;  that  though  the  slothiul  man  is  too  apt  to 
say  «  There  is  a  lion  in  the  path,"  the  fool  is  also  too  apt  to 
say  that  there  is  none ;  and  that  though  any  thing  like  rever- 
ence for  one's  elders  has  been  voted  out  of  court  for  at  least 
a  generation,  yet  a  little  humility  as  to  our  own  value,  a 
little  charity  towards  those  who  are  trying  to  get  the  work 
done  with  such  tools  as  the  British  nation  allows  them,  might 
conduce  to  a  better  understanding  between  private  men,  and 
a  better  undei*standing  of  pubhc  men,  oi  all  parties  and 
opinions. 

No  two  men  have  done  more,  I  believe,  to  save  this  gen- 
eration from  two  or  even  three  extremes  of  fanaticism,  uian 
Mr.  Carlyle  and  Mr.  Helps ;  and  that  because  they  have 
been  just  to  all  that  was  vital  and  sound  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
just  to  all  that  was  vital  and  sound  in  the  French  Kev- 
olution ;  and,  be  it  remembered,  to  all  that  was  vital  and 
sound  in  the  young  Puritan  time  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  Thus  they  have  earned  the  right  to  be 
heard,  and  they  have  on  the  whole  been  heard,  when  they 
have  preached,  not  indeed  content  with  the  established  order 
of  things,  but  at  least  patience,  charity,  and  caution  in  re- 
forming it.  The  extraordinary  sale  of  the  cheap  edition  of 
Mr.  Carlyle's  works,  principally,  I  am  told,  among  the  hard- 
working classes,  is  a  hopeful  omen  that  the  *'  public,"  in  spite 
of  aU  its  sillinesses,  is  after  all,  though  very  slowly,  amen- 
able to  reason ;  and  the  day  may  come  when  a  cheap  edition 
of  Mr.  Helps's  essays  —  at  least  a  selection  from  them  — 
may  find  favor  with  those  who  are  to  be  (so  we  are  told) 
henceforth  the  chief  power  in  the  British  Empire ;  and  who 
therefore  need  to  know  what  the  British  Empire  is  like,  and 
how  it  can,  and  cannot,  be  governed.  '*  Essays  in  the  Inter- 
vals of  Business,"  "  The  Claims  of  Labor,"  "  Friends  in 
Council,"  "  Companions  of  my  Solitude,"  and  last,  but  not 
least,  the  recent  **  Brevia"  and  **  Thoughts  on  War  and  Cul- 
ture " — all  these  would  furnish  to  the  poorest,  as  well  as  to 
the  richest,  many  a  weighty,  and  I  believe  many  a  welcome 
lesson,  concerning  himself,  his  family,  his  countrymen,  his 
country,  and  his  duty  to  them  all.  If  it  be  objected  that 
these  essays  are  only  adapted  to  cultivated  men  and  women, 
and  deal  only  with  an  artificial  stately  society,  I  should  de- 
mur. Mr.  Helps  seems  to  me  to  ground  his  sayings,  when- 
ever he  can,  on  truths  which  are  equally  intelligible  to, 
because  equally  tiiie  for,  all  men.  His  aphorisms,  even  on 
government,  would  stand  good  just  as  much  for  the  grocer 
and  his  shop-boy  as  for  the  statesman  and  his  subordinate, 
and  would  "  touch  the  witness  "  — as  Friends  say  —  of  the 
one  neither  less  nor  more  than  that  of  the  other ;  while  for 
manner,  as  well  as  for  matter,  many  a  page  of  Mr.  Helps's 
might  be  profitably  intercalated  into  an  average  sermon, 
were  it  not  that  the  purpureus  pannus  might  not  enhance 
the  homespun,  and  much  less  the  shoddy,  of  the  rest  of  the 
discourse. 

I  believe  that  many  ministers  of  religion,  of  all  parties  and 
denominations,  would  agree  with  what  I  have  said.  We 
parsons  owe  Mr.  Helps  much  more  than  he  knows,  or  than, 
perhaps,  it  is  good  for  him  to  know.  His  influence  —  though 
often  of  course  indirect  and  unconscious  —  has  been  very 
potent  for  some  years  past  among  the  most  rational  and 
hearty  of  those  who  have  had  to  teach,  to  mana^,  or  to  suc- 
cor their  fellowHireatures ;  and  it  is  most  desirable  iust  now 
that  that  influence  should  increase,  and  lay  hold  of  the 
young  men  who  are  growing  up.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  laity  will,  ere  long,  have  a  far  larger  share  than 
hitherto  in  the  internal  management  of  church  aflfairs ;  and 
to  do  that  work  well  the  religious  layman  will  require  more 
than  piety,  more  than  orthodoxy,  indispensable  as  those  will 
be.  tie  will  require  a  great  deal  of  that  practical  humanity, 
and  a  great  deal  of  that  common-sense,  or  which  Mr.  Helps's 
books  are  full ;  for  without  them,  and  as  much  of  them  as 
can  be  obtained,  both  from  laymen  and  clerks,  the  Church 
of  England  will  be  in  danger  of  being  torn  to  pieces  by 
small  minorities  of  factious  bigots,  who  do  not  see  that  she 
was  meant  to  be,  and  can  only  exist  by  bein^,  a  church  of 
compromise  and  tolerance ;  that  is,  a  churcn  of  practical 
humanity,  and  practical  common-sense. 


Tolerance,  —  which  after  all  is,  as  Mr.  Helps  says,  only 
another  name  for  that  divine  property  which  oU  Paul  calls 
charity,  —  that  is  what  we  all  need  to  make  the  world  go 
ri^ht.  If  any  one  wishes  to  know  Mr.  Helos's  theological 
opinions  concerning  it,  let  him  study  the  last  lew  noble  pages 
of  the  second  series  of  **  Friends  m  ConncU."  And  if  he 
wishes  to  know  Mr.  Helps's  moral  opinions  concerning  it, 
whether  or  not  he  considers  it  synonymous  with  licence, 
with  indulgence,  either  to  our  own  misdeeds  or  to  those  of 
others,  let  him  read  whatever  Mr.  Helps  has  written  on  the 
point  on  which  all  men  in  all  ages  have  been  most  *^  toleiv 
ant" — when  their  own  wives  or  daughters  were  not  in 
question ;  the' point  on  which  this  generation  is  beccnning  so 
specially  tolerant,  that  no  novel  or  poem  seems  likely  to  at- 
tract  the  enlightened  public  just  now,  unless  it  dabbles  with 
some  dirt  about  the  seventh  commandment.  Whenever  Mr. 
Helps  touches  —  and  he  often  touches  —  on  the  relations  be- 
tween men  and  women,  and  on  love,  and  the  oflice  of  love  in 
forming  the  human  character,  he  does  so  with  a  purity  and 
with  a  chivalry  which  is  becoming,  alas  1  more  and  more  rare. 
In  one  of  his  latest  books,  for  instance,  "  Casimir  Maremma," 
there  is  a  love-scene  which,  at  least  to  the  mind  of  an  elderly 
man  not  bltise  with  sensation  novels,  rises  to  high  pathos. 
And  yet  the  effect  is  not  produced  by  any  violence  of  lan- 
guage or  of  incident,  but  by  quiet  and  subtle  analysis  of 
small  gestures,  small  circumstances,  and  emotions  which 
show  little,  if  at  all,  upon  the  surface. 

This  analytic  faculty  of  Mr.  Helps's  is  very  powcrfiil.  It 
has  been  sharpened,  doubtless,  by  long  converse  with  many 
men  and  many  matters ;  but  it  must  have  been  strong  from 
youth ;  strong  enough  to  have  been  dangerous  to  any  char- 
acter which  could  not  keep  it  in  order  by  a  still  stronger 
moral  sense.  We  have  had  immoral  analysis  of  character 
enough,  going  about  the  world  of  late,  to  bie  admired  as  aU 
tours  lie  force  are  admired.  There  have  been,  and  are  still, 
analysts  who,  in  the  cause  of  art,  as  tliey  fancy,  pick  human 
nature  to  pieces,  merely  to  show  how  crimes  can  be  commit- 
ted. There  have  been  analysts  who,  in  the  cause  of 
religion,  as  they  fancied,  picked  human  nature  to  pieces 
to  show  how  damnable  it  is.  There  have  been  those 
again  who,  in  the  cause  of  science,  as  they  fancied, 
picked  it  to  pieces  to  show  how  animal  it  is.  Mr.  Helps 
analyzes  it  to  show  how  tolerable,  even  lovablei,  it  is  after 
all,  and  how  much  more  tolerable  and  lovable  it  mi^ht  be- 
come by  the  exercise  of  a  little  common-sense  and  charity. 
hd  us  say  rather  of  that  common-sense  which  is  charity,  or 
at  least  is  impossible  without  it ;  which  comprehends,  be- 
cause it  loves ;  or,  if  it  cannot  alU^ether  love,  can  at  least 
pity  or  deplore. 

It  is  this  vein  of  wise  charity,  running  through  all  which 
Mr.  Helps  has  ever  written,  which  makes  his  books  so  whole- 
some to  the  student  of  his  fellowmen ;  especially  wholesome,  I 
should  think,  to  ministers  of  religion,  lliat,  as  the  wise  Yan- 
kee said,  ^  It  takes  all  sorts  to  make  a  world ; "  that  it  is  not 
so  easy  as  we  think  to  know  our  friends  fix>m  our  foes,  the 
children  of  light  ftx)m  those  of  darkness ;  that  the  final  dis- 
tinction into  ^  righteous  "  and  **  wicked  "  requires  an  analysis 
infinitely  deeper  than  any  we  can  exereise,  and  must  be  de- 
cided hereafter  by  One  before  whom  our  wisdom  is  but  blind- 
ness, our  justice  but  passion ;  that,  in  a  word,  '^  Judge  not, 
and  ye  shall  not  be  judged,"  is  a  command  which  is  founded 
on  actual  facts,  and  had  therefore  better  be  obeyed :  all  tliis 
we  ministers  of  religion  are  but  too  apt  to  ignore,  and  need 
to  be  reminded  of  it  now  and  then,  by  fay-sermons  from  those 
who  have  not  forgotten  —  as  we  sometimes  forget  —  that  we 
too  are  men. 

And  it  seems  to  me  that  a  yoimg  clergyman,  wishing  to 
know  how  to  deal  with  his  fellow-creatures,  and  not  having 
made  up  his  mind,  before  all  experience,  to  stretch  them  au 
alike  upon  some  Procrustean  bed  of  discipline  (chureh  or  oth- 
er), would  do  well  to  peruse  and  ponder,  with  sometliin^of 
humility  and  self-distrust,  a  good  deal  which  Mr.  Helps  nas 
written.  Let  him  read,  for  instance,  tl  .e  first  half  of  **  Es- 
says Written  in  the  Intervals  of  Business,"  and  if  he  does 
not  at  first  appreciate  the  wisdom  and  worth  of  much  there- 
in, let  him  set  down  his  disappointment,  not  to  any  dulncss 
of  the  author's,  but  to  his  own  ignorance  of  the  world  and 
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of  mankind ;  that  is,  of  the  very  subject  matter  which  he 
has  To^  ed  to  work  on,  and  to  improve. 

I  would  ask  him,  for  instance,  to  consider  such  a  passage 
as  this: — '*We  are  all  disposed  to  dislike,  in  a  manner 
disproportionate  to  their  demerits,  those  who  offend  us  by 
pretentions  of  any  kind.  We  are  apt  to  fancy  that  they  de- 
spise us;  whereas  all  the  while,  perhaps,  they  are  only 
coarting  our  aduiii'ution.  There  are  people  who  wear  the 
worst  part  of  their  characters  outward ;  they  offend  our 
vaaity;  they  rouse  our  fears;  and  under  these  influences 
we  omit  to  consider  how  ofVen  a  scornful  man  is  tender- 
hearted, and  an  assuming  man  one  who  longs  to  be  popular 
and  to  please." 

I  would  ask  the  youn^rr  man,  too,  to  read  much  of  "  Friends 
m  Council ;  **  not  merely  the  essays,  but  the  conyersations 
also.  For  in  them,  too,  he  will  chance  on  many  a  wise 
ap)the^  which  will  stand  him  in  good  stead  in  daily  work. 
K<pecially  would  I  ask  him  to  read  that  chapter  on  "  Pleas- 
antness ; "  and  if  he  be  inclined  to  think  it  merely  a  collec- 
tion of  maxims,  acute  enough,  but  haying  no  bearinz  on  the- 
olo;^  or  ou  hi<rher  ethics,  let  him  correct  his  opinion  by 
stndying  the  following  passage  concerning  a  certain  class  of 
disa^eable  people :  — 

''  After  much  meditation  on  them,  I  haye  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  are,  in  general,  self-absorbed  people.  Now 
to  be  self-absorbed  is  a  yery  diiferent  thin^  from  being  self- 
bh,  or  of  a  hard  nature.  Such  persons,  uierefore,  may  be 
very  kind,  may  even  be  very  sensitive ;  but  the  habit  of 
looking  at  every  thing  from  their  own  point  of  view,  of  nev- 
er travelling  out  of  themselves,  prevails  even  in  their  kind- 
est and  most  s^nnpathetic  moments ;  and  so  they  say  and 
do  the  mo8t  unfeeling  things  without  any  ill  intention  what- 
soever. They  are  much  to  oe  pitied  as  well  as  blamed ;  and 
the  end  is,  tliat  they  seldom  adopt  ways  of  pleasantness  until 
tliey  are  beaten  into  them  by  a  long  course  of  varied  mis- 
fortnne,  which  enables  them  to  look  at  another's  grief  and 
errors  from  his  own  point  of  view,  because  it  has  become 
their  own.*' 

Full  of  sound  doctrine  are  those  words ;  but,  like  much 
of  Mr.  Helps's  ^ood  advice  on  this  and  on  other  subjects, 
not  likely  to  beleamed  by  those  who  need  it  most,  till  they 
have  been  taught  them  by  sad  experience. 

And  for  this  reason :  tnat  too  many  of  us  lack  imaginar 
tion,  and  have,  I  suppose,  lacked  it  in  all  ages.  Mr.  Helps 
pats  sound  words  into  Midhurst's  mouth  upon  this  very  mat- 
ter, in  the  conversation  which  follows  the  essay.  It  enables, 
according  to  him,  a  man  "  on  all  occasions  to  see  what  is  to 
be  said  and  thought  for  others.  It  corrects  harshness  of 
judgment  and  cruelty  of  all  kinds.  I  cannot  imagine  a 
crael  man  imaginative ;  and  I  suspect  that  there  is  a  certain 
stnpiflity  closefy  connected  with  all  prolonged  severity  of 
vord,  or  thought,  or  action." 

No  doubt ;  out  what  if  it  be  said  in  defence  of  the  stupid 
and  cruel^  that  imagination  is  a  natural  gifl ;  and  that  they 
therefore  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  the  want  of  it  ?  That, 
a^ain,  it  would  doubtless  be  very  desirable  that  every  pub- 
lic functionary,  lay  or  clerical,  should  possess  a  fair  snare 
of  imagination ;  enough  at  least  to  put  nimself  in  the  place 
of  some  8uitor,  whose  fate  he  seats  with* "  A  clerk's  cold 
roart  of  tlie  pen ; "  but  that  imagination  is  a  quality  too  un- 
aefinable  and  transcendental  to  be  discovered. —  at  l^ast  the 
amount  of  it  —  by  any  examination,  competitive  or  other? 

The  answer  is,  I  think,  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Helps's  own 
example.  The  imagination,  like  other  faculties,  grows  by 
food :  and  its  food  cannot  be  too  varied,  in  order  that  it  may 
a&nmilate  to  itself  the  m-eatest  number  of  diverse  elements. 
Whatever  natural  facmty  of  imagination  Mr.  Helps  may 
have  had,  it  has  evidently  been  developed,  strengthened,  and 
^  lonud,  by  most  various  readings,  various  experience  of 
men  and  tmngs.  The  number  and  the  variety  of  facts,  objec- 
tive and  aubjective,  touched  in  his  volumes  is  quite  enor- 
laoos.  Hb  mind  has  plainly  been  accustomed  to  place  it- 
iclf  in  every  possible  attitude,  in  order  to  catch  every  pos- 
sible ray  of  lizht.  The  result  is,  that  whenever  he  looks  at 
a  thing,  thou^  he  may  not  always  —  who  can,  in  such  a 
mysterious  world  ?  —  see  into  the  heart  of  it,  he  at  least  sees 
it  all  round.    He  has  acquired  a  sense  of  proportion^;  of  the 


relative  size  and -shape  of  things,  which  is  the  very  foundar 
tion  of  all  just  and  wise  practical  thought  about  them. 

And  this  is  what  young  men,  setting^ out  as  thinkers,  or  as 
teachers,  are  naturally  apt  to  lack.  They  are  inclined  to  be 
bigots  or  fanatics ;  not  from  conceit  or  stupidity,  but  simply 
from  ignorance.  Their  field  of  vision  is  too  narrow ;  and 
a  single  object  in  it  is  oflen  sufficient  to  intercept  the  whole 
light  of  heaven,  and  so  become  an  eidolon  —  something  wor^ 
shipped  instead  of  truth,  and  too  oflen  at  the  expense  of  hu- 
man charity.  In  the  young  layman  there  is  no  cure,  it  is 
said,  for  such  a  state  of  mind,  like  the  House  of  Commons ; 
and  in  default  of  that,  good  company,  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word.  Mr.  Helps  makes  no  secret,  throughout  his 
pages,  of  what  he  owes  to  the  society  of  men  of  very  varied 
opinions  and  temperaments,  as  able  as,  or  abler  than  him- 
self. But  all  have  not  his  opportunities ;  and  least  of  all,  per- 
haps, we  of  the  clerical  profession,  who  need  them  most,  not 
only  because  we  have  to  influence  human  hearts  and  heads 
of  every  possible  temper,  and  in  every  possible  state,  but 
because  tne  very  sacredness  of  our  duties,  and  omr  convic- 
tion of  the  truth  of  our  own  teaching,  tempt  us  —  paradoxi- 
cal as  it  may  seem — towards  a  self-conndent,  blind,  and 
harsh  routine.  What  is  the  young  clergyman's  cure  ?  How 
shall  he  keep  his  imaginative  sympathy  strong  and  open  ? 

Certainly,  by  much  varied  reading.  The  study  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  classics  has  helped  I  believe,  much  in 
making  the  clergy  of  the  Church  or  England  what  they  arc, 
—  the  most  liberal-minded  priesthood  which  the  world  has 
yet  seen.  The  want  of  it  nas  certainly  helped  to  narrow 
the  minds  of  nonconformists.  A  boy  cannot  oe  brou<rht  up 
to  read  of,  and  to  love,  old  Greeks  and  Romans,  without  ar 
vague,  but  deep  feeling,  that  they  too  were  men  of  like 
passions,  and  it  may  be  sometimes  of  like  virtues,  with  him- 
self; and  he  who  has  learned  how  to  think  and  how  to  know, 
from  Aristotle  and  Plato,  will  have  a  far  juster  view  of  the 
vastness  and  importance  of  the  whole  human  race  and  its 
strivings  after  truth,  than  he  who  has  learned  his  one  little 
lesson  about  man  and  the  universe  from  the  works  of  one 
or  two  divines  of  his  own  peculiar  schooL  He  will  be  all 
the  more  inclined  to  be  just  to  the  Mussulman,  the  Hindoo, 
the  Buddhist,  from  having  learned  to  be  just  to  those  who 
worshipped  round  the  Capitol  or  the  Acropolis.  One  sees 
therefore,  with  much  regret,  more  and  more  young  men  tak- 
ing orders  without  having  had  a  sound  classical  education, 
and  more  and  more  young  men  so  overworked  by  parish 
duty,  as  to  have  really  no  time  lefl  for  study.  Under  the 
present  mania  for  over-working  everybody,  such  churchmen 
as  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  saw —  literary, 
philosophic,  scientific,  generally  human  and  humane  —  are 
becoming  more  and  more  impossible;  while  a  priesthood 
such  as  may  be  seen  in  more  than  one  country  of  Europe, 
composed  of  mere  professionals,  busy,  ambitious,  illiterate, 
is  becoming  more  and  more  possible. 

One  remedy,  at  least,  is  this,  that  more  varied  culture 
should  be  insisted  on  by  those  who  have  the  power  to  in- 
sist ;  that,  if  not  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  best  classic  liter- 
ature, at  least  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  best  English,  should 
be  demanded  of  young  clergymen.  Let  such  a  one  have, 
say  only  his  Shalcspeare,  at  his  fingers'  ends,  and  he  will 
find  his  visits  in  the  parish,  and  his  sermon  in  the  pulpit 
also,  all  the  more  full  of  that  "  pleasantness,"  which  is,  to 
tell  the  truth,  nothing  less  than  divine  "  charity." 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  thoughts  which  suggested  them- 
selves to  me  while  reading  Mr.  Helps's  later  books,  and  re- 
reading—  with  an  increasing  sense  of  their  value  —  several 
of  his  earlier  ones.  If  those  thounrhts  have  turned 
especially  towards  the  gentlemen  of  my  own  cloth  and 
their  needs,  it  has  been  because  I  found  Mr.  Helps's 
Essays  eminently  full  of  that  '< sweetness  and  light" 
which  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  tells  us  is  so  necessary  for 
us  alL  Most  necessary  are  they  certainly  for  us  clergy- 
men; and  yet  they  are  the  very  qualities  which  we  are 
most  likely  to  lose,  not  only  worn  the  hurry  and  worry 
of  labor,  but  fhjm  the  very  importance  of  the  questions  on 
which  we  have  to  make  up  our  minds,  and  the  nugencss  of 
the  evils  with  which  we  have  to  fight.    And  thankful  we 
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should  be  to  one  who,  amid  toil  no  less  continuoas  and  dis- 
tracting than  that  of  any  acti  e  cler^man,  has  not  onijr 
preserved  sweetness  and  light  himsel^^  but  has  taught  the 
Talue  of  them  to  others. 


NOT  ALL  TINSEL. 


The  \A%  clock  at  Westminster  had  just  chimed  half-past 
eleven,  when  Joseph  Blimber,  master  of  the  supernumeraries 
at  the  Theatre  R  wiU  Nonpareil,  emerged  from  the  comfort- 
able hostelry  which  served  as  house^M;all  for  the  employes 
of  that  Thespian  temple.  As  some  excuse  for  the  lateness 
of  the  hour,  it  will  be  well  to  inform  the  scrupulous  reader 
that  the  occasion  was  Christmas  eve :  not  that  Joseph 
I>  limber  was  ever  much  earlier  in  his  habits  at  any  period 
of  the  year ;  still,  as  we  have  only  to  deal  with  that  gentle- 
man on  this  particular  night,  the  excuse  must  serve  for  this 
special  time  and  no  other. 

Considering  the  temptations  belonging  to  his  profession, 
Joseph  —  or,  to  speak  more  familiarly,  and  to  adopt  the 
name  best  known  to  himself,  Joe —  Blimber  was  not  at  all 
a  late  individual.  For  instance,  if  he  had  to  play  in  the 
last  piece,  he  seldom  called  at  tlie  hostelry,  but  made  his 
way  nome  as  quickly  as  possible ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  a  farce 
concluded  the  programme,  and  his  services  were  not 
required  afler  the  startling  denoument  of  the  sensation 
drama  (they  were  great  in  sensation  pieces  at  the  Non- 
pareil), it  must  be  admitted  that  he  did  generally  enter  the 
Crown  to  inquire  after  the  health  of  the  hostess,  and 
supplement  that  inquiry  by  a  draught  at  the  bar  or  in  the 

Earlor,  where  he  was  almost  certain  to  meet  with  some  of 
is  own  fraternity.  It  is  a  question  capable  of  much  argu- 
ment whether  for  this  an  excuse  might  not  also  be  found. 
It  is  not  very  pleasant  to  have  your  throat  parched  with 
the  fumes  of  gunpowder  and  red-hre;  and  as  Joe  Blimber, 
from  the  responsibility  and  prominence  of  his  position  as 
^  supe-master,"  was  always  in  the  thickest  of  the  smoke  of 
battle,  and  among  the  first  to  brave  the  haughty  tyrant  in 
his  lair  when  he  defied  the  hero  to  ''come  hon,"  some 
extenuation  may  be  found  for  his  predilection  for  the  afore- 
said draught  on  such  occasions. 

Joe  had  always  been  connected  with  the  sta^,  and  at 
one  time  had  high  aspirations.  Perhaps  his  ambition  was 
of  the  kind  that  o'erleaps  itself,  and  falls  on  t'other  side ; 
perhaps  he  lacked  opportunity ;  perhaps  he  was  too  meek 
and  gentle  a  man  to  push  his  way  among  the  crowd  of 
competitors  for  histrionic  honors.  Tliere  was  a  tradition 
among  his  fellows  —  not  a  subject  of  conversation,  but  a 
whispered  rumor  —  that  Joe  had  once  played  Cassio  in  one 
of  the  large  provincial  theatres.  Be  tnis  as  it  may,  he 
never  played  it  at  the  Nonpareil,  even  in  the  dreariest  of 
the  many  dreary  periods  that  had  occasionally  marked 
the  annals  of  that  establishment.  In  London  Joe  had  "always 
been  a  ''super,''  nothing  more,  until  he  became  "supe- 
master,"  and  this  advancement  was  aciually  owing  to  a 
lucky  accident,  certainly  not  ascribable  to  any  self-assertion 
on  his  part. 

\Vhen  he  was  a  little  boy,  Joe  used  to  come  on  in  the 
pantomime  rallies  and  "chivy"  the  unfortunate  vendors 
who  are  generally  so  di<CTacefully  milt  eited  in  the  hirle- 
quinade  portion ;  then,  when  he  got  too  old  tor  this  sort  of 
thing,  thev  put  him  in  to  play  the  shopman ;  but,  somehow, 
he  never  in  his  lite  got  a  good  speaking  part  —  that  is,  if  the 
Cassio  rumor  was  a  rumor  and  nothin'];  more. 

There  was  no  man  in  the  establishment  more  contented 
with  his  position  than  Joe  Blimber.  He  worked  hard,  and 
threw  his  whole  soul  into  bis  duties,  and  this  is  saying  a 
good  deal.  For  instance,  when  they  played  Micbelh  or 
Hickard  the  Third  (very  seldom^  by  the  way,  for  the  Nonpareil 
was  too  much  in  the  fashion  to  give  Shakspeare  frequently), 
Joe  was  always  to  be  seen  in  the  thickesjt  of  the  fray  in  uie 
battle  scenes,  and  gi'oerally  obtained  »  ground  of  applause 
for  the  vij:ur  wi;h  which  he  tackled  his  opponent  And  in 
truth  there  were  many  of  the  "  supers  **  too  fought  shy  of 
6oe, :  for  with  him  there  was  no  crossin;;  of  swords  and  then 


meekly  falling  down  and  dying.  He  did  the  regular  ooe, 
two,  three  business ;  and  it  was  something  to  hear  the  roar 
of  the  gallery  when  diey  saw  the  sparks  come  from  Joi*i 
sword  as  he  pressed  his  antagonist  close ;  and  the  roar  did 
Joe's  heart  good,  for  it  made  him  feel  one  of  the  principal 
actors  in  the  piece.  The  best  of  the  matter  was,  that  Ids 
merits  were  recognized  by  the  manager ;  for  that  autocrat 
had  been  known,  even  in  the  presence  of  his  first  tragedian 
—  the  Richard  or  Macbeth  of  the  nisrht  —  to  clap  Joe 
on  the  buck  after  one  of  his  arduous  combats,  and  in  a  tone 
of  voice  audible  to  those  around,  acquaint  him  thai  he  was 
the  fellow  "  to  bring  them  down." 

But  if  Joe  BlimlMsr  was  a  greater  mao  at  any  one  period 
of  the  year  than  another,  that  period  was  Christmas ;  for 
though  the  Nonpareil's  forte  was  sensation  drama,  hot  and 
strong,  yet  they  always  made  a  feature  of  the  pantomime. 
And  then,  of  course,  Joe  had  his  demons  to  train,  to  saj 
nothing  of  bringing  into  good  stage  working  order  the  extra 
hands  he  was  deputed  to  engage  for  the  "  run  **  of  the 
Christmas  novelty.    Then  indeed  was  Joe  in  his  element 

From  the  foregoing  it  may  perhaps  be  imagined  that  Joe 
Blimber's  heart  was  always  in  the  theatre.  Such  conclunon 
would  be  wrong.  Joe  Blimber's  heart  was  in  his  home,  and 
his  daughter  kept  the  key. 

Ellen  —  at  least  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  this  was  the 
name  she  received  at  the  baptbmal  font,  though  no  one  ever 
heard  Joe's  dauber  called  any  thing  but  Nelly  —  was  also 
a  professional.    Though  the  manager,  in  his  spirit  of  utili- 
tarianism, frequently  made  Nelly  appear  as  one  of  a  group 
of  joyful  or  horror-stricken  maidens  in  his  sensation  prodoe- 
tions,  yet  her  "line"  was  Terpsichorean.     Indeed,  sne  had 
been  instructed  in  her  business  by  M.  Dutour,  admittedly 
one  of  the  best  harlequins  that  ever  did  a  lilt  or  jumped 
through  a  shop-window.    Like  her  father,  Nelly  also  took 
a  pride  in  her  work ;  and  as  she  possessed  his  kind,  yielding 
disposition,  she  had  not  many  enemies  among  the  young  la- 
dies of  her  department   Of  course,  she  had  a  few,  as  will  not 
be  doubted,  wnen  it  is  stated  that  she  had  recently  been  pro- 
moted to  the  front  row  of  the  ballet,  and  was  currently 
whispered  to  be  studying  the  part  of  the  mute  Fenella,  in 
view  of  the  manager's  contemplated  revival  of  AfasanieUo 
next  season.     She  was  a  light-hearted,  happy  little  creature, 
the  presiding  genius  of  Joe's  home ;  for,  alas  1  nis  wife  had  died 
when  Nelly  was  a  wee  thin^,  and  though  it  was  difficult  at 
times  to  perform  the  operation  familiar^  known  as  "  making 
both  ends  meet "  at  their  small  lodging,  and  more  especially 
during  the  summer  season  of  the  Nonpareil,when  the  treasury 
was  somewhat  scanty,  yet  Nelly  was  as  good  a  little  house- 
wife as  though  she  had  been  brought  up  to  the  work  and 
to  nothing  else  all  her  life.    To  crown  all,  Nelly  was  aa  inno- 
cent and  guileless  as  she  was  cheerful  and  pretty.     'Hie 
compliments  of  the  gay  flatterers  of  the  outsiae  world,  who 
planted  themselves  at  the  wings  (for  the  Nonpareil  did  ad- 
mit a  few  privileged  puppies  behind  the  scenes)  and  at  the 
stage  door,  were  unheeded  by  her,  and  she  tripped  home  at 
the  end  of  the  week  with  her  wages  of  sixteen  shillings  in  a 
much  happier  mood  than  the  premihre  danseune  of  the  thea- 
tre. Mile.  Fopa? ,  *'  from   the    Porte  St  Martin "  (eoTiooi 
people  s,aid  from  Lambeth),  who  was  convcpred  to  her  resi- 
dence  in  a  brougham.    When  his  stage  duties  allowed  Him. 
of  course  Joe  went  home  with  his  daughter ;  but  this  wsl^ 
seldom,  for  Nelly  liked  to  slip  away  before  him,  and  g:ct  hii 
supper  ready  ere  he  arrived.    Wet  or  dry,  it  made  no  diffV  p 
ence  to  Nelly ;  she  nevei*  grumbled  at  having  to  walk  U 
her  humble  lodging ;  indeed,  when  it  was  a  wet  ni^ht,  hei 
spirits  rose  with  the  occasion,  and  it  was  quite  a  cheerfh 
sight  to  see  her  lightly  tripping  over  the  pools  of  ma  J,  an^ 
picking  her  way  along  the  damp  thoroughfare,  hammin; 
the  last  new  polka  air,  with  the  rain  acting  as  a  kind  ol 
obbdga'o  accompaniment  on  her  umbrella. 

On  this  particular  Christmas  eve  there  happened  to  be 
rather  unusual  excitement  at  the  Nonpareil.  Of  course  1 
was  all  about  the  pantomime.  The  gentleman  who  wielde 
the  baton  in  the  orchestra  had  declared  himself  satisfie 
with  the  manner  the  music  "went;"  everybody  in  tk 
theatre  was  delighted  with  the  transformation  scene  ^vrliic 
those  eminent  artists  Messrs.  GiUt  and  Giitteur  had    pa^ 
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parad;  the  sceoery  worked  well;  the  supernumeraries  did 
thdr  work  satisfactorily  (trust  their  chief,  Joe  Blimber,  for 
that) ;  the  principal  ladies  —  the  I^onpareil  pieoci  were  al- 
ways strong  in  female  parts  —  declared  themselves  pleased 
wiui  the  respective  cnaracters  assigned  them;  and  the 
splendor  of  the  dresses  and  the  decorations  was  universally 
sofflitted,  from  the  lady  who  played  the  prince,  down 
to  the  hoy  who  fetched  the  beer  for  the  scene-shifters, 
to  far  excel  any  thing  in  that  way  the  Nonpareil  had  yet 
done. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  there  was  something  wrong. 
The  last  rehearsal  but  one  (the  final  bein^j^  fixed  for  Boxing- 
day,  10  AJi.  sharp)  had  taken  place  on  Christmas  eve,  and 
eveiy  thing  had  passed  off  well,  with  one  exception.  Though 
at  the  first  blush  there  was  endless  cause  for  congratulation, 
stall  nearly  everybody  shook  their  heads  and  hoped  it  (the 
pantomime)  would  go  welL  The  tmth  of  the  matter  was 
this:  Mile.  Fopar  happened  at  the  last  rehearsal  to  be 
very  late  in  her  attendance  —  so  late.  Indeed,  that  the  bal- 
letrficene  in  the  opening  —  in  which,  of  course,  she  had  a 
pan  teul —  had  to  be  gone  through  without  her.  Wlien  she 
arrived,  a  few  words  of  remonstrance,  polite  but  firm,  had 
been  addressed  to  her  by  the  manager.  She  made  no  re- 
mark to  him  at  the  time,  but  did  the  columbine  business  in 
the  harlequinade  as  thou<;h  nothing  had  occurred  to  rufiie 
her  temper.  However,  £e  had  been  heard  to  murmur  to 
Mrs.  Grumpie  (one  of  the  dressers^  that  *'  that  sort  of 
thing  **  wouldn't  suit  her ;  and  as  Mile.  Fopar  was  known 
to  be  as  hieh-spirited  as  die  horses  that  nightlv  conveyed 
her  home,  me  worst  anticipations  were  formed  of^  her  words, 
which  had  been  duly  retailed  all  over  the  establishment  by 
the  person  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  The  rumor  of 
the  theatre  found  its  way  to  the  house-of-eall  before  men- 
tioned, and  being  duly  debated  in  the  parlor  thereof,  and 
the  meaning  Mile.  Fopar  attached  to  her  observations 
regarded  fit>m  every  possible  point  of  view,  considerable 
excitement  was  the  consequence. 

AVhcn  Joe  Blimber  left  his  companions,  of  course  his 
mind  was  filled  with  the  prevailing  excitement,  and  when 
he  reached  home  and  sat  by  the  cheery  fire  which  Nelly  had 
both  laid  and  lighted,  he  found  his  daughter  ready  to  com- 
mence the  much-debated  topic.  Wliether  it  was  that  the 
savory  supper  (tripe  and  onions,  prepared  by  Nelly  as  a 
snrpriie  for  her  fatlier,  and  quite  a  success),  or  that  tne  joy- 
bells  announcing  the  advent  of  Christmas  drove  the  matter 
oat  of  their  minds,  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  when  Joe 
lit  his  pipe  just  before  goin^  to  rest,  he  broached  a  topic 
far  more  interesting  to  him  and  his  daughter  than  even 
Mile.  Fopar's  capriciousness. 

Their  conversation  was  somewhat  afier  this  fashion :  — 

Joe —  When  is  the  next  mail  due  firom  —  ?  [^Here  a 
foute,  perhapt  husLiness  through  the  effects  oftJie  colored  fire 
m  the  last  tcene  ;  biU  Joe  does  not  finish  the  sentence."} 

Nellt  [husilif  putting  away  the  supper-things^  and  mak' 
ing  an  unnecessary  clatter  with  the  plates  quite  unumud  for 
ho",  but  serving  on  this  occasion  to  divert  attention  from  the 
Hushes  thai  cover  her  cheeht],  —  Next  Wednesday,  &ther. 

JoK.  —  You  didn't  hear  last  mail,  did  you,  Nelly  ? 

Nelly.  —  No,  father. 

Joe.  [voice  a  little  tremidous,  perhaps  through  the  persist 
tentpuUs  he  is  making  at  his  p^^  astJutugh  it  wouldn't  draw"], 
— Nor  the  mail  before  ? 

Nellt.  —  No,  father ;  but  then,  you  see,  periiaps  Jem 
WIS  up  the  country,  and  couldn't  get  his  letters  posted ;  or 
he  might  have  mistaken  the  day  me  mail  went  out.  And 
joa  forget  how  hard  he  is  at  work. 

Joe.  —  I  hope  so,  my  dear ;  though  I  think  if  he  was 
working  his  fingers  to  the  bone  he  ouvht  not  to  neglect 
writing,  more  especially  af\er  what  we  did  for  him. 

Nellt  [kissing  her  Jathtr}.  —  Yoa  mean  what  you  did 
for  him. 

Joe.  — No,  dear;  I  consider  that  the  £75  we  let  him  have 
vas  as  mnch  yours  as  mine.  Why,  was  it  not  put  in  the 
savine»-bank  as  soon  as  my  old  aunt  left  me  tne  money, 
sod  tuere  kept  to  serve  you  as  a  marilage  portion  when  the 
time  came  that  you  should  leave  your  lather  ?  [  Voice  vertf 
trtmtUouSf  and  very,  very  hard  pulls  at  tike  pipe.}    I  should 
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ne^cr  have  let  Jem  have  the  money  to  pay  the  debt  for 
which  he  had  become  responsible  if  you  had  not  consented. 

Nellt.  —  Oh,  but,  father,  you  knew  I  loved  him. 

Joe.  —  Well,  my  dear,  I  hope  he  will  prove  worthy  of  you. 

Nellt.  —  Can  you  doubt  it,  my  darung  father?  When 
Jem  made  a  little  money,  and  was  about  to  send  it  over  to  us, 
and  it  was  lost  by  the  wreck  of  the  vessel,  didn't  he  write 
to  release  me  firom  my  engagement  if  I  wished,  and  send 
you  additional  securities  for  the  money  you  had  lent  him  ? 

Joe.  —  Well,  my  dear,  I  don't  think  ne  could  do  less. 

Nellt.  —  Dear  father,  you  mustn't  talk  like  that ;  for 
ou  know  how  much  he  loves  me,  and  you  know  how  I  love 
im.  Although  I  haven't  heard  from  him  for  the  last  mail 
or  two,  yet  I  do  not  feel  any  concern,  for  I  know  his  'eart 
[Nelly  dropped  her  h*s  at  limes  in  the  most  reckless  manner'] 
18  as  true  as  steel.  If  the  next  letter  1  received  from  him 
was  another  offer  of  withdrawal  from  the  engagement  be- 
tween us,  I  should  answer  as  I  did  last  time,  that  I  was 
faithful  if  he  was. 

A  loud  peal  of  bells  from  the  adjoining  church  put  an  end 
to  a  conversation  regarding  Jem's  epistolary  shortcomings, 
which  was  not  particularly  pleasant  to  either  father  or 
daughter.  Joe  was  naturally  anxious  about  Nelly's  happi- 
ness, and  his  daughter  didn't  like  her  father  to  suspect  her 
betrothed ;  so  the  break  in  the  conversation,  caused  by  the 
strenuous  efforts  of  the  bell-riu^ers,  was  not  allowed  to  be 
bridged  over,  as  Nelly  wished  her  father  gooi-night,  and 
tripped  oflf  to  bed. 

If  the  reader  has  from  the  foregoing  taken  it  for  granted 
that  Nelly's  heart  was  in  the  possession  of  one  of  the 
opposite  sex  (a  youn^  carpenter),  who  had  been  a  sufferer 
in  his  native  country  oy  becoming  surety  for  a  friend ;  that 
Joe  Blimber  had  bieen  the  means  of  the  mysterious  Jem 
tiding  over  the  difficulty;  and  that  Jem  had  gone  to  a 
distant  country  with  the  view  of  retrievinz  his  fallen  fbrtunes, 
and  had  of  late  been  somewhat  neglectful  in  his  correspond- 
ence with  Nelly,  the  reader  will  have  arrived  at  a  tolerably 
correct  conclusion  upon  a  subject  that  was  causing  Joe 
Blimber  some  little  anxiety. 

But  as  for  Nelly,  there  wasn't  the  least  doubt  in  her 
mind  as  to  the  fidelity  of  the  absent  Jem.  If  she  had  seen 
Jem  laughing  witli  the  most  attriictive  and  insinuatinz  of 
her  companions  in  ^  the  front  row,"  she  wouldn't  have  been 
a  bit  jealous. 

The  green-eyed  monster  is  not  able  to  find  his  way  into 
the  hearts  of  every  one ;  and  certainly  Nelly's  simple  con- 
fiding nature  could  defy  all  his  efforts.  Tliough  Nelly's 
thou<;hts  were  full  of  Jem,  yet  she  didn't  doubt  him.  So 
on  this  Christmas  eve,  with  the  neighboring  church-bells 
chiming  their  joyous  tones  in  her  ears,  she  fell  into  an 
undisturbed  sleep,  her  last  thought  and  hope  being  of  the 
coming  Wednesaay,  and  the  letter  fix>m  **  dear  toiling  Jem  " 
its  arrival  mi^ht  herald. 

A  loud  kno(!k  at  the  door,  and  the  shrill  voice  of  the 
landlady,  not  over-pleased  at  having  to  leave  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  goose  to  come  up  three  stories  (for  it  is  at  that 
height  Nelly's  bedroom  is  situated),  rouses  the  maiden  from 
her  peaceful  slumbers. 

**  Flease,  miss,  here's  a  boy  from  the  theayter  with  a  note. 
Perhaps  you'll  be  as  good  as  to  answer  him  yourself,  as  I 
wants  to  so  down  to  prepare  the  dinner." 

The  landlady  —  the  trying  nature  of  whose  culinary 
preparations  afforded  an  excuse,  perhaps,  for  her  shortness 
of  temper  —  does  not  wait  for  an  answer,  and  the  startled 
Nelly  finds  that  the  hour  is  half-past  ten.  The  missive 
has  been  pushed  through  at  the  bottom  of  the  door,  and 
hilf  in  surprise,  half  in  trepidation,  Nelly  opens  the  note, 
written  in  the  manager's  own  hand,  to  find  the  following : — 

<*  Deab  Miss  Blimbeb,  —  Late  last  night  Mile.  Fopar 
wrote  me  a  letter  throwing  up  her  engagement.  I  can 
think  of  no  substitute  as  columbine  but  yourself.  Will  you 
assist  me?  Rehearsal  to-morrow  at  10.80.  If  you  will 
oblige  me  by  taking  Fopar's  place,  send  word  by  boy, 
and  come  to  rehearsal  to-morrow  half  an  hour  earlier  than 
the  **  call,"  so  that  we  can  tiUk  the  matter  over.  I  remain, 
dear  Miss  Blimber,  yours  very  ^thiully,       XL  Noeqo." 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


[January  27, 


Nelly  rubbed  her  eyes  in  fear,  lest  the  note  was  not  a 
reality ;  and  as  surprise  gave  way  to  feelings  of  joy  and 
pride  that  the  manager  should  have  selected  her  above  all 
others  to  assist  him  in  his  strait,  the  little  muden  could 
not  restrain  a  tear  or  two,  that  made  their  appearance  in 
her  eyes.  With  every  feature  in  her  pretty  lace  beaming 
with  brightness,  she  hurried  down  stairs  to  the  boy  waiting 
in  the  passage,  and  soon  despatched  him  with  a  satisfactorr 
answer  to  his  master.  Joe  had  risen  earlier  than  usual, 
and  finding  that  Nelly  was  not  awake,  he  resolved  not  to 
dii^turb  her,  but  to  go  for  a  walk  before  breakfast.  So  he 
strolled  through  the  streets  for  a  good  hour,  and  pre- 
vious to  his  arrival  home  was  quite  unaware  of  the 
important  missive  that  had  been  received  by  Nelly. 

When  he  did  get  home,  and  found  his  daughter  busily 
engaged  in  brushing  up  the  stove,  and  with  the  tea-kettle 
on  the  fire  singing  to  welcome  his  arrival,  and  his  breakfast 
prepared  for  mm ;  then,  when  he  saw  the  manager's  note, 
and  Nelly  came  and  kissed  him,  and  said  she  knew  she 
could  get  through  Mile.  Fopar's  part,  even  without  any 
rehearsal  at  all,  you  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  foolish  Joe 
Blimber's  voice  grew  thicker  and  more  tremulous  than  in 
the  conversation  of  the  night  before,  and  that  he  had  to 
turn  his  head  away  from  his  daughter's  face,  to  conceal  the 
few  tears  of  paternal  pride  and  happiness  that  he  tried  to 
brush  from  his  eyes,  and  couldn't.  Then,  after  a  time,  the 
father  and  daughter  sat  down  to  breakfast,  —  nice  hot  toast, 
prepared  by  Nelly's  own  little  finders;  —  but  neither  of 
them  could  eat  Wasn't  Joe  full  of  gratitude  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  manager  who  had  recognized  the  abilities  of 
his  Nelly?  and  wasn't  Nelly  herself  too  busy  with  the 
thoughts  of  the  distinction  bestowed  upon  her  to  talk  about 
any  thing  else  ?  Then  they  laughed  about  it,  and  thought 
somebody  must  be  playing  a  joke  —  only  they  didn't  mean 
it,  but  said  so  just  tor  the  sake  of  varying  the  all-absorbing 
topic.  They  talked  so  much  about  the  manager's  conde- 
scension in  writing  to  Nelly,  that  it  was  nearly  twelve 
o'clock  beforo  the  breakfast  things  were  cleared  away; 
and  then  Nelly  had  to  prepare  the  dinner.  And  such  a 
dinner  it  was  I  Joe  had  bought  a  nice  piece  of  beef,  — 
sirloin,  and  no  mistake  about  it,  —  and  Nelly  had  promised 
to  try  her  hand  at  a  plum-pudding,  which  had  been  in  secret 
preparation  for  several  aays.  Surely  the  worthy  couple 
might  have  a  good  dinner  just  once  in  a  way,  and  at 
Cliristmas  time  tool  Joe  offered  his  assistance  in  the 
culinary  preparations;  but  Nelly  wasn't  to  be  interfered 
with,  more  especially  as  Joe  was  rather  a  hindrance  than 
otherwise,  l^lly  old  Joet  he  didn't  know  one  bit  about 
cookin?,  and  he  kept  up  such  a  torrent  of  laughter,  and 
capered  about  the  place  to  such  a  deCTce,  as  though  he  was 
going  to  play  harlequin  to  his  daughter's  columbine,  that 
Nelly  had  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  so  Joe  put  on  his  hat  and 
went  out  Entering  a  church,  he  got  just  in  time  for  the 
Eermon ;  and  if  any  one  was  touched  by  the  rector's  homily, 
it  was  Joe.  His  heart  was  full  of  thankfulness  for  the 
blessings  that  had  been  showered  upon  him  and  the 
daughter  of  whom  he  was  so  proud.  On,  happy  Joe  Blim- 
bcr,  may  this  day  be  but  the  first  of  many  such  occasions 
for  the  outflow  of  thy  praise  and  thanksgiving  for  the 
mercies  bestowed  upon  thee  by  the  All-seeing  I 

At  their  lodging  Nelly  is  as  busy  as  possible ;  the  beef  is 
getting  on  beautifully  —  hissing  and  spluttering  before  the 
cheerful  fire,  as  if  it  also  wished  to  give  its  congratulations  to 
the  fair  young  cook. 

Half-past  one  was  the  time  noted  by  the  church-clock 
within  sight  of  Nelly's  window  when  a  knock  was  heard  at 
the  front  door,  and  Nelly,  who  thought  it  must  be  her  fath- 
er, could  not  help  wishing  that  he  had  adjourned  his  return 
just  for  about  twenty  minutes,  when  the  dinner  would  have 
been  thoroughly  ready,  and  placed  upon  the  table.  No,  it 
was  not  her  father ;  for  Joe  knew  his  way  up  the  stairs,  and 
would  never  have  stumbled  against  the  mat  outside  the  first- 
floor's  door  in  that  noisy  fashion.  It  couldn't  be  the  manar 
ger  or  anybody  from  the  theatre  —  at  least,  Nelly  thought 
not.  And  then,  as  the  sound  of  the  approaching  footsteps 
grew  more  and  more  distinct,  Nelly  feels  her  heart  begin- 
ning to  beat  with  singular  rapidity,  and  asthchaniUeof  the 


door  is  turned,  suspicion  becomes  a  certainty.  Yes  I  there 
can't  be  the  least  aoubt  about  it  —  in  the  doorway  stands 
Jem  Duckworth  —  Nelly's  Jem  Duckworth — Nelly's  Jem ! 

Did  he  kiss  her,  and  tske  her  in  his  arms  ?  I  should 
rather  think  he  did ;  and  what  is  more,  held  her  there  imtil 
the  beef  b^an  to  splutter  and  hiss  so  violently,  that  it 
seemed  as  if^it  intenaed  to  fall  off  the  hook  into  the  fire  out 
of  sheer  envy  and  pique  at  not  being  attended  to.  However, 
Jem  at  last  let  go  or  his  Nelly,  and  she,  blushing  as  red 
as  the  fire,  said  Jem  mustn't  be  so  silly  —  she  didn't  mean 
it,  though  —  and  that  she  must  see  to  the  dinner.  So  the 
beef  was  taken  up,  just  done  to  a  turn ;  and  a  few  minntes 
aflerwards  Nellie  heard  her  father's  familiar  footsteps  on  the 
landing.  Joe  expected  to  be  welcomed  with  his  dau<;hter'8 
smile ;  he  expected  to  see  her  features  illumined  by  happi- 
ness and  pride  at  the  ^ood  fortune  that  had  fallen  upon  her 
through  tne  defection  from  the  Nonpareil  of  the  high-spirii- 
ed  Fopar ;  but  he  did  not  expect  to  see  his  Nelly  being  as- 
sisted in  the  preparations  for  dinner  by  the  neglectful  Jem 
Duckworth. 

When  Joe  entered  the  room,  there  was  his  f\iture  son-in- 
law  —  supposed  to  be  many  miles  away — helping  Nelly  dish 
up  the  potatoes.  No  wonder  poor  Joe  looked  amazed  and 
tned  to  stammer  out  a  few  words  of  welcome  to  the  returned 
'  Jem,  but  failed  in  doing  it.  However,  there  was  no  doubt- 
ing the  evidence  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  in  taking  the  hand 
proffered»him,  it  is  certain  Joe  did  give  it  a  heartier  shake 
than  he  would  have  done  if  he  had  previously  been  more 
thoroughly  convinced  that  he  was  not  under  a  delusion  in 
fancying  he  saw  his  daughter's  betrothed  in  their  lodgbg. 
However,  the  confusion  was  soon  over,  and  when  Joe  wit- 
nessed how  delighted  his  Nelly  was  at  the  reappearance  of 
her  lover ;  how  she  laughed  at  Jem's  awkwara  movements, 
as  he  assisted  her  in  placing  the  dinner  on  the  table ;  and 
how  Jem's  honest  pride  in  his  future  wife  was  kindled  by 
the  exhibition  of  her  domesticity,  Joe  felt,  afler  all,  that  it 
was  but  natural  Nelly's  youn^  heart  should  have  dung  to 
such  a  frank  young  fellow  as  Jem  Duckworth. 

And  with  regard  to  the  meal  of  which  the  trio  were  aboat 
to  partake,  it  was  curious  to  note  how  anxious  and  perturbed 
Nelly  was  —  so  full  of  watclifulness  with  respect  to  the 
placing  upon  the  table  of  dishes  and  glasses  free  from  flaw 
or  craoc ;  so  frequent  in  her  apolo;^,  that  if  she  had  only 
known  visitors  were  to  bu  expected,  she  would  have  taken 
greater  pains  and  made  other  preparations ;  and  so  startled 
when  her  father  ventured  the  opinion  that  the  beef  was 
"^  hard,"  —  an  opinion  aflerwards  retracted,  when  it  was  du- 
covered  that  the  knife  Joe  was  using  was  somewhat  bluut, 
—  that  at  last  Jem  had  to  declare  he  wouldn't  have  any  din- 
ner at  all  if  Nelly  was  so  fidgety  about  the  manner  in  which 
the  beef  and  pudding  would  ^  turn  out"  Of  course  the 
dinner  was  a  success ;  Jem  knew  it  would  be.  The  beef 
was  beautifully  cooked ;  and  as  for  the  pudding,  both  gen- 
tlemen declared  it  attained  the  highest  perfection  of  art 

I  wonder,  says  the  reader,  if  they  were  prejudiced  ?  Well, 
perhaps  they  were  just  a  little.  But  one  fact  is  certain, 
none  of  the  pudding  remained  afler  the  banquet  was  over. 
Jf  it  was  not  qiute  so  super-excellent  as  Joe  and  Jem  de- 
clared, they  resolved  that  their  opinion  as  to  its  merits 
should  not  be  disputed  by  allowing  any  one  outside  the  hap- 
py little  party  to  nave  an  opportunity  of  judging;  so  they 
sacrificed  themselves  to  their  opinions,  vehemenUy  protest- 
ing, whilst  consuming  the  last  morsel,  that  never  previously 
had  such  a  pudding  been  placed  before  reioicing  mankind. 

Ailer  dinner,  Jem  told  uis  future  father-in-law  how  it  was 
Nelly  had  not  received  any  letter  from,  him  for  a  couple  of 
mails  past  Of  course  Jem  had  acquainted  Nelly  long  be- 
fore Joe  reached  home,  and  equally  of  course  Nelly  had  ior- 
given  him  for  his  apparent  neglect.  Heaven  oiess  the  dttle 
woman !  she  had  forgiven  him  in  her  heart  before  the  ex- 
planation had  been  made.  How  it  happened  was  in  this 
way  :  When  the  vessel  was  lost  in  which  Jem's  savings  had 
been  embarked  for  despatch  to  England,  in  order  to  repay 
the  sum  advanced  by  Joe,  he  resolved  to  try  his  fortune  at 
some  diggings  just  uiscovered.  His  letter  acquainting  Nel- 
ly of  this  determination  missed  one  mail,  so  there  was  no 
hope  for  it  but  to  wait  until  the  departure  of  the  next  Ere 
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tbati  Jem  had  made  a  lucky  hit.  One  day  he  dug  ud  a  few 
nnggetfl,  which  he  specially  converted  into  five  hundred  of  her 
mo8t  gracious  Majesty's  sovereigns,  and  resolving  not  to  stay  in 
a  forei^  country,  and  risk  losin«:  the  money  he  had  acquired, 
as  welias  his  sweetheart  left  in  England,  he  took  a  passage  on 
board  the  steamer  which  was  to  have  conveyed  the  intended 
letter.  Then,  when  he  got  near  home,  he  determined  to 
give  Nelly  and  her  father  a  surprise  —  and  this  was  all. 

Jem  then  produced  his  money,  and  insisted  on  paying 
Joe  the  seventy-five  pounds  borrowed.  Of  course  both 
Nelly  and  her  father  demurred;  but  Jem  would  hear  of 
only  one  other  arrangement,  which  was,  that  Nelly  should 
become  his  wife  in  less  than  a  month.  Of  course  Nelly 
wouldn't  hear  of  that  —  oh,  certainly  not ;  so  Joe  was  com- 
pelled to  accept  his  money,  and  return  Jem  his  securities. 

Then,  this  little  business  over,  a  walk  was  proposed,  and 
they  set  out ;  Jem,  as  in  duty  bound,  and  as  inclination  dic- 
tated, escorting  Nelly,  whilst  Joe,  who  pretended  he  could 
get  along  better  by  himself,  judiciously  walked  a  little  way 
ahead,  whereby  the  lovers  were  enabl^  to 'talk  over  several 
matters  interesting  only  to  themselves,  and  which  it  would 
therefore  be  impertinent  to  here  reproduce.  Nelly  blushed, 
laughed  Cit  would  have  done  your  heart  good  to  hear 
Nelly  Blimber's  ringing  laugh^,cried,  was  suddenly  talkative, 
and  as  suddenly  as  mute  as  Fenella;  but  throughout  the 
stroll  Nelly  didn't  meet  a  person  happier  than  herself.  And 
Uien  Jem  was  such  a  pleasant  companion,  and  had  such 
phins  for  the  future.  As  for  Joe,  he  couldn't  make  up  his 
mind  as  to  whether  Jem's  return  was  an  event  for  sorrow  or 
rejoicing.  He  was  glad  to  see  his  daughter  so  happy,  and 
that  Jem  had  turned  out  a  true-hearted  fellow,  whilst  on  the 
other  hand  he  could  not  but  think  of  the  rapidly-approach- 
ing time  when  Nelly's  first  care  would  be  for  her  husband. 
These  alternations  of  feeling  accompanied  the  whole  of  his 
walk,  so  that  he  felt  no  regret  when  they  again  arrived  home. 
Then  Nelly  prepared  tea,  and  during  the  discussion  of  that 
cosy  meal,  Jem  stated  the  arrangements  to  which  he  had 
wrung  an  acquiescence  from  his  betrothed.  The  young  peo- 
ple were  to  be  married  in  the  spring,  when  the  pantomime 
season  was  over,  for  Nelly  wouldn't  hear  of"  throwing  over" 
the  complaisant  manager.  In  the  mean  time  Jem  was  to 
look  about  him  for  an  advantageous  business  to  open  "  on  his 
own  account ; "  then,  when  the  nuptial  knot  was  tied,  Joe 
was  to  come  and  live  with  them.  Did  that  meet  with  Joe's 
approval?     Didn't  it  1 

\Vhat  with  Nellie's  advancement  at  the  Nonpareil,  and 
the  approaching  marriage,  there  was  such  a  brisk  conversa- 
tion carried  on,  that  the  evening  passed  away  quite  as  rap- 
idly as  the  aflernoon  had  done ;  and  when  clem  wished  his 
sweetheart  good-night,  he  left  the  little  maiden's  heart  in  a 
perfect  tumult  of  joy,  pride,  and  hope. 

Joe  was  prouder  of  his  daughter  than  ever,  when,  the 
morning  after  Boxing-day,  he  saw  Miss  Blimber's  graceful 
dancing  eulogized  in  some  of  the  papers,  and  heard  her 
publicly  spoken  of  as  the  clever  daughter  "  of  the  efficient 
utility  actor,  Mr.  Blimber."  The  pantomime  was  so  success- 
ful that  ere  its  run  was  over  Jem  nad  got  into  ^  nice  shop, 
and  had  commenced  his  trade  of  carpenter  and  builder 
(  ^  estimates  given  for  general  repairs,"  &c.)  with  such  suc- 
cess as  to  warrant  expectations  ot  a  very  satisfactory  return 
&r  his  investment  at  the  close  of  the  year.  But  at  last  the 
wedding  took  place,  and  Noego,  the  manager,  exccedin<yly 
well  pleased  at  the  result  of  3ie  winter  season,  and  at  uie 
efficient  aid  he  had  received  fix>m  his  columbine,  actually 
presented  her  on  the  eventful  morning  with  a  ten-pound 
note.    Wasn't  this  an  honor  ? 


PERSONAL  REMINISCENCJiS  OF  A  WAE  COBr 
KESPONDENT  AT  VERSAILLES. 

It  was  my  good,  or  bad,  fortune,  according  as  die  case 
may  appear  to  the  intelligent  reader,  to  pass  the  four  win- 
ter months  of  1870-71  at  Versailles.  I  leave  it  an  open 
question  whether  it  was  bad  fortune  or  good  luck  to  have 
been  so  situated,  because  I  nevw  can  quite  make  up  my 
own  mind  outthat  point.    Liooking  at  it  through  the  soften- 


ing shadows  of  nearly  twelve  months,  the  stirring  incidents 
and  moments  of  excitement  stand  out  clear  and  vivid,  while 
the  recollection  of  many  dull,  miserable  days  is  almost 
blotted  out,  and  I  am  inclined  to  a^ce  with  my  friends 
who  envy  me  the  chance  that  compel&d  me  to  witness  a 
great  siege.  But,  then,  truth  ur^es  me  to  state  that  when 
I  can  sufficiently  abstract  myself  from  passing  events  to 
realize  what  was  taking  place  this  time  last  yeai*,  a  benumb- 
ing feeling  of  weariness  becomes  the  predominant  sensation 
in  my  mind.  And  I  think  in  this  respect  my  memory  i<i 
correct,  for  I  verily  believe  that  on  the  whole  a  catliedral 
verger,  or  the  sexton  of  a  small  and  healthy  country  parish, 
has  a  lively  life  compared  to  ours  before  i'aris.  The  troops 
arrived  tnumphantly,  and  expected  to  walk  straight  into 
the  capital ;  they  waited  about  a  little,  wondering  that  the 
gates  remained  closed,  and  then  we  literally  sat  down  be- 
fore the  walls,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  never  got  up 
again  for  four  months.  This  was  not  good  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy..  The  best  judges  considered  that  either 
they  would  open  the  gates  at  once,  or  would  hare  a  revolu- 
tion inside  in  a  few  days,  which  would  cause  them  to  do  so, 
or  that  they  would  be  starved  out  in  a  few  weeks.  They 
did  none  oi  these  things,  but  kept  us  out  in  the  cold  all  the 
winter  through.  My  reminiscences,  therefore,  of  Versailles 
are  of  a  gloomy  nature,  whereas  a  feeliuj^  of  satisfaction 
^lows  within  me  when  I  think  of  the  first  ^w  days  follow- 
ing the  armistice  that  preceded  the  peace. 

Our  society  was  pleasant  enough,  very  pleasant,  in  fact, 
for  individuals  were  more  agreeable  than  they  would  have 
been  under  apparently  more  favorable  circumstances.  Din- 
ner parties  we  had,  wet  and  jovial  ones ;  and  whist  parties 
prolonged  far  into  the  night ;  but  there  was  more  of  barbaric 

Profusion  than  of  comfort  in  our  feasts,  and  we  had  to  ^o  to 
ed  in  fur  boots  and  coats,  because  green  fire-wood  will  not 
burn.  Music  1  yes,  and  dancing  too.  Had  we  not  a  most 
gifted  pianist  among  us,  and  have  I  not  seen  a  great  author^ 
ity  on  military  matters  dancing  reels  in  his  shirt-sleeves  to 
the  bass  accompaniment  of  bombarding  guns?  Quiet 
evenings  we  enjoyed  also,  when  anxious  correspondents 
endeavored  to  weave  "  copy  "  fix)m  the  casual  observations 
of  diplomatic  Ups.  But  noisy  evenings  pall  at  last,  and 
after  all,  one  does  not  go  to  war  to  play  whist,  or  even  po- 
ker, which  is  a  much  more  excitins  pastime,  and  one  which 
kills  a  man,  in  apecuniary  sense,  tar  quicker  than  does  the 
former  game,  lliere  certainly  was  this  advantage  about 
the  place,  that  if  any  luckless  wight  lost  more  than  a  few 
francs  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  pay,  and  he 
might  write  any  number  of  cheaues,  drafts,  bills,  and  other 
documents  in  the  most  honoraole,  and  '*  pay  you  at  once, 
my  dear  fellow,"  sort  of  way,  feeling  quite  satisfied  that  he 
would  not  be  one  whit  the  poorer  for  all  his  literary  efforts. 
Cash  was  a  thing  unknown,  and  Craig's  Court,  though  dis- 
tant in  ordinary  times  less  than  half  a  day,  was  it  not 
practically  further  off*  than  the  Isles  of  Arabv,  wherever 
they  may  be.  This  tightness  in  the  money  market  amount- 
ed to  suffocation,  and  many  must  have  been  the  blessings 
showered  upon  the  heads  of  those  humane  persons  who 
eventually  came  to  our  relief. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  the  business,  just  about  the 
time  that  the  British  public,  following  the  opinions  of  the 
British  press,  had  maae  up  its  mind  that  it  was  all  up  with 
us,  and  that,  swooping  like  eagles  from  their  eyries  from 
north,  south,  and  west,  Keratry,  Chanzy,  Bourbaki,  unit- 
ing in  one  fiery  charge,  would  strike  with  beak  and  talon 
their  Prussian  prey,  and  sweep  us,  vainly  stru^ling,  across 
the  insulted  provinces  of  France  back  to  the  impious  land 
from  whence  we  came,  or,  as  a  most  gifted  French  writer 
has,  with  the  peculiar  delicacy  of  his  race,  put  it,  would 
"  revomit  us  across  the  Rhine."  It  was  not  until  the  in- 
telligent public  had  quite  made  up  its  mind  that  the  tide  of 
fortune  was  about  to  turn,  and  that,  gathering  strength  on 
its  way,  it  would  speedily  overwhelm  the  feeble  barriers 
opposed  to  it.  and  rush  triumphantly  to  relieve  the  capital, 
that  certain  gentlemen  from  Hamburg  arrived,  travelling, 
for  the  most  part)  in  greasy,  plain  clothes,  combining  the 
use  of  the  nose  with  that  of  the  ordinary  organs  of  aiticu- 
lation,  and  carrying  each  a  wonderfully  neavy  portmanteau 
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or  carpet-bag.  The/  took  quiet,  fteclnded  lodnringfl*  and 
began  to  do  a  nice  little  business  in  finding  recady  money 
ioT  the  French  authorities.  Tliey  also  proviled  the  neces- 
saries and  luxuries  of  life,  in  order  to  purchase  wliich  the 
.  money  was  required,  thereby  '  eeping  all  tho  profits  to  them- 
selves,  and  combining  in  their  o\vn  persons  the  offices  of 
capitalist  and  speculator.  It  was  a  very  nice  little  game, 
played  by  three  persons.  A  snys  to  B,  **I  must  have  tea, 
su^ar,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  snuff;  I  will  pay  vou  a  reason- 
able price  in  paper  bonds,  reileemable,  subject  to  certain 
contingencies,  at  some  future  time  ;  the  ex:u:t  date  is  uncer- 
tnin,  but  immaterial."  "  But,"  replies  B,  "  I  have  not  got 
any."  "  Ah  I "  says  A,  **  here  is  my  friend  C  will  sell  you 
plenty ;  the  price  is  a  little  lii?h  certainly,  and  he  requires 
cash  payment,  but  you  know  the  times  are  bad,  and,  in  fact, 
you  must  eet  the  articles,  and  at  his  own  price,  for  tliere  is 
no  competition."  "  Well,"  chuckles  B,  "  I  should  be  de- 
lighted to  sell  to  you,  in  exchange  for  the  valuable  securities 
you  are  kind  enough  to  offer,  and  I  would  gladly  buy  from 
Mr.  C,  but  unfortunately  he  requires  cash,  and  I  have  not  a 
blessed  cent ;  you  were  obliging  enough  to  borrow  all  I  had 
some  time  a^."  "Don't  distress  yourself,"  answers  A, 
^  we  can  easily  get  over  this  little  difficulty ;  C  is  such  an 
obliging  fellow ;  he  does  not  do  that  sort  of  thin?  himself, 
but  he  tells  me  he  knows  a  friend  who  he  thinks  he  might 
induce  to  lend  you  the  money  at  a  reasonable  rate  —  rea- 
sonable, of  course,  considerin<r  the  extraordinary  circum- 
stances of  the  case."  And  so  B  has  not  got  a  word  to  say, 
but  goes  off  to  find  C's  friend  who  considerately  does  his 
little  bill,  and  some  Hamburg  (rentleman  puts  the  money  in 
one  of  B's  pockets,  while  his  fnend  takes  it  out  of  the  other. 
It  is  all  rignt  and  above  board,  and  if  B  does  not  like  it, 
he  must  not  complain,  because  the  arrangement  was  quite 
satisfactory  to  two  parties  out  of  the  three,  and  if  the  ma- 
jority is  satisfied,  it  is,  of  course,  all  right,  and  the  minority 
must  not  kick  up  a  row.  All  political  economists  know 
this.  I  believe  —  that  is  to  say,  I  was  informed  —  that 
these  sentlemen  who  talked  with  their  noses  —  and  there- 
fore, I  suppose,  smelled  with  their  mouths  —  would  conde- 
scend sometimes  to  stoop  from  their  great  financial  aiTan<;e- 
ments,  and  assist  the  poor  and  needy  private  individual. 
I  was  glad  when  these  people  came  —  not  that  I  had  any 
desire  to  present  them  with  my  autograph,  but  bi^cause 
their  presence  reassured  me  amazingly,  and  in  spite  of  false 
prophets  at  home,  I  felt  certain  that  I  never  should  be  com- 
pelled to  leave  Versailles.  Their  arrival  was  a  symptom 
of  the  approaching  end,  too  evident  to  be  mistaken.  So  I 
gave  up  thinking  of  the  simultaneous  movement  of  Eeratry, 
Chanzy,  and  Bourbaki,  who  never  combined  in  any  Uiing 
except  in  the  formation  of  the  last  syllable  of  their  names, 
and  oeing  deprived  of  the  tonic  efiects  of  fear,  I  became 
duller  than  ever. 

There  was  really  nothing;  to  do.  You  might  knock  your 
horse's  hoofs  about  on  the  hard  high-road,  or  splash  around 
in  the  mud,  accordingly  as  it  froze  or  thawed.  Skating, 
certainly,  we  could  enioy  to  our  heart's  content;  and  1 
have  frequently  whiled  away  an  hour  gazing  with  envy, 
not  unmixed  with  awe,  at  what  at  first  sight  appeared  to 
be  a  pair  of  boots  performing  wonderful  evolutions  on  the 
ice.  On  approaching  nearer,  the  guiding  element,  in  the 
shape  of  a  cuirassier,  would  become  visible,  inserted  in  the 
boots,  and  eliding  with  agility,  if  not  with  grace,  over  the 
frozen  surrace,  notwithstanding  the  terrible  incumbrances 
on  his  legs,  and  the  length  of  the  sword  to  which  he  was 
attached.  On  great  occasions,  too,  the  grandes  lanse 
played.  I  don't  xnow  what  the  letter^writers  would  have 
done  without  these  grandes  lanse.  Whenever  they  were 
turned  on  there  was  a  sure  column.  The  animated  fore- 
ground, gay  with  bright  uniforms  and  glancing  arms ;  the 
desolation  in  the  distance;  the  merry  laugh,  interrupted 
by  the  boom  of  great  guns ;  the  conquerors  marching  about 
under  the  inscription  ^  tout  les  gloire  de  la  France  —  had 
all  to  be  worked  up  into  ^  picturesque  letters."  My  good- 
ness I  how  these  wretched,  themes  were  washed  out,  man- 
Sled,  and  wrung  dry  I  Then  there  were  the  individuals  to 
escribe.  This  style  of  thing.  Who  is  that  tall  colonel 
of  Cuirassiers,  who  looks  as  if  he  had  never  known  care  ? 


Hush  t  Bismarck  1  And  who  is  that  gallant  officer,  with 
such  a  frank,  enjoying  manner,  smoking  his  pipe,  convert- 
ing affably  with  common  soldiers  and  wounded  men? 
That  is  the  future  emperor  of  Germany.  And  the  quiet, 
silent  individual,  who  looks  as  if  he  had  nothing  to  do  with 
any  thing,  and  had  nothing  to  say  to  anybody?  Wh) 
would  have  thought  that  beneath  that  unpretending  forage 
cap  lurked  the  brain  of  a  Moltke  ?  And  so  on,  and  so  on. 
You  mi^ht  take  constitutionals  in  leafless  avenues,  or  shiver 
and  shake  about  the  Palace  Gardens,  and  look  at  the  cold 
marble  statues  till  you  were  nearly  frozen,  and  then  try 
and  warm  yourself,  on  the  principle  df  Mr.  Joirocks,  by 
gazing  at  the  wonderful  pictures  in  the  Chateau,  of  Alge- 
rian raids,  and  thinking  now  delicious  the  hot  sunlight  and 
cloudless  sky  looked,  and  how  much  more  life-like  were 
the  voluptuous  inmates  of  the  harem,  falling  with  so  much 
graceful  display  of  rosy  limbs  from  off  their  camels,  than 
tne  chill,  chaste  Dianas  and  snow-crowned  Venuses  out- 
side. 

The  Park  was  open  to  every  one,  but  it  is  monotcmoos 
work  riding  without  an  object,  and  such  an  idea  as  a 
steeple-chase,  hurdle-race,  or  paper-chase,  never  entered 
the  neads  of  the  stem  warriors  at  head-quarters,  who,  not 
being  able  to  kill  and  slay  their  enemies,  worked  hard  at 
the  only  method  of  destruction  in  their  power,  and  labored 
incessantly  to  waste  the  land  by  eatin?  and  drinking  up 
every  thing  in  IL  An  expedition  to  St.  Germain  was  a 
favorite  way  of  passing  the  time,  and  the  frUvre  of  gud- 
geons, and  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  hospitable  Pavdion 
de  Henry  /F.,  were  certainly  preferable  to  the  bustle,  huny- 
skurry,  and  bad  cooking  of  tne  Reservoir.  Better  a  dinner 
of  herbs  with  plenty  of  elbow-room,  than  a  stalled  ox  with 
many  princes.  Whether  it  was  the  gudgeons,  or  the  civil- 
ity of  Mons.  Barbotte,  the  beni'^nity  of  the  old  lady  at  the 
Compfoir,  or  the  obliging  disposition  and  nice  manners  of 
the  young  lady  who  m^e  the  beds,  I  know  not ;  but  cer- 
tainly there  existed  some  attraction  at  St  Germain  that 
drew  many  of  the  genus  '*  Correspondent"  to  that  pleasant 
place.  Of  course,  they  ostensibly  went  to  look  at  Moot 
Valerien  —  a  fertile  theme  for  letter-writing,  and  of  as 
much  use  to  the  Eternity  as  the  moon  was  to  the 
Weekly  Wire.  The  former  journal  was  always  narrat- 
ing how  Valerien  frowned,  or  Valerien  smiled,  or  how  the 
electric  li^ht,  slowly  revolving,  pierced  with  its  fiu^eearcb- 
ing  eye  Uie  surrounding  vloom,  in  much  the  same  way 
that  tJie  contributors  to  the  Wire  were  continually  talk* 
ing  of  climbing  up  the  heavens,  and,  I  suppose,  sliding 
down  the  other  side,  for  they  never  mentioned  how  they 
got  down ;  or  bursting  by  moonlight  or  being  shelled  by 
moonlight,  and  so  on  —  a  very  harmless  practice,  wiui 
which  the  Piccadilly  Pamphlet  was  ungenerous  enough 
to  find  fault,  asserting  even  that  there  was  no  moon  at  the 
time ;  as  if  it  were  likely  that  the  proprietors  of  a  journal 
with  the  largest  circulation  in  the  world  would  send  oat 
their  young  men  on  the  war-path,  unprovided  with  proper 
almanacs.  It  is  true  that  occasionally  it  was  possible  to 
pay  a  visit  to  the  outposts — ^^a  procetxling  which  was  not 
unlikely  to  draw  the  enemy's  fire,  and  was  not  much 
appreciated  by  the  sentries,  who  were  unable  to  retire 
gracefully  like  a  visitor,  who  could,  if  it  becran  to  get  un- 
pleasantly warm,  always  remember  that  he  had  an  ur^nt 
appointment  up  town.  On  purely  unselfish  motives, 
therefore,  we  refrained  from  troubling  the  outposts  mucli, 
and  making  the  most  of  the  little  liberty  accorded  by  the 
authorities,  who,  after  that  an  ** hereditary  Grand." ^waa 
half  scalped  by  a  ballet  at  St.  Cloud,  became  so  solicitoas 
of  our  welfare  as  almost  to  forbid  our  exposing  our  Tain- 
able  lives. 

It  was  a  fine  opportunity  for  moralizing,  but  a  little 
of  that  G;oes  a  long  way.  It  was  po6.4')le  to  |  hilosaphixe, 
too,  and  to  advance  strange  theories  to  account  for  the 
decadence  of  France ;  and  there  was  plenty  of  scope  fiMr 
self-congratulation  on  being  a  Briton,  and  **  not  as  olher 
men  are." 

The  general  aspect  of  life  was  certainly  most  Strang 
and  startling.    Sufaering  and  mirth,  callousness  and  morbul 
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sennbility,  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous,  bathos  and 
pathos,  the  g:rotes(iue  and  the  horrible,  were  all  mixed  to- 
gether, and  formed  a  ph:i5e  of  existence  difficult  to  realize 
and  impossible  to  describe.  You  mi^ht  see  in  the  hospital 
wards  of  the  Chateau,  men  beating  their  brains  out  against 
the  floor  in  the  most  fearful  agonies  that  the  human  Irame 
c  in  feel,  waiting  till  the  busy  surgeon  came  round  to  them  ; 
and  in  two  mmutea  you  mi^nt  hear  a  farcical  ebullition  of 
French  arrogance  sufficient  almost  to  move  wounded  men 
to  laughter.  You  might  listen  to  a  tale  of  woe  and  misery 
'  trulj,  simply,  and  graphically  told,  unfolding  an  almost 
£ithomles8  depth  of  grief,  and  in  the  next  minute  some  one 
will  pour  out  nis  grieyances  in  such  a  ludicrous  and  yet  so 
dramatic  a  way  that  the  feelings  stirred  up  by  the  first 
Btory  would  be  obliterated  by  the  last.  I  nave  laughed 
many  times  over  the  absurd  gestures  and  conversation  of 
the  old  women  who  used  to  w:dt  patiently  in  the  cold  for 
hoors  at  the  tobacco  shops,  in  the  hopes  of  getting  a  little 
snoflf,  and  at  the  same  time,  there  would  pass  across  the 
**  place  "  the  sad  daily  procession  carrying,  to  the  sound  of 
the  eraodest  music  ever  played  by  man,  the  bodies  of  the 
dead.  I  remember,  at  Rneims,  I  think  it  was,  coming  off  a 
lonv  jom-ney,  and  going  into  a  restaurant  to  ^et  a  cup  of 
coiiee.  The  landlord,  one  of  the  burly  type  ofFrcnchmen, 
rose  impatiently  from  his  seat,  and,  leaning  over  the 
coonter,  addressed  me  at  some  length  on  the  subject  of 
the  war,  ending  his  peroration  wi:h  a  gesture  of  despair, 
and  die  words,  **  France  is  lost,  we  have  no  coffee."  I 
returned  pensively  to  nunc  inn,  pondering  on  this  evidence 
of  the  decadence  of  France,  and  there  I  obtained  my  cup 
of  cofiee ;  bat  on  asking  for  some  cream,  the  smiling  visage 
of  die  trim  grisette  suodenlv  grew  grave.  With  uplifted 
finger  she  approached  me,  fiirtively  glancing  round  to  see 
that  no  one  was  near,  and  whispered,  *'  Sir,  this  is  not  a  war, 
it  is  a  pillage ;  those  gentlemen  have  taken  all  the  cream." 
From  thence  I  wandered,  sadly  ruminating  upon  this  fresh 
eridence  of  utter  ruin,  to  a  barber's  shop,  where  I  was 
partially  flayed  by  a  young  rustic  armed  with  an  exceed- 
iQgl/  blunt  razor.  In  a  corner  was  crouched  an  old  woman, 
blear^yed,  shrunk  and  shrivelled.  Out  of  natural  polite- 
ness I  hazarded  the  remark  that  we  lived  in  troublous 
times.  She  replied  not,  but  slowly  stretching  out  her 
skinny  arm,  she  beckoned  me  witn  ominous  finger  to 
Bppniach.  I  did  so.  From  the  unknown  depths  of  her 
dilapidated  dress  she  drew  a  pill-box,  and,  removing  the 
lid,  extracted  a  lump  of  camphor,  wrapped  up  in  a  rag, 
and  a  firagment  of  a  cigar  stump.  Plaintively  applying 
these  to  her  ancient  nose,  she  said,  *'  Alas  1  France  is  lost  I 
lopt!  there  is  no  longer  any  snuff.  Oh,  lala,  lala  I  oh,  lala, 
Islal "  It  is  natural,  no  doubt,  f(^  man  to  judge  of  the 
feelmgs  of  others  hy  his  own  sensations ;  but  where  out  of 
France  would  one  hear  such  trivial  circumstances  as  a 
scaiciu  of  coffee  and  snuff  quoted  gravely  as  signs  of  the 
roia  of  a  nation,  and  of  the  orutal  manner  in  which  war 
was  carried  on. 

So  the  long  days  of  the  siege  rolled  slowly  by,  the  inter- 
uls  between  the  sensation  scenes  bein^  filled  in  as  best 
might  be;  and  it  was  with  feelings  of  intense  relief  that, 
(m  riding  in  from  St.  Germain  one  fine  morning,  I  learned 
tbat  the  terms  of  an  armistice  had  been  agreed  upon,  and 
that  at  last  there  was  a  fair  prospect  of  peace.  Tne  news 
Kesaed  too  good  to  be  true ;  but  we  were  not  doomed  to 
nfler  long  suspense.  The  armistice  became  an  accom- 
plished fact,  the  great  siege  suns  ceased  to  roar  an  1  to 
echo  through  the  streets  and  leafless  woods,  and  with  the 
Itti  stroke  of  midnight,  on  an  ever-memorable  day,  we 
estered  upon  a  new  era  of  the  war,  and  experienced  a 
oniplete  change  in  our  lives,  our  modes  of  thought,  and 
oenipations. 

If  tiiis  change  was  so  much  appreciated  by  us,  how  much 
BHre  intense  must  have  been  the  feeling  of  relief  to  those 
^&r  months  had  been  separated  from  friends  and  rela- 
tlfss  m  Paris.  Men  showed  it  on  their  faces :  they  had  a 
*»t  of  reprieved,  released  look,  aa  if  the  tension  on  the 
omshaa  been  suddenly  withdrawn,  and  they  could  breathe 
^Ij  onoc  a^rain.  The  French  outposts  beyond  the  broken 
*ith  of  the  bridge  of  Sevres  became  quite  wild  when  they 


heard  the  news.    Holding  out  their  wide  trowsers  like  petti- 
coats, they  danced  with  Uie  demonstrative  energy  peculiar 
to  their  race,  and  laughed  and  cried,  to    the   astonish- 
ment of  the  stolid  sentry  on  the  other  side,  who  wondered 
what  the  ''pigs"  were  about.     Ah,  he  had  never  once  suf- 
fered defeat.    He  did  not  know  what  it  was  lo  struggle  on, 
weary  and  half-starved,  in  a  hopeless  cause,  or  he  mi^ht 
perhaps  have  joined  the  others  in  a  clumsy  caper  on  his  side 
of  the  bridge.     It  was  difficult  to  realize  our  freedom  at  first. 
There  was  no  longer  any  question  of  keeping  under  cover 
or  getting  under  nre,  of  special  passes  and  sauf  conduits. 
You  might  go  where  you  liked,  and  do  what  you  cho^e,  and 
could  almost  fancy  youi*self  once  more  a  free  man,  walking 
upon  independent  soil.     There  has  been  all  along  a  sort  or 
no  man's  land,  a  terra  incognita^  unknown  and  unexplored 
except  by  the  pickets  and  outposts,  a  great  tract  of  country 
lying  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  extending  all  the  way  round 
nortn-eastward  from  Bougival,  which  we  could  look  at  and 
peer  into  from  a  distance,  but  which  was  more  utterly  unat- 
tainable than  the  isle  of  Avelion.    Now  all  was  altered,  and 
you  could  ride  safely  through  woods,  parks,  and  villages 
which  a  few  days  previously  would  have  offered  most  mar- 
vellous facilities  ior  shaking    off   this    mortal  coil.     You 
mizht  visit  mysterious  batteries,  examine  the  marks  of  shot 
and  shell,  follow  the  devious  windings  of  the  trenches,  sit 
and  smoke  a  cigar  in  the  most  advanced  rifle-pit,  and  peep 
through  the  interstices  — just  sufficiently  large  to  admit  or 
the  muzzle  of  a  needle-min,  left  occasionally  under  the  fag- 
gots or  sand-bass  forming  the  coping    of  an    earthwork, 
pushed  up  to  within  a  iew  yards  of  the  enemies'  lines.    You 
might  walk  over  and  examine  the  French  works,  similar 
in  construction,  and  try  and  realize  what  the  scene  must 
have  been  a  few  days  before,  when,  sheltered  in  these  two 
shallow  trenches,  angry,  anxious  men,  ea2:er  for  each  other's 
blood,  lay  so  near  together  that,  without  raising  their  voices, 
they  could  exhaust  upon  each  other  the  vilest  epithets  and 
most  ingenious    oaths    in    their    respective    vocabularies. 
There  was  something  very  fascinating  in  this  new  liberty  — 
this  suddenly  acquired    rii^ht  to  "  circulate "  where    you 
pleased,  to  visit  places  hitherto  utterly  impossible,  to  go 
where  you  had  always  been  told  you  must  not  go,  and  to  do 
th:it  which  you  had  been  continually  forbidden  to  perform. 
We  tasted  the  sweets  of  realization.     We  had  had  one  en  1 
and  object  before  us  for  months,  and  at  length  we  had  at- 
tained it.    It  was  impossible  to  entirely  eliminate  the  feel- 
ing that  there  was  something  decidedly  wrong  in  going  a- 
bout  as  we  di  1,  a  feeling  which,  owing,  I  suppose,  to  the  de- 
pravity of  the  race,  always  gives  pleasure.    It  is  wicked,  no 
doubt,  and  similar  to  that  ex])erienced  by  bad,  bold  boys, 
who  successively  steal  their  dear  good  tutor's  fruit.    Free- 
dom is  very  sweet.    We  felt  like  school-boys  on  a  half-hol- 
iday, and  we  made  the  most  of  our  time  in  examining  all 
that  was  to  be  seen. 

Perhaps  the  mof^t  interesting  day's  work  that  could  be 
done  from  Versailles,  returning  the  same  evening,  was  a  visit 
to  the  battered,  ruined  fort  of  Issy,  including,  as  it  did,  a 
glimpse  of  the  Chateau  of  Meudon  and  the  fort  of  Vauves, 
and  a  goo<]  view  of  the  enceinte  and  tlie  city.  The  road 
runs  through  the  villages  of  Virafla^,  Chaville,  Sevres,  Bas 
Meudon,  and  Bellevue,  villages  which,  com[)ared  with  the 
destruction  which  had  fallen  on  Gerches  Yancresson  and 
SL  Cloud,  may  be  said  to  have  escaped  almost  unscathed 
by  war.  Yiraflay  and  Chaville  were  untouched,  but  in 
S<5vres  the  marks  of  shot  and  shell  began  to  show,  becoming 
more  numerous  as  the  front  was  neared,  in  the  same  way 
that  on  a  battle-field  you  will  see  men  wounded  and  killed 
in  all  manner  of  curious  ways,  scarcely  any  two  of  them 
being  hit  in  precisely  the  same  spot,  so  the  houses  in  th**se 
expc^ed  villages  were  suffering  irom  every  conceivable  sort 
of  contusion,  and  show  an  infinite  variety  of  blows,  bruises, 
and  rents.  Some  have  been  shot  through  the  head,  mat 
holes  having  been  torn  in  the  roof  by  bursting  shells;  outers 
were  merely  grazed,  a  shutter  knocked  oif  nere,  a  cornice 
shattered  there ;  others,  again,  which  had  escaped  the  iron 
hail,  had  become  so  demomized  by  the  brutal  incidents  of 
war  that  they  were  quietly  but  hopelessly  succumbing  to  a 
process  of  premature  decay. 
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From  near  Bas  Meudon  we  followed  on  foot  the  course  of 
the  German  approaches.  Entering  upon  the  railway  em- 
bankment bj  a  sheltered  gully,  the  besiegers  had  worked 
their  way  along  their  own  side  of  the  line,  burrowing  like 
moles,  well  under  cover,  until  they  reached  a  bridrre  shel- 
tered from  the  enemy's  fire.  Making  a  bolt  across  this,  they 
established  themselves  on  the  other  side,  and  continued 
slowly  boring  their  way  along,  forming,  as  they  went,  a  safe 
commodious  trench.  Every  depression  in  the  ground  had 
been  utilized ;  every  rise  taken  advantage  of,  to  dig  rifle-pits 
or  throw  up  a  little  earthwork,  sun'ounded  with  sand-bags, 
and  on  the  only  ridge  which  at  all  commanded  the  line,  and 
which  was  also  therefore  exposed  to  the  guns  of  Issy,  they 
had  fortified  themselves  quite  sufficiently  to  render  it  secure 
against  any  ordinary  attack.  Thus  they  had  crept  on,  bit 
by  bit,  as  far  as  Chamard  Station,  where  they  were  met  by 
the  French,  workinj^  to  meet  them.  Here  they  had  thrown 
up  a  strong  barricade  across  the  line,  not  more  than 
twenty  yards  distant  from  the  defences  of  the  French.  At 
right  angles  to  the  barricade,  and  consequently  parallel  to 
the  railway,  they  had  dug  rifle-pits,  and  fortified  themselves 
pretty  strongly,  in  a  position  from  which  their  fire  must 
have  proved  very  galling  to  the  gunners  on  the  fort,  their 
nearest  pits  being  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the 
ramparts.  The  French  barricade  was  approached  by  a  very 
neatly  executed  covered  way  from  the  fort,  and  they  had  also 
thrown  up  earthworks  and  dug  pits  close  to  the  station,  in 
order  to  keep  the  enemy  in  check.  What  an  exciting  time 
they  must  have  had  in  these  opposing  works,  creeping  about 
like  mice,  burrowing  like  moles,  peering  through  interstices 
in  fascines,  chinks  in  shutters,  and  crevices  in  the  earth  I  Issy 
was  a  wonderful  sight  to  see,  a  marvellous  example  of  the 
destructive  effects  of  a  bombardment  upon  lofly  buildings, 
and  the  comparative  slight  result  obtained  against  the  earu- 
works  and  masonry  of  Uie  fortified  lines.  £  is  a  fine  speci- 
men of  a  fortification  depending  entirely  upon  adapted 
science  for  its  strength.  Placed  on  a  perfectly  level  plain, 
dominated  by  tlio  low  hills  above  rleury,  Meudon,  and 
Chamard,  it  b  indebted  in  no  way  to  nature,  and  has,  in 
consequence,  been  planned  and  built  with  especial  care. 
Without  entering  very  minutely  into  technicalities,  which 
would  be  partly  unintelligible  to  the  reader,  and  wholly  so 
to  myself,  I  will  endeavor  to  give  some  idea  of  this  fort, 
which,  on  account  of  its  exposea  position,  was  singled  out 
as  the  one  most  suitable  for  attack.  It  is  construct^  on  the 
level  plain ;  the  ground,  sloping  slightly  from  it,  forms  an 
admirable  field  of  fire  all  around.  In  shape  it  is  pentagonal, 
built  on  the  principle  of  the  French  bastion  trace,  which 
differs  slightly  in  tne  salient  and  entering  angles  of  the 
bastion  fironts  from  that  adopted  in  other  schools  of  military 
engineering.  The  first  obstacle  to  an  opposing  force  consists 
of  a  strong  abaltis  or  chevaux'-de'fiise^  of  branches  and 
trees,  which  follows  the  configuration  of  the  fort  a  little  in 
advance  of  the  glacis.  Just  at  the  foot  of  the  slope  forming 
the  glacis  a  stockade  or  palisade  is  also  fixed.  The  curtains 
and  faces  of  the  bastions  are  formed  in  the  usual  manner, 
the  upper  part  of  sloped  earth,  the  lower  of  earth,  faced 
with  stone  and  brick  mixed.  The  counterscarp  is  construct- 
ed of  the  same  material.  The  fosse  is  very  wide,  level  at  the 
bottom,  and  of  about  twenty  feet  in  deptn.  The  principal 
entrance  towards  Paris,  and  the  posterns  on  either  side,  are 
defended  by  small  interior  stockaded  works.  On  the  right 
of  the  soutn-west  front  (that  facing  Meudon)  is  a  lunette, 
situated  close  to  a  small  graveyard,  and  connected  with  the 
main  work.  Two  heavy  guns,  mounted  in  this  outlying 
fort,  caused  great  annoyance  to  the  Prussian  batteries  before 
and  during  the  bombardment.  On  the  left  of  the  same 
front  —  that  is,  towards  Chamard  Station  —  another  small 
stockaded  earthwork  had  been  thrown  up.  Guns  of  very  va- 
rious calibres  were  mounted  on  the  fort,  which  is  armed  on 
all  faces,  excepting  over  the  front  opposite  to  Paris.  Every 
▼ariety  of  arm  was  represented,  fix>m  the  cumbrous  heavy 
pieces  of  naval  ordnance,  to  the  light,  i  aunty-looking  guns 
of  the  field  artillery.  The  curtains  and  bastion  faces  were 
armed  with  iron  naval  guns,  measuring  about  16  centimetres 
in  diameter  of  bore,  and  with  long  bronze  24  lbs.,  all  of 
which  are  muzzle-loading.    All  the  iron  naval  guns,  and 


most  of  the  24  lbs.,  are  rifled.  On  the  flank  of  the  bi»- 
tions,  placed  so  as  to  command  the  approaches,  and  sweep 
with  a  cross-fire  the  faces  of  the  curtains  and  fronts,  were 
placed  12  lb.  and  16  lb.  siege  ^uns,  a  few  of  which  only  are 
rificd.  Besides  the  cannon  enumerated,  there  was  a  battery 
of  four  10-inch  mortars  on  the  bastion-face  looking  towards 
Sdvres.  The  guns  in  this,  as  in  all  the  other  forts  forming 
the  extra-mural  defences  of  Paris,  are  mounted  en  barbette^ 
and  usually  worked  in  embrasures  formed  of  gabions,  fas- 
cines, and  barrels  filled  with  sand  or  clay;  but  in  someio- 
stances  the  pieces  were  placed  so  as  to  nre  over  the  leTel 
parapet.  Of  casemates,  properly  so-called,  there  are  none. 
They  had  excavated  bomb  proofs  in  the  solid  earth  forming 
the  parapet,  but  had  not  mounted  any  guns  or  pierced  them 
with  embrasures.  The  external  defences  of  Paris,  though 
they  are  regular  forts  as  to  shape,  and,  in  so  far  as  thej 
have  brick  and  stone,  built  scarp  and  counterscarp,  par- 
take more  of  the  nature  of  an  earthwork  than  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned 81  one  and  mortar  forts.  Of  the  relative  merits  of  the 
two  systems  I  know  nothing.  One  thing  is  obvious  to  any 
one  who  has  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  the  operationi 
of  the  Germans  during  the  bombardment,  and  that  is,  that 
although  the  lines  ana  defences  of  a  fort  may  be  scarce!/ 
damaged  at  all,  it  is  impossible  for  men,  unless  property 
sheltered,  to  work  their  guns  under  the  sort  of  fire  that  can 
be  brought  to  bear  against  them  from  batteries  erected  at 
even  considerable  distances.  The  French  sailors  who  in  a 
great  measure  manned  the  forts  are  first-rate  men,  and  no 
doubt  fought  their  guns  as  lon^  as  they  could.  One  glance 
at  the  interior  of  Issy  was  sufficient  to  show  that  no  man 
could  have  lived  under  the  storm  of  shot  and  shell  that 
worked  such  destruction  there.  It  has  come  to  be  very 
nearly  a  question  of  shelter,  and  certainly  if  the  gunners  in 
Fort  Issy  nad  been  well  protected,  there  existed  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  have  remained  there  as  long  as  they 
haa  a  ration  of  food.  The  Frendh  appear  to  have  heen 
marvellously  remiss  in  this  respect.  During  the  four  months 
which  elapsed  afler  the  city  was  invested,  they  did,  com- 
paratively speaking,  nothing  to  better  their  condition.  In 
Issy  they  did  not  seem  to  have  made  any  preparations  for  a 
bombardment.  No  splinter  proofs  had  been  erected  over 
the  batteries ;  no  efforts  maae  to  house  the  men  in  some 
more  commodious  bomb-proof  shelter  than  that  which  was 
afforded  by  the  casemates ;  the  lofly  peace  barracks  even 
lefl  standing,  making  capital  targets  for  the  enemies'  guns, 
and  the  men  remained  in  them  till  they  were  actually 
shelled  out.  An  artist  desirous  of  drawing  a  picture  entitled 
"  War  and  the  effects  thereof,"  could  not  have  had  a  hetter 
study  than  the  terreplein^  or  interior,  of  Fort  Issy.  The  bar- 
racks and  officers'  quarters  were  not  only  knocked  to  pieces, 
but  portions  of  them  had  been  actually  ground,  powdered, 
and  smashed  into  dust  as  fine  as  if  they  had  been  brazed  in 
a  mortar.  Of  the  portions  of  the  walls  left  standing  there 
was  scarcely  a  spot  the  size  of  your  hand  which  was  not 
marked  by  shot  or  splinters  of  shell,  and  the  ground  was 
strewed  around  with  broken,  jagged  bits  of  rusty  iron.  In 
the  batteries  things  were  very  different,  and  the  damage 
done  is  comparatively  slight.  The  mortar  battery  must  have 
proved  a  pretty  hot  comer,  judging  by  the  shell  splinters 
strewn  thickly  about,  and  on  tne  south-eastern  bastion  a  gun 
had  been  struck,  and  the  embrasure  knocked  to  pieces.  On 
the  exterior  slope  of  the  parapet,  especially  on  tne  southern 
side,  the  shot-holes  were  very  numerous.  The  German  fire 
had  evidently  been  concentrated  on  two  points  —  the  bar- 
racks and  houses,  and  the  masonry  of  the  curtain  facing  the 
hill  at  Fleury,  on  which  their  most  advanced  mortar  battery 
was  placed.  Here  they  endeavored  to  make  a  breach,  snd 
had  so  far  succeeded  that  they  had  knocked  a  hole  clean 
through  the  stone-work  into  the  casemate  behind,  which 
aperture  the  French  filled  up  with  sand-bags.  The  damage, 
though  serious,  in  no  way  rendered  the  fort  open  to  assault, 
the  breach  being  still  quite  impracticable.  A  circular  open- 
ing of  no  great  size  had  been  made  in  the  scarp,  but  above 
it  there  remained  intact  at  least  four  feet  of  solid  masonry, 
together  with  the  coping  and  the  earth,  forming  the  upper 
portion  of  the  ramparts.  Both  bastion  flanks  are  also  un- 
touched, and  a  storming  party  would  have  found  themselves 
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(enibly  enfiladed  by  a  cross-fire  from  either  side.  The 
oouDterscarp,  too,  hsA  e8cape<l,  not  a  single  shot  having 
struck  the  edge  of  the  fosse;  and  the  outer  defences,  such  as 
the  palisade  and  chevatuMie-frise,  had  sustained  but  little 
damage;  yet  the  French  expected  an  assault  was  imminent 
bjthe  fact  that  quantities  of  canister  and  grape  were  lying 
in  the  service  magazines  ready  for  use.  From  the  ramparts 
8  elimpse  could  m  obtained  of  the  German  batteries  on  the 
heights  above  Chamard  and  Meudon,  and  of  the  mortar 
battery  at  Fleury  —  that  is  to  say,  their  position  was  indi- 
cated by  little  open  spaces  in  the  woods  wnere  the  trees  had 
been  felled  to  unmask  the  guns.  On  the  right,  prominent 
on  account  of  its  size  and  situation,  lay  the  Chateau  of  Meu- 
don, its  bare  walls  standing  out  bleak  and  drear  against  the 
e?eninv  sky.  Ouce  an  epitome  of  civilization,  taste,  and  art, 
DOW  a  neap  of  smoke-begrimed  but  gilded  ruins.  On  our 
way  home  we  overtook  upon  the  rauway  the  detachments 
mt^Tf^liing  in  from  their  day's  outpost  duty,  the  men  sing- 
ing in  diorus,  laughing,  joking,  and  evidently  in  great 
good  spirits;  they  were  happy  at  the  thought  that  their 
trials  and  hardships  were  at  an  end,  and  pleased,  no  doubt, 
to  find  themselves  the  glad  possessors  of  unperforated  skins. 
Small  parties  of  poor  peasants  were  also  wending  their 
weaiy  way  out  of  Paris,  each  man  carrying  a  small  bundle, 
in  search  of  the  houses  in  which  they  dwelt.  In  many  cases, 
diey  must  have  found  nothing  but  a  heap  of  ruins ;  others 
inll  have  found  the  bare  walls  standing,  out  all  their  fumi- 
tme  removed,  broken,  and  scattered  about  the  roads;  others, 
again,  must  have  been  astonished  to  see  the  lowly  dwellings, 
in  which  they  lefl  notliing  but  the  coarse  but  useful  articles 
of  humble  dooiestic  life,  replete  with  elegant  and  luxurious 
articles,  culled  from  the  neighboring  houses  of  the  better 
Gort 

But  though  Issy  was  the  most  instructive,  I  need  scarcely 
aj  that  Vsuerien  was  the  most  interesting  object  to  be  seen. 
The  former  afibrded  an  excellent  opportimity  of  judging  of 
the  skill  displayed  by  the  besiegers  in  topo^apnical  engi- 
neering, and  the  care  and  prudence  with  which,  in  making 
their  approaches,  they  had  utilized  every  little  natural  ad- 
Taatage  afforded  by  the  nature  of  the  ground.  Nothing  is 
too  great  or  too  small  far  this  people.  The  smallest  detail 
b  treated  with  the  same  care  mat  is  given  to  the  most  com- 
prehensive scheme.  From  the  masteivmind  who  traces  on  the 
map  the  outline  of  the  plans,  which  he  leaves  to  others  to  fill 
in,  down  through  manv  gradations,  to  the  raw  soldier,  —  the 
animated  target,  turning  over  his  shovel-fiill  of  earth,  un- 
consciously obedient  to  the  directing  brain,  -^  all  know  their 
own  separate  tasks,  all  are  thorouj^ly  conversant  with  the 
dnties  peculiar  to  dieir  station.  There  is  no  necessity  for 
interference  or  instruction.  The  superior  has  but  to  give 
hit  order ;  the  subordinate  has  all  the  knowledge  necessary 
to  obey.  Calm  and  secluded,  far  firom  the  scene  of  strife, 
it  works  ha  way  down,  in  all  cases  thoroughly  obeyed,  from 
the  highest  to  we  lowest,  till  it  stirs  the  sturdy  muscles  of 
the  soldier  laboring  in  the  foremost  trench.  Still  Valerien 
we  had  throughout  looked  upon  as  the  great  stronghold  of 
Uie  enemy ;  and  I,  among  others,  hurried  off  there  in  time 
to  see  the  red,  white,  and  blue  hauled  down,  and  replaced 
by  the  black,  white,  and  red. 

It  was  too  late,  however,  to  see  much  that  evening,  and  I 
toon  paid  the  fort  another  visit,  proceeding,  the  barricades 
having  been  cleared  away,  by  Ville  d'Auray  and  Montre- 
tont,  and  returning  through  what  was  once  the  lovely  vil- 

tof  St.  Cloud, 
and  about  Montretont  the  houses  were  knocked  about 
in  a  marvellous  manner,  smashed  into  strange,  fantastic 
dupes.  Boofis  blown  off,  floors  blown  up,  walls  blown  in. 
Bau  of  a  house  carried  away  here,  laying  the  whole  inte- 
rior bare,  and  showing  the  articles  of  furniture  still  stand- 
iag  on  the  shattered  remnant  of  the  floor ;  there  one  with  the 
nof  swept  clean  away.  On  this  side  a  conservatory,  with 
^£ag  exotics  still  standing  in  the  flower-pots,  but  with  the 
hon  top  all  twisted  and  curled  up  into  long  cockscrew  shav- 
iafs  by  the  tearing  passage  of  a  shell ;  on  that,  a  very  pret- 
ty vilU,  otherwise  untouched,  but  just  grazed  by  a  shot, 
which  has  knocked  all  the  shutters  and  jalousies  into  tooth- 
pidu,  smashed  the  ornamental  cornices,  caught  the  leaden 


water-pipe  and  twirled  it  up  in  the.  air  in  ribbons,  and  final- 
ly broken  off  the  upper  corner  of  the  wall.  Nearly  all  the 
houses  had  been  fired,  and  were  still  sending  up  dull  clouds 
of  smoke  —  fittino;  incense  to  be  offered  to  the  god  of  war. 
Most  of  the  dwellings  are  pretty  suburban  villas  belonging 
to  rich,  well-to-do,  comfortable  people ;  and  are  furnished 
in  that  light,  elegant,  but  somewuat  gaudy  style  which  de- 
lights the  heart  of  the  Parisian  trader  who  has  "  made  his 
Fue."  I  could  see  through  the  shot-holes  and  windows,  as 
rode  along,  bits  of  bright  broken  furniture,  gilded  chairs, 
lar^e  mi.  rors,  gilt  candle-sticks,  clock  cases,  &c.  —  all  black 
and  grimy  with  smoke  and  dirt,  scorched,  cracked,  and 
blistered  with  heat,  trodden  under  foot,  covered  with  mud, 
filth,  and  dust.  As  to  the  road,  it  was  in  places  strewed 
with  furniture,  broken  toys,  remnants  of  curtain?  and  hang- 
ings, smashed  perambulators,  &c.  The  insides  of  the  houses 
seemed  to  have  been  simply  dragged  out  and  scattered 
broadcast  over  the  face  of  tne  earth.  A  few  poor  people, 
principally  servants,  had  wandered  back,  and  were  tinudly 
peering  about  among  the  ruins,  looking  like  sad,  silent  spec- 
tres of  the  past,  compelled  to  revisit  their  former  haunts. 
They  had  brought  food  with  them,  and  were  engaged  in 
making  fires  of  green  wet  sticks,  patching  up  holes  and 
making  themselves  as  comfortable  as  possible  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. Jt  was  not  a  cheerful  scene,  and  I  was  glad 
to  get  away.  There  is  an  excellent  view  firom  the  road 
leading  up  to. Valerien;  groups  of  people  were  walking  in 
the  Bois  de  Boijlogne,  or  standing  on  tne  race-course,  look- 
ing anxiously,  ^rhaps,  at  the  sites  of  their  houses  and  vil- 
las, and  wondering  in  what  condition  they  would  find  their 
property  when  they  could  obtain  permission  to  leave  the 
city.  Behind  us  lay  the  blackened,  smoke-shrouded  rem- 
nants of  Montretout.  It  was  the  first  genial  day  of  the 
young  year.  The  air  felt  balmy,  the  sun  was  bright  and 
warm,  oirds  were  singing  to  welcome  returning  ufe  and 
crowd),  the  bosom  of  me  Seine  was  still  and  placid,  unruf* 
fled  by  the  slightest  breeze;  the  shattered  arches  cast  a 
picturesque  r^ection  upon  the  surface  of  the  waters ;  nu- 
merous tall  chimneys  in  the  capital  were  rolling  out  great 
clouds  of  smoke,  as  though  industry  was  in  full  swing.  The 
scene  was  very  charming  —  so  full  of  hope,  life,  and  peace. 
The  sweet  spring-time,  with  its  returning  life ;  the  vivifying 
rays  of  the  great  dispenser  of  heat  and  light,  gathering 
strength  there  day  by  day ;  the  song  of  the  bird,  and  the 
burstmg  of  each  blaiue  and  bud,  seemed  emblematical  of 
fresh  vigor  and  new  life  to  the  nation  which  had  just  issued 
firom  such  a  long,  dreary  winter  of  suffering  and  woe.  Who 
would  have  then  thought  that "  the  end  was  not  yet,"  but  that 
darker  scenes  had  yet  to  come  1  Yalenen  is  a  five-sided 
fortress.  The  lines  of  the  pentagon  are,  on  the  side  nearest 
Paris,  about  four  hundred  metres  lon^ ;  on  the  opposite  fix>nt 
they  measure  only  three  hundred  and  fiity .  The  contour  of 
these  lines  is,  as  is  the  easf  also  atlsspr,  drawn  on  the  French 
bastion-trace,  and  they  wei^  armed  with  twenty-four,  twelve, 
and  six-pounder  bronze  muzzle-loading  guns.  Within  a 
circle  having  a  radius  of  about  half  a  mile  from  the  fort  as 
a  centre,  the  ground  rises  in  gentle  slopes.  It  is  devoted 
principally  to  the  culture  of  the  vine,  and  is  of  a  bare  and  un- 
interesting character.  Within  the  bastion-trace  the  gradi- 
ent becomes  much  more  steep,  and  the  land  rises  rapidly  to  a 
height  of  about  four  hundred  feet,  forming  a  steep  hill,  hav- 
ing an  artificially  levelled  top,  on  which  are  erected  partial- 
ly casemated  barracks  for  the  accommodation  of  troops, 
bomb-proof  magazines  for  ammunition,  officers'  quarters, 
commandant's  house,  chapel,  and  numerous  other  building 
On  this  flat  summit  is  also  erected  a  battery,  armed  with  the 
heaviest  iron  naval  guns  in  the  possession  of  the  French.  These 
are  breech-loading  pieces,  and  two  of  them  measure  six- 
teen centimetres  in  oiameter  of  bore.  Raised  above  its  fel- 
lows, on  a  "  cavalier,"  or  mound  of  earth,  protected  by  ga- 
bions, sand-bags,  bams  filled  with  clay,  &c.,  is  placed  a  huge 
breech-loading  piece  of  ordnance.  Fixed  on  each  side  of 
the  wrou^ht-iron  carriage  are  two  davits,  or  cranes,  fitted 
with  tackles,  whereby  the  muzzle  can  be  hove  up  or  low- 
ered, in  order  to  depress  or  elevate  the  gun.  So  unwieldy 
is  this  gigantic  weapon  that  without  the  assistance  of  some 
such  mechanical  contrivance  it  would  have  been  impossible 
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to  alter  the  angle  at  which  the  gun  was  oriorinally  fixed.  This 
cannon  measures  twenty-five  centimetres  in  diameter  of 
bore,  and  is  the  one  which  threw  a  bolt  about  seventy-five 
centimetres  in  length  ri'^ht  across  the  Seine  on  to  the  slope 
below  the  terrace  at  St.  Germain,  thereby  scattering  the 
crowd  of  idle  sight-seers  congregated  there,  and  interfering 
coni^iderably  wiui  the  d^estion  of  the  peaceful  diners  in  the 
hospitable  saUms  of  the  Pavilion  Henry  IV.  Below  tlus 
monster  are  the  other  two  breech-loading  iron  (luns  of  nine- 
teen centimetres  calibre,  wliich  fired  on  Bougival  and  Ville 
St.  Cloud ;  while  on  either  side  of  them  the  b«atterie8  are 
filled  up  with  eight  muzzle-loadin?  marine  ^ns,  of  sixteen 
centimetres  bore.  Half  way  up  the  slope,  oetween  the  or- 
dinary bastions  and  the  heavy  naval  battery,  and  on  the  south- 
em  face  of  the  hill,  was  a  tier  of  guns,  principally  twenty- 
four-pounders,  throwing  a  lonij  conical  shot  of  fifty-Fix 
pounds  in  wei,:;ht.  Afost  of  these  were  dii-ected  a^^ainst 
Sdvres,  Montretout  and  Ville  d'Auray.  On  this  level  also 
a  splinter-proof  battery  was  in  course  of  construction  ;  the 
uprights  had  been  fixed,  but  the  work  would  seem  to 
have  been  suddei  ly  interrupted,  as  there  were  no  prepa- 
rations visible  f  r  completing  the  frame,  or  mountins: 
guns.  The  guns  are  all  mounted  en  barbette^  and  many  of 
them  are  placed  on  fronts  and  faces  unprovided  with  em- 
brasures, and  have  been  simj.ly  fired  over  the  edge  of  the 
parapet.  These  guns  have  bet-'U  elevated  to  such  an  ansle 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  depress  the  trails  into  holes 
du^in  the  earth  for  that  purpose. 

fiefides  the  defences  of  the  principal  fort,  two  outlyin<; 
earthworks  or  redoubts  had  been  thrown  up  during  the 
sie^re ;  one  in  the  direction  of  Rueil,  and  at  a  conFiderable 
dis<tance  fipom  the  main  work,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
traverses.  This  is  the  redoubt  well  known  to  you  under 
the  name  of  the  "  Windmill  battery,"  which  was  very  ac- 
tive in  its  attentions  to  the  fourth  corps  durin?  the  5ortie  of 
the  2X£t.  No  siege  guns  had  been  mounted  in  it.  It  was 
armed  for  the  occasion  with  field  artillery  only.  The  other 
outwork  is  thrown  out  upon  the  southern,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  the  south-western  side.  It  was  armed  with 
heavy  guns,  and  was  very  active  at  one  time.  It  was  this 
battery  which  shelled  the  Landwehr  officers  out  of  their 
comfoi-table,  quiet  quarters  near  Marly,  and  from  the  auda- 
cious mouth  of  one  of  its  guns  was  thrown  the  shell  which 
fell  not  far  firom  the  acqucduct  of  Marly,  having  been,  it  is 
supposed,  flimed  at  a  distinguished  group  who  were  survey- 
ing the  scene  from  the  secure  elevation  afforded  by  that 
budding.  At  Valerien  or  at  Issy  the  French  appeared  to 
have  wasted  their  time,  and  thrown,  away  their  opportuni- 
ties sadly ;  scarcely  any  preparation  had  been  made  for  a 
bombardment.  No  proper  measures  had  been  taken  to  pro- 
vide even  proper  sleeping  places  for  the  men,  and  the 
bastion  fronts  and  batteries  were  very  much  exposed. 

Hie  homeward  route  lay  through  St.  Cloud.  St  Cloud 
once  contained  in  itself  all  the  evidences  of  what  we  con- 
sider a  highly  civilized  phase  of  existence.  Inhabited  by 
men  whose  deUght  it  was  to  gather  up  all  that  wealth,  in- 
dustry, and  artistic  skill  could  produce,  its  houses  were 
patterns  of  ornamental  science  and  art.  And  what  has 
oeen  the  net  result  of  this  ?  AVhat  is  the  appearance  of 
the  place  now  ?  Rows  of  skeleton  houses,  bare  blackened 
walls,  charred  raflers,  and  deserted  hearths,  show  how 
quickly  man  can  destroy  what  man  has  toiled  and  striven 
to  set  up.  Could  we  but  comprehend  the  misery  that  is 
represented  by  these  outward  signs,  and  trace  to  the  end 
the  story  connected  with  each  shattered  dwelling  and  each 
nameless  grave,  we  might  well  cry  in  despair.  How  can 
these  things  be  ?  Where  is  the  Providence  that  allows  the 
innocent  to  suffer  for  faults  or  ignorances  they  were  power- 
less to  control  ? 

The  road  from  here  passed  through  the  Park  of  St. 
Cloud,  where  the  scene,  equally  desolate,  became  in  its 
bareness  almost  grotesque.  The  chateau  stood  a  black, 
fire-riven  wreck,  looking  strangely  out  of  place  with  the 
still  neat,  though  neglected,  contour  of  the  orange-trees 
and  clinped  yews,  xhe  statues  did  not  appear  to  have 
sharfsd  in  the  universal  grie£  Venus,  with  mock  modesty, 
was  still  calling  attention   to    her    half-hidden    charms. 


Fanns  were  dancing,  satyrs  grinning,  and  gentlemen  with 
nothing  on  still  complacently  playins  quoits.  Theae  sta^ 
ues  were  so  utterly  at  variance  with  uie  scene,  and  in  their 
action,  attitudes,  and  occupations  reflected  such  a  bitter 
moral,  such  a  biting  sarc'asm,  upon  the  lives,  thoughts,  ^ 
feelings  of  the  men  around  them,  that  had  I  wished  tt 
write  an  essay  upon  the  rantability  of  human  affairs,  I 
should  have  sat  down  for  my  inspiration  beneath  ene  of  die 
shell-struck  chestnuts  in  the  pare. 


LA  MARQUISE  D£  POMPADOUR. 

Prophbcies  frequently  work  their  own  fulfilment  Mac- 
beth, if  we  are  to  oelieve  the  old  chronicles,  mio^ht  never 
have  been  Duncan's  murderer,  nor  King  of  Scotland,  \aA 
not  the  *'  weird  listers  "  suggested  the  crime  by  prophedc 
warnings ;  and  Jeanne  Antoinette  Poisson  mi?ht  never  hare 
become  the  mistress  and  counsellor  of  Louis  XV.,  nor  have 
swayed  the  destinies  of  France,  had  not  a  French  fibyl 
foretold  that  she,  Jeanne,  would  one  day  become  ^  part  aoU 
parcel  of  the  kine,"  and  a  lucky  prophecy  it  proved,  at 
leafit  for  Madame  Lobon  (the  sibyH,  its  fulfilment  obtaining 
for  her  an  annuity  of  six  hundi^ed  uvres  for  the  remainder 
of  her  life. 

Poisson  mkre  was  refined  and  educated  —  a  woman  of 
great  beauty,  a  sceptic,  and  a  philosopher,  with  no  moralfl 
to  speak  of.  She  seized  upon  the  prophecy  with  the 
utmost  avidity,  and  resolved  to  bring  it  to  pass.  Jeanne 
Antoinette  was  only  nine  years  of  age  when  her  destiny 
was  revealed  to  her,  and  from  that  time  her  mother  never 
cea  ed  inflaming  the  girl's  imagination  by  glowing  pictures 
of  her  preordained  greatness  until  the  reauzation  of  these 
pictures  became  the  dream  of  her  lilie.  Such  mothers  and 
daughters  wero  very  common  in  France  during  the  eigh- 
teenth century. 

Poisson  pere  was  attached  to  the  victualling  department 
of  the  army,  and  made  much  money,  but  was  a  man  of 
extremely  coarse  and  vulirar  habits  —  failings  which  caused 
Madame  la  Marquise,  in  her  great  days,  much  annoyance. 
One  day,  when  intoxicated  (so  say  the  scandalous  chronicles 
of  the  period),  he  staggered  into  hb  daughter's  apartment, 
while  tne  king  was  with  her,  and  fsoniliarly  slapping  the 
royal  visitor  upon  the  shoulder,  saluted  him  with  "  ^il^  mtm 
qendre !  "*  (Ah,  son-in-law  !)  For  this  breach  of  etiqu^te 
M.  de  Poisson  was  baniFhed  the  court,  and  narrowly  escaped 
being  the  subject  of  a  lettre  de  cachet. 

Jeanne  Antoinette  was  extremely  beautiful :  golden  hair, 
elegant  figure,  dignified  presence,  and  noble  reatures,  of 
which  the  great  charm  lay  rather  in  their  wondrous  mobility 
than  in  their  rogularity  of  form.  Even  her  bitterest  enemies 
a^ree  that  no  psdnter  nas  or  could  do  justice  to  her  rare 
charms  of  expression.  To  this  beauty  she  united,  thanks 
to  her  motlier,  ^very  elegant  and  intellectual  accomplish- 
ment; she  played  bewilchingly  upon  tlie  lute  ana  the 
clavecin,  dancea  and  sang  like  a  professional  artiste ;  aff  an 
actress  she  was  scarcely  surpassed  by  the  moA  accomplisbeii 
ladies  of  the  Com^die  Fran^aise ;  she  engraved  admirably 
upon  stone  and  steel,  and  her  skill  in  the  use  of  the  brush 
and  the  pencil  is  attested  in  the  paintings  upon  some  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  Sevres  poroelain  that  we  posseae,  and 
which  bear  her  name. 

At  twenty  her  mother  married  her  to  Lenormand  d'Etioles, 
the  nephew  of  Lenormand  de  Toumehem,  a  rich  far- 
mer-general ;  the  husband  was  little,  ugly,  and  ili-ehaped, 
and  as  contemptible  in  mind  as  he  was  in  body.  For  such 
an  one  the  brilliant  Jeanne  could  have  neither  love  nor 
respect  Her  thoughts  wero  still  running  upon  the  proph- 
ecy, and  she  used  naively  to  S2iy  to  M.  d'EtioIes,  **  I  will 
never  be  unfiuthful  to  you  save  for  the  King  of  France  and 
Navarro  1 "  To  this  roservation,  to  which  the  gentleman 
seems  to  have  made  no  objection,  she  faithfully  adhered, 
for  with  all  her  faults,  a  plurality  of  lovers  was  not  amongst 
them. 

Madame  d'Etioles  made  her  house  the  resort  of  all* that 
was  brilliant  in  art  and  letters;  poets,  actors,  painters, 
musicians,  and  nobles  assembled  tl:ero  to  do  homji^  to  her 
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beauty  and  ber  wit.  A  priyate  theatre  was  fitted  up,  In 
which  she  first  developed  those  splendid  histrionic  abilities 
which  were  thereafter  to  delight  the  court  of  France.  Vol- 
taire himself  superintended  there  the  production  of  his 
plays,  and  sained  the  friendship  of  the  fair  hostess  —  a 
fiiendship  which,  in  after  years,  stood  him  in  good  stead, 
and  whicahe  lost  only  through  that  bitter  envy  of  disposition 
that  could  not  endure  to  see  a  rival  honored  above  uimself. 
To  him  she  confided  her  ambitious  aspirations.  '*  I  believe 
in  my  destiny,"  she  said  to  him  one  day. 

That  destiny  was  soon  to  be  accomplished.  D*£tioIes 
had  a  mansion  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Forest  of  Sonart, 
where  the  king  hunted.  Madame  d'Etioles  used  to  follow 
the  chase,  magnificently  attired,  in  a  carriage  of  ebony  and 
ivory,  shaped  like  a  car,  and  her  preat  beauty  quickly  at- 
tracted royal  eves.  One  day  the  king  shot  a  stag  close  to 
her  gates;  etiquette  demanded  the  presentation  of  the 
antlers  to  the  lair  chatelaine^  and  kneeling  and  blushing, 
with  pleased  confusion,  Jeanne  Antoinette  received  the 
comphmentary  gift  fix>m  her  monarch's  own  hands. 

Tne  days  had  long  gone  by  when  the  young  king,  de- 
voted only  to  the. chase  and  Marie  Leczinska,  had  stood 
aloof  firom  the  corrupt  allurements  of  his  court ;  he  had 
lon^  since  ceased  to  ask,  when  a  lady's  charms  were 
praised  in  his  presence,  "  Is  she  as  beautiful  as  the  Queen  ?  " 
— it  has  been  said  that  that  lady's  somewhat  frigid  nature 
was  largely  accountable  for  the  unhappy  change,  to  which 
the  unfortunate  De  Mailly  sisters  had  already  fallen  vic- 
ttms.  lie  became  &scinated  by  the  beautiful  bourgeovte. 
Their  next  meeting  was  at  a  masked  ball  given  at  the 
Hdtel  de  Ville  in  celebration  of  the  Dauphin's  marriage. 
From  that  time  their  meetings  were  frequent.  Noble  in 
features,  majestic  and  elegant  m  figure,  Louis  was  at  that 
period  the  handsomest  man  in  France,  and  that  which  had 
Men  the  effect  of  evil  training,  and  the  ambition  of  an  idea, 
was,  as  fiir  as  Jeanne's  naturally  cold  temperament  would 
admit  of  such  a  passion,  softened  into  love. 

For  two  years  Madame  d'Etioles  was  favorite  sultana 
only  in  private.  When  the  admirable  Madame  Poisson 
heard  her  daughter  spoken  of  as  the  king's  mistress,  she 
was  lying  upon  a  sick-bed.  *^  I  have  nothinz  more  to  wish 
fiirl"  she  cried  piously,  and  died  of  joyT  Volumes  of 
description  could  not  more  fully  illustrate  the  utter  moral 
cxNTTuption  of  the  age. 

In  the  next  campaign,  Madame  d'Etioles  accompanied 
her  royal  lover  to  Flanders ;  bat,  remembering  the  fate  of 
the  Duchess  de  Ch&teaurouz,  she  doffed  her  woman's  dress 
and  donned  the  disguise  of  a  young  officer  of  musketeers.  * 

From  that  period  her  position  was  openly  proclaimed 
and  recognized;  upon  her  return  to  France  apartments 
were  assigned  to  her  at  Versailles,  and — according  to  the 
custom  introduced  by  Henry  IV.  and  copied  from  him  by  suc- 
ceeding sovereigns  —  she  was  formalnr  introduced  to  the 
Queen  and  to  the  royal  family.  By  Marie  Leczinska  she 
was  received  graciously  enough ;  but  the  Dauphin  lolled 
oat  his  toague  in  token  of  contempt,  for  whicn  the  king 
Blade  him  afterwards  apolozize.  In  1 745,  she  was  created 
Marquise  de  Pompadour.  In  the  mean  time,  M.  d'Etioles 
was  compensated  for  his  widowhood  by  a  farmer-generalship, 
and  afterwards  by  the  place  of  fermier  dea  pontes.  He  fre- 
ijuently  boasted  of  the  king's  protection.  AVhen  he  re- 
qoired  any  thing  he  grew  troublesome,  talked  about  his 
wnmgs,  and  threaten^  to  claim  his  wife ;  but  a  handsome 
damcew-  never  failed  to  restore  him  to  his  normal  condition 
of  amiable  resignation. 

The  new  Marquise  had  now  attained  the  height  of  her 
ambitiooa  hopes ;  all  France  was  at  her  feet,  nobles  fawned 
Upon  her,  and  court  ladies,  who  a  little  time  before  would 
uve  scorned  to  receive  her  as  a  guest,  were  now  eager  to 
assiBther  in  the  menial  offices  of  her  toilette.  She  scat- 
tensd  gold  and  offices  upon  her  relatives,  even  the  most 
distant ;  her  cousin,  a  drummer,  was  made  captain  of  drar 

*  The  DoeiMn  de  CMteenioiix  had  ettended  Louie  in  hie  ilret  e«m- 
palgii,  but  when  the  King  wM  eeixHi  with  that  danferoue  lllneae  at 
Meu  th«  eleryy  ba  lUhed  ner  from  bla  pretence,  and  the  mob  drove  her 
w  m  the  town,  with  bowla  and  execratlona.  -  Herasddmir  and  tragiesl' 
flfcetb  followed  suou  afterwarde. 


goons ;  her  brother,  a  man  of  talent,  however,  was  made 
airector-^eneral  of  buildings,  arts,  and  manufactures,  and 
created  Marqub  de  Vandi6res,  a  title  afterwards  changed 
to  that  of  Mi^ignv.*  To  literary  men  and  artists  she  ex- 
tended the  most  liberal  patronaj^e ;  she  made  Marmontel 
her  secretary,  she  brought  Pigaile  the  sculptor  out  of  his 
obiicurity,  and  aflei^wards  drew  for  him  the  design  for  hu 
statue  of  Louis  XV. ;  she  patronized  Gliick,  who  had  failed 
to  gain  any  attention  in  the  Boeotian  £ngland  of  the  first 
GeorgL'S,  and  it  was  under  her  auspices  that  his  '*  Orfeo  ** 
was  produced ;  to  her  Montesquieu  dedicated  his  greatest 
work ;  and  to  her  Voltaire  owed  his  first  introduction  to 
court.  The  kin^  alwavs  disliked  Voltaire ;  he  once  said 
that  he  feared  him,  and  a  breach  of  etiquette  nearly  lost 
the  poet  his  newly-gained  favor. 

Pompadour  had  a  theatre  fitted  up  at  Versailles,  of  which 
the  Duke  de  la  Valli6re  was  the  director,  the  Abb^  de  la 
Garde  the  prompter,  and  the  lady  herself  the  principal  ac- 
tress. To  celebrate  the  triumph  of  Fontenoy,  Voltaire 
wrote  a  kind  of  pageant,  entitled  ^  Le  Temple  de  la  Gloire,** 
in  which  the  parts  were  executed  bv  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  the  court,  including  La  rompadour  herself.  To 
favor  the  author,  she  had  placed  him  in  the  kind's  box, 
and  on  the  first  representation  Voltaire  found  himseu*  stand- 
ing immediately  behind  the  king,  who  was  designated  in 
the  spectacle  as  Trajan.  When  that  august  personage  ap- 
peared upon  the  scene,  the  poet  became  so  excited  that,  m 
a  transport  of  sel^gratulation,  he  caught  the  real  monarch 
in  his  arms,  crying,  ''Eh,  Trajan,  you  recognize  yourself, 
do  vou  not  ?  "  This  darinz  breach  of  decorum  caused  a  ter- 
rible commotion,  the  off*ender  was  removed  bv  the  guards, 
and  would  certainlv  have  been  banished  had  it  not  been  for 
the  good  offices  of  his  patroness.  She  afterwards  conferred 
upon  him  the  dignity  of  gentleman  in  ordinary  of  the  cham- 
ber, and  the  post  of  historiographer.  Her  friendship  for 
Voltaire  survived  even  the  lampoons  and  abuse  with  which 
he  so  plentifully  bespattered  her  during  his  residence  at 
Potsdam,  and  she  fi*equently  intereeded  with  the  king  to  al- 
low him  to  return  to  France,  f 

One  of  her  most  disinterested  acts  of  kindness  was  be- 
stowed upon  the  old  poet  Crdbillon,  who  was  at  the  time 
eighty  years  of  age :  she  settled  upon  him  a  handsome  an- 
nuity, appointed  him  to  the  sinecure  of  librarian,  which  in- 
cluded a  lodging  in  the  Louvre,  and  presented  to  him  a  mag- 
nificent impression  of  his  own  works,  of  which  she  herseff 
had  engraved  the  tail  pieces.  Under  her  reign  genius  of 
all  kinds  found  a  warm  welcome  in  the  court  of  France. 

Not  to  literature  and  art  alone  did  she  confine  her  influ- 
ence and  her  patronage.  At  her  suggestion  the  great  Ecole 
Militaire  was  first  rounded ;  the  groves  of  the  Champs 
Elys^es  were  planted,  and  the  trees  of  the  boulevards,  as 
far  as  the  Porte  St.  Martin.  She  drew  a  grand  plan  for  re- 
building Paris,  of  which  only  a  portion  was  executed,  but 
of  that  portion  are  the  Place  de  Louis  Quinze,  the  Place  Ven- 
ddme,  tne  Madeleine,  &c.  But  the  greatest  of  all  her  works 
was  the  establishment  of  the  great  Sevres  manufactory. 
The  idea  was  first  suggested  by  me  sight  of  some  very  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  poreelain,  brought  by  Charles  Adams  to 
the  kine.  An  attempt  had  been  made  in  Louis  XOI.'s 
time  to  introduce  into  France  the  manufacture  of  poreelain, 
but  it  had  signally  failed.  Under  the  ardent  auspices  of 
Pompadour,  however,  who  drew  with  her  own  hand,  and  oo- 
casionally  painted  some  of  the  finest  designs,  the  Sevres 
ware  became  the  most  celebrated  in  Europe.  In  all  these 
undertakings  she  was  ably  seconded  by  the  talents  of  her 
brother,  the  Marquis  de  Marigny. 

Upon  a  hill  that  commanded  a  fine  view  of  the  manufac- 

*  In  eonaeqnenceof  the  nobility  pnnnlnf  npon  the  word  **VandlHea," 
and  nlcknaminf  hhn  the  **  MarquLi  d*Avaut-hler  "  (Marqule  of  the  day 
before  yeeterday). 

t  The  origin  of  all  thle  abue  was  enyj  and  dieappolnted  ambition  — 
envy  of  the  patronage  bestowed  upon  poor  old  Cfr^bUIon,  and  disap- 
pointment at  not  being  raieed  to  certain  dignities,  which  he  coveted. 
Whatever  were  her  fkuite,  she  did  not  deserve  the  abuse  of  the  man  who 
owed  his  own  elevation  to  the  nntronage  with  which  they  had  gifted  ht* r. 
Her  subsequent  intercession  w'th  the  iiing  is  S(*arcely  indicative  of  thai 
malignant  divponltion  airalnst  all  who  crossed  her  witli  which  certala 
writers  have  sought  to  still  further  blacken  a  name  too  deeply  dyed  ml* 
ready  with  incontrovertible  misdeeds. 
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tory,  of  the  windings  of  the  Seine,  of  the  city  of  Paris,  and 
of  the  beautiful  country  around,  she  caused  to  be  erected 
that  exquisite  temple  of  luxury,  destroyed  during  the  Revo- 
lution —  Belle  Vue.  Upon  the  erection  of  this  building, 
and  upon  its  adornment  with  every  beauty  of  art  that  could 
charm  the  senses,  three  million  livres  were  expended.  Fal- 
conet, Coustan,  Adam,  Verbrcck^  Pigalle,  were  the  sculp- 
tors; Boucher,  Vanloo,  Oudry,  Pierre,  Vemet,  were  the 
painters ;  but  all  these  worked  under  her  orders  and  through 
ner  inspiration.  So  interested  was  the  king  in  the  new 
building,  that  during  the  progress  of  the  works  he  frequent- 
ly remained  with  the  workmen  throughout  the  whole  day, 
sometimes  even  taking  his  dinner  among  theml  It  was 
completed  in  the  depth  of  winter,  but  even  the  barrenness  of 
the  season  was  overcome  by  the  mimicry  of  art.  The  con- 
servatories and  rooms  were  filled  with  the  most  gorgeous 
flowers,  fix>m  which  were  emitted  exquisite  odors.  So  per- 
fect was  the  imitation  of  nature,  that  on  first  seeing  tnem 
the  king  put  his  fingei-s  to  the  stem  of  one  to  pluck  it,  and 
found  that  those  floral  beauties  were  simply  painted  porce- 
lain, into  the  calyces  of  which  had  been  poured  a  drop  of 
the  perfume  associated  with  the  flowers  represented.  It  was 
here  that  La  Pompadour  gave  hi&rpetits  soupers,  which  consist- 
ed of  never  less  than  forty-eight  diflerent  dishes. 

Ttdkin^of  les  pelit8 soupers  suggests  a  yet  more  celebrated 
and  equally  splendid  palace,  which  is  yet  standing,  Le  petit 
Trianon.  It  was  here  that  Louis  chiefly  loved  to  cast  aside 
the  restraints  of  royalty,  and,  surrounded  by  ses  inthnes^  to 
wander  through  those  enchanting  gardens,  and  to  eadier 
and  distribute  among  them  with  his  own  hands  the  deticious 
fruits  and  flowers  that  grew  there,  luscious  as  those  of  Ar- 
mida;  or,  better  still,  to  entertain  them  with  gastronomical 
delicacies.  These  suppers  were  prepared  by  noble  hands 
alone,  for  in  those  days  gastronomy  was  not  only  a  science 
but  a  fine  art,  and  an  indispensable  accomplishment  for  a 
fine  gentleman.  When  one  of  these  suppers  was  decided 
upon,  his  Majesty  left  Versailles  before  mid-day,  accompx^ 
Died  by  the  Dues  de  Goutant,  d'Ayen,  de  Coigni,  de  la 
Yalli^re,  the  Prince  de  Beaufrement,  and  &e  Marquis  de 
Polignac.  Upon  their  arrival  at  the  Little  Trianon  the 
cuisine  was  carried  into  the  salorif  and  there,  assisted  by 
the  Count  de  Croismare,  the  Chevalier  de  Brusse,  grand 
equerries*,  the  Chevalier  Saint  Saveur,  and  the  Marquis 
de  Montmorency,  officers  of  the  body-guard ;  together  with 
four  pages  who  acted  as  under-cooks  and  scullions,  the 
meal  was  prepared.  The  king  himself  donned  the  cook's 
apron,  and  was  celebrated  for  mapouleis  au  basilic  and  eggs 
prepared  in  difl*erent  ways ;  M.  Goutant  was  the  hero  of 
the  salad,  Coigni  of  the  riti;  each  member  of  the  party 
was  famous  in  some  particular  branch  of  the  art,  and  au 
were  ever  tasking  tneir  ingenuity  to  invent  new  dishes. 
Both  here  and  at  Belle  Vue  the  attendance  of  domestics 
was  entirely  dispensed  with;  when  one  course  was  fin- 
ished, a  stamp  of^the  foot  signalled  the  attendants  beneath; 
the  table  sank  through  a  trap  in  the  floor,  and  another 
ready  furnished  rose  in  its  place.  The  salons  in  which 
these  suppers  were  eaten  were  adorned  with  all  that  was 
exauisite  in  nature  and  art ;  the  dishes  were  interspersed 
witn  vases  filled  with  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful  flowers ; 
the  walls  were  covered  with  the  finest  paintings ;  statuary 
was  everywhere ;  every  article  of  furniture  was  a  model  of 
beauty.  Licentious  as  these  brilliant  reunions  were,  they 
still  form  a  favorable  contrast  to  the  coarse  drunken  glut- 
tony that  characterized  the  £nglish  feeds  of  the  time,  which 
were  equally  sensual  and  far  more  brutish.  La  Pompa- 
dour was  the  first  who  introduced  those  refinements  and 
elegances  of  the  table  which  so  obtain  at  the  present  day. 

in  1752  the  king  bestowed  upon  her  the  distinction  of 
the  tabouret  and  the  honors  of  a  duchess,  which  conferrtid 
the  privilege  of  sitting  in  the  presence  of  the  queen. 
A  pension  of  4,000  livres  a  month  had  been  settled  upon 
her,  independent  of  the  large  gifts  of  money  which  were 
constantly  bestowed  upon  her  by  her  royal  lover.  For  the 
purchase  of  the  magnificent  hotel  of  the  Count  D'£vreux, 
in  the  Champs  £lysees,  she  received  800,000  livres.  Among 
other  estates  she  owned  the  lands  of  Cr^y,  of  Montretout, 
of  La  Celle,  of  d'Aulnay,  of  de  St.  Bcmy,  and  the  hdteLs 


of  Compibgne,  Fontainebleau,  and  Versailles.  In  the  ai^ 
chives  at  Versailles  arc  preserved  an  account  of  her  expenses 
during  her  ninetcen-years'  reign.  The  sum  total  is  40,- 
000,000  livres.  A  note  in  her  own  handwriting  states  thai 
out  of  this  enormous  sum  she  had  given  to  the  poor  150,000 
livres  1  ♦ 

A  heart  disease,  constantly  aggravated  by  a  life  of  rest- 
less, anxious  excitement,  impaired  her  personal  chxirms  at 
an  early  age,  and  during  the  latter  years  of  her  life  her 
connection  with  the  kin^  was  a  purely  platonic  one. 
Louis  was  indolent  and  nated  business,  and  upon  this 
weakness  she  founded  a  new  empire.  She  plunged  into 
state  aflUirs,  and  in  time  became  his  chief  political  adviser; 
ministers  were  appointed  and  displaced  at  her  pleasure; 
foreign  affVurs,  home  affairs,  even  war  affairs,  all  came 
under  her  influence.  While  the  king  amused  himself  at  a 
printing-press,  or  with  some  other  trifling,  she  would  be 
drawing  out  plans  of  campaign.  Incapable  ministers,  in- 
capable officers,  peculation,  jobbery,  monopoliesy  and  ruin- 
ous taxation  were  the  results  of  this  influence. 

But  both  at  home  and  abroad  her  power  was  omnipotent. 
Even  the  haughty  Marie  Th^rdse  condescended  to  smile 
upon  her — to  adaress  her  as  "  dear  cousin  I  **  And  ic  was 
to  avenge  the  contempt  and  abuse  that  Frederick  of 
Prussia  Unceasingly  heaped  upon  her  that  she  so  eagerly 
advocate<l  the  Austrian  alliance,  which  was  ultimately 
concluded. 

But  these  political  labors  were  light  compared  to  those 
of  another  task  with  which  the  necessities  of  her  position 
burdened  her.  From  his  earliest  youth  Louis  had  been 
afflicted  with  a  profound  melancholy  and  an  almost  uncon- 
querable ennui;  to  this  temperament,  rather  than  to  innate 
vices,  may  be  attributed  that  utter  moral  corruption  into 
which  he  ultimately  felL  To  soothe  this  melancholy,  to 
divert  this  etinui  by  an  unceasing  round  of  novel  amuse- 
ments and  dissipations,  was  the  task  which  Pompadour 
undertook,  and  was  the  means  by  which  she  held  her 
empire  over  her  fickle  lover  until  the  last  day  of  her  life. 
The  secret  of  that  empire  is  contained  in  a  sentence — she 
rendered  herself  indispensable  to  his  made  of  life.  Upon*. 
these  diversions  were  lavished  millions  wrung  fircon  a  starv- 
ing people.  To  provide  entertainments,  the  ingenuity 
of  poets  and  artists  was  put  continually  upon  the  rack; 
each  one  was  more  curious  and  costly  than  its  predecessor ; 
but  the  king  had  no  taste  for  art  or  literature,  and  the 
novelty  of  the  thing  once  exhausted,  it  became  wearisome 
to  him.  To  divert  his  melancholy  Belle  Vue  was  built,  a 
private  theatre  was  established  at  Versailles,  balls,  feasts, 
petit  soupers  were  given  and  still  the  demon  within  him  craved 
for  now  food.  Intellectual  and  artistic  pleasures  were  soon 
exhausted,  and  then  diversion  had  to  be  found  in  vice ;  vice, 
not  only  as  it  luxuriated  in  courts  and  in  the  beau  mondey 
but  as  it  festered  in  the  gutters  and  alleys.  In  one  of  the 
suburbs  of  Paris  there  was  a  low  tavern,  kept  by  one 
Ramponneau,  whose  convivial  disposition  and  coarse  wit 
attracted  an  enormous  custom  to  his  house.  By  and  by  his. 
celebrity  reached  even  to  the  court.  Eureka  1  a  new  pleasure 
to  divert  the  royal  spleen  I  Nobles,  princes  of  the .  blood, 
even  ladies  of  the  court,  disguised  themselves,  and  paid 
visits  to  the  gay  cabaretier,  to  Usten  to  his  gross  anecdotes, 
his  ribaldry,  and  obscene  wit,  and  to  carry  them  away  for  the 
delectation  of  their  ro^al  master.  Far  firom  desiring  to 
conceal  their  relish  for  such  uncourtly  pleasures,  they 
openly  blazoned  it  to  the  world,  and  the  cabaretier^  for  a 
season,  became  the  fashion  —  the  rage.  His  songs  and  say- 
ings were  in  every  noble  mouth,  male  and  female, — his 
name  was  given  to  every  new  fasluon,  —  clothes,  furniture, 
sauces,  diwes,  —  and  taey  alone  were  looked  upon  as 
worthy  of  ridicule  who  had  nothing  h  la  Ramponneau! 
And  when  the  piquancy  of  Ramponneau  was  exhausted, 
scouts  were  sent  out  at  night  to  scour  the  human  sewers 
of  Paris,  to  collect  their  filth,  to  collect  stories  of  debauch, 
and  vile  anecdotes  for  the  king's  morning  amusement  1 

*AmoBf  the  Items  sre  1,900,000  Hrret  ibr  her  domMtlM ;  for  her  tabl«, 
8,004,800;  for  her  eomedles  and  fttet.  4,000,000;  for  her  ooaohea  ma 
horses,  S,000,000.  After  her  death  her  wardrobe  was  yalued  at  350,000 
livres ;  her  ehlBa(in'idels  for  Sevres) ,  lOl.MS  Uvrea.  Her  library,  Tery 
rich  in  MtiS.,  sold  fur  £40,000. 
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When  her  fiided  chaormB  rendered  her  no  longer  an 
object  of  pasaion,  and  the  wretched  woman  was  pursued, 
night  ana  daj,  by  the  tormentin?  fear  of  a  rival  supplant- 
mg  her,  she  resorted  to  the  horrible  expedient  of  seeking 
out  for  her  lover  new  mistresses,  carefully  selecting  them 
from  an  inferior  rank  of  society,  and  such  whose  influence 
ooold  only  be  transitory.  Then  came  the  establishment  of  the 
Pare  aux  Cerfs,  that  most  hideous  scandal  of  a  scandalous 
reign.  The  daughters  of  the  citizens,  some*  scarcely  more 
than  children,  were  continually  abducted  and  brouzht  to 
this  place,  where  the  King,  as  a  pretended  Polish  noble  (a 
relative  of  the  Queen),  visited  them.  No  young  ffirl  pos- 
sessing any  claims  to  beauty  was  safe  from  the  raids  of  his 
panders,  who  were  ever  in  search  of  new  victims. 

Think  of  the  life  of  this  woman,  busying  herself  in  every 
siTair  of  state,  ever  racking  her  brain  to  invent  new  diver- 
sions, new  vices  for  an  incurable  ennuiy  and  ever  pursued 
by  the  phantom  of  a  coming  rival  who  should  deprive  her 
of  the  miits  of  her  toils.  Ambition  and  retribution  divided 
her  soul  between  them.  Well  might  she  say,  ''My  Hfe  has 
been  a  perpetual  fight.** 

The  tffintitof  Louis  XV.  13  said  to  have  cost  the  nation  one 
hundred  million  Uvres  1  This  sum  is  perhaps  an  exa^erated 
one ;  but  even  an  approximation  to  it  is  terrible  to  think  of. 
For  besides  these  costlv  pleasures,  there  were  the  burthens 
unposed  by  years  of  nunous  war.  The  effects  of  this  enor- 
mous expenditure  upon  the  condition  of  the  people  is  thus 
terribly  described  in  one  of  the  *'  Want  Memorials  "  which 
were  sent  in  to  Pompadour  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
after  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  *'  I  cannot,"  says  the 
writer,  ''represent  the  wretcnedness  that  reigns  in  this 
province.  The  earth  yields  nothing.  Most  of  the  farmers, 
unable  to  live  by  the  products  of  their  lands,  have  aban- 
doneii  them.  Some  have  become  beggars,  and  others  sold- 
iers; many  have  gone  away  to  foreign  countries.  A  hamlet 
which  before  the  war  supported  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants, 
can  scarcely  fumi5h  necessaries  for  six  hundred.  Cattle 
have  diminished  in  proportion  with  men.  The  country  is 
in  absolute  need  of  cattle ;  in  most  of  the  villages  where 
labor  is  still  carried  on  men  do  the  work  of  oxen."  An- 
other writer  writes  thus: — ''The  subjects  of  the  king 
diminJKh  every  day  in  this  province;  soon  there  will  be  no 
longer  any  innabitants.  I  nave  desired  the  curds  of  the 
different  parishes  to  furnish  me  wi^  lists  of  baptisms  and 
borials,  and  the  number  of  the  deaths  exceeds  the  numbers 
of  the  living;  but  of  ^y  of  the  king's  subjects  there  are 
scarcely  two  who  have  bread  to  eat.  Others  die  from  want. 
Marriage  is  almost  unknown,  and  the  children  that  are 
bom  are  the  offspring  of  debauchery." 

Riots  broke  out  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  gaunt,  fam- 
idied  wretches  pursued  the  king's  carriage  wim  cries  of 
"  Bread  1  bread!"  But  the  courtiers  closed  his  ears  against 
these  cries,  and  were  assiduous  only  in  effacing  from  his 
mind  those  dark  images.  In  the  Gallery  at  Versailles  was 
a  picture  representing  a  Roman  emperor  giving  bread  to 
the  people,  and  this  was  removed,  in  order  that  the  king 
might  not  be  reminded  of  the  wants  of  the  populace.  And 
be  and  his  companions  feasted  and  revelled,  and  the  sale  of 
torn  was  a  monopoly,  and  people  died  of  want  in  the 
streets. 

"  After  us  the  deluge  I "  said  Pompadour,  prophetically. 
Verily  the  clouds  luid  Ions  been  gathering.  Scores  of 
jears  before  she  or  her  royaflover  came  into  the  world,  the 
^nnns  and  tears  of  the  oppressed,  and  their  cries  for  jus- 
tice, had  been  rising  firom  earth  to  heaven  and  evoking 
pirine  wrath«  Wiui  Louis  XIV.  began  this  storm-gather- 
ing—with  those  long,  desolating  wars  that  brought  only 
nun  and  defeat  upon  €he  government,  and  upon  the  masses 
a  terrible  heritage  of  suffering  to  be  transndtted  fix>m  father 
to  ton.  To  complete  the  labor  that  Richelieu  had  com- 
BMBced,  and  upon  the  ruins  of  the  feudal  system  to  erect 
an  absolute  and  irresponsible  monarchy,  was  the  leading 
sim  of  the  Grand  Monarque's  life.  In  me  splendor  of  his 
Oriental  court  the  nobility  became  mere  gilded  butterflies, 
a  portion  of  the  trappings  that  set  off  his  own  magnificence, 
bot  having  no  vitality  apart  from  him.  The  nobles,  by 
tbeir  constant  attendance  upon  the  king,  became  alienated 


from  the  peasantry,  who  were  ground  down  to  support 
their  extravagance  at  Versailles ;  Uius  the  best  ties  of  the 
feudal  system,  those  ties  which  in  the  old  days  rendered 
the  interests  of  lord  and  vassal  in  some  meaisure  identical, 
were  broken,  and  the  lord  soon  became,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
vassal,  simply  a  tyrant  and  an  oppressor.  Many  of  the 
nobility,  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  splendor  of  the 
court, —  their  estates  sold,  or  hopelessly  mortgaged, —  sank 
into  the  condition  of  mere  peasant-farmers.  Gloomy,  dis- 
contented, ever  inwardly  contrasting  the  past  power  of 
their  family  with  their  present  degradation,  the  proud 
blood  of  the  old  noblesse  tnat  coursed  through  their  veins 
revolting  against  their  menial  position,  heart-sick,  weary, 
lon^n^  for  any  change  that  would  break  the  fetters  of 
their  vile  bondage,  the  descendants  of  these  men  became 
the  leading  and  most  dangerous  spirits  of  the  early  days  of 
the  Revolution.  Thus,  the  very  means  by  which  the  kin^ 
had  thought  to  most  effectually  cement  absolutism,  proved 
one  of  its  strongest  disintegrating  elements. 

The  numbers  of  the  ducontented  were  largely  swelled 
by  the  ingratitude  of  his  successor.  Lapped  in  Sybaritish 
luxury,  Louis  XV.  cared  little  for  the  brave  men  who  fought 
the  battles  of  the  country,  who  shed  their  blood  and  ex- 
pended their  patrimonies  to  uphold  a  monarch  who  at  times 
would  not  even  deign  to  receive  them.  After  the  battle  of 
Fontenoy,  the  Chevalier  de  Modena  presented  himself  at 
Versailles,  and  craved  an  audience  with  the  king ;  but  as 
his  dress  was  that  which  he  had  worn  upon  the  battle-field, 
admission  was  refused  him.  **  This  dress  still  bears  upon  it 
the  dust  of  Fontenoy,  which  ought  to  be  a  proud  sight  for 
the  king,"  answered  the  old  soldier.  But  such  excuses 
were  no  passport  at  Versailles ;  the  chevalier  was  ordered 
to  don  a  more  ceremonious  garb,  and  then  he  might  be  ad- 
mitted. '*  I  have  none  but  this,  nor  the  means  to  procure 
any  other ;  I  sold  my  last  rood  of  land  to  make  the  last 
compaign,"  was  the  reply. 

Tne  more  reason  tnat  he  should  not  be  admitted ;  why 
should  the  repose  of  Sardanapalus  be  troubled  by  the  pres- 
ence of  beggared  soldiers  ?  And  so  the  brave  old  noble 
was  not  sulered  to  put  foot  within  the  palace.  Stung  to 
the  soul  by  the  thought  of  the  unworthv  treatment  he  had 
received  in  return  for  all  his  sacrifices,  he  vented  his  wrath 
in  the  following  verses:  —^ 

**  Serviles  instruments  de  triomphes  nouveaux, 
Vicdmes  dcs  projets  dont  cette  cour  abonde, 

Courez,  piochez,  minez,  et  montez  aux  assauts, 
Sacriflcez  vos  jours  au  pins  grand  roi  du  monde : 

Louis  vous  le  permet  1  ooinuattre  vos  ^tats. 
Mais  ne  paraissez  point  au  grand  jour  qui  s'apprftte : 
Votre  ombre  importnn  pourrait  troubler  la  fete, 

£t  vos  habits  pouoreux  en  temiraient  T^at." 

For  this  ^  seditious  "  utterance  of  his  wrongs,  orders  were 
given  for  his  arrest,  and  it  was  only  by  a  timely  flight  into 
his  own  country  of  Avignon  that  he  escaped,  what  might 
have  been,  a  life-long  incarceration  in  the  Bastille  1 

But  although  brave  soldiers  were  refused  admittance  to 
Versailles  on  account  of  their  battle-stained  costume,  the 
rigid  etiquette  and  almost  £astem  severance  of  ranks  which 
h^  obtained  under  the  Grand  Monarque  all  but  disappeared 
in  the  court  of  his  successor.  La  Pompadour  was  a  hour* 
geoise,  the  first  who  had  ever  risen  to  the  **  honors  "  of  the 
acknowledged  favorite  in  the  court  of  France.  The  eti- 
quette and  aristocratic  exclusiveness  of  the  last  rei^  were 
standing  protests  against  her  position.  To  nullify  such 
protests  bv  breaking  down  the  distinctions  of  caste  was 
ner  natural  impulse.  The  task  was  one  of  little  difficulty, 
for  the  court,  wearied  of  tedious  ceremony  and  autocratic 
seclusion,  plunged  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and,  rioting  in 
its  new-found  liberty,  mingled  with  houraeoiM  and  artisan 
in  one  common  debauchery.  It  was  tne  beginning  of 
''Liber^,  Equality,  and  Fraternity;"  but  thereafter  the 
people  improved  upon  the  lesson,  and  applied  it  in  a  way 
of  which  its  first  promoters  never  dreamed.  The  glamour 
of  rank  that  had  nitherto  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  common- 
alitv  was  dispelled,  and  the  eyes  saw,  instead  of  demi-gods 
ancf  demi-goddesscs,  men  and  women  as  commonplace  and 
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as  vicious  as  those  to  whom  they  belon^^.  The  effects  of 
this  disillusion  were  quickly  apparent ;  the  sacredness  of 
monarchy  was  openly  questioned ;  the  privileges  of  rank 
bitterly  mveighea  against ;  the  <*  Esprit  des  Loix  "  and  the 
^  Contrat  Social "  struck  at  the  very  roots  of  the  ancien 
regime.  But,  as  though  the  very  nobles  themselves  were 
be^nning  to  sicken  of  the  tainted  atmosphere  of  decay  in 
which  they  lived,  or  as  though  possessed  by  a  strange  in- 
fatuation that  led  them  to  court  their  own  destruction 
Montesquieu,  Rousseau,  the  very  men  who  were  preaching 
a  crusade  against  their  order,  were  those  whom  tney  most 
delighted  to  receive  and  honor.  To  crown  this  strangest 
anomaly  of  history  came  the  Encydopddists,  whose  daring 
pens  attacked  every  subject,  sacred  and  profane. 

It  was  during  the  bitter  wars  between  the  Jesuits  and 
Jansenists,  in  the  midst  of  the  discussions  upon  the  bull 
^  Untgenitus,"*  that  the  first  numbers  of  the  *'  Encydop^ 
die  "  appeared.  They  were  quickly  suppressed  by  an  oraer 
in  council ;  but  they  still  continued  to  circulate  secretly. 
It  was  from  that  time  that  they  began  to  grow  really  danger- 
ous ;  for  it  was  only  after  this  public  suppression  that  the  more 
extreme  articles  were  written.  A  secret  society,  of  which 
D'Alembert,  Diderot,  and  Voltaire  were  the  heads,  was 
founded  for  the  propagation  of  the  doctrines  of  Jacobinism,  a 
society  whose  ramifications  extended  through  France  and 
Germany,  whose  members  recognized  each  other  by  masonic 
signs,  and  the  object  of  which  was  the  destruction  of  mon- 
archy*and  religion.  Each  of  these  writers  had  been  a  pupil  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  had  learned  from  those  masters  of  the  art 
of  sophistnr  that  subtle  mode  of  reasoning  which  they  now 
employed  wt  the  destruction  of  their  teachers,  f 

In  1764  was  published  the  edict  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  witn  them  was  swept  away  the  last  barrier  to 
the  propaeation  of  the  new  <foctrine;  and  infidelity,  no 
lonser  lurKinz  shame&ced  in  holes  and  comers,  flaunted  it- 
self boldly  and  publicly,  even  in  the  church  itself.  The  prin- 
ces of  the  church  left  the  laity  far  behind  in  their  vices  and 
hideous  debaucheries ;  the  abb^s  were  mere  hangers-on  at 
the  houses  of  noble  courtesans — panders  to  the  rich,  boon 
companions  in  every  dissolute  excess,  ministers  of  religion 
in  form,  sceptics  and  even  atheists  in  heart,  scoffing  in  soci- 
etv  at  the  very  doctrines  they  preached.  Religion  became 
a  byword  and  a  jest,  a  subject  for  puns  and  epigrams,  and 
the  wit  applauded  loudest  was  that  which  contained  the 
largest  amount  of  blasphemy. 

The  whole  fabric  of  society,  fsom  the  cottage  to  the  court, 
firom  the  alley  to  the  altar,  was  rotting,  crumbling. 
There  was  no  cohesion  anywhere ;  love,  faith,  honor,  reu- 

f'on,  all  were  swallowed  up  in  a  gulf  of  seething  corruption, 
inff,  priest,  noble,  lady,  author  and  artist,  bourgeois^  ruffian 
—  all  mingled  together  in  the  demon  revel  of  this  hellish 
carnival,  with  the  thunder-clouds  above  their  heads,  the 
earthquake  beneath  their  feet,  and  Satan  as  master  of  the 
revels. 

There  is  littie  more  of  interest  to  be  told  of  the  life  of 
La  Pompadour.  The  '*  fight "  went  on  fiercely  as  ever,  now 
with  the  Jesuits,  —  a  severe  one,  involving  as  it  did,  excom- 
munication, —  now  with  the  ministers,  now  with  the  people. 
The  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  so  unfavorable  in  many  re- 
spects to  the  interests  of  France,  and  the  hasty  conclusion  of 
which  was  ascribed  to  her  influence,  rendered  her  name  odi- 
ous throughout  the  country.  But  with  the  attempt  upon 
the  king's  life  by  Damiens,  the  contriving  of  which  was  as- 
cribed by  turns  to  every  party  in  the  State,  not  excluding 
the  Dauphin  himself —  came  her  severest  trial  of  strength. 
She  was  ordered  to  quit  the  palace ;  had  even  commenced 
preparations  for  doing  so,  but  her  empire  was  to  be  relin-x 
quished  only  with  life ;  she  dung  to  her  position,  and  weath- 
ered the  sUnrm. 

The  family  compact,  the  Austrian  alliance,  and  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Jesuits,  all  of  which  events  she  lately  influenced, 
raised  her  for  a  time  into  popularity.  But  with  the  news  of 
the  terrible  defeat  of  Rosbach    this  transient   gleam   of 

*  By  which  eztmne  unetlcn  was  refhsed  to  any  person  who  eould 
not  produce  a  ooofswional  note,  ained  b/  a  prtert;  such  notes  being 
refused  to  all  who  were  not  jTesultlcally  orthodox. 

t  Jav,  the  prlndp^l  of  the  .Tesults*  College,  had  predicted  of  Voltaire 
that  be  wuala  one  day  become  the  leader  uf  Deism  In  France. 


national  favor  died  out  forever.  It  mattered  but  littie  now; 
*<  the  fight"  was  nearlpr  over —  the  grisly  victor  of  all  flesh 
had  his  dart  ready  poised,  and  the  brilliant  La  Pompadour, 
succumbing  to  a  pamful  disease  that  had  been  wearing  her 
away  for  years,  lay  upon  her  death-bed.  But  little  of  that 
brilliance  and  beauty  which  had  enslaved  all  hearts  was  left 
in  those  bloodless  lips,  those  worn,  cadaverous  features. 
Rouge  and  rose-colored  silk  garments  but  made  them 
look  the  more  ghastly.  Since  some  time  the  Chnrdi 
had  received  her  back  into  its  bosom;  she  was  n»- 
ter  of  a  religious  body,  and  regularly  performed  all  the 
rites  of  a  good  Catholic  As  her  confessor,  after  adminis- 
tering extreme  unction,  was  leavinz  the  chamber,  she  cried 
to  him,  ^  Stay  a  moment,  and  I  will  go  with  yon."  Those 
were  her  last  words.  She  expired  with  her  hand  in  the 
king's.  Her  death  took  place  in  1 764.  She  was  forty-two 
years  old.  She  was  earned  to  the  grave  by  the  CaDUchin 
brothers ;  her  funeral  little  better  than  a  pauper's.  It  was 
a  wet  day,  and  as  Louis  saw  the  melanchoiv  cortege  pass 
along,  he  cynically  remarked,  "  Madame  la  Marqnue  will 
have  bad  weather  for  her  journey  to-day ! "  Not  one  tear 
did  he  shed  for  the  woman  who  had  been  his  constant  com- 
panion during  so  many  years  of  her  life. 

It  has  been  said  that  Pompadour  possesscnl  but  littie  talent ; 
no  genuine  love  of  art  and  literature,  and  left  but  little  cr 
no  trace  upon  her  age.  But  so  harsh  a  judgment  is  unten- 
able after  a  dispassionate  review  of  her  life.  To  estimate 
the  moral  character  and  to  estimate  the  efiects  produced  by 
celebrated  individuals  upon  their  age  and  nation,  should 
be  separate  tasks.  But  they  too  frequentiy  coalesce  in  an 
author's  mind  to  the  destruction  of  impartiality.  That 
she  was  immoral,  that  she  was  unscrupulously  ambitious, 
and  that  by  her  extravagance  and  bad  counsels  she  worked 
incalculable  evils  upon  France  is  indisputable.  But  in  our 
judgment  of  this  woman  and  of  her  acts  we  most  cast  aside 
our  nineteenth-century  code  of  morality,  and  trr  her  by 
that  of  her  own  age  —  that  is  to  say,  in  true  British  fashion, 
hy  her  peers.  What  that  age  was  I  have  endeavored  to  show ; 
and  did  I  dare  to  illustrate  its  corruption  by  stories  out  of 
the  lives  of  its  men  and  women,  Jeanne  Antoinette  d'Etioles 
would  show  quite  advantageously  beside  hundreds  of  her 
contemporaries.  Moral  corruption  she  imbibed  at  her  moth- 
er's breast.  "^  (7est  tin  morceau  pour  un  rot !  "  was  the  ex- 
clamation constantly  in  Madame  Poisson's  mouth  when 
speakinz  of  her  daughter.  She  was  educated,  she  was  ao- 
compUshed,  she  was  trained  in  every  elegance  of  lifo  and 
manner  to  fit  her  for  the  reigning  sultanaship  of  the  royal 
harem.  Had  the  girl  been  TOm  a  saint  she  could  not  have 
resisted  the  infection  of  such  a  training.  Neither  was  the 
position  of  king's  mistress  regarded  by  far  better  mothers  than 
Madame  Poisson  as  a  degradation,  but  rather  as  an  honor 
for  which  'the  highest  liuiies  in  the  land  contested.  And 
there  is  reason  to  believe  Madame  d'Etioles  was  faithfiil  to 
her  one  dereliction  fit>m  morality  —  a  praise  that  could 
scarcely  be  extended  to  one  of  her  contemporaries ;  it  is,  at 
all  events,  auite  certain  that  her  conduct  was  not  marked  by 
that  indiscriminate  licentiousness  which  was  the  general  at- 
tribute of  the  court  ladies  of  her  age.  The  darkest  moral 
taint  upon  her  memory  is  the  Pare  aux  Cerfs,  the  revoltins 
and  unnatural  vices  oi  which  have  justly  excited  tiie  shnit 
dering  abhorrence  of  posterity. 

Amoition  was  her  ruling  passion;  to  retain  her  power 
there  was  no  depth  of  degradation  into  which  she  would 
not  have  plunged,  perhaps  no  crime  she  would  have  left 
uncommitted.  But  she  had  no  innate  love  of  vice,  and  to 
crime  she  only  resorted  in  a  last  extremity.  Few,  if  any, 
deliberate  and  gratuitous  acts  of  evil  mark  her  life;  the 
various  charges  that  are  brought  against  her  are  enormouslr 
exaggerated,  being  utterly  at  variance  with  the  general 
tone  of  her  character  and  known  facts  that  indicate  an 
opposite  disposition.  Had  her  temper  been  of  that  vindic- 
tiveness  with  which  it  is  accredited  she  would  scarcelr 
have  interceded  with  the  king  to  permit  the  return  of 
Voltaire,  at  whose  hands  she  had  received  such  ingratitude 
and  bitter  contempt.  Neither  was  she  deficient  in  generos- 
ity; the  exiled  House  of  Stuart  found  in  her  a  warm  and 
sympathizing  fiiend  to  the  last ;  upon  the  occasion  of  tha 
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birdi  of  Lotus  (afterwards  the  Sixteenth  of  that  name^  she 
urged  npon  the  king,  in  place  of  fetes  and  fireworKS  to 
distribute  food  among  the  poor  of  Paris  during  one  month, 
and  to  endow  six  hundred  poor  girls  with  six  hundred 
liTres  each ;  and  in  1 759  she  sent  her  own  plate  and  some 
of  her  treasures  to  the  mint  for  public  use.  To  literarjr 
meo  and  artists  she  was  a  most  munificent  patroness; 
many  an  one  whose  works  have  become  the  delight  of  po»- 
teritj  might  have  languished  and  died  in  obscurity  and 
neglect  mid  it  not  been  for  the  fostering  care  of  Pompar 
dour ;  and  under  a  king  utterly  indifferent  to  intellectual 
pursuits  men  of  letters  and  art  rose  to  a  more  independent 
position  than  they  could  claim  under  the  ostentatious  pat- 
ronage of  Louis  toe  Fourteenth. 

It  has  been  said  that  her  patronage  of  art  and  letters, 
far  from  being  the  result  of  an  innate  love  of  them,  was 
but  the  desire  to  raise  a  nobility  of  genius  to  counterbal- 
ance the  nobility  of  birth,  behind  wmch  former  she  shel- 
tered her  own  plebeian  origin.  Such  a  scheme  might 
have  been  mingled  in  her  mind  with  more  disinterested 
and  spontaneous  motiyes;  but  to  deny  all  genuine  loye 
of  intellectual  pursuits  to  one  who  proved  herself  to  be  so 
exquisite  an  adept  in  several,  would  be  to  yield  to  an  unjust 
prejudice.  To  enter  into  all  the  intricacies  of  diplomacy, 
and  to  even  attempt  to  guide  the  state  affairs  of  so  great  a 
nation  as  France  during  so  critical  a  period  of  her  history, 
argue  i  a  power  of  mind  that  but  row  women  have  po»- 
8e«ed.  But  did  it  argue  no  genius  to  sustain  during 
nineteen  years  her  empire  over  the  cold-hearted,  fickle 
Louis,  to  amuse  his  morbid  melancholy  by  an  ever-changing 
ynaiaty  of  brilliant  amusements  ?  Surely  great  inventive 
&cukies  were  required  for  such  a  task. 

Even  hostile  historians  admit  that  during  her  regime  it 
vaa  less  the  aze  of  Louis  theFifleenth  than  that  of  ^ompo- 
door — that  we  taste  which  reigned  in  design,  in  fashions, 
in  manners,  in  poesy,  in  every  art  of  her  time,  carries  her 
seal,  and  yet  in  the  very  same  page  they  will  assert  that 
■be  left  little  or  no  trace  upon  her  age  I  To  her  taste  and 
talent  France  owes  the  first  impetus  which  has  since  made 
Ber  preeminent  in  art  manufactures.  In  the  streets  of 
Pins  are  yet  to  be  traced  her  designs,  and  in  the  magnifi- 
cent establishment  at  Sevres,  still  unsurpassed,  if  not 
onrivalled,  she  has  left  one  of  the  most  splendid  monu- 
ments that  her  country  can  boast. 

I  have  no  desire  to  eloze  over  the  faults  of  this  woman, 
or  to  elevate  her  into  a  neroine  much  wronged  by  posterity ; 
neither  am  I  prepared  to  receive  as  veracious  all  the 
abominable  tales  told  against  her  by  the  scandalous  chroni- 
cles published  during  and  afler  the  Revolution,  of  which 
the  sole  purpose  was  to  blacken  and  degrade  monarchy 
ud  all  its  belongings  with  the  most  unblushing  mendaci- 
1  ties.  My  only  object  is  to  present  her  as  she  was —  one 
I  who,  after  maJdns  all  allowance  for  her  vicious  life  and  for 
all  Uie  bitter  evus  she  brought  upon  France,  was  not  an 
utterly  redeemless  demon  of  iniquity,  but  a  guilty,  erring 
woman — one  who,  however  morsuly  destitute  she  might  be, 
I  itill  possessed  brilliant  talents,  which  were  frequently 
employed  fiir  the  good  of  art,  literature,  and  her  country. 


AN  EPISODE  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES  MOR- 
DAUNT. 

,  BT  HENBT  KINOSLBT. 

''Lord  Babxstaple  presents  his  compliments  to  the 
Beverend  James  Mordaunt,  and  will  do  himself  the  honor 
to  wait  on  him  at  1  p.m.,  on  Thursday  next,  the  27th  of 
Jaly,  to  discuss  parochial  matters.      An    answer  would 

oh&e." 

CroMMtee  GmOc  2S.  7. 53. 

^  This  document  looks  innocent  and  harmless  at  first,  but 
^  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  in  the  quiet  household  of  the 
Bev.  James  Monjaunt.  No  one  was  with  him  when  he  re- 
oared  it  but  his  dauzhter  Alice ;  he  at  once  handed  it  to 
'KTy  and  announced  nis  intention  of  selling  out  the  only 


property  he  had  in  the  world, — £1,200,  S-peiMsents,  —  and 
emioratin^  to  western  Canada. 

"1  don  t  think  I  would  do  that,  pa,"  said  Alice :  "  you 
are  too  old,  my  dear.     Stay  here  and  fia:ht  it  out." 

"  I  am  only  forty-five,"  returned  the  Rev.  James,  "■  and  I 
am  as  strong  as  a  horse ;  but  now  that  this  young  prig  of  a 
nobleman  has  come  to  back  up  the  Rector  and  tne  Arch- 
deacon, I  had  better  eo  at  once  than  stay  too  long.' 


"  We  don't  know  tfiat  he  is  a  prig,  pa,"  said  Alice. 

^e  Rev.  James;  ''and  I 


know 


''  Ho  took  a  first,"  said  the 
what  that  means  with  a  nobleman." 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  said  Alice,  '*  you  would  have  taken  one 
if  you  could  have  afforded  the  coaching." 

^  It  don't  matter,"  sai  1  the  Rev.  James.  ''  His  mind  is 
poisoned  agaiust  me.  and  I  will  not  stand  it  any  longer." 

"  You  don't  know  that  his  mind  is  poisoned  against  you,** 
urged  Alice.    ^  Hear  the  man." 

^  I  suppose  I  must,"  said  the  Rev.  James,  with  a  vexed 
air.    *'  But  I'll  tell  you  what  I  will  da    I  will  walk  over  to  * 
the  Bishop  this  afternoon,  get  a  bed  there,  and  come  back 
to-morrow  morning." 

^  Could  not  you  horrow  farmer  Willesden's  horse  ?  "  asked 
Alice ;  ''  fourteen  miles  is  a  long  walk." 

*'  I  can't  borrow  his  horse,  for  to-morrow  is  marketrday, 
and  he  will  want  it.  He  would  lend  it  to  me,  and  say  he 
did  not  want  it ;  but  I  am  obliged  to  him  too  much  already, 
God  bless  him !     How  much  money  have  we  ?  " 

*'  Tliirteen  and  sixpence." 

^  Give  me  five,  old  girl,"  said  the  Rev.  James,  ^  because, 
if  the  palace  is  full,  I  must  sleep  at  the  inn.  Where  is 
Charles  ?  " 

*'  Oh  I  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  Charles  has  got  three  dpys^ 
work  with  the  railway  surveyors,  at  seven-and-sixpence  a 
'day.  His  mathematics  come  in  very  well  there :  I  wish  it 
would  lead  to  something  permanent." 

*'  Is  there  any  thing  owing  in  the  village  ?  "  asked  the 
Rev.  James. 

*<  One-and-sispence  to  the  butcher,"  said  Alice ;  "'  hut  I 
will  slip  round  and  pay  that." 

''  Do  so,  old  girl;  and  if  Charles  comes  home  before  I  am 
back,  give  him  my  love,  and  tell  him  where  I  am  gone." 
And  so  the  reverend  gentleman  put  two  half-crowns  in  his 

Ex^ket,  took  his  stick,  and  walked  stoutly  away  to  the 
ishop. 

The  Rev.  James  Mordaunt  waa  a  curate  of  Sprowston, 
with  a  salary  of  £120  a  year,  and  a  private  income  of  £35 
arising  firom  the  £1,200  before  spoken  of.  On  this  income 
he  had  married,  and  his  wife  had  died  three  years  after^ 
wards,  leaving  him  to  bring  up  a  boy  and  a  girl,  Charles 
and  Alice,  in  the  most  grinding  poverty.  Charles  was  now 
twenty-one,  and  his  sister  nineteen,  both  of  them  marvels 
of  beauty  and  intelligence.    Mr.  Mordaunt  had  nothing  to 

give  them  but  learning,  example,  and  love;  and  he  gave 
iiem  all  these  three  things  without  stint.  Too  hopelessly 
poor  to  give  much  in  chanty,  he  was  more  deeply  loved  by 
the  poor  than  any  man  for  miles  round ;  and  his  son  and 
daughter  shared  the  love  which  was  their  father's  due,  and 
they  deserved  it.  Knowing  absolutely  nothing  of  the  out- 
side world,  except  what  their  father  had  told  them  from  old 
recollections,  they  grew  up  perfectly  innocent  and  contented, 
supposing  that  other  poor  people's  lives  were  much  like 
their  own. 

Their  father  was  a  tremendous  power  in  their  little  world, 
—  there  was  no  appeal  from  him.  The  magistrates  made 
room  for  his  shabby  coat  on  the  bench,  and  were  relieved 
when  he  was  gone,  taking  his  handsome,  inexorable  face 
and  his  withering  oratory  with  him.    The  boldest  farmer 

Sew  pale  if.  he  appeared  to  eat  his  eighteenpenny  worth  at 
e  market  ordinary :  they  wondered  among  one  another 
whose  turn  it  was  for  a  few  stinging  and  never-to-be-forgotten 
words.  The  lash  of  the  man's  saUre  brought  blood,  and 
blood  which  took  a  long  time  in  healing ;  but  the  man's  life 
was  so  blameless,  so  noble,  and  so  pure,  that,  as  years  went 
on,  the  very  stupidest  farmers  began  to  see  that  he  was 
living  consistently  that  life  which  he  discoursed  on  every 
Sunday  from  the  pulpit  —  the  life  of  Christ.  He  made 
them  iear  him  first ;  they  got  to  love  him  afterwards. 
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He  came  suddenly  from  Oxford  with  a  young  wife,  and 
be  at  once  began  figbting  everybody ;  be  took  up  tbe  case 
of  tbe  agricultural  poor,  and  fbugbt  tbe  farmers  more  like 
a  fiend  tban  a  decent  Englisb  clergyman.  Ho  bad  no 
money,  wbicb  was  a  disadvantage ;  and  be  bad  less  tban  no 
influence,  wbicb  was  possibly  worse.  But  be  fougbt  on  for 
all  tbat,  tbrougb  tbick  and  tbin.  It  was  a  long  and  dark 
nigbt  for  bim  afler  bis  wife  died,  and  wben  be  bad  to  wake 
up  in  tbe  morning  and  find  sbe  was  not  by  bis  side,  but  in 
tbe  cold  churchyard  outside  tbe  window.  It  was  a  long 
and  bitter  struggle  to  rear  those  two  poor  children  without 
any  money  at  aU ;  but  tbe  man  won.  People  generally  — 
lords,  squires,  magistrates,  farmers  —  be^i^an  to  be  aware  of 
a  pale,  handsome,  and  very  poor  man,  with  twice  tbe  brains 
and  three  times  tbe  debating  power  of  any  of  them,  who 
went  up  and  down  their  little  world,  not  pleading  for  tbe 
poor,  but  ordering  that  the  law  of  the  land  snould  be  put  in 
force  in  their  favor. 

The  poor,  as  a  matter  of  course,  took  to  him  at  once ;  tbe 
faraiers  were  longer  in  winning,  for  they  said  that  be  made 
miscliief,  as  be  certainly  did.  But  one  day  at  the  market 
dinner  Farmer  Willesden,  bis  chief  opponent  at  first,  saw 
tliat  although  he  had  oflen  '*  caught  it "  from  Mr.  Mordaunt, 
yet  be  always,  somehow,  found  Mr.  Mordaunt  in  the  right ; 
and,  that  Mr.  Mordaunt  was  as  game  to  stand  between  land- 
lord and  tenant  as  he  was  to  stand  between  farmer  and  la- 
borer. In  short,  Mr.  Mordaunt  bad  won  the  respect  of  tbe 
farmers ;  and  such  is  the  bull-beaded  persistency  of  those 

fentlemen,  that  if  you  once  gain  their  confidence  you  must 
e  an  utt^r  fool  to  lose  it  again. 

When  he  first  came  into  the  parish  the  lord  of  tbe  manor. 
Lord  Barnstaple,  was  very  old,  and  was  devoting  the  re- 
mainder of  a  very  busy  and  well-spent  life  to  politics ;  when 
be  was  not  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords  be  was  at 
Cannes.  The  Bishop  was  also  very  old  and  very  cynical, 
having  been  throughout  all  his  life  a  politician  far  more 
thdA  an  ecclesiastic,  a  writer  of  pampnlets  more  than  a 
preacher.  The  Bectbr  of  Sprowston  was  also  infirm  and 
quite  unfit  for  his  duties.  Lord  Barnstaple  was  a  very 
strong  Whig,^  and  it  was  to  bis  influence  tnat  tbe  Bishop 
owed  his  position,  while  tbe  infirm  rector  was  also  a  AVbig 
and  an  old  college  friend  of  Lord  Barnstaple's.  What  be- 
tween whiggery  and  old  aQ;e,  not  one  of  the  three  interfered 
in  any  way  with  Mr.  Mordaunt ;  but  time  brought  changes, 
and  at  the  time  wben  Mr.  Mordaunt  had  got  everybody  with 
bim  the  old  rector  died.  He  sent  for  Mr.  Mordaunt  on  bis 
death-bed,  and  urged  him  to  persevere  in  his  present  course 
as  lon^  as  be  lived. 

^  I  have  wasted  my  life  in  politics,  Mordaunt,"  he  said, 
'<  or  I  would  have  done  what  you  are  doing.  I  earnestly 
beg  of  you  to  persevere.  Bemember  my  words  and  don  t 
give  up.  One  of  the  reasons  why  I  am  loth  to  die,  even 
now,  is,  that  you  have  ^ot  a  worthless  man  and  tyrant  com- 
ing. I  could  not  stop  it ;  Lord  Barnstaple  wishes  to  be  rid 
of  tbe  man,  and  make  bim  bold  bis  tongue;  so  he  has 
shelved  bim  here.  I  have  extorted  a  promise  from  Lord 
Barnstaple  tbat  you  are  not  to  be  removed,  save  at  your  own 
wish  —  that  is  all  whioh  I  could  do.    Be  as  wise  as  a  ser- 

Scnt,  and  as  harmless  as  a  dove.  Good-by,  my  dear  Mor- 
aunt :  I  wish  I  was  voun^  agaiQi  and  able  to  stand  beside 
you.  You  will  find  that  I  have  lefl  you  my  private  sacra- 
mental plate ;  take  it  as  an  earnest  ofwhat  might  have  been 
if  I  bad  been  younger.    6ood-by." 

So  the  good  old  fellow  died,  and  the  Bev.  L.  Easy  reigned 
in  his  ste^  Mr.  Easy  was  the  greatest  of  all  bear  le^iers 
of  ancient  or  modern  times :  for  winkinz  at  or  ignoring  vice 
among  rich  young  men  be  was  a  Petronius  Arbiter :  in  ex- 
panding on  the  virtues  of  a  protecting  family  he  was  a 
Horace.  The  worst  of  it  was  that  he  was  a  dunce,  and 
when  the  pestilent  system  of  competitive  examination  came 
in  it  was  discovered  that,  although  the  famous  Letmedown 
Easy  could  still  conceal  or  palliate  the  vices  of  bis  pupils, 
be  was  utterly  unable  to  get  them  through  their  examma- 
tions.  He  found  his  old  trade  eoing  from  under  bis  feet  and 
into  the  hands  of  honest  men ;  ne  had  saved  money,  but  it 
would  never  pay  him  to  invest  in  the  employment  of  coaches ; 
he  was  as  nearly  as  possible  retiring  mm  tbe  trade  when  a 


job  fell  into  bis  hands  which  enabled  bim  to  retire  with 
honor.  The  second  son  of  Lord  Barnstaple  was  requested 
to  retire  from  Eton  without  further  delay,  and  did  so  retire. 

Lord  Barnstaple  was  at  Cannes  wben  he  heard  o^  this 
terrible  blow ;  but  he  wrote  to  the  bishop,  and  the  bishop, 
then  very  infirm,  wrote  that  Easy  was  always  the  man  in 
these  cases.  Lord  Barnstaple  sent  Lord  Edward  Hemling 
to  Mr.  Easy  with  a  letter  in  which  certain  contingeades 
were  mentioned  if  the  lad  could  be  got  through  his  exam- 
ination for  die  army.  It  has  been  said  that  the  old  noble- 
man promised  bim  a  thousand  pounds  and  his  next  living; 
and  it  has  also  been  said  that  when  Lord  Edward  Hemling 
arrived,  and  was  examined  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  IBasT,  that  the 
reverend  gentleman  scratched  his  head  and  told  his  wife 
that  be  did  not  half  like  the  job.  Encouraged  by  her,  bow- 
ever,  sbe  being  ten  times  more  unscrupulous  than  himself 
be  undertook  the  matter.  Then  follows  a  very  odd 
and  dark  story.  A  young  man,  a  printer,  was  sentenced  to 
six  months'  bard  labor  for  stealing  some  papers  two  days 
before  the  examination.  Duplicate  proofs  were  taken,  and 
only  one  set  were  ibuud  on  Uie  youns  man  (now  married 
ana  conducting  a  flourishing  printing  business  in  Ontario); 
as  to  what  had  become  of  the  other  set  the  young  man  was 
most  discreetly  silent,  and  be  did  his  six  months  with  a  joy- 
ous alacrity  wnich  won  him  the  good  opinion  of  every  di- 
cial  in  Coldbath  Fields.  In  the  mean  time  Lord  Edward 
had  passed  lus  examination,  and  had  joined  a  regiment  of 
the  root-guards,  and  afler  three  months  was  requested  to  ex- 
change ror  being  drunk  at  mess.  A  meeting  of  the  Guards' 
Club  unanimously  expelled  bim,  and  he  shortly  afterwards 
joined  a  West  India  regiment  on  the  west  coast  <^  Africa ; 
and  in  spite  of  all  that  his  hard-worked  brother  officen 
could  do  for  him  by  advice  and  assistance,  he  died  of  drink 
and  fever. 

Still  Mr.  Easy  had  fulfilled  his  bargain  with  Lord  Barn- 
staple, and  Lord  Barnstaple  was  not  a  man  who  forgot.  On 
the  rector's  death  Mr.  Easy  came  into  the  livins  of  Sprow- 
ston, and  all  the  Lord  Barnstaples  in  the  world  could  not 
put  him  out  of  it.  Besides,  ne  knew  things  about  Lord 
Edward  which  it  was  impossible  to  talk  about  in  society,  baft 
about  which  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  his  talking  now  that 
he  had  got  every  thing  he  could  possibly  get ;  be  luui^  there- 
fore, the  whip  hand  of  Lord  Barnstaple,  and,  having  been 
a  rogue  all  his  life,  he  would  not  scruple  to  use  it  if  it  suited 
his  purpose.  Tbe  only  thing  which  kept  Mr.  Mordaunt's 
house  over  his  head  was  this : 

Lord  Bideford,  the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Barnstaple,  was 
a  very  difierent  man  to  his  brother  Lord  Edward.  He  was 
by  another  mother.  Lord  Barnstaple  had  married,  first, 
Lady  Alice  Bartv,  the  beauty  of  a  family  which  has  eivea 
us  some  of  our  best  statesmen,  and  by  her  he  had  Lord 
Bideford.  A  long  time  after  her  death  his  lordship  made 
a  most  imprudent  marriage,  and  tbe  less  which  is  said  about 
that  the  better ;  the  offspring  of  this  marriage  was  Lord 
Edward.  Lord  Bideford  was  a  very  silent  young  man,  and 
no  one  seemed  to  know  any  thing  about  him,  save  that  he 
had  taken  a  **  first "  at  Oxford,  and  was  very  silent  in  Par- 
liament. Now,  in  the  course  of  nature.  Lord  Bideford 
would  soon  be  Lord  Barnstaple,  and  master  of  Crowshoe. 
Mrs.  Easy,  who  was  fond  of  dress  and  show,  was  very 
anxious  to  have  the  entree  of  that  castle;  and,  as  some 
rumors  had  reached  her  as  to  the  fact  that  the  young  lord 
was  not  only  very  silent  but  very  obstinate,  she  ure«<l  on 
her  husband  that  it  would  be  very  impolitic  to  take  mtimate 
measures  with  regard  to  Mr.  Mordaunt  until  they  hAd 
gathered  the  opinions  of  Lord  Bideford.  Meanwliife  she 
quite  agreed  to  the  plan  of  leading  him  the  life  of  a  dog, 
and  mining  his  resignation  his  own  act :  they  could  get  a 
young  man  cheaper  by  sUty  pounds,  and  that  would  enable 
her  to  go  to  London  every  year. 

Mr.  Mordaunt  was  a  very  mild  High-Churchman,  and  had 
introduced  some  extremely  mild  alterations  in  tlie  church 
service,  after  a  long  consultation  with  the  farmers ;  who^ 
bein^  every  one  of  them  Conservatives,  gladly  acquiesced 
in  what  he  did  when  he  pointed  out  to  them  that  he  was 
simply  carrying  out  the  directions  of  the  Prayer-book,  on 
which  they  pinned  their  faith.    He  shortened  the  servicet 
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individually,  although  the  actual  length  of  them  was  greater 
tiiau  ever.  He  had  a  communioii  at  eight  o'clock  everj 
Sunday  morning,  which  was  well  attendea ;  and,  in  fact,  did 

?QietIy  and  exactly  what  the  Prayer-book  told  him  to  do. 
le  made  also,  on  tne  other  hand,  great  friends  with  the  dis- 
8eDtin<r  minister  (Wesley an)  ;  and  they  had  hot  arguments 
in  their  walks  as  to  what  John  Wesley  would  say  if  he 
knew  that  his  followers  had  seceded  from  the  establishment 
after  his  death.  Then  an  Irish  harvestman  fell  ill  in  his 
parish;  and  when  Mr.  Mordatmt  found  that  he  was  a  Roman 
Calholic,  he  borrowed  farmer  Willesdeu's  horse  and  ^ig, 
drove  to  the  nearest  town  where  there  was  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic priest,  and  fetched  him  over  in  triumph  in  broad  day- 
light, and  insisted  on  his  staying  all  night,  asking  one 
or  two  of  the  farmers,  and  .  his  friend  the  dissenting 
minister,  to  meet  him  in  the  evening.  The  evening  passed 
off  in  the  most  charming  manner;  though  the  Wesleyan 
minister  afterwards  told  Mr.  Mordaunt  that  he  was  vexed 
at  not  beinv  able  to  hold  his  own  in  lea^iing)  with  the  man 
of  the  Establishment,  or  the  Romanist.  Farmer  Willesdcn 
was  so  taken  with  the  Romanist,  that  he  sent  him  a  pair  of 
ipring  chickens  on  Good  Friday,  in  all  innocence,  thinking 
tnat  it  would  be  a  delicate  attention,  under  the  impression 
that  Good  Friday  was  the  great  holiday  of  the  Komish 
Church. 

Now,  all  these  lapsarian  backslidings  from  grace  were 
very  soon  told  to  the  Rev.  Letmedown  Easy,  by  the  admir- 
ing fiurmers.  That  they  were  abominable  and  audacious,  no 
one  could  deny;  the  question  was,  how  to  utilize  them  with 
Lord  Bideford,  and  procure  the  removal  of  Mr.  Mordaunt 
without  shuttiiog  up  Crowshoe  Castle.  They  could  save 
nztr  pounds  a  year  by  getting  rid  of  Mr.  Mordaunt. 

Ine  first  question  with  this  worthy  pair  was  this :  what 
vos  Lord  Bideford  ?  Lord  Barnstaple  was  a  shining  light 
among  the  evangelicals,  and  it  was  notorious  that  his  brother- 
in-law  had  practically  appointed  the  last  five  bishops.  He 
was  too  old  to  be  taken  into  the  calculations,  however;  and 
the  question  was,  what  were    Lord  Bideford's  religious 

Snnions?  It  was  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer.  Lord 
idefbrd  certainly  attended,  with  ^-eat  dili^nce  and  reg- 
nlarity,  the  afternoon  service  at  All  saints,  Margaret  Street; 
bnt  he  was  also  to  be  seen  at  Yere  Street^  listening  to  Mr. 
Manrice,  and  he  frequently  preached  at  Field  Lane;  a  most 
tiresome  and  puzzlinsr  young  man  1  But  Field  Lane  and 
his  preaching  there  did  the  business.  He  might  listen  to 
Maconochie,  Stopford  Brooke  —  to  any  one,  in  short ;  but 
the  fact  of  hia  preaching  under  the  presidency  of  Lord 
^laftesbury  settled  the  question :  the  man  was  an  evangeli- 
cal, like  his  &ther. 

Consequently  the  Rev.  Letmedown  Easy  became  violently 
evangelical,  according  to  his  view  of  evangelicalism.  The 
leader  of  that  party  in  the  church  remonstrated  with  him  in 
an  angry  manner  about  what  he  did,  and  went  so  far  as  to 
tell  him  that  he  was  persecuting  a  better  man  than  himself 
But  Lord  Bideford  was  silent;  and  so  Mr.  Easy  saw  Crow- 
Bboe  Castle  open  to  him. 

However,  tne  principal  thing  in  hand  was  to  force  Mr. 
Mordaunt  to  resign.  He  began  with  the  farmers,  trying  to 
undermine  his  influence  wiu  them.  They  at  once  burnt 
lum  in  effigy  on  the  village  green,  and,  assisted  by  their 
binds,  howled  outside  his  house  so  long,  that  Mr.  Easy  fled 
to  the  cellar  for  refuge.  He  failed  with  the  farmers ;  but 
he  had  fimner  Willesden  up  at  petty  sessions  for  language 
hkely  to  provoke  a  breach  of  the  peace.  The  chairman  fined 
Willesden  five  shillings,  and  he  put  two  pounds  in  the  poor- 
box.  Willesden,  meeting  Mr.  Easy  outside  the  court,  re- 
peated the  laneuage,  I  regret  to  say,  with  adjective  The 
ehairman.  Sir  ritchcrofr  Cockpole,  said  to  >lr.  Easy,  afler- 
wds,  *'Toa  had  better  leave  that  man  Mordaunt  alone. 
He  has  been  master  here  for  a  few  years,  and  he  is  likely  to 
remain  master." 

Mr.  Eas3r'8  hands  were,  however,  considerably  strength- 
ened by  a  new  archdeacon,  a  man  by  no  means  of  the 
''Gra^tly"  ^pe  of  archdeacon*  He  and  Eas^  had  more 
Attn  once  played  into  one  another's  hands,  it  was  said, 
though  that  was  extremely  improbable,  for  the  archdeacon 
was  one  of  the  most  cautious  men  in  creation,  and  had  only 


lost  a  bishopric  by  slightly  rattling  at  the  wrong  time.  He 
was  a  kinsman  of  Easv's,  and  was  not  best  pleased  at  finding 
his  kinsman  there ;  for  the  ugly  old  story  about  Lord  Ed- 
ward's examination  papers  was  still  spoken  of,  and,  like  all 
untruths,  was  believed  in.  Two  courses  only  were  open  to 
the  archdeacon,  either  to  throw  his  kinsman  overboard,  or 
to  back  him  up  through  thick  and  thin.  Afler  due  thought, 
he  chose  the  latter. 

What  induced  Mr.  Mordaunt  just  at  this  time  to  preach 
a  sermon  before  his  new  rector,  airing  his  views  as  regarded 
the  spiritual  sovereignty  of  the  Queen,  no  man  can  tell.  It 
is  enough  that  he  did  it,  and  that  Mr.  Easy  requested  him 
to  hand  over  the  oridnal  MS.  in  the  vestry  for  immediate 
conveyance  to  the  old  Bishop.  The  old  man  read  it  in  bed 
while  Mr.  Easy  was  taking  lunch,  and  then  called  Mr.  Easy 
to  his  bedside. 

'*  This  is  a  curious  sermon,  Mr.  Easy,"  said  the  Bishop ; 
^  and  Mr.  Mordaunt  is  a  very  curious  man ;  but  you  had 
much  better  make  friends  with  him  than  quairel  with  him. 
You  will  never  get  on  in  that  parish  if  you  do." 

Mr.  Easy  thought  differently,  and  put  every  possible  an- 
noyance he  could  in  Mr.  Mordaunt's  way,  imtil  that  gentle- 
man began  to  think  of  giving  up  the  whole  thin^,  and  emi- 
grating. Two  changes  happened,  however,  which  made 
him  hang  on,  —  Lord  Barnstaple  and  the  old  Bishop  died 
within  one  week. 

The  new  bishop  was  an  old  friend  of  his ;  and  when  he 
went  to  the  palace  received  him  with  open  arms.  On  the 
occasion  of  bis  first  visit,  Mr.  Mordaunt  said  nothing  at  all 
about  his  troubles.  Mr.  Easy,  however,  saved  him  that 
trouble  by  stating  his  case  to  the  new,  voung,  and  vi^r- 
ous  bishop  without  delay.  The  new  bishop  heard  them 
with  the  greatest  patience  and  attention,  and  afterwards 
said,  '*  I  cannot  see  myself  that  there  is  any  case  against 
him.  You  say  that  ms  continuation  there  is  scandalous. 
As  the  French  say,  *Voulez-vous  preciser  votre  accusation  ? ' " 

That  was  very  difficult,  Mr.  Easy  said,  afler  a  few  mo- 
ments.   **  He  associates  with  the  farmers." 

**  That  is  very  good,"  said  the  Bishop.  ^  That  is  an  old 
habit  of  my  own. 

"  His  son  takes  work  in  the  fields,  and  takes  money  for 
it." 

**  Sooner  than  loaf,  cheat,  or  beg, "  said  the  Bishop.  ^  I 
am  sorry  that  the  son  of  an  educated  gentleman  like  Mor- 
daunt should  be  brought  so  low ;  but  the  early  Christians 
did  that  same  thing.  St.  Paul  was  only  a  tent-maker,  you 
know,  Mr.  Easy.  Is  there  any  thing  against  the  youn<^ 
man's  chiuracter  ?  Is  he  the  sort  of  youn^  man  who  would 
have  come  in  your  way  in  your  former  line  of  business, 
Mr.  Easy  ?  " 

Mr.  Easy,  devoutly  wishing  the  Bishop  somewhere,  re- 
plied that  there  was  nothing  against  the  young  man  in  a 
moral  point  of  view," 

''  Well,"  said  the  Bishop,  '^  it  is  a  most  disgraceful  scan- 
dal. Here  is  a  man  like  Mordaunt,  a  man  worth  twenty 
such  men  as  you  or  I,  Mr.  Easy,  obliged  to  send  his  son 
into  the  harvest-field  for  a  living.  It  is  the  most  shameful 
thing  I  ever  heard  of." 

So  the  Archdeacon  and  Mr.  Easy  took  very  little  by 
their  motion.  Mr.  Mordaunt  came  over  to  the  Bishop  by 
summons,  and  spent  the  day  with  him.  They  talked  over 
many  old  matters,  and  at  the  end  Mr.  Mordaunt  asked  the 
Bishop  what  he  knew  about  the  new  Lord  Barnstaple. 

<*  Exactly  nothing,"  said  the  Bishop.  **^  I  think  that  he 
is  a  terrible  prig,  and  will  probably  assist  Easy,  who  saved 
his  half-brother  from  disgrace,  and  who  was  a  nominee  of 
Barnstaple's  father.  Meanwhile,  go  home,  old  friend,  com- 
mit no  indiscretions,  and  hold  your  own." 

Things  were  exactly  in  this  state  when  Mr.  Mordaunt 
received  the  intimation  of  Lord  Barnstaple's  visit.  He 
was  very  anxious  about  that  visit,  and,  as  we  have  seen  be- 
fore, walked  away  to  his  old  friend,  the  Bishop,  to  consult 
him.  The  Bishop  made  him  stay  all  night,  and  all  the 
next  day,  and  the  next  night.  The  Dean  and  the  Precen- 
tor, cunning  men  when  there  was  a  kindly.  Christian  act  to 
be  done,  begged  of  him,  as  a  personal  favor,  to  stay  over 
the  day  and  mtone  for  ^e  Precentor,  who  had  a  conven- 
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lent  ooagh.  Mr.  Mordaunt  could  intone  with  the  best  of 
them,  and  so  he  spent  a  whole  happy  day  under  the  glori- 
ous old  arches,  doing  service  after  service. 

^  I  feel  young  again,  Bishop,"  he  said  at  night,  when 
thev  were  going  to  bed ;  '*  I  will  sing  matins  and  go  home." 

And  after  matins  away  he  went,  walking,  and  thinking 
what  preparations  Alice  had  been  making  for  Lord  Barn- 
staple, but  not  much  carina;,  for  the  cathedral  music  was  in 
his  ears,  and  so  he  sang  all  the  way. 

He  arrived  in  the  wernoon,  and,  opening  his  own  door, 
passed  into  the  parlor.  His  daughter  Alice  was  standing 
beside  the  chimney-piece,  and  with  her  was  a  tall  and  strong 
man,  whom  he  knew  well,  —  the  inspector  of  police. 

Alice  was  ghastly  pale,  and  was  moistening  her  dry  lips 
with  her  tongue. 

**  Papa,"  she  said,  "  here  is  Inspector  Morton,  who  has 
been  waiting  for  you." 

Mr.  Mordaunt  saw  that  something  was  very  wrong,  and 
he  left  off  humming  a  Gregorian  chant  to  say,  ^  How  do, 
Morton?  Come  afl^  me?  I  don't  think  you  gentlemen 
practise  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  You  will  have  to  take 
me  in  execution  for  unpaid  costs  in  the  ecclesiastical  court 
some  day ;  but  my  time  is  not  come  yet." 

^  Papa,"  said  Alice,  ^  don't  joke ;  it  is  Charles." 

^  What  has  he  been  doing  ?  "  said  Mr.  Mordaunt. 

''  O  fitther  1  don't  break  down ;  he  is  arrested  for  burg- 
lary." 

^  Charles  arrested  for  burglary  1 "  exclaimed  Mr.  Mor- 
daunt, laughing.  "  No :  this  is  very  good  —  this  is  as  good 
as  a  play.  Easy  will  make  something  of  this.  Leave  the 
room,  old  girl,  and  let  me  talk  to  the  inspector." 

^  What  is  this  story.  Inspector  ?  "  said  Mr.  Mordaunt, 
when  his  daughter  was  gone. 

^  Well,  sir,  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  Mr.  Charles  b  in 
custody  for  attempted  buiglary  at  Barnstaple." 

**■  But  that  is  forty  miles  away,"  said  Mr.  Mordaunt,  '*  and 
the  whole  thing  is  ridiculous." 

^  It  looks  so,  sir;  but  he  was  watched  into  a  door,  and 
then  out  of  the  same  door,  two  hours  after,  and  was  cap- 
tured." 

^  But,  my  good  inspector,  this  is  perfect  midsummer  mad- 
ness.   My  son  is  incapable  of  such  an  act." 

Hie  inspector  came  close  to  Mr.  Mordaunt  and  whis- 
pered in  his  ear.  As  he  whispered  to  him,  Mr.  Mordaunt's 
face  grew  more  and  more  ashy  pale,  and  at  last  he  begged 
him  to  desist,  and  staggered  to  a  chair. 

After  a  few  minutes  he  raised  his  ghastly  fibce  to  the  in- 
spector's, and  said,  '*  I  would  sooner  that  it  had  been  buig- 
lanrthan  that" 

^  No  doubt,  sir, "  said  the  inspector ;  ^  we  know  ^our 
principles  about  here,  and  we  know  Mr.  Charles's  princi- 
ples also.  There  ain't  two  men  more  loved  in  these  parts 
than  you  two.  But  you  have  not  heard  me  out,  sir.  xhat 
Inspector  Bnran  is  a  fool,  sir.  I  was  over  to  Barum  yes- 
terday, and  I  went  and  see  Master  Charles,  and  he  give  me 
the  office,  and  I  went  and  got  this." 

There  came  a  flush  into  Mr.  Mordaunt's  pale  face  as  he 
looked  at  the  little  paper,  which  I  have  noticed  in  the  face 
of  more  than  one  miadle-aged  man.  The  lordly  and  im- 
perial look  of  the  young  oridegroom  is  not  more  lordly 
than  the  look  of  the  young  grandfather.  Mordaunt  held 
his  head  higher  than  he  had  ever  done  since  he  led  his 
bride  out  of  church  three-and-twenty  years  ago.  What 
was  Easy  to  him  now?  what  was  the  Archdeacon?  In  his 
new  pride  diey  might  go  hang  themselves. 

**  Now,  how  did  all  Uus  come  out,  Inspector  ?  "  said  he. 

**  That  is  as  you  think,  sir,"  said  the  inspector. 

''We  must  not  leave  her  in  a  false  position,"  said  Mr. 
Mordaunt." 

*^  Certainly  not,"  said  the  inspector. 

'^I  will  step  round  to  the  old  man  first.,  and  tdl  him  the 
truth,"  said  Mr.  Mordaunt.  And  the  inspector  departed. 
Mr.  Mordaunt  went  up  to  his  daughter's  room,  and  found 
her  crying  in  bed.  **  Auoe,"  he  said, '^  you  must  listen  to  me." 

''About  Charles?" 

**  Yes,  about  Charles.  Charles  haf  been  married  for  two 
months,  wtthoot  my  knowledge." 


«  To  Mary  Willesden  ?  " 

^  To  the  same  young  lady.  I  suppose  he  has  done  very 
wrong,  but  that  b  a  matter  of  detail.  He  was  cau^it  try- 
ing to  see  her,  but  I  will  go  over  and  miULe  it  all  right  iat 
him  to-morrow. 

**  I  knew  he  loved  her,  father;  but  I  did  not  think  of  this. 
Our  Charles  is  an  honest  man,  and  we  can  hold  up  oor 
heads  before  fifty  Lord  Bamstaples  when  he  comes." 

Mr.  Mordaunt  went  round  to  farmer  Willesden's  at  once, 
and  after  a  somewhat  difficult  interview  the  fitrmer  agreed 
to  go  to  Barum  the  next  morning,  to  scold  Charies,  and  to  bail 
him  out.  They  went,  but  Charles  had  been  discharged  five 
hours  previously,  and  was  gone  no  one  knew  whither. 

The  next  day  came  the  Allowing  letter  fixm  Charles :  — 

"  My  dear  Father,  —  I  greatly  regret  that  I  have  de- 
ceived you  for  the  first  time  in  my  life ;  and  I  oughts  I  sup- 
po^e,  to  regret  that  I  cannot  regret  it. 

^  My  life  was  utterly  unendurable.  I  had  no  opening,  and 
no  chance  of  any  opening  in  the  world.  With  the  education 
a  gentleman  I  was  leading  the  life  of  a  clodhopper.  Only 
one  thing  prevented  me  m>m  enlisting  in  a  dragoon  regi- 
ment, and  that  was  my  love  for  Mary  Willesden.  She  uiged 
on  me  tiiat  I  could  never  marry  her  if  I  turned  soldier.  I 
was  at  one  time  actually  desperate;  I  am  so  no  longer, 
thanks  to  Tom  Harvey." 

Mr.  Mordaunt  paused.  ^Tom  Harvey,"  he  thon^hty  ''the 
miller's  son.    Why,  Tom  Harvey  has  got  a  mill  in  Uanada." 

**  He  was,"  the  letter  went  on,  ^  Ma^  Willesden's  cousin, 
as  you  know.  He  was  a  great  friend  of  mine  when  we  were 
boys  together.  He  has  done  very  well  in  Ontario,  and  b 
making  hb  fortune.  He  came  over  here  four  montha  ago  on 
commercial  business,  and  I  met  him  in  Barnstaple. 

*'  He  asked  me  to  come  back  with  him  to  Canada ;  but  I 
demurred  about  leaving  Mary.  He  then  began  to  m^  on 
me  the  plan  of  marrying  her  secretly  and  teUing  of  it  after- 
wards. He  said  that  it  often  occurred  in  Canada  and  in  the 
United  States,  that  a  young  man  would  marnr  a  youns  wo- 
man, and  leave  her  with  her  mother  until  he  had  got  a  home 
for  her.  At  last  I  determined  to  do  so;  and  one  reason  of 
my  secresy  was,  that  I  knew  that  you  were  in  trouble  with 
the  Rector  and  die  Archdeacon.  We  were  marriied  twomontha 
ago.  Tom  Harvey,  whose  time  was  out  in  England,  re- 
turned fiom  London  to  Barnstaple,  and  umd  me  mote 
strongljT  than  ever  to  come  to  Canada  with  him  in  a  brig 
which  is  taking  slates  to  Quebec.  I  consented;  but  of 
course,  I  had  to  tell  Mary.  She  airanged  to  let  me  in  quiet- 
ly, and  I  went  in  and  stayed  for  two  hours.  As  I  came 
out,  Uie  police  got  hold  of^  me,  and  I  should  have  been  tried 
for  buiguury  if  Tom  Harvey  and  hb  aunt  had  not  made  it  all 
right.  Tom  has  paid  my  passage,  and  has  lent  me  money. 
As  for  my  darling  wife,  father,  you  and  Alice  must  take  care 
of  her  until  I  claim  her.  I  regret  to  say  that,  if  all  goea 
well,  you  will  find  yourself  a  grandfather  before  I  return. 
Now  I  must  have  your  forgiveness ;  and,  with  4oye  to  AUoe, 
I  say  good-by,  and  God  bless  you  1 

^  Charles  Mordaunt." 

Mr.  Mordaunt  and  farmer  Willesden  had  a  long  confidni- 
lation  over  this  letter ;  and  old  Lady  Ascot  says  that  they 
had  three  pints  of  small  ale  and  a  vast  number  of  pipes  over 
it.  If  there  is  one  quality  more  than  another  which  adama 
her  ladyship,  it  is  that  of  inexorable  truth.  I  had  the  honor 
of  asking  her  at  a  grand  party  one  night,  whether  she  was 
quite  sure  that  they  only  bad  three  pints  and  not  four.  She 
replied  that  it  was  only  three,  and,  as  she  drew  the  beer 
herself,  she  ought  to  know.  And  so  I  disputed  the  fact  no 
longer. 

^  Well,  parson,"  said  fiurmcr  Willesden,  '^  so  my  danditer 
is  married  to  a  gentleman  1    AVho'd  have  thought  it  ? 

^  To  a  beggar,  you  mean,  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Mordaunt. 

"  There  ain't  nought  of  a  beggar  about  he,*'  said  fiurmer 
Willesden,  laughins.  ^  How  s^  they  was  about  it,  pret^ 
dears  1    Don't  you  Toye  'em,  parson  ? 

**  I  don't  qmte  understand  about  it,  farmer,"  said  Mr. 
Mordaunt.  **  I  did  not  miss  Mary,  at  alL  Why  was  she 
at  BamstapAo  ?  " 
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**  Oh  I  why,  she  wanted  to  go  there  to  be  finished ;  and  so 
I  lent  her." 

«<  To  be  finirbed  I " 

**  Ah,  at  the  boardin^-Mrbool.  And  she  stayed  there  long 
enough  to  make  her  mnrriage  in  Barum  lezal ;  and  so  they 
was  asked  tbere,  and  they  was  married  there.  Don't  e'e 
see?" 

**  They  hare  both  deceiyed  ns  sadly,  farmer." 

"WTiat  would  you  have  'em  do?"  cried  the  farmer. 
"  When  yon  made  love  to  your  poor  lady  that's  gone,  did  yoa 
go  and  tell  your  mother? 

"- 1  certainly  did  not,"  said  Mr.  Mordaunt. 

**  Then  yon  deceiyed  her  sadly,"  said  the  farmer.  *^  They 
all  do  it.  If  Toung  folks  mean  to  come  together  they'll  do 
it,  and  small  Ixame  to  them.  However,  your  son  bas  behaved 
like  an  honorable  and  good  young  num  to  my  daughter, 
which  b  more  to  the  purpose." 

**  la  marrying  her,  leaving  her  on  our  hands,  and  running 
away  to  Canada  I "  said  Mr.  Mordaunt,  aghast. 

**Be  sure,"  said  the  farmer.  ''He  had  not  got  money 
enoagh  to  keep  her,  and  so  be  cut  away  to  Canada  to  get 
lome.  Lord  bless  you  I  if  ever  fortune  was  writ  in  a  man's 
£ice  it  is  writ  in  Charles's  I  " 

**  Do  you  know,  Willesden,"  said  Mr.  Mordaunt,  '*  that  I 
think  you  are  as  great  a  fool  as  I  am." 

Willesden  grinned,  but  added  more  seriously,  '*  My  girl 
most  come  away  from  that  school.  She  had  better  come  to 
her  mother.** 

*^  No,"  said  MK  Mordaunt,  *'  she  must  come  to  me.  My 
boy  has  made,  I  think,  a  fool  of  himself,  and  her  coming 
hoe,  and  our  making  all  things  public,  will  stop  every  one's 
month.    Don't  you  see  ?  " 

*^  It  won't  do  you  any  good  with  the  Rector  and  the  Arch- 
deacon," said  the  farmer  rather  ruefully. 

**  Never  mind  me.  I  am  in  trouble  so  hard  with  them 
that  nothiq^  can  make  it  worse.  Send  her  here  to-morrow 
sight    Ajid  so  the  farmer  departed. 

"Dear  Bishop,  —  My  son  has  married  one  of  my  farm- 
er's dau'^hters,  and  has  gone  to  Canada  to  make  a  home  for 
her.  The  boy  is  as  innocent  and  as  pure  as  you  are.  Please 
give  every  one  the  rights  of  the  story. 

^  Jambs  Mobdaunt." 

''Dear  Mordaunt,  —  I  will  do  as  you  desire ;  but  take 
theyonog  lady  into  your  own  house  at  once ;  that  act  will  do 
more  than  all  my  words.  Barnstaple  is  to  be  with  you  to-mor- 
row. 1  cannot  in  any  way  make  him  out.  What  it  is  I  cannot 
cooceive.  He  is  an  awiul  prig,  and  silently  dangerous.  You 
most  think  of  this ;  he  may  mean  you  well  or  ill ;  if  he  means 
Tou  well  he  can  do  absolutely  nothing  for  you,  beyond 
briDo:tng  his -influence  to  b6ar  on  that  (here  came  an  era- 
rare).  Easy  to  keep  you  in  your  place :  if  he  mean  you 
veil  he  can  still  do  nothing;  he  will  not  h;ivc  a  living  drop- 
ping in  these  ten  years,  and  he  is  la  opposition,  and  so  he 
cannot  get  you  a  chancellor's  living.  Tlie  worse  men  I 
ever  have  to  deal  witli  are  CambriiTgc  Conservatives  and 
Oxford  Radicals.  As  a  Cambridge  man  myself,  I  naturally 
think  an  Oxford  Badical  the  worst :  he  is  one ;  mind  him. 

**  George  Crediton." 

Poor  frightened  Mary  Mordaunt,  nee  Willesden,  arrived 
At  the  home  of  her  husband's  father  in  a  great  state  of 
trepidation  and  terror.  But  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  she 
foond  that  she  was  the  most  precious  tiling  there.  Poverty 
isay  be  brutalizing  to  the  extremely  poor  and  unrefined ; 
Int  one  of  the  lessons  we  can  learn  from  the  French  every 
day,  if  we  choose  to  know  them,  is  this :  —  that  poverty 
unon:;  refined  people  has  a  most  ennobling  influence. 
Take  tliat  little  knot  of  highly-educated  paupers  in  Judea, 
a^hteeo  hundred  years  ago,  as  an  example.  Mary,  the 
pretty,  innocent  bride,  found  herself  queen  of  the  establish- 
Bient  She  was  to  sleep  with  Alice,  and  as  they  went  up 
■tairs  together,  Mr.  Mordaunt  said, — 

^  He  Ess  gone  to  prepare  a  place  for  yon,  darling.  Trust 
him,  and  we  shall  all  be  together  again  soon  in  a  happier 


land  than  this.  See,  pretty  :  I  have  twelve  hundred  pounds, 
which  would  be  a  fortune  to  him,  and  which  I  will  freely 
give  if  he  can  establish  himself.  Why,  we  are  wealthy 
people,  my  love.  Now,  leave  crying;  we  shall  be  rich 
there." 

^  I  only  cr^,  sir,  because  I  am  so  happy,"  said  Mary ;  **  I 
shall  go  to  him,  but  he  shall  not  return  to  me." 

However,  none  of  these  sentimentalities  could  put  off  the 
inexorable  arrival  of  Lord  Barnstaple,  now  delayed  for  two 
days,  his  lordship  having  had  to  maJie  a  speech  at  the 
oountv  agricultural  meeting,  which  was  given  in  the  Time* 
at  full  length,  and  which  most  carefully  expressed  nothing 
at  all  about  the  movements  of  the  Opposition.  Lord  Barn- 
staple rode  up  to  Mr.  Mordaunt's  door  at  half-past  twelve, 
and,  finding  no  groom,  led  his  horse  round  to  the  stable, 
took  ofi  his  bridle,  and  put  a  halter  on  him,  took  ofi'  the  sad- 
dle, and  then  came  out  to  the  pomp  with  a  bucket  to  get 
him  a  pail  of  water. 

At  Uiis  point  Mr.  Mordaunt  caueht  him.  *'  My  lord," 
he  said,  "  I  did  not  see  you  arrive.    I  am  ashamed  " — 

**  At  what  ?  "  said  Lord  Barnstaple.  **  At  a  man  attend- 
ing to  his  horse  ?  *  The  merciful  man  is  merciful  to  his 
beast,'  parson." 

'<  No,  but  I  am  ashamed  that  you  should  have  had  to  see 
to  your  horse,  when  I  would  have  done  it,"  said  Mr.  Mor- 
daunt. 

<*  The  Church  of  England  has  got  low  enough  vrithout 
the  spectacle  of  an  oi^ained  minister  grooming  a  noble- 
man's horse." 

"  You  will  have  your  own  way,  my  lord." 

*'  I  intend  to,"  said  Lord  Barnstaple ;  and  then  Mr.  Mor- 
daunt looked  at  him.  Prig  he  miznt  be,  according  to  our 
good  Bishop's  views,  but  a  man  he  certainly  was.  A  very 
noble  looking  younz  man,  with  a  singularly  set  jaw,  and  a 
curious  reticence  of  expression  which  puzzled  Mr.  Mordaunt 
extremely. 

He  brouffht  Lord  Barnstaple  into  the  parlor,  where  there 
was  some  simple  refi*eshment :  there  was  no  one  there  but 
poor  Mary,  who  was  courtesying.  Mr.  Mordaunt  asked 
where  Alice  was ;  and  she  replied  that  Alice  was  gone  away. 
She  seemed  in  sreat  trepidation  at  the  sight  of  the  zreat 
lord,  and  Mr.  Mordaunt  did  really  wish  that  Aiice  hadl>een 
there  to  receive  him.    He  presented  Mary. 

"  My  daughter,  my  lord. 

*'  I  was  not  aware  that  yon  had  two  daughters,  Mr.  Mor- 
daunt." 

**I  ought  to  have  said  my  daughter-in-law,"  said  Mr. 
Mordaunt.  "My  dear  son  has  made  a  romantic  match, 
and  has  gone  to  Canada  to  make  a  home  for  his  bride, 
leaving  his  pretty  rosebud  of  a  bride  here  with  us." 

**  Quite  so,"  said  Lord  Barnstaple.  ''  It  must  have  re- 
quired sin^lar  resolution  to  leave  such  a  beautiful  bride." 

*'  Ah  1  but  he  wanted  to  stay  with  her  for  many  years, 
my  lord,  until  his  death,  not  for  a  poor  foolish  few,  and  then 
leave  her  in  poverty.  When  you  think  of  it,  my  lord,  he 
has  acted  like  a  man  and  a  gentleman." 

There  was  a  brilliance  in  Lord  Barnstaple's  eyes  when 
Mr.  Mordaunt  said  this,  which  attracted  that  gentleman 
strongly.    Lord  Barnstaple  only  said, — 

'*  'Hiat  is  a  very  beautiful  story.  And  you,  my  dear 
madam,  you  are  contented  to  wait  ?  " 

"  I  think  that  he  will  send  for  me  soon,"  she  said  quietly, 
**  for  I  know  that  he  will  as  soon  as  he  can.  I  was  dpwn 
to  the  sea  the  other  day,  and  the  sailors'  wives  told  me  that 
their  husbands  were  away  three  years  together  sometimes. 
But  there  are  no  more  loving  wives  than  sailors'  wives.  I 
can  wait." 

The  man  whom  the  bishop  had  called  a  prig  looked 
steadily  at  her,  and  Mr.  Mordaunt  saw  a  tear  trickle  down 
his  face.  Lord  Barnstaple  was  himself  in  one  moment,  how- 
ever. 

**  May  I  ask  this  young  lady  to  retire  while  we  talk  bus- 
iness ?  "  he  said.  "  We  have  secrets  to  talk  of,  which  must  be 
trusted  to  no  ears  but  our  own."  Mary  hurriedly  retired, 
and  Lord  Barnstaple,  with  a  bow,  opened  the  door  for  her, 
and  shut  it  after  her. 

**  Now,  Mr.  Mordaunt,  as  we  are  alone  together,  I  will 
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tell  you  what  is  the  matter  with  yoa.  You  are  horridly 
poor." 

"  Yes,  my  lord." 

"  And  you  are  bullied  out  of  your  life  by  a  rascal  and  a 
prig.    The  rascal  is  Ea^y,  and  the  prig  the  Archdeacon." 

*'  I  will  not  say  a  word  against  either  of  them,"  said  Mr. 
Mordaunt. 

"  No,  but  I  know  it.  It  is  in  our  favor  that  the  Arch- 
deacon is  not  only  a  prig,  but  a  flunkey ;  it  is  in  our  favor 
that  the  fellow  Easy  is  not  only  a  rogue,  but  a  flunkey :  by 
one  bold  stroke  I  can  mend  matters  for  you.  I  have  not 
got  a  living  to  give  you,  and  I  can't  get  one  for  you  at  pres- 
ent ;  but  I  have  no  domestic  chaplain.  My  father's  domes- 
tic chaplain  and  I  never  acpreed ;  he  has  a  good  living,  and 
his  chaplaincy  lapsed  with  my  father's  death.  I  wish  to 
appoint  YOU  my  domestic  chaplain  at  the  same  salary,  £250 
a  year.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  librarian  at  Crow- 
shoe,  and  the  books  are  in  a  devil  of  a  state :  you  must 
really  undertake  them  at  a  salary  of  £150  a  year.  I  can't 
give  more,  and,  if  you  think  that  insufficient,  I'll  tell  you 
what  we  will  do  to  end  the  thing  in  a  friendly  manner,  and 
without  a  squabble. '  Let  us  both  write  to  Piazzi  at  the 
British  Museum,  and  see  if  he  considers  it  enough.  If  he 
decides  against  me,  of  course  I  must  pay  extra." 

"  My  lord,  Grod  is  very  good  to  me. 

'*  He  is  good  to  all  who  seek  him,"  said  Lord  Barnstaple 
sententiously.  **  But  don't  you  see,  my  dear  soul,  that  the 
keys  ot  Crowshoe  are  in  your  hands,  and  that  by  this  mar 
noBuvre  we  have  entirely  bowled  out,  the  adversary.  I'd 
have  given  you  a  living  fifly  times  over  if  I  had  one,  but  I 
want  to  keep  you  here ;  and  I  don't  see  any  other  way  of 
doin^  it" 

"  Why  should  you  be  so  generous  to  me,  my  lord,  whom 
you  have  never  seen,  and  of  whom  you  know  nothing?" 

"  Know  what  ?"    said  Lord  Barnstaple,  sharply. 

"  Nothing." 

"  Don't  1  ?  "  said  his  lordship.  «*  Now  Til  go  saddle  my 
horse.  I  suppose  your  daughter  Alice  will  not  appear. 
Well,  it  is  all  equal  to  me,  as  the  French  say.  She  will 
have  to  see  me  some  day.  Talk  about  this  matter,  of  your 
being  appointed  domestic  chaplain  and  librarian ;  It  will 
save  you  trouble.  Tell  the  Bishop  about  it,  —  he  is  a  capital 
gossip ;  and  tell  him  that  if  I  am  a  prig,  I  am  not  the  only 
one  in  the  world." 

And  so  he  saddled  the  horse,  and  rode  away,  leaving  Mr. 
Mordaunt  dazed;  but  almost  directlv  aflerwards  he  rode 
back  again,  jumped  off  his  horse,  and  laid  his  hand  on  Mr. 
Mordaunt's  shoulder.  ^'  I  forgot  one  thing,"  he  said. 
"You  are  not  ashamed  of  being  poor.  I  brought  fifly 
pounds  in  notes  tor  yon  in  advance  of  your  salary.  Here 
It  is,  Crod  bless  you  I  good-by  1  "  and  so  he  was  off  at 
last. 

So  Mr.  Mordaunt  stood  there  a  rich  man  —  rich  beyond 
his  utmost  expectations ;  and  all  by  the  sudden  act  of  a 
young  nobleman,  who  was  a  prig.  He  had  no  hesitation  in 
accepting  the  whole  matter  any  more  than  he  would  have 
rebelled  to  God  about  a  thunderstorm  which  had  knocked 
his  chimneys  about  his  ears.  One  ecclesiastical  instinct 
was  always  in  his  mind,  and  he  acted  on  it.  He  wrote  to 
his  bishop  :  the  Archdeacon  said  once,  **  that,  if  his  cat  had 
died,  he  would  have  walked  over  and  told  the  bishop." 

His  mind  being  eased  in  that  way,  he  went  to  look  for 
Alice ;  but  Alice  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  She  must  be 
at  some  of  the  neighbors'  houses :  she  had  been  frightened 
by  Lord  Bamstapk,  and  was  keeping  out  of  the  way.  At 
ten  o'clock  he  went  to  bed ;  at  eleven  he  was  awakened  by 
a  candle  in  his  eyes,  and  the  figure  of  Alice  before  him, 
who  sat  down  on  the  bed. 

**  Father,  what  money  have  you  ?  " 

"  A  great  deal.    Fifty  pounds." 

*'  Has  I^rd  Barnstaple  ^iven  you  money  ? 

"  I  am  to  have  four  nundred  a  year  from  him." 

She  sat  thinking  for  a  little,  and  then  she  said,  "  I  want 
forty  pounds." 

"For  what?" 

«<  To  go  to  Charles.    To  go  to  Canada.'' 

«  Why?" 


"  Do  not  ask,  unless  you  want  me  to  fail  dead  at  your 
feet.     Save  me  1  that  is  all  I  aflk«     Give  me  the  money." 

A  wild,  dark  suspicion  formed  itself  in  Mr.  Mordaont's 
head. 

**  This  is  Lord  Barnstaple's  money,"  he  said,  coldly. 

^  Bless  his  money,  and  bless  him  for  what  he  has  done 
for  you  I  He  is  a  good  man.  But  you  must  save  me, 
father.  I  must  go  to  Charles.  I  am  innocent !  but  I  mmt 
go  to  Charles.     O  God !  —  father,  do  not  hesitate ! " 

'*  Can  you  tell  me  no  more,  sweetheart?  "  said  Mr.  Mor- 
daunt. 

"  Not  a  word  1  —  not  a  word  I "  she  said.  "  I  will  tell 
yon  all  when  I  am  in  Canada  —  but  I  cannot  now." 

*'  Now,  look  here,  Alice,  let  ns  be  in  some  way  reasonable. 
You  cannot  go  to  Canada  to-night,  but  you  can  go  to  bed. 
Wait  till  to-morrow,  and  we  wiU  talk  it  all  over.  If  yoa 
are  in  trouble,  which  you  will  not  tell  about,  what  is  easier 
than  to  do  this :  to  sell  out  our  twelve  hundred  pounds,  and 
for  you  and  Mary  and  I  all  to  go  to  Canada  together  ?  I 
can  pay  Lord  Barnstaple  back  his  fifty  pounds,  and  we  can 
all  part  friends,  and  join  Charles." 

Then  she  began  to  cry,  and  then  she  told  the  whole 
truth. 

She  had  been  to  an  aunt's  house  at  Exeter  a  few  months 
before,  and  she  had  been  often  out  walking  by  herself,  as 
very  poor  girls  have  to  walk.  Wombwell's  menagerie  was 
there,  and  the  tiger  got  out  and  crawled  down  towards  the 
river.  She  saw  the  thing  going  along,  and  pointed  it  oat 
to  a  gentleman,  who  raised  the  alarm  and  made  her  ac- 
quaintance. He  was  a  very  nice  and  handsome  gentleman, 
and  begged  to  l»e  allowed  to  call  on  her  to  see  if  she  had 
recovered  her  fright.  Her  aunt  —  having  inspected  the 
gentleman  on  his  first  visit,  and  havins^  seen  that  there  was 
no  harm  in  him  — had  allowed  Mr.  Mortimer's  visits  with 
great  complacency,  more  particularly  since  she  had  seen 
him  in  eager  conversation  with  Lord  Fortescup*  The  old 
lady  knew  that  Lord  Fortescue  would  allow  no  man  to 
speak  to  him  who  was  not  an  honest  man;  and  Lord 
Fortescue  was  the  only  nobleman  she  knew  by  si^ht ;  and 
so  Mr.  Mortimer  was  allowed  to  see  as  much  of  Auce  as  he 
chose ;  and  he  made  love  to  Alice,  and  Alice  was  veiy 
deeply  attached  to  him.  But  Mr.  Mortimer  never  made 
any  aistinct  proposal ;  and  so,  when  Alice  came  home,  she 
set  her  mind  on  forgetting  Mr.  Mortimer,  but  found  that 
she  could  not  in  any  way  do  so. 

When  Lord  Barnstaple  rode  into  the  garden,  she  was 
looking  out  of  the  winaow,  and  she  saw  at  once  that  Mr. 
Mortimer  and  Lord  Barnstaple  were  the  same  men.  Lord 
Barnstaple  had  deceived  her,  and  he  was  a  false  and 
untruthful  man ;  he  had  as  ^ood  as  wooed  her  under  a 
false  name,  and  that  she  would  never  forgive.  Yet  she 
loved  him,  admired  him,  and,  after  all,  respected  him.  All 
this  she  poured  into  her  father's  ear^  as  she  lay  on  the  bed 
beside  him. 

"  Yet  you  would  have  taken  his  money  to  fly  from  him." 

"  Yes,  she  said,  "  I  would  have  taken  it,  because  I  know 
him  to  be  honest,  noble,  and  good.  We  could  pay  it  back. 
Father  I  he  wants  to  marry  me  —  I  have  known  that  some 
time,  though  he  never  said  so.  As  Mortimer,  I  would 
have  married  him,  because  —  in  spite  of  his  deceit — I 
love  him ;  but,  as  Lord  Barnstaple,  I  will  not  see  him 
again.  See  if  I  am  not  right.  Look  at  Charles's  marriage, 
and  ask  me  if  I  am  to  drag  down  a  man  whom  I  really  love 
to  that  level  ?  And  look  again,  father ;  after  what  you  hare 
told  me  to-night,  how  should  we  stand  if  I  were  to  many 
him  ?  You  have  taken  money  from  him.  Would  not  all 
your  friends  —  even  the  Bishop  —  say  that  you  had  sold 
me  ?  How  would  your  name  stand  then  f  x  our  name  is 
all  that  you  have  had  these  many  years  —  would  you  lose 
thatf 

"  We  had  better  fly,"  said  Mr.  Mordaunt  **  What  loose 
cash  have  we  ?" 

•*  Eight  pounds." 

«  Nothing  owing  ?  " 

«« Nothing." 

^  Then,  u  you  will  get  off  the  bed,  I  will  get  np :  we  will 
■end  this  fifly  pounds  civilly  to  Lord  Barnstaple.    We  will 
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go  to  London,  sell  out  the  twelve  hundrad  pounds,  and  we 
will  all  go  to  Canada  together.  K  he  wants  you,  he  can 
come  there  after  you." 

So  it  happened  the  next  morning  when  the  pretty  bride, 
Mary,  was  lying  in  her  bed,  Alice  came  to  her  and  woke 
her,  sa}'incr,  »<  You  must  get  up  and  go  down  to  your  father 
and  mother  to  say  good-D>'." 

"  Why  ?  "  said  simple  Mary. 

*' Because  we  are  going  to  Canada,  to  Charles,**  said 
Alice ;  and  as  Mary  put  her  arm  round  Alice's  neck,  they 
felt  they  were  sisters. 

Free  at  last.  No  more  trouble  with  the  Archdeacon, 
Mr.  Easy,  the  farmers,  nay,  even  with  the  Bishop,  his  dear 
friend.  A  new  life  was  before  him,  and  he  knew  it.  Haste 
and  speed  were  necessary,  and  there  must  be  but  few  fare- 
wells; all  the  people  must  learn  their  loss  afler  he  was 
gone. 

It  was  early  in  the  bright  morning  when  he  set  out  to  see 
the  Bishop,  —  hours  before  Mr.  Easy  would  leave  his  bed. 
The  hinds  were  going  to  their  labor,  and  one  after  another 
giveted  him  as  lie  walked  swiftly  along.  One  very  old 
man  stopped  him,  and  asked  him  to  sit  on  a  heap  of  stones 
at  the  ruad  side,  which  Mr.  Mordaunt  immediately  did. 

^  Parson,"  said  the  old  man,  *'  I  want  you  to  tell  me  some- 
thing. I  want  jou  to  tell  me  about  the  New  Jerusalem, 
on  T^ch  you  preached  last  Sunday.  Is  it  in  this  world  or 
m the  next?" 

**  In  both,"  said  Mr.  Mordaunt,  at  once ;  <'  for  me  it  is  in 
this  world,  for  you  in  the  next.  I  am  going  to  it,  I  believe, 
before  dissolution,  you  must  wait  until  you  are  dead.  See, 
George,"  continued  Mr.  Mordaunt, "  I  am  going  to  be  very 
rich,  just  now,  and  you  shall  never  go  into  uie  house." 

The  old  man  nodded,  but  said  nothing ;  a  humbug  would 
hare  loaded  Mr.  Moi*daunt  with  blessings,  old  George  only 
nodded ;  yet  I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Mordaunt  was  any  the 
worse  for  the  silent  blessings  which  followed  him  along  the 
lonely  road. 

He  bm*st  in  upon  the  Bishop,  pushing  past  the  footman 
before  his  name  could  be  announced.  '*  I  am  off,  old  fellow," 
was  tlie  salutation  which  the  serious  young  footman  heard 
helbre  he  shut  the  door. 

"Yes,"  said  the  Bishop,  «  and  whither?" 

"Canada —  Ontario,  after  mv  boy." 

"Then  the  visit  of  Lord  Barnstaple  was  not  satisfac- 
tory?" said  the  Bishop. 

"hua  pecuniary  way,  ves ;  in  other  ways,  no.    Ask  Atm, 
he  will  tell  you  the  truth.    I  don't  see  my  way  to  certain 
arrangements,  and  so  I  shall  go  to  Canada  and  take  my 
boy's  bride  with  me." 
• "  And  your  daughter  ?  " 

"  She  goes  also. 

**I  don't  quite  understand,"  said  the  Bishop,  "but  you 
how  best.  Every  thing  you  do  must  be  for  the  best. 
About  the  parish,  are  you  going  to  leave  it  in  £asy's 
hands?" 

**  Yes :  it  must  be  so.  Even  Paul  sowed  the  seed,  and 
left  it  to  grow  among  the  churches.    Yes." 

"When  do  you  go  ?  "   asked  the  Bishop. 

"  Now,  instantly.  Give  me  your  blessing,  and  send  me ; " 
tnd  he  knelt  down  at  once. 

"  Let  us  pray  for  a  little  more  light  Mordaunt,"  said  the 
Bishop;  and  tney  did  so,  but  none  came;  then  Mr.  Mor- 
daunt knelt  ana  received  the  benediction,  and  passing 
swiftly  through  the  Bishop's  domestics,  was  through  the 
town,  and  was  making  the  dust  fly  on  the  king's  highway 
before  the  Bishop  had  made  up  his  mind  whether  he  should 
detain  him  or  not. 

Mr.  Mordaunt  met  the  Archdeacon  on  his  cob,  and  he 
■topped  him.  "Mr.  Archdeacon,"  he  said,  "we  have  not 
been  friends,  and  yet  I  have  a  favor  to  ask  you." 

The  ^Archdeacon,  who  was  a  gentleman,  at  once  dis- 
BMmnted.  "Dear  Mordaunt,"  he  said,  "was  it  all  my 
fcalt?" 

"  No  1  no  I  All  mine,"  said  Mr.  Mordaunt.  "  I  am  away 
to  Canada,  and  shall  never  see  you  again.  But  use  your 
iaflnence  with  the  farmers  in  my  old  parish,  and  see  to  my 
poor  wh^  I  lun  away." 


And  so  he  was  gone,  and  the  Archdeacon  was  left;  stand- 
ing in  the  road  beside  his  cob,  in  sight  of  his  wondering 
groom,  as  Mr.  Mordaunt  sped  away  amid  the  dust.  And 
the  Archdeacon  saw  there  and  then  Ihat  they  had  lost  the 
best  man  in  the  whole  diocese,  and,  like  an  honest  follow 
as  he  was,  took  the  lesson  to  heart,  and  acted  on  it.  There 
is  no  stouter  champion  of  the  agricultural  poor  in  the  land 
now  than  our  Archdeacon. 

Mr.  Mordaunt  met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Easy  in  a  pony-carriage, 
and  he  stopped  them.  "  I  am  ^oing  awav,"  he  said ;  "  going 
away  forever.  Let  us  part  friends,  ana  see  to  my  peopie 
when  I  am  gone." 

Mrs.  Easy  (who  always  drove)  whipped  the  ponv  and 
went  on,  and  so  Mordaunt  went  on  to  his  own,  ana  they 
drove  to  iheir  place.  At  this  Christmas  time  let  us  say, 
"  God  forgive  us  alL" 


Christmas  time  in  the  western  part  of  Ontario  is  a  very 
pleasant  time  indeed.  The  snow  is  set  hard,  and  you  can 
drive  the  most  beautiful  horses  in  sleighs  from  one  house 
to  another  all  the  ni^ht  through.  Even  in  that  paradise, 
however,  there  are  drawbacks.  You  get  no  newspapers 
for  a  long  time  together  in  winter,  while  you  get  more 
wolves  than  you  want. 

In  the  extreme  West,  almost  on  the  Old  Buffalo  tracks, 
was  a  Christmas  party:  Mr.  Mordaunt,  his  son  Charles, 
his  son's  wife,  Mary,  a  baby  of  one  year  old,  Alice  Mor- 
daunt, and  some  servants,  Irish  all,  who  were  in  a  state  of 
wonder  and  delight  at  the  astounding  wealth  all  around 
them.  There  was  simply  more  than  you  could  eat  if  you 
put  your  mind  to  it.  Mr.  Mordaunt  had  been  away  in  the 
sleigh,  late  in  the  day,  preaching,  and  had  just  come  home. 

Denis  was  bedding  up  the  horses,  and  Biddy  was  wait- 
ing for  the  word  to  put  on  the  dinner.  Some  one  was 
wanting :  it  was  Father  Moriarty. 

*'  Divvle  a  sowl  of  the  blessed  cratur  will  be  here  this 
night!"  said  Biddv.  "And  by  the  name  of  the  ever- 
blessed  Saint  Patrick,  hark  to  the  wolves.  The  Mother  of 
God  shield  the  holy  man  I " 

"  He'll  come,  said  Mr.  Mordaunt.  I  left  him  close  by  | 
don't  be  a  fool,  Biddy." 

"  Sorra  a  one  of  me  would  be  a  fool,  and  me  living  in  a 
heretic's  house,"  replied  Biddy ;  "  but  I'd  like  to  be  Sirived 
this  blessed  night,  to  pray  the  better  in  the  morning  for 
him  that  needs  all  our  prayers." 

«  What  ?  "  said  IVir.  Mordaunt. 

"Just  nothing,"  said  Biddy;  "hark  to  the  wolves,  then. 
Whist,  all  of  you,  there's  one  blowing  under  the  door  now; 
give  me  the  broom.  Miss  Mordaunt."  And  Biddy,  with  infi- 
nite nimbleness  and  dexterity  dashed  to  the  door,  and  as 
nearly  as  possible  hit  the  wolf  over  the  head. 

"  Bad  cess,  to  the  diwle  I "  she  said ;  "  I  nearly  had  him. 
And  the  blessed  father  out  among  them ; "  but  before  she 
had  time  to  blow  off  the  steam,  the  "  blessed  father " 
opened  the  door  a^ain  and  walked  in,  saying, — 

"  Peace  upon  this  house  and  all  in  it,  Mordaunt ;  this  is 
the  most  splendid  thing  of  modem  times." 

"  What  is  the  most  splendid  thing  in  modem  times,  you 
Irish  lunatic  ? "  said  Mr.  Mordaunt. 

"  It  is  an  English  lunatic  this  time,  my  boy,  and  more 
power  to  his  elbow.  The  devil  helps  heretics.  Here  is  one 
of  your  young  English  lords,  with  his  doctor,  has  started 
from  the  Pacific  side,  and  won  his  way  across  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Only  him  and  his  doctor  and  an  Indian.  We 
shall  make  sometning  of  you  English  yet  if  you  attend  to 
us." 

"  It  is  impossible,"  said  Charles  Mordaunt.  "  I  cannot 
believe  it.    No  man  could  have  done  it." 

"  It's  trae,  nevertheless,"  said  the  good  Father,  rather 
seriously.  "  Some  said  he  was  a  prig,  and  perhaps  he  is ; 
some  Shid  he  was  a  fool,  and  maybe  he  might.  But  to  dis- 
prove their  words  he  set  a  task  before  him  such  as  no  man 
ever  undertook.  He  did  not  care  for  life,  for  they  say  that 
a  younc  lady  had  cast  away  his  love :  of  that  I  know  noth- 
ing. Se  has  won,  however,  and  has  done  a  thing  which 
wm  never  be  fi>- gotten." 
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«« Is  be  safe.  Father?  "  cried  Alice. 

**  Oh,  jes  I  he  b  safe  enough — and  the  doctor — a  broth 
of  a  boj  of  divilment  — and  Sie  Indian,  the  grinning^  brown- 
fiK»d  nas^nr.     They  are  all  safe  enough.*' 

^  Whm  are  they?  "  cried  Alice. 

^  They  were  at  the  door  just  now,  ir  the  cold,  among 
the  wolyes,"  said  Father  Moriarty.  '*  But,  maybe  if  they 
are  kept  there  much  longer  they  will  go  on  to  another 


Alice  threw  the  door  open,  and  fell  fairly  into  Lord 
Barnstaple's  arms.  Father  Mortarty  kissed  every  one  all 
round,  beginning  with  Mr.  Mordaunt,  and  ending  with  the 
baby  and  the  Indian.  I  hare  little  more  to  tell ;  I  fancy 
that  the  story  has  told  itself  by  this  time.  But  as  a  personal 
matter,  I  should  very  much  have  liked  the  Arcndeacon 
and  Mr.  Letmedown  Easy  to  have  seen  that  Christmas 
party ;  it  would  have  done  the  Archdeacon  good.  Mr. 
Easy  is  a  hopeless  person. 

Ijiey  kept  it  up,  I  beg  of  you :  the  Indian,  under  the 
laws  of  the  St.nte,  was  not  allowed  liquor,  but  the  others 
(with  the  exception  of  the  baby)  had  a  moderate  quantity 
of  hot  wine  and  water ;  and  I  believe  that  the  deleterious 
herb  tobacco  was  used  to  some  extent.  Lord  Barnstaple 
and  Alice  sat  side  b^  side,  and  Lord  Barnstaple  sang  a  song 

Sbe  could  no  more  sing  than  your  grandmother,  but  did  his 
uty).  Father  Moriartv  sang  the  **  Last  Rose  of  Summer  " 
very  beautifully  and  well  —  and,  then,  who  should  sing  but 
Mr.  Mordaunt :  he  sang  "^  The  Graves  of  a  Household," 
and  very  well,  toa  In  short,  in  the  whole  of  our  good 
Queen's  dominions  there  was  not  a  pleasanter  Christmas 
party  than  there  was  in  that  farm-house  in  western  Ontario 
that  Christmas  night,  though  the  cold  was  an  illimitable 
number  of  degrees  below  zero,  and  the  wolves  came  and 
blew  under  the  door  as  soon  as  Fath  r  Moriarty  began 
fiinsin^. 

Lord  Barnstaple  was  married  at  Montreal  by  his  father- 
in-law,  Mr.  Mordaunt ;  he  returned  to  England  and  holds 
his  present  position,  about  which  we  need  say  nothing. 
Mr.  Mordaunt  never  returned ;  he  says  that,  with  all  its 
faults,  Ontario  is  dearer  to  him  than  any  land  in  the  world. 
He  lives  with  his  son  Charles,  who,  if  he  had  been  here, 
might  have  been  a  third-rate  clerk.  I  asked  an  old  friend 
the  other  day  what  Mr.  Mordaunt  was  like  now  ?  He  said, 
*^  A  man  swiil  and  eager  in  doing  pood." 

Father  Moriarty  is  in  great  trouble  about  the  infallibility 
pronunciation.  He  will  nave  nothing  to  do  with  it  at  all. 
But  I  think  that  Father  Moriarty  is  a  man  who  can  take 
veiy  good  care  of  himself  in  a  fi^e  country.  He  knows  as 
well  as  we  do,  that  the  first  real  freedom  dates  from  Chris- 
tianity, and  that  whatever  churches  may  have  done  with 
our  Cliarter  since  then,  our  Charter  remains  indefeasible. 
Christianity  means  freedom;  and  so  we  may  wish  both 
Father  Moriarty  and  Mr.  Mordaunt  many  happy  Christ- 
jnases,  even  though  the  snow  is  piled  higt  over  the  roof- 
tree,  and  the  wolves  are  smelling  and  bfowing  round  the 
ioor. 


CRIME  WITHOUT  SIGNa 

Ir  crime  did  not  usually  involve  a  very  great  disturbance 
of  the  character,  a  general  effervescence  which  acts  as  a 
sort  of  buoy  to  mark  its  moral  site  and  warn  us  all  of  our 
dangers,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  conceive  what  it  might 
not  achieve  before  there  would  be  any  real  fear  of  detection. 
Crime  always  springs  either  from  vindictive  passions  which 
usually  make  a  stir  of  themselves,  and  are  pretty  sure  to  call 
attention  to  the  subjects  of  them,  or  selfish  passions  likely  to 
be  signalized  by  extreme  vanity  or  conspicuous  covetousness, 
or  some  other  principle  of  human  nature  too  active  to 
avoid  general  observation  and  scrutiny.  To  take  an  instance, 
a  man  was  lately  charged  before  Sir  R.  W.  Garden,  at 
Guildhall,  with  not  only  robbing  little  children  of  their 
clothes  and  parcels,  but  with  heating  themftjr  crjfinq  at  their 
lo88  ;  and  Sir  R.  W.  Garden  certainly  thought  th>^  cn^es  so 
far  proved,  that  he  would  have  committed  the  man  for  trial 
at  oncCi  had  not  the  police  wished  fiar  a  remand  to  see 


whether  graver  charges  could  not  be  brought  against  kin. 
Now,  here  we  have  a  remarkable  case  of  the  sort  of  action 
which  we  have  called  a  buoy  that  serves  to  mark  the  poo- 
tion  of  secret  criminality.  The  irritation  which,  if  the 
charge  be  true,  the  robber  felt  at  the  children's  zrief  uhI 
its  manifestation  was  so  great  that  he  could  not  help  inem^ 
ring  a  considerably  incr^ised  danser  of  publicity  by  indul- 
ging his  temper, —  temper  of  this  kind,  in  a  criminal,  being, 
of  course,  like  the  rattle    of  the  rattlesnake,  one   of  the 

S'eatest  safeguards  to  the  public  against  violent  crime, 
ut  in  the  recent  case  of  the  man  who  was  condeomed  bj 
Mr.  Justice  Grove  for  five  proved  cases  of  arson,  committed 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  half-crown  offered  for 
early  information  of  a  fire,  and  who  was  supposed  to  htve 
committed  the  same  crime  thirty-six  times  for  a  like  motive; 
and  in  the  case  of  the  French  peasant,  Joseph  LemetUe, 
of  Andresselles,  near  Boulogne,  who  is  being  tried  in  tlie 
Assize  Court  of  the  Fas  de  Calais  for  twenty-seven  crimes, 
comprehending  arsons,  robberies,  and  several  murders, 
said  to  have  been  extended  over  a  series  of  seven  years 
(1864-71),  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twentj-five, 
some  of  which,  including  complicity  in  a  'murder,  he  has 
confessed,  there  is  no  trace  of  this  kind  of  safeguard,  of 
any  outburst  of  noisy  or  ostentatious  passion,  of  any  nttle 
of  the  snake,  to  put  mankind  on  their  guard.  Joseph  1^ 
mettre  w%s,  indeed,  so  quiet  and  well-eonducted  in  outward 
demeanor,  that,  even  at  the  very  time  at  which,  as  is  now 
believed,  he  set  fire  to  and  destroyed  his  employer's  crops, 
that  employer  was  so  convinced  of  his  integrity  and  good 
conduct  that  he  declined  to  dismiss  him,  and  xept  him  near 
him  till  his  death.  Nor  does  it  seem  certain  that  even  now, 
in  1 8  7 1 ,  thb  singularly  well-behaved  criminal  would  have  been 
detected  in  his  crimes,  but  for  the  circumstance  that  m  tke 
war  of  last  year  Lemettre  was  absent  with  the  army  aii  a 
conscript,  when  it  was  immediately  noticed  that  the  series 
of  crimes  with  which  for  ytors  this  village  and  its  neighr 
bors  had  been  terrified,  suddenly  ceased;  a  circumstaooe 
which  suggested  to  the  inhabitants,  on  one  of  the  most  am- 
ple of  the  principles  of  the  inductive  philosophy,  that  the 
effect  havine  ceased,  the  cause  must,  in  all  proDability,  bsve 
ceased  too,  uiat  is,  must  have  been  conscripted  for  tne  A^ 
my  :  whereupon  Lemettre  began  to  be  suspected ;  and  oo 
his  return,  the  crimes  beginning  again,  he  was  closely 
watched,  and  detected  in  an  attempt  to  rob  the  house  of  the 
priest.  Now,  the  crimes  with  which  he  is  charged  include 
three  murders  and  two  attempts  to  murder  which  all  bnt 
succeeded,  as  well  as  a  great  number  of  robberies  of  all  sorts. 
A  man  who  could  live  for  seven  years,  —  and  those  the  seven 
years  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-five,—^  with 
so  much  guilty  and  bloody  thought  and  contrivance  in  his 
brain,  and  so  little  appearance  of  violence  in  his  outward 
demeanor,  that  it  was  his  absence^  by  the  relief  it  afforded, 
and  not  his  presence,  by  the  dangers  it  caused,  that  drew 
suspicion  down  upon  him,  is  worse  than  an  unbuoyed  tor- 
pedo in  the  risk  he  causes  to  the  society  to  which  he  belonss. 
The  eviilence  as  to  the  prepossessing  simplici^  and  firank- 
ness  of  his  demeanor,  even  now,  after  a  seven-y tars'  coorse 
of  deadly  crime,  is  indeed  perfectly  startling.  And  there 
is  somethins  of  the  same  ground  for  wonder  and  alarm  in 
the  case  of  William  Anthony,  who  went  about  setting  places 
on  fire  that  he  mi^ht  earn  half  a  crown  for  every  building 
of  whose  danger  ne  could  give  early  information,  lliat 
seems  to  have  been  a  strictly  business-like  proceeding, 
hardly  involving  any  thing  that  could  be  called  passion, 
tliough  it  certainly  involved  also  so  singularly  complete  an 
indilTerence  to  the  severe  troubles  if  his  neighbors,  that  one 
would  not  be  in  the  least  surprised  9X  the  same  persons 
committing  murder  for  five  shillings  a  head,  if  there  were 
an  equally  good  chance  of  keeping  the  matter  quiet.  Of 
course  the  man  may  have  been  scrupulous  in  selecting  in- 
sured houses,  and  have  argued  with  nimself  that  the  insur- 
ance companies  were  legitimate  objects  of  plunder ;  but  on 
this  point  we  have  no  evidence.  At  any  rate,  his  guilt, 
whatever  it  was,  was  Qf  that  exceedingly  still  kind  which, 
in  spite  of  a  tremendous  destructiveness,  gives  no  signal  of 
its  existence ;  and  in  France  we  find  a  man,  and  a  very 
young  man,  who  can  maintain  a  demeanor  entirely  prepot- 
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sesBmg  and  unruffled  for  seven  jeari,  during  a  course  of 
singularly  base  and  cruel  crimes, — for  in  four  out  of  the 
five  cases  of  murder,  or  attempts  to  murder,  it  seems  that 
the  criminal's  first  course  was  to  render  his  victim  insensi- 
ble, by  those  heavy  and  agonizing  kicks  delivered  between 
'  the  legs,  which  always  maim  and  utterly  disable,  and  usu- 
ally cause  fainting-fits.  And  in  this  man's  case,  be  it  re- 
membered, the  mere  love  of  gain  and  love  of  self  will  not 
account  for  the  earlier  crimes,  though  it  will  for  the  cruelty 
of  the  process  bv  which  he  disabled  his  victims  before  mur- 
dering them.  Ihe  first  two  or  three  crimes  committed 
against  the  property  of  the  master  who  so  thoroughly 
trusted  him,  must  have  been  crimes  of  a  revenge  so  iccret 
that  he  never  even  gave  his  master  reason  to  tmnk  that  he 
had  incurred  his  servant's  resentment.  He  got  nothing  by 
the  destruction  of  the  property  of  his  master  and  his 
master's  neighbors,  except  the  pleasure  of  seeinz  them 
suffer,  and  perhaps  the  secret  delight  of  feeling  Uiat  he 
wielded  a  great  power  against  them,  although  they  were 
uiconscious  of  it ;  and  one,  at  least,  of  the  murders  was 
prompted  apparently  by  the  same  motive,  and  not  by  ava- 
rice. Now,  vindictive  passions  can  rarely  indeed  manage 
to  run  completely  beneath  the  surface ;  they  are  especially 
liable  to  betray  themselves;  and  when  they  are  found 
itrong  in  the  character  of  a  man  who  gives  no  one  any  sus- 
picion of  their  existence,  and  that  during  the  hottest  period 
of  youth,  they  certainly  contribute  to  maJce  a  true  infernal 
machine  of  mischief j  —  a  machine  buried  quite  out  of  sight, 
and  doubly  charged  with  destructive  forces,  with  the  insa- 
tiable impulse  of  an  omnivorous  avarice  and  the  savage  rage 
of  a  deadly  revenue. 

There  b  something  very  alarming  in  the  spectacle  of 
chronic  destructive  forces  of  so  fearful  a  kind  as  these 
being  kept  so  completely  out  of  sight,  —  giving  even  no 
danger-signals  intelligible  to  the  majority  of  those  amidst 
whom  the  lives  of   these  formidable  persons  have  been 
passed  from  their  youth  upwards.     And  it  cannot  but  sug- 
gest to  one  the  question,  what  the  interior  of  these  lives, 
«hich  contain  so  much  that  no  one  for  a  moment  suspected, 
may  be.    Can  it  be  that  William  Anthony  pursued  his 
trade  of  firing  buildings  and  giving  earlv  alarms  of  the 
firmt  of  his  own  work,  without  any  protest  m  his  own  mind 
against  the  hideous  treachery  of  which  he  was  guilty  in 
obtaining  a  reward  for  the  infliction  on  those  who  paid  it 
of  an  enormous  injury  ?    Is  it  barely  conceivable  tnat  he 
can  have  cone  about  his  business  without  any  feeling  of 
chame  lively  enough  to  risk  his  betraying  himself  to  his 
companions,  or  to  the  people  whom  he  was  plundering  of 
thousands  of  pounds  for  the  sake  of  his  miserable  half- 
crown?    And  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  interior  of 
Joseph  Lemettre's  mind  during  his  seven  years  of  success- 
ful incendiarism,  plunder,  and  murder  ?     He  is  affirmed  cx- 
peasly  to  have  been  a  lad  of  extremely  regular  external 
habits  during  the  first  two  years  of  this  career,  and  indeed, 
he  most  have  been  so,  to  prepossess  his  first  employer  so 
Btrongly  in  his  favor  as  to  make  him  disregard  entirely 
tome  very  suspicious  circumstances.     He  must  have  shown 
padoice,  diligence,   and  great  simplicity,  while  he  was 
hatching  in  h£  hcai  t  revenges,  robberies,  and  murders.    If 
there  had  been  any  fierce  it  u^gle,  such  as  one  wpuld  sup- 
pose inevitable,  between  the  tii\o  natures,  it  would  have 
tendered  itself  visible  in  some  f9rm,  —  in  moodiness,  suUen- 
Bew  of  outward  demeanor,  an  avoidance  of  the  society 
vhich  brought  home  to  him  most  keenlv  his  own  treachery. 
If  there  were  no  such  struggle,  and  the  whole  heart  was 
rotten  to  the  core,  how  di  J  me  superficial  varnish  of  exter- 
nal firankness  and  simplicity  manage  to  keep  itself  so  com- 
pletely predominant  in  his  face  and  manners,  as  for  some 
jeara  to  disarm  suspicion  in  the  presence  of  an  unparalleled 
Kries  (^  frightful  and  alarming  crimes  ?     One  conld  just 
tooceive  that  there  might  be  so  perfect  a  unity  of  villanous 
latention  in  a  very  bad  man's  mind  as  to  exclude  all  con- 
ffict,  all  division  of  the  mind  against  itself.     But  how  such 
^ty  of  villanous  purpose  could  help  impressing  itself  in 
Kvie  wav  on  his  manners  and  features,  —  now  an  ignorant 
Peasant  lad  could  be  so  accomplished  a  hypocrite  as  to  im- 
press his  neighbors  favorably  while  his  whole  heart  was 


absorbed  in  plunder,  revenge,  and  blood,  —  is  as  puzzling 
as  it  is  alarming.  He  was  repeatedly  one  of  those  liable, 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  suspicion,  but  waa 
never  suspected. 

In  all  lus  deeds  of  violence  and  cruelty  he  seems  to  have 
preserved  that  extraordinary  cheerfulness  and  composure 
which  are  the  principal  and  very  rare  conditions  of  success. 
It  would  seem  as  if  he  remained  undiscovered  chiefly  be- 
cause he  was  never  agitated,  never  boastful,  never  gave  any 
involuntary  signs  of  dread  or  ^uilt.  Can  it  be,  then,  that 
such  a  one  should  be  without  either  fear  or  vainglory,  with 
the  secret  knowledge  in  him  that  his  hand  was  against 
every  man,  and  that  he  was  in  some  sense  triumphant  in 
his  iniquitous  crusade  ?  Nothing  seems  to  us  more  perplex- 
ing or  alarming  than  this,  —  that  without  even  the  aid  of 
careful  culture  and  art,  men  should  not  only  be  able  to 
silence  their  own  consciences,  but  to  do  so  without  giving 
any  sign  to  those  around  them,  either  in  their  countenan- 
ces or  otherwise,  of  their  war  against  all  morality  and  all 
society,  —  should  have  come  to  Siink  the  most  trivial  gain 
to  themselves  far  more  than  an  equivalent  for  the  ruin, 
and  even  death  of  others,  without  even  an  air-bubble 
rising  to  the  surface  to  betray  them  to  the  world. 
The  classes  called  ''dangerous"  are  risk  enough  to  any 
society,  but  they  are  no  danger  at  all  in  comparison  with  a 
class,  if  it  could  be  conceived,  only  one-tenth  of  theirs  in 
number,  who,  with  habits  of  action  fatal  to  all  society,  could 
mingle  amongst  other  classes  as  William  Anthonv  and 
Joseph  Lemettre  appear  to  have  done,  unsuspected,  and 
unbctrayed  by  themselves.  No  doubt  the  government  of 
God  ^  ould  never  permit  the  existence  of  such  a  class  at  all ; 
and  such  rare  individuals  as  these  can  only  be  allowed  in 
order  to  make  the  more  conspicuous  to  our  minds  the 
strange  beneficence,  and  all  but  universal  cogency  of  the 
law  which  compels  dangerous  men  to  put  out  involuntary 
dangep-signals,  warning  the  better  ana  often  also  weaker 
part  of  society  to  stand  on  their  guard  against  them* 


FOREIGN  NOTEa 


The  London  Court  Journal  informs  us  that  "  the  Alexis 
cut  of  hair  "  (the  shoe-brush  style),  is  at  present  all  the 
rage  in  America. 

At  Weimar,  Shakspeare's  '^  Measure  for  Measure,"  which 
had  not  previously  been  brought  out  on  the  Grerman  stage, 
has  been  performed  in  a  German  version  by  G.  Von  Vincke. 

The  French  journals  announce  the  death,  at  the  age  of 
fifly-six,  of  M.  Brisebarre,  the  well-known  dramatic  author. 
The  number  of  pieces  he  brought  forward,  chiefly  in  con- 
junction with  otoers,  is  estimated  at  about  one  hundred. 

Le  Mondej  one  of  the  leading  French  journals  in  the  re* 
ligious  interest,  has  just  announced  its  deliberate  decision 
to  respect  the  sabbath-day's  rest,  and  not  to  appear  on  Mon^ 
day.  This  conscientious  and  thoroughly  logical  attitude  has 
procured  it  several  congratulatory  letters  from  the  French 
bishops. 

M.  Offenbach  has  achieved  another  snocess  at  the 
Boufies-Parisiens,  in  Paris,  with  his  three-act  operorbouffie^ 
called  **  Boule  de  Neige,"  the  libretto  by  MM.  Naitter  and 
Tr6feu.  The  book  in  extravagance  surpasses  any  previous 
burlesque,  turning  on  the  reign  of  a  crowned  Polar  bear, 
who  b  nominated  Hospodar  of  a  state  by  the  Grand-Khan. 

A  Recent  number  of  the  Paris  Charivari  has  a  caricar 
ture  representing  M.  Thiers  displaying  a  statue  marked 
"  R<$publique "  to  the  members  of  the  French  Assembly. 
He  says,  **  Grentlemen,  I  have  roughly  designed  this  during 
your  absence ;  you  will  finish  it  now  as  you  think  best.^ 
The  statue,  it  should  be  added,  represents  M.  Thiers  him- 
self. 

The  following  Irish  way  of  saying  the  streets  are  dirtr 
has  been  forwarded  to  a  Dublin  paper,  by  way.  of  an  ad- 
vertisement :   ^  Lost,  in  the  neighbornood  of  Appian  way, 
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a  crossing  composed  of  granite  stones.  When  last  seen  it 
extended  across  Leeson  Street.  Should  this  meet  the  eye 
of  some  geologist  who  is  possessed  of  a  pickaxe,  he  b  re- 
quested to  di*r  about  the  locality,  as  it  cannot  be  yery  deep 
down,  having  been  seen  about  a  month  ago  by  some  work- 
men belonging  to  the  Pembroke  Township." 

Under  the  title  of  *'  Goethe  und  Felix  Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy,"  Dr.  Karl  Mendelssohn  has  just  published  a 
narrative  of  the  intercourse,  extending  over  nine  years,  be- 
tween his  father  and  the  a^ed  poet.  The  well-known  let- 
ters, already  printed,  contain  Mendelssohn's  own  account 
of  his  visit  to  Weimar  in  1830,  on  his  way  to  Italy.  Bnt 
this  was  the  fourth  time  he  had  been  there,  and  the  de- 
scriptions here  given  of  the  other  three  visits,  especially  the 
first,  with  Zelter,  in  1821,  when  Felix  was  but  twelve  years 
old,  are  full  of  new  and  amusing  details,  which  will  be 
eagerly  read  by  the  admirers  of  &)th  poet  and  musician. 
The  narrative  is  principally  compiled  fix>m  letters  and  jour- 
nals not  before  made  public,  and  contains,  amono^st  other 
novelties,  two  short  poems  by  Goethe.  The  1830  visit  is 
illustrated  by  many  new  facts  and  documents.  Not  the 
least  interesting  portion  of  the  book  is  a  len^hened  ac- 
count of  the  visit  which  Mendelssohn  and  his  father  made 
to  Paris  in  1825,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  Cherubini 
as  to  his  future  career.  The  strictures  of  the  young  musi- 
cian on  the  salons  and  orchestras  and  the  general  life  of 
Paris  are  characteristic,  and  there  are  some  capital  stories 
of  Cherubini,  Baillot,  Kalkbrenner,  &c  An  English  trans- 
lation of  the  work  is  in  press. 

People  who  are  irreverent  enough  to  doubt  the  sincer- 
ity of  a  bishop  when  he  says  ^^  JNolo  Episcopari"  should 
read  a  story  told  by  the  Tablet  which  shows  that  in  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church  at  least  appointment  to  a  bishopric 
is  not  always  considered  a  matter  for  rejoicing.  Not  long 
ago  an  official  letter  came  fit)m  Borne  to  a  monastery  near 
Florence,  informing  a  certain  monk  that  he  had  been  nomi- 
nated to  a  bishopric.  The  good  Father  was  so  terrified 
that  he  instantly  began  a  novena  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  to 
save  him  firom  the  intended  honor,  and  sent  a  written  reply 
to  the  Pope,  humbly  but  firmly  declining  the  appointment. 
The  reply  was  an  order  immediately  to  repair  to  the  Vati- 
can. The  monk  besought  the  intervention  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, but  in  vain ;  he  went  to  Rome,  and  throwing  him- 
self at  the  feet  of  the  Holy  Father  implored  to  be  excused 
fit)m  a  burden  beyond  his  strength.  The  Pope  told  him- 
that  he  was  the  best  judge  of  Lis  strength.  The  monk 
then  pleaded  that  he  labored  under  a  defective  memory. 
**  Well,"  replied  the  Pontiff,  '*  I  do  not  want  to  make  you  a 
professor  of  mnemonics.  The  worst  that  can  happen  is, 
that  when  you  die  they  cannot  speak  of  you  officially  as 
*of  happy  memory,'  ^felicis  memoTUBy  or  *  recordationis.* 
This  "  added  his  Holiness,  "  yon  will  find  but  a  slight  in- 
convenience." 


If  there  is  one  praiseworfliy  quality  distinguishing  Prince 
Bismarck  from  other  "  great  men,"  it  is,  says  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  that  he  strongly  discountenances  the  worship  of 
himself  as  a  "  great  man."  To  whatever  height  he  may 
rise  in  his  official  capacity,  in  his  social  character  he  likes 
to  step  down  fix>m  his  elevated  pedestal  and  to  speak  and 
act  among  others  like  an  ordinary  man.  He  is  not  chary 
of  autographs,  when  they  are  to  be  given  in  the  way  of 
letters ;  but  when  they  are  demanded  as  autographs,  he 
knows  how  to  refuse  so  small  a  gifl  as  fiatly  as  he  did  more 
valuable  concessions  to  M.  Thiers  and  M.  Favre.  The  new 
German  ambassador  at  Mexico,  Count  Enzenberg,  is  an 
avowed  autograph  hunter ;  and  it  seems  he  trusted  on  the 
strength  of  his  official  position  to  elicit  a  contribution  to 
his  collection  from  the  Minister  whom  the  Germans  consider 
•*  the  greatest  man  of  this  century."  "  On  presenting  his 
bulky  album,  he  was  disappointed  to  meet  with  a  reiusal ; 
for  uie  Prince,  afler  looking  carelessly  over  some  of  the 
handwritings,  returned  the  volume  without  a  word,  to  the 
great  confusion  of  Count  Enxenberg.  The  Chancellor's 
secretary,  M.  Bncher,  however,  engaged  to  obtain  the 
▼alued  prize  in  a  private  intenriew.    Irince  Bismarck  in- 


scribed his  name  on  the  page  graced  ah^ady  by  the  auto- 
graphs of  MM.  Guizot  ana  Thiers.  M.  Guizot  had  written, 
'*  Dans  ma  longue  vie  j'ai  appris  deux  tagesses ;  Tune  c'est 
de  beaucoup  pardonner,  et  1  autre  de  ne  jamais  oublier." 
M.  Thiers  nad  added,  "  Un  pen  d'oubli  ne  nuit  pas  k  la 
sinc^rit^  du  pardon."  Prince  Bismarck  improved  tht  senti- 
ment by  writing,  '<  cTtd  appris  dans  ma  vie  k  moi  de  bean- 
coup  oublier  et  de  me  faire  beaucoup  pardonner." 

The  last  number  of  the  Spectator  contains  an  admirable 
critique  on  Mr.  Higginson*s  **  Atlantic  Essays."  Two  of 
the  many  pleasant  things  which  the  Spectator  finds  to  say 
touching  the  volume  are  worth  quoting  :  ''If  the  fragment 
of  a  historical  novel  called  '  A  Charge  with  PHnce  Rupert' 
is  a  fair  specimen  of  Mr.  Higginson's  own  style  as  a  writer 
of  romance,  he  must  rank  very  high  among  the  fbUowers 
of  that  branch  of  literature.  There  is  a  splendid  swing  in 
this  which  seems  to  carry  one  away,  as  one  reads,  with  the 
gay  Cavaliers  as  they  ride  firom  Oxford  to  Chinnor  and 
sweep  their  way  back  through  the  Puritan  dragoons,  —  a 
vividness  of  description  and  a  power  of  hitting  off  a  por- 
trait in  a  few  happy  touches  which  are  rare  gifts. 

<0n  an  Old  Latin  Text-Book,'  the  last  of  the  <  Atlantic 
Essays,'  is  one  of  the  best.  There  is  a  playful  pathos  in  the 
opening  reminiscences  of  school  days  which  calls  to  mind 
some  of  the  Roundabout  Papers  o£  Mr.  Thackeray,  whose 
works  Mr.  Higginson  has  evidently  studied,  and  on  them 
in  some  degree,  but  with  no  servility  of  imitation,  modelled 
his  own  style.  This  essay  is  an  excellent  plea  for  the 
retaining  of  classics  as  a  study  in  the  schools  of  America. 
It  is  remarked,  as  it  seems  to  us,  with  great  justice,  that 
the  classic  writings  are  best  calculated  first  to  amuse  a 
bo^'s  imagination,  and  make  him  look  upon  his  lessons  as 
things  worth  learning  for  their  own  sake.  The  boy  *  is 
poetic,  but  it  is,  according  to  Milton's  definition,  **  si^rple, 
sensuous,  passionate ; "  the  boy's  poetry  is  classic,  it  is  the 
youth  only  who  is  romantic'  And  so  Mr.  Hi^nson  up- 
holds the  study  of  classics  as  necessary  to  the  fulfilment  of 
his  '  most  cherished  conviction  that  this  Anglo-American 
race  is  developing  a  finer  organization  than  the  State  fiom 
which  it  sprang,  — is  destined  to  be  more  sensitive  to  art, 
as  well  as  more  abundant  in  nervous  energy.  Grant  that 
it  is  the  worthy  mission  of  the  current  British  literature  to 
render  stvle  clear,  simple,  and  convincing,  it  may  yet 
be  the  mission  of  Americans  to  take  that  st^'le  and  make 
it  beautiful.'  This  shows  a  great  deal  of  confidence  in 
the  literary  future  of  America ;  but  if  the  author's  enthu- 
siasm has  we  effect  of  making  others  of  his  countrymen 
write  as  well  as  he  has  done,  we  shall  not  quarrel  with 
it." 

"  Burnett's  Cocoaine  for  the  hair,  once  used  recommends 
itself. '  —  Chrigtian  Freeman,  Boston, 

For  an  Irritated  Throat,  Cough  or  Cold,  "Brown's 

Bronchial  Trochts "  are  otfered  with  the  fiillest  confidence  in 
their  efficacy.  They  maintain  the  good  reputation  they  have 
josdy  acquired. 

The  Labob  Number  of  rooms  en  suite  recently  added  to  the 
American    House,  Boston,  have  been  in  great- demand  by 
families  travel  iing.     They  have  closets,  baths,  &c.,  and  may  oe 
secured  by^  mail  or  telcgfraph.     The  veteran  Lewis  Rice  still 
exercises  his  supervision  over  the  conduct  of  this  hotd. 

Sl^^  See  advertisement  of  "  White's  Sfbcialtt  won  Dt8- 
PEPsiA  "  in  this  number. 

How  Delightful  it  is  to  be  able  to  remove  all  the  disfigure- 
ments from  the  skin,  such  as  tan,  freckles,  moth-patches,  &c 
The  delightful  and  harmless  toilet  preparation  known  as  Geo. 
W.  Laird's  "  Bloom  of  Youth  "  will  effectually  remove  all  such 
blemish  without  the  fear  of  injuring  the  skin.  It  will  leave  the 
skin  smooth,  clear,  and  transparently  beautiflil.  Sold  at  all 
druggists'  and  fancy  goods  dealers',   luepot,  5  Ciold  Street,  New 

YOTK, 

Example  For  The  Ladies. — Mr.  James  Stewart,  of 
Yonkers,  N.Y.,  reports  that  a  Wheeler  &  Wilson  BCachine, 
No.  38,  under  his  charge,  has  been  hat-binding  by  steam  ibr 
nearlj^  seventeen  years,  and  will  now  do  as  mudi  work  as  any 
macmne,  new  or  old,  of  any  make.  From  September,  1 868,  to 
1869,  it  bound  137,088  hats,  and  the  operator  earned  9654.17. 
The  previous  y^ar  she  earned  $507 .48. 
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ENSIGN  ROLLYNGE'S  GUARD  IN  THE  JUNGLE. 

IN     FOUR     FARADES. 
I.  —  THB  BOU8B. 

THE  bngles  rang  out  clear  and  shrill  at  S.80,  A.M.,  on  the 
25tli  December,  and,  with  manj  a  growl  and  shiver,  the 
eallant  members  of  the '^ Kattiwar  Timers'' — an  old- 
nshioned  Sepoy  regiment,  on  its  march  down  country — 
prepared  to  turn  out  for  their  allotted  daily  march. 

raddy  Crea^h,  the  acting  adjutant,  started  up  from  his 
ckarwty  at  the  nrst  note,  and  quite  regardless  of  the  frosty 
eartn,  snakes,  centipedes,  or  other  unpleasant  concomitants 
of  the  cold  season  in  India,  stepped  on  to  the  bare  ground, 
opened  the  canvas  door  of  his  tent,  and  bellowed  like  a  buU, 
"  »>y  I  Sooka !  Bo-hoy,  cha  lao  I  "  which  belns  interpreted 
meant  that  Paddy  wanted  his  servant,  Sooxa,  with  the 
morning  draught  of  tea. 

^  Acha,  sahib,  acha —  lata,"  replied  the  weak  and  teethr 
chattering  voice  of  Sooka,  from  a  dingy  cotton  erection 
some  little  distance  off,  whence  presently  issued  his  shiver- 
ing black  form,  clothed  in  white  garments,  and  bearing  a 
huge  pewter  tankard,  smoking  with  boiling  tea.  By  the 
time  ttie  welcome  beverage  had  arrived,  that  nu^hty  war- 
rior, Paddy — fond  parents  in  the  Emerald  isle  had 
christened  him  Ranaal;  his  brother  officers,  Paddy  — 
Creagh,  had  managed  to  light  the  half-frozen  wick  of  his 
oil-lamp,  endue  his  brawny  limbs  with  the  garment  that 
denotes  the  man,  and  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  his  char- 
poy  in  an  ecstacy  of  battle  with  tight  Wellington  boots. 

''Sooka,  ye  banchute,  where's  me  other  boots?"  he 
passiooately  questioned  of  the  diddering  slave,  who  stood 
before  him  with  the  tea. 

"  Sahib  mak'  them  plenty  wet  when  out  Shikar — now  all 
fimehard.'* 

**'  Froze  hard  be  hanged  I "  muttered  Paddy,  as,  with 
a  great  grunt,  he  finally  conquered  the  reluctant  Welling- 
tona 

Swallowing  down  his  tea  by  hasty  ^Ips,  rapidly  laying 
on  flakes  of  war-paint,  swearing  at  nis  servant,  giving 
orders  to  interrupting  native-officers  and  buglers,  and  haC 
looing  to  his  English  comrades  of  the  adjacent  tents,  Paddy 
Creagh  completed  his  toilet,  and  emergied  to  hasten  on  tiie 
parade. 

The  appearance  of  the  camp  was  animated  and  peculiar. 
Numerous  fires  of  ever^  size,  from  the  huge  crackler  of 
▼ood,  blazing  furiously  m  firont  of  the  officers'  mess-tent, 
down  to  the  tew  sods  of  dried  mud  round  which  the  wives 
ud  children  of  the  sepoyb  cowered,  lit  up  the  whole  scene, 
Bare  where  weird,  uncouth  shadows  of  tents,  baggage- 
vaoona,  camels,    elephants,    and   the    unwieldy  omnium 

Stlerum  that  goes  to  make  up  the  **  camp  equipage  "  of  an 
dian  re^ment  on  march,  cast  strange  patches  of  black 
on  the  rocky,  uneven  ground.  Soldiers  in  every  stage  of 
dress  or  undress  mov^  quickly  about,  knocking  loose  the 
tent-pegs,  carrying  hot  native  drinks  to  comrades,  searching 
for  missing  accoutrements,  straying  camels,  or  sleepy-headed 
Bole-drivers^  loading  the  bullock-carts  and  baggage  animals, 
vhile  a  perfect  babel  of  sounds — animal,  human,  and  in- 
honan  —  rose  on  all  sides,  and  effectuallv  routed  out  the 
most  drowsy  of  the  motley  throng.  Camels  (lying  down  to 
receive  the  load)  groaned  hideously  as  every  extra  package 
vas  piled  on  their  much-endming  backs,  twisting  and  turn- 
ing round  their  long,  sinuous,  wavy  necks  with  a  serpent- 


like motion,  while,  with  awful  cries,  they  made  real  or  weQ- 
feigned  attemi>t8  to  bite  all  who  approached.  Throneing 
groups  of  vicious  commiasariat  mules  stood  jinslinz  ueb 
chains  in  concert,  occasionally  raising  a  generau  melee  oi 
biting,  squealing  and  kicking  at  one  another,  until  their 
roused  drivers  (aided  with  volunteers  from  Uie  hosts  of 
black  urchins  belonging  to  the  regiment)  rushed  sudden 
and  fririous  to  battle,  and  subjugated  the  mutinous  brutes 
with  wholesale  volleys  of  bamboo  blows.  The  whole  scene, 
in  fact,  reminded  Paddy  Creaeh  of  the  wild  midnight  aatur- 
nalia  of  hiii  own  native  Donn^rook  Fair,  before  ^  a  brutal 
and  oppressive  Saxon  government''  saw  fit  to  stamp  out  the 

glories  of  that  far-fam^  meeting.  Indeed,  were  it  not  finr 
le  long  lines  of  muskets,  piled  with  bayonets  fixed,  glitter- 
ing, bright,  cold,  and  cruel,  in  the  mingled  fire  and  moon- 
li^t,  he  might  well  have  been  excused  for  the  mental 
comparison. 

During  all  this  time  bugle  after  bugle  had  sounded  fiir 
the  various  stages  of  preparation.  Gradually  some  degree 
of  order  was  evolved  out  of  the  chaos  by  busy  native- 
officers  and  sergeants,  and  when  ''the  close"  sounded 
things  were  in  a  fair  way  for  a  start.  The  English  officers 
ceased  talking  and  swallowing  hot  tea  by  the  mess-tent  fire, 
threw  away  cheroots,  and  buckled  on  their  swords,  as 
tiiey  stumbled  their  way  towards  where  the  lanterns,  the 
loom  of  rows  of  men,  and  the  led  horses  indicated  the  place 
of  parade.  Companies  were  called  over  and  "  told  ofi*," 
a  hasty  inspection  made,  and  Paddy  Creagh,  greatly  con- 
scious of  dignity,  saluted  his  chief  as  he  reported,  ''  All 
present,  sir  I" 

^  Fours — right  I  Left  wheel  —  Quick  march  I "  bellowed 
CoL  Estcourt,  and  away  went  the  *'  Kattiwar  Timers,"  to 
the  verv  inappropriate  tune,  for  an  Indian  regiment,  of 
^  The  Girl  I  left  Behind  Me." 

The  "Tigers"  were  decidedly  "jungly,"  as  the  phrase 
goes.  Every  officer  in  the  corps  was  a  mighty  hunter,  and 
each  was  tiioroughly  master  or  all  Indian  craft  for  leading 
a  jovial,  devil-may-care,  up-countiy  life.  They  cared  little 
fi>r  society,  as  (save  the  mark  I )  meeting  some  half-dozen 
officers'  wives  and  pallid  spinsters  at  a  band-stand  is  called ; 
and  if  they  had  a  slight  reputation  for  holding  too  firm  a 
faith  in  bottled  beer  and  brandy-pawnee,  they  were  strong- 
headed  to  bear  those  enticing  dnnks,  working  off  all  evil 
efiects  of  powerful  liquor  by  much  gun  and  saddle  work. 
As  a  rule,  they  pulled  well  together;  but  just  now  there  waa 
a  shadow  of  rupture  in  the  regiment,  as  thus :  —  Poor  Tom 
Carey,  the  adjutant,  had  gone  pis-sticking,  mounted  on  a 
splendid  Arab.  Tom  never  shirked  any  thing  that  came 
oefore  him ;  and  though  men  shouted  warningly  to  him,  he 
would  not  swerve  even  a  yard  fix>m  his  course,  but  went 
straight  at  the  widest  part  of  a  gaping  nullah  in  firont.  The 
horse  could  not  do  it — landed  with  only  his  forelegs  on 
the  opposite  bank — struggled  madly  for  a  second  —  fell 
back  on  his  rider,  and  Tom  Carey  spoke  no  more  words  in 
this  world ;  in  a  few  hours  all  was  over. 

Who  was  to  fill  the  vacancy  (a  very  valuable  appoint- 
ment in  a  Sepoy  corps)  ?  That  was  the  queston  now  dis- 
turbing the  usual  calmness  of  the  "  Tigers."  Paddy  Creagh 
was,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  named  to  act  as  adjutant 
for  the  present ;  but  there  were  grave  doubts  in  old  Est- 
court's  mind  as  to  the  big  Irishman's  capabilities  for  the 
appointment,  and  he  more  than  once  hinted  his  inclination 
to  choose  Gerald  Rollynge.    Hence  a  fiur  ground  for  party 
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feeling ;  and  while  the  Colonel  remained  undecided  as  to 
the  permanent  appointment,  the  partisans  of  the  two  candi- 
dates hotly  arguea  over  their  respective  merits. 

II. —  "AT  BASE." 

"  Where  is  Rollynge,  by  the  bye?  "  asked  voung  Barron, 
as  he  rode  amidst  a  o^roup  who  were,  for  the  thousandth 
time,  discussing  the  ac^utant  question.  (On  the  march,  in 
India,  officers  are  always  allowed  to  ride  when  the  regiment 
is  "  at  ease.") 

"  With  that  lot  in  rear  of  tiie  band,  I  should  think,"  re- 
plied Williams  —  a  busy  man,  always  ready  with  an  answer 
to  any  question,  and  not  much  liked,  save  for  his  wealth, 
and  consequent  ability  to  play  the  grand  seigneur, 

**  Hardly,"  remarked  another ;  "  Paddy  is  there,  treating 
them  to  some  of  his  Galway  huntinor  crams ;  and  Bollyn<re 
and  Master  Pat  are  a  trifle  cool  until  Estcourt  makes  up  his 
mind.  Besides,  Rollynge  got  three-days'  leave  to  go  shoot- 
ing with  Martin." 

"  Cool  I "  grumbled  out  S'ngleton,  the  senior  lieutenant, 
catchin«T  at  the  first  word  he  heard,  as  he  awoke  from  a 
nap.    "  Ugh !  I'm  as  cold  as  old  Nick  this  frosty  morning." 

"  WTiat  a  wonderful  being  old  Nick  must  be,  in  your 
opinion,  Sing,"  sneered  WilRams,  blowing  a  rich  cloud  from 
his  Manilla.  "  *  Hot  as  old  Nick '  —  *  cold  as  old  Nick '  — 
*  rie;h  as  old  Nick '  — ^  poor  as  old  Nick '  —  in  fact,  every 
thing  *  as  old  Nick.' " 

"  Don't  be  a  fool,  Polly  "  (Williams  was  always,  for  some 
occult  reaj<on,  called  *<  Polly"  by  his  comrad  s)  ;  and  Single- 
ton growled  low  to  himself  as  he  shivered  in  the  saddle. 

"  Who  said  Martin  was  shooting  ? "  asked  Landon,  the 
most  noted  spoilsman  in  the  corps. 

"  I  did.  lie  has  got  his  *  leave  to  England,'  and  is  going 
to  shoot  the  road  down  to  Bombay." 

"  More  fool  he,  wasting  his  time  in  these  precious  jun- 
les,"  broke  in  Williams,  who  preferred  a  stroll  in  the  West 

nd  to  all  the  sport  in  the  world. 

^  Confound  you  for  a  brute  I  "  exclaimed  some  one,  as  his 
horse  made  a  heavy  stumble  in  the  dark. 

**  Touch  and  go  I  by  Jove  1  Is  that  *  Jorrocks '  ?  "  asked 
.Singleton,  with  a  erim  sneer. 

**  X  es ;  the  sjime  blessed  *  Jorrocks '  I "  wrathfully  answered 
the  owner ;  "  and  if  I  ever  again  buy  an  'Australian,'  or  any 
other  nag  from  you,  old  boy,  I  hope  I  mav  be  smaslied ! " 

Singleton  laughed  out  aloud ;  ne  was  one  of  those  men 
made  oy  nature  tor  trading,  being  never  in  such  good  tem- 
per as  when  he  had  got  the  best  of  some  unfortunate  in  a 
oargain,  as  he  h  id  done  in  this  case. 

•**'0h  be  jovful  1  I  see  the  coffee-shop  li2:hts  ahead  1 " 
roared  young  Podd,  spurring  his  Arab  suddenly,  thus  caus- 
ing him  to  lK>und  wildly  and  scatter  the  orroup. 

''  Po  be  quiet,  you  griffin  I  "  rose  in  a  shout  of  execration 
from  all ;  and  To<ld  reigned  in  his  horse,  as  best  he  could. 

The  •**  coffee-shop"  is  a  great  institution  with  a  regiment 
marching  do^n  country,  u  is  generally  kept  by  a  gray- 
bearded  old  Mussulman,  whose  life  has  been  devoted  to 
winning  for  himself  a  passport  to  the  Prophet,  by  the  sim- 
ple, pleasing,  and  eminently  lucrative  duty  of  cheating  the 
Ferin^hee.  This  hoary-headed  old  sinner  usually  starts 
over  night  with  his  bullock-gharries  and  servants,  aIon<T  the 
track  leading  to  the  new  camp  which  the  regiment  will  oc- 
cupy the  following  morning.  As  near  half-way  as  can  be 
managed,  he  halts  at  some  stream  or  well  of  sweet  water, 
lights  his  fires,  sets  on  his  huge  coffee-pots  to  brew,  so  as  to 
have  the  welcome  decoction  ready  when  the  troops  shall 
anive,  and  then  takes  his  repose.  The  spot  old  Ilajee  Ebram 
had  selected  on  this  Christmas  morning  was  beautiful,  and 
more  than  one  English  heart  beat  again  as  the  scene  called 
back  a  memory  of  some  pleasant  picnic  corner  of  the  far-off 
home  land.  Down  from  between  two  rugged  and  scrub-clad 
hills  a  lovelv  brook  came  dashing  and  sparkling  in  the  soft 
blue  starlight,  now  tumbling  over  a  tortuous  and  rocky 
coarse  in  wild  delight,  then  dashing  madly,  with  showers 
of  milk-tossed  spray,  over  a  natural  cascade;  anon  placidly 
gliding  with  gurglingicadence  in  peaceful  level,  till  a  sudden 
turn  over  a^amaUer-eaioade  sent  it  swirling  through  a  mag* 


nificent  tope  of  trees,  under  whose  protecting  branches  the 
camp-fires  had  been  lit,  and  sent  out  a  glow  that  added  to 
the  charms  of  the  scene. 

Horses  were  dismounted  and  handed  over  to  their  keep- 
ers ;  swords  were  unbuckled  and  littered  the  ground ;  che* 
roots  lit,  coffee  loudly  called  for;  the  sepoys  ^  piled  arms," 
^  broke  off,"  and  spread  themselves  in  picturesque  groaps 
amidst  the  trees. 

''Sharp  morning,  gentlemen,"  remarked  Col.  Eatooort, 
as  he  waddled  over  to  where  his  officers  were  groinied, 
standing  or  lyin^  on  the  hard  dry  earth.  Yarioos  a<§ee- 
tives  were  apphed  to  the  term  ''  cold "  in  the  replies  of 
most  of  the  officers,  who  liked  old  Estcourt,  and  tried  to 
give  him  a  hearty  answer — in  private  they  chaffed  at  the 
old  eentleman,  fireely  imitating  nb  waddle  and  mmTMw  of 
spetd^intr  through  his  nose. 

*'  Hullo,  Bollynge  I  Mufli  ?  "  queried  Yemon,  the  mi^ar, 
as  he  observed  that  officer  reclining  under  a  tree  in  sport- 
ing costume,  and  a  gun  across  his  knees. 

"  Yes,  major ;  the  messman  wanted  some  game  for  the 
Christmas  mnner,  so  I  got  leave  and  have  only  just  cangfal 
you  up." 

**  Made  a  good  bag  ?  "  —  Yemen  was  fond  of  game ;  be- 
sides, he  had  a  managing  wife  and  a  marriageable  daughter, 
and  gave  dinners  when  Uie  larder  was  in  eood  trim. 

"Pretty  well,"  was  the  answer;  *'I  tola  my  man  to  take 
a  couple  of  hares  and  a  few  birds  to  Mrs.  Yemen  the  first 
day." 

''Thanks,  my  dear  fellow:  I  don't  interfere  in  the 
domestic  affairs,"  —  the  worthy  major  was,  all  the  same, 
quite  well  aware  of  the  present — "or  you  can't  think  how 
happy  I  should  have  been  to  ask  you  to  take  your  Christ- 
mas dinner  in  my  tent:  now,  unfortunately,  our  table  ia 
quite  filled  up." 

Figuratively  speaking,  Grerald  Bollynge  put  his  tongue 
in  his  cheek ;  actually,  ne  blandly  smiled  while  replying : 
"Thanks,  major;  Pm  sure  I  didn't  expect  such  kindness 
for  a  few  heacl  of  game." 

Maj.  Yemen  turned  away  to  speak  to  some  one  else, 
and  bit  his  nails  furiously  as  he  felt  the  delicate  touch  of 
sarcasm  that  had  been  bestowed  on  him.  Hie  major  —  or 
rather  Mrs.  Major — preferred  captains,  or  at  least  well-to- 
do  lieutenants  to  grace  her  table ;  she  hated  ensigns,  to 
which  class  Bollynge  belonged ;  and  besides,  the  worthy 
couple  were  well  aware  that  he  had  been  very  attentive  to 
Miss  Hetty  Yernon,  while  that  young  lady  had  not  disguised 
her  partiality  for  the  handsome  but  moneyless,  not  to  say 
deeply  involved,  subaltern. 

"  Coming  alon^  with  us,  Bollynge  ?  '*  asked  Barron,  as  the 
busies  sounded  ror  the  res^iment  to  resume  its  m  irch. 

"  No ;  I  think  I  shall  have  a  nap  here,  and  gallop  into 
camp  in  time  for  breakfast." 

And  he  did  have  a  nap,  of  about  ten  minutes*  duration, 
until  the  regiment  had  marched  so  far  that  the  band  could 
be  only  faintly  heard  through  the  thick  jungle,  when  he 
jumped  into  his  saddle  and  galloped  off  through  Uie  broken 
ground  and  dense  scrub  that  fringed  the  traclc  his  comrades 
were  traversing.  '^Vhen  he  iudo;ed  himself  about  a  mile's 
distance  at  right  angles  to  the  Tine  of  march,  and  out  of 
sight  of  the  regiment,  he  turned  a^iun  in  the  direction  it 
was  taking,  stirred  up  his  nag  with  hand  and  spur,  and 
bounded  fdong  at  blood-firing  speed. 

ni.  —  "RIGHT  ABOUT  FACE  I" 

Whv  did  Cerald  Bollynge  take  that  deceiving  nap? 
Why  is  he  now  ri'ling  along  at  full  speed,  spurring  nis 
horse  as  much  by  his  own  energy  as  by  tiie  Latchfords  that 
adorn  his  heels  ?  Why  does  he  sin^,  in  rich,  manlv  vmcc, 
snatches  of  triumphant  songs  heard  long  ago?  Wny  does 
he  turn  and  bound  in  his  saddle,  executing  strange  sabre- 
cuts  with  his  stout  bamboo  on  the  heads  of  unoffending 
jungle  plants  ?  Why  does  he  feel  like  all  his  favorite  boy- 
ish neroes  rolled  into  one, —  fane  ving  himself  voung  Lochin- 
var  coming  out  of  the  West ;  Pnnce  Bupert,  Murat,  Bonnie 
Dundee,  —  or  as  any  other  scampish  cavalier  that  OTer 
threw  leg  over  saddle,  e'er  charging  to  do  or  die  ? 
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Simply  becanse  his  blood  rages  hot  through  his  veins 
ivith  eager  expectation ;  because  he  i4de8  to  change  hope 
into  certainty,  as  he  thinks ;  because  he  had  had  a  letter 
and  a  message ;  because,  in  fine,  he  spurs,  to  meet  Hetty 
Vernon,  as  uie  rides  out  fix>m  the  new  camp  to  meet  the 
regiment. 

A  pleasant  glade  under  the  neem-trees,  some  two  miles 
ftway  in  the  jungle ;  a  tall,  handsome,  faii^haired  English- 
mail,  in  a  close-fitting  hunting-suit — manly-looking,  but 
now  with  eyes  wet  as  he  pleaded  and  begged  and  prayed ; 
two  hflnraes  led  a  short  distance  off  by  a  studiously  unobser- 
▼ant  ghora-ioaHah ;  a  huge  tree,  against  which  leaned  a 
slender,  riding-habited  girl,  switcning  nervously  with 
delicate  horse-tEul  chahook  at  the  herbage  —  Hetty  Vernon 
and  Gerald  Bollynge.  And  where  was  his  hope  now? 
Certainly  flown?  uone;  melted  like  a  snow-drifl;  dissi- 
pated by  a  few  words — words  that  left  him  in  despair. 
Again  he  pleaded :  — 

^  Bnt  you  confess  you  like  me  —  loved  me,  you  said  once. 
What  have  I  done  to  change  you  ?  " 

The  dark,  oval  face  of  the  girl  was  raised,  the  black  eyes 

S^btened  and  watered,  the  flowing  jet  locks  were  flung  over 
e  shoulders  with  an  impatient,  passionate  action ;  the 
riding-whip  tapped  hastily  against  her  habit,  and  she 
spoke:  — 

^  I  do  love  you,  Gerald ;  beUeve  me,  I  do.  But  what 
more  can  I  say  ?  They  have  positively  forbidden  me  to 
speak  to  you  alone  a^ain,  and  they  forced  me  to  promise  I 
would  not  meet  you. 

^  Yes,  but  about  Poll — about  Williams;  is  it  true  you 
are  engaged  to  him  ?  ** 

She  sunk  her  head  low,  the  bright,  bitter  tears  fell,  the 
whip  rattled  against  her  dress  as  though  ague-stricken,  — 
*^  Almost,"  she  murmured. 

He  turned  away  with  a  harsh  laugh  to  go  ;  she  made  a 
gesture  to  stop  him,  and  went  on  :  — 

**  Almost  engaged :  they  drove  me  into  it,  I  hate  the  very 
thought  of  it ;  but  what  could  I  do  ?  " 

Her  beseeching,  upcast  eyes  proved  to  the  utmost  the 
constraint  under  which  she  had  been  driven  by  her  worldly- 
minded  parents,  and  Bollynge  knew  that  she  was  true  to 
him. 

^  Would  they  let  you  marry  me  if  I  got  the  adjutancy, 
Hetty  ?  '*  he  asked,  after  a  pause. 

^  1  would  mairy  you  whether  they  did  or  not,"  she  an- 
swered almost  fiercely,  looking  boldly  and  yet  lovingly 
straight  in  his  blue  eyes ;  '*  I  would  marry  you  to-morrow, 
Gerald,  if  I  could  be  only  sure  I  was  not  ruining  you  —  yes, 
in  defiance  of  them  all  I " 

''Darling I"  he  was  beginning,  when  the  ghorcHoaJlah 
•track  in  with:  — 

**  Sahib,  sahib  I    Major  memsahib  ata  hye  I  "  * 

**  Go  I  go  I  oh,  for  heaven's  sake,  go  1 "  she  cried,  in  an 
agony  of  fear. 

In  the  hurry  he  gave  her  the  first  wild  kiss  of  love, 
jumped  into  the  saddle,  and  dashed  away  through  the  thick 
jungle  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  Mrs.  Ver- 
non was  taking  her  morning  ride.  The  ghora-wallahj  with 
the  true  instincts  of  his  race,  pitched  Hetty  into  the  saddle 
with  one  nervous  jerk,  gave  tne  horse  a  pat  with  his  hand 
that  set  him  off  at  a  smart  canter  that  rally  accounted  for 
the  high  color  in  the  daughter's  face  as  she  reined  him  in 
when  she  came  up  to  the  mother.  The  ghora-waUah  panted 
dreadftdly  when  ne  got  up  to  hold  her  rein,  and  Hetty  was 
sharply  called  to  account  for  her  cruelty  in  making  the 
poor  man  run  so  fast  after  her.  Such  are  the  gentle 
aerices  of  that  art  that  laughs  at  locksmiths. 

CoL  Estcourt  was  expounding  the  law  in  the  large 
mess-tent,  after  breakfast.  In  other  words,  he  was  holding 
••orderly-room ; "  receiving  the  doctor's  reports,  the  quarter- 
master's complaints,  the  adjutant's  list  of  offenders  —  deal- 
ing with  eaen  with  all  the  gravity  and  (as  he  thought) 
justice  of  Solomon.  But  if  he  ••  tempered  justice  with 
mercy,**  his  soldierly  conscience  compelled  him  to  reverse 
the  operation  in  due  turn  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself, 
so  that  his  judgments  were  formed  in  sandwich-like  layers 
•  **  Sir.  dr,  the  m^or'a  wlfa  ia  coming  I » 


—  now  justice,  then  mercy  —  in  pretty  equal  proportions, 
and  with  a  singularity  and  regularity  that  excited  both 
merriment  and  aismay. 

••Private  Ram  Sing,  sir,"  read  out  Paddy  Creagh; 
••  beating  his  wife,  Chundee,  inpensible  with  a  lotah** 

••  Bad  case ;  very  bad  case  Mr.  Creagh.  Let  him  have 
an  extra  baggage  guard." 

••  But,  sir,  he  nearly  killed  the  poor  woman,"  the  surgeon 
ventured  to  remonstrate,  at  this  aosurdly-lenient  sentence. 

••I've  written  down  the  punishment  now.  Dr.  Hunter, 
and  it  can't  be  altered,"  snuffled  the  colonel  through  his 
nose.    The  doctor  subsided. 

•*  These  are  three  camel-wallahs^  sir ;  they  were  nearly 
ten  minutes  late  with  their  tents  this  morning,"  and  the 
Quartermaster  put  forward  the  three  cowering  natives  in 
fault 

••  Ah,  we  shall  never  have  these  fellows  in  time  without 
an  example ;  let  them  have  four  dozen  lashes  apiece." 

The  poor  wretches  howled,  and  called  on  their  dead 
fathers  and  mothers  to  save  them  firom  the  suffering  and 
indignity,  alleging  that  they  could  not  be  in  time,  as  their 
loads  were  given  them  too  late. 

••  Pooh  I  nonsense ;  example  —  must :  and  see  you,  drum- 
major,  let  your  lads  fiog  them  properly." 

oo  the  farce  went  on.  When  it  was  over,  the  colonel 
rose  with  all  the  consciousness  of  an  officer  who  has  done 
his  duty  to  his  country,  and  wadilled  off  towards  his  own 
tents  in  a  perfect  state  of  self^atisfaction. 

••May  I  have  a  word  with  you,  sir?"  asked  Bollynge, 
catching  him  up. 

••  Certainly,  certiunly ;  what  is  it,  Mr.  Bollynge  ?  " 

*•  I  wanted  to  ask  you,  sir,  if  you  think  you  could  give 
me  the  adjutancy,  sir,"  he  blurted  out,  determined  to  risk 
all  to  gain  Hetty  Vernon. 

Now,  Col.  Estcourt  had  a  great  dislike  to  being  asked 
for  any  thing :  a  request  savored  of  advice  or  suggestion, 
and  as  he  desired  all  his  conduct  to  appear  as  if  emanating 
firom  his  own  fertile  brain,  he  usually  huffed  when  asked  a 
fiivor,  and  refused  it  point-blank.  He  drew  himself  up ;  he 
was  on  his  dignity  at  once. 

••  Mr.  Bollynge,"  he  said,  ••  Mr.  Bollynge,  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  deciding  in  these  cases  as  seems  best  for  the  inter- 
ests of  the  service ;  and  those  interests,  I  may  say,  do  not 
point  to  you,  but  to  another,  as  the  proper  person  to  fill  the 
vacancy ; "  and  the  old  man  wagged  nis  head  wisely,  and 
stumbled  over  a  guy-rope  as  he  wsuked  into  his  tent,  leav- 
ing poor  Gerald  Kollynge  thunderstruck  with  despair. 

••  I  say.  Singleton,  my  boy,"  said  Paddy  Creagn,  coming 
into  the  mess-tent,  where  most  of  the  **  Tigers "  were  at 
tiffin^  ••  you'll  be  for  the  treasure-guard  this  evening ;  Gilpin 
has  gone  sick." 

••1) that    treasure-guard!"    said    Singleton,    fero- 

ciou^. 

••  The  worst  of  it  is,  I  should  think,  having  to  stav  up  all 
night  when  one  does  get  to  the  new  camp,"  complacently 
remarked  Paddy  Creagh,  who  had  never  done  the  duty 
him8el£  A  roar  of  laughter  burst  fix)m  all  the  subalterns 
at  table. 

••  Just  as  if  any  one  is  such  a  muff  as  to  do  that,  Paddy," 
said  Barron. 

••  You  don't  suppose  we  are  a  set  of  drivelling  idiots,  do 
you,  Paddy  ?  Why  even  old  Estcourt  hardly  expects  that," 
and  young  Todd  continued  his  attentions  to  the  curried 
green  parrot — a  succulent  jungle  dainty  —  he  was  discuss- 
ing. 

••  Don't  he,  though  I "  broke  in  Landon ;  *•  by  Jove,  he'd 
•smash'  any  fellow  he  thought  turned-in  when  on  that 
guard." 

••I  know  a  fellow  who  will  take  the  guard  for  you, 
Sin^/*  remarked  Barron,  with  his  mouth  hall  full. 

••Who,  in  the  name  of  goodness  ?  " 

••Bollynge." 

••  Will  he  really,  do  you  think  ?  " 

••  Certain.  He  told  me  he  had  some  row  with  old  Est- 
court, and  wanted  to  avoid  the  Christmas  dinner."  ' 

••By  Jove,  that's  lucky  I  I'll  go  and  ask  him  at  once. 
You  can  square  it  for  us,  I  suppose,  Paddy  ?  " 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


[Fkbbuaxt  Zf 


**  Oh,  bedad,  I  can  I     Any  thing  to  get  RoUvnge  away 
from  glaring  at  me  as  if  he  wanted  to  ate  me  without  salt, 
answered  Creagh,  devoting  himself  to  a  foaming  tankard  of 
Bass. 

This  treasure  —  some  twelve  artillery  tumbrils  full  of  spe- 
cie—  had  been  handed  over  to  the  care  of  the  "  Tigers  "  by 
the  civil  government  at  Rampore,  to  take  to  the  station  they 
were  marching  on.  It  was  a  great  worry  to  the  officers,  as 
it  gave  them  an  extra  guard,  and  had  always  to  be  taken  on 
to  the  new  camping  ground  the  night  before  the  regiment 
marched.  The  officer  was  strictly  ordered,  on  account  of 
the  disturbed  state  of  the  country,  to  stay  up  with  it  until 
the  regiment  marched  in  the  next  momins;  but,  as  hinted 
above,  instead  of  thus  acting,  he  usuaBy  had  his  tent 
pitched  amongst  the  tumbrib,  placed  his  loaded  and  capped 
revolver  under  hb  pillow,  and  turned  in  comfortably  for  a 
ni^t's  sleep. 

Singleton  found  Sollynge  in  a  desperate  fit  of  the  blues, 
and  only  anxious  to  get  away  from  tne  camp.  He  was  de- 
liGrhted  at  the  chance  of  the  duty,  and  at  half-past  four  in  the 
aflemoon  paraded  his  guard  with  the  treasure  tumbrils, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  with  a  sign  of  relief  marched  away 
horn  the  Christmas  revelry. 


IV.  —  "  THE  LAST  POST.' 

^'The  Roast  Beef  of  Old  England,"  at  ei^ht  o'clock  on 
that  Christmas  evening,  summoned  the  ''  Timers  "  to  the 
large  mess^tent,  the  interior  of  which  presented  a  gorgeous 
spectacle.  The  canvas  walls  were  lined  with  crimson 
hangings,  contrasting  well  with  the  snowy  vaulted  roof  of 
the  tent,  firom  the  ridge-pole  of  which  numerous  oil  lamps 
of  colored  glass  were  suspended  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
long  white-clothed  table  that  glittered  again  with  silver, 
cutlass,  flowers,  and  rich  china.  Behind  the  colonel's 
chair  the  colors  of  the  regiment  flaunted  their  gaudy  drap- 
ery; and  when  all  had  sat  down,  the  red  jacketn,  white 
waist-coats,  and  scarlet  cummerbunds  of  the  officers,  the 
gold-embroidered  turbans  and  rich  waistbands  of  the 
white-dressed  servants,  the  well-laden  table,  the  patches  of 
tinted  light  and  shade  fiH>m  flashing  flasks  of  seductive 
wines,  made  up  a  picture  of  varied  hues  unequalled  for 
brilliancy  of  enect.  All  was  pleasure^  joviality  and  confu- 
sion ;  and  when  —  to  the  tune  of  ^  See  the  Conquering 
Hero  Comes  "  —  the  white-bearded  old  Mussulman  appeared 
(liis  black  face  glistening  with  pride,^  bearing  aloft  an  enor- 
mous bond  fide  Christmas  plum-pudding,  stuck  all  over  with 
blanched  almonds  and  decorated  with  a  sprig  of  something 
very  like  mistletoe,  the  climax  was  attained,  and  hearty 
cheers  proclaimed  the  success  of  his  Eastern  imitation  of  an 
English  Christmas  dinner.  Then  came  the  post-prandial 
wine ;  healths  were  drunk ;  speeches,  comic  and  sentimen- 
tal, were  made,  and  songs  were  sung  as  the  bottles  went 
merrily  round,  and  the  festival  was  at  its  utmost  height, 
when  suddenly  a  full  stop  was  put  to  the  merriment  —  the 
song  broke  ofl  short,  the  point  of  the  anecdote  was  never 
told,  the  joke  was  stifled  in  its  birth.  "The  alarm!"  — 
^  The  alarm  1 "  was  shouted  on  all  sides,  as  the  notes  of 
that  bup:le-call  rang  wildly  out  on  the  nipht  air  from  the 
main  guard,  and  was  repeated  still  more  wildly  from  all  the 
others. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  —  «  What's  the  matter  ?  "  was  eagerly 
questioned  as  the  officers  tumbled  out  of  the  tent  into  the 
darkness.  The  sepoys  were  rushing  half  naked  out  of  their 
tents ;  the  women  and  children  screamed  with  frightened, 
discordant  voices ;  camelsgroaned  feari'ully ;  elephants  trum- 
peted ;  dogs  barked  ;  bu Allocs  bellowed  in  their  mad  ter- 
ror; wliile,  to  add  to  the  confusion,  the  bagsrage  mules 
broke  loose  from  their  pickets  and  stampcdoed  through  the 
heart  of  tlie  camp  like  fiends  unchained. 

**  Ag  1 "  "  Fire  1 "  "  Ag  aya ! "  was  yelled  from  one  to 
another  in  every  language  and  every  tone,  and  all  was  wild 
confusion  and  dismay.  The  jungle  for  miles  in  front  was 
on  fire  I  Away  to  t£e  south  could  be  seen,  at  a  considerable 
distance  but  rapidly  rushing  on,  a  ereat  bri<:^ht  glare  and 
spots  of  flame  extending  along  the  whole  of  tlio  front,  over- 
lapping the  flanks,  and  in  the  direction  from  which  a  sharp 
wmd  was  blowing. 


"Sound  the  *  Assembly'  baderl"  shouted  old  Estconrt, 
as  the  sepoys  kept  wiMly  rushing  about.  "Why,  the— , 
Mr.  Creagh,  can't  you  set  your  native-officers  together  ?  " 

But,  alas  I  poorPaday  had  been  imbibing  the  champi^ne 
at  too  fast  a  rate  to  be  master  of  himself,  and  rolled  ahont  in 
the  confusion  like  a  ship  without  a  rudder. 

A  horse  came  madly  dashing  up  to  where  the  colcmel 
stood  surrounded  by  his  bewildered  officers.  It  was  sudden- 
Iv  checked  by  the  strong  hand  of  the  rider,  and  Gerald 
Rollynge  spoke  hastily  as  he  flun^  himself  out  of  the  saci^e. 

"  Panion,  Colonel  I  I  thought  it  best  to  leave  my  guard 
and  gallop  in  wiih  news  of  ue  fire." 

"  Was  It  yon,  then,  who  ordered  the  guards  to  aoiind  the 
abuTn?" 

"  It  was,  sir.  I  saw  the  fire  miles  away  when  I  was  keep- 
ing treasure  guard,  and  hurried  in  to  warn  yon." 

''Quite  right,  sir;  quite  right  1  And  now  see  and  get 
the  companies  together." 

Gerald  Rollynge  set  to  work  with  a  will  and  an  eneroy 
quite  equal  to  the  occasion ;  and  in  a  very  short  time  the 
regiment  was  got  into  something  like  shape.  Companies 
were  detached  to  the  front  to  cut  down  the  scrub  to  stay 
the  fire ;  the  great  body  of  men  and  camp-followers  were 
set  to  work  at  striking  the  tents,  loading  Uie  baggage  ani- 
mals, and  makinv  preparations  for  a  retreat  behind  a  large 
lake  lying  some  distance  in  rear  of  the  camp ;  wliile  the  re- 
mainder were  employed  in  carrying  the  ammumtion  to  a 
neighboring  well  down  which  it  was  thrown.  Rollynge 
had  only  just  been  in  time.  One  quarter  of  an  hour  more 
and  he  would  have  been  too  late ;  and  as  the  last  man  got 
behind  the  bund  of  the  tank  the  fire  came  dancing  and 
leaping  in  weird  wild  flames  over  the  lately  occupied  camp- 
ground, consuming  and  destroying  every  thing  before  it 

"  But  how  did  you  manage  to  discover  the  fire  so  soon, 
Mr.  Rollynge?"  asked  Uol.  Estcourt,  two  days  afler- 
wards,  when  the  regiment  was  once  more  comfortably  und^ 
canvas. 

"  I  always  walk  up  and  down  in  front  of  my  tent  when 
on  treasure  guard,  sir,  or  rest  a  while  on  one  of  the  tum- 
brils ;  so  I  saw  it  as  soon  as  it  could  be  seen,  and  galloped 
in  at  once  to  warn  your  guard." 

"  Saved  the  Ctimp,  sir ;  saved  the  camp,  by  Jove !  by 
your  vigilance  —  and  you  shall  be  rewarded,  Mr.  Rollynge." 

And  Gerald  Rollynge  was  rewarded.  He  appeared  in 
Orders  that  eveninz  as  adjutant:  and,  two  weeka  after- 
wards, ran  away  wiQi  the  willing  Hetty  Yemon,  and  was 
married  by  the  padre  at  the  next  station.  He  never  quite 
told  why  he  had  kept  guard  so  well  that  Christmas  night ; 
but —  no  matter — we  will  put  it  down  to  zeal  for  duty. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  JOAQUIN  MILLER. 

It  is  an  old  matter  of  controversy  whether  the  private 
life  of  a  man  of  genius,  especially  a  poet,  should  be  governed 
by  the  same  rules  as  those  of  an  ordinary  citizen,  and  wheth- 
er it  should  be  allowed  to  be  taken  into  account  in  estimatr 
ing  the  value  of  his  works.  These  questions  have  just  been  re- 
opened in  a  letter  which  Mrs.  Joaquin  Miller  has  addressed  to 
the  American  public  on  behalf  of  her  husland.  Ii  appears  that 
the  author  of  Songs  of  the  S'erras  haF,  during  his  absence 
in  Europe,  been  accused  of  deserting  his  wife  and  family, 
and  that  some  very  unpleasant  observations  have  Jbeen  made 
on  the  subject  by  uncharitable  and  narrow-minded  critics, 
especially  in  Orcf^on,  where  the  poet  lived  in  his  days  of  oh 
scurity.  Mrs.  Miller  admits  the  truth  of  the  charge,  but  jus- 
tifies her  husband.  Her  argument  is  simple,  if  not  conclu- 
sive, and  the  gist  of  it  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words.  In 
the  first  place,  the  public,  she  holds,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Mr.  Miller  except  as  a  poet,  and  has  no  rizht  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  lus  conduct  as  a  husband  or  father ;  and  in  the 
next  place,  poets  are  diflerent  firom  other  people,  and  their 
lives  must  be  judged,  if  at  all,  by  a  diflerent  standard.  Mr. 
Miller,  we  are  informed,  "  felt  that  he  was  eifled,  and  his 
mind  being  of  fine,  poetic  structure,  and  his  brain  very  deli- 
cately organized,  the  coarse  and  practical  duties  of  provid- 
ing for  a  fkmily,  and  the  annoyance  of  children,  conflicted 
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vitb  Ms  dreams  and  literary  whims."  It  had  been  for  years 
hiB  ambition  to  go  to  Europe  and  become  famous.  Time 
and  money  were  of  course  necessary  to  bis  project,  and 
vhcD  he  wrote  to  lus  wife  that  he  should  be  absent  tor  five  or 
fixjears,  and  that  she  must  not  expect  to  hear  from  him  oflen, 
she  thought  it  would  be  better  to  release  him  at  once  from 
domestic  obligations.  She  therefore  obtained  a  divorce,  and 
rapported  herself  and  her  children  by  working  as  a  needle- 
womaiii  until  ill-health  compelled  her  to  accept  assistance 
from  some  iriends  who  had  discovered  her  retreat.  One  of 
tlie  conditions  of  the  divorce  seems  to  have  been  that  Mr. 
Miller  should  contribute  a  small  sum  yearly  to  the  support 
of  his  children,  but  it  was  also  stipulated  that  they  should 
remain  with  their  grandmother ;  and  as  Mrs.  Miller  broke 
this  part  of  the  compact,  she  thinks  that  her  husband  had  a 
right  to  consider  it  altogether  at  an  end.  It  does  not  ap- 
pe;\r  why  it  should  have  been  necessary  for  Mr.  Miller  to 
vibit  this  country  in  order  to  acquire  the  fame  which  it  is  as- 
niTned  in  Oregon  has  at  once  been  conceded  to  him.  Most 
of  his  poems  relate  to  American  life,  and  were  apparently 
written  in  America ;  and  it  might  have  been  possible  for 
him  t3  discover  some  means  of  transmitting  them  to  Europe 
without  tearing  himself  from  the  bosom  of  his  family  in  or- 
der to  bring  them  in  his  own  portmanteau.  Mrs.  Miller  as- 
Bures  us  that  she  fully  sympatnized  with  her  husband's  pro- 
jects, and  that  she  believes  them  to  be  justified  by  their 
practical  results.  ^  Mr.  Miller,"  she  says,  **  felt  that  he  had 
gifts  of  mind,  and  if  his  svstem  of  economy  was  rigid  and 
hard  to  endure,  it  was  at  least  a  success ;  and  if  he  needed 
all  his  money  to  carry  out  his  plans,  I  am  satisfied  that  he 
thus  used  it."  It  would  perhaps  be  unkind  to  suggest  a 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  fame  which  Mr.  Miller  has  obtained 
in  the  Old  World  is,  on  the  whole,  worth  the  sacrifice  he  is 
stated  to  have  made  in  order  to  secure  it.  As  flir  as  we  are 
aware,  Europe  has  not  been  convulsed  by  the  sudden  appa- 
rition of  the  Western  bard.  The  **  loose,  uncouth  bouquet," 
as  he  himself  called  it,  which  he  brou2:ht  with  him.  was  ac- 
knowled  ^ed  to  contain  flowers  of  rare  and  tropical  brillian-^ 
cy,  and  die  roughness  of  the  art  was  forgiven  for  the  sake 
of  the  genuine  poetic  fervor  of  the  verses.  But  even  in 
I/)ndon  tliere  are  perhaps  people  who  have  not  yet  heard 
of  Mr.  Miller  and  nis  poems.  Life  has  gone  on  pretty  much 
as  it  did  before  the  poet  of  the  Seti  ing  Sun  reached  our 
shores.  It  is  not  known  that  Tennyson  has  ceased  to  be 
read,  or  that  believers  in  Browning  have  renounced  their 
faith.  If,  however,  there  has  been  any  mistake  in  Mr.  Mil- 
ler's plans,  his  wile  is  quite  ready  to  share  the  responsibility. 
"As  we  are  both  mortals,"  she  writes,  "it  would  be  affec- 
tation in  me  were  I  to  profess  to  take  upon  myself  all  the 
blame,  but  I  ask  to  bear  my  full  share."  In  any  case,  she 
requests  her  countrymen  *'  to  behold  the  poet,  and  to  receive 
him  in  a  manner  that  will  give  due  tribute  to  his  genius  and 
«icce<s."  "  Deal  with  him  only  as  a  poet  and  author.  Know 
h  m  by  his  epic  htroes.  .  .  Good  sometimes  comes  of  evil ; 
the  most  deadly  pistil  exhales  a  delicate  perfume,  and  our 
eeparation  and  sorrows  produced  the  poems  of  *  Myrrh '  and 

It  is  not  quite  easy  to  say  whether  Mrs.  Miller's  letter  is 
▼ritten  in  a  vein  of  isatire,  or  whether  it  is  only  the  emana- 
tion of  a  devout  simplicity.  It  is  conceivible  tliat  the  poet 
may  not  relish  being  neld  up  to  public  admiration  as  a  deadly 
pi>til,  even  with  the  qualification  that  good  sometimes  comes 
trf  evil  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  tJiere  ktq  two 
ei-ies  to  this,  as  to  every  other  stoiy,  and  that  Mr.  Miller  has 
not  yet  been  heard,  at  least  in  a  distinct  and  articulate  man- 
ner. The  poem  of  "  Myrrh  "  presents  his  version  of  the 
jnbject,  but  leaves  only  a  vague  impression  that  he  thinks 
wjuself  a  very  ill-usea  man,  the  passive  victim  of  a  passion- 
ate but  unrequited  love,  and  that  his  wife  has  "  stormy  ele- 
ments of  soul,"  which  we  suppose  is  apoetical  way  of  saying 
that  she  has  a  temper  of  her  own.  Tiieir  parting  after  the 
divorce  appears  to  nave  been  of  a  peculiarly  alTectin^  char- 
fcter,  if  we  may  judge  from  Mr.  Miller's  account  of  his  own 
Wiavior  on  this  occasion :  — 

And  when  I  should  have  said,  Farewell  I 
I  only  remembered^  "  Thitf  id  heU." 


"  Even  So  "  represents  what  the  poet  calls  the  "  wail  of 
an  unmated  dove,"  but  its  autobiographical  meaning  is 
somewhat  mystified.  As  far  as  we  can  make  out,  it  seems 
to  sug^st  a  practical  realization  of  the  "  savage  woman  — 
dusky  orood  aspirations  of  the  hero  of  Lochdey  HaU^  as  a 
solace  for  blighted  affections.  Some  day  perhaps  the  con- 
jugal differences  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miller  may  form  the  sub- 
ject of  as  passionate  and  unpleasant  a  controversy  as  that 
which  periodically  breaks  out  concerning  Lord  and  Lady 
Byron  ;  but  for  the  present  the  author  of  Song»  of  the  Sier- 
ras is  fortunately  not  a  personage  of  sufiicient  historical  im- 
portance to  demand  further  attention.  As  a  rule,  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  reasonable  or  desirable  that  the  private  life  of  a 
man  of  letters  should  be  dragged  before  the  world  merely 
because  he  happens  to  have  written  something  which  has  at- 
tracted attention.  His  writings  should  be  judged  on  their 
own  merits,  within  the  four  corners  of  the  document,  as  the 
lawyers  say.  To  write  fine  poetry  or  philosophy  is  one 
thing,  and  to  lead  an  exemplary  domestic  life  is  quite  an- 
other thing ;  and  though  they  may  be  quite  compatible,  there 
is  no  necessary  connexion  between  the  two.  In  mei-ely 
publishing  a  book  a  writer  docs  not  come  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  submit  his  personal  character  and  private  affairs  to 
public  criticism ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  if  he  goes  out  of  his 
way,  as  Mr.  Miller  does,  to  turn  passages  of  his  own  life  to 
literary  account,  he  has  no  right  to  be  surprised  or  offended 
if  it  leads  to  comment  and  discussion.  Good  preachers  are 
not  always  the  best  saints ;  and  it  is  known  that  some  saints 
have  written  ver}'  equivocal  books.  It  is  probable  that  any 
serious  flaw  in  a  man's  character  will  somehow  or  other  be 
represented  in  his  writings,  but  it  should  not  be  assumed  to 
exist  in  the  latter  unless  it  is  actually  apparent.  The  fairest 
and  safest  way  of  judging  a  book  is  to  take  it  by  itself,  for 
what  it  is  worth,  without  reference  to  the  personal  peculiari- 
ties of  the  "writer.  Of  course,  where  there  is  a  question  of 
personal  confidence,  as  in  history  or  travels,  personal  char- 
acter is  of  importance,  because  the  reader  cannot  verify 
every  statement  for  himself,  and  must  take  a  ?ood  deal  on 
trust.  But  in  the  case  of  poetry,  the  private  hfe  of  the  poet 
ought  not  necessarily  to  influence  the  judgment  whicn  is 
passed  on  his  productions.  The  question  whether  Don  Juan 
IS  a  work  of  a  moral  or  immoral  tendency  is  altogether  in- 
dependent of  any  question  as  to  Byron's  personal  nabits. 

There  are,  it  will  be  observed,  two  questions  at  issue :  — 
first,  whether  a  poet's  writings  should  be  judged  with  refer- 
ence to  his  private  life ;  and,  secondly,  whetlier  a  poet  should 
be  allowed  to  override  or  break  through  social  and  domestic 
conventions  without  incurrinor  the  same  deCTce  of  censure 
which  would  fall  on  any  other  man  who  committed  similar 
faults.  Mrs.  Miller,  in  her  letter  to  the  American  papers, 
presents  in  a  striking  form  what  may  be  regarded  as  the 
popular  view  of  the  second  of  these  questions.  It  is  true 
that  Byron  was  severely  dealt  with  for  his  violation  of  the 
proprieties,  but  Macaulay's  explanation  of  this  circumstance 
IS  probably  correct,  — that  Byron  came  into  collision  with 
the  British  public  in  one  of  its  periodical  fits  of  morality, 
and  was  made  the  scapegoat  of  his  generation.  As  a  rule^ 
there  would  appear  to  be  a  general  disposition  to  deal  lieni- 
cntly  with  poets  who  fail  to  observe  the  regularity  and  de- 
corum which  are  expected  from  respectable  citizens ;  and  to 
a  certain  limited  extent  there  may  be  something  to  be  said 
for  this  indul  rence.  The  French  have  an  instructive  phrase 
which  remincfs  us  that  all  qualities  have  their  defects.  The 
stronger  tlie  light,  the  blacker  the  shadow,  and  in  proportion 
to  the  intensity  of  a  quality  is  its  liability  to  morbid  exag- 
geration. A  poet  is  by  nature  extremely  sensitive  and  im- 
aginative. He  feels  in  a  peculiarly  acute  degree  what  oth- 
ers feel  only  slightly,  and  he  is  apt  to  fancy  all  sorts  of 
things  which  have  no  real  existence.  The  man  who  takes 
life  easily  and  accommodates  himself  pleasantly  to  other 
people,  is  usually  not  remarkable  for  poetic  fervor  or  delicate 
susceptibility.  Shakspeare  was  apparently  a  remarkable 
exception  to  this  rule,  simply  because  his  high  genius  sup- 
pliea  a  vast  range  and  clearness  of  perception  without  disH 
turbing  his  appreciation  of  the  natural  proportions  of  things. 
But  a  poet  ot  a  lower  grade  is  apt  to  view  life,  as  it  were, 
through  a  microscope,  and  without  knowing  iU    Southej 
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was  a  poet  of  a  very  sedate,  orderly  type.  He  wrote  his  poetry 
within  certain  fixed  hours,  and  turned  outaprescribea  num- 
ber of  lines  with  the  unfailing  regularity  of  a  machine.  He 
was  exemplary  in  all  private  re&tions;  but  it  is  doubtful 
how  far  the  world  is  disposed  to  accept  him  as  a  genuine 
poet.  Wordsworth  was  a  very  good,  virtuous  man,  and 
lived  on  excellent  terms  with  his  wife.  But  his  vanity,  his 
obstinacy,  his  impatience  of  conventional  arrans:ement8, 
which  resfrained  tne  fineedom  of  his  movements,  mi<;ht  have 
exasperated  many  women  beyond  endurance.  He  had  a 
hatred  of  regular  meals,  and  Uked  when  he  was  hungrv  to 
help  himself  from  a  cupboard,  and  then  resume  his  walking 
or  writing.  The  fact  is,  that  the  strenuous  application  of  the 
mind  in  a  particular  direction  is  apt  to  produce  moral  con- 
sequences akin  to  the  physical  incidents  of  various  occupa- 
tions. The  poet  is  liable  to  suffer  from  a  morbid  sensitive- 
ness and  irritability  of  temper,  just  as  the  clergyman  has  his 
sore  throat  or  the  painter  his  colic.  As  a  rule,  people  who 
make  their  mark  in  the  world  are  not  the  most  comfortable 
people  to  live  with  in  daily  intercourse ;  the  stamping  pro- 
cess which  they  perform  so  effectually  on  the  masses  is  rath- 
er too  much  for  individuals  near  at  hand  to  endure  with 
comfort  Poet's  wives  and  heroes'  valets,  if  they  shared 
confidences,  would  probably  be  pretty  much  in  a  tale. 
There  may  be  no  absolute  necessity  why  a  poet  should  not 
dine  regularly  at  seven  o'clock,  discuss  household  matters 
with  his  wife,  and  keep  a  balance  at  his  banker's;  but  a 
poet's  wife  will  probably  be  happier  if  she  does  not  set  her 
hopes  too  strongly  on  such  things.  To  a  great  poet  much 
might  be  forgiven;  ibr  the  delight  and  profit  of  generations 
may  be  set  off  against  the  discomfort  and  misery  which  are 
occasioned  to  the  people  immediately  around  him.  But  for 
the  poetasters,  for  the  third-rate  and  fourth-rate  bards  who 
claim  the  immunities  of  genius  without  discharging  its  obli- 
gations, there  is  nothing  to  be  said;  and  if  they  will  not  fall 
in  with  the  general  arrangements  of  society,  they  must 
take  the  consequences.  For  their  own  sake,  as  well  as  for 
the  sake  of  any  who  might  be  tempted  to  imitate  them,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  discipline  should  be  sharp  and  deebive. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  world  should  have  poetry,  but  it  is 
well  perhaps  that  there  should  not  be  too  many  poets. 
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From  the  golden  gallery  of  Saint  Paul's,  looking  south- 
ward across  the  river,  a  little  blue  dome  can  be  seen  rising 
from  a  still  level  region,  once  called  Saint  George's  Fields. 
Compared  with  the  grander  dome  on  which  you  stand,  it 
is  lixe  a  button  compared  with  a  full-spread  mushroom. 
That  blue  bubble  is  the  dome  of  the  noble  charity,  Bethle- 
hem HospitaL 

To  that  asylum  of  sane  men,  whom  a  mad  majority  in 
power  have  been  cruel  enough  to  incarcerate,  I  betook 
myself  one  cheery  October  morning ;  and  soon,  threading 
a^  dull  and  obscure  street  that  borders  Blackfriars  Road, 
stood  an  inquirins;  pilgrim  at  the  great  iron  gate,  that,  when 
I  rang,  opened  like  the  gates  of  a  castle  in  a  fairy  story  — 
let  me  in  and  closed  upon  me  with  a  rather  startling  gravity 
and  deliberation.  The  grim  old  joke  rose  in  my  minii. 
They'd  let  me  in :  would  they  let  me  out  again  ?  and  I 
half  expected  to  see  a  gibbering  and  reviling  crowd  rush 
out  to  welcome  me. 

It  was  so  deadly  quiet  along  the  broad  eravel-walk  past 
the  porter's  lodge ;  and  even  the  flowers  looked  spiritless, 
and  bloomed  with  a  tarnished  color.  In  a  garden  to  the 
lefl  I  saw  a  number  of  persons  (all  rather  hushed  and  self- 
absorbed)  playing  at  croquet ;  but  there  was  no  gayety,  or 
flirting,  or  coquetting  there ;  and  all  the  time,  to  cast  an 
air  of  madness  over  uie  whole,  an  old  woman  paced  up  and 
down  a  sidewalk  under  the  tree,  muttering  vengeance  to 
herself.  She  was  evidently  mad ;  and  yet,  after  all,  she 
might  have  been  a  keeper.  I  have  known  such  mistakes. 
A  clever  friend  of  mine  visited  this  asylum  a  winter  or  two 
aga  In  the  exercise^round  he  saw  some  patients,  quiet 
and  well-behaved,  walking  round  and  round  with  the  self- 
possession  and  studious  absorption  of  fellows  of  colleges ; 


but  in  one  comer  an  evident  madman  was  beating  himself 
warm  in  the  athletic  cabman  fashion.  •*  Is  that  man  very 
dangerous  ?  "  he  said  to  an  attendant.  •<  That  man  in  the 
comer,  sir  ?  why,  that's  the  keeper  I "  was  the  answer. 

In  the  awful  silence  of  the  great  hall,  no  longer  guarded 
by  Gibber's  ^  brazen  brainless  brothers,"  I  stood  till  the 
hall-porter  came  and  showed  me  into  the  waiting-room.  It 
was  a  bald,  desolate  room,  looking  out  on  c^ces ;  and  on  a 
bench  at  one  side  sat  two  doleful,  sorrow-stricken  old  men, 
who  were  either  out-patients  or  friends  of  patients.  They 
seemed  stunned  by  some  long,  pressing,  and  liopeless  misery 
—  heavy  as  death,  and  irresistible  as  destiny;  and  to  them 
it  appeared  indifferent  whether  the  doctor  let  them  out 
again,  or  imprisoned  them  in  those  dumb  and  dreadful 
padded  rooms  forever.  Oh  poor  suffering  Humanitr  I  what 
countless  depths  of  shadow  can  pass  over  a  man  between 
youth  and  age  I 

Presently  one  of  the  head  keepers  came  to  show  me 
round  —  the  round  I  had  taken  ten  years  before.  Ten 
years:  thank  God,  the  fine  machinery  that  martyrdom 
sometimes  fails  to  shake,  yet  a  grain  of  sorrow  will  sometimes 
disarrange,  had  gone  steadily  as  clockwork.  Yet  no  doubt 
some  who  have  come  here  as  careless  visitors,  have  ended 
with  the  long  wards  and  those  purgatorial  companions. 

We  went  first  into  the  grand  board-room,  a  handsome 
apartment  worthy  of  a  great  charity,  with  a  portrait  of  that 
burly  tyrant  Henry  the  Eighth  peering  at  you  with  his 
small  piggish  eye^  from  over  the  mantel-piece.     A  store 
passage,  a  door  or  two  leading  out  of  the  hall,  unbolted, 
and  we  were  in  the  first  wiurd,  —  a  ions  gallery  with  % 
certain  nautical  air  about  it,  that  irresistibly  reminded  one 
of  a  man-of-war's  cabin ;  though  instead  of  the  port-holes 
for  cannon,  there  were  tall  windows  covered  with  wire- 
work,  that  tried  to  look  as  harmless,  innocent,  and  unprison- 
like  as  possible.    There  were  no  grim  iron  bars,  threaten- 
ing, denant,  and  irritating  by  sunh^ht  or  moonli^hL     The 
maximum  of  security,  in  fact,  with  a  minimum  of  show. 
There  were  benches  by  the  sides,  and  tables  strewn  with 
books  stood  here  and  there  by  the  windows.     Good  engrav- 
ings brightened  the  walls  and  attracted  the  eye.    By  some 
of  the  windows  stood  large  aquariums,  with  merry  fish  dart- 
ing and  twining  among  the  waving  weeds  and  welterins 
leaves ;  while  at  others  there  were  small  aviaries  full  of 
doves,  that  cooed  and  fluttered,  happy  in  domestic  love,  of 
which  they  seemed  the  type.    It  is  probable  that  theae 
aviaries  date  back  from  the  time  of  Truelock,  a  mad  fimat- 
ical  cobbler,  who  excited  James  Hatfield,  an  old  dragoon,  to 
shoot  at  Geor^  the  Third  in  Drury-Lane  Theatre,  on  May 
16,  1800.      l^elock,  who  believed  himself  a  forerunner 
of  the  Messiah,  worked  as  a  shoemaker  in  Bedlam,  and 
was  allowed  to  breed  canaries  for  sale.    Nothing  can  be 
prettier  than  the  glancing  fish  and  the  fluttering  birds ; 
but  I  did  not  see  one  of  the  morose  or  self-absorbed  old  men, 
that  sat  brooding  or  muttering  near,  cast  a  glance  at  them. 
**Ko  prison  can  be  beautiful,"  says  the  French  proverb; 
and  I  suppose  nothing  a  prison  contains  can  bo  oeautiiul 
either.     J^o  strange  and  fantastic  sight  struck  my  eye  in 
Bedlam;  no  wild  men  shouted  prophecies;  no  imaginary 
kinir  strutted  about  in  rage ;  no  frantic  hero  threatened  us 
with  death ;  no  fanatic  prayed  or  cursed  us ;   no  raging 
madman  ground  his  teeth  or  scowled  at  us  firom  between 
iron  bars.    All  I  saw  was  groups  of  care-worn  elderly  men, 
fatuous  or  abstracted,  reading  attentively  or  sitting  rapt, 
revolving  the  one  tyrannical  and  changeless  thought.    I 
thought  of  tliat  fine  poem  of  Crabbe's,  where  Sir  Lustace 
Grey  ia  described  as  year  after  year  seeing  the  same  melan- 
choly sunset  over  the  same  desolate  plain.     And  years  and 
years  seem  but  as  one  long  unchangeable  day.     Let  the 
mind  entirely  lose  its  elastic  power  of  voluntarily  changing 
its  thoughts,  and  that  is  madness.     Thirty  years  in  Bedlam! 
—  What  a  Ufe  I     To  one  yery  old  man,  nearly  ninety,  the 
keeper  stopped  to  speak,  pressing  his  hand  almost  affec- 
tionately as  ne  did  so. 

'•  There,"  said  he,  ^  eighty  something ;  and  yet  he'll  get 
up  and  want  to  box  you  if  you  ofiend  him."  The  poor  old 
fellow  looked  like  a  fanner,  and  I  thought  what  a  heart  of 
oak  he  must  have  had  to  still  retain  so  much  vigor. 
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The  dinnen  were  being  set;  and  we  then,  as  we  walked 
along iniapper  ward,  saw  the  attendants  dining  in  a  side 
room.  Wnat  strange  dinnei^parties,  I  thought,  must  meet 
roond  those  Bedlam  tables  which  I  saw  being  prepared  1 
what  rival  theories  must  be  discussed  I  what  jarring  fancies 
be  propounded  I  But,  in  point  of  fact,  I  believe  tne  mere 
animsf  desire  for  food  is  tiie  one  engrossins  thought ;  and, 
as  a  rule,  the  patients  are  silent  at  mealB,  and  separate 
instantly  afterwards. 

Every  thing  in  Bedlam  is  as  cosy  and  cheerfU  as  it  can 
be  made.  The  billiard-room  is  huge  and  airy ;  and  there 
IS  a  ball-room  fiir  the  periodical  parties  which  enliven  the 
melancholy  and  calm  me  savage.  How  far  one  would  like 
to  be  Cavalier  Seul  opposite  a  man  who  keeps  shouting 
that  he  gave  his  eldest  son  £9,999,000,  besides  some  loose 
silver  and  threepence-halfpenny,  and  another  who  declares 
himself  to  be  tne ''Head  Deputy  Ironmonger  and  Patent 
Hangman  to  the  Home  Department,"  is  problematicaL 
The  melancholy  mad,  the  keeper  informed  me,  have  to  be 
dragged  to  the«e  dances ;  but  when  there,  they  generally 
bnniten  up  and  seem  better. 

m  the  convalescent  ward  there  seemed  to  be  gleams  of 
snnshine  on  the  walls,  and  hope  singing  at  the  window. 
Some  of  the  patients  looked  as  if  the  dark  cloud  was  fiut 
rismg  from  their  brains ;  and  a  sense  of  calm  enjoyment 
(like  the  lull  after  a  storm)  seemed  entrancing  them.  On 
a  sofii  near  a  table  on  which  were  books,  a  young  man, 
with  a  fine,  thoughtful,  and  very  intellectual  face,  rested.  He 
had  a  black  silk  skull-cap  on  his  head,  which  made  his  face 
nem  paler  than  it  was,  and  he  was  reading  (I  think  a 
Testament)  very  attentively.  In  dress  and  manner,  in  a 
certain  rapt  devoutness,  he  reminded  me  of  a  young  Roman 
Catholic  priest  at  his  devotions.  The  attendant  with  me 
•topped  and  asked  him  how  he  was.  "^  Oh,  better ;  very 
mncn  better,"  he  said,  looking  up  with  a  very  amiable  and 
bopefbl  expression,  and  yet  that  looked  bright  and  sane. 
He  might  nave  been  just  sane  enough  to  wish  to  appear 
naer  than  he  was;  still,  he  had  evidently  turned  the 
earner.  As  the  keeper  closed  the  door  of  that  ward  behind 
01^  I  asked  him  the  cause  of  that  patient's  insanity.  He 
rq>Ued,  ''Religious  excitement;  he  has  been  here  twice 
bme.  He  leares  perfectly  well ;  then  they  allow  him  to 
plonge  into  these  ritualistic  services,  and  he  gets  upset 
again.    EEe'll  soon  be  well  now." 

On  the  wall  of  one  of  the  rather  baUL  and  desolate- 
looking  staircases,  there  hangs  a  large  picture  by  Dadd  the 
pirriade,  formerly  an  inmate  of  Bethlehem ;  but  now  re- 
moved, with  the  other  criminal  patients,  to  Broadmoor. 
The  subject  of  this  painting — the  very  appropriate  story 
of  the  Good  Samaritan — is  treated  in  a  lar^e  historical 
Banner.  It  is  a  little  pale  and  dull  in  color,  and  tiie 
figures  rather  want  roundness.  In  all  other  respects  it  is 
sot  onworthy  of  either  Dyce  or  Herbert.  A  certain  asceti- 
dan  ot  style  is,  I  think,  never  unsuitable  to  reli^ous  art ; 
fad  that,  not  unnaturally,  rather  shrinks  from  the  flower- 
giden  color  of  Rubens,  and  the  sensual  glow  of  Titian. 
Ihe  character  of  this  work  is  so  grave  and  solemn,  that  one 
feels  the  painter  of  it  was  in  earnest.  There  was  something 
tffectinz  in  the  thought  that  the  painter  was  himself  a  ma£ 
■so,  whom  good  Samaritans  had  brought  within  these 
viQfl,  and  for  Christ's  sake  had  nouruned  and  tended. 
Still  sadder  was  it  to  reflect  that  a  man  who  had  such 
povers  could  never  again  be  safely  set  at  liberty.  Dadd 
oUedhis  father  under  the  most  shockinz  circumstances, 
isd  was  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  madmen,  being  sub- 
jett  to  intermittent  paroxysms  of  homicidal  mania,  during 
vhich  time  he  became  easer  for  blood,  and  filled  with  an 
inenstible  denre  to  take  life.  .Even  in  this  picture,  I  felt 
foe  1  could  detect  in  one  detail  a  crafty  and  lurking 
nuaoity.  In  the  foreground  of  the  picture  lies  a  wounded 
triTeller,  half  stripped,  in  the  oathetic  attitude  of  the  dead 
Christ  in  the  Fietas  of  the  Itauan  painters.  The  scene  is 
&  parched  desert,  and  the  loneliness  adds  an  appropriate 
Boornfalness  to  the  subject.  It  adds  a  still  greater  padhos 
vhen  we  remember  that  it  was  in  Uie  desert  that  insanity 
fint  adzed  the  artist  Over  the  wounded  man  kneds  Uie 
p)od  8amaritan|  who  is  pouring  oil  fix>m  a  flask  into  a 


spear-tbrust  in  the  sufiTerer's  side.  So  far  so  good.  The 
treatment  is  good,  the  drawing  learned,  the  grouping 
efiective ;  but  the  whole  is  marred  by  what  seems  to  me 
the  one  point  of  insanity.  Dadd  has  marie  the  long  neck 
of  the  oil-flask  the  exact  size,  color,  and  shape  of  a  pistol- 
barrel.  The  result  of  this  perversion  is,  that  the  good 
Samaritan's  notion  of  intently  pursuing  a  good  work  seems, 
with  a  hypocritical  grin,  to  be  charginz  a  loaded  pistol 
straight  into  his  patient's  heart ;  and  this  erim,  saraonic, 
practical  joke  the  madman  no  doubt  chuckkd  over  as  his 
grand  work  slowly  grew  under  his  hands.  This  discovery 
was  no  mere  fancy  on  my  part.  I  may  mention  that  ten 
years  ago,  when  I  visited  Bethlehem,  I  went  to  see  Dadd 
at  work.  Oxford  —  poor  vain  creature,  no  more  insane 
than  the  keeper — was  in  the  room,  and  McNaghten,  the 
murderer  of  Mr.  Drummond.  Dadd  was  then  painting 
another  picture —  also  a  desert  scene  —  of  an  Israelite  en- 
campment. It  was,  I  remember,  dry  and  hard,  and  in 
color  tawny  and  disagreeable.  A  very  straight  palm-tree 
inartistically  cut  the  composition  into  two  halves,  in  a  way 
at  which  even  a  pre-Raphaelite  would  have  shudderea. 
The  groups  of  Israelites  were  reasonably  well  arranged,  and 
in  the  foreground  some  brown,  hall-naked  children  were 
playing.  One  of  them,  who  held  a  bowl,  was  splashing  his 
companions  with  water.  Here  the  artist's  insanity  broke 
out.  The  water  was  of  a  glow-worm  color,  and  broke  in 
phosphorescent  sparkles,  like  so  much  scattered  quicksilver, 
over  the  children  upon  whom  it  felL  The  picture,  other- 
wise sane,  though  crude  and  eccentric,  was  in  this  one 
place  stark-stanng,  racing  mad:  and  I  recoiled  from  it 
with  a  secret  horror  tEct  I  could  not  altogether  conceal, 
though  I  took  care  to  s;  y  nothing,  as  I  had  no  ereat  reli- 
ance on  the  solitary  keeper,  it  a  sudden  revolt  broke  out 
among  the  murderers  and  madmen  by  whom  I  was  surround- 
ed. I  hope  I  did  not  get  to  the  door  with  any  indecorous 
haste. 

At  the  time  that  Dadd's  insanity  was  ripening,  and  soon 
afler  his  return  from  the  East,  his  friend  and  felk»w-student, 
Mr.  E.  M.  Ward,  now  the  well-known  Royal  Academician, 
used  to  frequently  visit  him,  to  see  how  his  work  pro- 
gressed, and  to  chat  over  artistic  projects.  On  one  occa- 
sion, 'hii.  Ward  some  years  a^o  told  me,  before  he  had  any 
apprehension  that  his  friend's  mind  was  unbalanced,  he 
was  in  his  room,  stooping  down  in  a  comer  looking  over  the 
contents  of  a  portfouo  of  Oriental  sketches,  when  all  at 
once,  as  he  lined  his  head,  he  saw  in  a  pier-slass  Dadd 
stepping  towards  him  with  a  knife  raised  in  his  hand  Mr. 
Ward  did  not  start  up  or  utter  any  cry  of  alarm,  but  had 
the  admirable  presence  of  mind  to  directly  say,  "  Dadd, 
just  run  and  get  me  that  drawing  we  left  in  the  omer  room." 
Dadd,  thrown  ofi*  his  guard,  at  once  laid  down  the  knife 
(taken  from  the  kitchen-table)  and  went  for  the  drawing. 
During  this  interval,  Mr.  Ward  slipped  quietly  out  of  the 
house.  On  Dadd's  arrest^  there  was  found  in  his  desk  or 
portfolio  a  sheet  of  portraits  of  his  relations  and  friends ; 
and  round  the  necks  of  many  of  these,  including  his  father 
and  Mr.  Ward,  the  mad  artist  had  drawn  an  ominous  crim- 
son line,  showing  that  he  had  doomed  them  to  destruction. 
His  mania  consisted  in  a  belief  that  his  father,  and  many 
of  those  especially  dear  to  him,  were  possessed  with  devils, 
and  that  by  killing  them  he  freed  them  from  these  terrible 
tenants.  The  poor  fellow,  the  fine  machinery  of  whoee 
brain  no  human  workman  can  restore,  will  linger  at  Broad- 
moor till  death  comes  with  the  only  anodyne  that  can  cure 
such  profound  misery  as  his. 

In  a  neat  corrider,  quiet  and  lonely,  I  was  shown,  at  the 
end  of  a  passage  upon  which  the  patients'  dormitory 
opened,  the  strone  room,  used  in  cases  of  raging  madness 
of  a  suicidal  tenaency.  It  was  close  to  where  harmless 
men,  with  brains  merely  benumbed  for  a  time  or  forever, 
snatched  their  blissfiil  moments  of  forgetfulness.  But  this 
is  unavoidable  in  an  asylum,  however  large.  Oh!  even 
with  all  the  tenderness  of  our  gentle  and  more  tender  mod- 
em science,  it  was  a  dismal  place  —  a  cell  of  purgatory  as 
ghastly  as  one  of  Dante's.  The  walls  nearly  to  the  ceiling 
were  padded  thick  and  soft;  the  floor  was  padded;  the 
bed  was  a  mere  pallet  oh  the  ground ;  the  only  light  came. 
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from  a  round  window  far  out  of  the  patients'  reach.  In  the 
worst  cases  of  raiding  despair,  the  sufferer,  closely  muffled 
in  a  strait-waistcoat,  was  placed  in  here  till  the  paroxysm 
subsided.  There  were  cases  of  suicidal  mania,  the  keeper 
said,  which  required  three  months  of  such  horrible  isola- 
tion. Poor  humanity  I  A  genius  to-day :  to-morrow  a 
slight  disturbance  of  the  network  of  the  brain,  and  the 
genius  wallows  here,  ravins:,  tearing,  screaming  for  the 
death  that  will  not  come  at  his  biddins. 

It  was  but  very  gradually  that  philanthropic  science 
discovered  that  kindness  cures  madmen  sooner  than  sever- 
ity. The  chains  and  other  harsh  means  were  slowly  done 
away  with.  Even  as  late  as  1823,  in  this  asylum,  the 
system  was  very  severe.  Let  us  take  two  instances.  The 
most  dreaded  of  the  patients  of  1823  was  Patrick  Walsh, 
an  Irish  sailor.  This  wretch  confessed  to  having  murdered 
nine  or  ten  persons  with  his  own  hands.  He  joined  in  the 
mutiny  and  massacre  on  board  the  Hermicote  frigate  in  the 
West  Indies,  in  1797,  and  served  with  Abercrombie  in 
Egypt,  and  was  near  Nelson  when  he  fell.  He  had  killed 
tbree  fellow-p^ients,  and  his  whole  mind  was  bent  on  mur- 
der. He  was  secured  by  day  with  an  iron  belt  and  strong 
hand-cufis ;  at  night  he  was  chained  to  his  bedstead  by 
one  hand  and  leg.  He  was  kept  close,  and  the  door  of  his 
room  was  of  remarkable  strength,  and  secured  with  double 
bolts.  His  conversation  consisted  chiefly  of  blasphemy, 
and  raving  descriptions  of  imaginary  murders,  over  which 
he  gloated.  At  quieter  moments  he  would,  with  a  mad- 
man's cunnino^,  affect  regret  for  the  last  fellow-patient  he 
had  murdereu,  in  order  to  wheedle  the  keeper  out  of  a 
little  snuff,  as  a  reward  for  his  better  state  of  feeling. 
That  this  man  required  repression  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
but  firmness  and  kindness  would  be  now  tried,  even  with 
such  a  dangerous  lunatic. 

Our  second  instance  is  a  terrible  exemplification  of  the 
ignorant  cruelties  heaped  in  former  times  upon  unfortunate 
m«admen  in  country  places.  Andrew  Harvey  was  a  native 
of  Penzance,  where  he  had  been  kept  in  a  lonely  hut, 
chained  like  a  bull  to  a  post  driven  into  the  ground.  He 
saw  no  one  except  when  frightened  children  came  to  stare 
at  and  jeer  him,  or  when  a  woman  came  at  regular  intervals 
to  bring  him  food.  This  woman  he  seized  and  murdered 
during  one  of  his  worst  paroxysms.  Harvey  was  brought 
up  firom  Cornwall  chained  in  a  cart,  and  attended  by  keep- 
ers who  seemed  to  regard  him  as  a  wild  beast.  In  Bedlam 
be  was  kept  separated  by  an  iron  railing  firom  the  other 
patients,  and  secured  by  an  iron  belt  and  liandcuffs. 

The  female  patients  in  Bedlam  are  dressmakers,  govem- 
esses,  servants,  mechanics'  wives,  shop-women,  and  wives  of 
tradesmen.  There  are  about  140  mad  women  in  Bedlam, 
to  113  males.  Eleven  of  these  former  were  driven  mad  bv 
religious  excitement,  a  cause  which  has  only  sent  to  Bed- 
lam seven  of  the  males.  One  woman  had  gone  mad  from 
intemperance,  to  seven  men ;  while  twelve  men  have  lost 
their  reason  from  pecuniary  embarrassments.  Women,  less 
responsible  in  monev  matters,  send  only  four  contributors 
under  this  item.  The  annual  report  shows  that,  as  man 
works  his  brain  most,  there  naturally  are  sixteen  patients 
here  sufferint^  from  mental  anxiety,  and  only  four  females. 
It  appears  that  the  diseases  attending  childbirth  have 
caused  murders  in  twenty-four  cases. 

In  the  female  wards  there  was  the  same  serenity  and 
order.  In  one  room  an  old  woman  with  very  little  hair,  and 
wrapped  up  in  rather  a  ghostly  way  in  flannel,  was  play- 
ing some  music  admirably  on  a  piano-forte.  She  seemed 
melancholy  but  selt-possessed,  and  did  not  deign  us  any 
spocial  notice.  In  another  gallery,  two  neatly-dressed  and 
rather  handsome  young  women  were  working  at  the  same 
table  in  a  friendly  and  rational  way.  One  makes  it  a  rule 
in  such  a  place  not  to  stop  and  especially  notice  any  of  the 
patients,  for  fear  it  might  give  them  pain  or  rouse  their 
anger.  The  patients,  too,  seldom  looked  direct  at  the  vis- 
itors ;  but  in  every  case  when  I  looked  back  down  a  eal- 
lery,  or  at  a  special  group,  their  eyes  were  fixed  witn  a 
suspicious  interest  on  us  and  the  attendant.  The  madmen 
were  disclosed  in  those  glances,  and  also  in  the  strange 
introspective,  thoughtful  air.    It  is  almost  rare  that  a  knot 


of  insane  patients  is  seen  where  a  general  topic  is  beiag 
discussed;  self,  and  self  alone,  seems  the  order  of  the  day: 
no  friendly  feeling,  no  association.  Were  it  otherwise, 
and  the  mad  plotted  and  co-operated,  how  many  keepers 
would  be  needed  for  their  charge  I 

I  asked  the  matron  —  a  quick,  resolute,  shrewd  woman 
(kind,  but  infinitely  firm),  who  had  been  five-and-twcntf 
years  in  Bedlam  —  if  she  had  noticed  whether  the  patients 
were  worse  at  the  full  of  the  moon.  The  strons:  li^ht  after 
midnight  might,  I  thought,  without  believing  in  occult  as- 
tral influences,  excite  madmen  and  keep  them  sleepless. 
She  replied  distinctly,  <*  No ;  but  that  in  very  hot  weather 
the  insane  seemed  sometimes  worse."  It  was  very  hot 
then,  and  I  gave  a  look  round  at  the  old  women  among 
whom  we  stood  as  she  said  tliis.  Just  then  one  of  the  pft> 
tients  came  up  to  her,  and  in  the  most  rational  way  begged 
that  some  change  she  had  before  reauested  might  be  made. 

In  the  female  as  in  the  male  waras,  the  same  sad-wrung 
face,  the  same  self-absorbed,  restless  manner,  the  same  in- 
describable difference  from  the  sane,  struck  me  in  every 
patient  I  saw.  I  confess  somehow  that  I  was  glad  when 
the  last  glass  door  was  closed  and  locked  behind  me,  and  I 
once  more  stood  fi:'ee  in  the  board-room,  mutely  questioned 
by  the  eyes  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  who  founded  tius  hospi- 
tal in  Moorfields. 

The  new  building  was  ereoted  here  in  1815.  The  great 
hospital  has  been  a  ceaseless  fountain  of  good  for  centuries, 
having  within  the  last  hundred  years  tended  19,000  poor 
mad  people,  of  whom  8,903  have  been  discharged  cured. 
Only  think  of  that !  AVhat  suflering  1  what  sorrow  I  what 
charity  I  what  tenderness  1  I  turned  my  back  on  the  hos- 
pital with  even  a  fiiller  sense  than  I  had  before  of  the  ter- 
ribly fi-ail  tenure  on  which  man  holds  his  reason,  and  still 
more  convinced  that  the  best  proof  of  a  sincere  love  of  God 
is  shown  by  sympathy  and  charity  to  the  poor  and  the  un- 
happy. 

The  smoky  air  of  the  Blackfriars  Road  seemed  pweet 
and  firesh  to  me  now,  as  I  struck  homeward  across  the 
bridge,  and  a  second  time  escaped  from  Bedlam. 


THE  STORY  OF  HENRIETTA  RHENSE. 

Just  outside  the  small  town  of  Stauffenheim  stands  ibn 
Schloss  Weissbach,  a  rather  pretentious-looking  place,  with 
CTOunds  laid  out  in  the  French  fashion,  and  enclosed,  on 
Uie  side  next  the  town,  by  a  high  wall.  There  are  few 
people  who  enter  Stauffenheim  for  the  first  time  whose 
curiosity  is  not  aroused  by  the  appearance  of  an  octagonal 
odd-looning  building  which  stanos  within  the  ^rounds,  and 
is  only  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  town  by  this  wall 
It  is  too  big  to  be  a  mausoleum.  It  cannot  be  a  house  for 
the  domestics  of  the  Schloss,  for  apparently  it  has  no  win- 
dows. Besides,  while  the  Schloss  itself  is  kept  in  perfect 
order,  and  inhabited  by  a  French  family  wno  bought  it 
some  few  years  ago,  this  peculiar-looking  building  has 
seemingly  been  allowed  to  fall  into  decay.  Was  there  a 
murder  committed  in  that  solitary  circular  unwindowed 
house,  which  stands  all  by  itself  at  the  extremity  of  the 
grounds,  holding  no  communication  with  the  Schlou 
above  ? 

Doubtless  ^ere  were  murders,  of  every  grade  of  atroci^i 
committed  in  this  building ;  but  they  were  histrionic  mur- 
ders. At  one  time  these  octagonal  walls  enclosed  all  the 
manifold  life  of  a  theatre ;  and  if  you  ask  the  people  of 
Stauflenheim  how  it  befell  that  a  theatre  —  far  too  big  to 
belong  to  a  private  house  —  came  to  be  placed  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Schloss  Weissbach,  they  will  tell  you  the 
story  of  Henrietta  Rhensc. 

At  one  time  this  octagonal  building  was  the  Stadt-thcatre 
of  Stauffenheim.  There  was  no  bi^  wall  round  it  then; 
for  the  grounds  of  the  Schloss  came  down  to  a  small  piece 
of  waste  land,  which  was  used  for  various  purposes  by  ihe 
manager  of  the  thea'.re.  There  was,  it  is  true,  a  small  pri- 
vate gate  leading  ouV  of  the  grounds,  by  which  the  Count 
Otto  von  Engeuiardt,  who  owned  the  Schloss,  and  hia 
fHends  could,  if  they  were  in  a  hurry,  slip  over  to  the 
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theatre  without  going;  round  bv  tiie  streets.  But  there  were 
duties  required  of  the  owner  of  the  Schloss ;  and,  although 
this  diort  cut  would  have  saved  the  Count  much  trouble,  it 
was  expected  of  him  that,  when  he  deigned  to  visit  the 
theatre,  he  should  drive  round  and  up  to  the  door  in  his 
heavy  French  carriage,  with  all  its  appurtenances  and 
servants. 

The  Count  Otto  was  a  young  man,  whose  parents  had 
died  when  he  was  a  boy.  He  had  therefore  had  the  man- 
agement of  his  life  pretty  much  in  his  own  hands,  and  he 
spent  it  in  a  manner  that  teemed  sufficiently  strange  in  the 
eyes  of  the  simple  townsfolk  of  StaufTenheim.  For,  instead 
of  filing  at  the  Grand-duke's  court,  where  his  birth, 
position,  wealth,  and  personal  endowments,  would  have 
made  him  conspicuous,  ne  chose  to  live  the  life  of  a  student 
and  a  recluse  in  this  small  and  remote  town.  His  visitors, 
toes  were  not  of  his  own  class;  tiiey  were  poets,  and 
writers,  and  such  people,  who  were  of  like  habits  with  him- 
self, and  scarcely  fit  company  for  a  Count  He  professed, 
for  example,  to  think  more  oi  a  youn^man  called  Schiller, 
who  had  just  written  a  play  called  *'  The  Bobbers,"  than  of 
the  great  Wohlgemuth,  who  had  written  a  History  of  the 
Church  that  was  recommended  bj  all  the  priests,  and  who 
was  a  great  friend  of  the  Grand-duke's.  Indeed,  Count 
Otto  was  not  nearly  so  popular  as  his  &ther  had  been  — 
the  old  Count,  whose  vouthnil  dare^ievil  deeds  in  love  and 
wine  were  still  talked  over  and  joked  about.  The  Count 
Otto  was  haughty  and  reserved.  Good-looking  as  he  was 
himself,  —  for  lie  had  a  stately  bearing,  and  a  handsome 
fiuse,  with  plenty  of  brown  curls,  and  a  hght-blue  eye,  — the 
prettiest  girl  in  Stauffenheim  might  pass  before  him  jrith- 
out  receiving  a  second  glance  from  him.  When  he  sat  in 
his  box  in  the  theatre  (and  he  went  thither  pretty  oflen) 
he  seldom  withdrew  his  eyes  from  the  stage ;  and  when  he 
did,  they  wandered  in  abisolute  indifference  over  the  faces 
around  him.  He  was  now  getting  on  towards  thirty,  and 
the  people  of  Stauffenheim  said  lie  would  never  marry  — 
he  was  too  much  given  over  to  his  books,  and  his  studies, 
and  his  correspondence  with  poor  authors  in  various  parts 
of  the  country. 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  the  manager  of  the 
little  Stadt-theatre  announced  the  forthcoming  production 
ci  a  piece  offeerie  which  had  achieved  a  great  popularity 
in  Vienna.  That  sort  of  entertainment  was  not  very  com- 
mon then,  nor  had  it  acquired  the  marvellous  resources  that 
are  now  drawn  upon  for  pantomimes,  extravaganzas,  and 
burlesques;  while,  with  tne  new  awakening  of  German 
literature,  the  people  were  crying  for  a  national  theatre 
and  native  plays,  and  were  disposed  to  look  with  disfavor 
on  any  thing  of  French  ori^n.  However,  this  feerie  had 
been  a  great  success  in  Vienna;  and  the  manager  at 
Stauffenheim  had  not  only  imported  the  piece,  but  had  also 
enga^d  the  services  of  the  principal  actress  in  it,  Frau- 
lefn  JKhense.  Great  preparations  were  made  for  Uie  pro- 
duction of  the  piece,  and  the  townsfolk  looked  forwaru  to 
something  particularly  fine. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Count  Engelhardt  should 
eome  to  see  a  piece  oi'feene^  consisting  chit^fiy  of  gorgeous 
scenery,  masks,  music,  and  magical  transformations.  In- 
deed, the  manager  had  sent  a  messenger  to  the  Count,  to 
siJc  if  the  box  which  belonged  b^  right  to  the  Schloss 
might  be  offered  to  the  burgermeister  of  the  town,  l^e 
manager  was  surprised  to  hear,  in  reply,  that  the  Count 
and  a  small  party  would  honor  ^e  theatre  with  their  prefr- 
eoce  on  the  first  night  of  the  new  piece. 

There  was  a  little  comedy  to  precede  the  feerte^  and 
during  its  progress  the  Count  and  two  other  gentlemen  ap- 
peared. Count  Otto  seemed  to  be  in  rather  a  merrier  mood 
than  usual,  and  paid  much  more  attention  to  the  remarks 
of  his  companions  than  to  the  remainder  of  the  comedy. 

The  plot  of  the  feerie  was  a  sort  of  allegory,  apparently 
designcMl  to  mtroduce  as  many  different  scenes  as  possible. 
It  represented  the  adventures  of  a  young  Princess  who, 
somehow  or  other,  has  forsaken  her  first  love,  and  wanders 
about  in  search  of  some  one  who  will  recall  to  her  idl  the 
wonderful  illusions  of  that  mystical  and  hali-forgotten 
period.    Many  lovers  pay  suit  to  her,  and  many  wonderful 


things  she  sees ;  but  she  cannot  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  won- 
derful Bose-world  that  she  vaguely  remembers.  Now,  it  is 
with  a  view  of  this  Rose-world  that  thefe'erie  opened ;  and 
the  simple  people  of  Stauffenheim,  unaccustomed  to  speo 
tacle,  beheld  with  delight  and  surprise  the  gorgeous  masses 
of  scenery  (much  of  which  had  come  from  Vienna),  lit  up 
hy  the  strongest  lights  the  manager  could  procure.  The 
lEose-world  of  first  lov^  was  hung  with  garlands  of  faint- 
hued  roses,  that  faded  back  into  an  indefinite  mist  of  flow- 
ers; and  all  around  were  secret  and  silent  bowers,  and 
overhead  the  calm  blue,  and  in  the  distance  the  white 
windings  of  a  river  that  lay  in  the  midst  of  a  beautifid 
plain.  And  while  they  sat  and  gazed  on  this  wonderful 
scene,  that  was  so  silent  and  so  lovely,  there  suddenly  ap- 
peared the  Princess.  The  effect  of  her  entrance  was  magi- 
cal; for  into  the  vague  Rose-world,  so  pale  in  its  hues, 
stepped  a  beautiful  young  creature  with  jet-black  hair, 
witn  a  calm,  pale  face,  that  had  wonderful  dark  eyes  in  it, 
and  a  look  of  absorbed,  wistful  melancholy.  This  was  the 
Fraulein  Rhense,  about  whom  they  had  heard  so  much ; 
and  yet  the  people  were  taken  too  much  by  surprise  to  ap- 

Slaud.  As  for  her,  she  seemed  unaware  of  their  existence, 
he  had  already  assumed  the  dreamlike  air  of  the  Prin- 
cess, and  was  wandering  about  in  the  Rose-world,  filled 
with  a  strange  and  yet  unsatisfied  happiness.  As  she  went 
out  and  in  among  the  pale  pink  bowers,  they  had  now  time 
to  see  how  strikingly  hanasome  she  was,  how  perfect  was 
her  figure,  and  what  splendid  masses  of  black  hair  hung 
down  upon  her  shoulaers.  Her  Princess's  dress,  too,  was 
sufficient  to  wake  the  admiration  of  the  spectators,  who 
were  convinced  that  the  Grossherzogin  herself  had  nothing 
so  splendid. 

Count  Otto  spoke  no  more  to  his  companions.  He  sat 
and  gazed  upon  the  pantomimic  world  before  him,  and 
upon  the  beautiful  creature  who  wandered  through  it,  liter- 
ally spellbound.  She  was  in  the  Rose-world,  looking  for  her 
first  love  —  he  had  met  his  there. 

But  then  she  was  merely  an  actress,  and  Count  Otto, 
although  a  recluse,  knew  the  value  of  his  rank.  So  he  sent 
for  the  manager,  who  forthwith  appeared  at  the  door  of  the 
box. 

'<  Is  the  Friiulein  Rhense  married  ?  "  he  asked. 

**  No,  Herr  Graf,"  replied  the  manager. 

**  Who  accompanied  her  firom  Vienna  ?  " 

«  Her  father.* 

'^  Is  he  in  the  theatre.^ 

"  Yes." 

**  Then  present  my  compliments  to  the  Fraulein,  and  say 
that  my  friends  and  myself  will  be  glad  if  she  and  her  far 
ther  will  favor  us  with  their  company  at  supper  in  the 
Schloss,  as  soon  as  the  performance  is  over.  The  young 
lady  need  not  change  her  dress." 

The  Count  delivered  the  invitation  pretty  much  as  if  it 
were  a  command,  and  such  he  probably  considered  it.  For 
an  actress  in  a  small  provincial  theatre  to  be  asked  as  a 
guest  to  Schloss  Welssbach  was  an  honor  which  it  never 
entered  his  head  could  be  refused;  and  yet  refused  it  was. 
Some  half-hour  thereafter,  the  manager  returned,  and 
begged  to  see  the  Count  alone.  Count  Otto  stepped  out 
into  the  passage,  and  the  manager  said,  with  great  embarrass- 
ment,  — 

'*  You  will  pardon  me,  Herr  Gra(  but —  but —  Friiulein 
Rhense  "  — 

"  Well,  you  delivered  the  message  ?  " 

"Yes;  but"  — 

'<  But  what  ?    She  is  not  too  fatigued  by  her  journey,  is 

"  The  fact  is,  Herr  Graf,  her  answer  was  precisely  in  these 
words :  —  *  Pray  present  my  compliments  to  Count  Engel- 
hardt, and  say  that  my  father  and  myself  never  accept  in- 
vitations from  strangers.' " 

**  Der  Teufd  !  "  exclaimed  the  Count  in  genuine  surprise. 
And  then  with  a  slight  gesture  of  haughty  indifference, 
he  returned  to  the  box. 

But  in  spite  of  this  repulse,  the  spell  was  still  upon  him ; 
and  he  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  Princess  throun;h  all  the 
vaiious  scenes  with  a  persistent,  wistful  attention  that  called 
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down  upon  biin  the  Batirical  oommenta  of  his  fiiends.  He 
seemed  to  pay  no  heed  to  them.  He  was  transported  body 
and  soul  into  the  wonderful  regions  of  the  feerie^  and  was 
scarcely  aware  of  the  existence  of  those  beside  him.  The 
short  and  the  Ions  of  it  was,  that  the  young  man  had  been 
taken  captive  by  Henrietta  Rhense's  eyes,  and  that  he  had 
abandoned  himself  wholly  to  the  passing  infatuation  of  the 
hour. 

Yet  he  was  no  longer  quite  a  young  man,  as  we  use  the 
phrase  to  denote  iaezperience  of  the  world.  If  his  own  ac- 
quaintance with  men  and  women  was  limited,  he  had 
reaped  the  results  of  other  people's  knowledge ;  and  doubt- 
less his  theories  about  the  only  possible  relation  which 
could  exist  between  an  actress  in  an  extravaganza  and 
the  owner  of  Schloss  Weissbach  were  pretty  much  similar 
to  those  held  by  most  men  of  rank  at  the  time.  Her  refusal  to 
accept  his  invitation  had  surprised  him,  but  he  forgot  his 
wounded  pride  in  looking  at  her  and  listening  to  her  voice ; 
and  by  the  time  the  performance  was  over,  and  he  and  his 
friends  on  their  way  home,  he  was  as  much  in  love  as  a  man 
well  could  be. 

The  Count's  preoccupation  had  not  escaped  the  notice  of 
his  companions,  and  there  were  sundry  nints  thrown  out 
about  it  as  they  sat  down  to  supper.  1^  frankly  told  them 
of  the  invitation  he  had  sent  to  the  young  actress,  and  of 
her  refusal. 

'^  It  is  a  ruse  merely,**  exclaimed  the  youngest  of  the  trio, 
a  youthful  lieutenant  from  Dresden.  '*  She  refused  in  order 
to  pique  vour  curiosity  —  that  is  alL  If  I  cared  to  do  it,  I 
could  undertake  to  make  her  acquaintance  by  two  o'clock 
to-morrow,  and  to  bring  her  here  in  the  evening  to  sup  with 
us." 

Why  was  it  that  Count  Otto's  face  was  suddenly  over- 
spread with  a  frown  ?  The  young  man  had  only  offered  to 
do  what  he  himself  had  attempted  to  do.  But  he  said 
bruskly,  — 

"  You  rave.     She  will  not  come." 

'*  Shall  I  try  ?  "  said  the  lieutenant  carelessly,  stroking  his 
pale-yellow  moustache. 

"Certainly." 

*'  But  I  must  have  the  means.  I  must  have  a  little  pres- 
ent to  send  her  in  the  morning.  One  cannot  get  jewelry 
in  Stauffenheim." 

''  I  have  a  bracelet  I  had  intended  sending  to  an  aunt  of 
mine  in  Styria.    You  may  have  that,"  said  Count  Otto. 

He  was  evidently  bent  on  makinz  his  friend  fulfil  his 
promise.  If  he  succeeded,  he  would  wen  be  able  to  estimate 
Fhiulein  Rhense  at  her  true  value ;  if  he  failed,  he  would 
be  proud  of  her  victory ;  for  it  was  not  to  be  concealed  that 
his  impression  of  her  had  gradually  altered  since  her  refusal 
had  beien  announced  to  him. 

Lieut.  Amo  framed  a  careful  little  epistle  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  sent  it  with  the  bracelet  to  the  Fraulein  Hen- 
rietta. No  one  knew  what  he  had  said  to  her,  or  what 
request  he  had  made ;  but  afler  the  messenger  had  been  des- 
patched, lie  lit  a  cizar,  and  observed  to  his  friends,  that  be- 
fore he  had  finished  smoking  the  young  lady's  answer  would 
arrive. 

So  it  did.  He  took  the  cigar  firom  his  mouth  as  the  mes- 
senger returned,  and  prepared  to  open  Fraulein  Bhense's 
note ;  but  great  was  his  surprise  to  observe  that  along  with 
the  note  came  the  same  little  box  he  had  sent  to  her.  His 
companions  saw  it  also ;  and  Count  Otto,  with  a  prodigious 
laugn,  exclaimed,  — 

"  Du  lieber  Himmel  t  She  has  sent  thee  back  thy  brace- 
let, du  ungliicklicher  Junge  i  " 

The  Count  seemed  in  nowise  chagrined  by  the  ill  success 
of  the  lieutenant.  On  the  contrary,  he  could  scarce  conceal 
his  delight ;  and  when  the  lieutenant  and  his  friend  departed 
for  Leipsic  next  day,  the  Count,  in  bidding  him  farewell, 
bade  him  remember  the  rebuff  which  had  Men  ministered 
to  him  by  Henrietta  Bhense. 

Lefl  to  himself.  Count  Otto  withdrew  for  a  day  or  two  to 
the  solitude  of  his  own  rooms  in  the  Schloss.  rerhaps  he 
was  endeavoiinz  to  check  his  passion  at  the  outset,  ana  had 
resolved  not  to  orave  fiirther  the  temptation  of  going  to  the 
theatre.    However  that  may  be,  on  the  third  evening  he 
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again  appeared  in  his  box,  and  sat  there  alone  and  en- 
tranced. Night  after  night  he  went,  until  it  was  clear  that 
he  had  wholly  abandoned  himself  to  the  delight  of  gaxisff 
at  the  beautiful  young  actress,  wherever  that  might  leal 
him.  He  sought  for  no  society ;  he  imparted  his  raptarai 
to  no  one;  he  even  made  no  farther  effort  to  become  ac- 
quainted personally  with  Henrietta  Bhense ;  but  eveiy 
morning  a  bouquet,  brought  by  a  man  who  was  not  b  the 
Count's  livery,  was  lefl  Kxr  her  at  the  theatre ;  and  eveiy 
evening  the  young  man  sat  in  the  shadow  of  his  box,  and 
looked  down  into  the  wonderful  Bose-w<H*ld,  in  which  the 
Princess  wandered. 

At  length  the  Count  made  the  acquaintance  of  Fnolein 
Rhense,  and  that  in  the  most  commonplace  way.  He  did 
not  rescue  her  from  the  burning  theati^  or  save  her  from 
beinz  run  over  in  the  streets,  or,  in  fiust,  do  an^r  thing  heroie 
and  dramatic ;  but  one  evening,  as  he  was  leaving  t&  tiiea- 
tre,  he  observed  an  old  man,  my  and  worn,  speuing  to  the 
manager ;  and  as  he  passed,  the  old  man  was  talkin?  of  the 
wonderful  musical  powers  of  a  boy  whom  he  had  heard 
play  in  Vienna.  Count  Otto  caught  the  name  of  Mendela- 
sohn  Bartholdy,  and,  without  any  form  of  intioductioD, 
stopi)ed  at  once  and  inquired  of  the  old  man  what  he  knew 
of  this  wonderful  lad.  xhe  old  man,  it  seemed,  was  profes- 
sionally a  musician.  Count  Otto  had  achieved  a  tolerable 
reputation  as  an  amateur  composer,  and  insensibly  ther 
ghded  into  a  long  and  earnest  conversation  about  the  vari- 
ous masters  of  the  dav,  their  Qualities,  their  followers,  and 
their  prospects.  At  the  end  or  their  talk  the  Count  abrupt- 
ly asked  nis  newlv-found  friend  to  call  upon  him  next 
morning  at  the  Schloss,  that  he  might  show  him  some  MSS., 
which  had  been  sent  him  by  a  zreat  composer  of  the  time. 

"  I  have  the  honor,  then,  of  addressing  the  Count  Engel- 
hardt  ?  "  said  the  old  man,  rather  taken  aback. 

The  Count  now  remembered  that  he  did  not  even  know 
the  name  of  the  person  whom  he  had  asked  to  visit  him; 
and  at  this  juncture  the  manazer  stepped  in  with  a  formal 
introduction,  and  the  Count  discovered  that  he  had  been 
talking  to  Herr  Ludwiz  Bhense,  the  father  of  Henrietta. 

Old  Bhense  kept  liis  appointment  next  day  at  the 
Schloss,  and  from  that  moment  a  warm  friendship  sprans 
up  between  the  two  men,  who  had  been  placed  on  terms  of 
equality  by  their  love  of  a  zreat  art.  It  need  hardly  be  said 
that  Henrietta  Bhense  coiud  not  long  remain  a  stranger  to 
the  Count ;  and  so,  afler  all,  the  young  actress,  in  the  com- 
pany of  her  father,  did  actually  make  her  i^pearance  at 
the  Schloss,  and  was  conducted  over  the  place  by  the 
Count. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  courteay  of  his  manner  towards 
her.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  he  strove  by  every  outr 
ward  mark  of  deference  and  respect  to  obliterate  firom  her 
mind  the  remembrance  of  the  message  he  had  sent  her. 
And  the  more  the  Count  saw  of  the  young  actress's  nature^ 
the  more  he  learned  to  admire  her.  He  found  in  her  all 
the  graces  of  character  which  he  had  imagined  she  might 
possess.  The  more  he  saw  of  her,  the  more  he  knew  she 
was  worthv  of  his  love ;  until  one  morning,  when  he  found 
her  alone  in  her  father's  room,  he  asked  hex  to  become  his 
wife. 

Her  face  was  pale  and  her  eyes  were  sad  as  she  looked  at 
him  and  met  his  anxious  gaze. 

'^  I  am  very  grateful,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice.  *^  And 
yet  I  ought  not  to  have  let  you  say  this  to  me  —  for  I  knew 
that  you  would  say  it.  I  ought  to  have  gone  away ;  and 
yet  to  remain  was  very  pleasant." 

There  was  something  in  her  voice  that  told  him  she 
loved  him,  although  she  spoke  so  sadly. 

^  I  cannot  be  your  wire  —  at  least,  not  now,"  she  said 
'^  It  is  too  hurried.  You  do  not  know  me.  You  do  not 
know  how  long  your  love  might  last.  And  then  ^ou  might 
come  to  regret  having  pledged  your  life  to  a  fleeting  fancy. 
I  will  go  away  from  here,  and  some  time  hence  I  may  come 
back ;  and  then,  if  your  love  has  stood  the  test  of  absence, 
I  shall  know  that  I  need  not  fear.  That  is  ail  I  can  prom- 
ise." 


Nothing  would  shake  her  resolution ;   and,  her  engaj^ 
ment  with  the  manager  of  the  Stauffenheim  Theatre  bemg 
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orer,  she  left  the  place,  bidding  Coant  Otto  good-by.    Her 
fiither  knew  of  her  resolution,  and  approved  of  it. 

She  was  scarcely  out  of  the  town  when  Count  Otto  went 
doim  to  the  manager  of  the  theatre. 

**  What  hare  you  done  with  the  scenery  and  appoint- 
ments of  the  ^erie  f  "  he  asked. 

**  Kodiing  as  yet,  Herr  Graf,  for  the  theatre  remains 
closed  for  a  fortni;;ht.  But  I  must  see  about  getting  the 
scenery  I  had  finom  Vienna  sent  back  there." 

"Herr  Director,"  said  the  Count,  'Met  the  scenery 
remain,  and  I  will  buy  from  you,  at  your  own  jnice,  the 
theatre  and  every  thin<;  it  contains.  The  ground  it  stands 
00,  as  you  know,  is  mine ;  and  I  want  to  have  a  theatre 
attached  to  the  Schloss.  I  will  pay  you  for  the  building 
and  what  is  inside  it,  and  I  will  present  you  with  a  new 
site  for  a  theatre  down  close  by  the  river,  and  not  far  from 
the  Stadthaus.    Is  it  a  bargain  ?  " 

The  manager  was  too  overwhelmed  to  reply  just  at  once. 
It  struck  him  first  that  the  Count  must  be  mad,  and  then 
that  he  must  be  joking.  However,  in  the  end  he  saw  there 
was  no  ioke  in  the  matter,  and  he  set  about  making  his 
calculations. 

When  the  towns-people  heard  that  Count  Engelhardt 
had  bought  the  Stadt-theatre,  they  too  thought  he  was  mad ; 
f  )r  it  was  clear  that  he  did  not  mean  to  have  any  perform- 
ances in  it.  He  allowed  all  the  actors  and  actresses  to 
make  fresh  engagements  with  the  manager  for  the  new 
theatre  that  was  to  be  built,  and  he  gave  compensations  to 
each  and  all  for  loss  of  time. 

**•  To  think,"  they  said,  **  that  the  young  Connt  should 
have  lived  quietly  and  become  rich  only  to  throw  away  his 
money  like  this !  The  old  Count  his  father  knew  how  to 
spend  money  and  get  value  for  it.  He  had  rare  sparkling 
wines  from  France  and  Hungary ;  he  had  plenty  of  friends 
to  see  him ;  he  gave  presents  to  ladies  at  the  grand-duke's 
court;  he  drank,  and  gambled,  and  went  to  the  devil  meiv 
rily.  But  this  young  Count,  albeit  a  handsomer  man,  and 
a  more  pleasant-spoken  gentleman,  must  needs  sit  at  home 
with  his  books,  and  save  up  money,  and  then  all  at  once 
throw  it  away  on  a  project,  the  like  of  which  was  never 
heard  oV* 

Count  Otto  speedily  set  about  taking  possession  of  his 
new  property.  He  ran  a  wall  round  the  tneatre,  cutting  it 
off*  from  the  town,  and  enclosing  it  in  his  own  ground. 
The  bit  of  meadow  was  also  enclosed,  and  planted  with 
shrubs.  He  did  not  wait  to  see  these  works  finished ;  for 
so  soon  as  they  were  begun,  he  set  out  from  the  place,  and 
Stauffenheim  saw  him  no  more  for  nearly  a  year. 

Meanwhile  it  became  known  that  the  Kose-world  of 
they^me  still  remained  in  the  theatre,  exactly  as  it  had 
been  during  the  performance  of  the  piece.  The  Count 
had  engaged  the  services  of  one  or  two  of  the  assistants  of 
the  theatre,  and  their  duty  it  was  to  see  that  this  scenery 
was  kept  clean  and  bright.  During  his  absence  it  was 
kept  carefiilly  covered  over  while  the  interior  of  the  theatre 
was  bein^  newly  decorated. 

As  fw  himself,  he  followed  Henrietta  Rhense  fi!t>m  place 
to  place,  as  the  various  exigencies  of  her  profession  com- 
pelled her  to  travel.  Yet  neither  she  nor  her  father  knew 
that  he  did  so  —  a  slight  disguise  and  a  little  precaution 
kept  him  easily  concealed  from  both.  He  thus  constituted 
himself  an  invisible  guard  over  her  safety,  while  enjoying 
the  pleasure  of  looking  at  her  whom  he  had  chosen  as  his 
wife.  He  had  prevailed  on  her  to  write  to  him ;  and  her 
few  letters  were  forwarded  to  him,  while  his  replies  were 
seat  back  to  Staufienheim,  to  bo  again  posted  from  there. 
Her  letters  were  frank  and  simple  in  tho  extreme;  but 
they  made  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  understood  compact 
that  had  been  made  between  them.  Although  he  would 
&in  have  learned  that  she  too  looked  forward  to  the  happy 
dose  of  his  period  of  probation,  he  could  not  but  admire 
the  delicacy  which  prompted  this  reserve.  For  her  silence 
btunated  to  him  that  he  was  free  from  any  promise  —  that 
ihe  could  not  accept  his  offer  even  in  the  light  of  a  possi- 
bi-ity  until  this  trial  had  been  made.  So  he  followed  her 
aboat,  and  secretly  listened  to  her  sweet  voice,  and  secretly 
■aw  from  a  distance  the  sw^t  face  that  he  hoped  might 


lighten  up  in  the  future  the  solitary  rooms  of  the  Schloss 
Weissbaeh. 

He  knew  very  well  that  he  was  breaking  his  part  of  the 
compact  in  thus  seeing  her.  It  was  unc^rstood  that  her 
absence  was  to  be  a  test  of  his  constancy  and  of  the  reality 
of  his  affection,  whereas  she  was  never  really  absent  from 
him  for  twenty-four  hours  together.  However,  he  recon- 
ciled his  conscience  to  the  deception  by  saying  to  himself 
that,  as  he  knew  the  depth  and  stability  of  his  affection,  it 
was  only  necessary  to  persuade  her,  and  that  his  present 
enjoyment  could  not  interfere  with  the  final  result. 

At  last  the  Wanderjahr  was  over ;  and  Henrietta  Bhense 
and  her  father  were  in  Prague.  Nothing  had  been  said  as 
to  how  she  and  her  lover  were  to  meet ;  and  doubtless  she 
expected  a  letter  from  him,  containing  some  intelli^nce  of 
his  coming.  But  instead  of  a  letter,  ne  presented  nimsel^ 
on  this  wise :  He  knew  well  that  every  forenoon  she  and 
her  father  were  accustomed  to  cross  ue  Moldau,  and  so 
for  a  walk  past  the  Hradschin  towards  the  park  of  the 
Belvedere  Gardens.  He  knew  perfectly  the  road  they  took ; 
he  knew  the  clump  of  trees  under  which  they  sat  down  in 
front  of  the  Restaura^innj  while  the  waiter  brought  them 
some  coffee,  and  old  Herr  Rhense  read  the  newspapers, 
and  Henrietta  took  out  her  knitting.  They  were  sitting 
there  on  this  morning,  when  the  young  Count  went  up  to 
them.  Henrietta  raised  her  eyes,  and  there  was  a  strange 
glamour  of  jo^  fell  over  her  face,  although  she  looked  pide 
and  a  little  frightened. 

"  I  have  come  to  claim  your  promise,"  he  said ;  and  he 
held  out  his  hand. 

She  gave  him  her  small  hand  in  his ;  and  there,  not  heed- 
ing whether  the  people  in  the  distance  of  the  park  could 
see  them  or  not,  he  bent  down  and  kissed  her  trembling  lips. 
That  was  how  Count  Engelhardt  won  his  wife ;  and  ne 
carried  her  home  to  Schloss  Weissbaeh,  and  the  small,  dark- 
haired  girl  became  the  mistress  of  the  place. 

Perhaps  the  young  Count  was  mad  afler  all ;  or  perhaps 
his  correspondence  with  all  these  poets  and  playwrights  had 
partly  turned  his  brain ;  for  the  most  curious  part  of  the 
story  is  to  be  told.  He  took  her  down  to  this  theatre  at  the 
end  of  the  grounds ;  and  very  much  surprised  was  she  to 
find  that  the  Bose-world  in  which  he  had  seen  his  first  love 
was  there  unaltered,  in  all  its  glory  of  pink  color  and  light. 
And  she  was  as  mad  as  he ;  for  to  please  him,  and  to  recall 
the  time  when  he  had  first  seen  her,  she  used  to  dress  up  as 
the  Princess,  and  appear  wandering  about  in  the  aroors 
of  flowers.  How  beautiful  she  looked,  with  her  black  hair 
and  her  pretty  figure  defined  clearly  against  the  pale  pink 
background !  And  when,  after  wandering  there,  she  came 
to  see  her  husband  in  the  firont  part  of  the  theatre,  she 
sometimes  found  that  his  eyes  were  filled  with  tears.  It  was 
a  great  piece'  of  folly,  perhaps,  but  they  were  only  two  biz 
chudren,  these  two,  who  had  been  nursed  on  poetry  and 
romance ;  and  these  reminiscences  of  the  old  tmie  served 
only  to  keep  their  first  love  warm,  and  so  they  were  very 
happy. 

It  was  another  sphere  of  existence  to  them,  into  which 
they  were  never  tired  of  escaping.  On  all  special  days, 
such  as  anniversaries  of  their  wedding-day,  or  of  the  day  on 
which  they  first  met,  and  so  forth,  the  Count  had  the  Rose- 
world  lit  up ;  and  his  younz  wife,  beautiful  as  ever,  became 
again  the  Princess,  and  diarmed  the  eyes  of  her  lover, 
^ese  two  people  lived  a  dream-life  in  tho  Schloss  Weiss- 
bach  :  they  were  so  fond  of  each  other,  that  they  cared  for 
little  company ;  and  when  there  were  strangers  living  in  the 
Schloss,  tne  uieatre  was  never  opened. 

"  But  this  is  not  so  very  long  ago,"  you  say  to  your  in- 
fc^mant.  "Men  are  alive  who  knew  Mendelssolm.  Are 
the  Count  and  his  wife  both  dead  ?  " 

Then  they  tell  you  that,  about  three  years  afler  their 
marriage,  a  great  fever  broke  out  in  the  district.  There 
was  no  room  m  the  houses  of  the  poor  people  for  the  proper 
tending  of  the  sick.  The  Count  and  his  lady,  among  otner 
rich  people,  bestirred  themselves  in  the  matter,  and  tried  to 
secure  better  accommodation  for  the  sick.  The  theatre  was 
changed  into  a  small  hospital :  and  both  the  Count  and  his 
wiio  were  assiJuous  in  tending  the  unfortunates  committed 
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to  their  care.  The  epidemic  was  gradually  disappearing, 
when  both  of  these  good  people  were  attackea  at  once. 
They  died  within  eight  hours  of  each  other ;  and  Count 
Engelhardt  and  Henrietta  Bhense  are  buried  in  the  same 
grave. 

WHAT  I  DH)  WITH  A  SHH-LING. 

BT  WILLIAM  OILBEBT. 

One  foggy  evening  at  the  commencement  of  November, 
1871,  I  was  returning  hurriedly  home,  when,  passing  a 
flaring  gin-shop,  I  noticed  cominv  out  of  it  a  laboring  man 
and  woman.  From  the  few  words  of  conversation  I  ncard 
passing  between  them,  it  appeared  that  the  man,  after  re- 
ceiving his  wages,  insteau  of  eoing  directlv  homewards, 
had  entered  a  public  house,  and  nis  wife,  having  found  him 
in  it,  was  scolding  him  severely  for  wasting  his  money  in 
so  useless  a  manner.  The  husband,  who  appeared  half- 
drunk,  endeavored  to  exculpate  himself  to  his  better-half. 
The  last  words  I  heard  him  utter  before  he  and  his  wife 
were  lost  in  the  fog  were,  **  Well,  come  now,  I've  only  spent 
a  shilling,  so  it's  not  much  loss  ^  what  can  a  fellow  do  with 
a  shiUin^  ?  " 

Possibly  from  the  half^dmnken,  mock-dignified  tone  he 
made  use  of  when  he  uttered  the  words,  **^  What  can  a 
fellow  do  with  a  shilling  ?  "  they  remained  persistently  on 
my  mind  during  the  evening,  and  when  I  awoke  the  next 
morning  they  were  still  fi^w  in  my  memory.  On  taking 
my  seat  at  tne  breakfast-table  the  words  again  occurred  to 
me,  and  on  putting  the  question  to  myself,  I  replied  —  '*  Til 
try." 

I  opened  the  teacaddy,  and  from  it  took,  perhaps,  half  an 
ounce  of  tea,  which  I  placed  in  the  teapot^  and,  having 
poured  on  the  boiling  water,  left  it  to  draw,  turning  over 
the  while  in  my  mind  the  history  and  adventures  of  the 
half-ounce  of  tea,  from  its  first  starting  into  life  on  the  plan- 
tations of  Assam  till  it  came  into  my  possession,  ana  the 
cost  it  had  incurred. 

I  began  by  watching  an  imaginary  coolie  plucking  the 
leaf  in  a  tea-garden  some  twenty  miles  from  GK>whatty,  the 
capital  of  the  province.  It  occupied  the  coolie  but  a  few 
moments,  and  he  placed  it  in  a  basket  with  some  other 
leaves  he  had  collected.  When  the  basket  was  filled  it  was 
taken  by  another  coolie  to  the  tea-house,  where  each 
separate  petal  was  rolled  up  between  the  fingers  (^  an 
Assamese  woman,  and  then  placed  on  an  iron  drying-stove. 
There  it  was  kept  till  the  drjring  process  was  over,  and 
then  it  was  put  into  a  bag,  carried  to  the  elephant^art,  and 
taken  to  Gowhatty.  There  had  been  some  heavy  rain,  and 
the  journey  occupied  two  days.  My  hal^unce  of  tea  was 
then  carried  to  the  packing-house,  where  sohie  Assamese 
carpenters  had  prepared  a  chest  lined  with  lead  for  it,  and 
some  eightv  pounds  more  of  the  same  qualitv,  and  all  was 
then  carefully  soldered  down,  so  that  its  flavor  and  frar 
grance  might  not  be  lost  during  its  journey  to  England. 

The  tea  being  packed,  some  other  coolies  took  it  to  the 
river-side  to  await  the  steamer  which  was  to  carry  it  down  the 
Bramapootra  to  Calcutta,  where  at  length  it  arrived  safely, 
having  suffered  no  damage  on  the  way. 

At  Calcutta  the  chest  containing  my  tea  waa  taken  on 
shore,  and  placed  in  the  charge  of  a  merchant,  and  afler 
having  passed  through  different  formalities  and  been 
handled  oy  many  men,  it  was  placed  on  board  a  ship  bound 
to  England  via  buez  Canal.  On  landing  in  England  other 
men  were  employed  to  unship  the  chest,  and  it  was  lodged 
in  the  dock  warehouses.  Afterwards  it  was  sold  at  a  public 
auction  by  a  tea  broker  to  a  wholesale  erocer,  who,  having 
employed  one  of  his  clerks  to  pay  the  duty  at  the  custom- 
house, sold  it  to  a  retail  tradesman,  who  in  his  turn  sold  it 
to  my  servant.  And  thus  my  half-ounce  of  tea  had  assisted 
in  procuring  the  means  of  existence  and  superfluities  of 
life  to  the  coolies  and  tea-packers  in  Assam,  the  sailors  on 
the  steamer  on  the  Bramapootra,  the  different  agencies 
and  porters  at  Calcutta,  the  wages  of  the  seamen  on  the 
ship  which  brought  it  to  England,  the  profits  of  the  tea 
brokers,  wholesale  and  retail  grocers  in  London,  b^ssUes 


many  other  individuals,  and  was  at  length  placed  in  my  tietf 
pot  at  the  small  cost  to  me  of  one  penny*  the  tea  having 
been  purchased  of  the  grocer  at  three  shillings  a  pound. 

As  1  considered  the  tea  to  be  now  fully  drawn,  i  proceed- 
ed to  put  the  sugar  in  the  cup.  How  much  sugar  &hall  I 
use  ?  As  I  have  a  sweet  tooth  in  my  head,  say  an  ounce 
and  a  half  for  my  breakfast.  This  sugar  was  grown  in  the 
West  Indies,  llie  cane  was  afterwards  cut  down,  placed 
between  rollers,  the  juice  extracted  irom  it  and  evaporated 
in  boilers,  and  the  evaporation  being  completed,  the  sugar 
deposited  was  placed  in  hogsheads  and  seat  to  Kingstown. 
A  number  of  persons  were  were  employed  to  place  it  in  the 
hold  of  the  snip,  and  the  insurance  was  paid  upon  it.  It 
was  then  landed  in  London  and  sent  to  the  docks,  many 
hands  and  much  machinery  being  employed  in  doing  «o. 
From  the  docks  it  was  taken  to  the  sugar  refiners,  where  it 
was  made  into  loaf  sugar,  and  afterwards  sold  to  the  retail 
tradesman,  who,  having  cut  it  up  into  small  pieces,  ii  was 
bought  by  my  servant,  and  placed  on  my  breakfast -table 
ready  for  use.  The  sugar  for  my  breakfast  had  contriUutCMl 
to  pay  the  waees  of  the  black  workmen  in  Jamaica  and  the 
profits  of  the  planter,  the  loss  by  wear  of  hi3  machinery,  and 
the  wages  of  tne  men.who  placed  it  on  board  the  vessel.  Then 
there  were  the  wages  of  the  sailors  on  its  journey  home,  the 
wages  of  the  dock-laborers,  the  profits  of  the  sugai^refiner, 
the  profits  of  the  retail  grocer  who  sold  it  to  me,  and  many 
other  agencies,  till  at  length  it  was  placed  on  my  breakiast- 
table  at  a  cost  ot  somethmg  less  than  a  halfpenny,  the  re- 
tail price  being  sixpence  a  pound. 

Tne  milk  is  easily  accounted  for.  Whatever  the  farmer^s 
cost  or  trouble  might  have  been,  the  milkmaid  or  boy  or 
man  who  milked  the  cows  at  midnight  or  before  daylight  in 
the  morning  so  that  it  might  be  ready  for  my  breaktasc,  and 
the  man  who  brought  it  to  my  house  in  the  morning,  cer- 
tainly all  did  a  vast  amount  of  work  for  the  small  cost  of 
one  halfpenny.  But,  afler  all,  it  sunk  into  insignificance 
when  compared  with  the  wonders  done  by  the  pennies  In- 
vested in  uie  tea  and  sugar. 

And  now  what  else  have  I  to  account  for  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  my  shilling  ?  There  are  two  hot  rolls  on  the  table. 
I  am  somewhat  undecided  whether  the  fluur  they  were 
made  from  was  grown  in  England  or  the  Western  States  of 
America,  or  whether  it  came  from  Odessa'  or  some  port  in 
the  Baltic.  Let  us  say  Odessa,  as  that  will  form  about  an 
average  distance.  The  corn  must  have  been  grown  in  the 
Russian  empire,  and  sent  from  Odessa  to  Enj^land  by  steam- 
er, where  it  passed  through  different  formalities,  and  many 
merchants'  and  tradesmen's  hands,  till  the  flour  reached 
my  baker.  During  the  night  his  journeymen  were  employed 
in  preparing  the  dough,  so  that  the  rolb  might  be  taken 
from  the  oven  and  placed  hot  upon  my  table  for  breakfuL 
The  flour  which  composed  them  had  thus  in  its  due  profxuv 
tion  given  employment  to  the  farmer  and  his  laborers  in 
Russia,  the  merchants  and  their  various  staffs  of  officiala 
and  porters  in  Odessa,  contributed  to  the  shipowner's  pro- 
fits, tlie  wages  of  the  crew  and  many  other  persons  in  Eng- 
land, inclu<fing  the  baker  and  his  men,  till  at  last  it  was 
placed  on  my  table  in  the  shape  of  two  nice  hot  rolls  for  the 
sum  of  twopence. 

And  now  I  have  to  account  for  two  pats  of  Brittany  butter. 
I  leave  the  reader  to  imagine  the  difl'erent  processes  they 
passed  through  firom  the  time  the  cows  were  milked  in 
France  till  the  pats  of  butter  were  placed  on  my  breakfast- 
table.  The  cost,  perhaps,  of  the  two  pats  of  butter  would  be 
only  twopence,  and  yet  the  labor  and  intelligence  of  many 
scores  of  individuals  had  been  brought  into  action  to  pro- 
cure it,  each  in  his  turn  receiving  some  benefit  fix>m  the 
small  sum  my  servant  had  invested  for  me  in  that  delicacy. 

What  else  have  I  for  my  breakfast  ?  There  is  a  box  of 
remarkably  fine  sardines  open  on  the  table,  and  a  dish  with 
a  cover  over  it,  from  whicn  escapes  a  certain  odor,  telling 
in  the  clearest  manner  that  a  Yarmouth  bloater  ready  couked 
is  concealed  there  from  my  si^ht.  I  did  not  want  more  than 
one  ot  the  delicacies,  but,  as  I  had  yet  a  considerable  bal- 
ance of  my  shilling  to  invest,  I  took  from  the  tin  box  a  very 
fine  sardine.  The  fish  had  been  caught  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, then  taken  on  shore,  prepared  in  oil,  and  placed  in  a 
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neatly-made  tin  box,  which  was  filled  up  with  oil,  and  the 
lid  soldered  down.  It  was  then  sold  tx>  a  merchant,  who 
exported  it  to  London,  where  ac:ain  it  passed  through  many 
hantls  prior  to  it«  being  phiced  on  uie  plate  berore  me ; 
while  I,  like  a  beneficent  aeniusj  had  called  into  play  no 
end  of  industries  and  trades  for  the  small  charge  of  one 
half-penny;  for  on  counting  the  contents  of  the  box,  for 
nhien  I  liad  paid  one  shilling,  I  found  in  it  twenty-four  fish. 

I  have  now  the  herring  to  account  for.  To  describe  the 
Tarious  procrcsses  it  hail  gone  through  since  the  fisherman 
had  extracted  it  fix>m  his  net  till  it  was  cooked  and  placed 
on  my  table  would  occupy  too  much  space.  Sufiice  it  to 
say,  if  the  herring  had  not  called  into  action  so  many  agen- 
cies as  the  sardine,  benefits  had  accrued  from  it  to  many 
persona  —  so  many,  in  fact,  as  almost  to  make  me  believe 
that  in  eating  my  breakfast^  surrounded  by  every  comfort, 
and  thus  judiciously  investing  my  shilling,  I  was  playinv 
the  part  ot  an  amiable  and  benevolent  philanthropist,  well 
deserving  the  gratitude  of  my  species.  The  idea  how  much 
humanity  was  indebted  to  me  K>r  my  philanthropy  occupied 
my  thoughts  during  the  whole  of  my  breakfast,  and  when  I 
rose  from  the  table,  and  seated  myself  in  an  easy-chair  by 
tiie  fire  to  enjoy  my  newspaper,  I  did  so  with  that  calm, 
placid  feeling  which  we  all  experience  after  having  done  in 
secret  a  meritorious  action.  But  a  few  moments  aS;erward8 
I  had  reason  to  believe  that  I  had  vastly  underrated  my 
benevolent  and  wonder-working  powers.  In  fact,  the  in- 
vestment of  another  penny  of  my  shiiline  had  produced 
marvels  a  thousand  times  greater  than  all  uie  other  sums  I 
bad  mentioned  put  together. 

I  had  taken  from  my  table  my  newspaper — the  Daily 
News,  Through  its  means  I  had  obtained  copies  of  the  UA- 
e^iphic  despatches  which  arrived  in  the  course  of  the 
mght.  They  told  me  that  the  assassins  of  Grenerals  Thomas 
and  Lecomte  had  been  condemned  to  the  death  which,  in 
my  opinion,  they  so  well  deserved,  and  that  several  others 
bad  been  pardoned ;  also  another  telegraphic  despatch  from 
Lyons  telling  me  the  somewhat  uninteresting  tact  that  the 
Count  de  Chambord  denies  the  rumor  of  his  intention  to 
abdicate.  Several  other  despatches  from  Paris  I  also  re- 
ceive, uninteresting  to  myself;  and  possibly  so  to  the  reader. 
From  Berlin  I  receive  a  telegraphic  despatch  of  the  night 
before,  informing  me,  among  other  matters,  that  the  Impe- 
rial chancellor  was  about  to  lay  a  final  coinage  law  before 
the  government  during  next  session.  From  Rome  also  I  re- 
ceiver telegraphic  despatches  without  any  thin^  particularly 
interesting  in  them.  I  have  several  also  from  Madrid  which 
arrived  the  previous  night,  the  most  interesting  among  them 
notifVing  a  proposal  for  the  sale  of  Cuba.  And  then  comes 
another  despatch  from  Coblentz,  informing  me  that  last 
nigbt  a  powder  magazine  had  been  blown  up,  by  which  two 
cr  three  persons  were  killed,  and  several  wounded.  From 
Washington  also  I  had  a  copy  of  a  telegraphic  despatch 
telling  me  the  cotton  crops  were  looking  better,  and  also 
detaiimg  the  state  of  the  j^ew-York  money-market.  Then 
Mow  several  admirably-written  notices  and  reviews  of  differ- 
ent books,  both  American  and  £nglish ;  letters  from  corres- 
pondents, more  or  less  interesting ;  and  several  cleverly- 
written  leading  articles.  The  Court  Circular,  amon^  other 
matters,  gives  me  information  tiiat  the  Rev.  "Dr.  Norman 
Macleod  preached  yesterday  before  her  Majesty  at  Balmo- 
ral Then  I  have  all  Saturday's  police  and  law  news,  and 
as  much  other  well-written  literary  matter  as  would  suffice 
(m  quantity)  to  fill  a  three-volume  novel.  And  all  this 
procured  by  tht  very  judicious  investment  of  another  penny 
horn  my  shilling. 

Among  other  matters  in  the  newspaper  was  the  judgment 
in  a  lawsuit  in  which  a  favorite  niece  of  mine,  residing  in 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  was  interested.  1  immediately 
&lded  no  the  paper,  and,  having  directed  it  to  her,  I  invest- 
ed anotner  penny  of  my  shilling  in  a  postage-stamp,  and 
tbcn  forwarded  the  paper  to  the  post-office,  from  whence, 
tbrou^h  divers  agencies,  it  will  be  carried  fifteen  thousand 
niiles,  and  at  length  be  placed  safely  in  my  nicce*s  hands. 
Let  me  see  now  how  my  account  stands :  —  Tea,  1  d.;  milk, 
id.;  sugar,  J  d.;  sardine,^*/.;  bloater,  1  </. ;  bread,  2(/.; 
Dotter,  2(L;  paper,  Id.;  postage,  1  </. ;  total, 9^  J. 


The  reader  will  perceive  that  I  had  still  a  balance  of  2 1  (f. 
in  my  favor.  What  shall  I  do  with  it  ?  Shall  I  give  it 
in  charity,  or  save  it,  or  put  it  to  the  cost  of  my  next 
breakfast  ?  At  first  I  liked  the  idea  of  the  charity  invest- 
ment ;  but  then  I  remembered  the  persons  to  whom  I  might 
eive  it  would  be  regular  whining  street  mendicants,  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of  a  uousand  of  whom  are  im- 
posters,  and  thus  my  alms  might  do  more  harm  than  good. 
The  idea  of  carrying  it  over  to  the  account  of  my  next 
morning's  breakfast  rather  pleased  me  at  first,  from  an  eco- 
nomical point  of  view.  If  I  adopted  the  same  course  five 
mornings  consecutively,  on  the  sixth  I  might  obtain  my 
breakfast  gratuitously.  Still,  I  did  not  feel  satisfied  with 
the  arrangement.  It  was  selfish  to  throw  over  the  charity 
portion  oi  the  question  in  so  unceremonious  a  manner,  even 
though  I  could  not  close  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that  penny 
almsgiving  was  a  very  injudicious  application  of  "that  most 
exceuent  gift"  And  then  the  idea  struck  me  whether  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  put  the  2^  d.  to  such  a  profitable 
use  as  should  not  only  pay  me  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
value  of  one  breakfast,  but  return  me  sufficient  surplus  to 
allow  me  to  give  a  sovereign  to  the  funds  of  the  Scottish 
Hospital  in  London,  where  I  knew  it  would  be  judiciously 
distributed.  I  determined  to  make  the  attempt.  I  invested 
another  halfpenny  of  my  shilling  in  a  postal  card,  and  sent 
by  it  a  message  to  the  editor  of  Good  Wards,  who,  as  the 
DaUy  News  informed  me,  was  then  at  Balmoral,  a^njg  if 
he  would  allow  the  narrative  of  "  What  I  Did  with  a  Shil- 
ing  "  til  appear  in  tiie  columns  of  Good  Words,  Having, 
by  return  of  post,  received  a  reply  in  the  affirmative,  I  sent 
my  servant  with  the  2d.  balance  still  remaining  in  my  hand 
to  a  stationer's,  telling  her  to  bring  me  back  as  many  sheets 
of  foolscap  paper  as  &e  could  get  for  the  money.  She  re- 
turned with  three,  and  I  then  occupied  the  next  two  hours 
in  writing  out  clearly  for  the  press  the  manner  in  which  I 
had  invested  my  shilling. 

I  now  took  the  article  to  Good  Words  office,  and  shall 
receive  for  it  as  much  as  will,  in  all  pr6bability,  supply  me 
for  a  hundred  days  with  sufficient  funds  for  similar  Dreak- 
fasts  to  the  one  i  have  partaken  of  this  morning,  one  hun- 
dred copies  of  the  DaUy  News,  giving  me  eveiy  momins  the 
latest  intelligence,  including,  when  the  house  sits,  volumi- 
nous parliamentary  reports,  collected  by  gentlemen  of  high 
education,  brought  to  the  printing-office  perhaps  at  1  a.m. 
after  each  debate  had  taken  pmce,  then  set  up  in  type, 
printed,  and  placed  on  my  breakfast-table,  still  damp  from 
the  press.  Alter  having  read  each  paper  I  shall  forward  it 
to  my  niece  in  Sydney,  a  distance  of  fineen  thousand  miles, 
making  a  continuous  distance  for  the  whole  hundred  papers 
carried  of  not  less  than  one  million  five  hundred  thousand 
miles,  or  in  other  words  more  than  fifty  times  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  world,  while  the  surplus  expended  in  paper,  and 
omitting  the  sardine  at  breakfast,  will  afford  me  a  balance 
over ,  equal  to  the  sum  I  propose  sending  to  the  Scottish 
Hospital. 

And  now,  gentle  reader,  tell  me  candidly  if  truth  ia  not 
stranger  than  fiction  ?  If  you  do  not  agree  with  me,  then 
tell  me  any  fairy  tale  you  ever  read  which  contained  any 
thing  more  wonderfid  than  **  What  I  Did  with  a  Shilling." 


PROFESSOR  TYNDALL  AND  THE  BOYS  AND 

GIRLS. 

BY  AN  OLD   BOY. 

My  godson,  Octavius  Tomkins,  has  life  made  far  too  easy 
for  him,  like  the  rest  of  the  young  people  of  the  present 
day.    It's  a  lounging,  comfort-loving  age,  and  the  boys  and 

S'rls  have  the  best  of  it,  so  far  as  my  observation  extends, 
ctavius,  for  example,  toils  not,  neither  does  he  spin ;  and 
yet  he  has  had  as  many  social  indulgences  this  Cnristmaa 
as  if  he  did  both  —  nay,  far  more  than  his  father,  who, 
poor  man,  with  his  large  family,  finds  it  incumbent  on  him 
to  stick  closely  to  work,  and  to  deny  himself  many  a  bit  of 
pleasure  he  would  like.  The  theatres  that  boy  Octavius 
nas  vbited  since  he's  been  home  for  the  vacation;    the 
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**  hops  **  —  as  he  will  call  evening  parties  —  he  has  been 
asked  to ;  and  the  other  and  less  recognized  public  amuse- 
ments, of  which  he  knows  far  too  much  to  have  picked  it 
up  by  heresay  —  all  convinced  me  that  some  sli<;ht  mental 
alterative  would  do  him  good.  Accordingly,  when  he 
called  on  me  as  usual  to  oiler  his  Christmas  greeting's,  I 
presented  him  with  a  ticket  for  a  course  of  scientific  lec- 
tures at  the  Royal  Institution,  in  place  of  another  Ghrist- 
ma»-box.    Master  Octv's  face  fell,  I  promise  you,  when  I 

rave  him  the  ticket,  with  a  few  wonls  of  admonition  which 
had  taken  the  trouble  to  commit  to  memory ;  but  he's  too 
much  the  man  of  the  world  to  show  disappointment  much, 
and  he  pocketed  the  ticket,  and  what  he  evidently  regarded 
as  the  aifront,  with  a  tolerably  good  grace.  I  needn't  say 
I  hope  that  I'd  neither  intention  nor  h^pe  of  making  Octa- 
vius  a  lover  of  science ;  and  tliat  it  was  with  the  notion  of 
giving  him  —  in  the  midst  of  his  surfint  of  '*  pleasure  "  — 
a  dose  of  something  he  couldn't  like  that  I  prescribed  the 
Royal  Institution.  I  remembered  hoiv  uncomfortable  I'd 
been  made  when  a  boy  by  '*  instructive  "  lectures,  and  how 
I  hated  them ;  and  I  determined  to  accompany  mv  godson 
to  Albemarle  Street  and  to  note  for  myself  how  ne  stood 
the  boredom  which  I  made  certain  was  in  store  for  him. 

Now  that  it's  over,  and  the  first  shock  of  surprise  has 
subsided,  I  am  able  to  form  a  calm  judgment,  and  confess 
that  Prof.  Tynddl  has  given  me  some  new  lights,  and 
that  the  Royal  Institution  at  Christmas  time  is  a  different 
place  firom  what  I  had  exiiected.  I'd  never  visited  it 
oefore ;  and  the  unbroken  biankness  of  its  exterior,  and  a 
sort  of  general  promise  of  dreariness  within,  put  me  in 
capital  spirits  when  I  drove  up  Albemarle  Street  yesterday 
in  the  drizzling  rain  with  Octavius.  Now,  I  said  to  myself, 
for  something  solid  for  my  young  gentleman.  Now  for 
settling  privately  on  a  few  catch  questions  to  see  if  he  has 
been  listening.  Now  to  see  if  the  self-indulgence  and  the 
love  of  pleasure  he's  been  encouraged  in  won't  make  him 
kick  against ''  useful  information."  I  quite  chuckled  when 
we  reached  tlie  theatre  and  took  our  seats ;  for  the  front 
ro'vs  were  filled  with  yoimg  people,  and  there  were  the 
familiar  objects  of  torture,  —  scientific  instruments  and  dia- 
grams,— only  more  elaborate  than  in  my  day,  in  the  centre 
of  the  house.  It  was  agreeable,  too,  to  hear  that  there 
were  several  of  Octavius's  schoolfellows  and  friends  pres- 
ent, though  puzzling  to  find  them  in  such  good  spirits. 

''  Wait,  my  dear  young  friends,"  I  remarked  mentally ; 
**  only  wait,  and  if  you  don't  find  a  genuine  professor  — 
not  a  legerdemain  professor,  but  a  real  man  ot  science  — 
and  the  Royal  Institution  a  little  too  much  for  your  high 
spirits,  why  I'm  content  to  write  myself  down  *  no  prophet' 
forever  more." 

My  grievance  against  Dr.  Tyndall  is  that  he  made  the 
boys  right  and  me  vrrong.  He  amused  and  interested  them 
to  such  an  extent,  that  1  shall  have  to  look  out  afresh  for 
the  alterative  —  bitter  to  the  taste,  and  wholesome  as  the 
rod  —  which  I  am  satisfied  Octavius,  and  all  bovs  and 
girls  with  indulgent  parents,  need.  As  it  was,  I  found  I 
nad  simply  provided  an  additional  pleasure  for  holidays 
which  were  too  full  of  pleasure  already,  and  that  so  &t 
from  my  having  furnished  Octavius  with  a  healthy  counter- 
irritant  in  something  he  did  not  like,  the  lad  is  looking  for^ 
ward  eagerly  to  next  Saturday,  when  the  second  of  the  six 
lectures  composing  the  course  is  to  be  given.  Dr.  Tyndall, 
talking  to  boys,  is  more  like  an  older  and  better-informed 
boy  than  the  others  chatting  with  them,  than  I  thought  it 
possible  for  a  professor  to  have  been ;  while  his  illustrations 
and  asides  take  his  address  completely  out  of  the  dull  and 
dry  category  I  had  in  my  mind,  and  put  his  young  audience 
completely  at  tlieir  ease. 

ms  course  of  lectures  for  the  Christmas  holidays  of  1871 
are  on  *'  Ice,  Water,  Vapor,  and  Air,"  and  that  of  yesterday 
included  a  strikingly  clear  explanation  of  clouds,  rain,  and 
rivers,  and  the  formation  of  each ;  of  the  precise  meaning 
of  the  phrases  solar  lisht  and  solar  heat ;  of  the  waves  of 
licrht  and  the  waves  of  darkness  sent  forth  by  the  sun ;  and 
of  the  properties  of  aqueous  vapor  and  the  effects  of  con- 
densation, and  tiie  interception  of  the  ravs  of  light.  Now 
tfig±  I  have  written  this  down,  my  original  conviction  partly 


comes  back  to  me»  and  I  begin  to  think  the  lecture  most 
have  been  too  instruetivo  to  be  any  thing  but  daU.    But 
the  remembrance  of  the  merry  laughter  and  the  hearty 
applause  are  too  much  for  me;  and  1  can't  resist  the  ooa- 
ciusion  that  it  was  ** pleasure"  from  first  to  last.    Pnj£ 
Tyndall's  tone,  too,  almost  flippant  at  times  I     Why,  he  lit 
a  cigar  in  one  of  his  experiments  and  positively  smoked  it 
for  a  second  or  two ;  telling  us  all  that  when  he  did  the 
same  thing  some  years  ago  at  Cambridcre  he  astonished  the 
dons  there  very  much.    **  I  don't  suppose  any  one  had  ven- 
tured to  light  a  cigar  in  the   Cambridge   Senate-house 
before,"  remarked  the  Professor,  ^and  &e  great  people 
assembled  in  it  looked  as  if  they  thought  I  oui^tn't  to 
have  taken  the  liberty."    This  said  while  a  cizar  Is  being 
lit,  and  as  a  prelude  to  its  being  put  between  me  proieaso- 
rial  lips  and  puffed  at,  delighted  the  boys  and  giru.     One 
professor  outraging    the    conventional   susceptibilities  of 
other  professors,  and  tolling  the  story  as  a  good  ioke,  is  just 
the  thing  to  hit  boy-nature,  and  if  Dr.  Tyndall  had  wanted 
volunteers  for  a  desperately  forlorn  hope  yesterdaj,  my 
opinion  is  he  might  have  counted  upon  half  the  lads  pre»> 
ent.    Again,  when  explaining  the  process  by  which  frtwt 
and  snow  had  been  produced  on  one  of  the  vessels  before 
him,  and  scraping  the  snow  fix>m  its  sides,  the  lecturer  won 
all  hearts.    '*  There's  more  snow  than  I  expected  to  find; 
enough,  you  see,  to  make  a  snowball ;  and  if  I  were  very 
wicked,  1  could  actually  (doing  it)  make  a  snowball  out  of 
what  is  here,  and  pelt  Mr.  Blank  (the  lecturer's  assistant) 
with  it."     Profl  Tjmdall  suited  the  acdon  to  the  words, 
and  having  compressed  the  snow  until  it  was  hard  and  oom- 
pact,  took  elaborate  aim  at  the  gentleman  asusting  him 
(whose  back  was  turned),  and  sent  the  snowball  spinning 
past  him  and  within  a  foot  of  his  head.    It  may  be  im- 
agined how  the  boys  roared  at  this ;  and  though  these  illus- 
trations were  exceptional,  the  pleasant,  friendly,  and  fomiU 
iar  manner  and  speech  maintained  throughout  were  eaaaDy 
noteworthy,  as  were  the  surprising  pains  taken  to  follow 
each  chain  of  reasoning  fairly  out.    The  boy  or  girl  who 
fails  to  master  the  principles  of  what  is  being  put  before 
him  at  the  Royal  Institution  must  be  singularly  obUise; 
and  as  all  comers  were  provided  with  printed  notes  of  the 
lectures,  the  lessons  given  may  be  worked  out  and  improved 
upon  at  home.    These  notes  are,  in  fact,  a  pamphlet  con- 
taining sixty-eight  pages  of  closely  printed  matter  ilna- 
trated  b^  diagrams  and  woodcuts,  and  are  a  valuable  popu- 
lar treatise  on  natural  science.     Among  other  things  the 
student  is  taken  to  Switzerland,  and  studies  its  glaciers. 
'^And  now,"  writes  Pix>f.  Tyndall,  afler  explaining  the 
"  branches  and  medial  moraines  of  the  Mer  de  Glace  from 
the  cleft  station  "  —  having  *'  informed  our  minds  by  these 
observations,  let  our  eyes  wander  over  the  whole  glorious 
scene,  the  splintered  peaks  and  the  hacked  and  jagged 
crests,  the  far-stretehing  snow-fields,  the  smaller  glacien 
which  nesile  on  the  heights,  the  deep  blue  heaven,  and  the 
sailing  clouds.    Is  it  not  worth  some  labor  to  gain  comnumd 
of  sucn  a  scene  ?    But  the  delight  it  imparts  is  heightened 
by  the  fact  that  we  did  not  come  expressly  to  see  it ;  we 
came  to  instruct  ourselves  about  the  glacier,  and  this  high 
enjoyment  is  an  incident  of  our  lawr.    You  will  find  it 
thus  through  lifo;  without  honest  labor  there  can  be  no 
deep  joy."    Let  me  remark  that  I  freely  forgave  Dr.  l^m- 
dall  before  the  close  of  his  lecture  for  the  (usappointment 
arising  from  the  nature  of  the  treat  he  caused  me  to  pro- 
vide.   These  lectures,  **  adapted  to  a  juvenile  auditory," 
are  as  difierent  firom  any  thing  I  could  have  imagined,  or 
have  evolved  out  of  my  early  experience,  as  could  well  be 
possible.    But  the  hearty  intelligent  interest  they  inspired, 
the  obvious  enjoyment  of  the  young  people  and  of  the 
elders  in  charge  of  them,  and  the  penect  comprehenaUm 
manifested  by  Octavius  (he  asked  me  if  I  wouldn't  like  to 
be  condensed  apropos  of  my  wiping  my  forehead  and  {m^ 
ing  a  little  as  we  came  out  of  the  heated  gallery  and  pro- 
o^ded  down  stairs),  have  convinced  me  t£tt  there  is  more 
in  the  new  method  than  I  thought.     At  the  Royal  Instito- 
tion,  at  all  events,  science  is  made  easy  without  being  roa« 
dered  unscientific,  and  this  by  one  of  the  foremost  thinkers 
of  the  day. 
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^'DiBD,  in  SouthamptoD  Row,  Bloomsbury,  Mrs.  Gre«r?>  & 
nn^e  lady,  between  fifty  and  eizty  yean  of  age,  remarka- 
ble £ar  her  benevolence  to  cats,  no  fewer  than  eighty  being 
entertained  under  her  hospitable  roof  at  the  same  time. 

Her  maids  being  frequently  tired  of  their  attendance 

00  sabh  a  numerous  household,  she  was  reduced  at  last  to 
take  a  black  woman  -to  attend  upon  and  feed  them."  She 
left  this  sable  attendant  an  annuity,  conditional  on  the  due 
osre  and  sustenance  of  the  cats. 

So  said  SyWanus  Urban,  eighty  vears  ago.  And  there 
have  been  other  cases  nearly  similar :  such  as  that  of  a 
geDtle:nan  at  Hackney,  who  earned  for  himself  the  soubrir 

r\  of  Cat  Karris,  on  account  of  the  numerous  cats  which 
cherished.  Grimalkin  once  now  and  then  attracts  a 
•port  of  popular  attention ;  and  it  is  perhaps  right  that  it 
uoold  be  so,  for  he  appears  to  have  had  a  good  many  hard 
nibs  to  bear.  If  Cattle  Shows,  Horse  Shows,  Pigeon  Shows, 
Poultry  Show?,  Bird  Shows,  and  Dog  Shows, —  even  Baby 
Shows  and  Barmaid  Shows, —  why  not  Cat  Shows?  If 
people  persist  in  doubting  whether  there  has  ever  been 
socn  a  oeing  as  a  tortoiseshell  tomcat,  why  should  not 
others  try  to  answer  the  question  in  the  affirmative  ?  If 
Persian  cats  are  shorter  in  the  back  Imd  longer  in  the  legs 
than  others,  why  should  we  not  know  it?  JDid  a  cat  ever 
lire  twenty-six  months  without  drink  ?  and  has  a  cat  ever 
been  known  to  exceed  thirty  years  of  age  ?  and  was  there 
not  a  remarkable  police-court  case  lately,  touching  the 
personal  i  lentity  of  a  white  Persian  cat?  If  we  like  such 
lobiects,  have  we  not  a  right  to  discuss  them  ? 

The  tortoiseshell  problem  b  one  of  the  toughest  relatins 
to  cats.  Every  one  admits  that  the  combination  of  red  ana 
yeUow  in  the  male  animal,  if  observable  at  all,  is  very  rare; 
and  the  rarity  gives  rise  to  a  high  commercial  value  ^ just 
as  in  the  case  m  old  pictures,  old  china,  and  uniques  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  Some  breeders  have  found  that,  cross  how  they 
might,  they  can  never  produce  this  phenomenon ;  if  tom, 
tb«i  a  few  black  or  white  hairs  mixed  with  the  yellow  and 
red;  if  no  black  or  white,  then  tom's  sister,  perhaps,  but 
not  torn.  Some  persons  have  suspected,  and  even  asserted, 
that  nitrate  of  silver  is  occasionally  used  to  sophisticate  the 
color  of  tom's  coat.  There  was  once  a  tortoiseshell  cat 
named  IMck ;  but  the  animal  lost  both  name  and  fame  on 
beoomii  g  the  mother  of  a  litter  of  kittens.  1  h3  Times 
new8paL*oi'  has  not  been  without  its  allusions  to  this  subject. 
In  one  issue  there  was  an  announcement :  **  A  handsome 
Tortoiseshell  Tom  Cat  to  be  disposed  of  on  reasonable 
terma"  In  another:  ''To  be  sold,  a  real  TortoisedheU 
Tom  Cat,  fifteen  months  old,  and  eisht  pounds'  weight ; " 
lad  diligent  readers  of  the  paper  could  doubUess  find  other 
eiamples.  About  sixty  ^ears  aeo  there  was  one  of  these 
rarities  sold  by  auction  in  London,  and  fetched  such  an 
enormous  price  as  to  become  quite  a  public  topic  Mr. 
Baausler,  the  comedian,  made  mn  abmit  it  in  an  entertain- 
ment called  the  "^  Budget,**  while  song-books  and  broadsheets 
revelled  in  the  song  of  ''The  Tortoiseshell  Tom  Cat,"  or 
(in  another  form),  "Tommy  Tortoiseshell."  The  sons 
pots  the  cat  into  a  catalogue  issued  by  Mr.  Cats-eye  of 
Uateaton  Street ;  and  brings  in  the  syUable  ecu  in  plenti- 
fiil  abundance.  Men,  as  well  as  women,  it  seems,  helped 
to  run  up  the  biddings  to  more  than  two  hundred  guineas : — 

« 

"B'ea  nine  or  ten  fine  gentlemen  were  in  the  fiubion  cauffht,  as 

wcU 
As  ladies,  in  their  biddings  for  this  purring  piece  of  tortoise- 

•helll" 

Poor  other  lines  ran  thus :  — 

"Of  its  beauty  and  its  auality  'tis  true  he  told  us  fine  tales ; 
Bat  as  for  me  I  would  as  soon  have  bought  a  cat-o'-nine-tails. 
1  would  not  give  for  all  the  cats  in  Christendom  ao  vast  a  fee 
To  save  them  from  the  cataracts  or  Cataliiie'a  catastrophe  1 " 

Not  only  the  tortoiseshell,  but  the  yellow  and  also  the  tri- 
ft>lored,  are  subject  to  the  same  problem :  are  there  any 
tons  included  in  the  number  ?    Again,  white  cats  are  reput- 


ed to  be  always  deaf  and  dumb ;  but  some  possessors  assert 
that  their  proteges  are  as  wide  awake  as  any  other  cats. 
Again,  there  is  the  problem  about  tails.  We  all  hear  of 
the  flagellatory  cat-o'-nine-tails ;  but  are  there  any  cats 
wholly  without  such  appendages?  There  are,  unquestion- 
ably, cats  in  the  Isle  ot  Man  thus  bereft ;  and  hence  the 
saying,  that  "Manx  cats  are  tailless;"  but  whether  a  cat 
once  u>st  her  tail  bv  accident,  and  thus  established  a  new 
breed,  or  whether  {as  has  been  rumored)  crafty  and  cruel 
rogues  sometimes  curtail  poor  puss,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
h^h  price  for  a  so-called  Manx  cat,  are  matters  open  for 
discussion. 

According  to  Pennant,  King  Howel  laid  down  a  mod 
stiff  value  for  cats  in  Wdes  nine  hundred  years  ago :  "The 
price  of  a  hiding  before  it  could  see  was  to  be  a  penny ; 
till  it  caught  a  mouse,  twopence ; "  provided  the  little  one 
passed  a  good  examination  by  certain  tests.  "  If  any  one 
stole  or  killed  the  cat  that  guarded  the  prince's  granary, 
he  was  to  forfeit  a  milch  ewe,  its  fleece,  and  lamb ;  or  as 
much  wheat  as  when  poured  on  the  cat,  suspended  bv  its 
tail  (the  head  touclung  the  floor),  would  fiarm  a  heap  high 
enough  to  cover  the  tip  of  the  tail." 

Pussy  has  unquestionably  been  a  favorite  with  many 
persons.  Witness  Mrs.  Gregg  and  Cat  Norris ;  and  witness 
Bichard  Robert  Jones,  an  eccentric  who  died  in  1826,  and 
who  kept  copies  of  all  the  pictures  and  all  the  verses  he 
could  meet  with  about  cats.  One  of  Grab's  lighter  minor 
poems,  his  "  Ode  on  the  Death  of  a  Favorite  Cat,"  gives  a 
pleasant  picturo  of  a  well-fisd  and  well-treated  puss :  — 

"  Her  consdous  tail  her  joy  dedaied ; 
The  fair  round  &ce,  the  snowy  betfd. 

The  velvet  of  her  paws, 
Her  coat  that  with  the  tortoise  vies. 
Her  ears  of  jet  and  emerald  eyes, 

She  saw — and  purr'd  applause. 

She  was  looking  at  her  own  reflected  image  in  a  stream ; 
she  saw  two  fish  swim  by,  and  dipped  down  her  paw  to 
catch  them;  but  over-toppled,  felt  into  the  water,  and  was 
drowned. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  persons  have  a  great  antipathy 
to  cats.  Such  is  said  to  have  been  the  case  with  Napoleon. 
A  stoiT  is  told  that,  after  his  brilliant  victory  at  Wagram, 
and  while  temporarily  sojourning  at  the  humbled  Emperor 
of  Austria's  palace  at  Schonbrunn,  he  one  night  callea  out 
hastily  in  his  bedroom  for  assistance.  An  equerry  or  aide- 
decamp  entered,  and  found  his  potent  master  half-undressed, 
agitated,  perspiring,  and  dealing  intended  blows  at  some- 
thing or  other.  In  truth,  a  cat  Sad  secroted  herself  behind 
some  tapestry  hangings  in  the  room,  and  Napoleon  was 
making  desperate  lunges  at  her  through  the  hangings, 
almost  as  much  in  terror  as  puss  herself. 

But  the  modes  of  making  use  of  a  cat  as  a  symbol,  metar 
phor,  representative,  or  type,  are  much  more  varied  than 
the  actual  ahow  either  of  fondness  or  avmion ;  although, 
it  must  be  confessed,  puss  b  seldom  complimented  on  these 
occasions.  As  to  the  signs  of  taverns,  such  as  the  "  Salu- 
tation and  Cat,"  "  Cat  and  Bagpipes,"  and  "  Cat  and  Fid- 
dle," much  conjecture  has  been  hazarded  concerning  their 
origin,  but  without  any  very  definite  result.  Some  of  the 
learned  say  that  "Cat  and  Fiddle"  comes  firom  "Catan 
FidMe"  —  faithful  Catherine;  but  this  leaves  unexplained 
our  old  familiar — 

"Hey  diddle  diddle. 
The  cat  and  the  fiddle/'  Ac. 

Not  less  diflicnlt  is  it  to  trace  the  origin  of  certain  old 
saws  and  sayings — such  as  this,  that  if  you  butter  a  cat's 
feet  she  will  become  domesticated  in  your  house ;  or  this, 
that  if  a  cat  sneezes  or  coughs,  every  person  in  the 
house  will  soon  catch  cold.  Then,  what  is  the  meaning 
of  "Cat's  cradle,"  that  wonderful  see-saw  of  thread  or 
string  in  which  children  delight,  and  which  they  often  call 
"Scratch  cradle"?  Some  think  that  it  ought  to  be 
"  Cratch  cradle,"  cratch  being  still  a  name  for  the  hay- 
rack over  the  manger  in  a  stable ;  and  that  it  was  asaocir 
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ated,  in  mediieyal  times^  with  8ome  nide  Bemblance  to  the 
holv  manger;  if  so,  cats  have  evidently  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter.  The  old  saying  that  *'cats  suck  the 
breath  of  infants,  and  so  kill  them,"  is  sometimes  attended 
with  discomfort  to  puss,  who  is  hurried  away  from  the  soft 
surroundings  of  baby,  lest  she  should  verify  the  proverb. 
Why  is  a  particular  game  called  cat?  No  one  knows.  It 
has  somcttuDg  of  cricket,  something  of  trap-ball,  but  is 
neither ;  what  we  know  is,  that  the  httle  bit  of  wood  called 
the  Cat  is  troublesome  to  passers-by.  The  term  Gib-cat, 
once  applied  to  torn,  is  supposed  to  have  come  from  Sibert, 
familiar  for  Gilbert;  but  tl.is  does  not  help  us  much,  for  it 
leaves  unexplained  why  a  tomcat  should  oe  called  Gilbert. 
Tlien  there  is  the  simile,  or  standard  of  comparison,  known 
as  the  Kilkenny  cats,  implying  mutual  destruction ;  the  story 
being  that  two  cats  belonging  to  that  locality  fouo^ht  so  lon^ 
and  so  fiercely  that  nothing  was  left  but  a  bit  of  one  tail. 
A  Kilkenny  man,  within  the  last  few  years,  has  expressed 
an  opinion  that  the  saying  had  an  origin  which  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  cats.  Many  generations  ago  there  were 
two  distinct  municipal  or  corporate  bodies  in  that  city, 
called  respectively  Kilkenny  and  Irish-town ;  the  bounda- 
ries of  their  jurisoictions  had  never  been  marked  out  or 
clearly  defined ;  they  were  at  litigation  on  the  subject  for 
nearly  three  hundred  years,  until  both  were  nearly  ruined 
by  law  expenses. 

Nobody  knows  why  a  particular  kind  of  whistle  b  named 
a  cat-call.  Addison,  in  nis  humorous  and  sarcastic  essay 
on  this  subject  in  the  SpectcUor,  contrives  to  glide  firom 
catrcalls  to  cats.  *'  A  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  who  is 
my  good  friend,  and  a  great  proficient  in  the  mathematical 
part  of  music,  concludes,  from  the  simplicity  of  its  make, 
and  the  uniformity  of  its  sound,  that  tne  cat-call  is  older 
than  any  of  the  inventions  of  JubaL  He  observes,  very 
well,  that  musical  instruments  took  their  first  rise  from  the 
notes  of  birds  and  other  melodious  animals.  "  And  what," 
says  he,  **  more  natural  than  for  the  first  ages  of  mankind 
to  imitate  the  voice  of  a  cat,  that  lived  under  the  same 
roof  with  them  ?  "  He  added,  that  the  cat  has  contributed 
more  to  harmony  than  any  other  animal ;  as  we  are  not 
only  beholden  to  her  for  tlus  wind  instrument*  but  for  our 
string  music  in  general." 

Art-connoisseurs  are  acqnidnted  with  a  picture  by 
Breughel  called  the  ''  Cats  Concert,"  in  which  about  a 
dozen  cats  are  assembled  before  an  open  music-book ;  the 
music,  as  is  denoted  by  a  small  sketch,  is  a  song  about 
mice  and  cats ;  most  of  the  cats  are  singing,  with  humor- 
ously varied  expressions  of  countenance ;  one  is  blowing  a 
horn  or  trumpet,  one  wears  spectacles,  and  two  or  three  are 
beating  time  with  a  front  paw.  Something  approaching 
to  this  was  actually  attempted  at  one  time  at  Pans ;  a  Cat 
Concert,  or  "Concert  Miaulant,"  was  got  up,  in  whidi 
several  cats  were  placed  in  a  row,  with  a  monkey  as  con- 
ductor; when  he  beat  time  they  mewed,  the  drollery 
depending  chiefly  on  the  different  tones  and  qualities  of  the 
cats'  voices.  'Whether  it  is  the  voice,  or  the  manner,  there 
is  somethin<^  that  has  tempted  the  more  spiteful  class  of 
satirists  to  liken  women  to  cats.  For  instance,  Huddesford, 
who,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  wrote  a 
"Monody  on  the  Death  of  Dick,  an  Academical  Cat," 
launches  out  into  this  diatribe  against  various  kinds  of 
women :  — 

"  Calumnious  cats,  who  circnlate,/bur  poM, 
And  reputations  maul  with  mnrd'roas  claws ; 
Shrill  cats,  whum  fierce  domestic  brawls  delight ; 
Cross  cats,  who  nothing  want  but  teeth  to  bite ; 
Starch  cats,  of  puritanic  aspect  sad ; 
And  learned  cats,  who  talk  their  husbands  mad ; 
Confounded  cats,  who  cou^h,  and  crow,  and  cry; 
And  maudlin  cats,  who  dnnk  eternally ; 
Fastidious  cats,  who  pine  for  costly  catos ; 
And  jealous  cats,  who  catechise  their  mates ; 
Cat-pnides,  who,  when  they're  asked  the  question,  squall. 
And  ne'er  give  answer  categorical ; 
Uncleanly  cats,  who  never  pare  their  nails ; 
Cat  gossips,  fVdl  of  Canterbury  talcs ; 
Cat  granoames,  vexed  with  asthmas  and  catarrhs; 
And  superstitious  cats,  who  curse  their  stanl " 


A  more  pleasant  bit  of  fun,  with  which  Thomas  Hood 
enriched  his  ''  Comic  Annual,"  is  a  letter  supposed  to  be 
written  by  one  Thomas  Frost  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  revealin?  a  most  unexpected  value  of 
dead  cats  in  gardening.  *<  1  partickly  wish  the  Satiety  to 
be  called  to  consider  the  Case  what  follows,  as  I  thii^ 
might  be  maid  Transaxtionable  in  the  nex  Reports.  Mr 
Wyf  had  a  Tomb  Cat  that  dyd.  Being  a  torture  Shel^ 
and  a  Grate  faverit,  we  had  him  berried  in  the  Guardian, 
and  for  the  sake  of  inrichment  of  the  Mould  I  had  the 
Carks  deposited  under  the  roots  of  a  Grozbenr  Bush.  Tlie 
Frute  being  up  to  then  of  the  Smooth  Kind.  Bat  the 
next  Seson's  Frute  after  the  Cat  was  berried,  the  Gozberries 
was  all  hairy  —  and  more  Remarkable  the  Catpilcrs  of  the 
same  Bush  was  All  of  the  same  hairy  description." 

The  instinct  of  the  cat  has  not  escaped  the  attention  of 
naturalists.  Every  one  agrees  that  the  dog  is  far  more 
intelli^^cnt,  faithful,  unselfish  —  attached  to'his  master  by 
something  more  than  mere  cupboard  love.  Still  there  are 
occasional  instances  of  puss  coming  forward  as  a  thinking 
being,  laying  plans,  ana  adapting  means  to  ends.  Aa  to 
cats  suckling  the  young  of  other  species  of  animals,  this 
may  possibly  arise  from  some  kind  of  maternal  yearnings 
not  simply  such  as  we  might  call  kindness  of  motive.  At 
Guildford,  some  years  ago,  a  boy  brought  indoors  a  couple  of 
blind  young  rabbits;  the  father,  rather  brutally,  gave  them 
to  a  cat,  under  the  supposition  that  she  would  summarily 
treat  them  as  rats ;  instead  of  which,  she  suckled  them  and 
took  care  of  them.  At  Overton,  in  Hampshire,  a  cat 
suckled  her  own  kitten  and  a  squirrel  at  the  same  time. 
In  White's  "  Natural  History  of  Selbome "  an  incident  ii 
related  of  a  cat  who  had  been  robbed  (in  a  way  familiarly 
known  to  most  households)  of  her  kittens,  nursing  a  young 
leveret  which  had  lost  its  mother :  the  mar\'el  to  Gilbert 
White  was  that  a  carnivorous  animal  should  thus  suckle 
one  of  the  graminivorous  order.  At  Woodbridge,  in  Sul^ 
folk,  a  hen  died,  leaving  two  eggs  to  bemoan  their  loss. 
The  eg^s  were  placed  under  a  cat  when  suckling  her  kit- 
tens ;  the  warmth  hatched  the  eggs,  the  chicks  came  forth, 
and  the  cat  looked  after  them  as  attentively  as  after  her 
own  kittens. 

Poor  puss  sometimes  looks  as  though  she  would,  if  she  could, 
tell  her  troubles  to  those  around  her.  A  kitten  died  one  day, 
a  natural  and  not  a  violent  death ;  the  cat  brou;;ht  it  indoors 
in  her  mouth,  laid  it  at  her  mistress's  feet,  and  moaningly 
looked  up  for  succor  and  sympathy.  The  instinct  of  dogs, 
in  finding  their  way  to  places  under  circumstances  which 
would  baffle  their  masters,  is  parallele  I  in  one  instance,  if 
not  in  many,  by  the  cat.  A  certain  puss  had  her  kitten 
taken  away  from  her,  put  into  a  basket,  and  carried  three 
miles  off,  to  the  other  extremity  of  a  lar^e  town.  Puss  di»* 
appeared  some  time  afterwards; 'but  when  the  street  door 
was  opened  early  next  morning,  in  she  composedly  walked, 
with  tier  kitten  dangling  from  her  mouth,  and  replaced  it 
on  her  own  particuliur  cushion.  How  she  had  managed  her 
nisht  journey  no  one  knew.  A  child  six  years  old  ran  a 
splinter  in  his  foot,  sat  down  on  the  floor,  and  cried  so  iustily 
as  to  wake  a  cat  who  was  sleeping  by  the  fireside ;  the  cat 
got  up,  went  to  the  child  (who  was  a  playmate  of  her's), 
gave  nim  a  good  hearty  cuff  on  the  cheek  with  her  paw,  re- , 
turned  to  the  fireside  and  resumed  her  nap,  as  if  under  the 
belief  that  the  onnsually  loud  crying  was  merely  the  result 
of  **  tantrums."  A  cat  belonging  to  a  convent  received  her 
food  only  when  the  bell  was  rung  at  meal-times.  One  day- 
she  happened  to  be  shut  out  at  this  critical  period.  On 
gaining  admission,  an  hour  or  two  afterwards,  she  saw  no 
trace  of  any  allowance  on  her  platter ;  whereupon  she  set 
tne  bell  ringing,  much  to  the  astonishment  of  the  establish- 
ment generally.  The  Scofsman,  newspaper,  in  1819,  told 
an  anecdote  of  a  cat  that  was  left  on  shore  by  mera 
accident,  much  to  the  regret  of  the  shipmaster.  AV  hen  he 
returned  to  Aberdour  from  his  voyage,  about  a  month  after- 
wards, puss  at  once  walked  on  board  with  a  kitten  in  her 
mouth,  and  went  directly  down  to  the  cabin.  It  was  ascei^ 
tained  that  she  had  lived  in  a  neighboring  wood,  comingf 
to  have  a  peep  at  all  the  vessels  that  entered  the  harbor^ 
bat  paying  no  further  attention  to  any  except  the  one  whida 
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tbe  rewded  as  her  home.  And  here  we  may  remark  that 
there  is  said  to  he  a  law  or  role  that  if  a  live  cat  is  found 
in  an  abandoned  ship,  it  will  prevent  tlie  vessel  from  being 
treated  as  derelict,  or  the  property  of  the  finder.  If  it  be 
10^  the  rule  probably  applies  to  other  live  animals  besides 
cats ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  known  that  shipowners  and  ship- 
masters like  to  have  a  cat  on  boanL  One  more  instance  of 
thought,  sagacity,  or  whatever  we  may  call  it.  A  certain 
pantry  window  m  the  country  was  frequently  found  to  be 
broken,  and  was  as  frequently  mended ;  to  guard  it,  a  board 
was  nailed  across  the  lower  part  of  the  sash.  One  night 
the  master  of  the  house,  when  in  bed,  heard  taps  against 
the  pantry  window,  just  below  him.  On  looking  out  he  saw 
a  cat  with  her  (or  lus)  hind  feet  on  the  pantry  sill,  the  left 
front  paw  clingint^  to  the  top  edge  of  the  board  as  a  hold- 
fast, and  hammering  away  against  one  of  the  panes  of  glass 
with  a  small  stone  held  in  the  right  paw. 

There  is  some  justificaUon  for  the  belief  ^at  a  new  car 
reer  of  honor  is  opening  for  puss.  Cat-shows  are  likelv  to 
become  institutions  among  us.  When  the  Crystal  Palace 
folk  entered  upon  this  matter  half  a  year  ago,  there  were 
no  data  from  which  the  probable  degree  of  success  could  be 
inferred.  It  was  not  known  whether  the  owners  of  fine  or 
rare  cats  would  submit  them  to  public  view.  But  they  did; 
and  the  display  was*  a  success.  The  famous  question  of 
questions  was  not  quite  solved.  There  was  a  tortoiseshell 
torn,  but  it  was  admitted  that  he  had  a  few  white  hairs 
ahonthim.  People  flocked  in  verv  large  number  to  the 
north  nave  of  the  Palace,  where  tae  cats  were  ranged  in 
cages;  and  newspapers  and  family  circles  were,  for  a  week 
a&rwards,  discussing  the  merits  of  the  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land's British  wild-cat,  the  white  Persian  cats,  the  blue- 
eyed  deaf  cats,  the  Siamese  cat  with  the  puppy,  pug-like 
nose,  cats  without  tails,  cats  with  superabundant  toes,  cats 
with  less  than  the  proper  number  ot  toes,  cats  weighing 
more  than  twenty-one  pounds  each,  cats  with  the  mrown 
tabby  coat,  so  rarely  seen.  And  so  this  first  cat-show 
haying  been  a  success,  a  second  was  determined  on ;  and 
still  more  decidedly  is  pussy  now  in  favor  than  before.  The 
eats  were  vastly  more  numerous ;  and  so  were  the  visitors. 
No  fewer  than  three  himdred  and  fortv-nine  mewing,  purr- 
ing beauties  competed  for  public  admiration  and  favor,  re- 
cltning  pleasantly  on  their  cushions.  The  animals  were 
grouped  in  forty  classes,  and  three  prizes  were  given  in  each 
class;  so  that  about  every  third  exhibitor  hSi  a  prize,  ot 
eoorse  much  to  his  or  her  satisfaction.  The  short-haired 
and  the  long-haired  were  duly  classified ;  while  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  offered  prizes  for 
choice  examples  of  workmen's  cats.  Good;  kindness  to  ani- 
mals ennobles  a  dustman  and  a  duke  alike.  The  brown,  blue, 
sod  gray  tabbies  were  in  strong  muster ;  the  rare  mauve 
color  was  present ;  the  Australian  and  the  Abyssinian  had 
not  been  forgotten ;  there  was  a  cream  color,  which  the  en- 
raptured owner  valued  at  one  hundred  pounds ;  tliere  were 
twenty-pound  cats,  and  hybrid  white  cats,  and  fawn-colored 
cats,  and — oh,  rarity  of  rarities !  —  a  real  tortoiseshell  torn, 
i&  whose  coat  not  one  white  hair  could  be  found  1 
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BT  THIS  AUTHOB  OF  "  GIDEON'S  BOOK." 

The  most  trym%  thin^  about  Uncle  Ted  was  his  resem- 
blsBce  to  his  brother.  It  was  sufficiently  disagreeable  to 
hive  an  old  man  with  tastes  so  low  and  habits  so  impleasant 
listened  upon  the  family  at  all ;  but  to  see,  and  to  know  all 
ttw,  in  this  person  the  Leffler  figure,  and  the  Lefiler  fea- 
tures, and  all  the  Leffler  peculiarities  to  the  very  finger- 
sails,  was  a  misfortune  which  demanded  the  whole  of  that 
tirtitttde  of  which  the  family  motto  boasted. 

All  att(>mpts  at  reforming  Uncle  Ted  had  long  since  been 
abandoned.  His  brother,  the  doctor,  had  now  grown  ac- 
customed to  silence  the  complaints  of  his  wife  and  children 
by  half-reproachfiil  reminders  of  that  complete  and  final 
Klease  wmch  the  whitening  hair  and  battered  frame  seemed 
to  prophesy  was  near  at  haini*    No  other  comfort  concern- 


ing the  old  man  presented  itself;  and  even  this,  suggested 
by  his  appearance  and  sometimes  rambling  mind,  was  made 
flunt  ana  doubtful  by  his  good  appetite,  long  walks,  and 
early  hours. 

Uncle  Ted  had  for  years  submitted  himself  to  abject 
dependence  on  his  brother.  He  could  not  work,  he  could 
not  cope  with  strangers.  Innumerable  were  the  situations 
his  brother  had  obtained  for  him,  and  the  wardrobes  Mrs. 
Leffler  with  willing  finders  had  prepared,  and  the  depart- 
ures that  Uncle  Ted  had  made ;  but  swifl  had  been  the 
return  on  each  occasion,  pathetic  the  tale,  irresistible  the 
prayer  to  be  allowed  to  stay. 

The  doctor  continued  his  efforts  from  time  to  time ;  but, 
finding  them  always  followed  by  the  same  results,  and  find- 
ing also  that  as  the  tall  old  form  and  noble-lookin<2:,  half- 
vacant  face  grew  more  and  more  like  his  father's,  it  became 
more  and  more  difficult  for  him  to  force  him  from  under  his 
roof.  The  doctor,  therefore,  had  settled  in  his  own  mind 
and  made  the  family  aware  he  should  not  asain  seek  a 
situation  for  Uncle  Ted  until  he  was  compelled  to  place 
him  in  that  firom  which  return  is  impossible. 

He  was  certainly  a  formidable  encumbrance  —  one  whom 
it  was  as  impossible  to  conceal  from  society  as  it  was  to 
expect  society  to  receive.  Though  his  peculiar  habits  ren- 
dered it  necessary  for  him  to  be  banished  fix)m  the  room  on 
the  arrival  of  visitors,  no  one  could  be  sure  he  would  not 
come  back  for  his  snuffy  pocket-handkerchief  lefl  lying  on 
his  niece's  work-basket,  or  one  of  his  enormous  slippers 
dropped  in  his  precipitate  retreat,  and  in  search  of  which 
all  the  ladies  would  nave  to  rise,  and  turn  about,  and  look 
under  their  chairs,  while  the  doctor  and  Mrs.  Leffler  stood 
in  sick,  smiling  patience ;  and  uncle  bowed,  and  apologized, 
and  uttered  most  absurd  compliments,  and  made  —  as  his 
nieces  aflerwarda  would  declare  —  a  '^  fearful  exhibition  " 
of  himself. 

Uncle  Ted  was  full  of  admiration  for  these  nieces,  but 
they  were  scarcely  able  to  appreciate  his  high  opinion  of 
them,  their  beauty,  elegance,  and  accompliwments,  since 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  confiding  his  opinion  to  the  footman 
and  the  cook,  who  were  kept  well  informed  by  him  as  to 
die  conquests  and  matrimonial  chances  of  the yonns ladies; 
and,  indeed,  as  to  most  of  the  family  affairs,  private  or 
otherwise,  with  which  he  might  happen  to  become  ac- 
quainted. 

It  was  no  longer  of  any  use  trjring  to  keep  him  from 
taUing  to  the  servants.  Who  else  could  or  would  talk  to 
him?  His  brother  had  done  his  utmost  to  frighten  and 
persuade  him  out  of  the  habit,  had  insisted  on  each  member 
of  the  family  devoting  an  hour  a  day  to  him,  that  he  might 
not  be  driven  to  this  extremity.  But  all  was  of  no  use. 
Uncle  Ted  was  tiresome,  and  fiuled  to  keep  his  appoint- 
ments. The  young  people  were  full  of  their  own  cares  and 
pleasures,  or  rather  of  toe  pleasures  which  were  their  cares. 
The  strong  youne  wings  wearied  of  trying  to  fiy  so  low  as 
this  maimed  and  de^aded  old  eagle ;  so  they  left  it,  and 
pursued  their  own  brisht  flight. 

Uncle  Ted  now,  almost  unchidden,  carried  his  paper 
down  to  the  kitchen  every  morning,  and  read  leading  arti« 
cles  to  the  cook,  who  without  ceremony  ordered  him  from 
place  to  place,  to  suit  her  convenience ;  while  the  house- 
maid would  peep  over  his  shoulder  at  the  advertisements, 
and  the  footman  sit  on  the  table,  discussing  politics  with 
him,  undisguisedly  patronising. 

llie  doctor  could  do  nothing  but  sigh  helplessly  as  he, 
passing  the  kitchen  stairs  for  a  stroll  in  the  garden,  heard 
that  fine  old  voice  losing  every  day  something  of  its  nobility 
of  tone,  and  that  pure  accent  becoming  so  uncertain  and 
vulgarized.  Yet  it  would  have  been  well  for  the  family 
liad  Uncle  Ted  confined  his  friendship  to  his  brother's  ser- 
vants solely.  This,  however,  was  not  the  case;  for  the 
doctor  had  more  than  once  surprised  him,  before  brcakfiist, 
standing  on  the  step,  leaning  against  the  area  railings — 
lus  scufl-cap  on  the  back  of  his  head,  his  hands  in  the 
pockets  of  nis  old  dressing^wn — asking  the  milkman's 
advice  on  some  delicate  family  matter,  hitaerto  supposed  to 
have  been  a  secret  finom  Uncle  Ted  himself. 

Led  gently  away  by  his  brother's  trembling  armi  and 
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sternly,  yet  entreatinglr  remonstrated  with  in  the  seclusion 
ik  the  doctor's  study,  Uncle  Ted  defended  his  conduct  on 
the  score  of  the  milkman's  being  a  very  remarkable  man,  a 
gentleman  under  a  cloud,  a  person  of  considerable  mental 
endowments;  and  the  interview  would  be  brought  to  an 
abrupt  close  by  an  earnest  recommendation  from  Uncle  Ted 
that  nis  friend  shoidd  be  asked  to  dinner. 

Amonff  the  nursemaids  in  the  park,  no  less  than  amongst 
his  brower's  domestics  and  tradespeople,  Mr.  Edward 
Leffler  was  incessantly  discoTerin^  some  '^highly-ffifled 
mind,"  or  some  ^  fine  nature,"  that  demanded  not  only  the 
devotion  of  his  morning  hours,  during  which  he  would  sit 
in  speechless  or  eloquent  adjniration  of  the  ^  mind  "  or 
^  nature  "  in  question,  usually  to  the  embarrassment  of  its 
owner,  and  of  some  policeman  or  lifeguardsman  near  at 
hand ;  but,  unfortunately,  too  often  demanded  also  homage, 
in  the  shape  of  a  silver  thimble,  brooch^  or  ribbon,  pilfered 
from  the  toilet-table  of  one  of  Uncle  Ted's  nieces. 

When  the  family  went  out  of  town,  Uncle  Ted  was  left 
behind.  To  carry  such  a  disgrace  among  fresh  scenes  and 
servants  was,  of  course,  out  of  the  Question ;  yet  the 
alternative  was  a  serious  one.  In  iact»  it  generally 
happened  that»  fiY)m  the  moment  of  the  &mily"s  return 
to  the  moment  of  its  departing  again,  firesh  revelations  were 
constantly  being  made  ooncemmg  Uncle  Ted's  peculiar 
modes  of  passing  this  interval  of  separation  fit>m  his 
relatives. 

At  first  when  the  doctor,  on  opening  one  after  another  of 
his  fiivorite  books,  found  himself  possessed  by  a  strong 
inclination  to  sneeze,  and  traced  this  strange  effect  to  its 
cause,  —  namely,  a  few  grains  of  brown  powder  sullying 
nearly  every  page, — he  concluded  that  tlncle  Ted  had 
been  devoting  his  time  exclusively  to  study  during  the 
family's  absence.  Sundry  odd  volumes  being  missing  fr^m 
their  places,  and  undiscoverable  anywhere  else,  Uncle 
Ted's  bed-room  and  favorite  little  retreats  would  be 
searched.  As  to  the  volumes  themselves,  the  search  would 
be  in  vain,  but  would  result  in  the  finding  of  mysterious 
little  tickets  bearing  mention  of  the  missing  books  and 
their  whereabouts;  and  not  of  these  alone,  but  bearing 
mention  also  of  other  littie  trifling  articles  and  their  where- 
abouts. Perhaps  the  whole  amount  which  the  exchange 
of  the  things  mentioned  on  the  tickets  themselves  had 
brought  Uncle  Ted  would  not  be  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
shillings.  But  the  most  alarming  thought  to  the  family  was 
not,  siter  all,  tiie  way  by  which  m^  money  had  been 
obtained,  but  tiie  way  in  which  it  had  been  spent. 

Who  could  tell  for  what  purpose  it  had  gone  ?  Perhaps 
in  wooing  to  be  Mrs.  Edwai^  Leffler,  Mrs.  Woods,  tne 
tobacconist,  a  widow  with  six  children,  and  a  person  for 
whom  Uncle  Ted  had  confessed  a  feeling  of  no  common 
friendship,  through  her  likeness  to  a  certain  Lady  Emily, 
his  &rst  love ;    or  perhaps  it  had  purchased  a  betrothal 

Sfor  Mrs.  Webfoe,  the  charwoman,  whom  the  master  of 
house  was  ever  in  fear  of  having  introduced  to  him  as 
his  sister-in-law. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  discovery  of  these  tickets 
could  be  passed  over  as  easily  as  Uncle  Ted's  other  littie 
eccentricities.  A  sense  of  unavoidable  but  useless  duty  com- 
pelled tiie  doctor  to  summon  his  brother  to  his  study,  and 
endeavor  to  awaken  in  him  some  feelings  of  shame  and 
penitence,  but  when,  in  obedience  to  his  stem  command, 
the  tall  form  appeared,  there  was  still  so  much  of  tiie  old 
nobility  about  it  that  the  doctor  felt  himself  almost  over- 
come with  shame  at  the  accusation  he  had  to  bring  against 
him,  and  his  voice  would  tremble,  as,  pointing  to  the  tickets 
on  the  table,  he  would  say,  — 

^  Well,  Edward,  so  it  has  come  to  (Au,  has  it,  again  1 " 

Uncle  Ted,  thouzh  seated  in  an  attitude  as  dignined  as 
his  brother's,  woula  gaze  on  the  tickets  with  the  expression 
of  a  duld  being  chiaden  for  a  broken  toy,  and  wondering 
timidly  whether  the  fact  of  its  being  rendered  useless  ought 
not  to  be  considered  suflicient  punuhment»  without  frirther 
interference. 

Sometimes  when  the  doctor's  words  were  more  than 
usually  stem  and  rousing,  when  his  eloquence  over  tiie  family 
honor  came  strongly,  like  the  wind  from  the  mountain 


heights,  to  this  poor  fitllen  human  eagle,  he  wot  Btiired,  would 
ruffle  his  feathers,  and  straggle  to  soar  to  where  he  ksd 
fallen  fit>m.  His  brother,  pausing  for  want  of  breath,  ivonld 
eaze  upon  him  with  some  hope,  as  he  saw  the  thin  figoxs 
draw  itself  suddenly  up,  as  if  stung,  the  long  hand  trem- 
bling and  hurriedly  stroking  the  long  <£in,  the  fine 
blue  eyes  kindling  to  something  like  horror  as  Hbej 
rested  on  the  tickets';  but  the  very  next  instant,  catching 
sight  of  his  brother's  relenting  eye.  Uncle  Ted  would  for- 
get every  thing  but  the  fact  that  he  was  about  to  be  forgiTen 
and  set  fi'ee,  and  the  doctor  saw  that  he  had  seized  upon 
that  thought  with  the  joyous  avidity  of  a  child,  tiiongh  he 
still  tried  to  keep  the  comers  of  ms  mouth  drawn  down, 
and  an  affectation  of  remorse  in  his  eyeni  during  the  rest  of 
the  lecture. 

When  it  was  over,  and  the  doctor  looked  after  his  retresi* 
ing  form,  trying  to  cover  its  relief  bv  a  greater  show  of 
infirmity  than  usual,  he  sighed  to  thmk  liow  useless  it 
seemed  even  to  point  out  to  him  a  better  state,  since  it  was 
so  impossible  for  him  to  reach  it.  Not  only  had  fate  so  cast 
him  down,  but  had  taken  away  all  bv  wliich  he  might 
ever  hope  to  rise — had  clipt  the  wings  which  in  ols 
world  could  surely  never  grow  again.  Hie  poor  esgk 
might  ruffle  its  feathers  and  struggle,  but  never  soar. 

It  did  continue  to  straggle  at  times,  even  while  its  deca- 
dence went  on  so  rapidly ;  when,  while  reading  his  paper, 
the  housemaid,  in  her  anxiety  to  hear  of  a  more  eligible 
situation,  so  far  forgot  herself  as  to  lay  her  black-l(»ded 
fingers  on  his  shoulder ;  or  when,  in  the  neat  of  a  pdlidcal 
discussion,  the  footman  addressed  him  by  an .  opproDriouslT 
familiar  name ;  or  when  the  cook,  after  the  failure  of  repeated 
hints  as  to  the  kitchen  fire  being  needed  for  other  purposes 
than  toasting  the  sole  of  his  slipper  by,  dropped  the  poker 
accidentally  on  his  foot ;  on  such  occasions  Uncle  Tea  was 
seen  to  change  fix>m  his  normal  state.  The  half-startled, 
meditative  look  would  come  suddenly  into  his  eyes,  the 
long  hand  begin  stroking  the  chin,  with  quick,  agitated 
fingers,  the  figure  draw  itself  up,  and  make  its  retreat  fiom 
the  kitchen  with  a  dignity  that  accorded  but  ludicrously  with 
the  set  of  the  ragged  and  patched  Indian  dressing-gown, 
which  had  something  of  the  character  of  the  garments  won 
by  monkeys  on  barrel-organs. 

These  attempts  at  ffignt  were  very  rare,  and  of  brief  du- 
ration. Before  his  friends  in  the  kitchen  had  enjoyed  his 
absence  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  Uncle  Ted  would  probably 
be  again  amongst  them,  assisting  the  offending  housemiud 
to  shell  peas,  helping  John  to  spell  out  a  love-letter  fnm  the 
country,  or  bowing  at  cook's  elbow  with  his  newly-fiUed 
snuff-l)ox,  and  the  request,  — 

^  Madam,  obleege  me.  I  have  desired  Mrs.  Woods  to  pot 
in  a  little  more  rappee  than  Scotch  on  purpose  to  suit  yoor 
taste.    You  will  ooleege  me  ?  " 

The  gravy  or  sauce  of  such  a  day  usually  seemed  to  su^ 
eest  that  cook  had  not  spumed  the  prayer,  though  it  migm 
have  happened  she  had  not  sufficiently  recovered  her  temper 
to  utter  ner  accustomed  magnanimous  replv  of — ^  Certing- 
ly,  Mr.  Edward,  sir,"  while  ner  huge  thumb  and  finger  filled 
his  tiny  box  which  he  held  towards  her,  perfectly  conceahng 
hb  dismay,  not  only  at  so  much  of  its  contents  being  cor- 
ered  by  the  finger  and  thumb,  but  at  somuch  morebeing  scat^ 
tered  around  in  their  efforts  to  squeeze  themselves  out  of  the 
box  i^ain  without  lonng  a  grain  of  what  they  had  secured. 

One  day  it  was  exceedinglv  desirable  that  Uncle  Ted 
shculd  be  so  disposed  of  as  to  feave  no  danger  of  his  intro- 
sion  at  a  little  dance  to  take  place  in  honor  of  his  eldest 
niece's  eneaffcment. 

The  tau:  nad  been  undertaken  by  Dr.  Leffler  at  the  tear- 
fid  entreaties  of  his  daughter,  who,  in  consideration  of  the 
high  birth  and  poetic  temperament  of  her  betrothed,  iin- 
plored  that  he  might  be  spared  the  sight  of  Uncle  Ted  until 
a  closer  intimacy  would  allow  of  some  explanation  as  to  his 
condition. 

The  queen  of  the  evening  was  Uncle  Ted's  special  (kvor- 
ite  and  the  object  of  his  most  intense  admiration.  Ever 
since  he  had  heard  of  the  engagement  he  had  been  in  a  state 
of  wild  anxiety  to  see  the  person  for  whom  all  those  afTaxn 
of  Sophy's,  in  wliich  he  had  shown  her  such  lively  though 
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iocoDTenient  sjiDpathy,  had  been  brought  to  so  sudden  a 
tennination.  But  though  Uncle  Ted  rushed  out  into  the 
area,  and  stared  up  every  time  he  heard  a  carriage  stop 
at  Uie  house,  he  had  always  as  yet  managed  to  miss  his  car- 
riase ;  ^ough  he  had  paced  the  haU  for  half  an  hour  when 
he  knew  him  to  be  in  tne  house  and  on  the  point  of  taking 
his  departure,  he  had  been  always  beguiled  away  before  the 
moment  came,  and  listened  at  a  distance  to  the  buoyant 
step  and  voice  in  indignant  disappointment  He  did  at  last 
obtain  a  sight  of  him  through  the  key-hole,  and  spent  some 
time  there  —  rushing  down  every  minute  to  confide  to  the 
serrants  his  impressions  of  the  bridegroom  elect  from  this 
narrow  point  or  view,  then  rushing  back  to  it  again.  These 
impressions,  unfortunately,  were  such  as  to  make  him  more 
eager  than  ever  for  an  introduction.  Countless  pieces  of 
paper  were  found  about  the  house,  the  be^nning  of  letters 
presenting  ''Mr.  Edward  LefflePs  compliments  to  Capt 
Aldyce,"  and  beffginz  for  an  interview  at  Mrs.  Woods's,  or 
at  some  other  of  uncle  Ted's  choice  resorts,  at  the  captain's 
earliest  convenience.  These  notes  sadly  alarmed  oophy, 
who  felt  sure  the  writer  was  waiting  his  opportunity  to 
throw  one  into  the  captain's  carriage,  or  have  it  delivered 
to  him  in  the  house,  as  perhaps  it  would  be,  in  her  own 
presence. 

All  his  efforts  failing,  Uncle  Ted  had  of  late  begun  to 
give  way  a  little  to  despondency.    This  had  been  brought 

00  by  a  severe  cold  he  had  caught  through  waiting  half  an 
hour  in  the  area  on  a  foggy  evening  just  to  see  the  captain's 
carriage-lamps  flash  by.  He  had  not  been  out  for  the  last 
da/  or  two,  to  the  wonder  of  several  small  pensioners,  of  his 
to  whom  he  made  a  daily  allowance  of  hardbake  out  of  the 
little  money  with  which  the  doctor  ventured  to  trust  him  for 
his  snuff.  He  had  passed  most  of  his  time  in  the  kitchen, 
had  been  rather  more  silent  —  "mopish,"  as  cook  expressed 
it— and  altogether  less  sociable  than  usual,  muttorinfi^irh^^ 
s«ked  what  he  would  take  to  eat,  some  gloomy  ^lumn  to  ia' 
dry  crust,  and  snappishly  offering,  when  asked  where  he 
would  sit,  to  go  to  tne  coal-hole,  if  his  doing  so  would  af- 
ford anybody  satisfaction. 

Dr.  Leffler  found  him  seated  by  the  fire,  and  his  first 
glance  at  him  led  him  to  expect  even  more  opposition  to  So- 
phj's  wishes  than  he  had  anticipated. 

•Pm  sorry  to  hear  your  cold's  worse,  Edward,"  he  said  in 
a  professional  tone.    "  You  must  go  to  bed  very  early." 

To  bis  surprise  Uncle  Ted  answered  immediately,  — 

**  Yes,  Theodore,  I  tliink  I  will  go  to  bed  early  to-night." 

"I  would,  indeed,  Edward,"  urged  the  doctor.  %  % 

«I  thmk  ril  go  now,  Theodore,"  declared  Uncle  Ti 
rising  from  his  chair. 

''Well,  I  really  would,"  agreed  the  doctor,  tr3ring  hard 
not  to  appear  too  much  relieved. 

He  began  to  think,  as  he  eave  Uncle  Ted  his  arm  up  the 
itairs,  that  he  mast  have  forgotten  about  the  party  alto- 
eether,  but  as  he  gave  him  over  to  John's  care  in  the  hall 
ae  was  undeceived  in  this  matter  by  Uncle  Ted's  observing 
qnietly  as  he  looked  round  at  the  camellias  and  lights,  — 

**  I  should  like  to  have  seen  Sophy  when  she's  dressed." 

"Tou  shall  do  so,"  said  the  obctor.  ''Sophy  shall  run 
op  and  see  yon,  only  you  must  not  trouble  her  about  any 
thing.  She  is  overexcited,  as  it  is ;  you  must  not  add  to 
her  excitement  by  troubling  her  in  any  way." 

"No^  Theodore,"  answered  Uncle  Ted  meekly ;  and  after 
one  dazed,  lingering  look  at  the  lights  and  flowers,  passed 
up  the  stairs  with  John. 

He  kept  his  word,  for  when  Sophy  went  up  to  his  little 
room  at  the  top  of  the  house,  Jonn  carryinz  two  candles 
befcre  her,  and  her  maid  keeping  her  dress  from  touching 
the  floor,  Uncle  Ted  only  raised  himself  on  his  elbow  and 
^aed  at  her  till  the  tears  came  into  his  eyes,  then  he  lay 
down  again,  saying  gently,  — 

*  Thank  yoo,  Sophy ;  1  am  much  obleeged  to  you,  Sophy. 

1  haven't  excited  you,  have  I,  Sophy?    Tell  your  father  I 
Ittve  not  excited  you,  my  darling. 

So^y  assured  him  with  a  conscience-smitten  tenderness, 
■ad,  throwing  him  a  flower  out  of  her  bouquet,  and  courtesy- 
iog  with  mock  solemnity  at  the  door  of  hia  little  room,  left 
him  by  himself! 


Cook  had  promised  to  send  him  up  some  gruel,  but  forgot 
all  about  it,  and  he  lay  in  the  dark  listening  to  the  music, 
and  thinking  of  his  darling,  all  loveliness  and  love,  floating 
among  the  lights  and  flowers,  and  of  the  bright  young  con- 
queror, whom  he  was  not  allowed  to  see. 

After  lying  so  a  long  time,  he  heard  John  bounding  up 
the  stairs  to  take  a  peep  at  himself  before  attending  at 
supper. 

Uncle  Ted  called  to  him,  but  he  tripped  down  again, 
calling  back  carelessly,  — 

"  Can't  stop  now,  Mr.  Hedward.  Just  a-^oing  in  to  sup- 
per* Lie  down  and  keep  warm  now,  or  we  shall  be  a-having 
brunkeetis  set  in.    Be  up  directly.    How  rewcre** 

It  was  about  half  an  hour  past  midnight  when  John 
whispered  something  to  Dr.  Leffler  that  caused  him  to  go 
out  of  the  room,  and  go  straight  up  to  Uncle  Ted's  attic. 

The  doctor  sat  down  on  tiie  edge  of  his  brother's  bed, 
scarcely  knowing  for  a  moment  or  two  what  it  was  which 
had  so  shaken  him,  —  his  sudden  ascent  of  the  stairs,  the 
sight  of  Uncle  Ted's  face,  or  the  weak  cry  with  which  he 
had  CTceted  him. 

"  Theodore,  I  will  see  him  —  Pve  a  right  to  see  him." 

*^  Be  quiet,  Edward ;  you  shall  see  whom  you  like ;  but 
don't  excite  yourself.  What  is  the  matter  r  Have  you 
been  alone  long  ?  " 

The  quiet,  authoritative,  professional  tone  and  manner 
had  some  efiect.    Uncle  Ted  became  a  little  calmer. 

The  doctor  gave  John  some  directions,  sent  him  down 
stairs,  made  an  alteration  in  the  arrangements  of  the  pil- 
lows, then  sat  down  again  and  felt  his  brother's  pulse. 

«*  Theodore." 

"Don't  talk,  Edward;  don't  talk  just  now,"  said  the 
doctor  J  •*  presently  will  do." 

"  No,  it  won't,  Theodore.    I  want  to  tell  you  something." 
.  "  Well,^  if  it  will  relieve  you.    But  you  must  be  very 
qtiiet." 

"Theodore,  the  night  fitther  died  —  you  know  I  was 
alone,  taking  care  of  tne  house  —  me  and  Mrs.  Webfoe.  I 
was  out  when  they  brought  him  home  in  the  fit ;  I  was 
taking  a  cup  of  tea  at  a  friend's  —  excellent  woman,  llieo- 
dore  —  pcorfect  lady,  though  reduced  to  a  mangle." 

"  Don't  excite  yourself  Edward,  pray,"  said  the  doctor, 
beginning  to  have  appalling  forebodings  as  to  the  actual 
existence,  after  all,  of  the  long-dr(»ded  sister-in-law. 
«WeU?"        x4^^ 

1.^ Ve  had'  conwy|ri>jp>  i3ie  snbjeot  of  your  quarrel  with 
fUtheov  ^taA^^fi^k  Dic  aM>nt  being  likely  to  have 
he  Abfq^HPHnRr  you  made  it  up,  and  said  that 
people  did  sa^refiad  a  will  made  in  my  favor.  Then  they 
fetened  me,  Theodore  —  Mrs.  Webfoe  came  in  a  cab  ior 
me. 

" Now  you  are  exciting yourself^Edward." 

"  Theodore,  he  did  have  a  will,  jKbig  all  to  me ;  he  put 
into  my  own  hands  —  this  —  this 

"  Be  quiet ;  pray  be  quiet,"  said  The  doctor,  half  dreamily, 
keeping  one  of  his  brother's  hands  as  he  took  the  thing 
they  tlmist  into  his. 

fie  was  almost  startled  out  of  his  usual  inscrutable  pulse- 
feeling  expression.  How  great  and  sudden  a  change  must 
have  come  to  the  poor  we&  isolated  mind  —  all  unnoticed 
—  for  such  an  idea  to  have  found  place  and  conviction  in 
it  I  At  that  moment  a  recollection  of  his  brother's  man- 
ner when  be  had  returned  home  after  his  father's  sudden 
death,  caused  the  doctor  to  think  over  the  words  he  had 
just  heard  in  an  entirely  diflerent  spirit 

After  sitting  looking  into  his  face  a  minute,  he  got  up 
slowly  and  went  to  the  candle  with  the  paper  Uncle  Ted 
had  given  him.  There  was  no  mistaking  it  for  the  very 
same  whose  reported  existence  twelve  years  ago  had  filled 
his  heart  with  misgiving  and  bitterness. 

**  What  made  yon  do  this,  Edward  ?  How  could  you  re- 
ceive me  as  owner  of  all,  and  remain  yourself  almost— 
God  forgive  me!  —  almoat  penniless?  How  oonid  you, 
Edward?" 

^  Was  I  fit  to  be  any  thing  but  aknoet  pennilesa,  Theo- 
dore ?  " 

*'  But  why  not  have  told  me — h*ve  shared  it  with  me 
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equally?"  asked  the  doctori  with  almost  passionate  re- 
proach. 

Uncle  Ted  sighed  and  shook  his  head. 

"  Ask  your  own  spirit "  —  he  said  "  sperit,"  in  imitation 
of  cook  —  "  ask  your  own  spirit,  Theodore.  You  know  as 
well  as  I  do,  you  would  almost  have  cursed  your  poor 
father,  Theodore — you  know  you  would  —  and  let  your 
children  starve,  rather  than  let  them  touch  a  penny  of  his 
money  so  left.  Ah,  /  knew  you,  Theodore  —  I  knew  you. 
I  knew  it  must  be  all  or  nothing.  I  says  to  myself.  What 
am  I V  I  only  want  to  see  the  children  happy,  and  find  a 
home  amongst  'em.  And  I  have  found  a  home,  and  been  a 
turrable  trial  to  you,  Theodore ;  but  it  won't  be  for  long — I 
feel  it  won't  be  tor  lon^,  Theodore." 

The  doctor  sat  with  nis  face  buried  in  his  hands.  The 
story  had  not  startled  him.  He  knew  that  such  an  act  was 
simply  natural  to  Uncle  Ted.  There  had  not  been  the 
sli^ntest  heroism  about  it;  it  had  been  hu  easiest  course 
and  therefore  the  one  most  pleasant  to  him. 

*'  But,  Theodore,  you  wouldn't  always  let  me  see  you  hap- 
py. Sophy  won't  let  me  see  her  happy ;  she  won't  let  me 
see  youn^  Aldyce.    It's  too  bad,  that  is,  Theodore." 

<*'l  will  fetch  them,"  said  the  doctor  huskily ;  ^  they  shall 
both  come  up." 

**  Stop,  Theodore  I "  cried  Uncle  Ted,  with  a  vehemence 
that  left  him  breathless. 

'When  the  doctor  reached  the  bedside,  he  had  turned  his 
cheek  to  the  pillow  and  closed  his  eyes. 

"  Don't  call  'em,"  he  said  faintly.  **  I  like  to  hear  the  mu- 
sic, and  to  think  they're  happy.  Don't  make  'em  leave  off 
for  me.  I'd  rather  not  see  him  now.  I  won't  have  her  made 
to  leave  off  dancinz,  and  set  arcrying  with  her  happy  eyes. 
Not  to-night,  Theoaore.  Let  her  dance.  Let  her  be  happy. 
Bless  her  1 " 

After  watching  by  him  some  little  time.  Dr.  Leffler  ven- 
tured to  disobey  the  master  of  the  house  so  far  as  to  summon 
his  relatives  and  Capt.  Aldyce  to  his  bedside. 

Uncle  Ted  was  so  favorably  impressed  by  Sophy's  choice, 
that  he  left  him  a  verbal  introduction  to  carry  to  his  special 
friend  the  policeman,  lodging  at  Mrs.  Woods's,  whose  ac- 
quaintance he  strongly  advised  the  captain  to  cultivate. 

He  passed  away  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  the 

Eresence  of  all  he  loved,  and  looked  on  by  a  landing-full  oi 
onestly-regretful  eyes. 
The  Indian  dressing-gown  was  bej^ueathedto  Capt.  Aldyce, 
and  now  serves  as  a  nursery  diran,  the  bright  ccnors 
of  which  baby  hands  pat  adorinsly.  The  slippers  were 
left  to  cook,  their  owner  having  observed,  he  said,  that  she 
had  a  Cleopatra  foot.  The  snufi-box  had  so  many  claim- 
ants that  tne  doctor,  to  settle  the  matter,  decided  to  retain 
it  in  his  own  possession. 


BURIED  HEARTS. 


It  is  natural  enough  that  the  human  heart —  deemed  by 
poets  and  philosophers  to  be  the  seat  of  our  affections  and 
passions,  ot  our  understanding  and  will,  courage  and  con- 
science, by  some  men  looked  upon  as  the  root  of  life  itself — 
should  have  been  considered  by  many  of  the  dyin^  in  past 
times  as  a  votive  gift  peculiarly  sacred.  And  this  feeling 
has  been  the  cause  of  many  instances  of  the  burial  of  the 
heart  apart  from  the  place  where  the  ashes  of  the  body  might 
repose. 

Among  the  earliest  instances  of  the  separate  mode  of 
heart-burial  is  that  of  Henr^  the  Second  of  England.  After 
this  luckless  monarch  expired  in  a  passion  ot  grief,  before 
Uie  altar  of  the  church  of  Chinon,  in  1189,  his  heart  was 
interred  at  Fontevrault,  but  his  body,  from  the  nostrils  of 
which  tradition  alleges  blood  to  have  dropped  on  the  ap- 
proach of  his  rebellious  son  Richard,  was  laid  in  a  separate 
vault.  From  Fontevrault  his  heart,  according  to  a  state- 
ment in  a  public  print,  was  brought  a  few  years  ago  to 
Edinburgh,  by  Bishop  Gillis,  of  that  city.  Ji  so,  where  is 
it  now  ? 

When  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  fell  beneath  Gourdon's  ar^ 
row  at  the  siege  of  Chaluz,  the  gallant  heart,  which,  in  its 


greatness  and  mercy,  inspired  him  to  forgive,  and  even  to 
reward  the  luckless  archer,  was,  after  hu  death,  preserved 
in  a  casket  in  the  treasury  of  that  splendid  cathedral  which 
William  the  Conqueror  built  at  Rouen ;  for  Richard,  by  a 
last  will,  directed  that  his  body  should  be  interred  in  Fonte- 
vrault, **  at  the  feet  of  his  father,  to  testify  his  sorrow  for 
the  many  uneasinesses  he  had  created  him  during  his  life- 
lime."  His  bowels  he  bequeathed  to  Poictou  (Grafton  has 
it  Carlisle),  and  his  heart  to  Normandy,  out  of  hlB  creat 
love  for  the  people  thereof.  Above  the  relic  at  Rouen  there 
was  erected  an  elaborate  little  shrine,  which  was  demolished 
in  1738,  but  exactly  a  hundred  years  later  the  heart  was 
found  in  its  old  place,  and  reinterred.  It  was  again  ex- 
humed, however,  cased  in  glass,  and  exhibited  in  the  Musee 
des  Antiquit^s  of  the  city ;  hut  December,  1869,  saw  it  once 
more  replaced  in  the  cathedral,  with  a  leaden  plate  on  the 
cover,  bearing  the  inscription :  — 

Hie  jacet  cor  Ricardi  Regis  Anglomm. 

So  there  finally  lies  the  heart  of  him  who^  in  chivalry,  was 
the  rival  of  Saladin  and  Philip  Augustus,  the  hero  of  the 
historian  and  the  novelist,  and  who  was  the  idol  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  for  many  a  generation. 

When  this  great  crusader's  nephew,  Richard,  Earl  of 
Cornwall,  and  Ein^  of  the  Romans,  died,  after  a  stirring 
life, —  during  which  he  formed  a  conspiracy  asainstthe  kin& 
his  father,  then,  like  all  the  wild,  pious,  and  bankrupt  lorai 
of  those  days,  took  a  turn  ot  service  in  the  Holy  Land,  and 
next  drew  nis  sword  in  the  battle  fought  at  Lewes  between 
Henry  the  Third  and  the  confederate  barons, — his  bodj 
was  interred  at  Hayles,  in  Gloucestershire,  but  his  heart 
was  deposited  at  Kewley  Abbey,  near  Oxford,  while  the 
heart  of^his  son,  who  died  before  him,  and  for  whose  dngical 
fiite  he  died  of  gne£,  was  laid  in  Westminster  Abbey  in 
1271. 

Two  successive  holders  of  the  see  of  Durham  made  Totive 
offerings  of  their  hearts  to  two  different  churches.  The  first 
of  these  was  Bichard  Poore,  previously  Dean  of  Salisbury, 
Bishop  of  Chichester,  and  then  of  Durham,  from  1228  to 
1237.  He  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  his  diocese,  but 
his  heart  was  sent  to  Tarrant,  in  Dorsetshire.  A  succeasor 
in  the  episcopate,  Robert  de  Stitehell,  who  had  formerly 
been  Prior  of  Finchale,  dying  on  his  way  home  from  the 
Council  of  Lyons,  in  1274,  was  buried  in  « Durham,  but,  at 
his  own  request,  his  heart  was  left  behind,  as  a  gift  to  the 
Benedictine  convent  near  Arbepellis,  in  France.  At  Hen- 
lev,  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  old  burial  vault  of  the  noble  fruniiy 
of  Bolton,  there  lies  the  leaden  coffin  of  a  female  member  oi 
the  house,  who  had  died  in  France,  and  been  brought  from 
thence  embalmed,  and  cased  in  lead.  On  the  top  of  the 
coffin*is  deposited  her  heart  in  a  kind  of  urn.  The  heart  of 
Asnes  Sorel  was  interred  in  the  abbey  of  Jumieges. 

In  Scotland  there  have  been  several  instances  of  the  sep- 
arate burial  of  the  human  heart.  The  earliest  known  is 
that  connected  with  the  founding  and  erection  of  Newabbey, 
or  the  abbey  of  Dulce  Cor,  in  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcud- 
bright, by  IJerorvUla,  daughter  of  Alan,  the  Celtic  Lord  of 
GaUoway,  and  wife  of  John  Baliol,  of  Barnard  Castle,  father 
of  the  unpopular  competitor  for  the  Scottish  crown.  Baliol, 
to  whom  she  was  deeply  attached,  died  an  exile  in  France 
in  1269 ;  but  DerorgiUa  had  his  heart  embalmed,  and  as  the 
Scoti-chronicon  records,  **  lokyt  and  bunden  with  sylver 
br}'cht,"  and  this  relic  so  sad  and  grim  she  always  carried 
ahlout  with  her.  In  1289,  as  death  approached,  when  she 
was  in  her  eightieth  year,  she  directed  tnat  *'  this  silent  and 
ddly  companion  in  life  for  twenty  years  should  be  laid 
upon  her  bosom  when  she  was  buried  in  the  abbey  she  had 
founded,"  —  the  beautiful  old  church,  the  secluded  ruins  of 
which  now  moulder  by  the  bank  of  the  Nith.  For  five 
centuries  and  more,  in  memory  of  her  untiring  affection,  the 
place  has  been  named  locally  the  Abbey  of  Sweet-heart. 

History  and  song  have  auke  made  us  familiar  with  the 
last  wish  of  Robert  Bruce,  the  heroic  King  of  Scotland, 
when,  after  two  years  of  peace  and  contemplation,  he  died 
in  the  north  at  Cardross.  He  desired  that  in  part  ftdfiimcnt 
of  a  vow  he  had  made  to  march  to  Jerusalem,  a  porpoae 
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which  the  incessant  war  with  England  baffled,  his  heart 
should  be  laid  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepnlchrei  and  ou 
his  death-bed  he  besought  his  old  fiiend  and  faithful  brother 
loldier,  the  good  Sir  James  Douglas,  to  undertake  that 
which  was  then  a  most  arduous  journey,  and  be  the  bearer 
of  the  relic.  "  And  it  is  my  command,"  he  added,  to  quote 
Froissart,  *'  that  you  do  use  that  royal  state  and  maintenance 
in  your  journey,  both  for  yourself  and  your  companions, 
that  into  whateyer  lands  or  cities  you  may  come,  all  may 
know  that  ye  have  in  charge,  to  bear  beyond  the  seas,  the 
heart  of  Kiiig  Robert  of  Si^tland." 

Then  all  who  stood  around  his  bed  began  to  weep,  and 
Douplas  replied, — 

'^ Assuredly,  my  liege,  I  do  promise,  by  the  faith  which  I 
owe  to  Grod  and  to  the  order  of  knighthood." 

''Now  praise  be  to  God,"  said  the  king.  **  I  shall  die  in 
peace." 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  how  Dono^las  departed  on  this 
errand  with  a  train  of  knights,  and,  choosing  to  land  on  the 
Spanish  coast,  heard  that  Alphonso  of  Lieon  and  Castile 
was  at  war  with  Osman,  the  Moorish  king  of  Granada.  In 
the  true  spirit  of  the  a^e,  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
of  striking  a  blow  for  Uie  Christian  faith,  and  sojoined  the 
Spaniards.  He  led  their  van  upon  the  plain  of  Theba,  near 
the  Andalusian  frontier.  In  a  silver  casket  at  his  neck  he 
bore  the  heart  of  Bruce,  which  rashly  and  repeatedly  he 
cast  before  him  amid  the  Moors,  crying,  — 

**  Now  pasa  on  as  ye  were  wont,  and  Douglas,  as  of  old, 
will  follow  thee  or  die." 

And  there  he  fell,  together  with  Sir  William  Sinclair  of 
Roslin,  Sir  Robert  and  Walter  Logan  of  Restalrig,  and 
others.  Bmce's  heart,  instead  of  being  taken  to  Jerusalem, 
was  brought  home  by  Sir  Simon  of  Lee,  and  deposited  in 
Melrose  Abbey.  Douglas  was  laid  among  his  kindred  in 
Liddesdale,  and  from  thenceforward  ''the  bloody  heart," 
nirmounted  by  a  crown,  became  the  cognizance  of  all  the 
Boaglases  in  Scotland.  Bruce  was  interred  at  Dunferm- 
line; and  when  his  skeleton  was  discovered  in  1818,  the 
breast-bone  was  found  to  have  been  sawn  across  to  permit 
the  removal  of  the  heart,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
his  last  will. 

Bat  of  all  the  treasured  hearts  of  the  heroic  or  illustrious 
dead,  none  perhaps  ever  underwent  so  many  marvellous  ad- 
ventores  as  that  of  James,  Marquis  of  Montrose,  who  was 
executed  by  the  Scottish  Puritans  in  1650. 

On  his  body  being  interred  amon^  those  of  common 
criminals,  by  the  side  of  a  road  leading  southward  from 
Edinburgh,  his  niece,  the  Lady  Napier,  whose  castle  of 
Uerchiston  still  stands  near  the  place,  had  the  deal  box  in 
which  the  trunk  of  the  corpse  lay  (the  head  and  limbs  had 
been  sent  to  different  towns  in  Scotland)  opened  in  the 
night,  and  his  heart,  "  which  he  had  always  promised  at 
bis  death  to  leave  her,  as  a  mark  of  tlie  affection  she  had 
ever  felt  towards  him,"  was  taken  forth.  It  was  secretly 
embalmed  and  enclosed  in  a  little  case  of  steel,  made  from 
the  blade  of  that  sword  which  Montrose  had  drawn  for 
King  Charles  at  the  battles  of  Auldearn,  Tippermuir,  and 
Kilsythe.  Thia  case  she  placed  in  a  gold  filigree  box  that 
bad  been  presented  by  the  Doge  of  Venice  to  John  Napier, 
of  Merchiston,  and  she  enelos^  the  whole  in  a  silver  urn 
^ch  had  been  given  to  her  husband  by  the  great  cavalier 
marqais  before  the  Civil  War.    She  sent  diis  carefully- 

Eianled  relic  to  the  second  marcjuis,  afterwards  Duke  of 
ontrose,  who  was  then  in  exile  with  her  husband ;  but  it 
nerer  reached  either  of  them,  being  unfortunately  lost  by 
the  bearer  on  the  journey. 

Tears  after  all  these  actors  in  the  drama  of  life  had 
pssed  away,  a  gentleman  of  Gueldres,  a  friend  of  Francis, 
ufth  Lord  Napier  (who  died  in  1773),  recognized,  in  the 
eoUection  of  a  Flemish  virtuoso,  by  the  coat-armorial  and 
other  engravings  upon  it,  the  identical  gold  filigree  box 
belonging:  to  the  Kapiers  of  Merchiston.  Tlie  steel  case 
*aa  within  it ;  but  the  silver  urn  was  gone.  The  former 
^was  the  size  and  shape  of  an  eg^.  it  was  opened  by 
pressing  down  a  little  knob,  as  is  done  in  opening  a  watch- 
case.  Inside  was  a  little  parcel  containing  all  that  re- 
mained of  Montrose's  heart,  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  coarse 


cloth,  and  done  over  with  a  substance  like  glue."  Restored 
by  this  friend  to  the  Napiers,  it  was  presented  to  Miss  Hes- 
ter Napier,  by  her  father,  Lord  Francis,  when  his  specula- 
tions in  the  Caledonian  Canal  and  elsewhere  led  him  to 
fear  tlie  sale  of  his  patrimonial  castle  of  Merchiston,  and 
that  he  would  lose  all,  even  to  this  relic,  on  which  he  set  so 
much  store.  Miss  Napier  took  it  with  her  on  her  marriage 
with  Johnstone  of  Carnsalloch,  and  it  accompanied  her 
when  she  sailed  for  India  with  her  husband.  OIT  the  Cape 
de  Yerd  Isles  their  ship  was  attacked  by  Admiral  de  Suf- 
frien,  who  was  also  bound  for  the  East  with  five  French 
sail  of  the  line.  In  the  engagement  which  ensued,  Mrs. 
Johnstone,  who  refused  to  quit  her  husband's  side  on  the 
quarter-deck,  was  wounded  bv  a  splinter  in  the  arm,  while 
carrying  in  her  hand  a  reticule  in  which  she  had  placed  all 
her  most  valuable  trinkets,  and,  among  these,  the  heart  of 
Montrose,  as  it  was  feared  that  the  Indiaman  would  be 
taken  by  boarding.     Suffrien,  however,  was  beaten  off*. 

At  Madura  in  India  she  had  an  urn  made  like  the  old 
one  to  contain  the  heart,  and  on  it  was  en^aved,  in  Tamil 
and  Telegu,  a  legend  telling  what  it  held.  Her  constant 
anxiety  concerning  its  safety  naturallv  caused  a  storv  to  be 
spread  concerning  it  sunons  the  Madrassees,  who  deemed 
it  a  powerful  talisman.  Thus  it  was  stolen,  and  became 
the  property  of  a  chief;  so  the  loyal  heart  that  had  beat 
proudly  in  so  many  Scottish  battles,  hung  as  an  amulet  at 
the  neck  of  a  Hindoo  warrior.  The  latter,  however,  on 
hearing  what  it  really  was,  generously  restored  it  to  its 
owner,  and  it  was  brought  to  Europe  by  the  Johnstones  on 
their  return  in  1792.  In  that  year  they  were  in  France, 
when  an  edict  of  the  revolutionary  government  required 
all  persons  to  surrender  their  plate  and  ornaments  for  the 
service  of  the  sovereign  people.  Mrs.  Johnstone  intrusted 
the  heart  of  Montrose  to  one  of  her  English  attendants 
named  Knowles,  that  it  might  be  secretly  and  safely  con- 
veyed to  England ;  but  the  custodian  died  by  the  way ; 
the  relic  was  a^ain  lost,  and  heard  of  no  more. 

Li  the  wall  of  an  aisle  of  the  old  ruined  church  of  Cul- 
ross,  there  was  found,  not  long  ago,  enclosed  in  a  silver  case 
of  oval  form,  chased  and  engraved,  the  heart  of  Edward 
Bruce,  second  Lord  Kinloss  ^wcestor  of  the  Earls  of  El- 

S'n),  in  his  day  a  fiery  and  gallant  young  noble,  who  foun;ht 
e  famous  duel  with  a  kin(&ed  spirit,  Sir  Edward  Sackvule, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Dorset,  a  conflict  which  is  detailed  at 
such  length,  and  so  quaintly,  in  No.  133  of  the  Guardian, 
Bruce  was  the  challenger,  and  after  a  long  and  careful 
pre-arrangement,  attended  by  their  seconds  and  surgeons, 
they  encountered  each  other,  with  the  sword,  minus  tlieir 
doublets,  and  in  their  shirt-sleeves,  under  the  walls  of 
Antwerp,  in  August,  1613.  Sackville  had  a  finger  hewn 
off",  and  received  mree  thrusts  in  his  body,  yet  he  contrived 
to  pass  his  rapier  twice,  mortally,  througn  uie  breast  of  his 
Scottish  antagonist*  who  fell  on  his  back,  dying  and  chok- 
ing with  blood. 

"  I  re-demanded  of  him,"  wrote  Sir  Edward,  "  if  he 
would  request  his  life ;  but  it  seemed  he  prized  it  not  at  so 
dear  a  rate  to  be  beholden  for  it,  bravely  reolying  that '  he 
scorned  it,'  which  answer  of  his  was  so  nobie  and  worthy, 
as  I  protest  I  could  not  find  in  my  heart  to  offer  him  any 
more  violence." 

As  Sackville  was  borne  away  fainting,  he  escaped,  as  he 
relates,  "  a  great  danger.  Lord  Bruce's  surgeon,  when  no- 
body dreamed  of  it, -came  full  at  me  with  his  lordship's 
sword,  and  had  not  mine,  with  my  sword,  interposed,  I  had 
been  slain,  although  my  Lord  Bruce,  weltering  m  his  blood, 
and  past  all  expectation  of  life,  conformable  to  all  his  for- 
mer carriage,  which  was  undoubtedly  noble,  cried  out, 
« Rascal,  hold  thy  hand  I ' " 

Sackville  was  borne  to  a  neighboring  monastery  to  be 
cured,  and  died  in  1652  of  sorrow,  it  was  alleged,  for  the 
death  of  Charles  the  First.  Kinloss  died  on  the  ground 
where  the  duel  was  fought,  and  was  buried  in  Antwerp; 
but  his  heart  was  sent  home  to  the  family  vault,  in  the  old 
abbey  church,  which  lies  so  pleasantly  half-hidden  among 
ancient  trees,  by  the  margin  of  the  Forth;  and  a  brass 
plate  in  the  wall,  with  a  detail  of  the  catastrophe  engraved 
upon  it,  still  indicates  its  locality  to  the  visitor. 
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Still  more  recently  there  was  supposed  to  be  fimnd  in  tbe 
Tault  of  the  Maitlands,  at  St.  Mary  e  Church,  in  Haddinz- 
touy  an  urn  containing  the  heart  of  the  Kreat  but  terrible 
duke,  John  of  Lauderdale,  the  scourge  of  the  CoTentnters, 
a  truculent  peer,  who,  for  his  services  to  the  powers  that 
irere,  was  created  Baron  Petersham  and  Earl  of  Guildford, 
and  who  died  at  Tunbridge  Wells  in  1682.  He  was  buried 
in  the  family  aisle,  amid  the  execrations  of  the  peasantry, 
to  whom  his  character  rendered  him  odious,  and  nis  coffin 
on  tressles  was  long  an  object  of  grotesque  terror  to  the 
truant  urchin  who  peeped  through  the  narrow  slit  that 
lighted  the  Tault  where  the  lords  of  Thirlstane  lie.  The 
heart  of  the  unhappy  king,  James  the  Second  of  England, 
which  was  taken  from  his  body,  and  interred  separately  in 
an  urn,  in  the  church  of  Sainte  Marie  de  Chaillot,  near  Paris, 
was  lost  at  the  Revolution,  in  1792,  while  the  heart  of  his 
(jueeuy  Mary  d'Este,  of  Modena,  and  that  of  their  faithful 
triend  and  adherent,  Mary  Gordon,  daughter  of  Lewis, 
Marquis  of  Huntley,  and  wife  of  James,  Duke  of  Perth 
(whilom  Lord  Justice-General,  and  High  Chancellor  of 
Scotland),  were  long  kept  where  the  ashes  of  the  latter 
still  repose,  in  the  pretty  little  chapel  of  the  Scottish  Col- 
lege, at  Paris,  in  the  Rue  des  Fossil  St  Yictoire,  one  of 
tl^  oldest  portions  of  the  city. 

When  the  body  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  prepared 
for  interment  at  St.  Helena,  in  May,  1821,  the  heart  was 
removed  by  a  medical  officer,  to  be  soldered  up  in  a  sepa- 
rate case.  Madame  Bcrtrand,  in  her  grief  ana  enthusiasm, 
had  made  some  vow,  or  expressed  a  vehement  desire,  to 
obtain  possession  of  this  as  a  precious  relic,  and  the  doctor, 
fearing  that  some  trick  mizht  be  played  him,  and  his  com- 
mission be  thereby  imperilled,  kept  it  all  night  in  his  own 
room,  and  under  his  own  eve,  in  a  wineglass.  The  noise 
of  crystal  breaking  roused  him,  if  not  from  sleep,  at  least 
from  a  wakins  doze,  and  he  started  forward,  only  in  time 
to  rescue  the  neart  of  the  emperor  from  a  hu^e  brown  rat, 
which  was  dragging  it  across  the  floor  to  its  nole.  It  was 
rescued  by  the  doctor,  soldered  up  in  a  silver  urn,  filled 
with  spirits,  by  Sergeant  Abraham  Millingtony  of  the  St 
Helena  Artillery,  and  placed  in  the  coffin. 

During  the  repair  or  Christ's  Church,  at  Cork,  in  1819,  a 
human  heart,  in  a  leaden  case,  was  found  imbedded  among 
the  masonry ;  but  to  whom  it  had  belonged,  what  was  its 
story,  the  piety  or  love  its  owner  wished  to  commemorate, 
no  legend  or  inscription  remained  to  telL 

In  1774,  Sir  Francis  Dashwood,  Lord  Le  Despenser, 
seems  to  have  received  the  singular  bequest  of  a  numan 
heart,  as  the  obituaries  of  that  year  record,  that  when 
**  Paid  Whitehead,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  much  admired  bythe 
Uterati,  for  his  publications,  died  at  his  apartments  in  Hen- 
rietta Street,  Uovent  Garden,  among  other  whimsical  lega- 
cies was  his  heart,  which,  with  fifty  pounds,  he  bequeathed 
to  his  lordship."  But  of  all  the  relics  on  record,  perhaps 
the  most  singular,  if  the  story  be  true,  is  that  related  in  tne 
second  volume  of  the  memoirs  of  the  Empress  J.  sephine, 
published  in  1829,  when  the  Due  de  Lauragnois  had  not 
only  the  heart  of  hu  wife,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  de- 
voted, but  her  entire  body,  **  by  some  chemical  process  re- 
duced to  a  sort  of  small  stone,  which  was  set  in  a  ring, 
that  the  duke  always  wore  on  his  finger."  After  this,  who 
will  say  that  the  eighteenth  century  was  not  a  romantic  age  ? 


TWO  FRENCH  SKETCHES  FROM  LIFE. 

I. —  nxw-tear'8-dat  at  ysrsailles. 

The  sight  of  three  gentlemen  in  swallotr-tailed  coats,  and 
with  stars  on  their  breasts,  who  have  just  passed  me  to  pay 
their  respects  to  M.  Thiers,  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  New- 
year's-day  not  very  distant,  wnen  two  at  least  out  of  these 
three  gentlemen  mi^ht  have  been  seen  bowins  at  the  Tuil- 
eries.  It  is  not  (jmte  fidr,  perhaps^  peeping  into  the  past, 
neither  in  truth  is  there  any  reason  why  a  man  who  sa- 
laamed to  Napoleon  HL  should  not  do  the  same  by  his  suc- 
cessors ;  mais  <^est  /gal,  as  the  PaHg/j^  gamins  say,  and  I 
should  like  to  know  what  some  of  j^^  jEt^publican  acquaint- 


ances would  have  said  i(  two  years  ago,  some  inconvenient 
sprite  dressed  like  one  of  his  ex-Majestjr's  chamberlains 
had  accosted  them  in  the  StdU  des  Marichaux  and  said, 
holding  up  a  hand-glass  before  their  eyes  and  grinning: 
'^  Look  into  this.  Do  you  see  that  man  with  the  aoslera 
gait  and  stem  countenance  ?  He  is  abusing  the  Empenr, 
and  wants  to  convince  everybody  that  he  has  been  a  Repub- 
lican all  his  life.  Do  you  see?'^—*' Yes,  bad  lock  to  him; 
whobit?"— Tou.*^ 

Everybody  who  has  watched  the  really  patriotic  effbrti 
of  M.  Thiers  during  the  past  ten  months  to  set  things  to 
rights  in  his  distracted  country  must  in  some  degree  re- 
spect him ;  but  one  is  bound  to  state  that  the  procession  of 
patriots  who  have  gone  to  thank  him  this  mominf  for  his 
arduous  labors  does  not  make  the  same  imposing  figure  as 
that  which  used  to  go  and  do  homa^  to  Cesar.  Few 
things  were  more  stirring  than  the  New-year's-daj  f^tes 
under  the  Empire.  They  began  on  New-year's  eve  by  a 
serenade  fix>m  all  the  regimental  bands  of  the  Paris,  Ver> 
sailles,  St.  Germains,  and  Vincennes  garrisons ;  and  this 
was  a  thing  to  see.  At  two  o'clock  aU  the  drummers — 
and,  being  six  hundred,  they  seemed  innumerable  —  filed 
into  the  Cour  du  Carrousely  with  their  drum-majors,  and 
mingling  with  them  came  the  bandsmen,  to  the  number  of 
about  four  hundred,  hurrying  up  pell-mell  fix>m  the  four 
cardinal  points  of  Paris.  The  drummers  wore  their  broad 
white  leawer  aprons  and  white  gloves,  and  looked  wonder- 
fiilly  trim  and  soldier-like.  They  used  to  be  drawn  up  two 
deep  into  three  sides  of  a  square,  each  drum-major  stand- 
ing in  firont  of  his  men,  while  in  the  centre,  nrtEston/usaiutf^ 
towering  a  head  and  shoulders  above  everybody  else,  stood 
the  drum-major  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  the  plume  of  his 
enormous  busby  tapering  away  out  of  sight,  and  his  riglit 
hand  resting  on  a  formidable  stick  with  a  silver-gilt  globe 
the  size  of  a  child's  head.  Viscount  de  Laferri^re,  tjne  dnam- 
berlain,  who  watehed  these  thinss  through  the  window, 
would  then  glide  away  to  apprise  meir  Majesties  that  every 
thing  was  ready  ;  and  the  powerful  drum-mijor  would  fix 
his  eyes  on  the  window  of  the  stete  balcony,  waiting,  and 
poising  his  stick  in  mid-air.  Precisely  as  the  Empress  set 
foot  on  the  balcony,  holding  the  Prince  Imperial  by  the 
hand,  the  drum-major's  sticx  would  spin  round  in  his  fin- 
gers like  a  water-wheel,  the  six  hundred  drummers  would 
twirl  their  wrists  inwards,  and  there  would  be  a  report  like 
a  clap  of  thunder.  It  was  one  of  those  thinn  uat  sent 
the  blood  rushing  violently  to  one's  head,  and  one  could 
see  the  tasr-rag  and  bobtail  of  Paris,  as  they  pressed 
their  unwashed  noses  through  the  bars  of  the  Carrotud 
railings,  glow  up  to  their  ears  at  the  din.  Most  of  them 
came  there  witn  M.  Rochefort  or  some  other  great  man 
enshrined  in  their  hearts ;  but  less  than  five  minutes'  dram- 
ming got  the  better  of  M.  Rochefort.  There  is  nothing 
like  a  drum  for  bringing  a  Parisian  to  respect  authority, 
and  by  the  time  the  big  tambour-major  planted  his  stidc  on 
the  ground,  causine  the  crescendo  noise  to  cease  with  the 
suddenness  of  magic,  a  great  roar  of  '*  Vive  fEmperevrl*' 
would  be  bellowed  down  the  whole  line.  Then  came  the 
turn  of  the  instrumental  bands,  and  any  one  who  heard  the 
march  from  the  *'  Proph^te  "  played  as  these  four  hundred 
bandsmen  used  to  play  it  woula  ask  to  hear  no  finer  music 
in  his  whole  life.  The  Empress,  who  always  dischaiged 
with  the  greatest  tact  and  grace  her  soverei^  fimctions, 
would  close  the  proceedings  with  a  courtesy  which  Hiwwima<1 
the  musicians  m  high  spirits,  and  sent  the  tag-rag  hosna 
feeling  loyal  for  at  least  half  an  hour. 

The  next  day  it  would  be  a  grander  and  more  flashy 
scene.  From  an  early  hour  Paris  would  be  alive  with  um> 
forms.  It  is  astonismng  to  think  where  all  the  uniforms 
came  from  which  blazed  out  on  the  backs  of  Frenchmen  on 
a  New-year's-day,  and  trooped  from  ten  A.  M.  until  twelve 
down  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  between  two  closely  packed  lines 
of  admiring  spectators.  There  were  civU  and  military, 
diplomatic  and  military,  consular  and  judicial  uniforms^ 
forming  between  them  such  miles  upon  miles  of  broadcloth, 
not  to  mention  gold  lace  and  red  ribbon  enouj^h  to  stock  a 
citadel,  that  one  stood  still  at  last  and  gasped,  looking  to 
see  on  the  horizon  if  perchance  there  were  not  one  mortal 
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in  an  nnbeiipanglcd  garment.  And  then  passed  the  car- 
riages, —  the  twentpr-one  coaches  of  the  monicipalitj,  with 
Baron  Haussmann  inside  and  his  twenty  mayors ;  the  dip- 
lomatic vehicles,  —  first,  Prince  Mettemich's,  with  bunches 
of  white  and  scarlet  footmen  behind ;  Chevalier  Nizra's  in 
ereen  and  yellow;  and,  foremost  among  them  ul,  the 
British  ambassador's  with  its  brave  show  of  red  and  gold. 
I  think  it  stood  a  Parisian  in  as  good  stead  as  going  to  the 
play  to  see  all  this ;  and  for  those  who  wore  a  Gttle  behind 
the  scenes  it  was  certainly  a  diverting  spectacle  to  watch 
only  the  fiices  of  the  actors  in  the  day's  cavalcade.  Ever 
since  that  pretty  little  speech  to  Hen*  von  Hiibner,  on  Jan.  1, 
1859,  going  to  pay  one's  New  Year's  court  to  his  Majes- 
ty was  always  looked  upon  more  or  less  in  the  li^ht  of  go- 
ing to  interview  a  bombshell.  He  might  explode  at  any 
moment,  and  one  never  knew  in  what  direction.  That 
sleek  backer  in  court  dress  rejoicing  in  three  per  cents,  at 
seventy  might  find  these  three  per  cents  dancing  down  some- 
where to  the  regions  of  fifly  when  he  came  out  from  the  re- 
ception—  no  wonder  there  should  be  a  little  anxiety  on  his 
brow.  But  once  the  first  ordeal  passed,  —  that  is  when  his 
Majesty,  in  answer  to  the  Papal  Nuncio  Tthe  diplomatic 
s]k>kesman  on  these  occasions)  had  let  fall  the  soothing- 
svrup  words  about  peace,  plenty,  and  the  rest  of  it,  —  then 
the  proceedings  passed  on  gradfyingly  enough  for  every- 
body concerned,  excepting,  of  course,  the  military,  who 
would  have  liked  to  see  some  Herr  von  Hiibner  or  other 
bearded  every  twelvemonth.  The  Emperor,  however,  who 
was  not  ignorant  of  their  very  pardonable  foible,  generally 
contrived  to  wind  up  his  haran^e  ^\ith  some  deflTy  turned 
compliment  to  the  "  finest  soldiery  in  the  world,"  and  this 
restored  good  humor,  so  that  the  exit  of  the  guests  firom 
the  Impenal  Palace  was  gay  enouzh  and  hopeful  enough. 
I  remember  meeting  on  the  Quai  du  Louvre  this  day  two 
years  ago  an  old  friend  who  was  colonel  in  a  reziment  of 
^asteurM,  He  pointed  to  the  streams  of  red,  blue,  and 
j;reen  trowsered  ofiicers  who  were  pouring  out  from  all  the 
issoes  of  the  palace  afler  the  lev^e,  and  clanking  along 
each  with  the  air  of  a  king.  *'  £t  dire,"  said  he,  in  tones  I 
am  not  likely  ever  to  forget,  *'  qu'on  ne  veut  pas  nous  laisser 
manger  Bismarck !  Ca  fait  piti^."  Poor  fellow  I  those 
who  sent  him  to  try  and  eat  Bismarck  since  have  at  least 
one  noble  life  to  answer  for. 
However,  this  is  all  over  now,  and  not  worth  while  raking 

Seven  for  the  sake  of  comparing  the  New-year's-days  of 
I  past  with  that  which  we  are  now  celebrating.  Perhaps 
this  one  which  dawns  so  dully  is  a  better  presage  for  the 
future  than  that  one  nnder  the  Empire  whicn  found  public 
opinion  in  Paris  equally  divided  between  the  trial  oi'  M. 
Tranppmann  and  the  accession  to  power  of  M.  OUivier. 
A  patriotic  French  journal  recently  wrote  in  beautiful  lan- 
guage, apropos  of  the  red  trowsers  of  the  French  army, 
which  it  was  proposed  to  abolish :  —  *'  Le  pantalon  rouge 
a  toujours  abrite  dans  ses  plis  le  courage  et  la  civilisation." 
Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  the  black  coats,  inaugurated  for 
the  first  time  at  an  official  reception  to-day,  will  also  shelter 
ia  their  folds  not  courage  and  civilization,  but  say  economy 
and  civilization,  or  humanity  and  civilization  —  or  simply 
ciTilization  in  its  broadest  sense?  Meanwhile,  reflecting 
on  the  number  of  good  wishes  with  which  M.  Tliiers  wiU 
have  been  regaled  to-day  by  all  sorts  of  gentlemen  who 
have  wished  ms  predecessors  well,  and  will  wish  quite  as 
well  to  his  successors  without  ever  doing  much  to  put  their 
viahes  into  practical  efifect,  one  may  conclude  by  expressing 
i  hope  once  conveyed  by  a  very  shrewd  Persian  dervish  to 
hit  king,  that  Providence  will  pav  much  less  heed  to  what 
his  fiiends  wish  him  than  to  what  they  don't  wish  him. 
Considering  the  number  of  Bonapartists,  Legitimists,  and 
Gambettists  who  profess  themselves  the  warm  friends  of 
the  President,  and  will  tell  him  so,  there  is  every  chance,  if 
IVoviJence  serves  him  on  the  dervish's  plan,  that  he  will 
^joy  a  long  tenure^  of  office. 

H.  —  «*AU  BAL  D'OPSRA." 

"Now,  this  is  regeneration  with  a  vengeance!    If  the 
(alse  noses  of  these  revellers  are  not  shorter  by  an  inch 


than  they  were  two  years  ago,  call  me  no  true  man ! "  says 
M.  Tartine.  He  has  just  returned  to  Paris  from  the  coun- 
try, has  M.  Tartine,  and  he  looks  so  fresh,  young  and  merry 
ader  his  few  weeks'  bath  of  provincial  air  that  a  brother 
chroniqueur  who  has  not  been  in  the  country  but  staying 
in  town  to  write  interesting  leaders  on  M.  Pouyer^Quertier^s 
budgets,  greets  him  with  an  <*£hl  Tartine,  you*ve  been 
culling  roses  1 "  as  the  two  meet  each  other  in  the  vestibule 
of  the  Grand  Opera.  It  is  midnight;  the  third  carnival 
ball  of  the  season  is  about  to  commence,  and  the  crowd  of 
ddbardeurs,  punchinelloes,  picrrots,  and  Polish  hussars 
surging  forward  on  all  sides  is  overpowering.  M.  Tartine 
laughs,  and  points  with  his  eye  to  a  fiftt  man  on  his  arm 
who  has  been  elbowing  his  way  gallantlv  through  the  multi- 
colored press ;  **  I  have  brought  that  witn  me  to  amuse  me," 
he  whispers.  "  Who  is  tluU  f "  laughs  back  the  otner  chron- 
iqueur. ''I found  him  at  Versiulles,"  says  M.  Tartine,  *'I 
went  there  to  see  whether  they  were  all  giving  tongue  like 
last  summer,  and  there  was  he  in  one  of  the  lobbies  howl- 
ins  as  if  his  sinful  heart  would  break.  I  saw  it  was  one  of  the 
debates  that  had  disagreed  with  him  and  brought  him  away. 
He  is  a  deputy.  Thirty  years  of  his  misspent  life  lie  man- 
ufactured some  eatable  or  other  which  nobody  could  digest, 
and  now  his  townsmen  have  sent  him  to  manufacture  Taws 
which  nobody  can  swallow.  He  is  an  enlightened  product 
of  universal  suffrage.  Look  at  him  and  admire  him,  but 
let  me  pass  on." 

So  M.  Tartine  and  hb  deputy,  the  one  chaperoning  the 
other,  pass  on  with  the  stream  and  are  drifted  bv  slow 
stages  into  the  ball-room.  Here  it  is  one  blaze  of  lisht. 
The  big  chandelier,  like  a  scorching  sun,  and  the  smiQler 
chandeliers,  like  so  many  burning  sattelites,  are  shooting 
out  their  crude  jets  with  a  sort  of  a  fury.  The  pit  of  the 
house  has  disappeared,  being  boarded  over  to  a  level  with 
the  stage ;  and  half  a  dozen  footmen  with  water-cans  are 
rushing  about  to  lav  the  dust  as  the  last  preliminary  before 
commencing.  High  alofb  on  an  estrade  is  enthroned  the 
orchestra,  and  punctually  at  midni;;ht  a  white-gloved 
gentleman  with  an  Olympian  brow  sUu*ts  up  from  some- 
where and  rushes  to  the  front  amid  the  babel  of  a  hundred 
voices  from  below  raised  to  clamor  him  a  welcome.  This 
is  the  great  Monsieur  Strauss.  With  the  glance  and  the 
attitude  of  Napoleon  on  the  field  of  Austerlitz,  he  seizes 
his  baton  and  raps  with  it  on  his  desk  the  three  authoritap 
tive  signals.  Then  he  draws  his  watch  with  his  left  hand 
and  looks  at  it.  At  the  precise  moment  when  he  is  ready, 
but  not  an  instant  before,  that  watch  will  be  returned  to 
his  pocket,  the  baton  will  flash  above  his  head  like  a  scimi- 
tar, and,  at  the  token,  six-and-twenty  fiddlers,  six  players 
on  the  hautboy,  eight  performers  on  the  flute,  sixteen  varied 
instrumentalists  —  horns,  clarions,  and  what  not  —  and  one 
big  drum  will  break  into  melody  like  a  single  fiddler.  It  is  a 
fine  sight,  say  what  you  please ;  take  your  stand  asainst  one 
of  the  corners  of  the  estrade  and  watch.  This  is  the  famous 
Bal  d*Opdra,  the  vision  that  haunts  every  Parisian  school- 
boy's dreams  from  fifteen  to  the  age  of  experience,  when- 
ever that  may  be.  One  must  not  traduce  tne  French  and 
say  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  h3ld  to  the  institutions  that 
suit  them.  The  Bal  d'Op^ra  suits  them,  and  they  have 
held  to  it.  M.  Strauss,  if  consulted  in  time  by  any  of  the 
royal  or  imperial  magnificoes  who  have  crumbled  away 
so  pitifully  from  their  thix)nes  while  he  has  kept  to  his, 
might  have  given  them  more  than  one  good  counsel  on  the 
art  of  ruling.  *'  Watch  my  baton,"  he  mijht  have  said, 
'*  and  now  watch  those  people.  I  slacken,  they  slacken ; 
I  quicken,  they  quicken.  I  stamp  my  foot,  and  their  pace  be- 
comes furious.  I  wave  both  hands  together,  and  their  dance 
bursts,  foaming  and  panting,  into  an  infernal  gallop.  Look  1 
this  is  no  longer  a  mere  dance.  Their  head^  reel  and  their 
bodies  spin.  All  these  men  are  ircnziea.  And  yet— 
halt  I  I  have  thrown  my  baton  down,  and  there  they  are, 
gasping  but  obedient,  and  using  what  little  breath  I  have 
left  in  their  bodies  to  cheer  me  I  Don't  tell  me,  afler  that, 
that  the  people  are  hard  to  govern.  Those  are  all  bakers 
and  grocers,  students  and  loafers,  you  see  below  there — 
the  sort  of  people  who  make  revolutions.  Every  Saturday 
they  come  ncru  and  dance ;  such  characters  are  not  dan- 
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geroas.  The  only  secret  is  to  keep  them  giddy,  as  I  do, 
and  —  to  hold  vour  baton  firm."  Savin«f  which,  M. 
Strauss  miorht  have  shrugsred  his  shouWcrs,  and  wished 
that  the  destiny  of  empires  had  placed  him  for  a  few  years 
on  the  throne.  3ffean^f  hile,  see  liow^  tiie  house  fills.  The  doors 
of  the  boxes  are  bcinci:  unlocked  and  banned.  Miifficd 
forms  m  don>inoe8  and  yelvet  masks  take  their  seats,  screw 
up  their  opera-i^lasses,  and  gaze  with  absorption  on  the 
tumultuous  mob  of  mummers  underneath  them.  Popular 
tradition  will  have  it  that  these  are  countesses  in  disjruise, 
and  a  belief  in  this  legend  forms  one  of  the  m^ny  gilded 
illusions  of  one's  first  bal  d'op^-ra.  Alas!  why  should 
those  illusions  vanish  ?  Why  should  one  ever  learn  that 
the  punches  and  debardeurs  who  dance  \vith  such  de^-per- 
ation  are  not  doing  it  for  their  own  amusement ;  that  the 
champagne  in  the  reireshment-rooms  is  —  well,  let  us  pass 
lightly  over  that;  that  the  countesses  in  disguise  —  well, 
let  us  pass  lightly  again ;  and  that  M.  Strauss,  when  the 
final  gallop  is  over,  is  not  whirled  away  to  the  realms  of 
Satan,  but  croes  home  to  supper  and  to  bed  like  lesser 
mortals  ?  Vanity  of  vanities !  this  is  an  age  ol  ungilded 
gingerbread,  says  M.  Tartine. 

-the  fat  deputy,  however,  M.  Tartine's  friend,  is  inclined 
to  believe  in  everything ;  for  how  can  he  kuqw  that  most  of 
the  dancers  are  paid  forty  sous  a  night  by  the  management? 
After  walking  him  about  for  an  hour,  M.  Tartine  discovers 
that  his  pate  is  empty  of  all  subjects  except  those  which 
concern  the  particular  eatable  which  he  used  to  manufac- 
ture to  the  profit  of  himself  and  the  discomfort  of  the  com- 
munity. What  caused  him  to  howl  at  Versailles  was  the 
rumor  that  there  was  to  be  a  tax  interfering  in  sotne  way 
with  this  eatable ;  but  at  ordinary  times  he  is  a  peace^hli^ 
man,  howling  at  nobody,  and  tormented  only  by  the  suspi- 
cion that,  being  a  deputy,  he  ou'j^ht  to  have  some  political 
opinions  to  carry  about  with  him  —  which,  for  the  moment, 
is  not  the  case.  He  broaches  this  view  to  M.  Tartine.  **  I 
think,"  says  M.  Tartine,  '*  I  would  do  without  opinions.  I 
knew  a  man  who  came  to  grief  through  his  opinions,  and  it 
is  a  painful  thing  to  reflect  that  he  might  have  lived  long 
and  universally  esteemed  it  he  had  had  none."  *'  I  think," 
remarks  the  tat  deputy,  '*  I  should  like  to  have  an  opinion 
on  the  sort  of  government  that  is  best  for  us."  "  So  should 
I,"  answers  M.  Tartine,  *'  but  I  should  keep  it  to  myself  and 
mark  it  *  dangerous.' "  "  Do  you  know,"  murmurs  the  fat 
deputy,  lowering  his  voice  and  treading  unceremoniously  on 
the  toes  of  somebody  in  his  way,  **  Do  you  know  1  thought 
that,  if  I  brought  forward  an  amendment  t^  the  budget,  it 
miiiht  perhaps  drag  me  into  notice  ?  "  "  What  I  "  exclaims 
M.  Tartine,  "you  don't  surely  want  to  get  into 'notice  1 " 
and  he  stops  to  scan  his  companion  as  if  there  were  some- 
thing explosive  in  him.  *'  Well,  no,  it's  not  I,  but  my  wife," 
sighs  the  fat  deputy,  rather  plaintively.  **  ^Vhen  1  was 
elected  she  said,  ^  Now,  it's  not  enou  ^h  to  make  laws, 
Adolphe  (my  name  is  Adolphe)  ;  a  good  deputy  who  wants 
to  be  noticed  introduces  amendments  to  the  budget.'  *  But 
suppose  the  budget  doesn't  need  amendments  ? '  I  sug- 
gested. *  The  budget  always  needs  amendments,'  said  she. 
*  I  think,  though,'  1  answered,  *  I  would  rather  not  be  no- 
ticed.' *  Then,'  replied  she,  *  you  are  a  bad  deputy,'  and 
as,  when  Clarisse  (lier  name's  Ciarisse)  says  these  sorts  of 
things,  she  puts  a  wonderful  amount  of  bitterness  into  them, 
I  thought  it  would  be  better  if  I  drew  up  some  amendments 
to  the  budget."  '*  And  have  you  drawn  up  these  amend- 
ments?" asks  M.  Tartine.  "Yes,"  says  the  fat  deputy, 
lowering  his  voice  again,  and  looking  around  him.  "  See 
here :  perhaps  if  your  paper  supported  these  we  mi'j;ht 
manage  to  pass  them.  I  have  noticed  that  there  are  seven 
brass  buttons  to  the  tunic  of  every  soldier.  By  putting 
those  buttons  farther  apart  one  might  reduce  the  number  to 
five.  Each  button  costing  a  centime;  that  makes  on  an 
army  of  five  hundred  thousand  men  a  saving  of  ten  thou- 
sand firancs."  "  So  it  does,"  says  M.  Tartine,  pensively ; 
"  but  we  can  improve  upon  that.  Why  have  buttons  at  all  ? 
Buttons  are  part  of  the  gear  of  a  discarded  system.  But- 
tons are  a  mark  for  the  enemy.  I  would  suppress  all  the 
seven  buttons,  also  the  two  buttons  in  the  small  of  the  back, 
which  are  absurd,  for  nobody  wants  buttons  there.    Instead 


of  them  I  would  put  hooks  and  eyes,  the  cost  of  which  a 
soldier  should  bear  out  of  his  own  pay,  and  he  should  sew 
them  on  himself  to  teach  him  needlework.  This  would 
combine  education  with  economy,  and  give  ns  fi>rty-five 
thousand  fi-ancs  in  hand."  "Then  there  is  the  yellow 
round  the  collars,"  proceeds  the  fat  deputy,  reading  ntHn  a 
paper;  "the  suppression  of  the  yellow  would  make  a 
diirerence  of  something  like  a  sou  in  the  cost  of  each  coat" 
"  Total  twenty-five  thousand  fi^ncs,"  ejaculates  M,  Tar- 
tine ;  "  we  are  swimming  in  wealth.  Twenty-five  and  forty- 
five  makes  seventy ;  what  is  to  be  done  with  this  seventy 
thousand  ?  "  "  What  do  you  say  to  a  ?rant  of  a  million 
for  the  encouragement  of  manufactures  ?  suggests  the  fat 
deputy,  "  Some  factories  suffered  terribly  during  the  war." 
"  I  say  it's  capital,"  ejaculates  M.  Tartine ;  "  we  shall  of 
course  ^t  the  tax-payer  to  make  up  the  difference,  and 
this  win  be  eminently  fair,  for  when  a  deputy  proposes 
amendments  to  the  budget  the  least  the  nation  can  do  is  to 
be  ir  the  expense."  "  Yes,"  assents  the  deputy,  preoccu- 
pied ;  "  but  1  was  thinking  we  might  lay  a  duty  on  the 
pro  luce  of  other  manufactories  which  have  not  suflfered." 
"  Allow  me  to  bow  to  you,"  interrupts  M.  Tartine,  bending 
double ;  "  it  is  with  ideas  like  those  a  man  becomes  Prime 
Minister.  On  the  day  when  you  enter  office  thouzh,  please 
remember  it  was  I  who  predicted  your  rise ; "  and  again  he 
salutes  with  much  gravity.  Not  displeased,  the  fat  dep 
uty  smiles  to  M.  Tartine's  bows,  and  says — but  nobooy 
ever  knows  what  he  was  about  to  say,  for  just  at  this 
moment,  a  waltz  havin<;  bezun,  there  is  a  swell  in  the 
human  sea,  and,  being  off*  his  miard,the  fat  deputy  is  caught 
up  in  the  surf,  whirled  round  like  a  cork,  and,  notwithst-iiid- 
iug  a  valiant  resistance,  hunied  away  in  an  eddy.  Wnen 
he  regains  his  legs  he  finds  himself  putfing  and  hatlcss  near 
one  of  the  doors  of  exit.  M.  Tartine  hastens  up  laughing, 
with  the  hat,  and  is  on  the  point  of  saying  something  com- 
forting, when  two'  ladies  in  dominoes  and  with  velvet  ina.^k8 
covering  all  of  their  faces  excepting  their  sparkling  eyes 
and  dimpled  chins,  stop  M.  Tartine  oy  laying  their  hands 
on  his  arms,  and  exclaim  together,  "  Eh^  mon  cher^  where 
have  you  been  all  these  weeks  ?  Take  us  to  supper.  Who 
is  that  fat  man  ?  "  M.  Tartine  has  had  no  difficulty  in 
recognizing  Mile.  Fifine,  prima  donna  of  the  Fantaisies 
Gauloises,  and  the  contralto.  Mile.  Cascadette.  **  Hush  1 " 
he  whispers,  mysteriously ;  "  it's  the  Finance  Minister  to 
the  Emperor  of  the  Brazils  out  incog.  You  must  address 
him  with  decorum  and  simplicity.  Great  country  the 
Brazils.  No  halfpence  there.  The  currency's  diamonds." 
Miles.  F.  and  C,  who  are  aware  that  his  Brazilian  Majesty 
and  suite  are  in  Paris,  become  dumb  as  fish,  and  examine 
M.  Tartine's  companion  respectfully  from  behind  their  velvet 
coverinDjs.  "  Who  are  those  ladies  ?  "  murmurs  the  fat  dep- 
uty, with  a  slight  nudge,  for  he  is  not  insensible  to  the  at'- 
tcntion  of  which  he  is  the  object,  and  hopes  that  his  whito 
cravat  has  not  got  much  rumpled.  "Russian  princesses," 
answers  M.  Tarrine ;  "  you  know  the  Bal  d'OpiSra  is  re- 
nowned for  meetings  of  this  sort.  Those  ladies  desire  to 
make  your  acquaintance ;  tlicy  have  heard  of  your  fame  as 
a  manufacturer  and  a  statesman  (the  fat  deputy  reddens  and 
draws  up  his  shirt-coll  .r)  ;  besides  which,  I  may  confide  to 
you  that  tliev  are  both  deeply  versed  in  questions  i  f 
finance."  "  lou  don't  say  so,"  mutters  tlie  fat  deputy,  bash- 
ful, but  preparing  for  the  introduction.  "  Yes,"  says  M. 
Tartine,  "  tney  have  m  wie  the  matter  a  special  study. 
We'll  take  them  to  supper,  and  I  dare  say  they'll  tell  you 
what  to  do  with  a  surplus." 
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At  a  south  of  England  Watering-place  the  police  reports 
are  given  in  poetry  in  the  local  paper. 

M.  Thiers  has,  the  Cologne  Gazette  says,  presented  to  the 
Russian  Ambassador  at  Versailles  a  complete  list  and  pho- 
tographic likenesses  of  tlie  Poles  who  tooK  part  in  the  Rev- 
olution at  Paris,  and  has  also  denounced  the  persons  in  the 
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kingdom  of  Poland  who  entertained  relations  witli  the  Paris 
Coaunane  or  sympathized  with  it. 

Ths  man  who  estimates  thint^  for  the  Enn:1i8h  papers 
informB  us  that  S5,275  persons  ate  their  Christmas  dinner 
within  the  walls  of  London  workhouses. 

The  Assize  Court  of  the  Seine  has  sentenced  the  man- 
ager of  the  Constitution  to  a  year's  imprisonment,  and  a 
fine  of  two  hundred  firancs,  for  publishing  false  news.  This 
is  an  infringement  on  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

SoacE  unknown  indiyidual  has  sent  the  London  Hospital 
a  donation  of  $50,000,  signing  his  letter  simply  '*  A  Friend." 
He  can  scarcely  be  the  ^  friend  in  need  mentioned  by 
the  proTerb,  to  have  so  royal  a  surplus  for  charitable  pur- 
poses. 

Oddlt  enough  the  bicycle-f^ver  has  only  just  reached 
Italy.  Races  are  the  order  of  the  day,  and  we  are  told  that  at 
tiie  last  struggle  between  Milan  and  Novara  the  conqueror 
did  the  distance  of  fcHrty-six  kilometres  (about  twenty-eight 
and  a-half  miles)  in  three  hours  and  a  minute,  without 
ooee  stopping  or  getting  off  his  steed. 

A  London  journal  says  it  speaks  well  for  the  mental 
state  of  the  population  of  that  city  that  during  the  year 
lost  closed  there  has  not  been  a  single  case  of  suicide  by 
drowning  in  the  Serpentine.  This  is  the  first  time  in  forty 
Tears  that  so  much  self-denial  has  been  exercised.  It  should 
be  remarked  that  the  Serpentine  has  been  dry  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  suicidal  season. 

Barox  Seymour  Eibkup'b  library  was  recently  sold  at 
auction  in  London.  One  of  the  most  interesting  items  of 
the  sale  was  a  volume  of  the  Amoroio  Convivioj  on  the  in- 
side of  the  cover  of  which  was  a  small  but  accurate  drawing 
of  the  fresco  of  Dante,  before  it  had  been  destroyed  by 
modem  restoration.  The  Baron,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  the  hero  of  the  discovery  of  the  portrait  of  Dante, 
painted  by  Giotto  on  the  wall  of  the  Podestli  at  Florence. 

The  story  that  has  gone  the  round  of  the  papers  of  Momm- 
sen,  the  German  historian,  having  been  granted  a  pension  of 
ten  thousand  fi*ancs  for  assisting  Napoleon  IIL  in  the  com- 
pilation of  the  ''  History  of  Cassar,"  and  of  having  recently 
written  a  letter  to  M.  Kenan,  claiming  to  have  the  pension 
continued,  is  altogether  contradicted  by  M.  Renan,  who 
Mt  only  denies  having  received  any  such  letter,  but  certi- 
fies of  his  certain  knowledge  that  Mommsen  never  had  a 
■on  of  the  Emperor's  money. 

M.  Thiers  on.  entering  one  of  the  Bureaux  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  recentfy,  was  followed  by  a  large  dog, 
who  jumped  up  barking  and  panting  into  the  President's 
iace.  An  officious  clerk  immediately  started  from  his  desk 
ud  dealt  the  animal  such  a  terrific  blow  on  the  head  with 
t  ruler  that  he  rolled  back  howling  on  the  mat.  The  clerk, 
trimnphant  in  the  deed,  exclaimed,  **  No  dog  shall  harm 
our  valued  President  while  I  am  by."  To  which  the  Presi- 
dent replied  in  a  furious  tone  as  he  rushed  towards  the  an>- 
nud,  "^  But,  fool,  doh,  idiot,  the  dog  is  mine."     Tableau, 

The  Emperor  of  Japan  is  reported  to  be  —  and  cer- 
tainly he  has  the  best  reasons  for  being  —  the  most  jolly 
dog  in  his  realms.  After  living  for  four  years  in  the  strict 
ebserrance  of  the  puerile  formalities  attached  by  ancient 
custom  to  his  rank,  he  has  suddenly  emancipated  himself, 
ttd  rushes  into  society  exactly  like  the  young  heir  just 
cone  into  hit  property.  He  drives  four-in-hand,  wears  a 
I^Qiopean  costume,  drinks  champagne,  and,  save  the  mark, 
tells  anecdotes  of  the  corps  de  ballei  with  considerable 
riTadty  and  cleverness.     Quite  civilized  in  short. 

1^  RuBKix,  in  a  note  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Qom- 
pl^s  of  the  condition  of  the  London  streets,  and  says : 
"I  mean  on  the  1st  January  next,  to  take  three  street- 
•▼eepers  into  constant  service ;  they  will  be  the  first  work- 
people I  employ  with  the  interest  of  the  St.  George's  fund, 
of  which  I  shall  get  my  first  dividend  this  Januair ;  and, 
wherever  I  can  set  leave  from  the  police  and  inhabitants,  I 
^  keep  my  Siree  sweepers  steadily  at  work  for  eight 


hours  a  day ;   and  I  hope  soon  to  show  you  a  bit  of  our 
London  streets  kept  as  clean  as  the  deck  of  a  ship  of  the 

line." 

Masquebadb  balls  do  not  flourish  under  M.  Tliiers. 
Writing  of  a  recent  bal  masque.,  a  Paris  correspondent  Stiys 
it  was  rather  a  failure,  and,  in  fact,  most  of  the  disciples  of 
Clodoche  must  have  come  to  grief  during  the  Commune ; 
the  dominoes  were  few  and  far  between ;  and  as  a  proof 
that  there  was  a  sad  want  of  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the 
dancers,  I  may  mention  that  not  more  than  half  a  dozen 
Corybarites  were  taken  to  the  police-office  for  indulging  in 
figures  which  shocked  the  modesty  of  the  guardians  of 
the  peace.  One  mask  is  reported  to  have  attempted  to 
gain  admittance  disguised  as  a  clock  with  a  Prussian  under 
his  arm,  but  his  money  was  refused. 

Mb.  Charles  G.  Leland's  volume  of  poems,  <<  The 
Music-Lesson  of  Confucius,"  is  attracting  sreat  attention  in 
England.  The  mce  and  Heine-like  &licacy  of  these 
verses  are  a  surprise  to  the  English  critics  who  have  known 
Mr.  Leland  only  by  the  humorous  ballads  of  '^  Hans 
Breitmann."  The  author  has  received  numerous  letters 
from  distinguished  literary  men,  and,  among  the  rest,  one 
from  Lord  Lytton,  which  is  enthusiastic  enough,  to  say  the 
least,  to  satisfy  ihe  most  exacting  poet.  If'  the  general 
public  find  in  Uie  volume  the  excellent  art  and  substance 
which  Lord  Lytton  claims  for  it,  Mr.  Leland  may  very  well 
rest  content. 

The  Alpine  Club  —  an  assemblage  of  gentlemen  who 
annually  break  a  certain  percentage  of  uieir  necks  in 
climbing  the  Alps  —  is  something  which  an  ima^ative 
nature  can  comprehend ;  but  a  club  of  'Wlnter^Batners  is 
simply  incomprehensible.  Yet  such  a  club  exists  in  Lon- 
don, the  memoers  whereol  took  a  swim  in  the  Serpentine 
Stiich  we  believe  was  not  dry)  on  last  Christmas  day. 
ey  all  came  out  alive,  which  was  more  than  they  deserved. 
There  is  one  old  bather  —  we  don't  see  how  he  came  to  be 
an  old  bather,  for  he  ought  to  have  died  long  ago  —  who^ 
when  the  lake  is  covered  with  ice,  comes  each  morning 
with  a  hatchet  with  which  he  smashes  the  frozen  surface, 
and  thus  slowly,  inch  by  inch,  works  his  way  into  the 
water.  The  hideous  suflerings  he  must  endure  when  the 
thermometer  is  several  degrees  below  zero  are  too  terrible 
to  contemplate,  and  the  utmost  sympathy  is  due  to  the 
Humane  Society's  boatmen,  whose  duty  compels  them  to 
witness  his  agony. 

A  MELANCHOLT  death  is  reported  in  the  Scotch  papers 
—  that  of  an  immense  cat,  the  property  of  a  haiiMlresser 
in  Edinburgh.  This  animal  was,  it  is  stated,  one  of  the 
sights  of  Edinburgh,  was  a  model  of  beauty,  and  was  the 
king  of  cats.  So  highly  was  he  esteemed  by  his  fellow- 
citizens  that  he  was  not  permitted  to  take  part  in  the  cat- 
show  the  other  day  in  London,  it  being  considered  that  in 
consequence  of  bus  extreme  obesity  the  journey  would 
prove  too  iatiguin^  for  him.  About  a  month  ap:o  he  began 
to  exhibit  signs  of  failing  health,  and  was  removed  from  the 
shop  to  the  private  residence  of  his  owner,  in  the  hope  that 
change  of  air  might  prove  beneficial.  These  hopes  unfor- 
tunately were  not  realized ;  his  illness  increased  daily,  and 
it  was  found  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  three  veterinary 
surgeons,  who  for  the  last  few  days  of  his  life  prescribed  a 
teaspoonful  of  port  wine  to  be  taken  every  quarter  of  an 
hour.  A  por/-mortem  examination  provea  he  died  of  fat. 
He  was  fifteen  and  a  half  years  old.  He  ought  to  be  sent 
to  a  meirseum. 

A  NOTICE  which  has  lately  sone  the  round  of  the  press, 
both  in  Germany  and  England,  to  the  effect  that  Feuer- 
bach,  the  great  philosopher,  is  literally  starving,  and  that 
subscriptions  are  urgently  needed  for  his  sustenance,  has 
received  a  contradiction,  the  vigor  and  clearness  of  which 
leave  nothing  to  desire.  The  philosopher's  brother,  Dr. 
Friedrich  Feuerbach,  declares,  in  his  and  his  two  sisters' 
names,  that  all  the  piteous  descriptions  in  question  are  as 
false  as  they  are  malicious.  It  is  true  that  the  philosopher 
does  live  with  his  family  in  circumstances  which,  according 
to  the  notions  of  our  times,  must  be  called  very  simple  ana 
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modesty  bnt  there  never  was  or  could  be  a  question  of 
^  dyinz  of  hunger."  It  would  have  been  an  indelible  blot 
upon  the  fame  of  Germany  if  a  man  of  Feuerbach's  calibre 
had  been  allowed  to  sink  mto  distress.  To  readers  at  large 
he  will  be  best  known  bj  his  ^Nature  of  Christiani^," 
which  has  been  translated  into  English.  Students  of  phil- 
osophj  need  not  be  reminded  of  his  "  Thoughts  on  Death 
ana  Immortality/'  and  the  '<  History  of  Modern  Philosophy 
from  Bacon  to  Spinoza,"  <<  Leibnitz,"  <<Bayle,"  and  the 
^  Theogonie."    He  is  now  sixty-seven  years  of  age. 

A  RECENT  number  of  a  leading  Icelandic  newspaper 
contains  an  advertisement  which  to  ladies  will  be  not  a  litr 
tie  alarming.  It  runs  as  follows:  —  *'Two  Russian  mer- 
chants, Messrs.  Johannesberg  and  Welensky,  have  arrived  in 
this  country,  who  are  desirous  of  buying  women's  hair. 
They  pay  well."  The  full  significance  of  this  announce- 
ment will  be  at  once  apparent.  Russia,  which  up  to  this 
time  has  supplied  chignons  with  liberal  hand  to  the  coiffeurs 
of  London  and  Paris,  has  at  length  given  in,  and  the  deal- 
ers have  been  obliged  to  seek  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth  for  the  necessary  material  for  their  trade,  and  to  ^  pay 
well "  for  it.  Probably  the  inducement  thus  held  out  will 
have  the  desired  effect ;  but  when  all  the  available  tresses 
of  poverty-stricken  Icelandic  women  have  fallen  under  the 
scissors  01  Messrs.  Johannesberg  and  Welensky,  where  are 
those  enterprising  gentleman  to  look  for  a  further  supply  ? 
Unless  the  leaders  of  feminine  fashion  can  introduce  a  taste 
for  the  woolly  curls  of  Africa  or  the  coarse  black  hair  of 
the  Tartar  races,  we  fear  that  they  will  some  day  be  com- 
pelled to  content  themselves  with  the  plaits  and  twists  with 
which  nature  has  supplied  them. 

The  Russian  censorship  having  forbidden  the  represen- 
tation of  an  opera  by  Rubinstein  bearing  the  alarming  title 
of  <*  The  Demon,"  it  has  been  hastily  assumed  that  tne  ob- 
jection to  the  work  must  be  of  a  political  kind.  This, 
Bowever,  is  more  than  improbable,  for  it  seems  that  the 
libretto  is  based  on  Lermontoff 's  poem  of  the  same  name, 
which  has  no  more  to  do  with  politics  than  '*  Manfred." 
The  fact  is,  the  dramatic  censorsmp  in  Russia  is  much  more 
scrupulous  in  connection  with  religious  than  with  political 
matters ;  and  the  mere  title  of  the  new  opera  was  enough 
to  alarm  it.  The  best  and  most  popular  Russian  comedies 
are  full  of  political  allusions  whicn  are  largely  tolerated 
so  long  as  they  do  not  point  to  the  Imperial  dignity  itself 
but  plays  dealing  with  religious  subjects  are  generally  pro- 
scribed, and  neither  sacred  nor  utterly  profane  names  may 
be  used  as  titles.  Durins;  the  present  reign  the  two  great 
revolutionary  operas,  "  Guillaume  Tell  "  and  '<  La  Muette 
de  Portici,"  have  both  been  represented  in  Russia;  but 
'*  Mos5  in  Egitto  "  cannot  be  played  under  that  title,  or 
sung  to  the  original  libretto.  ''  Les  Huguenots  "  was  at  one 
time  in  the  list  of  objectionable  works,  and  even  now  '<  Le 
Proph^te "  is  only  tolerated  on  condition  of  its  being  an- 
nounced as  the  "  Siege  of  Ghent." 

The  Levant  Herald  suggests  that  the  Pope  should  be  in- 
vited by  the  Sultan  to  take  up  his  residence  in  Constanti- 
nople. Why,  it  asks,  should  not  the  Sultan  do  a  signal  ser- 
vice to  his  Christian  neighbors  by  taking  in  charge  this 
white  elephant  of  Europe  ?  He  might  offer  a  palace  with- 
out missing  one  among  so  many  —  ahecoming  dUik,  a  guard 
of  honor,  a  state  caique,  and  a  whole  private  post-office  for 
his  Holiness's  special  use.  There  would,  too,  oe  a  touch  of 
historical  completeness  in  the  residence  of  the  Pope  in  the 
city  of  Constantine.  Byzantium  gave  a  capital  to  ancient 
Rome  when  anarchy  and  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians 
threatened  to  break  the  empire  in  pieces.  In  Constantino- 
ple began  the  reign  of  Imperial  Christianity.  Constantino- 
ple was  the  chief  seat  of  Eastern  Christiamty,  as  Rome  was 
that  of  Western  Christianity.  For  a  time  Constantinople, 
Alexandria,  and  the  other  cities  of  the  East  played  a  higher 
part  in  the  stiifes  of  Christianity  than  Rome  and  the  cities 
of  the  West.  With  Constantinople  is  linked  the  history  of 
St.  Athanasius,  St.  Chrysostom,  the  deeds  of  Iconoclasts, 
and  the  most  event^l  years  of  the  Eastern  Church.  Con- 
stantinople withdbrew  ue  Imperial  pomp  and  state  from  a 


city  which  had  ceased  to  be  the  capital  of  any  thing  but  l3ie 
foulest  corruption  that  human  eye  had  ever  seen  or  human 
imagination  nad  ever  conceived ;  and  if  the  Pope  were  to 
follow  the  example  of  Constantine  on  the  plea  that  the  vicar 
of  Christ  could  not  share  the  same  ci^ital  with  an  excom- 
municated and  robber  king,  homage  would  be  done  to  the 
unity  of  history,  and  the  situation  would  be  invested  wi& 
marvellous  dramatic  completeness. 

It  would  seem  that  the  inartistic  and  generally  objection- 
able style  of  entertainment  known  as  ^  op^ra  lx)aff e  "  has 
had  its  day  in  France.  Serious  critics  point  out  thai 
every  *'  op^ra  bouffe  "  which  has  been  brought  out  in  Paris 
since  the  reopening  of  the  theatres  has  been  more  or  less  a 
fiulure.  The  list  includes  *'  La  Boite  de  Pandore,''  **  Bonle 
de  Keige,"  and  "  La  Tour  du  Chien  Vert; "  and  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  the  run  of  ill-luck  will  be  interrupted  by 
the  coming  production  of  M.  Sardou's  ^  Roi  Caio  te,"  which, 
however,  if  it  fails  as  a  musical  and  dramatic  piece,  may  yet 
succeed  as  a  spectacle.  As  to  the  three  burlesque  operas 
named  above,  the  subject  of  the  first  is  sufficiently  indicat- 
ed by  the  title.  The  second  '*  Boule  de  Neige  "  is  a  new 
and  improved  version  of  ^  Barkouf "  by  Scribe  and  Offen- 
bach, which  failed  many  years  ago  at  the  Opera  Comique. 
In  *'  Barkouf"  the  hero  was  a  dog,  which  caused  the  piece 
to  be  described  at  the  time  as  a  '^  Chiennerie  "  in  three 
acts ;  in  ''  Boule  de  Neige  "  he  becomes  a  bear.  '*  The 
Tower  of  the  Green  Dog  "  is  a  zoological  melodrama,  set  to 
music  by  M.  Duprato,  and  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  saddest 
things  ever  witnessed  on  the  French  or  any  other  stage. 

An  effort  is  being  made  among  scientific  men  in  Eng^land 
to  obtain,  if  possible,  a  commutation  or  remission  o?  the 
sentence  passed  upon  M.  Elis^  Reclus,  the  great  French 
physical  geographer.  M.  Elisee  Reclus  has  been  sentenced 
to  transportation  to  a  penal  colony,  for  the  crime  of  being 
found  in  arms  under  the  Commune  and  against  the  Govern- 
ment. It  does  not  appear  to  be  doubtful  that  in  this  matter 
he  could  hardly  have  nelped  himself,  if  he  would ;  that  he 
was  in  fact  acting  under  compulsion;  nor  that  he  had  not 
struck  a  blow  nor  fired  a  rifle  on  behalf  of  tiie  Commune. 
His  real  crime  was  that,  with  the  raw  political  iudgment 
which  purely  scientific  men  often  show,  he  undoubtedly 
sympathized  with  the  Commune,  and  worse  still,  was  found 
to  be  an  enrolled  member  of  that  dreaded  society,  the  Inter- 
nationale, It  is,  however,  quite  beneath  the  Government  of 
France  to  make  war  on  great  scientific  men  of  feeble  politi- 
cal judgment  who  have  not  really  contributed  any  thing 
whatever  to  the  success  of  the  rebellion,  and  whose  servioei 
to  science  have  been  great.  M.  Reclus  is  now  so  ill  with  his 
imprisonment  and  poor  diet,  that  he  cannot  stand  without 
assistance.  All  the  scientific  societies  of  France  have,  with 
one  voice,  asked  for  his  pardon,  and  now  English  science  is 
likely  to  unite  in  the  same  entreaty. 

Fbom  the  Times  of  India  we  leam  that  a  militarr  o^ 
fence  has  been  punished  with  just  severity.  A  very  distin- 
guished and  very  fat  Sikh  officer  of  a  cavalry  regiment  has 
been  removed  from  the  service  on  the  ground  of  undue  obes- 
ity. It  is  not  many  months,  adds  Uie  Times  of  India, 
since  a  medical  board  sat  in  Calcutta  upon  an  officer  and  a 
companion  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath  n>r  the  same  fleshly 
failing.     The  Grovemment  desired  to  know  whether  CoL 

could  possibly  discharge  the  duties  of  a  field-officer. 

The  reply  was,  '*  Certainly,  if  a  horse  strong  enough  to 
carry  him  can  be  found."  The  Indian  Daily  NewSf  comment- 
ing on  this  crusade  against  the  &t,  points  out  to  the  Eng- 
lish Government  the  fact  that  they  are  but  reverting  to  the 
system  pursued  in  olden  days.  Spartans  who  presumed  to 
get  fat  were  soundly  whipped.  One  Nauclis,  an  extremely 
stout  person,  was  publicly  exposed  and  threatened  with 
perpetual  banishment  if  he  did  not  quickly  regain  a  prop^ 
and  Spartan  figure.  It  is  doubtful  nowever,  whether  any 
Government  would  now  be  strong  enough  to  pass  a  measure 
legalizing  the  chastisement  of  the  corpulent ;  but  in  the 
mean  time  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  fat  people  enjoy  oer- 
tain  privileges  to  which  they  are  not  equitabnr  entitledf.  Why, 
for  instance,  should  a  cabman  be  compelled  to  take  a  pa^ 
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een^  weighing  two  hundred  pounds  for  the  same  fare 
as  Siat  paid  hy  a  passenger  weighing  only  one  hundred  ? 
The  same  argument  applies  to  rauway  passengers,  who  are 
ooDveyed  at  rates  not  calculated  as  in  the  case  of  goods, 
vith  reference  to  weight.  It  may  seem  unfeeling  to  call  atr 
tention  to  these  facts,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  if  fatness 
brought  pecuniary  inconveniences  in  its  train,  many  estima- 
ble persons  who  now  by  indolence  and  oyer-indulgence  of 
their  appetites  aUow  themselves  to  attain  unnecessary  pro- 
portions, would  at  once  become  active  and  abstemious ;  and 
while  growing  *'  small  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less," 
would  be  rewarded  by  gaining  in  money  what  they  lost  in 
flesh. 

It  is  no  longer  the  practice  to  hang  red  curtuns  round 
the  rooms  occupied  by  patients  with  the  small-pox,  and 
indeed  color  is  not  supposed  generally  to  exercise  any  influ- 
ence on  health  or  disease,  xet,  however  true  this  may  be 
as  regards  animals,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  color  has 
an  important  relation  to  the  growth  and  existence  of  plants. 
IL  Bert  has  (says  Galignani)  addressed  an  interesting 
oommunication  on  this  subject  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Earing  placed  twenty-five  kinds  of  plants  in  a  greenhouse 
proYided  with  glazed  frames  of  various  hues,  he  watched 
their  progress  under  the  influence  of  the  different  lights 
they  received.  Milfoil,  mullen,  violets^  cactuses,  and  house- 
leeu  were  among  them ;  besides  green  cryptogamia,  plants 
strongly  tinged  ^ith  red,  such  as  perillse,  and,  lastly,  firs. 
The  individuals  of  each  species  were  of  the  same  size,  hav- 
ing been  sown  at  the  same  time.  The  glass  of  the  frames 
was  respectively  transparent  white,  dulled  white,  black,  red, 
jeQow,  green,  and  blue;  and  the  whole  greenhouse  was 
ihielded  firom  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  The  observations 
commenced  on  the  20th  of  June ;  on  the  24th  various  seeds 
were  sown  which  all  sprang  up  at  the  same  time  in  all  situ- 
ations. On  the  15th  of  Jmy  the  plants  requiring  the  sun 
were  all  dead  under  the  black  and  green  frames,  and  were 
▼erv  sickly  under  the  other  colors,  especially  the  red.  The 
other  plants  were  all  declining.  The  mortality  continued 
to  increase,  and  on  the  2d  of  August  all  were  dead  under 
the  blackened  glass,  except  the  cactus,  the  lemna,  firs,  and 
maidenhair.  Under  the  green  glass  nothing  was  left  alive  , 
except  the  geraniums,  celery,  and  houseleek,  besides  those 
that  were  not  dead  under  the  black ;  but  all  were  in  a  bad 
state.  The  mortality  was  much  less  under  the  red  glass, 
and  still  less  under  the  yellow  and  blue.  On  the  20th  of 
Angnst  the  aeotyledons  alone  were  still  alive,  though  perish- 
inz  under  the  black  and  green ;  and  as  to  the  rest,  the  red 
had  proved  more  hurtful  to  them  than  the  yellow  and  blue. 
Tlie  stalks  were  much  taller,  but  also  much  weaker,  under 
the  red ;  blue  seemed  to  be  the  color  least  detrimental  to 
the  plants,  —  their  greenness  had  remained  natural,  and  even 
deeper  than  under  the  yellow.  The  plants  sown  on  the 
24th  of  June  had  all  died  off  very  quiclcly  under  the  black 
tnd  green,  later  under  the  red,  and  had  thriven  better 
onder  the  blue  than  under  the  yellow.  As  for  the  plants 
mder  the  white  glass,  they  all  continued  to  live,  tnough 
leas  luxuriantly  under  the  aulled  than  under  the  transpar- 
ent glass. 

The  German  papers  have  recently  had  a  great  deal  to 
ny  about  their  universities  and  the  reforms  proposed  re- 
pirdbff  the  professors,  who  are  either  too  old  or  too  im- 
derpaid  fully  to  carry  out  the  ideal  of  an  Alma  Mater.  It 
is  interesting  to  learn  what  is  said  on  the  professors'  side  re- 
earding  the  academical  youth  at  their  feet.  At  the  recent 
wonders'  feast  of  the  University  of  Erlangen,  the  newly 
elected  prorector.  Dr.  von  Hofmann,  made  an  inaugural 
speech,  which  must  have  been  far  from  pleasant  to  those  of 
hu  hearers  whom  it  chiefly  concerned.  Taking  as  his 
theme  **  The  task  of  the  German  universities  in  the  new 
German  Empire,"  he  chose  as  his  *<  text "  the  words  of  M. 
L^n  Gautier,  *<  The  strength  of  Germany  lies  in  her  uni- 
Yersities.''  Starting  from  the  premises  that  those 
edocated  at  universities  were  of  all  citizens  called  upon 
to  guide  the  public  Ufe  of  the  nation,  he  declared  it  to 
be  the  present  task  of  the  universities  to  keep  alive 
within  uie  hearts  of   the  students  —  apart  from    teach- 


ing them  what  they  needed  for  their  special  future  calling 
and  profession  —  tne  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  State,  and  to 
enable  them  to  guard  this  unity  against  all  attacks  and 
dangers.  There-  were  three  sides  whence  already  such 
dangers  were  looming, —  the  political,  the  social,  and  the 
theological.  Having  fully  sketched  the  way  in  which  this 
aim  was  to  be  achieved,  he  suddenly  startled  his  audience 
by  the  declaration  that  at  present  me  life  at  Crerman  uni- 
versities, the  industry  and  knowledge  of  the  students,  were 
by  no  means  of  a  nature  to  verify  the  word  quoted  from  the 
*' foreigner."  He  was  too  old,  he  continued,  to  say  any 
thing  which  he  had  not  learned  by  long  experience,  and  not 
foolish  enough  to  speak  otherwise  than  according  to  this 
experience.  The  vast  majority  of  the  students,  so  tar  from 
preparing  for  this  wider  and  higher  calling,  neglected  even 
the  studies  of  their  own  special  calling. 

How  should  they  ever  become  leaders  of  the  nation's  pub- 
lic life  ?  In  most  cases  the  way  in  which  the  student  now 
passed  the  most  precious  period  of  his  life  was  absolute 
waste,  often  worse.  ''  The  words  of  our  great  poet, '  Hard 
weeks,  merry  feasts,'  are  by  our  students  tumea  in  such  a 
way  that  it  was  only  the  merry  feasts  which  gave  them 
hard  weeks."  Whether  things  would  improve,  who  could 
-tell  ?  Whether  his  own  word  would  be  of  any  use  ?  It 
was  the  word  of  a  single  man,  and  had  fulfilled  the  hour 
for  which  it  was  intended.  <^  Bom  out  of  bitter  grief,  may 
it  not  be  buried  in  it  I  "  Thus  the  venerable  professor  con- 
cluded, and  the  sensation  among  his  large  audience  was 
yery  different  from  the  feeling  generaUy  produced  by  aa 
academical  sermon.  < 
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The  day  is  dark  and  the  night 

To  him  that  would  search  their  heart ; 

No  lips  of  doud  that  will  part, 
Nor  morning  sonc^  in  the  lignt : 

OnlVj  gazine  alone, 

To  nim  wild  shadows  are  shown, 

Deep  under  deep  unknown 
And  height  above  unknown  height 
Still  we  say  as  we  go, 

":  DV 


» 


"  Strange  to  think  oy  the  way. 
Whatever  there  is  to  know, 
That  shall  we  know  one  day. 


XL 


The  Fast  is  over  and  fled ; 
Named  new,  we  name  it  the  old  ; 
Thereof  some  tale  hath  been  told. 
But  no  word  comes  from  the  dead ; 
Whether  at  all  they  be, 
Or  whether  as  bond  or  free. 
Or  whether  they  too  were  we, 
Or  by  what  spell  they  have  sped. 
Still  we  say  as  we  go,  — 
"  Strange  to  think  by  the  way, 
Whatever  there  u  to  know, 
That  shall  we  know  one  day." 


ra. 

What  of  the  heart  of  hate 
That  beato  in  thy  breast,  0  Time  1  — 
Hod  strife  from  the  furthest  prime, 
And  anguish  of  fierce  debate ; 
War  that  shatters  her  slain. 
And  peace  that  grinds  them  as  grain. 
And  eyes  fixed  ever  in  vain 
On  the  pitiless  eyes  of  Fate. 

Still  we  say  as  we  go,  — 
"  Strange  to  think  by  the  way, 
Whatever  there  is  to  know, 
That  shall  we  know  one  day." 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


[Pbbbuart  .% 


IV. 

What  of  the  heart  of  lore 
That  bleeds  in  thj  hreast,  0  Man  t^ 
Thy  kiflses  snatched  'neath  the  baa 
Of  fan^  that  mock  them  above ; 
Thjr  bells  prolonged  unto  knells, 
Thj  hope  that  a  breath  dispels, 
Thy  bitter,  forlorn  farewells. 
And  the  empty  echoes  thereof? 
Still  we  say  as  we  go,  — 
*'  Stranee  to  think  by  the  war, 
Whatev^  there  is  toinow,    ^ 
That  shall  we  know  one  day." 

V. 

The  sky  leans  dumb  on  the  sea, 
Aweary  with  all  its  wings ; 
And  oh  1  the  song  the  sea  sings 
Is  dark  everlastingly. 
Our  past  is  clean  foigot ; 
Our  present  is  and  is  not ; 
Our  future's  a  sealed  scedplot ; 
And  what  betwixt  them  are  we  ? 

What  words  to  say  as  we  go  ? 

What  thonghts  to  think  by  the  way  t 
What  truth  may  there  be  to  snow. 
And  shall  we  know  it  one  day  1 

Dahtb  Gabbisl  Bossbttx. 


FIXINQ  THE  DAY. 


Says  Patrick  O'Brien  to  Kathleen  Mnlreddin, 

"  Now  why  uxmH  you  be  fixin'  the  day  of  our  weddin'  1 '' 


Says  Kathleen,  "  Why,  Fat,  what  a  hnrry  you're  in. 
Can't  you  wait  till  the  summer  comes  round  to  begin  1 
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"  Oh,  no,  Kathleen,"  says  Fat ; ''  in  all  sinse  and  all  raison 
The  winter's  the  properest  marryin'  saison ; 
For  to  comfort  one's  self  from  the  frost  and  the  rain 
There's  nothing  like  weddin'  in  winter,  'tis  plain." 


If  it's  only  protection  you  want  from  the  oowld. 
There's  a  country  they  call  the  Equator,  I'm  tould. 
That  for  single  young  men  is  kept  hot  through  the  year-* 
Where's  the  use  of  your  marryin'  1  be  off  wid  you  there. 

Fatbiok. 

But  there's  also  a  spot  not  so  frequently  warmed. 
Set  aside  for  ould  maids,  called  the  Pole,  I'm  informed ; 
Where  some  momin',  if  still  she  can't  make  up  her  mind, 
A  misfortunate  colleen  called  Kathleen  youll  find. 

Kathlbbn. 

Is  it  threat'nin'  yon  are  that  7*0  die  an  ould  maid 
Who  refused  for  your  sake  Mr.  Lawrence  McQuatde  f 
'Thin'  I  think  I'll  forgive  him  —  for  this  I'll  be  boand. 
That  ht*d  wait  like  a  lamb  till  the  summer  came  round. 

Fatbicx. 

Now,  it's  thinkin'  I  am  that  this  same  Mr.  Larry 
Is  what  makes  you  so  slow  in  agreeing  to  marry. 

Kathlbbh. 

And  your  wish  to  be  settled  wid  me  in  such  haste 
Doesn't  prove  that  you're  Jealous  of  Aim  In  the  laste. 

Fatbiok. 
Well,  well  not  say  that  Kathleen  will  die  an  ould  maid : 


And  well  botfaflr  no  more  abont  Larry  MicQnaide. 

Fatbicx. 

But,  Kathleen,  mavrone,  shnre  then  weddin's  in  springs 
When  the  Long  Fast  is  out,  are  as  common  a  thing 
As  the  turft  on  a  rick,  or  stones  in  a  wall ; 
Why,  you  miirht  just  as  well  not  be  married  at  alL 
But  a  weddin  ,  consider,  at  this  side  of  Lent, 
Would  be  thought  such  a  far  more  surprisin'  evint ; 


So  delightful  to  all  at  this  dull  time  of  jwr^ 
Now  say  "yes,"  for  the  sake  of  the  neighbors. 


my  dear. 


No,  Patrick,  well  wed  when  the  woods  and  the  graai 

Wave  a  welcome  of  purtiest  green  as  we  pass 

Through  the  sweet  cowslip  nrcadow,  and  up  by  the  mill. 

To  the  chapel  itself  on  the  side  of  the  hill : 

Where  the  thorn  that's  now  sighing  a  widow's  lamint. 

In  a  bridesmaid's  costume  '11  be  simlin'  contint ; 

Whilst  the  thrush  and  the  blackbird  pipe  "  Haste  to  the  w«ddia' 

Of  Patrick  O'Brien  and  Kathleen  Mulreddin." 


Patbick. 
Will  you  really  promise  that,  Kathleen,  yon  rogne  f 

Kathlbbb. 

Whisper,  Patrick,  the  contract  I'll  seal  with  — apogw,    [Kisam 
mm.] 

Shibl  Dhvt. 


Bubkett's  Flayobibo  Eztbaotb.  —  The  nq)enants  of  tkem 
extracts  consists  in  their  perfect  purity  and  preat  streStfjth.  xhtj  are 
warranted  free  from  the  poisonous  oils  and  acids  which  enter  into 
the  composition  of  many  of  the  &ctitious  fruit  fiavon  now  in 
the  market.  They  are  not  only  true  to  their  names,  but  are  pre- 
pared from  fruits  of  the  best  quality,  and  are  so  highly  concen- 
trated that  a  comparatively  small  quantity  only  need  to  be  used. 
JosBPH  BcRNBTT  ft  Co.,  Bostou,  Manufacturers  and  Fto- 
prietors.    For  sale  by  all  Grocers  and  Druggists. 

Ax  Abtigui  of  Tbub  Mbbit.  — "  Brown's  Bronchial  Tro 
ches  "  are  the  most  popular  article  in  this  country  or  Enrope  fin* 
Throat  Diseases  and  Coughs,  and  this  popularity  is  based  upon 
real  merit 

Q;^^  Sbb  advertisement  of  Mr.  John  E.  M  Gilley,  in  this 
number,  regarding  the  popular  seven-thirty  Gold  Loan. 

Neveb  was  such  a  revolution  in  the  eating  worid  created  as  by 
the  introduction  of  the  Halford  Leicestershibb  Tablb 
Sacce,  now  sold  by  every  grocer,  and  in  use  by  ncariy  every 
family.  They  who  have  had  it  once,  will  on  no  account  m 
without  it:  and  they  who  have  not  yet,  for  only  fifty  cents, 
obtained  a  bottle  of  the  best  relish  ever  |>ut  upon  a  table,  make 
haste  to  follow  the  wise  example  of  their  neighborB.  —  Bottm 
Journal. 

Wbll  Kbown,  —  The  Axbbioak  Housb,  Bostob.  Messia. 
Bice  keep  pace  with  the  times,  and  supply  every  valuable  im- 
provement for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  their  guests, 

Sl^  See  advertisement  of"  Writb'b  SpboiaIiTT  fob  Dtb- 
PBPSIA  "  in  this  number. 

ExAX PLB  FOB  THB  Ladxbs.  —  Mrs.  L.  Y.  Phillips^  of  Brook- 
lyn, has  used  her  Wheeler  ft  Wilson  Machine  sinoe  October, 
1863,  dress-making  in  families,  without  repairs;  earning  som^ 
times  $4  to  $5  a  day. 

Youth  akd  Beautt  is  the  envy  of  every  lady,  and  delight 
of  gentlemen.  Ladies  who  are  not  blessed  Jby  nature  can  rerj 
much  improve  their  beauty  by  usin^  Geo.  W.  Laird's  "  Bloom 
of  Youth."  It  will  remove  aU  blemishes  from  the  skin,  leaving 
it  perfectly  beautiful.  Sold  at  all  druggists'  in  the  United  States. 
Depot,  5  Gold  Street,  New  York. 
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IASl  SFUR6E0N  IN  ROME. 


WE  are  almost  ashamed  to  allude  to  the  old  joke  about 
the  man  who  visited  Rome  and  told  his  Mends  on 
his  return  home  that  the  city  was  very  fine,  but  that  some 
of  the  public  buildini^s,  such  as  the  Coliseum,  were  very 
much  out  of  repair,  x  et  it  is  difficult  not  to  think  of  this 
familiar  story  when  we  read  the  account  given  by  Mr. 
Spargeon  of  his  visit  to  the  Eternal  City.  The  fresh, 
simple,  and  ingenuous  confessions  of  a  perfectly  imsophi^ 
ticated  traveller  are  always  interesting,  and  are  nearly 
always  worth  something.  From  the  conventional  and 
stereotyped  admiration  of  the  stock  tourist  who  goes  along 
determined  to  admire,  nothing  can  be  learned;  but  the 
honest  and  euileless  outpourings  of  a  thoroughly  nxAvt  and 
original  inteUigence  are  usually  well  worth  a  hearing.  Mr. 
Spcuveon's  descriptions  prove  that  Rome  can  even  yet  be 
described  from  an  absolutely  novel  point  of  view.  We 
have  had  every  other  kind  of  delineation  over  and  over 
again.  Never  oefore  that  we  know  has  Rome  been  made 
the  subject  of  a  public  lecture  by  a  visitor  who  cared  abao- 
lately  nothing  about  its  art  treasures  and  its  associations, 
and  who  yet  luid  ability  enough  to  make  his  very  indifier^ 
ence  seem  to  his  audience  an  evidence  of  superiority. 
When  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  visited  Rome  we  really  thought 
that  Bow  bells  had  rung  their  final  and  triumphal  peal 
over  the  downfidl  cS.  the  imperial  city  of  histcHry  and  art 
But  Dickens  was  an  enthusiast^  a  Byron,  a  de  Stael,  when 
compared  with  Mr.  Spurgeon,  and  he  had  moreover  none 
of  tnat  fervor  of  religious  anger  which  so  often  anisLates 
the  breast  of  the  eloquent  Baptist  preacher.  Mr.  Dickens, 
to  be  sure,  was  sadly  out  ot  place  in  Rome.  His  mind 
was  entirely  out  of  harmony  with  the  memories  and  the 
^nius  of  the  place.  His  sssthetic  standard  was  at  all  times 
simple  and  ready ;  he  compared  every  spot  he  visited 
witn  some  part  of  London,  and  any  thing  that  was  not 
'like  London  he  did  not  like.  But  the  spirit  in  which  he 
studied  Rome  was  positively  reverential  when  compared 
with  Uie  bold  controversial  aggressiveness  wherewith  Mr. 
Spargeon  sturdily  tackled  it  and  its  sights,  its  traditions, 
glories,  sorrows,  splendor  and  shame.  There  is  such  an 
odd  blending  of  rough  good  sense,  manly  honesty,  and 
grotesque  absurdity,  in  Mr.  Spurgeon's  account  ol  his  obser- 
vations, that  we  positively  think  his  visit  may  come  to 
have  hereafter  a  sort  of  archaeological  interest.  It  shows 
08  Rome  in  a  new  light  We  know  what  poets  and  artists 
have  thought  of  it  We  know  how  travellers,  hardly 
more  sympathetic  with  Rome's  modern  religion  than  Mr. 
Spmpon  himself,  frtnn  John  Evelyn  to  Goethe,  and  firom 
Goetne  to  Hawthorne^  have  been  conquered  and  capti- 
Tated  by  it  We  know  what  the  regular  cockney  mirth- 
maker,  the  small  imitator  of  Dickens,  has  thought  of  it ; 
what  easy  fun  he  has  made  of  its  ruins,  and  what  a  charm- 
in$C  savor  of  London  slane  and  the  humors  of  the  music 
halls  he  has  managed  to  infuse  into  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Coliseum.  But  mr,  Spurgeon  has  the  firankness  and  the 
courage  to  tell  us  for  the  first  time  what  Rome  looks  like  to 
the  eyes  of  an  ingenuous  British  Dissenter,  who  hates  the 
Papacy,  does  not  care  a  fiurthing  lor  the  statues  of  Apollo, 
has  not  a  grain  of  the  cynic  about  him,  was  anxious  to 
enjoy  his  trip,  and  say  the  best  he  could  of  every  thing  where 
honesty  would  allow. 
Ihe  narrative  firom  first  to  last  is  ingenuous  to  a  degree 


rare  in  our  outworn  times.  Mr.  Spurgeon  described  the 
whole  progress  of  his  journey  in  the  regular  good,  old-fash- 
ioned way.  He  gave  the  substance  of  his  notes  concerning 
that  strange  and  outrof-the-way  place,  Dijon,  and  the  new- 
ly-discovered scenery  of  Nice,  with  a  cravity  which,  for  the 
time,  must  have  almost  compelled  ms  hearers,  to  forget 
that  both  places  are  far  better  l^nown  to  the  average  Lon- 
doner than  Croydon  or  Gravesend.  He  found  that  London 
was  the  only  place  after  all  to  get  good  oranges.  He  did 
not  ^nk  much  of  Genoa  the  superb ;  he  saw  nothing  par- 
ticularly superb  in  it  He  was  mudi  impressed  by  the  arch 
of  Titus  at  Rome  beeause  he  thought  that  the  reliefs  rep- 
resenting the  return  of  Titus  with  the  spoils  of  Jerusalem 
ought  to  satisfy  any  infidel  of  the  truth  of  the  Bible.  It  is 
evident  that  Mr.  Spurgeon  regards  the  errors  of  the  Romaii 
Catholic  Church  as  plain,  downright  mistakes,  which  it 
requires  nothing  but  the  sturdy  good  sense  of  a  bold  and 
honest  Briton,  with  a  gift  of  speech,  to  set  right  once  and 
ferever.  The  genius  of  the  place,  the  influence  of  climate, 
atmosphere,  and  tradition,  the  sacred  memories  of  the  past, 
the  sweetness  of  even  delusion  and  error  that  are  conse- 
crated by  long  inheritance,  the  grandeur  of  a  local  history 
stretching  ba^  into  chaos  and  old  night — all  these 
count  fi)r  nothing  to  the  square  and  resolute  intelligence  of 
Mr.  Spuigeon.  The  fact  that  even  in  our  own  day  these 
superstitions  have  had  an  uncontrollable  fascination  for 
men  of  the  purest  natures  and  the  highest  and  subtlest 
intellects — men  like  Father  Kewman  and  Archbishop 
Manning  —  this  fact  causes  Mr.  Spm*geon*s  robust  convic- 
tions and  outspoken  contempt  to  mouR  no  feather.  He  di»- 
coursed  of  the  cruelties  formerly  practised  on  the  Jews  in 
the  Ghetto  with  as  sincere  a  horror  as  if  it  were  not  open 
to  any  Roman  who  thought  fit  to  lecture  on  the  barbarities 
formerly  practised  on  the  Jews  in  England.  He  was  as 
earnestly  and  good-humoredly  mirthful  over  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  washing  amon^  Italian  populations,  as  if  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  slums  of^  Southward  put  in  practice  every 
hour  the  famous  soap-and-water  specific  of  Diana  of  Poic- 
tiers.  Li  fiu)t,  he  settled  every  thing  on  blunt  British  princir 
pies.  He  dealt  with  Rome,  its  antiquities,  its  errors,  its 
past  and  its  future,  in  the  spirit  of  one  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  every  nation  —  whatever  its  tendency,  history, 
or  temper — has  only  to  open  its  e^^i^  to  what  England, 
and  mora  particularly  the  southern  part  of  London,  is 
doing ;  to  consider  the  ways  of  Southwark  and  be  wise. 

Now,  no  one  can  doubt  that  a  great  deal  of  the  influence 
and  the  success  of  Mr.  Spurgeon —  a  great  deal  of  the  gen^' 
nine  good  accomplished  by  him — may  be  traced  to  this 
simple,  downright  way  of  looking  at  complicated  questions 
and  going  to  work.  A  man  of  thoughtful,  meditative,  aes- 
thetic mind  might  say  much  finer  and  truer  things  about 
Rome,  but  he  would  probably  never  do  a  tithe  of  tne  good 
Mr.  Spurgeon  accomplishes  in  Southwark.  Lideed,  the 
career  of  England  herself  is  fairly  enough  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Spurgeoirs  practical  success  at  home,  and  his  rough- 
and-ready  way  of  pronouncing  upon  things  abroad.  Any 
one  who  reads  what  Mr.  Spurgeon  said  on  Rome,  and  re- 
members that  the  eloquent  preacher  influences,  guides,  and 
represents  the  mind  of  a  iniole  mass  of  the  most  upright 
and  earnest  of  the  London  population,  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  why  England  is  not  like  Italy.  But 
he  will  have  iust  as  Uttle  difficulty  in  understanding  why 
England  has  been  so  singularly  unsuccessful  in  most  of  her 
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dealings  with  alien  races.  She  has  never  been,  in  this  direc- 
don,  sympathetic.  Her  general  turn  of  mind  is  efiectively, 
although  of  course  somewhat  grotesquely,  symbolized  in 
Mr.  Spurgeon's  recent  discourse.  Mr.  Spurgeon  deserves 
the  credit,  too,  of  having  boldly  said  what  a  great  many 
people  thin|c.  If  every  tourist  had  his  courage  and  his 
powers  of  speech,  we  should  find  that  his  way  of  looking  at 
Kome  is  more  akin  to  the  average  British  sort  of  thin^  than 
either  the  passionate  homage  of  a  Byron,  or  the  cultivated 
indiflference  of  a  Sir  Charles  Coldstream.  There  is  a  sort  of 
incongruity  in  Mr.  Spurgeon's  being  in  Rome  at  all  which 
lends  flavor  and  zest  to  his  lecture.  Mr.  Disraeli's  well- 
known  saying  about  the  people  who  have  &ith  in  Birken- 
head and  none  in  Damascus  reads  ratlier  tamely,  when  we 
think  of  Mr.  Spurgeon  expounding  the  lessons  and  pro- 
claiming the  moral  of  Kome. 


DOCTOR  FAUVEL. 

CTranalftted  ftur  Evbbt  Satcsdat  from  tba  Bmv  da  J>eux  Mjndet.2 

L 

"Michel,  the  cottage  is  let  I " 

**  WTiat  cottage  ?  "  inquired  my  husband  mechanically. 

We  had  been  married  only  a  few  months,  and  for  a  still 
shorter  time  we  had  lived  at  Amerville.  Michel  Colonge, 
my  husband,  hoped,  by  the  help  of  his  &mily  connections 
and  friendships,  to  establish  himself  quickly  in  good  prac- 
tice ;  and  to  tnat  object  he  devoted  a  conra^  and  an  activity 
which  never  relaxed.  For  my  own  part  I  had  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  bearing  the  discomforts  of  my  new  situation 
with  good  humor.  The  life  of  a  country  doctor  appeared 
to  me  scarcely  endurable.  It  was  never  without  a  degree 
of  irritation  that  I  saw  Michel  return  so  often  too  much 
fatigued  to  pay  the  least  attention  to  what  I  had  to  tell 
him,  or  so  many  times,  in  consequence  of  some  serious 
accident,  depart  in  haste  as  soon  as  dinner  was  over,  to 
return,  very  frequently,  only  late  in  the  evening.  Noticing^ 
that  he  was  even  more  than  usually  abstracted,  I  replied 
.with  a  good  deal  of  impatience,  — 

"The  cottage  so  long  unoccupied;  the  same  that  you 
yourself  declared,  when  we  went  to  see  it,  too  inconvenient 
to  be  inhabited." 
•"  And  who  may  the  intrepid  tenant  be  ?  " 
•"  A  doctor.  Don't  be  alarmed,"  1  added.  "From  what 
has  been  told  me  he  has  already  made  his  fortune,  and  it  is 
only  by  great  persuasion  that  any  one  can  succeed  in  getting 
him  even  to  a  consultation." 

"Js.he  married  ?  " 

"  That  is  not  known ;  but  it  appears  to  me  hardly  likely, 
and  he  certainly  has  no  children.  A  wife  and  children 
would  be  sadly  out  of  place  in  that  strange  house." 

My' husband  was  no  longer  listening  to  me.  His  fears 
being  ouieted  as  to  the  injury  which  another  doctor  estab- 
lished in  the  same  village  with  himself  might  do  him,  he 
hastened  to  read  his  newspaper  before  beginning  his  after- 
noon visits. 

The  little  pcoperty  known  as  the  chalet  de  la  Rochette, 
was  composed  of  two  fine  but  exceedingly  contracted  tene- 
meat^,  joined  by  a  kind  of  covered  passage  which  ndght  be 
closed  at  will.  Each  of  these  tenements  had  a  separate 
entrance,  and  might  on  occasion  be  inhabited  independently 
of  the  other.  A  large  garden,  divided  into  two  equal  parts 
by  a  thick  hedg^  surrounded  this  singular  edifice,  which 
seemed  capable  of  being  occupied  only  by  two  bachelors 
having  intimate  relations  with  each  ouer.  The  furniture 
arrived.  It  consisted,  as  we  very  soon  knew,  of  two  complete 
sets.  Next,  the  surprise  of  the  villagers  reached  its  height 
some  days  later  when  a  double  supply  of  servants  came  to 
occupy  the  house,  or  rather  the  houses,  so  prepared.  I  re- 
memoer  ^vinjg  passed  more  than  one  afternoon  in  watching 
for  the  arrival  of  our  new  neighbors  (our  house  was  the 
nearest  to  the  chalet) ;  at  last  my  perseverance  was  rewarded. 
Attracted  to  the  window  by  the  noise  of  a  post-chaise,  I 
observed  a  womanreclining  on  the  back  seat,  another  woman 


being  on  the  fix>nt  seat;  the  carriage  contained  bat  two  ^ 
sons.  About  an  hour  afterwards,  a  middle-aged  man  who 
was  unknown  to  me  passed  rapidly  on  horseback  by  mr 
windows.  It  was  Dr.  Fauvel.  "  Tney  have  come,"  said  1 
to  Michel  as  soon  as  he  retomed,  "  and  we  are  still  wholly 
in  the  dark." 

I  ought  to  say,  to  excuse  myself,  that,  being  a  stranger,  I 
was  very  much  alone  in  that  little  village,  and  that  the 
arrival  of  a  woman  with  whom,  perhM»Sy  I  might  have  agree- 
able relations,  was  for  me  an  event  oi  real  importance. 

Sunday  came.  A  seat  had  been  engaged  for  the  Fanveb 
in  the  psoish  church,  and  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  evay- 
body  the  doctor  entered  and  occupied  it  a  few  minutes 
before  the  beginning  of  the  service.  He  was  a  man  of 
forty  or  forty-nve  years,  slightly  pale,  tall  and  thin.  He 
had  admirable  manners,  fine  and  mtellectual  features,  with 
a  shade  of  sadness  in  them.  Although  he  had  rery  beauti- 
ful eyes,  his  look,  impressed  with  a  vague  uneasiness,  pro* 
duced  almost  always  a  singular  effect  upon  those  who  saw 
it  for  the  first  time.  He  seemed  very  Uttle  disturbed  at 
finding  himself  the  object  ot  general  and  ill-disguised  curi- 
osity, and  left  church  without  taking  the  least  notice  of  any 
one.    Madame  Fauvel  did  not  appear  at  church  that  day. 

The  week  that  followed  was  notable  for  two  events :  the 
appearance  of  a  coppeiMsolored  door-plate  on  one  of  the 
doors  of  the  chalet,  and  the  visit  of  the  doctor  to  our  cur^; 
but  the  latter,  an  austere  and  silent  man,  informed  no  one  of 
the  'detiuls  of  the  interview.  On  Saturday  of  the  same  week, 
Michel  having  returned  home  early,  I  tried  to  persuade 
him  that  a  visit  to  Dr.  Fauvel  would  be  both  a  mark  of  re- 
spect to  a  brother  physician,  and  an  act  of  neighborly  kind- 
ness. He  listenea  to  me  with  a  smile,  let  me  exhaust  all 
my  good  reasons,  and  then,  with  a  mischievous  look  pecu- 
liarly his  own,  said :  *'I  have  anticipated  your  desire,  my 
dear.    I  have  been  to  Dr.  Fauvel's  already." 

"  O  Michel  I  tell  me  all  about  it.  When  did  yon  bo  ? 
Whom  did  you  see  ?  The  doctor,  or  his  wife  ?  Were  uuej 
pleasant  people  ?    Did  you  ask  them  to  call  ?  "         • 

"One  moment,  my  dear  Valentine.  Let  us  proceed 
orderly.  I  met  M.  Fauvel  the  other  day ;  we  exchanged 
a  few  words,  and  he  beg^d  me  to  walk  home  with  him.~  I 
was  in  a  hurry  and  remamed  but  a  moment.  That's  all  I 
have  to  tell  you." 

"  How  is  Madame  Fauvel?  " 

"  I  did  not  see  her." 

"  Did  you  like  the  doctor  ?  Is  he  a  pleasant  man  ?  Shall 
we  see  t&em  occasionally  ?  " 

A  nod  or  two,  an  assurance  that  Dr.  Fauvel  was  agree- 
able enough,  and  would  come  very  soon  to  make  us  a  caU, 
were  all  that  I  could  get  out  of  my  husband  that  evening. 

The  next  day  on  my  way  to  church  I  saw,  a  few  steps  in 
front  of  me,  a  woman  very  simply  dressed,  who  walked  quiet- 
ly along  without  looking  about  her.  She  slackened  her 
pace  on  drawing  near  the  church,  and  I  heard  her  ask  the 
sexton  where  was  Dr.  Fauvel's  seat.  After  that  the  only 
topic  of  conversation  in  all  Amerville  was  Madame  FauveL 
Those  who  have  lived  in  the  country  any  time  may  easily 
imagine  the  sort  of  talk  more  or  less  fhendly  which  followed. 
Meanwhile  I  went  to  spend  a  few  days  at  my  parents' ;  on 
my  return  I  found  the  cards  of  Dr.  and  Madame  FauveL 

On  the  very  next  day,  and  without  waiting  for  my  hus- 
band, I  proceeded  to  the  cottage.  I  stopped,  undecided.  At 
which  of  the  two  doors  ought  i  to  knock  ?  I  decided  upon 
that  which  bore  the  door-plate.  A  servant  appeared.  When 
I  asked  the  usual  question,  he  said,  "  I  will  go  and  see  if 
madame  is  at  home. 

And  to  my  great  surprise  he  stepped  across,  knocked  at 
the  other  door,  and  repeated  my  inquiry  to  a  pretty  little 
maid,  then  withdrew  at  once  within  the  door  to  which  I  had 
summoned  him. 

Madame  Fauvel  appeared  only  after  a  long  interval.  Never- 
theless it  did  not  seem  to  me  possible  that  her  toilet  ooold 
have  occupied  so  long  a  time,  for  she  was  dressed  very  plainly. 
She  received  me  as  cordially  as  possible,  although  her  whole 
manner  was  full  of  a  certain  nervous  hesitation.  She  was 
very  younz,  and  preserved  still  a  sort  of  childish  face ;  mag- 
nificent blue  eyeSf  clear  and  trusting,  rendered  her  if  not 
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▼eiy  pretty,  at  least  extremely  attracdTe.  Altogether  en- 
chanted,  I  prolonged  my  visit,  and  only  left  her  after  having 
emphatically  expressed  my  hope  of  seeing  her  again  very 
ioon.  **- 1  shall  he  charmed/'  sne  replied,  ^  to  come  and  see 
you  sometimes,  hnt  my  hoshand  wisnes  me  to  lead  a  very 
retired  life." 

**  I  hope  your  determination  is  not  taken  on  account  of 
Dr.  Fauvel's  health.  My  hushand  tells  me  he  looks  decid- 
edlv  unwelL" 

She  started  involuntarily  and  changed  color  suddenlv. 
**  Unwell,  do  you  think  ?  I>o  you  think  he  is  sick  ?  On, 
no ;  it  cannot  be ! " 

I  hastened  to  repair  my  blunder.  '*  Indeed,  madame,  you 
have  no  occasion  to  be  so  alarmed.  Dr.  Fauvel,  undoubt- 
edly, is  naturally  pale,  and  that  probably  was  noticed  by 
mv  husband  when  ne  saw  him  for  the  first  time,  while  you, 
who  are  with  him  all  the  time,  have  become  accustomed  to 
it" 

<*  Tes,  yes;  that's  it  of  course,"  she  replied  hastily. 

She  went  to  the  window,  plucked  a  few  spriss  of  heliotrope 
and  offered  them  to  me  with  a  smile.  I  toolc  leave  of  her 
soon  afterwards. 

Some  weeks  passed ;  Madame  Fauvel  returned  my  visit, 
and  we  saw  eadi  other  from  time  to  time.  Other  people  in 
the  village  and  suburbs  became  acquainted  with  ner.  All 
were  received  with  the  same  cordiality ;  every  one  was  en- 
chanted with  Madame  Fauvel.  But  they  always  came 
away  without  having  seen  the  doctor,  who  for  his  part  made 
some  visits,  and  rightlv  passed  for  an  intelligent  man  of 
culture  and  of  remarkable  conversational  powers.  Several 
dinners  were  given  in  honor  of  the  new-comers,  but  in  every 
case  Madame  rauvel  was  suddenlv  indisposed,  or  the  doctor 
was  obliged  to  go  away  that  morning  or  the  night  betore  on 
private  business ;  no  one  ever  succeeded  in  receiving  them 
DOth  at  the  same  time.  Notwithstanding  the  favorable  im- 
pressions which  each  had  left;,  less  charitable  whisperings 
oegan  to  be  heard  before  long. 

I  had  about  this  time  a  long  and  serious  illness.  When  I 
was  again  permitted  to  receive  callers,  Madame  Fauvel  was 
among  the  first  to  come.  I  was  happy  to  see  her  again. 
She  luid  been  assiduous  in  her  attentions  during  my  sickness, 
coming  every  morning,  they  told  me,  to  inquire  how  I  was ; 
while  nearly  every  evening  a  bouauet  or  a  basket  of  fruit 
finom  the  chalet  reminded  me  of  tne  affectionate  solicitude 
of  its  tenants.  I  thanked  her  therefore  with  effusion.  *'I 
have  also  to  thank  the  doctor,"  I  added ;  ^  from  the  number 
of  partridges  he  has  sent  me,  I  really  believe  there  is  not 
one  left  within  six  leagues  of  here.  And  how  good  he  was, 
and  how  attentive,  to  run  at  full  speed  to  bring  my  husband 
that  night  I  had  the  relapse  1 " 

"Really;  did  he?" 

''Didn't  yon  know  it?  Pray  tell  him,  madame,  how 
grateful  I  am  to  him.  I  don't  know  what  would  have  be- 
come of  my  poor  husband  without  the  friendship  and  advice 
of  Dr.  FauveL  I  lon^  to  be  able  to  tell  him  so  myself  But 
he  must  know  well  ue  feelings  of  a  man  who  dreads  the 
bss  of  a  beloved  wife." 

Madame  Fauvel  took  up  a  book  and  turned  the  leaves 
mechanically. 

"  What  an  excellent  and  charming  husband  he  is, "  I 
continued,  forgetting  in  the  excess  of  my  gratitude  the 
lingular  suspicions  that  had  entered  my  mind. 

''He  is  excellent,"  she  replied  with  an  effort  after  a 
moment  of  silence.  "  It  is  alwavs  a  pleasure  to  him  to  be 
useful  and  to  oblige  his  friends.'' 

She  arose.  I  was  insisting  upon  a  promise  that  she 
would  come  very  soon  to  pass  the  evenme  with  us,  when 
my  husband  returned  and  added  his  own  plea  to  mine. 

"  I  hope,"  said  he,  **'  that  the  doctor  will  do  us  the  favor 
to  accompany  you.  I  have  learned  lately,  madame,  to 
know  your  husband,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  there  are 
Um  men  for  whom  I  have  so  much  esteem  and  friendship."    |. 

She  blushed,  and  replied  something,  in  a  low  voice,  which 
I  did  not  hear.  Just  as  Michel,  showing  Madame  Fauvel 
out,  opened  the  street  door,  some  one  passed  the  house,  and 
perceiving  us,  made  a  low  bow.    It  was  Dr.  FauveL 

**  Doctor  I  Doctor  I "  cried  my  husband* 


Dr.  Fauvel  crossed  the  street  and  proceeded  on  his  way 
without  answering. 

"  I  beg  pardon,  said  Michel,  "•  but  I  have  something  im- 
portant to  say  to  him."  He  went  out  quickly  and  soon 
overtook  his  friend. 

I  turned  to  the  yonnz  wife,  who  stood  leaning  against  the 
door-post,  and  was  terrified  by  her  appearance ;  pale  and 
trembling,  she  seemed  hardly  able  to  support  herself.  I  led 
her  into  me  parlor  and  caused  her  to  be  seated,  in  momentary 
dread  of  seeing  her  faint.    At  last  she  spoke :  — 

"  Thanks ;  i  am  better  now.  I  have  been  weak ;  but, " 
she  added  with  a  dazed  look,  "if  you  were  his' wife,  and 
saw  him  for  the  first  time  in  two  years  I "  — 

"  Him  ?  of  course  you  cannot  mean  your  husband  ?  " 

'*  Yes,  my  husbana,  my  dear  husband,  who  loved  me  so 
much  when  he  married  me.  Great  God  I  what  have 
I  done  that  he  no  longer  loves  me,  and  that  he  treats 
me  so  I  Oh,  mercy  I  what  have  I  said  I "  Then  covering 
her  face  she  sobbed  aloud. 

"  Be  sure,"  said  I  greatly  moved,  ''  that  your  secret  is 
safe.     Have  confidence  in  me,  I  beg  you." 

With  profound  pity  for  this  young  and  charming  crea- 
ture 1  wept  with  her.  How  sad  and  strange  was  all 
this  I  To  live  under  the  same  roof  with  her  husband 
and  not  to  have  seen  him  in  two  years  I  it  was  scarcely  credi- 
ble. This  then  was  the  cause  of  the  malevolent  rumors 
which  had  reached  even  me,  and  which  I  had  strenuously 
combated.  I  was  excited,  and  without  taking  time  to 
reflect,  ranged  myself,  as  was  natural,  on  the  side  of  the 
wife. 

"  And  I  thought  you  so  happy  I "  I  cried,  "  and  was  so 
captivated  by  the  fine  character  of  Dr.  Fauvel  I  Oh,  how 
detestable  are  men  1 " 

"  You  are  mistaken,  madame,  in  regard  to  at  least  one 
of  them,"  replied  the  young  wife  with  dignity.  "  M.  Colonge 
was  peifecUy  ri^ht  when  he  said  just  now  Uiat  he  knew  no 
man  more  woruiy  of  respect  and  affection  than  my  hus- 
band." 

"  He  hasn't  then  lost  your  esteem  ?  " 

"  Not  the  least  in  the  world." 

"  And  you  love  him  still  ?  " 

^  Yes,  with  all  my  soul.  Heaven  have  pity  on  me  I "  She 
be^n  to  weep  again  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

What  motive  could  induce  such  a  man  to  separate  him- 
self from  his  wile  ?  some  grave  fault  committed  by  her  ? 
Again  I  examined  that  lovely  face,  so  confiding  and  so  pure, 
and  further  suspicion  was  impossible. 

"  Do  you  suppose,"  she  asked,  when  she  was  a  little 
more  calm,  "  that  the  world  has  discovered  our  real  rela- 
tion ?  Not  that  I  fear  for  myself,  but  it  might  do  an  injury 
to  Dr.  Fauvel." 

"  Alas  I "  I  replied,  "  in  such  a  village  as  this  nothing 
can  long  remain  a  secret." 

"That  is  precisely  what  I  feared.  We  came  here  to 
live  because  ue  physicians  advined  the  country  tor  me.  I 
would  die,  they  said,  it  I  did  not  change  my  residence  and 
habits.    Ah  I  if  I  could  only  di«j  I " 

The  «pre«8ioi,  in  her  eye.  terrified  me.  I  haye  never 
seen  any  grief  so  poignant.  I  went  to  her,  took  her  by  the 
arm,  and  tried  to  comfort  her.  *'  Have  you  neither  rela- 
tives nor  friends  whose  advice  you  could  take  ?  " 

'*  I  am  an  orphan.  I  have  not  a  friend  in  whom  I  would 
confide.  Bcsidea,  she  added,  with  a  look  of  alarm, 
^  would  not  even  y  ju  be  unjust  to  my  husband,  now  that 
you  know  all  V  " 

*'  I  do  not  yet  permit  myself  to  judge  him,"  I  replied 
coldly. 

She  took  my  hand,  and  said  as  if  in  prayer,  "  I  beseech 
you,  do  not  judge  either  of  us  too  severely.  I  have  done 
wrong  in  allowing  myself  to  accuse  him  in  my  a^rony,  but 
the  snock  was  too  sudden.  O  Paul!  my  poor  Paul!  O 
my  dear  husband  I " 

To  see  her  thus  in  despair,  but  without  showing  either 
bitterness  or  ans:er,  was  more  than  my  woman's  suscepti- 
bility could  endure.    I  resolved  to  try  and  clear  up  this 
mysterious  situation,  which  I  at  least  was  persuaded  was . 
capable  of  being  remedied* 
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^  Will  ^ou  permit  me,**  I  asked  gently,  "  to  put  one  or 
two  Questions  to  you  ?  How  long  has  tlxe  state  of  things  of 
whicn  you  speak  lasted  ?  " 

**  Five  years." 

''Five  years  I"  My  astonishment  made  me  silent 
Madame  Faurel,  without  apjoearinj^  to  notice  my  surprise, 
looked  at  me  with  an  expression orsorrowful  resignation  to 
her  lot.  After  a  moment  of  silence,  I  resumed,  actuated 
by  sincere  compassion :  — 

"  Pardon  me  if  I  arouse  painful  memories,  but  may  I  sot 
know  when  and  how  your  separation  begun  ?  " 

**  Six  months  after  our  marriage.  We  made,  you  will 
scarcely  believe  it,  a  real  love-match.  Both  alone  in  the 
world,  we  were  every  thing  to  each  other  and  perfectly  happy. 
Little  by  little  Paul  became  morose,  abstracted.  I  sought  m 
vain  for  the  cause.  *  It  is  nothing ;  it  will  paos  away ; '  he 
said  when  I  asked  him.  By  and  dv  he  fell  sick,  and  had  a 
violent  fever.  I  watched  over  him.  When  he  had  re- 
covered he  separated  from  me." 

"  How  ?    By  what  means  ?    For  what  reason  ?  " 

*^  For  none  whatever.  He  went  away  for  a  few  days,  and 
wrote  to  me  that  we  must  separate ;  that  it  was  inevita- 
ble ;  that,  if  I  preferred,  he  would  not  return,  but  that  it 
was  his  earnest  desire  that  we  might  continue  to  live  un- 
der the  same  roof^  on  the  lasting  condition  that  we  should 
never  meet." 

"  And  you  have  never  met  ?  *^ 

^*  Very  rarely,  and  always  by  chance.  On  such  occasions 
he  passed  me  without  stopping  or  raising  his  eyes.  Once, 
during  the  first  months  of  this  strange  life,  I  met  him  on 
the  stairs.  I  was  not  then  calm,  or  rati  er  broken-hearted, 
as  now,  I  was  angry,  offended,  and  I  tritd  to  pass  rapidly 
by  him,  casting  upon  him  a  look  of  scorn.  He  stopped 
me  by  placing  nis  band  on  my  arm,  and  I  stood  silent  be- 
fore him.  '  We  have  been  very  happy,  Juliette,'  he  said 
sadly.  <  But  we  can  be  so  no  more,'  cnecl  I  in  a  passion.  '  No,' 
he  replied,  *  never  more.'  He  looked  at  me  attentively; 
then  withdrawing  his  hand,  he  passed  on.  We  have  never 
spoken  to  each  other  since." 

If  all  this  was  true,  and  in  spite  of  myself  I  was  convinced 
that  it  was,  of  what  could  she  accuse  her  husband  ?  Jt  was 
absolutely  incomprehensible.  Never,  she  told  me,  had  the 
least  restraint  been  imposed  upon  her.  An  invisible  wit- 
ness seemed  indeed  to  follow  her  everywhere,  but  only  to 
watch  over  her  health  and  anticipate  her  slightest  desires. 

"  Do  you  not  fear,"  I  asked  her,  "  to  meet  Dr.  Fauvel  in 
goin^  home  7  wait  a  little  and  my  husband  will  accompany 
you.*^ 

<*  Oh,  no,"  she  replied,  with  a  sigh;  ^he  seems  to  be 
aware  of  every  thing  I  do.  I  do  not  even  see  him  at  a  di£h 
tance,  and  am  very  much  astonished  at  what  has  happened 
to-day.  He  seemed  to  be  quite  out  of  health,"  —  that  evident- 
ly disturbed  her  most ;  '*  madame,  I  beg  you  to  ask  M. 
Colonge  to  care  for  him." 

I  promised  every  thing  she  asked.  At  the  same  time  I 
promised  myself  to  neglect  no  means  that  might  enable  me 
to  discover  the  key  of  this  riddle.  Michel,  to  whom  I  re- 
peated this  conversation,  appeared  even  more  surprised  and 
troubled  than  L  He  asked  a  hundred  questions  to  which  I 
could  not  reply,  remained  a  long  while  m  a  reverie,  and  at 
last  asked  gravely,  "  Wouldn't  it  be  better  not  to  occupy 
yourself  with  this?  " 

"  Not  occupy  myself  with  it  ?  why  not  ?  " 

All  that  I  could  obtain  from  my  husband  was  a  serious 
recommendation  to  act  with  prudence.  This  astonished  me 
but  little,  knowing  as  I  did  his  excessive  reserve,  and  I  did 
not  persist  the  less  in  my  resolution. 

Women  have,  at  least  so  every  one  persuades  herself,  a 
shrewd  and  delicate  tact.  In  this  case  i  could  pride  myself 
but  little  on  my  perspicacity,  and  I  was  even  greatly  dis- 
couraged when  weeks  and  months  rolled  on  without  adding 
any  thing  to  my  knowledge.  We  sent  invitations  frequently 
to  Dr.  Fauvel,  and  he  often  accepted  them.  It  is  neealess  to 
say  that  his  wife  was  always  included  in  these  invitations, 
and  thatwe  always  receiveu  the  invariable  excuse.  The  doc- 
tor took  up  insensibly  the  habit  of  coming  to  our  house  sev- 
eral times  a  week,  and  appeared  to  enjoy  our  society  more 


and  more.  He  could  nevertheless  not  be  ignorant  that  his 
wife  visited  us  on  other  days,  for  he  was  constantly  finding  on 
my  table  some  work  or  book  that  belonged  to  her. 

n. 

Time  passed  rapidly.  Tlie  doctor  and  my  husband  had 
become  great  friends.  Althon^  he  was  perfectly  polite 
and  agreeable  with  me,  I  could  not  help  feeling  towards 
him  a  certain  amount  of  bitterness.  His  qniet  and  simple 
manners,  without  the  least  shade  of  eccentricity,  his  unfail- 
ing politeness,  above  all  that  perfect  oourte^  which  was 
never  for  a  moment  wanting,  attracted  to  him,  little  by  little, 
the  sympathy  of  all  the  citizens  of  Amerville.  When,  as  could 
not  fail  to  happen,  tl^e  singular  life  led  by  the  couple  was 
known  by  everybody,  each  person  tried  to  find  some  expla- 
nation to  excuse  the  doctor  at  the  expense  of  his  wife,  who 
was  thus  exposed,  without  the  power  to  defend  herself  and 
happily  witnont  knowing  the  necessity  for  it,  to  the  sneers 
and  suspicions  of  all  the  little  village.  From  that  day  the 
life  ot  tne  yovanz  wife  became  more  monotonous  and  more 
isolated.  The  few  people  with  whom  she  had  established 
an  acauaintance  abandoned  her  one  by  one.  I  had  need  to 
defend  her  courageously  on  every  occasion,  but  calumny 
did  not  the  less  produce  its  usual  effect  Some  pretended 
to  be  ill  when  Madame  Fauvel  called,  through  a  fear  that 
the  doctor  would  come  to  see  them  at  the  same  time; 
others,  on  the  contrary,  desired  to  bring  about  a  meeting 
between  the  couple,  '*  It  would  be  so  curious,"  they  diov^ht  I 
At  last  the  unhappy  Juliette  was  no  longer  able  to  go  out 
of  her  house  except  closely  .veiled,  without  being  pointed 
at,  or  meeting  at  almost  every  step  looks  full  of  malicious 
curiosity. 

The  manner  in  which  Dr.  Fanvel  replied  to  the  custom- 
ary inquiries  in  regard  to  his  wife  was  always  perfectly 
natural,  and  was  not  in  the  slightest  doCTee  different  &om 
that  in  which  any  other  husband  would  have  answered.  I 
was  more  than  once  seriously  tempted  to  express  my  mind  as 
to  his  way  of  living,  but  I  must  confess  that  his  respectful 
reserve  and  polished  dimity,  which  he  never  laid  aside,  in- 
variably stopped  me  when  I  was  on  the  point  of  allowing 
myself  to  make  some  such  remark  or  allusion.  Once  in  a 
while  his  countenance  bore  an  expression  of  heart-broken 
sadness  which  caused  all  my  resolutions  to  torment  him  to 
vanish  in  an  instant.  I  gradually  came,  to  the  point  of  pity- 
ing him  only,  and  of  Mcoming  exceedingly  interested  in 
him.  Of  course,  as  Michel  often  reminded  me,  no  one  has 
any  right  to  meddle  with  the  affairs  of  a  wife  who  persists 
in  olindly  obeying  her  husband  without  a  question  as  to  the 
justice  or  the  agreeableness  of  his  decisions,  and  who  goes 
so  far  as  to  keep  him  in  ignorance  that  she  is  dying  of 
grief.  I  had  therefore  almost  abandoned  my  search  for  the 
solution  of  the  problem  before  us,  when  a  new  chance  cir- 
cumstance occurred  to  modify  the  whole  situation. 

It  was,  I  remember,  a  beauUful  winter  morning.  I  was 
playing  with  my  son,  then  a  very  little  boy,  in  the  chimney 
corner,  and  his  childish  laughter  was  ringing  joyously  in 
my  ears.  All  at  once  Juliette  entered,  or  rather  precipi- 
tated herself  into  the  room.  She  was  pale  and  scared,  and 
fell,  weeping,  into  a  chair. 

"  Protect  me  1  keep  me  near  you,"  she  cried,  her  voice 
interrupted  by  her  sods  ;  "  I  pray  you  advise  me." 

I  tried  hara  to  calm  her,  and  discovered  at  last  what  was 
the  occasion  of  such  an  outburst  of  grief.  A  group  of  wo- 
men and  children  had  barred  her  passage  with  sneers  and 
taunts  as  insolent  as  they  were  painfiu  to  listen  to.  It 
seemed  almost  impossible,  and  my  indignation  chc&ed  me 
as  I  listened  to  my  friend.  Though  i  knew  how  surly 
and  mischievous  tne  people  of  Amerville  were,  I  could 
hardly  believe  them  capable  of  such  cruelty. 

**  Don't  take  any  notice  of  it,*'  I  tried  to  say ;  ^  have  pa- 
tience and  let  these  malicious  tongues  wag.  Come,  have 
courage ;  all  will  be  quiet  yery  soon,  you  may  be  sure." 

^'  I  have  no  more  courage.  I  am  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
sources. I  can  hold  out  no  longer.  I  must  go  away. 
Help  me,  I  bee  you;  this  can  last  no  longer." 

"  Certainly  I  will  help  ygu,"  I  cried,  carried  away  by 
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nitj.  **  Y^  jou  diall  go.  I  will  furnish  you  the  meaai.'' 
Without  giving  myself  time  to  reflect  and  to  alik  my  hus* 
band's  opinion,  1  toid  her  at  once  an  idea  which  came  to 
me  at  the  moment.  My  8ister>in-law,  who  lived  in  a  neigh- 
bocing  town,  and  who  had  several  children,  was  looking 
about  for  a  confidential  goremess  to  assist  her  in  instruct^ 
lug  them.  "She  was  an  excellent  and  lovable  woman, 
with  whom  one  could  not  be  unhappy.  I  explained  all  this 
to  Juliette,  and  riM>wed  her  that  this  resolution  taken  open- 
ly would  put  her  fiir  the  present  and  for  the  future  beyond 
the  reach  of  calumny.  I  knew  that  if  she  left  her  husband 
die  would  be  without  resources.  Nothing  better  and  more 
•otis&ctory,  therefore,  could  be  imagined. 

My  plan  seemed  to  satisfy  her  at  once ;  she  iiad  been  a 
teadier  before  being  married,  and  eonseq[uently  she  was  the 
very  person  to  fill  the  place  I  proposed  for  her.  ^*  Per- 
haps, ^6  said,  with  an  air  of  resignation  which  went  to 
my  heart,  '*  perhaps  I  may  be  happy  enough  to  find  there  a 
fiiffllly  which  will  love  me." 

Poor,  desolate  soul  1  It  is  useless  to  repeat'  Idl  the  rea- 
soning powers  I  wasted  in  endeavoring  to  persuade  my 
kosbana  Hot  to  oppose  our  plan.  I  could  only  obtain  con- 
ditional approbation  by  a  promise  that  Dr.  Fauvel  should 
be  firankly  notified  in  advance  of  the  departure  of  his  wife. 
The  latter  Uierefore  wrote  to  him  one  morning,  and  read 
to  us  the  following  letter : — 

**  Pardon  me  if  I  write  to  you  in  apite  of  your  command. 
FSrdon  me  again  if  I  ask  you  once  more  for  the  last  time,  what 
&aU  I  have  committed,  and  what  is  the  cause  of  this  cruel  sepsr 
ration.  ^  I  cannot  longer  endure  the  life  wliich  you  have  assigned 
me.  Since  it  cannot  be  chapged,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to 
depart  as  soon  as  possible,  and  am  going  to  occupy  a  position  as 
goveruGsa  in  a  respectable  family.  I  go  with  a  broken  heart  but 
with  a  peacefht  conscience,  back  to  the  position  from  which  you 
took  me  when  you  married  me.  ^  I  did  not  wish  to  go  without 
informing  you  and  saying  good-by.  Joliettb.'' 

lliis  letter,  much  less  bitter  and  less  sad  than  any  other 
which  she  had  tried  to  write,  was  sent,  in  order  to  avoid 
talk,  to  the  doctor's  door  by  my  servant.  Towards  even^ 
ing  of  the  same  day,  Juliette  came,  all  in  a  tremble  and  in- 
tensely excited.  Her  eyes,  usually  so  gentle,  burned  with  a 
dreadful  Bre^  and  she  spdce  in  a  dry,  harsh  voice.  ^  No 
aofwer,"  she  repeated  mechanically ;  <*  no  answer  I  Now  I 
must  go." 

All  was  ready ;  my  sister-in-law  had  been  notified.  By 
starting  immeoiately  we  might  arrive  before  night.  I  be- 
gan to  get  ready  to  accompany  Juliette. 

''It  is  not  £ur,  is  it? "  ehe  asked. 

"  You  can  return  home  in  a  very  short  time  and  whenever 
yon  wish,"  I  replied. 

**  Home  I "  As  if  something  moved  her  irresistibly,  she 
ran  to  the  door  and  hastily  entered  the  carriage.  I  followed 
her.  I  was  beginning  to  give  the  necessary  directions  to 
the  coachman,  when  I  felt  a  heavy  and  icy  hand  laid  upon 
my  arm.  *'  Madame  Colonge,  who  is  witn  you  ?  Is  it  my 
wife?" 

**  Yes,  doctor,"  I  replied,  not  in  the  least  intinudated  by 
the  threatening  tone  of  his  voice.  "  It  is  your  wife.  I  am 
going  to  take  her  to  a  place  where  every  one  will  be  kind 
to  her." 

**  One  moment,  I  beg  of  you." 

He  went  to  the  other  side  of  the  carriage.  ^  Juliette,  is 
it  mdeed  you,  Juliette  ?  " 

No  woras  can  express  the  profound  tenderness,  the  inde- 
•cribable  anguish  which  was  compressed  into  these  fow 
words.  She  seized  my  hand,  and  pressing  it  hard,  mur^ 
ttured,"  Stop,  stop  r^ 

**  It  is  not  ten  minutes  since  I  found  your  letter.  Juli- 
ette, one  word,  I  beseechyou  —  in  the  presence  of  madame. 
Why  are  yon  eoing  ?  Who  has  advised  you  to  abandon 
yonr  husband  ?^' 

*^  And  who  advised  you  to  abandon  yotar  wife.  Dr.  Fan- 


light fall  upon  his  face, 
terrified  by  his  savage  and  desperate  appearance.    ^  Will 


YOU  come  in  again  for  a  moment  ?  "  said  I  to  Juliette,  turn- 
ing towards  her.  ^  In  the  name  of  God,  help  me,  doctor ; 
she  has  fointed  1 "  * 

We  carried  her  into  the  house,  where,  after  a  little  time, 
die  recovered.  I  was  by  her  side,  while  the  doctor,  stand- 
ing near  the  mantel,  surveyed  us  in  silence.  His  face,  to 
which  impassibility  had  returned,  expressed  neither  an^cr 
nor  reproach.  I  nevertheless  felt  more  and  more  troubled 
and  indignant. 

**!  may  speak  now,  may  I  not?  "  at  last  said  Dr.  Fauvel, 
in  a  firm,  sad  voice. 

^  Speak,  monsieur." 

<'  I  shall  say  nothing,  madame,  of  the  very  painful  posi- 
tion in  which  I  find  myself  at  this  moment;  but  I  suppose, 
and  iAdeed  I  am  sure  of  it  in  advance,  that  you  nave 
learned  from  Madame  Fauvel  of  our  cruel  but  inevitable 
separation." 

I  interrupted  him  impatiently.  "  Why  inevitable,  when 
there  has  not  been  a  quarrel,  not  even  a  discussion  between 
you?  when,  notwithstanding  your  inexplicable  behavior 
your  wife  has  never  had  for  you  a  word  of  blame  ?  "  —  here 
he  smothered  a  sort  of  groan  —  ''when,  from  all  I  have 
been  able  to  see  and  to  learn,  you  have  not  a  shadow  of 
reproach  to  make  against  her  ?  " 

^  Not  the  least  reproach,"  said  he,  in  an  altered  voice. 
"  Am  I  not  ready  to  declare  it  before  the  whole  world  ? 
My  wife  knows  it  is  true." 

**  Hien,  pray  pardon  my  persistence,  monsieur,  why  is 
this  separation  inevitable  ?  " 

He  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  looked  around  him  as 
if  he  experienced  a  vague  desire  to  escape  the  necessity  of 
replying  by  flight,  and,  smiling  in  a  strange  way,  said  : 
^  Although  that  ouestion  is  put  to  me  by  a  lady,"  —  he  said 
this  with  an  eviaent  effort,  —  "and  although  that  lady  is 

Jrourself,  madame,  to  whom  I  owe  so  much,  it  is  absolute- 
y  impossible  for  me  to  answer  it." 

<*  Do  you  wish  that  I  should  leave  you  alone  with  Juli- 
ette? Ferhaps  you  would  rather  speak  to  her  without 
witnesses."  I  prepared  to  leave  the  room.  The  doctor 
placed  himself  before  me.  I  raised  my  eyes  once  more  to 
nis  and  was  again  appalled ;  at  that  moment  he  seemed  to 
me  like  one  possessea,  fighting  with  a  devil  within  him. 

«  For  the  love  of  God,  do  not  leave  us  1  Remain  here  I 
I  will  speak  in  your  presence.    It  cannot  last  long." 

''  It  is  time  that  it  ended,"  and  I  pointed  to  the  unhappy 
woman  who  had  once  more  swooned. 

The  doctor  ran  to  her.  While  I  tried  to  revive  her  he 
covered  her  hands  with  kisses ;  but  when  she  opened  her 
eyes  he  arose  quickly,  and  returned  to  the  place  he  had 
before  occupied.  "  So,"  said  he  calmly,  "  you  wish  to  leave 
me,  Juliette.  Where  did  you  intend  to  go  ? "  She  motioned 
me  to  speak,  and  I  repeated  our  plans.  He  listened  to  me 
with  an  air  of  melancholy  distress.  ''  Madame,"  said  he 
to  me  with  firmness,  *'  this  project  is  impracticable ;  I  will 
never  consent  to  it.  If  my  wife  so  desires,  she  can,  when 
she  will,  leave  my  house  for  yours,  or  for  any  other  resi- 
dence of  her  choice.  She  shall  always  have  as  many  com- 
forts and  luxuries  as  now ;  she  shall  be  as  free  as  if  she  were  a 
widow ;  but  I  will  never  permit  her  to  leave  me  to  gain  her 
living  in  any  way  whatever." 

This  decision  was  without  appeal.  I  looked  at  Juliette ; 
her  eyes  sparkled  with  hope  —  almost  with  joy,  and  even  I 
had  some  hopefulness  for  the  future.  "Doctor,"  I  said 
feebly,  "  is  no  modification  possible  ?  " 

He  did  not  answer.  — "  You  used  to  love  each  other, 
once." 

"  Madame — not  another  word  I " 

Was  it  really  he  who  had  spoken  ?  He  strode  up  and 
down  the  room.  Mute  and  trembling  we  scarcely  dared 
look  at  him.  He  stopped  however  and  stationed  himself 
once  more  before  the  manteL 

"Madame,"  said  he,  "you  must  excuse  me,  if  the 
Strang  position  in  which  I  find  myself  leads  me  to 
act,  m  spite  oi  myself,  in   a  manner   which  may  seem 


to  yon  discourteous.  I  am  sorry  for  it,  and  I  bee  you 
once  more  to  pardon  me.  I  am  now  going,  if  you 
will  permit  me,  to  say  in  your  presence  a  fow  words  to 
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my  wife.  Juliette,"  he  continued  as  ooldlj  as  if  he  were 
addressing  a  stranger,  "  I  warned  you  five  years  ago  that  it 
was  not  I  if  ho  was  inexorable,  it  is  destiny ;  and  that  the 
life  which  we  shall  lead  henceforth  will  continue  probably 
until  my  death.  I  repeat  the  same  to  you  to-day.  During 
these  five  years  you  nave  lived  in  peace  and  safety  —  in 
saiety,"  he  repeated  after  a  short  pause,  '^  under  my  roo( 
where  I  can  protect  you  better  than  any  where  else.** 

'*  Protect  her ! "  I  recounted  to  him  then  the  insults  to 
which  she  was  daily  exposed,  and  how  little  calumny  had 
spared  her.  This  revelation,  which  he  scarcely  expected, 
produced  a  terrible  effect  upon  Dr.  Fauvel.  **  Enough  1 
enough  \ "  he  cried.  ^  Juliette,  my  poor  Juliette,  pardon  me  I 
Oh,  pardon  me  for  having  married  you  1  What  reparation 
can  I  make  you  now  V  The  only  one  which  is  in  my  power, 
is  to  make  you  a  widow  I  " 

"  Are  you  mad,  doctor  V  "  I  cried. 

He  shivered  and  stopped  abruptly,  his  features  contracted 
in  agony ;  but  he  quicxly  resumed  command  of  himself. 
**  Madame,  what  you  have  told  me  grieves  me  deeply. 
Can  we  find  no  way  of  remedying  this  state  of  affairs  ?  " 

I  reflected  a  moment,  and  could  think  of  nothing  better 
to  propose  than  that  he  should  walk  to  church  with  his 
wife  next  Sunday.  Need  I  add  that  behind  the  desire  of 
putting  a  stop  to  scandal,  there  was  concealed  a  little  ray 
of  hope,  in  spite  of  all  I  had  just  heard  ? 

"  I  will  do  so,"  said  Dr.  Fauvel  gravely, "  if  you  consent, 
Juliette ;  yes.  May  I  ask  if  yon  wish  to  return  to  the  house 
to-day  ?  " 

She  nodded. 

**  To  resume  our  old  life  on  the  same  conditions,  without 
any  change  ?  " 

*^  I  will  return,  no  matter  on  what  conditions." 

**  Thank  you,"  he  replied,  in  a  voice  faHl  of  emotion. 
"  All  will  be  well,  believe  me." 

A  moment  of  silence  followed ;  Juliette  forced  herself 
to  be  calm.  The  doctor  took  his  hat  and  moved  towards 
the  door,  when  she  sprang  to  her  feet  and  seized  him  by 
the  hand.  ^  Paul,  tell  me  this  only,  and  I  can  then  bear 
all  the  rest  —  tell  me,  have  you  ever  loved  me  ?  " 

"  Have  I  loved  you  1     O  my  darling  Juliette  I " 

Who  could  interpret  the  inexpressible  tenderness  with 
which  he  spoke  these  simple  words ! 

**  And  —  do  you  love  me  still  ?  " 

"  More  than  ever  I  " 

He  seemed  choked  with  grief  and  emotion. 

**  Then  all  is  well,  God  be  praised  I  Ah,  how  happy  I 
am  1 "  She  cast  herself  into  my  arms.  The  doctor  was 
gone. 

HL 

Madame  Fauvel  returned  home  immediately  according 
to  her  promise,  and  resumed  her  life  exactly  as  in  the  past. 
Every  thing  went  on  absolutely  tHe  same,  except  that  every 
Sunday  morning  the  doctor  presented  himself  at  her  door, 
and  they  walked  together  to  church  without  exchanging  a 
word.  Having  heard  the  service  through,  they  returned  in 
the  same  manner  to  the  chalet. 

Scandal  was  hushed.  Dr.  Fauvel  came,  as  he  had  been 
in  the  habit  •f  doing,  to  drink  tea  with  us,  played  chess 
with  my  husband,  and  chatted  about  a  thousand  things 
without  the  least  allusion  ever  being  made  by  any  one  cf 
us  to  the  singular  scene  which  had  taken  place  in  my  pres- 
ence. Juliette  was  remarkably  well,  and  even  recovered  a 
kind  of  gayety.  The  last  words  of  her  husband  to  her 
seemed  to  have  renewed  her  strength  and  her  courage. 
The  health  of  the  doctor,  on  the  contrary,  visibly  declined. 
He  followed,  nevertheless,  so  he  told  us,  the  prescriptions 
of  Michel.  The  .latter  increased  his  attentions  of  every 
kind  to  his  friend,  and  gave  proofs  of  his  solicitude.  Never 
before  had  I  seen  my  husband,  ordinarily  very  undemon- 
strative,  show  so  ipnch  affection  for  any  one.  He  used 
every  opportunity  to  lead  the  doctor  out  of  his  isolated  and 
monotonous  life,  took  him  with  him  on  his  journeys,  souzht 
to  interest  him  in  whatever  occupied  liimself ;  so  that  the 
doctor  declared  to  us  one  day  that  he  believed  ha  was, 


thanks  to  Michel,  familiarized  with  every  possible  aspect 
of  human  suffering. 

I  still  rememb^  that  evening  perfectly  well,  perhaps 
because  it  was  the  last  which  we  three  passed  togeth- 
er at  our  fireside.  My  husband,  although  he  bears  the 
reputation  of  a  silent,  even  taciturn  man,  conrerses  ad- 
mirably when  among  Intelligent  and  sympathetic  people. 
He  haa  been  developin«r  some  of  his  favorite  theories,  whra 
the  doctor,  seizing  the  ideas  of  Michel,  summed  them  up 
with  as  much  accuracy  as  clearness.  "  Fauvel,"  said  my 
husband,  pressing  his  hand,  as  he  took  leave  of  us,  **  of  afi 
the  men  with  whom  I  have  ever  held  a  discussion,  yoa  are 
certainly  the  one  in  whom  I  have  found  the  most  correct 
and  trustworthy  judgment." 

The  doctor  appeared  quite  moved.  "  Thank  yoo,'*  aaid 
he  heartily,  **  thank  you  for  your  good  opinion  of  me." 
Bovriug  once  more  to  me  he  hastily  withdrew. 

The  next  afternoon  I  was  at  the  wind  >w  when  the  doctor 
passed,  taking  his  daily  ride.  I  noticed  that  he  had  not 
for  a  long  time  before  looked  so  well  and  in  such  good 
spirits. 

A  few  hours  later  my  husband  was  called  in  all  haste  to 
tlie  chalet.  Dr.  Fauvel's  horse  had  stumbled  and  fallen, 
and  by  his  fall  had  broken  the  doctor's  arm  in  two  places, 
and  badly  crushed  his  leg.  *^  Even  if  all  goes  well,"  said 
Michf  I  to  me  on  his  return,  '*  he  will  pass  at  least  three 
months  upon  his  bed  without  being  able  to  stir." 

^  And  nis  wife  ?  "  I  asked  anxiously. 

"  She  is  with  him." 

We  looked  at  each  other  without  saving  another  word. 
Michel  was  much  moved,  and  I  was  so  completely  upset  by 
this  unexpected  news,  that  I  could  ask  no  more  qoe^- 
tlons. 

Dr.  Fauvel  was  very  sick  for  several  weeks,  and  bis  life 
appeared  to  hang  by  a  thread.  At  length  the  fever  sub- 
sided ;  we  believed  nim  safe ;  and  his  convalescence,  though 
slow  and  painful,  really  begun.  I  went  to  the  chalet  eveir 
day  between  the  two  visits  mads  by  my  husband,  but  it 
was  a  long  time  before  I  coidd  see  Juliette.  I  was  perfectly 
mute  with  surprise  when  I  saw  her  next.  Her  whole  per- 
son had  undergone  a  complete  transfiguration.  Her  eyes 
shone  with  pure  joy,  and  her  step  was  quick  and  firm. 
Was  this  indeed  the  languishing  and  discounted  woman 
whom  I  had  consoled  so  oflen  ?  I  cou:d  not  believe  my 
eyes.  Yet,  confined  for  long  weeks  in  a  sick-room,  she  had 
passed,  Michel  told  me,  whole  nights  without  thinking  of 
rest,  watching  over  her  husband  with  unceasing  yizilance 
and  untiring  devotion.  The  convalescence  was  slow  at 
first,  almost  imperceptible.  The  weakness  of  the  sick  man 
was  so  great  that  afler  five  or  six  week^  he  could  hardly  sit 
up  in  bed  for  a  few  hours.  It  was  at  this  time  that  I  was 
first  admitted  to  the  room. 

The  chamber  when  I  entered  was  arranged  and  adorned, 
it  was  easy  to  see,  with  tender  care  and  with  great  tact. 
Juliette,  busy  about  some  sewing,  came  towards  me  with  a 
radiant  face,  tlie  expression  of  perfect  happiness  upon 
which  was  only  comparable  with  the  entire  contentment 
with  which  every  look  of  her  husband  was  full.  Of  course 
I  had  been  prepared  for  this,  yet  I  could  not  help  looking 
at  that  poor  face,  emaciated  by  suffering,  which  neverthe- 
less exhibited  unalloyed  satisfaction.  He  followed  with 
his  eyes  every  movement  of  his  wife,  watching  her  with  a 
sort  of  adoration.  When,  having  made  a  long  visit,  I  arose 
to  depart,  he  bade  me  good-by  in  a  feeble  voice,  adding 
that  he  was  very  happy  to  be  sick. 

Alas  1  Juliette  often  repeated  to  me  later  that  these  six 
weeks  were  the  happiest  of  her  life. 

''  Look  at  him,"  said  she  to  me  the  eyening  when  the 
doctor,  having  been  able  for  the  first  time  to  leave  his  bed, 
lay  extended  upon  a  sofa  and  asleep,  after  having  chatted 
gayly  with  us,  — '' look. at  him.  Don't  you  think  that  his 
sicluiess  has  rejuvenated  him?  What' does  Dr.  Ck>longe 
think  ?  Do  you  wish  for  any  thing,  my  dear  ?  "  she  con- 
tinued, seeing  the  patient  make  a  slignt  motion ;  and  in- 
stantly she  was  by  nis  side,  lavishing  her  cares  upon  him 
and  murmuring  caressing  words  in  his  ear. 

It  was  half  dark  in  the  room :  I  was  seated  in  a  corner. 
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ud  the  doctor,  apparently  forgetful  of  my  presence,  passed 
his  hand  tenderly  throagh  his  wife's  &air. 

**My  dear  Juliette,  my  dearly  beloved,  we  have  been 
Tery  happv  for  a  little  while." 

**  Have  been  I  '*  said  she  in  a  tone  of  say  reproach. 

**  Yes,  we  have  been  I "  he  replied  oitteriy,  and  threw 
himself  back  with  a  groan. 

Juliette  was  frightened  and  called  me.     He  became 
calm  instantly.    ^  is  Madame  Colonge  here  still  ?    I  sup- 
posed you  had  gone,  madame.    Where  are  you  ?  come  here, 
I  beg  of  you." 

ETerv  trace  of  aptation  had  disappeared.  He  (batted 
playfttU^  the  rest  of  the  evening.  Some  hours  later  I  was 
alone  with  him,  Juliette  having  been  obliged  to  go  out  to 
do  some  errands.  We  spoke  of  indifferent  matters.  The 
oooTersation  was  languishing  when  without  any  preface  he 
rem  irked  that  he  was  much  troubled  about  his  wife's 
heilth.  , 

I  was  never  more  astonished.  I  tried  to  make  him  notice 
what  was  quite  true,  that  she  appealed  in  much  better 
health  than  on  her  arrival  in  the  country,  and  that  she 
found  herself  stronger  than  she  had  been  before  for  a  long 
time. 

^  Yon  may  be  sure,"  he  persisted,  *^  that  her  constitution 
ooald  not  endure  being  always  confined  in  this  cham- 
ber." 

**  It  does  not  appear  to  have  suffered  vet,"  I  replied  with 
a  little  impatience,  for  something  in  his  manner  irritated 
me  in  spite  of  myself. 

*^  Could  you  not "  —  and  while  speaking  he  avoided 
looking  at  me,  —  *' persuade  her  to  go  away  for  a  little 
while,  to  visit  her  friends,  in  short  to  make  her  understand 
that  she  ought  not  to  remain  constantly  with  me  ?  " 

*^  Can  you  think  of  it  ?  I  advise  your  wife  to  go  away,  — 
to  go  and  amuse  herself,  now  that  you  are  recovered  or 
nearly  so  ?  I  encourage  her  to  leave  the  only  place  where, 
I  know,  she  is  perfectly  satisfied  I " 

'^  Is  it  so  ?  Uan  she  not  be  contented  ?  Can  she  not  be 
happy  without  me  ?     Heaven  pity  us  I  " 

Juliette  returned  Just  then.  I  returned  home  rather 
iiritated  than  sorrowral,  and  I  remember  to  have  subjected 
my  husband  at  dinner  to  a  long  discourse  (to  which  he 
listened  with  his  usual  patience)  upon  the  selfishness  of 
men  in  general  and  of  husbands  in  particular.  I  ended  by 
repeating  my  conversation  with  the  doctor.  He  heard  me 
attentively,  asked  me  to  repeat  several  phrases,  and  to  my 
great  surprise  made  no  comment  whatever.  By  the  desire 
of  my  husband  and  the  repeated  entreaties  of  the  doctor 
we  passed  nearly  every  evening  at  the  chalet  I  could  not 
help  observing  ^t  the  relations  between  Dr.  and  Madame 
Fauvel  changed,  became  cold  and  constrained  as  in 
the  past.  A  barrier  of  ice  seemed  again  to  have  arisen 
between  them.  Juliette  did  not  complain,  but  I  needed 
none  of  her  confidences  to  understand  the  situation,  and 
observe  how  little  our  reunions  resembled  those  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  same  room  but  a  few  days  before. 

One  evening  the  doctor  had  for  the  first  time  tried  to 
walk,  and  succeeded  in  taking  a  few  steps  with  the  help  of 
ny  husband.  We  were  preparing  to  go,  supposing  him  tired, 
wnen  he  stopped  us.  ^  Remain  a  few  nunutes  longer,  Co- 
longe, I  beg  you ;  a  moment,  madame.  I  wish  to  tell  you 
nmething." 

We  humored  his  whim.  He  dropped  back  in  his  chair, 
and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands.  We  remained  silent ; 
a  few  minutes  passed  thus;  his  wife  approached  him  nn- 
eaalv. 

"  I  ou  must  leave  me,  Juliette,"  he  broke  out  all  at  once, 
looiking  at  her  with  a  stem,  cold  expression.  '^  You  must  go 
this  very  day." 

''Go?"  I  cried. 

"  Hush,  Valentine  I "  The  emphasis  my  husband  gave 
these  words  stopped  me  at  once. 

Juliette  sobbed. 

**  Paul,  dear  Paul,  let  me  stay  with  you.  Ah  I  what  have 
I  done  now  ?  Let  me  stay  until  you  are  well,  entirely  well." 
She  threw  her  arms  around  him* 

^Xake  her  away,  Madame  Colonge ;  take  away  my  poor 


wife.  You  love  her.  I  confide,  her  to  you.  Tou  know 
also,  do  you  not  ?  how  much  I  love  her,  and  you  will  tell 
her." 

His  face,  flushed  with  fever,  looked  frightfiilly. 

<<  If  you  love  her  "  —  I  stopped  suddenly,  feeling  the  hand 
of  Micnel  resting  on  my  shoulder ;  he  was  lookias  fixedly 
at  Dr.  Fauvel.  I  saw  tne  features  of  the  latter  re&x,  little 
by  little,  and  the  burning  redness,  which  had  for  a  moment 
sufiused  his  cheeks,  give  place  to  a  mortal  pallor. 

'^My  friend,"  —  he  seemed  to  speak  unconsciously, — 
**  what  do  you  advise  me  to  do  ?  " 

*'  A  very  simple  thing.  Tell,  not  these  poor,  firightened 
women,  but  me  alone  your  reasons  for  acting  thus." 

**  Impossible  I " 

<*  Impossible?  I  do  not  think  so.  I  will  add  that  I  even 
believe  I  have  partly  guessed  them." 

The  doctor  sat  up  erect,  and  looked  all  about  the  room 
as  if  he  were  seeking  some  way  to  escape.  Michel  went 
to  him  and  took  his  hand.  ^  Your  secret,  you  know,  will  be 
safe  with  me.    Will  you  trust  me  ?  " 

The  sick  man  hesitated  again,  smiled  feebly,  and  said 
bitterly,  — 

^  Be  it  so.  I  wiU  tell  you  alL  Indeed  it  cannot  be  for 
long." 

Michel  conducted  us  out  of  the  noom,  and  made  me  a 
sign  to  take  Madame  Fauvel  home.  She  made  no  resist- 
ance, but  wept  until  she  could  weep  no  longer.  I  left  her 
only  when  I  oelieved  her  to  be  asleep.  I  reflected  sorrow- 
fully upon  all  that  I  had  just  seen  and  neard,  and  awaited  the 
return  of  my  husband.  He  only  came  at  a  very  late  hour  in 
the  night.  I  had  only  to  raise  my  eyes  to  his  to  feel  my  curi- 
osity vanish.  His  countenance  had  that  expression  which 
I  had  so  fi*equently  remarked  upon  it  when  he  had  returned 
from  the  bedside  of  a  sick  or  rather  of  a  dying  person,  upon 
whom  all  the  eflbrts  of  science  had  been  unavaiunc^.  I  tried 
one  question,  then  another;  he  replied  nothing,  and  remained 
immobile,  sober,  absorbed  in  his  reflections.  ^  At  least," 
said  I,  almost  in  tears,  <<  you  might  advise  me  what  I  had 
better  do  with  poor  Juliette." 

He  appeared  to  awake  from  a  dream.    <*  Let  her  remain 
with  us.    That  is  the  best  thin?  to  be  done." 
^  ^  That  is  your  opinion,  and  you  approve  of  what  the 
doctor  has  done  ?  " 

"  Entirely." 

^  You  are  in  accord  with  him  I  You  ally  yourself  with 
that  wicked  man  in  his  ingratitude,  in  his  extravagance  I  " 

**  God  forgive  you,  Valentine  I  You  don't  know  what  you 
are  saying." 

The  tone  in  which  he  spoke  was  harsh.  Never  since  we 
were  married  had  he  spoken  so  to  me.  A  little  angry,  I 
nevertheless  asked,  ^  Did  the  doctor  confide  his  secret  to 
you  ?  " 

"^  Yes ;  and,"  continued  he,  seeing  that  I  was  questioning 
him  b^  my  looks,  <*  I  will  keep  it  faithfully  as  long  as  his 
poor  life  shall  last" 

Ten  days  passed,  during  which  Juliette  did  not  once  speak 
of  her  husband.  *  What  could  I  tell  her  about  him  ?  She 
knew  indeed  that  Michel  was  with  him  as  friend  and  phy- 
sician in  all  his  leisure  moments.  The  eleventh  day  we  were 
preparing  to  pass  the  afternoon  quietly.  I  was  working, 
and  Juliette  appeared  absorbed  in  her  reading.  A  slight 
noise  behind  me  attracted  my  attention.  I  turned  and  saw 
my  husband,  who,  making  me  a  sign  with  his  hand,  let  the 
door  close  again.  I  arose  unafiectedly  and  followed  him. 
"  Well  ?  " 

"Hush  I  speak  low  I" 

I  then  noticed  his  excitement.  '^  Fauvel  is  dying,"  said 
he. 

I  was  scarcely  expecting  such  tidings,  and  remained  dumb 
with  astonishment.  "  I  have  been  foreseeing  it  a  long  time," 
continued  Michel.  "  He  was  almost  in  despair  before  that 
last  accident.  His  mind  is  at  rest  now,  but  his  vital  re- 
sources are  exhausted." 

"  And  his  wife  1  his  poor  wife  1 " 

^  Yes,  that  is  whv  I  have  come.  She  must  go  to  him 
now.  He  desires  it  very  much ;  do  you  believe  she  will 
consent  ?  " 
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I  smiled  sadly.     <'  Ah  I  Michel,  she  loves  him  1 " 

'*  Yes;  and  a  woman  who  loves  is  always  ready  to  forgive. 
You  are  right,  my  dear.  And  now  slie  will  very  soon  know 
the  whole  tmth." 

**  Do  you  think  he  has  no  hope  of  recovery  ?  ** 

"  None  whatever,  I  am  sure.  I  will  say  more,  I  am  glad 
he  has  not." — 

He  stopped  abruptly.  They  were  strange  words.  In  ter- 
ror I  returned  to  Juliette.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to 
relate  how  I  told  her  of  her  husband's  state.  J  remember  no 
morie  until  the  moment  when  we  entered  his  room. 

Dr.  Fauvel  was  lying  in  the  same  place  where  he  had  for 
six  weeks  borne  patiently,  gayly  even,  the  most  cruel  suffer- 
ing. His  features  had  recovered  something  of  the  calm- 
ness and  serenity  which  were  upon  them  then.  I  felt  in 
looking  at  him  that  he  was  about  to  die.  When  Juliette 
approached  him  he  stretched  out  his  arms:  she  fell  into 
them  without  a  word.  He  had  neither  asked  nor  obtained 
pardon ;  he  had  no  need  of  it. 

"  Paul,  you  will  not  send  me  away  again  ?  " 

"  It  is  no  longer  necessarv.  Very  soon,  yes,  very  0oon, 
all  will  be  explained.  You  nave  always  known,  my  dearly 
beloved  —  have  you  not  ?  —  and  you  will  never  forget  how 
much  I  loved  you  ?  "  Drawing  her  once  more  to  nim,  he 
covered  her  dear  young  face  with  tender  and  passionate 
kisses. 

Dr.  Fauvel  died  the  next  morning  at  sunrise.  He  died 
peacefully,  in  the  arms  of  his  wife. 

Two  days  aflerwards  my  husband  and  I  stood  near  the  cof- 
fin, looking  for  the  last  time  on  the  features  of  him  who  had 
been  to  us  for  the  past  two  years  a  very  dear  friend,  when 
Michel,  layinv  his  hand  respectfully  upon  that  brow,  now 
as  smooth  ana  white  as  a  child's,  said  solemnly :  <<  God  be 
thanked  for  this  peaceful  death,  which  alone  could  termi- 
nate his  sufferings!  He  was  mad,  and  he  knew  it  I" 
Saying  no  more,  fie  replaced  the  cloth  upon  the  head  of  our 
poor  friend,  closed  the  coffin,  and  led  me  back  home. 

The  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  foneral  over,  we  were 
alone  together.  Mv  husband,  with  an  evident  effort,  begun; 
**  He  was  mad,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  but  in  a  very  rare 
way ;'  insane  upon  one  point  only,  while  on  all  others  his  in- 
telligence was  undiminished  and  his  mind  perfectly  sound, 
as  you  have  often  been  able  to  see  for  yourself." 

"  And  that  one  point  was  "  — 

"  The  desire  to  kill  his  wife." 

I  shivered  with  ^orror. 

''He  told  me,"  continued  Michel,  ^  that  the  idea  first 
came  to  him  during  the  honeymoon.  Beginning  with  the 
desire,  of  which  I  have  heard  several  times,  and  which 
many  people  have  experienced,  of  dying  while  they  were  at 
the  height  of  happiness,  he  became  Uttle  by  little  haunted 
by  that  frightful  temptation  which  returned  to  him  every 
time  he  was  alone  with  his  wife.  A  physician  himself,  he 
comprehended  his  own  insanity ;  but  he  knew  also  that  if 
he  confessed  it  he  would  be,  though  sound  upon  all  other 
points,  treated  as  a  madman,  perhaps  even  confined,  and  re- 
garded with  terror  by  the  wife  wnom  he  loved  so  much, 
lie  had  but  one  way  to  save  her  and  to  save  himself.  That 
course  he  took,  and  never  deviated  from  it,  as  you  have  seen." 

*'  But  during  his  sickness  ?  " 

"  Complotelv  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  limbs,  he  knew 
that  he  could  do  her  no  injury.  Besides,  insanity  often  dis- 
appears in  a  serious  ilmess.  His  left  him  entirely,  but 
trradually  returned  with  his  physical  strength.  You  know 
Uie  rest  He  died  willingly ;  his  life  was  but  one  long  tor- 
ture, and  he  cannot  be  pitied  for  having  escaped  it." 

*'  It  is  true,"  said  I,  sadly  j  and  in  accordance  with  the  de- 
sire of  Michel  I  went,  thus  performing  the  last  request  of  the 
Dvx:tor,  to  make  known  the  whole  truth  to  his  widow. 

The  terrible  story  did  not  produce  the  impression  I  had  ex- 
pected. To  her,  as  perhaps  for  very  many  wives,  the  assui> 
ance  of  haviag  been  entirely  and  solely  beloved,  mitigated 
both  her  past  griefs  and  the  bitterness  of  the  last  separation. 
"  He  loved  me,  he  loved  only  me,"  she  repeated  incessantly 
in  the  midst  of  her  tears. 

She  lives  to-day,  always  faithful  to  a  cherished  memory 
and  to  a  few  months  of  happiness. 


A  FEW  OCTOBER  DAYS. 

BT  **  THB  COUNTRT  PABAOB." 

I  AM  sorry  to  say  it,  but  tme  it  is,  that  living  in  hotels 
one  gets  a  mid  view  of  human  nature ;  I  mean  in  the  matter 
of  petty  selfishness.  Plainly,  many  human  beings  go  npon 
the  principle  expressed  by  that  speat  and  good  man  George 
the  Fourth,  *<  It  will  last  my  time.^  In  many  litUe  ways  one  is 
made  to  see  this. 

I  have  come  away  in  this  sunshiny  October  WBather»  Am*  a 
little  turn  among  Cathedral  churches ;  a  little  turn,  which 
must  be  the  last  Never  more  in. England  can  the  writer 
visit  any  such  church  for  the  first  time ;  all  are  well-known 
now.  Clearly,  in  the  mind's  eye,  can  he  call  up  ev^yone; 
accurately  indeed,  but  somewhat  paler  and  less  mibfltantial 
than  the  fieict.  For  the  remembrances  of  things  ace 
ghostly. 

No  more,  after  this  last  time,  shall  I  discom-se  of  Gothic 
church-architecture.  Already,  even  the  most  long^rafiering 
friends  appear  somewhat  wearied  of  that  topic.  Already  I 
am  rather  ashamed  of  a  too  accurate  recoltoctioii  of  the 
measurements  of  length  and  height ;  and  driven  to  pretend 
not  to  exactly  know  facts  which  are  known  to  me  witn  entire 
exactness.  There  is  a  certain  pudency  about  a  stronsly-felt 
Liking ;  specially  one  whose  origin  cannot  be  explained. 
And  I  live  in  a  country  in  which  various  good  peoj^e  are 
of  opinion  that  one  might  find  something  better  to  recollect. 

Let  us  sit  down  here  on  a  large  stone.  How  ulent  it  isl 
It  is  the  twelfth  day  of  October.  The  sun  is  going  down, 
a  great  red  ball.  The  trees  around  (and  there  are  naany 
trees)  are  rich  as  ever.  The  leaves  are  thick,  and  green  in 
the  main ;  but  a  little  touched  with  autumn  purple,  yellow, 
and  gold.  This  is  a  quiet  lane,  running  through  an  undulat- 
ing landscape ;  a  little  way  below  flows  a  river,  never  seen 
till  yesterday,  thoi^h  its  name  has  long  been  ftuniUar  in 
**  Hart-Leap  Well.  It  is  the  Ure ;  I  crossed  it  bv  a  Iwidee 
of  seventeen,  arches.  The  arches  are  small,  or  they  wbvud 
not  have  so  counted  up.  A  mile  off,  towards  the  west,  tbois 
is  a  solemn  gray  mass;  a  great  building,  with  three  low 
square  towers — Ripon  CathedraL  I  have  left  it  to  Terj 
near  the  end  of  my  Cathedral  explorations,  not  expecting 
much  of  it ;  but  it  is  a  noble  church,  worth  going  fiur  to  aee. 
And  this  autumn  Stillness  and  this  smoky  lisht  (thoa^ 
there  is  no  smoke)  suit  this  distant  view  of  it.  It  impresee^ 
the  writer  as  few  things  can  impress  him.  People  wno  live 
among  these  things  may  get  accustomed  to  them,  and  not 
mind  them  much.    But  there  is  no  such  fortune  for  me. 

Coming  by  railway  firom  the  north,  you  turn  off  from  tbe 
track  at  Tnirsk,  between  Darlington  and  York.  Just  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  of  rapid  steam  travel,  and  here  is  Bipon 
station:  of  red  brick,  and  not  unbefitting  the  catliearal 
city.  Drive  up-hill  into  the  town ;  and  in  the  market-place, 
an  ancient  sq|uare  with  a  lofty  shaft  in  the  middle,  yon  may 
find  the ''  Unicom,"  a  quaint,  comfortable,  old-&shioned  inn. 
Leaving  it,  turn  to  the  left,  walk  on ;  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes you  come  full  on  that  western  firont,  faitailiar  to  all 
students  of  Mr.  King's  admirable  **  Handbook  to  the  Northern 
Cathedrals."  There  are  the  low  square  towers,  low  by  com- 
parison, for  the  gable  between  is.  nearly  as  high —  a  little 
more  than  a  hundred  feet.  In  old  days,  each  of  these  three 
towers  carried  a  spire  of  wood,  leaded,  which  added  more  than 
another  hundred  ieet  to  their  height.  .  Let  us  enter  straight- 
way ;  always  see  the  interior  of  a  cathedral  first.  Broad, 
light  nave,  timber-roofed;  respectable  transept;  beantifiil 
choir,  with  grand  eastern  window  filled  with  middling 
stained  glass,  with  rich  tabernacle-work  over  the  stalls,  as 
rich  as  anywhere  in  England,  with  groined  roof  of  wood, 
with  glazed  triforium,  with  no  episcopal  throne  beyond  a 
comfortable  seat  at  the  end  of  the  stalls  next  the  altar. 
Once  there  was  a  crypt,  lined  with  human  bones ;  but  these 
have  of  late  been  decorously  buried.  There  is  a  singular 
little  maze  of  a  dark  crypt,  under  the  central  tower,  where 
is  a  narrow  hole  in  a  wall,  called  ''  8t.  Wilfrid's  Needle."* 
To  this  day,  as  in  former  days,  many  women  suffer  th^ot^ 
selves  to  bie  pulled  through  tne  needle.  Their  safe  passage 
is  assurance  of  moral  purity ;   likewise  of  speedy  maiTi^e. 
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A  camel  could  not  pass  through  the  eye  of  that  needle ;  but 
there  is  room  for  aunost  any  human  being  to  pass  ^th  suf- 
ficient ease. 

The  Cathedral  does  not  stand  in  a  Close.  There  is  a 
ehnrchtard  on  the  south  side,  and  a  public  road,  in  which 
is  the  deaneiy,  skirts  it  on  the  north.  The  way  descends, 
«s  yott  reach  the  east  end  of  the  church,  and  you  look  up  by 
and  by,  on  a  pretty  swell  of  green  ffrtas^  with  fine  ti^ees, 
croimed  by  the  Minster  towers.  Hard  by  runs  Ripon's 
other  river,  the  Skell;  and  pervading  the  streets  in  this 

Soarter  of  the  little  town,  you  have  many  pleasant  views  of 
le  ancient  sanotuarVi 

Let  such  88  visit  Kipon  give  all  the  light  of  an  October 
day  to  the  maenificent  ruin  of  Fouatuns  Abbey.  Through 
riui  green  fields,  at  two  miles'  distance,  yon  reach  the  fair 
domain  of  Stodley  Boyal,  whose  noble  owner  throws  it  open 
i)  all  comers  every  dav  but  Sunday.  There,  the  Skell  run- 
ains  by  its  walls,  ana  actually  through  some  part  of  the 
boiklings,  stands  what  is  probably  the  noblest  and  complete 
est  monafde  ruin  in  England.  Noble  church,  near  four 
hundred  feet  long,  almost  entire  save  the  roof;  great  tower ; 
ffloriona  cloister;  all  the  belongings  of  a  ereat  religious 
Souse.  How  calm  a  retreat  in  me  stormy  Middle  Ages  1 
Bat  no  doubt  there  were  fiery,  ambitious  hearts,  chafing  here ; 
and  people  who  were  sick  of  the  whole  thing,  ana  would 
viUingly  go  forth  into  the  wild  outer  world. 

'  When  you  are  satiated  with  Bipon  and  Fountains,  then 
by  railway  past  Harrogate  to  busy  Leeds.  There  is  time 
today  to  do  no  more  t£ai  hasten  through  crowded  streets, 
and  see  the  outside  of  the  parish  cfaurc£  I  found  an  outer 
4oor  open,  and  penetrated  mto  a  vestrjr,  where  a  very  churl*- 
ish  person  was  turning  over  some  music.  A  little  door  be- 
yond him  entered  the  church ;  and  half  a  minute  would  have 
sufficed  for  him  to  open  it  and  aSotd  a  glimpse  of  the  inte- 
zior.  But  the  churlish  person,  in  answer  to  a  civil  request, 
stated  that  it  was  not  his  business  to  show  the  church ;  and 
iken  went  on  turning  over  his  music.  On  being  asked 
whether  he  was  forbidden  to  show  the  dhurch,  he  sulkily  re- 
nted, yes.  Of  course  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  retreat 
If  the  statement  was  true,  which  I  am  bound  to  believe,  the 
aiUhoiifiies  of  the  Parish  church  of  Leeds  may  be  esteemed 
as  what  some  people  oall "  a  eaation."  « 

The  station  is  regained,  and  the  train  departs.  It  joup- 
neys  throusfa  smok^  tracts^  and  by  ugly  towns— Dewsbury, 
Hodderafield,  Staleybridge.  It  is  curious  to  discern  the 
traces  of  manufiictnring  industry  and  a  crowded  population 
in  a  wild  moontainons  and  moorland  region,  xon  pass 
through  that  long  tunnel  under  Blackstone  Edge,  the 
kickbone  dividing  Lancaster  from  Yorkshire.  Here,  at 
last,  is  Stockport ;  further  on  is  Crewe ;  and  as  the  night 
darkens  down,  through  a  maze  oi  flame  and  smoke,  the  far 
mous  Bhick  €)ountry,  diving  at  last  into  a  tunnel  of  diort 
extent,  we  enter  a  huge  station,  with  a  roof  of  vast  space 
and  height,  but  somehow  in  all  respects  looking  very  dirty 
and  squalid.  This  is  great  Birmingham.  The  Queen's  Ho- 
tel, which  ibnns  part  of  the  station  buildings,  shall  be  our 
base  of  operations  fixr  several  coming  days.  It  is  exciting, 
fiff  one  wno  lives  in  a  vez^  quiet  place;  to  stand  on  a  foot- 
bridge that  crosses  the  rails  finom  side  to  side,  and  survey 
the  ceaseless  bustle  of  aniving  and  departinfir  trains.  Nev- 
er sorelv  did  en^ea  screech  so  awfully.  IHea^ant  it  is  to 
dili^Uy  examine  the  bookstalls,  and  discover  what  form 
of  Uteraluxe  is  ^the  most  pc^ular  for  the  railway  traveller  of 
&  time.  These  enjoyments  are  simple,  and  they  cost  lit- 
tle:  some  people,  no  doub^  would  esteem  them  slow. 

But  with  the  next  morning  Birmingham  is  left  behind ; 
and  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  speeding  past  Bromsgrove 
sod  Droitwichy  we  have  reached  the  outskirts  of  a  consid- 
erable town*  Paswng  oat  from  the  railway,  at  a  mile's 
distance,  away  to  the  lefi^  we  discover  a  great  square  tower. 
First,  ^roQgli  a  somewhat  squalid  suburb,  then  through 
streets  in  no  way  remarkable,  let  us  push  on  in  that  dir^ 
tion ;  till  we  come  upon  the  length  or  a  great  chur6h,  widi 
a  double  transept^  standing  in  a  pleasant  enclosure  of  old- 
fashioned  dwellings,  on  ground  that  falls  away  to  a  river. 
The  river  is  the  l^vem.    This  is  Worcester  CathedraL 

%  great  work  of  restoration  has  been  going  on  here  for 


several  years  past.  The  exterior  of  the  church  has  been 
made  fresh  and  new-like:  the  venerable  is  not  here. 
Entering,  you  will  find  the  west  end  of  the  nave  plainly 
arranged  K>r  worship :  the  choir  lain  the  workmen's  nandg, 
and  must  remain  in  them  for  another  year.  There  is  a 
specially  .beautiful  reredos.  The  chapter-house,  a  decao;on 
with  a  central  shafl,  is  fine :  and  the  cloisters  are  all  they 
should  be.  The  Guesten  Hall  is  in  ruins.  An  ancient  hall, 
above  one  side  of  the  cloisters,  used  as  a  school,  has  a  fine 
open  roof.  It  is  here,  in  the  north  alley  of  tne  cloister, 
that  you  may  read  the  proverbial  Miserrimus  over  a  grave. 
But  it  seems  as  though  Wordsworth  understood  the  word 
too  gravely :  the  reference  was  to  the  reduced  worldly  es- 
tate of  a  worthy  nonjuror.  In  the  choir  before  the  altar 
rests  the  dust  oi  King  John  —  nobody  much  caring.  Thei*e 
is  no  pleasanter  deanery.  And  on  the  south  side  of  the 
church  are  many  fine  trees. 

Let  us  pervade  the  sacred  precincts,  and  enjoy  them  in 
quietness.  The  simple  pleasure  may  be  permitted  to  the 
unaccustomed  Scot.  Such  things  are  not,  north  of  the 
Tweed :  would  they  were  1  And  the  tide  seems  setting 
towards  their  diminution  south  of  the  Tweed,  too.  It  is 
sorrowful;  but  what  must  be,  must.  One  cannot  help 
sometimes  thinking,  as  one  reads  history,  and  reasons  on 
what  history  tells  of  the  mutations  which  existing  institu- . 
tions  have  passed  through,  that  many  political  and'  eccle- 
siastical ana  social  changes  may  be  coming ;  and  that  peo- 
ple who  love  the  dear  old  ways  will  have  their  painful 
trials,  if  they  live  lon^  enough.  But  the  life  of  the  individ- 
ual.is  short,  and  the  me  of  the  community  is  long;  and  it 
is  well,  to  save  many  a  heart-ache,  that  it  should  be  so. 
Let  us  quietiy  slip  away,  before  some  things  come  that  seem 
coming. 

We  must  be  gone  at  last,  and  unwillingly  turn  our  back 
upon  this  pleasant  place.  Through  the  city,  in  no  way 
specially  attractive,  we  gain  the  raUway  again ;  and,  in  the 
gathering  shadows  of  Saturday  evening,  are  once  more  in 
our  bustung  but  lonely  home  amid  Birmingham  smoke. 
Here  it  was,  sitting  by  the  fireside,  that  a  genial  stranger, 
an  Anglican  pries^  joined  himself  to  the  wayfarer's  com- 
pany ;  and  with  little  preface  began  a  fierce  attack  on  an 
institution  which  he  entitled  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  accents  of  my  native  land,  provided  you 
speak  Scotch  throughout;  but  it  seems  needless,  and  is 
somewhat  offensive,  to  use  a  single  Scotch  word  in  speaking 
Enzlish.  Those  interested  in  the  institution  in  question 
prefer  that  it  should  be  called  (as  indeed  it  invariably  is, 
unless  by  a  small  section  of  Englishmen)  the  Church  of 
Scotland*  Such  is  its  legal  designation.  And  that  desig- 
nation expresses  the  fact  about  it;  for  it  is  the  church  of 
the  majonty  of  Scotch  people.  Ajid  if  you  reckon  with  it 
two  communions  which,  though  not  at  present  conforming 
to  it,  have  copied  its  government  and  worship,  you  reckon 
(as  plain  fact)  eighty  per  cent  of  the  entire  population. 
Of  tne  remaining  twenty  per  cent  the  Church  of  Rome 
claims  twelve.  And  the  Lttle  Scotch  Episcopal  commun- 
ion, some  of  whose  members  are  silly  and  insolent  enough 
to  speak  of  their  communion  as  the  Church  in  Scotland^  has 
just  one  Scotchman  and  a  half  in  every  hundred,  or  one- 
seventy-fifth  part  of  the  population.  It  is  plain  that  if  that 
little  communion  represents  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Scot- 
land, Scotland  must  be  in  a  bad  way.  But  one  who  knows 
Scotland  well  may  venture  to  say,  that  in  this  respect  Scot- 
land will  never  be  in  a  better.  Words  cannot  express  the 
amused  contempt  with  which  the  hard,  common-sense 
Scotch  understanding  regards  all  sacerdotal  claims.  Let 
not  die  writer  be  misunderstood  by  such  as  take  the  trouble 
of  understanding  him  at  alL  He  is  a  high-churchman ;  as 
much  so  as  any  loyal  son  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  can  be. 
And  if  you  read  the  doctrinal  standards  of  that  church, 
you  will  discern  that  their  doctrine  is  quite  high  enough  on 
the  two  or  three  testing  points,  which  will  not  be 
discussed  on  this -- page.  And  the  writer  is  a  national 
churchman :  while  in  Scotland  he  belongs  to  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  in  England  he  conforms  loyally  to  the  Church  of 
England:  no  Anglican-bom  can  love  that  grand  church 
better  tlian  he,  nor  can  enjoy  her  worship  more  devoutly. 
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But  like  manj  more,  he  holds  that  there  b  no  church-gov- 
emmeDt  which  is  so  exclusively  right  as  to  make  everj 
other  church-government  wrong.  He  holds  that  the  Catholic 
Church  manifests  itself  in  eadi  different  country  in  that  form 
which  is  congenial  to  the  nature  of  the  people  who  dwell 
there ;  and  he  is  perfectly  sure  that  a  democratic  national 
church  suits  the  Scotch  race,  as  a  hierarchical  suits  the 
Enalish.  He  therefore  believes  that  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land is  at^  ri^ht  thing  in  Scotland,  and  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land the  right  thing  in  England.  And  he  acts  on  that 
belief;  as  the  best  and  wisest  in  the  land  do. 

Let  a  word  be  permitted  here  by  way  of  parenthesis.  I 
beheld  with  profound  disgust  the  elation  of  some  ^ood  folk 
when  a  certain  archbishop  and  a  very  uncertain  bishop 
lately  conducted  divine  service  in  a  Scotch  parish  church.* 
They  did  so :  at  the  first  look  it  seemed  merely  a  natural 
and  fit  thing  that  men  to  whom  the  law  of  the  land  hu 
given  a  certain  position  in  England,  should,  coming  to 
Scotland,  obey  the  law  of  which  tney  are  the  creatures,  and 
conform  to  the  church  by  law  established  there.  But  the 
sturdy  founders  of  the  ocotch  church  Tsome  of  whom  for 
conscience'  sake  refused  bishoprics)  would  not  have  sounded 
a  jubilant  trumpet  because  a  couple  of  prelates  had  (as  it 
seemed)  recognized  their  church.  If  the  prelates  recognize 
the  church,  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  course.  If  they  do  not, 
who  cares  a  penny  ? 

I  return  to  the  fireside  at  Birmingham.  Again  I  see  the 
face  of  the  unknown  Anglican  parson  who,  addressing  a 
total  stranger,  fiercely  attacked  that  stranger's  chun^ 
His  views  were  determinate.  An  exalted  yet  kindly  per- 
sonage, who,  obeying  her  coronation  vows,  conforms 
to  the  national  churcn  of  the  portion  of  her  kingdom 
she  lives  in,  must  forthwith  be  sent  away.  I  am  not 
clear  if  she  was  to  be  pensioned  off;  but  in  any  case 
packed  off.  She  was  a  Presbyterian.  Not  so,  was  the 
reply:  Presbyterian  in  her  Presbyterian  country;  Epis- 
copalian in  her  Episcopal.  She  was  an  InfideL  Not  so, 
was  the  reply.  It  is  within  the  personal  knowledge  of 
many,  that  a  more  devout  and  conscientious  Christian  does 
not  breathe:  faithful  in  Uttle  as  in  much,  pure  in  life, 
choosing  the  right  as  few  monarchs  ever  did ;  and  if  at  all 
she  have  a  weakness,  it  is  a  weakness  which  appeals  to  the 
sympathy  and  love  of  every  worthy  human  oeing  —  the 
never-failing  faithfulness  to  one  beloved  memory :  Dnmine 
scUvam  fac  Jieainam  I  '*  Well,"  was  the  genial  An'^lican's 
reply, —  "Well,  she  is  an  InfideU  or  a  Presbyterian,  or 
something  of  that  kind  I  "  At  this  point  in  the  debate  I 
arose  and  departed.  I  saw  my  non-acquaintance  again-  in 
the  distance ;  but  I  spoke  to  him  no  more.  By  and  by  I 
retired  to  my  chamber,  musing  deeply  on  the  outrageous 
nonsense  some  mortals  will  talk. 

It  was  a  curious  Sunday,  the  next  day.  I  have  just  come 
in  from  morning  church,  and  am  sitting  by  the  fire  in  a 
great  apartment,  somewhat  deserted  of  quests  to-day.  I 
went  to  St  Philip's.  It  is  a  handsome  diurch ;  somewhat 
richly  decorated  intemally  ;  probably  as  much  has  been 
made  of  the  interior  as  can  be  made  of  a  church  which  is 
not  Gothic,  and  which  has  galleries  on  three  sides.  The 
service  was  most  pleasingly  done.  Reverently  entered  a 
large  surpliced  choir.  Why  will  not  people  see  that  to 
put  a  surplice  ^which  costs  fourteen  shillings)  on  a  little 
Doyt  is  by  &r  the  cheapest  way  of  dressing  nim  so  as  to 
make  him  presentable  ?  I  say  nothing  of  the  manifest  fit- 
ness of  the  decorous  robe,  nor  of  its  symbolical  nature ; 
though  I  feel  and  acknowledge  both,  and  would  have  every 
choir  surpliced  if  I  could.  At  the  College  Chapel  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  you  may  see  the  only  vested  choir 
in  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Sicarlet  are  the  robes  of  the 
men,  they  wearing  their  student-gowns :  purple  the  robes 
of  the  boys,  for  wnich  there  is  no  such  excuse  or  pretext : 
they  wear  the  robes  just  because  it  is  fit  and  decorous. 
But  pretty  as  was  St.  Philip's  Church,  and  good  its  service, 
one  was  made  to  feel  that  many  people  do  not  care  for 
these :  hearty  and  attractiyepreacning  is  with  the  mass 
the  great  tmng  after  all.  Tbe  church,  in  the  heart  of 
Birmingham,  with  a  crowded  population  around,  was  dis- 
mally empty ;  about  one-sixth  filled.    I  counted  a  consid- 


erable part  of  the  congregation,  and  tix  sittings  were 
unoccupied  of  each  seven.  Yet  the  musical  service,  and 
the  antnem,  and  the  honorable  and  reverend  preacher,  had 
been  advertised  by  great  posters.  The  sermon  was  not  at 
^11  striking,  but  it  was  simple  and  good,  and  delivered  in  a 

Suiet  and  unaffected  manner :  if  the  congregation  were  not 
le  better  for  it,  the  fault  was  their  own.  Much  as  the 
writer  loves  and  envoys  a  choral  service,  he  is  not  sure 
that  he  would  like  it  every  Sunday.  In  a  cathedral  it 
appears  the  right  thing ;  in  an  ordinaiy  church  the  real 
seems  sacrificM  to  the  SBSthetic;  devotion  to  musical 
enjo3rment.  Far  be  it  fix>m  me  to  say  that  this  is  felt  by 
such  as  habitually  join  in  such  worship :  this  b  the  impres- 
sion of  an  outsider,  very  familiar  witn  choral  worship,  Init 
always  joining  in  it  with  the  feeling  that  it  is  not  his  own,  bat 
(as  It  were)  a  special  and  exceptional  treat  and  luxury. 
And  another  thought  comes  across  one^  enjoying  these 
ornate  services.  We,  in  the  north,  are  striving  now  after  a 
somewhat  more  attractive  ritual.  Is  it  really  worth  while? 
One  is  discouraged  by  seeing  that  people  who  possess  an 
ornate  ritual  seem  to  care  httle  for  it.  I  do  not  speak 
of  the  dull,  who  cannot  appreciate  it ;  even  those  who  do 
appreciate  it  soon  come  to  take  it  all  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Lalxnriously  put  people  on  a  higher  level ;  they 
grow  accustomed  to  it,  and  the  actual  enjoyment  is  grad- 
ually toned  down  to  just  the  old  degree.  Having  gauned 
the  higher  level,  we  think  we  shall  sit  down  and  rest : 
why  not  sit  down  and  rest  now  ?  We  are  just  as  hu>py  here 
as  we  shall  be  anywhere.  And  how  much  must  be  ibught 
through  to  gain  ihe  higher  level  1  Not  merely  hard  and 
discouraging  work ;  but  misapprehension,  misrepresentation, 
obloquy,  stnfe,  loss  of  friends.  Quiet  men,  desiring  no  mare 
than  peacefully  to  slip  through  life,  doing  Uieir  woik  in  their 
great  Taskmaster's  eye,  find  themselves  shown  up  by  name 
in  clever  and  sarcastic,  sometimes  Ijring  and  maUgnant, 
articles  in  newspapers.  Human  beings,  themselves  inca- 
pable of  frankness  or  magnanimity,  persist  in  suspecting 
such  of  far  farther  and  wickeder  ends  than  they  avow. 
Unhappy  associations  exist  in  confused  minds  betwceti 
Ihings  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  one  another.  You 
realfy  want  to  have  an  organ :  to  get  your  people  to  stand 
at  praise  and  kneel  at  prayer :  to  persuade  them  to  pause 
in  silent  prayer  on  entering  churcn ;  and  the  like  on  leav- 
ing it,  instead  of  rushing  out  as  though  the  sacred  edifice 
were  on  fire.  But  from  these  facts  some  will  have  it  that 
you  desire  to  abolish  tlie  New  Testament,  dr  else  that 
you  are  ''half  a  Roman  Catholic"  fhow  I  hate  the 
phrase  1);  and  peaceful  mortals,  shrinking  from  strife, 
sensitive  to  abuse,  sore  at  being  suspected  with  cruel  in- 
justice, come  to  sigh  a  weaxy  sign,  and  to  sit  down  sorrow- 
iully,  declining  the  thankless  task  of  the  moral  pioneer. 
Humble  as  is  the  present  writer,  desiring  no  better  than 
to  *'  prosper  in  the  shade  "  and  be  let  alone  to  work  hard, 
he  has  seen  himself  denounced  in  print  as  (I.)  a  Socinian ; 
(n^  a  Broad  Churchman ;  (III.)  a  High  Churchman ;  (I  V.^ 
a  Low  Churdiman ;  (V.)  a  Half  Boman  Catholic ;  ( VI.} 
a  Puritan,  desiring  that  all  cathedrals  should  be  pulled 
down  and  red  brick  meeting-houses  built  instead ;  (VILl 
a  dishonest  Trimmer  between  different  opinions;  (VUI.) 
a  virulent  accuser  of  the  church  to  which  he  belongs; 

?!X^  a  wicked  man  who  ^  has  got  his  church  to  sinff  the 
(g  Jjeum  '  (a  well-known  Socinian  composition) ;  (X.)  a 
person  who  "  performs  marriages  in  church  with  fidl  choral 
accompaniments; "  (XI«)  a  person  who  is  always  going  to 
see  cathedrals ;  (XU.)  an  Lifidel  who  writes  in  Eraser's 
Magazine;  (XIIi.)  a  person  who  got  his  church  to  odl  a 
hymn-book  a  HtfmruiL  He  has  known  printed  papers 
bearing  the  like  charges  to  be  diligently  circulated  in  his 
parish  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  a  better  cause ;  though  he  is 
not  aware  that  they  have  ever  done  him  any  harm.  Might 
not  insignificance  be  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed  ?  And  if 
these  troubles  befall  the  molehill,  what  shall  become  of  Ben 
Nevis  t  What  wonder  if  many  are  cowed  into  a  sorrowful 
reticence  ?  Or,  having  spoken,  wish  they  had  held  their 
tongue? 

At  the  afternoon  service  that  day  did  the  writer  go  to 
St.  Martin's.     It  was  a  noble  church,  and  may  agauf  be 
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made  one ;  bat  evil  hands  were  laid  on  it  in  the  lowest 
aeason  of  architectural  taste ;  and  (save  the  beautiful  spire) 
itflbuilders  would  not  know  it.  It  has  been  cased  out- 
wardly in  red  brick ;  and  the  clerestory  (still  apparent  from 
within)  has  been  externally  roofed  ov^er.  Entering,  you 
lee  what  the  church  may  yet  be.  There  is  a  narrow  centre 
alley,  broad  side-aisles,  with  galleries,  especially  ofiensiye. 
Bi^ht  in  front  of  the  altar  is  set  the  pulpit,  of  dark  oak, 
wiui  reading-desks  in  front  The  congregation  was  small : 
the  service  was  poorly  done.  But  with  all  the  disadvantage 
of  the  empty  cnurch,  the  clergyman  gaye  a  really  adnoir- 
able  sermon.  There  had  been  (I  thought)  somewhat  too 
much  of  the  pushing  in  his  reading  of  the  prayers ;  but 
oalr  good  could  be  said  of  his  preaching.  Black-robed 
and  banded,  in  the  garb  familiar  to  the  Scotch  eye,  with- 
out a  scrap  of  manuscript  to  guide,  with  unfailing  fluency, 
with  clearness,  point,  interest,  and  heart,  he  riyeted  the 
writer's  attention  from  first  word  to  last.  The  day  was 
Oct  15.  K  I  were  the  patron  of  a  good  liying,  I  know 
who  should  haye  it  If  the  patron  of  such  a  living  would 
be  guided  by  me,  he  would  inquire  at  St  Martin's,  Bir- 
mingham. I  know  not  the  preacher's  name,  nor  even 
whether  he  be  one  of  the  regular  curates.  But  I  am  sure 
I  am  not  mistaken  in  saying  I  heard  a  zealous,  able,  and 
good  man  that  day. 

A^n  at  evensong  to  St  Philip's.  Now  it  was  well  filled. 
Agam  the  music  was  beautiful.  There  were  three  clergy- 
men :  a  young  man  with  a  long  cassock  and  a  shott  sur- 
plice (may  they  be  a  great  com&rt  and  help  to  him)  intoned 
the  prayers  in  a  loud  and  specially  pleasant  yoice.  I  be- 
held him  with  interest  and  sympathy,  and  thought  of  All 
Saints  in  Ljndon.  Let  nothing  be  said  of  the  sermon :  it 
was  well-meant  That  clergyman's  yocation  is  not  that  of 
a  preacher.  It  was  not  the^octrine  that  was  amiss :  there 
was  nothing  said  of  a  doctrinal  nature  to  which  I  could  not 
say,  Amen.  It  was  the  decent  debility.  Then  the  young 
man  with  the  short  surplice  said  the  blessing  near  the  altar 
steps:  with  hands  clasped  on  his  breast  as  he  said  die 
first  part  of  it ;  and,  as  he  said  the  latter  part,  holding  up 
hia  n^ht  hand  with  two  fingers  extended,  in  a  fashion  very 
fiunihar  in  many  places,  but  still  infrequent  in  Anglican 
churches.  I  gazed,  and  thought  of  the  photmpraph  of  one 
of  the  two  prelates  of  Glengarry  Church.  TVaUuns  home, 
I  wondered  with  great  wonder  how  a  bishop  could  stand 
up  before  a  camera  and  sham  the  solemn  act  of  blessing. 
Ii  such  a  photograph  were  taken,  the  bishop  should  have 
been  unconscious  of  the  fact  Perhaps  he  may  have  been. 
It  may  be  said,  in  passing,  that  the  face  of  that  really  illus- 
trious man,  often  beaming  with  good  humor,  bears  an  un- 
happy expression  in  that  famous  picture.  I  fear  that  a 
stranger,  ignorant  of  the  language,  would  haye  deemed  the 
Uahop  was  hurling  a  curse.  But,  as  the  blessing  would  do 
htde  good,  the  curse  would  do  no  harm. 

Thus  the  Sunday  evening  passed  away — the  uncon- 
^oial  Sunday  eyening  at  an  mn.  The  tables  in  the  great 
sitting-room  were  strewn  with  newspapers ;  but  the  writer 
begs  to  say  he  did  not  read  any  of  tncm.  He  raises  no 
question  of  right  or  wrong,  but  he  knows  what  is  good  for 
him.  Let  there  be  one  sabbatical  day,  in  which  to  get 
sway  from  the  weary  worry  I  Surely  the  world  is  with  us 
quite  enough,  at  least 

Next  day  was  sunshiny  and  pleasant  Birmingham  is 
^U  the  base  of  operations.  A  yery  good  thing  about 
Birmingham  is,  that  it  is  so  easy  to  get  away  from  it  Soon 
after  ten  o'clock  we  glide  forth  from  the  huge  shed,  and 
follow  the  line  which  in  my  schoolboy  days  was  called  the 
&and  Junction.  Stop  for  a  little  space  amid  the  smoke  of 
nalball ;  then  passing  forth  from  Uie  awful  blasted  tract 
ywth  of  Birmingham,  we  are  at  the  guiet  little  city  of 
Lichfield.  Let  us  cross  a  field  by  a  little  foot-path ;  then, 
tbrough  narrow  stre^  make  for  the  spot  marked  by  Uiree 
^es,  the  only  English  church  whicn  has  three  spires, 
might  on :  on  the  lefl  the  market-place,  with  a  solemn 
and  even  hang-dog  statue  of  Samuel  Johnson  ;  then  there 
>s  a  little  lake,  on  whose  waters  the  spires  are  reflected,  a 
Wooded  bank  beyond  enclosinsr  the  Close.  Climb  a  small 
uceftt  and  you  behold  it,  Lichfield  Cathedral,  not  of  the 


greatest  in  size,  but  unsurpassed  by  any  in  beauty.  Pass 
along  the  south  side :  here  is  that  rich  western  front,  famil- 
iar to  most  people  by  many  pictures  and  photographs. 
Enter ;  and  let  it  be  leisurely  enjoyed :  the  writer's  last 
cathedral.  I  spare  architectural  details :  they  interest  few. 
Beautiful  nave :  lovely  choir :  pulpit  of  open  metal-work 
set  against  one  of  the  shafts  that  carry  the  central  spire, 
looking  upon  the  naye.  Verger  of  special  civility  ana  in- 
telligence shows  the  place  with  subdued  but  inexpressible 
pride.  The  church  is  open  to  all,  unlike  the  church  of 
Leeds.  And  it  was  pleasant  to  see  many  poor  people 
walking  about  the  solemn  place;  walking  softly,  conversing 
in  whispers,  not  because  any  one  was  near  tnem,  but  be- 
cause the  church  constrained  them  so  to  do. 

Let  us  go  out  and  walk  round  the  sacred  walls.  The 
present  bishop  has  abandoned  the  rural  castle  where  the 
bishops  of  Lichfield  dwelt  for  ages,  and  abides  in  the 
palace  in  the  Close,  long  abandoned.  I  applaud  his  taste 
and  judgment  Let  not  a  bishop  seek  to  set  up  in  baronial 
retirement  as  a  bran-new  nobleman:  but  abide,  as  the 
chief  minister  of  his  diocese,  under  its  chief  church's  shade. 
Here,  sit  down  on  this  low  wall,  the  boundary  of  the  Close, 
near  the  east  end  of  the  Cathedral,  hard  by  the  palace- 
gate;  and  gaze  long  upon  the  church,  and  drink  in  the 
l^enius  of  the  place,  with  its  saintly  stillness.  The  ground 
IS  deep  with  yellow  leaves,  falling  fast  Though  the  air  is 
breathlessly  calm,  the  air  is  filled  with  leayes,  fluttering 
down  like  great  flakes  of  yellow  snow.  Enviable,  surely,  is 
the  dean.  And  all  the  pleasanter  this  repose,  siler  years 
of  faithful  work  at  White-chapel,  and  pleasanter  days  at 
St  Pancras. 

Out  from  the  Close  for  a  little,  to  pervade  the  town. 
There  is  Johnson's  statue,  already  named :  bass-reliefs  round 
the  pedestal  record  certain  incidents  in  his  life.  There, 
bare-neaded,  amid  the  drenching  rain,  he  stands  penitent 
in  Uttoxeter  market-place ;  yarious  stupid  faces  represented 
as  looking  on  with  wonder  and  derision.  The  words  come 
back :  '*In  contrition  I  stood,  and  I  hope  my  penance  was 
expiatory."  Well,  it  showed  all  the  wiU  to  make  amends 
to  one  to  whom  no  amends  could  be  made  now  in  this  world. 
Then  out  into  green  fields,  north  of  the  Close.  There  is 
audible  silence:  and  the  oyercast  autumnal  light  A  ge- 
nial retreat  this  from  New  Zealand  1  And  a  great  change. 
But  the  Black  Country  has  its  savages,  sifvage  as  uie 
Maories.  The  day  is  passing.  Blessings  on  the  post- 
office  I  I  have  found  it,  and  it  has  cheered  the  lonely 
pilgrim  with  good  news  firom  far  away.  Back  to  the  ca- 
thedral ;  and  I  am  sitting  here  in  the  nave,  rest  ing.  I  have 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  dean,  but  it  is  hundreds  of 
miles  ofi*,  forgotten  in  leaying.  Shall  I  call?  No.  If  I 
began  by  saying, ''  I  haye  taken  the  liberty  of  calling,"  he 
would  suppofe  I  was  a  beggar.  If  I  began,  ^  I  have  done 
myself  the  honor  of  calling,"  he  would  suppose  I  must  be 
at  the  least  a  colonial  bishop.  And  the  cross-influence  erf* 
either  mbtake  would  abide  throughout  the  interview. 
Afler  all,  what  could  he  show  me  that  I  have  not  seen ;  or 
tell  me  of  his  church  that  I  do  not  know  ?  Now,  surveying 
the  last  such  church  I  shall  see  for  many  days,  one  thinks, 
Doubtless  it  is  a  great  delight  to  worsnip  here :  doubtless 
it  lifVs  one  up  for  me  time  aboye  the  little  worries  and  of- 
fences and  irritations  of  this  life.  But  shall  we  go  back 
from  all  this,  the  stronger  to  resist  small  temptations ;  the 
more  faitihful,  diligent,  and  kind  ?  If  it  be  not  so,  after 
all,  this  pleasant  emotion  is  of  the  nature  of  spiritual  dissi- 
pation. I  discern  it  true ;  but  I  cannot  feel  it  here  I  We 
must  go.  Yet  a  last  lingering  look  to  the  east,  where 
the  choir  bends  frt)m  the  straisrht  line,  inclining  to  the  left, 
in  memory  of  the  drooping  Head  on  the  Cross.  Unwill- 
ingly going  forth,  the  lines  come  back,  — 

Salve,  Caput  cmentatura', 
Totnm  spmis  ooronatum, 
Conqoassatum,  valncxatnm, 
Arundine  verbcratum, 
Facie  spntis  illitft. 

You  know  how  lines  sometimes  keep  in  the  head,  and 
come  in  for  hours  as  a  constant  refrain.     Then  the  less 
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worthy  reflection  copies  that  St.  Bernard  did  not  care  about 
his  quantities,  any  more  than  did  Sir  Walter  Scott,  or  one 
or  twoprofesaors  Ihave  known.  Then,  though  St.  Ber- 
nard's tamous  lines  iare  here,  it  is  hard  to  think  of  the  Latin 
hymns  of  the  ancient  church,  but  one  comes  back,  supreme 
among  them  as  Shakspeare  among  poets.  And  going  away 
from  tne  Close,  away  from  the  city,  back  to  the  railway,  the 
solemn  fall  of  the  untranslatable  words  is  in  one's  ear :— > 

Bex  tremendiB  miyestatisy 
Qui  salvandos  salras  fniM^ 
Salve  me^  Fons  pietatis. 

Becordare,  Jesu  pie. 
Quod  sum  causa  Tu»  tisb^ 
Ne  me  perdas  illft  die. 

QuflBrens  me,  sedisti  lassoi, 
Bedemisti  crucem  passus, 
Tantus  labor  non  ait  cassos. 

At  the  railway,  a  poor  fellow  approached  me,  and  asked, 
"Is  this  the  side  for  Perry  Bar  and  Bruounagem ? "  J 
knew  Brummagem  was  the  word  sixty  years  since,  but  not 
that  it  is  common  still.  And  on  the  way  back  I  read  the 
poems  of  Bret  Harte,  the  new-found  Califomian  genius. 
His  strength  lies  in  a  narrow  field,  and  his  characters  would 
in  most  hands  be  repellent;  but  the  spark  of  genius  is  very 
rdaL  Short  is  his  way  to  the  heart  ot  most  readers.  Get 
the  volume ;  it  is  cheaply  got.  The  fine  things  in  it  are  the 
poems  in  the  gold-diggers'  dialect.  Even  vesh  from  the 
jDies  Iros,  a  line  possessed  the  writer.  Ydu  remember  the 
unlucky  digeer,  Dow,  whose  luck  was  so  terribljr  bad.  Failing 
ipi  every  thing,  smashed  bv  successive  accidents,  he  vet 
foi^ht  awa^ ;  and  when  his  fortunes  were  at  the  lowest  ebb^ 
arnved  ^  his  wife  and  five  kids  fiK)m  the  States." 

It  was  rough,  mighty  rouffh, 

But  the  Doys  thev  stood  by. 
And  they  brought  him  the  stuff 
For  a  noitse,  on  the  sly. 
And  the  old  woman — well,  she  did  washuiff,  and  took  on  when  no  one 
was  nigh. 

There  are  yet  more  touching  verses  in  that  little  poem ; 
but  I  am  not  goin^  to  quote  them.  Go  straight  and  read  it 
yourself.  But  \o3l  now  diligently  at  that  incomparable  last 
line.  It  comes  home  to  most  middle-aged  folk.  jSot  merely 
because  that  touch  makes  us  so  strongly  to  realize  that  poor 
woman's  state  of  mind ;  but  because  so  many  people  know 
the  thinff  firom  experience.  Most  have  done  tine  tike,  who 
have  to  fight  with  the  world  for  their  children,  keepinz  as 
brave  or«  at  least  as  composed  a  face  as  may  be.  I  have 
known  various  poor  country  parsons,  who  **  wrote  sermons, 
and  took  on  when  no  one  was  nigh ; "  or  who  added  up 
their  gear's  expenses,  and  did  that  same.  Some  live  in  the 
sunshine  indeed.  I  read  the  other  day,  in  *'  The  Bob  Boy  on 
the  Jordan,"  how  the  brave  and  kindly  author  splashed  in  his 
morning  bath  away  in  those  distant  tracts,  and  '^  anticipated 
the  bri^t  hours  of  another  happv  day."  But  most  people, 
at  some  turnings,  are  not  far  m>m  despair.  Something 
outside  (I  don't  name  it  here)  helps  them,  and  keeps  them 
fifom  giving  in  to  it.  But  people  of  whom  no  one  would 
have  guessed  it  have  stooa  bv  a  clear  river's  brink,  and 
thought  (if  but  for  a  moment)  that  beneath  that  quiet  water 
there  was  retreat  fiK>m  burdens  they  could  not  bear,  and  de- 
liverance fipom  the  noise  of  this  weary  world.  But  the 
old  woman  ^God  bless  her  I )  picked  up  after  her  quiet 
takingK>n,  and  stood  up  bravely  to  her  wasning-tub.  Many 
women  and  many  men  nave  been  enabled  to  do  the  analogous 
thin^;  and  at  last  the  good  time  came  to  some  of  them,  as 
it  did  to  poor  Dow  and  the  dear  old  mother.  Indeed,  when 
the  great  flood  of  luck  came  to  him,  the  sturdy  figure  in  silks 
and  satins  and  jewels,  in  the  ''house  with  the  coopilow," 
would  never  be  so  pleasant  to  see  as  the  down-trodden  and 
worn-out  washerwoman.  But  under  all  silks  and  satins, 
surely  there  abode  the  kind  and  brave  heart. 

Here  follows  the  climax  of  my  little  travel. 

Another  night  in  Birminghain  smoke.    When  the  sun 


arose,  cross  the  hill  to  the  Great  Western  Station,  periiaps 
half  a  mile  away.  It  was  a  sundiiny  warm  day ;  the  coun- 
try green  as  at  midsummer.  Away,  atereat  speed,  in  the 
London  express.  Stop  at  Sbttton.  Cfaaose  into  another 
train.  Through  the  level  land  of  Warwickshire ;  stop  at 
several  small  stations,  until  we  reach  Stratford-on-Avon. 

I  have  walked  thiough  the  street;  seen  the  house,  the 
room  where  the  greatest  man  was  bom,  and  many  little  ret^ 
ics,  regarded  in  a  somewhat  sceptical  spirit.  Yon  pass 
through  the  little  town,  and  out  into  the  country  beyond  it; 
scMne  quaint  old  houses,  some  modem  ones  entirely  uninter* 
estinj^.  At  last  the  churchyard  gate.  An  avenue  of  limes^ 
meeting  overhead,  and  showering  their  yellow  leaves,  leads 
to  a  porch  in  the  side  of  the  nave ;  and  we  enter  the  diurch. 
A  beautiful  church,  to  be  looked  at  more^^particiilarly  in  a  lit- 
tle. Walk  up  the  nave ;  enter  the  long  chancd,  a  still  and 
solemn  place.  And  now  I  am  sitting  reverently  on  i^  altar 
steps,  above  the  grave  of  l^iakspesre.  The  verger,  sensiMe 
man,  eoes  and  leaves  me ;  I  have  the  place  to  myself  Mv 
eve  falls  on  a  placard,  hong  on  the  <maneel  wsdl,  beneath 
the  boat :  -^ 

TI8ITOR8  ARB  RRQUEBTED 

NOT  TO  TREAD  ON  THS  BTONS 

OH  WHICH  TBK  EPITAPH  18  INSCRIBED  ; 

NOR  TO  WRITS  UPON  OR  OTHERWISE  DEFACS 

THE   MONUMENT. 

Surely^  the  caution  was  not  needed.  But,  seated  on  the 
altar  steps,  I  keep  my  foet  off  the  fiat  stone. 

Hundreds  of  tunes  one  has  thought  over  and  said  over 
the  awful  lines.  But  you  will  never  feel  their  force  till 
vou  are  sitting  over  the  grave.  Touching  beyond  expression 
IS  the  mute  appeal,  to  those  who  should  come  after  nim,  of 
the  greatest  and  wisest  human  being.  The  lettering,  all  in 
capitals, 'is  much  more  regular  than  I  had  expected;  the 
late  Mr.  Harness  had  it  renewed,  for  which  I  do  not  in  any 
way  thank  him.  How  hard  to  get  the  simple  trath  told ! 
Washington  Irving  giv^  the  lines;  but  has  changed  the 
third,  inexcusably.  I  wotdd  nearly  as  soon  improve  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  Here  are  the  lines,  exactly ;  copied  on  the 
spot:  — 

GOOD  FREN1>,  FOR  DCSUS  SAKE  FORREARB 
TO  DlOe  THE  DUST  ENCL0A8ED  HEARE : 
BLEST  BE  T*  MAN  Y^   SPARES  THES  BTONKS, 
AND  CURST  BE  HE  Y*  MOTES  MT  BONES. 

Just  to  I  finished  copying  the  lines,  the  sun  shone  out 
brightly  through  a  window  of  the  chancel — shone  right 
upon  the  bust,  and  lighted  up  the  calm  face  —  a  far  finer 
face,  in  its  manifest  literal  copying  of  the  fact,  than  any  pic- 
ture of  Shakspeare.  It  is  m  an  arched  recess,  about  five 
feet  above  the  pavement,  on  the  left  hand  of  the  chancel 
when  you  look  to  the  east.  The  bust  is  painted,  as 
it  was  at  the  first  An  idiotic  commentator  had  it  white- 
washed, long  ago;  but  the  whitewash  has  been  effaced. 
The  hair  is  auburn  :  the  eyes  blue :  the  face  a  little  flushed. 
The  figure  is  shown  to  the  waist.  It  wears  a  red  doublet, 
over  unuch  is  a  black  gown,  without  sleeves.  The  hands 
are  laid  on  a  cushion;  The  left  hand  rests  on  a  sheet  ofpa- 
per :  the  right  hand  holds  a  peo,  a  good  Ions  quill.  Tnat 
effigy  was  set  the^e  seven  ^ears  after  Shakspeare  died; 
set  there  bv  his  daughter:  it  is  the  only  reliable  likeness. 
Chantrey  tnought  that  the  face  was  from  a  oast  after  death. 

We  wonder  that  any  other  likeness  was  ever  son^t: 
with  all  its  homeliness,  it  must  be  the  man  himself.  ^Hio 
cheeks  are  whiskerless :  there  is  the  lonz  upper  lip,  with  its 
little  moustache :  a  tuft  of  hair  on  tiie  (min.  There  is  the 
serene  brow,  the  round  bald  brow  which  all  men  know';  not 
very  high.  The  eyebrows  form  perfect  arches.  The 
lower  part  of  the  face  is  massive;  much  more  so  than 
any  maker  of  an  idealized  likeness  would  have  made  it. 
The  sister  of  Bobert  Bums  once  told  the  writer  that  tins 
was  so  too  with  her  brother.  His  fiice  was  far  more  mas* 
sive  and  less  refined  tlian  any  of  its  pictures.  Serenity 
and  cheerfulness  are  the  characteristics  of  the  face  or 
Shakspeare,  as  you  see  it  here. 
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On  one  lide  of  the  graye  ileeps  Ms  wife:  his  two 
danditen  on  Uie  other.  One  is  Susanna^  Daughter  of 
Wmaoi  Shaketpearef  Gentleman:  so  the  name  is  spelt,  hy 
people  iriio  shoald  have  known  how  to  spell  it.  There  are 
aoms  linesy  of  which  these  are  the  first  four  :*- 

Whtj  abore  her  seze,  but  that* s  not  sil : 
Wue  to  salTation  was  good  Mistres  HsU. 
Something  of  Shakespeare  was  in  that,  hot  this 
Only  of  Him  with  whom  she's  now  in  blisse. 

Of  coarse  the  writer  did  not  mean  it :  hut  it  is  curious 
how  carefully  he  assures  us  that  if  there  was  any  moral 
good  in  Mistress  Hall,  she  did  not  deriTe  it  from  her  fi^er. 
deverness  perhaps  she  might. 

There  are  other  monuments :  a  grand  recomhent  figure  of 
Jbha  ft^mbe :  but  here  one  does  not  care  for  any  Uutt  are 
sway  from  the  great  interest  of  the  place.  But  we  cannot 
always  stay  here ;  and  at  last  we  come  slowly  away,  exam- 
ining the  church  carefblly  as  we  go*  Hie  nave  has  side- 
aisles  :  galleries  in  them.  The  chancel  is  aisle4ess.  There 
is  a  transept  Without  aisles ;  and  oyer  the  intersection  a 
graceful  spire.  The  windows  are  filled  with  perpendicular 
tracerv.  The  people  of  Goyan,  near  Glaseow,  are  under 
the  wild  illusion  that  their  parish  church  is  a  Qkc-simile  of  this 
church.  The  spire  remotely  resembled  this ;  the  churches 
have  not  a  feature  in  common.  Out  of  the  diurch  at  length, 
and  all  around  it.  The  south  transept  is  ooyered  with  iyy,  of 
which  the  writer  took  a  leaf  away.  Hie  sacred  leaf  is  nxed 
on  the  fly-leaf  of  his  Knidlit's  Edition,  VoL  L  Written 
beneath  is  —  Taken  from  &€  Transept  of  the  church  ofSirat- 
fardronrAvon^  near  Shaketpear^e  Graoe^  Oct,  17,  1871. 
Close  beneath  tiie  east  end  oi  the  churdi  is  the  slow  riyer, 
here  dammed  np  for  the  conyenience  of  a  great  mill,  hard 
by.  Willows  beyond  the  riyer :  then  the  fiat,  rich  English 
landscape,  still  quite  green.  In  the  churchyard  wall,  close 
bj  ths  riyer,  are  stone  sediJia,  canooied,  plidnly  brought 
mm  elsewhere.  Let  us  sit  here  awhue.  It  is  a  low  wall 
b]r  the  river  side :  the  water  just  below.  Passing  firom  the 
churchyard,  we  go  by  the  large  mill ;  on  its  side  are  marked 
the  lines  to  which,  at  yariou^  limes  of  Ax)d,  the  riyer  has 
risen.  It  must  haye  made  idl  the  country  round  a  sea. 
Cross  the  river  by  a  feotbridge,  eleyated  high ;  and  along  the 
ifarther  side  to  the  point  where  ^ou  haye  the  diurch  (^posite 
70U.  Now  Sl3ratford-on-Ayon  is  a  possessioa  fbreyer ;  and 
as  the  day  declines  we  go.  Going,  one  thought  of  anoUier 
genius,  a  fiur  less  genius  than  SlSkspeare,  but  a  genius  as 
real :  the  scenes  dt  whose  birth  and  death  haye  been  fiunil- 
isr  since  childhood. 

All  ask  the  cottage  of  his  birth, 
Gaze  on  the  scenes  he  loved  and  siing^ 

And  gather  feelings,  not  of  earth. 
His  fields  and  streams  among. 

They  linger  by  the  boon's  low  trees,    . 

And  pastoral  Nith,  and  wooded  Ayr,-* 
And  round  thy  sepulchres,  Dumfries, 

The  poet's  tomb  is  there  1 

But  they  did  not  mind  in  the  least  about  moying  his  bones. 
The  rest  of  the  dead  was  disturbed,  and  certain  fiissy  per- 
Bons" tried  tiiefir  hats"  upon  the  skull  of  Burns.  They 
fimnd  (as  might  well  haye  been  anticipated)  that  all  their 
liati  were  a  great  deal  too  smalL   . 

Btrmingh^  once  more :  returning  to  it  for  the  last  time. 
Again  the  dreary  dinner,  eaten  in  a  populous  solitude ;  and 
tbe  cup  of  specially  bad  tea.  Again  climb  the  desolate 
(tone  stairs,  uncarpeted,  reminding  one  of  a  prison.  The 
oily  home-like  place  in  a  great  hotel  is  one's  own  little  cham- 
ber. Here  are  the  fiiendly  faces  of  a  few  books,  compan- 
ions of  one's  solitude.  Here  the  receptacle  (warranted  solid 
lesther)  which  gains  almost  a  human  interest  through  long 
common  trayel,  and  faithfully  keeping  so  much  giyen  to  its 
eve.  It  must  be  packed  to-night :  things  go  into  their  ae- 
Cttstomed  places :  the  bare  little  room  looks  barer  when  they 
sre  stowed  away.  Pasted  on  the  door,  the  ominous  warning 
obtrudes  itself  --Please  boU  the  dour  before  going  to  bed. 


How  many  little  details  are  crowded  into  one's  memory  I 
a^dhow  capriciously  they  go  and  stay!  Next  mcMming,  at 
8.50,>away  oy  the  Midlana  line.  Tamworth,  Burton,  mere 
were  many  trucks  laden  with  innumerable  casks  of  beer ; 
Derb^,  Chesterfield,  with  its  strange  spire,  much  off  theper- 
pendicular ;  Sheffield  tmder  a  tmck  pall  of  smoke ;  Kor- 
manton,  York,  Newcastle,  Berwick,  Edinburgh  at  8.S0  p.m., 
after  a  lon^  da^.  A  resthil  day  to  one's  mind,  of  pleasant 
reading,  with  httle  intermissions,  and  glimpses  of  not  onfar 
miliar  scenes  gliding  by. 


STAGE  BANQUETS. 


A  i^TBRAN  actor  of  inferior  fame  once  expressed  his 
extreme  dislike  to  what  he  was  pleased  to  term  '^  the  sham 
wine-parties  "  of  Macbeth  and  others.  He  was  aweary  of 
the  Eiarmecide  banquets  of  the  stage,  of  affecting  to  quaff 
with  gusto  imaginary  wine  out  of  empty  pastebom  gobletSi 
and  of  making  beheye  to  haye  an  appetite  for  wooden 
apples  and  '* property"  comestibles.  He  was  in  eyery 
sense,  a  poor  player,  and  had  often  been  a  yery  hungry  one. 
He  took  especial  pleasure  in  remembering  uie  entertaiiK- 
ments  of  the  theatre  in  which  the  necessities  of  perfiirm- 
ance,  or  regard  fof  rooted  tradition,  inyolved  the  setting  of 
real  edible  food  befi>re  the  actors.  At  the  same  time  he 
greatly  lamented  the  limited  number  of  dramas  in  which 
uese  precious  opportunities  occurred. 

He  nad  gratetul  memories  of  the  rather  obsolete  Scottish 
melodrama  of  **  Cramond  Brig ; '  for  in  this  work  old  custom 
demanded  the  introduction  of  a  real  sheep's  head  with 
accompanying  ^trotters."  He  told  of  a  North  Brittish' 
manager  who  was  wont — especially  when  the  salaries  he 
was  supposed  to  pay  were  somewhat  in  arrear,  and  he 
desired  to  keep  his  company  in  good  humor  and,  may  be» 
aUve — to  produce  this  play  on  Saturday  nights.  For  some 
days  before  the  performance  the  dainties  that  were  destined 
to  grace  it  underwent  exhibition  in  the  green-room.  A 
lab3  bore  the  inscriptioh :  ^  This  sheep's  head  will  appear 
in  the  play  of  '  Cramond  Brig'  on  next  Saturday  night. 
God  saye  the  King."  ^  It  afibraed  us  all  two  famous  diifc- 
ners,"  reyeals  our  yeteran.  ^  We  had  a  large  pot  of  broth 
made  with  the  head  and  feet :  these  we  ate  on  Saturday 
night;  the  broth  we  had  on  Sunday."  So  m  another  Scot- 
tidi  play, «  The  Gentle  Shepherd  "^of  Allan  Ramsay,  it  was 
lone  liie  custom  on  stages  north  of  the  Tweed  to  present  a 
reaT  haggisy  although  niggardly  managers  were  of«9n  tempts 
ed  to  substitute  for  the  genuine  dish  a  fiur  less  sayory  if  more 
wholesome  mess  of  oatmeaL  But  a  play  more  fiunous  still 
for  the  reali^  of  its  yictuals,  and  better  known  to  modem 
times,  was  Prince  Hoare's  musical  farce,  '*No  Song,  no 
Supper."  A  steaming  hot  boiled  leg  of  lamb  and  turnips 
may  be  described  as  quite  the  leading  character  in  this 
entertainment.  Without  this  appetizing  addition  the  p}ay 
has  neyer  been  represented.  There  is  a  story,  howeyer, 
which  one  can  only  hope  is  inoorrect,  of  an  impresario  of 
Oriental  origin,  who,  supplying  the  necessary  meal,  yet 
subsequently  fined  his  company  all  round  on  the  ground 
that  they  had  ^  combined  to  destroy  certain  of  the  proper- 
ties of  the  theatre.'' 

There  are  many  other  plays  in  the  course  of  which 
eenuine  food  is  consumed  on  the  staze.  But  some  excuse 
for  the  generally  fictitious  nature  of  uieatrical  repa^  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  eatinz,  during  performance,  is 
often  a  yery  difficult  matter  for  S^e  actors  to  accomplish. 
Michael  Kelly  in  his  Memoirs  relates  that  he  was  required 
to  eat  part  of  a  fowl  in  the  supper  scene  of  a  bygone 
operatic  play  called  *' A  House  to  be  Sold."  Bannister  at 
rdiearsal  had  informed  him  that  it  was  yery  difficult  to 
swidlow  food  on  the  stage.  Kelly  was  incredulous,  how- 
eyer.  ^  But  strange  as  it  may  appear,"  he  writes,  <<  I  found 
it  a  fiust  that  I  could  not  get  down  a  morseL  My  embarrass- 
ment was  a  sreat  source  of  fun  to  Bannister  and  Suett,  who 
were  both  gifted  with  the  accommodating  talent  of  staee 
feeding.  W  hoeyer  saw  poor  Suett  as  the  lawyer  in  "  No 
Song,  no  Supper,"  tucking  in  his  boiled  leg  of  lamb,  or  in 
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'  The  Siege  of  Belgrade,'  will  be  little  disposed  to  question 
my  testimony  to  the  fact.**  From  this  account,  however, 
it  is  manifest  that  the  dif&calty  of  ^  stage  feeding,^  as  Kelly 
calls  it,  is  not  invariably  felt  by  all  actors  aUke.  And 
probably,  although  the  appetites  of  the  superior  players 
may  often  fail  tiiem,  the  supernumerary  or  tne  ^-epresenta- 
tive  of  minor  characters  could  generally  contrive  to  make  a 
respectable  meal  if  the  circumstances  of  the  case  supplied 
the  opportunity. 

The  difficulty  that  attends  eating  on  the  stage  does  not, 
it  would  seem,  extend  to  drinking,  and  sometimes  the  intro- 
duction of  real  and  potent  liquors  during  the  performance 
has  lead  to  unfortunate  results.  Thus  Whincop,  who,  in 
1747,  published  a  tragedy  called  ^  Scanderbeg,"  adding  to  it 
*<  A  List  of  all  the  Dramatic  Authors,  with  some  Account 
of  their  Lives,"  &c.,  describes  a  curious  occurrence  at  the 
Theatre  Boyal  in  1698.  A  comedy  entitled  «*The  Wary 
Widow ;  or.  Sir  Noisy  Parrot,"  written  by  one  Higden,  and 
now  a  very  scarce  book,  had  been  produced ;  but  on  the 
first  representation, ''  the  author  had  contrived  so  much  drink- 
ing of  punch  in  the  play  that  the  actors  almost  all  sot 
drunk,  and  were  unable  to  get  through  with  it,  so  that  Uie 
audience  was  dismissed  at  t£e  end  ox  the  third  act."  Upon 
subsequent  performances  of  the  comedy  no  doubt  the 
management  reduced  the  strength  of  the  punch,  or  substi- 
tuted some  harmless  beverage,  toast-and-water  perhaps, 
imitative  of  that  ardent  compound  so  far  as  mere  color  was 
concerned.  There  have  been  actors,  however,  who  have 
refused  to  accept  the  innocent  semblance  of  vinous  liquor 
supplied  by  the  management,  and  especially  when,  as  part 
of  tneir  performance,  they  were  required  to  simulate  intoxi- 
cation. A  certain  representative  of  Cassio  was  wont  to  take 
to  the  theatre  a  bottle  of  claret  from  his  own  cellar,  when- 
ever he  was  called  upon  to  sustain  that  character.  It  took 
possession  of  him  too  thoroughly,  he  said  with  a  plausible 
air,  to  allow  of  his  affecting  inelHiety  after  holding  an 
empty  goblet  to  his  lips,  or  swallowing  mere  toast-and- 
water  or  small  beer.  Still  his  precaution  had  its  disadvan- 
tages. The  real  claret  he  comsumed  might  make  his 
intemperance  somewhat  too  genuine  and  accurate ;  and  his 
portraysd  .of  Cassio's  speedy  return  to  sobriety  might  be  in 
such  wise  very  difficult  of  accomplishment.  So  t£dre  have 
been  players  of  dainty  taste,  who,  required  to  eat  in  the 
presence  of  the  audience,  have  elected  to  bring  their  own 
provisions,  from  some  suspicion  of  the  quality  of  the  food 
provided  by  the  management.  We  have  heard  of  a  clown 
who,  entering  the  theatre  nightly  to  undertake  the  duties 
of  his  part)  was  observed  to  carr^  with  him  always  a  neat 
little  paper  parcel.  What  did  it  contain  ?  bystanders  in- 
quired of  each  o^er.  Well,  in  the  comic  scenes  of  panto- 
mime it  is  not  unusual  to  see  a  very  small  child,  dressed 
perhaps  as  a  charity-boy,  crossing  the  stage,  bearing  in  his 
nand  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter.  The  clown  stalls  this 
article  of  food  and  devours  it ;  whereupon  the  child,  ciying 
aloud,  pursues  him  hither  and  thither  about  the  stage. 
The  incident  always  excites  much  amusement;  for  in 
pantomimes  the  world  is  turned  upsidedown,  and  moral 
principles  have  no  existence ;  crueltv  is  only  comical,  and 
outrageous  crime  the  best  of  jokes.  The  paper  parcel  borne 
to  the  theatre  by  the  clown  under  mention  enclosed  the 
bread  and  butter  that  was  to  figure  in  the  harlequinade. 
^  You  see  Pm  a  particular  feeder,"  the  performer  expbuned. 
^  I  can't  eat  bread  and  butter  of  any  one's  cutting.  Besides, 
Pve  tried  it,  and  they  only  afford  salt  butter.  I  can't 
stand  that  So  as  I've  got  to  eat  it  and  no  mistake,  with 
all  the  house  looking  at  me,  I  cut  a  slice  when  Pm  having 
my  own  tea,  at  home,  and  bring  it  down  with  me." 

Bather  among  the  refireshments  of  the  side-wings  than  of 
the  stage  must  be  counted  that  reeking  hot  tumbler  of  ^  very 
brown,°very  hot,  and  very  strong  brandy^md-water,"  which 
as  Doctor  Djran  relates,  was  prepared  for  poor  Edmund 
Kean,  as,  towards  the  close  of  his  career,  he  was  wont  to 
stagger  from  before  the  footlights,  and,  overcome  by  his 
exertions  and  infirmities,  to  smk,  "a  helpless,  speechless, 
faintin<',  bent-up  mass,"  into  the  chair  placed  in  readiness 
to  receive  the  shattered,  ruined  actor.  With  Kean's  proto- 
type in  acting  and  in  excess,  George  Frederick  Ckx>ke,  it 


was  less  a  question  of  stage  or  side-wins  refreshments  th^ 
of  the  measure  of  preliminary  potation  ne  had  indulged  in. 
In  what  state  would  he  come  aown  to  the  theatre?  Upon 
the  answer  to  that  inquiry  the  entertainment  of  the  mgbt 
sreatly  depended.  ''I  was  dmnk  the  night  before  last," 
Uooke  said  on  one  occasion;  ^ still  I  acted,  and  thnr 
hissed  me.  Last  night  I  was  drunk  again,  and  I  didot- 
act ;  they  hissed  all  the  same.  There's  no  knowing  how  to 
please  the  public."  A  fine  actor,  Cooke  was  also  a  geniibe 
numorist,  and  it  must  be  said  for  him,  althonvh  a  iiks 
excuse  has  been  perhaps  too  often  pleaded  for  (och  fidlings 
as  his,  that  his  senses  gave  way,  and  his  brain  became 
affected  after  very  slight  indulgence.  Ftom  this,  however, 
he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  abstain,  and  so  made  hsToc 
of  his  genius,  and  terminated,  prematurely  and  ignobly 
enough,  his  professional  career. 

Many  stones  are  extant  as  to  performances  being  inters 
rupted  by  the  entry  of  innocent  messengers  bringing  to  die 
players,  m  the  presence  of  the  audience,  refreshments  ther 
nad  designed  to  consume  behind  the  scenes,  or  sheltered 
from  observation  between  the  wings.  Thus  is  it  told  of 
one  Walls,  who  was  the  prompter  in  a  Scottish  theatre, 
and  occasionally  appeared  in  minor  parts,  that  he  onoe 
directed  a  maid-of-all-work,  employed  m  the  wardrobe  de- 
partment oi  the  theatre,  to  bnnv  him  a  ^11  of  whiskey. 
The  night  was  wet,  so  tho  nrl,  not  canng  to  go  out, 
entrusted  the  commbsion  to  a  litttle  boy  who  happened  to 
be  standing  by.  The  play  was  Othello,  and  Wall pky^  the 
Duke.  The  scene  of  the  senate  was  in  course  or  represen- 
tation, Brabantio  had  just  stated,  — 

Hy  particular  grief 

Is  or  so  flood-f^  and  o'erbeaiing  nacore, 
That  it  engtuts  and  swallows  other  sorrow^ 
And  it  is  still  itself, 

and  the  Duke,  obedient  to  his  cue,  had  inquired :  — 

Why,  what's  the  matter? 

! 

when  the  little  boy  appoired  upon  the  stage  bearii^  a 
pewter  measure,  and  explained,  *<  It's  just  tho  whiskey,  Mr. 
Walls ;  and  I  could  na  git  ony  at  fourpence,  so  yer  awn  the 
landlord  a  pennv ;  and  he  sitys  it's  time  you  was  pajrio' 
what's  doon  i'  tne  book."  The  senate  broke  up  anudst 
the  uproarious  laughter  of  the  audience. 

Real  macaroni  in  Masaniello,  and  real  champagne  in  Don 
Giovanni,  in  order  that  Leporello  may  have  opportunities 
for  ^  comic  business  "  in  the  supper  scene,  are  demanded  by 
the  customs  of  the  operatic  stage.  Realism  generally,  in- 
deed, is  greatly  affected  in  the  modern  theatre.  The  andi-  . 
ences  of  to-day  require  not  merely  that  real  water  shall  be  * 
seen  to  flow  from  a  pump,  or  to  form  a  cataract,  but  that 
real  wine  shall  proceed  from  real  bottles,  and  be  fairly  swal- 
lowed by  the  performers.  In  Paris,  a  complaint  was  recent* 
ly  made  that,  m  a  scene  representing  an  entertainment  in 
modern  fashionable  society,  the  ch  uupagne  supplied  was  only 
of  a  second-rate  quality.  Through  powerful  operarglasses 
the  bottle  labels  could  be  read,  and  the  management's  sac- 
rifice of  truthfulness  to  economy  was  severely  criticised. 
The  audience  resented  the  introduction  of  the  cheaper  Hq- 
uor,  as  though  they  had  themselves  been  oonstramed  to 
drink  it.  • 

As  part  also  of  the  modem  regard  for  realism  may  be 
noted  the  '*  cooking  scenes,"  which  have  finequently  figured 
in  recent  plays,  'ihe  old  conjuring  trick  of  making  a  pad- 
ding in  a  hat  never  won  more  admiration  than  is  now  ob- 
tained  by  such  simple  expedients  as  frying  bacon  or  saossr 

§es,  or  broiling  chops  or  steaks  upon  the  stage  in  sight  of 
tie  audience.  The  manut'acture  of  paste  for  puddings  or 
pies  by  one  of  the  dramiuit  persona  has  always  been  very  &▼- 
orably  received,  and  the  first  glimpse  of  the  real  rolling-pin* 
and  the  real  floiir  to  be  thus  employed,  has  always  been  atr 
tended  with  applause,  in  a  late  production,  the  opening  of 
a  soda-water  bottle  by  one  of  the  characters  waa  generally 
regsurded  as  quite  the  most  impressive  effect  of  the  repre- 
sentation. 
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At  Christmas  time,  when  the  shops  are  so  copiously  snp- 
jified  with  articles  of  fixxl  as  to  suggest  a  notion  thiat  the 
world  is  content  to  live  upon  hal^rations  at  other  seasons 
of  dkc  year,  there  is  extraordinary  storing  of  provisions  at 
certain  of  the  theatres.  These  are  not  edible,  however ;  they 
an  dne  to  the  art  of  the  propertv-maker,  and  are  desisnea 
for  what  are  known  as  the  **  spill  and  pelt "  scenes  of  the 
pantomime.  They  represent  juicy  legs  of  mutton,  brightly 
streaked  with  red  and  white,  quartern  loaves,  trussed  lowls, 
tomips,  carrots  and  cabbages,  strings  of  sausages,  fish  of 
aU  kmds,  sizes,  and  colors;  they  are  to  be  stolen  and  pock- 
eted by  the  clown,  recaptured  by  the  j)oliceman,  and  after- 
wards wildly  whirled  in  all  directions  in  a  general  **  rally  " 
of  all  the  characters  in  the  harlequinade.  They  are  but 
adroitly  painted  canvas  stuffed  with  straw  or  sawdust.  No 
doubt  uie  property-maker  sometimes  vie^ws  from  the  win^ 
with  considerable  dismav  the  severe  usage  to  which  his 
works  of  art  are  subjected.  ^  He's  an  excellent  clown,  sir," 
one  SQch  was  once  neard  to  say,  regarding  from  his  own 
stand-point  the  performance  of  the  jester  in  question.  ^  He 
doa*t  aestroy  the  properties  as  some  do."  Perhaps  now  and 
dten,  too,  a  minor  actor  or  a  supernumerary,  who  nas  derided 
''the  sham  wine-parties  of  Dducbeth-  and  others,"  may  la- 
ment ^e  scandalous  waste  of  seeming  good  victuals  in  a 
Dsntomime.  But,  as  a  rule,  these  performers  are  not  fiinci- 
nil  on  this,  or,  indeed,  on  any  other  subject.  They  are  not 
to  be  deceived  by  the  illusions  of  the  stage ;  they  are  them- 
selves too  much  a  part  of  its  shams  and  artifices.  Property 
legs  of  mutton  are  to  them  not  even  food  for  reflection,  but 
simply  ^properties,"  and  nothing  more.  Otherwise,  a 
somewhat  too  cynical  disposition  might  be  unfortunatelv  en- 
ooorazed ;  and  the  poor  player,  whose  part  requires  him  to 
be  lavish  of  bank-notes  of  enormous  amount  upon  the  stage, 
and  the  hun^y  ^  super,"  constrained  to  maltreat  articles  of 
food  which  he  would  prize  dearly  if  they  were  but  real, 
might  be  too  bitterly  affected  by  noting  the  grievous  dis- 
crepancy existing  between  their  private  and  their  public 
careers — the  men  they  are,  and  the  characters  they  seem  to 
be. 
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NuuBERS  of  dinners  or  luncheons  in  town,  walks  in  the 
ooQOtiT,  with  persons  belons^ng  to  the  upper  middle  class, 
and  with  some  of  the  nobility.  The  drawing-rooms  and 
the  dinners  are  the  same  as  everywhere  else;  there  b 
a  certain  level  of  luxury  and  of  elegance  where  all  the 
wealthy  classes  of  Europe  meet.  The  only  very  striking 
(hfaig  at  table,  or  in  the  evening,  is  the  exceeding  fresh- 
^eis  of  the  ladies,  and  their  toilette  also ;  the  hue  of  the 
&in  is  dazzling.  Yesterday,  I  was  placed  beside  a  young 
lady  whose  neck  and  shoulders  resembled  snow,  or  rather 
niotheiH)f>pearl ;  this  extraordinarv  white  is  so  powerful, 
that,  to  my  eyes,  it  is  not  life-like ;  she  wore  a  rose- 
eolored  dress,  wreath  of  red  flowers,  green  trimmings,  and 
a  golden  necklace  around  the  throat,  like  a  savage  queen ; 
th^  have  rarely  a  feeling^for  colors. 

Great  reception  at  tf'^inister's ;  the  staircase  is  monu- 
mental, and  the  drawing-rooms  are  loftyr  princely;  but 
this  b  uncommon;  in  general  the  house  is  not  well  ar- 
nnged  for  receiving  guests.  When  one  has  a  large  com- 
pany, the  two  drawing-rooms  on  the  first  floor  do  not 
nmce ;  very  rich  people  who  are  obliged  to  make  a  display, 
give  &eir  entertainment  on  two  floors ;  the  ladies,  for  lack 
«  room  and  in  order  to  get  air,  seat  themselves  on  the 
itqM  of  the  stairs.  To<lay  several  dbtin^ished  persons 
vere  mentioned  to  me,  but  I  have  not  the  right  to  aescribe 
tfttm.  Some  young  ladies  and  young  girls  are  extremely 
beautiihl,  and  all  the  company  are  excessively  dressed; 
Buiny  ladies  have  their  hair  decked  with  diamonds,  and 
thdr  shoulders,  much  exposed,  have  the  incomparable 
whiteness  of  which  I  have  just  spoken ;  the  petals  of  a 
%,  the  gloss  of  sadn  do  not  come  near  to  it.  But  there 
>re  many  storks  in  gauze  and  tulle,  many  skinny  jades, 
with  yrominent  noses,  jaws  of  macaws ;  ugliness  b  more 


ugly  here  than  among  us.  As  to  the  men,  their  physical 
type  and  their  expression  badly  harmonize  witn  their 
position ;  they  are  often  too  tall,  too  strong,  too  automatic^ 
with  eyes  inert  or  wild,  with  anzular  and  knotty  features. 
I  met  again  the  two  Frenchmen  belonging  'to  the  Embassy ; 
how  agreeable  as  a  contrast  are  Uieir  intelligent  and 
lively,  gay  faces  I  It  is  sufficient  to  be  introduced  in  order 
to  be  greeted  with  perfect  politeness.  The  French 
wrongly  think  that  they  have  ue  privilege  of  this.  In 
this  respect,  in  Europe,  all  well-brought-up  people  resemble 
each  otner. 

Another  evening  at  Lady  — -'s.  One  of  her  daughters 
sang  a  Norwegian  song  at  the  piano,  and  sang  it  well,  with 
animation  and  expression  which  are  not  common.  Ac- 
cording to  the  opinions  of  my  musical  fiiends,  the  English 
are  stiU  w( r<e  endowed  than  we  are  with  respect  to  music; 
however,  f  n  this  subject,  all  illusions  are  possible ;  Miss  B., 
having  pitilessly  strummed  a  sonata,  finished  amidst  general 
attention ;  her  mother  said  to  me,  '*  She  has  quite  a  genius 
for  it."  Two  other  younz  ^b  are  beautiful  and  pleasing; 
but  too  rosy,  and  upon  Una  rosiness  are  too  many  adorn- 
ments of  staring  green  which  vex  the  eye.  But  as  comf 
pensation,  how  simple  and  affable  are  they  I  Twice  out 
of  three  times  when  one  converses  here  with  a  woman,  one 
feels  rested,  affected,  almost  happy;  their  greeting  is 
kindly,  friendly;  and  such  a  smue  of  gentle  and  quiet 
goodness ;  no  after-thought ;  the  intention,  the  expression, 
every  thing  is  open,  natural,  cordial ;  one  is  much  more  at 
ease  than  with  a  French  woman ;  one  has  not  the  vasue 
fear  of  being  judged,  rallied ;  one  does  not  feel  one's  self  in 
presence  of  a  sharpened,  piercing,  cutting  mind  that  can 
quarter  you  in  a  trice,  nor  of  a  vivid,  exacting,  wearied 
imagination  which  demands  anecdotes,  spice,  show,  amuse> 
ment,  flattery,  all  kinds  of  dainties,  and  shuts  you  up  if 
you  have  no  tit-bits  to  offer  her.  The  conversation  b 
neither  a  duel  nor  a  competition ;  one  may  express  a  thought 
as  it  is,  without  embellishment ;  one  has  the  right  to  be  what 
one  is,  commonplace.  One  may  even,  without  wearying 
her  or  having  a  pedantic  air,  speak  to  her  about  serious 
matters,  obtain  from  her  correct  information^  reason  with 
her  as  with  a  man.  I  transcribe  some  conversation  taken 
down  on  the  spot 

Dined  with  Mrs.  T  — ;  her  two  nieces  are  at.  table. 
They  have  the  small,  plain  dresses  of  boarding-school  girls. 
The  eldest  never  rabes  her  eyes  during  the  repast,  or 
timidly  glances  around.  This  b  not  silliness ;  after  dinner 
1  talked  fi*eely  for  an  hour  with  them.  Their  silence  b 
mere  bashfiilness,  infantine  modesty,  innocent  wildness  of 
the  startled  doe.  When  spoken  to,  their  blood  ascends  to 
their  cheeks ;  for  myself,  I  love  that  youthfulness  of  the 
mind ;  it  b  not  necessary  that  a  youns  girl  should  too  early 
have  the  assurance  and  the  manners  of  society :  the  Frencn 
girl  is  a  flower  too  soon  in  bloom.  They  spend  the  winter  and 
me  summer  in  the  country,  twenty  miles  distant  from  the  dtv. 
They  walk  for  at  least  two  hours  daily ;  then  they  work  in 
the  ftunily  circle,  where  they  Ibten  to  something|^ad 
aloud.  Their  occupations  are  drawing,  music,  visits  to  the 
poor,  reading  (they  are  subscribers  to  a  circulatiiig  library). 
They  read  noveb,  travels,  hbtory,  and  some  sermons.  On 
Sunday  there  b  diurch,  and  the  school  for  the  poor  village 
children.  They  do  not  weary ;  they  have  no  desire  to  see 
company.  Tms  winter  they  came  to  France,  and  found 
French  women  very  agreeable,  amiable,  engaging,  and 
sprightly.  But  they  are  surprised  and  hurt  at  the  ponstant 
supervbion  which  we  keep  over  our  girb.  In  England 
they  are  much  more  independent.  Even  in  London,  each 
of  them  may  go  out  alone,  or  at  least  with  her  sister. 
Yet  there  b  excess ;  they  censure  the  fast  girls  who  follow 
the  hounds,  treat  men  as  comrades,  and  sometimes  smoke. 
All  b  commonplace  in  these  two  young  girls,  —  education, 
mind,  character,  fiice;  they  are  very  healthy,  they  axe 
firesh,  nothing  more;  they  are  average  eirb;  but  thb 
modesty,  thb  simplicity,  this  health,  this  good  sense, 
suffice  to  make  a  good  wife  who  will  be  contented  with 
her  household,  wiU  have  children  without  being  sickly, 
will  be  ftdthful  to  her  husband,  and  will  not  ruin  )iim  in 
dress. 
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Hie  chief  point  is  the  absence  of  ooqnetr^r ;  I  proceed  to 
cite  trifling  instances,  extreme,  nniavorabie.  This  winter 
in  a  Paris  drawing-room  where  I  was,  a  stoat,  red-fkced 
bald  man,  related  to  a  rather  great  English  personage,  en* 
tered  leading  his  danshter  of  sixteen ;  pretty,  gentle  face, 
but  what  iencnrance  of  dress  1  She  had  dark  brown  gloTcs, 
hair  in  curls,  not  glossy,  a  sort  of  badlj  fitting  white  casaque, 
and  her  waist  resembled  a  I02  in  a  sack.  All  the  evening 
she  remained  ^lent,  like  a  Cinderella,  amidst  the  splendors 
and  supreme  elegances  of  the  dresses  and  beauties  surround- 
ing her.  Here,  in  St  James's  Park,  at  the  Exhibition,  in 
the  picture-galleries,  many  ;^oung  ladies,  pretty,  well  dressed, 
wore  spectacles.  I  put  aside  several  other  traits;  but  it  is 
clear  to  me  that  they  possess  in  a  mnbh  lesso*  degree  than 
French  women  the  sentiment  which  oordaihs  that  at  every 
moment,  and  before  every  person,  a  woman  stands  with 
shouldered  arms,  and  feels  nerself  on  parade.  However, 
naturalness  is  less  restrained,  and  breaks  forth  more  freely. 
Recently,  at  thirty  miles  from  London,  we  took  a  long  walk 
with  the  daughters  of  the  family,  and  we  climbed  a  rather 
steep  height.  Still  very  young,  they  are  true  goats,  idways 
leaping,  even  when  ascending,  upon  the  sharp  slopes  and 
among  the  stones.  Exuberance  and  freedom  of  the  circula- 
tion, and  of  the  animal  forces :  nothing  feminine;  in  the 
carriage,  before  arriving,  their  noisy  babble,  excitedness, 
their  sparkling  eyes,  above  all  their  energy,  the  emphasis  of 
their  pronunciation,  gave  the  idea  of  merry  English  boys 
during  the  holidays.  The  youngest  had  bright  crimson 
cheeks  like  a  rosy  apple ;  bom  of  them  had  fiiul  jaws  and 
large  feet.  Miss  Charlotte,  aged  fifteen,  told  me  that  she 
could  easily  walk  twenty  miles.  They  first  learned  German 
from  a  nurse ;  but  they  do  not  know  French  yet.  **•  Yet 
you  have  a  French  govw^ness  ?  "  "  Yes,  but  when  one  is 
stupid !  "  Then  an  outburst  of  laughter.  Certainly  self- 
love  does  not  constrain  them ;  they  never  dream  of  acting 
a  part ;  tall  and  developed  as  we  see  them,  dauditers  of  a 
nobleman  who  is  wealthy,  they  are  diildren  still;  not  one 
of'  their  ideas^  not  one  of  their  gestures,  betrays  the  woman. 
Neither  precocious  nOr  worldly;  these  two  traits  coin- 
cide and  engender  a  multitude  of  others.  I  can  bear  the 
testimony  of  my  eyes  to  the  great  freedom  which  they  enjoy ; 
I  see  many  of  them  in  the  morning  at  Hyde  Park  who  have 
come  to  take  a  turn  on  horseback,  without  other  companion 
than  a  groom.  Two  days  after  arriving  in  the  country  I 
Was  asked  to  give  my  arm  to  a  young  daughter  of  the  family, 

in  order  to  escort  her  to  a  place  a  mile  off.    S ,  who 

has  spent  a  year  here,  considers  this  loyal  and  firee  inter- 
course charming ;  a  gentleman  to  whom  he  was  introduced 
said,  **  Come  to  my  liouse  and  I  will  niake  you  acauainted 
with  my  daughters."  They  are  more  amiable  ana  honest 
comrades.  One  rides  with  them  on  horseback,  one  accom- 
panies them  to  archeiy  meettnga,  one  chats  fiuniliariy  with 
them  on  all,  or  nearly  all,  subjects ;  one  laughs  without  af- 
tei^hought.  It  were  impossible  even  for  a  coxcomb  to  treat 
them  otherwise  than  as  if  they  were  his  sisters.  At  Man- 
chester two  bf  my  French  firiends  went  to  dine  at  a  house. 
At  eleven  in  the  evening  they  were  reqtieated  to  escort  home 
two  young  girls  who  were  there.  All  the  four  entered  a  cab, 
and  rode  for  half  an  hour.  They  chatted  ga^ly,  and  without 
any  trouble  or  embarrassment  on  either  side.  Thanks  to 
these  manners,  the  man  most  inured  to  the  harshnesses  and 
viilanies  of  Ufo,  must  keep  a  comer  of  his  soal  for  poetry, 
for  tender  sentiments.  In  this '  we  are  deficient.  An 
Englishman  who  has  travelled  among  us  is  astonished  and 
scandalized  to  see  men  in  Paris  stanng  women  in  the  face, 
not  yielding  the  pavement  to  them.  It  is  necessary  to  have 
lived  among  foreigners  to  know  how  nrach  our  manners,  our 
remarks  on  this  subject,  are  displeasing,  and  even  offensive; 
they  consider  us  bag^men,  fops,  and  blaokgnards.  The 
truih  is  that  we  feel  with  difficulty  the  senUment  of  respect ; 
sex,  condition,  education,  do  not  create  as  great  distinctions 
among  us  as  among  other  nations.  Moreover,  in  addition 
to  fau&viduals  bein^  more  equal  among  us,  they  experience 
the  necessity  in  a  nigher  degree  of  being  sensible  of  this 
equality. 

-  Dined  with  F  — b  The  ladies  explained  to  me  the  trains 
ing  of  young  girls.    In  well-to-do  or  wealthy  families  they 


all  learn  French,  German,  Italian,  in  general  from  infancy, 
through  nurses  and  foreign  governesses.  Commonly  they 
begin  with  French ;  nearly  all  speak  it  fluently,  and  several 
without  any  accent ;  I  have  cited  the  sole  excc^on  I  have 
encountered.  They  read  I>ante,  Manzoni,  SchUler,  and 
Goethe,  our  classics,  Chateaubriand,  and  some  modems. 
Many  learn  a  little  Latin ;  that  will  be  serviceable  for  the 
education  of  their  children,  or  of  their  young  brothers.  Ser- 
eral  leam  natural  history,  botany,  min^alogy,  geology; 
they  have  a  taste  for  all  natm*al  things ;  and  in  the  coontiy, 
at  the  sea-side,  in  their  frequent  jonmeys,  they  can  Brie 
Bdinerals,  herbs,  shells,  form  collections ;  l)eside8,  thai  snits 
the  English  habit,  which  consists  in  storing  np  fkcts ;,  thus 
they  are  more  instructed,  and  more  solidly  instmcted,  ^an 
among  us.  Another  motive  is,  that  many  of  the  yomig 
girls  never  marry,  and  that  it  is  requisite  to  prepare  an 
occupation  for  tnem  beforehand.  Lady  M  —  cited  the 
case  of  a  fiunily  in  her  nei^borhood,  where  there  are  fiw 
unmarried  daushters,  all  beautifiil;  the  older  ones  are 
thirty-five  and  ttiirty-six.  This  is  because  they  have  been 
brought  up  in  luxury,  and  have  scansely  any  dowry.  Fre- 
quently a  father  only  gives  his  daughter  a  sum  equivalent 
to  the  income  of  his  eldest  son  ami  heir ;  and,  moreover, 
he  obliges  the  gentleman  who  offers  himself  to  make  a 
settlement  on  his  daughter  of  two  hundred,  three  handled^ 
four  hundred  pounds  sterling  yearly,  whereof  she  will  have 
the  entire  control  when  married,  and  wluch  will  be  her  pin 
money.  This  condition  keeps  away  many  suitors ;  besioes^ 
it  is  granted  that  one  must  many  for  love,  settled  liking ; 
now.  It  often  happens  that  one  does  not  foel  this  liking,  or 
tiiat  one  doea  not  inspire  it.  Hence  many  giris  miss  the 
chance  and  remain  spmsters.  There  are  some  in  almost 
every  family,  the  position  of  aunt  being  v^y  well  filled. 
They  help  to  rear  tne  children,  superintend  a  part  of  Uie 
household,  preserve-making  or  the  linen  cupboard,  make 
herbariums,  paint  in  water-colors,  read,  write,  beoome 
1en?ned.  Many  compose  moral  romances,  and  sometunes 
very  good  novels:  Miss  Yonce,  Miss  E[avanagh,  Miss 
Bronte,  the  author  of  **  John  Haufax,"  Miss  Thackeray,  aad 
others,  are  known ;  talent  is  frequent  amon^  authoresses, 
there  are  some  of  the  first  class,  —  Mrs.  Uaskell,  Miss 
Evans,  Elisabeth  Browning ;  the  two  last  possess  genius. 
Reckon  again  the.  transitions :  numerous  German  and 
French  works  have  been  translated  —  and  well  translated — 
by  women.  Others  write  in  magazines,  compose  small 
popular  treatises,  join  a  society,  teadi  classes  of  poor 
children.  The  constant  concern  is  to  find  an  employme&i 
for  thdr  faculties,  or  to  acquire  a  talent  which  serves  as  a 
remedy  for  weariness.  Ine  highest  rank  is  not  absolved. 
Witness  the  occupations  of  the  Boyal  Family ;  the  Qneen 
and  her  daughters  send  water^colors,  ensravrngs,  drawings 
done  by  themselves,  to  charity  sales ;  Prince  Albert  was 
one  of  the  most  cultivated  and  most  active  men  in  the 
kingdom ;  each  one  thus  takes  u{>  one  or  two  special  sub- 
jects, labors  at  some  improvement  in  agriculture,  m  science, 
—  some  beneficent  work  or  institution. 

Thus  life  is  serious,  and  all,  even  young  girk,  know  that 
they  must  prepare  themselves  and  provide  themselves  for  it. 
N  — ,  who  comes  to  England  every  year,  visited  one  of  his 
old  Abends,  wealthy,  and  the  father  of  a  family,  who  said  to 
him,  —  *<  I  am  put  out ;  my  dauzhter  Jane  is  twenty-four, 
does  not  marry,  frequently  shuts  nerself  up  in  the  hbruy, 
and  reads  solid  works.''  *<What  dower  will  yom  give 
her  ?  "  — **  Two  thousand  pounds  sterling."  "  And  your 
sons  ?  "  —  ^  The  eldest  will  have  the  estate ;  the  second  a 
mine  which  yields  two  thousand  pounds."  ^  Give  five 
tiuiusand  pounds  to  Miss  Jane."  lliis  phrase  opened  up 
vistas  to  tne  father;  he  gave  her  the  tLve  thousand  pounds. 
Miss  Jane  has  been  married ;  she  was  made  to  be  a  mother; 
it  would  have  been  a  pity  to  have  converted  her  into  a 
learned,  spectacled  spinster ;  if  suitors  do  not  oflTer  them- 
selves, it  is  because  the  style  of  the  house  is  toe 
great.  As  for  me,  what  I  admire  here  is  the  coolness 
uie  good  sense,  the  courage  of  the  young  girl  who^ 
seeing  herself  in  a  blind  alley,  alters  her  course  without 
a  murmur,  and  -silently  sets  herself  to  study.  In  none 
of  the  houses  which  I  have  entered  in  London  or  in  the 
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eoontiT  baTB  I  seen  a  journid  of  the  fiuhiona.  One  of  mj 
EngKsQ  friends  who  has  Bojonmed  in  France  infiMrmB  me 
that  here  no  well-broaght^p  woman  reads  such  platitudes. 
On  the  oontraiy,  a  special  reyiew,  ^  The  English  Women's 
Benew,"  contains  in  the  number  of  which  X  am  turning 
over  the  pages,  statements  and  letters  on  emigration  to 
Australia,  articles  on  publie  instruction  in  France,  and 
other  essays  eqnaUjr  important ;  no  novelS)  neither  chit-chat 
sbont  theatres,  nor  review  of  &ihions,  &c.  The  whole  is 
serious  —  substantial.  Witness  as  a  contrast  in  a  provin- 
cial mansion  among  us  die  Journals  of  fashions  with  illumi- 
Bated  sketches,  patterns  of  the  last  style  of  bonnets,  ex- 
planations of  a  piece  of  embrtHdety,  little  sentimental 
stories,  btmeyed  compliments  to  female  readers,  and  above 
all,  the  correspondence  of  the  directress  with  her  sub- 
scribers on  the  last  JMige,  a  masterpiece  of  absurdity  and 
inanity.  It  is  shamenil  that  a  human  intelteet  can  digest 
snob  aliment.  A  drees  badlv  made  is  more  bearable  than 
an  empty  head.  I  copy  the  titles  of  some  articles,  all 
written  by  women,  in  the  TroMaeHons  of  the  National 
Aitociationfar  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science.  *<  Educar 
tkm  by  Means  of  Workhoases,'*  by  Louisa  Twining; 
0  District  Schools  for  the  English  Poor,"  by  Barbara  Col- 
Istt;  **  Application  of  the  Principles  of  Education  to  Lower- 
elaas  Schools,"  by  Mary  Carpenter ;  *^  Actual  State  of  the 
Colony  of  Mettray,"  by  Florence  Hill ;  <"  Hos^ntal  Statis- 
tios,"  by  Florence  Ni^tingale ;  <*  The  Condition  of  Work- 
ias-Women  in  England  luid  Franee,"  by  Bessie  Parkes; 
*  SUveiT  in  America,  and  its  Influenoe  upon  Great  Britain," 
by  Sarah  Redmond ;  **  Improvement  oi  Nurses  in  Agricul- 
toral  Districts,"  by  Mrs.  Wiggins;  <"  Report  of  the  iSiciety 
tm  Faruishing  Employment  to  Women,"  by  Jane  Crowe. 
liof*  of  these  antooresses .  are  sot  married,  several  are 
sscretaries  of  active  associations,  of  which  the  Review  I 
ksTS  just  cited  is  the  central  organ ;  one  of  these  assoeia- 
lions  supplies  women  with  work,  anoUier  visits  the  work- 
hirases,  another' the  sick.  All  these  artioles  are  instructive 
aaduseftd;  the  custom  of  keeping  classes,  of  visiting  the 
poor,  of  conversing  with  men,  discussion,  study,  personal 
•bser?ation  of  facto,  have  yielded  their  fhiito ;  they  know 
bow  to  observe  and  reason ;  they  go  to  the  bottom  of  things, 
and  they  comprehend  the  true  principle  of  all  improvement. 
MaiT  Carpenter  says,  **  It  is  necessary  above  all,  and  as 
tfas  nrst  aim,  to  develop  and  direct  the  infant's  will,  enrol 
Urn  as  the  principal  soldier,  as  the  most  serviceable  of  all 
the  oo-operators  in  the  education  which  is  given  to  him." 
One  cannot  be  corrected,  improved,  but  by  one's  self;  the  in- 
Btioetive  nersonal  effort,  sel^ovemment,  are  indispensable ; 
tks  moral  rule  mnst  not  be  applied  from  without,  but  spring 
up  from  within.  Whoever  nas  perused  English  novels 
knows  with  what  precision  and  what  justice  mese  author- 
SMos  depict  characters ;  frequently  a  person  who  has  lived 
ia  the  country,  in  a  small  set,  busied  with  domestic  cares, 
Ms  herself  ol^ged  to  write  a  novel  in  order  to  gain  her 
bread;  and  one  &scover8  that  she  understands  the  human 
beart  better  than  a  professional  psychologist  To  be  ior 
strocted,  learned,  useful,  acquire  convictions,  impart  them 
to  others,  employ  powers  and  employ  them  well,  that  is 
something;  one  may  laugh  if  one  likes,  say  that  these  man* 
«en  form  schoolmistresses,  female  pedants,  blue-stockings, 
sfid  not  women.  As  vou  please ;  out  contrast  this  with 
sor  empty  provincial  idleness,  the  weariedness  of  our  ladies, 
the  life  of  an  old  maid  who  rears  canaries,  hawks  scandal, 
<ioes  crochet-woric,  and  attends  every  seirice.  This-  is  the 
Boie  important  because  in  England  all  are  not  female  ped- 
•sts.  I  know  four  or  five  ladies  or  young  girls  who  write ; 
tbe^  continue  none  the  less  pleasing  and  natural.  Most  of 
^  aothoresses  whom  I  have  cited,  are,  on  the  authority  of 
By  friends,  domestic  ladies  of  very  simple  habite.  I  have 
Mmed  two  among  them  who  possess  genius;  a  great 
'Sineh  artist  whose  name  I  could  mention,  and  who  has 
2^Qt  several  days  with  each  of  them,  did  not  know  that 
m^  had  talent;  not  once  did  a  hint  of  authorship,  the  need 
sf  peaking  of  one's  self  and  of  one's  books,  occur  during  the 

twoDty-four  hours  of  talk.     M  « ^  being  invited  to  the 

craatry,  discovered  that  the  mistress  of  the  house  knew 
BUKh  more  Grreek  than  himself  apologised,  and  retired 


fixHn  the  field :  then,  out  of  nleasantry,  she  wrote  down  his 
English  sentence  in  Greek.  J^ote  that  this  female  Hellenist 
is  a  woman  of  the  world,  and  even  stylish.  Moreover,  she 
has  nine  daughters,  two  nurses,  two  governesses,  servants 
in  proportion,  a  large,  wellrappointed  house,  frequent  and 
numerous  visitors ;  throughout  aU  this,  perfect  order ;  never 
ncMse  or  friss;  the  machine  appears  to  move  <^  its  own 
accord.  These  are  gathmngs  of  faculties  and  of  contrasts 
which  might  make  us  reflect.  In  France  we  believe  too 
readily  that  if  a  woman  ceases  to  be  a  doll  she  ceases  to  be 
aweman. 

THE  ARTIST. 

Thb  religion  of  Art  is  served  as  promiscuously  as  some 
Hindoo  shrine  by  the  Ganges.  From  the  holy  Brahmin  who 
communes  closely  with  his  deity,  through  the  infinite  orders 
of  a  tolerably  respectable  priesthood,  Uie  suite  of  his  godr 
ship  shades  awapr  to  the  tag-rag  and  bob-tail,  who  practise 
orgies  for  rites  in  the  outer  courts,  and  whose  inborn  idler 
ness  counsels  them  their  vocation.  So  in  the  painters'  guild 
you  have  the  rare  masters  of  the  brotherhood,  whom  genius 
welcomes  to  the  inner  sanctuary;*  who  leave  the  world 
evidence  of  their  inspiration  in  liandiwork  that  glows  with 
the  reflection  of  the  flame  they  tend.  Unfortunately,  there 
are  dismal  breaks  in  the  order  of  their  succession,  and  for 
generation  after  generation  conscientious  but  commonplace 
mortals  go  on  masquerading  in  their  robes.  Then  comes 
the  honest  company  of  artisto  who  occasionally  catch  a  faint 
flush  of  inspiration,  who  educate  themselves  to  reproduce 
humble  ideals  they  gradually  stereotype,  and  sometimes  nar- 
rowly touch  originaJity  before  use  and  habit  have  blunted 
their  sensibility.  Next  you  have  the  unmitigated  manner- 
ists and  plodding  copyisto  who  see  the  substance  and  miss 
the  soul ;  finally  the  mixed  multitude  who  take  to  art  as 
they  might  to  house-painting,  or  make  it  the  pretext  for 
abjuring  regular  habito  and  honest  work :  while  flitting  about 
among  tnem  all  goes  the  erratic  genius  whose  gleams  of  the 
Promethean  fire  stifle  in  his  feebleness  ofpurpose  as  lights 
die  down  under  an  exhausted  receiver,  llie  more  interest- 
ing he,  that  he  has  come  so  near  being  born  to  other  thin^ 
than  his  inevitable  destiny.  You  mav  see  the  sad  memorials 
he  has  left  hanging  upon  the  walls  of  every  gallery  in 
Europe.  There  is  "the"  picture,  pregnant  in  ito  every 
line  and  touch  with  the  promise  of  an  immortal  reputation ; 
ito  power  and  poetry  only  needing  to  be  mellowed  by  time 
ana  judgment.  And  there  are  ito  successors  living  in  the 
false  reflection  of  that  first  great  flash  of  fame,  each  marking 
a  step  of  the  downward  descent  as  plainly  as  if  you  saw  the 
painter  take  it  in  conscience-stricken  sorrow.  At  lasthe^ 
nas  lost  his  footing  altogether.  There  is  his  fetal  glissade 
over  works  where  prepossession  itself  can  find  no  solitary 
merit  to  rest  upon,  ana  he  vanishes  from  your  knowledge 
in  the  gloom  of  meaningless  crudities. 

We  have  him  among  us  still,  and  we  like  and  pity  and 
lament  him.  The  life  of  such  as  he  is  likely  to  be  as  brief 
as  the  art  he  might  have  honored  is  proverbially  long.  A 
nervous  frttme  and  sensitive  temperament  fret  themselves 
swiftly  out  when  regreto  and  disappointmento  react  on  the 
fever  of  dissipation.  The  eccentric  genius  naturally  makes 
Rome  his  head-quarters. 

O  Rome,  my  country,  city  of  the  soul  1 
The  prodigals  of  art  must  turn  to  thee. 

Every  one  who  has  wintered  in  the  Eternal  City  must  be 
familiar  with  Septimus  Vanike :  you  can  see  him  now,  as  he 
comes  sauntering  down  the  Corso  in  brigand  hat  and  brown 
^velveteen  shooting-jacket.  The  hat  removed,  he  leaves  a 
general  impression  of  jetty  beard  and  great  hazel  eyes,  with 
,  jack-o'-lantem  lighto  flitting  about  their  surface.  So  long 
as  you  are  in  talk  with  him,  these  eyes  of  his  fascinate  you. 
You  go  on  trying  to  fathom  their  depths,  when  once  you 
have  realized  how  clear  they  are,  evoking  fix>m  them  all 
manner  of  horoscopes  and  possibilities,  lixe  an  Egyptian 
magician  with  his  saucerftus  of  enchanted  water.  Yet, 
whatever  Yanike  might  have  been  had  he  made  hitnself  the 
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master  instead  of  the  slaye  of  his  fancies,  his  story  is  a  sim- 
ple and  not  uncommon  one.  His  family  are  of  Flemish 
extraction ;  there  is  a  tradition  that  they  numbered  among 
their  ancestors  the  painters  of  the  grand  altar-piece  of  St. 
Bavon.  If  it  were  so,  they  had  never  been  specially  proud 
of  him.  From  being  wool-staplers  at  Lynn  they  had  become 
old  Lincolnshire  county  gentry,  had  been  fruitful  and  mul- 
tiplied, formed  endless  high  connections,  and  set  their  faces 
against  all  trades  but  that  of  arms.  The  younger  Vanikes 
took  to  the  army  as  naturally  as  young  wild  ducks  to  their 
Lincolnshire  meres.  They  were  a  singularly  good-looking 
race.  Those  who  were  steady  went  into  matrimony  and 
did  well ;  those  with  whom  the  fatal  gift  of  beauty  turned  to 
a  curse  went  to  the  do^s.  Septimus,  the  seventh  son  of  the 
present  baronet,  has  chosen  to  go  to  the  bad  in  this  eccen- 
tric fashion  of  his  own.  They  say  genius,  like  gout,  often 
skips  a  generation ;  but  if  the  blood  of  old  Hubert  and  John 
Van  Eyck  really  ran  in  Yanike  veins,  it  was  the  first  time 
for  centuries  their  special  talent  had  cropped  out  in  the 
fiuiily.  Septimus  was  a  sufficiently  lively  chad  —  generally 
in  mischief^  indeed ;  yet  his  nurses  used  often  to  surprise 
him  in  contemplation  of  an  ancient  tryptich,  supposed  to 
have  accompanied  the  ori^nal  wool-stapfer  in  his  Hedra. 
The  outlines  of  the  aureoled  saints  and  angels  were  stifier 
and  harder  than  those  of  the  family  portraits  he  never 
looked  at,  and  yet  the  child  saw  somethmg  there  invisible 
to  duller  senses.  At  school  he  was  perpetually  in  trouble, 
for  his  books  were  covered  as  thictly  with  designs  as  a 
London  boarding  with  posters.  Haa  Dr.  Swisher  cared 
more  for  art  and  less  for  discipline,  he  would  have  caught 
the  boy  to  his  arms  instead  of  caning  him  at  arm's  len^h, 
when  he  lighted  on  the  great  cartoon  of  the  death  of  the 
Nemean  lion,  in  turning  over  the  fly-leaf  of  his  Liddell  and 
Scott.  When  Septimus  joined  the  hundred  and  fiftieth,  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  his  new  life  naturally  interfered 
with  what  haa  hitherto  been  his  favorite  distraction.  What 
with  gossiping,  smoking,  lounging  in  the  mess  anteroom, 
"  peacocking  in  the  high-street  of  the  county  town, — to 
say  nothing^  of  drill  and  pipe-clay  at  oid  hours,  —  a  hard- 
working officer  has  little  time  to  spare  for  art.  Stilf  what 
is  bred  in  the  bone  will  come  out,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
brief  military  career  he  decorated  the  bleak  walls  of  many 
a  barrack  passage.  There  was  a  Strang  versatility  in  his 
powers,  ana  his  genius  was  always  soanng  above  the  sug- 
gestive surroundings  that  might  have  clogged  its  wings. 
The  adjutant  with  his  pipe,  his  eye-glass,  his  drooping  eye- 
lid and  his  English  terrier  drew  levees  at  Aldershot  new 
barracks,  and  cost  the  mess  whole  hogsheads  of  bitter  beer 
and  hecatombs  of  chops.  But  there  was  a  St.  Cecilia  in  the 
corridor  hard  by,  alx>ve  Lieut.  Jones's  bath  and  bullock 
trunks,  dashed  off  with  a  charred  stick  on  the  whitewash. 
In  her  ecstatic  loveliness  and  inefiable  devotion  she  suggest- 
ed in  each  rugojisd  line  the  genius  of  a  Fra  Angelico.  The 
colonel  was  a  rigid  disciplinarian.  Septimus  was  no  soldier, 
was  baited  perpetually  by  duns,  and  in  the  habic,  as  we 
know,  of  defacing  her  Majesty's  property.  The  colonel 
never  liked  the  ueutenant.  Things  came  to  a  crisis,  and 
Septimus  sold  out  very  soon  after  ms  commanding  officer 
discovered  that  he,  CoL  Martinet,  had  posed  for  a  vener- 
able beggar,  with  snow-white  beard  and  a  stoop  in  the 
shoulders,  leading  Corporal  Stripes's  pretty  little  girl  trotting 
along  in  his  hand.  As  luck  would  have  it,  when  it  got  wind 
tliat  the  lieutenant  meant  to  go,  Mordecai,  the  money-lender 
and  picture-dealer,  came  down  to  look  after  some  little  bills 
of  his.  He  smiled  at  the  portrait  of  the  adjutant,  but  stood 
^  struck  all  of  a  heap  "  opposite  the  St.  Cecilia,  as  he  was 
indiscreet  enough  to  admit  in  the  first  shock  of  admiration. 
Afterwards,  when  he  incidentally  ofiered  to  renew,  on  cou- 
dition  of  Mr.  Yanike  painting  mm  some  little  thinz  in  the 
early  manner  of  Raphael,  Septimus  acceded  with  nis  ac- 
customed carelessness.  Fortunately  in  the  feverish  excite- 
ment of  being  cast  penniless  and  professionless  on  the 
world,  he  found  inspiration  and  application.  Three  months 
later,  Septimus  chanced  to  drop  into  lunch  with  his  cousin 
Lord  Santa  Croce,  the  great  artrconnoisseur.  His  lordship 
asked  Septimus  to  give  nis  opinion  of  a  Raphael  he  had  just 
been  fortunate  enough  to  acquire.     The  price  had  l)een 


£1,600 ;  the  drawing  was  hard,  of  course —  it  dated  fitm 
about  1507 ;  it  would  want  careful  restcning,  but  —  hJGi 
lordship  drew  back  and  flourished  his  hand  in  eloqoent 
silence.  Septimus  rubbed  his  eyes ;  there  was  no  mistaking 
old  Martinet  in  the  St.  Joseph,  or  Stiipes's  child  in  the  little 
St.  Catherine.  He  burst  out  laughing,  ofiended  his  noble 
cousin  beyond  apology,  and  resolved  forthwith  to  tread  the 
path  that  led  to  the  opening  portals  of  £1  Dorado. 

Had  he  only  gone  regmarly  into  trainings  as  his  elder 
brother  remarked,  no  doubt  he  would  have  landed  there  in 
a  canter.  But  any  instruction  he  has,  has  been  forced  upon 
him  by  benevolent  seniors  who  are  only  too  ready  to  spoil 
him.  He  may  neglect  advice,  but  he  is  too  good-natured 
to  be  ofiended  by  it.  What  at  onoe  ruins  and  saves  him  is 
his  inveterate  indolence.  He  only  works  bv  fits  and  starts^ 
but  then  in  these  fits  of  his  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  sublime  or 
beautiful  that  possesses  him.  Chiaroscuro,  who  labors  his 
Campagna  battle  bits  with  perseverance  so  conscientioos, — 
whose  medieval  candaUieri  change  to  a  background  of 
shattered  columns  and  crumbling  aqueduct  arches —  Chia- 
roscuro, whose  works  of  great  and  equal  merit  command 
the  highest  prices  of  the  day,  —  sighed  with  fiwnk  envy 
over  Vanike's  '*  Burial  of  Alaric  in  the  Busentinus,"  the 
result  of  a  dozen  of  broken  noons  and  feverish  idght& 
The  faults  of  treatment  were  glaring,  but  then  the  compo- 
sition 1  —  and  how,  except  by  revelation  firom  the  immortal 
dead,  could  Yanike  have  caught  the  iron  grief  of  his  Gothks 
warriors  ?  Chiaroscuro  prai^  it  so  highly  that  it  speedily 
found  a  purchaser  at  a  fancy  price.  Vanike's  creditora 
drew  bacK  in  respectful  ezpectati(m,  leaving  the  artist 
breathing-tune,  ana  for  six  mortal  months  t£ereafter  he 
never  put  brush  to  palette. 

Mortal  months  they  were  indeed,  for,  with  money  in  lus 
purse  and  more  courted  and  ^ted  than  ever,  he  kept  his 
candle  flaring  at  both  the  ends.  He  mingles  in  all 
sets,  and  wimdraws  with  his  remorse  to  the  wildest  of 
them,  when  more  discreet  dissipation  has  sought  re- 
pose. In  his  way  he  is  a  local  lion.  In  winter  Iha 
connections  of  the  Vanikes  who  chance  to  be  in  Rome 
rally  to  him  with  some  orders,  which  perchance  he  may 
execute.  He  goes  to  the  demure  dinners  and  deoent 
dances  of  Engli^  society,  and  charms  those  he  meets  these 
with  the  fireshnesB  of  his  thought  and  speech.  He  lightene 
and  varies  their  respectability  with  long  sittings  at  the 
Cafl%  Greco,  where  nis  voice  dominates  the  confusion  of 
tongues,  and  his  face  beams  through  the  clouds  of  baioccko 
cigar-smoke ;  with  luncheons  at  osterias  without  the  gatea» 
professedly  to  study  the  noisy  life  of  the  Roman  cantadino; 
with  banquets  at  quaint  Roman  taverns  by  the  Piazza 
Navona  and  in  the  Trastevere,  where  porcupine  and 
hedgehog  and  all  manner  of  unclean  meats  are  washed 
down  by  the  champagne  he  contributes.  He  bridges  over 
the  space  between  night  and  mom  by  jovial  suppers  at  his 
rooms  in  the  Rlpetto,  where  Spillman  spreads  the  tahle^ 
and  the  headier  grape-juice  of  sunny  France  flows  round 
the  board  like  l^r  in  Valhalla.  All  this  in  a  climate 
whose  children,  experience  taught,  live  with  ascetic  temper- 
ance. No  wonder  he  feels  ms  life-thread  is  firayed  and 
may  snap  at  any  moment.  He  knows  his  lamp  is  burned 
BO  low  as  to  be  past  the  trimming.  He  wakes  day  after  day 
to  throw  aside  the  duns  he  dare  not  read,  and  gather  cooy^ 
age  for  forcing  a  staircase  blockaded  by  clamorous  credit- 
ors. No  one  of  his  intimates  suspects  naif  the  horrors  of 
the  mornings  of  heart-worrying  despair  he  passes  tiie^ 
tete  with  his  blue  derils.  No  wonder  when  debt-bound  in 
Rome  through  the  summer,  he  belates  himself  of  deliberate 
purpose  that  he  may  ride  home  through  the  deadly  night 
dews  over  the  pestiferous  Campagna.  His  life  has  wasted 
like  a  delicate  ci^ar  smoked  in  a  hurricane,  and  wheB 
Bohemia  buries  him  regretfully  by  the  gray  pyramid  of 
Caius  Cestiua,  he  will  leave  bemud  him  neither  a  name  nor 
memory. 

It  will  be  quite  otherwise  with  Palette,  R.  A.  Palette  irill 
leave  name,  memory,  and  a  personality  sworn  imder  something 
handsome,  and  yet  he  never  had  a  spark  of  Vanike's  genius. 
But  he  has  hereditary  talent  of  a  certain  sort.  His  grand- 
father was  a  wood-engraver,  his  father  a  meritorious  p^ter. 
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who  reaied  his  ion  to  his  own  calling.  The  Boyal  Acade- 
Budin  has  an  accurate  eye  and  a  fiim  hand,  and  can  match 
the  disdesof  his  color  better  than  the  most  practised  sales- 
vomin  m  a  Berlin  wool-shop.  He  was  put  to  an  artrschool 
joang,  and  most  carefully  taught.  He  aeveloped  his  peree- 
Teraoce  under  the  eye  and  by  the  precepts  of  a  painstaking 
painter.  In  ipite  of  temptation  and  example  to  the  contra- 
ij,  he  always  distinsuianed  himself  by  extreme  propriety 
d  dreo,  morals,  and  deportment.  He  was  naturally  shy 
tod  Klf^fesenred,  and  married  young,  when  promise  was 
taniin^  to  profit,  and  found  his  mode&  in  the  aomestic  cir- 
ele.  After  he  had  bought  experience  by  painting  his  mam- 
Bwth  "Manns  among  ue  ruins  of  CarUiage,''  he  turned  to 
^tujetsde  genre  ihaX  command  ready  sale  in  the  salons. 
Varnish;  the  picture  dealer,  took  him  up  and  gare  him  or- 
ders. The  railway  mania  was  at  its  height,  and  the  new- 
made  millionaires  were  munificent  patrons  of  modem  talent. 
Yamith,  acting  middleman,  always  knew  where  to  place  at 
exorbitaot  profit  the  pictures  he  liberally  paid  for.  Many 
of  Palette's  gems  have  changed  hands  since  then  with 
chanjpnjr  fortunes.  But  still  Mrs.  Palette  and  her  golden- 
haired  high-nosed  sisters  are  to  be  seen  simpering  on  t&  walls 
of  many  a  palace  in  Lancashire  and  the  mioland  counties  and 
the  snborbs  of  the  metropolis.  There  they  are,  feeding  gor- 
mcNu  macaws,  playing,  with  King  Charles  spaniels,  languiah- 
issoTer  inlaid  lutes,  in  jeweb  and  diaphanous  muslins,  and 
gdd-«paDgled  brocades  wofiilly  anachronical.  Once  the 
ricfaitofis  were  rare  samples  of  contemporary  textile  fabrics, 
bat  the  colors  seemingly  were  never  warranted  to  wear, 
lod  abeady  they  are  as  expressionless  as  the  l^es'  faces. 
Some  jears  back  Palette  first  condescended  to  portrait-paintr 
ing,  and  the  prices  his  portraits  fetch  have  induced  him  to 
praefls  them  as  his  tp^cicditi.  It  costs  his  conscience 
oodung  to  flatter,  for  he  has  a  fi^rtunate  faculty  of  miss- 
iag  the  characteristics  of  his  utters,  and  with  rare  art 
hd  can  gazer  any  originality  of  expression  with  a  spark- 
lisg  Tambh  of  gentleman-like  and  lady-like  inanity.  £eing 
Toy  far  fiom  a  fool,  he  meets  fashion  on  its  own  terms, 
paints  bis  ''pot  boilers"  against  time,  blurs  his  dra- 
peries and  blotches  his  hands.  He  has  his  reward  as  he 
ukesit.  For  the  sake  of  his  bank-book  now,  he  sacrifices 
any  chance  he  might  have  had  of  a  place  in  the  art  handr 
boob  of  the  future ;  and  very  likely  he  shows  true  wisdom. 
Had  Yanike  taken  to  portrait-punting,  ambition  might  rea- 
looablT  have  whispered  him  to  look  for  his  models  in  Raph- 
lePs  Leo  X^  Tidan's  Charles  V^  and  Velasquez's  Philip 
lY.  Palette,  with  constitutional  prudence,  declines  to  in- 
vite desoair  and  provoke  odious  comparisons  by  seeking  to 
Bar  on  his  feeble  wings. 


THE  n)L£  LAKE. 


He  who  is  acquainted  with  the  Idle  Lake  should  be 
tbooQghly  versed  in  the  topography  of  mythical  localities 
—  flhould  be  familiar  with  the  K>wer  of  Bliss,  the  House 
of  Fame,  and  the  Cave  of  Despair —  with  Doubting  Castle, 
Taolty  Fair,  and  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  — with  the 
]>Bbatable  Land,  and  the  islands  of  the  Blest — with 
Annida|s  Garden,  and  that  fearfully  beautiful  Arbor  of 
IVoierpine,  where  nothing  but  that  which  was  noxious  grew. 
AH  these  l^endaiy  regions  should  strengthen  in  the  be- 
bdder  the  &ye  and  wonderment  which,  as  a  confirmed 
lotus-eater,  an  inveterate  truant,  and  an  inconigible  slug- 
ged, be  should  feel  for  the  Idle  Lake. 

h  is  situated — anywhere;  and  why  not  in  Fairyland? 
nhy  should  I  not  chronicle  its  bearings,  thus  ?  Once  upon 
&  tine  a  certain  Sir  Cymochles,  a  maHed  knight  certainly, 
»bo  had  the  privilege  of  the  entree  at  Arthur's  Court  on 
JTO  days,  whatever  the  privilege  of  the  entree  may  mean, 
l^otbdrwise  of  no  very  oright  repute,  was  wandering  up 
lod  down  «  miscellaneously  "  (a  common  practice  in  Faery), 
IJmipanied  b;^  one  Atin,  a  person  of  unquestionably  bad 
^*ncter,  and  in  quest  of  another  chivalrous  person,  night 
«r  Gnvon,  with  the  wicked  intent  him  to  kill  and  slayTsir 
Cymochles,  on  this  felonious  errand  bent,  chanced  to  come 
to  a  river,  and,  moored  by  the  bank  thereof  what  should 


he  discern  but  a  little  "  gondelay,"  or  gondola,  spick  and 
span,  shining  like  a  new  pin,  and  so  trimly  bedecked  with 
boughs  and  cunningly  woven  arbors,  that  the  tiny  cabin  al 
the  stem  looked  like  a  floating  forest.  In  this  delightful 
wherry  there  sat  a  lady  &ir  to  see,  gayly  dressed,  and  with 
a  quantity  of  wild  flowers  in  her  hair.  She  was  seemingly 
of  a  frivolous  and  irreverent  temperament,  and  (the  legenas 
say^  sat  in  the  gondola  grinning  like  a  Cheshire  cat. 
When  she  ceased  to  grin,  she  ^ggled,  or  hummed  a  refrain 
from  some  idle  ditty.  Now  Sir  Cymochles  was  desirous 
of  passing  to  the  other  side  of  the  nver,  and  he  asked  the 

S'gsling  lady  if  die  would  give  him  a  cast  across.  Said 
e lady  tittering,  '^  As  welcome.  Sir  Knight,  as  the  flowers 
in  May ; "  but  she  was  not  so  ready  to  oblige  Atin :  stoutly, 
indeed,  refusing  him  boat-room.  Possibly  she  doubted  lus 
capacity  to  tnm  the  boat  properly,  or  haply  she  thought 
that  he  could  not  pay  the  ferry-iee.  So  Atin  was,  like 
Lord  Ullin  in  the  bauad,  *<  lefl  lamenting  "  on  the  diore, 
and  Sir  Cymochles,  with  tbe  erinnin^  lady,  went  on  a  rare 
cruise.  Away  slid  the  shafiow  ship,  ''more  swifl  than 
swallows  skim  the  liquid  sky ; "  but  the  behavior  of  the 
merry  mariner  on  the  voyage  was,  I  regret  to  say,  most 
improper.  She  possessed  a  whole  storehouse  of  droll  anec- 
dotes, and  while  she  told  them  she  laughed  till  the  tears 
rolled  down  her  pretty,  naughty  face.  It  is  certain  that 
she  ^  chafied  "  Sir  Cymochles,  and  I  am  very  much  afiraid 
that  she  tickled  him;  but  he  was  rather  pleased  than 
otherwise  with  "  her  light  behavior  and  loose  dalliance.'' 
Her  name,  she  said,  was  Phasdria.  Hie  inland  sea,  firom 
which  the  river  ran,  and  on  whose  bosom  the  gondelay  was 
floating,  was  named,  she  remarked,  the  Idle  Lake. 

How  the  pair  came  at  last  to  an  island  waste  and  void 
that  floated  in  the  midst  of  that  great  lake ;  how  the  laugh- 
ing lady  conducted  the  bemused  xnight  to  a  chosen  plot  of 
fertile  land,  "  amongst  wide  oases  set,  like  a  little  nest ;  ** 
how  in  that  painted  oasis  there  was  ^  no  tree  whose 
branches  did  not  bravely  spring,  no  branch  on  which  a  fine 
bird  did  not  sit ;  ^  how  she  iS^  his  eyes  and  senses  with 
false  delights ;  how  she  led  him  to  a  shady  vale,  and  laid 
him  down  on  a  grassy  plain ;  how  he — oh  f  idiotic  knight! 
—  took  off  his  helmet,  and  laid  his  disarmed  head  in  her 
lap ;  how  she,  as  he  sank  into  slumber,  lulled  him  with  a 
wondrously  beautifid  love-lay,  in  which  she  sang  of  the 
lily,  lady  of  the  flow'ring  fidd,"  and  of  "^  the  fleur  de  IvSf 
her  lovely  paramour ; "  now,  subsequently,  steepine  with 
strong  narcotics  the  eyelids  of  that  bamboozled  kni^nt,  she 
left  him  snoring,  and  hied  her  to  her  gondelay  agam ;  and 
how  eventually'  she,  plying  at  the  Wapping  Old  Stairs  of 
Faery,  like  a  jolly,  wicked  young  water  woman  as  she  was, 
picked  up  Sir  Guyon,  and  him  inveigled  to  the  Idle  Island 
in  that  Idle  Lake ;  and  how  there  was  a  terrific  broadsword 
combat  of  two  about  that  ^  ladye  debonnaire  *'  —  are  not 
all  these  things  written  in  the  chronicle  of  the  land  which 
never  was — in  the  Faerie  Queene  of  Edmund  Spenser? 
If  you  be  wise,  you  will  take  the  marvellous  poem  with  you 
as  your  only  travelling  companion  the  next  time  you  jour- 
ney to  the  lale  Lake. 

1  am  not  habitually  idle.  I  cannot  afford  it.  Highly  as  I 
appreciate  the  delight  of  doing  nothing,  of  lying  in  bed  and 
being  fed  with  a  spoon,  or  of  eating  peaches  m>ip  the  wall 
with  m^  hands  in  my  pockets,  l^e  Thomson,  I  am  yet 
constrained,  as  a  rule,  to  work  for  a  certain  number  of 
hours  in  the  course  of  every  day  or  night,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  certain  quantity  of  household  bread.  I  have  been  wandez^ 
ing  these  many  years  past  in  a  wilderness  of  work,  not  un- 
reueved,  however,  by  occasional  oase^.  I  remember  them 
all,  and  dwell  on  the  remembrance  of  them  with  infinite  de- 
light ;  even  as  that  stolid  wretch  in  hodden  gray,  tramping 
the  treadmill's  intolerable  stairs,  may  dwell  upon  that  son 
and  happy  Sybarite  time  he  passea  after  he  was  so  lucky 
as  to  find  the  gentleman's  gold  watch  and  chain  in  the 
gentleman's  podcet,  and  before  he  was  "  wanted  "  by  the 
mjrrmidons  of  a  justice  which  would  take  no  denial,  and 
stigmatized  his  treasure  trove  as  plunder,  and  his  lucky  find 
as  an  act  of  larceny.  A  jovial  time  he  had :  all  tripe  and 
dominoes,  and  shag  tobacco  and  warm  ale.  It  was  an  oa«is 
in  his  desert  life  of  walking  about  in  search  of  something 
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to  steal,  and  although  there  are  poets  and  philosophers  who 
maintam  that  the  memory  of  happier  days  is  a  sorrow's 
crown  of  sorrow,  I  have  always  been  of  a  contrary  opinion ; 
holding  that,  as  hope  springs  eternal  in  the  haman  breast, 
a  man  is  seldom  so  miserable  but  that,  if  he  has  been  already 
happy,  he  cherishes  the  aspiration  of  being  happy  again. 
He  may  bo  conjuring  up  visions  of  future  tripe  and  warm 
ale,  more  succulent  and  more  stimulating  than  ever,  —  that 
tramping  man  in  hodden  gray. 

I  am  mindful  oi  an  oasis  in  Hampshire,  and  of  one  in 
Surrey;  of  a  lotus-garden  (where  I  overeat  myself  once)  in 
an  island  in  the  Adriatic,  and  of  a  Valley  of  Poppies  in 
North  Africa.  I  know  a  bank  in  Andalusia  on  whicn  I  have 
reclined,  pleasantly  yawning,  and  drawing  idle  diagrams 
with  my  walkingHrtick  in  the  sands  of  time  at  toy  feet.  I 
know  a  cascade,  far,  far  up  in  the  mountains  of*^  Mexico, 
among  the  silveivmines,  the  silvery  plashing  of  whose  down- 
come  lings  in  the  ear  of  my  soul  now,  drowning  the  actual 
and  prosaic  lapping  of  the  water  **  coming  in  "  at  Number 
Nine,  next  door.  I  am  braced  up  ti^ht  between  the  shails, 
blinkers  block  my  eyes,  and  a  cruel  bit  chafes  my  mouth, 
while  those  tearing  wheels  behind  me  seem  pressing  ou  my 
heels,  and  ever  and  anon  the  smacking  whip  of  the  driver 
scathes  my  sides ;  but  do  you  think  I  rorget  the  paddock  in 
which  I  kicked  iq>  my  heeis,  <x  resting  my  nose  on  the  top  of 
the  fence,  calmly  contemplated  the  hacks  on  the  highway, 
bridled  and  bitted,  pursued  by  wheels,  and  quivering  under 
the  whh)-cord  ?    Do  you  think  that  I  forget  the  Idle  Lake  ? 

I  haa  been  to  the  wars  when  I  came  upon  it  It  was  an 
ugly  war  in  which  I  was  concerned,  a  desultoiy,  unsatis&c- 
tory,  semi-guerilla  warfare,  in  the  Italian  TyroL  Our  com- 
mander was  a  famous  hero,  but  his  troops  were,  to  use  the 
American  expression,  ^  a  little  mixed,"  and  I  am  afraid  that 
in  several  of  the  encounters  in  which  we  w«re  engaged  we 
ran  away.  We  got  scarcely  any  thing  to  eat,  and  we  slept 
more  frequently  m  the  open  air  than  under  a  roof.  It  was 
a  campaign  performed  by  snatches,  and  interspersed  with 
armistices ;  and  now  and  again  I  used  to  come  aown  out  of 
the  mountains,  ragged,  dirty,  hungry,  demoralized^  and  ^  ex- 
ceeding fierce,"  and  journey  to  Auian  for  letters,  money, 
and  clean  linen,  to  have  a  warm  bath,  and  enjoy  a  little 
civOization.  I  am  afraid  that  the  euests  at  the  Hotel 
Cavour,  in  the  capital  of  Lombardy,  formed  any  thing  but 
a  fisivorable  opinion  of  my  manners ;  still,  if  I  did  nearly 
swallow  my  spoon  as  well  as  my  soup,  and  occasionally 
seize  a  mutton  cutlet  by  the  shank,  and  gnaw  it  wolfishly, 
where  was  the  harm  ?  it  was  so  long  since  I  had  had  a  de- 
cent dinner ;  nor  did  I  know,  when  I  got  back  to  the  moun- 
tains, when  I  might  get  another. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  expeditions  to  Milan  that  Eugen- 
ius  Mildman  and  I  struck  up  a  friendship.  Hb  was  as  mild 
as  his  name ;  a  beaming,  pious,  gushin^,  amiable  creature, 
as  innocent  as  a  lamb,  as  brave  as  a  bon,  —  I  marked  his 
conduct  once  in  a  battle,-  from  which,  with  the  prudence  of 
a  non-combatant  camp-follower,  I  timeously  retreated, —  and 
as  affectionate  as  a  young  gazelle.  I  wish  they  would  keejp 
such  exemplary  Englishmen  as  Mildman's  race  in  England; 
but  the  good  fellows  have  a  strange  fancy  for  wasting  their 
sweetness  on  the  desert  air  of  foreign  countries ;  uiey  do 
good  at  Florence,  and  blush  to  find  it  fiune  at  Malaga ;  they 
act  the  part  of  the  Man  of  Ross  in  Norway,  and  their  right 
hand  knoweth  not  what  their  left  hand  aoeth  at  Smyrna; 
they  enrich  Thebes  and  beautify  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness ; 
ana,  with  deplorable  firequency,  and  in  the  prime  of  life, 
they  die  of  low  fever  at  Damascus.  Mildman  was  just  the 
kind  of  charitable  soul  to  die  at  Damascus,  universally  re- 
gretted, vet  with  a  life  wasted,  somehow,  in  good  deeds, 
Qone  at  tne  wrong  time,  in  the  wrong  place,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  wrong  kind  of  people.  He  was  beautifully  purpose- 
less when  fmet  him;  was  undecided  as  to  whether  he 
should  publish  a  series  of  translations  from  the  Sarmatian 
anthology,  in  aid  of  the  Polish  emigration,  or  raise  a  loan 
in  furtherance  of  public  (denominational^  education  in  the 
republic  of  Guatimozin.  Meanwhile  he  nad  been  fighting 
a  little  with  Garibaldi.  I  need  scarcely  add  that  he  was  a 
spiritualist  and  homoei^athist,  and  that  he  occasionally 
spoke,  not  in  the  strongest  terms  (^  censure,  of  the  com- 


munity of  Oneida  Creek,  the  A^apemone,  the  fotlcywersof 
Johanna  Southcote,  and  the  Unknown  Tongues.    }t  was  a 
toss-up,  I  used  to  warn  Mildman,  between  La  Tram>e  and  i 
Colney  Hatch  for  him.    <*  Do  someUiing  practical,    I  used  ! 
to  say  to  Mildman.     ^  Pay  a  premium  to  a  stock-brakeri  | 
and  spend  a  year  in  his  ofiSce.    Article  yourself  to  a  sharp  I 
solicitor.    Enlist  in  the  Sappers  and  Miners.     You  have  i 
plenty  of  money.    Take  chambers  in  St.  James's,  and  di»' 
count  bills  at  sixty  per  cent.    Make  a  voyage  to  Peniam- 
buco  before  the  mast    Go  in  for  the  r^ities."    But  be  \ 
Wouldn't ;  and  I  am  afraid  that  he  will  die  at  Damasdzs,  ' 
"universally  regretted,  and  that  his  courier  will  run  away 
with  his  ciressmg-case  and  his  circular  notes. 

I  shall  be  ever  grateful  to  Eugenius  Mildman,  for  be 
made  me  acquainted  with  the  Ime  Lake.  It  was  during 
one  of  my  expeditions  to  Milan,  and  broiling  summer  weath- 
er. Hie  Scala  was  closed ;  and  at  ^e  uanobbiana  (the 
operatic  succursal  to  the  grander  theatre)  the  tenor  had  a 
wooden  leg,  the  ^  prima  donna  assoluta"  was  fifty-three 
years  of  aee,  and  the  ^  prima  ballerina  **  waa  sli^ht^y 
humped  in  me  back,  and  was  endowed  with  but  a  sium 
eye ;  so,  as  you  may  imagine,  the  Can6bbiana  entertain- 
ments did  not  draw  very  crowded  audiences.  The  sarden 
of  the  usually  pleasant  Cafie  Cova,  where  we  dined  ^hiefly 
on  macaroni  and  fried  intestines),  **  alfirasoo"  had  become  a 
nidsance,  owing  to  the  continual  presence  of  noisy  patriots, 
smoking  bad  "  Gavours,"  and  screeching  about  the  incapaci- 
ty of  G^n.  de  la  Marmora,  and  the  ahamefU  tergiversatioa 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  the  Hiird  in  the  matter  of  the  I>»> 
minio  Veneto.  The  caricatures  in  the  Spirito  FoUetto 
were  wofblly  stupid,  and  altogether  l^filan  had  become  soci- 
ally uninhabitable.  Mildman  and  I  determined  to  start  on 
a  ramble.  We  got  to  Chiavenna,  and  so,  by  Yico  Sc^xrano^ 
to  St.  Morite.  Thence,  hiring  a  little  ^  cuescino,"  a  pic- 
turesque kind  of  one-horse  chaise,  we  made  Samaden,  and 
for  three  weeks  or  so  dodged  in  and  out  of  the  minor  Alpine 
passes  —  the  Bernina,  the  Tonale,  and  so  forth  —  taking  ta 
mule-back  when  the  roads  were  impracticable  for  the  ^  c»- 
lescino^"  and  coming  out  into  the  Tyrol  at  last  somewhere 
near  Store,  where  we  rejoined  our  famous  hero  and  hia  red^ 
diirted  army.  After  another  skirmish  or  so  —  we  caUed 
them  battles — there  was  another  armistice,  and  back  I 
came  to  Milan,  but  this  time  alone.  I  shook  hands  with 
Mildman,  and  the  last  I  saw  ckT  him  was  his  slender  figure 
bestriding  a  mule  in  a  mountain  gorge,  and  in  the  setting 
sun.  He  vras  departing  in  quest  of  windmiUs  to  charge,  or 
fiK'lom  Dulcineas  to  rescue ;  ne  was  bound  for  Damaflcos,  or 
the  «  ewigkeit."  What  do  I  know  about  it  ?  Fai^well  ex- 
cellent Quixotic  man. 

But  I  went  back  to  Mediolanum;  and  for  the  next  eight 
weeks  I  was  continually  running  backwards  and  forwards  to 
the  Idle  Lake.  I  had  grown  to  love  it  I  loved  even  the 
quaint  old  Lombard  town  from  which  the  lake  derives,  not 
its  sobriquet,  but  its  real  name.  There  are  two  of  the  dirti- 
est and  aearest  hotels  in  northern  Italy  in  that  town ;  vet  I 
was  fond  of  them  both.  There  are  as  many  evil  smells  in 
the  town  as  in  Cologne ;  yet  the  imperfect  drainage,  and  the 
too  apparent  presence  of  decaying  animal  aad  vegetable 
matter  in  the  market-place,  did  not  affect  me.  .  Was  I  not 
on  the  shore  of  the  great,  calm,  blue  lake,  with  the  blue  sky 
above,  and  the  blue  mountains  in  the  distance,  and  the 
whole  glorious  landscape  shot  with  threads  of  gold  by  tlie 
much  embroidering  sun  ?  I  had  made  the  acquaintance  of 
a  Milanese  banker  who  had  a  charming  villa  on  the  oppoeite 
side  of  the  lake,  say  at  Silva  Selvaggia.  He  had  a  pretty 
yacht,  in  which  many  a  time  we  made  voyages  on  the  Idle 
expanse,  voyazes  wmch  reminded  me  of  the  cruise  of  Sir 
Cymochles.  lAy  host  was  an  enthusiastic  fresh-water  saik>ry 
so  much  so  that  the  lake  boatmen  used  to  call  him, ''  H  Siq^- 
aore  della  Vela."  He  was  peroetuaUy  splicing  his  main- 
brace,  and  reefing  his  topsalL  Sail !  We  did  nothing  but 
sail ;  that  is  to  say  when  we  were  not  breakfasting,  or  din- 
ing, or  smokingi  or  drinking  ^  asti  spumante,"  or  dozing,  or 
playing  with  a  large  Erench  poodle  that  was  rated  on  tiie 
Dookfl  of  the  yacht,  and  I  think  did  more  work  then  anv  of 
the  crew  (one  man,  very  like  Fra  Diavolo  in  a  check  sltirt, 
and  without  shoes  and  stockings,  and  a  boy  who  played  the 
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guiur),  for  he  was  incessanUy  racing  firom  the  bow  to  the 
Item,  and  barkias  at  the  passing  boats.  We  spent  at  least 
eight  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  on  the  water ;  and  when 
there  was  a  dead  calm  we  lay  to  and  went  to  sleep.  At 
hrcakiast  time  the  Perseveranza^  the  chief  journal ,  ot  Lorn- 
hardr,  came  to  hand,  and  our  hostess  would  read  out  the 
telegrams  fof  our  edification.  After  that  we  bade  the  Pet^ 
teveranza  so  han^,  and  strolled  down  towards  the  yacht.  I 
KTerreaa  any  uing,  I  never  wrote  any  thing,  I  never 
thought  of  any.  thing  while  I  was  floating  on  the  Idle  Lake, 
eire  of  what  a  capi^  thing  it  would  be  to  be  idle  forever. 
In  our  boating  excursions  we  frequently  landed  at  differ- 
ent points  on  the  lake,  and  called  upon  people.  They  were 
always  glad  to  see  us,  and  to  entertain  us  with  fruit,  wine, 
o^mf  sonatas  on  the  ^iano-forte  (if  there  w^^e  ladies  pres- 
eDt),  and  perfectly  idle  conversation.  I  never  yet  learned 
the  ''nice  conduct  of  a  clouded  cane:  *'  but  I  (£ink  that  I 
iLt^amHi,  during  my  sojourn  on  the  Idle  Lake,  the  art  of 
twiHing  a  fan,  and  of  cutting  paper.  Had  I  stayed  long 
enough  I  mi^ht  have  learned  to  whistle ;  that  grand  accom- 
pMment  of^the  perfect  idler^  By  degrees  I  became  con- 
icioos  that  my  visiting  acquaintance  was  extending  among  a 
Tery  remarkable  set  of  people ;  and  that  nearlv  everybody 
oocuppng  the  d^dnty  palazzi  and  trim  little  villas  nestling 
among  the  vines  and  oranges  and  oUves  of  the  Idle  Lake 
was  &)mebody.  It  will  be  no  violation  of  confidence  I  hope, 
and  no  ungrateful  requital  of  hospitality,  to  hint  that  at  bella 
Biviera  to  the  north-east  was  situated  the  charming  country- 
house  of  Madame  La  Princesse  Hatzoff,  the  consort, indeed, 
of  the  well-known  General  Adjutant  and  Orand  Chamber- 
lain to  his  Imperial  Majesty  the  Tsar  of  all  the  Russians. 
E  Le  Prince  resides  on  his  extensive  estates  in  the  govem- 
oent  of  Tamboff.  Some  say  that  he  is  sojourning  in  a  yet 
rtmoter  government,  that  of  Tobolsk  in  Siberia,  where 
he  is  occupied  in  mining  pursuits  in  the  way  of  rolling 
quartz  stone  in  the  wheelbarrow  to  which  he,  as  a  life  con- 
vict, is  chained.  The  Princess  Hatzoff  passes  her  winters 
either  in  Paris  or  Florence,  her  springs  in  England,  her 
totomns  at  Hombiurg  or  Baden,  and  her  summers  on  the 
Idle  Lake.  She  ia  enormously  rich ;  although  M.  le  Prince, 
dnrins  their  brief  wedded  life,  did  his  best  to  squander  the 
iplendid  fortune  she  brought  him.  She  \8  growing  old  now ; 
Mr  clustering  ringlets —  she  was  renowned  ibr  her  ringlets 
—ire  silvery  wmte;  her  shoulders  are  arched,  and  her 
hands  trembfe  ominously  as  she  hMs  her  cards  at  piquet ; 
hit  her  complexion  is  still  exquisitely  clear,  and  she  is  not 
Indebted  to  art  for  the  roses  on  her  cheeks.  Her  feet  are 
ddiciously  small  and  shapely,  and  she  is  fond  of  exhibiting 
them,  in  their  open-worked  silk  stockings,  and  their  coquet- 
tish little  slippers  with  the  high  heels  and  the  pink  rosettes. 
Fortj  years  ago  jou  used  to  see  waxen  models,  colored  to 
&e  ufe,  of  those  feet  (with  the  adjoining  ankles)  ;  ay,  and 
of  those  half-paralyzed  hands,  in  the  wops  of^the  Tsdais 
E  jil  and  Regent  Street,  and  the  Great  Moskaia  at  Peters- 
Wg.  Forty  years  ago  her  portraits,  in  a  half  a  hundred 
oAurnes  and  a  whole  hundred  attitudes^  were  to  be  found 
in  eveiy  printseller's  window  in  Europe.  Forty  years  ago 
she  was  not  Madame  La  Princess  HatzofiT,  butMaaemoisefie 
Marie  Frajdoli,  the  most  famous  opera-dancer  of  her  a^e. 
The  world  nas  ouite  forgotten  her,  out  I  doubt  whether  uie 
haa  completely  forgotten  the  world ;  nay,  I  fancy  that  in  her 
susptuoas  retreat  she  sometimes  rages,  and  Is  wretched  at 
the  thought  that  a^  decrepitude^  and  her  exalted  rank 
tompel  her  to  wear  long  clothes,  and  that  in  the  airiest  of 
^^eries  she  can  no  longer  spring  forward  to  the  footlights, 
^pt  after  night,  to  be  deafened  by  applause,  and  pelted 
*ith  bouquets,  and  to  find  afterwards  at  the  stage-door  more 
Wjaets,  with  diamond  bracelets  for  holders,  and  reams  of 
KUet-doux onpink  note-paper.  Those  triumphs,  for  her, 
»e  all  over.  Tney  are  enjoyed  by  sylphs  as  fair,  as  nimble, 
^  as  caressed  as  she  has  been ;  and  wnen  she  reads  of  their 
^^KcesBcs  in  the  newspapers  a  bitter  sickness  comes  across 
^'  What  artificer  likes  to  reflect  upon  his  loss  of  compe- 
l^ncy  in  his  art  ?  Are  retired  ambassadors,  are  generals 
hopelessly  on  half-pa^,  are  superannuated  statesmen,  or  the 
l*ad  masters  of  pubuc  schools,  who  have  retired  on  hand- 
Wne  pensions,  so  very  happy,  think  you  ?  Not  so,  perchance. 


Ambition  survives  capacity  verv  often.  Hie  diplomatift 
clings  to  his  despatchr-oag,  the  soldier  to  his  bftton  of  com* 
mand,  the  minister  to  his  red  box,  the  pedant  to  his  rod,  the 
actor  to  his  sook  and  buskin  or  his  comic  mask,  long  afler 
the  verdict  of  •uperflnity  has  been  delivered ;  long  after  the 
dread  fiat  of  inefficiency  has  gone  forth  —  the  fiat  proclaim- 
ing that  the  bellows  are  burned,  that  the  lead  is  oonsumed 
of  the  fire,  and  that  the  founder  worketh  in  vain. 

All  round  the  coasts  of  the  Idle  Lake  there  were  retired 
celebrities.  The  district  was  a  kind  of  prosperous  Patmos,  a 
St.  Helena  tenanted  by  voluntary  exiles,  a  jovial  cave  of 
Adullam.  Here  Tegetated  an  enriched  director  of  prome- 
nade concerts ;  there  enjoyed  his  suniptuous  *'  otiom  "  the  ex- 
proprietor  of  dwarih  and  giants,  of  learned  pigs  and  indus- 
trious fleas ;  and  in  yonder  Swiss  chalet  lived  a  lion-iamery 
much  famed  on  the  X(ile  Lake  for  his  proficiency  in  breeding 
rabbits.  MillicHiaire  patentees  of  cough  lozenges,  bronchi- 
tic  wafers,  anti-asthmatical  cigarettes,  universal  pills,  and 
Gqod  Samaritan  ointments,  alx>unded  on  the  Lake ;  togeth- 
er with  a  group  of  wealthy  veteran  tenors,  baritones,  and 
bassi,  several  Parisian  ^restaurateurs  and  tiail^keepers,  who 
had  realized  large  fortunes ;  a  contractor  of  one  of  the 
Rhine  watering-place  ffgmbling  tables ;  many  aflluent  lineik- 
drapers  and  court  miUiaers,  and  an  English  ex-butcher  from 
Bond  Street,  as  rich  as  Crmsus.  All  who  were  out  of  debt» 
and  had  notlung  to  grumble  at,  seemed  to  have  gathered 
themselves  together  on  these  shores,  leading  a  tranquil,  cozyi 
dawdline  kind  of  existence,  so  tihat  you  mi^t  have  imagined 
them  to  be  partakers  before  their  tune  of  the  delights  of 
some  Eastern  Elysium,  and  to  be  absorbed  in  the  perpetual 
contemplation  of"^  Buddha* 

But  my  days  of  relaxation  on  the  banks  of  the  Idle  Lake 
came,  with  that  autumn,  to  an  end ;  and  away  I  went  into 
the  "  ewigkeit  **  —  always  into  the  **  ewigkeit,"  to  be  tossed 
about  in  more  wars  and  rumors  of  wars,  and  rebellions  and 
revolutions.  For  years  I  have  not  set  eves  upon  the  Idle 
Lake ;  but  I  often  dream  of  it,  and  puzzle  myself  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  is  situated  somewhere  between  the  Lake 
of  Garda  and  the  Lake  of  Como.  But  that  there  is  such  a 
Lake,,  and  that  it  is  gloriously  Idle,  I  am  very  certain. 
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This  time  last  year  Paris  and  France  were  passing 
through  the  furnace  of  eviction.  The  teachings  of^adver- 
sity  1^  been  bitter,  but.  at  least  we  were  asswed  that  the 
lessons  had  not  been  lost,  A  great  price  had  been  paid  for 
the  wisdom  that  comes  of  experience,  but  at  any  rate  the 
experience  and  its  firuits  were  gained  once  for  sll.  The 
pnde  of  the  great  nation  had  been  humbled  by  a  miraculous 
combination  of  circumstances,  and  it  was  expiating  its 
errors  by  merited  suffering.  Clothed  in  sackcloth,  charmed 
with  her  novel  ide^,  Paris  pleaded  extenuating  circum- 
stances for  her  follies.  In  the  fatal  facility  of  her  happy 
nature  she  had  yielded  to  the  arts  of  the  enchanter  who 
had  made  life  too  pleasant  for  her.  It  had  been  the  policy 
of  the  ravisher  who  had  espoused  her  in  Sabine  nuptials,  to 
turn  her  head  and  oorrupt  ner  heart  by  bedizening  ner  per- 
son and  anticipating  her  lightest  caprices.  The  govern- 
ment had  given  carle  blanche  to  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine, 
who  acted  as  mayor  of  her  household,  and  until  very  lately 
there  had  never  been  a  difficulty  about  the  bills.  Admir- 
ers from  all  the  continents  came  to  ruin  themselves  for  her, 
and  lavished  their  riches  in  her  lap.  Society  and  the  b^ui^ 
aeoisie  grew  dazzled  in  the  blaze  of  the  Boulevards,  the 
ball-room,  and  the  baccarat  tables.  No  wonder  if  the 
Champ  Elys^es  and  the  Rue  Breda  foreot  Belleville  and 
the  Eastern  Faubourgs.  Of  a  sudden  their  illusions  van- 
ished in  nightmares.  It  came  out  that  Reds  and  roughs 
were  forcing  the  strong  hand  of  the  autocrat ;  that  society 
and  its  saviour  had  never  been  in  more  mortal  peril.  The 
corruption  of  the  lower  Empire  again  landed  the  Teuton 
hordes  at  the  sates  of  the  capital  of  civilization.  The 
mor^  fibre  had  been  fatally  relaxed ;  nothing  was  left  of 
ti^  old  dlan  that  had  carried  the  French  soldier  to  Jena 
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ftnd  Austerlitz.  Unnumbered  woes  had  been  brought  on 
France,  but  fortunately  the  mischief  was  not  irreparable. 
Paris,  ever  in  extremes,  as  became  her  place,  set  the  coun- 
try an  example  of  humility  and  heroism.  Confessing  her 
fitults,  she  denounced  her  seducer.  Borrowing  a  oon^nial 
precedent  from  the  imposing  Hebrew  ceremonial,  she 
charged  all  her  sins  on  the  dynasty  of  her  choice,  and  cast 
it  out  into  the  wilderness.  Thenceforward  she  had  broken 
with  her  past,  and  made  a  fresh  pact  with  the  future. 
Like  a  loretle  turned  devotee,  and  alive  to  the  excitement  of 
contrast,  she  rather  gloried  in  the  mad  dissipation  she  had 
repented  ofl  There  was  doubtless  much  ephemeral  sin- 
cerity in  the  earnestness  with  which  she  threw  herself  into 
her  part  Paris  is  too  emotional  not  to  be  genuinely 
impressionable,  and  sincerity  always  has  its  influence, 
earen  if  it  be  born  of  selMelusion. 

When  Paris  recanted  and  confessed,  although  she  vowed 
and  promised  so  much,  we  were  almost  half  incUned  to  believe 
her.  The  practical  nature  of  the  English  people  is  so  anti* 
thetical  to  gushing,  that  generosity  to  the  fallen  inclined  us 
to  an  excess  of  charity  in  judging  our  impulsive  neighbors. 
We  were  disposed  to  hope  the  best,  and  to  believe  that  a  re- 

?merated  France  was  to  rise  from  die  ashes  of  the  Empire, 
et  we  might  have  remembered  that  when  nations  nave 
passed  their  early  youth  they  seldom  profit  by  the  schooling 
of  adversity.  A  tone  of  thought  has  established  itself  in 
the  ascendant,  inveterate  habits  have  become  engrained; 
exceptional  men  may  rouse  themselves  to  extraordinary  e^ 
fort,  but  the  nation  gravitates  back  into  the  deep-worn 
grooves.  We  say  nothing  now  of  French  Internationalists 
who  renounce  patriotism  as  treason  to  humanity,  or  of  the 
Communists  wno  denounce  property  as  theft,  and  identify 
superstition  with  religion.  We  s^eak  of  all  that  is  most  re- 
spectable in  a  political  point  of  view,  whatever  it  may  be 
as  regards  private  morality ;  and  we  ask  How  have  the  '*  re- 
spectable "JParisians  performed  the  vows  that  were  forced 
from  them  by  the  pressure  of  the  beleaguering  Germans  7 
What  have  been  the  fruits  of  the  panic  generated  of  murder 
and  fire-raising  during  the  misrule  of  Communist  anarchy  7 
As  it  happens,  we  have  the  means  of  satisfying  ourselves, 
and  Conservative  Paris  is  put  to  a  crucial  test  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  year.  It  has  to  return  a  member  to  the 
Chamber,  and  the  eyes  of  France  and  Europe  are  upon  it. 
The  dramatic  element  comes  to  the  assistance  of  pnnciple 
and  self-interest  with  a  people  who  delizht  in  dramatic  ef^ 
fects ;  for  this  particular  election  will,  it  is  presumed,  decide 
the  question  of  the  transfer  x>f  the  Assembly  from  Ver- 
sailles to  Paris,  and  all  Paris  has  set  its  heart  on  the  trans- 
fer, irrespectively  of  political  creed.  In  the  opinion  of 
many  thoughtful  Frenchmen,  Paris  is  asked  to  decide  upon 
its  own  fiatt^  and  yet  conservative  Paris  seems  to  give  no 
thought  to  the  matter.  Never  had  French  Conservatism, 
taking  the  word  in  its  broadest  sense,  its  path  of  duty  made 
plainer  or  easier.  Armed  order  has  set  its  heel  on  the  rev- 
olution, and  the  insurrectionary  partisans  who  would  other- 
wise have  been  agitating  at  home  are  awaiting  by  thou- 
sands their  tardy  trial.  It  was  but  the  other  day  that  suls^ 
pects  were  being  arrested  wholesale ;  so  revolutionists  have 
to  do  their  electioneering  in  the  shadow  of  the  terror  of  the 
law,  and  in  a  city  proclaimed  in  a  state  of  siege  by  their 
enemies.  Yet  the  timid  bourgeoisie  is  inclined  to  leave  the 
course  clear  to  the  nominee  of  the  party  who  but  yesterday 
set  Paris  in  flames,  to  the  poet  who  has  prostituted  his  ge- 
nius to  apologize  for  the  worst  excesses  of  the  Commune. 
While  Rome  burned,  its  Emperor  fiddled.  Paris  has  a  plain 
duty  to  perform  in  the  supreme  interests  of  its  own  honor 
and  safety,  and  the  Parisians  s'amtjuent.  We  would  not  be 
hard  on  a  people  for  acting  after  their  nature.  We  never 
believed  that  a  grand  national  regeneration  was  to  be  ope- 
rated by  miracle.  We  know  that  with  a  volatile  nation  there 
must  be  a  light-hearted  reaction  from  the  depths  of  depres- 
sion, and  that  the  journey  back  to  better  things  must  be  all 
uphill,  and  very  painful  at  the  best.  But,  m&lng  the  most 
generous  allowances,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  grievously 
disappointed.  The  Beds  are  raising  their  heads  again. 
The  Uermans  still  occupy  the  provinces  of  France,  and  the 
German  phancellor  has  just  stung  the  national  pride  to  the 


quick.  The  country  has  to  brace  itself  to  bear  a  bardea 
of  taxation  which  only  industry  and  frugality  can  render 
tolerable,  and  nothing  whatever  is  settled  as  to  the  Gotf^ 
emment  of  the  future.  Yet  long  before  France  has  left  ths 
school  of  adversity,  she  has  cast  all  its  lessons  behind  ha, 
and  her  latter  state  is  worse  than  the  former,  by  wasted  Qp> 
portunities  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  debt. 

Paris  is  still  the  Paris  of  the  Empire.  Impoverished  as 
she  is,  she  still  finds  the  means  for  dissipation  and  fiivolity. 
She  has  discarded  decency,  and  seems  oent  on  proriog  to 
Europe  that  the  refinement  and  good  taste  on  which  she 

Erided  herself  were  only  tinsel  on  the  sui&o&i    She  is 
olding  her  or^es  in  what  should  be  the  house  of  moaro- 
ing.    She  has  pitched  the  booths  of  her  Vanity  Fair  on 
pavements  scarcely  cleansed  from  the  blood  of  her  citizens. 
The  stalls  are  set  as  thickly  along  the  Boulevards  as  ever 
they  were,  and  the  trade  in  ^trennes  goes  forward  more 
briucly  than  before.    It  appears  as  if  the  chosen  seat  of 
genteel  comedv  had  lost  all  sense  of  the  ludicrous.    IXies 
Paris  believe  life  to  be  a  vaudevVlej  and  crushing  national 
calamities  things  to  be  trifled  with  or  jested  over?    It  is 
hard  to  see  where  even  the  most  ingenious  and  light4ieart- 
ed  and  vain-glorious  of  peoples  can  find  matter  of  motnal 
congratulation  in  the  events  of  the  pastyear,  or  the  pn» 
pects  of  the  coming  one.    Fancy  an  English  or  German 
family  munching  bonbons  and  exchanging  jests  on  the  day 
after  a  frmeral,  and  while  there  is  an  execution  in  tlie 
house.    A    moralist  might  find   something  suggestive  of 
the  hollowness  of  things  in  France  in  those  gaudy  and 
costly  cases  which  contain  a  franc's  worth  of  unwholesome 
sweets.    Still  we  can  conceive  that  something  mi^ht  be 
said  by  a  Parisian  for  keeping  up  the  friendly  fashion  of 
etrennes.    Abused  as  it  has  been,  it  is  the  French  counter- 
part of  the  German  Christmas-tree,  and  originated,  doubi* 
less,  in  kindly  family  feeling.    There  might  be  a  false  air 
of  duvalrous  spirit  in  struggling  to  be  cheerful  in  memory 
of  past  happiness,  in  pinching  upon  straitened  means  in  oi^ 
der  to  be  generous.    No  such  defence  can  be  set  ud  for 
the  public  amusements  of  the  season.    The  masked  oalls 
at  the  Opera  House  are  in  full  swing.    Most  people  know 
what  these  are,  by  heresay,  if  not  by  personal  observation. 
The  masked  ball  means  the  loosest  of  loose  Paris  celebrat- 
ing its  saturnalia,  in  a  disguise  that  invites  decency  to  join 
wmle  giving  indecency  its  wildest  license ;  indecency  of 
thought,  speech,  and  all  but  act,  we  should  say,  for  experi- 
ence nas  taught  the  necessity  of  detailing  a  powerful  force 
of  police  to  quell  any  demonstrative  obscenity.    It  means 
dancing  beginning  at  midnight  after  long  dinners;  suppers 
in  the  cabinets  of  tiie  Maison  Dorde  and  the  Ca£6  Anglais; 
women  in  "  costume,"  with  as  little  character  as  clothes, 
shading    ofi'  through  the  neutral    classes    of  shopgirls, 
actresses,  danseuses,  and  dames  de  comptoiTf  to  ladies  of  so- 
ciety ensconced  snugly  in    their    masks  and    dominoes. 
These  masks  and  dominoes  give  absolute  immunity  from 
the  whispers  of  the  world,  even  were  the  world  more  in- 
clined to  censure  than  it  is.    The  fair  wearers  may  nib 
their  draped  shoulders  with  the  naked  ones  of  the  most 
brazen-toilgued  of  the  lost  sisterhood,  and  listen  freelv  to 
shameless  talk.    It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  facility  wnich 
these  balls  give  for  assignations  in  a  city  where  married 
women  are  frequently  as  much  their  own  mistresses  as  &b- 
cinating  young  otIb  in  business.    One  might  fancy  that 
the  censorship  which  busies  itself  with  the  politics  of  the 
drama  mi^ht  profitably  turn  its  attention  to  tne  morab  of 
these  forcing-nouses  for  female  innocence.    The  masked 
ball  exhibits  the  dignity  of  French  men  in  quite  as  striking 
a  light  as  the  delicacy  of  French  women.    The  grand  na- 
tion that  blazoned  the  walls  of  Versailles  with  its  victories, 
reared  the  Arch  of  Triumph,  and  cast  the  column  of  the 
Place  Venddme,  has  just  been  capitulating  by  hundreds  of 
thousands,  their  arms  in  their  hands.      Here  they  are, 
fresh  from  the  Caudine  Forks,  capering,  shrieking,  and 
grimacing  as  clowns,  Pierrots,  ana  monkeys.     Not  that 
uiey  have  forgotten  the  war.    On  the  contrary,  with  their 
felicitous  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things,  they  have  made 
the  taking  of  each  other  prisoner  and  the  spoils  of  the 
victor  the  standing  jokes  of  the  season.     Kor  are  the 
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ladki  litogether  obliyious  of  the  dead  ;  if  they  wear  but 
tke  lovest  cxf  coraets  and  the  briefest  of  skirts,  they  have 
Iheir  nuDimum  of  raiment  suitably  trimmed  with  black 
lad  alrer  gray.  We  cannot  sar  that  we  admire  the  taste 
cf  dsDcing  the  cancan  on  a  comn-lid,  nor  are  we  sure  that 
VB  do  not  prefer  the  pelroleuses  of  the  Commune  to  the  Bao- 
diioals  or  the  Carnival.  But  then  we  are  not  French,  and 
ve  foppose  we  must  take  French  patriotism  as  we  find  it. 
1^  nme  spirit  of  cynical  indifference  reigns  supreme  at 
the  theatres  and  the  eaf^  chantants.  The  Th^tre  Fran- 
aw  sad  the  Odten  haTe  never  had  quite  the  Togue  which 
ttrir  admirshle  acting,  their  State  subventions,  and  the 
■isterpieces  of  Molibre  and  ComiBille  should  secure  them. 
Still  006  might  have  believed  that  their  turn  must  have 
eoBie  in  the  grave  circumstances  of  the  hour,  and  that 
IMi^'s  comedies  might  have  been  light  enough  for  the 
tute  of  the  desolated  city.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  dif- 
iereat  mani^ements  are  constantly  ransacking  their  reper' 
ioiret  (or  fiivolities  and  indelicacies  to  rivu  the  Palais 
Bofil  and  the  Bouffes.  We  are  the  less  surprised  when 
ve  remember  the  delighted  crowds  that  fillea  the  latter 
lioofle  on  the  morrow  of  the  evacuation  of  Paris  by  the 
GermsDj.  Yet  let  us  be  just.  One  change  the  war  has 
wroDght  in  the  Parisians,  and  we  have  referred  to  it  al- 
Rsdj.  The  most  sensitive  ofpeople  has  suddenly  be- 
oome  the  most  thick-skinned.  We  snonld  haye  imagined 
tkit  for  many  a  year  to  come  prisons  and  prisoners  would 
be  lore  subjects  with  French  soldiers  ;  that  the  sieht  of  a 
ProHisn  helmet  would  act  like  a  red  rag  on  a  biul.  We 
tn  inibnned  that  the  most  popular  caricature  in  Paris  is  a 
greop  of  German  soldiers  acUng  wild  beasts  behind  the 
nils  of  the  Tuileries  gardens,  while  a  single  Frenchman 
ilads  lentry  otct  them.  As  for  the  German  in  blue  tunic 
ttd  spiked  helmet,  when  he  is  not  walkins  away  with 
doeksi  he  is  pressed  into  carrying  bonbons.  On  the  whole, 
k  Is  not  clear  what  the  Parisians  have  gained  by  getting 
lid  of  the  Emperor,  or  what  they  would  lose  by  having  him 
back  to-morrow. 
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It  may,  nerhapa,  be  doubted  whether  the  name  of  Sir 
Bsarj  HoUand  will  hereafter  rank  among  the  greatest 
fbTsicians  of  England.  Certainly  no  one  will  name  Idm 
u  the  same  breatli  with  Harvey,  Sydenham,  or  Edward 
Jenner.  But  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  he 
vill  hold  his  place  as  a  most  accomplished  and  able  man. 
Ibe  fiiture  student  of  literature  and  science  during  the 
re^ns  of  Greorge  the  Fourth,  William  the  Fourth,  and 
Queen  Victoria,  will  meet  with  him  at  almost  every  turn. 
He  has  been  the  physician  of  Queen  Caroline  and  of  *rrince 
Albert  Six  prime  ministers  have  been  his  patients.  He 
explored  Iceland,  in  1810,  with  Sir  George  li^kenzie  and 
Ijr.  ftight ;  and  he  was  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  during 
bis  An^rican  travels.  He  has  talked  with  Sir  Philip 
Fiucis  at  Holland  House,  has  heard  President  Lincoln 
teU  his  stories,  has  discussed  Homer  at  "  the  Club  "  with 
Ibcaulay  and  with  Grote.  He  is  still  President  of  the 
Boyil  Institution  of  Great  Britain;  and  bis  volumes  of 
nedieal  and  scientific  essays  show  how  sound  is  his  leam- 
^■Sind  how  graceful  his  style. 

iheee  ^  Becollections, "  &en,  cannot  but  have  a  peculiar 
utterest.*  They  are,  it  is  true,  somewhat  discursive ;  and, 
li  there  is  no  index  or  table  of  oontents,  we  cannot  easily 
Rftr  to  any  particular  subject.  Sir  Henry  Holland,  appar- 
cntlj,  has  kept  no  careful  diary,  and  the  many  valuable 
Ktten  he  must  have  received,  he  makes  no  use  of.  Were 
diej  all  given  away  for  autographs,  like  the  letter  of  Dr. 
Mbmon  of  which  he  telb  us? 

Bat  we  must  take  thia  book  for  what  it  really  is.  ^our 
Jttn  ago,  at  the  entreaty  of  his  children,  he  wrote  down 
V  them  the  story  of  his  life,  as  he  could  then  recall  it,  and 
Pfisted  it  for  a  small  private  circle  of  his  friends.  In  his 
eightf-foorth  year,  he  is  induced  to  give  it  a  wider  range,  and 
pabluhes  it  for  the  world.    It  is  singularly  opea  in  its  con^ 
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fidences,  and  wins  upon  us  like  a  personal  narrative  which 
we  listen  to  from  an  old  man's  lips.  His  has  been  a  happy 
and  successful  life.  He  has  known  the  two  great  woruu 
of  men  and  books,  and  to  his  energy  and  his  tact  he  has 
owed  the  knowledge.  A  kindly  nature  and  a  courtly  man- 
ner have  made  him  friends  on  every  side.  Unbroken 
health,  sufficient  fortune,  and  a  fair  fame,  have  all  been 
his. 

Sir  Henry  Holland  was  bom  in  1788,  at  Enutsford, — 
that  little  Cheshire  town  so  well  known  to  us  all  by  the  name 
of  "  Cranford.'*  He  was  educated  at  Newcastle  and  at 
Bristol,  and  his  master.  Dr.  Estlin,  was  no  doubt  the  same 
Dr.  Estlin  who  was  Coleridge's  early  friend,  and  who  neai^ 
ly  made  a  Unitarian  minister  of  him.  After  leaving  Bris- 
tol, Henry  Holland  went  to  Liverpool,  to  the  office,  we  be- 
lieve, of  Mr.  Ashton  Yates,  and  there  he  was  to  have 
become  a  merchant.  But  the  fates  interposed;  he  left 
Liverpool  and  merchandise  for  Glaseow  and  metaphysics, 
and  aher  attending  courses  there  ana  at  Edinburgh,  he  was 
fidrly  launched  into  the  medical  profession.  He  waa 
already  an  author.  He  had  been  at  only  eighteen  years 
of  age  entrusted  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  with  the  task 
of  drawing  up  a  iteport  on  Cheshire.  He  accomplished  the 
work  during  a  Glasgow  vacation,  and  received  two  hundred 
pounds  as  a  reward.  A  little  later  and  he  had  contributed 
some  most  important  chapters  to  Sir  George  Mackenzie's 
"  Traveb  in  Iceland,"  ana  his  marked  literary  ability  was 
now  well  recognized. 

In  1812  he  travelled  in  Albania,  and  on  his  return  he 

Sublished  the  account  of  his  tour.  It  was  then  (though  we 
o  not  see  it  mentioned  in  these  '*  Becollections")  tmtt  he 
brought  back  that  curious  letter  from  All  Pasha  to  Lord 
Byron,  which  begins  '*  Carissime,"  and  ends  by  telling  him 
he  has  just  had  six  hundred  people  shot  before  his  face. 

Henceforth  the  life  of  Sir  Henry  Holland  (he  received 
his  baronetcy  in  1853)  was  the  life  of  a  laborious  profes- 
sional man.  He  was  perhaps  the  best  known,  certainly  the 
most  aristocratic,  of  London  doctors.  In  the  fourth  year 
of  his  London  practice  his  income,  he  tells  us,  already 
exceeded  £1,200,  and  he  then  resolved  never  to  allow  it  to 
exceed  £5,000.  He  wisely  determined  to  maintain  the 
health,  which  is  all-important  to  success,  by  not  pressing 
work  beyond  a  certain  point.  He  would  still  enjoy  society ; 
he  would  still  write  reviews  for  the  Edinburgh  and  the 
Quarterly  ;  above  all,  he  would  still  refresh  mind  and  body 
by  foreign  travel.  And  his  travels  led  him  into  almost 
every  region  of  the  world.  One  year  he  is  at  the  Gulf  of 
Cattaro,  another  at  the  Bed  Biver ;  and  each  time,  as  he 
observes,  his  visit  was  followed  by  an  insurrection  not  long 
after.  He  mentions  the  coincidence  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  who 
rdoins,  '*  Pray,  Sir  Heniy,  may  I  ask  what  is  your  direction 
of  travel  this  year?  " 

From  1830  to  1848  was,  we  learn,  the  busiest  period  of 
his  life ;  but  even  then  he  can  always  find  time  for  kind- 
nesses to  his  friends.  Tom  Moore  has  told  us  how,  in  1831, 
being  ill  for  about  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  sent  for  Dr. 
Holland,  who  prescribed  for  him  and  would  take  no  fee. 
Visiting  patients  in  the  country  was  the  most  serious  tax 
upon  his  time ;  and  a  journey  to  Brougham  Hall,  in  the 
middle  of  a  cold  December,  which  Lord  Brougham  com- 
pelled him  to  take,  and  which  cost  three  nights  of  travel, 
still  dwells  unpleasantly  on  his  memory. 

We  will  now  turn  from  Sir  Henry  Holland  himself  to 
some  of  the  distinguished  men  of  whom  he  speaks.  There 
are  fewer  good  anecdotes  in  the  book  than  we  had  a  ri^ht 
to  expect ;  but  there  are  many  valuable  and  interesting 
estimates  of  character.  The  sketches* are  slight,  but  the 
leadinz  traits  are  clearly  and  firmly  marked,  lliere  is 
Lord  Melbourne,  with  his  kindly  nature  and  his  rustic 
speech,  —  so  outwardly  careless,  so  deeply  conscientious,  — 
now  joking  about  the  bishops,  who  would  die  to  plague 
him,  now  speaking  of  the  Queen  with  a  loyal  affection 
which  touched  all  who  heard  him. 

Of  Lord  Palmerston  we  learn  that  his  power  of  ignoring 
pain  was  always  most  remarkable.  He  would  not  give  in, 
—  gout  or  no  gout,  he  would  work  away  at  his  official 
papers,  which  lay  in  heaps  on  the  floor  and  tables  of  hb 
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room.  His  interest  in  Bcientific  matters,  and  his  quick 
apprehension  of  the  nature  and  value  of  any  new  discovery, 
vere  very  great ;  and  liis  happy,  easy  temperam^it  con- 
trasted strongly  with  Lord  Aberdeen's,  who  **  was  wanting 
in  that  elasticity  of  body  and  spirit  so  influential  in  a 
public  career." 

Sir  Henrr  Holland  had  travelled  abroad  with  Queen 
Caroline  (wten  Princess  of  Wales),  and  knew  her  curiously- 
mingled  qualities.  He  says,  *^  Hiere  was  a  strange  sort  of 
irrational  bravery  **  about  her,  **  leading  her  to  disregard 
all  common  precautions,  not  solely  in  reference  to  public 
opinion,  but  even  where  personal  risk  and  suffering  were 
concerned.  She  had  certain  talents  and  quick  perceptions, 
as  well  as  some  really  generous  afi'ections.  In  the  spring 
of  1831  he  was  summoned  to  a  house  in  Holies  Street,  and 
there,  suffering  from  severe  gastric  fever,  was  a  young  man. 
This  was  Prince  Louis  Napoleon ;  and  his  recovwy  Was 
due  to  **  a  good  constitution  and  great  calmness  of  temper." 
Forty  jrears  later  the  same  physician  visited  the  same 
patient  again  at  Chiselhurst. 

Byron,  whom  Sir  Henry  also  knew,  ^was  not  a  man 
with  whom  it  was  easy  to  cultivate  friendship.  He  had 
that  double  or  conflictiUg  nature,  well  pictured  by  Dante, 
which  rendered  difficult  any  close  or  continued  relations 
with  him." 

Rogers  was  "  the  arbiter  in  many  of  the  literary  contro- 
versies and  quarrels  of  his  day,"  but  "  in  society  his  most 
severe  sarcasms  were  oflen  hidden  under  honey^  phrases, 
leaving  them  obvious  to  others,  while  undetected  by  those 
whose  foibles  he  assailed." 

No  one  is  better  described  than  Madame  de  Stael,  who 
was  in  London  in  1814.  She  had  a  certain  <<wit  of 
speech,"  and  an  insatiable  Vanity.  She  was  "curiously 
demonstrative  of  her  arms,''  which  she  believed  to  be  the 
handsomest  part  of  her  body,  and  was  constantly  twisting 
a  piece  of  paper  in  order  to  display  them  to  the  rallest  ad- 
vantage. Speaking  of  ghosts,  ^e  was  wont  to  say,  « Je 
n'y  crois  pas,  mais  je  les  crains." 

Perhaps,  however,  there  is  no  more  interesting  chapter 
than  that  which  compares  the  society  of  toniay  with  the 
society  of  fifty  years  ago.  When  Sir  Henry  Holland 
glances  (to  use  Gray's  expression)  "  with  forward  and  re- 
verted eyes  "  on  the  present  and  the  past,  he  is  not  quite 
sure  that  we  are  tne  better  for  tiie  changes  that  have 
occurred.  The  London  world  is  overcrowded,  and  in  some 
sense  deteriorated.  The  "liappier  refinements  of  society" 
are  stifled  by  mobs  of  people.    The  "  wits  "  are  lost  in  the 


multitude,  or  hide  themselves  by  anonymous  writing.  The 
classical  scholar  is  no  longer  held  in  the  old  estimation. 
Even  the  best  English  literature  is  neglected,  and  "  Para- 
dise Lost "  is  radier  a  name  than  a  re^ty  to  the  ordinary 
reader.  There  is  an  "extravagant  multiplication  of 
societies  and  institutions  of  every  kind,  tlividing  and  sub- 
dividing all  the  concerns  of  human  life."  There  are  too 
many  clubs,  and  there  is  a  growing  vanity  fi>r  accumulating 
scientific  titles.  All  life  is  faster  than  it  was,  and  even 
country  houses  are  less  pleasant  than  of  old.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  now  a  wider  diffusion  of  wealth  and  infor- 
mation ;  the  newspapers  and  the  periodical  literature  gen- 
erally are  abler  and  more  important,  and  there  is  a  vast 
increase  in  scientific  knowledge. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  would  seem  that  life  is  better  for 
the  many,  but  less  agreeable  for  the  few.  The  middle 
classes  have  been  "levelling  up,"  and  the  upper  classes 
hardly  exert  the  influence  they  once  had,  and  might  still 
have  again,  among  men  of  science  and  of  letters.  Holland 
House  has  become  legendary  in  the  pages  of  Macaulay  and 
of  Talfourd.  Lansdowne  House  is  no  longer  what  it  was. 
A  distinguished  author  from  Paris-  or  Berlin  may  now  pass 
through  Xondon,  and  receive  no  greeting  from  those  who 
hold  tne  highest  place  and  possess  the  greatest  wealth.  It 
was  otherwise  when  Sir  Henry  Holland  was  young,  and  it 
is  natural  that  some  undertone  of  regret  should  mingle 
with  his  "  Recollections  "  of  the  past. 

But  we  must  lay  down  this  pleasant  rambling  book,  with 
its  frank  egotisms  and  its  observant  shrewdness.  We  are 
glad  that  ic  has  been  published,  not  only  on  account  of  its 


own  interest,  but  beeause  it  will  hereaiber  remind  us  of  oi 
who  is  himself  eminent  in  many  ways,  and  whose  ▼arial 
acquirements  gained  the  firiendship  of  sonoe  of  tht  umhI 
distinguished  men  that  his  country  has  known. 


BREVIA. 

BT  TBB  AUTHOR  OF  "FBIEMBB  IK  COUNCIL." 

Ik  d^Mnestie  rale,  esteem  is  more  potent  than  indolgeocii 
or  even  than  forbearance.  When  boys  or  girb  go  wrong 
a  very  freauent  cause  is  that  they  are  not  esteemed  li 
home,  or  mncy  they  are  not.  This  esteem  must  In 
genuine ;  it  cannot  be  pretended  or  counterfeited.  HeaoSj 
m  a  governing  person  there  are  few  qualities  so  vsduaUi 
as  reaidiness  to  apnreetate  merits,  or  ingensity  in  discovn 
ing  them,  especially  the  latter.  Li  every  large  fiunilv,  a 
small  circle  cf  friends,  there  is  generally  some  very  di^cil 
person  to  understand.  This  person  is  often  exceeding^ 
troublesome,  and,  to  use  a  common  eznnesaion,  very  **tiy 
ing."  IBs  or  her  merits  (for  he  or  sue  is  sure  to  ha«i 
some)  have  not  been  found  out.  Find  them  out  and  appri 
ciate  them:  a  great  deal  of  the  tK>uble  of  dealing  wid 
that  person  will  be  removed.  Hie  value  of  imagination, 
in  domestic  government,  is  very  great.  If  we  could  Iucm 
statistics  on  &e  subject^  we  shouM  find,  I  think,  tiuit  dn 
children  of  unimaginative  people  are  particuiorly  prone  ti 
go  wrong. 

It  may  be  noted  as  a  curious  fiust,  that  a  real  belief  ii 
unreal  merits  will  serve  the  pxirpo«e.  An  illustratioQ  d 
this  is  afforded  in  a  work  of  fiction.  In  ^  David  Cofnes 
field  "  my  aunt's  belief  in  Mr.  Dick's  sagacity  saves  uhH 
poor  man,  and  properiy  saves  him,  firom  becoming  tbi 
inmate  of  a  madhouse. 

There  have  been  a  great  many  books  written  about  oU 
age ;  but  to  my  mind  they  are  for  the  most  part  eminentlj 
unsatisfactory.  It  is  rather  an  offensive  word  to  use,  espe 
cially  considering  the  greatness  of  the  writers  who  haT( 
treated  the  subject,  but  their  lucubrations  seem  to  me  to  b( 
twaddly.  They  dilate  upon  the  comforts  of  old  age ;  aad 
what  they  say  applies  scarcely  to  anybody,  for  where  is  the 
old  man  who  admits  to  himself  that  ne  is  old  ?  Indeed,  u 
old  man  often  feels  that  he  b  younger  than  when  he  wai 
what  is  called  young. 

The  world  exclaims  (that  is  the  young  world).  How  ctij 
men  whose  expectation  of  Life  is,  according  to  the  calcala* 
tions  of  an  insurance  office,  only  five  years  at  the  most 
commit  themselves  to  a  policy  which  will  need  generatiooi 
to  be  carried  out  in  all  its  fulness  ?  and  how  can  Oiey  under 
take  undertakings  of  which  they  cannot  expect  to  see  thi 
budding,  much  less  the  firuitage  ?  But  all  history  deniei 
the  validity  of  this  remark.  Several  of  the  greatest  thingt 
in  art,  in  science,  in  literature,  in  arms,  and  in  policy,  havi 
been  done,  or  begun,  by  old  men. 

The  poets  and  other  writers  of  fiction  have  been  mud 
truer  to  real  life  in  this  matter,  than  the  essayists  and  th( 
moralists.  Most  of  these  writers  have  depicted  fiery  ok 
men  who  have  shown  the  utmost  resolve  at  tne  latest  periodi 
of  life.  Moreover,  both  in  history  and  in  fiction,  men  bavi 
been  described  and  depicted  commencing  vast  undertakings 
and  putting  the  seal  to  an  arduous  course  of  policy,  whec 
laboring  under  mortal  sickness,  which  is  surely  an  equiva 
lent  to  old  age.  For  fellness  of  purpose  commend  me  to  si 
old  man.  Perhaps  the  causes  of  this  fellness  are  that  h< 
has  outlived  sentiment;  has  acquired  a  great  distrust  of  th< 
world ;  and,  tlicreforc,  is  not  to  oe  diverted  firom  his  purpos( 
by  any  minor  considerations. 

Again,  both  the  physical  and  the  mental  powers  of  old  mei 
are  greatly  underrated  by  the  young  and  the  middle-aged 
It  is  true,  perhaps,  that  they  cannot  see  as  well ;  canno 
ride  as  well ;  cannot  find  their  way  across  the  country  a 
well  as  younger  men.  But  how  little  these  small  disqualifi 
cations  have  to  do  with  the  ?reat  events  of  life  t  Judgment  i 
tdmost  always  strengthened  by  increase  of  years.  Besolutioi 
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If  as  often  iacreased  as  dinunished.    And,  tp  meet  the  main 
'felonon  whic^  besets  the  minds  of  the  young  when  talking 


I  y  the  old,  it  may  be  observed  that  men,  even  in  extreme 

kjld  1^  are  as  fond  of  the  world,  care  as  much  for  the 

foHd,  and  even  take  more  interest  in  the  future  of  the 

Torld,  than  the  verj  young  man  who  sees  the  world  open- 

iag  before  him,  and  thiiiks  thathe  is  to  do  great  things  in 

If  I  am  right  in  what  I  have  said  above,  the  moral  to  be 
drawn  is,  that  you  rob  a  State  of  some  of  Its  most  precioas 
vateriali  for  thought  and  action  when  you  place  a  bar,  by 
leasoD  of  age,  against  the  employment  of  old  men  even  in 
Ituee  ntnations'  and  those  commands  which  some  people 
Inry  can  only  be  well  filled  or  wisely  undertaken  oy 
%a»  lAtti  ai«  comparatiTely  young. 

A  ffnoA  maxim  for  worldly  men,,  is  to  be  very  chary  of 
sfibdiDg  those  persons  whom  they  observe  to  have  good 
aeiDories.  Bevenge  is  chiefly  a  function  of  good  memory. 
Ton  cannot  expect  those  persons  who  remember  well  to  be 
u  inviTing  as  other  men;  Memory  is  a.  faculty  which  has, 
CKiiptfdtivcly  speaking,  but  little  dioice  in  the  exercise  of 
kiluDctions.  It  would  surprise  men  of  feeble  memories  if 
Ihey  eookl  know  with  what  clearness  and  intensity  a  long- 
fiit  injury  or  insult  comes  back  to  the  mind  and  soul  of  a 
flan  of  potent  memoiT.  He  flushes  up  with  anger  at  the 
Rffiembrance,  as  he  md  at  the  first  reoeption  of  the  insult 
or  the  injury.  He  must  be  a  man  of  extraordinary  sweet- 
tfeii  of  disposition  if  he  can  always  continue  to  forgive. 
h  ^ort»  with  the  itaajority  of  mankind,  forgiveness  Is  mit  a 
fiirm  of  forgetfulness. 

Here  is  a  cominon  error  in  reference  to  a  quotation  con> 
ttmtljr  made  about  style.  Bnflbn  is  made  to  say,  ^  The 
Kyle  is  the  man."  Whereas  what  he  did  say  was,  "  The 
irfe  is  of  the  man."  And  you  might  as  justly  say  the 
bndwriting  is  **'  of  Hie  man,"  or  his  mode  of  walking  is 
*  of  the  man,"  simply  meaning  that  these  functions  are 
^ngnificant  as  to  the  nature  of  the  man.  It  must, 
hmever,  be  admitted,  that  hardly  any  thing  is  more  sign!- 
fnnt  of  that  nature  than  the  style  of  his  writing. 

I  presume  to  think  that  several  of  those  persons  who 
hiTe  great  reputations  in  the  world  for  their  style  of  writ- 
k^  are  singular  examples  of  a  bad  style  of  writing.  Take 
TiritQs,  for  instance ;  ne  is,  to  my  mind,  an  eminently  bad 
writer.  'Iliree  scholars  were -lately  employed  in  translating 
1  passa$^  ^m  Tacitus.  They  had  mastered  the  passage 
mot^hly ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  made  intelligible  to  the 
^iisE  reader  without  great  additions  and  lar^e  explana- 
tiou.  Now,  for  a  style  to  be  good,  I  maintain  tiiat  the 
hagnage    should    be    easily    translatable    into    another 

Gib^n  affords  another  instance  of  a  great  writer  hav- 
iig  a  very  inferior  style  of  writing.  Before  you  can  thor- 
onghly  onderstand  many  of  his  sentences,  you  have  to  un- 
nu  the  sneer,  or  to  recolkct  the  allusion  which  gives  pith 
ttd  force  to  the  sentence. 

The  style  which  deals  in  long  sentences,  or  in  short 
sentences,  or  indeed  which  has  any  trick  in  it,,  is  a  bad 

The  best  thing  which,  to  my  mind,  has  been  ever  said 
ikout  style,  was  said  in  a  metaphorical  way,  the  writer  de- 
daring  that  the  style  should,  as  it  were,  involve  and  display 
tbe  subject-matter  as  the  drapery  in  a  consummate  statue 
^ds  over  and  around  the  figure.  The  man  who  has  one 
oyle  of  writing,  which  he  applies  to  all  the  various  aspects  of 
t«  subjects  he  writes  abbut^  is  a  bad  writer.  To  exemplify 
^  by  the  Question  of  whether  long  sentences  or  short  sen- 
toeeEshoula  be  used,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  nature  of 
^  subject  oujht  to  govern  the  length  of  the  sentence.  Here, 
^^^  the  fulness  of  the  sense  of  what  you  are  saying,  a 
■w  sentence  is  required,  which  makes  the  statement  clear 
«8d  concise :  there,  with  the  same  object  in  view,  you  have 
to  psndnce  a  long  sentence,  with  many  clauses,  and  with 
^optb  parenthesis,  because  the  subject  requires  it,  and  the 
■^iad  of  the  reader  is  to  be  kept  in  a  state  of  balance  un- 
b1  ilK  sentence  comes  weightily  to  a  conclusion. 


Easy  reading  is  the  thing  to  be  aimed  at.  The  intelli- 
gence of  the  reader  is  always  to  be  kept  in  mind.  You  \ar 
mei^tably  fail  in  writing  if  you  add  by  vour  stvle  one  jot  of 
difficulty  to  the  difficulty  inherent  in  the  subject  of  which 
you  are  treating.  There  are  cruel  writers  in  the  world,  who 
hardly  ever  seem  to  think  of  their  poor  readers,  and  who 
write  as  if  it  were  a  fine  thing  to  add  complexity  of  style 
to  the  difficulty  of  the  subject.  They  have  their  reward. 
The  busy  world  has  no  time  to  give  to  their  vagaries  of 
style ;  and  surely  it  is  a  signal  instance  of  foilure,  when  a 
man  ceases  to  make  his  meaning  clear  to  the  great  majori- 
ty of  his  fellow-countrymen  who  understand  the  words 
thathe  uses,  but  are  grievously  puoaled  by  the  collocation 
of  these  words,  or  by  the  omission  of  certain  words  that 
ousht  to  be  there. 

It  is  a  bold  thing  for  an  author  to  write  about  style ;  but 
one  may  perceive  errors  and  deficiencies  without  being  able 
to  rectify  them  in  one's  own  conduct. 

I  cannot  help  adding  a  sort  of  postscript  to  this  short  es- 
say ;  and  it  is,  that  learned  and  thoughtihl  men  who  have 
much  to  say  to  the  world,  which  the  world  would  be  the 
better  for  its  being  said  to  them,  are  laboring  under  a 
great  mistake  if  they  suppose  that  the  humblest  and  the  least 
educated  of  the  common  people,  are  not  able  to  compreheni 
great  ideas,  to  sympathize  with  grand  emotions,  and  even  to 
master  a  long-continued  series  of  facts,  if  only  these  things 
are  communicated  to  them  in  language  the  order  and  method 
of  vrhich  do  not  add  any  difficulty  of  comprehension.  We 
are  now  entering  upon  a  new  and  enlar^d  system  of  educar 
tion.  This  will  give  the  people  of  uiis  country  a  great 
means  of  understanding  the  meaning  of  words.  Let  the 
authors  of  this  country  ^e  care  so  to  write,  that  they  may 
be  well  understood* 
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The  Sultan  has  ^pointed  a  Christian,  Yahen  Effendi, 
to  be  Minister  of  Fubuc  Instruction  in  Turkey. 

The  Court  Joufnal  says  that  a  x)oem  on  the  subject  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  illness,  from  the  pen  of  the  Poet^ 
Laureate,  is  expected  to  appear  in  February. 

The  Issy  fort,  near  Paris,  has  been  sold  for  about  two 
thousand  dc^lars,  being  considered  usele^  This  is  consid- 
erably below  the  cost  of  the  projectiles  thrown  on  it. 

It  is  stated  by  the  Bien  Public  ^h&t  on  New  Year's  day. 
King  Victor  Emmanuel  sent  a  message,  expressive  of  good 
wishes,  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  at  Cfaiselhurst. 

pRixCE  Bismarck  received  as  a  Christmas  present 
from  the  Emperor  William  a  chateau  named  Schwartz- 
Schloss,  situated  in  Pomerania.  It  is  valued  at  a  million 
thalers. 

A  Kzw  paper  is  announced  in  London,  to  be  called  Wo* 
man.  It  is  to  be  a  weekly  journal,  embodying  female  interr 
ests  firom  a  social,  educational,  domestic,  and  almost  every 
other  point  of  view. 

During  the  hi^h  wind  in  Paris  last  month  Count  de 
Laredan  was  killed  by  a  chimney-pot  falling  on  his  head  in 
the  street.  Strange  to  say  his  famer  was  killed  by  a  simi- 
lar accident  in  1850. 

Some  idea  of  the  straits  to  which  many  of  the  French 
refugees  are  reduced  may  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  a 
well-known  military  officer  is  now  performing  the  humble 
functions  of  a  porter  in  London,  and  that  an  artiste  of  rep- 
utation is  selling  flowers  in  the  public  streets  of  that  city. 

The  eentlemen  connected  with  the  Liverpool  press 
were  lately  made  the  victims  of  a  cheap  hoax.  An  adver* 
tisement  appeared  in  the  local  papers,  announcing  a  lecture 
in  the  Concert  Hall  on  a  subject  of  great  interest.  The 
name  of  the  chairman  was  given,  and  cards  of  invitation 
were  sent  to  the  different  newspaper  offices  in  LiverpooL 
The  reporters  and  the  chairman  were  the  only  gentlemen 
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present;  and  the  latter,  having  waited  for  some  time, 
stated  that  he  was  afraid  a  hoax  had  been  perpetrated,  as 
the  subject  to  be  lectured  upon  was  '*  The  Reclamation  of 

the  Desert  of  Sahara." ' 

• 

A  SUBSCBIPTION  is  being  got  up  in  Paris  for  the  bene- 
fit of  two  little  boys,  nephews  or  grand-nephews  of  Balzac, 
who,  bom  and  retiident  in  Alsace,  will  now  have  to  go  to 
German  schools  unless  enough  money  cah  be  collected  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  their  education  in  France.  French- 
men have  had  all  the  lessons  in  German  that  they  care  to 
have  at  present. 

An  unambitious  gentleman  by  the  name  of  George 
Richardson,  wine-merchant,  of  Salisbury,  England,  has 
been  fined  one  hundred  pounds  by  the  local  majristrates  for 
refusing  to  serve  the  office  of  mayor,  to  which  he  was  elected 
on  the  9th  of  November  last.  Mr.  Richardson  would 
never  do  for  an  American  mayor.  A  well-brought-up 
American  mayor  would  rather  die  than  not  suck  to  his 
post. 

An  interesting  letter  fix>m  Warren  Hastings  to  Sir  Isaac 
Heard  was  sold  the  other  day  at  an  auction  in  London. 
It  notified  the  writer's  desire  to  attend  the  fimeral  of  Lord 
Nelson :  —  '*  I  am  most  anxious  to  pay  that  respect  to  his 
revered  memory ;  and  if  a  place  for  that  purpose  may  be 
allowed  a  man  of  no  <  degree,  dignity,  nor  quality,'  I  shall 
have  a  double  satisfaction,  if  I  can  also  obtain  it  firom 
your  aUotment"    This  relic  fetched  four  pounds. 

The  doctrine  of  chance  has  been  fiilly  borne  out  by  tiie 
Rothschilds  of  Paris.  The  firm  possesses  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  houses  in  different  quarters  of  the  city,  and  yet 
strange  to  say,  not  one  of  them  was  touched  by  the  Prussian 
shells  or  the  Communist  petroleum.  In  gratitude  for  this 
extraordinary  exemption,  the  Brothers  Rothschild  have  re- 
solved to  remit  to  all  their  tenants  who  may  have  been  in- 
jured by  the  siege,  the  whole  of  the  year's  rent  of  1870. 

The  Paris  theatrical  papers  announce  the  death,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-six,  of  M.  Mar^halle,  a  dramatist,  who  had 
at  one  time  been  a  cook.  "He  was  a  better  cook  than 
Alexandre  Dumas,"  says  one  eulogist ;  and  it  appears  that 
he  was  not  a  very  bad  pla3rwright.  But  unfortunately  for 
him,  his  plays  had  just  enough  success  to  take  him  away 
from  the  restaurant  which  he  at  one  time  conducted  with 
profit,  and  not  success  enough  to  enable  him  to  live.  He 
did  not,  it  is  true,  expire  until  the  age  of  eighty-six ;  but 
in  the  meanwhile  his  career  had  been  an  unfortunate  one, 
and  he  died  poor. 

An  English  writer  says  that  private  libraries  are  almost 
Ofut  of  date.  Books  have  become  too  numerous  to  keep, 
and  few  will  take  the  trouble  of  sorting  them.  London 
houses  are  too  small.  Great  family  houses  in  the  country 
are  inhabited  but  for  so  short  a  time  of  the  year  by  their 
owners  that  the  taste  for  enriching  them  with  mighty 
collections  of  books  is  now  rare.  And,  besides,  the  facili- 
ties now  afforded  to  the  reader  by  the  improvements  of  late 
years  in  circulating-library  arrangements  really  supersede 
almost  all  necessity  for  books,  except  of  reference.  Spe- 
cial libraries,  devoted  to  some  particular  subject,  are  still  to 
be  found  on  private  shelves ;  general  libraries  are  almost 
banished  to  clubs  and  institutions. 

With  the  growth  of  modem  society,  says  the  PaU  Mall 
Gazette^  the  race  of  wits  has  become  extinct,  or  nearly  so. 
The  appearance  of  a  real  wit  at  a  London  dinner-table 
would  excite  as  much  sensation  as  the  appearance  of  a  bus- 
tard in  Piccadilly.  There  are  no  Luttrells  or  Sydney 
Smiths  to  be  found  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  present 
moment,  and  it  is  curious  to  speculate  on  the  causes  which 
have  fi:ightened  them  away.  The  increased  dimensions  of 
the  London  world  are  generally  supposed  to  have  drowned 
individuality  and  led  to  a  deterioration  of  all  that  made  so- 
ciety pleasant  a  few  years  ago.  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt 
that  in  the  vast  mob  which  now  throngs  to  London  during 
the  season,  only  the  rich  and  boisterous  attract  attention  by 
glitter  and  noise,  while  the  more  refined  intellects  that  once 


exercised  an  influence  over  social  gatherings  are  either  ki 
in  the  crowd  or  shun  it  altogether.  But  added  to  this  ii 
the  fact  that  society  has  lost  its  leaders ;  not  only  sre  tbe 
wits  eone,  but  those  who  fostered  them  have  departed  toa 
Surety,  this  is  a  gloomy  state  of  things. 

It  has  only  recentiy  been  discovered  what  almost  inez* 
haustible  mineral  wealth  the  soil  of  eastern  Siberis  eofr 
ceals,  and  that  in  the  district  of  the  River  Amour,  Bntn 
possesses  a  gold-field  which  explorers  of  those  puts  arc 
inclined  to  consider  the  richest  in  the  world.  Golo-waehioj 
and  gold-digging  is  going  on  in  the  tributaries  of  the 
Russo-Chinese  mmtier  stream  and  their  valleys,  and  repiji 
the  persons  engaged  in  it  so  abundantly  that  laborers  earn 
fix>m  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  rubles  in  silver  per  day, 
and  companies  of  diggers  on  the  Olakouta  find  as  t  rale 
firom  seven  to  eight,  out  in  some  cases  as  much  as  serentj 
and  even  one  hundred,  pounds  of  sold  per  day.  Thi 
River  Sega  is  still  more  productive,  ana  has  yidded  to  one 
company  one  hundred  and  seventy  pounds  in  one  dat. 
These  two  rivers  are  the  richest,  but  by  no  means  the  tmj 
gold-producing  tributaries  of  the  Amour.  Geolodsts  hxn 
found  that  the  Tablona  Mountains,  finom  which  uie  Ri?ei 
Seea  springs,  contain  various  kinds  of  mineral  treasnrei— 
gom,  silver,  and  especially  great  masses  of  iron,  wind 
promise  in  time  to  secure  to  Russia  an  extensive  and  it 
munerative  iron  manufacture. 

In  the  Gazette  dee  Beaux  Art»y  M.  Gamier,  the  areldteel 
of  the  new  Opera,  raises  his  voice  against  an  abuse  which  i 
not  confined  to  Paris,  but  offends  ue  eye  in  every  capital 
The  huge  placards  and  inscriptions  of  enterprising  aavcr 
tisers  have,  says  M.  Gamier,  a  corrupting  influence  on  th( 
public  taste ;  and  he  sees  a  convincing  proof  of  thb  in  dM 
fact  that  numbers  of  people,  at  first  shocked,  have  ended  bj 
accustoming  themselves  to  the  hideous  lines  and  colon  oil 
the  announcements  stuck  and  painted  on  the  walls.  M 
Gamier,  besides  constituting  himself  the  champion  of  tb 
public  in  this  matter,  addresses  to  the  municipal  aothonde 
of  Paris  an  excellent  argument  on  his  own  behalf.  Mi 
Cobden,  provoked  by  a  duelist,  wrote  a  letter  infbrmim^  his 
that  he  '*  paid  his  taxes  to  be  protected  aeainst  ruffians.' 
M.  Gamier's  object  in  pavinz  his  taxes  is,  it  appears,  to  b 
protected  against  the  fingbtfiu  devicee  of  moral  advertisen 
^  I  have  a  right,"  he  says,  *'  to  claim  tha£  the  city  I  live  t 
shall  be  clean,  well-kept,  agreeable  to  the  eye,  adorned  her 
and  there  with  a  little  art ;  and  I  consider  my  money  waste( 
when  I  find  the  public  walls  dii^gured  by  the  coarse  am 
clumsy  inscriptions  of  insolent  advertisers."  A  Boston,  \ 
New  X  ork  or  a  Philadelphia  tax-payer  might  have  writtei 
this. 

An  exhibition  is  preparing  at  St.  Petersburg  which  wil 
throw  all  the  known  collections  of  gems  into  the  shade 
It  is  that  of  the  jewels  of  the  Russian  crown.  First  i 
beauty  comes  the  great  Orloff  diamond,  which  snnnoimt 
the  sceptre.  Like  the  koh-i-noor,  it  is  one  of  the  Sort 
iewels  of  the  East,  but  the  error  of  making  it  a  brilliant  hi 
been  avoided  by  the  Russian  lapidaries,  and  its  weight  i 
thus  preserved,  while  the  Englisn  jewd  has  lost  more  tha 
half  its  originid  value.  Ait£  this  we  are  to  see  the  Fola 
star,  a  diamond  of  exquisite  beauty,  bought  by  the  Emperc 
Paul  for  one  hundred  thousand  rubles,  and  the  jewel  one 
belonging  to  the  Shah  of  Persia,  with  a  mystic  inscriptio 
engraven  on  its  side.  The  Imperial  crown  may  be  called 
dome  of  diamonds,  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  which  is  r( 
lievedby  an  enormous  ruby  on  the  summit;  the  globe  i 
surmounted  with  a  sapphire,  which  has  become  tnwitioni 
in  Russia  as  emblematic  of  any  object  which  is  to  be  r^arc 
ed  as  beyond  all  price.  The  coronet  of  the  Empress  is  ot 
exauisite  fi>rm,  composed  entirely  of  diamonds  of  equal  sii 
ana  lustre,  a  marvel  of  beauty  and  skilftd  workmanshi] 
Besides  these  priceless  objects,  the  rich  and  costly  jewels  1 
be  worn  on  State  occasions  are  innumerable.  Russia  hi 
been  drawing  for  centuries  upon  Persia,  IncKa,  and  Turkey 
and  adding  to  this  hoard  kept  fix>m  pro&ne  sidit  at  tc 
Winter  P^ace,  watched  b^  sentries  aay  and  night.  Tl 
I  present  emperor,  however,  is  said  to  prefer  the  crystals  c 
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li0  own  Siberian  mines,  bo  delicately  tinted  blue,  green,  and 
tfolet,  and  has  been  for  a  lon<;  time  past  a  purchaser  of  the 
fisest  diamonds  to  form  their  appropriate  setting. 

Thb  ABgemeine  Zeitung  eives  some  interesting  particn- 
bn  as  to  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  over  the  world.  In 
^lesdne  they  have  long  been  reduced  to  a  very  small 
|iroportkni  of  their  former  numbers.  They  are  now  most 
Bumerotts  in  the  northern  part  of  Africa,  between  Morocco 
tad  Egypt  (where,  especially  in  the  Barbary  States,  they 
fcrm  the  chief  element  of  the  population),  and  in  that  strip 
of  Europe  which  extends  from  the  lower  Danube  to  the 
Baltic  In  the  latter  region  there  are  about  four  million 
Jews,  most  of  whom  are  of  the  middle  class  among  the 
^Tonie  nationalities,  while  in  the  whole  of  western 
Eot^  there  are  not  one  hundred  thousand  of  them.  In 
ooottaoence  of  European  migrations,  descendants  of  these 
Jews  nave  settled  in  America  and  Australia,  where  they 
ire  already  multiplying  in  the  large  commercial  towns  in 
die  same  manner  as  in  Europe,  and  much  more  rapidly 
tbn  the  Christian  population.  The  Jewish  settlers  in 
acfthern  Africa  are  also  increasing  so  much  that  they  con- 
aantly  spread  farther  to  the  south.  Timbuctoo  has,  since 
Id&S,  been  inhabited  by  a  Jewish  colony  of  traders.  The 
odier  Jews  in  Africa  are  the  J?alasc.ha8,  or  Abyssinian  black 
hwSf  and  a  few  European  Jews  at  the  Gape  of  Good 
Hope.  There  are  numerous  Jewish  colonies  in  Yemen  and 
Neoscfaran,  in  western  Arabia.  It  has  long  been  known 
diat  there  are  Jews  in  Persia  and  the  countries  on  the 
Eaphrates;  in  the  Turcoman  countries  they  inhabit  the 
fnr  fintn^sses  of  Scherisebs,  Kitab,  Sohamatan,  and  Urta 
hapn,  and  thirty  small  villages,  residing  in  a  separate 
qoarter,  but  treated  on  an  equal  footing  wiUi  the  other  in- 
habitants, though  they  have  to  pay  higher  taxes.  There 
are  also  Jews  in  China,  and  in  Cochin  China  there  are 
bodk  white  and  black  Jews.  Hie  white  Jews  have  a 
tradition,  according  to  which  in  the  year  70  a.d.  their  an- 
eeston  were  ten  thousand  Jews,  who  settled  at  Cranganore, 
00  die  coast  of  Malabar,  afler  the  destruction  of  the  Tem- 
ple of  Jerusalem.  The  Jews  remained  at  Cranganore 
ontil  1565,  when  they  were  driven  into  the  interior  by  the 
Pbrtogoese.  Hie  black  settlers  are  supposed  to  be  native 
ptofleljtes,  and  have  a  special  synagogue  of  their  own. 

Mb.  T.  a.  Wise,  in  Nature^  gives  a  very  interesting 
description  of  the  method  employed  by  the  natives  of 
Bengsd  for  making  ice  at  the  town  of  Hooghly,  near 
Cak-atta.  The  natives  commence  their  preparations  by 
lurking  out  a  rectangular  piece  of  ground  one  hundred  and 
twest/  feet  long  by  twenty  broaxi,  in  an  easterly  and 
westerly  direction,  from  which  the  soil  is  removed  to  the 
depdi  of  two  feet.  This  excavation  is  smoothed,  and  is 
iloved  to  remain  exposed  to  the  sun  to  dry,  when  rice 
itnw  in  small  sheaves  is  laid  in  an  oblique  direction  in  the 
koiLw,  with  loose  straw  upon  the  top,  to  the  depth  of  a 
fijot  aiid  a  half,  leaving  its  surface  half  a  foot  below  that  of 
die  groood.  Numerous  beds  of  this  kind  are  formed,  with 
aanow  pathways  between  them,  in  which  large  earthen 
vaterjan  are  sunk  in  the  ground  for  the  eonvenience  of 
faring  water  near,  to  fill  the  shallow,  unglazed  earthen 
yeis^  in  which  it  is  to  be  fixtzen.  These  dishes  are  nine 
iDcbes  in  diameter  at  the  top,  diminishing  to  four  and  three- 
tenths  inches  at  the  bottom,  one  and  three-tenths  deep,  and 
dsee  tenths  of  an  inch  in  thickness ;  and  are  so  porous  as 
jobecome  moist  throughout  when  water  is  put  into  them. 
Daring  the  day  the  ux)8e  straw  in  the  beds  above  the 
^▼es  is  occasbnly  turned  up,  so  that  the  whole  mav  be 
^  dry,  and  the  water-jars  between  the  beds  are  £lled 
*idi  idt  nnre  water  fit>m  the  neighboring  pools.  Towards 
t^moa  tne  shallow  earthen  dishes  are  arranged  in  rows 
^  ue  straw,  and  by  means  of  small  earthen  pots,  tied 
tethe  eztremities  of  long  bamboo  rods,  each  is  filled  about 
J^durd  with  water.  The  quantity,  however,  varies  accord- 
«;  to  the  expectation  of  ice — which  is  known  by  the 
^ifvness  of  the  sky,  and  the  steadiness  with  which  the 
•iad  blows  from  the  N.N.  W.  When  favorable,  about  eight 
<^n>ces  of  water  is  put  into  each  dish,  and  when  less  is 
^ipscted,  from  two  to  four  ounces  is  the  usual  quantitv; 


but,  in  all  cases,  more  water  is  put  into  the  dishes  nearest 
the  western  end  of  the  beds,  as  the  sun  first  falls  on  that 
part,  and  the  ice  is  thus  more  easilv  removed,  from  its 
solution  beinv  quicker.  There  are  about  4,590  plates  in 
each  of  the  beds  last  madoj  and  if  we  allow  five  ounces 
for  each  dish,  which  presents  m  surface  of  about  four  inches 
square,  there  will  be  an  aggregate  of  239  gallons,  and  m 
surface  of  1,580  square  feet  of  water  in  each  bed.  In  the 
cold  season,  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  the  ice- 
fields is  under  fiftv  degrees,  Fahrenheit,  and  there  are  gentle 
airs  firom  the  northern  and  western  direction,  ice  forms  in  the 
course  of  the  night  in  each  of  the  shallow  dishes.  Persons 
are  stationed  to  observe  when  a  smaU  film  appears  upon 
tibe  water  in  the  dishes,  when  the  contents  of  several  are 
mixed  together,  and  thrown  over  the  other  dishes.  This 
operation  increases  the  congealing  process ;  as  a  state  of 
calnmess  has  been  discovered  by  the  natives  to  diminish 
the  quantity  of  ice  produced.  When  the  sky  is  auite  clear, 
with  gentle  steady  airs  from  the  N.N.W.,  whicn  proceed 
fix>m  the  hills  of  considerable  elevation  near  Bheerboom, 
about  one  hundred  miles  fix)m  Hooghly,  the  freezing 
commences  before  or  about  midnight,  and  continues  to 
advance  until  morning,  when  the  Uiickest  ice  is  formed. 
I  have  seen  it  seven-tenths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and 
in  a  fow  very  favorable  nights  the  whole  of  the  water  is 
frozen,  when  it  is  called  by  the  natives  solid  ice.  When 
it  commences  to  congeal,  between  two  and  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  thinner  ice  is  expected,  called  paper-ice ;  and 
when  about  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  thinnest 
is  obtained,  called  flower-ice.  Upwards  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  persons  of  all  ages  are  actively  emplo^d  in  securing 
the  ice  for  some  hours  every  morning  that  ice  is  procurcc^ 
and  this  forms  one  of  the  most  animated  scenes  to  be 
witnessed  in  Bengal.  In  a  favorable  night  upwards  of  ten 
hundred-weight  of  ice  will  be  obtained  from  one  bed,  and 
firom  twenty  beds  upwards  of  ten  tons.  When  the  wind 
attains  a  southerly  or  easterly  direction  no  ice  is  formed, 
from  its  not  being  sufficiently  dry ;  not  even  though  the 
temperature  of  the  air  be  lower  than  when  it  is  made  with 
the  wind  more  from  a  northern  or  western  point.  The 
N  J?.  W.  is  the  most  favorable  direction  of  wind  for  making 
ice,  and  this  diminishes  in  power  as  it  approaches  the  due 
north  or  west.  In  the  latter  case  more  latitude  is  allowed 
than  firom  the  N.N.W.  to  the  north.  So  great  is  the  infill 
ence  of  the  direction  of  wind  on  the  ice,  that  when  it  changes 
in  the  course  of  a  night  firom  the  N.N.  W.  to  a  less  favora- 
ble direction,  the  change  not  only  prevents  the  formation  of 
more  ice,  but  dissolves  what  may  have  been  formed.  On 
such  occasions  a  mist  is  s^n  hovering  over  the  ice-bed^ 
firom  the  moisture  over  them  and  the  quantity  condensed 
by  the  cold  wind.  A  mist  in  like  manner  forms  over  deep 
tanks  during  fisivorable  nights  for  making  ice.  Another 
important  circun^stance  in  the  production  of  ice  is  the 
amount  of  wind.  When  it  approaches  a  breeze  no  ice  is 
formed. 

In  summing  up  the  more  notable  publications  of  the  year 
1871,  the  London  Athenaum  pays  anandsome  tribute  to  the 
literary  activity  of  the  United  States.  At  the  head  of  the 
year's  results  of  American  scholarship  the  writer  places 
Mr.  Bayard  Taylor's  translation  of  "  JFaust."  Although 
the  first  part  was  published  before  the  end  of  1870,  the 
more  recent  completion  of  the  work  entitles  it  to  rank 
among  the  books  of  1871.  It  is  the  one  book  of  the  year, 
to  which  almost  unlimited  praise  may  by  given  without 
extravagance.  Mr.  Taylor  has  avoided  the  &ylla  and  the 
Gharybdis  of  the  translators  of  **  Faust."  He  has  not  sac- 
rificed one  jot  of  the  perfect  power,  dignity,  and  art  of  the 
German  masterpiece,  to  any  obviously  strained  attempt  to 
preserve  the  roll  and  melody  of  the  original  metres,  yet  he 
nas  succeeded  in  giving  the  very  ring  of  some  of  Goethe's 
wonderfiil  versification,  and  such  son^  as  *'  Meine  Ruh'  ist 
hin  "  have  lost  in  his  hands  little  of  their  exquisite  delicacy, 
lliere  are  few  thinzs  in  translation  more  nearly  perfect 
than  his  rendering  of  some  of  the  grander  passages ;  while, 
as  specimens  of  elaborate  and  painstaking  artistic  work, 
his  management — for  an  instance — of  the  singular  difficult 
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metres  of  the  EMter  vongs,  excites  thOTough  sorprifle.  Of 
Mr.  Bryant's  transladoiis  of  the  ''Iliad"  and  the  **  Od^s- 
sey"  the  critic  remarks:  —  ''These  translations  are  with 
Idr.  Bryant,  as  with  Lord  Derby,  the  work  of  the  ripened 
icholaruiip  and  honorable  leisure  of  age,  and  the  impnlse 
is  natoral  to  compare  the  products  of  the  two  minds.  Mr. 
Bryant's  translations  seem  less  laboriously  rounded  and 
ornate,  but  perfaMe  even  more  foroeM  and  Tigorous  than 
Lord  Derby's."  Tlie  Tolmnes  of  essays  published  during 
the  year  have  served  to  fi>rm  a  striking  feature  of  novelty 
in  American  literature,  for  essay-wnting,  or  rather  the 

Eublication  of  essays  in  the  permanent  ferm  of  a  volume, 
as  not  been  much  affected  by  the  recent  authors  of  the 
United  States.  But  this  year  Mr.  James  Russell  Lowell 
has  given  us  "  Among  my  Books,"  an  admirable  successor 
to  his  volume  of  last  autumn,  "  My  Study  Windows."  ^The 
curder  of  the  publication  of  these  works  seems  to  have  oeen 
reversed  in  -England.)  Tliese  essays  on  books  and  authors 
have  found  too  general  and  fiivorable  reception  in  England 
to  need  extendi  mention-— such  reception  as  the  works 
of  Lowell  and  Longfellow  may  be  now  as  certain  to  find  in 
England  as  in  America.  Mr.  Edwin  P.  Whipple  has  pub- 
lished "  Success  and  its  Conditions,"  a  volume  of  very  true 
and  manly  essays,  full  of  suggestion.  Mr.  John  Hay's  vol- 
ume, "  Castilian  Days,"  is  one  of  the  bodes  of  the  year 
most  worthy  of  note,  not  only  from  the  attention  it  has 
everywhere  attracted  to  its  author,  but  from  its  rare 
freshness  and  vigor,  and  the  promise  it  holds.  It  is  made 
up  of  sketches  of  Spanish  life;  studies  during  the  most 
interesting  period  of  recent  Spanish  history  —  that  fol- 
lowing the  revolution  which  put  an  end  to  Isabella  of 
Bourbon's  reign.  The  volume  is  as  spirited  and  grace- 
ful as  any  thingof  recent  years.  It  is  a  marked  b(X)k  of 
the  time.  Mr.T.  W.  Higginson's  "  Atlantic  Essays"  are 
amon^  the  pleasantest  of  the  year ;  many  of  them  have 
already  been  published  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly^  but  there 
are  very  few  ^ew-Enzland  writers  whose  fugitive  pieces 
are  so  elsdly  welcomea  when  they  appear  in  the  permanent 
form  of  a  volume.  The  writer  then  comes  to  our  poetical 
literature,  noticing  "  The  Divine  Tragedy  "  of  Longfellow, 
and  the  poems  of  Bret  Harte,  John  Hay,  Stoddard, 
Winter,  and  others.  Mr.  Stoddard,  says  the  Athe- 
fUBiim,  has  contributed  to  the  year's  literature  a  volume 
of  verses  of  mudi  grace  and  beauty,  with  i  not  a 
few  evidences  of  unusual  power.  Ue  has  called 
his  volume  "  The  Book  of  the  East,"  and  has  given  in  it 
some  perfect  poems  of  the  Orient,  delicately  and  brightly 
rendered,  ^ere  is  a  singular  and  excellent  ^ace  in 
many  of  Mr.  Stoddard's  shorter  poems,  a^  in  the  hues  sent 
with  his  present  of  a  vase,  and  in  pieces  of  like  character. 
Mr.  Winter's  book  of  poems  comes  in  for  some  graceAil 
praise.  The  book  gives,  perhaps,  a  greater  impression  of 
power  and  a  nobler  promise  than  any  other  of  its  class 
given  us  by  the  new  authors  of  the  year.  Mr.  Winter  has 
called  the  collection  "  My  Witness :  "  he  should  be  satis- 
fied with  the  deserved  appreciation  it  has  everywhere 
found.  Full  of  ▼iK<v  of  expression,  with  singular  beauty, 
purity  and  grace  of  language,  his  poems  are  not  reaUy  sad, 
out  have  in  diem  much  of  what  the  Germans  call  SehMucht 
-—  something  that  our  word  "  yearning  "  only  half  expresses. 
Sometimes  wild  and  weird,  they  are  oftener  dreamy  and 
quiet;  always  they  have  choice  of  perfect  words,  that 
make  them  chanmng.  In  the  department  of  novels  the 
critic  does  not  find  much  to  commend,  making  an  exception 
in  favor  of  Miss  Phelps's  "  The  Silent  Partner,"  which 
he  says,  is  nearer  to  excellence  than  other  stories  of  the 
year,  for  in  it  there  is  Miss  Phelps's  strong  and  somewhat 
marked  style  and  healthy  tone ;  these  are  alwa^rs  thoroughly 
attractive.  The  Uttte  8tory>  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  amon^ 
the  operatives  in  a  great  manufacturing  town,  is  told  with 
force,  and  with  the  complete  absence  of  cant  which  so 
itronely  marks  the  autJiors  work,  and  which  is  a  refresh- 


Mr.  Washburn's  "  History  of  Paraguay/'  are  very  briefly 
discussed.     Among  the  single  essays  of  t^o  y^^Wf  the 


Alhenaum  judiciously  eives  a  high  place  to  Dr.  Hobnes'i 
"  Mechanism  in  Thoo^t  and  MonJs,"  and  Dr.  MitcbsU'i 
"  Wear  and  Tear."  The  latter  treato  with  great  abi% 
the  matter  of  the  nervous  strain  always  dr^'^ng  down  tiie 
vitality  of  over-worked  Americans,  and  gives  words  of 
warning  and  advice  that  may  well  be  heeded.  Prof.  Schels 
de  Yere  has  written  a  book  on  "  Americanisms,"  which  the 
Aihenanan  rather  innocently  advises  Englishmen  to  read. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  books  included  in  thii 
Ttiwmd  are,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  Boston  notions  and 
the  publications  of  a  single  firm. 


GERTrS  GLOVE. 

^  EBe  avcdt  au  bout  de  ses  nutm^. 
Unepaire  de  mains  si  hlandnest 

Slips  of  a  kid-skin  deftly  sewn, 
A  Boent  as  through  her  earden  blown. 
The  tender  hue  raat  domes  her  dove  — 
All  thasei,  and  this  is  Gerty's  glove. 

A  glove  but  lately  doft,  for  look— - 

It  keeps  the  happy  shape  it  took ; 

Warm  fiom  her  touch  1    What  gave  the  glow  t 

And  Where's  the  mould  that  shaped  it  so  1 

It  dasped  the  hand,  so  pure^  so  sleek. 
Where  Gerty  rests  a  pensive  cheek, 
The  hand  that  when  the  light  wind  stixa 
Beproves  those  laughing  locks  of  hers. 

You  finsers  four,  you  littie  thumb  I 
Were  I  but  you  in  days  to  come 
Pd  clasp,  and  kiss,  and  keep  her — got 
And  tdi  her  that  I  told  you  so. 

FlUBDB&ICK  LOCXEB. 


Dr.  O.  W.  H0LICB8  and  many  distinguished  men  reoommead 
Whitcomb's  Asthma  Remedy, 

Nbolbctbd  Coughs  ahd  Cou>8.  —  Fewaro  aware  of  the 
importance  of  checking  a  Cough  or  ''  Common  Cold,"  in  its 
first  stage;  that  which  in  tne  be^ning  would  yield  to 
''  Bbown's  BaoMOHiAL  Tboch£8,"  if  ne^ectod,  often  woiis 
upon  the  lungs. 

Thb  Halvoro  Lbiobstbrshibb  Tablb  Sadcb  is  ooe  of 
the  most  agreeable  condiments  that  has  been  placed  before  the 
public.  It  nas  already  taken  the  precedence  of  other  simOsc 
preparations  upon  the  tables  of  our  principal  hotels  throughout 
the  country.  It  possesses  a  veiy  fine  flavor,  not  too  pungenti 
and  sufiiciently  delicate  to  please  the  palate  of  the  most  tastid- 
ions.  We  can  testify  from  experience  as  to  its  exodlent  prope^ 
tics,  and  can  most  heartily  commend  it  to  housekeepers,  noteli, 
and  otiiers  who  cater  to  the  public  — BoKm  TromsenpL 

ExcBLiANCB  is  not  always  combined  with  mafi;nitade.  The 
Ambricak  Ho  USB,  Bostoh,  possesses  this  happy  blend* 
ing,  bdng  one  of  the  best  hotels  in  the  oountxy,  as  well  as  the 
latest  in  New  England. 

"White's  Spboialtt"  ottbbs  DrspBPfliA.  See  AdTe^ 
tisement. 

A  Ladt  returning  to  her  home  in  the  country  after  a  so- 
journ of  a  few  weeu  in  the  dty,  was  hardly  recognized  by  her 
niends ;  in  place  of  a  course,  rustic,  flushed  fkce,  she  bad  a  soft, 
dear,  smooui  and  beautiful  skin,  and  instead  of  thirty,  which 
she  was,  she  really  appeared  but  eighteen.  Upon  inqiurT  as  to 
the  cause  of  so  great  a  change,  she  firankly  told  them  that  she 
had  been  using  Geo.  W.  Laird's  "  Bloom  of  Youth,"  and  it  wss 
this  invaluable  aeqnisidon  to  tiie  toilet  Uiat  made  the  wondeiftil 
change.  Sold  at  all  druggist's.  Depot,  6  Gold  Street,  Sew 
York. 

BxAHPZJB  WMi  THB  Ladxvb. — Mts.  W—  has  had  • 
Wheder  &  Wilson  machine  since  June,  1857;  to  Janaaiy  1^ 
1871,  she  had  made  24,476  vests  (in  1870.  S8&6  vests),  17  eosis 
and  50  pairs  of  pantaloons,  besides  doing  the  family  sewing  for 
six  persons ;  all  the  work  ranging  fipom  the  finest  muslin  to  tfas 
heaviest  beaver  doth. 
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ENGLISH  MARRIAGES  AND  MARRIED  WOMEN. 

FBOU  M.  TAINB'B  ^  NOTES  ON  ENGLAND." 

A  CONVERSATION  with  seyeral  Endishmen  about 
marriage ;  they  have  lived  abroad,  ana  I  think  them 
impartial ;  besides,  their  statements  agree.  A  young  Eng^ 
liah  girl  will  not  marry  unless  through  inclination;  she 
veaTes  a  romance  for  herself,  and  this  dream  forms  part 
of  her  pride,  of  her  chastity ;  thus  many,  and  of  exalted 
character,  think  they  have  fallen  short  should  they  marry 
wiUioot  experiencing  the  enthusiasm  suited  to  an  absolute 
neference.  To  marry  is  to  abandon  one's  self  wholly  and 
KRCTer.  Witness,  with  regard  to  this  deep  sentiment,  the 
iiOf?els  by  ladies  —  above  all,  '<  John  Halifax,  Grentleman," 
tad  others  by  the  same  authoress.  These  are  the  theories 
of  a  pure,  exclusive  mind,  which  seems  to  have  traversed 
the  world  without  receiving,  I  will  not  say  a  stain,  but  the 
ibadoir  of  one. 

In  this  romance  of  the  heart  the  youn^  girl  continues 
English,  that  is  to  say,  positive  and  practical.  She  does 
not  dream  of  outpourings  of  sentimental  walks,  hand-in- 
bud,  inthe  moonlight,  but  of  her  share  in  an  underti^ing. 
She  vishes  to  be  the  helper,  ih&  useful  partner  of  her  hus- 
band in  his  lonv  journeys,  in  his  difficult  enterprises,  in  all 
his  affairs  wheuer  wearying  or  dangerous,  ouch,  for  ex- 
ample, were  Mrs.  Livingstone  and  Lady  Baker ;  the  one 
traTened  Africa  from  side  to  side ;  the  other  went  to  ih& 
Kwrces  of  the  Nile,  and  narrowly  escaped  dying  in  conse- 
qoenoe.  I  have  seen  an  English  Bishop  of  a  large  island, 
a  country  of  beasts  and  cannibals ;  his  poor  wife  carried  on 
ber  countenance  the  marks  of  that  terrible  climate.  A 
jDonv  girl  of  the  neighborhood,  rich  and  of  good  family,  is 
it  this  moment  making  her  preparations,  packing  up  her 
piano,  &G.;  the  gentleman  she  is  about  to  marry  will  take  her 
to  Australia ;  she  will  return  once  only  in  five  or  six  years  to 
kiss  her  old  parents.  Another  young  lady  of  twenty-four, 
Toj weak  and  delicate;  her  husband  is  in  the  Punjaub 
(£6,000  of  salary,  £1,200  for  the  expenses  of  his  establish- 
■tnt) ;  she  has  been  for  two  years  in  Europe  with  an  affec- 
tion of  the  throat,  ^hich  will  return  as  soon  as  she  returns 
to  India;  four  young  children;  they  are  sent  to  Europe 
^<!&re  they  are  two  years  old ;  the  Indian  climate  kills 
tbcffl;  there  are  entire  boarding-schools  here  recruited 
b^  these  little  Anglo-Indians*  Nexy  often  a  lady,  daughter 
of  a  marquis  or  baronet,  having  a  dowry  of  £8,000 
or  £3,250,  marries  a  simple  gentleman,  and  descends  of 
wr  own  free  will  from  a  state  of  fortune,  of  comfort, 
of  society,  into  a  lower  or  much  inferior  grade.  She 
ffiCQstoms  Lerself  to  this.  The  reverse  of  the  medal 
»  the  fishery  for  husbands.  Worldy  and  vulgar  chauv 
meters  do  not  fail  in  this  respect;  certain  young  ^irls 
ve  and  abase  their  freedom  in  order  to  settle  themselves 
*eIL  A  young  man,  rich  and  noble,  is  much  run 
■fi».  Being  too  well  received,  flattered,  tempted,  pro- 
]J^ed,he  b^mes  suspicious  and  remains  on  nis  guard. 
Jus  ia  not  the  case  in  France ;  the  young  girls  are  too 
Qoselv  watched  to  make  the  first  advance ;  there  the  game 
•*»»  becomes  the  sportsman.  Commonly,  the  dowries 
»B  Tery  imalL  I  have  been  told  of  several  families  in 
vbich  the  eldest  son  has  one  or  two  hundred  thousand 
pwwii  sterling ;  the  daughters  receive  from  three  to  five 
™«bmL    However,  in  order  to  marry,  it  is  necessary 


that  they  should  feel  a  passion.  Many  do  not  marry  in 
conseouence  of  a  thwarted  inclination,  and  continue  to  live 
with  tneir  eldest  brother.  Every  Englishman  has  a  bit  of 
romance  in  his  heart  with  regard  to  marriage ;  he  pictures 
a  home  witJi  a  wife  of  his  choice,  domestic  talk,  cnildren ; 
there  is  his  little  universe  enclosed,  all  his  own ;  so  long  as 
he  does  not  have  it  he  is  dissatisfied,  being  in  this  matter 
the  reverse  of  a  Frenchman,  to  whom  marriage  is  generally 
an  end,  a  makeshift.  Freouently  he  is  obUged  to  wait, 
especially  if  a  younger  son,  oecause  he  has  not  sufficient  as 
yet  wherewith  to  maintain  his  wife.  He  goes  to  India,  to 
Australia,  labors  with  all  his  might,  returns,  and  marries. 
Here  the  passions  are  tenacious  and  deep.  When  an 
Englishman  is  in  love,  one  of  my  entertainers  said  to  me, 
he  IS  capable  of  any  thing.  Thackeray  has  very  well  marked 
the  intensity  and  the  persistence  of  this  sentiment  in  his 
portrait  of  Maj,  Dobbin,  the  lover  of  Amelia,  in  "  Vanity 
Fair."  He  waits  fifteen  years  without  hope,  because  for 
him  there  is  but  one  woman  in  the  world.  This  causes 
silent  rendings  of  the  heart  and  long  inner  tragedies. 
Numbers  of  young  men  experience  it ;  and  the  protracted 
chastity,  the  nabits  of  taciturn  concentration,  a  capacity  for 
emotion  greater  and  less  scattered  than  among  us,  carries 
their  passion  to  the  extreme.  Frequently  it  ends  in  nothing, 
because  they  are  not  beloved,  or  oecause  the  disparity  of 
rank  is  too  great,  or  because  they  have  not  money  enough 
wherewith  to  maintain  a  family  —  a  very  costly  thing  here. 
Then  they  become  half  insane;  travel  to  distract  their 
minds,  proceed  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  One  who  was 
mentioned  to  me,  very  distinguished,  was  supplanted  by  a 
titled  rival;  during  two  years  fears  were  entertained  for 
his  reason.  He  has  gone  to  China  and  to  Australia;  at 
present  he  occupies  a  high  post,  he  has  been  made  a 
baronet ;  he  presides  over  important  business,  but  he  is  un- 
married ;  from  time  to  time  he  steals  ofi',  makes  a  journey 
on  foot,  in  order  to  be  alone  and  not  to  have  any  one  to 
converse  with. 

I  have  previously  noted  that  young  people  see  and  asso- 
ciate together  in  perfect  freedom,  without  being  watched ; 
they  can  thus  stuay  and  understand  each  other  as  much  as 
they  please;  for  four  months,  for  five  months  and  more, 
they  ride  on  horseback  and  chat  together  during  several 
successive  seasons  in  the  country.  When  the  voung  man 
has  made  up  his  mind,  it  is  to  the  young  girl  that  he 
addresses  himself  first ;  he  asks  the  consent  of  the  parents 
in  the  second  place ;  this  is  the  opposite  of  the  French 
custom,  where  the  man  would  consider  it  indelicate  to 
utter  a  single  clear  or  vasue  phrase  to  the  young  girl  be- 
fore having  spoken  to  ner  parents.  In  this  matter  the 
English  find  fault  with  us,  ridicule  our  marriages  summarily 
settled  betbre  a  lawyer.  Yet  C— — ^  who  is  English,  and 
knows  France  well,  allows  that  their  love-matches  end 
more  than  once  in  discord,  and  our  marriages  of  arrange 
ment  in  concord.  Nearly  always  the  woman's  dowry  is 
placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  who  take  charge  of  it  on 
their  own  responsibility,  handing  over  the  interest  only  to 
the  family ;  in  general  this  income  is  the  wife's  pin-money; 
with  it  she  must  dress  herself  and  dress  her  children.  Tne 
fortune  becomes  thus  a  kind  of  dotal  or  paraphernalia 
fund,  secured  against  the  accidents  which  may  happen  to 
the  husband.  This  precaution  is  taken,  because,  accord- 
ing to  law,  all  the  wife's  property  is  engulfed  in  that  of 
the  husband;  without  this  clause,  she  would  enter  the 
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married  state  deprived  of  all  share  in  the  common  fiind ; 
she  can  hold  notning  in  her  own  right ;  she  is  a  simple  in- 
fant in  presence  oi  her  husband.  Such  is  one  of  the 
reasons  compelling  Mr.  J.  Stuart  Mill  to  protest  so  vigor- 
ously against  the  subjection  of  women,  in  fact,  they  are 
kept  in  subjection  there  by  the  law,  religion,  manners ;  and 
much  more  closely  so  than  among  us.  The  husband  is 
theii  lord,  and  very  often  he  accepts  the  title  seriously ; 
as  the  wife  brings  but  little  money  into  the  establishment, 
and  as  her  smsdl  share  remains  apart,  he  thinks  himself 
authorized  to  say  nothing  to  her  about  his  concerns. 
Sometimes  she  is  unacquainted  with  what  he  does,  how  he 
makes  the  money  which  he  requires ;  he  gives  so  much 
monthly  for  the  household  expenses,  and  renders  no  ac- 
count of  the  rest.  Whether  he  speculates,  builds,  sells,  or 
buys,  is  none  of  her  business;  frequently  ruin  arrives 
without  her  being  able  to  foresee  it.  She  is  merely  a 
housekeeper ;  she  must  not  busy  herself  about  any  thing 
save  her  nousehold  and  her  children.  Most  frequently  she 
contents  herself  with  that  part ;  owing  to  her  conscience 
and  education  she  is  gentle  and  submissive.  Nevertheless, 
on  the  avowal  of  my  friends,  this  inequality  has  grave  in- 
conveniences ;  the  husband  is  often  a  despot,  and,  should 
he  die,  the  wife,  kept  all  her  life  in  ignorance  and  depen- 
dence, is  not  capable,  as  with  us,  of  unravelling  affairs,  of 
governing  the  children,  of  replacing  the  head  of  the 
family. 

Marriage  is  encompassed  with  profound  respect,  and  as 
regards  this  matter,  opinion  is  unbending ;  it  is  quite  suffi- 
cient to  read  books,  newspapers,  especially  the  writings  in 
which  anonymous  authors  indulge  in  the  greatest  license, 
for  example,  romances,  comic  journals ;  adultery  is  never 
excused ;  even  in  the  latitude  of  intimate  conversations 
between  man  and  man,  it  is  alwavs  held  up  as  a  ctime. 
There  are  breaches,  of  which  I  shall  speak  later,  in  the 
class  of  tradesmen,  and  in  the  lower  order  of  the  nobility 
which  is  fashionable,  travels,  and  copies  continental 
manners.  But,  in  the  mass  of  the  nation,  among  well- 
brought-up  persons  in  the  great  world,  the  wives  are 
almost  always  faithful.  C tells  me  that  I  might  re- 
main here  for  eighteen  months,  and  visit  all  the  drawing- 
rooms,  without  meeting  an  exception ;  one  only  is  cit^ 
among  the  highest  class.  More  such  cases  occurred  fifty 
years  ago,  in  the  time  of  Byron  and  Alfieri ;  since  then, 
opinion  has  become  severe,  and  the  Queen  has  labored 
with  all  her  might  in  this  direction,  firstly,  by  her  example, 
secondly,  by  her  influence ;  she  excludes  ladies  of  doubtful 
reputation  from  her  court;  the  extreme  urgency  and 
pressure  of  Affairs  were  needed  during  the  Crimean  war  for 
ner  to  tolerate  under  the  same  roof  with  her,  at  Windsor, 
a  statesman  known  as  a  profligate.  Another  guarantee  is 
the  dread  of  publicity  and  of  the  newspapers.  On  this 
head  our  free  and  rakish  manners  grievously  ofiend  them. 

C related  to  me  that  in  a  Parisian  circle  he  heard  a 

man  of  the  world  observe  to  another, —  **  Is  it  true,  then, 
that  your  wife  has  got  a  lover  ?  "  This  remark  he  considers 
monstrous ;  and  he  is  right.  A  book  like  Balzac's  *'  Physio- 
logic du  Maria^e"  would  give  great  offence ;  perhaps  the 
author  would  be  prosecuted  by  the  Society  for  the  Sup- 
pression of  Vice,  and  probably  it  would  not  have  been 
accepted  by  any  publisher.  As  regards  our  ordinary 
novels,  a  liberal  review,  the  Nafiona'.,  could  not  find  a 
strong  enou^'h  expression  wherewith  to  designate  them  — 
"nameless  isjnominy,  the  morality  of  stock-jobbers  and 
lorettes."  They  forget  three  tilings.  In  the  first  place, 
these  irregularities  are  not  habitual  among  us,  excepting  in 
the  case  of  fashionable  upstarts ;  they  very  rarely  reach  the 
rich  or  well-to-do  middle-class  which  possesses  family 
traditions.  Besides,  in  the  provinces,  life  goes  on  openly, 
and  scandalmongering,  which  is  greatly  feared,  performs 
the  part  of  the  police.  Finally,  the  Fi*enchman  flaunts 
that  which  a  foreigner  conceals ;  he  has  a  horror  of  hypoc- 
risy, and  he  prefers  to  be  a  braggart  of  vice.  According 
to  my  friends,  the  good  conduct  of  English  ladies  is  ex- 
plainable by  the  following  causes.  1.  They  are  more  habit- 
uated to  take  care  of  themselves,  having  been  free  from 
their  infancy.    2.    They  are  less   accessible   to    illusion. 


to  enthusias  tic  dreams,  because  they  have  mixed  with  young 
men,  and  haa  some  experience  of  the  world.  8.  They  have 
habits  of  reflection,  ana  a  fiind  of  good  sense,  because  thej 
have  received  a  more  serious  education,  having  learned 
several  languages,  gained  a  smattering  of  science,  travelled 
nearly  always  in  England  and  often  abroad,  and  heard 
their  father  discuss  politics  and  grave  subjects  with  his 
friends.  Besides,  Protestantism  develops  habits  of  refleo* 
tion  and  reasoning.  Lastly,  the  novels  are  always  moral, 
and  in  contact  with  the  poor,  in  charitable  societies,  thej 
have  gathered  some  knowledge  of  real  life.  4.  They  live 
for  eight  or  nine  months  of  the  year  in  the  country,  and 
are  there  sheltered  against  temptation.  5.  They  have 
many  children  who  occupy  their  time ;  a  full  nursery,  with 
its  train  of  nurses  and  governesses,  requires  continual 
supervision.  6.  They  give  themselves  all  manner  of 
occupations  in  addition,  Sunday  schools,  country  sewing 
classes,  visits  to  the  poor,  botany,  mineralogy,  collections 
of  plants  and  of  butterflies,  reading.  Every  family  in  easy 
circumstances  when  in  the  country  receives  in  addition  to 
the  Timesj  in  addition  to  other  journals  and  very  solid 
reviews,  numbers  of  new  books  sent  fh>m  the  circulatins 
library.  Mudie's,  which  is  the  principal  one,  purchases 
one  hundred  an(l  fifty  thousand  volumes  yeaijy;  it  took 
three  thousand  copies  of  Livingstone's  '^  Travels  in 
Africa,"  two  thousand  five  hundred  of  Macaulay's  ^  History 
of  England."  A  quantity  of  serious  books  arrive  in  this 
way,  and  are  renewed  monthly  on  the  library  table  in 
country-seats.  Among  these  books  the  most  common  are 
works  of  political  economy,  natural  history,  history,  and, 
above  all,  travels.  Each  year  scores  of  them  are  published. 
Next  to  the  pleasure  of  travelling,  the  greatest  pleasure 
for  an  Englishman  is  to  read  a  volume  oi  travel ;  in  this 
way  he  augments  his  store  of  facts.  The  ladies  have  the 
same  taste ;  all  those  with  whom  I  am  acquainted  have 
visited  France,  Italy,  Germany ;  a .  young  wile  with  whom 
I  dined  yesterday,  will  pass  the  winter  in  Rome,  the  spring 
in  Jerusalem ;  those  who  have  delicate  chests  go  to  Cam> 
as  readily  as  we  go  to  Nice.  During  the  journey  thej 
take  notes,  keep  a  journal ;  on  their  return,  some  of  these 
are  printed,  others  are  communicated  to  their  friends  in 
manuscript.  They  thus  keep  the  globe  perpetually  at 
their  finger-ends;  and  I  have  seen  those  who,  with  a  knowl- 
edcre  of  Uie  subject,  interested  themselves  in  the  settlcmentof 
Australia,  the  oil-springs  of  Pennsylvania,  the  revolt  of  the 
Taepin^s  in  China,  the  annual  massacres  of  Dahomey.  Add 
lastly,  the  great  amount  of  physical  movement  and  the  talents 
which  are  cultivated ;  there  are  always  one  or  two  painters  in 
water-color  in  a  family,  and  every  one  rides  on  horseback  once 
a  day.  By  these  occupations  the  mind  is  engaged,  the  time 
is  filled,  and  that  closes  the  door  against  unhealtny  ideas. 
Tliese  are  the  auxiliaries  of  the  moral  principle ;  but  the 
principle  itself  must  also  be  taken  into  account.  In  France 
It  is  based  on  the  sentiment  of  honoi ;  in  England  on  the 
idea  of  duty.  Now,  the  former  is  rather  arbitrary;  its 
reach  varies  in  diflerent  persons.  One  piques  himself  upon 
bein^  rigid  on  a  certain  point,  and  thinks  himself  free  on 
all  we  rest;  in  the  circle  of  bad  actions,  he  cuts  off  a 
segment  fix)m  which  he  excludes  himself;  but  this  part 
varies  according  to  his  preferences ;  for  example,  he  will 
be  truthful  in  speaking,  but  not  in  writing,  or  the  reverse. 
My  honor  consists  of  that  wherein  I  place  my  glory,  and  I 
can  place  it  in  this  as  well  as  in  that.  On  tlie  contrary, 
the  idea  of  duty  is  strict,  and  does  not  admit  of  the  slightest 
compromise.  The  English  woman  knows  that  in  marrying 
she  nas  vowed  fidelity,  and  the  remembrance  of  this  re- 
mains anchored  in  her  conscience.  According  to  my  fiiends, 
this  anchorage  is  so  strong  that  frequently  after  a  slip 
the  wife  breaks  ofi*  altogether;  all  her  past  flows  laxk 
upon  her  like  a  flood,  till  she  is  well-nigh  choked  with 
shame  and  sorrow.  Besides,  she  has  not  the  elasticity  of 
mind,  the  manual  dexterity,  necessary  for  harmoniously 
conducting  an  intrigue  and  a  household ;  ambiguity  is  re- 
pugnant to  her  decided  character;  division  revolts  licr; 
the  obligation  to  lie  unceasingly  is  insupportable  to  her. 
She  insists  upon  being  carried  off  in  order  to  bring  about  a 
divorce. 
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I  cootinae  to  reproduce  conversations.  I  find  nothing 
more  agreeable  than  an  evening  spent  in  this  way  with  one 
or  two  sincere,  friendly,  unprejudiced  interlocutors,  who 
hiTe  lived  and  travelled.  National  self-love  does  not  in- 
terfere ;  one  talks  to  le^tm,  not  to  compete  or  shine.  One 
Tentnres  to  give  the  minor  characteristic  fact,  the  precise 
and  genuine  detail ;  each  supplies,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the 
cream  of  his  experience,  nis  provisions  made  during  a 
lengthened  period,  his  choice  dishes.  The  following  are 
those  of  my  friends.  My  mind  has  never  been  so  fully  or 
to  well  fed.  I  continued  questioning  and  listening  to  them 
till  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Generally  an  English  wo- 
minismore  thoroughly  beautiful  and  healtny  than  a  French 
The  principal  cause  of  this  is  the  hygiene ;  the 


woman. 


diildren  ride  on  horseback,  are  much  in  the  open  ur,  do  not 
dise  with  their  parents,  do  not  eat  sweetmeats.  More- 
orer,  ,Hhe  nerves  are  less  excited,  and  the  temperament  is 
calmer,  more  enduring,  less  exacting;  what  is  the  most 
wearing  in  these  days,  are  incessant  and  unsatisfied  desires. 
For  example,  in  the  Crimea  the  French  wounded  recovered 
less  fi^uently  than  the  Fnglish,  because  they  resigned 
themselves  less  rapidly.  This  is  still  truer  in  the  cultivated 
dasa,  notably  amon^  the  wives;  in  their  case,  the  uneasy 
or  ardent  brain  deadens  and  dries  up  the  springs  of  life ;  in 
our  dav,  a  wife  must  accept  her  condition,  if  she  wishes  to 
he  welL  On  the  other  hand,  the  English  woman  is  less 
agreeable ;  she  does  not  dress  for  her  husband,  she  does  not 
know  hoT  to  make  a  pretty  woman  of  herself;  she  has  no 
talent  for  rendering  herself  fascinating  and  enticing  at  home ; 
she  IS  unacquainted  with  a  number  of  fine  and  delicate 
graces ;  she  considers  it  unworthy  of  her  to  employ  minor 
ateans  for  re-awakening  love  or  fondness ;  more  frequently 
itUl  she  is  not  clever  enough  to  invent  them.  She  puts  on 
handsome  new  dresses,  is  most  careful  about  her  clean- 
liness, but  nothing  more ;  she  is  not  attractive ;  one  soon 
wearies  beside  her.  Fancy  a  very  beautiful  pink  peach, 
ilightly  juicy,  and  alongside  of  it  a  perfumed  strawberry  full 
of  flaTor.  it  is  the  same  with  respect  to  the  other  affec- 
tions.   B says  that  they  have  more  charm  in  France 

when  they  are  sincere  and  strong.  In  all  things  there  is  a 
torn,  a  manner,  a  degree ;  among  the  sentiments  these  con- 
lut  of  forethought,  attentions,  certain  phrases,  the  tone  in 
which  they  are  uttered,  the  considerations,  the  caretakings 
which  constantly  renew  and  diversify  the  softer  emotions. 

According  to  C >  an  English  woman  is  incapable  of 

imding  in  a  drawing-room  as  cleverly  as  a  French  woman ; 
I  mean  a  drawing-room  like  those  of  Faris,  in  which  one  is 
amosed ;  he  barely  knows  two  or  three  married  ladies  <rf 
his  counUy  who  could  do  it.  The  English  woman  has 
not  sufficient  tact,  promptitude,  suppleness,  to  accom- 
modate herself  to  persons  and  things,  to  vary  a  greet- 
mg,  comprehend  a  hint,  insinuate  praise,  make  each  guest 
feel  that  she  thinks  his  presence  of  much  consequence. 
^Le  is  affable  only,  she  merely  possesses  kindness  and 
»penity.  For  myself  I  desure  nothing  more,  and  I  can 
raiaflWJe  nothing  better.  But  it  is  clear  that  a.  woman 
of  the  world  —  that  is  to  say  a  person  who  wishes  to 
m>ike  her  house  a  place  of  meeting  frequented  and  valued 
•7  the  most  distinguished  persons  of  every  species — re- 
qjiires  to  have  a  more  varied  and  a  more  delicate  talent. 

C greatly  admires  the  facility  with  which  ayoungmai^ 

ned  lady  amonz  us  gets  to  know  the  world.  A  month  afler 
her  marriage  she  knows  how  to  do  the  honors  to  every- 
body in  her  house.  In  like  manner  a  shopkeeper's  wife 
takes  her  place  at  the  desk  the  day  afler  her  wedding  — 
iB^erstands  the  tricks  of  the  trade,  chats,  smiles,  retains 
w  customers.  I  have  seen  the  contrast  in  a  restaurant,  at 
w«ppe.  The  French  husband,  always  attentive  and  smil- 
"Jgjsped  around  the  tables  bowing  and  scraping,  and  seemed 
to  take  pleasure  in  waiting  on  the  people ;  his  English  wife, 
OTand  solemn,  said  in  an  icy  tone  to  the  persons  nsing  from 
the  uble,  "  Ave  yer  paid,  sir  ?  "  She  never  suspected 
tnat  such  a  question  put  in  this  way  could  annoy.  Aa  a 
compensation,  my  friends  said  that  French  politeness  was 
wt  veneer — an  ornament ;  many  foreigners  misinterpret  it. 
Xoa  have  received  them  well,  they  think  you  their  inend, 
«n'l  are  greatly  surprised  to  be  forgotten  by  you  three 


days  afterwards.  Our  obliging  demonstrations  are  not  all 
the  effect  of  true  sympathy,  but  of  natural  goodness ;  we 
perform  them,  owing  to  education,  custom,  as  a  matter  of 
nonor,  and  even  a  little  through  egotism.  They  are  a 
proof  of  our  good-breeding ;  we  vaguely  feel  that  the  same 
will  be  done  us  in  return ;  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we  enter 
an  agreeable  atmosphere  of  respect  and  mutual  civilities ; 
we  lay  hold  of  this  pleasant  opportunity,  and  we  give  our* 
selves  up  to  it,  without  it  leading  to  any  result  in  our  eyes. 
A  piece  of  politeness  is  repaid  by  a  piece  of  politeness,  as 
one  anecdote  by  another  anecdote.  1  have  repaid  you ;  the 
exchange  made,  we  are  quits ;  I  go  my  way,  you  go  yours ; 
neither  of  us  has  any  thing  more  to  claim  fiom  uie  other, 
save  at  the  next  meeting  a  smile  and  a  bow.  The  English- 
man is  more  thoroughly  cordial  and  serviceable.  He  puts 
himself  to  inconvenience  for  the  foreigner  who  is  intro- 
duced to  him ;  he  goes  about  to  serve  him ;  he  gives  him- 
self trouble  on  his  behalf.  As  well  as  I  can  decide  from 
my  own  experience,  this  judgment  is  correct.  In  the  first 
place,  I  have  never  found  the  English  selfish  and  dis- 
courteous, as  they  are  represented  to  be.  In  London  and 
in  the  country  I  have  inquired  my  way  hundreds  of  times ; 
every  one  pointed  it  out,  and  several  gave  themselves 
trouble,  accompanying  me  far  enough  to  put  me  in  the 
right  path.  In  an  omnibus  or  in  a  railway-carriage,  when 
I  have  requested  my  neighbor  to  inform  me,  he  has  always 
done  so  with  good  grace ;  when  I  attempted  to  converse, 
he  did  not  smile  at  my  blunders  of  speech,  and  he  talked 
with  me  in  a  kindly  fashion.  One  evening  lately,  when 
on  foot  at  some  distance  from  my  hotel,  a  gentleman  whom 
I  accosted  wished  to  accompany  me  back,  spoke  in  praise 
of  France,  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  London,  and  shook 
hands  with  me  at  parting.  Another,  on  a  like  occasion, 
made  me  enter  his  carriage  and  drove  me  to  a  cab-stand. 
The  newspapers  announcing  the  arrival  of  three  thousand 
French  Orpneonist^,  remarked  that  they  must  be  welcomed 
with  heartiness,  in  order  that  they  might  return  home  with 
a  good  opinion  of  England.  On  no  single  occasion  has  a 
pouceman,  an  official,  a  cabman,  or  conductor  been  rude 
or  insolent  to  me.  But  what  is  altogether  admirable,  and 
perhaps  unique  in  Europe,  is  their  manner  of  practising 
hospitality;  I  cannot  think  without  grateful  feelings  of 
that  which  I  have  received.  The  person  to  whom  one 
presents  a  letter  of  introduction  does  not  consider  himself 
quits  by  an  invitation  to  dinner ;  he  gives  you  information, 
acts  as  your  guide,  traces  out  your  plan,  charges  himself 
with  occupjdng  and  amusing  you,  takes  yon  to  his  club, 
introduces  you  to  his  friends,  takes  you  to  his  parents,  in- 
troduces you  to  his  set  of  acquaintances,  invites  you  to 
visit  him  at  his  country-house,  and  gives  you  other  letters 
of  introduction  when  you  take  your  departure.  You  end 
by  saying  to  him,  ^  This  is  too  much ;  I  shall  never  be 
able  to  make  a  return  in  Paris  for  what  you  have  done  for 
me  here."  The  like  reception  is  met  wiUi  among  those  to 
whom  you  have  been  introduced  in  the  second  place,  and 
the  same  in  succession ;  sometimes,  afler  an  hour's  conver- 
sation, the  gentleman  whom  you  see  for  the  first  time  books 
you  to  come  and  spend  a  week  at  his  country-seat.  Should 
you  go,  you  will  oe  treated  as  a  member  of  the  family. 
Still  more  striking  is  the  opening  of  the  heart ;  frequently 
at  the  end  of  one  or  two  days  a  gentleman  does  not  hesitate 
to  tell  you  about  his  private  ail'airs.  1  reauested  informa- 
tion concerning  domestic  matters.  Sometimes  my  host,  in 
order  to  be  precise,  told  me  the  amount  of  his  income,  of 
his  expenses,  the  amount  of  his  rents,  the  history  of  his 
fortune,  of  his  family,  of  his  marriage,  a  quantity  of  minor 
domestic  and  personal  facts.  Persons  in  society  are  more 
reticent  in  France. 

We  seek  for  the  causes  of  this  difference ;  the  following 
is  a  summary  of  them :  —  The  Englishman  is  hospitable : 
1.  On  account  of  weariness.  Most  of  the  persons  in 
society  live  in  the  country  for  eight  months  of^  the  year ; 
sometimes  at  a  distance  from  a  town,  and  very  solitary. 
They  have  a  need  of  conversation,  of  new  ideas.  2.  As 
an  effect  of  social  customs.  They  scarcely  speak  in  Lon- 
don ;  they  live  in  passing ;  they  remain  too  short  a  time, 
sometimes  less  than  three  months;  there  is  too  great  a. 
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erowd,  and  too  much  to  do.  The  conntry-hoase  is  the  true 
drawing-room,  the  place  of  greetings.  3.  Ab  an  effect  of 
domestic  habits  —  many  children,  many  servants.  In  a 
well-appointed  great  house  order  and  a  certain  reserve  are 
indispensable;  the  habitual  stoicism  of  characters  and 
manners  acts  in  the  same  sense.  Then,  the  presence  of  a 
stranger  does  not  have  the  result  as  among  us,  of  inter- 
rupting acquaintanceship,  stopping  the  geAeral  impulse, 
tlie  gayety,  the  chit-chat,  compelling  people  to  be  on  their 
guara,  to  restrain  their  familiarity  and  their  heedlessness. 
There  is  only  another  chair  filled  at  table,  in  the  drawing- 
room,  nothing  more ;  the  tone  has  nol.  changed.  4.  By  the 
arrangement  of  comfort  and  of  service,  llie  organization 
is  penect,  and  the  machine  in  order;  the  domestics  are 
punctual,  the   rooms    ready,  the  hours    fixed;    there  is 


AN  OLD  HIMALAYAN  TOWN. 

From  immemorial  times,  certain  wild  tracks  through  the 
mountains  have  served  as  a  highway  between  the  bleak 
steppes  of  Tibet  and  the  sunny  slopes  of  the  lower  ranges 
•f  the  Himalaya.  The  wild  herdsmen  of  the  dimlv-known 
land  beyond  the  snows,  cross  to-day,  as  they  did  before  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  landed  in  England,  over  the  Niti  Pass 
and  the  wild  currents  of  the  Sutlej,  through  the  pretty  vil- 
lages of  Nagkunda  and  Muthana,  through  the  pine-forest  of 
Fagu,  and  over  the  Mashobra  Hills,  to  exchange  their  butter 
and  bear-skins  for  grain  and  knives.  On  a  mountain,  warmlv 
wrapped  in  pine  and  rhododendron,  and  honey-combed  with 
deep  valleys,  stands  a  quaint  little  red  wooden  town,  wan- 
dering up  a  hillside,  and  running  for  some  distance  along  its 
crest.  It  stands  about  fifty  mfles  deep  in  the  mountains 
from  the'nearest  plains :  and  to  reach  it,  you  have  to  climb 
many  a  hill  and  cross  manv  a  brawling  torrent.  It  must 
have  been  the  obscurest  little  city  in  the  world,  only  known 
to  the  eagles  and  swallows  who  dance  forever  over  the  val- 
leys. One  would  suppose  that  a  traveller  might  have  looked 
fbr  it  in  vnin  among  the  thousand  hills  of  the  Himalaya,  till 
his  hair  turned  gray;  and  so,  indeed,  many  a  one  might; 
but  a  different  rate  awaited  it.  An  Englishman  in  search 
of  a  sanitarium  found  it,  after  it  had  hidden  itself  success- 
fully for —  one  does  not  like  to  say  how  many  hundred 
years ;  ay,  found  it,  and  within  a  few  years  forced  it  to  take 
a  very  prominent  place  among  the  pleasant  places  of  the 
earth.  The  little  town  is  now  one  of  the  capitals  of  the 
greatest  empire  in  the  world.  Subject  princes,  mighty 
western  nobles,  and  travellers  from  every  country,  are  seen 
in  its  narrow  bazaars.  Long  lines  of  camels,  and  caravans 
of  oxen-carts,  are  unceasingly,  for  six  months  of  every  year, 
pouri«ig  into  it  the  luxuries  of  Hindostiin,  and  the  magnifi- 
cent comforts  of  £urope.  A  thousand  beautiful  villas  look 
down  upon  it  from  the  surrounding  hills ;  and  on  the  splen- 
did roads  which  lead  from  it  in  every  direction  may  be  seen, 
•f  a  summer  evening,  a  wonderful  show  of  fa«(bion  and 
beauty  —  the  creme  de  la  creme  of  England  in  Asia.  Amid 
'  all  her  screatness,  however,  Simla  never  forgets  her  origin, 
but  still,  as  of  old,  barters  with  the  simple  shepherds  of 
Tibet,  supplying  all  the  little  luxuries  they  seek, 'and  ab- 
sorbing tJie  primitive  wares  brought  in  exchange.  Wild 
and  unkempt-looking  fellows  are  these  Tibetans,  with  their 
long  hair  falling  over  their  shoulders,  and  thin  sheep-skins 
and  woollen  jackets  hanging  down  a  mass  of  rags  and  dirt. 
Their  hairless  faces,  small  squat  noses,  and  upturned  eyes, 

Slainly  denote  their  race,  and  contrast  strangely  with  the 
elicate  Aryan  features  of  the  Punjab  hillmen.  Always 
smoking  long  wooden  pipes,  —  like  those  of  the  lower  classes 
in  Germany,  —  smiling  and  pleased  at  every  thing,  ever 
ready  for  any  amount  of  conversation  or  food,  they  are  great 
favorites  with  the  mountaineers  of  the  lower  ranges ;  and, 
indeed,  they  have  many  very  amiable  and  lovable  qualities. 


nothing  to  imdo  or  do  over  again ;  nor,  above  all,  is  there  | 
any  makeshift  required  to  entertain  a  visitor.  5.  "By  kind- 
liness, humani^,  and  even  by  conscience.  To  be  useful  is 
a  duty,  and  a  foreigner  is  so  thoroughly  lost,  so  little  at  his 
ease  in  the  new  country  where  he  has  landed  1  He  ought 
to  be  helped. 


They  are  eminently  truthful,  honest,  and  chaste,  easily 
amused,  easilysatisQed,  very  sociable,  and  of  great  physicd 
endurance.  The  Women  are  not  characterized  oj  sodi 
strongly-marked  Tart  tr  features  as  the  men,  and  many  of 
them  are  exceedingly  prettjr,  though  sadly  dirty  always. 

A  considerable  numoer  of  these  people  remain  in  Simla 
during  the  whole  summer,  finding  empioym<*nt  as  wood-cut- 
ters and  coolies.  Strings  of  them  are  always  to  be  seen 
carrying  in  enormous  beams  from  the  Fagn  forest.  They 
fasten  mem  behind  by  ropes  suspended  over  their  shoalders, 
and  go  staggering  along  almost  bowed  to  the  ground  with  the 
weight.  You  sometimes  see  a  slight  young  girl  carrying  one 
of  mese  huge  logs,  —  the  best  part  of  a  young  pine-tree, 
perhaps,  —  and,  though  bent  aouble  with  the  ponderous 
Durden,  looking  quite  contented  and  happy,  and  carrying 
in  her  hand  a  wooden  pipe,  to  which  she  occasionally  ap- 
plies for  comfort  and  solace.  Or  a  whole  family  —  papa  and 
mamma,  big  brothers,  little  brothers  and  sisters — are  all  seen 
struggling  along  in  single  fiJe,  with  loads  proportioned  to 
their  respective  sizes,  all  smoking,  talking,  and  looking 
merry  enough.  These  great  pieces  of  timber  not  only 
stretch  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  road,  but  frequently 
stretch  out  far  over  the  side,  and  sometimes,  indeed,  are  ot 
such  length  that  the  unhappy  coolie  has  to  sidle  along  with 
them  the  whole  way  from  Fagu  to  Simla,  about  eight  or 
ten  miles.  When  riding  quiclcly  along  this  windiag  road 
one  sometimes  comes  very  awkwardly  upon  these  great  timber 
barriers,  stretching,  one  behind  the  other,  across  the  path ; 
and  not  unfrequently  accidents  have  happened  by  this 
means ;  but,  generally,  the  Tibetans  manage,  by  a  twist  of 
the  body,  to  brin^  their  beams  in  line  wiui  the  road  with 
astonishing  celerity.  But  enough  of  the  wood-carriers. 
The  reader  must  come  and  take  a  look  at  the  principal  ba- 
zaar or  street  of  the  little  town. 

A  long,  narrow,  winding  road,  between  wooden  houses, 
stained  dull  red,  and  two  stories  in  height,  runs  up  a  slight 
incline  on  a  sharp  hill-crest,  dividing  two  valleys.  The 
lower  story  of  every  house  has  neither  doors  nor  windows 
in  front,  but  is  a  little  cave  merely,  serving  at  once  as  ware- 
house and  workshop.  Passing  through  this  busy  little 
street,  you  see,  in  turn,  every  trade  and  occupation  bein^ 
carried  on.  There  is  a  shop  full  of  tailors,  with  high 
turbans  on,  busily  at  work ;  one  of  them  is  reading  in  a 
sing-song  voice  to  the  others  some  ancient  tale  of  Mas9ul- 
man  prowess,  or  of  the  miraculous  deeds  of  the  prophet. 
In  the  little  adjoining  cell,  or  shop,  as  we  may  call  ^t  by 
courtesy,  is  an  old  gray  bearded  man,  broodin?  over  a 
little  earthen  stove,  and  blowing  into  flame  a  few  lo^ips  of 
charcoal,  through  a  little  brass  tube,  with  all  his  mi^ht. 
Opposite  to  him  is  sitting  another  old  fellow,  who  is  pick- 
ing and  catching  at  something  in  the  fire  with  a  pair  of 
tiny  tongs.  One  or  two  large  gold  nose-rings  are  ly^*ig 
near  on  a  little  tray,  beside  a  silver  bangle  or  two,  indicat- 
ing tlie  manufactory  and  d^pdt  of  a  goldsmith.  After 
every  few  minutes  of  exertion,  the  two  old  gentlemen 
cease  firom  their  labors,  to  take  a  whiff*  from  the  tall  hook- 
ahs standing  near,  and  to  exchange  a  friendly  word  with 
the  carpenter  who  works  in  the  little  hole  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  street.  At  present,  this  artisan  is  bending  over  a 
piece  of  wood  he  holds  between  his  toes,  and  into  which  he 
is  drilling  an  eyelet  with  an  instrument  that  looks  like  a 
child's  bow.  Near  him,  his  son,  also  sitting  on  his  haunches, 
on  the  floor,  and  holding  between  his  toes  a  half-made  comb, 
is  vigorously  working  with  a  tool,  suggesting  the  idea  ot 
some  horrible  instrument  of  torture,  but  really  acting  in 
the  capacity  of  a  saw.  Strewed  about  the  floor  are  a  plank 
or  two ;  some  unfinished  pieces  of  work ;  a  couple  of  lon^ 
pipes;  a  small,  naked,  crawling  child;  and  a  piece  of 
sugar-cane. 

Prom  a  neighboring  shop,  sounds  of  animated  conversa- 
tion strike  upon  the  ear.  A  grain  merchant,  surrounded 
by  little  bags  of  com  and  boxes  of  flour,  is  sitting  in  a 
remote  corner  of  his  shop,  wrapped  up  closely  in  a  dirty- 
white  cloth,  and  without  moving  his  hands,  is  raising  his 
head  to  suck  the  fragrant  ho&ah.  Half-a-dozen  of  his 
clients  are  attempting  to  bargain  with  him,  and  sitting  in  a 
row  on  their  hams  in  front,  are  all  talking  at  once.    Proudly 
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ooD^ious  of  his  monopoly,  he  does  not  trouble  himself  to 
bandy  idle  words,  but,  with  all  the  patience  of  the  Oriental, 
calml/  waits  till  they  have  made  up  their  minds  to  pay  his 
price  for  whatever  they  may  happen  to  want.  In  the 
apposite  comer,  an  enormously  obese  old  man  is  stretched 
oat  at  full  length,  sound  asleep.  This  is  the  shopkeeper's 
venerable  parent,  who  has  retired  from  active  life,  and  pen- 
sioned himself  on  his  son.  But  we  must  peep  into  a  tiny 
little  place  about  the  size  of  a  rabbit-hutch,  next  door  to 
the  grain-merchant's  shop.  An  aged  gentleman,  with  huge 
brsss-rimmed  spectacles,  is  fingering  delicately  with  a  wire 
forceps  some  hard,  gray  little  particles  collected  in  an  iron 
dish.  Presently,  he  picks  out  one,  and  applies  it  to  a  very 
imall  grindstone,  the  handle  of  which  ne  turns  with  his 
great  toe.  This  is  a  jeweller,  as  you  can  see  by  the  little 
papers  of  green  and  yellow  stones  exposed  on  a  board,  lying 
beside  him ;  and  he  is  putting  faces  on  rough  garnets  which 
luive  been  brought  to  him  b^  some  of  the  neighboring  villa- 
gers. His  grandson,  a  fat  little  urchin,  in  summer  costume, 
—  a  yard  of  string, —  is  'sitting  gravely  in  front  of  him, 
reading  out  of  a  very  ancient-lookm^  book  in  Hindi  charac- 
ter. U  is  the  whole  library  of  the  family,  and  the  old  man 
has  known  it  well  since  the  day  he  first  read  it  to  his  grand- 
papa in  the  same  ancestral  httle  shop.  But  still  he  ap- 
pears to  be  interested,  and  every  now  and  then  pauses  in 
nis  work  to  exclaim  "  Wah  1  wah  I "  as  an  incident  of  pecu- 
liar interest  is  arrived  at.  To  the  Eastern  mind  novelty 
has  no  charms ;  and  a  book  with  which  the  reader  is  famil- 
iar is  regarded  as  an  old,  tried  friend,  who  will  not  disap- 
point by  any  unanticipated  dulness,  or  disturb  the  mind 
by  any  unlooked-for  brilliancy. 

We  must  visit  one  more  shop  in  the  bazaar,  —  the  largest 
and  one  of  the  most  important,  —  the  sweetmeat  shop. 
We  had  better  not  enter,  though,  as  the  floor  is  honey- 
combed with  numerous  little  clay  ovens,  and  there  would 
be  no  little  danger  of  being  precipitated  into  a  caldron  of 
liquid  tofiy.  Four  —  dreadfully  unclad  —  men,  carefully 
oued,  to  protect  their  skin  against  the  great  heat,  are  mov- 
ing about  with  long  iron  spoons,  stirring  here  and  mixing 
there,  or  kneading  into  httle  fids  various  compounds  of 
coarse  sugar  and  rancid  butter.  The  outcome  of  their 
hbors  is  exposed  to  view  on  a  broad  board.  Candies, 
rocks,  and  toffies  of  every  shape,  but  all  of  the  same  light- 
hrown  color,  buried  in  files  and  wasps,  both  dead  and 
alive,  are  heaped  up  In  brass  dishes  or  little  wooden  plat- 
fixms.  A  stray  child,  the  color  of  the  confections,  has  got 
mixed  up  with  them,  and  is  languidly  sucking  a  column  of 
"lamp  of  delight "  nearly  as  big  as  its  leg.  Less  fortunate 
youngsters  are  seen  hovering  about,  regaling  themselves 
▼ith  the  savory  smells  which  issue  forth.  Now  and  then, 
some  big  hill-man  purchases  for  a  few  little  shells  a  block 
off  one  of  the  disnes,  and  straightway  goes  out  into  the 
road,  seats  himself  on  his  heels,  and  devours  it,  to  the 
great  entertainment  of  a  swarm  of  naked  little  urchins 
and  a  pariah  dog  or  two. 

All  over  India,  sweetmeats  are  consumed  as  a  substantial 
article  of  food.  A  native  when  travelling  seldom  eats  any 
thing  else ;  and  between  the  two  great  meals,  at  all  times, 
he  Indies  away  the  long  noon  oi  the  Indian  summer  day 
by  socking  lollipops  or  candy  between  the  whiifs  of  his 
hoc^ah.  Large  dishes  of  sweetmeats  are  very  common 
presents  to  make  on  religious  festivals  or  domestic  red- 
letter  days ;  and  when  a  Hindu  wants  to  be  very  merry  or 
very  dissipated,  he  never  gets  drunk,  as  a  Scotchman  does, 
but  ^oes  to  a  *'  mithai "  shop,  and  makes  himself  ill  with 
candied  sugar. 

Now  that  we  have  shopped  a  little  in  the  bazaar,  let  us 
take  a  stroU  through  it.  It  is  thronged  with  natives,  from 
the  scarlet  and  golden  messenger  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, to  our  old  mends  the  wild,  dirty  Tibetans.  Saunter- 
ing in  a  bazaar  is  the  summum  honum  of  life  to  a  Hindu. 
Sunding  chatting  in  the  middle  of  the  roadway,  or  smok- 
mg  a  pipe  with  some  friends  in  a  shop,  or  sitting  on  the 
e(%e  of  the  gutter,  quietly  contemplating  the  passers-by, 
he  is  perfectly  happy.  Within  twenty  ys^s  is  one  of  the 
grandest  scenes  in  tne  world  —  a  splendid  panorama  of  hill 
and  valley,  wiUi  the  eternal  snows  as  a  background,  on  one 


side,  while  on  the  other  the  view  melts  away  into  the  dis- 
tant plains  across  which  the  great  Sutlei  is  seen  like  a 
silver  band.  But  to  our  brown  firiends  sucn  things  possess 
no  attraction.  The  bustle,  the  closeness,  the  smells,  the 
files,  the  pariah  dogs,  the  unowned  children  of  the  kennel, 
and  all  tne  other  attractions  of  the  bazaar,  are  to  them 
more  pleasing  than  the  majestic  tranquillity  of  mountain 
and  valley  and  faroff  plain.  But  we  ought  not  to  be  too 
severe  on  the  bazaar ;  it  has  its  spectacle  and  pretty  ob- 
jects now  and  again.  See  that  long  line  of  norsemen 
coming  slowly  along  with  the  stout  littfo  gentleman  riding 
in  front.  He  is  a  mountain  chieftain,  whose  home  is  a 
lonely  castle  on  a  hillside,  overlooking  a  great  rich  yalley 
which  is  his  own.  One  cannot  help  observing  how  gal- 
lantly he  is  dressed ;  in  gay,  but  well-matched  colors,  and 
cloth  of  the  richest  material.  The  horsemen  behind  are 
his  suite.  One  is  probably  his  commander-in-chief  (for  he 
is  sure  to  have  an  army,  however  small),  another  the 
keeper  of  his  privy  purse,  others  lords  in  waiting,  and  so 
on.  All  fine  little  gentlemen  in  their  way,  and  men  in 
authority.  Simla  is  **  town  "  to  them,  the  metropolis  of 
civilization ;  the  bazaar  is  Regent  Street  and  Cheapside  in 
one.  As  they  pass,  the  shopkeepers  come  to  their  thresh- 
olds and  make  low  salaams.  The  stout  little  prince  who  is 
passing  is  the  representative  of  a  family  whicn  for  generar 
tions  1ms  been  to  their  ancestors  and  themselves  the  ideal 
of  greatness,  the  incarnation  of  power,  the  pink  of  nobility. 
Is  it  not  recorded  in  their  unwritten  traoitions  how  his 
grandfather,  at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  drove  back  the 
Goorkhas,  who  were  hovering  over  the  town,  and  then,  out 
of  mere  light-heartedness,  looted  it  himself,  and  carried 
away  its  female  population,  to  a  woman ;  and  how,  when 
the  carpenter  and  goldsmith  and  sweetmeat-men  went,  as  a 
deputation  from  the  burghers,  to  expostulate  with  him,  he 
relented,  and  wept  on  weir  necks,  and  promised  to  give  . 
them  back  one-half  of  their  wives  and  daughters,  on  con- 
dition of  receiving  a  sum  of  tribute-money  yearly  forever ; 
and  how  they  only  got  their  grandmammas  ailer  all.  With 
such  legends  living  in  their  memory,  how  can  they  help 
honoring  and  fearing  those  of  their  rajahs  who  are  still 
lefl  to  them  ? 

Look  at  those  gayly-dressed,  fair,  and  pretty  women; 
they  come  from  the  valleys  immediately  under  the  snowy 
range,  to  buy  the  nose-rings  and  bangles  which  their  souls 
love.  Although  some  of  them  have  two  or  three  real 
husbands,  they  are  good  and  happy  women,  and  have 
pleasant  homes  among  thosegiant  mountains  of  the  Hima- 
laya beyond  the  Sutlej.  llieirs  is  a  cool  fruit-growing 
land,  aboimding  in  peaches,  strawberries,  walnuts,  and 
grapes ;  and  their  fair,  pretty  faces,  and  their  merry,  whole- 
some laughter,  speak  of  the  happy  glens  from  which  they 
come. 

To  all  these  people,  Simla  is  just  what  it  was  before  the 
irrepressible  English  found  it.  It  is  their  own  town  still ; 
and  if  the'  English  lefl  India  to-morrow,  it  would  go  on 
making  its  nose-rings  and  sweetmeats ;  and,  beyond  a  pass- 
ing remark,  the  simple  dwellers  among  the  mountains 
would  never  note  the  change. 


LIONS  AND  LION-TAMINQ, 

BT  AN    EX-LION-KINO. 

And  so  the  beasts  have  savaged  poor  Jack  Macarthy  at 
last,  have  they  ?  I  expected  it  would  come  some  time,  sir, 
as  soon  as  I  heard  poor  Jack  had  forgotten  the  way  to  keep 
his  little  finger  down.  It's  the  drink  that  plays  the  mis- 
chief with  us  fellows,  and  yet  how  is  a  man  to  keep  ofi*  it  ? 
He  may  be  as  bold  and  as  sober  as  he  pleases,  till  he  gets 
once  torn,  and  then  his  nerve  begins  to  fail  —  woulan't 
yours,  sir,  if  you  had  half  the  flesh  peeled  off*  your  side,  or 
the  side  of  your  head  torn  ofi*?  —  and  he  must  have  some- 
thing to  *^ steady  himseU"  before  he  goes  in.  One  steadier 
brings  more,  and  there  are  plenty  of  people  always  ready 
to  treat  the^  daring  fellow  that  plays  wiui.the  lions  aa  if 
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they  were  kittens ;  and  so  he  gets  reckless,  lets  the  danger- 
ous animal,  on  wliich  if  he  were  sober  he  would  know 
he  must  always  keep  his  eye,  get  dodgin^j:  round  behind 
him,  or  hits  a  beast  in  which  he  ought  to  know  that  a  blow 
rouses  the  sleepin<T  devil,  or  makes  a  stasrorer  and  goes 
down,  and  tlien  they  set  upon  him.  Don't  I  know  the 
whole  game  from  beginning  to  end  ?  Look  here,  sir,  and 
here,  where  the  living  flesh  has  been  tore  off  me,  till  the 
bare  bone  was  visible  1  I'm  an  old  man  now,  but  my  hair 
was  gray  when  I  was  comparatively  young,  and  it  was  going 
into  the  den  as  did  it.  I  was  never  meant  for  a  lion-king, 
for  I  never  had  any  nerve  to  speak  of,  only  I  was  a  bi  r, 
broad-built  man,  and  tlie  management  fancied  me  for  the 
job.  Old  "  Manchester  Jack  "  had  given  notice,  and  there 
were  the  lions,  and  nobody  to  do  any  thing  with  them.  I 
was  a  bill-sticker,  out  of  work,  when  Bromsgrove  spoke  to 
me  about  the  job.  Mary  Anne  was  down  with  twins,  and 
slielp  me,  sir,  if  I  had  a  way  to  get  her  a  drop  of  comfort. 
Rather  than  see  her  starve  I  took  the  billet ;  but  there 
never  was  a  day  when  the  time  came  for  me  to  go  in  among 
the  devils  that  I  did  not  try  a  rough  bit  of  a  prayer,  for 
that  seemed  somehow,  for  the  first  while,  to  drive  away  the 
nervousness.  Then  I  found  brandy  took  the  shine  out  of 
the  prayer,  leastways  such  a  prayer  as  I  knew  how  to  come, 
and  I  used  always  to  have  a  tidy  drop  inside  me  before  I 
ventured  in.  I  knew  the  risk  of  the  brandy.  Didn't  I  get 
this  tear  down  the  lefb  arm  one  evening  when  I  had  taken 
80  much  that  I  could  not  see  that  old of  a  lioness  creep- 
ing round  to  my  back  ?  But  I  couldn't  help  it,  and  that's 
all  about  it.  I  had  the  delirium  tremens  once,  and  my  blood 
runs  cold  when  I  tliink  of  that  time.  Other  chaps  as  have 
had  the  deliriums  have  told  me  as  how  they  saw  serpents, 
and  black  tadpoles,  and  comical  little  devils,  squatting  all 
about  them  and  making  mouths  at  'em.  As  for  me,  I  was 
haunted  by  lions  and  tigers  all  the  time.  Sometimes  it 
was  the  Royal  Bengal  tiger  a  standing  just  over  my  throat 
with  that  great  paw  on  my  chest,  and  nis  hot,  strong  breath 
blowing  into  my  throat  fit  to  choke  me.  Fancy  aflcr  I  got 
up  again  having  to  go  into  the  den  after  such  a  spell  as 
that  And  then  there  was  the  wife  at  home,  believing 
every  night  that  I  would  be  brought  out  to  her  a  mangled 
corpse. 

1  don't  say  as  all  the  lion-kings  funk  on  it  so  bad  as  I  did. 
Some  of  them  has  more  nerve,  and  take  to  the  work  kind- 
lier ;  but  there  arn't  ever  a  man  going  in  the  line  as  hasn't 
been  torn  or  worried  somehow  since  he  began  the  game. 
Do  I  know  the  history  of  lion-taming,  ask  you  ?  I  ou^t  to. 
Having  been  in  the  profession  so  long,  I  know  most  of  those 
who  were  comrades  in  it  with  me;  and  then  somehow  I 
took  a  sort  of  morbid  interest  in  hearing  all  the  stories 
.about  tearing,  and  pluck,  and  what  not,  that  might  escape 
men  who  had  less  on  their  minds  on  the  subject  than  I  had. 
There  are  three  kinds  of  lions  come  to  this  country.  The 
igreater  number  are  fetched  from  the  Cape ;  some  come  from 
Egypt,  but  are  really  Nubian  lions,  and  they  are  the  big- 
gest and  dangeronsest ;  and  another  kind,  the  nameless  sort, 
•comes  firom  oenegal.  The  man  that  imports  nearly  all  the 
lions  into  this  country  is  Jamrach,  down  in  Ratclifi-highway. 
Jle  has  his  agents  out  abroad,  and  aLo  buys  from  stewards 
.and  captains  of  ships  who  bring  the  animals  home  on  spec, 
;and  he  sells  them  to  tlic  menageries  and  the  zoological  gar- 
•dens.  You  get  them  from  him  well-nigh  as  wild  as  the  day 
tthey  were  caught,  for  I  believe  he  never  allows  any  of  his 
jnen  to  go  into  the  cages,  and  if  he  wants  to  shifl  them  he 
jplaces  one  cage  alongside  another  and  drives  the  beasts  in 
^by  setting  fire  to  the  straw  in  the  den  he  wants  them  to  aiiit, 
if  no  other  way  will  do.  But  even  with  these  precautions 
ihis  men  sometimes  get  torn.  I  am  told  he  had  a  man  bad- 
ly Jiurt  a  short  time  ago.  I  reckon  that  at  present  there 
:are  about  fifty  lions  altogether  in  England,  but  of  these  on- 
lly  a. certain  number  have  been  imported.  You  see,  they 
breed  like  cats,  —  have  a  litter  every  eight  months  if  you 
will  let  'em,  —  and  three,  four,  five,  or  six  at  a  litter.  The 
•confinement-bred  lions  seldom  live  very  lon^,  and  are  not 
to  be  compared  for  looks  to  the  forest-bred  beasts ;  but  of 
course  they  are  cheaper,  and  that  has  of  late  hurt  the  for- 
eign mackfit    The  tigers  come  from  India,  and  -don't  breed 


so  free  in  captivity.  The  tiger  is  not  lo  sullen  in  confine 
ment,  but  he  is  more  treacherous,  and  when  he  once  loses 
command  of  hisself,  there  is  not  a  pin  to  choose  between  him 
and  the  lion.  I  think  I  would  sooner  on  the  nbole  have 
truck  with  tlie  lion  than  the  tiger.  Some  people  will  tell 
you  that  there  is  no  vice  about  either.  Then  I  ask  them, 
now  is  it  that  men  who  have  to  do  with  'em  get  so  often 
torn  ?  It  is  very  easy  to  say  that  they  let  their  talons  out 
sometimes  unwittingly  into  a  chap's  flesh,  and  that  if  he  has 
presence  of  mind  he  will  lift  the  paw  and  tliink  nothing 
about  it.  But  when  you  feel  the  claws  goinir  into  the  flesh, 
an  inch  and  more,  may  I  never  if  you  can  help  dragging  the 
limb  away.  Then  the  beast  dra^s  his  way,  and  so  you  get 
torn,  and  the  blood  comes,  and  the  anim^  psutly  through 
the  sight  of  blood,  partly  through  a  feeling  of  desperation 
at  knowing  he  has  done  wrong,  lets  go  anyhow ;  and  the 
others  in  the  cage  with  him  catch  the  infection,  and  then  yon 
may  say  your  prayers.  The  dangeronsest  time,  ordinarily, 
to  interfere  with  lions  is  when  they  are  feeding,  especially  if 
they  are  gnawing  a  bone.  It  is  pretty  well  certain  death 
for  a  man  to  go  without  warning  to  an  old  lion  or  lioness  and 
try  to  drag  a  bone  away  from  it.  You  may  switch  them  away, 
but  it  is  very  dangerous.  Crockett  us^  to  take  the  moist 
liberties  with  liuns  feeding  of  any  man  I  ever  saw.  Then, 
there  are  seasons  when  if  there  be  a  lioness  in  a  cage,  both 
she  and  the  lions  that  are  with  her  are  well-nish  mad  with 
savacreness,  and  daren't  be  interfered  with  if  a  man  Talues 
his  life  a  button.  True,  tamers  have  to  go  among  them  then, 
else  business  would  be  at  a  stand-still ;  but  the  chap  that 
does  so  takes  his  life  in  his  hand.  I  fiincv  that  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  death  of  poor  Jack  ]^lacarthy.  They 
ought  to  have  had  the  irons  then;  for,  indeed,  when 
lions  are  like  this,  is  the  only  time  I  ever  knew  irons  to 
be  in  the  fire  in  case  of  accidents. 

The  lion-tamer  likes  to  get  his  beasts  as  young  as  he  can, 
because  then  they  are  more  easily  brought  into  order,  al- 
though, no  doubt,  there  are  many  instances  where  a  fuU- 
CTown  forest  lion  has  been  trained  to  high  perfection. 
vVhatever  is  the  reason,  the  forest  lions  are  more  utelll^ent 
and  teachable  than  those  bred  in  confinement.  The  lion- 
tamer  begins  by  t;iking  the  fiieding  of  them  into  his  own  hands* 
and  so  gets  them  to  know  him.  He  commences  feeding 
them  from  the  outside  of  the  den,  then  ventures  inside  to  one 
at  a  time,  always  carefully  keeping  his  face  to  the  animal 
and  avoiding  any  violence,  which  is  a  mistake  whenever  it 
can  be  avoided,  as  it  rouses  the  dormant  devil  in  the  beasts. 
Getting  to  handle  the  lion,  the  tamer  begins  by  stroking  him 
down  the  back,  gradually  working  up  to  the  head,  which  he 
begins  to  scratch,  and  the  lion,  whicn,like  the  cat,  likes  friction, 
begins  to  rub  his  head  against  the  hand.  AAHien  this  familiarity 
is  well  established,  a  board  is  handed  in  to  the  trainer,  which 
he  places  across  the  den  and  teaches  the  lion  to  jump  OTer 
it,  using  a  whip  with  a  thong,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of 
punishment.  Gradually  this  board  is  heightened,  tne  lion 
jumping  over  it  at  every  stage ;  and  then  come  the  hoops,&c., 
held  on  top  of  the  board  to  quicken  the  beast's  understand- 
ing. To  teach  the  animal  to  jump  over  the  trainer,  the 
latter  stoops  alongside  the  board,  so  that  when  the  lion 
clears  one  ne  clesirs  the  other ;  and  half  a  dozen  lessons  are 
ordinarily  about  sufficient  to  teach  this.  To  get  a  lion  to 
lie  down  and  allow  the  tamer  to  stand  on  him  is  more 
difficult.  It  is  done  by  flicking  the  beast  over  the  back 
with  a  small  "  tickling  "  whip,  and  at  the  same  time  pressing 
him  down  with  one  hand.  By  raising  his  head  and  taking 
hold  ot  the  nostril  with  the  right  hand,  and  the  under  lip 
and  lower  jaw  with  the  left,  the  lion,  by  this  pressure  on  the 
nostril  and  Up,  loses  greatly  the  power  of  his  jaws,  so  that 
a  man  can  pull  them  open  and  put  his  head  inside  the 
beast's  mouth,  the  feat  with  which  Van  Amburg's  name  was 
so  much  associated.  The  only  danger  is  lest  the  animal 
should  raise  one  of  his  fore-paws  and  stick  his  talons  in,  and 
if  he  does,  the  tamer  must  stand  fast  for  his  life  till  he  has 
shifted  the  paw.  Lion-hunting,  for  which  Maccomo  was  so 
famous,  is  never  to  be  attempted  except  with  young  animals. 
When  the  lion  begins  to  get  his  mane,  and  becomes  near 
full  m*own,  he  will  not  sutler  himself  to  be  so  driven  and 
bustled  about ;  and  so  it  b  that  the  animals  that  are  put 
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throasb  this  performance  are  so  often  changed.  But  most 
men  with  strong  nerves  and  high  courage  like  an  old  lion 
best  for  ordinary  performances.  His  training  is  sure  to  be 
better,  and  thej  take  their  chance  of  the  temper;  that 
always  grows  crustier  with  age.  But  there  are  compara- 
tireiy  few  old  lions  in  Endand.  It  takes  a  lion  well  into 
ten  years  to  come  to  his  full  growth ;  and  when  this  is  once 
attained,  confinement  seems  to  bear  uncommon  hard  upon 
them.  * 

Who  was  the  first  lion-king  in  this  country  ?    Well,  sir,  I 
can  tell  you  all  about  them,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  story  about 
menageries.  The  first  ereat  menagerie  proprietor  I  ever  heard 
any  thing  on  was  old  Wombwell,  who  was  ori;Tinally  a  shoe- 
maker  in  the  Commercial  Road,  and  who  first  trayelled  about 
with  a  bis  serpent.    Before  eyer  Van  Ambur^  was  heard 
on,  old  *^M;ncheFter  Jack"  was  doin^  the  uon-king  in 
one  of  Wombwell's  travelling  menageries,  well  on  to  fifty 
year  ago.      The  manager,  I  rememl^  well  his  name,  was 
Aromsgrove.    He  was  a  better  man — was  Manchester  Jack 
— than  Van  Amburg;  they  were  to  have  had  a  regular 
competition  once  at  Southampton,  and  lots  of  money  was  bet- 
ted over  the  matter,  but  before  the  time  came  the  American 
funked  on  it,  and  would  not  come  on.    Jack  took  to  hotel- 
keeping  in  Taunton,  with  Bromsgrove  for  head-waiter,  and 
die!  within  the  last  seyen  years.     Van  Amburg,  afler  hay- 
ing been  killed  on  paper  over  and  over  again,  his  back 
broken  twice  at  least,  and  his  head  once  swallowed  by  a  Royal 
Bengal  tiger,  died  in  his  bed  within  the  last  three  years ; 
bat  he  must  have  been  fearfully  scarred.     Some  of  the  old 
menagerie  stories  are  funny  enough,  sir,  although  there  is 
ffreweomeness  about  them  all.    Long  ago  two  men  called 
Gilbert  and  Atkins  had  a  joint  menagerie,  a  lioness  belong- 
ing to  which  got  loose  on  Salisbury  Plain,  while  the  cara- 
yana  were  hsdted  at  a  public-house  called  the  Pheasant. 
Springing  out  of  the  ditch,  she  seized  by  the  throat  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  mail-coach  and  tore  it  very  much  before 
she  let  go  her  hold,  after  the  guard  of  the  coach  had  fired  a 
shot  into  her  with  his  pistol.    Two  men  —  one  named  Mul- 
ter,  the  other  Reader — went  afler  her,  and  caught  her 
cowering  under  a  granary  raised  from  the  ground  on  arches. 
She  was  brought  back,  muzzled,  and  tied  T^ith  ropes,  and 
the  proprietors  bought  the  coach-horse,  and  drew  great  au- 
diences in  Salisbury  to  see  the  identical  beast  as  the  savage 
bmte  had  torn  so  badly.    Did  you  ever  hear  of  old  Wal- 
lace's fight  with  the  dogs  ?     George  Wombwell  was  at  very 
low  water,  and  not  knowing  how  to  get  his  head  up  again, 
he  thought  of  a  fi^ht  between  an  old  lion  he  had  —  some- 
times called  Wallace,  sometimes  Nero  —  and  a  dozen  of 
mastiff  dogs.    Wallace  was  tame  as  a  sheep,  I  knew  him 
well  —  I  wish  all  lions  were  like  him.    The  prices  of  admis- 
non  ranged  from  a  guinea  up  to  five  guineas,  and  every  seat 
waa  taken,  and  had  the  menagerie  been  three  times  as  large 
it  would  have  been  full.   It  was  a  queer  go  and  no  mistake  1 
Sometimes  the  old  lion  would  scratch  a  mmp  out  of  a  dog, 
and  sometimes  the  dogs  would  make  as  if  they  were  going 
to  worry  the  old  lion ;  but  neither  side  showed  any  serious 
fight,  and  at  length  the  patience  of  the  audience  got  ex- 
hausted, and  they  went  away  in  disgust.      George's  excuse 
was,  **  We  can't  make  'em  n^ht,  can  we,  if  they  won't  ?  " 
There  was  no  getting  over  Uus,  and  George  cleared  over 
£2000  by  the  night's  work. 

In  later  times  Crockett  m^de  the  greatest  name  for  him- 
Klf  of  any  lion-tamer,  not  in  England  alone  but  also  in  France, 
Germany,  and  America.  I  remember  well  the  time  when 
the  six  Uons  were  loose  at  one  time  in  Astley's,-  when  old 
Batty  had  the  place.  The  Sangers  had  sent  the  ben  sis  up 
from  Edmonton  the  ni2;ht  before.  Nobody  to  this  day 
knows  for  certain  how  they  got  out  of  their  dens,  but  it  was 
thought  at  the  time  that  some  of  the  grooms  —  with  whom 
Batty  never  was  popular,  he  used  to  fine  them  so  merci- 
lessly —  had  let  them  loose  maliciously  that  they  might  ^ret 
at  the  horses.  There  they  were,  anyhow,  loose  and  mad  in 
the  place,  smelling  the  horses  and  mad  to  get  at  them. 
They  had  already  killed  a  man  and  half  eaten  him,  when 
Cn)ckett  arrived ;  without  halting  for  an  instant  he  dashed  in 
smon^  them  single-handed,  with  only  a  switch  in  his  hand, 
and  I'm  blest  if  he  didn't  manage  to  den  them  all  sin'^le- 


handed.  That  was  nerve  for  you.  At  that  time  Crocketl 
never  drank.  Crockett's  histonr  was  a  strange  one.  His 
mother  was  the  finest  woman  I  ever  saw.  She  was  ex- 
hibited for  twenty  years  as  "  Miss  Cross,  the  Nottingham- 
shire giantess."  She  stood  six  feet  nine,  and  broad  in  pro- 
portion, with  quite  a  beautiful  face.  His  father  was  a 
musician  as  used  to  play  the  key-bngle,  and  the  pair  made  a 
good  deal  of  money.  The  way  Crockett  came  to  be  a  lion- 
king  was  curious.  He  was  a  fine-looking,  imposing  man,  a 
musician  in  Sangers'  Circus,  but  with  a  bad  chest,  which 
playing  affected.  When  Howes  and  Cushing  came  over 
DTom  America  with  their  circus  about  fifteen  years  ago,  they 
proved  to  be  too  many  for  the  home  circuses  of  the  day,  and 
m  search  of  novelty,  the  Sangers  determined  to  try  per- 
forming lions  firom  a  menagerie.  Crockett,  being  a  fin&- 
looking  man,  was  offered  the  billet  to  perform  them.  Origi- 
nally he  was  a  man  of  no  nerve  for  lion  performing,  or  any 
other  calling  requiring  determination ;  but,  afler  seeing  two 
or  three  others  go  into  the  den  with  impunity,  he  accepted 
the  job,  and  fol&wed  the  profession  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
Howes  and  Cushing  took  nim  to  America  at  £20  a  week,  to 
perform  the  animals  they  had  bought  fix)m  the  Sangers,  and 
after  being  in  the  States  for  about  two  years,  he  fell  down 
dead  as  he  was  ^*  going  on,"  about  midway  between  the 
dressing-room  and  the  circus.  This  was  at  Chicago.  Crockett 
was  bom  at  Prestei^,  in  Radnorshire,  and  several  times 
was  severely  torn  while  performing  lions. 

You  ask  about  Maccomo  ?  I  know  all  about  him  too. 
There  were  two  Maccomos  —  one  a  duffer,  the  other  the 
genuine  article.  Some  twenty  years  ago  George  Hilton's 
Menagerie  was  at  Manchester  fair,  with  '*  Kitty  "  Lee  for 
manager,  a  brother  of  the  Nelson  Lee  who  died  the  other 
day. '  "  Kitty's"  real  name  was  Jem,  but  everybody  called 
him  "Kitty."  Newsome,  who  was  the  performer  of  the 
lions,  had  left  without  an  hour's  notice,  and  Lee  was  aground. 
But  a  man  nailed  Jemmy  Strand,  who  kept  a  gingerbread- 
stand,  came  forwai^d,  and  volunteered  to  perform  wem  at  a 
moment's  notice,  and  Lee  christened  him  "  Maccomo  "  on 
the  spot.  Strand  was  an  Irishman,  like  poor  Macarthy; 
and  his  head  got  so  turned  by  success  that  nothing  comd  • 
be  done  with  him,  and  his  sauce  was  unbearable.  One  day 
at  Greenwich  fair,  a  musician,  playing  in  front  of  the 
menagerie,  came  to  Mr.  Maunders,  into  whose  hands  Hil- 
ton's Dusiness  had  passed,  and  told  him  that  there  was  a 
black  man  outside,  who  said  he  was  a  sailor  just  come 
home  from  sea,  and  would  like  to  get  a  job  with  the  wild 
beasts.  Mr.  Maunders  sent  for  him,  struck  a  bargain,  and 
sent  him  into  the  den  at  once,  and  the  black  man  proved  to 
have  a  wonderful  control  over  the  beasts,  so  that  tne  "  gin- 
gerbread king  "  lost  his  crown  at  once,  and  the  black  man 
got  his  name  of  Maccomo,  which  he  bore  until  he  died  of 
consumption  about  fifteen  months  ago.  Maccomo  was  the  most 
daring  man  among  lions  and  tigers  I  ever  saw.  He  never 
drank  any  thing  stronger  than  coffee,  but  he  always  believed 
he  would  meet  a  violent  death.  He  was  fearfully  torn,  over 
and  over  again,  but  not  killed.  It  was  riskier  for  him  than 
for  a  white  man,  if  it  be  true,  as  they  say,  that  the  beasts 
can  nose  a  black  man  and  are  mad  after  the  flavor  of  his 
flesh. 

These  are  about  the  leading  lion-kings  I  remember,  but 
there  have  been  many  others  of  less  note.  As  a  rule  drink 
is  what  plays  the  devil  with  them  all,  and  you  can  hardly 
wonder  at  it.  Ah  I  so  you  have  heanjk  about  lion-queens 
too,  have  you?  Well,  I  can  tell  you  all  about  them  also. 
The  first  lion-queen  came  out  in  Joe  Hilton's  circus,  at  the 
suggestion  of  "  Kitty  "  Lee,  to  counterbalance  the  attraction 
of  Crockett  as  a  lion-king,  and  he  proposed  that  Hilton's 
daup;hter  should  come  out  as  the  lion-queen,  as  she  had 
previously  been  in  the  den  with  the  lion.  He  proposed  that 
she  should  appear  under  the  name  of  '*  Madame  Pauline  de 
Vere,  the  Lady  of  Lions,"  and  so  she  did.  I  remember  her 
first  appearance  quite  well.  It  was  at  Stepney  fair,  and 
didn't  she  cut  a  dash  on  the  platform  in  front  of  the  men- 
agerie before  going  into  the  aen  1  At  this  time  Mr.  Womb- 
well's  menagerie  —  as  was  under  Edmonds'  management — 
had  an  excellent  group  of  wild  beasts,  and  Miss  Helen 
Chapman  (now  Mrs.  George  Sanger)  volunteered  to  perform 
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with  them  as  the  rival  lion-queen  to  Madame  de  Vere.  You 
may  have  heard  of  Miss  Chapman's  M>pearance  before  the 
Court  at  Windsor.  At  another  of  Wombwell's  menageries 
another  lion-queen  came  out  soon  after,  —  Miss  Helen  Blight, 

—  but  she  had  not  performed  lon^  before  she  was  killed  bj 
the  tiger.  It  was  at  Greenwich  fair,  and  I  was  in  the  mena- 
gerie at  the  time.  As  Miss  Blight  turned  from  one  tiger 
-~  the  oldest  —  to  perform  the  other,  the  old  devil,  with  a 
roar  and  a  lash  of  nis  tail,  sprang  at  her,  got  her  by  the 
throat,  and  tore  it  open  with  such  fury  that  she  was  dead 
before  they  got  her  out  of  the  den.  After  this  horrible  mis- 
chance, lion-queens  we  prohibited  by  order  of  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain ;  and  a  bad  day  it  was  for  the  treasury,  for  they  used  to 
fetch  the  money  in  better  than  any  thing  else.  But  it  was  time. 
Here  was  Helen  Blight  killed,  and  both  Madame  de  Vere 

—  Polly  Hilton  as  was  —  and  Miss  Chapman  had  been 
badly  torn  more  than  once. 

Lions  are  just  like  human  beings  —  every  one  has  got  his 
temper.  Some  you  might  trust  forever  till  they  tasted 
blood ;  others  you  cannot  watch  too  cautiously,  for  they  will 
pin  you  if  they  can.  And  then  in  confinement,  you  see, 
they  get  used  to  the  human  eye,  and  it  ceases  to  work  any 
effect  upon  them.  But  the  worst  time  for  the  performer  is 
when  the  lions  and  a  lioness  are  together  at  uie  season  I 
have  already  spoken  about  What  a  battle-royal  that  was 
once  at  Wevmouth  among  Sanger's  lions  I  There  were  five 
lions  and  a  lioness.  One  of  the  lions  used  to  be  brought 
oat  of  a  morning  and  driven  in  a  fancy  car  round  the  town 
with  a  lady  beside  him,  the  pair  representing  Britannia  and 
the  British  lion.  One  morning,  when  we  came  to  take  out 
this  Uon,  we  found  the  den  a  pool  of  blood  and  the  lions 
fighting  furiously  with  each  other,  their  manes  up,  their 
talons  out,  and  their  eyes  flashing.  We  all  funked  on  it  — 
we  lion-kings.  There  was  Crockett,  Bill  Phubbs,  Billv 
Strand,  "  the  ginger-bread  king,"  "  Nosey  Joe  "  —  a  well- 
known  tamer,  so  called  because  his  nose  had  J>een  split  right 
open  by  a  blow  from  a  leopard's  paw— and  myself;  and  not 
one  of  us  would  venture.  But  George  Sanger  did.  Snatch- 
ing the  handwhip,  he  jumped  off  the  wheel  of  the  carriage 
into  the  den,  shot  in  among  the  beasts,  beat  the  lions  on  one 
aide,  and  the  lioness  on  the  other,  and  made  a  barrier  be- 
tween of  the  boards  that  we  shoved  in  to  him.  Then  Crockett 
got  his  nerve  again,  and  at  the  termination  of  the  equestrian 
performance,  he  brought  the  five  males  into  the  ring,  and 
put  them  through  their  regular  feats. 

Why,  it's  not  long  ago  since  some  lions  were  nearly  loose 
in  Islington.  Perhaps  vou  have  seen  '*  one-armed  Reeves." 
Some  few  years  ago  ne  had  been  taken  on  as  feeder  to 
some  lions  in  a  circus  in  the  Agricultural  Hall.  All  of  a 
sudden  the  cry  rose,  "  The  lions  are  loose  1  the  lions  are 
loose  1 "  and  Keeves  came  rushing  up  the  corridor  streaming 
with  blood,  and  making  wildly  for  tne  street.  Mr.  Layard, 
the  under-secretary  of  the  hall,  caught  him,  and  laid  him 
down  on  the  floor,  bandaged  the  arm,  and  sent  for  the  doc- 
tor. He  went  in  the  hospital,  where  his  arm  had  to  be  am- 
putated, and  all  just  because  one  of  the  lions  suddenly  got 
nold  of  it  as  he  was  settling  the  straw  by  the  door  of  the  den 
while  as  yet  he  was  unused  to  the  beasts. 

If  you  could  stop  long  enough,  sir,  I  could  tell  you  lots 
more  about  lion-taming  and  lion-tamers ;  •but  you  say  you 
must  go.  Well,  in  parting,  let  nA  tell  you  that  I  think  the 
wisest  thing  the  Lond  Chancellor  could  do  would  be  to  abol- 
ish lion-kings  as  well  as  lion-aueens.  They  risk  their  lives 
several  times  a  day,  and  that  for  no  useful  object  whatsoever. 


THE  Wrr  AND  WISDOM  OF  GEORGE  ELIOT. 

• 

We  will  not  say  that  the  writer  who  signs  herself 
^  Creorge  Eliot "  is  the  only  female  humorist  who  has  written 
in  English,  for  there  is  much  delicate  and  subtle  humor  in 
Miss  'niackera3r's  fury  stories,  much  humor,  usually  of  the 
broad  and  indelicate  kind,  in  Lady  Mary  Wortley-Mon- 
tague's  letters,  and  wonderful  power  of  humorous  observa- 
tion in  Miss  Austen's  novels ;  but  undoubtedly  George  Eliot 
is  the  only  woman  of  our  time  whose  writings  would  be 
remembered  for  their  humor  alone,  or  whose  sayings,  just 


now  ooUected  into  a  volume  by  themselves,  are  at  all  likely, 
like  Shakspeare's  sayings,  to  pass  into  the  substance  of  the 
language.  Humor  is  not  one  of  the  feminine  faculties,  and 
least  of  all  humor  like  George  Eliot's  humor,  whidi  ii 
essentially  an  expression  of  shrewdness,  of  keen,  bard  sense, 
rising  occasionally  to  the  level  of  true,  though  ustially  earthly 
wisdom.  There  is  nothing  exactly  like  it  that  we  know  of 
in  our  language.  The  author  herself^  to  judc^e  from  occa- 
sional turns  of  style,  has  a  notion  that  on  this  side  of  }^r 
head  she  has  some  relation  to  Thackeray ;  but  Thackeray 
could  no  more  have  created  Mrs.  Poyser  than  George  Eliot 
could  have  created  Major  Pendennis,  — he  could  not  have 
made  her  so  shrewd  and  incisive  and  witty,  yet  with  so 
little  of  the  anatomist  about  her  inner  character.  Still  less 
is  she  like  Charles  Lamb,  whose  grotesquely  felicitous  con- 
ceits are  foreign  to  her  whole  style ;  or  Charles  Dickens, 
with  his  keen  eye  for  the  incongruities  of  the  people  and 
minds  that  he  had  known.  No  character  throughout  Geoive 
Eliot's  long  repertoire  is  in  the  least  grotesque.  There  is  a 
resemblance  between  her  humor  and  that  of  Shakspeare, 
who  mi^ht  have  written  the  wonderful  scene  in  the  inn 
parlor  m  **  Silas  Mamer,"  a  scene  which  of  itself  would 
stamp  her  rank  as  a  dramatbt;  but  Shakspeare  b  less 
dependent  upon  the  relation  of  his  humor  to  the  mouth  in 
which  it  is  Dlaced,  and  seldom  gives  such  an  impression  of 
mere  shrewoness,  or  approaches  so  close  to  the  ocotch  form 
of  wit,  the  basis  of  which  b  worldly  wbdom.  Thb,  for  in- 
stance, is  utterly  Scotch,  —  a  perfect  illustration  of  the  word 
"  pawky : "  —  **  *  You're  right  there,  Tookey :  there's  allays 
two  'pinions ;  there's  the  'pinion  a  man  has  of  himsen,  and 
there  s  the  'pinion  other  folks  have  on  him.  There'd  be 
two  'pinions  about  a  cracked  bell,  if  the  bell  could  hesr 
itself.'^" 

And  no  one  ignorant  of  George  Eliot,  but  familiar  with 
that  prince  of  the  novelbts  who  teach  by  innuendo,  Gait,  the 
one  great  humorist  whom  Englishmen  have  never  reeog- 
nizea  or  have  speedily  forgotten,  would  doubt  to  whom  to 
ascribe  this  sayms  of'^  Dol^  Winthrop  herself,  a  character 
almost  or  quite  unique  in  the  literature  of  fiction :  — 

"  Do[ly,  — ^You  must  fix  on  a  name  for  it,  because  it  must  have 
a  name  giv'  it  when  its  christened.  SUaa.  —  My  mother's  name 
was  Hephzibah,  and  my  little  sbter  was  named  after  her.  Z/ofifjr. 
— Eh  1  that's  a  hard  name.  I  partly  think  it  bn't  a  christened 
name.  Silas.  —  It's  a  Bible  name.  DoUif.  —  Then  I've  no  call 
to sjpeak  again  it;  but  you  see  I'm  no  scholard,  and  I'm  slow  at 
catching  the  words.  My  husband  says  I'm  allays  like  as  if  I 
was  putting  the  haft  for  the  handle — that's  what  he  says — for 
he's  very  sharp,  God  help  him  1  But  it  was  awk'ara  calling 
your  little  sister  by  such  a  hard  name,  when  you'd  got  nothing 
big  to  sapr,  like  —  wasn't  it,  Master  Mamer  ?  SUaa. —  We  callea 
her  Eppie.  Dolly,  —  Well,  if  it  was  noways  wrong  to  shorten 
the  name,  it  'ud  be  a  deal  handier." 

Thb  gibe,  too,  at  old  age  might  have  appeared  in  Dean 
Ramsay's  collection ;  though  there  is  a  toucn  of  bitterness  in 
it,  a  taste  of  vitriol,  an  appreciation  of  the  evil  side  of  human 
nature,  ordinarily  absent  from  Scotch  humor,  which,  oflen 
severe,  is  very  seldom  cruel:  —  ''It  seems  as  if  them  as 
aren't  wanted  here,  are  th'  only  folks  as  aren't  wanted  i'  th' 
other  world."  '<  Annuitants  never  die  "  b  the  English  form 
of  that  epigram,  and  though  more  direct  and  inteHi^ble,  b 
infinitely  less  shrewd,  covers  within  its  range  much  less  of 
the  discontent  youth  feels  with  age.  ^  I'm  not  denyin'  the 
women  are  foolish ;  God  Almighty  made  them  to  match  the 
men,"  b  just  one  of  the  sentences  one  would  expect  fit>m 
those  grand  old  women,  the  last  generation  of  Scotch  ladies, 
such  as  Scott  knew  and  worshipped ;  and  so  b  thb  illustra- 
tion of  the  power  of  habit,  an  illustration  curious  for  the 
brevity  and  force  with  which  recognition  of  that  power  and 
dislike  for  it  are  both  expressed.  *'  A  maggot  must  be  bom 
i'  the  rotten  cheese  to  like  it,  I  reckon."  In  many  of  Mrs. 
Poyser's  best  remarks  the  humor  consists  solely  in  the 
laughing  surprise  created  by  their  unexpected  shrewdness, 
in  Uie  wonder  the  reader  feels  at  being  compelled  to  gi^e 
admiring  assent  to  what,  afler  all,  is  a  very  simple  proposi- 
tion :  —  "If  you  could  make  a  pudding  wi'  thinking  o  the 
batter,  it  'ud  be  easy  getting  dinner."    ^  It's  poor  eatia^ 
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vhere  the  flavor  o'  the  meat  lies  i'  the  cruets.  There's 
folks  as  make  bad  batter,  and  tnistea  to  the  salt  t'  hide  it" 
Or  this,  in  condemnation  of  the  habit  of  perpetually  praising 
the  dead:  —  ''It's  but  little  good  you'll  do  a-watenng  the 
last ymr's crop."  Or  this,  ''I  know  the  waj  o'  wives; 
thej  set  one  on  to  abuse  their  husbands,  and  then  they  turn 
round  on  one  and  praise  'em  as  if  they  wanted  to  sell  'em." 
<"!£  Old  Harry's  a  mind  to  do  a  bit  o'  kindness  for  a  holi- 
ddjf  like,  who's  got  any  thing  aeainst  it  ?  "  *<  As  for  age, 
vhat  that's  worth  depends  on  me  quality  o'  the  liquor." 
Tliis  is  the  shrewdness  of  insight,  not  the  shrewdness 
which  comes  of  observation,  like  this  description  of  a 
Scotch  gardener,  perhaps  the  very  best  description  of 
that  kind  of  conceited  efficient  ever  put  into  words: 
—'^ You're  mighty  fond  o'  Craig;  but  for  my  part,  I 
tiiink  he's  welly  like  a  cock  as  thinks  the  sun's  rose  o' 
porpose  to  hear  him  crow."  Nor  is  it  the  shrewdness  bom 
ot'  long  experience  of  men,  like  that  which  gives  point  to 
this  profound  saving  of  Rochefoucauld,  in  illustration  of  the 
effect  of  subservience  upon  manner : — ''Awkwardness  some- 
times disappears  in  the  camp,  never  in  the  court ; "  or  to 
this  other,  —  **  Bank  is  to  merit  what  dress  is  to  a  pretty 
woman ; "  or  to  this,  —  "  However  much  we  distrust  the 
sincerity  of  others,  we  believe  them  most  to  be  sincere  when 
talking  to  ourselves : "  or  to  this,  perhaps  the  most  subtly 
true  remark  even  Rochefoucauld  ever  made,  —  ^  We  can  for- 
gire  those  who  bore  us,  but  never  those  who  are  bored  by 
Ds."  The  humor  here  is  clearly  the  result  of  knowledge  so 
wide  that  all  men  who  read  its  conclusion  recognize  that  it 
is  accurate,  and  it  does  not  spring  from  any  depth  of  mental 
power,  as  that  of  George  £hot  seems  to  do,  even  when  she 
u  only  shrewd,  as  in  Mr.  Tulliver's  summary  of  the  use  of 
brain  to  women  :  —  "  An  over-'cute  woman  is  no  better  nor 
alon^-tailed  sheep — she'll  fetch  none  the  bigger  price  for 
thaf^ 

Sometimes,  however,  George  Eliot  rises  above  this  level, 
and  then  she  curiously  enou^  suggests,  as  Rochefoucauld 
always  seems  to  us  to  do,  not  any  rival  humorist,  but  the 
one  man  whose  writings,  without  being  humorous,  have  had 
all  the  effect  of  humor  on  men's  minds,  the  wise  king  of 
of  IsraeL  It  is  a  curious  bit  of  evidence  for  the  tradition 
that  Solomon  wrote  most  of  the  proverbs  which  bear  his 
name,  and  did  not  merely  collect  them,  that  the  proverbs 
of  the  fine  French  gentleman  are  so  like  those  of  the  first 
King  of  Israel  who  was  porphyrogenitus,  the  indolent,  sen- 
soal,  luxurious  sayer  of  saymgs  which,  for  their  bourgeois 
ibrewdness  and  adaptability  to  life,  obtained  acceptance 
among  all  peoples.  "The  wit  of  most  women  rather 
strengthens  their  folly  than  their  reason,"  is  a  biting  sen- 
tence that  might  have  come  out  of  the  Proverbs,  whose 
testimony  as  to  woman  is  identical  in  spirit,  thoueh  not,  of 
eourse,  in  form,  with  Bartle  Massey's  fiunous  diatnbe  against 
the  sex  in  "  Adam  Bede : " — 

''Nonsense  1  It's  the  silliest  lie  a  sensible  man  like  yon  ever 
bdiered,  to  sav  a  woman  makes  a  house  comfortable.  It's  a 
ROTj  got  up,  oecanse  the  women  are  there,  and  something  must 
be  found  for  'em  to  do.  I  tell  vou  there  isn't  a  thing  under  the 
ma  that  needs  to  be  done  at  au,  but  what  a  man  cau  do  better 
than  a  woman,  unless  it's  bearing  children,  and  theif  do  thai  in  a 
foor  make-afuji  wof;  it  had  better  ha'  been  left  to  the  men 
—it  had  better  na'  beeu  left  to  the  men.  I  tell  yon,  a 
woman  'oil  bake  you  a  pie  every  week  of  her  life,  and  never 
eome  to  see  that  the  hotter  th'  oven  the  shorter  the  time.  I 
tell  jon,  a  woman  'nil  make  your  porridge  every  day  for 
tveotj  years,  and  never  think  of  measuring  the  proportion 
iMweea  the  meal  and  the  milk — a  little  more  or  less,  she'll 
think,  doesn't  signify :  the  porridge  will  be  awk'ard  now  and 
then:  if  its  wrong,  it's  snmmat  in  the  meal,  or  its  summat  in 
the  milk,  or  its  summat  in  the  water.  .  .  Don't  tell  me  about 
God  having  made  such  creatures  to  be  companions  for  us !  I 
don't  say  but  he  might  make  Eve  to  be  a  companion  to  Adam 
ia  paradise — there  was  no  cooking  to  be  spoilt  there,  and  no 
other  wonum  to  cackle  with  and  make  mischief;  though  you 
Ke  wlutt  mischief  she  did  as  soon  as  she'd  an  opportunity. 
Bttt  it's  an  impious,  unscriptnral  opinion  to  say  a  woman's  a 
Uosing  to  a  man  now;  you  might  as  well  say  adders  and 
*aspB  and  foxes  and  wild  beasts  are  a  blessing,  when  they're 
^J  die  erils  that  belong  to  this  state  o'  probation,  which  it's 
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lawful  for  a  man  to  keep  as  clear  of  as  he  can  in  this  life, 
hoping  to  get  quit  of  'em  forever  in  another — hoping  to  get 
qmt  of  'em  forever  in  another." 

This  fix>m  Rochefoucauld  is  Solomon  all  over,  though  the 
opinion  it  contains  is  the  opposite  of  that  of  the  great  king, 
who  hated  fools,  probably  for  the  reason  that  makes  "  good 
society"  hate  them,  they  are  so  very  seldom  amusins. 
Bray  a  fool  in  a  mortar,  sayd  the  King,. and  you  get  only 
foohshness.  "  I  have  tried  George  of  Denmark  sober, 
said  Charles  II.,  himself  a  sayer  of  sayings,  "  and  I  have 
tried  him  drunk,  and  drunk  or  sober  there  is  nothing  in 
him."  "  We  may  cure  a  fool  of  his  folly,"  says  Rochefou- 
cauld, who  hated  not  folly,  but  temper, '.'  but  there  is  no 
cure  for  a  cross-grained  man."  George  Eliot  deals  little 
with  fools, — her  only  proverb  about  them,  we  think,  is  that 
"  An  ass  may  bray  a  good  while  before  he  shakes  the  stare 
down,"  which  is  not  half  as  good  as  the  old  one  about  set^ 
ting  the  Thames  on  fire, —  and,  so  far  as  we  remember,  has 
not  been  at  the  trouble  to  paint  one,  for  Lisbeth  Bede, 
though  foolish,  is  no  fool ;  but  she  often  rises  to  this  level 
of  wisdom  based  on  shrewdness,  as  when  she  says,  "  A 
feeling  of  revenge  is  not  worth  much,  that  you  should  care 
to  keep  it."  "  Nothing  is  so  good  as  it  seems  beforehand  " 
is  her  variation  on  "Yanitas  vanitatum,"  and  in  these 
sentences  Solomon  and  Rochefoucauld  alike  would  have 
recognized  an  equal.  "  In  the  vain  laughter  of  folly  wis- 
dom hears  half  its  applause:" — "Women  think  walls  are 
held  together  with  honey."  "  To  manase  men  one  ought 
to  have  a  sharp  mind  m  a  velvet  sheau."  "  A  woman's 
lot  is  made  for  her  by  the  love  she  accepts."  "  Half  the 
sorrows  of  women  would  be  averted,  if  they  could  repress 
the  speech  they  know  to  be  useless,  nay,  the  speech  they 
had  resolved  not  to  utter."  "  Reduced  to  a  map,  one's  free- 
hold seems  insignificant,"  —  a  curious  form  of  the  Hebrew 
saying  about  "comparing  themselves  with  themselves." 
"  I  our  trouble's  easy  borne  when  everybody  ^ves  it  a  lift 
for  you."  "  A  neignborly  man  must  let  himseff  be  cheated 
a  little."  "  To  the  sentinel  that  hour  is  regal  when  he  comes 
on  guard."  "  Wise  books  for  half  the  truths  they  hold  art 
honored  tombs." 
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A  SUGGESTION  was  made  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Brit- 
ish Association,  to  measure  civilization  by  soap.  So  much 
soap  used  per  head,  in  proportion  to  a  population,  so  far — 
it  was  argued  —  might  we  reasonably  infer  that  the  popu- 
lation in  question  had  progressed  in  civilization,  or  re- 
mained yet  in  the  condition  of  dark  and  unablutionary 
ages.  Perhaps  the  true  test  of  the  same  progress  mi^ht  be 
found,  not  precisely  in  the  quantity  of  our  soap,  but  m  the 
quality  of  our  servants.  Real  civilization  without  good 
servants  is  simply  impossible,  unless  indeed  some  more 
benevolent  Mr.  Home  will  summon  spirits  from  the  vasty 
deep  under  our  tables,  to  serve  what  is  placed  upon  them, 
like  the  mysterious  hands  in  the  "  White  Gat ; "  or  some 
sublimer  Watt  ^ould  invent  a  machine  which  can  not  only 
cook,  wash,  and  iron,  but  open  doors,  announce  visitors, 
make  beds,  and  hand  round  the  dishes  of  a  dxner  Russe, 
The  more  beautiful  and  sumptuous  we  make  our  houses, 
our  furniture,  our  equipages,  and  our  feasts,  the  more 
urgent  becomes  the  need  of  refined  and  well-trained  ser- 
vants, and  the  more  deplorable  and  ridiculous  the  failure 
of  our  costly  efforts  if  we  lack  them.  Better  is  a  dinner 
of  herbs  wherewith  a  cook  intermeddleth  not,  than  a  ban- 

auet  of  turtle  over  whose  preparation  a  culinary  witch  of 
lie  Macbeth  order  has  presided.  Better  is  it  to  live  in  a 
tent,  and  eat  with  our  fingers,  than  to  dwell  in  a  paradise 
of  ormolu  and  knick-knacks,  haunted  by  an  unwashed 
spectre  of  the  Broken,  and  discover  frequently  that  our 
forks,  spoons,  and  plates  have  done  duty  since  their  last 
purification.  In  America,  at  this  moment,  the  effort  to 
carry  out  all  the  luxurious  devices  and  enjoy  the  elegan- 
cies of  a  high-pressure  modem  civilization,  with  such  tools 
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as  Irish  Judys  and  Biddys,  is  driving  half  tlie  ladies  of  the 
country  to  distraction  and  despair.  The  grind  of  the 
machinery  is  heard  above  all  the  music  of  hfe,  and  mere 
discord  and  disappointment  are  the  result. 

It  is,  I  believe,  a  very  great  mistake  to  ima^ne,  as  many 
people  seem  inclined  to  do,  that  the  present  order  of  prog- 
ress must  inevitably  land  us,  here,  in  a  state  of  things  as 
miserable  as  that  which  prevails  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
that  the  only  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  cling  to  every  frag- 
ment of  the  wreck  of  the  old  patriarchal  order  which  may 
come  within  our  grasp.  There  is  no  mere  chance  of  restor- 
ing the  old  relations  between  masters  and  servants  in 
Enc^land,  than  of  bringing  back  Roman  slavery  or  Saxon 
serfdom ;  and  those  emp&yers  who  complain  hourly  that 
"  things  are  altered,"  are  as  foolish  as  the  travellers  who, 
when  they  have  reached  a  Southern  land,  lament  that  they 
no  longer  find  the  customs  and  comforts  of  the  North.  The 
great  world  has  spun  down  several  **  grooves  of  change  " 
since  Shakspeare^  Adam  was  presented  as  a  pattern  of 
what  servants  in  ^'  good  old  times  "  used  to  be,  and  it  is 
rather  unreasonable  to  exp>ect  that  a  type  which  was  dying 
out  in  the  Elizabethan  age,  should  be  found  flourishing  in 
that  of  Victoria.  AVhat  we  have  got  to  do  in  this  genera- 
tion is,  not  to  revert  to  the  old  order  of  domestic  relations 
which  had  its  place  in  a  former  order  of  society  at  large, 
but  to  take  care  that  the  new  order,  which  is  in  process  of 
formation,  shall  be  such  as  will  best  secure  the  welfare  of 
both  employers  and  employed  \  and  shall  certainly  not 
degenerate  into  that  anarchy  which,  as  I  have  just  re- 
marked, is  simply  the  ruin  of  all  our  laboriously  constructed 
civilization.  It  is  quite  an  open  question,  as  yet,  what  this 
new  order  may  be,  either  one  actually  an  improvement  on 
the  past,  or  one  very  little  better  than  that  which  is  mak- 
ing America  the  purgatory  of  mistresses.  If  mistaken 
friends  of  servants  wul  persist  in  disparaging  domestic 
service  as  a  degradation,  and  so  deter  the  best  men  and 
women  of  the  workiu^^-class  from  undertaking  it  as  an  em- 
ployment, of  course  the  despised  profession  will  be  filled 
DV  despicable  persons ;  and  if  mistresses  will  persist  in 
cnildisn  efforts  to  claim  a  power  which  has  passed  from 
their  hands,  and  servants  will  persist  in  the  no  less  childish 
effort  to  combine  the  pleasures  of  a  nomade  existence,  with 
the  largest  profits  of  an  employment  whose  first  condition 
is  fixity  01  tenure,  then  indeed  there  is  nothing  before 
either  one  or  the  other  but  disappointment  and  mutual 
recriminations  without  end.  But  I  ao  not  believe  that  any 
of  these  rocks  are  unavoidable.  The  notion  that  the  per- 
sonal services,  and  immediate  receipt  of  directions,  involved 
in  domesticity,  are  things  in  themselves  degrading,  is  one  of 
the  grossest  of  the  fallacies  and  vulgarest  of  the  vulgarisms 
of  the  day.  As  a  recent  admirable  essay  on  the  '^  Service 
of  the  Poor  "  well  shows,  there  is  no  position  in  which  per- 
fect disinterestedness  and  devotion  can  be  more  thoroughly 
displayed  than  in  faithful  service.  The  payment  and  re- 
ceipt of  wages,  so  far  from  detracting  firom  the  honorable- 
ncss  of  the  relation,  places  both  master  and  servant  on  a 
footing  of  plain  justice  whereon  their  mutual  kindliness 
and  "  works  of  supererogation  "  can  be  displayed,  infinitely 
better  than  on  any  other  ground.  The  difierence  is  seen 
when  men  or  women  consent  to  live  as  unsalaried  depen- 
dents on  persons  not  called  on  to  support  them.  No  ob- 
server can  hesitate  to  say  that  a  paid  servant,  free  to  come 
and  go,  neither  owing  nor  claiming  any  pecuniary  obliga- 
tion, holds  a  far  better  and  more  really  respectable  attitude 
than  that  of  such  an  unpaid  dependent,  whose  services, 
however  devoted,  never  wholly  suffice  to  wipe  away  the 
semblance  of  obligation  for  material  benefits.  To  talk  of 
being  a  "  hireling  '*  as  detracting  from  the  beauty  of  any 
service,  hi;5h  or  low,  is  simply  absurd.  The  clergyman, 
who  lives  on  his  tithes,  preaches  '*  hirclinz  **  sermons ;  the 
soldier,  who  pockets  his  pay,  dies  a  *'  hireling's  "  death  at 
the  cannon's  mouth ;  the  poet,  who  condescends  to  send  to 
his  banker  his  publisher's  cheque,  has  but  a  '*  hireling's  " 
inspiration  —  in  any  sense  in  wnich  a  faithful  butler,  house- 
keeper, maid,  or  groom  can  be  said  to  do  "  hireling  " 
service  to  master  or  mistress.  The  evil  repute  of  such 
contracts  has  come  out  of  this:  that  the  two  parties  to 


them  do  not  keep  them  eaually  honestly.  The  employer 
usually  pays  the  wages  he  nas  engaged  to  pay  with  tolep* 
able  punctuality ;  and  il^  he  should  attempt  to  tender  a 
shilling  short  money,  or  a  shilling  of  base  coin,  the  de- 
frauded servant  would  quickly  obtain  justice.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  servant  (how  often  we  do  not  care  to 
speculate)  gives  short  service  or  bad  service  for  his  wages, 
and  the  master  has  no  remedy  save  to  send  him  away  and 
find  another,  who  will  perhaps  do  just  the  same.  The  di»- 
honestv  in  the  one  case  is,  beyond  question,  quite  as  ?reat 
as  in  the  other,  though  habit  has  so  tar  dulled  us  to  its  ob- 
servation, that  we  hardly  pass  any  strong  censure  on  in- 
stances of  it';  while  a  mere  rumor  that  a  ^ntleman  had 
offered  his  footman  a  bad  half-crown,  would  set  a  county 
gossiping  for  a  month.  All  the  result  apparent  is  this 
unfortunate  prejudice  against  household  service  in  general, 
a  prejudice  which  ou^ht  to  be  limited,  and  very  mventlj 
directed  against  the  dishonest  kind  of  eye-service  aforesaid. 

Again,  it  is  not  at  all  inevitable  that  employers  shall  go 
on,  as  so  many  still  do,  waging  ineffectual  strife,  to  keep 
up  patriarchal  authority  over  uieir  households.  We  have 
had  a  great  deal  too  much  of  this  kind  of  thing  in  all  rclar 
tions  of  life.  The  moral  freedom  which  God  himself  has 
thought  so  precious,  that  to  give  it  play  he  has  permitted 
all  me  sin  and  misery  of  the  world,  that  Divine  boon, 
without  which  no  growth  of  soul  is  possible,  has  been  for 
generation  after  generation  cribbed  and  curtailed  for  nine- 
tenths  of  the  human  race,  till  half  its  siprnificance  is  lost. 
The  despotic  husband  has  prided  himseLf  on  making  his 
wife  his  puppet;  the  despotic  father  has  taken  it  as  his 
duty  to  dam  up  every  spring  of  his  children's  minds  which 
did  not  flow  at  his  bidding.  The  tyrant  mistress  of  a 
household  has  interfered  and  controlled  and  invaded  the 
natural  freedom  of  everv  creature  around  her,  till  her  petty 
laws  have  become  the  shackles  in  which  they  are  compelled 
to  move  through  life.  To  learn  to  respect  the  lawiiil 
'freedom  of  others,  and  to  consider  anv  invasion  of  it  as  an 
act,  not  of  nobility,  but  of  meanness,  is  one  of  the  first  les- 
sons we  have  now  to  acquire  in  all  relations  of  life.  At  all 
events,  whether  wives  and  children  may  or  may  not  con- 
tinue to  suffer  oppression,  it  is  clear  that  servants  will  do 
so  no  lon^r,  and  that  the  condition  of  any  peace  in  our 
households  must  be  the  relinquishment  of  despotism. 
Practically,  I  conceive  the  difficulty  of  regulating  a  house, 
and  preservinj^  order  and  morality,  while  abandoning  all 
needless  intcrlerence,  might  be  met  far  more  easily  than  is 
supposed.  Especially  ought  the  first  contract  to  include  a 
precise  specification  of  what  the  employer  expects  in  the 
way  of  attention  to  hours,  and  beyona  tnis,  there  ought  to 
be  the  greatest  caution  observed  in  adding  any  bond  of 
restriction.  It  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  m)m  first  to  last 
that  the  whole  connection  amounts  to  this :  that  the  ser- 
vant engages  for  a  certain  price  to  do  certain  things.  He 
does  not  for  that  price  sell  himself  body  and  soul  to  be 
obedient  to  his  employer  in  all  things — though  half  the 
masters  and  mistresses  in  the  world  are  absurd  enough  to 
act  as  if  such  were  the  case. 

Lastly,  I  earnestly  hope  it  is  not  inevitable  that  servants 
shall  remain,  as  they  have  been  called  of  late,  the  Bedouins 
of  the  Pantry ;  livin<;  in  a  constant  state  of  migration  from 
place  to  place.  No  hope  remains  of  establishing  any  thing 
like  a  proper  state  of  thin^  so  lon^  as  this  abominable 
practice  prevails.  No  justice  can  be  done,  even  if  the 
servant  means  to  do  it,  during  his  brief  term,  to  his 
employer ;  for  it  is  in  the  very  nature  of  domestic  service 
to  require  a  certain  length  of  experience  of  -he  habits  of 
each  lamily,  the  articles  of  their  common  use,  th^ir  arrange- 
ments wim  their  tradesmen,  the  names  of  thjir  visitors, 
and  a  dozen  other  matters.  To  go  through  the  trouble  of 
training  a  servant,  and  then  discover  that  he  or  she  never 
intended  to  allow  us  to  reap  the  harvest  of  our  trouble,  is 
to  be,  strictly  speaking,  cheated  of  time  and  labor,  and 
often  in  a  way  for  which  twice  the  servant's  wages  would 
not  compensate.  As  to  the  higher  and  more  kindly  rela- 
tions which  ought  to  grow  up  on  the  bare  rock  of  justice, 
they  are,  of  course,  in  such  cases  utterly  out  of  the  question. 
Neither  the  servant  nor  the  employer  can  look  on  each 
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oikr  save  as  cheating  and  cheated ;  and  as  to  personal 
interest  and  attachment,  it  would  be  merely  a  mockery  to 
ta^  of  them  nnder  the  conditions  of  a  three-months'  visit 
to  the  kitchen.  The  result  of  the  modem  plan  is  simply 
that  die  hearts  of  mistresses  are  made  sore  and  hard ;  and 
the  servants,  when  their  prime  is  over,  end  in  an  immense 
somber  of  cases  by  sinking,  unnoticed  by  any  one,  into  the 
wards  of  the  workhouse,  where  they  are  left  to  ponder  on 
<*  the  days  when  they  went  gypsying  "  at  their  leisure. 

To  stop  altogether  this  wretched  fashion,  which  the 
present  facilities  of  locomotion  and  advertisement,  and  the 
restlessness  of  the  age,  have  together  brought  about,  is  of 
coarse  beyond  hop^  Tet  I  think  a  good  deal  might  be 
done  which  is  not  yet  done  towards  putting  a  strong  check 
ooit.  In  the  fint  place,  a  practice  long  prevalent  in 
Ireland  might  be  generally  adopted  by  ladies  in  England. 
Each  servant,' on  leaving  a  place,  should  obtain  what  is 
called  a  "  discharge ; "  a  paper  written  by  his  employer, 
stating  when  he  entered  and  when  he  quitted  his  service. 
To  thu  may  be  added  a  bene  decessit  of  praise,  if  deserved. 
Each  new  employer  reads  these  papers  before  making  an 
engagement,  and  the  check  on  frequent  changes  which 
mvolTe  the  production  of  scores  of  discharges  to  account 
for  ten  years  of  service,  is  consequently  very  considerable. 
Nothing  would  be  easier  than  for  mistresses  to  offer  their 
lenrants  such  papers  and  recommendations  when  deserved, 
till  by  degrees  the  practice  should  become  sufficiently  gen- 
eral to  make  the  possession  of  good  ones  an  object  of 
ambition.  In  any  case,  the  discovery  that  a  servant 
balntually  leaves  nis  or  her  places  after  short  service, 
should  be  held  to  be  a  &ult  of  magnitude  sufficient  to  bar 
admission  into  any  well-managed  household,  where  he  will 
probably  only  come  to  infuse  a  spirit  as  wayward  as  his 
own.  And  on  the  other  hand,  the  value  and  confidence  to 
be  given  to  old  and  faithful  servants,  and  Uie  encourage- 
ment to  young  ones  to  remain  fixed  in  one  place  till  tliey 
retch  a  similar  position  of  trust  and  regard,  can  hardly  be 
orerstrained.  It  b  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  true 
hmnan  friendship  between  a  good  man-servant  and  his 
master,  or  a  good  maid  and  her  mistress,  may  and  ought  to 
be  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  honorable,  and  blessed  which 
the  catalogue  of  earthly  relationships  can  include ;  and 
when  we  reflect  how  often  it  is  spoiled  and  marred,  our 
hearts  bum  within  us  with  recret  and  indicrnation. 


THEATRICAL  REHEARSALS. 

FsoFLs  who  have  hitherto  described  rehearsals  have 
dwelt  chiefly  on  the  paucity  of  gaslights  and  on  the  fact  of 
the^  actresses  being  in  everv-^Eiy  dress  —  peculiarities  at 
which,  without  any  great  efiort  of  imagination,  one  might 
bre  gnessed  before  going  in.  A  renearsal  is  never  a 
brilHaat  specticle;  on  wet  winter  days  when  half  the 
oampany  are  afflicted  with  colds  it  is  apt  to  be  a  depressing 
one;  but  even  on  a  winter's  day  one  might  spend  one  after- 
won  to  worse  purpose  than  by  sitting  in  a  sta^e-box  and 
watching  a  comedy  in  three  acts  bein^  put  Uirough  its 
pos^steps.  If  one  learned  nothinv  else,  one  would  at 
Kast  gather  a  con'*eption  of  the  difficulties,  anxieties,  and 
labors  to  which  half  a  hundred  people  are  subjected  before 
erec  the  most  meagre  comedy  is  fit  to  face  the  public. 

We  wiU  suppose  that  a  play  is  accepted, —  and  this  is  tak- 
ing a  biv  leap  at  once, —  for  if  kind-hearted  persons  had 
uy  idea  of  the  number  of  dramatists  who,  like  Mr.  Grew- 
gi«ia*s  gloomy  clerk  in  "  Edwin  Drood,"  stalk  about  from 
^^'s^tre  to  theatre  with  sealed  MSS.  for  the  managers, 
Moebody  would  surely  propose  that  a  charity  theatre  be 
Med  somewhere,  where  all  these  rejected  and  much-to- 
bnatied  men  of  talent  might  get  their  works  played  for 
wing.  It  is  not  so  sure,  bv  the  way,  that  among  the 
"orks  thxL%  played  some  might  not  be  superior  to  those 
*bich  attain  the  honor  of  senuine  performance.  This  is 
■aid  without  malice,  but  all  managers  are  not  infallible, 
*Bd  it  ia  a  known  fact  that  to  judge  a  play  sagaciously  in 
luaoscript,  requires  almost  as  mucn  cleverness  as  to  write 
(UU!.   However,  we  will  suppose  all  these  obstacles  sur- 


mounted. The  manager  has  opened  a  maniiscript,  read  it, 
liked  it  (being  in  a  good  humor),  and  written  to  the  fortu- 
nate author  to  say  that  with  *' certain  modifications" 
(this  phrase  is  inevitable)  he  thinks  the  play  will  do.  A 
day  is  fixed  for  the  reading  before  the  company.  The 
French,  who  are  models  in  Si\  these  matters,  mvest  their 
reading  with  a  sort  of  solemnity.  All  the  *'  friends  of  the 
house,  patrons,  play-surveyors  in  ordinary,  and  firiendly 
critics,  are  convoked,  and  the  author  makes  his  appearance 
in  dress  clothes  with  a  trusty  firiend  by  his  side  to  encour- 
age him,  and,  if  nervousness  should  supervene,  read  for  hiuL 
Some  French  playwrights  are  capital  readers;  others 
always  have  recourse  to  the  trusty  firiend.  Alexandre 
Dumas  read  in  such  wise  that  his  hearers  wept,  and  when 
the  performance  was  over  threw  themselves  into  his  arms. 
Balzac,  in  reading  his  ^^Mercadet"  before  the  committee 
of  the  Thefttre  Fran^ais,  tore  off  his  coat,  waistcoat,  and 
necktie,  brandished  his  fist  above  his  head,  and  bellowed 
as  if  he  were  in  a  fever;  and  it  stands  on  record  of  a 
third  and  still  living  dramatist  that  in  reading  a  first  work 
he  threw  so  much  spirit  into  the  exercise  that  at  the  last 
act,  where  a  murder  was  to  be  enacted,  he  drew  a  pistol 
from  his.  pocket,  and  bawling  out**  This  is  loaded  I"  dis> 
charged  it  in  front  of  him,  amid  a  pretty  panic,  very  easy  to 
ima^ne.  Of  course  the  pistol  was  not  loaded,  and  the 
words  to  the  contrary  were  merely  pai-t  of  the  text ;  but 
this  shows  into  what  emotional  incidents  a  reading  may 
culminate  under  the  auspices  of  a  truly  conscientious  play- 
wrisrht. 

The  piece  then  stands  read,  and  the  next  thing  to  do  is 
to  distribute  the  parts.  Now,  those  who  have  ever  been 
present  at  a  reading,  will  remember  that  after  the  buzz  of 
congratulations  which  attends  the  close  of  the  author's 
labors  has  subsided,  there  is  a  sudden  lull,  and  the  lady 
members  of  the  company  fold  their  hands,  beat  down  their 
skirts  a  little,  and  set  their  lips.  This  is  like  clearing  the 
decks  for  action,  and  veteran  playwrights  know  the  symp- 
toms so  well  that  when  the  piece  they  have  been  reading  is 
not  one  that  was  ordered  beforehand,  with  all  the  parts  cut 
to  measure,  they  instantly  follow  up  their  conclusion  by 
crying  out,  half  defiantly, "  I  propose  distributing  as  follows. 
,  .  .**  and  distribute  as  follows  they  do,  all  prayers,  protes- 
tations and  tears  notwithstanding.  Young  playwrights, 
however,  commit  the  blunder  of  pausing  futer  they  have 
shut  up  their  manuscripts,  and  smile  benignly  at  everybody. 
Then  comes  the  war.  It  is  not  the  leading  parts  that  are 
so  hard  to  award,  for  there  is  always  a  male  star  and  a  lady 
star  who  decide  at  once  and  very  peremptorily  (especially 
the  lady)  whether  the  chief  parts  suit  them ;  but  it  is  the 
second-fiddle  members  of  the  company  firom  whom  tribular 
tion  comes.  The  ladies  have  been  following  the  number  of 
lines  in  each  minor  part  with  a  watchful,  critical  ear,  and 
each  now  protests  with  a  flushing  face  that  her  part  is  by 
ten  lines  snort  of  that  which  she  took  in  her  last  play.  If 
one  adopted  the  scale  of  promotion  advocated  by  these 
ladies,  a  50-line  part  in  July  would  give  a  clear  title  to  a 
100-line  part  in  December,  a  150-line  part  next  June, 
and  so  on,  independently  of  all  considerations  as  to 
how  the  first  part  was  acted,  this  issue  being,  accord- 
ing to  the  ladies  interested,  alto2^ether  foreign  to  the  ques- 
tion. In  vain  does  the  young  author  argue  that  the  impor- 
tance of  a  part  depends  in  no  way  upon  its  length,  that 
Moli^re's  Fartuffe  does  not  appear  on  the  scene  until  the 
third  act,  tliat  —  he  is  overborne,  talked  down,  treated 
with  bitter  scorn ;  and  it  is  tlien  that  the'  meaning  of  the 
word  **  modifications  "  in  the  manager's  letter  is  first  made 
manifest  U>  him.  He  is  given  plainly  to  understand  tha^ 
if  he  does  not  want  to  have  all  the  ladies  there  present  his 
enemies  for  life  he  must  modify,  that  is,  add  at  least  twenty 
lines  to  all  the  smaller  "  roles."  If,  like  M.  Rayor  in  M. 
Herv^'s  last  operetta,  '*  Le  Trdne  d'Ecosse,"  he  be  a  man 
of  bronze,  resolved  to  make  no  concessions,  he  holds  out 
firmly  and  takes  the  consequences.  If  he  be  a  simple  man, 
like  other  mortals,  he  yields,  adds  to  the  parts,  and  has  the 
satisfaction  of  reading  in  the  newspapers  on  the  morrow  of 
the  first  performance  that  the  piece  ''would  be  all  the 
better  for  a  great  deal  of  cutting." 
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But  we  haye  not  reached  the  first  performance  yet. 
After  the  distribation  comes  the  learning  by  heart,  and  this 
occupies  more  or  less  time  according  to  the  greater  or  less 
intelligence  of  the  actresses.  It  will  be  observed  that  we 
lay  some  stress  on  the  actresses,  and  bat  little  on  the 
actors,  the  ungallant  fact  being  that  whatever  hindrances 
are  thrown  into  the  way  of  the  smooth  production  of  a  new 
piece  come  generally  from  the  fairer  half  of  creation.  It 
IS  surprising  what  a  time  some  actresses  take  in  learning 
their  parts,  and  what  a  peculiarly  unsatisfactoinr  way  they 
have  of  reciting  them  once  they  are  learned.  The  manager 
expostulates,  me  stage  manager  storms,  the  prompter 
groans  aloud  in  his  distress  —  impossible  to  bring  the 
hidies  to  commit  the  text  to  memory  without  embellish- 
ments or  substitutions  of  their  own.  "  You  have  wantonly 
deceived  me  once,  but  I  vow  you  shall  never  do  so  again," 
were  the  indignant  words  put  into  the  month  of  a  sub- 
heroine  in  a  metropolitan  drama ;  and  the  lady  intrusted 
with  the  part  being  of  short  memory  broke  out  at  the  first 
rehearsal,  ''You  have  gammoned  me  once,  but,  by 
George !  if  you  do  it  again  you'll  be  a  cleverer  fellow  than 
I  take  you  tor"  A  young  author  fumes  under  these  prof- 
anations as  if  his  hair  were  being  pulled :  an  older  man 
usually  checks  them  at  about  the  Uurd  rehearsal  by  the 
scourging  threat  that  he  will  withdraw  her  part  from  the 
culprit  unless  she  show  herself  more  appreciative  of  his 
writings.  This  leads  to  indignation,  tears,  uncomplimen- 
tary mutterings,  but  eventually  to  repentance  and  a  return 
to  grammar.  About  six  weeks  after  the  distribution  the 
aumor  may  heave  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  hope  on  being  told 
that  things  are  getting  on  pretty  well.  ''  Not  as  well  as 
might  be  expected,"  adds  ue  stage  manager,  who  is  by 
profession  of  despondent  mood,  ''but  still  fairly."  This 
means  that  after  the  battles  with  the  scene-painters  have 
been  fought  and  won  —  (there  are  always  battles  with  the 
soene-painters,  who  are  for  placing  grand  effects  where 
none  are  needed)  — after  the  costumier  has  been  prevailed 
upon  to  follow  your  ideas  of  the  becoming  and  not  his,  — 
you  may  expect  the  last  undress  rehearssQ ;  as  soon  as  the 
principal  actress  shall  have  deigned  to  recover  fix>m  her 
cough,  her  cold,  or  whatever  other  infirmity  she  may  be 
pleading  to  stop  the  way. 

At  length  it  comes,  that  last  undress  rehearsal.  Two 
o'clock,  P.M. ;  mud  in  the  street  outside ;  crustiness  on  the 
part  of  the  manager,  who  has  seen  that  a  rival  house  an- 
nounces for  performance  next  week  a  piece  whose  dinoue' 
tnentf  he  hears,  is  exactly  like  that  of  tne  play  about  to  be 
rehearsed.  A  manager  may  never  be  more  than  crusty, 
for  his  are  the  duties  of  an  autocrat,  and  need  to  be  exer- 
cised with  command  of  temper  and  outward  courtesy; 
but  when  the  manager  is  crusty  the  stage  manager  is 
furious,  and  fines  are  scattered  about  with  a  prodigality 
which  makes  scene-fihift;ers,  call-boys,  and  others  to  whom 
fines  are  of  consequence,  tremble  in  their  shoes.  The 
author  meanwhile,  who  has  been  cut  dead  by  two  actresses 
whose  parts  he  has  refused  to  lengthen  in  such  a  way  as 
to  admit  of  three  changes  of  costume  during  the  evening, 
takes  his  seat  on  a  chair  at  a  comer  of  the  stage  near 
the  footlights,  and  fans  himself  with  his  handkerchief;  the 
stage  manager  scrambles  down  into  the  conductor  of  the 
orcnestra's  seat,  and  casts  a  searching  eye  about  the  house 
to  see  if  nobody  from  without — reporter,  or  person  of  that 
kind — has  introduced  himself  by  stealth.  But  nobody  is 
in  the  stalls  save  three  old  women  with  baskets,  mothers 
of  actresses,  and  no  one  in  the  boxes  except  a  carpenter 
in  shirtsleeves,  who  is  mending  something  and  pauses  to 
look ;  BO  the  stage  manager  shouts, "  Begin  1 "  and  the  inter- 
esting heroine  enters.  Now,  if  the  stage  manager  be  a 
man  of  soft  mould  he  is  indulgent  towards  the  chief  actress, 
but  if  he  be  a  functionary  well  up  to  his  work,  he  shows 
no  respect  of  persons,  and  overhauls  the  stars  as  he  does  the 
lesser  satellites.  "  I  have  sacrified  every  thing  to  Henry," 
sighs  the  star ;  "  my  maiden  innocence,  my  hopes  of  happi- 
ness, my  " —  "  Stop  I  "  roars  the  stage  manager.  "  When 
you  say, '  I  have  sacrificed  every  thing  to  Henry,'  you  must 
make  a  resided  gesture,  as  if  you  felt  the  sacrifice  to  be 
worth  someuiing ;    and  when  you  say  '  my  maiden  inno- 


cence,' try  and  avoid  smiling  as  you  did  just  now."  «I 
didn't  do  any  thing  of  the  sort,  protests  the  star,  hotlv. 
**  Then  it  was  the  gas  made  it  seem  so,"  retorts  the  stage 
manager.  **  Now  go  on."  The  star  does  go  on,  and  has  a 
three-hours'  drilling  of  it.  Simultaneously  with  her  the 
satellites  get  their  ware  much  in  this  fashion :  "  Mies  A, 
don't  throw  your  eyes  about  in  that  manner ;  you're 
always  looking  at  the  orchestra  stalls."  ''I  don't  look 
at  tne  stalls.  "A  good  actress,"  restmies  the  stage 
manager  sententiously,  "is  so  enwrs^ped  in  her  part 
that  the  world  ends  for  her  at  those  footlights."  (Mas 
A.  pouts.)  "  Miss  B.,"  goes  on  the  stage  manager,  "  pro- 
nounce five  times  over  the  word  '  harrowing,'  which  yoa 
just  pronounced  ''arrowing.  "  ** H-h-h-arrowing,  thenl" 
cries  Miss  B.  fiercely ;  "but  you're  always  at  me  about  some- 
thing 1 "  "  Miss  C.,"  proceeds  the  stage  manager  impeiw 
turbably,  "three  times  already  I've  told  you  to  assume  an 
outraged  expression  when  you  are  asked  to  betray  your 
family  for  gold,  and  you  don  t  look  outraged  in  the  least" 
"  I  shall  look  outraged  at  the  performance,"  answers  Miss 
C.  "  That's  what  all  of  you  always  say,"  vociferates  the  stage 
manager,  "  and  when  the  performance  comes  it's  as  bad  as 
ever.'  By  this  time  the  Jinale  has  been  reached,  and 
everybody  looks  as  if  he  or  she  had  had  enough  of  it, 
especially  the  manager,  who  finds  somehow  that  the  dialogue 
does  not  sound  so  witty  as  when  he  heard  it  first.  "Mv 
impression  is,"  grumbles  he  to  the  author,  "  that,  with  all 
those  additions  of  yours,  the  piece  will  not  be  over  till  three 
in  the  morning."  "  And  it  will  certainly  be  one  of  the 
dullest  pieces  ever  heard,"  breaks  in  one  of  the  rebuked 
and  angered  actresses,  brushing  in  high  dudgeon  by  the 
pair;  "it's  a  dull  piece,  and  it'll  be  hissed;  you  mark  my 
word  1 "  An  author  does  not  always  dine  pleasantly  after  a 
rehearsaL 
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That  part  of  Lorraine  which  lies  nearest  to  Frufisia  and 
to  Luxemburg  is  very  little  known  to  ordinary  travellers.  In 
good  years,  unien  the  Moselle  is  full,  idle  tourists  go  up  the 
river  as  far  as  Alf,  get  out  of  the  steamer  there  and  then, 
and  go  on  by  the  quiet  little  baths  of  Bertrich,  across  the 
Eifel  by  Bittburg,  and  so  on  to  Treves.  Few,  however,  go 
higher  than  Treves.  The  river,  although  ver^'  beautifiil,  is 
more  monotonous  than  the  Bhine,  and  travellers  are  easily 
tired  before  they  get  past  Treves.  Beyond  this  glorious  old 
eity  with  its  Roman  ruins,  however,  the  Moselle  has  some 
grand  reaches ;  and  having  passed  Treves,  you  get  to  Be- 
meck,  a  most  beautiful  place,  and  beyond  Remcck  you  come 
to  Sierck.  At  Sierck  the  Stomberg  rises  twelve  hundred 
feet  out  of  the  river,  part  of  the  mountain  being  in  Luxem- 
burg or  Dutch  territory,  and  part  of  it  in  France.  From 
this  really  noble  hill  you  look  into  glorious  Lorraine,  and 
see  the  nver  winding  away  like  a  silver  ribbon  towards  Thi- 
onville,  which  is  in  sight,  and  so  on  to  Metz. 

I  have  only  to  shut  my  eyes  now,  in  this  quiet  London 
street,  to  see  the  wide  plains  stretching  far  away  belftre  me, 
bounded  by  forest,  brilliant  near  the  river  side  with  vineyards, 
and  overarched  everywhere  by  a  cloudless  sun.  I  can  see 
the  spires  of  the  village  churches,  some  far  out  upon  the  plain 
among  the  cornfields,  some  nestling  among  the  boscage  of 
the  forest,  some  just  peeping  from  among  the  trees  in  a  hol- 
low by  a  trout  stream  —  nay,  I  can  go  farther  than  that  in 
my  imagination,  for  I  can  hear  three  old  familiar  voices 
calling  to  me,  and  saying,  "  Confess,  now,  that  there  is  no 
place  m  the  whole  world  like  our  Lorraine."  I  find  myself 
answering,  "  No,  and  your  Lorraine  shall  be  as  fair  as  ever 
again,  my  loved  ones.  And  so  I  open  my  eyes  again,  and 
look  on  the  dull  London  street,  and  the  old  voices  are  dumb 
for  a  time. 
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1  go  back  to  Lorraine  with  more  recent  recollections. 
Once  man  I  am  in  the  old  land. 


'*  Is  the  g;reai  land  stained  brown  with  flame  1 


M 


Thej  will  not  let  me  s^o  oxer  that  rid^  and  look  at  Bazaine 
!  kins  under  Metz.  Not  a  human  beincr  on  this  autumn  a^ 
terooon  is  allowed  to  look  at  him.  I  say  that  I  am  a  swift  run- 
Der^and  will  be  back  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  The 
I  BaTJurian  officer  says  no,  and  the  guns  becrin  to  mutter 
again.  All  around  m  the  steaming  heat  the  German  swarm 
are  nnder  arms,  for  he  is  coming  out  once  more.  You 
mar  see  every  thins;  and  hear  every  thing ;  but  you  must 
not  look  on  doomed  Bazaine.  He  must  not  know  that  we 
are  here.  I  hold  my  open  letter  in  my  hand,  yet  I  am 
laughed  at.  Mademoiselle  must  do  without  her  news  this 
time,  and  if  Louis  dies,  tant  piBpour  lux. 

So  I  sit  on  a  broken  wall,  ana  look  at  Lorraine  until  the 
ambalance  is  ready.  And  wonderfully  beautiful  it  is,  even 
now.  South  is  Metz,  with  the  great  cathedral,  like  a  ship 
at  sea,  sailing  amidst  the  grim  smoke.  To  the  ris:ht  is 
Champa^e,  a  dim,  pearl-jipray  cloud ;  to  the  lefl  the  Yosges 
and  the  hills  of  the  Moselle.  Around  is  a  hideous  and  hor- 
rible rain,  such  as  the  human  mind  cannot  understand  un- 
til it  has  seen  it  with  the  eye  of  the  flesh.  That  heap  of 
ihattered  stone  behind  me  was  once  a  farm*hou8e,  and  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  ruins  of  it  I  detect  an  eye,  then  a  head, 
then  a  very  weary  old  woman,  who  pulls  herself  out  from 
tmong  the  ruins,  and  looking  round  her,  asks  for  bread 
for  the  love  of  God.  I  have  bread,  and  eive  it  to  her,  and 
ask  her  if  she  knows  people  who  lived  here  —  one  called 
Coorrier.  She  throws  her  bread  upon  the  ground,  and 
clntches  me  by  bo:  h  arms.  She  is  the  very  woman  we  thought 
dead  —  old  »Dphie,  the  nurse  of  the  family.  Is  it  possible, 
we  ask,  to  get  this  letter  into  Metz  underground  ?  It  is  only 
to  Mademoiselle  Marie,  to  tell  her  that  he  is  dying  at  Briey. 
Hie  old  woman  looked  cautiously  round  and  took  the  letter 
from  me,  after  which  she  caught  up  the  bread  again,  and  be- 
gan gnawing  it  like  a  hound. 

I  asked  how  the  letter  was  to  get  into  Metz,  and  she 
laughed  at  me.  I  must  do  her  the  nonor  to  say,  that  while 
I  looked  at  that  old  lady,  I  felt  very  much  reminded  of  the 
first  French  revolution,  and  of  the  good  women  who  sat  and 
knitted  under  the  guillotine.  But  somehow  or  another  I 
had  a  feeling  that  that  letter  would  get  into  the  hands  for 
which  it  was  intended  in  some  way.  I  was  doing  a  thin^ 
which  possibly  I  ought  not  to  have  done.  If  my  letter  could 
get  in,  other  information  could  get  in  vrith  it ;  and  I  felt 
that  I  was  betraying  my  trust  to  my  employers.  But  I  could 
not  help  it.  He  looked  so  bonny  on  his  bed  when  I  thought 
he  was  dying,  that  I  could  not  refuse  him.  And  the  siege 
WIS  not  very  close  then ;  also  the  doctor  said,  that  if  I  did 
not  promise  him,  he  would  die.  I  promised  him.  What 
eoddldo? 

However,  the  letter  went.  The  old  woman  finished  her 
hread,  and  I  was  wondering  what  would  happen  to  a  Ger- 
nian  officer  if  he  fell  asleep  in  a  house  of  hers,  when  she 
looked  round  again  and  gave  a  low  whistle.  Instantly  the 
nuns  of  the  house  behind  us  seemed  to  move,  and  a  young 
nian  in  a  blouse  came  into  the  open  air.  He  was  a  very 
handsome  young  man,  and  I  began  at  once  to  think  of  St.  Just, 
and  of  what  might  happen  to  a  German  officer  if  that  young 
man  caught  him  asleep.  The  old  woman  embraced  the  young 
man  tenuerly,  and,  I  suppose,  save  him  the  letter,  for  I  nev- 
er sa^%ny  more  of  it.  At  this  moment  a  Branlenburg 
staff-officer  came  riding  past,  and  the  old  woman  dashed  out 
Qo  him  at  once,  and  pulled  him  up. 

I  never  in  my  life  saw  any  thing  so  astoundingly  clever.  We 
had  very  nearly  got  intoaheavy  scrape ;  for  the  young  man,  So- 
phie's son,  was  actually  standing  by  us,  with  my  letter  on  him, 
and  in  all  human  probability  enough  treasonable  matter  on 
him  to  hane  us  all  together.  The  old  lady  saved  us  all  by  tak- 
ing the  buU  by  the  horns,  and  roundly  abasing  the  statf-ofli- 
c^,  who  behaved  like  a  thorough  gentleman.  Her  cow,  she 
laid,  had  been  taken  by  the  German  Landwehr,  who  chose 
to  call  themselves  soldiers.  The  8tafi*-officer  said  that  he 
Was  very  sorry,  but  that  the  requisition  had  been  made 


formally  throi^h  the  mavre.  It  was  the  maire  who  had 
taken  her  cow,  not  he.  She  replied  that  the  maire  was  a 
gentleman,  and  not  a  Prussian,  and  would  never  have  taken 
an  old  woman's  cow.  The  staff-officer  asked  if  she  could 
point  out  the  man  who  had  taken  her  cow  without  the  au- 
thority of  the  maire.  The  old  woman  said  that  she  oould  not,  at 
her  time  of  life,  single  out  one  thief  from  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand.  As  our  good  luck  would  have  it,  I  burst  out 
laughing  here,  and  the  good-natured  staff-officer  joined, 
recognizing  me.  He  took  out  a  thaler,  and  asked  me  to  give 
it  to  the  poor  woman;  ''for,"  he  said,  ''she  would  never 
take  it  from  me,  poor  old  soul." 

Indeed  he  was  right ;  for  when  he  was  away  over  the  hill- 
side, I  gave  it  to  her,  and  she  stamped  it  into  the  earth,  and 
spat  on  it.  Afterwards  the  Lorraine  peasantry  got  to  know 
the  Germans'better,  and  to  love  them  more. 

That  was  the  saddest  evening  I  had  in  the  whole  war.  I 
took  away  old  Sophie,  and  together,  under  the  gathering 
eloom  of  the  summer  night,  we  saw  the  horrible  ruins  of  a 
beautiful  place,  Malmaison,  which  I  had  known  before  under 
very  different  circumstances. 

Until  I  went  to  these  wars  I  had  never  seen  death,  save 
in  the  faces  of  those  dear  to  me.  Now  I  have  seen  so  many 
dead  faces,  that  they  are  confused  in  my  memory,  and  I  can- 
not say  this  one  lay  here,  or  that  one  lay  there.  I  remember 
when  I  was  a  boy  crying  over  a  house  which  had  been  burned 
down ;  but  I  had  not  known  the  house.  Now,  in  a  certain 
way,  I  knew  Malmaison  well,  for  Marie  and  her  cousins  had 
described  it  to  me  a  hundred  times.  I  had,  in  fact,  seen  it 
once ;  and  as  a  lad  I  used  to  think  of  it  as  an  earthly  para- 
dise. We  four  fools  went  \h  the  omnibus  to  Hampton 
Court  once,  when  we  were  all  children,  and  it  was  my  treat. 
They  thought  highly  of  Hampton  Court,  but  they  said  one 
and  all,  "  Mais  Malmaison  1 "  To  tell  the  truth,  I  believed 
in  Malmaison  just  as  much  as  I  did  in  my  boyhood,  when  I 
got  the  last  view  of  it,  under  the  guidance  of  old  Sophie. 
Then  I  saw  that  I  and  my  dear  French  fHends,  who  had 
left  France  so  long  ago,  had  rather  miscalculated  height  and 
space.  Malmaison  must  have  been  very  beautiful ;  but  had 
onW  been  a  grand  farm  chftteau  after  all. 

I  have  an  extreme  obj^tion  to  the  melting  mood ;  I  agree 
with  Mark  Tapley,  that  it  never  did  any  good  to  man  or 
woman.  But  somehow,  when  I  had  shown  my  pass  to  the 
German  sentry,  and  old  Sophie  had  taken  me  round  into 
the  flower-gaMen,  which  I  knew  so  well  by  report  and  rec- 
ollection, as  well  as  by  sight — when  I  saw  the  Malmaison 
of  my  boy's  fancy  a  ghastly  heap  of  hideous  ruins,  I,  like  a 
great  fool,  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  dried-up  fountain, 
and  began  crying  like  a  girl.  At  that  moment  Bazaine  (to 
annoy  me)  burst  into  a  wild  hideous  roar  of  artillery  and 
musketry  fire  two  miles  off.  I  would  not  have  cared  much  for 
that ;  but  I  was  afraid  that  I  heard  the  heavier  guns  firing  from 
the  forts.  In  case  of  a  mere  sortie,  I  did  not  care ;  but 
when  the  "  town  guns  "  beffan  to  go  sharp  and  swift  in  that 
month,  correspondents  had  to  be  in  front  pretty  quickly. 
And  I  was  to  the  north,  with  no  road,  whereas  all  the  other 
fellows  were  to  the  east 

But  Bazsune  TOt  quiet,  and  the  old  woman  and  I  buried 
our  man.  The  Trussian  lieutenant  (a  Pomeranian)  said 
that  she  was  a  witch,  and  objected ;  but  the  old  French  wo- 
man and  I  got  it  through.  She  frightened  him  a  little  by 
saying  that  she  could  mid  amber  in  the  forest,  if  she  chose. 
She  says  that  our  lad  was  buried  in  consecrated  ground.  I 
extremely  doubt  it.  Malmaison  is  so  utterly  shattered,  that 
you  cannot  judge  by  an  inch  or  two.  She  knew  where  he 
lay  —  it  was  in  the  comer  of  the  orchard  by  the  pond.  / 
knew  the  place  more  by  observation.  The  Pomeranian 
lieutenant  gave  us  hands,  and  we  got  a  good  grave  dusp 
in  the  orchard.  I  had  seen  by  that  time  a  good  deal  of 
trench-work,  and  so  I  happened  to  do  the  last  honors  of 
death  for  Alphonse,  whom  I  remember  as  a  mere  child  with 
a  drum.  I  recollect  boxing  his  ears  for  pla^ng  his  drum  on 
the  day  of  the  late  Duke  of  Wellin^n  s  funeral,  and  I  am 
sorry  tor  it  now.  I  did  what  none  of  his  family  could  do  for 
him — I  buried  him  with  military  honors.  Perhaps  the 
stay-at-home  people  would  care  to  know  what  military  hon- 
ors are  like.    You  take  your  man  by  his  two  heeb  as  if  he 
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was  a  wheelbarrow,  and  yoa  dra^r  him  to  the  edge  of  the 
trench.  Then  you  get  down  yourself,  and  pull  him  in,  lay- 
ing him  as  decently  as  you  can.  Then  you  get  out,  and  he 
stays  there.  Then  you  pitch  the  earth  down  on  hb  face  as 
if  he  was  a  dog. 

That  night  above  Metz  I  spent  with  old  Sophie,  and  I 
got  all  the  truth  from  her.  I  do  not  assert  that  I  did 
my  duty  by  my  employers  — in  fact,  I  know  that  I  did  not. 
My  employers  were  very  strongly  Grerman,  and  I  in  reason 
was  strongly  German  also ;  but  I  had  lived  so  very  much 
in  France,  that  I  was  sympatheiically  and  sentimentally 
most  decidedly  French.  I  can  stand  unutterable  horrors 
as  well  as  another ;  I  have  proved  it.  I  have  looked  into 
more  dead  men's  faces  then  I  could  count ;  I  have  been  in 
more  hospitals  than  I  can  well  remember.  At  Sedan  I 
waited  at  the  comer  of  the  street  while  twelve  thousand 
French  prisoners  passed,  yet  I  was  always  in  terror  that  I 
should  see  the  face  of  Alphonse  Courrier.  In  all  the 
hideous  butchery  I  never  saw  it  at  all.  The  Eno^lish 
doctor  who  got  me  to  go  with  him  and  examine  the  dead 
at  La  Chapelle  thougiit  my  nerve  was  at  fault  at  first 
He  said  kindly,  *<  You  will  ^et  used  to  this."  I  said,  "  If 
I  could  see  one  face,  I  would  care  for  nothing."  I  did  not 
know  that  the  man  we  buried  at  Malmaison  was  the  man 
whose  face  I  dreaded  to  meet  at  Givonne.  I  wish  I  hcul 
known ;  I  thought  that  it  was  a  son  or  relation  of  Sophie's.  In 
truth,  the  man  we  buried  in  the  orchard  was  our  own 
Alnlionse.    It  is  too  horrible  to  think  of  now. 

They  look  so  pretty,  those  French  dead !  Long  lines  of 
scarlet  and  blue  —  you  cannot  tell  how  beautiful  they  look 
until  you  have  seen  them.  I  have  tried  hard,  but  I  never 
dreamed  that  I  should  see  death  in  this  degree.  And  to 
think  of  my  burying  Alphonse,  and  the  old  witch  Sophie 
keeping  her  secret!  The  heaped  blue  Gt^rmans  beyond 
Bazeilles  were  very  terrible,  the  trenches  there  are  terrible ; 
but  at  the  last,  in  the  mere  beauty  of  death,  France  is  su- 
preme. No  human  mind  ever  conceived  any  thing  more 
terribly  beautiful  than  the  French  dead  on  these  fields. 

I  would  not  have  cared  much,  had  it  not  been  for 
Alphonse.  I  always  liked  the  boy,  and  I  knew  that  he 
loved  Marie,  as  boys  will  love.  I  had  loved  her  myself, 
in  fact;  and  when  the  dead  lad  had  been  dragged  to  his 
grave  in  the  orchard  by  the  heels,  and  when  old  Sophie 
told  me  that  the  unrecognizable  corpse  was  that  of  Al- 
phonse, I  took  her  away  with  me ;  and  in  a  half-ruined 
room  of  the  old  chateau  she  and  I  talked  through  the  whole 
story  to:;ether.  The  room  was  the  head-quarters  of  Gen. 
▼on  Stein,  who  sat  by  the  window ;  while  I,  with  old  Sophie 
under  my  protection,  cowered  over  the  fire,  surrounded  by 
French  peasants  who  had  crept  in  for  warmth.*  The 
room  properly  belonged  to  the  Pomeranians,  but  they  gave 
us  the  best  phices.  Young  Franz  Hertz  (of  Pomerania), 
who  was  a  fnend  of  mine,  and  who  had  been  educated  at 
King's  College  with  me,  asked  me  why  I  had  sot  the  old 
French  woman  in  tow.  I  told  him  very  quickly  who  she 
was ;  and  he  went,  away  at  once,  ana  c>ime  back  with 
sausage  and  wine  for  her.  At  this  moment  Bazaine  be^an, 
or,  to  be  more  correct,  some  of  his  outrposts  began,  a  splut- 
tering fire  of  musketry,  and  a  few  large  ^uns  were  nred. 
It  might  be  a  sortie,  or  it  might  not ;  but  ulq  German  offi- 
cers hurried  out,  and  leit  old  Sophie  and  me  alone  to  talk 
through  the  story. 

The  Counricrs  have  always  been  rich,  and  the  Canzons 
are  richer  than  they.  The  Canzons  are  of  an  old  family 
—  a  family  who,  however,  keiK  a  great  deal  of  their  pro^>- 
erty  in  Champagne  throu!;h  the  Revolution.  The  Courrlers 
made  their  money  wliile  the  Canzons  kept  it.  But  an  alli- 
ance was  made  between  the  two  families  in  1828,  when  the 
gentle  and  pretty  Alice  de  Canzon  married  Adolphe 
Courrier.  At  the  same  time  Elize  Courrier  married 
young  Hubert  de  Canzon.  Some  said  that  they  were  mere 
mariages  (fes  convenances,  but  it  was  not  the  fact.  Old 
Courrier  (into  whose  share  of  the  Revolution  of  1792  I 
decline  to  inquire)  was  a  kind  of  tenant  of  old  De  Canzon 
in  the  Champagne  wine-trade.  The  children  h:id  groM'n 
up  together,  and  so  no  one  was  in  the  ie3st  surprised  at 
*  TUe  writer  in  dcscrlblDg  only  what  ii^  j^^  «eeQ. 


their  making  mutual  marriages.  But  there  was  something 
more  tender  between  the  &milies  than  mere  mercan- 
tile matters.  The  old  men  had  a  very  strong  feeling  towanb 
one  another.  The  Courriers  and  the  Canzoos  had  helped 
one  another  through  very  hard  times  with  all  loyalty  and 
good-will.  That  traditional  loyalty  descended'  to  other 
generations.  Elize  Courrier-Canzon  died  ten  years  after 
she  had  given  birth  to  Marie  Canzon,  and  old  Canzoo 
dying  a  few  years  aflerwards,  left  Marie  Canzon^  his 
heiress. 

The  families  were  Huguenot,  and  it  so  happened  that 
both  old  Courrier  (still  alive  at  eighty)  and  De  Canzon 
desired  that  their  grandchildren  uLould  have  a  certain 
amount  of  English  eaucation. 

It  therefore  came  about  that  Marie  De  Canzon  was  b 
England  with  her  two  cousins.  Marie  used  to  go  to 
school  at  Mrs.  Protheroe's,  in  Earl's  Gardens,  Biompton; 
and  the  two  cousins,  Louis  and  Alphonse,  were  boarded 
with  my  father,  a  clergyman  at  Holloway,  for  the  purpose 
of  attending  King's  College.  My  father  was  glad  to  have 
two  French  boys  in  his  house ;  and  he  used  to  make  as 
speak  French  at  dinner.  My  father  was  also  of  the  Evan- 
gelical school,  and  was  rather  proud  of  having  Huguenots 
m  the  house.  If  my  fadier  ever  could  have  Dored  me,  it 
would  have  been  on  the  subject  of  the  revocation  of  the 
Edi5t  of  Nantes. 

I  wanted  to  be  a  soldier ;  but  my  father  could  not  afford 
it,  and  wanted  me  to  be  a  clergyman.  To  this  I  objected; 
and  the  end  of  it  all  is  that  I  am  a  journalist.  When  war 
ceases,  I  shall  have  to  find  a  new  employment.  However, 
it  has  not  ceased  as  yet  AVhile  there  is  life  there  is  hope^ 
I  will  undertake  to  go  under  fire  for  any  paper — political 
principles  no  object  —  for  fifly  pounds  a  monm,  and  twenty 
firancs  a  day  for  expenses,  excluding  telegrams,  which  are 
always  incorrect  1  suppose  that  I  shall  end  by  going  to  a 
farm  in  Ontario,  just  to  win  bread  between  the  wars,  lor  I 
never  can  settle  down  permanently  any  more.  I  have  the 
war-fever  on  me  ever  since  the  Crimean  campaign,  when  I, 
as  a  mere  boy,  won  commendation  by  my  letters.  I  have 
been  throuorh  every  campaign  since  that ;  and  I  wake  in 
the  night,  here  in  quiet  England,  and  fancy  that  I  hear 
the  sound  of  guns.  I  have  been  wounded  twice :  once  on 
the  day  of  Balaklava,  and  once  on  the  dav  of  Agra.  I 
suppose  I  shall  have  peace  in  my  grave,  for  Uiere  seems  no 
pciice  here. 

There  was  a  time  in  my  life  when  things  were  not  so 
with  me.  The  morning  of  my  life  at  college  was  verj 
peaceful.  Louis  and  Alphonse  Courrier  used  to  go  to  the 
college  together,  though  I  was  much  older  than  either  of 
them,  and  in  the  senior  department  Louis,  again,  was  much 
older  than  Alphonse,  who  was  about  the  same  age  as  his 
cousin  Marie.  I  took  to  tliese  gentle  Frendh  lads,  as  some 
English  boys  wiU  take  to  French  boys  in  preference  to  any 
boys  of  their  own  nation.  Thev  were  so  gentle  and  pleas- 
ant, that  it  w^  impossible  to  help  loving  at  least  one  of 
them;  and  besides,  they  were  tne  only  two  pupils  my 
father  had  at  the  time,  so  we  were  always  together.  They 
knew  no  ill,  and  were  contented  with  tlie  simplest  pleasures 
—  an  excursion  to  Ilampstead  Heath,  or,  still  oettcr,  a 
ramble  among  the  shops,  were  pleasures  enough  for  us.  I 
have  been  very  fine  since  then,  and  have  dined  with  princes 
and  rajahs ;  but  I  never  was  so  happy  as  I  was  in  the  very 
old  days  before  this  journalist  business  began. 

One  Chrbtmas  my  mother  announced  to  us  that  we  were 
to  have  a  visitor,  but  she  refused  to  tell  us  the  name.  On 
Christmas:-eve  a  fiy  drove  up  to  the  door,  and  there  stepped 
from  it  Marie  Canzon,  at  tne  sight  of  whom  her  cousins 
gave  a  wild  cry  of  joy. 

She  was  an  exquisite  blonde  young  woman,  of  about 
fiileen  years  old ;  very  tall  for  her  age.  I  have  never  seen 
any  one  so  beautiful  in  my  life.  She  is  handsome  still,  in 
spite  of  all  she  has  gone  tnrough.  Ask  any  of  those  kindly 
romantic  Germans  who  were  first  into  Metz,  whether 
they  remember  the  beautiful  French  woman  who  watched 
by  two  corpses  under  the  cathedral ;  ask  Bazaine  if  he  re- 
members tne  lady  who  headed  the  women  of  Metz,  when 
they  came  and  prayed  him  not  to  surrender.,^  the  very 
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last;  ask  the  Germans  if  they  remember  the  ladj  who 
carried  the  white  flag  in  that  most  lamentable  sortie  of 
women. 

I  remember  that  there  was  deep  frost  and  ice  when  she 
came ;  and  that  the  waters  w«re  bearing,  and  all  the  world 
was  on  the  ice.  It  was  early  in  the  day  when  she  came, 
and  we  were  goin|T  to  skate  on  our  pet  piece  of  water,  St. 
James's  Park.  She  asked  to  go  with  us,  and  my  mother 
gaTe  leave ;  and  so  we  took  her  tripping  among  us. 

Her  whole  soul  seemed  filled  witn  deught,  but  delight  of 
a  very  quiet  kind.  She  thought  that  we  boys  were 
doine  her  the  very  highest  honor  in  the  world.  She 
was  numbly  grateful  to  us ;  and  she  once  said  to  me,  — 

**  You  are  too  kind  altogether,  monsieur,  to  burden  your- 
self with  me;  but  I  will  te  very  good,  and  do  exactly  as  I 
am  told.  I  have  never  seen  ice,  save  once  on  the  Moselle  at 
Hiionville.  Monsieur  knows  lliionville  ?  No  1  Well,  I  can 
tssoie  monsieur  that  TLionville  is  a  Tery  nice  place,  ^ough 
not  so  nice  as  Met:? ;  but  of  all  places  in  the  world,  I  think 
Stnsburg  the  finest  in  regard  to  shops.  Stay,  I  am  incor- 
rect, as  usual.  I  said  that  I  had  only  seen  ice  once ;  yet  I 
have  seen  it  twice.  I  saw  some  at  Namur  on  the  Meose. 
Does  monsieur  know  Namur  ?  " 

I  (lid  not. 

**  Ab-h-h  I  but  at  Namur,  in  the  shop  on  the  other  side 
of  the  way  from  the  lldtel  de  TEurope,  there  is  the  finest 
gingerbread  in  all  the  world.  I  stayed  with  my  Aunt  Couj^ 
rier  at  Lafontaine  for  a  week,  and  I  used  to  walk  into 
Namur  every   day  to  buy  that  gingerbread.    It  was   a 

S\^'ckdke  of  Monsieur  Leroy's.  I  lie  Sedan  also;  but 
aielUcsis  very  pleasant — you  are  more  in  Uie  country. 
There  are  y&cy  pleasant  places  round  Sedan,  where  all  the 
world  goes  and  nas  milk  and  strawberries — for  example. 
Fond  de  Givonne,  and  beyond  a^ain,  up  the  little  valley 
to  Givonne.    Monsieur  must  travel  and  see  these  places." 

Monsieur  travelled  and  saw  them  years  after.  Sedan 
was  a  horrible  pest-house ;  Bazeilles  a  ruin  and  a  horror 
such  as  the  world  had  never  seen  before ;  Fond  de  Givonne 
ruined  with  shells ;  and  the  heis^ht  between  Givonne  and 
Fond  de  Givonne  covered  with  French  corpses  in  heaps. 

So  we  took  her  on  to  the  ice,  while  we  skated  round  her. 
I  can  see  her  now,  sitting  on  a  chair,  which  I  hired  for  her, 
her  eyes  bright  with  pleasure,  thinking  herself  as  fine  as  a 
(raeen,  but  perfectly  humble  and  grateful.  Ailer  a  time 
fine  asked  us  to  skate  away,  for  she  was  perfectly  safe ; 
and  we  did  so.  When  we  came  back  after  half  an  hour, 
we  found  her  in  animated  conversation  with  the  man  who 
let  out  the  chairs  and  skates.  We  told  her  that  it  was 
time  to  go  home,  and  she  came  at  once ;  but  when  I  ofiered 
the  man  the  money  for  the  chair,  he  emphatically  refused 
to  take  it,  to  my  great  astonishment  He  looked  like  a 
common  '*  ice  blackguard ; "  but  he  would  have  none  of  my 
money  —  "  he  would  not  take  money  for  miss.'* 

When  we  were  tripping  home  she  took  my  arm — she 
was  nearly  as  tall  as  myse&,  though  I  am  not  small  —  and 
asked  me  if  I  would  do  her  a  favor.  I  tell^e  honest  truth 
when  I  say  that  I  was  so  madly  in  love  with  her,  that  I 
wottlcl  have  done  any  thing. 


**  I  cannot  tell  yon  how  it  was ; 
But  this  I  know,  it  came  to  pass/' 

as  Christina  Rossetd  sings.  I  promised  her  that  I  would 
do  every  thing  she  told  me  forever. 

**■  Bat  that  is  unreasonable,"  she  said ;  but  the  English 
are  Inzarre.  I  ask  you  to  do  one  thing  for  me,  and  you 
promise  to  do  all  things.    I  do  not  understand." 

**  Chivalry,"  I  said. 

**0h,  comme  cele,'*  phc  said,  laughing.  "  Well,  now  then, 
good  knight,  you  must  take  me  to  see  the  wife  of  that  man 
who  hired  to  us  the  chair.  He  is  in  distress,  and  I  have 
nionev,  and  I  want  to  give  him  some.    You  hear,  you 

rheard,  and  I  obeyed.  She  had  got  the  address  neatly 
written  down  in  her  pocket-book,  and  we  went  the  next 
day.    As  we  started  toi^ether,  she  said  to  me,  — 

'You  are  so  very  kind  to  me,  that  I  do  not  know  how 


to  thank  you.  For  you  to  take  me  to  the  ice  yesterday, 
and  again  to  take  me  to  these  poor  people  1  I  will  try  to 
give  no  trouble  to  you ;  but  you  spoil  me  with  your  kind- 
ness.   Will- you  do  more  for  me  ?  " 

I  do  not  remember  exactly  what  I  said,  but  I  did  not 
make  a  fool  of  myself. 

'<  Then,"  she  said,  '*  I  want  to  slide  on  the  ice,  as  I  saw 
those  people  doing,  and  I  want  you  to  show  me  a  shop 
where  they  sell  chocolate." 

I  went  with  her  then  to  Fortnum  &  Mason's;  after 
which  we  crossed  the  ice  together,  and  went  down  the 
Horseferry  Road  into  a  slum,  where  she  found  the  woman 
she  wanted  in  bed  with  a  baby,  and  four  children  cowerinz 
about  the  floor  before  an  empty  fireplace.  She  lookea 
round  the  room  with  a  rather  experienced  eye,  as  it  struck 
me,  and  without  saying  more  than  **  Grood-moming  "  to  the 
woman,  took  out  a  sovereign,  and  requested  me  to  step  out 
and  order  in  half  a  ton  of  coals  and  some  small  wood  to  be 
sent  round  instantly.  I  went  at  once  in  admiration,  and 
she  followed,  only,  however,  to  turn  into  a  butcher's,  which 
she  had  observed  in  passing.  "  I  am  ouite  safe,"  she  said ; 
and  when  I  came  back  after  ordering  me  coals,  I  found  her 
in  the  woman's  room  chattering,  and  preparing  beef-tea  in 
the  only  sauce-pan  which  had  not  been  pawned. 

'*  Have  you  no  sisters  of  charity  here  in  England  ?  "  she 
said. 

I  said  no,  with  the  exception  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
sisters. 

"  TarU  pis,'*  she  said.  "  We  French  Protestants  have, 
thou^.  We  are  before  you  Englbh  Protestants  in  that. 
You  English  should  have  sisters  of  charity.  My  old  nurse 
was  one  only  last  year,  and  I  worked  writh  her ;  so  I  know, 
though  I  am  only  fifteen.  Could  you  nurse  a  man  with  a 
broken  leg  ?  " 

I  said  no. 

*'  Ah,  but  I  could,"  she  said  triumphantly.  *'  I  helped  to 
nurse  old  Pierre,  our  gardener.  I  am  rich,  I ;  but  I  would 
sooner  relieve  human  sufi*ering  than  marry  a  minister  of 
of  state.  Now  let  us  go  slide.  I  say,  you  kind  English- 
man, you  will  take  me  there  to  that  poor  woman  again  to* 
morrow  ?  " 

I  promif^ed,  and  we  went  and  slid.  I  can  see  her  now, 
with  the  thoughtful  look  on  her  face  as  she  was  preparing, 
the  look  of  C2um  pleasure  as  she  was  progressing,  and  the 
bright  flush  of  triumph  when  she  ended.  We  were  on  a 
veiT  quiet  piece  of  the  ice  behind  the  island,  where  other 
ladies  were  sliding,  but  Marie  was  as  quiet  as  any  of  them. 
A  great  hulking  Irishman,  a  sergeant  in  the  Coldstream 
Guards,  O'Halloran  (he  was  shot  Uirough  the  heart  just  in 
front  of  Jones  of  the  Daily  News,  trying  to  get  over  the 
vineyard  wall  at  Inkerman),  came  over  from  the  barracks, 
and  said  that  he  would  cut  the  slide  clean  for  the  ladies. 
He  came  down  by  the  run,  and  Marie  laughed  so  prettily, 
that  O'Halloran  said  he  was  quite  sure  that  her  ladyship 
was  an  Irish  woman. 

I  don't  know  what  I  said  that  evening  as  we  walked 
home.  Sad  nonsense,  I  doubt ;  I  only  know  that  she  was 
crying  when  we  came  to  the  door,  and  that  when  I  had 
gone  up  to  my  room  she  came  and  kissed  me,  and  told  me 
that  it  never  could  be.  With  her  glorious  frankness  she 
told  me  that  it  might  be  with  Louis,  but  with  no  other  in 
rhis  world.  I  accepted  my  fate,  and  am  a  journalist  unto 
this  day.  It  seems  hard :  I  would  have  worked  for  her 
well,  and  you  shall  see  that  I  did  work  for  her.  She  knows 
why  she  made  her  decision  once  for  all,  and  left  me  a  little 
like  the  Wandering  Jew,  and  very  much  like  a  stormy 
petrel. 

I  had  got  the  answer  which  no  gentleman  takes  twice 
from  any  woman,  and  with  an  aching  heart  I  began  to 
watch  many  things,  young  as  I  was.  First,  I  looked  at  my 
own  prospects,  and  saw  that  they  were  very  bad.  My 
father  was  very  poor,  and  I  perceived  that  unless  I  could 
do  something  for  myself,  I  should  have  hard  work  to  keep 
the  wolf  from  the  door.  I  thought  of  journalism,  and  I 
saw  (young  as  I  was)  an  opportunity  of  destroying  the 
fiction  that  Bussia  only  resumed  the  right  of  sending  ships 
throusrh  the  Dardanelles.    I  was  the  first  who  said  that  sne 
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never  had  it.  I  wrote  a  leading  article  on  the  subject, 
and  sent  it  to  a  newspaper  which  I  knew  agreed  with  me. 
The  article  was  inserted,  and  I  was  requested  to  call  on 
the  editor.  I  dared  not  ffo;  I  was  little  more  than  a 
schoolboy,  almost  without  down  on  my  face  —  I  should 
have  ruined  every  thing  by  going.  I  told  my  dear  father 
the  whole  truth,  and  he  went  to  the  editor  with  a  high 
hand.  The  editor  was  utterly  astonished  at  seeing  my 
father,  a  London  rector,  and  was  more  than  utterly  aston- 
ished at  hearing  that  the  article  was  written  by  his  son. 
The  editor  ofiered  money  for  the  article,  but  my  father 
refused  it.  He  said  that  in  the  case  of  a  young  man  like 
myself,  with  such  brilliant  prospects  before  him,  it  was  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whether  it  was  not  the  duty  of  a  father  to 
stand  between  him  and  the  press.  I  think  that  my  father 
ffot  the  best  of  it  for  the  time,  in  spite  of  his  verbosity ; 
but  at  the  same  time  I  am  only  a  journalist,  with  prospects 
of  Ontario. 

There  was  a  sickening  of  the  heart  as  I  watched  the 
relations  between  Louis,  Marie,  and  Alphonse.  As  time 
went  on,  the  sickening  at  the  heart  grew  worse  and  worse ; 
for  while  I  saw  that  she  never  could  love  me  as  a  wife 
should  love  her  husband,  I  saw  that  she  loved  Loui?,  and 
that  Alphonse  loved  her.  Before  the  end  of  these  Christ- 
mas holidays  Louis  was  her  avowed  lover,  and  we  heard 
from  France  that  the  members  of  the  two  families,  Courrier 
and  Canzon,  had  required  for  family  reasons  that  they 
should  be  afianeed.  Louis  was  therefore  enga^red  to 
Marie,  while  Alphonse  was  desperately  in  love  with  her ; 
from  this  moment  I  say  nothing  of  myself. 

I  think  that  Louis  loved  her  —  I  am  sure  that  he  did : 
that  she  loved  him,  I  know  to  my  cost.  We  must  say  one 
word  for  Alphonse,  whom  Sophie  and  I  buried  in  the  or- 
chard the  other  day.  He  was  as  brave  and  as  true  a  boy 
as  ever  lived.  Always  in  my  mind  he  seemed  the  superior 
of  Louis ;  he  seemed  to  me  the  model  of  a  French  lad ; 
perhaps  a  lad  who  was  more  inclined  to  attend  to  words 
than  to  facts ;  very  much  the  same  kind  of  lad  as  is  pre- 
pared to  resume  this  war.  He  loved  Marie  with  a  wild 
and  devoted  love,  such  as  Louis  and  I  never  could  ^ve  her. 
I  need  not  say  which  was  his  favorite  author.  He  loved 
Marie  and  France  together,  and  he  would  read  Thiers  at 
night  until  my  father  took  the  book  away  from  him,  for  fear 
he  should  set  the  house  on  fire. 

I  aro:ued  with  him  on  this  matter  of  Francomania. 
France,  I  declared,  was  after  all  only  a  congeries  of  States, 
most  of  which  had  been  in  historical  times  held  by  Eng- 
land. It  was  of  no  more  use  than  shying  bread  pills 
against  the  sides  of  the  Monarch.  He  believed  in  France, 
and  taunted  me  with  the  relations  between  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland.  There  he  was  unanswerable,  and  I  had 
to  crive  way  to  him  at  once.  He  had  erected  a  god,  and 
called  it  France,  and  who  was  I  that  I  should  gainsay  him  ? 
Have  we  not  a  god  called  Endand  ourselves  ?  The  pretty 
little  fellow  loved  France  as  ne  loved  Marie ;  he  died  for 
both  of  them ;  what  man  could  do  more  ?  It  seems  to  us, 
in  the  beginning  of  a  new  movement  about  the  rights  of 
women,  that  women,  if  they  eain  much,  will  lose  much. 
The  relations  between  men  and  women  will  be  altered,  and 
God  only  knows  whether  it  will  be  for  better  or  for  worse. 
Alphonse  would  have  been  a  simple  slave  to  Marie,  which 
would  have  been  ill  and  foolish ;  but  they  might  have  been 
happy,  if  in  this  bad  world  any  one  can  be  happy.  It  was, 
however,  evident  to  me  that  Alphonse  was  in  love  with 
Marie  before  the  down  was  on  his  chin.  The  boy  did  not 
know  what  was  the  matter  with  him,  and  I  naturally  was 
the  last  person  to  speak  about  it,  because  I  was  in  love 
with  her  mysel£ 

I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  thoroughly  loved  Louis.  He 
was  a  prig,  and  I  dislike  prigs;  and  again,  French  prigs 
are  the  worst  of  all  prigs,  not  excepting  English  and  Prus- 
sian pri^  I  do  not  say  for  an  instant  that  I  speak  with- 
out prejudice,  because  he  was  my  rival  in  reg^  to  the 
matter  of  Marie.  You  may  say  that  Alphonse  was  to  a 
certain  extent  my  rival;  but  I  could  at  any  time  have 
taken  Alphonse  round  the  neck  and  told  him  the  whole 
truth,  whereas  I  would  have  died  sooner  than  tell  Louis 


one  solitary  word.  It  comes  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end. 
Louis  went  to  Brienne,  from  which  school  he  at  once,  wi& 
his  English  education,  got  his  commission,  while  Alphonse 
and  myself  were  left  alone  in  England  with  Marie. 

I  hsul  given  the  matter  entirely  up ;  I  saw  that  she  woold 
never  be  the  wife  of  myself  or  of  any  other  Englishman; 
but  I  was  very  much  distressed  at  seeing  the  efiect  of  her 
presence  on  Alphonse.  As  the  lad  matm'ed,  the  love  grew. 
He  was  aware  that  Marie  was  engaged  to  hia  brother ;  he 
was  quite  leal  and  true ;  but  I  have  had  that  lad,  who  riept 
in  the  same  room  with  me,  crying  half  the  night  over  a 
matter  which  he  would  sooner  die  than  divulge.  /  knew 
what  the  matter  was ;  and  I  take  the  opportunity  of  saying, 
that  the  mere  matter  of  crying  is  no  proof  of  cowardice  in 
a  French  boy,  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  an  English  boy.  They 
are  more  excitable ;  but  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  Uiey  have 
always  had  the  character  of  courage.  Alphonse  used  to 
cry,  and  I  used  to  think  him  a  fool  for  doing  it ;  we  shall 
see  the  end  of  this  boy  before  we  have  done. 

My  father  had  three  months'  leave  from  his  living  from 
the  bishop,  and,  bethinking  him  of  many  economiou  mat- 
ters, thought  that  the  cheapest  thin^  to  do  was  to  go 
abroad,  brush  up  his  languages,  and  also  take  my  mother, 
myself,  and  Alpnonse.  Marie  stayed  at  her  BchooL  It  was 
a  trip  well  conceived  (there  never  was  any  one  like  my 
father)  and  well  carried  out.  We  went  to  Antwerp,  fix)m 
Antwerp  to  Cologne,  from  Colore  to  Coblentz,  and  so  far 
steamer  up  the  Moselle  to  Alf.  T^ow  my  father  was  a  eeof- 
ogist,  and  he  must  needs  see  the  volcanoes  of  the  LifeL 
Afler  we  had  finished  trying  to  break  our  necks,  and  drown 
ourselves  in  the  Schalkenmar  and  the  Gremundenmar  (now 
marked  by  the  track  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles's  armies), 
we  headed  for  Treves,  and  from  Treves  on  to  AVasserbillig, 
and  away  into  Lorraine  on  foot,  three  happy  boys  —  for  my 
father  was  as  good  a  boy  at  fifty-three  as  either  Alphonse 
or  I.  Leaving  Wasserbillig,  we  walked  so  far  and  so  fast 
that  we  got  into  Mctz  as  the  drums  were  beating  the 
^  couchez."  Heavens !  it  seems  as  if  it  had  all  been  a  htm- 
dred  years  ago,  and  in  another  world. 

My  father  was  a  singularly  resolute  man,  who  had  not 
only  read  history,  but  who  was  determined  that  every  one 
else  should  hear  it  from  his  mouth.  The  end  of  our  journey 
was  Malmaison,  close  to  Amandvilliers  (the  centre  of  the 
battle  of  Gravelotte,  according  to  Bazaine) ;  but  my  father 
wished  to  improve  our  minds  by  going  round  to  Tluonville 
and  Longwy ;  and  so  we  tramped  with  him  over  the  dusty 
roads,  and  when  we  got  near  Thionville,  we  hung  on  his 
words  as  he  told  us  the  glorious  old  story  of  the  hone  and 
the  bundle  of  hay.  We  slept  at  Thionville,  I  remember ; 
and  I  remember  also  that  my  father  took  us  over  Luxem- 
burg frontier  to  a  place  called  Otan^  where  the  landlord 
of  me  inn  in  whicn  we  slept  told  him  that  he  had  killed 
thirteen  boars  with  his  own  hand  in  the  last  winter.  My 
father  said  that  he  had  not  come  afler  boars,  but  that  h« 
wanted  to  see  Longwy  from  the  heights.  We  boys  kept 
close  to  my  father's  coat^ails  while  he  brushed  through  the 
copsewood,  f<jr  we  expected  a  boar  every  instant,  irecol- 
lect  seeing  chimneys  below  me  through  trees;  and  my 
father  turned  and  said  to  us,  or  to  the  air,  '*  The  French  are 
mad ;  in  case  of  a  violation  of  neutral  territory,  this  place 
might  be  c^helled  in  an  hour.  I  shall  go  on  to  La  Chapelle, 
you  boys." 

We  had  not  the  slightest  objection  to  go  on  to  La  Char 
pelle,  so  lonrr  as  he  took  us  to  Malmaison  at  last.  We 
walked  quickly  away  with  my  father,  and  we  got  a  bed  in 
one  of  the  outskirts  of  La  Chapelle,  at  a  place  called  Aboue. 
It  was  a  very  pleasant  little  place,  and  Madame  Duprez 
(the  landlady)  was  very  kind  to  us  boys.  My  fiither  and 
she  fell  to  what  may  be  called  <'  polite  loggerheads  "  on  the 
subject  of  Romanism ;  but  when  she  gavehim  his  chamber 
candle-stick  they  were  the  best  of  friends.  My  father  hoped 
that  she  would  find  her  way  ultimately  to  a  good  place,  and 
she  hoped  most  sincerely  that  he  would  not  find  nimself  in 
a  very  bad  place.  She  had  nailed  her  colors  to  the  mast, 
and  1  do  not  think  there  was  much  harm  done;  they  agreed 
to  squabble  over  religious  matters,  and  they  did  it.  The 
next  time  that  I  was  at  Aboue,  madame's  house  was  ripped 
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to  pieces  by  shells,  and  I  saw  there  what  I  hope  I  shall 
serer  see  agaia,  —  the  French  dead  who  had  died  from 
their  wounds  were  brought  out  into  the  pretty  street,  and 
laid  with  their  faces  covered  by  a  doth,  ready  for  the 
German  burial-party. 

Then,  I  remember,  we  looked  about  Sedan,  and  we  thought 
it  a  very  dull  place ;  and  we  went  across  to  BazeiUes,  and 
that  was  intolerably  dull.  Little  did  we  dream  that  Sedan 
vss  a  word  to  be  written  on  the  hearts  of  this  generation. 
My  father  did  not  think  highly  of  Sedan  in  any  way.  He 
did  not  like  the  cookery,  feniaps  if  he  had  known  that 
his  ion  was  to  sit  there  with  (xerman  officers,  eating  horse- 
flesh, he  would  have  liked  it  less. 

My  father,  Alphonse,  and  myself  cut  straight  across  the 
countzy  from  Sedan  to  Briey,  passing  as  we  went  Mont- 
m^dv,  a  place  which  caused  my  father  to  lecture  about  the 
old  Spanish-French  fight  there.  From  Montmcdy  we  passed 
awsy  south ;  and  my  father,  who  carried  a  little  fishing-rod 
(from  which  implement  of  war  he  was  never  separated), 
caaght  trout,  graylins,  and  chub,  while  Alphonse  and  I 
rolled  in  the  erass.  and  read  Grant's  novels.    It 


Lt  was  a  quiet, 

happy  time ;  and  going  over  the  ground  again  last  year,  I 
eooid  not  help  making  a  fool  of  myself  at  seeing  the  pretty 
dead  Frenchmen  lyinz  in  the  old  spots  unburied,  where  my 
&ther  had  been  catchmg  trout.  If  this  is  read  by  any  young 
man  who  intends  to  be  a  ioumalist,  let  him  take  my  advice, 
and  get  rid  of  sentimentality.  I  can  assure  that  young  man, 
that  after  he  has  looked  into  the  first  dead  face,  the  process 
will  be  by  no  means  difficult.  After  one  or  two  violent  out- 
bfeaks,  he  will  become  perfectly  fit  for  his  work — that  is 
to  say,  to  a  certain  extent  brutalized. 

1  can  still  hear  my  father's  British  roar  in  the  principal 
hotel  at  firiey.  I  remember  the  little  inn  in  front  of  the 
ehilteau,  served,  even  in  those  old  times,  by  the  little  niece 
of  old  Sophie,  and  who  bore  her  name.  Young  Sophie  has 
p>wn  up  now,  and  has  covered  herself  with  a  glory  which 
u  not  ot  this  world.  On  the  horrible  day  of  St.  Privat, 
when  the  glass  was  broken  in  her  house  and  her  brother's 
with  the  concussion  of  the  cannon,  she  never  lost  heart  for 
sn  instant.  She  slaved  all  the  morning  amonv  the  French 
and  German  wounded ;  and  the  next  day,  when  the  Ger- 
mans came  in,  she  served  them  without  any  pay  at  all.  I 
have  few  pleasant  recollections  in  my  life,  for  I  have  been 
a  wild  wandering  bird ;  but  have  a  pleasure  in  remembering 
pona  Sophie. 

Bney,  I  remember,  in  the  old  times  before  the  cataclysm, 
was  a  pretty  abrupt  town  over  a  little  stream,  with  narrow 
itreets  and  a  nice  ch&teau  in  a  little  s<juare.  My  father 
knocked  up  the  cur^  (as  was  his  habit  in  all  Romanist 
towns),  and  had  a  rather  strong  argument  with  him  on  the 
nbject  of  reli^on.  On  the  occasion  of  our  visit  to  Bricy, 
the  argument  oetween  Romanism  and  Protestantism  was 
continued  far  into  the  night ;  and  when  my  fisither  came  to 
bed  with  me,  he  talk^  himself  to  sleep  on  the  subject. 
Meanwhile  Alphonse  and  I  had  been  doing  a  little  matter  on 
oar  own  account.  The  lady  of  the  chateau  had  caught  us 
in  the  sauare,  and  had  taken  us  into  the  ch&teau  itself, 
little  did  I  think  to  what  purposes  that  ch&teau  was  to  be 
spplied  last  year. 

When  I  went  in  with  her  into  her  garden,  it  was  a  gar- 
^n  of  all  delight.  She  let  us  turn  on  the  fountains,  and 
she  let  US  eat  the  strawberries,  which  grew  on  terrace  after 
t^nce.  ^Vhen  I  went  into  it  last  year,  it  was  a  hospital. 
I^ere  were  ^yq  young  Frenchmen  and  one  young  Ger- 
man m  the  salon ;  and  there  was  also  some  one  else,  of 
whom  we  shall  hear  anon.  At  the  time  of  my  first  vbit  to 
^  chateau  of  Briey  there  was  no  dream  of  the  horrors  of 
*»r.  I  have  been  there  twice:  but  I  never  will  go 
»ay  more — never  more,  forever.  Briey  is,  as  the  Scotch 
«y,  a  place  which  I  have  "  put  past." 

My  Other's  argument  witn  the  cur^  was  so  exceedingly 
▼arm,  and  so  successfiil  on  my  father's  side,  that  the  cur^  m- 
BHed  that  he  should  accompany  us  to  the  village  of  Ste.  Mar 
rie  auz  Chenes  where  lived  a  cur^  who  would  demolish  and 
nun  my  father,  with  fifty-Protestant  power  at  his  back. 
^  ciu:^  was  politely  infuriated  at  my  father's  arguments, 
out  pWaded  inexperience  in  divinity ;  so  all  the  way  from 


Aboue  to  Ste.  Marie  my  father  hurled  the  fathers  of  the 
church  at  his  head  like  Crerman  cannon-shots.  In  the 
horrible  shattering  roar  of  last  year,  I  remember  smiling 
at  the  old  ecclesiastical  battle.  My  father  had  distinctly 
the  best  of  it  until  we  reached  Ste.  Marie  aux  Chdnes,  and 
met  the  curd  of  that  place  out  walking.  Our  good  young 
man  of  Briey  handed  my  father  over  like  a  bale  of  goods 
to  the  curd  of  Ste.  Marie,  and  the  cure  (now  Monseignemr) 
of  R — )  took  him  in  hand.  My  impression  was,  that  al- 
though my  father's  arguments  were  excellent,  he  got  the 
worst  of  it. 

Under  the  broad  black  skirts  of  my  father  and  the  cu- 
res of  Briey  and  Ste.  Marie  aux  Chdnes  I  saw,  in  the  midst 
of  the  ecclesiastical  battle,  the  village  which  is  the  centre 
of  one  of  the  battles  for  the  century  at  least  —  the  village 
of  St.  Frivat,  Bazaine  says  that  Amandviiliers,  three  miles 
away,  was  the  object  of  his  centre  attack,  in  the  battle  called 
Gravelotte.  Bazaine  should  know  better  than  I;  but  St.  Fri- 
vat is  shattered  far  more  than  Amandviiliers;  and  so  I  fancy 
that  Bazaine's  grand  plan  must  have  gone  a  little  wrong, 
as  French  plans  generally  seem  to  have  done  last  year. 

Alphonse  and  I  liked  St.  Frivat  very  much,  because  the 
maire  had  a  remarkable  kind  of  early  pear  in  his  garden, 
which,  as  he  proudly  remarked,  were  ripe  before  the  straw- 
berries were  gone.  I  pointed  out  to  tne  mcdre^  that  if  I 
said  that  we  had  eaten  pe^urs  and  strawberries  together,  we 
should  not  be  believed.  The  ma  ire  laughed,  and  advised  me 
not  to  tell  the  story,  adding,  that  I  was  a  boy  of  genius. 
Yet  I  have  something  stranger  to  tell  than  the  fact  of  eat- 
ing pears  and  strawli^ies  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

I  nave  come  home  so  weary  and  broken-hearted  over  this 
matter,  that  I  must  be  allowed  to  tell  my  story  in  my  own  way, 
or  I  cannot  teU  it  at  all.  I  must,  for  instance,  tell  you  what 
St.  Frivat  was  like  before  the  day  of  judgment  came,  and 
it  was  left  the  hideous  heap  of  ruins'it  is  now.  It  was  never 
a  pretty  village ;  it  lay  out  on  the  bald  plains  of  the 
table-lalid  of  Lorraine,  looking  at  the  pearl-gray  cloud 
which  we  boys  were  told  was  Champagne,  and  at  the  rolling 
peaks  which  we  were  told  were  the  Vosges.  It  seems  very 
strange  to  me  that  those  who  haye  taken  such  an  interest  in 
this  war  have  heard  of  Gravelotte,  but  do  not  seem  to  have 
heard  of  St.  Frivat.  The  horrible  shattered  ruin  of  St. 
Frivat  is  worse  than  any  thing  except  BazeiUes.  Among 
the  men  who  guided  those  God-sent  wagons  of  the  Interna- 
tional Society  you  will  not  find  one  who  does  not  tell  you  that 
St.  Frivat  is  the  worst  thing  of  all.  Readers  may  thinki  am 
writing  fiction  when  I  mention  St.  Frivat ;  would  they  be 
so  good  as  to  get  the  report  of  these  glorious  Quakers,  who 
have  been  risking  their  lives  by  disease?  I,  who  write 
these  words,  was  m  St.  Frivat  in  the  lowest  depths  of  her 
ruin.  We  had  to  ask  the  German  doctor  where  certain 
wounded  were  after  whom  we  had  come.  *'  Moved  to  the 
rear,"  he  said ;  '*  we  expect  Bazaine  out  every  instant,  and 
there  will  be  a  great  battle."  I  looked  ri^ht  and  left  over 
the  desolated  fields,  and  saw  the  steel-blue  hne  which  hemmed 
Bazaine  in,  and  I  came  to  certain  conclusions  which  were 
found  to  be  correct.  I  remember  in  these  late  horrible  times 
likening  Bazaine  to  Sterne's  starling;  but  that  is  no  matter. 
On  the  old  visit  to  St.  Frivat  things  were  very  different. 
My  father  was  now  determined  to  see  Metz  or  die,  and  the 
last  memory  I  have  of  St.  Frivat  is  this.  My  father  had  so 
violently  squabbled  with  the  cur^s  of  Aboue,  Ste.  Marie  aux 
Chdnes,  and  St.  Frivat,  that  he  gave  the  cur^  of  St. 
Frivat  his  own  private  copy  of  Thomas  &  Kcmpis 
as  a  keepsake.  The  cur^  of  St.  Frivat  gave  my  father  pears 
in  his  banhotnie  —  he  had  little  to  give  then,  and  less 
now  —  and  my  father  put  them  in  his  pocket,  and  when  the 
diligence  for  Metz  came  in,  sat  on  them  and  made  jam  of 
them.  Fretty  old  times  1  I  do  not  like  laughing  at  my 
father,  God  bless  him !  but  it  is  better  to  make  a  narmless 
joke  about  one's  own  father  tlian  cry  over  the  corpse  of 
Alphonse.  Through  all  this  break-heart  business  my  father 
is  dearer  to  me  than  any  other.  Yet  we  who  have  seen  mat- 
ters, get  so  used  to  them,  that  we  can  make  a  joke  about 
our  own  fathers.  Believe  me  that  I  tell  you  the  truth  about 
that.  Experto  crede;  war  is  brutalizing,  not  ennobling. 
The  German  officers,  commanding  the  best  of  all  good  mtin. 
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say  80,  and  in  the  German  army  there  are  men  who  can 
think  while  they  fight. 

My  father  was  bound  to  go  to  Metz,  or  perish  in  the  at- 
tempt, because  he  said  that  the  expanse  or  that  great  apsis 
dominated  in  the  most  inartistic  way  the  height  of  the 
main  tower.  Whether  he  thought  tliat  he  could  put  the 
matter  right  by  going  theve,  I  am  unable  to  say ;  I  can  only 
say  that  we  never  went  there,  in  consequence  of  my  father 
haying  a  violent  attack  of  sciatica,  which  laid  him  up  at 
Amsndvilliers.  Some  fool  of  a  doctor  had  told  my  father 
that  his  life  was  not  good ;  and  so,  when  L  and  Alphonse 
got  him  to  his  bed  at  Madame  Leroy's  at  Amandvilliers, 
tour  miles  from  Metz,  my  father  told  me  that  he  was  not  in 
in  any  way  afiraid  of  death,  and  that  all  his  affairs  were  in 
order.  (They  were  not,  but  that  is  no  matter.)  My  father 
now  told  me  for  the  first  time,  that  Louis  was  at  Metz,  and 
he  begged  me  to  send  for  him.  I  of  com'se  at  once  sent 
Alphonse.  He  went  and  fetched  Louis,  but  by  that  time 
my  father  was  perfectly  well ;  and  Louis,  instead  of  having 
his  dying  directions,  only  found  a  poweriully-built  English 
parson  before  him,  intent  on  bullying  him  on  any  point  he 
would  like  to  air.  I  am  a  little  bit  afraid  that  my  dear  fa- 
ther did  bully  Louis.  I  never  had  sciatica  myself,  but  I 
should  conceive  it  to  be  nearly  as  exasperating  a  disease  as 
toothache.  At  all  events,  my  father,  who  was  the  sweetest- 
tempered  of  human  beings,  was  very  cross  over  it :  but  he 
brigntened  up  and  eot  pleasant  when  Louis  said  that  he 
had  got  leave  fix>m  his  regiment,  and  that  he  insisted  on 
our  all  going  away  to  Malmaison  together.  Malmaison 
was  Louis's  property,  you  will  see,  and  he  was  to  marry  Ma- 
rie in  spite  of  every  one.  Nevertheless,  we  had  a  very 
pleasant  day,  though  my  father  would  be  jocular  over  Louis's 
red  trowsers.    These  were  old,  old  times. 

We  got,  I  remember,  one  of  those  queer  vehicles  now 
called  an  amc^ricaine.  Louis  and  Alphonse  sat  in  front, 
while  my  father  and  I  sat  under  the  hood.  Louis  drove, 
with  his  red  trowsers,  on  the  splashlioard,  and,  as  my  father 
remarked  once  or  twice,  drove  principally  into  the  ditch ; 
but  that  ditch  was  not  deep  enough  then  to  bury  dead 
men,  and  so  we  reached  Malmaison  with  nothing  worse 
than  my  father's  objurgations. 

At  that  time  the  ghastly  old  harridan  who  now  calls  heiv 
self  Sophie  was  an  uncommonly  handsome  woman  of  forty- 
eight  She  was  then  very  brisk  and  gentle,  and  she  showed 
us  every  thing,  to  my  father's  mat  approval.  The  coun- 
try around  was  bare,  without  hedges,  and  well  tilled,  and 
my  father  said  that  it  reminded  him  of  Waterloo.  There 
was  an  undoubted  resemblance,  as  we  all  agreed.  Mal- 
maison is  singularly  like  Hngomont,  only  it  is  bigger,  and 
stands  more  alone. 

That  day  among  days  was  a  great  day  for  me.  Sophie 
sot  the  peacock  to  come  and  eat  corn ;  and  she  gave  me  a 
feather  which  he  had  dropped  out  of  his  tail.  And  there 
were  fowls  there  of  the  Urevecceur  sort,  which  could  hard- 
ly see  to  eat  for  feathers.  There  was  also  a  delicious  kind 
of  swine,  like  a  greyhound,  about  which  I  irritated  Sophie, 
because  I  said  they  must  be  wild.  Sophie  said  that  they 
were  such  good  pigs,  tliat  they  would  fatten  on  any  thing. 
I  asked  her  why  she  did  not  give  them  something  to  fatten 
on.  She  rode  the  high  horse  with  me,  and  said  that  I 
doubtless  knew  best. 

We  were  to  lie  at  Malmaison,  and  that  was  most  delight- 
ful ;  because  we  could  see  the  place  again  the  next  morn- 
ing. I  went  to  bed  very  eany  with  Alphonse;  but  my 
fauier  and  Louis  sat  up  to  drink  a  bottle  of  Walportsheimer 
together.  I  was  very  restless  ^Heaven  only  knows  why  — 
I  do  not  believe  in  brain-waves),  and  I  was  walking  up  and 
down  the  room  in  my  shirt,  when  my  father  came  in. 

"  I  was  goin^  to  rouse  you  up,  my  boy,"  he  said.  "  Why 
ttro  you  not  in  bed  ?  " 

And  I  answered  that  I  could  not  tell.  I  could  not  sleep. 
I  said  that  there  were  ghosts  —  I  was  young  enough  to  say 
that —  and  my  father  did  not  laugh  at  me,  but  said,  that 
there  were  ghosts  enough  there,  without  doubt,  but  that 
that  was  not  the  time  for  seeincr  them.  He  then  told  me 
to  put  on  my  trowsers,  which  I  did,  and  to  come  down  stairs, 
which  I  dii. 


I  had  to  look  on  the  game  which  the  forester  had  just 
brought  in,  and  the  beauty  of  the  sight  was  beyond  belieC 
The  neaped  French  dead,  which  I  saw  aflerward  m  the 
dung-yard  before  the  door,  were  not  more  beautiful.  The 
forester  had  cast  down  a  great  wild  boar,  and  on  it  he  had 
thrown  hares,  black-cocks,  hazel-hens,  and  quaiL  I 
was  very  much  delighted  with  it.  My  father  pointed  out 
to  me,  that  the  real  beautr  of  heaped  game  consisted  in  the 
wondrous  half  tints  and  colors.  And  then  I  went  op 
stairs,  and  lay  quiet  beside  Alphonse  until  the  glorious  son 
awoke  us  in  uie  morning,  and  we  rose  and  stood  looking  to 
gether  across  the  vast  fields  of  waving  grain  which  spread 
round  us  on  all  sides.  I  said  to  Alphonse,  ^  What  a  big 
dog  is  yonder  on  the  lawn  1 "  and  he  said,  *<  Dog !  it  is  a 
boar." 

I  dressed  hurriedly  and  ran  down  stairs  as  fast  as  I 
could,  and  out  round  the  garden  to  capture  that  boar.  I 
very  nearly  succeeded,  for  I  met  the  brute  in  an  alley,  with 
a  box-hedge  on  each  side,  through  which  he  could  not  pass. 
With  the  madness  of  youth  I  tried  to  seize  the  animal ;  bat 
afler  a  fierce  ^nint  he  turned  back  and  hurried  through 
some  fiowers.  Louis,  who  ran  up,  drew  his  sword  as  the 
boar  went  past  him,  and  cut  at  him,  and  says  he  thinks 
that  he  hurt  him ;  but  I  am  now  so  used  to  fVench  war  des- 
patches, that  I  am  very  doubtful. 

Louis  had  come  out  afler  me,  and  had  met  the  boar  at 
the  head  of  an  alley  through  which  I  had  chased  him. 
Louis  was  at  that  time  seventeen,  whereas  I  was  nearly 
nineteen ;  but  Louis,  in  consequence  of  his  red  trowsen, 
was  a  great  deal  more  than  a  hundred  years  older  than  I 
was.  I  yielded  entirely  to  Louis's  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  cave  way  to  him  on  all  points.  Louis  Iiad  had  four 
monus  in  a  French  regiment,  and  knew  every  thing.  My 
father  used  to  talk  too  fast ;  but  my  father,  although  a  cler- 
gyman, knev  a  great  deal,  in  consequence  of  liaving  to 
take  pupils  to  eke  out  his  income. 

Louis  said  to  me,  — 

"Come  to  breakfast,  and  leave  the  hunting  of  boars. 
There  has  arrived  a  German,  a  cousin  of  l£uie's,  from 
Saxony.     Come  quickly,  or  he  will  eat  alL" 

I  ran  up  to  our  bedroom  and  made  myself  tidy,  and  I 
came  down  and  met  this  brute  of  a  Saxon.  My  French 
proclivities  were  then  so  strong,  that  I  considered  this 
young  man  as  my  natural  enemy  before  I  saw  him.  I  was 
most  agreeably  surprised.  The  young  man  to  whom  I  waj 
intxxxluced  was  one  of  the  handsomest  youncr  men  I  had 
ever  seen.  He  was  very  blond,  and,  in  fact,  his  moustache 
was  no  darker  than  a  tooth-brush,  though  his  whiskers 
were  darker.  He  took  me  utterly  by  surprise  with  his  po- 
liteness and  his  wonderfid  knowledge.  He  told  me  miietly 
that  I  was  the  first  educated  English  youth  he  hau  mot, 
and  he  wished  me  to  explain  to  him  some  passages  in  Mad 
Tom  in  King  Lear.  He  was  puzzled  about  the  ^  old  gray 
rat  and  the  ditch  dog ; "  and  I  explained  to  him  the  dmer- 
ence  between  the  old  English  rat  and  the  water-yole.  Then 
he  must  have  me  explain  why  "  Hopdance  crieth  in  Tom's 
belly  for  two  white  herring."  I  explained  to  him  that 
white  herring  was  to  be  distinguished  fix>m  red  herring, 
and  that  Tom  was  supposed  to  be  thirsty.  Then  I  ^ 
talking  over  the  subject,  and  among  other  things  told  him 
that  the  character  of  Mad  Tom  was  entirely  artificial,  al- 
though orobably  the  greatest  effort  of  all  Shakspeare's 
genius.  1  said  that  Mad  Tom  was  a  gentleman,  wno  was 
fit  to  govern  the  people  by  knowing  their  wants,  and  that 
he  showed  his  knowledge  of  their  wants  in  his  assumed 
madness.  I  warmed  with  the  theme  to  this  young  Saxon 
officer,  and  told  him  roundly  to  his  face,  that  no  German 
poet  had  ever  equalled  the  Ime  in  Mad  Tom  in  which  he 
says, 

''Away  to  wakes  and  fiurs  and  market-towns." 

I  went  on  eaeerly,  and  abused  Shakspeare  for  the  utter 
improbability  of  Edgar  acting  so  wondruus  well  as  to  iden- 
tify himself  so  thoroughly  with  a  lunatic  beggar,  whose 
only  pleasure  was  motion  and  excitement.  I  went  throuzh 
the  character  from,  beginning  to  end ;  and  when  I  h jaI  fin- 
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Uwd  mjsay,  I  saw  young  Caspar  the  Saxon  and  my  father 
looking  at  me  steaaily  and  cahnly,  while  Loois  and  Al- 
pboDse  were  laughing. 

^'Ue  should  write  that  down,"  said  my  father.  '*  The  boy 
thinks." 

*^  He  has  told  me  more  than  I  knew  before,**  said  Cas- 
par. '^AVho  knows  the  route  firom  here  to  Ste.  Marie? 
CiD  one  get  to  Aboue  any  shorter  way.  than  by  La 
Tige?" 

*^  I  cannot  say,"  said-  Louis.  "  You  seem  to  know  the 
ccBiDtr^  pretty  well." 

<*  We  study  geography,  we  Germans,"  said  young  Cas- 
par.  "  We  may  n^d  it." 

Louis  was  furious  in  a  mojnent. 

<*  You  mean  the  geography  of  Lorraine,"  he  said. 

''I  mean  geogra^y  generally,"  said  Caspar. 

After  this,  Louis  strutted  and  filmed,  and  I  was  very  glad 
tliat  we  got  out  of  it  without  a  quarrel,  more  particularly 
as  Caspar  told  me  that  he  happened  to  be  in  love  witn 
Marie,  and  that  he  was  perfectly  prepared  to  put  a  bullet 
into  aoT  man  who  yentured  to  be  in  love  with  her  besides 
himselL  /  replied,  on  the  other  hand,  that  I  was  violently 
in  lore  with  her  myself,  and  that  I  was  perfectly  ready  to 
be  shot  at  his  earliest  convenience.  He  saw  the  outrageous 
noDsense  of  his  proposition,  and  laughed.  But  he  asked 
me  whether  Marie  loved  me ;  and  I  said  no,  I  did  not  think 
to.  ^  Any  one  else  ?  "  I  said  that  we  were  all  such  chil- 
dren, that  we  should  not  think  of  such  things.  I  said  that 
I  was  still  such  a  baby,  that  I  could  run  af&r  a  peacock ; 
and  he  said,  that  though  his  beard  was  grown  early,  he 
was  as  great  a  baby  as  I  was. 

So  we  parted ;  and  my  father  insisted  on  having  sciatica 
again  and  going  back  to  Luxemburg.  On  arriving  at  Lux- 
cabuig  my  &ther  sent  for  the  doctor ;  and  the  doctor  being 
oat,  he  sent  round  for  the  prime  minister.  The  prime  min- 
ister being  at  the  Caf6  de  T  Union,  and  being  nunted  up 
there  by  a  dexterous  and  nimble  commissionnaire,  came  at 
once  on  being  told  that  an  Englishman  of  eminence  was  in 
trouble.  I  do  not  know  why  my  father  did  this ;  but  I  only 
know  that  there  was  the  most  awfi^  row  you  ever  heard  in 
jour  lite.  The  most  unfortunate  thins:  was,  that  the  prime 
Dinister  could  understand  English,  and  so  could  understand 
that  my  father  said.  I  do  most  sincerely  hope,  that  the 
pew  edocation  boards  will  put  an  entire  veto  on  the  learn- 
ing of  languages.  It  is  the  greatest  mistake  in  the  world. 
Ail  difficulties  with  America,  for  example,  would  sink  into 
Bodunv  if  we  did  not  understand  one  another's  language. 
Mt  father  could  talk  both  German  and  French  to  a  limited 
otent ;  but  that  night,  with  the  irritation  of  the  sciatica  on 
bim,  he  persisted  in  talking  English,  and,  as  I  have  said, 
tbe  prime  minister  understood  aim.  My  father  ended  by 
saving,  that  a  State  which  would  raise  no  army  had  no 
Toison  (fitre  at  all. 

The  prime  minister  burst  out  of  the  room,  and  fell  over 
my  father's  foot-pan.  At  the  same  time  the  Prussian  officer 
of  the  garrison  came  into  my  father's  bedroom,  and  asked 
to  see  his  passport.  My  father  was  thoroughly  cross  now, 
aad  8^i  that  his  passport  was  under  his  pillow,  but  that 
ke  would  not  show  it  to  any  German  unhung.  This  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  a  British  rector  naturally  led  to  a 
torible  scene,  in  which  I,  as  an  undeveloped  journalist, 
took  part.  My  father  refused  to  get  out  of  bed,  and  so  the 
^hole  quarrel  was  carried  out  on  the  stairs.  Alphonse  was 
M  Me ;  he  got  frightened.  I  stood  on  the  stairs,  and  called 
wfePmssian  officer  everv  name  I  could  lay  my  tongue  to ;  but 
be  would  not  go  at  all.  Then  I  said  in  German  that  I 
V'mld  make  him  go.  Upon  this  he  requested  me  to  come 
to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs.  I  at  once  did  so,  and  there 
J^  a  strutTgle,  the  landlord  holding  the  light.  I  got  by 
w  the  worst  of  it ;  for  the  Prussian  was  stronger  than  I 
**a,  and  I  was  marched  off  to  a  guard-house,  while  my 
wker  was  arrested  in  his  bed. 

Alphonse  meanwhile  had  knocked  up  a  bill  of  sixteen 
™cs  in  bribery  and  treating.  The  lad  said  that  he  paid 
w  a  bottle  of  wine  for  the  prime  minister;  but  I  doubt 
^  because  the  prime  minister  was  a  gentleman,  and  the 
w>J  could  not  be  trusted  to  tell  the  truth.    My  father  and 
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I  were  liberated,  and  so  ended  our  first  expedition  through 
Luxemburg  and  Lorraine. 

It  is  as  well  to  state  the  whole  truth,  even  in  a  story  like 
this.     Luxemburg  must  be  very  careful,  if  she  desires  to 

1)reserve  her  neutrality  now.  Tlie  Germans  have  been  very 
ong-sufierin^  with  her,  and  she  must  take  care.  The 
neutrality  of  Luxemburg  has  cost  the  Germans  twentv  thou- 
sand lives ;  and  when  men  get  mad,  as  they  are  getting  now, 
a  small  State  like  Luxemburg  must  look  out  lest  she  commit 
a  violation  of  neutrality.  * 

n. 

So  ends  our  first  visit  to  Malmaison.  Afler  this  there 
came  a  long  time  and  worry.  Louis  wanted  to  marry  Marie, 
and  the  whole  party  of  Courriers  and  Canzons,  who  seemed 
to  get  more  innumerable  as  time  went  on,  insisted  most 
emphatically  that  they  were  both  too  young ;  and  as  the 
wild  argument  went  on,  it  became  evident,  lx)th  to  myself 
and  my  father,  that  Marie  was  getting  very  doubtful 
whether  she  cared  to  marry  him  at  all.  There  were  two 
parties  among  the  Courriers  and  Canzons,  by  no  means 
divided  by  name,  only  by  sex.  llie  women,  to  one  woman 
or  nearly  so,  said  that  she  ought  to  marry  him ;  and  the 
men,  to  a  man  or  nearly  so,  said  that  she  ought  to  have 
time  to  think  over  the  matter.  As  it  was  no  possible  busi- 
ness of  my  father's,  he  naturally  took  the  most  lively 
interest  in  it.  He  took  the  female  side  of  tlie  question, 
and  worked  at  it  to  that  extent  that  he  got  into  trouble 
with  his  biFhop.  My  father  knew  one  of  the  Courriers,  a 
teacher  of  languages,  who  was  an  emigre  of  old  times,  and 
who  lived  at  Chelsea  and  cultivated  tulips  and  ranun- 
culuses; my  father  must  needs  go  to  him  and  talk  over 
the  matter.  The  end  of  the  interview  was  so  very  stormy, 
that  the  old  Frenchman  told  my  father  that  he  was  to  be 
found  at  Boulogne,  or  if  it  pleased  him,  at  Calais,  any  day 
which  he  chose  to  name.  On  discovering  that  my  lather 
was  an  ecclesiastic,  he  got  still  more  infuriated,  for  he  said 
my  father,  by  his  language,  had  violated  the  sanctity  of  his 
oitler.  I  do  not  believe  that  my  father  went  farther  than 
to  tell  the  old  man  that  he  was  not  speaking  the  truth. 
My  father  was  the  most  perfectly  refinea  gentleman ;  never 
rude,  though  he  might  be  boisterous  and  contradictory  at 
times.  Anyhow,  he  wounded  that  Frenchman's  feelings 
to  that  extent  that  he  wrote  to  the  Bishop ;  and  the  BishoD 
wrote  in  a  rather  peremptory  manner,  to  my  iatiier.  I  will 
give  the  correspondence :  — 

Enclosure  No.  1.    From  the  Bishop. 

"Reverend  and  dear  Sir,  —  I  beg  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  enclosed  copy  of  a  communication  which 
has  been  addressed  to  me  by  M.  Ernest  Courrier,  and  I 
beg  to  call  your  immediate  attention  to  it." 

Enclosure  No.  2.    From  M.  E.  Courrier  to  the  Bishop. 

"  MoNSEiGNEUR,  —  I  bcg  emphatically  to  call  your 
attention  at  once  to  the  conduct  of  the  Anglican  parish 
priest  of  HoUoway,  who  has,  under  protection  of  his  sacred 
cloth,  spoken  injuries  of  me  in  my  presence,  not  in  any 
way  to  be  tolerated  by  a  man  of  honor.  Had  I  been  living 
in  a  civilized  country,  I,  as  a  military  man,  though  now 
retired,  should  not  have  dreamed  of  writing  to  any  man's 
colonel  about  such  an  affair  myself.  I  should  have  taken 
the  usual  course  with  Mr.  Thompson,  and  have  fought  him. 
But,  Monseigneur  my  Lord  Bishop,  1  have  already  done 
that,  and  he  declines  to  meet  me,  on  ecclesiastical  grounds. 
My  sword  failing  me,  I  am  obliged  to  invoke  the  munders 

*  On  the  great  day  of  Sedan,  when  we  were  pushing  forward  to  the 
fi^ht,  the  Brandenburg  hudsara.  the  regiment  of  the  ever-memornble 
Zietheu«  were  sitting  with  tiieir  hordeA^  fore  hoofA  on  the  fk-outier  of 
Luxembnrg.  The  writer  happened  to  be  with  them;  and  isooner  than 
the  line  should  be  violated,  thev  backed  their  horces,  lest  the  hind  feet 
of  their  hom»  ihould  go  over  the  Jirontier  line.  To  this  I  can  swear. 
One  violation  of  neutral  territory  occurred :  a  hunted  Saxon  hussar,  of 
a  regiment  I  know  pretty  well,  croAxed  the  Aloette.  and  his  horse  was 
shot  dead  under  him  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  fk-ontier.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  that  case,  I  will  defy  any  i^uxemburger  to  prove  a  case  of 
violation  of  fh>ntier  against  the  (jorraans.  They  were  violating  such 
neutrality  oootlnuallv.  as  1  can  prove. 
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of  the  Church,  and  request  your  ezcommunication.  As  a 
republican  and  communist  myself^  I  do  not  think  ther  will 
have  the  least  effect,  as  I  am  bound  to  tell  you ;  but  a 
Frenchman's  honor  is  at  stake." 

Enclosure  No,  8.    From  the  Bishop  to  M.  Courrier. 

"  Dear  Sir,  —  Voulez-vous  pr^cisez  voire  accusation  t 
What  has  he  said  ?  I  know  that  he  is  oflen  emportty  but 
he  is  certainly  a  gentleman;  pray  answer  at  once,  for  I 
have  a  great  respect  for  him." 

Enclosure  No,  4.    From  M.  Courrier  to  the  Bishop, 

*<  MoNSEiGNEUR, — I  deeply  repet  the  conclusion  of 
your  most  courteous  (though  brief)  letter.  You  say  that 
yon  have  great  respect  for  Rector  Thompson ;  I,  for  my 
part,  have  none  whatever,  and  so  it  gives  me  deep  pain  to 
disagree  with  so  gifted  a  man  as  your  lordship.  The  affair 
between  myself  and  Rector  Thompson  eats  itself,  and  I 
have  been  informed  by  a  compatriot  that  the  Rector 
Thompson  has  called  me  in  public  an  old  fool  of  a  French 
grammar-teacher.  I  take  no  notice  of  this,  because  it  only 
comes  from  second  hand ;  but  as  you  ask  me  to  precis  niy 
accusation,  I  will  do  so,  and  tell  you  what  Rector  Thompson 
said  to  my  face.  I  will  leave  you,  monseigneur,  to  decide 
whether  or  no  he  is  fit  to  minister  the  offices  of  the  religion 
in  which  you  both  believe,  but  in  which  I  do  not. 

**  A  marriage  is  on  the  tapis  between  my  cousin  Louis 
and  Marie  Canzon.  I,  with  tne  rest  of  my  family,  object  to 
it.  They  are  both  too  young  to  know  their  own  minds. 
When  I  said  this  to  Rector  Thompson,  who  knows  notldng 
about  the  matter,  he  said  I  was  as  one  deprived  of  under- 
standing ;  and  when  I  said  that  the  girl  aid  not  want  the 
man,  he  said  that  I  was  not  speaking  the  truth.  I  have 
thus,  my  dear  monseigneur,  precised  my  accusation." 

Enclosure  No,  5.    From  the  Bishop  to  my  Father, 

"Reverend  and  dear  Sir,  —  I  have  received  a 
letter  from  M.  Courrier  of  Chelsea,  in  which  he  accuses 
you  of  calling  him  an  old  fool,  and  also  accusing  him  of 
untruth.    Is  this  so  ?  " 

Enclosure  No.  6.    From  my  Father  to  the  Bishop. 

"  My  dear  Lord  Bishop,  — It  is  perfectly  true  that  I 
called  M.  Courrier  an  old  fool  (and  if  he  is  any  thins,  he  is 
that) ;  it  is  equally  true  that  I  think  him  so ;  and  if  your 
lordship  chooses  to  suspend  me,  I  shall  submit  to  your  lord- 
ship's oecision  with  the  most  perfect  and  entire  obedience. 
I  am  here,  my  lord,  to  speak  the  truth,  and  I  will  speak  it. 
The  man  is  an  old  fool;  I  never  saw  a  greater.  With 
regard  to  my  telling  him  he  was  not  speaking  the  truth,  I 
acknowledge  that  Sso,  and  I  will  hold  to  my  words.  Any 
punishment  from  your  loixlship  will  be  received  with  thank- 
mlness  and  meekness ;  but  I  am  resolute." 

Enclosure  No.  7,    From  the  Bishop  to  my  Father. 

''Reverend  and  dear  Sir,  —  There  is  something 
behindhand  which  you  have  not  told  me.  Please,  like  an 
old  friend  and  fellow-eollegian,  tell  me  why  you  are  so  hot 
over  this  business.  Dear  Sam^  tell  me  the  whole  truth. 
Never  mind  Bishop  or  Rector,  but  let  me  know  all,  as  if 
we  were  in  neighboring  beds,  as  at  Eton  thirty  years  ago. 
This  Frenchman  is  very  troublesome,  and  you  know  that 
you  were  a  fi^^hting  boy  in  old  times.  Let  me  know  all 
about  it,  old  friend,  —  dear  friend  forever.  You  know  my 
position ;  don't  try  me  too  hard." 

Enclomre  No.  8.    From  my  FaJther  to  the  Bishop. 

**  Dear  George,  —  You  remember  that  pretty  boy 
Shepherd  of  Lincoln  ?  W^ell,  he  has  done  no  good  except 
marry  a  wife  as  pretty  as  himself  beget  nine  children,  and 
then  die  of  phtnisis.  He  was  my  curate  when  he  died ; 
and  I  don't  in  the  least  degree  see  what  Mrs.  Shepherd  is 
to  do.  Underpaid  parsons  should  not  marry ;  but  at  all 
events,  send  me  something  for  her,  and  get  some  of  your 


charitable  women  to  do  something  to  prevent  her  goii^ 
entirely  to  the  bad. 

'*  There  has  been  trouble  between  us  for  a  post  or  two, 
my  dear  George,  and  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it.    As  in  all 

Seat  rows  of  Uiis  kind,  there  is  something  personal  «nii^. 
arie  Canzon  is  engaged  to  one  of  my  former  pupils,  Loois 
Courrier;  but  his  brother  Alphonse  is  as  badfy  m  lore 
with  her  as  Louis.  Now  this  I  could  stand  —  I  could  see 
my  way  out  of  all  that ;  but  my  own  boy,  the  boy  of  my 
heart,  who  will  take  to  nothing  [This  is  your  joomalist]  is 
as  btid  about  her  as  any  one.  I  want  to  see  her  mamed 
out  of  the  way.  She  is  a  good  girl,  and  has  money ;  but  I 
do  not  want  my  son  to  marry  her.  He  is  a  capital  feUov, 
but  an  utter  fool.  [I  must  pause  to  call  yonr  attention  to 
the  fact  that  my  father  b  alluding  to  me.  Nothing  has 
happened  since  which  makes  me  think  my  &ther  wnmj.] 
I  don't  know  what  I  can  do  with  him,  and  I  wish  I  may  oe 
handed  if  he  knows  what  he  is  going  to  do  with  hioiself 
But  ne  must  not  marry  that  girl.  If  she  was  poor,  my  dear 
Bishop,  I  would  not  care ;  for  the  boy  has  pluck  and  chif- 
alry,  and  they  would  get  on  together ;  but  the  eirl  is  rich, 
and  my  boy  would  never  stand  being  kept  oy  his  wifi^ 
Old  Courrier  is  exasperated  over  the  matter,  and  I  have 
lost  my  temper  with  him.  That  is  all.  Mind  you.  Bishop 
—  or  rather,  George  —  I  am  not  sure  whether  she  does  not 
love  Alphonse  the  best,  when  all  is  said  and  done ;  bnt  I 
will  not  have  my  son  marry  a  rich  woman,  on  whom  be  ii 
dependent.  A  man  had  better  hang  himself  than  do 
that." 

Enclosure  No  9.    From  the  Bishop  to  my  Father. 

<'  Dear  Sam,  —  I  see  you  have  not  clearly  explained 
the  old  Frenchman's  exasperation-;  but  I  will  do  tnat  for 
you.  Don*t  let  the  girl  marry  your  boy.  Any  man  who  lives 
on  his  wife's  money  becomes  necessarily  bratalized.  The 
very  savages  don't  do  it.  I  don't  want  to  make  womia 
utterly  dependent  on  man ;  but  until  these  rascally  laws 
against  women  are  abolished,  the  old  evil  will  go  on.  I 
know  a  very  good  fellow  now,  who  through  illness  has  been 
forced  to  cut  into  his  wife's  property,  and  now  wishes  he 
was  dead  for  doing  so.  Pray  don't  let  your  son  many  this 
rich  French  woman.  A  man  had  better  marry  a  daiiy* 
maid  than  marry  a  rich  woman,  more  particularly  of 
another  nation,  with  all  sorts  of  foreign  inuuehces  around 
her,  political  and  religious  alike." 

Here  closes  this  curious  correspondence.  Old  M.  Courrier 
made  friends  with  my  father,  through  the  Bishop's  influ- 
ence; and  with  regard  to  Marie,  myself^  Louis,  and 
Alphonse,  we  never  married  at  that  time. 

Pretty  times  came.  I  did  Utile  good. at  the  university;, 
but  a  man  came  to  me  and  asked  would  I  go  for  the  Daily 
Intelligence  to  Balaklava.  I  would  have  gone  on  bread  and 
water ;  and  I  went.  The  affair  of  Sebastopol  must  never 
be  compared  to  the  affair  of  Sedan.  It  must  always  b^ 
remembered  that  the  affair  of  Sedan  is  the  most  terrible  tbinf  j 
in  history.  In  those  very  old  days  I  was  very  young,  ani 
went  away  with  the  most  enormous  belief  in  the  fVeo'^ 
army ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  have  never  had  to  all 
my  opinion  of  it  at  all.  I  believe  now,  that  if  the  ' 
generals  are  appointed,  and  if  the  officers  will  get  oat 
uat  absurd  haoit  of  sauntering  into  the  first  cafe  the  mo^ 
ment  their  men  are  dismissed,  there  will  arise  fromthi 
ashes  of  the  present  ruined  army  an  army  as  fine  as  Franci 
ever  saw.  A  French  baron  said  to  me  the  other  day,  jnill 
after  Forbach,  **  Nos  officiers  sont  toujours  en  cafe."  It " 
terribly  true  about  French  officers ;  let  English  officers 
care  that  it  is  not  said  about  them.  In  the  Crimea  th< 
were  no  temptations  of  that  kind,  and  look  how  well  boi 
English  and  French  did  1  No  three  armies  ever  beluiT< 
more  nobly  in  the  field  than  the  British,  the  French,  an 
the  Russian.  For  me,  after  Inkerman,  I  would  back  il 
Russians  against  the  Germans ;  but  then  I  should  requii 
one  German  to  three  Russians,  which  is  very  long  odds, 
am  of  opinion,  that,  of  all  the  troops  in  the  world, 
Germans  are  the  best,  and  the  Bavarians  the  best  of 
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Gennans.  (An  exasperating  firiend  of  mine  says  that  the 
Afghans,  give  them  equal  arms,  are  the  best  of  all ;  but  he 
is  a  lunatic  at  large.^  It  is  most  perfectly  certain  that 
Saxony,  Bayaria,  ana  Baden  have  developed  powers  of 
girift  marching,  and  elan  in  attack,  to  which  no  other 
nation  can  compare.  I  am  speaking  simple  truth  when 
1  tell  this  story.  I  interchanged  bows  with  Gen. 
Aheosleben  in  Lorraine,  and  in  mre  days  he  had  taken 
v^  his  command  before  Paris.  In  old  times  the  French 
iL«ed  to  say  of  other  armies,  ^  lis  marchent,  nous  courons." 
The  reverse  is  the  truth  now.  The  French  march  slowly 
ind  fight  badly.  Why  ?  Because  in  that  flashy  Italian 
war  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  won  his  battles  by  destroy- 
ing his  best  troops.     That  is  the  little  reason  why. 

As  to  the  Cnmea,  Louis  was  in  that  fight  on  the  tel- 
^ph4iiU  at  the  Alma,  which  Kinglake  denies  altogether. 
He  was,  however,  wounded  and  decorated,  and  seemed  to 
like  it  After  this  he  went  to  New  Caledonia,  where  he 
did  not  get  decorated,  and  then  he  went  to  Mexico,  where 
he  did.  He  was  out  of  the  Italian  business  altogether,  and 
was  always  going  to  marry  Marie  when  he  came  iiome.  He 
leemed  in  no  great  hurry ;  and  indeed  Marie  waited  with 
wondert'ul  patience.  She,  during  the  Mexican  busine^^s, 
went  into  retreat,  taking  vows  for  four  months  with  the 
Sflcan  des  Sept  Douleurs,  in  a  dirty,  silly,  insignificant 
place  called  Sedan.  (The  place  is  on  the  Meuse,  and  has 
pleasant  groves  on  the  glacis.)  Louis  was  very  angry  at 
lier  doing  this;  and  when  Bazaine  sent  him  home  with 
despatches,  he  went  stra%ht  to  Sedan,  after  depositing  his 
desjtttches  at  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  Marie. 
Mane,  being  en  retraite,  was  not  allowed  to  see  him,  which 
gare  rise  to  the  following  correspondence :  — 

Thladu  Superior  of  Notre  Dame  des  Sept  Douleun,  Sedan, 

to  M,  Louis  Courrier, 

*' Monsieur, — I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that 
Mademoiselle  Canzon  is  en  retraite. 

**  Ag  ATHA.** 

M.  Louis  Courrier  to  the  Lady  Superior, 

'Yexerable  Mother,  —  Mademoiselle  Marie  Canzon 
is  fiancee  to  me,  and  if  I  do  not  see  her  I  will  beat  your 
wm  down.  We  have  done  by  no  means  well  in  Mexico, 
&d  are  a  little  out  of  temper.  If  you  refuse  me  a 
■gkt  of  Marie,  I  will  have  the  garrison  of  Sedan  at  your 
|»te." 

Tk  Lady  Superior  of  the  Sept  Douleurs  to  the  Capt,  Louis 

Courrier, 

"Dear  Sir, — I  received  vour  communication  duly 
I  have  only  to  say  that  we  will  die  praying.  You  have 
oar  entire  forgiveness.  When  wo  meet  in  another  and  a 
better  world,  which  seems  hardly  probable,  you  will  regret 

Louie  Courrier  to  the  Lady  Superior. 

"Madame  or  Most  Holy  Mother,  —  I  should  be 
'wy  much  obliged  if  you  would  explain  yourself.  Neither 
1  nor  any  of  the  garrison  have  the  slightest  intention  of 
cot^  your  throat  or  injuring  you  in  any  way.  I  have 
ttme  from  Mexico,  and  1  want  to  see  my  fiancee.  Why 
Ctt  I  not  see  her  ? 

^  Louis  Courrier." 

Lady  Superior  to  Louis. 

'Sis, — I  am  not  aware  that  you  wished  to  cut  my 
^oat ;  but  Mademoiselle  Canzon  is  in  i^treat,  and  cannot 
w  seen  at  present." 

Bishop  of  L to  Louis  Courrier* 

"Dear  Captain,  — I  am  very  sorry  for  you,  but  what 
wn  I  do?  Your  lady-love  is  in  retreat,  and,  as  far  as  I  see, 
■^  stay  there  for  another  month.  Let  her  remain ;  let 
her  he.    Are  you  sure  of  her  ?      In  my  opinion,  you  have 


rivals.  I  know  who  those  rivals  are,  but  I  do  not  choose 
to  tell.  Don't  plague  the  ^irl  with  your  addresses.  I 
assure  you  that  I  want  to  see  the  girl  as  well  married  as  if 
I  was  her  father.  I  would  not  object  to  her  marrying  a 
Protestant  Englishman  or  an  utter  atheist  like  yourself. 
Leave  the  girl  alone,  and  she  will  come  to  you.  She  does 
not  know  her  own  mind  yet.    Let  her  alone,  and  you  may 

fet  her  yet.      I  could  tell  you  more,  but  I  dare  not.      Be 
ind  to  her,  lad,  and  she  will  be  kind  to  you  through  every 
thing." 

Louis  to  the  Bishop. 

"  MoNSEiGNEUR, — I  do  not  understand  your  letter  en- 
tirely. Marie  was  fiancee  to  me,  and,  in  the  name  of  all 
furies,  I  will  have  the  contract  carried  out." 

The  Bishop  to  Louis, 

"  My  Dear  Boy, — No  one  ever  dreamed  that  you  troufd 
understand  my  letter.  I  only  say  this  to  you  —  don't 
marry  that  woman  until  you  have  thoroughly  won  her 
heart.  Come, 'Captain,  let  us  have  it  out  between  us.  What 
have  you  done  to  deserve  her  ?  I  have  got  you  there.  She 
is  infinitely  your  superior.  You  are  a  mere  machine.  She 
has  genius ;  you  have  none.  You  are  a  sharp  fellow ;  she 
is  no  fool.  She  may  marry  you,  if  you  behave  yourself. 
If  she  marries  you,  it  will  be  the  first  piece  of  folly  she 
has  ever  committed.  In  the  meantime,  I  ask  you  to  leave 
the  Lady  Superior  of  the  Sept  Douleurs  alone." 


Louis  to  the  Bishop  of  L- 


<<  Monseioneur,  —  I  thank  you  for  your  allusions  to  my 
Voltairism ;  but  I  deeply  regret  that  I  cannot  take  your 
advice,  excellent  as  it  was.  My  sweetheart  is  mewed  up 
by  the  Lady  Superior  of  Notre  Dame  des  Sept  Douleurs, 
and  I  cannot  in  any  way  get  at  her.  I  am  only  a  young 
Frenchman,  and  not  a  youns  Englishman;  if  I  am  not 
allowed  to  see  my  sweetheart,  I  will  raise  a  dust  about  your 
head  and  that  of  the  Lady  Superior  which  will  sweep  you 
utterly  away.  Such  an  wair  would  not  be  tolerated  for 
one  instant  in  England  or  Prussia.  I  demand  to  see  this 
girl,  who  is  fiancee  to  me.  I  demand  to  know  her  mind 
about  myself." 

The  Bishop  to  Louis, 

^  Dear  Sir,  —  I  will  take  ^ood  care  that  you  see  the 
girl.  Do  not  get  emmrte.  I  will  meet  you  in  Bazeilles  to- 
morrow at  ten,  and  I  will  bring  the  girl  with  me." 

It  was  in  that  horrible  street,  horrible  forever  now, 
where  they  met.  It  was  not  in  any  way  horrible  then,  but 
it  has  become  dreadful  for  all  time  now.  What  can  one 
say  ?  It  was  the  only  way  for  the  Bavarians  into  Sedan, 
and  they  had  to  ruin  it.  The  people  were  not  ready  for 
the  ruin,  and  were  mainly  in  their  houses  when  the  rain  of 
shells  came  upon  them.  The  writer  has  stood  many  things, 
but  Bazeilles  turned  him  away.  St  Privat  was  bad  enough, 
but  Bazeilles  will  stink  in  one's  nostrils  forever.  And  yet 
I  blame  nobody  for  it  —  not  one  solitary  human  being.  I 
have  seen  the  French  in  ruined  Lorraine  tending  their 
wounded  brothers,  the  Germans;  I  have  worked  tLrough 
hospitals  in  which  no  man  knew  whether  the  wounded  man 
was  a  German  or  a  Frenchman ;  and  I  say  that  there  is  no 
real  quarrel  at  all.  If  such  men  as  the  late  Emperor  and 
Gambetta  will  keep  quiet,  all  things  will  go  well.  But  we 
are  leaving  two  young  lovers  and  a  Bishop  in  the  street  of 
Bazeilles  all  this  time. 

Tliat  is  actually  a  fact.  Louis,  by  some  of  those  wonder- 
ful arrangements  of  the  French  army,  found  it  possible  to 
be  at  Sedan,  because  Marie  Canzon  was  staying  with  her 
aunt.  The  Bishop,  for  reasons  only  known  to  himself  and 
probably  the  Pope,  was  there  also ;  and  Sedan  being  a 
most  disa^eeable  place,  you  naturally  strolled  out  to  Ba-  ' 
zeilles.  So  the  Bishop,  Louis,  and  Mlarie  were  all  together 
in  the  street  of  Bazeilles. 

Bazeilles  was  a  little  suburb  of  Sedan,  and  a  very  pretty 
street.    There  were  trees  there,  and  the  work-people  firom 
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the  manufactories  made  it  like  a  Clamart  or  a  Meudon, 
and  used  to  ^o  out  to  it  and  amuse  themselves  in  front  of 
the  cafes.  'Ihey  used  to  bathe  in  the  Meuse  also,  but  no 
one  bathes  now  lest  be  should  swim  against  a  corpse.  I 
asked,  the  other  day,  at  Namur  in  Belgium,  '*  Had  any 
corpses  come  down  ?  "  and  the  singularly  practical  answer 
was,  ^  Not  yet ;  we  shall  have  no  bodies  down  until  the 
winter  flood.''  It  was  at  Bazeilles  that  Marie  and  Louis 
met  at  this  time. 

He  saw  her  at  the  street's  end ;  and  when  the  Bishop 
had  described  him,  he  went  into  the  church  and  assisted 
the  cur^,  leaving  her  to  tell  the  whole  story  by  herself.  I 
think  he  was  wise. 

Louis  came  clanking  on  towards  her,  in  his  blue  tunic 
and  scarlet  trowsers,  looking  like  a  king  of  men.  She  was 
dressed  in  quiet  grav,  but  looking  as  lovely  as  French 
women  always  do.  She  ran  up  to  him,  and  took  his  hands 
in  hers. 

"  There  is  difficulty  in  seeing  you,"  he  said. 

"  Will  you  kiss  me,  Louis  ?  " 

**  Do  you  care  for  me,  Marie  ?  "  ,        . 

^  I  think  I  care  for  you  more  than  any  man  on  the  f!u;e  of 
the  earth.  There  are  two  others,  Louis  —  there  are  two 
others  whom  I  love." 

**  There  may  be  half  a  hundred,  for  all  I  know.  All  I 
want  to  know  is,  whether  you  love  me  above  all  men  in  the 
whole  world  ?  " 

Marie  said,  — 

**  I  love  you  as  well  as  any,  but  I  love  the  Englishman 
and  Alphonse  as  well  as  I  do  you.  Dearest  well-loved,  do 
not  let  us  miirry  :  it  would  be  a  httise" 

'*I  will  murder  Alphonse  and  the  Englishman!"  said 
Louis. 

'*  Dearest,  why  ?  "  she  answered.  <<  They  have  done  no 
harm." 

**  They  have  done  harm  to  me,  curse  them  1  I  wanted 
you.  and  you  will  not  come  to  me." 

"  Think  of  your  own  folly,  my  Louis.  You  would  never 
be  contented  with  one-third  of  a  heart.  Pray  think  one 
instant.  I  love  you,  but  I  love  otliers  as  well.  What 
would  you  have  ?  I  know  that  vou  do  not  want  my  money ; 
if  vou  care  for  it,  I  will  give  it  you  at  once.  Xou  have 
only  to  say  one  solitary  word,  and  all  the  money  whicb  I 
have  is  yours  forever.  Leave  me  poor,  for  your  own  dear 
sake ;  but  understand  once  for  all,  that  at  present  I  cannot 
be  the  wife  of  you  or  any  other  man.  WiU  you  take  my 
money,  and  let  me  ^  free  ?  " 

Louis  could  not  do  that.  I  think  that  at  bottom  he  was 
n  snob,  but  at  all  events  he  was  not  snob  enough  for  that. 
He  said :  — 

'*  Am  I  such  a  hound  that  you  cannot  take  me  ?  " 

^  Deu*  Louis,  you  are  the  best  of  men,  I  am  sure,  the 
very  best  of  men ;  but,  dear,  dear  Louis,  I  am  afraid  I  can- 
not marry  you." 

Louis  urged  his  case. 

«  Am  I  ill-looking  ?  " 

She  answered  by  saying,  **  Give  me  a  kiss.** 

And  he  bent  ms  handsome  head  down,  and  gave  her 
one. 

**  You  are  the  handsomest  man  in  France,"  she  said. 

And  he  did  not  disagree  with  her. 

<^  Am  I  cruel?"  he  said. 

'*!  never  knew  you  so,"  she  answered;  '<you  have 
always  been  kind." 

**  Have  I  worried  you  with  my  attentions  ?  " 

^  Never,  dearest  Louis,  for  an  instant." 

«  Then  whpr  cannot  it  be  ?  " 

"  Because  it  cannot,  Louis ;  it  can  never  be  in  all  time. 
I  cannot,  cannot  do  it." 

*^  Are  you  going  to  marry  die  Englishman  ?  " 

**  Now,  Louis,"  she  said,  ^  we  are  coming  to  terms.  I 
swear  to  you,  in  this  street  of  Bazeilles,  that  if  I  ever 
marry  any  one,  it  shall  be  you.    Will  that  content  you  ?  " 

Louis  said,  ^  That  ought  to  content  any  man,"  for  Louis, 
though  a  prig,  was  a  eentlemm. 

'*  I  love  Alphonse,  I  love  the  Englishman,  and  I  love  you 
£ur  more  dearly  than  you  think ;  but  why  cannot  I  love 


you  without  marrying  you?  I  have  three  friends  now; 
why  should  I  make  two  out  of  the  three  enemies  ?  Do  voq 
see?" 

Louis  never  could  be  brought  to  see  it.  Alphonse  and 
your  humble  servant  accepted  their  fate.  Marie  did  not 
want  to  marry  —  an  old  fool  at  our  club  said  that  she  wonld 
have  been  a  great  fool  if  she  had ;  but  he  was  only  an  old 
fool,  such  as  one  meets. 

At  this  period  of  the  conversation  the  Bishop,  haTing 
finished  service,  deployed  out  of  the  church,  and  came  upon 
Louis  and  Marie. 

^  I  know,"  he  began,  "  all  that  you  have  been  saying. 
Has  she  told  you  that  she  has  taken  vows  for  one  year?  " 

Louis  stood  aghast.    His  hopes  were  over. 

^  Ah,  but  she  has,  though,'  said  the  Bishop ;  '^  and  1 
think  that  she  is  perfectly  right,  if  it  is  only  on  the  groand 
of  defending  her  property.  Like  a  true  woman,  she  ha^  con- 
cealed the  whole  truth ;  but  she  has  done  it.  She  did  not 
tell  vou?" 

<*  No,  monsei^eur,"  said  Louis. 

"  You  must  have  penance  for  that,  my  lady,"  said  the 
Bishop.  "  But  you  see  your  fate,  M.  Louis  Courrier.  For 
me,  I  would  sooner  have  had  her  marry  the  Proteftant 
Englishman ;  for  the  English  have  a  notion  of  Christianity, 
though  their  sacraments  are  of  no  avail  to  salvation.  It  is 
all  over ;  she  has  taken  vows  for  one  year." 

The  dark,  horrible  cloud  came  down.  In  an  evil  hoar 
France  marched  on  Germany,  and  the  Teutonic  wave  rose 
like  a  sea.  Every  one  who  knew  any  thing  about  affain. 
knew  that  it  was  a  horrible  and  ghastly  affair;  but  oar 
daily  press  insisted  on  fiddling  while  Rome  was  burning. 
I  was  among  the  French  emigres  at  Luxemburg,  and  was 
talking  to  them  about  the  state  of  afiiurs.  It  was  most  ob- 
vious that  I  could  not  get  into  Metz  (the  last  man  who 
ever  lefl  Metz  was  the  correspondent  of  the  Sco'sman; 
the  only  man  who  stayed  through  that  hideous  business 

was  R ,  of  the  Guardian).    It  was  obvious  on  the  10th 

of  August  that  I  could  not  get  into  Metz,  and  so  I  deter- 
mined to  get  into  Longwy.  With  this  idea,  I  stayed  a 
little  time  at  Luxemburg,  making  dangerous  expeditions 
across  the  frontier. 

I  came,  hurried  with  dust  and  heat,  back  to  Luxcmbarg. 
The  first  thing  I  asked  for  was  my  own  paper,  which  was 
handed  to  me.  I  was  very  late  for  the  dinner,  but  I  asked 
for  soup,  and  ate  it.  Then  I  looked  up  for  the  French 
Baron,  an  Emigre  from  Metz,  a  man  whom  I  had  met  often 
before.  I  bowed  to  him,  his  wife,  and  his  two  beaatiful 
young  daughters,  and  they  returned  my  bows,, 

«  What  news,  M.  le  R^dacteur  V  "  he  said. 

I  said  in  reply, "  M.  le  Baron,  the  worst  of  news.  I  can- 
not conceal  the  truth  fix>m  vou.  The  French  are  beaten 
back  on  all  quarters.  M.  le  Baron,  the  French  are  not 
fighting." 

A  Frenchman  said  the  8  2d  Chasseurs  had  been  cut  to 
pieces ;  a  lady  in  the  room  rose  and  left  the  table.  She 
went  down  through  every  kind  of  danger  to  Metz.  The 
8 2d  Chasseurs  was  her  own  son's  regiment ;  at  Metz  she 
heard  that  the  regiment  had  never  been  engaged,  but  wai 
at  Strasburg. 

But  to  resume :  when  I  told  the  Baron  of  the  results  of 
Forbach  and  Spiecheren  he  sat  silent,  and  his  beautifhl 
daughters  began  to  cry.  And  looking  past  them  I  saw  a 
woman  I  never  thought  to  see  again ;  it  was  Marie  Canzon, 
dressed  all  in  gray. 

I  said  to  her  at  once,  **  Come  here ; "  and  she  came.  I 
said,  "  Where  are  you  going  ?  " 

She  said,  **  Into  Metz." 

I  replied,  "I  am  a  hired  man,  and  cannot  go.  Hired 
men  can  do  noUiing.  Hired  men  have  no  soms.  When 
once  a  man  is  hired  and  paid,  he  is  dead  for  most  good 
things :  a  man  had  better  be  dead  and  trusting  to  God's 
mercy  than  be  hired  to  lie." 

"  You  need  not  lie,"  she  said.  "  You  never  did  lie  in 
old  times." 

"  I  never  lie  now,"  I  answered ;  "  but  I  am  irritated, 
dearest  Marie,  by  my  proprietors  writing  and  asking  me  to 
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iBt  a  gloss  on  to  matters  which  are  perfectly  obTious,  to 
Bit  their  politics." 

She  bughed  so  pleasantly.  **'  I  can  give  you  a  piece  of 
Mod  advice,"  she  said. 

«  And  what  is  that?" 

«Do  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  speak  the  plain  truth, 
foa  are  poor  and  must  liYe ;  but  you  are  not  poorer  than 
{mr 

»*  You  ire  so  rich.** 

"  I  am  Towcd  to  poverty ;  my  money  goes  to  the  poor. 
Hdv  ire  must  have  a  most  important  talk  together ;  you 
■nst^et  me  into  Metz." 

''l^^e,  it  is  utterly  impossible.    Woods  has  come  out, 

fe  last  man  left ;  R has  been  too  late ;  dare  not 

hj  it  for  his  life.     I  cannot  do  it ;  it  is  utterly  impossible." 

*  I  know  that  it  is  utterly  impossible,"  she  said ;  ^  but 
itnost  he  done,  and  you  must  do  it." 

*  But  my  duty  to  my  proprietors  ?  "  I  said. 

**  I  am  not  talking  about  yonr  proprietors ;  I  am  talking 
4  mine." 

MATm)  are  they,  Marie  ?  " 

^  The  Jesuits.  I  am  ordered  into  Metz,  and  I  must  go. 
Ab  I  to  go  alone,  or  will  you  help  me  ?  If  you  can  get 
Mto  St.  Privat  and  Malmaison,  I  am  safe,  xou  must  do 
it,  TOO  know,  dear.  We  have  got  word  that  Sister  Agatha 
bdead,  and  I  am  to  take  her  place.  I  do  not  know  the 
lODte  from  here  to  Malmaison ;  out  I  must  go  as  far  as  that, 
nd  then  I  will  trouble  you  no  farther." 

1  took  it  into  my  head  that  I  would  do  this  thing,  and  I 
£d  it  I  went  a  rather  remarkable  way  to  work  about  it, 
krverer.  I  told  her  to  stay  where  she  was  for  two  hours, 
aad  not  go  to  bed  until  I  came  home ;  I  then  lighted  my 
d^,  and  sauntered  down  the  street  to  the  Cafe  de  T Union 
Id  kick  at  the  telegrams,  with  my  hsmds  in  my  breechea- 
poekets. 

1  knew  that  I  should  meet  the  staff  of  the  Luxemburg 
■BT  there  —  but  I  commit  no  one  in  any  way  whatever, 
iieLaxemburg  people  are  terribly  French.  But  I  was  not 
wy  lon^  at  that  caf<5  ;  I  was  very  soon  down  in  the  lower 
to»n  (tne  only  thing  worth  seeing  at  Luxemburg,  if  it 
uttered),  and  went  into  the  Cabaret  Moses,  which  was 
b|)t  bj  an  aged  Jew ;  and  if  there  was  a  Christian  in  the 

Se  except  myself,  I  am  none.  I  wish  that  I  had  had  a 
with  me,  but  I  had  not,  and  being  extremely  unlike  a 
fcw  myself,  I  had  to  brazen  it  out  as  an  English  commer- 
«al  traTeller.  I  seemed  to  play  the  role  pretty  well,  for 
tfce  Jews  took  me  entirely  at  my  own  valuation.  I  spoke 
Jttlw  French  nor  German,  but  simple  plain  Encrlish.  I 
iKw  that  by  that  means  I  should  catch  a  Jew  who  could 
Jtti  English,  and  I  caught  three  in  no  time.  The  Eng- 
w»  are  by  no  means  the  stupidest  of  nations.  I  had  not 
Wtt  speaking  ten  minutes  wnen  a  young  Jew  came  rush- 
■g  into  the  room  eager  to  see  the  English  commercial 
Jweller,  and  es^er  for  trade.  I  at  once  saw  that  he  was 
y  man  I  wanted,  because  he  was  obviously  the  poorest 
■  the  Jews,  but  I  did  not  tell  him  so.  I  saw  that  he  was 
Pw,  and  a  tanner  by  trade  from  the  color  of  his  fingers : 
9t  was  my  man.  ° 

I  ay  that  my  coarse  of  action  was  most  distinctly  im- 
■ow,bm  I  thought  that  it  was  for  the  best.  She  was 
joy  dear  to  me  even  then,  and  I  would  have  died  to  serve 

To  this  young  Jew  I  pointed  out  that  it  was  notorious 
nw  they  were  certain  to  have  their  horses  die  in  Metz, 
*w  that  it  would  be  (God  forgive  me ;  I  cannot  forgive 
^^  a  most  excellent  thin^  to  have  an  agent  in  Metz  to 
Jw  «p  the  dead  horses  —  at  Uiat  time  I  did  not  know  tliat 
«r  would  have  to  eat  them.  I  will  tell  the  truth,  and  the 
■^  B  that  I  lied  for  Marie's  sake,  though  she  never  knew 
»■  I  told  this  young  Jew  tanner  that  I  was  a  commercial 
J»^Der,  and  that  if  he  could  get  my  wife  underground 


^^  'Till  be  a  habit  of  hard  lying  not  known  in  times  of 
^  young  Jew  believed  me,  for  which  I  was  extremely 


sorry;  he  winked  his  eye  and  went  away.  I  sat  there 
smoking  and  thinkin<];  for  above  an  hour,  and  the  results  of 
my  thoughts  were,  that  I  was  a  great  rascal,  and  that  the 
cigars  were  extremely  bad  ;  but  my  Jew  came  to  me  at 
last  with  a  man  whom  I  had  seen  before.  I  dare  not  give 
his  name,  or  the  place  of  his  abode.  I  was  most  utterly  as- 
tounded. 

"  M.,  you  know  what  I  want." 

**'  Tout  est  possible,  monsieur." 

'*  Mais,  mon  cher,  c'est  si  dangereux." 

**  Le  danger  est  pour  vous,  mon  ami." 

I  never  was  more  astonished  in  all  my  life.  He  was 
perfectly  ready  to  help  us  in  any  way,  and  if  the  revanche 
came,  it  must  ullimately  fall  on  him.  It  is  no  use  blinding 
our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  Luxemburg  people  love  the 
French  in  the  deepest  manner.  They  may  be  foolish  or 
they  may  not,  but  we  consider  the  definition  of  a  fool  is 
"  a  man  who  won't  face  facts."  I  wish  that  Ireland  loved 
us  as  well  as  Luxembiurg  loves  France.  Ireland  seems  not 
to  love  us  at  any  time,  but  the  love  of  Luxemburg  for 
France  is  a  matter  which  I  have  by  no  means  made  out. 

My  gray-haired  acquaintance  said  that  matters  would  be 
extremely  difficult,  but  that  he  would  do  every  thing  he 
could. 

I  asked  what  could  he  do  ? 

He  answered,  ^  Rien  du  tout,"  and  went  away. 

And  as  I  was  asking  the  Jew  if  he  could  do  any  thing, 
he  suddenly  flew  into  a  most  violent  temper,  and  said  that 
all  we  Chnstians  were  congenital  fools.  I  let  his  temper 
go  by  (and  a  Jew,  though  violent,  is  not  ill-tempered  for  a 
k)ng  time),  and  then  I  asked  him,  *'  was  there  a  chance  ?  " 

**  A  chance  with  a  Jew  in  it  I "  he  said  ;  ^  you  have  only 
got  to  hold  your  tongue." 

*<  At  what  time  shall  I  come  to  you  ?  "  I  asked. 

The  Jew  said,  "  About  eleven." 

I  went  to  Marie,  and  told  her  to  hold  herself  in  readiness 
about  twelve ;  then  I  ordered  the  horses,  stipulating  that 
they  were  not  to  go  father  than  Bettemburg,  and  then  I 
sent  off  my  despatch.  My  despatch  was  all  lamentation 
and  mourning  and  woe ;  for  our  paper  went  a  little  on  the 
French  side  at  that  time.  But  a  journalist  must  Uve  — 
every  one  must  live ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  war  has 
plagued  the  journalists  worse  than  any  others.  For  me,  I 
am  a  sad  fellow,  I  doubt,  for  I  should  have  minded  my  own 
business  before  getting  Marie  into  Metz. 

Some  things  a  journalist  remembers  forever.  I  remem- 
ber the  getting  of  Marie  into  Metz.  When  I  remember 
that  great  journey,  I  am  proud  of  my  own  courage,  but  I 
am  still  prouder  of  hers.  When  I  came  to  her  at  twelve, 
every  one  had  gone  to  bed  except  one  sleepy  waiter.  I  was 
attended  by  the  Jew  whom  I  nad  deceived,  and  the  tall, 
gray-headed  Luxembui^  gentleman,  also  a  Jew.  Marie 
was  nearly  asleep  ;  but  I  roused  her,  and  I  told  her  that  it 
was  time  to  go.  She  had  every  thing  ready,  and  between 
sleeping  and  waking  asked  which  route  we  were  to  take. 

"  What  matters  it,  Marie  ?  "  I  said.  "  We  have  con- 
sulted, M.  L.  has  consulted,  and  M.  Solomans  has  consulted. 
We  are  in  the  hands  of  M.  Solomans.  Come,  therefore, 
away." 

"  Go,  dear  lady,"  said  M.  L. 

**  But  what  route  ?  "  she  still  urged. 

"  Esch,  Audun  la  Tige,  and  Briey,"  I  answered ;  "  it  is 
the  only  chance.  We  must'  get  on  through  Ste.  Marie  aux 
Chcnes  and  St.  Privat." 

"  Grod's  will  be  done,"  she  said ;  and  we  went  away  to- 
gether. 

I  don't  know  what  women  were  made  of  myself;  I  only 
know  that,  as  we  were  rattling  over  the  great  Luxemburg 
bridges,  Marie  kissed  my  hand,  and  said,  '*  Are  we  going  to 
see  Malmaison  ?  "  And  I  don't  know  what  men  are  made 
of;  for  I  did  not  kiss  her  hand  in  return,  and  made  the  per- 
fectlv  idiotic  remark  that  we  should  find  out  some  day. 
As  that  remark  meant  nothing,  it  can  have  done  no  harm. 

How  strange  it  seemed,  rattling  all  alone  with  her  over 
the  great  bridges  which  span  the  magnificent  glen  of  the 
Alsette  in  the  moonli<jrht  I  Our  carriaire  was  a  small  open 
one,  a  very  pleasant  Little  carriage  indeed.    M.  L.  and  the 
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Jew  were  on  the  box  beside  the  driver,  arc;iiin<;  as  Jews 
will,  and  I  found  that  they  were  driving  to  the  railway-sta- 
tion which  is  outside  the  glacis.  I  stood  up,  and  whispered 
to  M.  L.,  — 

'*  That  is  no  use,  the  line  was  cut  to-day.'' 

M.  L.  said,  ^  Taisez-vous,  mon  cher,  taisez-vous.** 

We  were  at  the  railivay-station  in  a  minute,  and  at  a 
beck  from  M.  L.  I  jumped  out.  The  Luxemburg  line  was 
in  French  hands,  as  the  Luxemburgers  know  to  their  cost ; 
and  I  was  hurried  into  a  room  between  the  two  Jews,  and 
found  myself  face  to  &ce  with  a  small  Parisian,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  a  friend  of  mine.  The  matter  was  put  before 
nim,  and  he  was  at  once  a  conspirator. 

'* Mademoiselle  is  a  Sister  of  Charity,"  he  said,  "and 
she  will  get  into  Metz.  Our  line  was  cut  below  Bettem- 
burg  to-day,  but  where  we  do  not  know ; "  and  then  he 
pegged  away  at  his  telegraph,  and  began  eating  choco- 
late. 

He  took  things  remarkably  coolly,  and  said  that  the 
French  were  getting  badly  beaten,  while  we  waited.  Be- 
fore there  was  time  for  much  discussion,  the  wire  began 
clicking  again  ;  and  in  ten  minutes  from  our  entering  the 
office,  he  £ad  got  his  answer,  and  said,  — 

"  I  have  asked  if  there  are  carriages  at  Bettemburg,  and 
if  there  are  carriages  at  Esch.  Tne  answer  is  yes.  We 
are  sending  down  two  engines  to  Bettemburg  at  once  to 
examine  the  line  towards  Thionville,  but  an  engine  will 
also  'start  to  Esch  immediately  afler,  and,  time  is  short. 
Will  mademoiselle  —  I  should  say  la  s<ieur — dare  to  go  on 
it  ?    It  will  save  much  time." 

I  ran  out  to  ask  her,  and  she  consented  at  once.  There 
was  no  trouble  with  the  railway  people :  we  merely  paid 
firstrclass  fare,  and  I  hoisted  her  up  amon^  the  coke  on  the 
engine,  and  took  my  place  beside  her.  A  great  man  saw 
us,  and  came  up  and  spoke  to  me,  asking  my  intentions.  I 
pointed  to  her  sitting  on  the  coke,  and  told  him  quietly 
what  we  were  trying  to  do  —  that  we  were  trying  to  get 
into  Metz.  He  said  not  one  word  ;  but  he  went  to  the 
bufiet  (then  shut),  kicked  at  the  door  till  it  was  opened  by 
a  sleepy  younz  man  (also  of  my  acquaintance),  and  re- 
turned with  a  basket  containing  a  fowl,  some  bread,  and  a 
bottle  of  wine  for  the  refreshment  of  mademoiselle. 

"  You,"  he  said  to  me,  '*  will  be  shot  for  a  spy,  but  stay 
by  her  as  long  as  you  can ; "  and  so  he  jumped  off  the  en- 
gine just  as  my  young  friend  the  Jew  tanner  jumped  on. 

"  1  have  made  it  right,"  he  said  in  English.  "  I  have 
telegraphed  to  all  our  people.  I  have  to  pay  altogether 
sixty-six  francs ;  but  you  will  jMiy  me  in  return  when  the 
business  between  us  is  settled.  Tne  gallantry  of  your  wife 
is  so  great,  that  I  would  do  ten  times  that  for  you. 

I  was  so  taken  aback,  that  \  felt  like  a  dog.  At  the  risk 
of  ruining  every  thing  I  told  him  the  whole  truth,  standing 
on  the  step  of  the  engine ;  she  was  not  my  wife,  and  I  had 
deceived  nim. 

'*I  wish  you  had  trusted  me  before,"  said  this  good 
young  man.  '*  I  thought  it  was  odd  that  your  wife  should 
nave  taken  vows ;  bui  I  never  know  what  you  Christians 
will  do  next.  At  all  events,  it  is  not  too  late ;  I  and  M.L. 
and  the  rest  of  our  people  will  see  you  through,  depend  on 
that." 

"  Let  me  pay  you  for  the  telegrams,"  I  cried. 

<*  Not  one  stiver,"  he  cried.  **  The  Grod  of  Moses  bless 
you  both  1 " 

And  that  was  the  end  of  my  singularly  sharp  bargain 
with  the  Jew  tanner.  I  felt  fearfully  degraded,  and  I  told 
Marie  so ;  in  fact,  I  told  her  the  whole  truth ;  and  I  rather 
fancy  that  that  Jew  tanner  in  Luxemburg  will  find  himself 
in  possession  of  more  capital  for  his  business  than  he  an- 
ticipated. 

The  drivers  were  French,  one  a  native  of  Dol  in  Brittany, 
and  the  other  from  Dieppe  in  Normandy.  Until  we  were 
fairly  under  way  they  never  noticed  either  Marie  or  myself, 
and  I  thought  they  were  going  to  be  uncivil.  But  it  was 
merely  dipiomaoy;  the  instant  we  were  off  they  were 
^  down  on  us  "  by  turns.  The  stoker  was  the  first,  and  he 
instructed  me  how  to  take  my  own  great  coat,  lay  Marie  on 
it,  and  cover  her  with  my  railway  rug;   "for,"  he  said^ 


"  those  who  go  to  do  Grod's  good  works  must  be  cared  ior 
by  all  who  love  God." 

I  thought  that  this  benighted  stupid  Breton  papist  was 
not  very  far  fix>m  the  kingdom  of  God  —  in  fact,  I  thoa^ 
that  he  was  very  near  it  indeed. 

Marie  lay  on  the  coke,  quite  quiet,  without  asking  one 
question.     She  said  once,  — 

"  I  am  not  in  the  least  afraid  with  yoa ;  but  it  is  so  Toy 
strange." 

I  said,  '<  It  is  as  strange  as  a  nightmare." 

Then  the  Normandy  driver  came  up  and  said,  ''She 
should  cover  her  face  over,  for  I  must  open  the  furnace. 
We  are  in  danger,  monsieur,  for  those  two  locked  enginei 
are  close  before  us ;  but  we  are  safe,  for  she  is  going  to 
God's  work.  I  hear  that  our  people  are  beaten  eTeiy* 
where?" 

"Ifearso.** 

^  A  very  good  tHn^  for  them.  But  we  must  be  veir 
careful.  These  Prussians  care  neither  for  dog  nor  deTiI, 
and  they  may  have  cut  the  line  on  neutral  territory.  Have 
you  seen  these  Prussians,  M.  the  Englishman  ?  " 

"  I  have  lived  among  tiiem." 

«  What  do  you  think  of  them  ?  " 

^  That  they  are  the  best  and  kindest  people  alive,"  I 
said. 

"  That  is  very  possible,"  he  said.  "  The  only  one  I  em 
knew  worked  with  me  at  Mulhouse,  and  all  the  difference  I 
could  see  between  him  and  myself  was,  that  he  knew  tea 
times  more  on  general  matters  than  I  did  myself.  Monsteur, 
as  a  neutral,  do  you  think  these  wars  right  ?  " 

I  said,  <<  I  think  them  of  the  devil.  The  EngUsh  in 
never  at  peace,  and  so  an  Englishman  may  at  least  speak.* 

'<  How  oeautiful  she  looks  1 "  he  said,  turning  round  from 
his  crank  and  his  fire,  and  declining  farther  argument 
'^  Attend  to  me,  monsieur.  She  wants  to  get  into  Meta 
Well,  then,  they  say  that  the  line  is  cut  somewhere  between 
Bettemburg  and  Thionville.  If  you  choose,  I  will  folio* 
the  two  engines  before  us,  and  try  to  get  her  to  Thiofr 
ville." 

«  My  lad,"  I  said,  ^  I  would  go  to  the  mischief  after  voi^ 
but  we  want  to  get  in  by  the  line  of  Esch ;  follow  yoa 
orders,  and  shunt  at  Bettemburg." 

"  She  should  try  Thionville,"  ne  said. 

<*  Ah,  but  she'd  fail,"  I  said.  '<  She  has  courage  enoc^l^ 
but  she  does  not  know  every  thing." 

So  when  we  came  to  Bettemburg  we  were  properlj 
shunted  on  the  line  to  Esch,  at  which  place  I  took  leavt*  d 
my  two  friends  of  the  locomotive,  as  tar  as  I  can  see,  fiv 
ever. 


I  got  Marie  a  bed  in  Esch,  to  my  immense  smprise,  ant 
I  also  slept  myself  with  the  landlord's  son  over  the  hen-roost 
That  young  man  had  a  dexterity  in  catching  fieas  which 
never  saw  exhibited  before,  though  I  have  nad  some  ei 
periences  in  Grermany.  It  is  my  opinion  that  that  yooaj 
man  never  sleeps  at  all,  which  seems  on  the  face  of  it  ai 
impossibility.  I  can  only  say,  that  the  ni^ht  I  was  there  h 
spent  in  cracking  fieas  ^—  which  he  did.  I  allowed  mysel 
to  be  **  grazed  on,"  and  slept  until  the  cock  woke,  whic 
seemed  to  me  to  be  about  five  minutes  after  I  had  ^t  t 
sleep.  I  dressed  myself  in  a  ruiglige  manner,  and  tned  t 
get  nold  of  that  cock  and  pay  for  him  after ;  but  I  coii] 
get  neither  the  fix>nt  door  nor  the  back  door  open.  In  tli 
meantime  the  landlord,  who  had  been  dining  'with  soir 
friends,  and  who  likewise  had  bought  a  revolver,  raised 
cry  of  "  Voleurs!"  on  me,  and  my  life  was  saved  bv  tl 
nimbleness  and  dexterity  of  a  little  Jew ;  and  I  was  allowe 
to  go  to  bed  again,  wondering  why  all  the  Jews  in  Jewi 
should  turn  up  just  when  they  were  wanted. 

When  I  came  down  to  breakfast  next  morning,  I  was  r 
ceived  with  remarkable  empressement  by  every  one.  Evei 
one  seemed  to  know  our  business,  and  every  one  seemi 
most  frantically  fond  of  me.  ^Vhen  Marie  came  down,  H 
whole  of  the  little  company  rose  like  one  man.  There  w 
a  place  lefl  next  me  for  her  —  next  to  the  landlord :  but 
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Boticed  that  the  little  Jew  stuck  to  his  place  on  mj  left.  I 
loon  knew  why. 

•*  Monsieur,"  he  said,  *^  it  is  all  equal.  I  know  all  about 
jOQ.    Yoa  are  not  of  the  Bed  Cross  of  Geneva  ?  " 

I  said  frankly,  — 

"  How  could  I  be  ?    I  am  a  journalist.'' 

'  But  yon  want  to  get  through  with  the  good  sister  ?  " 

« I  most" 

''I  know.  I  know  alL  My  uncle  has  tele{i;raphed  to  me. 
Will  yon  please  take  my  directions  ?  The  Bed  Cross  with 
Farler  and  Norton  are  going  to  and  fro,  but  you  cannot." 

"^^y?'' 

<*  Because  you  have  Bemstorff's  pass  on  you  at  this  mo- 
nent  to  the  Brandenburgers,  and  you  would  be  torn  to 
pieces  if  your  papers  were  examined." 

"How  the  aeyil  did  you  know  that  ?  "  I  asked  furiously. 

''Jews  know  many  things,"  said  the  boy.  ^'  Now  I  want 
joa  to  listen  to  me.  There  has  been  a  row  this  morning 
at  Andun  la  Tlge  and  six  Germans  have  been  killed. 
Aichdake  Charles  has  ordered  the  place  to  be  burnt ;  but 
joa  must  get  through  it.  You  must  tcaifc,  and  you  will  find 
joar  carriage  on  the  hill  beyond  the  town." 

'•Bat  our  luggage?" 

^  Your  luggage  nas  gone  on.  I  was  with  Mademoiselle 
Marie  before  you  were,  and  she  packed  her  bag  and  sent  it 
on.  Ihat  is  what  made  her  so  late  for  breakfast.  Do  you 
know  that  my  brother  has  been  up  and  packed  your  things 
fcr  yoo,  and  that  they  are  over  the  frontier  now  ?  " 

**Now  I  am  ruined,"  I  said ;  ^  this  has  ruined  every  thing. 
Ur  private  papers — good  heavens ! " 

''*'  What,  you  mean  your  locked  writing-case  ? "  and  the 
J0OD2  rascal  produced  it  from  under  the  table. 

1  did  not  know  whether  to  kick  him  or  kiss  him.  I  said,  — 

**  Yon  are  pretty  fi-ee  and  easy,  my  lad." 

^'Jewsare,"  he  said.  "Now  look  here,"  he  went  on; 
"  jou  look  out  for  our  people  and  don't  quarrel  with  the  Jes- 
nt5.   We  rule  the  roast ;  you  others  are  nothing." 

I  was  so  utterly  astounded  at  the  boy  that  I  said,  — 

"  What  do  you  think  of  the  Bed  Bepublicans  ?  " 

The  scorn  of  that  boy's  face  is  not  to  be  described  by 
powers  so  poor  as  mine. 

1  said,  "  They'U  wm." 

And  die  Jew  boy  said,  ^  Win  I "  and  sniffed. 

However,  this  is  only  the  opinion  of  a  Jew  boy  on  the 
eoofines  of  Luxemburg.  In  what  follows,  the  author  is  most 
otremely  careful  to  keep  perfectly  close  to  the  truth  in  details, 
aad  80  he  will  ondt  Marie  altoj^ether,  and  merely  saying 
*Te "  instead  of  ^  I,"  will  just  smiply  tell  the  plain  truth, 
tithcmt  one  single  exaggeration. 

We  walked  very  fast  to  the  frontier  on  the  little  Aslette, 
ad  there  saw  our  first  dead  horse  —  a  disagreeable  experi- 
ttce,  for  he  had  bled  so  terribly  on  the  grass  of  the  pretty 
■eadow.  And  there  was  other  blood  than  that  of  horses, 
lad  one  of  us  ^t  a  little  firightened.  Not  L  I  said,  <<  You 
villhaveto  goUurough  worse  than  this ; "  and  the  other  per- 
lOQsaid,  "  I  do  not  doubt  it"  But  as  we  were  in  the  midst  of 
floe  of  the  most  famous  flights,  at  thai  time^  known  in  histo- 
ij,  we  said  no  more. 

The  French  peasantry  had  taken  Archduke  Charles  at 
\as  word,  and  were  flying  into  Luxemburg.  I  saw  it  with 
»y  own  eyes,  and  so  1  can  describe  it ;  or  if  you  bind  me 
wvn,  I  cannot  describe  it.  It  was  all  so  utterly  new,  and 
to  oe  so  extremely  painful.  I  will  not  say  that  it  was  hor- 
1^  eTen  at  the  worst  moment.      It  was  inmieasurably 

We  foond  ourselves  pressing  on  amidst  a  sea  of  blue- 
do^hed  peasanta,  talking  loudly,  and  carrying  burdens, 
bilking  as  swiftly  as  they  could,  the  men  cariring  the  bun- 
^  and  the  women  carrying  the  children  and  leading  the 
^"n,  1  said  to  Marie,  "  If  this  goes  on,  I  shall  put  my  head 
tt  A  comer  and  make  a  fool  of  myself." 

My  companion  expressed  exactly  the  same  sentiment,* 
ftoQ^h  in  more  refined  language.  The  flight  from  Audun 
l^.Ti^  is  1^  thing  which  no  man  born  of  a  true  woman  will 
*^  lorget  to  the  day  of  his  death.  We  adhere  strictly  to 
acta,  and  adhere  so  strictly,  that  some  of  our  facts  about 
mm  la  Tige  may  have  been  read  before. 


In  the  crowd  and  oonfiision  of  the  fugitives  one  thing 
struck  me  most  strongly:  a  woman — and  a  beautiful  wo- 
man too  —  was  standing  before  a  little  avberge,  and  saying 
continually,  **  Dix-huU  ans,  dix-huU  ans  /  "  I  do  not  know 
in  the  least  what  she  meant ;  but  she  had  a  baby  in  her 
arms,  and  the  babv  was  dead. 

We  went  on  walking  swiftly,  until  there  were  very  few 
fugitives.  The  last  we  met  were  three  young  men  running, 
and  after  them  a  young  man  who  was  very  drunk.  Then  we 
entered  the  French  vilut^e,  which  we  believed  to  be  doomed.* 

It  was  a  very  pretty  village,  with  sheets  of  rolling  wood- 
land all  around  it.  A  prosperous  little  village ;  but  the  first 
thing  we  saw  as  noticeable  was  a  white  &g  with  a  red 
cross  on  it,  and  a  dark-blue  figure  in  the  centre  of  the  street, 
who  instantaneously  seemed  to  aim  at  us  with  his  musket. 
I  at  once  threw  myself  between  Marie  and  Ziindnadelge- 
wehr,  and  running  towards  the  German,  asked  what  he 
meant  by  coming  to  the  '<  present "  before  a  lady.  He  was 
a  fine  lad,  a  finer  I  have  never  seen,  and  he  laughed  at  me. 
*'  It  was  the  new  drill,"  he  said.  ^  Why,  the  very  Belgians 
did  the  same."  It  was  pretty  true ;  but  I  most  certainly 
wish,  that  in  challenging  entirely  inofiensive  persons  like 
myself,  foreign  nations  would  not  come  to  the  *'  present." 
I  blew  this  lad  up  about  it,  and  he,  like  a  sensible  lad,  agreed 
with  me,  and  also  asked  me  if  I  had  the  Illustrated  London 
News.  I  happened  to  have  that  paper,  and  gave  it  to 
him. 

"  The  staffs-officer,"  he  said,  '*  is  of  the  Brandenburg  Hus- 
sars. He  is  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town.  I  know  who^ou 
are.  You  are  the  Englishman  who  is  pushing  his  wife  into 
Metz ;  a  Jew  told  me." 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  town  we  met  the  Brandenburg- 
ers—  the  Brandenburg  Hussars,  the  regiment  of  Ziethen. 
They  had  called  back  the  carriage  which  had  been  sent  on 
by  tlie  Jews,  and  they  kept  us  there.  The  colonel  came  to 
me  personally,  and  said  that  madame  must  wait,  for  that  he 
knew  absolutely  nothing.  She  must  go  into  Metz,  of  course, 
if  she  chose ;  but  he  could  say  nothing  at  all. 

A  very  old  German  Jew,  a  sutler,  came  out  and  took  the 
commandant  aside.  If  I  were  to  die  to-morrow,  I  could  not 
tell  you  what  that  Jew  said  to  him ;  but  he  came  back  to  me 
and  said, — 

"  Has  the  young  lady  courage?  " 

I  said,  '<  She  has  the  courage  of  a  French  woman." 

'*  The  business  will  be  very  difficult  in  crossing  the  lines. 
It  would  be  much  better  for  her  to  go  in  one  of  the  Johanniter 
wagons,  if  she  does  not  mind  ridino;  in  the  straw.  The  Jew 
says  that  it  would  be  much  better. 

I  thanked  him  heartily,  and  put  the  question  to  Marie ; 
and  she  said  she  would  like  it  better ;  and- so  I  dismissed  the 
carriage,  and  hoisted  her  into  the  tail  of  the  Johanniter 
wagon,  and  we  began  our  quaint  journey  into  Lorraine. 

We  soon  left  the  trail  of  Branaenburg  and  Saxony,  who 
had,  you  will  understand,  kept  very  closely  to  the  Luxem- 
burg frontier  in  their  eagerness  to  dash  at  the  French  left ; 
for  in  real  truth  they  troubled  Vinoy  but  little,  .and  fought 
against  M'Mahon.  We  were,  by  advice  of  the  Jew,  on  a 
Johanniter  wagon ;  but  the  English  Society  under  Furley  was 
in  the  same  train,  and  so  Marie  and  I  in  the  straw  went 
travelling  up  the  hills,  on  one  o£the  strangest  journeys  ever 
known. 

So  very  strange  it  was  to  be  sitting  beside  her  in  that 
straw,  and  talking  over  old  friends  anaplaymates,  and  pass^ 
ing  throughquiet  empty  villages,  in  which  every  house  was 
shut  up.  There  was  above  Audun  la  Tige  a  solitary  old 
woman  in  a  field  with  a  cow.  She  had  a  rope  round  the 
cow's  neck,  and  was  arguing  with  it ;  but  the  cow  disagreed 
with  her,  and  she  banged  that  cow  on  the  neck,  and  made  it 
come  the  way  she,  wanted.  I  remember  that  that  was  one 
event.  After  the  desolate  old  woman  and  her  solitary  cow, 
we  mounted  to  the  plateau  of  Lorraine,  and  began  to  get  to 
the  German  outposts,  toiling  along  very  slowly. 

*  It  is  scarcely  fttr  to  write  all  this  down  in  a  little  story  which  is  pro- 
fessedly fictional,  because  it  happens  to  be  every  word  of  it  true.    The 
flight  of  the  French  peaiiantry  from  Audun  laTSge  was  in  iU  way  mora' 
remarlcable  than  the  slaughter  at  Sedan.  At  least  so  the  writer  thmks, 
who  saw  both  things. 
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A  Grennan  general  came  pricking  up  with  gold  spectacles, 
and  I  jnmped  down  and  arreated  him.  I  told  him  I  was 
helping  a  young  French  lady  to  get  into  Metz,  and  he  at 
once  rode  up  to  the  tail  of  our  wagon,  and  getting  off  his 
horse,  spoke  to  her  bareheaded. 

^  You  will  find  it  both  difficult  and  dangerous,  madame,'* 
he  said ;  "  but  if  any  thing  can  do  it,  this  will.  I  will  write 
you  a  paper,  which  will  do  you  all  the  good  I  can.  I  un- 
derstand, of  course,  from  looking  at  your  face,  that  yon  will 
not  read  this  paper,  but  will  merely  present  it  to  Dr.  F.  I 
also  understand  that  you  will  give  no  militaiy  informa- 
tion." 

*'  Sir,"  she  said,  "  I  am  utterly  incapable  of  such  a  thing. 
I  am  as  incapable  of  it  as  I  am  of  neglecting  to  thank  you 
for  your  wonderful  kindness.  Do  not  destroy  our  country 
utterly,  sir." 

*'  Madame,  that  must  depend  on  your  rulers.  Mein 
Herr  "  (Xo  me),  "  stop  your  wagon,  for  I  must  write." 

I  shall  never  forget  ms  sweet,  calm  face,  as  he  stood  and 
wrote  a  note  in  a  book  which  he  took  from  his  pocket, 
standing  at  the  tail  of  our  wa^n.  It  was  very  quickly 
written,  and  I  never  saw  it ;  he  raided  it,  and  handed  it  to 
Marie.  It  was  hurriedly  directed  in  pencil  to  Dr.  Fuchs, 
the  hero  of  the  hospitals,  the  man  whose  name  should  live 
for  all  time. 

When  the  wagon-wheels  had  ceased  rattling,  I  became 
aware  of  a  sound  in  the  air  other  than  thunder.  I  took  the 
liberty  of  asking  the  general  if  there  was  any  heavy  bom- 
bardment going  on.  lie  said,  **  Our  people  are  saluting 
Thionville;  nothing  more  than  that."  And  so  we  toiled 
on  again;  and  ajfler  a  few  miles,  now  in  the  rear  of  the 
Dther  wagons,  we  were  out  of  the  Grerman  bund,  and  into 
the  French  band,  which  extended  there  from  Audnn  la 
Romain  to  Briey.  The  last  we  saw  of  the  Germans  was 
this.  Our  friend  the  general  was  feeling  the  French  with 
the  extreme  lefl  of  the  Brandenburgers  as  far  as  he  dare 
ga  He  rode  very  slowly,  and  hun^  about  our  wagon  with 
one  of  his  staff-omcers.  On  a  sudden,  close  to  Audun  la 
Bomain,  three  flying  horsemen,  accompanied  by  a  prisoner, 
came  round  on  the  tail  of  our  wagon,  one  of  whom  made 
reports  to  him,  and  one  of  whom  was  sitting  on  his  horse, 
deadly  pale,  and  spitting  blood  over  his  blond  moustache. 
These  were  his  Uhlans,  sent  to  ^  feel "  the  enemy,  and  one 
of  whom  had  felt  a  chassepot  through  his  chest.  The 
young  man  with  the  blood  running  over  his  moustache  had 
his  hand  clutched  tight  on  the  bridle  of  a  young  French 
officer,  and  that  young  French  officer  was  Louis,  though 
Marie  did  not  see  it  I 

That  was  all  that  we  saw  of  him  for  the  present,  for, 
dealing  a  blow  to  the  wounded  Grennan,  he  got  his  bridle 
loose,  and  sped  away  across  the  fields.  The  Grerman  gen- 
eral cried  out  to  the  Uhlans,  who  were  away  after  him,  and 
they  came  back.  The  wounded  Uhlan  looked  round  sleepily, 
kicked  his  feet  out  of  his  stirrups,  and  fell  heavily  over  on 
the  ground,  with  that  ugly  noise  which  nothing  but  a  fall- 
ing man  can  make. 

"  He  is  in  your  line,  I  think,"  said  the  generaL  "  Will 
you  take  him  V  " 

I  had  got  him  into  the  wagon  already,  but  I  heard  the 
general  say  to  the  other  Uhlans,  — 

**  If  Bazaine  is  out  again,  wc  shall  have  a  battle  to-mor- 
row. Von  Hezzerstein,  Alvensleben  is  at  Amandvilliers ; 
get  to  him  across  country,  and  see  for  the  orders." 

By  this  time  I  had  got  my  wounded  Uhlan  up  into  the 
straw.  Von  Hezzerstein,  the  Uhlan,  —  a  nobleman,  if  it 
mattered,  — jumped  off  hiis  horse,  and  kissed  him.  They 
seem  to  have  been  fast  friends,  for  he  kissed  him  before  he 
sped  away,  and  our  wagon  went  on. 

I  said  to  Marie,  *'  Now  you  have  one  of  your  enemies  in 
your  hands." 

And  she  said,  «  Thank  God." 

But  we  could  do  absolutely  nothing.  The  Grerman  had 
been  shot  through  the  chest,  and  the  wagon  with  the  doc- 
tor was  on  before.  We  did  not  know  w£it  to  do  in  any 
way.  It  became  evident  to  us  that  he  was  dying  in  our 
arms,  and  Marie  asked  him  of  what  relig;ion  he  was.  He 
said  feebly  that  he  was  Bavarian  and  Catliolic. 


^  Then  we  are  both  puzzled,"  said  Marie.  *^  We  cii 
neither  of  us  do  any  thing  for  him." 

*'  Why  can't  you  leave  him  to  God  ? "  I  said  a  littli 
an^ily. 

And  indeed  we  did ;  and  when  morning  broke  over  (Ik 
beautiful  Lorraine,  and  we  got  into  Briey,  the  horribk 
thunder  of  the  battle  of  the  16th  was  roaring  in  onr  esn 
and  the  young  Grerman  was  dead  between  ns  in  the  stnw 
We  had  to  take  him  out  ourselves,  with  the  help  of  the 
driver,  who  gave  us  very  little  assistance,  for  he  was  scared 
The  Johanmters  buried  him,  according  to  their  vows. 

Marie  was  bound  by  her  vows,  and  I  was  determined  to 
follow  her  as  &r  as  I  could ;  so  I  went  about  at  Briej,  awi 
asked  everybody.  Everybody  said  that  getting  into  Med 
was  folly ;  but  Marie  was  most  resolute,  and  I  determine 
to  go  with  her  as  fiur  as  my  duty  to  my  proprietors  wonk 
allow  me.  I  was  very  late  in  making  my  inquiries,  iw 
Marie  had  gone  to  bed ;  so  I  told  the  immortal  Mads 
moiselle  Sophie  that  I  must  speak  to  Marie  in  her  bed. 

<<  Mais  elle  n'est  pas  madame." 

"  Diable  !  "  (I  am  afraid  I  went  so  far  as  that,)  I  want  tt 
get  her  into  Metz,  and  must  speak  to  her.  Come  with  me 
and  rouse  her.  If  she  is  fool  enough  to  mind  you  and  m 
in  her  bedroom,  she  is  not  fit  for  the  work  whidi  is  befbn 
her." 

Sophie  nodded  her  head  nearly  off,  and  when  it  vii 
nearly  off  her  handsome  shoulders,  said :  — 

"  Mais  vous  avez  raison." 

Sophie  went  in,  and  turned  her  head  over. 

^  U'est  Monsieur  le  Redacteur,"  she  said. 

And  Marie  turned  her  face  on  her  pillow  towards  me 
half-asleep  and  half-awake,  and  said, — 

"  What  is  it,  mjr  firiend  ?  " 

Ah,  heavens !  if  she  could  have  said  that  a  few  yetn 
before!  Not  that  I  complain  in  any  way;  things  wook 
have  been  different,  but  they  would  not  have  been  so  well 
I  told  my  mother  this  story  (as  I  tell  her  every  thing] 
when  I  came  back  firom  Uie  war,  and  she  said  to  me 
'<  Sweetheart,  would  you  have  had  it  otherwise  ? "  and  1 
said,  "  Not  for  a  million  worlds." 

I  sat  on  a  chair  in  the  room,  and  I  said,  — 

**  Marie,  there  is  but  one  chance  for  us.  Can  yon  waU 
to  Metz  ?  I  have  been  in  every  direction  asking,  and  thai 
is  our  only  chance." 

'*  I  can  walk  far  and  fast,"  she  said. 

^  I  have  been  collecting  information,"  I  said,  '*  and  1 
have  found  a  Jew  who  can  take  you  in.  It  is  horribly  dan- 
gerous, and  let  me  persuade  you  not  to  go." 

*<  I  am  bound  to  go,"  she  said.  * 

I  said,  <<  I  cannot  go  farther  than  St  Privat  or  Amand 
villiers." 

"  My  dear  firiend,"  she  said,  laugliing,  **  I  would  not  b( 
bothered  with  you  farther.   But  we  must  pass  Malmsdson?" 

**  I  fear  so.  Let  me  see  the  place  before  I  die,  and  tbei 
let  me  die." 

We  lefl  her  to  sleep.  Mademoiselle  Sophie  came  out  of 
her  room  with  me. 

**  Your  English  women  are  both  resolute  and  sphr'tueUe, 
she  said ;  and  I  agreed  with  her. 

Let  me  give  a  tribute  to  a  very  grand  woman.  Mad» 
moiselle  Sophie  of  Briey  is  not  the  sort  of  woman  al 
present  producible  in  England.  She  has  worked  like  i 
galley-slave  with  her  brother  to  make  her  house  &good  one 
and  the  war  has  ruined  her  and  her  brother.  They  ban 
actually  nothing  at  all ;  but  in  her  complaints  about  the 
Grerman  requisitions  there  was  not  one  word  of  anger.  She 
was  quite  prepared  to  begin  life  over  again.  Lazy  £n^ 
lish  ladies  mignt  take  a  lesson  from  MademoiseUe  Sophie. 

I  can  see  her  now  coming  into  my  bedroom  at  four  o*clocl 
in  the  morning  with  the  petites  choses  for  Mademoiselk 
Marie.  When  we  started  at  half-past  four,  the  awiu! 
horror  of  the  day  of  the  17th  had  not  begun.  Sophii 
shrieked  after  us  **  Bon  voyage!"  and  we  were  away  togetha 
down  the  steep  street  over  the  pretty  bridge,  and  then  uf 
through  Aboue,  one  of  the  sweetest  places  on  the  earth 
I  remember  that  we  waited  on  the  bridge  to  see  a  mai 
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dkrowing  a  casting-net,  and  while  we  were  there  we  heard 
the  cannon  begin  in  the  summer  morning. 

I  aaked  her  to  turn  even  then,  but  she  refused,  and  we 
vent  up  aloft  on  to  the  plateau,  where  we  two  solitaiy  poor 
fools  saw  the  aflfair  of  the  1 7th,  one  of  the  most  terrible 
battles  of  all.  I  was  afraid  of  her  a  little  at  first,  because 
^e  clutched  my  arm  once  when  she  saw  Ste.  Marie  auz 
Chines  bum,  but  she  only  said,  — 

^  Hie  thing  has  to  be  done,  and  must  be  done.  I  most 
get  into  Metz  this  way." 

The  affair  of  St.  Friyat  was  singularly  horrible  among 
all  the  great  battles.  The  Germans  felt  for  Bazaine's  leil, 
and,  debouching  from  the  woods,  found  him  in  force  at 
Ste.  Marie,  at  St.  Privat,  and  at  Amandvilliers.  We  be- 
lieve that  that  is  the  real  truth  about  the  August  battles. 
I  gee  that  Bazaine  now  says  that  Amandvilliers  was  the 
central  point  of  the  great  battle  of  Gravelotte.  We  shall 
never  know. 

Marie  and  I  saw  the  battle  of  St  Privat  very  well  from  a 
distance.  She  stood  the  fire  and  smoke  very  well,  and  she 
Bat  moat  patiently  with  me  under  a  tree.  The  French 
were  not  driven  back  fairly  before  three  in  ihe  afternoon, 
and  then  I  thought  it  safe  to  go  on.  There  was  not  the 
least  difficulty.  Thei  e  was  no  one  who  was  not  too  tired  to 
interfere  with  one;  but  jusit  before  we  came  to  Ste.  Marie 
aox  Chenes,  I  saw  from  the  heaped  scarlet  and  blue  masses 
on  the  road,  that  we  were  coming  among  the  dead,  and  I 
vas  anxious. 

I  said,  ^  Yon  know  what  those  are,  lying  in  the  road  and 
in  the  fields?" 

She  said,  '*  I  am  not  in  the  least  afraid." 

Bnt,  as  in  all  cases,  the  first  dead  man  upset  her — a  very 
pretty  lad,  in  scarlet  trowsers  and  a  blue  tunic,  who  lay 
across  the  road  right  in  our  path,  with  his  face  to  the  sky, 
one  leg  straight  out  and  one  bent  up  nearly  double.  She 
began  to  cry ;  but  when  I  bent  down  and  searched  the 
dead  man  for  papers  to  send  to  his  friends,*  she  was  auite 
comfortable  asain.  She  never  flinched  during  the  wnole 
of  that  horrible  day  after  the  first,  dead  man,  though  I 
flinched  more  than  once  among  the  wounded. 

As  an  illustration  of  her  nerve,  I  can  tell  this :  The  Ger- 
mans were  hurrying  away  the  wounded  French  to  Ste. 
Marie,  St  Privat,  and  the  Chdteau  at  Jerusalem.  She 
left  me  to  look  at  the  piles  of  dead  by  herself,  and  after  a 
little  while  came  hurrying  to  me,  saying,  '*  Here  is  a  man 
who  is  not  dead ; "  and  I  hurried  away  breathless.  It  was 
a  chasseur,  and  I  tore  his  tunic  open,  and  put  my  hand  on 
lus  heart  She  was  ri^ht.  She  nad  seen  it  from  his  face. 
I  ran  to  the  German  officer,  and  we  saved  the  man. 

1  was  not  in  the  Jeast  degree  afrsdd  of  her  now.  I  coxdd 
not  go  with  her  myself;  I  must  leave.  I  got  her  safe 
throagh  the  dead  to  Malmaison,  which  is  between  St 
Privat  and  Amandvilliers;  at  that  place  I  thought  her 
life  had  come  to  an  end,  for  although  the  last  ruin  of  the 
place  was  reserved  for  a  time,  yet  it  was  as  good  as  ruined 
now.  Every  thing  was  so  much  destroyed  by  the  troops, 
that  the  bombardment  affected  it  very  little.  It  was  only 
made  a  heap  of  broken  stone-work,  after  every  room  in  the 
lunse  had  been  violated  before. 

From  Malmaison  I  ^ot  her  to  the  ridge  above  Metz,  and 
there  there  was  an  objurgation  between  a  Geiman  officer, 
t  Jew,  and  a  Jesuit  But  the  Jew. and  the  Jesuit  had  the 
best  of  it ;  for,  after  I  had  shown  Dr.  F.  a  pass,  she  was  let 
to  go  on ;  and  I  saw  her  go  down  all  alone  along  the  road 
^  the  Jew  beside  her,  while  the  German  officer  marched 
ne  m  an  entirely  contrary  direction.  I  took  the  liberty  to 
remark  that  I  was  a  British  citizen ;  but  it  was  no  good. 
Tkal  game  is  over  for  the  present.  As  far  as  my  experi- 
OKe  eoes,  you  had  better  call  yourself  a  Greek  than  an 
Engliaiman  nowadays.  I,  in  my  own  ])erson,  have  been 
^en  to  task  by  Luxemburgers.  Nationid  humiliation 
ctn't  go  much  farther.  ELowever,  Marie  was  safe  into 
Uetz,  and  I  had  to  go  to  work  for  my  newspaper  again. 

I  ran  off  as  hard  as  I  could  go  after  the  brandenburgers, 
and  got  in  with  them,  whereby  I  got  into  trouble  with  my 
pf'Jpnetors,  because  Von  Heldensheim  insisted  that  all  my 
letters  sent  by  the  ^eld-post  should  be  open ;    and  I  now 


discover  that  he  has  put  lewd  (in  the  good  sense,  ludibrice\ 
remarks  into  them,  and  has  done  me  no  good,  either  wita 
my  employers  or  the  general  public.  Von  Heldensheim 
shall  answer  for  this.  He  dared  not  have  taken  such  a 
Uberty  with  some  others.  It  is  altogether  too  bad  of  him. 
A  Frenchman  would  never  have  made  such  a  mauoaise 
plaisanterie.  But  I  have  my  eye  on  Von  Heldensheim; 
and  when  he  least  expects  it,  I  will  be  down  on  him. 

Then  came  the  unutterable  ruin  of  Sedan.  But,  as 
Thackeray  did  in  Pendennis,  I  began  my  story  at  the  latter 
end.  Will  you  have  the  conclusion  of  it  ?  I  will  give  it 
you. 

Marie  was  in  Metz  all  through  the  siege.  I  have  nearly 
told  my  story,  and  why  should  one  continue  a  story  when 
every  educated  person  could  end  it  for  himself? 

Marie  had  been  a  whole  fortnight,  or  nearly  so,  in  Metz, 
when  my  duties  called  me  once  more  to  Briey ;  and  I  at 
once  went  to  the  inn  kept  by  Mademoiselle  Sophie,  the 
niece  of  old  Sophie,  the  nurse  of  the  Courriers,  who  has 
been  mentioned  before. 

She  was  very  mysterious  and  cool ;  and  I  asked  her  if  I 
had  given  any  offence,  whereupon  she  kissed  me,  and  began 
to  cry.  I  could  not  exactly  understand  why  at  first,  but  it 
seemed  that  there  was  plenty  to  cry  about  Louis  was  des- 
perately wounded,  and  lying  at  Amandvilliers. 

**  So  close  to  his  old  home,"  I  said. 

"  There  is  no  home  now,"  she  replied ;  "  Malmaison  was 
burned  down  on  the  18th." 

"  Any  thing  farther  ?  "  I  said. 

<<  Yes,"  she  said :  ^  he  wants  a  letter  got  into  Metz  to 
Marie.    Can  you  do  it  ?  " 

^*  1  cannot  undertake  it,"  I  said.  "  I  got  her  in,  but  I 
cannot  undertake  to  get  a  letter  in  now.  Have  you  heard 
of  Alphonse  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  was  here  yesterday ;  he  has  gone  in  person  to 
the  Archduke,  to  get  his  brother  brought  here.  If  you 
could  go  to  St.  Privat,  I  believe  that  you  could  get  a  letter 
taken.  Louis  will  die  if  he  does  not  see  her — indeed  I 
believe  he  will  die  anyhow. 

"Has  Alphonse  gone  to  the  Archduke?"  I  asked 
amazed. 

'<  Yes ;  I  told  him  to  go  and  speak  for  himself." 

"  Why  ?  he  might  have  written." 

"  He  refused  to  write  to  the  Archduke  save  as  citoyen," 
said  Sophie.    "  Hark  !     O  God,  they  have  begun  again  1 " 

The  windows  began  shaking  and  clattering,  and  the  Grer- 
man  garrison  poured  sWiftly  out  from  theur  billets,  and 
formed  up  in  the  square.  1  left  Sophie  with  the  letter  to 
Marie  on  me ;  and  running  into  the  stable,  saddled  my  horse, 
and  rode  southward  at  a  hard  gallop.  When  I  was  on  the 
plateau  above  Aboue,  I  saw  at  once  that  Bazaine  was  out, 
and  that  one  way  or  another  it  was  all  over.  Men  now  call 
that  horrible,  hopeless  confusion  the  battle  of  Gravelotte. 

It  only  took  seven  hours ;  but  I  was  twenty-six  hours  be- 
fore I  could  get  on  to  the  ruins  of  Malmaison,  and  helped 
old  Sophie  to  bury  Alphonse.  He  had  been  on  his  way 
towards  the  Archduke,  but  had  come  to  his  old  home,  and 
had  stood  there  a  little  too  long.  He  could  not  have  been 
very  long  there ;  but  the  business  of  Gravelotte  was  very 
sudden,  and  the  French  raced  up  so  quickly,  that  they 
were  in  the  orchard  before  the  Germans  were  ready ;  and 
it  is  quite  doubtful  whether  Alphonse  was  killed  by  French 
or  Grerman  bullets.  The  rest  you  know.  The  letter  fix>m 
Louis  got  into  Metz,  but  no  answer  ever  came  out. 

The  sortie  of  women  had  taken  place,  and  the  surrender 
was  over,  before  I  ever  saw  Louis.  He  was  lying  still  at 
Amandvilliers,  greatly  better,  but  still  weak.  When  I 
turned  his  head  over,  he  asked  me  had  Marie  been 
heard  of. 

I  said  that  I  had  been  into  Metz. 

**  Did  you  see  Marie  V  " 

«  No." 

"  Is  she  dead  ?  "  he  asked,  sitting  up  in  his  bed. 

I  bowed  my  head. 

**  I  wish  I  was,"  he  said.  "  I  wante  1  to  begin  all  over 
again  with  her.  I  know  I  could  have  won  her.  I  am  so 
utterly  changed,  now  that  it  is  too  late.    I  am  so  much 
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better  than  I  was.    All  my  Chaoriniim  is  gone,  and  I  am 

■o  yery  homble.    It  does  seem  Tezj  hard  of  God.    How 

did  the  go  to  him  ?  " 
**  She  was  killed  in  the  streets  bj  a  shell,  helping  the 

woanded." 
<<  Where  is  Alphonse  ?  " 

<<  With  God.     Killed  in  the  orchard  at  Malmaison." 
He  lay  down  itx  a  moment,  and  then  turned  his  face  to 

me  and  said,  — 

*^  There  shall  be  vengeance  for  all  this." 
God  grant  that  his  words  may  not  come  tme  I 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


Mllb.  EmcA  ALBAm,  the  Canadian  nightingale,  who 
has  just  been  singing  with  great  success  at  Florence,  will 
make  her  debut  in  London  at  Corent  Garden  in  April  next. 

EoKG  Amadeo  has  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  Em- 
press Ettgdnie  a  commission  of  lieutenant  of  in£mtry  in  the 
Spanish  army  for  the  I*rince  ImperiaL 

The  Emperor  of  Brazil  has  been  the  largest  buyer  of 
photographs  ever  known  in  Paris.  His  purchases  hare 
oeen  packed  up  in  three  large  boxes. 

The  number  of  women  studying  at  the  Uniyersity  of 
Ziirich  has  so  greatly  increased  of  late  that  they  now  form 
a  tenth  of  the  matriculated  students. 

In  a  Hindu  prayer  for  his  recoveiy,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  spoken  of  as  ^  the  joy  of  the  Queen  and  the  ocean  of 
merit" 

The  Dublin  University  Magazine  for  January,  1872,  con- 
tains a  story  entitled  ^  What  the  Papers  Revealed."  What 
the  papers  revealed  is  not  so  curious  as  the  fact  that  this 
same  stoiy  was  printed,  verbatim  et  literatim,  in  the  St. 
James's  Alagazine  for  August,  1867. 

The  prospect  of  securing  an  International  (Copyright 
Law,  at  once  equitable  and  satisfactory,  seems  brighter  now 
tiian  ever  before.  Hardly  any  intelligent  person  has  ven- 
tured a  doubt  of  the  justice  of  a  law  which  should  assure 
to  authors  a  fair  compensation  for  their  works  from 
their  readers  of  whatever  nation.  But  heretofore  there 
have  been  exorbitant  demands  by  one  party,  or  an 
unwillingness  by  another  to  concede  valid  claims,  or  an  in- 
difierence  to  the  whole  matter  by  others,  so  that  litUe  prog- 
ress has  been  made  toward  the  adjustment  of  a  question 
which  has  caused  more  complaint  and  ill-feeling  than  almost 
any  other  disputed  topic  tnat  has  arisen  between  citizens 
of  different  countries.  This  has  been  notably  the  case  as 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  The  follow- 
ing memorial  is  so  manifestly  fair  in  spirit,  that  we  take 
pleasure  in  copying  it  This  memorial  is  addressed  to  the 
fn^llsh  Government,  and  is  signed  by  a  large  number  of 
leading  British  authors :  — 

**^  Memorial  of  British  Authors  on  the  subject  of  Copyright  in 
the  United  States, 

**  Harmonious  relations  bein^  happily  established  between 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  we,  the  under- 
sized, hope  for  a  reconsideration  of  the  policy  in  virtue  of 
which  British  authors,  as  authors,  enjoy  no  rights  which 
American  citizens  are  bound  to  respect 

*' Letters  from  influential  Americans, — one  of  them  a 
leading  New- York  publisher,  —  which  have  recently  ap- 
peared here,  joined  with  the  approval  of  them  expressed 
in  the  journals  of  the  United  States,  show  the  desire  of  the 
Americans  for  the  conclusion  of  a  Copyright  Convention 
between  their  country  and  ours.  They  maintain  that  such 
a  convention  should  provide  for  the  vesting  of  the  British 
author's  American  copyright  absolutely  and  inalienably  in 
him.  That  condition  appears  to  us  both  equitable  and 
satisfactory.  We  understand  tiiat  the  demands  of  pub- 
lishers in  this  country  have  hitherto  been  the  most  formid- 
able obstacles  to  the  negotiation  of  a  Copyright  Convention. 
We  are  of  opinion  that  the  interests  ot'  our  publishers  in 
American  copyrights   are  quite  independent  of  the  just 


claims  of  British  authors;  and  that  the  latter  may  be 
fully  admitted  without  recognition  of  the  former.  We 
think  it  would  be  a  grave  error  if  the  settlement  of  this 
matter  were  retarded,  or  rendered  impossible,  in  conse- 
quence of  two  classes  of  claims,  whicli,  in  essenoe,  are 
wholly  distinct,  if  not  antagonistic,  being  regarded  by 
negotiators  representing  this  coimtiy  as  identical  and  in- 
separable. 

"  Americans  distin^sh  between  the  anther,  as  producing 
the  ideas,  and  the  publisher,  as  producing  the  material  vehi- 
cle by  which  these  ideas  are  conveyed  to  readers.  Hiey 
admit  the  claim  of  the  British  author  to  be  paid  by  them  for 
his  brain-work.  The  claim  of  the  British  book-manufactur- 
er, to  a  monopoly  of  their  book -market,  they  do  not  admit 
To  give  the  critish  author  a  copyright,  is  simply  to  agree 
that  the  American  publisher  shall  pay  him  for  work  done. 
To  give  the  British  publisher  a  copyright,  is  to  open  tiie 
American  market  to  nim  on  terms  wmch  prevent  the  Ameii- 
caa  publisher  from  competing. 

"  Without  dwelling  on  the  argument  of  the  Americans 
that  such  an  arrangement  would  not  be  free-trade,  but  the 
negation  of  free-trade,  and  merely  noticing  their  further  ar- 
gument that,  while  their  protective  system  raises  the  prices  of 
all  the  raw  materials,  free  competition  with  the  British  book- 
manufacturer  would  be  &tal  to  the  American  book-manu- 
facturer, it  is  clear  that  the  Americans  have  strong  reasons 
for  refusing  to  permit  the  British  publisher  to  shaire  in  the 
copyright  whicn  they  are  willing  to  grant  to  the  K-itiah 
author. 

'<  We  venture  to  suggest,  therefore,  that,  responding  to  the 
cordial  feeling  recently  expressed  by  Americans  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  duTy  appreciating  the  force  of  their  reasons  for 
making  the  above  distinction,  negotiations  be  renewed  to 
secure  a  copyright  on  the  conditions  they  specify. 

**  Without  making  it  the  foundation  of  a  formal  clsum  for 
reciprocity  of  treatment,  we  mention  the  fact,  that  Ameri- 
can authors  may,  if  they  please,  secure  all  the  advantages 
of  copyright  in  the  United  Kingdom  which  are  enjoyed  by 
native  authors." 

The  essential  points  of  the  above  memorial  are,  we  sup- 
pose, substantially  in  harmony  with  the  opinion  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  leading  American  publishers.  Their  case 
was  forcibly  stated  by  Mr.  William  H.  Appleton,  in  a  let- 
ter, last  summer,  to  the  London  Times;  and  it  is  understood 
that  their  views  which  are  virtually  the  same  as  those  of  the 
British  authors,  have  been  embodied  in  a  bill,  which  will  be 
submitted  to  Congress  for  action. 

The  Human  Hair. — Bubxett's  Cocoaine,  for  healthful 
purity  and  excellence,  is  unsurpassed. 

Cube  fok  ConoH  or  Cold.  — As  soon  as  there  is  the  slight- 
est uneasiness  of  the  Chest,  with  difficulty  of  breathing,  or  indi- 
cation of  Cough,  take  during  the  day  a  few  "  Brown's  Brtmehial 
Troches." 

The  best  article  as  a  relish  for  family  use  is  the  femous  Hax/- 
FORD  Leicestershire  Table  Sauce,  and  we  confidently 
recommend  it  to  all.  The  sales  of  the  regular  custemers  of  our 
best  grocers  are  constantly  increasing,  for  each  one  who  tries  the 
HaJford  praises  its  quality  to  his  neighbor,  and  the  makers  state 
that  their  cards  of  references  are  made  up  of  everybody  who  uses 
the  goods.  —  Boston  Traveller, 

''White's  Sfxcialtt"  cubes  Dtbpbpsia.  See  Adver- 
tisement. 

Example  for  the  Ladies.  —  Mrs.  J.  S.  Bhtolbt,  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y.,  has  used  her  Wheeler  &  Wilson  Machine  over 
fifteen  years ;  bronp^ht  up  and  educated  her  family  by  stitching 
shirt-bosoms,  the  bindings  on  to  leathern  cap-fronts,  and  making 
coats,  vests,  pantaloons,  and  doing  all  of  family  sewing ;  avera- 
ging sometimes  $5  and  $6  per  day. 

Ladies  of  Fashion.  —  To  preserve  the  fresh  glow  of  juve- 
nility against  the  lapse  of  years  and  time's  efiuciuf;  fin^cers,  is  an 
ol  ject  which  has  ever  been  dear  to  those  gifted  with  beauty  and 
personal  charms.  A  benefactor  of  the  race  has  invented  a  toilet 
preparation  known  as  the  "Bloom  of  Touth,"  which  has  aocom- 

Elished  wonders  in  aiding  nature  to  retain  the  much-prised  gifts, 
laird's  "  Bloom  of  Youth  "  is  undoubtedly  the  best  preparation 
in  the  world  for  removing  all  blemishes  and  discoloration  from 
the  skin,  le»  ving  it  clear  soil,  and  beautiful.  Sold  at  all  druggists*. 
Depot,  6  Gold  Street,  New  York. 
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CURIOSITIES  OF  THE  CARNIVAL. 

ONCE  upon  a  time  a  liking  for  the  Carnival  and  its 
frolics  stimulated  a  monarch  to  a  sinsrular  freak.  Early 
in  1839  Charles  VI.  of  France,  and  his  brother  Louis, 
Duke  of  Orleans,  found  themselyes  at  Montpellier.  They 
had  serious  business  to  transact  in  that  quarter.  Certain 
abases  that  had  driven  the  Froven9als  to  rebellion  required 
removal ;  and  there  was  then  some  probabilitv  that  the 
personal  interference  of  the  French  sovereign  might  induce 
th^  one  of  the  rival  popes  who  resided  at  Avignon  to 
resign,  and  thus  remove  one  obstacle  in  the  way  of  those 
who  sought  the  termination  of  the  Great  Schism.  Some 
small  progress  towards  the  realization  of  both  these  objects 
had  been  made  during  the  five  months  spent  in  the  south 
by  the  princes.  But  the  latter,  who  were  young,  and  the 
gajrest  of  Frenchmen,  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
enjoyinz  the  humor  of  the  season  in  the  capital.  In  spite, 
then,  of  the  remonstrances  of  their  ministers,  they  deter- 
mined to  throw  aside  the  work  in  hand,  never  to  resume  it, 
and  to  return  northwards  by  the  quickest  mode  of  travel. 
In  short,  they  agreed  to  race  fix)m  Montpellier  to  Paris  for 
five  thousand  golden  francs  —  equal  to  as  many  pounds 
sterling — aside.  The  distance  between  the  two  places 
was  not  less  than  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles ;  the  roads, 
those  of  the  fourteenth  century,  were  the  merest  cart-tracks, 
and  infested  besides  by  bauds  of  outlaws ;  and  the  time 
was  mid-winter.  It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  such  a 
race  was  never  undertaken  berore  or  since  in  she^  frolic 
by  anybody.  Selecting  two  gentlemen  apiece  to  accompany 
them,  the  princes  took  different  routes,  and  started  at  head- 
long speed.  They  rode  as  long  as  they  could  ride ;  they 
went  by  boat  when  the  way  and  the  weather  rendered  such 
means  of  transport  preferable ;  and  they  made  more  than  one 
stage  in  a  homely  covered-wagon.  Thus,  through  sleet  and 
snow  and  rain,  —  for  the  winter  did  not  relax  its  severity  in 
deference  to  the  rank  of  the  racers,  —  they  pushed  along  day 
and  night  without  halting.  The  king  to(^  and  kept  the 
lead  until  he  reached  Champagne.  At  Troyes  fatigue  mafr- 
tered  him,  and  going  to  bed,  he  slept  for  eight  long  hours. 
He  made  tremendous  efforts  to  recover  the  advantage  thus 
lost,  but  without  success.  When  he  entered  Paris,  he  found 
that  his  brother  had  reached  the  goal  six  hours  before  him. 
Among  the  many  attractions  of  the  Carnival  the  pro- 
cesgion  of  the  Gras  Batuf  held  a  conspicuous  place.  It  is 
Seldom  to  be  witnessed  in  our  times,  but  of  old  it  was 
universal  over  Christendom.  In  Paris  it  was  more  striking 
than  anywhere  else,  because  there  the  fraternitv  of  butchers 
was  unusually  powerful  —  so  powerful,  indeed,  that  when 
civil  broils  broke  out  the  party  securing  the  support  of  the 
butchers  was  sure  to  be  master  of  the  city.  Every  Shrove 
Tuesday  a  bull  —  the  finest  that  could  be  procured  —  was 
m^ificently  caparisoned  by  the  cattle-slaying  guild.  An 
embroidered  cloth  that  swept  the  ground  was  spread  over 
lum,  his  horns  were  gilt,  laurels  were  twined  round  his 
neck,  and  bunches  of  gay  ribbons  streamed  from  him  in  all 
directions.  Then  a  boy  belonging  to  one  of  the  three  great 
batcher  families,  —  a  Grois,  a  SL  Yon,  or  a  Caboche,  — 
dressed  like  an  eastern  monarch,  and  carrying  a  naked 
■word  in  one  hand  and  a  sceptre  in  the  other,  was  placed 
o&  the  animal's  back.  This  was  the  king  of  the  butchers 
—  a  personage  who,  in  those  old  times,  enjoyed  some  curious 
priyileges  which  we  shall  not  pause  to  specify.     On  cither 


side  marched  the  guards  of  the  mimic  potentate,  forty  stal- 
wart slaughtermen  dressed  like  Turks.  Two  of  these 
guards  grasped  the  horns  of  the  beast,  while  the  remainder 
eld  a  couple  of  ropes  knotted  round  its  neck  and  forelegs ; 
a  goodly  number  of  fiddlers,  fifers,  and  drummers  preceded 
the  march,  and  a  countless  rabble  accompanied  it.  After 
parading  the  principal  streets,  the  bull  was  led  to  the  houses 
of  the  leading  magistrates,  each  of  whom  was  expected  to 
acknowledge  the  honor  in  a  short  speech.  Then  came  the 
most  singular  part  of  the  performance.  The  king  of  the 
butchers  and  nis  following  paid  a  visit  to  the  Palais  de  Jus- 
tice—  the  Westminster  Hall  of  Paris.  Here  the  beast  was 
led  up  the  steps  into  the  building,  and  through  it,  too,  from 
end  to  end.  He  caused  sad  confusion  among  clients, 
lawyers,  and  judges,  e^>ecially  when  he  happened  to  break 
loose,  which  was  nearly  always.  Indeed,  tne  ceremony  of 
the  Gras  Boeuf  would  nave  been  incomplete  without  half  a 
dozen  such  accidents ;  and  then  the  racing  and  chasing,  the 
tumbling  and  tossing,  and  the  cheering  and  yelling  that 
ensued  were  things  to  be  remembered,  fjverybody  swelled 
the  tumult,  and  nobody  cared  particularly  to  arrest  the 
brute,  which  continued  its  career,  upsetting  every  thing  that 
came  in  the  way,  until  it  happened  to  be  brought  to  a  stand- 
still in  one  of  the  many  blind  alleys  of  old  Paris.  The 
funniest  part  of  the  matter  was  that  those  people  who 
happened  to  be  tossed  were  much  envied  of  their  fellows, 
for  a  lusty  poke  from  the  horns  of  the  Gras  Boeuf  was  sin- 
cerely believed  to  ^ve  a  man  a  rise  in  prosperity  as  well  as 
in  person.  Indeed,  it  became  customary  to  remark  of  an 
unsuccessful  trader  that  he  had  never  been  tossed  on  Shrove 
Tuesday. 

The  Carnival  was  the  season  in  which  our  ancestors  de- 
lighted to  expose  those  traders  who  used  light  weights  and 
short  measures,  or  who  adulterated  their  goods.  They 
clapped  such  worthies  in  carts,  and  marched  them  round  the 
parish,  exposed  to  volleys  of  sarcasm  and  decayed  vegeta- 
oles.  In  Italy  measures  not  dissimilar  were  resorted  to  with 
another  class  of  commereial  defaulters.  Those  who  have 
visited  that  country  will  probably  remember  the  *'  Stones 
of  Infamy  "  which  are  stilt  to  be  seen  in  many  of  its  cities. 
In  Venice  such  a  stone  stands  near  the  Church  of  San  Mar- 
co, while  in  Verona,  as  well  as  in  Florence,  it  is  placed  in 
the  old  market.  On  a  certain  day  during  the  Carnival  those 
traders  who  had  become  bankrupt  during  the  preceding  year 
were  led  to  this  stone.  Around  them  was  gathered  a  vast 
mob,  wherein  the  schoolboys  were  accorded  the  foremost  rank ; 
for  the  ceremony  was  supposed  to  inculcate  a  lesson  in  com- 
mereial morality  very  suitable  to  their  years.  Unlike  most 
other  lessons,  especially  those  of  a  moral  stamp,  it  was  one 
which  no  schooltray  was  ever  known  to  neglect.  One  by 
one  the  bankrupts  were  placed  on  the  centre  of  the  stone 
to  hear  the  reading  of  their  balance-sheet,  and  to  endure  as 
many  reproaches  as  their  creditors  could  cram  into  a  limited 
time.  That  scolding  five  minutes  formed  a  comedy  in  itself; 
the  vestures  and  fistifications  —  we  feel  compelled  to  coin  the 
word  —  were  studies ;  as  for  the  speaking  part,  it  was  a 
storm  of  interjection,  in  which  nothing  was  distinct.  When 
the  time  was  up,  the  presiding  official  touched  his  bell,  and 
all  became  dumb.  Then  the  bankrupt  was  solemnly  divested 
of  a  necessary  portion  of  his  dress,  after  which  three  stout 
public  officers  laid  hold  of  his  shoulders,  and  three  others  of 
nis  knees,  and,  raisin?  him  every  time  as  hi^h  as  they  could, 
bumped  him  deliberately  twelve  times,  *'  m  honor  of  the 
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twelve  apostles,"  against  the  cold  stone,  to  the  disgust  of  the 
patient,  and  the  intense  delight  of  the  rising  ^neration. 
.  An  old  writer  states  that  the  creditors  crowed  like  cocks 
during  the  bumping,  and  that  when  it  was  over,  very  few  of 
them  entertained  animosity  against  the  man  that  had  been 
bumped.  In  proof  of  the  latter  statement,  he  avers  that 
not  one  of  them  could  look  at  him,  while  he  was  sneaking 
through  the  crowd,  with  dry  eyes. 

The  Carnival  was  emphatically  the  season  of  banquets. 
And  these  banquets,  again,  were  the  scenes  of  certain  rash 
and  romantic  vows,  made  by  the  lords  of  the  fe:ist  and  their 
friendf,  and  called  vows  of  the  swan,  peacock,  heron,  pheas- 
ant, &c.,  according  to  the  bird  which  the  principal  swearer 
happened  to  prefer.  The  ceremonies  with  which  the  oath 
was  made  were  always  fantastic.  Sometimes  the  bird  was 
produced  living,  but  more  frequently  it  formed  the  crowning 
dish.  It  was  brought,  into  tne  banquet-hall  when  excite- 
ment ran  highest,  and  always  with  striking  parade.  The 
creature  itself  was  profusely  ornamented  with  jewels,  a 
trumpet-blast  announced  its  approach,  a  herald  in  all  the 
pomp  of  his  costume  preceded  it,  and  a  body  of  knights, 
squires,  and  pages  attended  it ;  in  short,  it  was  accorded  all 
the  stately  ceremonial  of  a  soverei^  prince  when  visiting 
an  equaL  The  bird,  living  or  dead,  having  been  presented 
to  the  host,  the  latter  stood  up,  and,  laying  his  iiand  upon 
it,  pledged  himself  to  perform  some  remarkable  feat  before 
the  year  was  out,  in  honor  of  it  and  the  ladius.  For  the 
most  part  these  vows  evaporated  harmlessly.  At  times, 
however,  the  results  were  serious.  One  made  by  Edward 
III.  led  to  the  battle  of  Crecy ;  another  —  by  which  Henri 
V.  pledged  himself  to  traverse  France  from  sea  to  sea  with 
banners  spread  —  produced  the  danrerous  march  that  closed 
BO  gloriously  at  A^incourt ;  and  a  third  by  a  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, sent  his  heir —  John  the  Fearless  — he  who  was  af- 
terwards murdered  at  Montereau  —  to  meet  the  Turk  at  the 
fatal  battle  of  Necopolis. 

Mere  feasting  is  not  a  matter  on  which  we  care  to  dwell, 
nor  is  there  any  necessity  for  doing  so  in  this  instance,  since 
the  feasting  was  but  a  portion  of  a  carnival  banquet. 
Through  its  whole  coarse  the  guests  were  entertained  by 
.music,  juggling  tricks,  athletic  feats,  the  wit  and  fo'ly  of 
jesters,  and  pieces  of  show  called  entreine's.  Of  these  the 
last  two  were  most  popular.  The  chancellor,  THopital,  has 
described  in  choice  Latin  how  a  jester  could  enliven  a  ban- 

2 net.  "  Covering  himself  with  tbe  skin  of  a  fox,  and  be- 
aubino;  his  face  with  flour,  he  went  through  the  satyr's 
dance,  in  which  he  imitated  the  sillv  movements  of  a  clown 
at  A  .village  f^te.  Improving  as  he  went  on,  he  perched 
himself  on  the  end  of  a  stick,  and,  graspini;  it  between  his 
knees,  spun  round  and  round  like  a  top.  Manv  of  the  pages 
atid  valets  attempted  to  imitate  this  portion  of  the  perform- 
ance^ but  they  all  tumbled  down,  to  the  amusement  of  the 
iX)mpany."  Polished  society  in  those  days,  it  is  clear,  was 
not  uisu  iious.  That  there  was  little  difference,  in  taste  at 
ieast,  between  it  and  the  rudest,  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
show.  An  Italian  traveller  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  describing  a  visit  to  an  Irish  chief,  —  O'Sulli- 
van  of  Beerhaven,  —  dilates  on  the  two  jesters  of  his  host. 
Strange  to  fiay,  one  of  them  was  an  Englishmm,  whom  he 
names  Ariza.j  the  other  was  a  Celt,  whose  native  appellar 
tion. he  .effectually  disguises  under  the  term  Riglio.  The 
former  our  traveller  describes  as  a  born  fool ;  an'f  the  latter 
as  a.  fool  by  .calculation  and  impulse.  He  hardly  knew  which 
to  prefer,,  the  unconscious  bearish,  and  ridiculously  solemn 
absurdity  of  the  En^^lishman,  or  the  restless  cunning,  noisy, 
tricksy,  apish  drollery  of  the  Irishman.  Their  encounters, 
—  for  Uiey  were  mostly  at  feud,  —  he  pronounces  lau:5hable 
ia  the  extreme.  Arizo  could  "  convey  "  ("  the  wise  convey 
it  call ")  a  fowl  or  a  dram  into  his  own  possession  better 
than  most  people^  and  Biglio  could  swallow  both  with  rare 
dexterity,  whiie.Uic  conveyancer  was  shaking  his  sides  at 
one  of  his  jokes.  The  banquet  was  always  graced,  and  the 
guests  delighted,  by  a  battle-roval  between  the  pair,  in  which, 
after  inflicting  an  infinity  of  thwacks  and  tweaka  on  his  an- 
tacronist,  the  fighter  .Irishman  usually  succumbed  to  the  pon- 
derous strength  of  the  S  vxon,  who  would  have  strangled 
him  on  the  spot  bat  for  prompt  assistance. 


[February  24, 

The  entremets  consisted  in  the  introduction  of  the  model 
of  a  ship,  castle,  or  rock,  elaborately  decorated,  and  in  the 
performance  of  its  tenants.  The  latter  represented  fiends, 
fairies,  Tnrks,  damsels,  kni^hts^rrant,  necromancers,  &c. 
The  apparatus  was  wheeled  into  the  hall  with  what  a 
quaint  writer  terms  "  an  fair  hurley-burley  of  minstrelsie," 
and  the  tenants,  jumping  out,  danced,  sang  songs,  made 
complimentary  speeches,  imitated  the  evolutions  of  a  battle, 
or  enacted  a  classic  legend  in  dumb-show.  They  dien  re- 
turned to  their  receptacle,  which  was  wheeled  out  again  in 
the  midst  of  a  deafening  flourish  of  trumpets.  Not  nnfi^ 
quently  the  cumbrous  machinery  broke  down,  and  the 
model  stuck  fast  in  some  particularly  inconvenient  spot 
In  such  cases  ^ests  and  actors  united  to  trundle  the  thing 
out  by  main  force  —  a  sequel  in  which  there  was  always 
more  good  fun  than  in  the  performance  itself. 

After  the  banquet  came  the  ballet — a  matter  in  whidi 
every  thing  sacred  and  profane  was  reduced  to  a  dance.  It 
was  designed  by  the  universal  genius  of  the  court,  assisted 
by  all  the  talent  he  could  press  into  the  service ;  it  was 
rehearsed  for  months  previous  to  the  grand  exhibition ;  the 
performers  were  all  of  gentle  birth;  and  not  the  least  of  its 
attraction  was  the  splendor  of  the  dresses  and  the  scenery. 
The  Duke  of  Ossuna,  Viceroy  of  Naples,  1616-20,  was  a 
great  master  of  the  art  of  giving  ballets.  In  one  of  these 
the  actresses  —  twelve  beauties  of  high  rank  — were  pro- 
vided with  every  article  of  their  superb  array  at  his  ex- 
pense. The  whole  cost  amounted  to  7,200  dacats,  or  600 
apiece.  The  Jenkins  of  the  viceregal  court  went  into 
ecstacies  over  the  results.  Taking  a  uberty  denied  to  bis 
successors,  he  described  the  under-garments  of  the  twelve 
as  of  white  satin,  fringed  with  gold  lace.  Their  petticoats, 
which  he  takes  care  to  let  us  know  were  not  too  lengthy, 
consisted  of  the  same  material,  and  were  similarly  firinged. 
They  wore  crowns  of  ^hite  satin  and  silver,  ornamented 
with  heron-plumes.  And  their  trains  of  silver  brocade 
hung  over  their  left  arms.  Thus  garbed  they  executed  t 
torch  dance,  which  was  enthusiastically  applauded.  • 

Henri  HI.,  and  his  mother,  Catherine  de  Medici,  were 
renowned  for  their  carnival  entertainments.  Among  the 
feasts  given  by  the  former  to  the  queen  dowager  was  one  in 
which  the  attendants  were  young  ladies  —  the  prettiest  of 
the  court — dressed  in  green  as  pages.  Catherine  repaid 
her  son  ^ith  another  feast,  in  which  the  attendants  wefe 
also  young  ladies,  with  their  hair  hanging  loose,  their  arms, 
necks,  and  ankles  exposed,  and  the  remainder  of  the  per- 
son clad  in  a  sincrle  robe  hardly  more  substantial  than  a 
spider's  web.*  Both  mother  and  son  were  great  also  in 
the  matter  of  ballets ;  indeed,  the  vast  sums  expended  in 
these  graceful  frivolities  was  a  main  cause  of  the  trouble 
that  disturbed  the  reign  of  the  last  of  the  Yalois. 

Of  all  carnival  entertainments  decidedly  the  first  in 
point  of  taste  was  one  o^iven  by  Mazarin.  After  a  repast 
which  Mademoiselle  d'Orleans  pronounced  "  no  less  elegant 
than  abundant,"  the  Cardinal  led  his  guests  —  all  the  lead- 
ing courtiers — into  a  gallery  full  of  beautiful  toys  and 
glittering  trifles  of  every  description.  There  were  orna- 
ments from  China  and  Japan,  rare  shawls  from  India,  chan- 
deliers of  crystal,  mirrors,  tables,  cabinets,  silver  goblets, 
gloves,  ribbons,  lace,  fans,  &c.,  enough  to  stock  a  doxen 
fancy  warehouses.  The  ladies  were  defiglit«d  with  the 
spectacle,  especially  when  their  host  handed  each  of  them  a 
ticket  for  a  lottery  which  was  held  a  few  days  after  and 
wherein  every  one  drewr  a  prize,  until  the  gallery  ^-8 
emptied  of  its  pretty  store.  It  is  stated  that  the  whole 
aflair  cost  Mazarin  a  suni  equal  to  £30,000  sterfing. 

At  a  later  period  the  tlieatrical  part  of  the  carnival 
entertainment  was  abandoned  to  professional  performe^^ 
and  then  —  we  write  of  the  more  polished  circles  of  the 
continent  — the  ballet  was  speedily  ousted  by  the  Italian 
oj)era.  The  memoirs  of  Madame  de  Motteville  contain 
sever .il  pregnant  passages  concernin^j  the  sai  I  opera,  which 
we  shall  take  leave  to  borrow.  On  Shrove  Tuesday,  l^^^> 
an  Italian  opera  was  given  in  the  smaller  hall  of  the  Palais 
Royale.    This  hall  was  a  private  theatre,  constructed  by 

*  Balzac.  In  his  ntud/  Sur  Catherine  de  ^iedecis,  stiys  that  tbe  robe 
waa  omitied. 
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Richelieu,  the  former  owner  of  the  palace,  and  was  capable 
of  accommodating  five  hundred  spectators.  As  the  mass  of 
tlie  courtiers  were  at  supper  with  Gaston,  Duke  of  Orleans, 
the  audience  on  tliis  occasion  was  limited,  consisting  merely 
of  the  young  king,  the  queen-mother,  Anne  of  Austria,  Maz- 
arin,  and  a  few  intimates  and  attendants.  "There  were 
but  twenty-five  or  thirty  of  us,"  writes  Madame  de  Motte- 
Tille,  ^  and  we  were  all  ready  to  die  of  cold  and  weariness.*' 
"  Such  things,"  she  adds, "  require  a  large  audience.  Those 
who  are  accustomed  to  them  may  like  them ;  but,  for  my 
part,  I  find  that  the  length  of  the  spectacle  sadly  dimin- 
ishes the  pleasure,  and  that  words  spoken  naturally  and 
simply  represent  conversation  much  better  than  all  their 
Fing-song."  Anne  of  Austria's  taste  diSered  from  that  of 
ber  apologist  She  liked  the  Italian  opera  exceedingly,  and 
never  omitted  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  it.  Durin<;  the 
first  year  of  her  widowhood,  when  etiquette  proscribed  all 
BQch  indulgences  in  public,  she  still  contrived  to  enjoy  the 
opera  by  stealth,  ana  ever  afterwards  she  remained  its  con- 
sistent patroness.  Her  enjoyment,  however,  was  not  with- 
out its  alloy.  Anne  was  a  conscientious  Catholic,  and  there 
was  then  a  powerful  preacher  in  Paris  who  set  his  face 
firmly  a^inst  ail  theatrical  entertainments,  but  especially 
ag  'ir  s  mose  borrowed  from  Italy.  "  The  cur^  of  St.  Ger- 
main," writes  our  authority,  "  a  man  pious  and  severe 
wrote  apprising  the  queen  that  she  ought  not  in  conscience 
to  encoura;;e  such  amusements."  He  condemned  all  came- 
dies,  and  particularly  the  freer  and  less  modest  comedy  of 
the  Italian.  The  admonition  troubled  somewhat  the  spirit 
of  the  queen,  '*  who  had  no  wish  to  tolerate  any  thing  ad- 
verse to  her  duty  towards  God,"  and  she  consulted  many 
persons  thereupon.  Bishops  not  a  few  (plusieurs)  gave 
ncr  Majesty  to  understand  that  comedies  which  usually 
represent  serious  stories  cannot  be  sinful.  They  assured 
her,  besides,  that  courtiers  needed  this  kind  of  occupation 
to  keep  them  from  something  worse !  But  their  crowning 
argument  was  the  following :  That  the  devotion  of  kings 
was  different  from  that  of  common  people,  and  that,  being 
public  people,  it  was  their  duty  to  countenance  public 
amusements  so  long  as  the  latter  were  not  positively  and 
decidedly  vicious.  Fortified  by  this  opinion,  the  queen 
resumed  that  attendance  at  the  opera  which  the  remon- 
Btraoces  of  the  cur^  of  St.  Germain  had  intermitted.  The 
cure,  however,  was  not  to  be  thus  defeated.  He  obtained 
an  interview  with  her  Majesty,  in  which  he  denounced 
operi-goin^  as  a  mortal  sin,  and  produced  a  paper  signed 
by  seven  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  in  whi(^  the  same 
opinion  was  formally  set  forth.  This  rendered  Anne  more 
aaeasy  than  before,  until  the  courtly  Abbd  de  Beaumont  — 
one  of  the  preceptors  of  the  youthful  king — produced 
another  document,  signed  by  fourteen  doctors  of  the  Sor- 
bonne, in  which  the  opera  was  pronounced  harmless  and 
lawfiil.  This  opinion  having  twice  as  many  sisn^atures 
attached  to  it,  was  considered  twice  as  good  as  the  other 
o&e,  and  the  queen  was  at  once  and  forever  relieved  of  her 
scruples.  As  for  the  cure  of  St.  Grermain,  he  gained  noth- 
ing Dy  his  very  high  puritanism.  A  report  was  soon  after- 
wards circulated  which  quite  destroyed  his  influence  for 
good  or  evil.  It  was  stated  and  believed  that  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  opera  had  beea  dictated,  not  by  conscientious 
motives,  but  by  those  wicked  feeliags  —  envy,  hatred,  and 
malice  towards  Father  Vincent,  the  queen's  confessor,  who 
bad  previously  authorized  the  performances  he  condemned, 
and  whom  he  wished  to  ruin. 

The  Carnival  was  always  remarkable  for  its  rude  sports. 
Cock-fi;^h^ing,  bear-baiting,  and  other  species  of  animal 
torture  were  then  allowed  full  swin^.  Its  last  day.  Shrove 
Tuesday,  was  the  high  holiday  of  foot-ball  players.  The 
amasement  on  which  the  latter  delighted  was  carried  to  a 
greater  extreme  in  Florence  —  the  mediseval  Athens  — 
than  anywhere  else.  Early  on  Shrove-Tuesday  morning 
tbe  young  Florentines  of  the  better  classes  disguised  them- 
^Ives,  and  forming  parties,  set  out  to  scour  the  city.  Each 
party  was  provided  with  a  large  foot-ball,  and  every  iudi- 
▼idual  wrs  armed  with  a  mop  well  bedaubed  wih  soot, 
grease,  pitch,  and  other  such  matter.  The  ball  was  kickecl 
through  the  streets;  if  a  chop  happened  to  be  openei,  in  it 


bounded,  and  the  players  after  it,  upsetting  every  thin^'. 
A  like  fate  befell  such  stalls  as  happened  to  stand  in  their 
way.  The  passengers,  too,  were  hunted  even  into  the 
churches,  and  belabored  with  mops ;  for  these  subjects  of 
Momus  considered  it  high  treason  to  their  king  for  any  one 
to  pursue  his  avocations  on  such  a  day.  ^Vhep  two  parties 
happened  to  encounter,  a  battle  with  mops  ensued,  which 
frequently  warmed  into  a  real  fight.  Indeed,  the  day  sel- 
dom passed  without  several  serious  afiTrays. 

Not  the  least  singular  of  the  scenes  which  marked  the 
Carnival  of  the  past  were  its  processions.  They  were 
moral,  mythic,  historic,  politic,  and  comic,  according  to  the 
taste  of  tnose  who  got  them  up.  A  specimen  of  these  pro- 
cessions, whose  exact  character  it  would  be  difficult  to 
determine,  was  exhibited  in  Paris  during  Ae  supremacy  of 
the  Leajjue  by  the  Walloon  soldiers  of  the  Spanish  garrison. 
It  was  called  the  Mask  of  the  Patienca  of^  Job.  One  of 
the  Walloons  representing  tlie  "  Good  man  Job "  was 
mounted  on  an  ass,  whose  tail  he  held  instead  of  a  bridle. 
In  front  of  him  went  a  crowd  of  musicians  playing  with  all 
their  might,  and  afcer  him  followed  some  Hundreds  of  his 
comrades,  naked  to  the  waist,  and  painted  like  so  many 
Indians  about  to  take  to  the  war-patn.  Close  behind  Job 
came  two  soldiers,  ^ot  up  to  represent  the  one  the  wife  of 
the  patriarch,  and  the  other  the  evil  spirit  And  between 
the  three  was  maintained  a  conversation  which  parodied  in 
terms  equally  gross  and  ridiculous  some  of  those  recorded 
in  the  Bible.  This  farce  was  interrupted  from  time  to  time, 
in  order  that  the  *'  Good  man  Job  "  might  bestow  his  bless- 
ing —  a  choice  piece  of  low  ribaldry  —  on  tho  spectators. 

A  mask  of  another  order  —  perhaps  the  most  strikins; 
ever  witnessed  —  was  exhibited  at  Florence  during  the 
Carnival  of  1512  —  the  Medici  being  then  in  exile.  The 
night  had  already  closed  round,  and  the  streets  were 
thronged  with  merry-makers,  when  a  low,  deep,  wailing 
sound,  like  the  wind  sweeping  through  a  pine  wood,  or  the 
dash  of  the  waves  on  the  beach,  was  heard  in  the  distance. 
Every  one  paused  and  listened.  The  strange  sound  drew 
nearer,  and,  as  it  did  so,  **  The  Miserere,"  chanted  by  many 
voices,  fell  clearly  on  the  ear.  While  the  listeners  were 
wondering  what  this  lugubrious  hymn  signified,  a  procession 
came  in  view,  like  a  river  of  fire,  for  every  member  thereof 
carried  a  lighted  torch.  The  concentrated  blaze  rendered 
the  torch-bearers  strangely  distinct,  and  the  spectators 
shuddered,  for  every  one  wore  a  snow-white  death's-head 
mask  over  an  inky  shrou  1.  It  seemed  as  if  the  grave  had 
released  its  dead  to  share  in  this  particular  Carnival.  The 
thrilling  interest  of  the  seeue  increased  as  the  procession 
streamed  along.  In  its  centre  was  a  cart,  drawn  by  four 
oxen,  whose  sides  were  grim  with  pale  crosses,  skulls,  and 
bones,  painted  on  a  jet-black  ground,  and  from  the  roof  six 
black  banners,  similarly  blazoned,  streamed  to  the  ground. 
On  a  pedestal  in  the  centre  of  that  roof  stood  the  figure  of 
Death,  with  a  scythe  in  his  hand  —  a  terrible  figure, 
with  the  light  streaming  through  his  hollow  skull  and 
empty  ribs,  and  glancing  on  his  bleached  bones;  and, 
at  the  feet  of  Death  lay  six  half-open  sepulchres,  in  which 
were  seen  six  dead  bodies,  partly  decayed.  Immediately 
behind  the  car  rode  a  troop  of  skeletons,  mounted  on  miser- 
able horses,  whose  sable  trappings  were  embroidered  with 
pale  crosses  and  symbols  of  the  grave ;  and  each  ghat^tly 
cavalier  was  attended  by  four  squires,  as  ghastly  as  himseil*, 
each  of  whom  carried  a  blazing  torch  in  one  hand,  and  a 
black  banner,  sown  with  white  crosses  and  bleaching 
bones,  in  the  other.  The  strong  but  fitful  light  of  the 
countless  torches  gave  a  quivering  appearance  to  the  spec- 
tacle that  intensified  the  appalling:  effect.  Suddenly,  a 
long,  piercing  trumpet-blast  peitled.  The  spectators  shrank, 
and  thought  of  the  last  judgment.  At  the  call  the  dreary 
procession  ceased  its  chant,  and  came  to  a  dea4  halt. 
Then  the  sepulchres  on  tlic  car  flew  open,  and  the  dead 
within,  springing  to  their  feet,  burst  into  a  dismal  song,  one 
of  whose  verses  ran  as  tbllowa :  — 


Morti  siam',  cope  vedete  ; 
Cosi  ntorti,  vedrem*^  voi : 


As  ye  see,  dead  we  l>o ; 
D  .ai  like  us,  ye  we'll  see , 
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Fammo  gia,  come  toi  sete;       We  haye  been  just  as  je ; 
Yoi  saiete,  oome  noi.*  Ye  shall  be  just  as  we. 

At  the  close  of  this  song  the  trampet  rang  a^in.  Then 
the  dead  sank  back  into  their  sepulchres,  me  maskers 
resumed  their  chant,  and  the  spectre  march  moved  on. 
This  hideous  show  had  a  political  significance,  but  we  do 
care  not  to  spoil  the  gloomy  effect  by  giving  it 

**  The  Mask  of  Death  "  was  not  the  type  of  the  Floren- 
tine Camiyal  processions*  The  latter  were  mostly  of  a 
Tcry  different  character.  Such  subjects  as  ftoman 
triumphs,  mythic  and  allegoric  groups,  and  the  marches 
of  Bacchus  and  Silenus  were  much  more  popular.  All 
these  were  produced  with  extraordinary  magnificence,  and 
numbers  with  {^freedom  not  surpassed  by  any  of  the  paint- 
ings of  the  era.  In  all  cases  they  were  designed  by  artists 
of  the  highest  repute.  Piero  Cosimo  arranged  the  Mask 
of  Death,  and  Leonardo  di  Vinci  was  the  contriver  of  two 
maski  exhibited  durin?  the  Carnival  that  followed  the 
election  of  Leo  X.  In  uiese  shows  short  songs  were  sung, 
with  whose  composition  the  greatest  of  the  Italians  did  not 
disdain  to  occupy  themselves  —  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent, 
amon^  others,  writing  many.  A  number  of  them  are  dull 
enou^,  probably  because  the  circumstances  and  ways  of 
thlnkmg  that  gave  them  point  have  passed  away  forever ; 
and,  unfortunately,  such  of  these  Canti  Carnascialeschi  as 
still  remain  witty  and  joyous,  possess  another  characteristic 
which  forbids  their  translation. 

During  the  period  of  high  religions  excitement,  pro- 
duced by  the  preaching  of  Savonarola  —  the  Southern 
John  Knox  —  tne  Florentine  Carnival  underwent  a  re^ 
markable  change.     The  dances,  processions,  and  extrava- 

§ant  revelry  were  not  discontinued,  but  they  assumed  a 
ecidedly  Scriptural  tone.  In  every  street  Shrove  Tuesday 
beheld  a  repetition  of  the  Patriarch  David  and  his  Israel- 
ites dancing  before  the  Ark.  Here  citizens  of  all  ranks 
and  ages  formed  circles  under  the  direction  of  one  or  other 
of  the  numerous  imitators  of  the  great  preacher,  and 
galloped  round  and  round  in  fantastic  gambols  to  the  sound 
of  perhaps  the  most  curious  hymn  that  mortal  brain  ever 
producea.  The  stanzas  were  as  eccentric  as  the  steps,  and 
each  of  them  closed  with  some  such  refrain  as  this :  — * 

We  dance  and  sing  and  prance  and  fling ; 

'Tis  grace  that  makes  us  glad : 
No  (TTcater  bliss  can  be  than  his 
Who  piously  goes  mad  I 
Then  let  us  all  go  mad,  go  mad,  go  mad  I —  then  let  us  all  go 
mad! 

And  mad  they  went  accordingly.  Nor  could  a  better 
proof  of  it  be  given  than  the  sacrifice  which  closed  the 
Carnival  of  1496.  On  that  day  bands  of  young  people 
traversed  the  city,  callinp^  at  every  house  and  commanding 
.  the  inmates  to  give  up  their  <^  vanities."  And  give  them 
up  they  did  to  some  purpose.  Some  brought  books, — 
copies  of  the  Decarneron  being  the  most  numerous ;  others 
gave  up  pictures  and  statues;  women  abandoned  dresses, 
ornaments,  padding,  rouge,  and  false  hair;  men  surren- 
dered cards,  dice,  and  musical  instruments;  painters 
cleared  their  studios  of  studies  from  the  nude ;  and  con- 
jurors —  a  numerous  body  —  yielded  the  tools  of  their 
trade.  All  these  thin^rs  —  a  hu^e  collection  —  were 
brought  to  the  Old  Piazzi,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  a 
soafiolding  built  for  tlie  purpose  and  well  lined  with  fagi^ots 
and  infiammable  material.  Into  the  midst  of  this  scafibld- 
ing  was  cast  the  motley  heap,  and  then  the  torch  was 
applied  by  the  hand  of  the  chief  magistrate.  The  con- 
flagration that  resulted  threw  its  flame  skyward  —  higher 
than  the  loftiest  of  the  many  lofly  towers  at  Fiorendfc. 
And  round  the  bonfire  capered  the  mighty  multitude 
chantin?  its  frantic  chorus,  which,  on  this  occasion  at  least, 
was  well  suited  to  the  scene. 

The  Italian  monk  was  not  the  only  reformer  who  turned 
the  doings  of  the  Carnival  to  account.  At  Wittenberg 
the  Shrove  Tuesday  of  1521  was  signalized  by  a  parody 

*  An  Imitation  of  this  verae  occurs  firequently  on  the  grare«tones  of 
a  haudred  veartf  ago. 


on  the  Papal  procession  through  the  Eternal  City,  whidi. 
gave  the  Germans  of  that  quarter  an  opportunity  of 
manifesting  their  anti-Roman  sentiments.  And  on  the 
Shrove  Tuesday  of  1522  a  street-show  exhibited  at  Berne^ 
which  satirized  all  the  officials  of  the  older  church  fnm 
the  Pope  down  to  the  sexton,  did  much  towards  eflecting 
the  triumph  of  the  Reformation  in  the  sovereign  canton. 

The  Carnival  was  the  chosen  season  for  practical  joking. 
Unique  in  its  way  was  a  Shrove-tide  jest  once  practised  on 
Cardinal  Richelieu.    Before  we  tell  it,  however,  we  request 
our  readers  to  remember  what  Richelieu  was.     To  mj 
nothing  of  his  foreign  repute,  he  was  known  in  France  em- 
phatically as  the  Ked  Man.     This  title  might  have  been 
suggested  by  the  scarlet  robes  which  he  wore  as  a  prince  of 
the  Church ;  but  it  was  fastened  to  him  by  his  sinoruinaiy 
disposition.     One  after  another,  every  independent  head  in 
the  realm  fell  before  him.      He  was  master  everywhere. 
Even  the  king  submitted  to  the  authority  he  detested.    And 
the  queen,  the  beautiful  Anne  of  Austria,  while  hating  the 
Cardinal  much,  dreaded  him  still  more.    But,  as  the  story 
goes,  Richelieu  loved  the  queen.    And,  as  the  story  adds, 
he  wooed  her  not  unlike  certain  savages  of  farther  India, 
who  convey  the  first  hint  of  their  affections  to  the  chosen 
fair  in  a  stunning  blow  with  a  club,  and  the  second  m  t 
grotesque  dance  round  her  as  she  revives.     So  much  being 
understood,  we  may  now  so  on  with  our  story.    In  early 
life  Anne  of  Austria  was  just  as  much  given  to  fun  as  to 
intrigue,  and  in  both  respects  she  was  admirably  seconded 
by  her  confidante,  Madame  de  Chevreuse.     One  day,  dur- 
ing the  Carnival,  the  pair  chatted,  as  they  often  did,  about 
his  Eminence  and  his  well-known  passion  —  laughing  heart- 
ily at  both.    ''He  is  desperately  smitten,  ma^ame,"  ob- 
served the  gay  duchess ;  "  there  is  nothing  that  he  would 
not  do  to  please  your  majesty.    If  you  wish  it  I  will  under- 
take to  make  him  dance  a  saraband  this  very  evening  and 
in  this  very  chamber,  dressed  as  a  clown.     Would  you  like 
it,  madame  V     Shall  I  bring  him  ?  "    *  What  nonsense  I " 
replied  the  queen.    But  being  younz,  lively,  and  a  woman, 
she  found  the  idea  of  such  a  spectacle  irresistibly  amusing, 
so  she  took  her  companion  at  her  word.    Madame  de  Cfaer- 
reuse  went  at  once  in  search  of  his  Eminence.    Now  the 
heart  of  the  great  minister  was  as  capacious  as  his  head: 
the  one  was  as  full  of  love  as  the  other  of  deep  policy ;  be- 
sides, it  was  Shrove-tide,  when  folly  was  licensed.    The 
rendezvous    therefore  was   accepted.      Due    preparations 
were  made  for  the  important  event ;  the  floor  of  the  queen's 
cabinet  was  well  waxed,  and  Boccan,  who  was  the  dapdst 
Lulli  of  his  day,  was  sent  for  and  cautioned  to  be  silent 
But  who  could  keep  a  secret  like  that  ?    Assuredly  not  a 
fiddler;  in  fact,  it  was  through  Boccan  that  the  circum- 
stance obtained  publicity.     The  appointed  hour  came,  and 
with  it  the  Cardinal,  but  so  disguised  that,  verily,  neither 
the  mother  that  bore  him,  nor  the  mother-church  that  had 
to  bear  him,  would  have  known  her  son.     He  was  dressed 
like  a  pantaloon  in  green  velvet,  the  jacket  short,  the  con- 
tinuations shorter  and  very  tight,  and  a  number  of  little 
silver  bells  hanging  to  his  garters,  while  in  each  hand  he 
bore  a  pair  of  castanets  —  in  compliment  to  the  queen  who, 
though  known  as  "  the  Austrian,"  was  really  a  Spaniard. 
Boccan  struck  up  a  suitable  measure,  and  the  Cardinal  set 
to  work,  for  work,  and  hard  work  too,  he  found  it,  since,  — 

Thoufirh  quick  his  vfit,  his  ear  was  slow, 
And  his  hand  was  readier  far  than  his  toe. 

The  ladies  and  the  man  of  catgut  and  auavers  with  Van- 
tier  and  Beringhem  besides,  were  placed  behind  a  curtain 
from  whence,  and  very  much  at  their  ease,  they  surveyed 
the  dancer's  antics.  And  these  were,  indeed,  antics.  But 
the  unintentional  ones  were  by  far  the  more  comic;  for 
this  novel  Jack-in-the-green,  venturing  a  lofty  passade,  lost 
his  footing,  and  came  down  heavily  on  the  polished  floor. 
He  was  up  again  quicker  than  they  expected ;  but  the  acci- 
dent sadly  marked  the  grace  of  his  further  movements, 
causing  him  to  halt  very  perceptibly,  and  to  pause  more 
than  once  in  his  jig  to  rub.  The  spectators  laughed  till 
they  cried :  and  who  could  help  it  ?    "  For,"  says  the  r^- 
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cording  ^sip,  ^  though  it  be  fifty  long  years  agO)  I  still 
find  myself  winning  broadly  at  the  recollection." 

Charles  lA.  —  that  monarch  of  sanguinary  memory  — 
once  played  off  an  odd  but  yeiy  characteristic  jest  at  a 
Carnival  ball  in  the  Lourre.  The  apartments  were 
crowded  with  splendidly  dressed  maskers  of  both  sexea, 
and  among  this  brilliant  company  the  king  let  loose  ten 
cut-purses,  carefully  selected  \y  the  Lieutenant  of  the 
Cbatelet  and  the  Cheyalier  du  Guet  firom  amon^  the  most 
expert  of  the  many  masters  of  the  crafl  then  to  be  found  in 
Paris.  Haying  dressed  the  scoundrels  in  court  suits, 
Charles  set  them  to  work.  '<  Go,"  said  he,  '*  and  steal 
every  thing  yon  can — steal  like  ious  Us  diables,  and  when 
the  baU  is  oyer,  bring  your  plunder  to  me :  but  obserye 
that  you  do  all  things  dexterously.  Should  one  of  you  al- 
bw  himself  to  be  detected,  then  "  — here  Charles  uncoiled 
a  cable's  length  of  oaths,  for  he  was  a  mighty  swearer  —  "I 
will  have  him  hanged  on  the  spot  I  "  The  thieves  bowed, 
and,  mingling  wiUi  the  throng,  pursued  their  ayocation. 
They  stole  tihe  necklace  of  one  lady,  the  girdle  of  another, 
the  fan  of  a  third,  and  the  bracelet  of  a  rourth.  Here  they 
snatched  off  an  ostrich-plume,  and  there  they  cut  away  an 
embroidered  skirt.  From  the  Duke  of  Guise  they  pur- 
loined his  comfit-box,  and  firom  the  Captain  of  the  Guard 
his  court  sword.  Charles  watched  them  to  the  end  of  the 
ball,  being  not  less  delighted  with  the  dismay  of  the  plun- 
dered than  with  the  dexterity  of  the  plunderers.  When  all 
was  oyer,  the  monarch  reyiewed  his  merry  men  and  their 
takings,  which  amounted  in  yalue  to  more  tnan  one  thousand 
fire  hundred  crowns.  Then,  with  remarkable  inconststence, 
he  lectured  the  thieyes  od  the  manifold  perils  of  their  pro- 
fession, and  dismissed  them.  But  as  he  allowed  them  to 
carry  off  every  item  of  their  booty,  it  ia  to  be  feared  that 
&e  sermon  produced  but  small  effect. 

As  good  a  Camiyal  jest  as  either  of  the  fi)reffoing  was 
one  by  diat  master  of  practical  ioking,  Henri  Jules  ]nrince 
of  Condd,  son  of  the  great  soldier.  This  prince  was  a 
mighty  hunter,  and  at  Chantilly  he  possessed  a  chase  that 
would  have  been  perfect  had  not  its  symmetry  been  some- 
what spoiled  by  a  farm  belonging  to  la  Boze,  one  of  the 
king's  private  secretaries.  Conde  sought  to  buy  the  farm, 
and  offered  any  price  therefor,  up  t6  treble  its  worth ;  but 
la  Boze  was  as  stubborn  as  Nabothijand  revised  to  part 
with  his  property.  Then  Cond^  la^  a  plan  of  revenge. 
All  through  llie  winter  the  gamekeepers  on  his  various  es- 
tates were  employed  in  trapping  foxes  and  transmitting 
them  to  Chantilly,  where,  by  the  eve  of  Shrove  Tuesday, 
more  than  four  hundred  of  these  animals  were  collected. 
Hiat  night  all  the  foxes  were  put  in  bass,  and  carted  to 
the  high  wall  which  begirt  the  farm  of  la  Boze ;  and  for 
five  long  hours  Cond^  and  his  numerous  servants  were  em- 
piojred  in  dropping  the  Beynards  over  the  wall  as  fast  as 
their  merriment  would  allow.  Next  morning,  when  la  Boze 
was  sitting  down  to  breakfast,  in  rushed  a  farm  laborer  with 
a  doleful  story  of  foxes.  He  was  followed  by  a  second,  the 
latter  by  a  third,  and  so  on  in  rapid  succession,  until  twenty 
clowns  were  collected  all  with  the  same  cry,  **  The  foxes  I 
the  foxes  \ "  La  Boze  was  amazed  :  he  rushed  out  to  be 
Mill  more  amazed.  There  were  foxes  in  his  orchard,  foxes 
among  the  cabbages,  foxes  in  the  cornfields,  foxes  here, 
and  tnere,  and  everywhere ;  nothin;^  but  foxes  ;  and  these, 
not  soUt^  foxes,  but  foxes  in  droves,  all  as  excited  as 
po^ible,  careering  about  the  grounds  and  barking  and 
fighting  like  things  possessed.  For  a  time  la  Boze  believed 
that  for  some,  of  his  many  sins  his  estate  had  been  cursed 
with  a  plague  of  the  vermin.  There  were,  however,  too 
Biany  concerned  in  Condi's  joke  for  the  secret  to  be  kept, 
And  long  before  noon  la  Boze  was  apprised  of  the  truUi. 
He  went  straight  to  the  king,  and  made  his  complaint. 
Wis  ^V.  laughed  —  how  .could  he  help  it?  But  he 
tendered  the  complainant  fiill  Carnival  justice.  Sending 
fcr  Conde,  he  conomanded  him  to  make  good  the  damage 
done,  and  to  catch  all  the  foxes  within  twenty-four  hours, 
on  pain  of  his  royal  displeasure.  The  prince  did  both, 
finding  the  hunt  any  thing  rather  than  a  pleasant  one ;  and, 
^  the  whole,  not  particuLixly  satisfied  with  his  imitation  of 
Samson. 


Louis  XI.  was  given  to  Carnival  jokes  which  partook  of 
his  own  sardonic  character.  All  round  the  old  tiger's  den, 
Plessis  les  Tours,  stretched  a  wood,  and  firom  nearly  every 
tree  of  it  danded  a  dead  body :  for  Liouis  was  terribly 
ready  with  capital  punishment,  and  he  never  allowed  the 
remains  of  such  victims  as  died  by  strangulation  to  be 
removed.  There  they  hun^,  —  low  down,  within  a  foot  or 
so  of  the  ground,  —  bleaching  in  the  wind,  and  the  dried 
skeletons  making  a  loathesome  creaking  as  they  swung  to 
and  firo.  We  have  termed  Louis  a  tiger,  but  he  bore  more 
resemblance  to  a  grim  old  spider  crouching  at  the  bottom 
of  his  web,  and  surrounded  by  the  bodies  of  his  victims. 
On  Shrove  Tuesday  ni^ht  Louis  commanded  his  guards  to 
rouse  up  the  neignborm^  villagers,  and  hurry  them  to  the 
castle.  Thero  he  had  a&eady  provided  music,  and  while 
his  fiddlers  played,  he  compelled  each  of  his  unwilling 
guests  to  take  a  gibbeted  corpse  as  partner,  and  dance 
before  it  until  dawn;  nor  did  he  forget  to  arrange  the 
couples.  There  were  many  thero  who  had  husoands, 
sweethearts,  and  relatives  amonz  the  dead,  and  — 

Atrocious  as  was  the  jest  of  Louis  XI.,  it  was  hardly 
moro  so  than  many  others  which  the  chroniclers  record  of 
the  great  seigneurs  of  the  olden  time.  Amon^  the  few  of 
these  that  will  bear  quoting  should  be  classed  the  feudal 
custom  of  causing  every  plebeian  bride  to  dance  an 
unseemly  dance,  and  to  sing  a  ludicrous  son^  in  the  churoh 

Sorch,  and  beforo  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  within  a  year  of 
er  wedding.  The  ceremony  for  the  most  part  took  place 
during  the  Carnival.  We  find  that  it  was  observed  in 
France  so  late  as  1620.  We  have  now  under  our  eyes  the 
report  of  a  judgment  of  that  date,  which  terminated  a  suit 
that  had  lasted  for  nine  years,  by  deciding  which  of  the 
rival  seigneurs  was  entitled  to  proside  at  uie  '* chansons" 
Perhaps  the  most  singular  of  all  Shrove-tide  ceremonies 
was  one  that  used  to  be  celebrated  yearly  in  the  now 
demolished  Cathedral  of  St.  Lambert  at  Liege.  It  seems 
that,  at  some  unknown  period,  the  unlucky  peas«ints  of 
Nomale,  in  the  Hesbaye,  had  ventured  to  take  liberties 
with  the  geese  belonging  to  the  Canons  of  St.  Lambert, 
and,  what  was  worse,  had  contrived  to  be  found  out.  In 
consequence  theroo^  they  wero  compelled  to  do  penance 
every  Shrove-tide  as  follows  :  —  Early  that  morning  all  the 
villagers  who  wero  not  bedridden  gathered  on  the  village 
green.  Having  picked  out  the  most  repulsive-looking  old 
woman  amongst  them,  they  dressed  her  with  appropriate 
absurdities,  and  stuck  a  live  goose  under  her  arm.  Then, 
forming  in  procession,  they  posted  the  hag  in  front,  and, 
cackling  and  hissing  the  while  like  so  many  lunatics,  they 
marched  to  the  cathedral,  where  the  canons  awuted  them. 
The  villagers  formed  round  the  church,  while  the  canons 
stood  in  a  group  in  the  centre.  Up  to  this  group  went  the 
old  woman,  and  presented  her  goose  with  an  appropriate 
speech;  then,  hobbling  from  one  churchman  to  another, 
sue  bestowed  a  hideous  grimace  upon  each.  "  And,"  adds 
the  annalist,  **when  she  happened  to  repeat  the  same 
gesture  twice  over,  the  canons,  who  were  connoisseurs  in 
Uiat  kind  of  thing,  made  her  begin  again." 

We  need  not  remark  that  the  Carnival  was  prolific  of 
duels,  since  everybody  is  aware  of  that.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, BO  generally  known  that  such  combats  as  that  of 
Beaumauoir  and  his  Bretons  against  thirty  Englishmen  are 
to  be  included  among  the  curiosities  of  the  Carnival, 
though  a  little  researcn  will  show  that  such  is  the  fact. 
One  of  these  combats  was  fought  in  the  closing  year  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  where  one  would  least  expect  it  — 
among  the  Dutch  fens.  The  northern  provinces  of  Flanders, 
then  at  war  with  the  Spanish  occupants  oif  the  South,  had 
the  sympathies  of  France  and  En^^land,  and  many  adven- 
turers fcom  both  countries  fought  in  their  ranks.  Amonz 
these  was  a  gallant  Norman,  Monsieur  le  Breautd,  who  did 
good  service  to  his  party  at  the  head  of  a  partisan  corps. 
It  happened  that  on  the  other  side  there  was  a  man  of  sin^ 
ilar  character,  Gerard  Abram  Zoon,  better  known  as  Lekker* 
beetzen  or  Savory  Morsel — about  as  odd  a  nam  de  guerre 
as  we  have  ever  met  with.  He  also  commanded  a  body  of 
partisans  between  which  and  that  of  the  Norman  a  strong 
rivalry  8pi*ang  up  in  the  course  of  the  campaign  of  1599. 
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Towards  the  end  of  that  campaign  Brdaat^'s  lieutenant, 
while  making  a  raid  with  a  portion  of  the  band,  was  met 
bv  Abram  Zoon  at  the  head  of  a  large  force,  and  made 
prisoner.  The  captive  wrote  to  his  captain  request- 
ing him  to  pay  his  ransom.  And  the  captain,  who 
preferred  to  receiye  ransoms  rather  than  pay  them, 
wrote  in  reply  that  he  had  no  mind  to  do  so.  He 
concluded  his  letter  with  these  words:  <*I  am  vexed 
and  ashamed  that  you,  at  the  head  of  twenty  fine  fellows, 
should  allow  yourself  to  be  beaten  by  forty  scoundrels." 
This  letter  was  shown  to  Abram  Zoon,  who  replied  to  it, 
informing  Breautd  that  he  had  no  need  to 'be  vexed  or 
ashamed  at  what  had  happened,  since  the  same  scoundrels 
who  had  beaten  his  men  in  his  absence  with  superior  num- 
bers, were  ready  torepeat  the  deed  in  his  presence  with  equal 
numbers.  Such  an  epistle  could  have  but  one  result  in  those 
days,  and  a  duel  of  twenty  a  side  was  soon  arran^d.  It 
was  fou'^ht  on  the  4th  of  February,  1600,  between  JSois-le- 
Duc  and  Gertruydenberg^  on  the  heath  of  Vucht,  where 
there  was  plenty  of  room  to  manceuvre.  Both  parties  were 
mounted,  and  carried  the  usual  weapons.  At  one  o'clock  at 
noon  they  formed  in  front  of  one  another,  while  a  trumpeter 
from  each  side  counted  the  numbers.  During  this  pause 
Br^autc  had  Abram  Zoon  pointed  out  to  him,  and  took  par- 
ticular notice  of  his  person  —  with  what  intent  we  shall  soon 
see.  The  Fleming  was  accompanied  by  his  brother,  and  his 
brother-in-law,  who  commanded  under  him ;  the  rest  of  his 
men  were  all  compatriots.  The  opposite  party  were  as  ex- 
clusively French ;  thus  the  coming  combat  was  to  be  one  of 
nationn lity  against  nationality.  In  the  first  charge  Br^autd's 
pistol-shot  slew  Abram  2iOon,  whose  brother  ana  brother-in- 
law  fell  at  the  same  moment.  On  the  French  side  two  were 
slain  ;  so  far  the  advantage  lay  with  them.  Brdaut^,  how- 
ever, who  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  the  ex- 
citement of  the  fight,  sank  the  captain  in  the  swordsman, 
and  neglected  the  conduct  of  his  troop.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Flemings,  cooler  by  temperament,  and  all  veterans  be- 
sides, did  not  allow  themselves  to  be  depressed  by  the  loss 
of  their  leaders.  Closing  their  ranks  immediately  ailer  the 
shock,  tliey  bore  down  on  the  scattered  Frenchmen  in  a 
complete  body.  In  the  new  onset  Breaute  lost  three  men 
slain  and  his  own  horse,  while  but  one  of  his  antagonists 
went  down.  A^ain  the  parties  passed  through  one  another, 
a^ain  the  Flemings  closed  their  ranks,  and  again  Breaute, 
who  was  remounted  on  the  horse  of  a  comrade,  forgot  his 
duty.  He  lost  four  horses,  including  his  new  mount,  and 
one  man  in  the  third  encounter, while  his  opponents  lost  not 
one  of  either.  The  advantage  was  now  decidedly  on  the 
side  of  the  latter.  So  BrcauU^'s  companions  saw,  and  in  a 
panic  seven  of  them  tamed  and  fied  at  full  gallop.  For  two 
of  the  runaways  some  excuse  mi^ht  be  urged,  since  both 
were  severely  wounded,  and  one  had  both  arms  disabled. 
Breaute  continued  the  fight  for  some  time  longer,  and,  on 
foot  as  he  was,  he  slew  two  Flemings.  But  two  more  of 
his  own  men  falling,  and  all  the  horses  but  one,  he  felt  that 
further  conflict  .was  hopeless,  and  surrendered  with  four 
companions.  Among  the  latter  was  his  nephew,  Hiebault, 
who  was  still  mounted,  but  who  would  not  abandon  his  cap- 
tain and  relative.  It  is  stated  that  the  gallant  Frenchmen 
were  slain  in  cold  bloo<l  immediately  after  the  action.  So 
closed  the  last  cliivalrous  combat  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
with  it  we  close  our  Curiosities  of  the  Carnival. 


"AU  CAFE.* 


A  PARIS  SKETCH. 


We  have  not  taken  our  seat  in  any  cafe  indiscriminately, 
but  in  that  particular  one  on  the  Boulevards  to  which  offir 
eers  resort.  Every  Parisian  knows  its  name,  and  those  whp 
do  not  have  no  need  to  be  told,  for  tiie  caf<$  if  ouite  full  , 
enough  as  it  is,  and  can  do  very  well  without  furtner  cus- 
tom. It  is  five  o'clock  —  alcholic  hour,  when  the  thirst  for 
absinthe  and  bitter  drinks  rages  like  an  epidemic  irom  the 


Bastille  to  the  Madeleine.  The  evening  papers  are  just  oilt, 
groups  of  journalists  are  filing  down  the  Rue  Montmartre, 
and  other  groups  of  Boursemen  down  the  Rue  Yivienae. 
At  a  Bwin<ving  stride  fix^m  all  the  points  of  Paris  where 
barracks  exist  come  squads  of  oflicers,  wreathing  the  smoke 
of  threepenny  ci'^ars  above  their  heads.  It  is  easy  to  know 
them,  wncther  they  be  in  uniform  or  not,  for  the  French 
officer,  though  he  disdains  the  poker^attitudes  of  his  enemy 
the  Prussian,  has  a  way  of  tnrowing  out  his  chest,  and 
flinging  his  head  back,  as  if  he  meant  everybody  to  look  at 
him,  which  everybody  generally  does,  especially  sempstresses. 
Then  the  French  officer  is  much  better  dressed  than  the 
bourgeois,  and  can  mark  his  individuality  in  that  respect 
He  wears  coats  which  the  regimental  tailor  has  cut  («u6 
rosoj  for  re:<:imental  snips  are  not  allowed  to  deal  in  mufti) ; 
and  the  difference  between  these  coats  and  others  is  thst 
they  are  better  made  and  cost  less.  Again,  there  is  the 
question  of  hair —  no  whiskers  allowed  and  no  curls.  This 
gives  a  cannon-ball-like  trimness  to  the  head,  which  has  its 
charm,  and  at  all  events  enables  the  Parisian  ^amin  to  say 
without  fear  of  mistake,  *'  There  goes  one  of  ue  men  who 
thrashed  us  last  May." 

Under  the  Empire  several  schemes  were  mooted  for 
starting  a  giant  military  club  which  should  protect  the 
army  against  the  excessive  rigor  of  caf6  prices,  and  also 
^ive  officers  a  place  where  Uiey  could  enjoy  themselves 
in  the  evening  for  nothing.  But  the  schemes  fell  through; 
perhaps  because  nobody  came  forward  with  the  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  necessary  to  give  them  a  shape ;  perhaps  also 
because  there  is  that  in  the  French  nature  which  makes 
absinthe  at  eight  sous  the  glass  taste  sweeter  in  a  public 
room,  than  the  same  draught  at  four  sous  in  a  aun si-private 
building.  Then  there  may  have  been  sometning  in  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  getting  Frenchmen  to  keep  the  peace 
towards  each  other  when  they  are  congr^iOed  in  lar)^ 
numbers.  Probably  the  government  dreaded  this,  and  (hi 
not  encourage  the  olub  idea;  anyhow,  officers  continue 
to  sip  their  drinks  very  contentedly  at  the  cafd,  and  the 
fact  of  being  in  a  public  room,  preventing  conversation 
firom  ever  becoming  general,  insures  that  blessed  harmony 
which  is  essential  not  only  to  good  temper  but  to  gooi 
discipline. 

And  yet,  if  vou  have  a  moment  to  spare,  just  step  into 
that  crack  military  caf^,  with  the  throng  of  officers  who 
are  streaming  throu  j;h  its  glass  doors,  and  look  around 
you.  At  a  glance  you  will  tell  which  of  those  soldiers 
comes  from  St.  Cyr,  and  which  has  worn  the  bayonet 
Fomr  revolutions  have  swept  over  France;  fifteen  con- 
stitutions have  been  bestowed  on  her;  three  dynasties 
and  three  republics  have  declared  solemnly  that  men 
are  equal ;  and  there  they  sit,  the  plebeian  officer  and  the 
patrician,  equal  before  the  law,  apparently  united  by 
their  epaulets  and  by  dangers  shared  in  common,  and 
yet  separated  by  an  invisible  barrier  which  nothing  can 
ever  break  down.    There  is  no  confounding  the  two. 

They  sit  differently,  look  differently,  talk  differently. 
Perhaps  at  one  table  you  may  see  a  square-shouldered 
Orson,  with  big  knotty  hands  and  hair  like  stubble,  smoking 
by  the  side  of  rich  young  Valentine,  with  wax  to  his  mous- 
taches and  a  flower  to  his  button-hole.  Young  Valentine 
loves  Orson,  and  insists  upon  forcing  him  on  his  set ;  an  1 
notwithstanding  this,  Valentine's  set  like  Orson  very  well 
too.  He  is  a  good  fellow,  frank,  warm-hearted,  and  amusing 
to  listen  to ;  Valentine's  set  would  lend  him  all  the  money 
they  have ;  watch  by  his  bedside  if  he  were  ill ;  be  his 
seconds  in  a  duel ;  risk  their  lives  twenty  times  over  to 
save  his,  and  count  no  pleasure-party  complete  unless  he 
were  of  the  number.  But  here  the  familiarity  stops,  and 
though  all  those  youngsters  would  beggar  themselves  for 
him,  there  is  not  one  would  invite  him  to  his  house  and 
introduce  him  to  his  mother  and  sisters ;  though  they  would 
all  die  for  him,  each  of  them,  when  Orson  comes  and  takes 
his  seat  among  them,  they  will  pull  up  short  if  he  be  talk- 
ing on  any  subject  connected  with  home,  and  turn  off  the 
conversation  gracefully  to  some  other  subject.  Orson  and 
those  like  him  know  all  this,  and  the  fatal  prejudice  of 
ca^te  against  which  they  feel  there  is  no  struggling  is  one 
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of  the  embittering  elements  of  their  liyes.  It  makes  them 
as  a  rule  prefer  to  chum  apart ;  and  this  is  carried  so  far 
that  those  who,  like  Orson,  have  friends  among  the  other 
let,  are  not  esteemed  by  their  brother  parvenus,  but 
regarded  as  toadies.  The  distinguishing  trait  of  the  paiv 
veou  officer  is  his  grumpiness ;  the  next  trait,  his  neatness. 
You  might  inspect  him  all  over  when  he  sallies  out,  and 
not  find  a  speck  of  dust  on  him.  If  he  be  in  uniform,  his 
tonic  will  be  cut  after  the  strictest  regulation  pattern ;  his 
trowsers  will  be  bagj^ ;  he  will  wear  pipe-clayed  gloves, 
and  the  scabbard  or  his  sword  will  gleam  as  if  it  were 
BiWer.  If  he  smokes,  it  will  be  a  cigar,  not  a  cigarette ; 
cigarettes  he  keeps  for  home.  Not  a  soldier  will  pass  him 
without  saluting — they  know  the  look  of  him  too  well  for 
that;  and  he  will  return  the  salute  military-wise,  not  by 
lifting  his  kepi,  as  the  younger  sprigs  do.  He  is  always 
old,  or  at  least  relatively  so,  the  parvenu  officer.  He 
entered  the  army  at  twenty,  the  son  of  poor  people,  and 
without  a  friend  in  high  station.  The  first  thmg  he  saw 
was  a  young  private  soldier  of  his  own  age  promoted  to 
he  a  sub-lieutenant  in  two  years,  while  he,  laix>ring  with 
his  might,  had  not  yet  attained  to  be  a  sergeant.  He  asked 
the  reason  of  this,  and  was  told  that  his  young  friend  was 
the  relative  of  somebody  in  office,  or  was  a  young  some- 
body with  a  title  who  had  run  through  all  his  money  and 
was  taking  to  soldiering  as  a  piMiUer,  Gay  young  blades 
of  this  sort  are  not  counted  as  parvenus  in  the  profession ; 
thejT  trip  as  fast  up  the  promotion  ladder  as  it  they  had 
been  at  St.  Cyr  —  often  faster ;  and  they  are  hated  by  the 
friendless  parvenus  with  a  loathing  not  easy  to  describe.  The 
friendless  parvenu  took  a  year  to  Income  a  corporal.  Striving 
to  become  a  sergeant,  he  avoided  all  the  scrapes  into  which 
less  ambitious  soldiers  fall ;  was  never  drunk,  never  got  into 
debt,  passed  four  hours  of  his  day  studying  the  **  theorie  " 
(war-manual),  and  two  hours  of  lus  evenini;8  in  the  school- 
master's company.  When  promotion,  reached  him,  he  had 
become  a  sort  of  machine,  dreaming  only  of  how  he  might 
satisfy  his  officers,  and  shuddering  at  the  idea  of  a  pecca- 
dillo as  others  do  at  a  crime.  In  this  way  he  continued  as 
a  K'rgeant,  and  those  only  who  have  passed  through  what 
he  did  can  guess  the  sort  of  life  he  led  during  the  five  or 
six  years  in  which  he  was  waitin?  for  his  sergeant-majorship, 
and  seeing  worse  men  than  he  skipping  continually  over  his 
bead.  There  must  have  been  scores  of  times  when  he  asked 
himseh  whether  the  prize  was  worth  all  this  drudgery, 
whether  he  had  not  better  throw  up  the  army  when  his  sev- 
en-years' term  was  over,  and  go  back  to  his  village  to  plant 
<abbages.  But  hope  clung  to  him,  and  at  length  he  got  his 
rise;  then  war  did  the  rest.  After  prodigies  of  valor, 
steadiness,  and  zeal,  he  won  his  epaulet,  being  then  thirty 
years  old.  All  his  brother  sub-lieutenants  were  young  men, 
eight  and  ten  years  his  juniors,  who  knew  five  times  more 
than  he  did  on  every  conceivable  subject,  had  to  make  an 
^ort  to  keep  irom  smiling  when  he  lell  into  any  of  his  cu- 
rious solecisms  of  speech,  and  treated  him  generally  with 
that  condescending  respect  which  verges  on  contempt.  He 
began  to  wonder  how  it  was  that  he  found  himself  less 
happy  as  an  officer  than  he  had  expected.  As  a  sergeant- 
ii^jor,  he  had  4  f.  20  c.  every  five  days  and  every  Uiing 
found  him  —  board,  lodging,  and  washing ;  as  an  officer,  he 
receives  2,400  £  a  year  and  has  to  pay  fur  every  thing  him- 
■el(  which  arrangement  leaves  him  at  the  end  of  a  twelve- 
Qondi  of  almost  sordid  parsimony  something  like  a  couple 
of  handred  francs  in  debt,  he  cannot  understand  how  I  Per- 
baps  thb  is  the  bitterest  moment  in  the  parvenu  officer's  liie 
•^that  when  he  discovers  that  in  toilinv  for  reward  he  has 
overleaped  his  mark,  and  landed  himself  for  lite  in  gilded 
i^ry.  His  position  is  full  of  daily  and  unavoidable  hu- 
nuiiations,  which,  if  he  have  any  spark  of  the  national  vani- 
^Ti  soon  sour  him  hopelessly.  His  colonel  is  patronizing, 
juui  asks  him  a  little  oftener  than  is  needful  whether 
*^  intends  to  retire  or  to  cleave  to  the  service;  the 
o^S<^ers  from  St.  Cyr  get  up  subscriptions  in  which  he  is 
Dnable  to  take  part;  he  has  the  consciousness  of  being 
disliked  by  the  privates,  and  he  attributes  it  to  jealousy, 
though  the  cause  lies  simply  in  his  Martinet  propen- 
nties,  which  m^e  him  puai:>h,  often  with  brutal  suvuri- 


ty,  slight  breaches  of  discipline  which  gentleman  officers 
wink  (.^  Finally,  the  angering  conviction  forces  itself 
upon  him  that  the  St.  C3rr  officers  are  not  only  better-read 
men  than  he,  but  also  better  officers  in  the  purely  technical 
sense  of  the  word ;  the  men  follow  them  better,  more  blind- 
ly. However,  the  parvenu  officer  lives  down  all  this  more 
or  less  sullenly,  and  here  we  have  him  at  the  military  cafd, 
ri«»en  to  captain's  rank,  a  man  with  grizzled  hair,  five-and- 
forty  years  of  age,  one  thousand  dollars  a  year's  pay,  and  a 
lorl^ring  somewhere  near  the  Ecole  Miiitaire,  which  even  a 
medical  student  would  think  Spartan.  He  is  tolerably 
comfortable  now,  and  makes  the  two  ends  meet;  but  it  is  an 
anchorite's  life  at  the  best.     Perhaps  he  is  in  love  with  a 

§irl  whom  he  cannot  marry,  for  lack  on  her  part  of  the 
owry  which  the  War  Office  requires ;  perhaps  he  is  begin- 
ning to  perceive  that  ho  shall  be  superannuated  when  he  is 
only  a  major,  and  have  nothing  to  vegetate  upon  in  his  de- 
clining age  but  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year ;  at 
all  events,  he  is  as  discontented  as  ever,  and  if  you  listen 
to  his  talk  you  will  find  it  bitter  as  wormwood.  With  a 
sulky  glance  at  some  captains  of  five-and-twenty  on  the 
other  side  of  the  room,  he  tells  some  other  grognard  of  his 
own  age  what  tilings  he  witnessed  yesterday  befoi-e  the 
Commission  de  Revision  at  Versailles ;  how  this  Commit- 
tee, with  old  Gen.  Changamier  at  its  head,  has  been 
confirming  the  hasty  promotions  of  all  such  officers  as 
could  tack  an  authentic  coronet  to  their  names,  and  sacrifi- 
cing by  the  hecatomb  all  those  who  could  not ;  how  with  his 
own  eyes  he  saw  a  Faubourg  St.  Germain  marquis  come  out 
fiK)m  the  Committee-ro  jm  with  a  lieutenant-colouelcy  he  had 
earned  by  bravery  in  but  three  battles,  while  li'ieods  of  his 
—  the  parvenu's  —  who  had  served  thirty  years  were  put 
back  a  step  because  they  had  won  two  promotions  during 
the  year.  What  are  the  parvenu's  politics  ?  one  may  ask 
afler  this.  Well,  he  is  not  a  Thiersist,  owing  to  the  Com- 
mission aforesaid ;  and  he  is  not  a  Bonapartist,  because  the 
Second  £mpii*e  truckled  more  to  noble  and  clerical  prot^' 
g<\'  than  any  regime  ever  did  before  it.  On  the  whole, 
with  an  insight  into  his  own  interests  which  men  acouire  to 
a  keen  extent  in  middle  age,  he  holds  for  monarcnism  — 
Bourbon  or  Orleanist,  he  dues  not  care  which ;  tor  he  is 
aware  that  the  next  royalty,  whatever  it  may  be,  will  lay 
itself  out  to  soothe  and  flitter  the  middle  classes,  whose  Ukes 
and  dislikes  were  a  little  neglected  during  the  last  twenty 
years. 

In  contrast  to  the  parvenu,  the  officer  from  the  schools  is 
a  study.  Stniling,  regardless  of  regulations  in  the  matter 
of  uniform  (he  wears  his  trowsers  tight-fitting,  and  the  col- 
lars of  his  tunic  low  cut  so  as  to  show  linen),  it  is  the  fash- 
ion withhim  just  now  to  be  a  Thiersist.  M.  Thiers  deco- 
rated him,  M.  Thiers's  Government  let  him  keep  the  promo- 
tion he  got  so  easily  under  Gambetta ;  M.  Thiers,  who 
knows  what  he  is  about,  has  also  taken  good  care  to  flatter 
him  and  all  the  other  rising  young  officers  whenever  he  has 
had  a  chance.  But  the  St.  Cyr  officer  is  a  nobleman,  de- 
scends from  crusaders,  and  the  rest  of  it.  Wliat  of  that  ? 
Just  as  the  parvenu  knows  that  the  best  chance  for  plebeians 
is  under  a  Divine-right  monarchy,  so  is  tlie  aristocrat  a- 
ware  that  noblemen  can  never  make  hay  so  joyously  as  un- 
der a  republic.  Here  and  there  in  the  cM  perhaps  an  of- 
ficer may  be  found  who  holds  for  the  ex-£mperor,  but  hark 
to  him  a  minute,  and  you  will  be  almost  sure  to  learn  that 
he  is  of  the  late  Garde  Imp^riale.  In  a  murmuring  and  rather 
dejected  voice  he  talks  of  a  possiible  restoration,  and  says 
all  the  superior  officers  are  Napoleonists.  A  nobleman  officer 
overhears  lum,  draws  the  cigar  from  his  mouth,  and  says 
with  a  smile,  ^*  Well,  what  then,  mon  capitaine  ?  " 

"  Well,  we  shall  see,"  replies  the  ex-^uardsman. 

"  Yes,  we  shall,"  responds  the  'iTiiersist  officer  with  a 
laugh  and  a  meaning' touch  of  his  s^ord-hilt;  "but  sooner 
the  Commune  than  the  Emperor.  If  there  is  any  new  at- 
tempt at  Boulogne,  I  pity  the  man  who  this  time  carries  the 
eagle." 

**  And  so  do  I,"  echo  a  srroup  of  the  Thiersists  with  an  en- 
ergy which  shows  that  whatever  be  the  prospects  of  Bonar 
partism  elsewhere,  its  popularity  is  not  great  *^au  caie." 
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Ix  the  summer  term  at  Oxford,  down  the  centre  passage 
of  the  library  ^oes  a  ceaseless  rustle  of  ladies'  dresses ; 
**  lionesses,"  led  by  undergraduate  escorts  as  strange  to 
the  place  as  themselves,  glide  past  the  studies,  or  stand 
more  than  half-bored  at  the  cases  of  manuscripts  and  auto- 
graph letters.  Yet  even  the  ^ddiest  and  most  ignorant 
among  them  must  feel  a  little  asnamed  of  the  ennut  which 
oppresses  them.  Surrounded  by  the  thought  of  centuries, 
and  face  to  face  with  those  old  parchments,  with  their  fa- 
mous signatures  and  ghostly  halo  ot  associations,  even  the 
hard-riding  undergraduate,  even  the  girl  fresh  from  one 
flirtation  and  already  planning  another,  must  feel  a  mo- 
^ment's  sobering,  a  moment's  sense  of  insignificance.  But 
the  visit  and  its  conscience-prickings  are  short-lived ;  half 
an  hour  is  enough  for  most  sight-seers,  and  the  Bodleian 
knows  them  no  more.  Sometimes,  as  you  stand  at  the 
catalogue  shelf,  you  may  see  a  more  interesting  group  ap- 
proaching; a  little  old  parish  clergyman,  perhaps,  with 
thin  white  hair  and  generally  wise  look,  arrayed  in  a  rusty 
master's  gown,  infinitely  too  long  tor  him — he  has  just 
hired  it,  with  the  battered  cap,  regardless  of  fit.  No  mat- 
ter. Behind  walk  wife  and  daughters,  much  impressed  by 
the  new  splendor  ot  his  appearance ;  besides,  in  the  wife  s 
heart  pernaps  —  she  has  a  shrewd,  kindly  look,  motherly 
eyes,  a  pleasant  brow  —  there  awakes  a  sweet  momentary 
sympathy  with  her  husband's  youth,  that  youth  which  laid 
all  its  capabilities  and  crudities  at  her  feet,  to  which  her 
girlhood  gave  itself  gladly,  and  which  is  now  such  a  dream 
to  both.  Then  you  may  see  him,  the  small  ancient  man, 
with  conscious  gait'  and  eyes  twinkling  under  his  spectacles, 
board  a  passing  librarian,  make  his  name  and  academical 
status  known  with  modest  dignity,  and  demand  a  book.  It 
is  a  MS.  of  "  WycliPs  Sermons"  perhaps,  or  a  superb  St. 
Augustine ;  and  tottering  under  its  weight  he  takes  it  to 
some  quiet  resting-place  where,  in  the  bosom  of  his  family, 
he  details  in  an  audible  whisper  his  knowledge  of  its  mean- 
ing. Gladly  the  Bodleian  harbors  such  a  simple  reverend 
presence,  and  she  closes  her  doors  upon  him  with  abenison. 

Not  less  varied  are  the  readers  for  whose  present  benefit 
these  priceless  stores  are  opened;  readers  of  both  sexes 
and  of  every  age,  from  the  freshman  touched  with  a  love 
for  gay  illuminations  to  the  spectacled  bookworm  whose 
mornings  for  forty  weeks  in  the  year  have  ever  been  conse- 
crated to  learning  here.  They  come  from  all  lands,  for  the 
Bodleian  has  treasures  inaccessible  elsewhere;  its  manu- 
scripts and  unique  early  printed  books  draw  hungry  seekers 
from  across  the  sea.  from  Russia  sometimes ;  of  course 
from  Germany ;  now  and  then  an  Italian  may  be  here,  for 
whom  Milan  and  the  Vatican  have  not  sufiiced;  or  even 
an  American  scholar,  whom  the  New  World's  inevitable 
emptiness  sends  to  draw  from  one  ot  the  oldest  storehouses 
of  the  Old.  Most  typical  of  all  is  the  German ;  a  man 
still  young  probably,  and  yet  with  an  air  ot  age  lent  to  him 
by  his  spectacles  and  his  gray  complexion,  and  his  colorless 
hair;  a  man  of  few  words,  and  those  guttural  ones, of  man- 
ners not  the  pleasantest,  of  dress  not  the  most  becoming ; 
but  patient  in  his  obedience  to  his  self-set  task  as  ms 
countiymen  to  their  captains  in  the  field.  He  may  be 
single-minded,  or  he  may  be  controversial  and  terribly  mil- 
itant ;  but  whether  or  no  he  has  an  enemy  to  crush,  he 
travels  straight  on,  missing  nothing  relevant,  sparing  no 
pains,  and  troubled  by  no  vile  illegibilities  of  fifleonth-cen- 
tury  handwriting.  He  is  editing  Homerus  perhaps;  he 
finds  nothing  tedious  in  those  forty-eight  book«  of  Dio- 
nysiaca,  where  the  tinsel  and  the  dulness  of  a  rococo  poetry 
is  poorly  i*edeemed  by  little  gems  of  real  observation  and 
feeling;  our  German  thinks  nothing  for  the  present  of 
feeling  a  rococo;  his  business  is  to  collate!  Or  it  is  a 
question  of  Athenian  economy,  misjudged  by  Boeckh ;  or 
"  Lachmann's  Lucretius "  has  to  be  exploded ;  or  Herr 
Tischendorf  shown  to  be  wrong  on  the  text  of  St.  John.  Then 
his  notes  will  be  bitter  enough,  and  he  will  exult  in  true  Teu- 
tonic fashion  at  the  slaughter  of  his  enemy ;  and  if  his 
enemy's  little  helper  perish  with  him,  some  poor  English- 
man who  has  ventured  to  adopt  and  support  his  reading. 


fresh  joy  is  spread  over  the  soul  of  our  reader.  Dr.  Gran- 
sam,  of  Leipsic.    But  for  all  that  he  will  not  work  more 
patiently ;  he  will  not  —  for  it  would  be  impossible  —  be 
more  absorbed  in    the    papers   before  him,  more  utterly 
heedless  of  the  whispering  visitors  that  curiously  rustle  by. 
Yet,  not  all  readers  are  forei^ers — not  all   lore  for 
learning  has  died  out  of  England.    Practical  we  are,  for 
the  most  part,  even  in  our  higher  education ;  if  we  do  not 
learn  book-keeping  and  the  work  of  the  steam-engine,  we 
strive,  most  of  us,  to  learn  those  things  only  which  will  fit 
us  to  play  our  part,  our  social  part,  m  the  world  ;  to  talk 
well,  to  wrire  brilliantly,  to  philosophize  cleverly  at  any 
and  every  crii^is.     But  though  tliis  is  the  tendency  of  the 
higher  education  in  England,  and  notably  in  Oxford,  there 
are  students  left  among  us  still.     That  old  man  in   the 
study  that  you  are  passing,  with  his  face  buried  in  a  folio 
of  Plotinus,  has  learning  enough  to  make  even  Dr.   Gran- 
sam  stare.     Perhaps,  if  the  paradox  be  allowed,  he  is  too 
literally  a  student ;  too  mucn  bent  on  study,  too  little  on 
realizing  study  for  the  world's  benefit.     Endowments,  ever 
good  and  evil,  have  had  an  evil  effect  on  him ;  his  rich 
fellowship  has  taken  away  one  stimulus  for  public  'work, 
and  his  conscience  has  failed  to  supply  him  with  another. 
So  he  has  settled  down  to  a  life  ot  mere  luxury,  not  of  the 
table  but  of  the  library,  not  of  wines  but  of  books.     His 
wonderful  receptive  powers,  his  inexhaustible  memoiry,  his 
insatiable  appetite,  have  made  him  a  mine  of  knowledge  in 
all  its  forms.    Perhaps  if  he  has  a  strong  point,  where  all 
are  strong,  it  is  the  Neoplatonic  philosophy ;  his  keen  per- 
ception, nis  imagination,  his  tranquil  disregard  of  the  'world 
around  him,  have  pe^'haps  led  him  on  to  an  affinity  with 
that  strangest  form  of  mysticism  where  eastern  and  western 
thought  join  hands.     But  if  you  have  other  sympathies  he 
will  satisfy  them,  supposing  you  to  take  him  in  one  oi  tiioM 
moments  when  he  chooses  to  be  generous  of  his  learning ; 
he  will  make  Conde's  Campaigns  with  you,  or  Cabot's  Voy- 
ages; he  will  talk  to  you  of  Shakspeare    and  the   First 
Folio,  of  the  disputed  lines  in  Cyftibeline;  he  will  teach  joa 
to 

" see  two  point^in  Hamlet's  soul 

Unseized  by  the  Germans  yet." 


Or,  passing  back  through  the  history  of  poetry,  if  yoa  ».. 
whence  Snakspeai'e  drew  his  inspiration,  he  will  roam 
with  you  by  the  canal-side  in  Venice,  and  will  quote  Ariosto 
to  you,  and  Bojardo,  and  so  pass  backwards  through  Span- 
ish romance  and  Provencal  love-song,  and  onward  a^ain 
through  the  Minnesanger  to  all  that  warp  and  wo<m  oI 
sentiment  which  they  first  taught  Germany  to  weave.  ITet, 
with  all  this,  part  indolent,  part  cynical,  part  tastidiousy  1m 
will  not  write,  he  never  has  written.  He  knows  too  man^ 
books.  He  has  seen  too  many  reputations  made  by  cluu? 
latans,  marred  for  students;  too  many  histories  writt4»L 
admired,  and  superseded;  too  many  classics  revived  bij 
patient  editors,  to  fall  again  to  death.  The  game  is  no 
worth  the  candle.    It  is  better  to  sit  still  and  enjoy. 

Many  others  there  are,  very  different  finom  each  otliei 
and  from  him ;  such  as  the  student-tradesman,  who  for  tlu 
morning  hours  when  business  is  light  leaves  his  hosiery  ti 
an  assistant  and  comes  to  compare  charters  and  gatlie 
facts  for  a  history  of  Herefordshire,  among  whose  orSuLr<l< 
he  was  born.  He  has  had  no  teaching  to  speak  of  in  Hi 
youth;  but  the  historical  impulse*  was  stiron^  in  him,  an* 
Oxford  awoke  it  into  life;  so  he  taught  himself  La-^i 
enough  to  read  a  chronicle,  and  set  to  work  full  of  enthvass 
asm,  certain  of  results.  His  neighbor,  too,  does  good  wcmtJc 
she  too  is  enthusiastic,  and  with  the  enthusiasm  whida.  i 
the  mother  of  patience.  She  wears  spectacles ;  her  nose  i 
too  retrouss^  for  beauty,  her  color  too  hiorh ;  in  the  ooai&er 
she  would  be  a  prodigy,  in  Tybumia  she  would  be  voCe 
**  blue."  But  she  cares  little  for  Tybumia,  and  mnch  ic 
beautiful  things  and  great  interests ;  and  so  she  is  study^in 
Holbein  here.  She  has  to  read  much,  to  be  oflen  dis» 
pointed,  before  she  can  discover  any  thing  new ;  in  di 
library,  you  would  say,  she  has  the  habits  of  a  bookwovn 
But  in  half  an  hour's  talk  vou  would  find  that  the  ew« 
behind  those  spectacles  are  deep  as  well  as  penetratiA^^ 
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her  liyelinesa,  her  warmth,  will  coavince  you  that  it  is 
poesible  for  a  woman  to  be  a  student  without  being  a 
pedant — without,  in  fact,  ceasing  to  be  a  woman,  xou 
would  find  that  the  past  is  interesting  to  her,  because  the 
present  b  so  intensely  real ;  that  she  handles  knowled^ 
porely  as  the  instrument  of  feeling,  and  loves  it  omy 
because  by  it  feeling  is  deepened,  widened,  and  refined. 

But  the  btiildinz  itself^  with  its  approaches,  is  as  inter- 
esting as  its  inhabitants.  Here  it  is,  the  low  Tudor  arch- 
way, the  heavy  oaken  door  swung  back  upon  its  hinges, 
and  beyond  it  uie  stairs,  cool  in  the  utmost  heat  of  summer, 
aad  pervaded  with  that  mingled  fragrance  of  books  and 
old  oak  which  is  one  of  the  most  subUe  and  suggestive  of 
scents.  Pass  up  them,  resting  on  the  way  if  you  will  on 
the  broad  window-seats,  whence  the  quad  is  visible  with  its 
quaint  mistaken  tower  of  the  Five  Orders,  and  its  memory- 
ba.inted  examination  schools.  Here  are  portraits:  John 
Baliul  and  Devorguila  his  wife,  a  pair  of  ancient  Radicals, 
Tigoroos  and  unconventional,  fit  proprietors  of  the  modern 
BalioL  Here  are  maps,  old  and  superseded,  side  by  side 
with  pictures  of  forgotten  nobodies — old  worlds,  and  the 
inhabiters  thereof  X  onder  are  the  steps  into  the  gallery, 
an  enchanted  place,  long  and  spacious,  hung  with  portraits, 
old  and  new,  —  a  marvellous  Mary  of  S^ts  from  whose 
exquisite  pale  face  sorrow  has  refined  away  the  vanity  and 
hardness  of  youth,  pranked  out  in  no  ruff,  no  peaked  head- 
dress, no  pearls,  but  shrouded  in  black  folds  of  drapery, 
which  smt  with  the  long  years  of  imprisonment  benind, 
the  inevitable  death  in  fi^nt ;  a  Cranmer,  by  Holbein,  with 
iiill,  weak,  red  lips ;  a  Duns  Scotus,  gaunt  and  unkempt, 
representative  of  the  fossil  race  of  the  schoolmen ;  a  solemn 
Lord  Burleigh,  riding  solemnly  upon  a  beast  less  than  mule 
more  than  ass  —  strange  and  laughable  conception.  Here 
is  Guy  Fawkes's  lantern,  poor  innocent  accessory  of  a  long- 
past  crime,  sole  relic  of  many  men  and  many  passions ; 
nere  is  a  chair,  made  from  the  ship  in  which  Sir  Francis 
Drake  sailed  round  the  world,  and  as  you  touch  it,  the 
forests  unfathomable  and  creeper-twined  of  the  New  World 
spring  up  before  you,  and  you  catch  in  the  ofiing  the  sails 
ojf  the  Spanish  treasure-ship,  flying  the  pursuit  of  English 
hate.  In  a  little  octagonal  chamber,  lit  by  windows,  over 
whose  bright  pure  tints  the  becoming  dimness  of  age  has 
crept,  stands  tbe  chest  or  strong-box  of  Sir  Thomas  Bodley. 
It  has  a  marvellous  lock,  truly ;  puzzle  out  its  intricacies  of 
polished  steel,  wrought  here  and  there  into  mocking '  like- 
nesses of  leaves  and  flowers,  if  you  can, —  the  burglar  of  past 
centuries  tried  a  shorter  method,  and  in  the  bottom  of  the 
chest  you  may  still  see  the  square  hole  he  cut,  blessing  the 
elaborate  stupidity  of  owner  and  maker  the  while.  In 
yonder  case  are  the  firuit-trenchers  of  Queen  Elizabeth; 
they  belong  surely  to  the  old  age  of  the  Vii^in  Queen,  so 
cynical  are  the  maxims,  so  bittey  the  i^ould-be  love-poems 
imcribed  up^n  them.  It  is  a  pleasant  place,  this  gallery. 
At  every  turn,  without  eflort  or  pain  on  our  part,  the  past 
floods  in  upon  us,  —  the  dry  bones  live,  —  the  vast  library 
beneath  our  feet  seems  to  take  voice  and  speak  from  these 
faces,  these  varied  relics  from  the  holes  and  corners  of 
bygone  life. 

But  let  us  press  on.  This  gallery  afler  all  is  but  full 
of  symbols  —  is  but  itself  a  great  symbol;  through  that 
gieen  door  lies  the  reality. 

A  neat  cruciform  space  opens  before  you.'  Ri<;ht  and 
l«ft,  Defi>re,  behind,  above,  beneath,  books  —  nothing  but 
t^oc^  Over  your  head,  a  beamed  and  arched  root,  the 
^  of  whose  bosses  and  blazonings  time  has  long  since 
iobered,  and  from  whose  painted  squares  speaks  everywhere 
^d  at  aU  times  the  prayer  of  mediaeval  learning,  **  Dominus 
Uluminaiio  mea  !  "  The  eyes  of  Dr.  Gransam,  of  Leipsic, 
^  upon  it  sometimes,  with  the  calm  superiority  proper  to 
A  diiaple  of  Voltaire ;  the  English  divine  in  yonder  closed 
•tady,  toilins  over  his  Hebrew,  notes  it  now  and  then  with 
ft  Tasae  feeling  of  refreshment,  so  subtly  do  the  words 
ru^  the  time  of  quiet  cloisters  and  calm-faced  monks, 
^Qsy  with  leaf-gold  and  paint  and  parchment.  That  is 
nf^nth-centory  glass  in  tnose  windows ;  match  those  fad- 
ing blues,  opal  greens,  and  lucid  browns  in  modem  work  if 


you  can.  Here  are  cases  like  those  in  the  gallery  —  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Latin  exercises,  her  books,  her  gloves.  'J^iey 
are  large,  these  last — it  were  hard  to  connect  any  tldng 
small  and  soft  with  the  signing  of  those  two  death-warrants 
of  Essex  and  Marv.  On  the  other  side  is  a  letter  of  Arch- 
bishop Laud's,  written  the  night  before  his  execution ;  the 
fine  slanting  characters  aptly  represent  a  man  in  whom  a 
fatal  leaven  of  sentiment,  a  fatal  poetry  of  nature,  fought 
obstinately  against  the  drivings  of  common-sense.  Here  is 
Monmouth's  last  humbling  act  of  submission  the  day  before 
his  death,  and  so  on  —  a  refined  symbolic  chamber  of  hor- 
rors, which  need  detain  us  no  lon^.  Beyond  the  cases, 
you  come  to  the  Catalogue,  the  key  to  the  great  silent 
enigma  around  you — the  new  Catuogue  is  a  great  and 
thorough  piece  of  work,  as  yet  incomplete.  Standing 
behind  the  librarian's  chair,  you  look  down  the  nave 
of  the  library,  honey-combed  on  either  hand  by  studies 
open  and  closed,  filled  with  various  readers  and  confusion 
of  many  books.  Ah  I  those  studies :  let  us  open  one  of 
them.  The  latticed  doors,  green-curtained,  fly  open,  and 
you  pass  into  a  tiny  room,  book-walled,  jutting  flaps, 
ancient  and  dusty  on  either  hand,  lit  by  an  ISlizabethan 
window,  through  whose  stone-framed  panes  the  eye  wan- 
ders to  the  green  and  reverend  stillness  of  a  college  garden 
fiir  beneath.  As  you  slip  into  the  chair  got  read^  for  you, 
a  deep  repose  steals  over  you,  the  repose  not  of  indolence, 
but  possession  1 — tlie  product  of  tone  work  and  patient 
thought  only.  Literature  has  no  guerdon  for  *' bread- 
students,"  to  quote  the  expressive  Grerman  phrase ;  let  not 
the  young  man  reading  ror  his  pass,  the  London  copyist, 
or  the  British  Museum  illuminator,  hope  to  enter  within  the 
enchanted  ring  of  her  benignant  influences ;  only  to  the 
silent  ardors,  the  thirst,  the  disinterestedness  of  the  true 
learner  is  she  prodigal  of  all  good  gifU.  To  him  she 
beckons,  in  him  she  confides,  till  she  has  produced  in  him 
ttiiat  wonderful  many-sidedness,  that  universal  sympathy, 
which  stamps  the  true  literary  man,  and  which  is  more 
religious  than  any  form  of  creed. 

So  far  we  have  gone ;  so  far  all  the  world  may  go.  Let 
lis  pass  downwards,  however ;  let  us  enter  the  penetralia^ 
leaving  the  studies  where  the  brown  folios  lie,  whose  very 
titles  are  a  dead-letter  to  us :  Pomander  MercurU  Tmrne- 
giatif  Roserlus  de  Sacramentu  VIL,  Ribera  in  Prophetas^ 
Snepffius  in  Esaiam  ;  the  mighty  works  of  forgotten  casu- 
ists, Azorii  Institt-Morales  in  two  enormous  volumes,  the 
Smderous  (Euvres  de  Richeome,  and  hundreds  more, 
ownwards  through  that  green  door  marked  "private,"  by 
stairs  book-lined,  uirough  a  long  room,  where  hve  maps  in- 
numerable, roll-maps,  sheet-maps,  bound  maps  of  every 
date  and  every  size ;  past  stands  containing  every  report  of 
every  learned  society  throughout  the  world  —  a  department 
which  makes  one  hurry  on,  inwardly  shivering :  —  through 
mazes  of  periodicals  old  and  young,  serious  and  trivial, 
from  tbe  Quarterly  down  to  the  Lady's  Magazine,  from 
Punch  to  the  Christian  Remembrancer,  till  we  reach  a  room 
filled  with  strange  folios,  lettered  with  strange  names,  a 
room  which  faintly  represents  a  literature  once  the  noblest 
of  the  modem  world,  a  room  symbolized  by  the  superb 
Koran  lying  open  on  yonder  desk.  In  a  small  inner  room 
are  the  Hebrew  manuscripts ;  a  German  is  working  there, 
another  in  shirt-sleeves  is  here  —  strange  people  of  innu- 
merable tentacles,  stretching  all  ways,  from  Genesis  to  the 
latest  form  of  the  needle-gun.  Up  the  steps  there  is  a 
mixed  room,  partly  Oriental  partly  European ;  it  need  not 
detain  us.  But  let  us  pause  in  the  octagon  of  octagons, 
gem  of  these  lower  abodes.  The  rooms  around  andf  be- 
yond may  suggest  labor  and  patience,  may  depress  with  the 
consciousness  of  immeasurable  inferiority;  this  only  sug- 
gests the  cream  of  work,  the  flowers  that  bloom  rarely  and 
brightly  on  the  steep  hillsides  of  literature.  Here  is  the 
suraptuousness  of  modem  binding ;  the  "  Paleographies," 
the  »*  Voyages  Pittoresques,"  the  "  Antiquities  "  of  this  and 
that ;  all,  in  short,  that  is  most  princely  and  most  lavish  in 
modem  culture.  Then  turn  your  hand  a  moment  to  these 
shelves,  so  close  and  so  inviting ;  pull  them  out,  the  little 
shining  slender  volumes,  and  pass  with  mind  attuned  and 
sympathies  awake  into  the  play-ground  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
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Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  copy  after  copy,  edi- 
tion afler  edition.  Here  is  a  *'  Decameron,"  Venezia,  1517. 
The  name  and  date  go  strangely  together.  In  a  solemn 
upiie^tval  time  when  Wittenberg  theses  were  startling  Eu- 
rope, when  Protestantism,  with  all  its  base,  austere  varia- 
tions, was  springing  into  being,  this  little  book  saw  the 
light,  glided  into  the  world  of  the  sixteenth  century,  whose 
public  life  wears  so  grim  and  earnest  a  look  to  posterity, 
and,  slipping  from  house  to  house  and  hand  to  hand,  woke 
laughter  in  Italian  eyes  and  fed  the  unquenched  craving  of 
the  ^uth  for  stor}'-telling.  Look  at  tms  annotated  edition 
of  Petrarch's  sonnets,  the  sonnet  a  gem,  though  scarcely 
of  the  first  water,  in  a  worthless  setting  of  wire-spun  com- 
mentary. At  the  time  this  was  printed,  Petrarch  was  a 
greater  force  in  the  world  than  Dante.  Europe  was  still 
youn^  and  childish,  with  youth's  passion  for  grace,  youth's 
ehrinking  from  deep  water  and  love  for  beautiful  outsides. 
There  is  a  Bojardo  side  by  side  with  Orlando  Furioso — 
shadow  and  substance.  And  in  that  lowest  shelf  a  ?rim 
row  of  Todf'en-tauzer  quaintly  underlies  those  tales  of  love 
and  war.  All  the  char;u;tors  in  those  haunts  of  pleasure 
are  here  reproduced,  knitrht  and  maiden,  monk  and  ma- 
tron ;  but  beside  them  all  stands  the  inevitable  spectre  with 
scythe  and  hour-srlass,  and  in  the  midst  of  its  riot  and  fes- 
tival you  see  the  Middle- Age  standing  still  with  down-dropped 
eyes  and  hand  on  mouth,  pondering  for  an  in«tant  the  aw 
fill  secret  ringed  by  which  it  lives  and  laughs.  Opposite 
are  books  .of  alchemy,  interspersed  with  unintelli<rible 
ciphers.  Such  books  as  '*  Leonardo  da  Vinci "  may  have 
studied  in  that  withdrawn  transition  time  of  his.  Ah !  we 
must  leave  it,  our  room  of  rooms,  carrying  with  us  a  sum- 
mer picture  of  it  —  calm  bands  of  sunlight  lying  on  the 
brown  polish  of  the  fioor,  and  creeping  along  the  book- 
lined  angles,  fit  companion  for  all  ttie  jest  and  laughter, 
all  the  love  and  pathos  which  dwell  here  embalmed. 

We  have  stayed  so  long  in  the  antechambers  that  we 
have  no  time  to  linger  long  in  the  Douce  Library  to  which 
it  leads.  And  yet  the  Douce  Library  is  rich  beyond  all 
telling  in  MSS.,  Latin,  French,  and  English;  in  early 
printed  work,  in  the  out-of-the-way  corners  of  Elizabethan 
Iiter<itiu*e,  in  old  stories  of  travel,  quaintly  illustrated  and 
adorned.  That  centre-stand  boasts  four  manuscripts  of  the 
Roman  de  la  Rose,  one  with  four  half-page  illustrations, 
drawn  in  soft,  djve-like  tints  of  gray,  refreshing  afler  the 
commoner  reds  and  blues  of  the  other  three  —  **  Lancelot 
du  Lac,"  "  Reynaut  et  Isengrim,"  "  Vie  de  Merlin,"  **  Voeu 
du  Piion,"  "  Roman  d*  Alexandre  "  —  there  they  stand,  one 
after  another,  names  of  enchantment  for  all  time.  And  by 
them  is  the  shelf  of  "  Hours,"  not  the  least  attractive  of 
the  books  that  surround  you.  Take  out  one  of  them,  a 
small  red  octavo,  "  Heures  Gotique,"  the  binder  mysteri- 
ously calls  it,  but  if  you  turn  to  the  mutilated  title-pa^e 
you  will  find  that  it  is  a  book  of  **  Hours,  k  Tusaige  ae 
Soisions."  The  famous  Simon  Vestre  is  the  printer,  so  the 
date  must  be  1«>10  or  so;  on  the  wide  margin  of  nearlv 
every  one  of  the  300  payees  are  four  exquisite  woodcuts,  all 
diffei-ent,  all  intensely  German. 

Durer  might  have  drawn  them  all,  except  that  they  are 
even  quainter  than  his  work  -^  a  priest  admitting  a  com- 
pany of  veritable  Nuremberger's  to  celebration  ;  Hero<lias' 
daughter  watching  the  fall  of  John  Baptist's  head  ;  devils 
cast  out  and  flying  away  on  leathern  wiu<is;  Dives  and 
Lazarus,  terribly  specific  ;  a  double  page,  terriblv  dramatic, 
of  David  and  "  Urie,"  where  Urie  is  in  the  prefront  of  the 
battle  in  grim  earnest,  and  the  Nuremberg-fashioned  spear 
of  an  Ammonite  lanz-knecht  is  entering  deep  into  his  side. 
Or  if  you  care  more  for  splendor  of  illumination  than  for  mi- 
nute engraving,  get  the  librarian's  leave,  and  spend-  an  hour 
with  the  famous  "  Ormesby  Psalter,"  the  "  Salterium  fra- 
tris  Roberti  de  Ormesby,"  as  the  inscription  calls  it,  among 
the  most  magnificent  of  all  the  monk-works  of  the  magn id- 
cent  fourteenth  century.  Not  even  the  treasures  of  San 
Marco  at  Florence,  where  Angelico's  own  hand  is  traceable 
on  the  precious  missals,  can  show  more  brilliant  coloring, 
more  fertile  design,  more  delicate  leaf- work,  or  more  fanci- 
ful grotesque,  than  the  patient  life's  labor  of  the  northern 
friar. 


Who  can  pass  out  of  such  a  building  without  a  feelin?  of 
profound  melancholy  ?     The  thought  is  ^most  too  obTiom 


to  be  dwelt  upon,  but  it  is  overpowering  and  inevitable. 
These  shelves  of  mighty  folios,  these  cases  of  labored  man- 
uscripts, these  illuminated  volumes  of  which  each  may  rep- 
resent a  life  —  the  first  dominant  impression  which  they 
make  cannot  fail  to  be  like  that  which  a  burial-ground 
leaves  —  a  Hamlet-like  sense  of  "  the  pity  of  it."  Which  is 
the  sadder  ima^e, —  the  dust  of  Alexander  stopping  a  bung- 
hole,  or  the  brain  and  life-blood  c^  a  hundred  monks  cum- 
bering the  shelves  of  the  Bodleian  ?  Not  the  former,  per- 
haps ;  for  Alexander's  dust  matters  little,  were  his  work 
considered :  but  these  monks'  work  is  in  their  books ;  to 
these  books  they  sacrificed  their  lives,  and  gave  themselves 
up  as  an  offering  to  posterity.  And  post«ri^,  overburdened 
by  its  own  concerns,  passes  them  by  without  a  look  or  a  word  I 
Here  and  there,  of  course,  is  a  volume  which  has  made  a 
mark  upon  the  world ;  but  the  mass  are  silent  forever,  and 
zeal,  industry,  talent,  for  once  that  they  have  had  pemui- 
nent  results,  have  a  thousand  times  been  sealed  by  mlnre. 
And  yet  men  ^o  on  writing,  writing ;  and  books  are  bom 
under  the  shadow  of  the  great  libraries,  just  as  children  are 
bom  within  sight  of  the  tombs.  It  seems  as  though  Nature's 
law  were  universal  as  well  as  rigid  in  its  sphere, —  wide 
wastes  of  sand  shut  in  the  green  oasis ;  many  a  seed  falls 
amon^  thorns,  or  by  the  wayside  ;  many  a  bud  must  be  sac- 
rificed before  there  comes  the  perfect  flower ;  many  a  little 
life  must  exhaust  itself  in  a  useless  book,  before  the  great 
work  is  made  which  is  to  remain  a  force  forever.  And  so 
we  might  as  profitably  murmur  at  the  withered  buds,  at  the 
seed  that  takes  no  root,  at  the  stretch  of  desert,  as  at  the 
unread  folios.  They  are  waste,  it  is  true;  but  it  is  the 
waste  that  is  thrown  off  by  humanity  in  its  ceaseless  pro- 
cess towards  the  fulfilment  of  its  law. 


A  HIGH  CALLING. 


It  was  done  away  with  long  ago.  Government  took  it 
up,  said  it  was  dangerous,  and  put  a  stop  to  it  Perhaps  it 
was  dangerous,  and  perhaps  government  was  right  to  put  a 
stop  to  It.  But  I  didn't  like  it  then,  for  it  was  my  bread, 
and  meant  five  pounds  a  week  to  me ;  and  when  it  was 
stopped,  my  profession  was  ruined. 

I  don't  look  like  it  now,  for  you  see  I'te  made  flesh,  and 
am  close  on  fifty ;  but  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  when  I 
was  in  my  fleshings,  I  could  have  shown  you  such  a  figure 
and  such  muscles  as  you  wouldn't  see  every  day.  Me  and 
my  brother  were  a  regular  pair,  just  the  same  height,  and 
wonderfully  alike.  It  was  a  bit  ol  gammon ;  but  it  took 
wonderfully  in  the  bills;  and  our  manager  said  it  would 
be  utter  madness  to  announce  ourselves  as  Benjamin 
and  Thomas  Hitchens ;  so  >ve  used  to  be  in  blue  letters  all 
over  London,  "  Les  Frdres  Proven9aux ;  "  and  the  people 
came  to  see  us  from  all  parts. 

We  were  engaged,  you  see,  at  the  Royal  Conduit  Gardens, 
and  did  the  trapeze  work.  Now,  I  dare  say  you'll  find 
plenty  of  people  who  will  say  it  was  known  long  before ; 
but  don't  you  believe  'em.  I'm  the  man  who  invented  the 
trapeze  —  at  least,  I'm  the  boy;  that  is,  I  invented  it 
when  I  was  a  boy,  on  the  swins:  in  our  back  garden, 
the  one  we  made  under  the  old  apple-tree,  out  of  mother's 
clothes-line,  and  rubbed  till  it  broke  all  to  bits,  and  let 
Tom  down  that  heavy  that  he  put  out  his  shoulder. 

You  see  it  was  from  experimenting  on  that  swing, 
hans^ing  by  my  logs,  by  one  nand,  by  two  hands,  and  up- 
sidedown,  that  I  sowed  the  seeds  of  all  those  wonder- 
ful trapeze  exploits  that  have,  as  we  say  in  the  bills, 
"  thrilled  expectant  audiences  in  every  nerve  and  fibre  of 
their  frames." 

Tom  turned  very  sulky  after  he  nut  his  shoulder  out,  and 
he  wouldn't  trv  any  more  tricks,  till  he  grew  jealous  of  see- 
ing me  get  so  nandy  ac  them  (he  was  a  queer  fellow,  was 
Tom,  and  never  could  bear  for  me  to  be  ahead  of  him,  even 
in  takin:;  medicine),  and  then  he  set  to  when  I  wasn't  by, 
and  worked  sj  hard  that  he  got  to  shorten  the  rope,  an  1  to 
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hang  bj  one  foot,  quite  cleyer.  I  hadn't  known  any  thin^ 
about  it,  he'd  been  so  sly ;  so  that  I  wa8  quite  took  aback 
one  day  when,  after  figuring  about  in  my  boyish  fki^ion 
upon  the  rope,  he  snickered  at  me  a  bit,  and  then,  to  my 
neat  astonisnment :  **  Get  down,"  he  says ;  and  he  sets  to, 
does  idl  I  have  done  before,  and  a  great  deal  more  too,  till 
he  ends  by  hanging  by  one  leg,  when  ,  cTash !  the  rope 
snapped,  and  down  came  poor  Tom  on  his  head  and  shoulder 
witn  a  most  terrible  bang. 

Up  got  Tom,  and  flew  at  me  like  a  tiger,  because  I  was 
lauguing  —  and  I  put  it  to  you,  could  1  help  it  ?  —  and  then 
we  had  a  regular  stand-up  nght,  which  was  not  ended  until 
oar  Mary  charged  down  on  us  with  a  clothe»-prop,  and 
caught  Tom  by  the  throat  with  the  big  prong,  so  as  she 
held  him  against  the  wall  till  he  promised  he  wouldn't  fight 
any  more.  Tom  didn't  keep  his  promise,  for  he  was  a  ter- 
rible boy  for  fighting,  and  many's  the  up-and-down  set-to 
we  haye  had  together.  Woe  betide  any  boy,  though,  who 
toacbed  me  1  It  didn't  matter  how  big  he  was,  Tom  always 
took  my  part,  and  thrashed  him. 

From  doing  things  on  the  rope,  we  took  to  tumbling  a 
little  on  the  ground,  tying  ourselyes  in  knots,  walking  on 
oar  hands ;  and  I  shall  neyer  forget  the  day  that  I  first 
threw  a  somersault  without  touching  the  ground  with  my 
hands.  That  day  was  a  marked  one  for  me ;  first,  because 
of  the  pride  I  felt  as  I  ran  in  the  field  and  spun  oyer ; 
second,  because  Tom  was  so  jealous  that  he  took  a  run 
and  a  jump,  and  came  down  on  his  back,  making  it  so  stiff 
and  bad  that  he  couldn't  moye  hardly  for  a  week. 

At  last,  haying  done  all  this  for  our  own  amusement  as 
boys,  we  had  to  giye  it  up,  for  times  got  yery  bad  at  home. 
Poor  father,  who  had  only  been  a  journeyman  painter,  fell 
ill  and  died ;  and  mother  moved  to  London,  where,  after  a 
deal  of  trj'ing,  we  boys  got  a  job  here  and  a  job  there  at 
roo^b  painting,  for,  from  helpin^^  father  at  home,  we  were 
both  pretty  handy  with  the  brush. 

Times,  howeyer,  were  yery  hard  with  us,  when  one  day 
we  heard  of  a  chance.  The  Royal  Conduit  Gardens  were 
being  done  up  in  a  hurry,  the  lessee  haying  taken  them,  as 
it  were,  at  the  eleyenth  hour ;  and  being  at  a  high  rent,  of 
course  he  wanted  to  get  them  open  as  soon  as  possible.  Re- 
decoration  was  the  order  of  the  day,  and  eyery  man  who 
ooold  handle  a  brush  was  taken  on,  painters  being  scarce  in 
thespring. 

Well,  we  went,  and  were  soon  busy  at  work,  painting 
vbon,  and  arches,  and  touching  up  ordiestra  and  artificial 
sky  till  the  Gardens  were  opened,  when  the  manager,  who 
was  a  very  civil  fellow,  gave  Tom  and  your  humble  servant 
a  ticket  for  the  opening  day. 

That  was  a  treat  tor  us,  for  we  were  in  good  spirits, 
hiving  a  few  shillings  in  our  pockets.  We  saw  the  theat- 
ricals, heard  the  music,  looked  at  this,  looked  at  that,  and 
were  thoroughly  enjoying  ourselves,  until  we  joined  the 
circle  about  to  witness  the  performances  of  the  Tantipalpiti 
£unily ;  and  there  we  stood  for  some  time  seeing  them  walk 
on  their  hands,  tie  themselves  in  knots,  and  do  a  few  clumsy 
somersaults.  Then  Tom  looked  at  me,  and  I  looked  at 
him,  and  we  went  away  laughing  together  at  what  we  had 
seen. 

**Why,'*8Md  Tom  at  last,  stopping  short,  and  jriving 
himself  a  tremendous  slap  on  tlie  thigh,  "  if  I  couldn't 
do  that  fly-over  better  than  any  one  there,  I'd  eat  my  boots." 

"  It  was  poor,  wasn't  it  ?  "  I  said. 

"Poor  I  "  echoed  Tom ;  "  it  was  shameful." 

We  walked  home  that  ni^jjht  in  silence ;  but  no  sooner 
*cre  we  in  our  room  than  Tom  whips  off  his  coat  and  waist- 
coat, and  kicks  away  his  boots,  and  then  goes  through  half 
a  dozen  of  our  old  tricks  —  rather  stiffly,  but  better  than 
tty  thing  we  had  seen. 

**  Have  a  try,  old  boy,"  he  said ;  and  I  had  a  try ;  and 
tke  next  day  we  nearly  frightened  our  landlady  to  death, 
tod  sent  her  off  searching  for  help  to  cut  Tom  down,  because 
he  had  hung  himself  from  a  houk  in  the  ceiling.  They  got 
1^  to  our  antics  at  last,  and  took  no  notice  of  us,  jis  we 
tried^hard  to  get  off  that  stiffness,  for  the  same  idea  had 
struck  us  both  —  that  we  had  better  take  to  tumbling,  than 
paint  and  starve. 


"  It  strikes  me,"  said  Tom, "  that  if  we  get  a  rope  or  two 
and  some  cross-bars  fixed,  we  can  rather  astonish  some  of 
them ;  anyhow,  we'll  see." 

I  quite  agreed  with  Tom ;  and  a  short  time  afler,  as  bold 
as  brass,  we  applied  to  the  manager  c^  the  Gardens  for  an 
engagement.  Of  course,  he  wanted  to  see  what  we  could 
do ;  so  a  couple  of  ropes  were  fitted  up  over  the  stage  of 
the  little  halt,  a  bar  was  tied  across  like  a  swin^  ;  and  on 
it  we  set  to,  turning  over,  hanging  by  hands  and  toes  an  1 
the  backs  of  our  heads,  and  playing  such  daring  pranks, 
that  we  brought  down  the  house  —  tBat  is  to  say,  the  lessee 
and  his  friends  applauded  loudly ;  and  I  believe  I  never  felt 
so  happy  in  my  hie  as  when  he  engaged  us  on  the  spot  at  a 
salary. 

For  the  whole  of  that  season  we  were  as  successful  as 
could  be ;  and  through  constant  practice  we  got  to  bo  very 
handy,  and  did  our  tricks  in  a  way  which  the  newspapers 
called  graceful ;  but  as  a  matter  oi  course,  there  were  soon 
a  host  of  imitators ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  next  season, 
people  wanted  something  new,  and  the  manager  asked  us 
if  we  couldn't  intAxluce  something  —  "It  must  be  wonder- 
fully exciting,  you  know,"  he  said,  "or  else  it  won't  take. 
You'd  think  that  was  strong  enough  for  them,"  he  con- 
tinued, pointing  to  a  balloon ;  "  but,  lor  bless  you,  they  don't 
care  now  for  balloons.  Go  and  think  it  over.  For  my  part, 
I  thought  of  proposing  a  trapeze  at  the  top  of  the  two 
highest  scaffold  poles  we  can  get." 

I  started  a  bit  as  he  said  that ;  and  just  then  the  balloon 
rose  and  went  away  swiftly  and  lightly  over  tlie  trees,  while 
I  watched  it  thoughtfully,  for  I  had  got  an  idea  into  my 
head. 

The  next  morning  I  talked  it  over  with  Tom,  who  agreed 
to  it  in  a  minuto ;  and  we  shook  hands  over  it  slowly,  for 
our  minds  were  made  up. 

When  the  manager  enga«:ed  us  first,  he  said  our  name 
wouldn't  do  a  bit.  The  Tantipalpitis'  name,  he  said,  was 
by  rights  Bodge.  The  consequence  was  (as  I  have  srdd), 
we  went  in  for  French ;  so  the  announcement  of  the  "  Grand 
Trapeze  Act "  of  "  Les  Frbres  Proyen9aux  "  was  advertiiied 
all  over  London. 

How  well  I  remember  that  bright  June  day,  when,  going 
forward  in  our  grand  dresses,  all  ti:;hts,  satin,  ruff,  anil 
spangles,  we  were  greeted  with  a  roar  of  applause,  and  saw 
that  tlie  Gardens  were  crammed  with  people,  in  the  middle 
of  whom  was  the  great  balloon  ready  filled,  and  swinging 
about  as  it  tugged  at  its  ropes. 

"  How  do  you  feel,  Tom  r  "  I  said,  looking  at  him. 

"  Brave  as  a  lion,  my  boy,"  he  says  stoutly.  "  It's  no  more 
than  doing  it  twenty  feet  high." 

"  True,"  I  said ;  "  and  it  is  as  easy  to  be  drowned  in  sixty 
as  in  six  hundred  feet  of  water." 

The  next  minute  we  were  holding  the  tripeze  bars,  close 
to  tlie  balloon,  waiting  the  signal  for  it  to  rise  ;  and  now,  for 
the  first  time,  I  felt  a  sensation  of  fear,  and  I'll  tell  you  what 
gave  it  to  me  —  the  people,  instead  of  cheering  us  as  soon 
as  we  beuan  to  rise,  Kept  perlectly  silent,  Jin;i  that  seemed 
to  ^o  right  throu'^h  me ;  for  you  must  know  that  what  we 
had  been  advertised  to  do  was  to  perform  our  rope  and  bar 
tricks  right  under  the  balloon,  twenty  feet  below  the  car, 
and  that  v^ithout  any  thing  to  save  us  if  we  should  make  a 
slip. 

There  was  no  time  for  fear,  though ;  and  the  next  minute 
we  were  doing  it  all  as  coolly  as  could  be,  as  we  rose  fifty, 
a  hundred,  a  thousand  feet  in  the  air,  and  floated  away  out 
of  siL^ht. 

I  don't  recall  that  I  was  so  very  glad  to  get  up  into  the 
car,  for  the  excitement  kept  me  from  feeling  afraid ;  I  re- 
member thinking,  thoudi,  that  Tom  looked  rather  pale. 
Then  we  wrapped  up  well,  and  enjoyed  otur  first  hour's  ride 
till  we  came  uown  nght  away  in  Kent. 

\Ve  kept  that  on  time  afler  time,  and  the  people  came  to 
sec  us  in  mobs.  The  manager  said  it  was  tlie  greatest  take 
he  had  ever  had ;  and  I  must  say  he  behaved  to  us  -viivy 
handsomely,  what  with  raising  our  waiJes  and  making  us 
presents.  But  I  did  not  feel  easy  in  my  own  mind,  for  tlie 
idea  was  my  own  invention,  and  I  thought  I  ouzlit  not  to 
have  exposed  poor  Tom  to  danger  likewise ;  but  all  the  same 
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I  dared  not  saj  a  word,  for  if  I  had,  I  knew  how  jealous  he 
would  have  turned  directly. 

I  should  think  we  had  done  this  about  a  month ;  and  all 
through  that  month  there  was  ringing  in  my  ears  the  words 
of  a  woman  who  said  out  loud  on  the  second  time  we  went 
up:  <<AhI  they'll  do  that  once  too  often."  Suppose,  I 
thought  to  myself,  we  do  do  it  once  too  often  I  But  then 
there  came  the  thought  of  the  money,  and  that  drove  away 
a  great  deal  of  my  timidity,  as  I  told  myself  that  a  man 
might  play  such  antics  for  his  whole  life  and  never  fall. 
Well,  as  I  said,  we  had'been  doing  it  about  a  month,  when 
one  evening  we  took  our  places  as  usual.  It  was  an  extra 
night,  and  the  largest  balloon  was  to  ascend ;  our  rope,  too, 
was  to  be  lengthened  to  thirty  feet,  and  at  that  (ustance 
below  the  car  we  were  to  swing  about  as  usual. 

You  may  say  we  ought  to  have  been  used  to  it  by  this 
time ;  there  are  things,  though,  which  you  never  do  get  used 
to,  tiy  how  you  will ;  and  this  was  one  of  them. 

The  bands  were  playins  away  their  best ;  the  pec^le  were 
eagerly  looking  at  the  hiuf  a  dozen  aeronauts  who  were  to 
ascend ;  the  manager  of  the  balloon  was  there ;  the  signal 
was  given,  and  the  people  got  in.  Then  the  balloon  was  al- 
lowed to  rise  so  high  tiiat  our  trapeze  swung  clear,  when  I 
hung  from  it  by  my  legs,  holding  a  cross-bar  in  my  hands, 
over  which  Tom  threw  his  legs,  and  huns  head  downwards ; 
and  then  away  we  went,  up,  up  through  we  soft  evening  air, 
so  slowly  that  Tom's  hands  touched  the  top  of  one  of  the 
elm-trees  as  he  waved  about  a  couple  of  flags. 

Our  custom  was  to  hang  quite  still  till  we  were  up  four  or 
five  hundred  feet,  and  then  to  begin  our  twining  and  twist- 
ing ;  and  so  we  did  now,  when  Tom  pitched  away  the  flags, 
and  we  went  through  our  trioks,  rising  higher  and  higher, 
with  the  faces  of  the  dense  crowd  getting  mixed  into  a  con- 
fused mass,  and  the  strains  of  the  band  growing  fainter  and 
£ednter,  till  all  below  was  quite  mingled  m  a  faint  hum. 

We  had  only  one  more  trick  to  do,  and  that  was  to  cast 
loose  the  bar,  and  each  man  swing  by  his  own  rope.  I  had 
loosened  my  end,  the  perspiration  streaming  down  me  the 
while,  and  Tom  had  done  the  same,  when,  swinging  round 
towards  me  with  a  horrible  white  fkce,  he  exclaimed,  ^  Ben, 
old  man,  I'm  going  to  fall." 

It's  no  use ;  I  couldn't  tell  you  what  I  felt  then,  if  I  had  tried 
ever  so,  only  that  in  half  a  second,  I  saw  Tom  lying  a  hor- 
rible crushed  corpse  far  below ;  and  I  felt  so  paralyzed  that 
I  thought  I  should  have- let  go  of  my  own  rope  and  fallen 
myself^  I  could  act,  though,  and  I  did,  for  in  a  flash  I  had 
given  myself  a  jerk  forward,  and  thrown  myself  against 
Tom,  flinging  my  legs  round  him  and  holding  him  tightly ; 
and  then,  tired  as  I  was,  I  felt  that  I  had  double  weight  to 
sustain,  for  Tom's  rope  was  swinging  to  and  fro,  and  as  my 
legs  clung  round  his  body,  his  h^id  hung  down,  and  I  knew 
he  must  nave  fainted. 

How  I  managed  to  hold  on,  I  can't  tell  now,  for  though 
weak  with  all  I  had  done,  I  managed  to  give  a  hoarse  cry  for 
help,  and  the  next  moment  I  heard  a  cry  of  horror  from 
the  basket-work  car. 

Then  I  felt  the  rope  begin  to  jerk  as  they  be^n  to  haul 
us  up,  and  I  managed  to  shriek  out :  "  No  I  no  I  for  if  they 
had  hauled  any  longer,  they  must  have  jerked  poor  Tom  from 
my  hold. 

I  often  ask  myself  whether  it  was  half  an  hour  or  only  a 
few  seconds  before  I  saw  a  rope  lowered  with  a  big  running 
noose,  and  then  I've  a  misty  notion  of  having  set  my  teeth 
fast  on  the  rope,  as  I  felt  a  dreadful  weignt,  as  of  lead, 
dragging  at  me.  Then  I  felt  that  it  was  all  over,  and  I  knew  that 
I  hf^  been  the  death  of  poor  Tom,  for  he  had  seemed  to  fall, 
as  I  felt  the  rope  by  which  I  hung  jerk  again  violently.  I 
saw  the  earth  below  like  a  map,  and  the  golden  clouds  up 
above  the  great  net-covered  ball,  and  then  a  mist  swam  be- 
fore my  eyes,  and  all  seemed  black  and  thick  as  night. 

When  1  came  to,  I  was  lying  on  my  back  in  the  car,  with 
a  man  pouring  brandy  between  my  lips.  My  first  words 
were  gasped  out  in  a  husky  tone,  for  I  did  not  know  where 
I  was ;  and  then  I  remember  bursting  out  into  quite  a  shriek, 
as  I  cried :  "  Where's  Tom  ?  " 

''  Here,  old  man,"  he  said,  for  they  had  managed  to  drag 
ns  both  into  the  car ;  and  for  the  next  hour  we  sat  thei*o 


shivering,  saturated  with  cold  perspiration ;  even  the  men 
in  the  car  being  silent,  unnerved,  as  I  suppose,  by  our  nar- 
row escape. 

Tom  wanted  to  go  again,  but  I  wouldn't  let  him.  "I  did 
not  tremble,"  he  said ;  "^  it  was  only  a  sudden  fit  of  giddiness 
through  being  unwell." 

I  went  up,  though,  many  times  afterwards  alone,  on  horses 
and  on  bulls ;  and  I  meant  to  have  had  a  car  of  flying  swans 
for  a  grand  hit,  when  government  stepped  in,  ana  put  a 
stop  to  it ;  and,  as  I  said  before,  very  sorry  I  was,  for  it  wai 
my  living.  

THKICE. 

BT  lYAK  TOVROAKSFF. 
L 

I  HAD  been  shooting  all  day  over  a  moor,  which  lay  about 
twenty  miles  distant  from  my  country-seat.  The  weather 
was  superb,  and  my  luck  had  tempted  me  to  remain  out 
much  later  than  usual,  so  that  it  was  already  dark  before  I 
arrived  at  the  top  of  a  hill  which  marked  the  half-way 
point  of  my  homeward  road. 

On  this  rising  ground  stood  a  house,  which  was  always 
sure  to  attract  my  notice,  whether  I  saw  it  in  the  sunset 
glow,  —  when  it  reminded  me,  with  its  closely-shuttered  win- 
dows, and  its  general  air  of  desolation,  of  some  blind  old 
man  who  had  crept  out  to  warm  hims^  in  the  sun,  —  or 
whether,  as  at  this  moment,  the  strange  fascination  of  moon- 
light added  to  the  weird  lonesomeness  of  the  scene.  On  this 
particular  evening  it  allured  me  more  than  ever.  I  hesitat- 
ed, paused  in  front  of  the  house,  then  deliberately  made  mv 
way  through  the  dusty  nettles  till  I  reached  the  low  wall 
that  enclosed  the  garden.  Here  I  stood  still,  and  leaning 
with  both  arms  upon  the  closely-locked  gate,  I  surveyed 
the  scene  at  my  leisure.  The  garden  lay  before  me  in  the 
moonlight,  fragrant  and  tranquil ;  it  consisted  of  an  old- 
fashioned  lawn,  cut  by  straight  paths  which  convex;ged  to  a 
central  flower-bed,  about  which  tall  linden-trees  made  a  bor- 
der, and  hid  the  house  firom  view.  At  one  point,  however,  a 
space  had  been  broken  through,  and  two  windows  of  the 
house  were  visible.  These  two  windows,  to  my  extremest 
surprise,  were  lighted. 

I  looked  about  me.  Here  and  there  over  the  level  grass 
young  apple-trees  reared  their  heads,  through  whose  spare 
foliage  me  blue  of  the  night  sky  could  be  discerned ;  in 
front  of  each  one  its  own  taint,  broken  shadow  lav  on  the 
grass,  which  shone  white  with  dew  in  the  moonlight.  On 
one  side  the  linden-trees  were  of  a  faint  green ;  on  the 
other  they  were  only  opaque,  black  masses;  a  singular, 
suppressed  rustling  made  itself  heard,  every  now  and  then, 
in  tne  foliage  of  the  lindens.  It  was  like  an  invitation  to 
tread  the  pathway  beneath  them,  a  lure  under  their 
shadowy  roof.  The  whole  skv  was  sown  with  stars ;  fix>m  the 
far-ofl*  spaces  of  heaven  their  mild,  bluish  li^ht  was  poured 
out ;  they  seemed  to  keep  silent  watch  over  uie  earth.  All 
things  were  asleep.  The  warm  and  perfumed  air  was  mo- 
tionless, yet  it  seemed  to  vibrate,  as  water  ripples,  moved  by 
a  falling  twig.  There  was  a  longing,  a  kind  of  thirst  in  this 
warm  air.  I  bent  over  the  wall ;  a  wild  red  poppy  lifted  its 
slender  stem  out  of  the  thick  grass ;  one  great  dew-drop 
shone  in  the  open  cup.  All  around  seemed  to  lie  motionless, 
waiting,  expecting.  For  what  did  it  linger  and  listen,  this 
blue,  (Steamy  night? 

For  a  sound,  for  a  living  voice,  this  listening  silence 
waited ;  but  all  was  still.  The  nightinorales  had  long 
since  ceased ;  and  the  sudden  hum  of  a  beetle  lying,  the  light 
plash  of  the  fish  in  the  little  pond  at  the  end  of  uie^arden, 
the  sleepy  note  of  some  half-awakened  bird,  a  far-on  sound 
from  the  fields,  so  remote  that  no  ear  could  distinguish  if 
man,  or  beast,  or  bird,  had  uttered  it,  the  quick  short  hoof- 
beat  of  a  horse  on  the  road  —  all  these  small  noises,  this  mur- 
mur, made  the  silence  yet  more  profound.  Some  peculiar  feel- 
ing oppressed  my  heart ;  it  was  scarcely  the  expectation  of 
happiness,  scarcely  the  remembrance  oi  it ;  I  dared  not  move ; 
silent  I  stood  before  this  silent  garden,  which  lay  in  tbti 
moonlight  and  the  dew ;  I  stood  and  looked,  without  know* 
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ing  why,  and  yet  without  intermission,  at  those  two  win- 
dows, which  shone  out  a  pale  reddish  light  in  the  half-dark- 
ness, when  suddenly  a  strain  ot  music  sounded  in  the  house ; 
it  rolled  like  a  wave,  out  into  the  night ;  the  still  ringing 
air  ^aye  it  back  as  an  echo,  and  I  started  iniroluntarily. 

Following  the  chords,  a  woman's  Toice  made  itself  audi- 
ble. I  listened.  Ah,  what  I  How  shall  I  describe  my  as- 
tonishment? Two  years  earlier,  in  Italy,  in  Sorrento^  I 
had  heard  the  same  song,  the  same  Toice  I 

Vieni  pensando  a  me  segretamente  I  Those  words  thrilled 
me  strangely ;  they  brought  back  with  indescribable  vividness 
the  memory  of  that  Italian  evening.  I  had  been  loitering  by  the 
sea-ishore,  and  was  returning  homeward  with  rapid  step  ;  it 
was  late ;  a  lovely  southern  night,  not  silent  and  melancholy,  as 
with  us.  No;  radiant,  bewitching,  splendid,  like  a  happy  wo- 
man in  her  prime ;  the  moon  was  wondrously  clear ;  great  bril- 
liant stars  sparkled  in  the  deep  blue  heaven ;  black  shadows 
were  relieved  with  sharp  outlines  against  the  yellow-Ughted 
ground.  The  street  was  narrow ;  on  both  sides  of  the  way 
were  garden-walls  of  stone;  above  these,  orange-trees 
stretched  their  crooked  branches,  and  their  heavv  fruit  hung 
like  golden  balls ;  some  half  hidden  in  the  foliage,  some 
glowing  in  all  dieir  ripened  beauty  in  the  moonlight.  Many 
trees  were  covered  with  delicate  white  blossoms,  and  all  the  air 
was  filled  with  the  strong,  penetrating,  yet  delicious  fragrance. 
I  went  on  my  way,  and,  it  must  be  owned,  already  so  used  to 
all  diese  wonders,  that  I  was  thinking  only  how  soon  I  should 
irrive  at  my  hotel,  when  suddenly  from  a  little  pavilion 
which  rose  just  above  the  wall  under  which  I  was  passing,  a 
woman's  voice  struck  on  my  ear.  She  was  singing  a  song 
which  I  had  never  heard  before,  and  there  was  such  a  sum- 
mons in  her  tone,  and  she  seemed  to  me  so  absorbed  in  the 
passionate  and  joyful  expectation  which  the  words  expressed, 
that  I  involuntarily  stood  still,  and  looked  up.  There  were 
two  windows  in  the  little  pavilion ;  the  blinds  were  closed, 
and  a  faint  li^ht  shone  through  their  apertures.  After  the 
voice  had  thnce  repeated :  *'  vieni,  vient"  it  ceased,  and  di- 
rectly one  of  the  windows  was  flung  open,  and  a  slender 
fiofure  in  white  leaned  out.  She  leaned  towards  me,  holding 
out  both  hands ;  ^  Sei  tuf**  she  cried,  softly.  In  another 
moment,  perceiving  her  mistake,  she  drew  back  with  a  little 
aeream,  and  when  I  ventured  to  look  up  again,  the  pavilion 
was  cbsed  and  dark. 

I  remained  standine,  and  could  not  readily  recover  my- 
self. The  face  I  had  just  seen  was  wondrously  beautiful, 
and  though  it  had  vanished  so  quickly  that  I  could  not 
perhaps  recall  every  feature,  yet  the  general  impression  of 
It  was  very  strong  and  deep.  I  felt  certain  I  should  never 
fiffget  it.  The  moonlight  tell  Adl  upon  the  wall  and  the 
window  where  she  had  appeared,  and,  heavens  I  how  bril- 
liant were  her  lai«e  dark  eves,  and  how  the  heavy  curb  of 
black  hair  swept  her  rounded  shoulders  I  How  much  shy 
tenderness  in  her  attitude !  how  coaxing  the  voice  in  which 
she  had  called  to  me,  the  qidck,  clear-toned  whisper  I 

I  had  drawn  a  little  aside,  and  now  I  crossed  the  narrow 
itreet  and  stood  hidden  in  the  deep  shadow  of  the  opposite 
valL  Soon  I  heard  again  a  little  stir  inside  the  pavilipn, 
;-  a  rustle  and  a  laugn.  Then  I  detected  steps  approach- 
hig  from  a  distance.  A  man  of  about  mv  own  height 
ipneaied  at  the  comer ;  he  came  up  to  a  little  door  which 
1  oad  not  before  observed,  knocked  twice  with  the  iron 
nag,  waited  a  little,  —  knocked  again,  then  began  to  sing 
in  a  half  whisper :  «  Ecco  vidente"  The  little  door  un- 
closed; he  slinped  in.  I  awakened  out  of  my  stupor,  shook 
J»y  head,  pulled  my  hat  down  over  my  brows,  and  went 
home  macn  out  of  humor.  The  following  day  I  walked 
Up  and  down  in  the  street  of  the  pavilion  for  two  hours, 
aotwithstanrling  the  extreme  heat ;  and  the  same  even- 
^  I  deserted  Soirento,  without  having  even  seen  the 
«w  of  Tasso. 

Now  let  the  reader  imagine  the  surprise  that  overpowered 
nie,  when  in  this  wilderness,  this  remote  Russian  solitude, 
1  heard  once  more  the  same  voice,  the  same  song. 

As  before,  it  was  night ;  as  before,  the  voice  rang  out 
nddenly  from  a  strange,  lighted  room ;  and  as  before,  I 
^>s  aJone.  Is  it  not  a  dream  ?  I  thought.  And  again  came 
the  concluding  word ;  *'  vieni  I "  —  Will  the  window  open, 
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and  shaU  I  see  the  singer's  face  ?  The  window  softlv  un- 
closed, and  a  woman's  figure  was  seen.  I  recognizeu  her 
at  once,  though  she  was  Rill  fifty  paces  distant,  and  a  light 
cloud  at  that  instant  veiled  the  moon.  It  was  she,  the  un- 
known lady  of  ScMTcnto.  Resting  her  arms  upon  the  sill, 
she  locked  silently  out  into  the  night  For  some  time  she 
remained  motionless,  then,  raising  her  head,  she  cried  three 
times,  **'  Addio  !"  Her  musical  voice  rang  far,  and  seemed 
to  tremble  in  the  linden-trees,  and  to  return  again  from  the 
distant  fields. 

All  about  me  seemed  for  the  moment  to  be  filled  with 
the  voice  of  this  woman,  to  repeat  her  words  —  to  repeat 
herself.  She  closed  the  window,  and  shortly  the  light  was 
extinoruished  in  the  house. 

When  I  again  became  a  reasonable  person,  which  I  con- 
fess was  not  soon,  I  entered  upon  a  careful  examination  of 
the  house  and  grounds.  In  the  yard  there  was  nothing  un- 
usual to  be  seen,  save  in  one  corner,  under  a  shed,  a  travel- 
ling-carriage. The  front  of  it,  gray  with  mud  which  had 
dried  on,  stood  out  clear  in  the  moonlight.  The  window- 
shutters  of  the  house  were  all  tightly  closed. 

For  half  an  hour  I  walked  up  and  down  outside  the 
garden  wall,  till  at  last  I  excitea  the  attention  of  an  old 
watoh-dog,  who  did  not  bark  at  me,  it  is  true,  but  looked 
out  under  the  gate  at  me  with  such  an  ironical  expression 
in  his  eyes,  that  I  took  the  hint  and  went  off.  I  had  gone 
not  over  half  a  mile  when  I  heard  a  sharp  trot  behind  me. 
A  rider  came  by  at  full  speed,  looked  around  foe  an  instant 
at  me,  so  tha^  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  an  aquiline  nose  and  a 
lon^,  droopinv  moustache,  then  taking  a  road  to  the  right, 
vanished  behind  the  wood.  '*  That  is  the  man,"  I  thought 
to  myself.  I  folt  sure  it  was  he  whom  I  had  seen  two  years 
ago  slip  in  through  the  garden  gate  in  Sorrento. 

It  was  almost  too  late  to  return  home,  and  I  decided  to 
pass  the  night  in  the  little  village  about  a  mile  beyond, 
where  I  had  always  a  friendly  welcome  awaiting  me  fix>m 
the  local  magistrate.  He  had  already  gone  to  Md  when  I 
arrived  at  his  door,  but  rose  and  admitted  me,  and  as  soon 
as  I  could  reasonably  do  so,  I  be^an  to  questioii  him  about 
the  inmates  of  the  house  on  me  hill.  ''Yes,"  he  said, 
''the  ladies  had  come."  —  "What  hidies?"  I  asked. 
"The  owners,"  he  said.  —  "They  are  not  Russian 
ladies?"— "Why  not?"  He  believed  they  were  Rus- 
sians. —  "  Have  they  been  here  some  time  ? "  —  "  Not 
long."  —  "  How  lone  do  thev  stav  ?  "  He  did  not  know. 
"  £[e  they  ladies  of  fortune  r "  He  did  not  know.  Prob- 
ably they  were.  "  Did  a  gentleman  come  with  them  ?  " 
—  The  village  maristrate  yawned,  sia:hed  profoundly,  "  No» 
I  believe  not ;  I  don't  know."  — "  Who  do  you  have  for 
neighbors  in  this  part  of  the  country?" — "Neighbors? 
why,  various  ones.  —  "  But  what  are  their  names  ? "  — 
"Whose  names,  the  ladies',  or  the  neighbors'?" — "The 
ladies' names."  —  My  rural  friend  sighed  once  more,  and 
stretched  himself  wearily.  "  Their  names  ?  "  he  said  in  a 
sleepy  voice.  "Heaven  knows  what  their  names  are  I 
The  eldest  is  Anna  Zeodorovna,  I  believe,  and  the  other  — 
what  her  name  is  I  don't  know !  "  *—  "  Their  family  name, 
then  ?  " — "  Family  name  ?  "  —  "  Yes,  surname."  —  "  Sur- 
name ?  Ah,  so !  Now,  really,  I  don't  know. "  —  "  Are  they 
young  ?  "  —  "  No,  no.  Not  youn&"  —  "  But  how  old, 
then  ?  " —  "  Well,  the  youngest  will  be  into  the  forties."  — 
"  You  can  lie,  can't  you  ?  " 

The  village  maoristrate  was  silent.  After  a  minute  or 
two,  he  said,  "Well,  you  know  better.  I  said  I  didn't 
know." 

Experience  has  taught  me  that  when  a  Russian  of  the 
lower  orders  begins  in  this  way,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 

get  a  reasonable  answer  out  of  him ;  furthermore,  my  host 
ad  thrown  himself  down  again  upon  his  bed,  and  could 
only  with  some  difficulty  move  his  sleepy  lips.    I  let  him 
lie,  declined  the  offered  supper,  and  retreated  to  the  hay- 
loft. 
For  a  Ions  time  I  could  not  fall  asleep.    "  Who  can  she 

g)ssibly  be  r "  I  asked  myself  incessantly.  "  A  Russian  ? 
ut  if  a  Russian,  why  does  she  speak  Italian  ?  This  man 
says  she  is  no  longer  young.  That  is  a  Ue.  And  who  is 
the  favored  mortal?     Impossible  to  learn!    But  what  a 
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singular  occnrrcncc  1  Twice  in  saccession  —  who  could 
have  believed  it?  But  I  must  aect'rtain  who  she  is,  and 
what  has  brought  her  here."  Perplexed  by  these  discon- 
nected broken  thoughts,  I  fell  asleep  at  last,  and  was  the 
sport  of  curious  dreams.  For  instance,  I  seemed  to  be 
walking  in  a  desert,  during;  the  oppressive  heat  of  noon- 
day, and  suddenly  I  perceive  before  me  on  the  glowing, 
yellow  land,  a  great  shadow.  Looking  up,  my  unknown 
beauty  sweeps  through  tlie  air,  all  white,  with  lon^  white 
•wings,  and  beckons  me  to  follow.  I  rush  forward,  hut  fast 
and  light  she  flies  before  me.  I  cannot  raise  myself  from 
off  the  eround,  and  stretch  my  arms  towards  her  in  vain. 
"  Addio  7"  she  cries  to  me,  and  vanishes.  "  \Vhy  hast  thou 
then  no  wings?  Addio!"  And  from  all  sides  it  cried, 
'*  Addio  /"  Every  grain  of  sand  calls  and  hisses  it  at  me. 
As  an  indescribably  shrill  note  this — i — penetrates  my 
ear,  I  seek  to  drive  it  away  as  if  it  were  a  tormenting  fly. 
I  seek  to  follow  with  my  glance  my  vanishing  beauty,  but 
she  has  become  a  cloud,  rising  slowly  heavenward.  The 
sun  moves,  trembles,  laughs,  stretches  out  lon^  golden 
threads  toward  her.  These  threads  surround  ner,  and 
hide  her  from  my  sight.  I  call  out  madly,  *'  That  is  not 
the  sun,  it  is  an  Italian  spider ;  who  has  given  him  a  pass- 
port into  Russia  ?  I  will  denounce  him.  I  have  seen  him 
stealing  oranges  in  a  far-oft  garden." 

Or  again,  i  saw  the  fair  unknown  far  up  a  mountain  side, 
and  hastening  toward  her,  the  way  was  barred  by  some 
enormous  rock,  which  I  could  not  pass,  while  from  beyond 
her  voice  cried,  "  Pa^sa,  pwata  guei  'colli,"  s\pid  I  strove 
with  desperate  energy  to  tear  the  rock  away  with  my 
hamds.  Then,  of  a  sudden,  a  li  tie  d.Trk  cleft  opened, 
throui;h  which  I  sonrrht  to  go.  But  an  old  man  motioned 
me  back,  whom  I  recognized  as  a  servant  I  had  seen  about 
the  house  on  the  hill.  I  search  vainly  for  money,  and  cry 
out :  **  Let  me  pass,  and  I  will  reward  you  later  I "  But 
the  figure  changes  to  a  knicrht  in  rusty  armor,  who  says  : 
''  Nay,  Sehor,  I  am  not  a  Russian  servant  as  you  suppose. 
I  am  Dun  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  the  famous  wandering 
knight.  My  whole  life  long  I  have  sought  my  Dulcinea 
without  finding  her,  and  I  cannot  suffer  it  that  you  should 
find  yours.'*  "  Passa,  passa  quei  *coUi ! "  sobs  the  voice 
beyond.  ^^Make  way,  Senor"  I  cry,  and  rush  furious- 
ly forward.  His  long  lance  pierces  my  heart.  I  fall  as  if 
dead,  but  I  see  her  coming,  bearing  a  lamp.  She  bends 
over  me  whci-e  I  lie,  and  she  says,  scornfully :  "  So  this  is 
he,  the  weak-hearted  one  !  He  desired  to  know  who  I  am  1 " 
And  as  she  speaks,  a  drop  of  burning  oil  falls  directly  upon 
my  wounded  heart.     I  cry  out  "  Psyche  I "  and  awake. 

Lon?  before  sunrise  I  rose  and  dressed,  and  slinging  my 
gun  over  my  shoulder,  walked  straight  back  to  the  scene  of 
my  last  ni'^ht's  adventure.  Larks  were  twittering  on  every 
side,  and  jays  were  screaming  in  the  birch-trees,  as  I  drew 
n*;ar  the  house.  All  was  quiet,  save  the  dog,  who  snarled 
at  me  from  under  the  gate.  With  an  impatience  that  was 
almost  vexation,  I  waited  for  some  signs  of  life  on  the  part 
of  the  inmates.  Presently,  a  little  side  door  opened,  and 
the  old  servant-man  whom  I  had  before  seen,  came  out.  He 
wore  a  striped  jacket,  his  coarse  gray  hair  stood  out  stiffly 
from  his  head,  and  he  looked  the  very  embodiment  of  dis- 
content. He  regariied  me  with  surprise,  and  would  have 
retreated,  but  I  called  out  hastily,  "  My  dear  I  my  dear ! " 
—  "What  do  you  wi^h  at  tins  early  hour?"  he  said. 
"  Tell  me ;  they  say  your  mistress  has  come  ?  "  He  was 
silent  a  minute,  then  replied  slowly,  "  Yes,  she  has  come." 
—-"Alone?"— ."No,  with  her  sister." —  " Had  they 
visitors  yesterday  ?  "  —  "  There  were  none."  He  would 
have  shut  the  door.  "  Wait  a  moment,  my  dear.  Do  me 
the  favor."  The  old  man  coughed  and  shivered  with  the 
cold.  "  What  do  you  wish  then  ?  "  he  said.  "  Tell  me,  1 
beg,  how  old  is  your  mistress  ?  "  He  looked  at  me  hesitat- 
ingly. "  How  old  is  she  ?  I  do  not  know,"  he  said.  "  She 
must  be  well  past  forty."  —  "  Past  forty  I  The  sister,  then ; 
how  old  is  she  ?  "  —  "  She  mnst  be  well  near  forty."  —  "  Is 
it  possible  ?  Is  she  a  handsome  woman  ?  "  —  "  \Vho,  the 
sifter  V  "  —  "  Yes,  the  sister."  He  made  a  grimace.  "  I 
know  not  how  she  may  appear  to  others.  To  me  she  is  not 
hrndsome." —  "  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  " 


"  So  I  somewhat  insi^rnificant.  A  tittle  withered-looking.** 

"So,  sol  And  besides  them,  hat  nobody  elie  been 
here  ?  " 

"  Nobo^ly.    Who  should  come  here  ?  ** 

"  But  that  cannot  be  so.    I "  — 

''  £h,  dear  sir  I  We  shall  never  get  through  in  this  way," 
interrupted  the  old  man  grimly.  "  Ah,  this  cold  I — I  make 
my  salutation  to  you." 

"  But  wait  —  wait  a  minute  —  here  "  —  and  I  held  oot 
to  him  a  piece  of  money,  which  I  had  been  keeping  ready 
in  my  hand.  But  I  only  hit  the  rapidly  closed  door,  and 
the  bit  of  silver  rolled  upon  the  ground. 

"  Ah,  you  old  rogue,"  I  thought, "  they  have  ordered  yon  to 
hold  your  tongue.  But  wait  a  little,  you  shall  not  escape 
me  so  easily." 

And  I  pledged  myself  at  all  hazards  to  unravel  this 
mystery.  A  half-hour  longer  I  walked  np  and  down,  on- 
decided  what  to  do  next.  Finally  I  concluded  to  set  on 
foot  inquiries  in  the  village,  concerning  the  owner  of  the 
country-house,  and  who  were  the  persons  who  had  really 
arrived  there  now,  and  later  to  return  myself  and  to  resume 
my  observations. 

The  unknown  lady  will  be  sure  to  come  out  by  daylight, 
and  show  herself  to  be  a  living  creature,  and  not  a  glu«t, 
I  said  to  myself. 

It  was  a  mile  to  the  village,  and  I  was  soon  there,  once 
more  in  good  courage,  and  much  refreshed  by  the  cool 
morning  air,  afler  my  restless  night  In  the  village  I 
learned  from  two  peasants,  who  were  on  their  way  to  weir 
field-work,  all  that  they  could  tell  me,  namely,  that  the 
countij-seat  and  the  village  together  were  called  Michail- 
owskoje,  and  that  it  was  the  property  of  a  major's  widow, 
Anna  Zeodorovna  Schlikoff,  Wno  nad  a  sister,  an  unmarried 
person,  by  name,  Pelagia  Zeodorovna  Badajeff;  that  they 
were  no  longer  young,  were  rich,  almost  never  resided  in 
their  house ;  except  two  maids  and  a  cook,  had  never  any 
one  with  them,  and  that  Anna  Zeodorovna  had  very  lately 
arrived,  accompanied  by  her  sister  only.  This  last  state- 
ment occupied  my  attention ;  it  could  not  be  believed  that 
these  peasants  were  also  under  orders  to  keep  silence  in 
regard  to  my  unknown  lady.  To  admit  however  that  Anna 
Zeodorovna,  the  widow  of  five-and-forty,  and  that  young, 
charming  creature  whom  I  had  yesteraay  seen,  were  one 
and  the  same  person,  —  this  was  purely  impossible !  Pelagia 
Zeodorovna,  lK)wever,  was  not,  according  to  account,  in  any 
way  distinguished  for  beauty,  and  besides,  I  could  not 
but  shrug  my  shoulders  and  Laugh  disdainfully  at  the  baie 
idea  that  this  woman  whom  I  had  seen  in  Sorrento  boie 
such  a  name  as  Pelagia  Badajeff.  And  yet,  I  thought,  I 
saw  her  yesterday  in  that  house ;  saw  her  with  my  own 
living  eyes.  Vexed  and  ill-tempered  enough,  yet  more 
eager  than  ever  to  attain  my  object,  I  thought  at  first  I 
would  return  directly  to  the  oountry4iouse.  I  looked  at 
my  watch ;  it  was  only  six  o'clock.  I  decided  to  wait.  No 
doubt  every  one  in  ihe  house  was  yet  asleep,  and  to  re- 
appear there  again  would  be  idle  and  foolish.  In  frx>nt  of 
mu  was  plenty  of  low  growth,  behind  me  an  aspen-wooX 
I  must  do  myself  the  justice  to  own  that,  notwitiistanding 
the  thoughts  which  tormented  me,  the  noble  passion  for 
field-sport  was  not  yet  extinct  in  my  soul.  "  Possibly,"  I 
thought,  "  I  may  shoot  a  brace  of  cocks,  and  so  pass  away 
the  time."  But  I  was  inattentive,  and  consequently  un- 
successful ;  and  when  at  last  my  watch  assured  me  it  was 
nine  o'clock,  I  resolved  to  return  to  the  house  on  the  hilL 
Making  my  way  out  of  the  woo  \  I  came  upon  a  grass- 
grown  road,  leading  I  knew  not  whither ;  and  while  I  stood 
thinking  about  it,  there  came  suddenly  in  sight,  approach- 
ing me  fix>m  among  the  trees,  two  fi^ires  on  horseback, 
—  my  unknown  beauty,  and  the  man  whom  I  had  seen  the 
preceding  evening  on  the  road  to  the  village  1 

They  rode  silently,  holding  each  other  6y  the  hand,  and 
the  two  horses  scarcely  seemed  to  advance,  so  verj'  slow 
was  their  gait.  "When  I  had  recovered  from  my  terror, — 
truly  it  was  nothing  less  tlian  terror,  no  other  name  can  I 
possibly  give  to  the  feeling  which  overmastered  me,  — my 
gaze  fastened  itself  upon  her  ^ith  the  most  intense  eager- 
ness.   Hjw  lovely   she   wasl   how  graceful  her  slender 
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fifure  against  the  green,  leafy  background  I  Light  flying 
madows  and  delicate  flecks  of  sunshine  rested  on  her  gray 
habit,  on  her  white  throat,  and  the  clear  color  of  her  cheek, 
and  the  masses  of  jet-black  hair  which  escaped  from 
under  the  low-crownea  hat.  But  how  shall  I  describe  that 
expression  of  supreme  and  completest  happiness  which 
breathed  in  every  feature  ?  Her  head  was  a  little  bent ; 
ffolden  flashes  shot  from  the  dark  eyes  &alf  veiled  by  their 
orooping  lids ;  they  saw  nothing,  those  happy  eyes  1  —  an 
innocent  child's  smile,  a  smile  of  the  deepest  tranquillity, 
rested  on  her  lips :  it  was  as  if  happiness  too  perfect  for 
mortals  had  wearied  her,  had  almost  broken  her  strength, 
as  an  unfolded  flo«¥er  is  sometimes  too  heavy  for  its  slender 
stalk.  Her  two  hands  rested  powerless,  one  in  the  grasp 
of  her  companion,  the  other  upon  the  reins.  There  was 
time  enough  to  impress  distinctly  upon  my  memovy  every 
trait  of  her  face,  and  also  of  her  companion's.  He  was 
a  stately  and  handsome  man,  not  a  Russian.  His  bold, 
bright  glance  rested  on  her,  and  there  was  a  half-concealed 
pride  in  his  look,  which  mslde  me  angry.  The  re])robate  I 
ne  was  proud  of  his  own  success,  as  represented  to  him  in 
her  face  and  manner ;  he  was  greatly  content  with  himself; 
he  was  not  moved  enough;  ne  was  not  tender  enough. 
What  man  could  be  worthy  such  love  ?  what  soul  could 
deserve  to  make  another  soiu  so  blessed  ?  —  I  confess  it,  I 
was  thoroughly  jealbus  of  him.  Meantime  tliey  liad  come 
Tery  near,  and  my  dog  dashed  into  the  road  in  front  of 
Ihem,  and  began  to  bark.  The  lady  started,  looked  sud- 
denly round,  became  aware  of  my  presence,  and  struck  her 
horse  with  the  riding-whip  across  the  neck.  The  animal 
shook  its  head,  sprung  forward,  and  was  off  at  a  gallop. 
The  gentleman  touched  his  horse's  flank  lightly  with  the 
spur,  and  a  few  moments  later,  when  I  arrived  at  the  open 
ground  a^s^»  I  could  see  them  far,  far  distant  down  the 
road.    Toey  had  not  gone  towards  tiie  house  on  the  hill. 

I  stood  watching.  One  moment  I  saw  them  on  rising 
ground,  clearly  outlined  against  the  sky ;  the  next,  they 
had  disappeared.  And  still  I  stood  and  looked ;  finally  I 
tamed  away  and  regained  the  wood ;  then  sat  down,  and 
ooyered  my  eyes  with  my  hand.  I  have  noticed  that  after 
meeting  with  any  stranger,  we  have  only  to  close  the  eyes 
to  brin^  before  us  the  face  we  have  just  seen ;  any  one  can 
nrove  this  truth  in  the  street  the  next  minute.  The  better 
xnown  the  face,  however,  the  harder  to  call  it  up,  the  more 
indistinct  the  picture ;  we  have  it  well  in  mind,  and  yet 
we  cannot  bring  it  before  the  eye.  Each  separate  feature 
is  present  to  us  at  will ;  the  face,  as  a  whole,  eludes  us. 

I  sat  down  and  shut  my  eyes.  Instantly  I  had  the  pic- 
tore  of  theun  known  lady,  her  companion,  the  horses,  —  all 
was  clear  and  distinct  before  my  mental  vision ;  clearest  of 
all,  the  man's  face.  I  strove  to  impress  it  upon  my  mem- 
ory ;  but,  with  the  eflbrt,  it  vanished,  as  into  a  cloud ;  her 
face  vanished  also,  and  I  could  not  call  it  back.  I  rose  to 
my  feet.  **  What  matter  ?  "  I  thought ;  "  at  least  I  have  seen 
her,  have  seen  them  both,  distinctly.  It  only  remains  that  I 
learn  the  name."  To  learn  the  name  I  what  an  idle,  child- 
ish curiosity  I  But  no,  it  was  not  curiosity  that  awakened 
in  me ;  it  seemed  to  me  indeed  utterlv  impossible  that  I 
should  not  at  least  learn  who  they  really  were,  whom  f;^te 
bad  twice  thrown  in  my  way  so  cruelly.  I  experienced  ho 
longer  my  first  impatient  surprise ;  another  vague,  painful 
emotion  had  driven  it  out.     I  experienced  jealousy. 

I  did  not  make  haste  to  reacn  the  country-house.  To 
confess  the  truth,  it  was  not  agreeable  to  me  to  pry  into  the 
secret  of  strangers.  And  the  appearance  of  the  lovers  by 
day,  in  the  sunlight,  if  it  had  not  calmed,  had  at  least 
cooled  me. 

Hiere  was  no  longer  any  thing  extraoiylinary  in  the 
whole  affair.  I  resumed  my  search  afler  game,  and 
loitered  about  till  it  was  auite  noon;  then  directed  my 
iteps  towards  the  house  on  tiic  hilL 

ID  the  yard  sat  the  old  servant.  The  house  was  as  still 
tod  deserted  as  a  grave.  To  sive,  in  a  few  words,  the  sum 
of  my  half-hour's  talk  with  nim, — his  mistress  and  her 
iwter^  had  gone  an  hour  ago,  —  they  had  returned  to 
Moscow.  "Would  they  come  back  ?  "  He  could  not  say. 
My  bit  of  coin  lay  on  the  ground,  nor  would  he  accept  it 


One  favor  I  extorted  fix>m  him.  The  house  was  unoccu- 
pied ;  might  I  see  it  ?  I  stammered  an  excuse  :  I  was 
intending  to  build  one  like  it,  or  something  of  the  sort. 
With  some  hesitation  he  consented.  We  crossed  the  yard, 
and  went  up  the  steps.  The  door  was  not  fastened,  and 
my  guide  readily  pusned  it  open.  It  was  as  forlorn  and 
lonesome  within  as  without.  Four  or  five  low  rooms,  and, 
so  far  as  I  could  see  in  the  faint  light  firom  the  chinks  in 
the  window-shutters,  the  furniture  was  simple,  and  much 
worn.  In  one  of  the  rooms  was  ti  little  old  piano,  — on  the 
floor,  a  bit  of  white  paper;  I  picked  it  up,  and  read 
"  bonheur"  and  the  rest  was  torn  off*.  There  could  be  no 
excuse  for  longer  delay.  I  followed  the  old  man  out,  and 
as  he  turned  to  go  into  his  own  little  door,  I  cried  sud- 
denly, "  But  who  was  the  lady  that  visited  here  yesterday  ? 
I  met  her  this  morning  in  the  woods."  I  had  hoped  to 
surprise  him  into  an  answer;  but  he  only  laughed  stupidly, 
and  shut  the  door  behind  him. 

I  returned  to  Glimnoje,  like  an  ashamed  boy. 

"  Well,"  I  said  to  myself,  "  according  to  appearances,  I 
shall  never  solve  this  enigma.  Be  it  so.  I  will  think  no 
longerof  it." 

I  did  not  fully  keep  my  resolve;  but  I  accomplished 
this,  at  least,  I  went  no  longer  to  Glimnoje  on  snooting 
excursions,  as  I  had  heretofore  delighted  to  do;  and  a 
month  later,  when  I  left  the  neighborhood,  I  had  in  a  great 
measure  dinnissed  the  subject  nom  my  mind. 


n. 

Three  yean  passed.  The  greater  part  of  this  time  I  had 
spent  in  foreign  lands,  or  in  retersburg ;  and  though  I  had 
once  been  at  my  estate  in  the  country,  it  was  but  K>r  a  few 
days,  and  I  had  not  found  an  opportunity  to  visit  Glimnoje, 
or  Michailowskoje.  My  unknown  beauty  I  had  not  seen, 
nor  the  man  with  whom  her  fate  seemed  connected. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  third  year,  I  met  Madame 
Schlikofl'  and  her  sister  Pelagia  —  the  same  Felagia  whom 
I  had  taken  for  an  imaginary  personage —  one  evening  at  a 
party  in  Moscow.  The  ladies  were  both  of  middle  age,  but 
of  somewhat  agreeable  aspect;  their  conversation  was  di»- 
tinguished  by  good  sense  and  brilliancy ;  they  had  trav- 
elled much,  and  to  great  advantage;  in  their  demeanor 
was  manifested  the  most  unfeigned  cheerfulness.  My 
unknown  lady  had  not  a  point  in  common  with  them.  I 
was  introduced,  and  entered  into  conversation  with 
Madame  Schlikofl',  while  a  foreign  savant  at  that  moment 
engrossed  the  attention  of  Felagia.  My  first  remark  was 
to  explain  to  the  widow  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  a 
neighbor  of  hers  in  the  country,  indicatmg  the  locality. 

"  Oh !  I  have  a  little  place  there,"  she  remarked,  "  yes,  — 
not  far  from  Glimnoje." 

"  Yes,  indeed,  I  know  it  well ;  it  is  called  Michailows- 
koje.   Do  you  visit  it  sometimes  ?  " 

**  I  ?  —  no ;  very  rarely." 

*'  You  were  there  three  years  ago,  were  you  not  ?  " 

''  I  beg  pardon,  I  had  forgotton.  Yes,  I  was  there.  You 
are  right,  I  was  there  three  years  ago." 

'<  Was  Mademoiselle  your  sister  with  you  ?  or  were  you 
alone  ?  " 

She  looked  at  me. 

''  Yes,  my  sister  was  with  me.  We  staid  a  week ;  only 
on  business,  however,  and  we  received  no  visits." 

"  Hem  1    I  believe  there  are  not  many  neighbors." 

^  No,"  she  said ;  and  just  then  Pelagia  joined  us ;  I  turned 
to  her  with  the  remark,  — 

"Mademoiselle,  I  believe — I  believe  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  at  Michailowskoje,  three  years  since  r  " 

"II"  said  Felagia,  in  a  tone  of  surprise. 

"  Yes,  ce||Ainly,"  interrupted  Madame  Schlikoff,  fixing 
her  eyes  meaningly  upon  her  sister's  face ;  "  you  remem- 
ber "  — 

"  All  I  —  yes,  yes,  certainly,"  replied  Felagia,  returning 
her  sister's  glance. 

"  Heyday  1 "  thought  I,  "  hardly  were  you  in  Michail- 
owikjje,  my  respected  lady  I " 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 
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**  Will  you  not  sing  us  somethiiig,  Pelagia  ZeodoFOvna  ?  " 
a  tall  young  man  asked. 

"  I  really  don't  know  any  thing,"  rejoined  Mile,  Badajcff. 

*'  Do  you  sing  ?  "  I  cried  eagerly,  rising  as  I  spoke  and 
offering  her  my  arm, ''  ah,  please,  in  Ileaven's  name,  sing  to 
us." 

"  What  shall  it  be,  then  ?  •* 

'' Do  you  knoi^,  —  "I  be^n,  as  composedly  and  care- 
lessly as  I  could,  ^  do  you  know  an  Italian  song  which 
begins :  **  Pa8sa  quei  colli  f" 

^  I  know  it,  — yes ; "  said  Pelagia,  more  tranquil  than  L 
«  Shall  I  sing  that  ?    Very  well." 

She  seat^  herself  at  the  piano.  I  studied  Madame 
Schlikoffs  face,  as  did  Hamlet  the  kind's.  It  seemed  to 
me  at  the  first  notes  she  started  slightly ;  but  at  once  com- 
posed herself  and  listened  tranquilly  to  the  close.  The 
lady  was  not  a  bad  singer ;  she  ended  and  received  the 
usual  tribute  of  applause.  They  begged  her  to  sing  again, 
but  the  sisters  exchanged  a  glance,  and  shortly  took  their 
leave.  As  they  were  going  out  of  the  room,  I  heard  one  of 
them  whisper,  **  Pertinacious!" 

**  I  deserve  it,"  I  thought  to  myself^  and  never  sought  to  re- 
new mv  acquaintance  with  them. 

A^ain,  a  vear.  I  was  living  in  Petersburg.  It  was  in  ihe 
height  of  tne  season ;  the  masked  balls  had  begnn.  One 
evening  at  about  eleven  o'clock,  as  I  was  leaving  the  house 
of  a  friend,  I  found  myself  so  wretchedly  dull  that  I  resolved 
to  go  in  a  few  moments,  and  watch  the  masquerade  at  the 
Club  of  the  Nobles.  I  loitered  ab6ut  by  the  columns  and 
mirrors,  with  that  confoundedly  modest,  diffidently-thought- 
ful air  which —  I  know  not  why — the  most  self-possessed  per- 
sons are  accustomed  to  assume  under  those  circumstances ; 
loitered  hither  and  thither ;  now  and  then  freeing  myself 
with  some  joking  retort,  from  whispering  dominoes  in  doubt- 
fid  laces  and  much-worn  gloves, — rarely  addressing  a  re- 
mark to  some  one  of  them  myself,  —  now  listening  to  the 
blare  of  the  horns  and  the  snriek  of  the  fiddles ;  finally, 
out  of  humor,  and  with  a  headache,  I  was  just  ready  to  go 
home,  when  something  brought  me  to  a  stand. 

I  became  aware  of  the  presence  of  a  lady  in  a  black  dom- 
ino,, who  stood  leaning  against  a  pillar.  I  looked  twice, 
then  drew  nearer,  and — will  my  reader  believe  me? 
— I  recognized  with  certainty  the  unknown  lady  of  my 
dreams.  How  did  I  know  her  ?  —  Was  it  by  her  glance 
which,  through  the  long  apertures  in  her  mask,  rested  full 
upon  me  ?  or  was  it  the  superb  outline  of  her  shoulders 
and  throat  ?  was  it  the  peculiar  majesty  of  her  figure  ? 
was  it  indeed  a  voice  witlun  me,  testiMng  to  the  truth  ? 
I  cannot  tell ;  I  knew  that  it  was  she.  With  beating  pulses, 
I  walked  past  her.  She  did  not  move ;  her  hopelessly-sad 
air  and  attitude  grieved  me  to  the  heart.  I  came  behind 
her,  bent  close  to  her  ear,  and  said  lightly,  —  *'  Passa  quei 

colli:' 

She  started  and  turned.  Our  eyes  met,  and  we  were  so 
oear  that  I  could  see  how  the  pupib  of  hers  dilated  with 
terror.  She  half  extended  one  hand,  and  stood  looking  at 
me. 

*<  The  sixth  of  May,  1864,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  in 
the  street  della  Croce**  I  said  slowly,  without  turning  mv 
eyes  firom  her.  '*  Then,  in  Russia,  in  the  village  Michail- 
owskoje,  July  22,  1866." 

I  had  spoken  in  French ;  she  drew  back,  looked  at  me  from 
head  to  foot  in  surprise,  whispered,  "  twnez,"  and  left  the 
hall.    I  followed  her. 

We  went  out  silently.  My  strength  fails  to  describe 
what  I  experienced,  as  I  walked  at  her  side.  A  dream  of 
enchantment,  suddenly  made  a  reality,  —  the  statue  of  a 
Galathea,  brought  to  life  before  the  eyes  of  a  Pjr^alion,  — 
I  could  not  believe  my  own  eyes.  Scarcely  did  I  venture  to 
breathe. 

We  walked  through  a  long  suite  of  rooms  l  finally  my 
companion  stopped  before  a  little  divan  in  a  window.  She 
Bat  down,  and  I  seated  mvself  near  her. 

She  turned  her  head  slowly,  and  looked  me  in  the  face. 

"  You  came  from  him  ?  "  she  asked. 

Her  voice  was  feeble,  and  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of 
filing  her  completely. 


The  question  embarrassed  me. 

''  No.    I  do  not  come  from  him,"  I  replied,  hesitatingly. 

«  You  know  him  ?  " 

^I  know  him,"  I  answered  with  a  mysterious  air.  I 
would  not  fail  in  my  role.  She  looked  at  me  doubtfully,  — 
was  about  to  speaJc ;  then  cast  down  hex  eyes. 

"You  were  expecting  him  in  Sorrento,"  I  went  on; 
"  in  Michailowskoje,  you  saw  him,  and  were  riding  with 
him"  — 

**  How  could  you  " — she  be^n. 

"  Oh,  I  know  all,"  I  asserted  rashly. 

"  Your  face  is  in  some  way  familiar  to  me,"  she  went  oil 
«  But  no  "  — 

**  No,  I  am  unknown  to  you." 

"  What,  then,  do  you  wish  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  know  all,"  I  repeated.  I  understood  fully  that  I 
must  make  good  use  of  my  fortunate  beginning,  .that  I 
ought  to  say  something  else,  that  the  repetition  was  in  bad 
taste ;  but  my  excitement  was  so  great,  this  unexpected 
meetin<r  had  so  surprised  me,  I  haa  so  completely  lost  my 
head,  that  I  could  not  find  another  word  to  say.  And,  in 
truth,  I  knew  notliing  more.  I  be^an  to  be  aware  that  I 
was  growing  foolish,  that  out  of  the  mysterious,  much- 
knowing  individual  I  had  seemed,  I  was  rapidly  degener..t- 
iug  into  a  CTimacing  dolt,  and  I  could  not  help  it. 

"  Yes,  I  know  all,"  I  remarked  once  mcx^e.  But  as  I 
spoke,  she  rose  suddenly,  cast  a  glauice  at  me,  and  was 
about  to  go,  when  I  seized  her  hand. 

"  In  Heaven's  name,"  began  I,  "  sit  down  and  hear  me." 

She  hesitated  a  moment,  then  resumed  her  seat. 

"  I  said  that  I  knew  all,"  I  began  eagerly ;  "  but  it  is  not 
true.  I  know  nothing,  actually  nothing.  I  neither  know 
who  you  are,  nor  who  he  is ;  and  that  I  had  the  power  to 
surprise  vou  just  now  with  those  whispered  words,  is  doe 
only  to  tne  irony  of  fate,  which  has  twice  cast  me  in  your 
way,  and  twice  made  me  the  involuntary  witness  of  what, 
very  probably,  you  desired  to  keep  a  secret" 

And  upon  the  spot,  I  related  to  her,  without  digression  or 
concealment,  what  I  had  seen  in  Sorrento  and  in  Russia, — 
my  fruitless  inquiries  in  Michidlowskoje,  yes,  even  to  my 
conversation  in  Moscow  with  Madame  SchlikoflT  and  her 
sister. 

'<  Now  you  know  all,"  I  said,  after  I  had  ended  my  nar- 
rative. ^'  I  will  not  try  to  tell  you  of  the  deep  and  lasting 
impression  you  have  made  upon  me ;  it  is  impossible  to  see 
you  and  not  be  under  a  spell,  yet  it  is  useless  for  me  to 
speak  of  that.  Recall  the  circumstances  imder  which  I 
have  twice  seen  you :  believe  me,  I  am  not  tempted  to  fool- 
ish hopes,  and  seeing  the  inexplicable  feelino^  which  has 
mastered  me  to-day,  forgive  me,  if  it  is  possible,  the  dis- 
creditable artifice  to  wluch  I  have  had  recourse,  for  the 
sake  of  gaining  a  moment's  intei-view." 

She  listened  to  my  confused  explanations  in  silence.  At 
last  she  said,  — 

"  But  what  do  you  desire  of  me  ?  " 
« 1  ?  —  nothing.    Tell  me  nothing.    I  have  too  great  a 
respect  for  the  secrets  of  strangers. 

"  Truly  ?  But  it  seemed  to  me  that  just  now  "  —  she 
stopped,  then  resumed  more  gently,  ^  I  will  not  reproach 
you.  Any  other  person,  in  your  place,  would  have  done 
the  same.  And  fate  has  indeed  so  strangely  thrown  us 
together,  that  it  seems  to  have  given  you  a  certain  right  to 
my  confidence.  But  listen ;  I  am  not  of  the  class  of  sentir 
mental  women  who  go  to  a  masquerade,  ready  to  chatter 
with  every  stranger  that  comes,  over  their  sorrows  and 
trials.  I  desire  no  man's  sympathy ;  my  heart  is  utterly 
dead,  and  I  have  come  here  solitary  and  alone,  that  I  may 
bury  it  in  silence." 

She  held  her  handkerchief  for  an  instant  to  her  lips. 
"  I  trust,"  she  said,  "  you  will  not  regard  my  words  as 
the  ordinary  talk  of  a  masked  ball.    You  will  see,  I  think, 
how  remote  all  that  is  from  me." 

And  her  voice  truly  was  almost  solemn  in  its  sadness. 

*'I  am  a  Russian,"  she  said  in  the  Russian  lan^aze  — 

heretofore  she  had  spoken  in  French ;  —  "  although  I  nave 

lived  in  Russia  but  little.    My  name  it  is  not  netful  that 

you  should  know.    Anna  Zeddorovna  is  my  old  friend,  and 
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with  her,  under  the  name  of  her  sister,  I  went  to  Michail- 
owskoje.  At  that  time,  I  could  not  meet  Aim  openly.  A 
dioasand  rumors  were  afloat ;  obstacles  parted  us ;  he  was 
not  free.  These  obstacles  vanished,  but  be,  whose  name 
ihonld  have  been  my  own, — he,  with  whom  you  saw  me,  — 
deserted  me." 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment ;  then  resumed ;  ^  Is  it  true 
that  you  do  not  know  him  ?    You  have  never  met  him  ?  " 

«  Never." 

^  Since  that  time  he  has  been  absent  from  Russia.  Now 
he  is  here  again.  This  is  my  story,"  she  added.  **  You 
see  it  is  neither  strange  nor  mysterious." 

«  And  Sorrento  ?  "  I  asked. 

^1  first  learned  to  know  him  in  Sorrento,"  she  said, 
dowly,  and  fell  into  a  profound  reverie. 

We  were  both  silent  A  strange  embarrassment  over- 
came me.  I  sat  beside  her  —  this  woman,  whose  picture 
had  come  before  me  in  my  dreams  so  often,  had  so  moved 
and  so  excited  me.  I  sat  at  her  side,  and  felt  my  heart 
diilled  and  cramped.  I  knew  that  fbom  this  interview 
nothing  would  result,  that  between  her  and  me  lay  an 
ahyss,  and  that  when  we  should  have  parted,  it  would  be 
forever.  Leaning  forward  a  little,  her  hands  clasped  idly 
together,  she  sat,  negli^nt  and  indifferent.  I  knew  it  well 
—  this  indifference  which  comes  from  incurable  grief,  fiom 
mialterable  misfortune.  Crowds  of  masks  were  going  past 
08.  ^e  tones  of  a  waltz  with  its  ''  maddening  monotony  " 
beat  on  the  ear,  now  faint,  as  from  a  distance,  now  in  wild 
iqnoar  close  beside  us ;  the  merry  ball-music  made  me  only 
sadder  and  mOT«  gloomy. 

"Isit  really  the  same  woman,"  I  thought,  "  whom  once  I 
saw,  in  all  her  victorious  beauty,  at  the  window  of  that 
oonntzT-house  ? "  And  yet  time  had  not  touched  her,  it 
seemed.  The  lower  part  of  her  face,  which  was  not  covered 
by  the  lace  of  her  mask,  was  almost  childishly  delicate ;  but 
she  seemed  to  spread  about  her  a  very  chill  in  the  atmos- 
phere. Galathea  had  resumed  her  pedestal  once  more, 
neyer  again  to  forsake  it. 

She  turned  suddenly,  glanced  into  the  adjoining  room, 
then  rose  as  if  to  go. 

"  Give  me  your  arm,"  she  said.    "  Come,  come  quickly  I " 

We  went  back  towsurds  the  hall.  She  walked  so  rapidly 
I  could  scarcely  keep  even  step  with  her.  Near  a  pillar 
she  stopped. 

**  Let  us  wait  here,"  she  whispered. 

"  You  are  looking  for  some  one  ?  "  I  said* 

She  did  not  heed  my  remark ;  her  steady  gaze  was  fixed 
on  the  crowd.  Sombre  and  threatening  shone  the  great 
black  eyes,  under  the  black  velvet  of  the  mask. 

My  glance  followed  hers,  and  all  was  clear  to  me.  In 
the  space  between  a  row  of  pillars  and  the  wall,  he  walked, 
— tl^  same  man  who  had  oeen  with  her  in  the  wood.  I 
knew  him  at  once;  he  was  not  in  the  slicrhtest  deorree 
altered.  There  was  the  same  long,  drooping  moustache, 
the  same  tranquil,  self<!onfident  brown  eyes.  He  wal^d 
slowly,  his  graceful  head  bent  slightly,  telling  some  story  to 
the  lady  in  domino  who  leaned  on  his  arm.  As  he  came 
near  us,  he  raised  his  head  and  looked  first  at  me,  then  at 
the  figure  by  my  side.  He  evidently  recognized  her  at 
once,  for  he  dropped  his  eyelids,  and  the  slightest  possible 
Smile  of  disdain  crossed  ms  face.  He  bent  again  to  the 
lady  at  his  side,  whispered  a  few  words  in  her  ear,  and  she, 
toQ^  looked  up;  her  blue  eyes  swept  over  us;  then  she 
imiied,  and  made  a  little  threatening  gesture  at  him. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders ;  she  clung  closer  to  his  arm 
vith  a  coQuettish  movement. 

1  looked  at  my  companion.  She  followed  them  with  her 
c^es  as  they  turned  and  went  from  us ;  then  drew  her  hand 
tfom  my  arm,  and  rushed  towards  the  door.  I  would  have 
foUowed  her,  but  she  looked  back  with  an  expression  that 
warned  me  to  come  no  further,  and  I  knew  that  it  would  be 
both  rude  and  foolish  for  me  to  persist. 

"But  tell  me,  my  dear,"  said  I,  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
bter,  to  one  of  my  acquaintances,  a  living  address-book  of 
th«  city  of  Petersburg,  "who  is  that  tall,  handsome  man 
with  the  blond  moustache  ?  " 

" That?  —  a  foreigner,  an  enigma  in  some  respects,  —  a 


man  whom  we  rarely  see  above  this  horizon.  Why  do  you 
ask?" 

«  So  1 "  — 

I  went  home.  Since  that  time,  I  have  not  again  met  my 
unknown  lady.  Knowing  the  name  of  the  man  whom  sIm 
had  loved,  I  might  easily  have  ascertained  her  own ;  but  I 
would  not  do  it.  I  have  already  said  that  this  woman 
appeared  before  me  like  a  dream ;  —  like  a  dream  she  dis- 
appeared, and  vanished  forever. 


WANDERINGS  IN  JAPAN. 

The  rainy  season  was  over,  but  not  the  rain.  It  had 
been  an  unusually  wet  year,  even  for  Japan,  and  we,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  plain  of  Yeddo,  had  been  living  in  the 
midst  of  mire  and  slosh  not  to  be  described.  Stewed  for 
weeks  in  a  moist,  unhealthy  heat,  shaving-tackle,  knives 
and  guns  were  covered  with  rust  unpleasant  to  the  touch ; 
boots  and  shoes  bore  a  rich  crop  or  unwholesome  fungus ; 
and  such  portions  of  our  crazy  wood-and-paper  built  cotr 
tages  as  had  been  spared  by  the  violence  of^  a  recent  ty- 
phoon smelt  of  mould  and  damp :  the  very  people  one  met 
m'the  streets  looked  mildewed  and  sodden,  as  if  being  hung 
out  to  diy  would  have  done  them,  as  well  as  their  clothes,  a 
world  of'^good.  It  was  evident  that,  for  health's  sake,  a 
trip  to  the  hills  had  become  necessary,  and  accordingly  I 
determined  to  make  a  start  of  it. 

Being  anxious  to  make  my  trip  a  means  of  collecting 
some  of  the  old  legends  with  wnich  the  country  along 
which  my  route  lay  abounds,  I  persuaded  a  native  scholar 
in  my  employ,  named  Shiraki,  to  come  with  me.  He 
being  a  Samurai,  or  man  of  gentle  blood,  did  not  like  to 
confess  that  he  was  no  horseman,  and  having  ascertained 
that  he  could  procure  a  confidential  nag  of  quiet  manners, 
given  neither  to  kicking,  shying,  nor  running  away,  put  a 
bold  face  upon  the  matter,  and  profes8)Bd  delight  at  the 
idea.  As  for  my  Chinese  servant,  Lin  Fu,  I  felt  no  uneasi- 
ness on  his  score ;  he  was  as  adaptable  as  moist  clay,  and 
whether  riding  on  an  ordinary  saddle,  or  on  a  pack-horse,  or 
pinched  up  in  a  native  palanquin,  he  was  equally  at  home 
and  equally  happy.  My  groom  and  three  of  the  Bettegumi, 
a  native  corps  raised  some  years  back  to  escort,  protect, 
and  spy  upon  foreigners,  completed  the  party.  Stay  —  I 
had  forgotten  one  most  important  companion,  at  any  rate 
tiie  one  that  created  the  greatest  sensation  by  the  way,  and 
the  only  one  besides  myself  that  understood  English  —  my 
dog  Lion,  a  black  retriever  of  great  beauty,  bom  of  Eng- 
lish parents  some  eighteen  mourns  back  in  this  distant  land. 
As  he  went  frisking  and  gambolling  alon?  the  road,  the 
women  and  children  would  cry  out  in  astonishment,  "  Oya  I 
oya !  Look  at  the  barbarian  and  his  <  Come-here  I '  kirei  da 
ne  !  What  a  pretty  creature  1 "  The  Japanese  believe 
that  **  Come-here "  is  English  for  a  dog,  for  when  our 
countrymen  first  reached  Japan,  they  brought  dogs  with 
them,  and  hearing  them  call  out,  "  Come-here  I  Come- 
here  ! "  when  their  pets  strayed,  the  natives  took  it  into 
their  heads  that  '*  Come-here  "  could  mean  nothing  but  dog. 

Travelling  westward  along  the  great  high-road,  and 
leaving  the  port  of  Yokohama  on  our  lefl,  we  halted  for  the 
night  at  the  village  of  Totsuka,  some  four-and-twenty  miles 
from  Yeddo.  Having  seen  my  horse  rubbed  down  and  bed- 
ded, I  strolled  out  to  smoke  a  cheroot.  The  day's  work 
being  over,  the  country-folk  were  standing  about  their 
doors  in  picturesque  groups  —  the  men  for  tne  most  part 
naked  to  the  waist,  and  fresh  from  the  bath,  the  women  al- 
most always  tidy,  and  sometimes  even  smart — enjoying 
the  cool  of  the  evening  and  chatting  away  in  eager  idle- 
ness, bestowing  little  or  no  notice  upon  the  foreigner,  whose 
presence  among  them  has  during  the  last  ten  years  become 
a  matter  of  familiarity;  in  sad  contrast  to  their  cheery 
rest,  the  unhappy  inmates  of  the  village  stew  were  bediz- 
ening and  painting  themselves  for  the  night,  and  sitting 
down  wearily  at  the  open  window  to  attract  the  attention 
of  travellers.  At  one  of  these  high-road  pleasure-houses, 
by  die  bye,  I  once  saw  a  very  melancholy  sight ;  an  unhappy 
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m\  driven  to  despair  in  lier  loathing  of  the  life  to  which 
uie  had  been  sold,  had  contrived  to  make  her  escape,  in 
spite  of  the  argas-eyed  watching  of  her  owner ;  she  was 
caught  and  brought  back,  and  to  punish  her,  having  been 
beaten  and  ill-used,  she  was  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  ex- 
posed in  that  condition  in  the  front  of  the  house,  as  a  warn- 
ing to  those  of  her  mates  who  might  attempt  to  follow  her 
example.  Tumins  down  a  country  lane,  I  came  upon  a 
rustic  scene  of  no  little  beauty.  In  the  foreground  was  a 
farm-house,  warmly  thatched  and  cosy-looking,  in  front  of 
which  Miss  O  Hana,  the  Flower,  was  drawing  water  at  the 
well,  and  exchanging  a  friendly  greeting  with  the  laborious 
Genkichi,  who,  hoe  on  shoulder,  was  trudging  home  from 
his  work  in  the  fields.  Bound  and  about  the  house  were 
rich  groves  of  fir  and  pine,  crvptomeria  and  bamboo,  and 
amon^  these  ran  a  mound,  called,  as  such  hillocks  usually 
are,  aner  Fuji  Yama  the  Peerless  Mountain,  commanding 
a  noble  view  over  hill  and  vale,  richly  endowed  by  nature, 
and  turned  to  good  account  by  the  handiwork  of  man. 
Every  available  sauare  foot  of  land  is  made  to  bear  its 
tribute  of  rice,  millet,  buckwheat,  or  vegetables,  and  the 
hill-sides  are  richly  clothed  with  valuable  timber.  For  the 
Japanese  husban(hnan  is  a  hard-working  and  industrious 
soul,  toilins  early  and  late,  chiefly  to  make  sure  the  rice- 
crop,  of  which  he,  poor  man,  may  scarcelv  get  a  taste. 
Sic  vos  rum  vdbis !  He  must  content  himself  with  coarse 
fi&re,  —  millet,  buckwheat,  and  a  piece  of  salted  turnip-rad- 
ish for  a  relish. 

Having  given  time  for  Lin  Fu  to  arrive  with  the  coolies 
bearing  Uie  baggage,  unpack  the  same  and  prepare  my  din- 
ner,—  for  on  the  journey  he,  handiest  of  men,  is  cook,  and 
no  mean  cook  either,  in  addition  to  his  other  functions, —  I 
return  to  mine  inn  to  take  such  ease  as  may  be  found  where 
there  are  neither  tables  nor  chairs  nor  beds.  The  mats, 
soft  indeed  and  white  (but  nimium  ne  crede  colori)  serve  all 
purposes :  on  them  we  squat  and  eat ;  on  them  we  lie  down 
and  sleep,  when  the  fleas,  exceptionally  hungry  and  poison- 
ous, with  which  they  swarm,  will  sdlow  us  a  few  moments' 
reroite. 

Oct.  7.  —  The  clouds  that  had  been  gathering  round 
the  mountain-tops  the  night  before  were  still  hanging 
gloomily  over  the  landscape  when  I  awoke  and  looked  out. 
A  threatening,  ugly  morning.  However,  it  wanted  three 
good  hours  yet  of  our  starting-time,  so  I  squatted  down  and 
tried  to  write  some  letters,  intending  to  send  a  man  to  catch 
the  mail  at  Yokohama.  But  cramp  interfered  with  iron 
hand, —  for  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  write  sittincr  on  the  floor 
without  desk  or  table, —  and  the  letters  which  reached 
home  by  that  ship  were  of  the  briefest. 

At  nine  o'clocc,  afler  I  had  finished  my  breakfast  of  tea 
and  eggs,  Shiraki  came  in  to  say  that  horses  and  men  were 
ready.  A  shout  of  0  Dckake! — "the  Imperial  going 
forth "  —  is  raised  by  Shiraki  and  taken  up  in  chorus  by 
landlord,  guards,  maids,  coolies,  and  all  the  idle  folk 
about  the  mn,  and  out  I  stalk,  walking  through  a  perfect 
avenue  of  obeisances,  with  a  feeling  of  shyness  which  not 
even  long  use  of  eastern  courtesies  has  sufficed  to  remove. 
Now  a  Japanese  can  always  look  dignified  under  these 
circumstances,  having  a  signal  advantage  indeed  over  the 
European ;  for  he  who  would  occupy  the  best  rooms  at  a  Jap- 
anese inn  must  take  ofif  his  boots  on  entering  the  house,  out 
of  respect  for  the  mats,  which  it  would  be  treason  to  sully ; 
and  I  hold  it  to  be  very  difficult  for  a  man  to  appear  at 
his  ease,  listening  to  a  whole  string  of  obsequious  complL 
ments,  whilst  he  is  struggling  into  a  pair  of  butcher  boots ; 
while  a  Japanese  shuffles  on  nis  sandals,  which  are  handed 
to  him  by  Ids  sandal-bearer  kneeling,  and  mounts  his  horse 
with  the  most  supreme  indiflerence,  leaving  his  host  and 
the  myrmidons  of  the  inn  still  singing  the  imperial  praises. 

We  now  left  the  great  high-n^,  and  struck  on  to  the 
left  into  a  country  lane.  The  rains  had  lefl  the  roads  in  a 
sad  state.  The  horses  could  hardly  struggle  through  the 
deep  mire  of  thick  holding  clay  out  of  which  they  drew 
their  hoofs  with  a  noise  as  of  sucking.  The  little  Japanese 
ponies  managed  pretty  well ;  but  my  own  beast,  a  heavy. 
Dig-boned  Austrauan,  sank  up  to  his  knees  nearly  at  every 
step,  and  I  was  forced  to  dismount  and  lead  him  —  much 


to  the  joy  of  my  friend  Shiraki,  who  was  glad  enough  of 
an  excuse  to  follow  my  example.  In  tliis  manner  we 
slipped  and  slid  along  for  about  seven  miles  of  lovely 
scenery,  hill  and  dale,  rice-fields  (the  crop,  alas  I  not  ripen- 
ing), and  woodland.  Many  a  shrine  or  noly  niche  stands 
by  the  wayside  or  crowns  some  picturesque  hill-top,  to 
which  a  flight  of  steps  ascends.  Nothing  can  be  prettier 
than  the  scenery  of  these  valleys.  They  are  on  a  small 
scale,  it  is  true,  and  it  may  be  said  against  them  that  each 
dell  is  to  the  last  as  one  Dromio  is  to  the  other ;  but  they 
are  so  bright  and  green,  and  the  banks  between  which  they 
lie  are  so  charmingly  wooded,  with  such  varied  tints  in  the 
foliage  (especially  while  the  autumn  glory  of  the  maples 
lasts},  that  the  eye  never  wearies  of  hioking  upon  them. 

Among  these  hills  lies  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Kamakura,  which  we  presently  reach. 

In  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  of  our  era  there 
lived  a  certain  prince  whose  name  was  KamadarL  He  was 
the  most  powerful  noble  of  his  day,  and  in  high  favor  at 
court.  Now  it  happened  that,  having  been  sent  by  the 
Emperor  to  undertake  a  pil(;rimage  to  the  shrine  of  Kashi- 
ma  in  the  province  of  Shimosa,  he  rested  by  the  way  at  the 
village  of  1  ui  in  Sagami,  and  as  he  slept  he  dreamed  a  dream 
in  which  he  was  miraculously  warned  to  ^o  and  bury  the 
precious  sickle  (kama ),  which  was  the  badge  of  his  name, 
at  the  pine  mount  on  Mount  Okura.  This  he  did  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  warning  which  he  had  received,  and  from  that 
time  forth  the  name  of  the  place  was  changed  from  Okura 
(the  ^reat  storehouse)  to  Kamakura  (or  the  sickle  store- 
house), from  kama,  a  sickle,  and  kura^  a  place  of  safety,  or 
storehouse. 

Prince  Kamadari,  who  traced  his  descent  in  direct  line 
to  the  gods,  died  in  the  year  669,  a.d.  Immediately  before 
his  death  the  Emperor  visited  him  in  person,  and  conferred 
upon  him  the  family  name  of  Fujiwara  and  the  dignity  of 
Taijdkwan,  an  honor  which  had  never  been  given  before, 
and  has  never  been  given  since.  For  Kauuvlari  had  ren- 
dered great  and  signal  service  to  tlie  empire  in  former 
years  by  ridding  it  of  a  certain  minister  named  Isuka,  who, 
during  the  reign  of  the  Empress  Kogoku  (642-644,  a.d.) 
had  usurped  the  power  ana  contrived  to  make  himself  a 
kind  of  dictator  in  the  land. 

AfVer  their  father's  death  the  sons  of  Kamadari  came  to 
great  honor.  From  the  eldest  son  sprang;  the  five  families 
m  which  were  hereditarily  vested  the  offices  of  Kwamhaku, 
or  Prime  Minister  of  the  Mikado,  and  Sestsho^  or  Regent, 
during  the  Mikado's  minority,  both  of  which  offices,  by  the 
bye,  have  been  abolished  under  the  new  political  system 
which  begun  in  1868.  The  second  son  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  the  eight  provinces  of  Kwantd,  *  and  took  up  his 
residence  here  at  Kamakura,  which  firom  that  time  fbrtn  un- 
til the  sixteenth  century,  became  the  military"  capital  of  the 
eastern  division  of  the  empire.  AVlien  Uie  fiimily  of  nojd 
became  all-powerful  in  the  land,  they  transferred  the  seat 
of  the  government  of  the  east  to  tlieir  own  castle-town  of 
Odawara,  at  the  foot  of  the  Hakone  range  of  mountains, 
and  Kamakura  gradually  fell  into  ruins.  It  is  now  a  mere 
district,  consisting  of  tnirteen  villages,  and,  excepting  the 
temples,  not  a  trace  remains  of  its  ibrmer  splendor.  This 
is  to  be  account  el  for  by  the  ephemeral  character  of  Japan- 
ese houses,  which  being  built  of  wood  and  paper,  once 
having  fallen  arc  swept  away  and  no  more  seen.  If  the 
city  of  Yeddo,  vast  as  it  is,  were  to  be  abandoned  and  al* 
lowed  to  go  to  rack  and  ruin,  fitly  years  hence  the  walls  of 
the  castle,  and  pcrhups  a  temple  or  two,  would  probably 
be  tlie  only  vestiges  lett  to  mai*k  its  site. 

It  being  my  purpose  to  spend  a  couple  of  days  among 
the  groves  and  holy  places  of  Kamakura,  I  put  up  at  the 
not  too  clean  inn  wnich  is  at  the  foot  of  the  gre^t  temple 
of  Ilachiman.  A  fat,  good-natured  Maritornes,  sore  afflict- 
ed with  the  national  complaint,  the  itch,  prepared  a  cup  of 
tea,  and  having  set  before  us  certain  thin,  greasy  biscuitSi 
something  like  wafers,  announced  that  the  Nanushi,  or 
mayor  oi  the  village,  was  anxious  to  come  and  pay  us  a 

♦  KwantO,  or  "  Kaat  of  the  Barrier,"  is  the  name  given  to  the  prorln' 
oes  of  MuMaxhi,  Sagami,  Awa,  Kadzuda,  dhlm6»a,  Hitachi,  KOuuX^, 
I    and  6hlmuuuk4. 
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vifit.  Ri^ht  glad  was  I  to  bid  Shiraki  go  and  welcome  his 
worship,  ror  he  had  been  described  to  me  as  a  perfect  store- 
house of  Old-World  lore,  knowing  and  loving  every  stone 
and  nook  within  his  jurisdiction,  of  which  he  would  willing^ 
Ij  do  the  honors,  thereby  saving  me  from  the  clutches  of  a 
certain  piide,  an  old  man  of  the  sea,  a  bore  of  bores, 
cursed  with  that  peculiar  droning  Toice  wl^ch  is  the  char- 
acteristic of  the  professed  cicerone  all  the  world  over. 

Enter  the  mayor,  a  neat,  cleanly-shaved  old  man,  mod- 
estly dressed,  as  becomes  his  station,  in  the  plain  gray 
taffachelass  robe  worn  by  the  middle  class,  his  dirk  l^ing 
politely  left  outside  the  door.  Down  he  goes  on  his  knees 
and  head,  drawing  a  long  hissing  breath  in  token  of  re- 
spect. 

''Sal  Shiraki!  call  for  some  tea,"  (Shiraki  claps  his 
handUi^  ''  and  offer  our  guest  a  cheroot." 

**  Tnank  you,  sir ;  thank  you !  this  is  indeed  difficult  to 
obtain.  Interesting,  truly  interesting,"  says  the  mayor, 
twisting  about  the  cheroot  in  his  fingers.  But  he  does  not 
like  it  all  the  same,  and  after  painfully  smoking  a  puff  or 
two,  he  knocks  out  the  fire,  and  having  rolled  up  the  end 
in  a  bit  of  paper,  stows  it  away  in  his  bosom  to  be  taken 
home  as  a  curiosity. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Mayor,  we've  come  all  this  way  to  see  the 
'meisho,'  the  lions  of  Eamakura,  and  under  the  shadow  of 
80  famous  an  antiquary  we  look  forward  to  much  enjoy- 
ment." 

"Nay,  nay,  sir!  I  am  but  a  dull  old  fellow,  a  very  rusty 
blade ;  still  if  you  will  condescend  to  accept  my  poor  giud- 
ance,  I  shall  be  glad  of  the  honor  of  offering  myself  as 
your  pilot." 

And  so  we  sally  forth  fix>m  our  inn,  the  good  mayor  lead- 
ing the  way. 

The  chief  of  the  sites  of  Kamaknra  is  the  glorious  old 
temple  ot  Ilaehiman.  Its  groves,  lotus  ponds,  stone  stairs, 
heavy-eaved  shrines,  rich  with  relics  of  bygone  ages.  Albino 
horses  sacred  to  the  gods,  uncanny  pink-eyed  leasts,  wax- 
ing fat  upon  the  beans  offered  by  pious  pilgrims ;  all  these 
have  been  described  by  every  traveller  tnat  has  visited  the 
spot,  nor  need  I  dwell  upon  their  beauties  or  oddities  here. 
My  object  is  chiefly  to  set  before  future  travellers,  in  as 
intelligible  a  manner  as  possible,  a  few  notes  which  may 
enable  them  to  appreciate  the  interest  which  attaches  to 
places  along  a  route  which  they  are  sure  to  follow. 

The  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century  was  one  of  the 
most  important  epochs  of  Japanese  history,  for  during  that 
time  raged  the  war  between  the  rival  houses  of  Gen  and 
Hei  (a  civil  war  with  which  our  own  Wars  of  the  Roses 
may  in  same  sense  be  compared^  which  ended  in  the  victo- 
ry of  the  House  of  Gen,  of  which  Minamoto  no  Yoritomo 
was  the  chief.  When  he  had  conquered  his  enemies  and 
made  himself  all-powerful  in  the  Ismd,  he  established  him- 
ielf  at  Eamakura,  which  he  made  the  military  capital  of 
Japan,  and  shortly  afterwards,  in  the  year  1192,  he  was 
created  Sei-I-Tai  Shogun,  or  Barbarian-repressing  Com- 
mander-in-chief, being  the  first  who  held  that  title,  which 
foreigners  call  more  phortly  "  Tycoon."  From  that  time 
forth  until  the  year  1868,  the  Emperor,  or  Mikado,  became 
a  cipher,  the  executive  being  in  the  hands  of  his  command- 
er-in-chie^  and  so  it  was  that  we  heard  many  fallacies 
sboQt  spiritual  and  temporal  emperors. 

In  those  days  there  stood  at  a  place  called  Tsurugaoka, 
at  Yiii,  a  certain  ancient  temple  m  honor  of  the  Emperor 
Ojin,  deified  as  the  god  of  War,  whom  the  Buddhists  have 
identified  as  their  own  Mars,  Hachiman,  not  on  account  of 
lay  deeds  of  daring  he  performed  by  himself,  but  because 
it  was 'when  she  was  with  child,  before  bringing  him  into 
the  world,  that  his  mother,  the  famous  Empress  Jingd,  con- 
qoered  the  Coreans  in  the  third  century,  a.d.,  having  first 
girt  herself  up,  and  miraculously  delayed  her  confinement 
^til  she  had  gained  the  mastery  over  her  enemies.  This 
•hrine,  in  the  year  1191,  Yoritomo  caused  to  be  removed  to 
his  own  capital  at  Eamakura,  where  it  was  established  in 
its  T>rescnt  site. 

Tliree  gods  arc  specially  worshipped  at  the  temple.  First 
*nd  foremost,  occupying  the  place  of  honor  in  the  centre 
ihrine  at  the  head  of  the  steps,  is  the  god  Hachiman.     On 


the  right  is  an  altar  dedicated  to  his  mother,  the  impress 
Jingo,  and  on  the  left  is  another  altar,  sacred  to  the  rrin- 
cess  Onaka.  I  have  before  me  now  one  of  the  rude  prints 
of  the  god  Hachiman  which  are  sold  on  the  spot;  ne  is 
represented  as  a  fierce  warrior,  with  very  slanting  eyes, 
with  a  beard  and  moustache  grotesquely  trimmed,  bearing  a 
bow  and  arrows,  and  clad,  not,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
in  armor,  but  in  the  flowing  robes  and  quaint  cap  which 
make  up  the  costume  of  the  court.  On  the  left  of  tne  chief 
shrine  is  a  lesser  one,  in  honor  of  a  hero  called  Takdnouchi 
Sukunc,  a  warrior  who  accompanied  the  Empress  Jingo  in 
her  expedition  to  Corea,  and  afterwards  served  her  by  rid- 
ding her  of  a  pretender  to  the  throne.  He  has  been  canon- 
ized as  Edra  Miyojin,  or  Tamadard  no  Eami.  The  two 
gods  on  the  left  and  right  of  the  gate  are  called  Toyoiwamado 
and  Eushiwamado;  they  are  deities  of  the  Shinto,  or  indige- 
nous religion  of  the  country,  which  is  a  form  of  hero-wor- 
ship. The  main  shrine  is  in  the  centre  of  a  square,  the 
three  sides  of  which  are  occupied  by  small  altars,  in  which 
are  laid  up  sacred  litters  for  the  gods,  and  relics,  such  as 
swords,  portions  of  garments,  pieces  of  armor,  and  other 
like  curiosities,  which  belonged  to  Yoritomo,  Yorltsund, 
Takauji,  and  other  heroes  of  me  brave  old  days. 

All  this  portion  of  the  temple  was  burned  down  about  forty 
vears  ^o,  and  rebuilt ;  but  the  pagoda  and  other  sacred 
bmldings  below  the  grand  stone  steps  are  ancient.  Al- 
though built  of  wood,  they  have  been  continually  kept  in 
repair,  so  that  they  stand  now  as  they  stood  in  the  time  of 
the  splendor  of  Yoritomo. 

On  the  left-hand  side  the  steps  are  overshadowed  by  a 
tree  of  venerable  aspect,  of  the  species  called  Ichd  (Salisbu- 
ria  adiainfifoUoj  Hepburn's  Diet.},  a  tree  of  bloody  memory, 
for  under  it  was  committed  one  of  those  crimes  which  stain 
the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  all  countries. 

In  the  year  1199  Yoritomo  died,  leaving  behind  him 
two  sons,  xoriiyd  and  Sandtomo.  The  elder  of  these  two, 
Yoriiyd,  a  youth  eighteen  years  of  age,  succeeded  his  father 
as  lord  over  the  warriors  of  the  country;  but  he  was  a 
foolish  prince,  and  gave  himself  up  to  debauchery  and 
drunkenness,  being  encouraged  in  his  evil  courses  by  his 
mother's  father,  Hdjd  Tokimasa,  who  seized  u}x>n  the  real 
power.  Two  years  later  the  Emperor  invested  Yoriiy^ 
with  the  full  rank  of  Shogim,  whieh  had  been  held  by  his 
father,  but  none  the  less  did  Tokimasa  continue  to  be  mas- 
ter. Yoriiyd  chafed  under  the  yoke  that  was  put  upon  him, 
and  the  city  of  Eamakura  was  distraught  by  plots  and 
counterplots,  the  Shogun  being  the  head  of  one  faction, 
while  his  mother  and  great-grandfather  led  the  other.  Not 
a  little  bloodshed  ensued,  and,  among  the  victims,  Yoriiye's 
infant  son  was  put  to  death  by  his  own  grandfather.  Shortly 
after  this  outrage,  Tokimasa  spread  a  report  that  the  Sho- 
gun was  conspiring  against  his  life,  and  having  seized  the 
person  of  Yoriiyd,  he  forced  him  to  shave  his  head  and 
retire  from  the  world  into  the  priesthood.  Nor  was  his 
vengeance  yet  satisfied,  for  in  the  following  year  he  sent  a 
man-at-arms  to  the  temple  where  Yoriiye  abode,  with 
orders  to  kill  him;  and  the  man,  having  watched  his  oppor- 
tunity, cast  a  rope  about  the  neck  of  the  former  Shogun  as 
he  lay  in  his  batn,  and  strangled  him.  In  this  way  he  died, 
being  only  twenty-three  years  of  age. 

YoriiyI  was  succeeded  by  his  younger  brother  Sandtomo,' 
a  boy  twelve  years  of  age,  who  dwelt  in  his  grandlather's 
palace,  and  issued  his  commands  thence,  so  that  Tokimasa 
lost  none  of  his  former  power.  This,  however,  did  not  con- 
tent him,  for  he  was  minded  to  kill  Sanetomo,  that  he 
might  set  in  his  place  his  son-in-law,  who  had  married  his 
favorite  daughter.  But  this  time  the  mother  of  the  Shogun, 
instead  of  siding  with  her  father,  protected  her  child,  and 
having  discovered  the  plot,  removed  Sanetomo  fix)m  his 
grandfather's  palace,  and  placed  him  under  the  care  of  her 
brother  Yoshitoki.  In  the  struggle  for  the  power  which 
ensued,  the  army  declared  itself  on  the  side  of  the  young 
Shogun,  and  the  old  man  Tokiniasa  was  banished  to  the 
village  of  Hdjd,  in  the  province  of  Idzu,  whence  the  family 
took  its  origin  and  name.  Now,  Sanetomo  was  a  gentle  and 
weakly  youth,  who  loved  the  company  of  men  of  letters, 
and  passed  his  days  and  nights  drinking  wine  and  writing 
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poetry ;  and  the  Shogun  being  steeped  in  these  porsuits,  his 
minister  and  uncle  waxed  more  and  mare  powerful^  and 
ruled  the  Empire  in  his  name. 

The  former  Shogun,  Yoriiyd,  had  left  one  son,  who,  afler 
yarious  attempts  had  been  made  on  his  behalf  to  seize  upon 
his  father's  power,  had  entered  the  priesthood  at  Kiydto, 
takin<r,  at  the  same  time,  the  name'of  Kugiyd.  In  the  ye«t 
1218  tills  Kugiyo  came  to  Kamakura,  where,  in  spite  of  the 
intrinrucs  of  which  he  had  been  the  head,  he  was  received 
honorably,  and  made  Abbot  of  the  Temple  of  Hachiman. 
But  he  was  not  contented  with  his  lot,  for  the  imprison- 
ment and  murder  of  his  father  still  rankled  in  his  breast, 
and  he  looked  with  an  evil  eye  upon  his  uncle,  the  Shogun 
Sanctomo,  biding  his  time  that  he  might  be  revenged. 

Now,  it  happened  that  in  the  tenth  jnonth  of  tliis  same 
year,  Sanctomo  received  from  the  Emperor  the  diornity  of 
Udaijiriy  or  grand  minister  of  the  right,  and  in  the  first 
month  of  the  year  1219  he  determined  to  go  in  solemn  state 
to  the  Temple  of  Hachiman  to  return  thanks  to  the  cods 
for  tills  favor,  having  chosen  by  divination  the  hoar  of  eight 
in  the  evening  of  the  twenty-seventh  day  as  an  auspicious 
moment  for  his  purpose.  Before  leaving  his  palace,  he 
caused  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Hada,  to  comb 
and  dress  his  hair ;  as  she  was  doing  thb,  a  hair  fell  out, 
and  he  picked  it  up  and  gave  it  to  his  wife,  saying,  with  a 
lau^h,  *^  Take  this  m  memory  of  me." 

So  he  went  out  with  a  thousand  knights  in  his  train,  and 
his  uncle  and  minister  Yoshitoki  followed  him,  bearing  his 
sword.  Just  as  they  were  about  to  enter  the  temple, 
Yoshitoki  was  seized  with  a  sudden  sickness,  so  he  handed 
the  sword  of  the  Shogun  to  another  noble,  and  returned 
home.  In  the  meanwhile,  Sandtomo,  having  bidden  the 
rest  of  his  train  to  remain  outside,  entered  the  temple  at- 
tended only  by  his  swordbearer ;  and  when  he  had  made 
an  end  of  praying  and  giving  thanks  he  descended  the 
steps  of  the  temple,  and  as  he  went  down,  a  man  sprang 
out  from  behind  a  tree  on  one  side,  and  brandishing  a 
Bword,  cut  down  the  Shogun  and  his  swordbearer,  whose 
heads  he  carried  away.  It  was  now  black  night,  and  both 
wiChin  and  without  the  temple  there  arose  a  great  confusion 
and  uproar ;  none  could  tell  who  had  done  the  deed,  until 
a  loud  voice  was  heard  crying  out,  *^  I  am  Kugiyd !  '* 

Then  Kugiyo,  bearing  the  head  of  Sanctomo,  fled  and 
went  to  the  nouse  of  another  priest,  where  he  ate  some 
food ;  but  even  while  he  ate  his  hand  never  loosened  its 
hold  upon  the  head  of  the  Shogun. 

Now,  Sanctomo  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age  when  he 
died  by  the  hand  of  his  nephew.  At  this  time,  Kugiyd 
had  as  his  disciple  a  youth  of  tender  years,  the  son  of  a 
firiend  of  his ;  so  he'  sent  this  boy  home  and  bade  him  ask 
his  father  for  counsel  and  help.  But  this  man  deceived 
Kugiyd,  saying  that  he  would  go  forth  with  a  company  of 
soldiers  to  meet  him;  and  having  sent  this  message,  he 
privily  reported  the  matter  to  Yoshitoki,  who  bade  him 
take  upon  himself  the  duty  of  punishing  the  murderer  of 
the  Shogun.  Acting  upon  these  orders,  the  false  friend 
pent  a  trusty  fellow  with  five  stalwart  men-at-arms  to  do  the 
deed.  In  the  meantime,  Kugiyd,  who  had  waited  in  vain 
for  the  soldiers  that  had  been  promised  him,  had  crossed 
a  high  mound  which  is  at  the  back  of  the  Temple  of 
Hachiman,  and  was  on  his  way  to  his  friend's  house  when 
he  fell  in  with  the  six  men  who  had  been  sent  to  slay  him. 
A  desperate  fight  arose,  but  Kugiyd  bein^  overpowered, 
was  killed,  and  his  head  was  sent  to  Yoshitoki. 

On  the  following  day  the  Shogun  Sanctomo  was  buried 
with  great  pomp,  and  as  his  hefi^  could  not  be  found,  the 
single  hair  whicn  he  had  jestingly  left  with  his  wife  was 
buried  in  its  stead.  His  grave  may  still  be  seen  at  the 
Temple  of  Jinfukuii. 

This  was  the  end  of  the  dynasty  of  Shoguns  founded  by 
Yoritomo;  only  two  of  his  descendants  succeeded  him, 
»nd  the  three  only  ruled  for  twenty-seven  years. 

Now,  the  great  Ichd  tree,  which  may  be  seen  to  the  left 
of  the  steps  to  this  day,  is  the  very  tree  behind  which 
Kugiyo  hid  himself  to  lie  in  wait  for  tne  Shogun  Sanctomo. 
So  say  tradition  and  my  good  firiend  the  Mayor  of  Kama- 
kura. 


On  the  right-hand  side  of  the  steps  as  yoa  go  up  is  the 
Waka-Miyoj  or  ^  younger  shrine,"  which  was  erected  in 
honor  of  the  deified  Emperor  Nintoku,  the  son  and  sneces- 
sor  of  Ojin,  or  Hachiman,  a  prince  who  made  himself 
famous  in  history  by  a  mild  and  loving  reign.  But  the 
shrine  is  renderea  more  interesting  by  an  episode  in  the  life 
of  the  great  Shogun  Yoritoma 

During  the  long  and  terrible  wars  which  ended  in  his 
mastery  over  the  Empire,  Yoritomo's  best  firiend  and  ablest 
lieutenant  was  his  brother  Yoshitsune.  Later  in  life,  how- 
ever, the  poison  of  slander  came  between  them,  and  Yori- 
tomo's heart  was  turned  against  his  brother  by  the  gnile 
of  a  treacherous  friend.  But  fortune  was  on  the  side  of 
the  elder  brother,  and  Yoshitsun^  was  compelled  to  fly  to 
the  northern  provinces,  whence  he  went  over  to  the  isumd 
of  Ydzo,  and,  as  some  say,  crossed  to  the  mainland.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  his  end  is  shrouded  in  mystery. 

Now,  among  the  ladies  of  Yoshitson^  was  a  certain  woman 
called  Shidzuka  Gozen,  whose  rare  beauty  and  skill  in 
dancing  have  passed  into  a  household  word.  'When 
Yoshitsun^  was  niding  in  the  north,  Yoritomo^  knowing  the 
love  that  his  brother  bore  to  Shidzuka  Giozen,  sent  for  her, 
and  havincr  taken  his  seat  with  his  courtiers  at  the  Younger 
Shrine  of  the  Temple  of  Hachiman,  bade  her  dance  and 
play  before  him ;  and  after  she  had  finished  dancing,  Yori- 
tomo asked  her  to  reveal  Yoshitsun^'s  whereabouts.  Bat 
she  either  knew  not  his  hiding-place  or  was  true  to  her 
trust,  and  neither  threat  nor  persuasion  availed  to  open  her 
lips.  Hence  it  is  that  men  still  point  to  the  Younser 
Snrine  and  tell  how  Yoritomo  sat  there  in  great  state,  Sot 
with  all  his  pomp  failed  to  awe  the  faithful  dame  who  set 
at  nought  the  mi^ht  of  the  Shogun  in  her  love  for  her  lord. 

It  will  readily  be  believed  that  a  holy  place  so  old  and  so 
rich  in  historic  interest  as  this  temple  has  not  been  left 
without  suitable  endowment.  Indeed,  it  ranks  among  the 
richest  foundations  in  the  country.  The  revenue  which  it 
derives  from  its  lands  alone  amounts  to  twenty-five  hundred 
kokus  of  rice  yearly,  and  suffices  to  maintain  a  body  of 
sixty-four  priests,  fifom  abbot  to  acolyte,  for  the  service  of 
the  gods.  Besides  this  regular  income,  there  are  the  ofler* 
ings  of  pil<rrims  and  pious  persons,  and  twice  a  year,  ever 
since  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  custom  was  instituted 
by  the  Emperor  Kam^yama,  the  government  has  paid  a 
small  fee,  in  return  for  the  offering  up  of  prayers  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  officers  neing  sent  by  the 
Shogun's  Grovernment  to  attend  the  service.  Nor  have 
special  gifts  been  wanting  to  beautify  the  temple.  Of 
these,  the  chief  are  the  three  massive  stone  portals  (Tori-i), 
grandly  simple,  standing  in  the  street  leading  up  to  the 
temple,  which  were  erected  by  the  Shogun's  Government 
in  the  year  1668 ;  and  the  more  richly  ornamented  colossal 
stone  lanterns,  which  were  subscribed  for  by  the  merchants 
of  Yeddo  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

Among  the  quaintest  of  the  curiosities  of  the  temple  is  a 
certain  stone  called  Him^Ishi,  or  the  Princess  Stone,  which 
a  freak  of  nature  has  fashioned  into  the  semblance  of  the 
lower  part  of  a  woman's  body.  Whence  it  came  hither,  or 
by  whom  it  was  brought,  tradition  says  not.  It  stands  in 
an  out-of-the-way  part  of  the  grounds,  and  is  surrounded  by 
a  small  paling  on  which  are  hung  paper  exvotos  and  queues 
of  hair,  cut  on  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow,  the  off*erings  of  per- 
sons who  come  to  pray  for  relief  firam  diseases  of  the  loins 
and  lower  part  of  the  body.  Foreigners  have  an  idea  that 
barren  women  come  and  pray  for  children ;  but  the  priests 
claim  no  such  fruit-^ving  virtue  for  the  stone,  and  certainly 
they  would  be  vastly  shocked  to  hear  their  Princess  called 
by  the  vulgar  name  she  bears  in  the  vile  jargon  spoken  at 
Yokohama.  Many  and  various,  indeed,  are  uie  traps  into 
which  that  same  dialect  leads  the  unwary  foreigner,  who  at 
one  moment  is,  in  the  innocence  of  his  heart,  using  lan- 
guage that  would  disgrace  the  most  foul-mouthed  bargee, 
and  at  the  next,  with  the  utmost  courtesy,  addresses  his 
groom  as  <^  my  lord,"  and  promises  to  have  the  honor  of 
humbly  ofiering  up  to  his  lordship  a  sound  thrashing,  a 

Eromise  which  his  unfortunate  lordsnip  knows  will  faithfiilly 
e  performed. 
A  little  beyond  the  Princess  Stone  is  a  small  wicket^ 
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which  leads  us  out  of  the  temple  grounds,  in  which  we  haxse 
loitered  so  lon^,  into  a  plain  of  rice-fields.  On  this  plain 
stood  the  fashionable  part  of  the  old  city  of  Kamakura. 
Here  were  the  palaces  of  the  Shoguns  of  the  Minamoto  and 
Ashikaga  dynasties,  and  of  the  not  less  powerful  house  of 
Hojd.  Not  a  stick,  not  a  stone  remains  to  mark  the  different 
sites,  the  tradition  of  which  alone  remains  —  all  is  under 
tillage;  so  that  the  worthy  mayor  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
follow  when  he  traces  out  accurately  the  limits  of  each 
palace,  and  waxes  enthusiastic  in  his  description  of  what 
ther  must  have  been. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  which  rises  over  against  us  runs 
the  little  river  Nam^ri,  concerning;  which  rather  a  droll 
story  is  told.  In  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when 
Hojo  Tokiyori  was  at  the  head  of  the  administration,  there 
lived  a  certain  officer  named  Aoto  Say^mon  Fujitsuna. 
One  nizht  thb  man  was  going  to  his  duties  at  the  palace, 
and  while  he  was  crossing  the  river,  as  ill-luck  would  have 
it,  he  dropped  out  of  his  fiintpand-steel  pouch  ten  copper 
cash,  wliich  feU  into  the  water.  Althougn  this  was  a  trifle, 
which  he  might  have  passed  on  \rithout  heeding,  he  went 
at  once  into  the  shop  of  a  merchant  hard  by,  and  having 
bought  ten  torches,  for  which  he  paid  fifty  cash,  caused  a 
search  to  be  made  tor  the  ten  cash,  which  were  soon  found. 
When  they  saw  this,  the  people  all  laughed  at  him  for 
wasting  iifly  cash  in  torches  that  he  might  get  back  ten.  But 
Aoto,  fi-owning,  answered :  ^*-  Fools !  Ye  know  not  what  is 
real  waste,  nor  do  ye  care  for  the  good  of  the  people.  If  I 
had  not  just  now  sou<;ht  for  those  ten  cash,  they  would  have 
sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  river,  and  would  have  profited  no 
man.  These  fifly  cash  that  I  spent  in  torches  are  this 
merchant's  gain  —  what  is  the  difference  betwixt  him  and 
me  ?  As  it  18,  not  one  of  the  sixty  cash  has  been  lost  to  the 
world." 

So  he  snapped  his  fingers  with  scorn  at  the  people,  whose 
laughter  was  changed  to  admiration.  Now,  wnen  this  story 
came  to  the  ears  of  Hojo  Tokiyori,  he  was  g^atly  pleased, 
and  having  summoned  Aoto  to  his  presence,  he  promoted 
him  to  high  office — probably  not  in  the  finance  department. 

In  Indian  file  we  follow  our  guide  along  the  narrow  raised 
paths  which  intersect  the  paddy-fields,  making  for  the 
wooded  hills,  among  which  lies  hidden  and  almost  forgotten 
a  simple  little  stone  monument,  which  marks  the  'grave  of 
the  mighty  Yoritomo.  No  grand  temple,  rich  with  gold 
lacauer  and  bronze  and  cunninor  workmanship,  such  as  we 
see  m  the  burial-grounds  of  the  Shoguns  at  Yeddo,  surrounds 
the  spot,  the  whereabouts  of  which  is  unknown  to  the  vul- 
gar throng.  The  memorial  b  but  a  simple  erection  of 
Ui^sh  stones  in  tiers,  which  would  long  since  have  fallen 
down  had  it  not  been  for  the  pious  care  of  the  Princes  of 
Satsuma,  who  have  surrounded  it  with  a  stone  fence ;  but 
the  «ame  of  Yoritomo  will  live  in  Japanese  history  lon^ 
afler  the  grand  cemeteries  of  Yeddo  shall  have  crumbled 
into  dust. 

Near  the  grave  of  Yoritomo  are  three  caves.  Two  of 
these  are  merely  known  as  bmial-places  of  ancestors  of  the 
Satsuma  and  Choshiu  princes  *,  but  the  third  is  a  place  of 
greater  interest,  having  been  the  prison  and  scene  of  the 
murder  of  the  unhappy  Prince  Moriyoshi,  whose  wrongs 
and  sorrows  form  one  of  the  most  romantic  episodes  of 
Japanese  history. 

The  days  of  the  Emperor  Daigo  U.,  who  reigned  in  the 
middle  ot  the  fourteenth  century,  were  troubled  by  civil 
war,  and  for  an  interval  of  two  years  he  was  even  dethroned, 
and  another  em[)eror  was  set  up  in  his  stead.  In  the  end, 
however,  his  cause  triumphed,  and  this  owing  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  valor  and  wisdom  of  his  own  son.  Prince 
Horiyoshi,  whom  he  appointed  to  be  Shogun.  Now  there 
was  a  certain  powerful  noble,  named  Takauji,  who  enjoyed 
hi^h  favor  witn  the  Emperor,  by  whom  he  had  been  ap- 

Sinted  to  a  niilitary  rank  inferior  only  to  that  of  Prince 
oriyoshL  This  Takauii  hated  Prince  Moriyoshi,  and 
C0Tete<l  his  ofiice,  while  Moriyoshi  looked  with  an  evil  eye 
upon  Takauji,  whom  he  stispected  of  treasonable  designs. 
In  this  fend  the  Emperor  inclined  his  ear  rather  to  his 
minister  than  to  his  son,  whom  he  souprht  to  remove  firom 
the  supreme  command.    When  Moriyshi  saw  this,  he  re- 


monstrated with  his  father,  saying :  "  Verily,  the  heart  of 
Takauji  is  crooked,  and  I  fear  that  if  your  Majesty  raises 
him  to  power,  he  will  become  a  rebel  like  those  whom  we  have 
defeated.  Your  Majesty  knows  the  proverb,  '  It  is  useless 
to  drive  the  wolf  from  the  front  door,  and  let  in  the  ti^er  at 
the  back  gate.'  So  long  as  this  man  lives,  your  Majesty's 
pillow  wiU  know  no  rest.  Let  your  servant  collect  an  army, 
and  until  I  shall  have  punished  this  traitor,  I  will  not  re- 
turn to  my  duties  as  hign-priest  of  Hiyeizan." 

But  the  Emperor  would  not  listen  to  the  words  of  Mori- 
yoshi, but  continued  to  place  all  his  trust  in  Takauji.  In 
the  year  1334,  the  Emperor,  who  was  now  given  up  to  wine 
and  women,  and  was  completely  under  the  control  of 
Takauji,  banished  his  son  Moriyoshi  to  Kamakura,  and 
caused  him  to  be  imprisoned  in  a  cave  in  the  hill-side  over 
the  valley  called  Nikaidd.  In  this  dark  and  noisome  hole, 
where  he  lived  accompanied  only  by  two  faithful  ladies, 
the  exiled  prince  passed  his  time  in  studying  the  sacred 
books  by  the  light  of  a  torch.  But  Takauji  was  not  yet 
content,  but  was  bent  upon  the  murder  of  his  fo^.  Accoi-d- 
ingly,  in  the  following  year,  he  went  himself  to  Kamakura, 
and  havinor  arranged  his  plans,  chose  a  certain  knight 
called  Fuchib^  to  carry  them  out. 

(in  the  twenty-third  day  of  the  seventh  month,  Fuchibe,  with 
six  followers,  set  out  to  do  the  deed,  and  having  arrived  at  the 
cave,  found  Morivoshi,  as  was  his  wont,  engrossed  in  study. 
At  first  the  muraerer  made  *  a  show  of  treating  the  prince 
with  great  respect,  and  pretended  that  he  had  brought  a 
palanauin  that  he  might  escort  him  away  from  his  prison. 
But  Moriyoshi  said :  ^*  Nay,  not  to  escort  me,  but  to  slay  me 
hast  thou  come,"  and  springing  upon  Fuchibe,  tried  to  seize 
his  sword.  Then  Fuchibe  turning  his  sword,  struck  the 
prince  upon  the  knees,  and  he,  wesdcened  in  body  by  suffer- 
ing, which  had  failed  to  quell  his  spirit,  fell  forward.  Before 
he  could  rise  Fuchibe  rushed  upon  him,  and  bestriding  his 
body,  drew  a  dirk,  with  which  he  tried  to  cut  off  his  head. 
But  the  prince  shrugging  his  shoulders  so  as  to  shorten  his 
neck,  seized  the  point  of  the  dirk  with  his  teeth.  In  the 
struggle  for  the  dirk  the  point  of  it  was  broken,  and  more 
than  an  inch  remained  in  Moriyoshi's  mouth.  At  last  Fu- 
chibe threw  away  the  dirk,  and  drawing  a  short  sword, 
stabbed  the  prince  twice  in  the  breast,  and  then  seizing  him 
by  the  hair,  struck  off  his  head.  Fuchibe  rushed  out  of 
the  cell,  carrying  his  bloody  trophy  in  his  hand ;  but  when 
he  examinea  the  head  in  the  daylight,  the  eyes  were  as 
those  of  a  living  mau,  and  the  teeth  were  still  fastened  upon 
the  point  of  the  broken  dirk.  Not  liking  to  sho^^  so  ghast- 
ly an  object  to  his  suborner,  the  murderer  fiung  the  head  into 
a  bamboo  grove  hard  by ;  and  while  the  body  and  head 
were  yet  warm,  and  before  the  eyes  had  become  glazed,  tlie 
chief  priest  of  the  temple  called  Kichikdin,  took  the  remains 
and  piously  buried  them. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  Emperor  had  cause  to  regret 
his  son  and  to  mourn  over  his  folly  in  trusting  to  the  faith- 
less Takauji ;  but  with  his  fate  we  have  nothing  further  to 
do.  A  shrine  of  fair  white  wood  has  recently  been  erected 
in  honor  of  Prince  Moriyoshi,  with  two  lesser  shrines  for  the 
two  ladies  whose  love  cheered  his  banishment,  and  who  af- 
ter his  death  returned  to  Kiyoto ;  and  attached  to  the  shrine  is 
a  lodge  where  the  Emperor  may  rest  should  he  ever  be  moved 
to  come  and  visit  the  site.  The  priest  of  Richikoin  —  a 
temple  of  which  a  few  remains  may  yet  be  seen  at  the  foot 
of  a  hill  not  far  off —  placed  a  stone  to  mark  the  place  in 
the  bamboo  grove  where  he  picked  up  the  head ;  and  he  set 
another  stone  and  planted  a  fii^tree  on  the  top  of  the  hill  on 
which  his  temple  stood,  to  show  the  spot  where  he  buried 
the  murdered  prince.  A  steep  ffight  of  steps  leads  up  to 
this  venerable  tree,  from  under  the  shadow  of  which  tnere 
is  a  glorious  view  over  the  hills  and  plain  of  Kamakura. 

It  was  now  nearly  sunset,  and  so  we  wended  our  way 
homewards.  On  arriving  at  the  inn  I  found  that  two  other 
travellers  had  arrived.  Englishmen,  one  of  whom  was  known 
to  me ;  and  as  their  stores  had  not  come,  they  must  have 
gone  supperless  to  bed,  or,  at  all  events,  must  have  put  up 
with  a  sorry  meal  of  boiled  rice  and  salt  fish,  had  they  not 
fallen  in  with  me.  So  we  made  common  cause,  and  spent  a 
very  merry  evening. 
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The  next  day  turned  out  to  be  hopelessly  wet.  The  rain 
feU  m  sheets,  defying  all  protection  m  the  shape  of  water- 

?-oof8.  My  companions  of  the  night  before  had  to  start  for 
okohama  in  spite  of  the  weather,  for  one  of  them  had  to 
catch  a  stean^er ;  so  I  was  left  alone  to  amuse  myself  as  best 
I  might,  translating  the  scraps  of  history  which  I  have 
given  above,  and  wondering  at  the  inscriptions  with  which 
former  travellers  have  decorated  the  inn  walls.  The  Germans 
idways  appear  to  me  to  be  the  greatest  seekers  of  pencil 
immortahty.  No  place  is  too  sacred,  none  too  mean  for 
them  to  scrawl  over  with  their  names  and  pleasantries. 

One  piece  of  doggerel  has  pleased  its  author  so  much  ihat 
I  have  found  it  repeated  over  and  over  again :  — 

Earl  ans  sachsen 
Wo  die  schrenen  madchen  wachsen. 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  Swiss  wit :  — 

Vive  la  Conf<^d^ration  Swisse. 
(Here  foUows  three  names.) 
Nous  maintiendrons  la  dive  boateille^ 
La  vieille  pipe  et  le  pot  federal. 

Next  comes  ^  The  Marquis  Ghisholm  and  a  lot  more,  all 
Dryboots."  Now,  the  Marquis  Ghisholm  I  have  ascertained 
to  oe  a  negro  living  at  Yokomaha,  and  the  Dryboots'  joke 
is  of  course  a  playlul  allusion  to  the  great  Buddha,  '*  Dai 
Butsu,"  which  is  near  here. 

With  the  morning  came  bright  sunshine,  dispelling  all  the 
clouds  of  weary  boredom  which  had  gathered  round  me 
during  the  last  twenty-four  hours  of  impatient  chafing  under 
imprisonment  in  a  sixth-rate  native  inn.  At  eight  o'clock 
I  rode  off,  having  taken  leave  of  the  good-natured  mayor, 
with  many  thanks  for  his  kindness.  A  short  canter  throu<;h 
the  keen  morning  air  brought  me  to  the  little  village  of  Fu- 
kazawa,  where  the  great  bronze  Buddha  sits,  sedet  (Elemumr 

Sue  sedebU.  The  £l^t  time  I  saw  it,  in  the  autumn  of  1866, 
lie  approach  to  it  lay  along  an  avenue  of  grand  old  ever- 
green trees,  and  the  effect  of  the  colossus,  when  seen  from 
me  beginning  of  the  avenue,  was  most  striking.  Now,  un- 
happily, the  trees  have  been  cut  down  by  the  avarice  of  the 
pnests,  who  grudged  the  little  bit  of  soil  which  might  bear 
a  few  more  vegetables,  and  who  took  advantage  of  the  revo- 
lution to  pretend  that  the  trees  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
soldiery.  The  beautiful  coup  d'ail  is  lost,  but  the  figure 
must  always  rank  among  the  most  wonderful  monuments  of 
the  world.  As  a  work  of  art,  its  chief  merit  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  expression  of  calm  dignity  and  repose  in  the  face, 
which  is  enhanced  by  the  huge  proportions  and  boldness  of 
execution.  Travellers  in  Siam  talk  about  gigantic  Buddhas 
one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  hi0;h,  plated  over  with  gold,  and 
having  feet  of  motherK)f-pearl,  but  I  defy  any  countrv  to 
produce  a  nobler  figure  than  this.  The  proportions  of  the 
statue  are  given  as  follows  in  a  rough  print  sold  by  the 
priest  on  the  spot :  — 


Ft.  In. 

Height  of  the  statue ....  50  0 
From  the  hair  to  the 

knees 42  0 

Ronnd  the  base 96  0 

Height  of  pedestal 4  5 

Length  of  face 8  5 

Breadth  from  ear  to  ear.  18  0 
Silver  boss  on  forehead, 

the  gift  of  the  widow 

of  a  rich  merchant  at 

Yeddo 1  6 

Eyes,  long 4  0 

The  story  of  the  erection  of  the  great  Buddha  is  one 
more  tale  of  woman's  love.  Durin^uie  civil  wars  of  the 
twelfUi  century,  the  great  statue  of  Buddha  which  stood  at 
Nara,  one  of  the  ancient  capitals  of  the  empire,  had  been 
destroyed,  and  a  certain  priest,  seeing  this,  undertook  a 
pilgrimage  through  the  empire,  begging  alms  wherever  he 
went,  until  at  last  he  had  collected  sufficient  money  to  erect  a 
new  image*    Upon  the  occasion  of  the  festivals  held  in  honor 


Ft.  In. 

Eyebrows 4    2 

Ears,  long 6    6 

Nose,  long 8    8 

Nose,   across 2    3 

Mouth 8  2i 

Locks  of  hair  830  in 
number  8  inches  high, 
and  1  foot  in  diame- 
ter 

Knees,  across 86    0 

The  thumb,  ronnd 8    0 


of  its  completion,  the  emperor  ordered  the  Shc^un  YoritoiDo 
to  superintend  the  ceremonies,  during  which  he  was  strndc 
by  the  ambition  to  set  up  a  like  statue  in  his  own  eastern 
provinces,  for  the  protection  and  welfare  of  his  family  and 
clansmen.      Ywitomo  died  without  having  fulfilled  his  in^ 
tention,  which,  however,  had  been  made  known  to  his  wife 
and  to  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  palace  named  Ita.  Upon  the 
death  of  Yoritomo,  Ita,  protected  by  the  Shogun  and  by  Yon- 
itomo's  widow,  who  had  now  become  a  nun,  and  enjoyed  bo 
great  political  power  that  she  is  known  in  history  as  the  Nnn- 
Shogun,  set  forth  on  a  pilgrimage,  during  which  she  collected 
a  sum  of  money  which  enabled  her  to  erect  a  great  wooden 
Buddha,  and  a  temple  to  hold  it,  which  were  consecrated  in 
the  yearl  228,  a.d.   But  there  came  a  great  typhoon,  in  which 
the  temple  was  blown  down,  and  the  wooden  image,  exposed 
to  the  rain  and  the  weather,  soon  began   to  rot  away. 
Nothing  daunted,  Ita  only  determined  to  try  again,  and 
this  time  she  resolved  that  her  work  should  be  more  lastr 
ing.    Having  obtained  the  Shogun's  leave,  she  started  on  a 
new  pilgrimage,  and  so  successful  was  she,  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  half  of  the  thirteenth  centmy  she 
erected  tne  present  bronze  figure,  together  with  a  grand 
hall  and  a  gate  with  two  guardian  go&.    In  the  year  1495 
all  the  buildings  were  destroyed  and  washed  away  by  a 
tidal  wave  which  swept  over  the  country,  and  the  gieat 
Buddha,  with  his  pedestal,  alone  remained  standing.     Bnt 
the  place  became  deserted  and  overgrown  with  grass  and 
rank  vegetation,  so  that  its  existence  was.  almost  forgotten, 
until,  some  two  hundred  years  later,  it  was  cleared  of  the 
rubbish  and  brushwood  by  a  famous  priest  called  Yuten, 
aided  by  a  firiend  from  Yeddo.    These  two  btdlt  a  small 
temple  by  the  side  of  the  great  image,  in  which  they  col- 
lected as  relics  all  f^t  remained  of  uie  former  temple,  and 
of  a  still  older  shrine  called  Shdjdsenji,  which  hod  stood 
upon  the  same  spot  since  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century,  and  which  had  been  famous  in  its  day  as  the  re- 
pository of  certain  precious  copies  of  the  Buddhist  sacred 
books,  and  of  other  relics  which  had  been  brought  from 
China. 

The  inside  of  the  great  Buddha  is  fitted  np  as  a  chapel, 
in  which  is  laid  up  a  small  shrine  containing  an  image 
of  the  god  Shaka  Niyorai,  which  was  once  the  property 
and  family  ^od  of  the  Shogun  Yoritomo.  The  walls  are 
much  defiled  with  the  names  and  inscriptions  of  foreign  visi- 
tors, who  have  not  even  spared  the  stone  on  which  is  graven 
the  prayer,  "iVomti  Armda  Butsu" — "Save  us,  eternal 
Buddha." 

I  could  not  learn  the  name  of  the  artist  to  whom  the 
credit  of  the  great  work  is  due,  but  he  is  said  to  have  been 
the  ancestor  of  one  Ono  Groroydmon,  a  man  now  living  in 
the  west  of  the  province  of  Kadzusa. 

In  the  old  days  there  were  two  other  colossal  bronze 
Buddhas  in  Japan.  The  one  at  Nara  and  the  other  at 
KiyOto ;  but  the  latter,  which  was  only  erected  in  the  year 
1590,  having  been  much  damaged  by  a  severe  earthquake, 
was  melted  down  and  minted  and  replaced  by  a  wooden 
figure  in  the  year  1662.  The  imagd  which  I  have  been 
describing  was  the  least  of  the  three,  indeed  the  one  at 
Nara  is  said,  by  a  popular  fiction,  to  be  so  big  that  a  man 
may  crawl  up  its  nostril ;  but  all  men  are  agr^d  that  the 
big  Buddha  near  Kamakura  is  much  the  most  beautiful  to 
see,  for  the  Nara  Buddha  is  inside  a  temple,  so  that  it  can- 
not be  seen  in  detail,  while  this  one,  stanoing  out  in  the  open 
air,  may  be  looked  upon  from  a  distance,  which  enables  the 
eye  to  compass  it.  The  first  time  I  came  here  the  genius 
of  the  pUvce  was  a  venerable  priest,  nearly,  if  not  quite,  a 
century  old,  certainly  the  oldest  man  to  look  at  that  I  ever 
beheld,  and  all  the  more  remarkable  in  that  it  is  rare  to  see 
persons  of  very  advanced  age  in  this  country.  Indeed,  I 
doubt  whether  the  Japanese  are  in  general  a  very  lon^ 
lived  race,  although  for  many  of  their  heroes  in  the  dark 
ages  they  are  fond  of  claiming  the  honor  of  years.  One 
famous  minister  there  was  who  died  in  the  fourth  century, 
having  lived,  as  we  are  told,  no  less  than  three  hundred 
and  seventeen  years,  during  two  hundred  and  forty  of 
which  he  was  the  chief  minister  of  six  successive  em- 
perors 1      Like  the  avenue  of  trees  the  old  priest  has  dis* 
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appeared  and  both  haye  left  a  void  in  the  picturesqueness 
of  the  place. 

Can  any  thin^be  more  loTel/  in  its  way  than  the  ride 
from  the  (rreat  Buddha  over  the  richly-wooded  hills  to  the 
sea  ?  And  then  it  is  such  a  heavenly  day  1  such  a  pure 
atmosphere  I  The  sea,  most  treacherous  of  all  seas,  lies 
calm  and  blue  before  us,  breaking  in  lazy  ripples  upon  the 
dazzling  beach,  and  lookinc^  fts  innocent  and  peaceful 
as  though  it  had  never  engulfed  ships  and  men  and  cargo, 
nor  sent  up  a  great,  cruel  tidal-wave  to  sweep  whole  town- 
ships and  villages  to  destruction  before  it.  On  the  left  are 
the  wood-crowned  heights  and  cliffs,  now  bright  with  the 
many  colors  of  autumn ;  to  the  right,  in  front  of  us,  is  the 
lovefy  island  of  Enoshima,  with  its  armor  of  rocks  and 
crest  of  fir-trees ;  and  beyond  that  a^ain  are  tha  distant 
mountains  above  which  stands  out  Fujiyama,  the  Peerless, 
its  point  just  be^nning  to  be  capped  with  snow,  from 
which,  during  the  neat  of  summer,  in  spite  of  its  thirteen 
thoasand  feet,  it  is  auite  free.  From  the  hill-sides  three  or 
four  streamlets,  swollen  by  heavy  rains,  come  purling  down 
to  die  sea,  and  into  one  oi  these  Shiraki's  little  horse,  who 
had  probably  only  been  waiting  for  a  convenient  oppor- 
tunity to  show  his  power,  quietly  landed  my  unfortunate 
scribe,  who  had  been  giving  many  signs  of  suffering  under 
the  unwonted  exercise  he  had  undergone.  The  bottom  was 
loft,  however,  and  so  was  Shiraki,  so  there  were  no  bones 
broken  and  no  damage  done. 

One  of  these  little  rivers  is  called  the  Yukiai^awa,  or 
River  of  Meeting,  from  the  following  story  :  —  There  is  a 
certain  Buddhist  sect  called  the  sect  of  Nichiren,  after  its 
founder,  a  priest  who  came  and  took  up  his  abode  at  Kama- 
kura  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  This  Nichi- 
ren, not  content  with  preaching  his  own  doctrine,  must 
needs  teach  that  all  other  sects  were  damnable  heresies,  and  in 
to  doing  he  certainly  did  not  show  the  wisdom  of  the  ser- 
pent, for  Hojd  Tokiyori,  who  was  then  ruling  the  country, 
was  himself  a  priest  of  the  Zen  sect.  At  last  he  became  so 
troublesome  and  made  so  great  a  disturbance  in  the  city, 
that  Tokiyori  lost  patience  and  ordered  him  to  be  executed 
for  a  pestilent  fellow.  So  Nichiren  was  carried  off  to  the 
village  of  Katase,  opposite  Enoshima,  to  the  spot  where 
the  temple  Riyukoji  now  stands,  and  the  executioner's 
leathern  carpet  having  been  spread,  he  knelt  down  and 
stretched  out  his  neck  to  receive  the  fatal  blow.  The  sword 
was  raised  in  the  air,  and  the  headsman  was  poising  it  be- 
fore striking,  when  suddenly  the  blade,  by  a  miracle,  was 
snapped  in  two,  and  the  presiding  officer,  amazed  by  the 
'  portent,  stopped  the  execution  until  he  should  have  taken 
Tokiyori's  pleasure  in  the  matter ;  for  he  felt  that  of  a  sure- 
ty diis  was  no  common  accident.  So  he  sent  off  a  messen- 
ger with  all  speed  to  Kamakura  to  make  known  what  had 
Happened.  In  the  meanwhile  Tokiyori,  on  his  side,  had 
been  warned  by  a  miracle  not  to  slay  Nichiren,  and  had 
also  despatched  a  messenger  to  stay  the  execution,  and  the 
two  messenirers  met  at  this  little  river,  which  was  called  the 
River  of  Meeting  from  that  day  forth.  The  day  fixed  for 
the  execution  was  the  twelfth  aay  of  the  ninth  month  of  the 
year,  and  the  anniversary  is  still  kept  as  a  great  holiday,  on 
which  people  fiock  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  the  Tem- 
ple of  Riyuk6ji,  the  main  hall  of  which  is  yet  called  the  Hall 
of  the  Leathern  Carpet ;  for  Nichiren's  teaching  prospered 
greatly,  and  his  sect  has  spread  itself  over  the  whole  em- 
pire, "  being  looked  upon  "  (as  a  Japanese  treatise  upon  the 
Buddhist  sect  says)  /*  with  as  much  affection  as  a  cloud  in 
time  of  drought." 

Before  crossing  the  narrow  strip  of  sand  which  now  joins 
the  island  of  Enoshima  to  the  muinland  at  the  pretty  little 
tillage  of  Katase,  we  must  travel  backwards  a  long  journey 
of  many  centuries  into  the  realms  of  myth-land. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  centuiy  the  tract  of  land  in 
^^h  the  city  of  Kamakura  was  a^rwards  built  was  a 
▼ast  inland  lake,  inhabited  by  an  evil  dragon,  the  scourge 
of  the  surrounding  countrv.  His  meat  was  the  fies^h  of 
babes  and  sucklings,  his  drink  their  blood.  Now,  there  lived 
bythelake  a  certain  rich  man  who  had  sixteen  children, 
^▼ery  one  of  whom  the  dra^n  stole  and  ate ;  so  the  father, 
tnoorning  over  the  bss  of  his  darlings,  changed  his  place  of 


abode,  and  having  collected  the  bones  of  his  children  buried 
them  at  a  spot  still  called  Chdja-dzuka,  or'*  the  rich  man's 
grave."  Tlien  the  dragon  devoured  the  children  of  the 
peasants,  who  also  fled  in  terror  to  a  place  which  they  called 
koshigoy^,  or  "  the  place  to  which  the  children's  corpses 
were  removed,"  because  they  carried  the  remains  of  tneir 
little  ones  with  them.  After  this  the  people  consulted  to- 
gether, and  agreed  every  year  to  offer  up  a  child  as  a  living 
sacrifice  to  the  dragon,  which  used  to  come  and  fetch  its  vic- 
tim at  a  s^t  at  the  village  of  Katas^  which  is  still  called 
Tatsu-no-Kuchi,  or  "  the  dragon's  mouth."  This  went  on 
for  some  years,  and  the  people  were  sorely  afflicted  at  hav- 
ing to  pay  the  tribute  of  tneir  own  bone  and  flesh  to  the 
monster.  At  last,  in  the  year  552,  there  came  a  storm  of 
^under  and  lightning,  which  lasted  twelve  days  ;  the  heav- 
ens rained  stones,  and  the  sea  was  troubled,  and  sand  and 
stones  were  stirred  up  frt)m  the  bottom  of  the  deep.  Then 
the  island  of  Enoshima  rose  out  of  the  sea,  and  twelve 
cormorants  came  and  flitted  about  its  rocks,  whence  it  is  also 
called  U-Kitaru-jima,  "  the  island  to  which  the  cormorants 
came."  At  the  same  time  a  beautiful  and  shining  figure 
of  the  goddess  Benzaiten  was  seen  to  descend  and  dwell 
upon  the  island.  When  the  evil  dragon  saw  this,  he  was 
overawed  by  the  divine  power,  ana  his  cruel  heart  was 
changed,  so  that  he  became  a  patron  saint  of  the  neigh- 
boring country,  and  a  shrine  was  erected  to  him  at  Tatsur 
no-Kuclii,  or  the  dragon's  month,  where  the  peasants  of 
the  district  still  worship  and  pray.  Further,  as  some  say, 
after  he  had  repented  of  his  evil  ways,  the  dragon  married 
the  beautiful  Benzaiten,  the  goddess  of  mercy. 

Benzaiten,  or  Berten,  as  she  is  more  vulgarly  called,  is 
the  special  patroness  of  the  island  of  Enoshima  ;  she  is  rep- 
resented wearing  a  jewelled  cap,  in  the  centre  of  which  is 
a  white  snake,  the  nead  of  the  snake  being  as  the  head  of 
an  old  man  with  white  eyebrows.  She  has  eight  hands ; 
in  her  left  hands  she  carries  a  precious  ball,  a  spear,  a  pre- 
cious wheel,  and  a  bow ;  and  in  her  right  hands  a  sword,  a 
sceptre,  a  key,  and  an  arrow.  Fifteen  attendant  spirits 
minister  to  her.  Above  all  things,  as  you  value  your 
worldly  prosperity,  be  sure  that  you  pay  due  reverence  to  the 
goddess  Benzaiten,  for  he  who  serves  her  faithfully,  will 
find  his  poverty  chanored  into  wealth. 

The  little  fishing  village  at  the  entrance  to  the  island  of 
Enoshima  reminds  one  strongly  of  some  small  hamlet  on 
the  Norman  coast  There  are  the  same  steep  slippery 
streets,  roughly-paved  with  irregular  stones,  the  same  smell 
of  fish,  the  some  amphibious  population.  The  shops  are 
all  for  the  sale  of  shells,  dried  nsh,  corallines,  and,  above 
all,  for  that  most  beautiihl  of  all  prodifces  of  the  sea,  the 
Hosugaiy  the  work  of  some  silk-worm  of  the  deep,  which 
looks  like  sheaves  of  the  purest  spun  glass,  fastened  together 
by  a  spon<^,  shell-covered  cement  at  one  end.  I  do  not  know 
its  scientific  name,  but  I  believe  that  naturalists  esteem  it 
as  a  thing  of  great  price.  The  likeness  to  a  French  fishing 
village  is  strengthened  by  the  stalls  for  the  sale  of  votive 
tablets,  made  of  many-colored  shells,  to  be  hung  up  at  the 
shrine  of  the  goddess,  or  carried  home  as  a  fairing  to  wife, 
sweetheart,  or  children.  The  place  might  be  called  Notre 
Dame  de  .Grace,  were  it  not  for  the  strange  tongue  and  the 
strange  garments. 

Lovely  as  is  the  little  island,  which,  as  the  legend  says, 
sprang  during  some  volcanic  upheaval  from  the  sea,  its 
temples  are  unworthy  of  it  and  of  the  beautiful  goddess  in 
whose  honor  they  were  built.  The  Buddhist  priests,  who 
swarm  here,  are  rather  unhappy  just  now,  for  they  dread 
diiiestablishment  at  the  hands  of  a  parental  government, 
which  is  showing  signs  of  declaring  that  the  time  religion 
of  the  country  is  the  Shinto,  the  indigenous  faith.  In  this 
case  the  poor  shavelings  will  be  swept  away,  with  all  their 
host  of  imported  gods  and  goddesses,  whose  images  will  be 
replaced  by  the  simple  mirror,  which  is  the  emblem  of  the 
Shintd  divinity,  ana  Berten  will  have  to  admit  that  she  is 
but  an  usurper  in  the  island,  which  ri^htfiiUy  belongs  to  the 
goddess  Uga,  the  daughter  of  the  god  Sosanod,  who  repre- 
sents the  principle  of  evil  in  the  Japanese  mythology. 

But  this  question  of  the  contest  between  the  two  faiths  is 
too  long  and  too  intricate  a  subject  to  be  more  than  alluded 
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to  in  passing.  For  the  present  Berten  still  reigns  at 
Enoshima,  and  we  must  scramble  over  the  hill  to  visit  her 
famous  cave,  a  dark  grotto  about  six  hundred  yards  long, 
the  tide-washed  approach  to  which  is  rather  slippery  and 
awkward  walking.  There  is  not  much  to  say  about  the 
cave,  but  the  gloom  givesan  air  of  romantic  mystery  to 
the  Utanles  which  the  attendant  priest  recites  by  the  dim 
light  of  a*  single  paper  lantern  hung  up  before  the  altar. 
Outside  the  cave,  a  whole  company  of  divers,  men  and 
boys,  are  always  in  waiting  to  astonish  travellers  with  their 
feats,  which  are  really  remarkable,  although  the  lobsters 
and  aioahi  (a  kind  of  shell-fish  much  affected  by  Japanese 
gourmets)  which  they  bring  up  have  been  placed  in  wicker 
baskets  beforehand.  Who  hides,  finds.  When  the  fiin 
was  at  its  highest,  and  a  few  copper  coins  thrown  into  the 
sea  had  made  some  twenty  or  thirty  little  brown  urchins 
tumble  in  all  together,  there  suddenly  arose  such  a  yelling, 
such  a  splashing,  and  such  diving  in  pure  terror,  that  I 
fancied  the  water  must  be  bewitched.  The  innocent  cause 
of  the  tumult  was  dog  Lion,  who,  moved  by  a  spirit  of  em- 
ulation, or  perhaps  by  the  ambition  of  retrieving  some  par- 
ticularly small  boy,  had  jumped  in  too,  and  was  cheerfully 
swimming  about  in  the  midst  of  the  throng.  A  shark  in 
the  Thames  at  Eton  could  not  have  caused  a  greater  aston- 
ishment and  fright  than  a  dog  that  would  face  the  water 
did  here  at  Enoshima.  *'The  Devil  take  the  hindmost" 
was  ihid  order  of  the  day,  and  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to 
write  this,  Lion  was  left  in  solitary  enjoyment  of  his  bath. 


THE  DUG  DE  PERSIGNY. 

Death  had  made  a  solitude  around  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon before  the  last  calamities  of  his  dynasty  and  his 
empire  had  thinned  the  raujks  of  those  flatterers  and  accom- 
plices whose  fidelity,  like  the  dial,  courts  only  the  serene 
and  sunny  hours.  Even  at  the  full  meridian  of  its  glory, 
the  Second  Empire  was  said  by  its  adepts  to  own  but  a  sin- 
gle pure  Bonapartist  among  its  followers.  M.  de  Morn^  and 
others  might  be  within  the  tables  of  imperial  consangmnity, 
but  they  were  Imperialists  by  accident  and  luck  rather  than 
by  principle  and  conviction.  As  for  the  Bouhers,  the  Bil- 
lauUs,  the  Magnes,  and  the  Baroches,  they  were  simply  law- 
yers and  men  of  business  who  lent  their  tongues,  their  wits, 
and  their  consciences,  at  a  rate  of  interest  proportioned  to 
the  risk  of  the  security,  and  who  would  have  accepted  service 
under  any  master  who  could  make  it  worth  their  while  to  ren- 
der unto  Caesar  the  things  that  were  not  Gsesar's.  With  a 
few  exceptions,  the  dispersed  survivors  of  the  downfall  are 
mere  creatures  out  of  place,  who  saved  little  or  nothing 
from  the  spoils,  and  who  are  doomed  to  end,  as  they  began, 
needy  speculators  in  national  misfortune.  Among  the  sum- 
mer friends  of  prosperity  and  power,  the  Due  de  Persi^ny 
shone  out  with  a  lustre  all  his  own.  He  was  the  Bayard  of 
a  class  so  well  described  in  a  melancholy  passage  of  the 
*'  Life  of  Julius  Caesar,"  in  which  the  imperial  historian  ex- 
cuses and  explains  the  character  of  his  hero's  associates. 
Although,  according  to  Chamfort,  the  way  to  please  a  man 
of  quaUty  is  not  to  save  his  life  or  his  honor,  out  to  ^  make 
him  a  genealogy,"  we  shall  not  attempt  to  pay  so  thankless 
a  posthumous  compliment  to  the  departed  nobleman.  That 
his  paternal  name  was  Fialin ;  that  at  one  period  of  his 
versatile  life  he  "  resumed  "  the  title  of  Viscount,  which  it 
seems  his  family  had  dropped,  and  dropped  the  name  of 
Fialin,  which  his  family  had  worn  for  a  couple  of  centuries 
or  so ;  that  he  was  something  of  a  legitimist  for  a  moment 
under  the  restoration,  and  having  entered  the  army  was  dis- 
missed for  insubordination ;  that  he  was  quasi  B^publican 
at  the  Revolution  of  July,  and,  like  many  other  Republi- 
can's of  that  epoch,  became  an  ardent  convert  to  the  Napo- 
leonic Legende  and  a  true  believer  in  the  Star ;  that  he 
conspired  and  escaped  at  Strasburg ;  that  he  conspired  and 
was  caught  at  Boum^ne,  and  was  allowed  to  remain  a  pris- 
oner on  parole  at  Versailles ;  that  in  February,  1848,  he 
was  again  at  large,  and  again  conspiring  under  all  manner 
of  official  designations  for  his  prince ;  and  that  in  Decem- 
ber, 1851,  this  fine  career  of  public  virtue  was  rewarded  as 


it  deserved,  and  the  Me<H;a  of  this  devout  ambition  was  at- 
tained ;  —  are  not  these  things  henceforth  a  part  oi  the  his- 
tory of  France  which  M.  Guizot  will  probaoly  decline  to 
write  for  the  edification  of  his  granddmdren  ? 

It  would  be  gross  injustice  to  deny  to  M.  de  Persigny  die 
singalar  honor  of  having  been  the  typical  representative  of 
the  final  avatar  of  Napoleonism.  His  whole  life  was  an 
adventure  and  a  conspiracy ;  but  his  peculiarity  was  that 
he  contrived  to  persuade  himself  that  the  pillage  of  a 
State  was  the  purest  patriotism,  and  the  confiiscation  of  law 
and  property  tne  pertection  of  ordered  license  and  of  the 
science  of  enlightened  administration — after  the  manner 
of  Cartouche.  He  mistook  an  orgie  of  gamblers  for  a  civ- 
ilized and  respectable  form  of  government  as  candidly  and 
sincerelv  as  he  mistook  himself  for  a  grand  seigneur.  AQ 
men,  it  has  been  said,  are  apt  to  make  maxims  of  their 
favorite  follies  and  precepts  of  their  propensities.  M.  de 
Persigny  had  constructed  out  of  his  moral  consciousness  a 
fkith  m  the  democratic  despotism  of  the  Bonapartes,  as  in 
a  second  Providence  upon  earth,  for  the  salvation  of  revo- 
lutionary societies,  and  the  creation  of  penniless  counts  and 
dukes  out  of  a  chaos  of  communism  and  panic.  The  gos- 
pel of  St  Helena  was  his  religion ;  he  was  its  martyr  and 
confessor  in  evil  days,  and  when  it  became  the  religion  of 
the  State  he  believed  in  it  still ;  indeed,  we  doubt  not  he 
believed  in  it  to  the  day  of  his  death,  as  some  gamesters 
believe  in  rouge^t-noir,  with  an  ardor  unquenchod  by  dis- 
aster. The  glorious  device  of  his  reigning  house,  **  Sau- 
vons  la  caisse,"  may  have  dignified  and  consoled  his  latest 
reflections  upon  the  final  failure  of  an  experiment  which  at 
least  had  filled  the  pockets  of  so  many  generous  enthusiasts. 
Whatever  doubts  may  have  overshadowed  his^ hours  of  re- 
tirement, he  cannot  but  have  felt  that  he  had  enjoyed  a 
rare  degree  of  felicity  in  being  almost  respected,  while  his 
compeers  were  derided  and  envied.  His  intervals  of  isola- 
tion during  the  declining  years  of  his  beloved  r^ime  had 
lent  him  a  certain  air  of  distinction  which  a  few  speeches 
in  the  Senate  against  parliamentary  institutions,  and  his 
occasional  letters  to  the  Emperor,  urgently  advising  vast 
public  loans  for  the  construction  of  cross-roads  and  canals, 
exalted  rather  than  impaired.  The  general  public  were 
disposed  to  give  him  credit  for  all  the  ^ood  which  was  left 
undone,  and  for  opposing  all  the,  evil  ne  did  not  prevent. 
And  he  made  ample  use  of  his  opportunities  of  increasing 
this  gratuitous  and  fisinciful  reputation.  It  is  no  secret  that 
durinv  his  last  visit  to  London  he  complained  bitterly  of 
the  frivolous  counsels  which  had  accelerated  a  ruinous  war. 
He  had  not  foreseen  the  publication  of  those  confidential 
papers  which  show  that  the  Due  de  Persigny  had  eagerly 
applauded  the  declaration  of  war.  It  was  only  a  disastrous 
war  that  he  disapproved. 

M.  de  Persigny  was  personally  and  pleasantly  knovm  in 
England  as  an  ambassador  who  relisned  English  life  as 
heartily  as  he  hated  English  liberties,  and  who  had  the 
parvenu's  taste  for  the  rich  man's  countxy.  English  society 
IS  seldom  reluctant  to  bow  down  before  any  sort  of  success ; 
and  when  M.  de  Persi?ny  kept  open  house  at  Albert  Gate, 
his  saloons  were  as  fashionably  filled  as  the  late  lamented 
Mr.  Hudson's.  There  was  a  flavor  of  something  question- 
able and  interlope  in  the  p>olitical  antecedents  of  the  enter- 
prising diplomatist  which  engaged  the  jaded  sympathies  of 
a  society  always  in  search  of  a  sensation.  Some  fastidious 
Frenchmen  who  remember  that  their  country  had  been 
represented  in  other  days  by  a  Broglie,  a  St.  Aulaire,  a 
Guizot,  a  Chateaubriand,  might  be  excused  for  shrugging 
their  shoulders  at  the  enthusiasm  of  Belgravia  for  a  cutwms 
voyageur.  But  in  the  London  world  it  was  enough  thai  his 
Excellency  was  most  genial  and  hospitable,  and  decidedly 
more  free  and  easy  than  his  predecessors  or  his  colleagues ; 
besides  bein^  a  charitable  patron  of  the  English  alliance. 
After  the  brief  occupation  of  Albert  Gate  by  that  gay  old 
"  troupier  "  the  Due  de  Malakofl*,  there  was  quite  a  perfume 
of  good  company  in  the  receptions  of  the  Due  de  Persigny, 
who,  if  not  a  grand  seigneur  of  the  old  school,  was  very 
much  at  his  ease  in  an  aristocratic  mob.  M.  de  Persigny 
had  taken  the  measure  of  Eno^lish  policy  and  of  English 
manners  and  morals,  and  while  the  Embassy  adopted  a 
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hi|b  tone  with  the  Foreign  Office  upon  any  question  of 
remgees  or  conspirators,  it  agreeably  encouraged  that  en- 
lar^  and  liberal  freedom  of  social  intercourse  which  is 
peraaps  one  of  the  most  lasting  benefits  we  owe  to  the 
oecood  Empire. 

The  Due  de  Fersi^y  will  probably  be  more  regretted 
by  a  few  in  England  than  by  many  in  France ;  but  hb 
biographer  may  plead  that  he  bore  the  fate  of  his  Sovereign 
and  the  woes  of  his  country  with  a  not  ungraceful  equa- 
nimity, and  that  there  was  even  in  the  most  doubtful  passa- 
ges of  his  life  and  the  least  imposing  features  of  his  cnarao- 
ter  something  that  inspired  an  involuntary  sympathy. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


The  English  postal  authorities  have  now  under  their 
coDsideradon  an  invention  by  which  the  handwriting  of 
persons  telegraplang  a  message  will  be  transmitted  by  the 
telegraph. 

A  cuBious  journalistic  speculation  is  about  to  be  tried 
in  Paris.  It  is  proposed  by  a  "  notable  French  financier " 
to  start  a  journal  which  shall  contain  nothing  but  transla- 
tions from  the  English,  and  some  few  other  foreign  journals, 
on  France,  her  people,  and  her  affairs. 

It  is  stated  that  Thalberg  has  left  several  manuscript 
arrangements  from  the  works  of  the  great  masters,  as  well 
as  some  valuable  autographic  scores  which  he  has  collected. 
A  musical  society  has  been  founded  at  Naples  under  his 
name,  and  his  widow  has  offered  five  of  his  original  pieces 
to  the  association  for  six  hundred  pounds. 

It  is  amusing  to  observe  the  unanimous  rejoicing  with 
which  all  Prussia  hails  the  long-expected  and  long-desired 
retirement  of  Cultus  Minister  von  Miihler.  It  must  be  sat- 
isfactory to  that  statesman  to  know  that  his  name  will 
henceforth  be  associated  at  least  with  one  —  and  only  one 
—  popular  step,  though  it  will  be  hardly  flattering  to  reflect 
that  that  step  is  his  resignation. 

Ay  ingenious  Frenchman  advertises  as  follows :  —  "  An 
honorable  merchant,  aged  forty  years,  bachelor,  having  suf- 
fered heavy  losses  during  the  last  eighteen  months,  is  insol- 
vent for  the  sum  of  sixty  thousand  trancs,  which  he  cannot 
Eay.  He  engages  himself,  on  his  honor,  to  serve  all  his 
fe,  for  his  board  and  lodging  only,  the  person  who  will 
pay  this  amount  for  him  1  **  This  is  a  delicate  hint  at  mat- 
rimony; he  should  have  added  clothes  and  enough  money 
to  get  his  hair  cut. 

A  VENEBABLE  Madagascar  Chief  has  made  a  wonderful 
discovery.  "What,"  he  has  asked  his  countirmen,  "do 
the  Vagah  (Europeans)  want  with  our  india-rubber? 
Why,  to  make  big  sliipsi  When  they  have  got  plenty 
they  will  make  great  india-rubber  ships,  and  come  to 
Madagascar  to  take  it,  and  when  our  soldiers  at  Tamatave 
fire  guns  at  them,  the  balls  will  strike  the  rubber  ships, 
and  rebound  and  kill  our  own  men.  We  are  fools  to  sell 
them  the  rubber ;  and  this,  I  say  to  you  all,  don't  do." 

Lord  Derby  the  other  day  mentioned  an  anecdote 
which,  prima  fade,  seems  to  show  that  education  is  "value- 
leas."  At  a  gathering  in  Australia  not  long  since  four  peo- 
ple met,  three  of  whom  were  shepherds  on  a  sheep  farm. 
One  of  these  had  taken  a  degree  at  Oxford,  another  at 
Cambridge,  and  a  third  at  a  German  university.  The  fourth 
was  their  employer,  a  squatter,  rich  in  flocks  and  herds,  but 
Karcely  able  to  read  and  write,  much  less  to  keep  his  own 
Wcoonts. 

Auoxo  the  French  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum, 
Mr.  Ueniy  Ward  has  found  a  verse  version  of  two  Uiou- 
nnd  or  three  thousand  lines,  of  one  of  the  series  of 
Goillaume  d' Orange  Romances,  which  is  only  known  in 
pRwe  in  France.  This  version  possesses  an  additional 
unrest  from  being  in  the  Northern  French  dialect  tliat  M. 
Tbdof)hile  Gautier  prophesied  it  would  be  in,  if  it  ever 
tamed  up,  and  not  m  Provin^al,  as  M.  Gaston  Paris  ex- 
pected. The  MS.  was  reported  on  some  years  back  for 
t  »c  French  Government  by  an  able  explorer ;  but  as  this 
verse  romance  is  in  the  middle  of  a  iarse  volume  of  like 


pieces,  it  was  then  missed  by  the  French  savant^  and  re- 
mained unknown  till  Mr.  Ward  identified  it 

A  London  paper  reports  the  following  ball-room  conver- 
sation :  —  A  young  gentleman  advances  to  a  lady  who  con- 
siders herself*  the  belle  of  the  room  —  not  amon^r  young 
ladies  an  isolated  condition  of  mind.  He  makes  a  low  bow, 
and  stammers  forth  blushingly  as  follows:  "Might  I  ask 
you —  ah"  —  The  young  lady  understands  him  at  once, 
and  rather  haughtily  at  the  presumption,  and  to  show  her 
exact  value,  replies,  "  I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  am  engaged  for 
the  next  three  dances."  Young  gentleman:  "It  is  not 
dancing  —  ah  —  itb  —  it's — beg  your  pardon;  you  area- 
sitting  on  my  hat ! " 

At  recent  meetings  of  the  Entomological  Society,  partic- 
ulars have  been  given  of  experiments  made  with  certain 
dyes  on  the  color  of  insects.  Remarkable  effects  can  be 
produced  by  dipping  insects  into  aniline  or  magenta  dye,  or 
by  exposing  them  to  the  vapor  of  ammonia,  or  cyanide  of 
potassium,  as  some  parts  of  the  body  or  wings  take  up  the 
color,  while  others  remain  unaltered.  It  is  obvious  that  in- 
sects thus  treated  mi^ht  be  exhibited  as  freaks  of  Nature, 
or  varieties  before  umcnown ;  collectors  and  amateurs  in  en- 
tomology ^ould  therefore  do  well  to  be  on  their  guard 
against  tricky  dealers  in  insects. 

The  last  news  which  has  been  received  of  the  celebrated 
traveller,  Ferdinand  von  Rechthofen,  announced  that  he 
has  been  obliged  to  suspend  the  fourth  journey  which  he 
had  undertaken  on  the  west  of  China,  the  massacres  of 
Tien-tsin  having  made  the  country  unsafe  for  Europeans. 
He  went  to  Japan  in  the  hope  of  penetrating  into  the  inte- 
rior, but  was  refused  permission  by  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment In  the  Isles  of  Liou-Kiou  he  had  an  excellent  recep- 
tion from  the  native  chiefs,  and  was  preparing  to  return  to 
China  to  begin  again  his  fourth  journey. 

<*  There  is  going  on  in  London,"  says  the  Court  Joumaly 
"  what  may  be  called  an  exposition  of  spiritualism.  Tliere 
has  arrived  in  this  country  from  America  a  Miss  Kate  Fox, 
of  Boston,  who  belongs  to  a  family  in  the  house  of  which 
the  earliest  manifestations  of  spiritualism  in  the  United 
States  were  developed.  She  has  come  on  a  propagandist 
mission  in  the  cause  of  spiritualism,  and  she  has  been  hold- 
ing seances  in  the  houses  of  several  persons  of  station. 
These  liave  been  attended  by  several  men  of  science,  and  it 
is  said  that  they  have  accepted  the  fact  of  the  phenomena 
which  they  have  witnessed,  though  without  giving  any 
opinion  as  to  their  causes.  The  proceedings  have  been 
carefully  watched."  If  John  Bull  will  only  keep  up  his 
spirits  he  will  eventually  find  out  all  about  it. 

A  Paris  journal  tells  this  extravagant  dog-story: — 
"  Some  do^s  possess  a  singular  knack  of  hunting  out  any 
thing  that  has  recently  been  in  the  possession  of  their  mas- 
ters. A  gentleman  made  a  bet  that  a  dog  would  identify  a 
franc  that  he  had  thrown  down  upon  the  Boulevards,  be- 
fore the  dog  had  discovered  the  money,  a  passenger  had 
picked  it  up.  Presently,  the  dog  caught  the  scent,  followed 
the  stranger  to  his  hotel,  remained  with  him  all  day,  and 
attended  him  to  bed,  to  the  great  delight  of  his  newly-con- 
stituted master,  who  was  extremely  flattered  by  his  sudden 
attachment.  But  the  moment  the  gentleman  pulled  off* 
his  pantaloons,  in  the  pocket  of  which  he  had  placed  the 
franc,  the  dog  barked  at  the  door,  as  if  desirous  to  get  out. 
The  door  was  opened,  the  dog  caught  up  the  vestment,  and 
rushed  away  to  nis  rightful  owner. 

M.  Reter,  the  French  musical  critic,  who  went  to  Egypt 
expressly  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  first  representation 


^  •• 


of  Verdi's  new  opera,  "  A'ida,"  sends  a  long  account  of  the 
new  work  by  the  author  of  the  "  Trovatore  to  the  Journal 
des  Debats,  Afler  having  been  present  at  three  perform- 
ances of  the  partition,  and  afler  a  careful  study  of  the  score, 
M.  Reyer  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  Verdi's  new  opera  is 
"a  very  remarkable  and  very  interesting  work."  Verdi, 
M.  Reyer  thinks,  has  made  decided  progress  as  a  musician. 
The  manner  in  which  the  libretto  of  "  Aida  "  was  written 
is  somewhat  curious :  M.  Mariette,  the  celebrated  Egyptol- 
ogist, first  wrote  the  story  in  French  prose;  it  was  then 
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turned  intoFrench  verse  by  M.  Camille  du  Lode,  and  finally 
put  into  Italian  verse  by  Si<^nor  Ghislanzoni.  llie  scene  of 
action  is  at  Memphis  and  Tbebes,  at  the  '*  time  of  the  power 
of  the  Pharaohs,"  not  a  very  precise  date,  as  M.  jEteyer 
remarks. 

At  the  Manchester  Philosophical  Society,  a  paper  was 
read  by  Mr.  J.  Barrow,  on  Tricophyton  TonsuranSy  which  b 
another  name  for  that  unpleasant  disease  known  as  ring- 
worm. In  this  paper,  the  disease  is  shown  to  be  a  vege- 
table parasite,  which  burrows  in  the  skin  of  persons 
predisposed  to  its  attacks,  and  these  are  usually  persons 
of  weak  general  health.  In  many  Instances,  the  parasitic 
plant  burrows  so  deeply  that  the  skin  may  be  destroyed  by 
carbolic  or  nitric  acid,  without  touching  the  disease.  Noticing 
this,  Mr.  Barrow  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  light 
and  air  are  essential  to  the  growth  of  plants,  if  these  vege- 
table parasites  could  be  entirely  excluded  therefrom  they 
would  perish.  In  other  words,  the  patient  would  be  cured. 
The  exclusion  of  air  is  indeed  more  essential  than  the 
exclusion  of  light,  seeing  that  Aingoid  growths,  such  as 
the  Tricophyton  in  question,  can  better  hve  without  li^ht 
than  without  air.  Mr.  Barrow  therefcn^  applies  a  thick 
coating  of  varnish  to  the  part  of  the  skin  anected  by  the 
disease,  and  so  kills  the  plant,  and  effects  a  cure.  But  he 
says  we  know  really  so  httle  about  skin  diseases,  that  "  it  is 
the  imperative  duty  of  every  botanist  and  microscopist  to 
do  what  in  him  lies  to  throw  light  upon  this  subject  of 
vegetable  parasites." 

A  CURIOUS  remedy  for  gout  is  described  by  Kossuth  in 
the  Hungarian  paper  Magyar  Ujsag.  He  says  that, 
having  suSered  for  some  time  from  gout  in  the  head,  he 
was  recommended  by  his  physicians  to  go  to  the  grotto  of 
Monsummano,  near  Pistoja,  m  Tuscany,  which  has  for  the 
last  thirty  years  had  a  local  reputation  for  curing  persons 
afflicted  with  rheumatism  and  other  kindred  diseases.  On 
arriving  at  the  grotto,  he  had  to  take  off  all  his  clothes  and 
enter  with  nothing  on  but  a  long  shirt  and  a  pair  of  slippers. 
The  interior  is  lighted  with  wax  candles,  wnich  show  the 
beautiful  stalactites  that  hang  down  from  the  roof.  Here 
he  sat  fur  ten  minutes,  after  which  he  began  to  perspiro 
profusely,  and  the  doctor  hurried  him  out  of  the  grotto, 
althousrh  he  would  have  liked  to  romain  some  time  lonser. 
He  was  then  rubbed  with  cloths  and  wrapped  up  in  Manuel, 
and  after  a  warm  bath  breakfasted  in  me  adjoining  res- 
taurant. This  treatment  was  repeated  daily  for  eight  days, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  he  was  completely  cured.  Kossuth 
says  that  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  explain  the  healing 
properties  of  the  grotto ;  the  temperaturo  in  its  warmest 
parts  is  not  more  than  from  thirty-two  degrees  to  thirty- 
four  degrees  centigrade,  and  is  oflen  cooler  than  that  of  the 
air  outside,  while  the  water  in  the  grotto  is  quite  cold. 
Kossuth  believes  that  the  effect  produced  must  be  due  to 
some  electro-magnetic  agency. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  the  rapid  progress  of  cosmetic 
science,  and  the  successful  manner  in  wmch,  one  by  one, 
even  the  most  obstinate  features  of  the  human  countenance 
are  being  brought  under  its  control.  The  monopoly  origi- 
nally enjoyed  by  nature  in  the  construction  of  tne  human 
hair,  teeth,  and  skin,  has  been  by  successive  efforts  of  in- 
ventive ingenuity  broken  down,  and  we  now  learn  that  the 
**  sofl  cartilage  of  the  nose "  has  been  likewise  brought 
under  man's  control.  An  English  weekly  paper  advertises 
under  the  title  of  the  "  Nose  Machine,  a  contrivance  by 
the* application  of  which  "  for  an  hour  daily  to  the  soft  car- 
tilage of  which  this  member  consists,  an  ill-formed  nose  is 
quiciLly  shaped  to  perfection."  This  great  invention  is  as 
yet,  of  course,  only  in  its  rudimentary  stage,  an  obvious 
defect  in  it  being  that  it  is  only  applicable  to  those  noses 
whose  defects  lie  in  the  softer  and  moro  yielding  side  of 
their  nature.  Noses  of  a  commanding  personaUty,  and 
hardened  in  their  deviations  from  rectitude,  such  as  Uie 
Boman  or  the  aquiline,  are,  we  fear,  at  present  beyond  the 
sphere  of  its  usefulness.  But  every  thing  is  to  be  hoped 
from  the  skill  which  has  achieved  thus  much.  With  our 
noses  reduced  to  submission,  there  will  remain  but  one 
other  feature  whose  shape  and  color  are  beyond  our  control 


— -  the  eyes.  The  substitution  of  colored  glass  (of  the  hoe 
best  suited  to  the  complexion  of  the  wearer)  for  these  or- 
gans is  probably  merely  a  question  of  time,  and  awaits  only 
Sie  solution  of  a  few  optical  difficulties  involved  in  toe 
change.  When  this  final  conquest  has  been  achieved,  m 
shall  at  last  be  able  to  walk  abroad  with  the  proud  con- 
sciousness that  we  owe  our  personal  attractions  not  to  the 
blind  bounty  of  Nature,  but  to  our  own  good  taste  and  dec- 
orative skilL 

Prince  Bismarck  is  a  great  statesman,  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  his  greatness  has  gained  much  by  the 
crusade  he  has  undertaken  agidnst  the  clock  caricatures  in 
French  toy  shops  and  comic  papers.    It  may  please  him  to 
know  that  the  toy  trade  has  suffered  considerably  by  the 
interdicted  sale  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  miniature 
Prussians  with  time-pieces  under  their  arms,  and  that  more 
than  one  French  artist  has  been  plunged  into  paroxysms  of 
fury  by  the  confiscation  of  plates  representing  himself 
(Prince  Bismarok)  and  his  imperial  master  with  rows  of 
watches  on  their  breasts  in  lien  of  medals ;  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  a  means  can  be  found  for  stopping  the  alln- 
sion  to  clocks  in  the  French  New  Year  exbrcufoganzas.    The 
Emperor  Napoleon,  who  gave   the  matter  much  paiofol 
thought,  had  come  to  the  conclusion  at  last  that  trymg  to 
check  unwelcome  allusions  on  the  stage  was  a  vain  endear- 
or,  and  during  the  latter  years  of  his  roign,  French  acton 
were  allowed  a  certain  amount  of  latitude.    It  is  doubtful 
whether  M.  Thiers  will  succeed  where    his    predecessor 
failed,  and,  indeed,  he  has  not  succeeded  hitnerto ;   for 
though  the  orders .  issued  to  Par'isian  actors  have  been 
formal,  they  have  only  obeyed  the  letter  of  them,  but  not 
the  spirit.     At  onetheatro  an  actor  comes  to  the  foot-lights, 
fumbles  for  hb  watch,  does  not  find  it,  and  resignedly 
makes  a  gesturo  descriptive  of  the  peak  of  a  Prussian  heV 
met ;  not  a  word  has  been  pronounced,  but  the  audience  un- 
derstand and  laugh.     At  another  theatro  where  a  burieraue 
is  being  performed  the  king  asks  what  time  it  is,  and  his 
prime  minister  answers :  '*  Excuse  me,  sire,  but  ever  since 
our  last  war "  —  and  stops,  amid  great  mirth   from  the 
whole  house.    The  conclusion  to  l£  drawn  from   this  is 
that  the  best  way  to  kill  a  joke  in  France  is  to  let  it  spend 
itself.    Whatever  be  the  failings  of  Frenchmen,  they  have 
a  horror  of  stale  jokes,  and  in  a  twelvemonth's  time  this 
clock  joke  would  have  become  stale.     Strengthened  as  it 
now  is,  however,  by  persecution,  it  bids  fair  to  fiourish  to 
all  eternity,  or,  at  least,  till  the  *^Jour  de la  revanche" 

It  is  well  known  that,  contrary  to  general  expectation, 
the  price  of  works  of  art  in  Paris  had  not  sensibly  fallen 
since  the  war.  Af^er  the  siege  thero  was  a  rush  of  £ndi«h 
and  American  dealers  and  amateurs  to  Paris  in  the  nope 
of  drivin<'  good  bargains  with  the  ruined  Parisians.  But 
the  Parisians  preferred  living  on  their  savings  to  selling 
their  pictures  and  bric-a-hrac,  and  consequently  but  little 
business  was  done.  Time  has  shown  that  the  Parisians 
wero  wise  in  their  generation,  for  tlie  prices  which  have 
been  obtained  lately  at  the  Hdtel.  des  Ventes  will  bear  com- 

£  arisen  with  the  most  prosperous  days  of  the  Empire. 
I.  Albert  Wolff,  writing  in  the  Figaro,  rfves  an  account  of 
some  recent  sales  by  private  contract  n^ch  amply  justify 
the  high  prices  in  tlie  public  auctions.  Meissonier's  famous 
picture,  not  yet  completed,  of  the  charge  of  the  Freoch 
cuirassiers  at  Reichshofien  upon  M.  Albert  Wolff's  country- 
men, was,  according  to  him,  sold  to  Sir  Richard  Wallace 
during  the  siege  for  the  modest  sum  of  $40,000.  Millet,  the 
well-known  landscape  and  genre  painter,  has  seen  the  prices 
given  for  his  pictures  almost  doubled  of  late  years.  Eu^^oe 
Delacroix's  paintings,  again,  have  had  an  almost  fabmous 
rise  in  price,  since  tne  artist's  death  has  limited  the  s^P^f* 
His  "  Cnrist  on  Uie  Cross  "  was  originally  sold  to  M.  Osiris 
for  S2,000 ;  after  five  years  another  connoisseur,  M.  Gavet, 
bought  it  for  $4,800 ;  and  its  last  purohaser,  M.  Fanier,  has 
just  paid  $9,000  for  it,  four  times  the  price  given  by  the 
first  purohaser.  Hie  same  artist's  wel(-known  picture  of 
^  Marino  Faliero  "  recently  changed  hands,  beins  bought, 
it  is  said,  by  the  Due  d'Aumale  for  $20,000.  Twelve  or 
fifteen  years  ago  this  picture  was  purchased  by  M.  Boumet- 
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Aiibertot  for  $2,000;  M.  Monjean  paid  $14,000  for  it  only 
three  years  back.  At  the  sale  of  Henri  Rochefort's  coUec- 
tioR,  which  took  place  at  tlie  Hotel  Drouot  last  month,  a 
Terj'  small  gouache  sii^ned  Van  Blarenberghe  fetched  $370, 
and  a  miniature  of  Marie  Antoinette  went  for  $800.  It  was 
Dot  generally  known  in  the  saleroom  that  it  was  Roche- 
fort's  collection  that  was  being  disposed  of,  or  there  would 
probably  have  been  keener  competition  for  souvenirs  of  the 
aatiior  of  Za  Lanteme. 

The  author  of  a  Parisian  feuUleton  in  the  Independance 
Beige,  signed  ^^Eraste,"  tells  an  interesting  anecdote,  in 
which  the  writer  himself  figures,  on  the  subject  of  Balzac's 
weU-known  mania  for  making  corrections,  or  rather  intro- 
dacini^  alterations,  in  his  proofs.  This  deplorable  habit  is 
one  which  usually  afflicts  not  powerful  writers  so  much  as 
"writers  of  taste ;  "  unfertile  producers  who,  when  thev  do 
give  something  to  the  world,  are  careful  that  it  shall  be 
tamed  out  wim  the  last  degree  of  finish.  Stendhal,  who 
affected  to  write  his  books  at  odd  moments,  on  stray  scraps 
of  paper  and  the  backs  of  yisiting  cards  fbut  who  oflen 
translated  them  in  good,  business-like  fashion  fi*om  the 
German),  said,  when  he  heard  that  the  author  of  the 
"  Voyage  autour  de  ma  Chambre  "  had  rewritten  his  small 
Tolume  seventeen  times,  that  *'  that  sufficiently  accounted 
for  the  dryness  of  the  style ;  "  and  "  Eraste  "  is  similarly 
convinced  that  Balzac's  perpetual  modifications  and 
changes  took  away  the  freshness  of  his  first  inspirations. 
Hiat  a  man  of  strong  will,  like  Balzac,  to  whom  the  labor 
of  completing  a  full-sized  novel  was  oflen  but  the  affair  of 
a  montn,  should  never  have  known  his  own  mind  at  the 
moment  of  writin<r  seems  inexplicable ;  but  one  has  only  to 
compare  some  of  the  earlier  with  some  of  the  later  editions 
of  toe  same  work  by  Balzac  to  see  that  he  was  never  satis- 
fied with  what  he  had  written  —  not  even  afler  it  had  gone 
forth  to  the  world  and  the  world  had  adopted  it.  It  was  in 
preparing  the  orirrinal  editions,  however,  that  Balzac  made, 
as  **  Eraste "  thinks,  disastrous  changes ;  and  he  tells  us 
how  wiih  his  raze  for  corrections  he  was  on  the  point  of 
ipoiling  the  admirable  scene  of  the  death  of  Mme.  Grandet 
—  certainly  one  of  the  finest  scenes  in  one  of  his  finest 
noTels.  Contributing  at  the  same  time  as  Balzac  to  the 
R'-cue  de  Parisj  in  which  "Eugenie  Grandet"  was  first 
published,  he  saw  at  the  printing-office  the  proof  of  the 
toene  in  question  as  it  had  come  Srom  the  author's  hands, 
and  was  so  much  shocked  by  the  perverse  manner  in  which 
Balzac,  by  touching  and  retouching,  adding  and  taking 
away,  had  at  last  destroyed  all  its  original  l^anty,  that  he 
wrote  on  the  edge  of  the  corrected  proof,  or  "  dishonored 
page,"  as  he  calls  it,  these  words : —  '*  A  reader  who  knows 
something  of  mental  work  bei^s  and  entreats  you,  in  the 
name  of  art  and  of  good  sense,  to  leave  this  scene,  with 
all  its  pathos,  as  vou  first  produced  it."  *^  Was  the  advice 
r«dly  sound*  and  who  venture<l  to  offer  it  ?  "  it  may  be 
asked.  The  advice  was  apparently  sound,  for  Balzac 
adopted  it;  and  "Eraste,"  who  tells  the  story,  is  Jules 
Janm.  "  Fortunately,"  he  says,  "  Balzac  did  not  know  who 
had  written  the  note.  He  was  not  very  fond  of  me,  he  did 
not  like  criticism,  and  in  all  his  life  he  never  followed  two 
good  pieces  of  advice." 

Mr.  J.  A.  Le  Roi,  the  learned  and  ingenious  librarian  of 
the  town  of  Versailles,  published  just  before  the  war  a  lit- 
tle book  entitled  **  Ce  que  les  Poetes  ont  dit  de  Versailles." 
What  certain  prose-writers  have  sin<»  had  to  say  about  it 
is  perhaps  still  more  remarkable;  but  from  the  beginning 
of  Louis  XIV.'s  reign  until  now  —  that  is  to  say,  tor  the 
Iwt  two  centuries  —  no  place  seems  to  have  furnished  so 
iBQch  material  for  literature  of  all  kinds  and  of  everv  de- 
gf«e  of  merit.  From  Comeille  and  Ricine  to  Victor  llugo 
and  Alfired  de  Musset  there  is  not  a  single  French  poet  of 
iD^k  who  has  not  written  about  Versailles,  and  its  occu- 
pants of  the  moment.  Even  in  1814  a  M.  de  Aialpierre 
was  found  to  write  a  sonnet  to  "  Alexander  at  Versailles," 
in  which  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  advantageously  com- 
pMcd  to  Louis  XIV. ;  so  that  if  a  compUmentarv  copy  of 
▼erses  had  been  addressed  to  "  the  Emperor  AVilliam  at 
Versailles  "  there  would  at  least  have  been  a  precedent  for 


such  a  performance.  In  Louis  XTV.'s  tiime  every  hish 
official  at  Versailles  considered  it  part  of  his  duty  to  cele- 
brate at  once  the  scene  of  his  functions  and  the  source  of 
his  income.  M.  Denis,  *^  commandant  of  parks  and  fotin- 
tains,"  made  Versailles  the  subject  of  a  neroic  poem,  of 
which  the  opening  may  be  translated  almost  literally  as 
follows :  — 

Its  glory  and  magnificence  regard 
Jnst  as  you  enter  by  the  great  conrt-yard ; 
Yes,  you  might  travel  for  a  thousana  mi.es 
And  not  find  any  thing  to  match  Versailles  1 

Here  is  a  faithful  reproduction  of  the  spirited  couplet  in 
which  M.  Denis  introduces  M.  Bontemps,  the  governor. 

The  governor,  a  man  well  known  to  fame, 
Resides  there :    Monsieor  Bontemps  is  his  name. 

M.  Mbnicart,  who  succeeded  M.  Denis  as  commander  of 
the  water-works,  had  the  misfortune  to  get  thrown  into  the 
Bastille,  and  while  there  resolved  to  occupy  his  time  by  com- 
posing a  poetical  work  in  twenty  volumes,  each  of  1,000 
verses,  to  be  entitled  "VersaiUes  Immortalized."  Two 
volumes  of  the  dimensions  specified  were  actually  published, 
accompanied  by  a  Latin  translation  —  lest,  no  doubt,  the 
French  should  be  found  unintelligible.  In  "  Versailles  Im- 
mortalized "  not  only  the  statues  but  the  apartments,  and 
even  portions  of  the  apartments  are  introduced  and  made 
to  soliloquize.     One  room  delivers  itself  as  follows :  — 

The  precions  metal  that  my  roof  doth  gild 
Shows  that  the  monarch's  coffers  arc  well  filled; 

while  the  court-yard  known  as  "  La  Coor  de  ^larbre  "  raises 
its  voice  boastfully  in  this  style :  — 

Loais  walks  over  me,  for  I  am  clean ; 
Across  me  carria^^es  have  never  been  : 
Then  forth  he  goes  lo  take  the  morning  air, 
No  matter  be  the  weather  foul  or  fair. 

The  poem,  M.  Le  Roi  declares,  is  all  in  the  same  style, 
"  and  is  enoush,"  he  remarks,  "  to  m«ike  one  regret  the  in- 
vention of  printing." 

A  WKiTSB  in  a  late  number  of  Chambers's  Journal  dis- 
courses thus  pleasantly  on  "  Americanisms : "  —  "It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  the  original  language  of  a  people  is,  not 
unfrequently,  preserved  in  greater  piu-ity  in  its  colonies  than 
in  the  mother  country.  Thus,  the  descendants  of  the  Greek 
colonists  of  A^iia  Minor  speak  a  language  much  nearer,  in 
all  respects,  the  ancient  Greek,  than  is  that  of  tlie  cities  of 
Greece  proper.  Spanish  more  closely  resembles  Latin  than 
does  Italian.  Dutch  has  a  greater  similarity  to  the  old  Ger- 
man than  the  dialect  now  spoken  throughout  northern 
Germany.  And  finally,  —  oddly  as  the  assertion  may  soimd 
in  English  ears,  —  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  New  England 
States  of  America  speak  a  language  bearing  a  greater 
affinity  to  that  of  this  country  in  me  time  of  Charles  L,  than 
does  our  modem  English. 

"  Not  only  have  words  survived,  but  forms  of  expression, 
and  even  pronunciation,  have  been  preserved  in  New  Entr- 
land,  which  have  become  obsolete  here.  Indeed,  many 
words  now  considered  purely  American,  were  in  common 
use  in  this  country  two  and  a  half  to  three  centuries  ao^. 
Thus,  prink,  to  deck,  to  adorn,  is  still  used  in  the  Eastern 
States  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  employed  in  the  reicm 
of  Queen    Elizabeth    by  both  Spenser  and  Shakspeare. 


is  used  in  all  its  moods  and  tenses.  A[us<t,  a  confused  en- 
counter (possibly  a  corruption  of  the  French  melt'e)  b  gen- 
erally supposed  to  be  a  purely  American  idiom.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  good  Shakspearean  English.  In  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  Antony  says :  <  When  late  I  spake,  like  boys  unto 
a  muss,  kings  would  rush  forth ; '  and  the  word  is  used  by 
both  Massinger  and  Fletcher.  Lam,  to  beat,  is  another 
American  word  which  claims  English  parentage.  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  says,  in  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  that  the  phrase  was  • 
in  common  use  in  the  time  of  Charles  II. ;  and  asserts  that 
it  was  derived  from  the  fate  of  one  Dr.  Lamb,  an  astrologer, 
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who  was  knocked  on  the  head  hj  the  mob  in  the  preceding 
reign. 

'*  Sick,  which  is  universally  used  in  the  United  States  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  word  iU  is  employed  in  this  countrTf 
was,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  periectljr  ^ood  English  in 
the  time  of  James  L ;  the  expression  '  ill,'  in  the  sense  we 
now  understand  it,  not  once  occurring,  I  believe,  in  the  au- 
thorized translation  of  the  Bible.  Bu^,  again,  used  in 
America  as  a  generic  term  for  every  species  of  insect,  is  a 
good  old  English  word.  '  A  bug  hath  buzzed  it  in  my  ears,' 
says  Bacon  in  one  of  his  letters ;  and  the  word  will  be  fre- 

Suently  found  in  contemporary  literature.  At  the  present 
ay,  it  is  so  completely  obsolete  in  England,  that  when,  a 
few  years  ago,  an  edition  of  the  late  Edgar  Allen  Poe's 
works  was  published  in  London,  the  editor  was  oblin^ed  to 
alter  the  title  of  that  very  clever  little  story,  The  Golden 
Bug,  to  The  Golden  BeetUf  in  order  not  to  give  offence  to 
English  ears. 

"  Of  American  idioms  proper,  two  of  the  most  curious  are 
the  words  clever  and  smart  —  smart,  throughout  the  United 
States,  meaning  clever ;  while  clever  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
good-natured.  Why  these  two  words  should  have  lost  their 
original  signification,  is  not  easy  to  conjecture ;  though  a 
parallel  may  be  found  in  this  country  in  the  case  of  the  ex- 
pressions let  and  prevent,  which,  in  the  course  of  the  last 
three  hundred  years,  have  interchanged  meanings.  Loafer^ 
a  lazy,  idle  vagabond,  and  rowdy,  a  quarrelsome,  trouble- 
some fellow,  are  both,  I  believe,  purely  American  idioms. 
Lord  Bulwer,  therefore,  in  his.  comedy  of  Walpole;or,  Every 
Man  has  his  Price,  has  been  guilty  of  a  slight  anachronism 
in  putting  ^e  latter  word  into  tlie  mouth  of  Sir  Robert,  who 
speaks,  on  one  occasion,  of  '  rowdy  electors.' 

**  There  are,  of  course,  numerous  other  expressions  and 
phrases  in  use  in  the  United  States  peculiar  to  the  country, 
out  it  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  treat 
of  them,  my  object  having  been  simply  to  give  a  few  desul- 
tory examples  of  American  idioms. 

A  Correspondent  of  the  Pall  MaU  Gazette,  writing 
from  Rangoon,  mves  some  curious  particulars  conceruini; 
Burmese  courtship.  The  Burmese  are  Buddhists,  and 
Buddhism  has  notliing  to  do  with  marriage.  In  other 
words,  marriage  is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  Bud- 
dhist religion.  The  true  Buddhist  is  supposed  to  endeavor 
to  escape  from  the  universe  of  being ;  from  a  succession  of 
transmigrations  of  the  soul  which  would  otherwise  continue 
forever.  The  Buddhist  priest  not  onl^  leads  a  life  of  cel- 
ibacy, but  will  not  sanctify  the  marriage  tie  by  his  pres- 
ence at  a  wedding.  He  has  too  much  pity  for  those  who 
marry  or  are  given  in  marriage,  and  who  are  thus  unable 
to  escape  from  unending  transmigrations.  The  result  is 
that  the  youn^  people  have  it  all  their  own  way,  and  the 
parents  as  little  as  the  priests  prevent  their  thorourrhly  en- 
loying  themselves  afler  their  own  ideas  of  admiring  and 
being  admired,  loving  and  being  loved.  Consequently 
Burmese  courtt^hips  are  about  the  pleasantcst  things  in 
their  way  which  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  semi-civilized 
world  from  Mandalay  to  May  Fair.  They  have  nothing  to 
do  with  capture,  purchase,  or  dowry ;  with  Welsh  bun- 
dling or  Scotch  whistling.  They  are  always  nice,  generally 
strictly  proper,  although  not  unfrequently  accompanied  by 
very  serious  quarrels,  when  different  gentlemen  aspire  to 
the  same  fair  hand. 

A  Burmese  damsel  is  demure,  laughter-loving,  and  self- 
reliant.  Her  manner  is  graceful  and  pleasing.  She  wears 
a  bright  silk  petticoat,  a  white  jacket,  a  gold  necklace,  and 
has  glossy  black  hair  decked  with  flowers.  She  often 
smokes  a  green  cheroot.  Of  course  she  has  admirers,  and 
she  gives  them  all  a  fair  chance.  Every  evening  she  re- 
ceives a  visit  irom  all  these  young  gentlemen ;  and  such  is 
the  waywardness  of  human  nature  that  the  same  swain  will 
often  pay  similar  visits  on  the  same  evening  to  other  young 
ladies  of  the  same  village  or  township.  Thus  courtship  is 
always  going  on,  and  courting  time  has  been  an  acknowl- 
eds^ed  institution  from  time  immemorial. 

Here  some  explanation  is  necessary.  The  Burmese 
evening  is  divided  into  three  watches  —  namely,  children's 
bed-time,  old  folks'  bed-time,  and  young  folks'  bed-time. 


Children's  bed-time  is  sunset,  or  shortly  afterwards.  Coari> 
ing  time  begins  soon  after  children's  bed-time,  and  it  eon- 
tinnes  long  after  old  folks'  bed-time,  which  is  about  nine 
o'clock.  Xoung  folks'  bed- time  depends  a  great  deal  upon 
the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  young  people  in  question;  uj 
about  eleven  o'clock. 

When  the  hour  of  courting  approaches,  the  yoon^  lady 
trims  her  little  lamp,  so  that  it  gleams  through  the  wmdov, 
and  takes  her  seat  upon  a  mat  on  the  floor.    Meantime  the 
young  gentlemen  have  been  putting  on  their  best  bright 
silk  putzoes,  a  noiidescript  garment,  something  between  s 
pair  of  trowsers  and  a  petticoat,  have  donned  their  dein 
white  jackets,  have  tied  colored  silk  handkerchiefs  on  their 
heads  in  the  most  approved  style,  and  have  turned  oat 
altogether  in  the  heignt  of  Burmese  &shion.    They  enter, 
they  seat  tliemselves  on  the  mats  round  the  ^r  ooe,  and 
then  the  '*  chaffing"  begins.    If  a  gallant  has  been  nnsn^ 
cessful  in  a  boat-race,  or  has  tumbled  into  the  water,  or 
has  paid  too  much  attention  to  another  damsel,  or  has  been 
deserted  by  another  damsel,  or  has  made  himself  ridkmloas 
in  any  other  way,  the  chances  are  that  his  feelings  will  be 
hurt  before  the  evening  is  over.    How  the  lady  receites 
each  lover,  especially  m  the  presence  of  other  lovers,  is 
more  than  we  can  describe.     She  herself  requires  considera- 
ble attention,  and  the  old  people  never  interfere.    Indeed, 
why  should  the  old  folks  interfere  ?     The  youn^  folks  can 
take  care  of  themselves,  and  are  only  doing  what  the  old 
people  themselves  did  in  the  days  when  they  were  yoang. 

These  evening  gatherings  are  generally  very  innocent, 
and  the  marriages  which  follow  them  are  generally  very 
happv,  although  sanctified  by  no  priest,  and  only  held 
together  by  the  ties  of  mutual  affection  or  the  obli^ons 
of  civil  law.  Jealousy,  however,  is  a  master  passion  in 
Burmah,  and  if  a  damsel  is  too  kind  to  one  of  her  admirers, 
the  chances  are  that  the  offendingr  lover  is  stabbed,  speared, 
or  shot  Indeed,  a  jealous  riv^,  who  suspects  that  the 
object  of  his  affections  is  alone  with  another  rival,  will  not 
unfrequently  astonish  the  happy  pair  by  running  a  spear 
through  the  floor  of  matting  on  which  they  maybe  repos- 
ing, and  then  there  is  a  regular  Burmese  row,  terminating 
very  seriously  sometimes. 

This  courting  time  in  Burmah  is  nothing  more  than  a 
relic  of  the  old  Hindoo  institution  known  as  the  swayam- 
vara,  or  choice  of  a  husband  bv  a  maiden.  This  sway- 
vara  was  once  practised  by  the  old  military  caste  in  Hin- 
dostan,  but  has  long  since  passed  away  from  the  shores  d 
India.  No  doubt  it  was  one  of  the  Kshatriya  customs, 
which  the  Buddhists  carried  with  them  to  Burmah  when 
they  were  expelled  from  India  by  the  wars'and  persecutions 
of  the  Bralimans  some  ten  or  twelve  centuries  ago.  Thns 
the  world  moves  on,  and  doubtless  it  will  be  discovered  in 
due  time  that  other  old  Kshatriya  customs  may  still  be 
found  in  Burmah.  Gambling  away  a  wife,  whicn  is  often 
mentioned  in  Sanskrit  tradition^  and  would  be  impossible  in 
the  India  of  the  present  day,  has  not  unfrequently  occurred 
in  Burmah. 

Apteb  Sea  Bathikq  use  Burkbtt's  Kallxstok  to  relieve  the 
disagreeable  action  of  salt  water. 

For  Coughs  and  Throat  Disordebs,  use  " Brown's  Bronekid 
Troches,**  having  proved  their  efficiency  by  a  test  of  many  years. 

The  demand  for  the  Halford  Lkicestssshisb  Table 
Sauce  by  guests  who  best  understand  how  to  make  most  paiat- 
ablo  their  soups,  fish  a^  meats,  induces  all  Uie  bc»t  hotel  pro* 
prietom  in  the  country  to  place  it  constantly  upon  their  tables. 

"  White's  Specialty  "  curbs  DrflpBPSiA.  —  H.  G.  Whiter 
Proprietor,  37  Court  Street,  Boston. 

Example  fob  the  Ladies.  —  W.  Kbllt,  of  Amsterdam, 
N.  Y.,  earned  with  a  Wheeler  &  Wilson  Machine,  in  fourt<«n  yean, 
$14,564  in  making  coats ;  an  avera^^  of  more  than  $20  a  week, 
with  but  a  few  cents  for  trifling  repairs. 

Youthful  Beaut t. — A  clear  skin  and  a  bright  complexioii 
has  a  chann  for  all.  How  to  obtain  it  and  how  to  keep  it  is  a 
secret  worth  knowing,  and  one  long  wished  for  by  the  &ir  sex. 
A  delightful  toilet  preparation  known  as  Geo.  W.  Laird's  "  Bloob 
OF  Youth,  "  wiU  most  ellectually  produce  the  above  result. 
Warranted  to  be  entirely  free  from  anv  material  detrimental  of 
injurious  to  health.  Sold  at  all  druggists^.  Depot,  5  Goli<  ^t.,^.Y. 
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LOVE-LETTERS  OF  EMINEin?  PERSONS. 

Fone  of  his  celebrated  essays,  Lord  Macaulay  discusses 
the  love-letters  of  Sir  William  Temple,  He  says  that 
he  would  very  willingly  exchange  tons  of  State  Papers  for 
a  vCTy  moderate  amount  of  these  love-letters.  The  letters 
of  William  Temple  to  his  Dorothy  are  certainly  interesting 
enough,  and,  at  this  time  of  the  year  especially,  may  be 
associated  with  wider  and  deeper  sympathies  than  the 
Triple  Alliance.  Macaulay  says  that  he  would  very  much 
like  to  know  what  proofs  of  tenderness  a  young  lady  would 
be  permitted  to  give  her  lover.  We  should  for  our  own 
parts  have  thought  that  this  was  a  dangerous  and  distract- 
mg  subject  for  historical  investigation,  fraught  with  decided 
peril  to  the  historic  mind.  The  first  idea  is  that  the  man- 
nera  and  customs  of  lovers  do  not  greatly  vary  in  any  age. 
This,  however,  would  perhaps  be  a  mistake.  Li  the  dia- 
k)gue8  of  Erasmus  the  voung  lady  refuses  to  give  her  be- 
t!othed  a  single  kiss,  classically  observing,  "  U t  me  totam 
iUibatamque  tibi  tradam.''  In  some  shades  of  society 
caresses  have  been  strictly  inhibited,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  see  that  Lord  Macaulay  had  directed  his  powerful  mind 
towards  the  elucidation  of  the  subject.  Li  Uie  opinion  of 
another  great  writer,  with  whom  Macaulay's  mind  had 
much  in  sympathy,  we  mean  Alexander  Pope,  love-letters 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  literature.  He  describes  how 
they  «  speed  the  soft  intercourse  from  soul  to  soul : "  — 

Heaven  first  taught  letters  fbr  some  wretch's  aid — 

Some  banished  lover,  or  some  captive  maid; 

They  live,  they  speak,  they  breathe  what  love  inspires, 

Warm  from  the  soul,  and  faithful  to  its  fires; 

The  virgin's  wish,  without  her  fears,  impart, 

Excuse  the  blush,  and  pour  out  ail  the  heart. 

Most  of  US  ki^ow  by  heart  Mr.  Tennyson's  pretty  poem 
about "  The  Letters,"  how  "  she  gave  my  letters  back  to 
me,"  which  the  young  lover  refused  to  receive. 

"  She  told  me  all  her  friends  had  said ; 
I  raged  against  the  public  liar; 
She  spoke  as  if  her  love  were  dead. 

But  in  my  words  were  seeds  of  fire. 
I  BDoke  with  heat,  and  strength,  and  force ; 

1  shook  her  breast  with  vague  alarms ; 
Like  torrents  fix)m  a  mountain's  source. 
We  rushed  into  each  other's  arms.' 

Love-letters  always  form  part  of  the  choicest  machinery 
of  die  poet  and  the  novelist  Pope's  own  letters,  whether 
to  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  or  to  Erinna,  or  to 
Martha  Blount,  are  probably  love-letters,  and  we  shall 
watch  with  much  interest  their  elucidation  by  Mr.  Whit- 
well  Elwin.  One  of  our  most  popular  lady  novelists  dis- 
cusses with  much  force  the  great  value  of  these  letters,  and 
now  men  who  are  unable  by  word  of  mouth  to  do  them- 
selves justice  can  nevertheless  thoroughly  reveal  their 
*bole  nature  in  their  love-letters.  This  is  probably  very 
{nie.  Many  men  get  on  much  better  in  paper  work  than 
in  a  xma  voce  examination.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
▼cry  puzzling  to  many  young  ladies  of  the  present  day  to 
have  highly  intellectual  letters  from  their  lovers,  lliey 
oust  be  greatly  puzzled  when  gentlemen  of  a  speculative 
tone  of  mindy  or  some  sucking  young  "  lion  "  of  the  press 


of  the  future,  sets  forth  his  whole  nature  for  Amanda  or 
Amata.  As  a  rule,  the  letters  of  any  genius  with  a  gift  of 
utterance  must  cause  decided  wonderment  to  the  fiancie^ 
who  will  probably  mainly  rely  upon  the  endearini;  expres- 
sions at  the  beginning  and  ena,  or  any  wax  kisses  that 
may  be  discovered  on  the  envelope.  We  have  heard  it 
suggested  that  young  ladies  in  such  difficulties  had  better 
apply  for  help  to  their  brothers  at  college.  That  the  sub- 
ject of  love  may  not  lose  its  power  over  the  minds  of 
young  men,  I  observe  that  the  sapient  authorities  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge  have  given  as  the  subject  of  a 
gold  medal  this  year,  — 

"  Hominum  Divnmque  voluptas 
Alma  Venus." 

The  love-letters  of  eminent  persons  are  generally  letters 
written  before  they  became  eminent.  A  great  aumor  will 
not  confine  his  intellectual  efforts  to  the  penny  post  when 
a  publisher  will  handsomely  remunerate  him  for  revealing 
them  to  the  world.  Li  the  case  of  poets,  a  large  part  ^ 
their  effusions  might,  without  much  straining,  be  brought 
within  the  category  of  love-letters.  But  then  other  "  emi- 
nences "  mostly  write  their  love-letters  before  they  achieve 
greatness  or  have  greatness  forced  upon  them.  This  is 
a  great  consolation  for  the  lawyer  that  can  get  no  briefs, 
the  doctor  that  can  get  no  practice,  the  youn^  politician 
who  cannot  get  a  seat,  and  the  young  writer  who  has  his 
articles  rejected.  They  can  take  it  out  in  their  love-letters. 
I  am  sorry  for  any  eminent  man  who  has  to  engage  in  this 
description  of  correspondence.  According  to  tne  old  joke 
the  lawyer  might  tie  up  his  letters  with  red  tape,  and  the 
physician  may  make  a  muddle  in  his  prescription.  Love* 
letters  must  take  it  out  of  a  man,  and,  m  point  of  fact,  love- 
making  requires  an  amount  of  time  and  concentration  of 
purpose  that  can  be  ill  spared  from  professional  pursuits. 
Eminence  generally  means  effort,  and  a  man  in  mil  work 
cannot  afford  time  for  such  ludibria  lunce.  They  form  the 
glorious  privilege  of  leisure  and  of  youth. 

Among  the  more  remarkable  love-letters  is  the  celebrat- 
ed volume  of  "Foster's  Essays."  We  believe  that  all 
these  remarkable  essays  were  originally  love-letters  written 
to  the  lady  to  whom  he  was  engaged.  Mr.  Macdonald 
makes  one  of  his  novels  simply  autobiographical;  love- 
letters  written  by  a  man  to  vindicate  his  character  in  the 
eyes  of  the  woman  he  loved.  Literary  men  are  not  always 
so  voluminous  in  this  description  of  epistle.  We  once 
detected  a  very  able  reviewer  m  the  weakness  of  writing  a 
love-letter.  "I'll  not  detain  you  long,"  he  observed ;  " I 
never  give  the  young  woman  more  than  a  '  short  notice.' " 
The  young  reviewer  ought  to  have  written  his  letters  a 
year  or  two  before ;  he  had  now  too  much  work  on  hand. 
There  is  a  glorious  old  poet,  Thomson,  the  author  of  the 
"  Seasons,"  who  shows  a  sad  gleam  of  romance  in  his 
verses  to  Amanda.  He  knew  he  was  too  poor  to  marry 
her,  —  and  she  was  soon  to  marry  away  from  nim,  —  and  so 
he  frittered  away  his  life  sauntering  about  and  lyin^  abed. 
Yet  for  a  poet  he  had  wonderfully  sensible  ideas  of  matri- 
mony. When  his  sister  was  engaged  he  wrote  to  her,  "  I 
must  chiefly  recommend  to  vou  to  cultivate  by  every^ 
method  that  union  of  hearts,  that  agreement  and  sympathy 
of  tempers,  in  which  consists  the  true  happiness  of  the 
marriage  state.    The  economy  and  gentle  management  of 
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a  familjr  is  a  woman's  natural  proyince,  and  fix)m  that 
arises  her  best  praise." 

Rousseau's  saying  was  a  true  one,  that  to  write  a  good 
love-letter  you  ought  to  begin  without  knowing  what  you 
mean  to  say,  and  finish  without  knowing  what  you  have 
written.  Tnis  is  certainly  very  much  the  way  of  love-let- 
ters in  general,  if  we  may  judge  them  from  the  proceedings 
of  the  Nisi  Prius  courts.  Tlie  love-letters  or  men  and 
women  of  genius,  considered  as  compositions,  are  generally 
the  best.  As  a  rule,  men  of  genius  write  much  letter  let- 
ters than  they  receive.  The  man  of  genius  generally  exalts 
some  woman  into  a  divinity,  and  the  creature  of  his  imagi- 
nation whom  he  marries  turns  out  to  be  very  human  indeed. 
Hence  the  wives  of  literary  men  are  not,  as  a  rule,  very  in- 
teresting people.  We  have  heard  people  laugh  at  Lady 
Scott  because  she  said  that  she  must  get  Sir  Walter  to 
write  some  more  of  his  rubbish  to  get  a  new  carpets  Yet 
his  Charlotte  sent  more  exquisite  love-letters  to  Sir  Walter 
than  any  which  the  great  novelist  has  produced  in  his 
novels.  Was  there  ever  a  more  graceful  love-letter  than 
this  about  fixing  the  day?  I  quote  it,  as  I  owe  some 
amends  to  the  wives  of  literary  men. 

"  If  I  could  but  really  believe  that  my  letter  gave  you 
only  half  the  pleasure  you  express,  I  should  almost  think, 
my  dearest  Scott,  that  I  should  get  very  fond  of  writing 
merely  for  the  pleasure  to  indulge  you  —  that  is  saying  a 
great  deal.  I  hope  you  are  sensible  of  the  compliment  I 
pay  you;  I  don't  expect  I  shall  always  be  so  pretty  behaved. 
You  may  depend  on  me,  my  dearest  friend,  for  fixing  as 
early  a  day  as  I  possibly  can  ;  and  if  it  happens  to  be  not 

?uite  so  soon  as  you  wish,  you  must  not  be  angry  with  me. 
t  is  very  unlucky  you  are  such  a  bad  housekeeper,  as  I  am 
no  better.  I  shall  try.  I  hope  to  have  very  soon  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  you,  and  to  tell  you  how  much  I  love  you ; 
but  I  wish  the  first  fortni^t  was  over.  AVith  all  my  love, 
and  those  sort  of  pretty  things,  adieu  1 

"  Charlotte. 

"P.S.  Etudiez  voire  Franpais.  Remember,  you  are  to 
teach  me  Italian  in  return,  but  I  shall  be  but  a  stupid 
scholar.    Aimez  Charlotte." 

Let  us  take  a  glance  at  the  love-letters  of  some  men  emi- 
nent in  the  proressions.  And  first  of  all  of  our  divines. 
Chalmers  says,  in  his  diary,  just  before  he  was  married, 
**  Dismissing  all  anticipations  of  heaven  upon  earth,  may  I 
betake  myself  soberly  and  determinedly  to  the  duties  of  me 
married  state."  We  hope  the  good  wife  felt  flattered  by 
this  expression  of  Christian  resignation.  He  was  very  dif- 
ferent to  another  Scotch  divine  of  almost  equal  eminence, 
who,  during  his  honeymoon,  so  far  anticipated  events  as  to 
date  his  letters  from  "  Heaven."  The  love-letters  of  White- 
field  are  curious.  He  said  in  them  that  if  he  knew  himself 
he  was  quite  free  from  the  giddy  passion  which  the  world 
call  love.  These  eminent  theoloorians  were  not  at  all  unlike 
Racine.  He  married  because  his  confessor  recommended 
him  to  marry,  and  thought  that,  in  this  way,  he  would  best 
overcome  his  unfortunate  proclivity  for  making  verses. 
"  When  he  was  resolved  to  m:«rry,"  says  his  son,  "  neither 
love  nor  interest  had  any  thing  to  do  with  his  choice ;  and 
in  so  serious  an  afiair  he  consulted  reason  only."  His  wife 
did  not  know  the  difference  between  poetry  and  prose,  and 
never  read  a  line  of  her  husband's  tragedies,  except,  per- 
haps, the  titles.  One  of  the  briefest  of  theological  love- 
stories  relates  to  the  marriage  of  Robert  Hall.  He  made 
up  his  mind  that  he  would  marry  his  servant.  So  he  went 
into  the  kitchen,  and  said,  "  Betty,  do  you  love  the  Lord  ?  " 
"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Betty.  "  Betty,  do  you  love  me  ?  "  he 
next  asked.  '*  I  hope  so,  master,"  she  answered ;  and  they 
were  happily  married. 

The  lawyers  are  people  who,  as  a  class,  seem  to  have 
turned  out  very  well  in  their  love  affairs.  We  should  like 
to  have  seen  the  letters  which  Jack  Scott  wrote  to  Miss 
Surtees,  or  which  that  famous  jurist,  Judge  Buller,  wrote 
to  the  lassie  whom  he  married  when  he  was  only  eighteen. 
When   Charles  Yorke,  afterwards   Chancellor   Hardwick, 


asked  a  Worcestershire  squire  for  the  hand  of  his  daughter, 
he  old  gentleman  politely  asked  him  about  his  rent-roll. 
The  young  lawyer  replied  that  his  estate  consbted  of  *<  a 
perch  of  ground  in  Westminster  Hall."  Similarly,  when 
Charles  Abbot  afterwards  Lord  Chief  Justice  Tenterden, 
was  asked  by  a  Kentish  squire  about  his  estates,  the  young 
pleader  showed  him  his  books  in  one  room  and  his  pupils 
m  another.  Both  Lady  Scott  and  Lady  Tenterden  were 
esteemed  rather  narrow  in  their  housekeeping.  Aft^  all, 
the  best  kind  of  love-letter  is  that  which  a  man  writes  to 
his  wife,  and  there  is  at  least  one  very  sweet  love-letter 
which  Abbot  wrote  to  his  wife,  while  on  circuit,  with  a  lot 
of  poetry  in  it.  We  have  one  excellent  exaunple,  a  love- 
letter,  which  Macaulay  would  probably  accept  as  an  histori- 
cal document,  written  by  that  noble  character,  the  first 
Lord  Cowper,  to  his  sweetheart  when  a  young  Templar. 
It  is  in  statelier  phrase  than  the  present  fisuniliar  style, 
beginning  "  Dearest  madam,"  and  ending  *'  your  very  hum- 
ble and  affectionate  servant"  He  tel£  her,  '*  I  wish  my 
thoughts,  that  are  so  oft^n  with  you  when  I  am  not,  were 
not  invisible;  then  you  might  save  yourself  the  trouble  of 
reading  such-like  notes,  and  see  at  one  view  how  discon- 
tented and  vexed  they  are  when  I  cannot  wait  on  you. 
You  would  see  how  forward  and  impatient  they  grow  under 
any  other  business,  and,  I'm  sure,  without  further  apology, 
would  excuse  me,  and  forgive  my  absence  for  their  very 
looks."  This  is  certainly  very  prettily  expressed  by  the 
young  Templar.  This  is  the  chancellor  of  whom  Voltaire 
used  absurdly  to  say  that  he  defended  and  practised  polyg- 
amy. Cowper's  letters  to  his  wife,  and  the  journals  he 
kept  for  her,  show  him  to  have  been  a  most  excellent  hus- 
band. So  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  legal  biography, 
it  must  be  said  that  marriage  generally  answers  very  well 
for  the  lawyers.  They  seem  to  become  keenly  alive  to  their 
responsibilities,  and  settle  down  steadily  to  their  business. 

The  men  of  science  do  not  appear,  on  the  whole,  to  have 
been  equally  happy.  We  shoiud  like  to  have  seen  Comte's 
letters  to  his  Clotilde,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  ill  for  a  man  of 
science  to  fall  in  love  with  a  woman  of  science.  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Davy  tells  his  mother,  "  I  am  the  happiest  of  men  in 
the  nope  of  a  union  with  a  woman  equally  distinguished 
for  virtue,  talents,  and  accomplishments."  He  joyously 
tells  his  brother,  "  Mrs.  Appreece  has  consented  to  marry 
me,  and  when  the  event  takes  place,  I  shall  not  envy  kinss, 
princes,  or  potentates."  Sir  Uenry  Holland  describes  tne 
sensation  wnich  Mrs.  Appreece  made  in  Edinburgh  socie- 
ties, when  even  a  regius  professor  went  down  on  his  knees 
in  the  street  to  fasten  her  shoe.  Nevertheless,  the  marriage 
turned  out  to  be  altogether  unsuitable  and  unfortunate. 
Count  Rumford,  a  philosopher,  if  ever  there  was  one,  mar- 
ried Madame  Lavoisier,  a  philosopher  herself,  and  a  wiJow 
of  a  philosopher.  Almost  the  first  passage  in  a  youthfiil 
note-book  was,  "  Love  is  a  noble  passion  of  the  mind."  He 
was  four  years  in  courting  the  clever  French  woman.  We 
do  not  know  what  he  wrote  to  her  before  marriage,  but  this 
is  the  way  in  which  he  wrote  about  her  afterwards.  **I 
have  the  misfortune  to  be  married  to  one  of  the  most  impe- 
rious, tyrannical,  unfeeling  women  that  ever  existed,  and 
whose  perseverance  in  pursuing  an  object  is  equal  to  her 
profound  cunning  and  wickedness  in  framing  it."  He 
explains  one  of  his  troubles  :  "  She  goes  and  pours  boiling 
water  on  some  of  my  beautiful  flowers,"  whicn,  we  admit, 
was,  at  least,  eccentric  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  lady. 
Yet  two  very  eminent  living  men,  M.  Guizot  and  Sir  Henry 
Holland,  knew  her,  and  indeed  speak  very  kindly  of  her 
memory.  M.  Guizot's  own  marriage  was  under  sufliciently 
remarkable  circumstances.  He  gained  his  wife's  heart  by 
writing  anonymous  articles  in  a  periodical  for  her,  when  she 
was  laid  up,  and  these  litter  of  papers  might  be  regarded  as 
a  novel  species  of  love-letters. 

We  have  no  love-letters  of  Pascal's,  but  we  strongly 
think  the  author  of  "  Provincial  Letters  "  must  have  written 
the  best  love-letters  of  all.  But  it  is  interesting  to  find  that 
this  incomparable  logician  and  philosopher  had  given  the 
subject  his  most  serious  consideration.  M.  Victor  Cousinl 
discovered  among  the  MSS.  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Germain 
de  Pr^s,  a  manuscript  of  Pascal's  called  **  A  Discourse  on 
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the  Paflsions  of  Love."  The  work  leaves  no  doubt  that  Pas- 
cal was  yery  much  in  love,  and  his  biographers  have  spun 
a  very  lively  romance  out  of  the  discovery  of  this  manu- 
script. But  unless  it  was  the  sister  of  his  friend  the  Due 
de  Rohan,  whose  story  is  the  most  tragic  of  all  the  stories  of 
Port  Roya],  conjecture  must  otherwise  be  silent.  P..  seal 
has  just  one  remark  which  looks  autobiographical :  ^*  When 
one  loves  a  lady  of  unequal  rank,  ambition  may  accompany 
the  beginning  of  love  ;  but  in  a  little  while  the  latter  be- 
comes the  master.  He  is  a  tyrant  who  endures  no  compas- 
sioh ;  he  will  be  alone ;  all  the  passions  must  bend  and  obey 

him Man   by  himself  is  an>  imperfect  thing  ;  to  be 

happy  he  needs  to  find  a  second.  He  often  searches  for 
this  in  a  condition  of  life  equal  to  his  own,  because  the  lib- 
erty and  opportunity  of  declaring  himself  are  there  most 
easily  to  be  met  with.  Nevertheless,  we  sometimes  look  far 
above  ourselves  and  feel  the  fire  increase,  although  we  dare 
not  confess  it  to  her  who  is  its  cause  ....  a  hi^h  friend- 
ship fills  the  heart  of  man  much  more  completely  than  a 
common  or  equal  one."     So  Pascal  seems  to  have  felt  — 

**  The  desire  of  the  moth  to  the  star, 
Of  the  day  to  the  morrow ; 
The  devotion  to  something:  aiar 
From  the  sphere  of  our  sorrow." 

It  is  something  not  uncommon  in  the  history  of  eminent 
men.  An  Addison  woos  a  countess  for  fifteen  years,  and 
then  discovers  that  she  was  not  worth  the  wooiiig.  It  is  to 
be  wished  that  we  knew  more  of  the  love  afiairs  of  our 
great  men.  The  knowledge  would  explain  the  lives,  and 
would  explain  history  to  a  greater  extent  than  even  Lord 
Macaulay  could  conceive  possible.  Now  and  then  we  obtain 
the  glimpses  of  love-letters,  but,  as  a  rule,  we  seldom  ob- 
tain access  to  those  deeper  founts  of  feeling  and  far 
concealed  springs  of  action. 
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The  following  conversation  took  place  lately  amount 
certain  friends  who  have  been  called  "  Friends  in  Council." 

As  I  have  often  before  described  these  personages,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  for  me  to  do  so  now ;  and,  without  further 
preface,  I  will  introduce  my  readers  into  theur  circle,  and 
narrate  the  conversation  which  thus  abruptly  commenced. 

EUesmere,  —  Mauleverer  and  ^  have  had  a  long  walk  to- 
gether, this  morning.  We  went  as  far  as  Speenham  Ponds. 
We  talked  incessantly ;  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  there 
was  not  one  minute  of  our  talk  during  which  we  agreed 
upon  any  point  of  any  single  subject  —  not  even  when  we 
abused  the  absent,  who  are  now  present.  And  if  there  is 
any  subject  on  which  two  people  can  agree,  it  is  in  the  de- 
preciation of  their  common  friends. 

Mauleverer,  —  EUesmere  takes  such  shallow  views.    He  is 
always  on  the  surface  of  things. 
EUesmere.  —  It  is  better  to  swim  than  to  sink. 
Sir  Arthur.  —  I  suppose  the  controversy  was  upon  the  old 
subject  —  the' misery  of  mankind  ? 
EUesmere,  —  It  was. 

Mauleverer.  —  EUesmere  does  not  seem  to  see  that  man  is 
a  wretched  creature  in  himself.  He  makes  the  silly  excuse 
for  him,  that  it  is  always  the  unfortunate  circumstance,  and 
not  the  man  himself,  who  is  to  blame. 

EUesmere, —  There  is  one  thing  which  Mauleverer  and 
the  misery-mongers  always  forget.  People  talk  a  great  deal 
about  hope  as  bein^  the  chief  solace  of  mankind  :  I  believe 
that  if  hope  alone  had  been  at  the  bottom  of  Pandora's  box, 
the  Mauleverers  would  have  prevailed,  and  the  human  race 
would  soon  have  come  to  an  end.  But  there  is  something 
in  praise  of  which  no  poetry  b  made,  and  to  express  which, 
indeed,  there  is  no  single  word  that  I  know  of,  but  which 
performs  as  great  a  part  in  comforting  and  encouraging  man- 
kind as  hope  itself. 


Sir  Arthur.  —  What  can  he  mean  ? 

EUesmere.  —  AVell,  he  is  beating  his  brains  to  invent  a  word. 
Shall  we  sav  *^  excusativeness  ?  "  That  is  not  a  pretty  word 
—  that  won  t  do.  Perhaps  there  is  some  word  in  Greek ; 
but  that  is  a  doubly  dead  language  to  me  now,  A  certain 
learned  man,  however,  was  expounding  Aristotle  to  me  the 
other  day ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  Aristotle  was  one  of 
the  most  skilful  word-mongers  that  has  ever  appeared.  Is 
there  any  word  in  Greek  which  means  putting^  a  good  face 
upon  it,  or  putting  quite  another  face  tipon  it  ? 

Cranmer.  —  This  is  rather  hazy.  1  do  not  begin  to  find 
myself  consoled  for  the  miseries  of  life  by  what  EUesmere  has 
hitherto  said. 

EUesmere.  —  I  think  I  shall  call  my  twin-brother  of 
hope,  the  power  of  making  a  judicious  statement. 

The  best  illustration  that  I  can  take  is  from  the  language 
of  military  despatches.  For  instance :  "  The  enemy  crossed 
the  bridge,  and  our  advanced  ^uard  fell  back  upon  the  right 
wing."  Or  thus  :  "  We  deployed  from  the  heights  and  oc- 
cupied a  favorable  position  in  the  valley." 

In  civil  as  well  as  in  mUitary  life,  in  private  as  weU  as  in 
pubUc  life,  our  advanced  guard  is  constantly  faUing  back 
up>on  our  right  wing ;  and  we  deploy  from  the  heights  to  oc- 
cupy a  favorable  position  in  the  vaUey.  Stupid  and  envi- 
ous bystanders,  or  nasty,  spying,  troublesome  historians, 
say  that  our  advanced  guard  was  nearly  cut  to  pieces,  and 
that  our  deploying  from  the  heights  was  the  inevitable  re- 
sult of  a  tremendous  strategical  blunder.  But  our  power 
of  judicious  statement  enables  us  to  bear  up  against  any 
amount  of  hostile  criticism,  and  is,  I  beUeve,  the  great  com- 
fort of  our  Uves. 

Observe  this,  too,  that  the  power  of  making  judicious 
statements  increases  in  due  proportion  with  the  facility  for 
committing  errors.  For  example :  I  have  no  doubt  (what- 
ever may  be  said  to  the  contrary)  that  imaginative  men 
are  more  prone  to  commit  errors  than  other  people,  and 
they  would  descend  into  depths  of  despair  if  they  had 
not  an  extra  power  of  making  judicious  statements.  With 
the  imaginative  man,  the  advanced  guard  does  not  merely 
fall  back  upon  the  right  wing;  but  he  says,  **We  threw 
back  our  advanced  guard  upon  the  right  wing ; "  clearly 
indicating  a  voluntary  operation.  A^ain :  he  does  not 
make  his  forces  deploy  from  the  heights  in  the  way  that 
ordinary  men  do.  He  adds  several  fine  touches,  and  says : 
"  Exactly  at  the  right  moment,  in  accordance  with  the 
highest  strategical  considerations,  our  forces,  in  admirable 
order,  deployed  from  the  heights,  in  order  to  occupy  a  most 
commanding  position  in  the  valley." 

Milverton.  —  EUesmere  has  occupied  some  time  in  expla- 
nation ;  but  what  he  says  is  perfectly  true,  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  hope  for  the  future  would  be  sufiicient  to 
console  men  if  they  could  not  gloss  over  the  past. 

EUesmere.  —  What  I  complain  of,  Mauleverer,  is  that  he 
is  so  detestably  consistent.  He  does  not  seem  to  improve 
at  all  by  the  good  conversation  he  hears  from  us.  Now,  I 
change  a  little ;  but  always,  I  trust,  in  the  right  direction. 
I  have  become  a  mass  of  tolerance.  A  large  and  varied 
survey  of  the  miseries  of  mankind  has  led  me  to  conclude 
that  every  man  is  a  bein^  much  to  be  pitied.  One  cannot 
be  angry  with  men,  or  be  otherwise  than  tolerant  of  all 
their  errors  and  shortcomings,  when  one  thinks  that  most 
men  have  teeth ;  that  some  men  8ha>  e ;  that  we  have  to 
get  up  and  go  to  bed  (both  of  them  dt  testable  operations) 
every  day ;  that  there  is  hardly  any  place,  however  re- 
mote, in  which  there  is  not  more  than  one  delivery  of 
letters  in  the  course  of  the  twenty-four  hours ;  that  any  hu- 
man being,  however  foolish,  can  annoy  any  other  human 
being,  however  sensible  (thouQ;h  thousands  of  miles  should 
separate  them),  by  informing  him  abruptly,  in  a  brutal  tel- 
egram, of  all  the  unpleasant  things  that  can  happen ;  that 
pleasures  are  taken  m  such  large  doses  as  to  become  rather 
like  poisons,  dinners  lasting  sometimes  three  hours ;  that 
we  have  to  live  with  creatures,  very  like  and  yet  very  un- 
like ourselves,  who  are  strangely  attractive  to  us,  and 
whom  we  fondly  and  vainly  endeavor  to  manage  (they 
every  day  in  these  times  becoming  more  unmanageaole) ; 
that  chUdrea  wiU  scream  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  and 
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wear  out  shoes  in  the  most  reckless  manner ;  that  most  of 
our  abodes  are  but  vertical  continuations  of  sewers ;  that 
there  is  no  good  weather  anywhere ;  it  is  always  too  hot, 
or  too  cold,  or  too  ndnv,  or  too  shiny,  or  too  misty,  or  too 
dazzling ;  that  old  ladies  will  have  the  windows  up  in  a 
railway  carriage  when  the  wind  is  south,  and  young  ladies 
the  windows  down  when  the  wind  is  east]  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  public  speaking,  and  that  no  one  can  say  or 
write  any  thing  with  reasonable  brevity ;  —  I  say  again 
that  a  male  human  being  is  a  creature  whom  one  cannot 
regard  but  with  the  utmost  pity  ;  and  eveb  his  slight  aber- 
rations from  perfect  virtue  are  results  which  may  naturally 
be  expected  to  follow  fix>m  the  adverse  circumstances  that 
surround  him. 

Cranmer,  —  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  in  this  talk  which 
Mauleverer  and  Ellesmere  had  this  morning,  either  of  them 
could  have  been  doing  more  than  bringing  forward  half- 
truths,  and  exaggerating  these  greatly. 

Lady  Ellesmere, —  For  my  part,  I  am  delighted  that  John 
has  arrived  even  at  half-truths ;  so  that  they  may  make  him 
a  little  more  tolerant. 

Ellesmere.  —  I  am  not  merely  tolerant ;  I  have  become 
appreciative,  in  the  highest  degree.  For  instance,  I  am 
convinced  that  Milverton  is  not  quite  so  foolish  a  person  as 
I  once  thought. 

Mrs,  Milverton,  —  Pardon  me  for  interrupting  the  conver- 
sation ;  but,  my  dear,  what  did  Sir  John  mean  when  he 
said  that  our  houses  were  vertical  continuations  of  sewers  ? 

Ellesmere,  —  I  think  you  might  have  asked  me  to  explain, 
Mrs.  Milverton  ;  but  of  course  your  husband  knows  every 
thino;  better  than  anybody  else. 

milverton,  —  I  wish,  my  dear,  that  I  could  not  only  ex- 
plain what  he  said,  but  that  I  could  explain  it  away.  It 
seemed  to  me  to  come  in  ill  with  his  minor  perplexities  of 
human  life,  for  it  indicates  a  most  serious  evil.  Sanitary 
science  has  really  made  a  great  advance  in  our  time ;  but 
the  application  of  that  science  has  not  made  any  thing 
like  a  proportionate  advance.  The  subject  in  question  is 
not  a  very  savory  one ;  but  it  is  one  which  people  should 
be  thoroughly  made  aware  of. 

There  are  certain  gases,  very  injurious  to  human  life, 
which  are  generated  in  our  sewers  and  such  like  recepta- 
cles. Our  houses,  of  course,  have  close  communication 
with  these  sewers.  We  either  make  no  provision  against 
the  entrance  of  these  gases  into  our  houses,  or  provision 
of  such  a  kind  as  must  be  expected  occasionally  to  fail. 
For  instance,  the  water  is  evaporated  from  what  are  called 
"water-traps,"  and  then  the  house  is  utterly  defenceless 
against  these  gases. 

Now  look  at  the  matter  somewhat  in  the  abstract.  Here 
are  certain  noxious  creatures  endowed  with  great  power  of 
penetration.  They  make  a  perpetual  eflbrt  to  escape  from 
their  confinement.  If  the  nouse  is  the  only  place  into 
which  they  can  escape,  they  will  be  sure  some  day  or  other 
to  find  a  weak  part  in  its  defences,  and  to  make  an  en- 
trance there. 

If  it  were  not  so  painful  a  thing,  it  would  be  almost  ludi- 
crous to  state  —  and  it  would  have  delighted  Swifl  or  any 
other  cynical  satirist  to  state  it  —  that  we  provide  what  we 
call  a  partial  remedy  for  this  evil  by  allowing  these  gases 
to  escape  through  gratings  into  the  streets,  thus  mildly 
poisoning  the  general  community. 

Sir  Arthur. —  I  am  shamefully  ignorant  upon  these  sub- 
jects, Milverton ;  but  are  not  these  gratings  necessary  to 
carry  oif  the  rainfall  ? 

Milverton.  —  That  ought  to  be  provided  for  otherwise. 
But  the  main  thing  that  is  wanted  in  the  way  of  remedy 
for  this  great  evil  is,  that  sewers  and  all  such  affairs  should 
have  ventilating  shafts,  by  which  the^e  gases  should  be  car- 
ried ofi*  into  the  higher  atmosphere,  and,  indeed,  as  I  think, 
should  be  decomposed  previously  to  Uieir  exit  into  that 
atmosphere. 

Craumer,  —  All  this  would  be  very  expensive,  you  know, 
Milverton. 

Milverton,  —  Yes :  the  cost  might  be  equivalent,  in  a  larce 
mansion,  to  that  of  an  Axminster  carpet  for  one  of  the 
principal  rooms ;  but  you  had  much  better  walk  upon  deal 


boards  for  the  rest  of  your  life,  then  live  in  houses  which 
are  perpetually  threatened  by  the  danger  I  have  indicated, 
and  nave  not  one  whit  exao^trerated. 

Ellesmere,  —  You  remember  our  dear  friend  P ^,the 

most  humorous  man  I  ever  knew,  and  how  amused  he  wu 
at  a  little  child  of  two  or  three  years  old,  who  was  sUll  called 
"  Baby,"  telling  him  that  it  was  a  "  usel  baby."  The  idea 
of  a  baby  being  "  useful "  delighted  our  humorous  fiiend, 
and  afterwards  he  was  wont  to  call  himself,  being  a  verj 
little  man,  "  the  useful  baby."  Though  I  am  a  big  fellow, 
I  arrogate  to  myself  the  same  title,  and  certainly  I  am  a 
baby  in  sanitary  science,  but  a  useful  baby ;  for,  as  yon  see, 
I  have  been  the  means  of  eliciting  a  careful  exposition  from 
our  sanitary  friend  of  a  great  evil.  I  am  very  much  pleased 
with  Milverton  iust  at  present ;  and  as  regards  another  mat- 
ter, I  will  frankly  confess,  as  I  intimated  oefore,  that  he  is 
not  so  foolish  as  I  used  to  think. 

Milverton,  —  Don't  compliment  me  so  highly  before  my 
face,  otherwise  I  shall  have  to  leave  the  room.  Asjoa 
know,  I  have  always  maintained  that  though  one  can  bear  a 
great  deal  of  written  flattery,  one  does  not  like  extrava^t 
eulogiums  to  be  addressed  to  one's  self  viva  voce  —  especially 
in  the  presence  of  others. 

Sir  Arthur.  —  But  how  is  it,  Ellesmere,  that  vou  have,  all 
of  a  sudden,  arrived  at  this  high  opinion  ot  Milverton's 
merits  ? 

Ellesmere,  —  Well,  you  know  he  is  always  boring  us  aboat 
organization  and  the  wonders  that  might  be  done  by  it,  and 
also  the  mischiefs  that  mi^ht  be  prevented  by  it.  It  will 
astonish  and  shock  you  to  near  what  a  loss  the  country  has 
been  near  sustaining,  when  I  tell  yon  that  I  mi^ht  have  been 
killed  in  a  recent  r^way  accident  in  Scotland  — 

Lady  Ellesmere,  —  Don't  speak  jokingly,  John,  about  such 
a  serious  matter. 

Ellesmere.  —  And  all  for  want  of  judicious  organizaUon. 
This  led  me  to  consider,  with  all  the  care  prompted  by  self- 
interest,  the  organization  of  railways ;  and  I  certainly  do 
admit  that  it  is  very  defective.  I  will  not  trouble  you  with 
the  details  of  my  misadventure.  You  will  have  seen  all 
about  it  in  the  newspapers.  But  it  made  me  very  criti 
cal. 

Now  only  look  at  one  little  thing  in  which  there  is  such  a 
want  of  forethought  and  management.  Yon  have  an  im- 
mensely long  train,  and  the  carriages  are  all  so  much  alike 
in  color  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  them.  Then  too 
see  wretched  human  beincrs  who  have  ventured  to  devour  a 
meal  at  some  great  station,  such  as  York,  in  vain  endearor- 
ins  to  find  their  carriages  again.  The  train  has  been  moved, 
so  that  even  a  person  who  has  a  keen  sense  of  locality,  and 
has  taken  care  to  observe  exactly  at  what  part  of  the  station 
he  has  got  out,  finds  the  position  of  things,  when  he  retuins, 
entirely  changed,  and  has  to  rely  upon  the  faintest  indica- 
tion of  ownership  which  may  lead  him  back  to  his  own  ca^ 
riage.  All  this  trouble  and  confusion  would  have  been 
prevented,  or  at  least  immensely  diminished,  by  having  car- 
riages of  various  colors. 

M'dverton,  —  I  noticed  this  long  ago,  and  I  believe  stated 
it  to  you. 

Ellesmere.  —  The  words  of  the  wise,  or,  as  I  should  say, 
the  words  of  the  not  very  foolish,  are  unheeded  until  suffer- 
ing brings  them  home.  I  am  beo;inning  to  be  a  convert  to 
the  notion  that  Govem|nent  shomd  have  the  contiol  of  the 
railways. 

Mauleverer,  —  They  are  so  successful  in  all  that  they 
manage,  that  one  cannot  avoid  coming  to  that  conclusion. 

Sir  A  rthur, — I  do  not  wish  for  this  at  all.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  Government  of  this  country  is  strong  enough  to 
bear  any  additional  odium ;  and  odium  there  would  be  aris- 
ing from  every  accident  that  might  occur.  Neither  do  I 
think  that  they  are  strong  enough,  intellectually  speaking,  to 
take  this  burden  upon  their  shoulders. 

Milverton,  —  I  think  Government  could  make  great  im- 
provements in  railway  travelling ;  but  I  agree  with  Sir  Ai^ 
thur  that  they  are  not  at  present  strong  enough  to  undertake 
this  great  additional  business. 

I  wish  you  would  let  me  take  this  opportuni^  of  taUdiu; 
over  with  you  a  subject  which  has  long  been  in  my  mind. 
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and  respectlDg  which  I  should  greatly  like  to  hear  your  va- 
rious opinions. 

EUesmere,  —  Yes ;  we  will  allow  you  to  do  so.  It  always 
makes  a  conversation  interesting  when  there  is  some  back- 
bone to  it ;  when  there  is  some  fellow  —  tiresome  or  other- 
wise —  who  has  got  into  his  head  some  idea  which  he  wishes 
to  impress  upon  die  rest  of  the  company.  Be  it  remembered, 
however,  that  this  is  only  the  case  when  the  rest  of  the 
company  are  strong  enough  to  prevent  themselves  from  be- 
ing oppressed  by  ue  man  witn  the  idea ;  and  also  when 
there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  irrelevant  people  who  will 
interrupt  by  somewhat  vague  and  inconclusive  remarks, 
which,  however,  are  serviceable  as  tending  to  provoke  the 
man  with  the  idea  and  compel  him  to  a  certain  pleasing 
diffuseness.  Even  foolish  people  are  good  when  they  hinder 
tyrants. 

Sir  Arthur,  —  Having  thus  received  EUesmere's  sanction, 
expressed  in  such  flattering  terms  both  to  yourself  and  our- 
selves,  Milverton,  you  may  proceed. 

MUvertoiu  —  Well,  then,  1  say,  not  only  is  Government 
weak,  but  that  all  the  old  governing  forces  of  the  world  are 
also  weak,  or  are  in  course  of  being  weakened. 

ElUsmere.  —  Interruption  number  one,  by  ignorant  per- 
son ;  please  define  old  governing  forces. 

Muvtrton,  —  I  mean  not  only  the  government  of  any 
countiy,  whatever  form  that  government  may  have,  but  the 
governing  forces  arising  from  the  influence  of  religion,  from 
me  possession  of  land  or  other  capital,  of  rank,  of  learning 
in  ail  its  branches  (including  art),  and  in  short  all  those 
forces  which  have  hitherto,  ostensibly  or  non-ostensibly,  had 
a  large  share  in  ruling  the  world. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  I  think,  that  all  these  forces  are  in 
the  process  of  being  weakened.  * 

At  any  rate  they  are  weakened  relatively  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  forces  of  great  potency. 

EUesmere.  —  Please  define  these  also. 

Milverton.  —  These  new  forces  are  such  as  have  been  de- 
veloped by  the  extension  of  science,  the  increased  freedom 
of  the  press,  and  the  additional  power  given  to  the  people. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  these  forces  are,  comparatively 
speaking,  new,  and  that  they  have  received  an  immense  de- 
velopment in  the  last  hundred  years. 

With  regard  to  the  press,  the  increase  of  power  is  per- 
fectly enormous.  Assertion,  through  it,  has  become  facile 
in  the  highest  degree.  Denial  on  the  part  of  any  of  the 
governing  classes  which  it  may  attack  has  become  propor- 
tionately difficult. 

Ko  one  will  deny  that  the  power  of  the  people  has  enor- 
mously increased.  By  people  I  mean  those  persons  who  did 
not  formerly  partake  of  any  of  the  power  belonging  to  what 
I  have  called  the  old  governing  forces. 

Then  there  comes  science ;  and  under  the  head  of  science 
I  would  include  all  those  results  of  scientific  endeavor 
which  have  inevitably  given  great  rapidity  to  the  spreading 
of  ^^Q  thought,  and  nave  enabled  combinations  of  men 
with  similar  aims  to  be  made  with  comparative  facility 
throughout  many  countries. 

Have  I  made  any  statement  in  respect  to  which  you  wish 
to  take  any  objection  ? 

Sir  Arthur.  —  No ;  we  may^not  agree  with  the  exact  word- 
ing of  what  you  have  said ;  but  we  do,  I  think,  with  the 
snostance. 

Milverton.  —  Now,  I  am  not  going  to  express  any  vain  re- 
grets at  the  present  state  of  things,  or  to  manifest  any  stu- 
pid conservatism,  as  EUesmere  would  call  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  decline  to  be  dismayed  at  the  present  aspect  of 
things,  and  am  always  prone  to  believe  that  the  progress  of 
the  world  is  towards  good. 

Mauleverer.  —  That  I  deny. 

Milverton.  —  At  the  same  time  I  must  admit  that  there  are 
great  dangers  which  may  possibly  arise  firom  an  unhappy 
conflict  between  the  old  and  the  new  forces,  especially  in  a 
country  such  as  ours,  which  holds  its  great  prosperity  upon 
a  somewhat  uncertain  tenure.  I  must  give  an  illustration 
of  what  I  mean.  A  large  part  of  our  prosperitv  arises,  or 
at  least  has  arisen,  from  the  confidence  which  other  nations 
ha?e  bng  entertained  in  the  stability  of  our  institutions. 


This  has  made  our  country  the  emporium  of  the  world.  The 
first  Bothschild  who  settled  here  used  to  say  of  the  British 
fimds,  '*  This  is  the  horse  that  has  never  been  down.''  But 
it  is  not  upon  the  opinion  of  any  one  man,  however  fit 
to  give  an  opinion,  that  I  would  rely.  The  opinion  of 
the  whole  commercial  world  may  be  discerned  by  the 
fact  that  Great  Britain  is  the  emporium  of  the  world. 
Some  peculiar  circumstances  have  enabled  me  to  be  as 
good  a  judge  of  this  matter  as  any  living  man.  On  a 
certain  occasion  it  was  decided  by  the  Government  of  this 
country  that  no  vessel  should  be  allowed  to  carry  any  goods 
that  might  be  used  as  material  for  war,  without  a  permit 
signed  by  me  or  my  immediate  subordinate.  You  may  im- 
agine how  large  and  various  are  the  kinds  of  goods  which 
may  be  considered  material  for  war.  I  found  that  there 
were  certain  classes  of  these  goods  of  which  we  practically 
possessed  the  total  quantity.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
ownership  of  those  goods  was  entirely  ours.  But  here  the 
goods  were,  possessed  by  owners  of  all  nations. 

Cranmer, — I  can  thoroughly  confirm  your  statement,  Mil- 
verton.   I  was  in  office  at  the  time,  as  you  may  recollect. 

Milverton.  —  Well,  now,  just  consider  what  would  be  the 
result — not  the  temporary  result,  but  the  permanent  result — 
of  any  great  disturbance  arising  from  a  conflict  between  the 
old  and  the  new  forces  I  have  described,  and  which  would 
shake  the  confidence  of  other  nations  in  our  stability.  Take 
into  your  consideration  the  immense  number  of  people  to 
whom  this  confidence,  in  an  indirect  way,  gives  employ- 
ment. Let  me  further  illustrate  the  facts  I  have  stated,  by 
telling  you  that  vessels  pass  by  the  places  where  certain 
articles  of  commerce  are  produced,  and  come  on  to  Great 
Britain  as  to  the  emporium  where  there  will  be  the  largest 
heaping  up  of  these  products,  and  the  best  means  of  choice 
afforded  to  the  purchaser  for  making  his  purchases. 

You  see,  therefore,  that  the  present  state  of  things,  as 
regards  us,  is  rather  contrary  to  nature,  and  is  the  result 
of  art  —  namely,  the  art  of  government. 

EUesmere.  —  These  certainly  are  very  striking  facts..  The 
terrible  thing  is,  that  so  few  people  know  much  about  what 
goes  on  in  a  great  countrv  like  ours.  I  have  often  wished 
tor  a  little  book  that  would  tell  us  every  thing  about  our- 
selves which  it  is  desirable  to  know,  i  ou  may  all  laugh ; 
but  I  have  not  even  mastered,  though  I  have  been  Attorney- 
Greneral,  the  respective  duties  of  the  various  government 
offices. 

MUverton. — I  proceed  to  work  out  my  idea,  being  delimited, 
at  the  same  time,  to  observe  that  there  are  still  some  wings 
which  Sir  John  EUesmere  admits  he  does  not  understand. 

I  think  that,  for  men  like  yourselves,  I  need  not  dwell 
upon  the  question  as  to  the  extent  of  injury  that  would  arise 
from  any  great  political  disturbance  in  Uiis  country  —  in- 
jury, I  mean,  to  our  commercial  interests,  fr^m  confidence 
in  our  political  stability  being  shaken. 

EUesmere.  —  No :  that  is  self^vident.  I  delight  in  that 
expression  of  old  Rothschild's,  "  The  horse  that  has  never 
been  down." 

Milver!on.  —  How  many  people,  when  they  contemplate 
the  possibility  of  any  great  political  disturbance,  think  of 
the  Monarchy,  or  the  Church,  or  the  owners  of  land,  or  the 
possessors  of  capital,  or  the  artists,  or  the  men  of  letters,  or 
the  professional  men,  who  might,  at  any  rate  for  the  time, 
be  ruined  by  this  disturbance  ? 

I  feel  for  them;  but  far  more  for  the  laboring  classes, 
whose  sufferings  would  be  absolutely  fearful.  This  I  could 
show  you,  if  we  had  the  ceusus  returns  in  the  room,  and 
you  could  see  what  an  enormous  number  of  persons  there 
are  whose  daily  wages  are  dependent  upon  tnis  stability. 
If  any  such  disturbance  comes,  and  is  of  long  duration, 
there  will  be  a  state  of  suflfering  for  the  poorer  classes  such 
as  that  of  which  the  great  sieges  of  the  world  have  given  a 
feariul  example.  Recollect  that  at  such  a  time  you  cannot 
ship  off*  your  suffering  millions  to  find  their  living  in  other 
and  happier  countries.  It  is  comparatively  a  narrow  space 
in  whicn  you  have  to  work. 

Sir  Arthur.  —  Granted.  I  am  fond,  as  you  know,  of  sum- 
ming up.  I  always  fancy  I  should  like  to  have  been  a 
judge.    I  will  sum  up  what  you  have  said :  — 
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Old  goveming  forces  are  weak  or  beincr  weakened  :  new 
and  potent  forces  have  arisen.  Great  Britain  is  the  empo- 
rium of  the  world,  hy  reason  of  the  confidence  placed  in  it : 
political  disturbance  of  much  duration  will  destroy  this  con- 
fidence :  poor  people  will  suffer  most. 

EUesmere.  —  He  did  not  exactly  say  that :  he  said  that  his 
sympathies  would  be  most  with  tne  poor  people.     Go  on. 

MUverton,  —  The  first  thing  is,  that  all  the  old  governing 
forces  should  perceive  the  danger,  whatever  danger  there 
is;  should  not  contend  with  each  other;  and  should  en- 
deavor to  reconcile  themselves  to  the  new  state  of  things. 

Ellesmere,  —  This,  too,  is  not  unreasonable. 

MUverton.  —  Now  comes  the  real  gist  of  the  matter.  The 
policy  should  not  be  a  policy  of  fear.  That  means  defeat. 
I^ow,  neither  conquest  nor  defeat  ought  to  be  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  are  tne  inheritors  of  the  old  forces. 

Neither  should  it  be  a  policy  of  compromise. 

Ellesmere.  —  Oh !  oh !  AVhy,  compromise  is  the  very  es- 
sence of  modern  life ! 

MUverton.  —  I  cannot  help  that.  I  say  again,  it  should 
not  be  a  policy  of  compromise;  it  should  be  a  policy  of 
conciliation. 

Cranmer.  —  Please  explain. 

MUverton.  —  Th's  will  be  my  hardest  work  to-day ;  and  I 
almost  fear  that  I  shall  noty  in  the  course  of  a  conversation, 
be  able  to  show  you  all  that  I  think  upon  this  matter,  and 
all  that  I  certainly  feel.     But  I  will  try. 

Trace  up  all  tnese  ruling  forces  to  their  ori^n,  and  you 
will  see  that  it  is  a  good  one.  I  will  especially  deal  with 
the  new  forces.  Take  science,  for  instance.  It  may  tend 
to  produce  disturbance  by  coming  in  conflict  with  old  opin- 
ions of  much  weight  and  value,  and  with  old  customs,  man- 
ners, and  ways  oi  thinking.  But  it  is  in  its  essence  good. 
It  b  simply  a  result  of  the  pursuit  of  truth.  Then  take  the 
press.  Xou  cannot  for  a  moment  maintain  that  its  freedom 
IS  not  essentially  a  good  thing.  It  is  only  talking  the  com- 
monest common-place  to  say  that  whatever  mischief  may  be 
evolved  by  this  freedom  is  in  the  abuse  and  not  in  the  use 
of  it. 

Again  :  as  regards  the  increased  power  of  the  people,  it 
is  a  magnificent  thing.  What  a  grand  event  it  is  in  the 
history  of  the  world  (don't  look  so  blank,  Maulevererl) 
when  you  have  a  reasonable  hope  —  mark  you,  I  do  not  for 
the  present  put.it  liigher — of  uniting  the  people  in  the 
great  office  of  governing  themselves.  It  is  almost  Utopian 
in  its  greatness. 

But  the  wished-for  end  may  be  accomplished. 

Mauleverer.  —  Wretched  and  misguided  optimist !  - 

MUverton.  —  Yes,  it  may  be  accomplished.  I  will,  how- 
ever, be  very  candid  with  you,  and  will  admit  that  there  is 
a  considerable  fear  which  pervades  my  mind ;  and  that  is, 
lest  there  should  not  be  time  enough  to  accomplish  this 
great  end ;  lest  downward  progress  should  go  too  far  and 
too  fast  (especially  too  fast^ ;  lest  the  old  powers  and  the 
old  forces  should  not  have  time  to  accommodate  themselves 
to  the  new  state  of  things ;  and  thus  the  policy  of  concilia- 
tion should  fail. 

EUesmere.  —  Again  ignorance  demands  explanation. 
What  do  you  mean  by  this  policy  of  conciliation  ? 

MUverton.  —  Perhaps  there  is  nardly  any  thing  more  diffi- 
cult to  explain  than  a  policy  of  any  kind,  or  rather  to 
explain  how  such  a  policy  should  be  conducted.  I  mean 
this,  that  all  the  objects  which  are  put  forward,  or  are 
likely  to  be  put  forward,  by  the  possessors  of  the  new  forces, 
should  be  considered  in  any  thing  but  an  antagonistic  spirit 
by  the  possessors  of  the  old  ruling  forces,  and  that  they 
should  aiscem  the  common  ground  whereon  they  can  act 
with  the  others. 

I  could  give  many  instances  in  which  I  believe  this  com- 
mon ground  could  be  found.  The  night  would  de$icend 
upon  us  before  I  should  have  exhausted  these  instances, 
and  I  must  not  weary  you.  There  is  one,  however,  which 
I  will  name,  and  which  appears  at  present  to  have  seized 
hold  of  the  minds  of  many  men.  It  is  the  physical  well- 
being  of  the  poorer  classes.  Now,  I  should  nave  no  hope 
of  this  forming  a  common  ground  of  endeavor  for  all  the 
forces  I  have  mentioned,  if  it  were  a  new  thing.    It  might 


then  be  fairly  argue<l  that  this  common  ground,  as  I  call  it, 
had  been  sought  for  from  motives  of  fear,  or  fh>m  a  search 
afler  compromise.  I  do  not  hold  to  either  of  these  classes 
of  motives. 

I  say  again  that  the  endeavor  to  promote  the  physical 
well-being  of  the  poorer  classes  is  not  a  new  thin?.  Long 
before  the  recent  political  changes  took  place,  there  were 
thousands  of  persons  in  the  more  prosperous  classes  who 
had  devoted  themselves  to  the  promotion  of  this  great 
object,  as  also  there  were  thousands  of  persons  iiho  sought 
to  promote  the  education  of  the  people. 

Now  these  persons,  and  they  are  very  nnmerous,  come 
into  court  with  clean  hands,  as  it  were.  They  welcome  the 
new  forces  as  powers  which  are  likely  to  be  of  service  to 
them,  and  so  they  do  much  towards  the  conciliation  of 
which  I  have  spoken. 

lliis  country  has  for  so  long  a  time  been  practically  a 
country  of  great  freedom,  both  of  action  and  opinion,  that 
there  are  many  other  classes  of  men  who  are  inevitably  con- 
ciliators of  the  new  and  the  old  forces.  There  are,  for  in- 
stance, the  religious  men,  who  have  welcomed  without  fear 
the  truths  of  science.  There  are  the  statesmen,  or  the  men 
of  statestnanlike  mind,  who  have  always  been  ready  to 
consider  the  great  questions  in  which  work-people  are 
mainly  interested,  such  as  co-operation.  And,  in  fact,  if 
you  take  into  view  the  whole  political  world  of  Great 
Britain,  you  will  find  that  there  are  a  great  number  of 
persons  who,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  afibrd  the  means 
of  conciliation  between  the  old  and  the  new  forces.  It  is, 
therefore,  I  contend,  within  the  limits  of  rational  hope  that 
this  policy  of  conciliation  may  be  carried  forward  success- 
fully. If  it  is  successful,  we  shall  maintain  our  position  as 
one  of  the  greatest  nations  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  if  it  fail, 
we  must  prepare  for  decadence. 

I  have  been^the  principal  speaker  for  the  last  half^hour, 
and  am  almost  ashamed  of  the  position  I  have  occupied. 
But  you  have  not  shown  any  wish  to  depose  me,  and  even 
Ellesmere  has  been  very  tractable.  I  cannot  continue  this 
conversation,  tor  I  am  very  tired ;  but  if  you  wish  to  re- 
sume it  to-morrow,  I  shall  try  to  meet  any  objections  witli 
which  you  may  favor  me. 

EUesmere.  —  I  wish  to  make  a  remark.  I  suppose  it  will 
be  pronounced  to  be  irrelevant.  It  is  this :  that  when  you 
are  speaking  of  the  forces  that  influence  the  world  and  keep 
it  together,  you  should  name  politeness;  for  that,  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  greatest  force  in  the  world.  It  never  ceases 
to  act.  You  may  observe  that  under  whatever  disastrous 
circumstances  a  man  may  be  placed,  he  retains  such  polite- 
ness as  he  has,  and  does  not  forget  his  manners.  The 
dying  are  polite ;  the  condemned  do  not  forget  their  man- 
ners. A  man  will  hate  you  enough  to  be  ready  to  slay  you, 
but  he  will  not  comment  before  your  face  upon  any  per- 
sonal defect  you  may  have. 

I  assure  you  tliis  is  not  a  chance  remark  of  mine  made 
at  the  moment.     I  have  been  making  it  all  my  life.     There 
is  a  certain  respect  which  one  human  being  has  for  another, 
which  neither  fear  nor  anger  nor  any  other  passion  wholly 
violates.     It  is  madness  only  that   can    be    thoroughly 
unnolite. 
AlUuerton.  —  There  is  a  great  deal  in  what  Ellesmere  says. 
Ellesmere.  —  Yes ;  he  does  not  always  talk  folly. 
Mauleverer. — It  is  true ;  but  what  he  says  has  very  little 
to  do  with  the  subject  in  question.    People  retained  their 
p>oliteness  in  the  height  of  the  first  Frencn  revolution.   This 
politeness  is  a  constant  quantity,  as  the  mathematicians 
would  say.     What  we  were  talking  about  was  the  relation 
between  the  old  and  the  new  political  forces.     Upon  that 
matter  I  must  also  make  my  remark.    I  do  not  think  that 
MUverton  dwelt  half  enough  upon  the  additional  power 
which  has  been  gained  by  calumny  from  the  introduction 
of  some  of  the  new  forces.     A  statement  is  rashly  made  by 
some  foolish  or  inconsiderate  person ;   and  forthwith  it  is 
trumpeted  all  over  the  world.    Millions  of  people  read  it. 
And  it  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  we  are  not  yet  enough 
educated  to  withhold  altogether  all  belief  in  a  calumnious 
statement  which  we  see  set  forth  in  print.  ^"^ 

Now  this  augmentation  of  the  power  of  calumny  has  a 
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most  dangerous  effect  in  lessening  the  power  and  influence 
of  all  persons  in  authority. 

But  I  will  not  proceed  further  in  this  discussion,  as 
Milverton  said  that  ne  was  tired.  I  trust,  however,  that  he 
will  take  this  remark  of  mine  into  consideration  when  he 
recommences. 

[I  must  make  an  addition  to  this  conversation,  and  must 
apologize  for  havincr  to  make  it.  At  some  point  in  the 
conversation  Mr.  Milverton  became  excited  with  his  sub- 
ject, and  spoke  very  rapidly.  Moreover,  what  he  said 
particularly  interested  me;  and,  while  thinking  of  it,  I 
failed  to  make  a  note  of  it.  He  was  speaking  of  the  great 
power  which  the  governing  classes  of  any  country  still 

Possessed  —  great  power  for  good,  as  he  said.  And  then 
e  went  on  to  say  that  whenever  in  history  the  governing 
classes  had  broken  down,  as  it  were,  and  the  State  had 
gone  into  revolution  or  into  ruin,  it  was  because  those 
roveming  classes  had  either  been  cowardly  or  unsympa- 
uetic,  or  perhaps  both  combined.  He  scarcely  could 
believe,  he  added,  that  a  nation  could  drift  into  these  evil 
courses  so  long  as  its  upper  classes  were  courageous  and 
sympathetic.  He  took  care,  however,  to  make  an  excep- 
tion for  those  cases  where  the  political  disturbance  was 
created  by  foreign  war  or  dynastic  quarrels.] 


LONGEVITY. 


We  hare  often  felt  a  vague  wonder  at  the  industry  of 
that  anonymous  writer  who  daily  adds  up  the  ages  of  the 
longest-lived  persons  mentioned    in  the  obituary  of  the 
TimeSy  and  determines  their  average  tenure  of  existence. 
We  confess  that  we  do  not  share  the  astonishment  by  which 
he  appears  to  be  periodically  seized  on  the  discovery  that 
the  united  ages  of  half  a  dozen  people  recently  deceased 
amount  to  over  five  hundred  years,  and  their  average  age 
to  near  ninety.     We  haye  no  particular  data  by  which  to 
guide  our  anticipations,  and  the  phenomenon  to  which  our 
attention  is  invited  has  now  occurred  so  very  oflen  that  we 
have  ceased  to  regard  it  as  bordering  on  the  miraculous. 
But  if  our  unknown  friend  would  carry  his  investigations 
a  Uttle  further,  we  fancy  that  he  might  provide  material  for 
some  really  interesting  speculation.    A  German  observer, 
for  example,  has  recently  calculated  the  average  longevity 
attained  in  different  professions.     His  information,  if  trust- 
worthy, would  be  very  interesting,  not  merely  to  insurance- 
offices,  but  to  young  men  settling  the  difficult  question  of 
their  employments  for  life.    If  a  youth  will  be  content  with 
56  years,  he  may  become  a  doctor ;   if  he  requires  a  year 
more,  he  may  be  an  artist ;  if  he  wants  58  years  of  life,  he 
may  go  to  the  bar ;  but,  in  order  to  have  a  fair  prospect  of 
attaining  to  65,  he  must  enter  into  holy  orders.   Is  it  better 
to  attend  to  the  physical  or  to  the  'spiritual  wants  of  man, 
when  nine  additional  years  of  life  reward  the  higher  line 
of  dntr  ?     Does  the  superior  longevity  of  cler^rmen  spring 
from  the  possession  of  a  good  conscience  ?  or  from  the  fact 
that  the  responsibility  of  attending  to  the  soul  presses  more 
lightly  than  that  of  attending  to  me  body  ?  or  fh>m  differ- 
ences in  the  physical  conditions  of  the  two  professions  ?  or 
from  the  varymg  demands  which  they  make  upon  the 
intellect?      De  Maistre  drew   an  inference  in  favor  of 
Catholicism  from  the  supposed  fact  that  the  average  reigms 
of  kings  in  countries  which  had  adhered  to  the  old  faith 
were  longer  than  those  in  countries  polluted  by  heresy.  We 
■honld  be  sorry  to  adopt  his  logic  m  this  case,  though  we 
do  not  quite  see  our  way  to  the  opposite  conclusion,  appar- 
ently adopted  by  the  nritish  Medical  Journal  (from  which 
we  derive  our  information),  and  embodied  in  the  old  say- 
ing about  those  whom  die  gods  love.    Whatever  occult 
causes  may  be  at  work,  it  is  plain  that  in  any  case  the 
aTerage  longevity  in  any  profession  must  be  affected  by  a 
nmnber  of  complicated  conditions ;   and  to  unravel  their 
▼prying  influence  it  would  be  necessary  to  check  these 
ample  observations  by  others  bearing  upon  different  sets 
of^gaoses.    We  may  assume,  for  example,  that  the  intel- 
lectual conditions  go  for  something,  though  they  are  gen- 
®r^y  subordinate  to  others  which  act  more  immediately. 


When,  for  instance,  we  find  that  artists  come  so  low  in  the 
listj  we  may  suspect  that  not  merely  the  irregularities  to 
which  they  are  tempted,  or  their  disposition  to  a  town  in- 
stead of  a  country  life,  must  be  accountable  for  a  great' 
deal,  but  also  that  some  effect  should  be  ascribed  to  the 
peculiarities  of  the  artistic  temperament.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting from  this  point  of  view  to  compare  the  average 
longevity  of  men  whg  pursue  different  studies  under  similar 
physical  conditions.  Thus  we  might  ask  whether  in  uni- 
versities professors  of  theology  are  generally  found  to  live 
longer  than  professors  of  medicine  or  of  literature  or  the 
fine  arts.  If  so,  part  of  the  superiority  of  the  clerical  ten- 
ure of  life  must  be  ascribed  to  the  nature  of  their  studies, 
as  well  as  to  the  external  circumstances  of  the  clergy. 
We  are  not  prepared  with  any  body  of  facts  bearing  upon 
these  inauiries,  and  merely  throw  out  the  hint  for  the 
benefit  oi  those  whom  it  may  concern. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  obvious  facts  which  may 
suggest  the  possible    fruitfulness  of   such  investigations. 
Parents  have  for  a  good  many  centmnes  been  disgusted 
when  their  sons  have  plunged  into  metre  instead  of  taking 
to  the  counting-house ;   but  they  have  never,  we  suspect, 
made  full  use  of  the  argument  from  the  deleterious  influ- 
ence of  the  pursuit  upon  human  life.      Poetry,  we  should 
be  inclined  to  say,  from  a  cursory  inspection  of  the  most 
accessible  facts,  is  almost  as  destructive  as  those  trades 
which  are  proposed  to  be  the  subjects  of  parliamentary 
interference.      It  is  as  bad  as  razor-grinding.      Looking 
through  any  list  of  English  poets,  the  number  of  early 
deaths  is  startling.     Burns,  and  Byron,  and   Shelley,  and 
Keats,  and  Chatterton  will  occur  at  once.     To  the  list  of 
those  who  died  before  fifty  we  may  add  Spenser,  Thomson, 
Collins,  and  Groldsmith.     Shakspeare  managed  just  to  get 
beyond  his  fiftieth  year,  and  Pope  and  Gray  got  half-way 
from  fifly  to  sixty ;  but  an  aged  poet  is  an  exception  of  the 
proverbial  kind.     Milton  lived  to  a  respectable  age ;    but 
then  he  long  refrained  from  indulgence  in  this  dangerous 
practice  in  favor  of  the  superior  (we  speak  from  a  sanitary 
point  of  view)  pursuit  of  political  life.      He  did  not  long 
survive  the  recurrence  to   his  earlier  pursuits.      Cowper 
lived  to  near  seventy ;  but  it  drove  him  mad.      Dryaen 
reached  the   same   age  without  the  same   penalty ;    and 
Wordsworth,  by  dint  of  a  regular  country  life,  survived  all 
his  contemporaries,  and  attained  the  respectable  age  of 
eighty.     The  only  wonder,  in  the  last  case,  is  that  a  man 
of^so  sound  a  constitution,  and  placed  under  such  favorable 
circumstances,  did  not  live  to  confute  Sir  G.  Cornewall 
Lewis ;  he  is  really  a  case  of  premature  death,  and  we  sus- 
pect that  the  **  Ode  on  the  Intimations  of  Immortality  "  took 
ten  years  out  of  his  life,  while  his  other  inspired  moments 
may  account  for  the  remaining  period.    Besides  which,  two 
years  in  the  lakes  cannot  be  counted  for  more  than  one  in 
London.      Dryden  alone  remains  to  confront  us;   and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  Dryden's  poetry  comes  very  close  to 
the  borders  of  prose.      By  way  of  contrast,  let  us  suggest 
the   names  of  a  few    speculative    philosophers   amongst 
English  writers  of  reputation.      We  find  that  Bacon  and 
Hume  lived  to  be  65 ;  Berkeley  to  be  69 ;  Locke,  72 ;  Reid, 
86;  and  Hobbes,  91.  Amongst  the  Grerman  metaphysicians, 
Kant  died  at  80,  and  Schelling  at  79,  whilst  Hegel  was 
prematurely  cut  off  at  62.      In  France,  Malebrancn  lived,, 
m  spite  of  a  delicate  constitution,  to  be  87,  and  then  had  to 
be  killed  by  an  encounter  with  his  brother  metaphysician, 
Berkeley.      Descartes,  it  is  true,  died  about  the  age  of 
Shakspeare ;  but  Descartes  was  naturally  delicate,  whereas 
we  can  hardly  doubt  that  Shakspeare  had  a  fine  consti- 
tution.     If  they  had  exchanged  pursuits,  no  one  can  say 
that  Shakspeare  might  not  have  rivalled  Hobbes,  and  Des- 
cartes perished  as  early  as  Keats.      Spinoza,  again,  died 
at  44  ;  but  De  Quincey  very  properly  argues  from  this  and 
other  circumstances  that  he  must  have  been  murdered.  Let 
us  hope  for  the  credit  of  philosophy  that  such  was  the  case. 
At  any  rate,  though  the  shortest-lived  of  metaphysicians, 
he  would  have  had  a  very  fair  tenure  of  life  tor  a  poet. 
We  have  not  indulged  in  any  profound  researches ;  but  we 
have  had  the  curiosity  to  determine  the  average  age  of  the 
English  poets  contained  in  a  short  list  at  the  end  of  the 
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Golden  Treasury,  The  result  comes  out  precisely  56, 
which,  according  to  our  German  authority,  is  just  that  of  the 
most  unhealthy  of  all  professions.  The  average,  however, 
is  materially  increased  by  the  admission  of  8  ich  unreasonably 
long-lived  people  as  Rogers  and  Mrs.  Barbauld,  and  other 
minor  poets.  A  still  shorter  list  of  metaphysicians  gives 
an  average  of  68  years,  or  a  length  of  life  superior  even  to 
that  of  the  clergy';  but  we  admit  tlyit  it  would  be  desirable 
to  base  any  decided  theory  on  a  wider  collection  of  facts. 

There  is  of  course  nothing  surprising  in  these  results. 
The  true  philosophical  temperament  is  precisely  that  which 
is  favorable  to  long  life.  A  man  who  never  irritates  him- 
self about  any  thing,  who  never  subjects  his  machinery  to  an 
unnecessary  shock,  will  go  on  living  when  a  far  stronger 
man,  animated  by  more  troublesome  passions,  will  beat 
himself  to  pieces  against  the  world.  The  same  disposition 
which  fits  a  man  lor  long  processes  of  patient  meditation, 
will  generally  enable  him  to  take  life  easily ;  and  it  is  curi- 
ous to  observe  how  such  a  speculator,  for  example,  as  Hume, 
whilst  his  philosophy  tends  to  upset  all  established  creeds, 
may  be  personally  a  conservative  of  the  strongest  kind,  and 
desire  the  stability  of  the  institutions  whose  vitality  he  is 
doing  his  best  to  destroy.  Just  so  Gibbon  attacked  Chris- 
tianity in  theory,  but  was  utterly  disgusted  when  revolution- 
ists began  to  reduce  his  theory  to  practice.  Poetry  of  a  cer- 
tain class  may  be  comparatively  innocuous  for  similar  reasons. 
Chaucer,  Wordsworth,  and  Goethe,  were  all  long-lived  poets, 
because  they  seldom  indulged  in  violent  emotion.  Descrip- 
tive poetry  generally  may  be  regarded  as  fairly  harmless ; 
and  even  graceful  song-writers,  luce  Herrick  in  old  days  and 
Tom  Moore  in  ours,  may  be  a  long  time  in  wearing  them- 
selves out.  But  a  young  man  who  takes  to  writing  revolu- 
tionary odes,  or  who  shares  the  passionate  impulses  of  a  By- 
ron or  a  Shelley,  might  almost  as  well  take  to  drinking,  so 
far  as  his  prospects  of  longevity  are  concerned.  It  is  the  fe- 
verish irritability  to  which  all  poets  are  more  or  less  liable 
that  is  really  destructive ;  thou(;h,  of  course,  they  may  occa- 
sionally keep  their  passion  within  bounds.  Perhaps  there 
is  an  apparent  contradiction  to  this  theory  in  the  fact  that 
clergymen  are  said  to  be  long-lived.  Mr.  Galton  as- 
serts, in  his  work  on  hereditary  genius,  that  the  spiritual 
heroes  of  the  world  have  generally  been  men  of  sickly  con- 
stitution ;  and  one  might  tancy  that  a  tendency  to  indulge  in 
strong  religious  emotion  would  be  as  pernicious  as  the  analo- 
ogous  disposition  to  poetry.  But,  m  the  first  place,  it  is 
probable  tnat  the  mass  of  clergymen  are  as  little  inclined 
to  undue  excitement  of  any  kind  as  their  neighbors.  Most 
of  the  sermons  which  we  hear  give  very  little  indication  of 
a  fiery  soul  absorbed  by  uncontrollable  passion,  and  over^ 
powering  its  feeble  tenement  of  clay.  And,  moreover,  ex- 
citement does  not  appear  to  be  injurious  when  it  is  worked 
off  in  action.  Politicians  and  lawyers  Uve  long  enough, 
though  they  go  through  a  constant  course  of  vehement  ex- 
citement. A  man  of  a  certain  strength  of  constitution 
probably  finds  the  stimulus  rather  healthy  than  otherwise ; 
and  men  like  Brougham  or  Palmerston  are  all  the  better  for 
the  ceaseless  strain  upon  their  faculties.  K  they  had  been 
excluded  from  any  practical  displays  of  energy,  and  con- 
demned to  be  always  working  themselves  up  into  vehement 
emotion,  with  no  better  mode  of  discharge  than  writing  ver- 
ses, it  is  possible  that  they  would  have  fretted  themselves 
out  of  the  world  at  an  earlier  period.  We  must  add,  how- 
ever, that  in  all  such  speculations  there  is  always  an  obvious 
alternative.  It  may  be  not  that  poetry  exercises  a  delete- 
rious influence,  but  that  men  of  weak  constitutions  naturally 
take  to  expressing  themselves  in  poetry.  The  disease  may, 
in  short,  be  the  cause,  instead  of  the  enect.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  pronounce  confidently  on  so  large  a  question,  and 
we  can  merely  commend  the  subject  to  statistical  inquirers. 
If  they  apply  themselves  to  the  investigation,  we  mi|^ht  dis- 
cover some  useful  hints,  and  even  find  out  in  time  what  par^ 
ticular  schools  of  art  or  theology  are  most  destructive; 
whether,  for  example,  a  Calvinist  generally  lives  as  lon^  as 
an  Arminian,  or  a  classical  as  a  romantic  poet.  The  field  is 
boundless,  and  we  are  content  to  leave  the  development  of 
the  subject  to  those  who  may  have  time  and  opportunity  to 
work  it  out. 


TYPOGRAPfflCAL    ERRORS    WITH    ESPECIAL 
REFERENCE  TO  THE  TEXT  OF  SHAKSPEARE. 

D'IsRAELi,  in  his  *' Curiosities  of  Lxterature,"  mskei 
mention  of  a  religious  work,  which,  consistii^  of  only  one 
hundred  and  seventy-twopages,  had  an  Errata  at  the  eod 
occupying  fifteen  pages.  This  was  an  unlucky  pamphlet,  and 
in  the  preface  the  author  expresses  his  firm  belief^  that  Sa- 
tan himself  had  tampered  with  the  types,  and  that  the  very 
printers  must  have  worked  under  the  personal  influence  of 
the  same  malignant  power.    But,  without  goine  down  quite 
so  deep  for  a  reason,  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  in  any 
book,  each  page  of  which  contains  possibly  more  than  three 
thousand  separate  types,  there  must,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
be  certain  typographical  errors  and  oversights,  some  of 
which  will  escape  both  the  eye  and  the  ear  of  even  the  most 
practised  reader.    Now,  these  typographical  blunders  will, 
m  the  majority  of  cases,  be  founa  to  fall  into  one  of  three 
classes,  viz. :  —  errors  of  the  ear,  errors  of  the  eye,  and  er- 
rors from  what,  in  printers'  language,  is  called  *'  a  foul  case.'* 
The  first  two  classes  I  will  pass  in  rapid  review,  the  main 
object  of  these  remarks  being  to  draw  attention  to  the  third, 
which  as  a  source  of  corruption  does  not  seem  hithoto  to 
have  received  that  attention  from  the  students  of  Shak- 
speare  which  it  deserves. 

1.  Errors  of  the  Ear.  —  Every  compositor  when  at  work 
reads  over  a  few  words  of  his  copy,  and  retains  them  in  his 
mind  until  his  fingers  have  picked  up  the  various  types  be- 
longing to  them.  While  the  memory  is  thus  repeating  to 
its^f  a  phrase,  it  is  by  no  means  unnatural,  nor  in  practice 
is  it  uncommon,  for  some  word  or  words  to  become  unwit- 
tingly supplanted  in  the  mind  by  others  which  are  similar 
in  sound.  It  was  simply  a  mental  transposition  of  syllables 
that  made  the  actor  exclaim,  ^  My  Loro,  stand  back,  and 
let  the  parson  cough,**  instead  of  ^*  the  coffin  pass  "  (''  RicL 
m.,"  act  i.  sc.  2.)  ;  and  by  a  slight  conrasion  of  sound  die 
word  mistake  might  appear  in  type  as  must  take  (*'  Hamlet," 
act  iii.  sc.  1 ).  So  idle  votarist  would  easily  become  idol  votansl 
Q^  Timon,"  act  iv.  sc.  S),  and  long  delays  be  transformed  to 
longer  days  (*'  Titus,"  act  iv.  sc.  2).  From  the  time  of  Guten- 
berg until  now,  this  similarity  of  sound  has  been  a  fruitful 
source  of  error  among  printers. 

2.  Errgrs  of  the  Eye,  —  The  eye  oflen  misleads  the  hand 
of  the  compositor,  especially  if  he  be  at  work  upon  a  crab- 
bed manuscript  or  a  worn-out  reprint.  Take  away  a  dot, 
and  This  time  goes  manly  becomes  This  tune  goes  madif 
(**  Macb.,"  act  iv.  sc.  3).  So  a  clogged  letter  turns  WhaL 
beast  was't  then,  into  What  boast  toast  then  (^<  Macb.,"  act  1. 
sc.  7).  Examples  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied  from 
many  an  old  hook,  so  I  will  quote  but  one  more  instance. 
The  word  preserve  spelt  with  a  long  s  might  without  much 
carelessness  be  misread  preferre  ("  Hen.  vl.,"  pt.  1.  act  iii. 
sc.  2),  and  thus  entirely  alter  the  sense. 

8.  Errors  from  "  a  foul  case.**  —  This  class  of  errors  is  of 
an  entirely  aifi*erent  kind  from  the  two  former.  Tliey  came 
from  within  the  man,  and  were  from  the  brain ;  this  is  from 
without,  mechanical  in  its  origin  as  well  as  in  its  commis- 
sion. As  many  readers  may  never  have  seen  the  inside  of 
a  printing-office,  the  following  short  explanation  may  be 
found  useml.  A  ^*  case  '*  is  a  sh^ow  wooden  drawer,  divided 
into  numerous  square  receptacles  called  *'  boxes,"  and  into 
each  box  is  put  one  sort  or  letter  only,  say  all  a's  or  ('s  or 
c's.  The  compositor  works  with  two  of  these  cases  slantiog 
up  in  front  of  nim,  and  when  from  a  shake,  a  sUp,  or  any 
ouier  accident,  the  letters  become  misplaced,  the  result  is 
technically  known  as  "  a  foul  case."  A  further  result  is,  that 
the  finders  of  the  workman,  although  goin^  to  the  proper 
box,  will  oflen  pick  up  a  wrong  letter,  he  bemg  entirely  un- 
conscious the  wnile  ot  the  fact. 

Now,  if  we  can  discover  any  law  which  governs  this  ab- 
normal position  of  the  types  —  if,  for  instance,  we  can 
predicate  that  the  letter  o,  when  away  from  its  own,  will  be 
more  frequently  found  in  the  box  appropriated  to  letter  a, 
than  any  other ;  that  b  has  a  general  tendency  to  visit  die 
/  box,  and  /  the  t;  box ;  and  that  d,  if  away  from  home, 
will  be  almost  certainly  found  among  the  n's  —  if  we  can  show 
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this,  we  shall  then  lay  a  good  foundation  for  the  re-examina- 
tion of  many  corrupt  or  disputed  reading  in  the  text  of 
Shakspeare,  some  of  which  may  receive  fresh  life  from  such 
t  treatment.  * 

To  start  with,  let  us  obtain  a  definite  idea  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  types  in  both  "  upper "  and  *'  lower  "  case  in 
the  time  of  Shakspeare  —  a  time  when  long  ^'s,  with  the 
logotypes  ct^  ff,  fiy  fitffij  ffl^  sb,  sk,  si,  si,  ss,  ssi,  ssl,  and  others, 
were  in  daily  use.  lliere  are  several  representations  of  old 
cases  in  early  printed  books,  but  these  are  all  adapted  for 
"black-letter,"  the  combinations  and  logotypes  of  which 
varied  considerably  from  those  of  the  Roman  letter.  The 
earliest  representation  of  Roman  cases,  as  used  in  Eng- 
land, may  be  seen  in  that  very  rare  book  *^  Moxon's  Me- 
chanical Exercises,"  1688;  and  this  was  undoubtedly  the 
same  as  in  1682,  the  date  of  the  First  Folio  edition  of  bhak- 
speare,  and  remained  without  change  until  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  long  s  and  its  combinations,  which  took  place 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century. 

The  following  design  represents  a  pair  of  cases  us  used 
by  printers  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  boxes  not 
marked,  bein^  without  a  definite  appropriation,  were  filled 
widi  accented  letters,  zodiacal,  or  other  signs,  according 
to  the  language  or  nature  of  the  work  about  to  be  printed. 
The  only  accents  used  in  the  First  Folio  were  tne  long 
vowels,  which  served  .to  show  contractions :  as  the  most 
handy  position,  these  would  be  placed  as  shown  by  the 
diEsram* 
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The  chief  cause  of  a  *^  foul "  case  was  the  same  in  Shak- 

ne's  time  as  now ;  and  no  one  interested  in  the  subject 
d  omit  visiting  a  printing-office,  where  he  could  peiv 
Koally  inspect  the  operation.  Suppose  a  compositor  at 
work  **■  distributing ; "  the  upper  and  lower  cases,  one  above 
the  other,  slant  at  a  considerable  angle  towards  him,  and 
as  the  types  fall  quickly  firom  his  fingers  they  form  conical 
heaps  in  their  respective  boxes,  spreading  olit  in  a  manner 
▼ery  similar  to  the  sand  in  the  lower  half  of  an  hour-glass. 
Now,  if  the  compobitor  aUows  his  case  to  become  too  full, 
the  topmost  letters  in  each  box  will  certainly  slide  down 
into  the  box  below,  and  occasionally,  though  rarely,  into 
one  of  the  side  boxes.  AVhen  such  letters  escape  notice, 
they  necessarily  cause  erroneous  spelling,  and  sometimes 
entirely  change  the  whole  meaning  of  a  sentence. 

Bat  now  comes  the  important  question.  Are  errors  of 
this  kind  ever  discovered,  and  especially  do  they  occur  in 
Shakspeare  ?  Doubtless,  they  do ;  but  to  what  extent  a 
long  and  careful  examination  alone  can  show.  As  exam- 
ples merely,  and  to  show  the  possible  change  in  sense 
jnade  by  a  single  wrong  letter,  I  will  quote  one  or  two 
instances. 


Were  they  not  forc'd  with  those  that  should  be  ours. 
We  might  have  met  them  darefuU,  beard  to  beard. 

("Macbeth,"  act  v  sc.  5.) 

The  word  forced  should  be  read  farced,  the  letter  o 
having  evidently  dropped  down  into  the  a  box.  The  ene- 
my's ranks  were  not  forcfd  with  Macbeth's  followers,  but 
farced,  or  filled  up.  In  "  MurreU's  Cookery,"  1682,  the  very 
year  of  the  First  Folio,  this  identical  word  is  used 
several  times ;  we  there  see  that  a  farced  leg  of  mutton  was 
when  the  meat  was  all  taken  out  of  the  skin,  mixed  with 
herbs,  &c.,  and  then  the  skin  filled  up  again. 

I  come  to  thee  for  charitable  license,  ...  to  hooke  onr  dead. 

("  Ilcnry  V.,"  act  iv.  sc.  2.) 

So  all  the  copies ;  but  "  to  book  "  is  surely  a  modem  com- 
mercial phrase,  and  the  herald  here  asked  leave  simply  to 
'*  look,"  or  to  examine,  the  dead,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
honorable  burial  to  their  men  of  rank.  In  the  same  sense 
Sir  W.  Lucie,  in  the  first  ^art  of  "  Henry  VI.,"  says :  — 

I  come  to  know  what  prisoners  thou  hast  ta'en, 
And  to  survey  the  bodies  of  the  dead. 

We  cannot  imagine  an  officer  with  pen,  ink-horn,  and 
paper,  at  a  period  when  very  few  could  write,  "  booking  " 
the  dead.  We  may,  I  think,  take  it  for  granted  that  here 
the  letter  h  had  fallen  over  into  the  /  box. 

In  "  Troilus  and  Cressida  "  (act  iL  sc.  2.)  we  find :  — 

Reason  and  respect 
Make  Uvers  pale  and  lustyhood  deject. 

The  change  of  livers  to  lovers  is  not  very  satisfactory ; 
nevertheless,  an  t  in  the  o  box  would  be  no  unlikely 
mischance. 

In  "  AU's  Well  that  Ends  WeU  "  (act  iv.  sc.  4.)— 

We  most  away ; 
Onr  Wagon  is  prepared  and  time  revives  us. 

For  revives  read  reviles, 

"  No  scope  of  nature  "  ("  King  John,"  act  iii.  sc.  4.)  has 
been  thought  by  many  good  critics  to  be  a  misprint  for 
scape.  From  a  typographical  point  of  view,  the  change  of 
letter  is  by  no  means  unlikely  to  happen.  Perhaps  from 
the  same  cause  the  word  stronds,  which  is  found  in  "  King 
Henry  IV."  (act  i.  sc.  1.),  should  be  spelled  strands,  a  form 
not  uncommon  in  Shakspeare's  time. 

I  think  sufficient  evidence  has  now  been  produced  to  show 
the  possibility,  if  not  the  probability,  of  erroneous  readings 
having  crept  into  the  text  through  technical  accidents,  and 
to  others  I  leave  the  task  of  applying  the  test  afforded  by 
the  above  diagram.  Before  leaving  the  subject,  however, 
the  reader  should  be  warned  to  notice  the  double  and 
treble  letters  marked  in  the  diagram,  and  so  avoid  a  wrong 
deduction.  For  instance,  the  change  of  lipht  into  sight 
must  not  be  considered  as  a  question  of  a  single  letter  — 
of  5  in  the  /  box :  the  diagram  shows  si  in  one  piece,  which 
could  never  be  taken  by  mistake  from  the  /  box.  And  so 
with  the  other  logotypes. 


IMPORTANT  DISCOVERY  DURING  THE    LATE 

ECLIPSE. 

Prop.  Respiohi,  the  eminent  Italian  spectroscopist, 
succeeded  in  making  a  noteworthy  advance  in  our  knowl- 
edge of  solar  physics  during  the  progress  of  the  eclipse  of 
last  December ;  and,  what  is  of  even  greater  importance, 
employed  a  totally  novel  method  of  observing  the  eclipsed 
sun,  his  actual  discovery  being  probably  but  the  first-fruits 
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of  this  method.  We  propose  to  zive  a  brief  account  of  the 
results  obtained  by  Prof.  Ilespighi,  and  a  description  of  those 
features  of  the  method  which  constitute  its  importance. 

It  will  be  in  the  remembrance  of  many  of  our  readers 
that  during  the  eclipse  of  December,  1870,  considerable 
attention  was  directed  to  the  circumstance  that  the  sun's 
corona  appeared  to  consist  of  two  distinct  portions.  Close 
to  the  black  disc  of  the  moon  there  was  seen  a  bright  ring 
of  pearly  light,  not  uniformly  wide,  but  nowhere  extending 
to  a  distance  much  exceeding  a  fourth  or  fiflh  part  (for 
accounts  differed)  of  the  moon's  apparent  diameter.  Out- 
side this  ring-formed  corona  appeared  a  much  more  exten- 
sive, but  much  fainter  halo,  radiated  in  its  general  struct- 
ure,—  or  rather  cloven  in  places  by  certain  well-marked 
dark  rifls  or  gaps.  There  was  so  sudden  a  degradation  of 
luminosity  near  the  borders  of  the  bri:{ht  inner  corona,  as 
to  suggest  very  strongly  the  idea  that  the  t^o  coronas  are 
totally  distinct  solar  envelopes.  Indeed,  it  was  proposed 
to  give  the  inner  corona  a  name  specially  invented  for  the 
occasion, — the  name  Leucosphere, —  which,  fortunately,  was 
not  received  with  favor.  Indeed,  it  presently  appeared 
that  the  supposed  discovery  was  no  discovery  at  all,  —  the 
two-fold  nature  of  the  corona  having  been  recoscnized  165 
years  ago,  and  having  since  been  repeatedly  confirmed 
during  total  eclipses.  So  far  back  as  1852  our  own 
Astronomer  Royal  had  suggested  for  the  two  envelopes  the 
names  of  the  "  Ring-formed  "  and  the  "  Radiated  "  coronas. 
It  must  be  added^  furthermore,  that  when  favorably  seen, 
the  inner  or  ring-formed  corona  is  not  pearly-white  in  hue, 
but  marked  by  a  distinct  tinge  of  rose-color. 

Now,  astronomers  have  been  endeavoring  since  the  great 
eclipse  of  1868  to  determine  the  real  nature  of  the  light 
emit  red  by  the  various  parts  of  the  corona.  They  have 
sought,  in  fact,  to  apply  the  modem  method  of  observation 
called  spectrum  analysis  to  the  corona,  as  thev  had  already 
applied  it  to  the  prominences ;  and  tlius  to  learn  whether 
the  light  of  the  corona  comes  Crom  glowing  vapor,  or  from 
incandescent  particles,  or  is  merely  sunlight  reflected  from 
opaque  matter  spread  in  a  sort  of  cosmical  dust  around  the 
solar  orb. 

But  important  difliculties  stood  in  their  wav.  Tliev  did 
obtain  on  turniqg  their  spectroscopes  towards  the  corona  a 
spectrum  which,  in  itself,  indicated  that  the  source  of  li^^ht 
was  glowing  vapor.  A  certain  green  line  appeared,  which, 
if  it  really  were  the  spectrum  of  the  corona,  could  bear  no 
other  interpretation.  But  it  was  not  clear  that  this  green- 
line  spectrum  belonged  to  the  corona  at  all,  —  the  doubt 
arising  from  the  fact  that  the  green  line  still  made  its 
appearance  when  the  spectroscope  was  turned  to  parts  of 
the  sky  to  which  the  corona  could  not  be  supposed  to 
extend.  This  is  easily  explained.  In  these  days  every 
one  knows  that  the  sun's  light,  when  dealt  with  by  a  spec- 
troscope, presents  a  rainbow-tinted  streak  crossed  by  dark 
lines,  and  that  these  dark  lines  indicate  the  presence,  in  the 
sun,  of  the  vapors  of  many  familiar  elements,  —  as  iron, 
copper,  zinc,  and  so  forth.  But  if  we  turn  a  spectroscope 
towards  the  sky,  or  even  towards,  a  sheet  of  white  paper 
illuminated  by  the  sun,  we  see  the  same  dark  lines ;  yet  we 
know  that  there  is  no  glowing  iron-vapor  in  the  sky  or  in 
the  paper.  The  fact  really  is,  that  we  receive,  from  the 
sky  and  from  the  paper,  reflected  sunlight,  and  so  natursdly 
find  in  such  li^ht  the  qualities  of  sunlight.  How,  if  in 
like  manner,  when  the  observers  of  recent  eclipses  have 
seen  a  brightrline  spectrum,  while  examining  only  reflected 
light,  and  so  had  still  to  determine  the  true  source  of  the 
light  ?  Nay,  rather  it  was  clear  that  from  some  T)arts  of  the 
sky  they  did  get  this  green  line  from  reflected  liirht ;  how, 
then,  were  they  to  distinguish  where  the  inherent  luminosity 
ceased  and  the  reflected  luminosity  began  ? 

The  problem  seemed  intractable;  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  Prof.  Young,  of  America,  solved  it  very  satisfactorily 
by  carefully  considering  the  amount  of  this  green  luminosity 
received  under  difllsrent  circumstances.  We  need  not  ex- 
amine his  reasoning,  but  the  result  may  be  very  simply 
stated.  He  inferred  that  in  all  probability  a  rei^on  some- 
what more  extensive  than  the  rin^ormed  corona  shines 
with  this  green-line-forming  light     We  believe  that 


no  one 


who  examines  and  understands  Prof.  Young's  reason- 
ing can  doubt  that  he  legitimately  established  this  conclo- 
sion.  It  follows  that  the  ring-formed  corona,  or  a  some- 
what larger  region  around  the  sun,  is  due  to  a  true  atmos- 
Eheric  envelope.  The  interest  of  this  discovery  is  enhanced 
y  the  circumstance  that  the  green  line  of  the  coronal 
spectrum  is  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  spectrum  of  our 
own  auroras.  Prof.  Respighi  has  confirmed  Young's  dis- 
covery. In  confirming  it,  however,  he  has  added  another 
equally  important. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  speaking^  of  a  green  line  of  the 
inner  corona.  But  it  occurred  to  Kespighi  that  he  would 
endeavor  to  see  a  green  image  of  this  solar  envelope.  There 
were  two  ways  in  which  he  might  try  to  effect  this.  The 
first  is  a  method  devised  independently  by  Huggins  and 
Zbllner,  and  first  successfully  applied  by  the  former,  though 
occasionally  called  tlie  Janssen-Lockyer  method  (being  con- 
founded, apparently,  with  a  perfectly  distinct  method  of 
observation).  The  other  was  proposed  by  Fraiinhofer,  in 
the  very  infancy  of  the  science  of  spectroscopic  analysis, 
and  has  lately  been  revived  by  the  Italian  astronomers 
Secchi  and  Respighi.  Neither  method  need  be  described, 
but  each  has  this  effect,  that  when  the  source  of  light  is  a 
glowing  gas,  then,  instead  of  a  spectrum  of  such  and  such 
colored  lines,  there  is  formed  a  series  of  correspondingly 
colored  images  of  the  source  of  light.  Thus  when  one  of 
the  solar  prominences  is  observed  in  this  way,  instead  of  a 
red,  an  orange,  a  green,  and  an  indigo  line  (and  other  faint 
lines),  the  methods  referred  to  show  a  red  image  of  the 
prominence,  an  orange  image,  a  green  image,  and  an  indigo 
image  (the  images  corresponding  to  the  fainter  lines  being 
too  faint  to  be  discernible  under  ordinary  circumstances). 

Now  let  the  reader  carefully  note  the  importance  of  this 
method  as  applied  to  the  corona.  As  applied  during  eclipse 
to  the  colored  prominences,  it  could  teach  nothing  new, 
for  it  would  merely  resolve  the  prominences,  already  visible 
as  rose-colored  objects,  into  four  several  pictures,  alike  in 
figure,  but  differing  in  color.  The  effect  might  be  exceed- 
ingly beautiful,  —  or  rather  was  so,  for  Respighi  has  seen 
such  images,  —  but  it  taught  nothing  new.  As  applied  to 
the  corona,  however,  the  value  of  the  method  was  far  greater. 
So  soon  as  totality  began,  Respighi  saw,  instead  of  the 
bright  green  line  which  Prof.  Young  had  proved  to  belong 
to  the  corona,  a  beautiful  green  image  of  the  inner  ring- 
formed  corona.  Here,  indeed,  was  proof  patent  to  the 
eye  that  the  gre^m  light  is  inherent  in  the  inner  corona,  and 
not  merely  due  to  reflection  in  our  own  atmosphere.  For 
just  as  our  sky  in  the  daytime,  when  we  examine  it  with  a 
spectroscope,  is  found  to  give  the  solar  dark  lines,  but  can- 
not possibly  give  an  image  of  the  sun,  so  the  sky  in  eclipse 
could  give  the  green  line  by  reflection,  but  not  an  image  of 
the  source  whence  the  green  light  comes.  Only  because 
the  inner  corona*  is  itself  that  source,  could  its  image  be 
rendered  visible  by  applying  Respighi's  method. 

So  far,  however,  Kespighi's  work  only  confirms  a  result 
already  established.  But  another  result,  and  one  altogether 
new,  was  at  the  same  time  obtained.  The  green  image  of 
the  inner  corona  was  not  alone ;  two  others  —  one  red,  and 
the  other  blue-green  —  made  their  appearance,  in  or  near 
the  places  corresponding  to  the  two  bright  lines  of  hydrogen 
called  by  spectroscopists  the  C-line  (red)  ftnd  the  F-line 
(blue-green).  The  three  images  were  not  strictly  alike, 
and  we  may  infer  from  the  brief  telegraphic  account  sent  in 
the  first  instance  that  the  hydrogen  images  were  not  quite 
so  extensive  as  the  green  image.  But  into  minutias  of  this 
sort  we  need  not  at  present  enter.  The  great  facts  rendered 
patent  by  Respighi's  late  observation  are  these,  —  that  sur- 
rounding the  sun  to  a  depth  of  nearly  two  hundred  thousand 
miles,  reaching,  therefore,  above  the  summits  of  the  loftiest 
prominences,  mere  is  an  atmosphere  consisting  of  glowing 
oydrogen,  and  of  scyne  other  vapor,  distinct  in  condition 
and  composition  from  the  chromatosphere,  whose  average 
height  is  but  about  four  thousand  miles.  This  enormous 
external  atmospheric  shell  must  be  of  exceeding  rarity,  or 
the  pressure  on  the  chromatosphere  would  enormously 
exceed  the  actual  observed  pressure.  It  is  outside  this 
atmosphere  that  the  radiated  corona  projects  into  the  sun- 
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surrounding  space  to  distances  often  exceeding  a  million 
miles.  We  may  confidently  expect  that  the  news  which 
we  have  received  respecting  the  inner  ring-formed  corona 
will  be  so  supplemented  by  the  photographic  records  now 
on  their  way  to  Europe,  that  we  shall  obtain  much  clearer 
ideas  than  we  have  hitherto  had  respecting  the  outer  and 
radiated  corona.  Truly,  a  remark  with  which  the  spectro- 
scopist  Janssen  closes  his  letter  to  the  Paris  Academy  re- 
specting his  own  observations  seems  abundantly  justified : 
'*  The  question  whether  the  corona  is  due  to  the  earth's 
atmosphere  is  now  di8jx>sed  of  \tranchee],  and  we  may  look 
forward  to  a  series  or  researches  into  the  matter  surround- 
iasr  the  sun  which  cannot  fail  to  be  extremely  interesting 
and  fi^tfuL" 


ENGLISH   RURAL    POETRY. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  term  rural  poetry  would 
have  been  regarded  as  synonymous,  or  nearly  so,  with  pash 
toral  poetry ;  that  is  to  say,  the  most  artificial  verse  ever 
written,  and  which,  in  its  legitimate  form,  was  '*  a  slavish 
mimicry  of  classical  remains,    was  confounded,  as  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century,  with  the  poetry  that  describes 
the  simple  sights,  sounds  and  occupations  of  country  life, — the 
changes  of  the  seasons,  the  color  of  wayside  flowers,  the 
song  of  birds,  the  beauty  of  woods  and  meadows,  of  rivers 
winding  through  rich  pasture-lands,  of  sunny  nooks  and 
shady  lanes,  and  forest  glades  lying  close  to  the  haunts  of 
rustics.      Before  Pope's  time,  and  after  it,  a  city  poet,  who 
knew  nothing  about  the  life  of  nature,  or  the  ways  of  coun- 
try livers,  and  who  had  probably  never  ventured  beyond 
Epsom  or  Bath,  would  sing,  as  a  matter  of  course,  of  shep- 
herds and  shepherdesses,  and  produce  conventional  pictures 
of  the  country  unlike  any  thing  that  ever  existed  outside  a 
verse-maker's  covers.  Edmund  Spenser,  it  is  true,  following 
the  examples  of  Theocritus  and  Virgil,  had  long  before  in- 
troduced this  grotesque  form  of  composition ;  and  a  still 
greater  poet  had  also  given  a  slight  sanction  to  it  by  the 
publication  of  his  immortal  "  Lycidas; "  but  these  poets — 
such  is  the  power  of  genius  —  could  make  their  shepherd- 
swains  discuss  dogmatic  theology  while  tending  their,  sheep 
without  raising  a  smile,  the  incongruity  of  the  position  being 
atoned  for  in  Uiese  cases  by  the  rare  beauty  or  the  song.  In 
the  splendid  English  which  Dry  den  knew  how  to  write,  we 
can  enjov  a  fable  in  whichThe  controversy  between  the  R#- 
man  Catholic  Church  and  the  Church  of  England  is  discussed 
by  a  milk-white  hind  and  a  spotted  panther. 

The  pastorals  of  Pope,  although  destitute,  as  Warton  has 
poiDtea  out,  of  a  single  rural  image  that  is  new,  possesses  a 
certain  smoothness  of  versification.  They  are  well-nigh  un- 
readable now,  and  the  praise  they  won  at  the  time  from 
able  critics  sounds  ridiculous  to  us.  Both  the  poetry  and 
the  criticisms  upon  it  are  as  foreign  to  modern  taste  as  the 
euphuism  of  Lyly;  but  that  Pope  satisfied  a  want  of  his 
age — which  was  eminently  artificial  and  prosaic -r  is  evi- 
dent fix)m  the  mass  of*  so-called  pastoral  poetry  that  was  i»- 
wed  during  the  first  half  of  the  last  century.  Nevertheless, 
Wordsworth  is  not  far  wrong  in  saying  that,  with  one 
or  two  insignificant  exceptions,  "  the  poetry  of  the  period 
intervening  between  the  publication  of  the  *  Paradise  Lost ' 
and  the ♦  Seasons ' —  that  is  to  say,  from  1667  to  1 728  —  does 
not  contain  a  single  new  image  of  external  nature ;  and 
scarcely  presents  a  familiar  one  from  which  it  can  be  inferred 
that  the  eye  of  the  poet  had  been  steadily  fixed  upon  his 
object,  much  less  that  his  feelings  had  urged  him  to  work 
jpon  it  in  the  spirit  of  genuine  imagination."  He  might 
we  added — for  the  coincidence  is  striking — that  the 
▼earin  which  Thomson  published  the  "  Seasons  "  in  a  complete 
form,  Allan  Ramsay  produced  his  beautiful  pastoral  of  the 

Gentle  Shepherd,"  a  poem  which  is  remarkable  in  many 
JTiys,  and  especially  as  presenting  pictures  of  rustic  life  free 
from  the  conventional  diction  and  the  allegorical  personations 
^^eform  other  pastorals.  Ramsay's  poem  is  written  in 
we  Scottish  dialect;  in  English  we  have  no  poem  of  the 
kmd  at  that  period  that  can  bear  comparison  with  it,  for  the 

iaithfid  Shepherdess  "of  Fletcher,  exquisite  though  it  be,  is 


wholly  devoid  of  the  realism  demanded  in  such  a  work.  Of 
the  Elizabethan  dramatists,  by  the  way,  few  care  to  describe 
with  accuracy  the  varied  aspects  of  nature.    Jonson  has 
some  choice  descriptive  passages  in  his  l3rrical  poems  (it 
was  he  who  called  the  nightingale  '^  the  dear  good  angel  of 
the  spring  ")  ;    but  we  recall  lew  in  his  dramas,  and  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  all  the  plays  of  Webster,  Massinger, 
Middleton,  Marlowe,  and  Shirley  could  supply  a  pao^e  of 
imagery  drawn  fix)m  the  simple  objects  of  rural  life.     Shidc- 
speare,  great  in  all  ways,  is  pre-eminent  also  in  what  Lord 
Lytton  somewhat  thoughtlessly  c£vlls  "the  very  lowest  degree 
of  poetry,  viz.,  the  descriptive."  In  perusing  dramas  like  Ben 
Jonson's  "  Volpone,"  or  his  "  Alchemist,"  the  reader  breathes 
an  indoor  and  somewhat  confined  atmosphere ;    in  reading 
Shakspeare,  he  feels  as  if  every  window  were  thrown  open, 
or  as  if  he  were  inhaling  the  fresh  and  firagrant  air  of  the 
countiT.  And  this  feeling  is  often  produced  by  a  single  line, 
occurring  in  scenes  which  are  far  enough  removed  fix>m  the 
life  of  nature,  as,  for  instance,  when  in  "  Measure  for  Meas- 
ure," the  Duke,  conversing  in  a  business  way  with  the  Provost, 
suddenly  exclaims,  "  Look  !  the  unfolding  star  calls  up  the 
shepherd ;  "  or  when,  in  "  Cymbeline,"  the  dull-witted  Cloten 
hires  musicians  to  sing  under  Imogen's  window  that  most 
delicious  of  Shakspearian  songs,  "  Hark,  hark  I  the  lark  at 
heaven's  gate  sings."      Shakspeare's  rural  descriptions  are, 
as  they  should  be,  incidental ;    but  these  incidental  touches 
suffice  to  make  the  reader  feel  the  open-air  influences  to 
which  we  have  alluded.     His  affection  for  the  violet  is  as 
noteworthy  as  Chaucer's  for  the  daisy,  or  Wordsworth's  for 
the  celandine ;  and  in  the  description  of  wild  flowers,  of  birds 
and  animals,  of  country  pursuits  and  pastimes,  his  accuracy 
is  unrivalled.     His   "As   You  Like  It"  has  been  justly 
called  a  pastoral  comedy.     Milton,  on  the  contrary,  beauti- 
ful thougn  manv  of  his  descriptive  passages  are,  and  not- 
withstanding the  delicious  rural  charm  that  pervades  his 
best  descriptive  poems,  —  "  L' Allegro  "  and  "  II  Penseroso," 
—  appears  sometimes  to  have  written  from  book-knowledge 
rather  than  from  actual  observation,  and  his  usual  imagery  is, 
therefore,  occasionally  defective.      There  are  two  writers, 
both  of  whom  lived  a  little  earlier  than  Milton,  who  deserve 
a  rather  prominent  place  as  rural  poets.     We  allude  to  Wil- 
liam Browne,  of  Tavistock,  and  to  Robert  Herrick.      Some 
years   ago  a  folio  edition   of   Browne's  "Britannia's  Pas- 
torals," with  MS.   notes  by  Milton,  was   sold  by  Messrs. 
Sotheby  and  Wilkinson.     The  notes  aro  not  critical,  but 
they  testify  at  least  to  the  interest  with  which  Milton  had 
read  the  volume.    In  Milton's  own  works,  however,  we  have 
stronger    proofs  than  these  notes   afibrd,    how    carefully 
Browne's  poetry  was  perused.     There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  Fourth  Eclogue  of  the  "  Shepherd's  Pipe  "  suggested 
to  the  greater  poet  his  peerless  "  Lycidas; "  and  in  "  Uomus," 
as  well  as  "Paradise  Regained,"  we  find  traces  of  Browne's 
influence.     All  his  poetry  was  produced  in  early  life,  and  it 
won  for  him  instant  reputation,  and  the  friendship  of  such 
men  as  Drayton,  Ben  Jonson,  and  Chapman.     Few  readers 
would  have  the  patience  to  read  pastorals  now,  in  which 
English  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  English  rivers  and 
familiar  country  places,  are  curiously  associated  with  river- 
gods  and  wood-nymphs ;  yet  the  lover  of  poetry  will  find 
much  in  them  to  reward  mm  for  his  toil.      Picturesque  de- 
scriptions, luxuriant  fancy,  and  frequent  felicity  of  expres- 
sion, are  to  be  found  in  "  Britannia's  Pastorals."   The  verse 
moves  sometimes  very  sweetly,  sometimes  it  is  rugged  and 
impeded,   like  a  stream  held  in  by  rocks ;   but  whether 
rough  or  smooth,  it  is  rarely  without  vitality,  and  you  feel 
that  you  are  in  the  company  of  a  poet,  not  of  a  mere  versi- 
fier.   If  Keats  owed  much  to  Spenser,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  doubt  that  he  owed  something  to  Browne.     There  are 
passages  in  "  Endymion  "  which  remind  us  strongly  of  the 
"  Pastorals,"  and  the  wonderful  picture  of  Madehne  in  the 
"  Eve  of  St.  Agnes  "  was  probably  suggested  by  a  descrip- 
tion of  Browne's,  which,  ifmarked  by  conceits,  is  not  wholly 
without  beauty. 

And  as  a  lovely  maiden,  pure  and  chaste, 
With  naked  ivTy  neck  and  gown  unlaced, 
Within  her  chamber,  when  the  day  is  fled. 
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Makes  poor  her  jgarments  to  enrich  her  bed ; 
First  puts  she  off  her  lilj-silken  gown, 
That  shrieks  for  sorrow  as  she  la^s  it  down ; 
And  with  her  arms  gniceth  a  waistcoat  fine. 
Embracing  her  as  it  would  ne'er  untwine. 
Her  flaxen  hair,  ensnaring  all  beholders, 

She  next  permits  to  wave  about  her  shoulders. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Then  on  her  head  a  dressing  like  a  crown ; 

Her  breasts  all  bare,  her  kirtle  slipping  down, 

•  •  •  «  • 

Prepares  for  sweetest  rest,  while  sy Ivans  greet  her. 
Ana  longinglj  the  down-bed  swells  to  meet  her. 

Browne,  like  most  young  poets,  delights  in  simile,  and  uses 
it  lavishly.  His  best  bits  of  rural  landscape  or  description 
are  produced  in  this  way ;  and  indeed  bis  pages  are  studded 
with  similes,  like  spring  meadows  with  buttercups.  Two  or 
three  examples  will  suffice  as  specimens  of  Browne's  style. 
The  following  will  remind  the  reader  of  a  passage  in  Snak- 
speare: — 

As  children  on  a  play-day  leave  the  schools. 
And  gladly  run  into  the  swimming  pools. 
Or  in  the  thickets  all  with  nettles  stung. 
Rush  to  despoil  some  sweet  thrush  of  her  young ; 
Or  with  their  hats  (for  fish)  lade  in  a  brooK 
Withouten  pain :  but  when  the  mom  doth  look 
Out  of  the  eastern  gates,  a  snail  would  faster 
Glide  to  the  schools  than  they  unto  their  master. 

Then  he  describes  girls  bringing  rushes  in  wicker-bac- 
kets to  strew  before  the  path  of  a  bride,  and  the  Lady  of 
the  May  distributing  her  gifts  —  a  garland  to  one,  a  carved 
hook  to  another,  a  kiss  to  a  third,  a  earter  to  a  fourth ;  he 
pictures  the  ballad-monger  on  a  mancet-day  squeaking  the 
sad  choice  of  Tom  the  Miller  ''  with  as  harsh  a  noise  as 
ever  cart-wheel  made ; "  the  ploughman  unyoking  his  team ; 
the  dairy-maiden,  who  "  draws  at  the  udder  "  when — 


The  da^  is  waxen  old. 
And  'gins  to  shut  in  with  the  marigold; 


and  afterwards  '<  shortens  the  dew'd  way  "  widi  a  song 
newly  learned  ;  and  the  melancholy  angler  —  (evidently 
Browne  knew  nothing  of  his  contemporary  Walton,  the 
"  common  father  of  anglers,"  and  the  nappiest  of  men)  — 
standing  on  a  green  bank  with  "  a  wriggling  yellow  worm 
thrust  on  his  nook."  We  forget  the  dreary  mythological 
rubbish  which  Browne  inserts  in  his  Pastorals,  in  the  bn^ht, 
accurate,  and  simple  representations  of  English  rural  life 
with  which  his  pages  abound,  and  the  hearty  love  he  shows 
for  the  country,  and  especially  for  the  beautiful  county  in 
which  he  was  bom,  wins  the  sympathy  of  the  reader. 
Here  is  a  brief  apostrophe  to  Devon,  which,  allowing  for 
its  quaintness,  all  Devonshire  men  will  appreciate : — 

Hail  thou,  my  native  soil  I    Thou  blessed  plot. 

Whose  equal  all  the  world  affordcth  not  I 

Show  me,  who  can,  so  many  crystal  rills, 

Such  swcct-clothed  valleys,  or  aspiring  hills ; 

Such  wood-ground,  pastures,  quarries,  wealthy  mines ; 

Such  rocks,  in  whom  the  diamond  fairly  shines ; 

And  if  the  earth  can  show  the  like  agen. 

Yet  will  she  fail  in  her  sea-ruling  men ; 

Time  never  can  produce  men  to  overtake 

The  fame's  of  Grenville,  Davies,  Gilbert,  Drake, 

Or  worthy  Hawkins,  or  of  thousands  more, 

That  by  their  power  made  the  Devonian  shore 

Mock  the  proud  Tagus. 

Herrick,  who  lived  for  nineteen  years  in  a  Devonshire 
Tillage,  —  as  vicar  of  Dean  Prior,  —  did  not  reciprocate 
Browne's  feelings,  but  would  seem,  if  some  of  his  expres- 
sions may  be  trusted,  to  have  found  the  country  dull.  He 
calls  London  his  home,  and  the  blest  place  of  his  nativity, 
and  laments  that  a  hard  fate  had  conaemned  him  to  a  long 
and  irksome  banishment.  He  describes  the  people  as 
*'  currish,"  and  ^  churlish  as  the  seas,"  and  sings  in  a  sort 
of  doggerel,  — 


More  discontents  I  never  had 

Since  I  was  bom,  than  here ; 
Where  I  have  been,  and  still  am  sad. 

In  this  dull  Devonshire. 

The  lyrical  sweetness  of  some  of  Herrick's  verse  is  nn- 
matched   by  any  poet  of  his  age.    He  sings,  bird-like, 
without  a  care,  and  with  a  freedom  that  seems  to  owe  more 
to  nature  than  to  art.    But  it  is  the  perfection  of  lyric  art 
to  appear  artless,  and  in  this  respect  he  has,  we  think, 
scarcely  a  rival.    Many  of  his  love-poems  have  a  musical 
charm,  a  playftil  fancy,  and  at  times  a  tenderness  of  feeling 
which  take  the  reader  captive.    He  will  be  alternately  al- 
lured and  repelled,  won  by  dainty  thoughts  daintily  ex- 
pressed, and  disgusted  by  a  sensuality  and  coarseness  which 
must  have  appeared  strange  even  in  Herrick's  davs  as  com- 
ing ftom  tlie  pen  of  a  clergyman.  In  his  "  Noble  lumbers," 
however,  the  poet  redeems  to  some  extent  the  folly  of  what 
he  calls  his  "  unbaptized  rhymes."     His  felicity  of  descrip- 
tion as  a  rural  poet  seems  to  show  that  his  dislike  of  rural  lue 
was  more  feisrued  than  real.    We  cannot,  indeed,  agree  with 
Mr.  Robert  Buchanan,  ^at  *'  Herrick's  best  things  are  his 
poems  in  praise  of  the  country  life,"  because  we  hold  that 
the  lyric  beauty  of  many  of  his  love-poems  —  "  The  Niffht 
Piece,  "  «  To  Julia,"  "  To  Anthea,"  "  Gather  ye  Rosebuds 
while  ye  May,"  for   example  —  is  of  the  rarest  order,  but 
doubtless  many  of  his  rural  pictures  are  very  charmingly  col- 
ored. And  they  are  true  to  the  life.    Herrick  never  produces 
fancy  landscapes.     He  dercribed  what  he  saw,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  his  knowledge  of  rural  life  was  not  gained  through 
« the  spectacles  of  books."      In  a  pleasant  piece  called 
"  The   Country  Life,"  he  dwells  upon  its  felicities  with  a 
feeling  that  could  scarcely  have  been  feigned,  and  observes 
—  which  is  not  quite  true,  by  the  way  —  that  the  farmer's 
lot  is  the  happiest,  because  the  freest  from  care.     The  festir- 
ities  of  the  country,  many  of  them  no  longer  known,  are 
thus  pithily  enumerated :  — 

For  sports,  for  pageantry  and  plays, 
Thou  hast  thy  eves  and  holidays ; 
On  which  the  young  men  and  maids  meet, 
^  To  exercise  their  dtmcing  feet, 

Tripping  the  comely  country  round, 
With  da/Todils  and  daisies  crown 'd ; 
Thy  wakes,  thy  quintels ;  here  thou  hast 
The  May-poles,  too,  with  glands  grac't ; 
*  Thy  moms^iance ;  thy  Whitsun-ale ; 

Thy  shearing-feasts,  which  never  fail ; 
Thy  Harvest  Home;  thy  wa8saiI-lH>wl, 
That's  tost  up  after  Fox  i'  th'  Hole ; 
Thy  mummeries  ;  thy  Twelfth-tide  kings 
And  queens ;  thy  Christmas  rcvellings ; 
Thy  nut-brown  mirth ;  thy  russet  wit. 
And  no  man  pays  too  dear  for  it 

In  another  piece  he  describes  the  "  Harvest  Home  "  as  if 
many  a  time  he  had  joined  in  the  merriment ;  and  in  an- 
other, there  is  an  invitation  to  his  Corinna  to  go  a-mayin-i, 
which,  although  written  two  hundred  years  since,  has  the 
fresh  dew  of  youth  and  beauty  about  it  still. 

There's  not  a  budding  boy  or  prl  this  day 
But  is  gone  up  and  gone  to  bnng  in  may; 

A  deal  or  youth,  ere  this,  is  come 

Back,  and  with  white-thorn  laden  home. 

Some  have  despatched  their  cakes  and  cream. 

Before  that  we  had  left  to  dream  : 
And  some  have  wept,  and  woo'd,  and  plighted  troth. 
And  chose  their  priests  ere  wo  can  throw  oflf  sloth. 

Many  a  green  pown  has  been  given ; 

Many  a  kiss,  both  odd  and  even; 

Many  a  glance,  too,  has  been  sent 

From  out  the  eye,  love's  firmament ; 

and  then  he  adds,  with  an  epicurean  conviction,  that  since 
the  future  will  bring  sorrow,  and  life  is  short,  and  our  days 
«*  once  lost  can  ne'er  be  found  again,"  the  present  should  be 
seized  for  enjoyment. 
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Come,  let  us  go  while  we  arc  in  our  prime. 
And  take  the  narmless  folly  of  the  time. 

Strange  that  Herrick  —  whose  "  Hesperides  "  was  the  fa- 

Torite  volume  of  country-gentlemen  in  the  days  of  Charles 

II.,  whose  son^  were  set  to  music  by  Henry  Lawes  and  other 

masicians  of  me  day,  and  who,  with  all  his  faults,  literary 

and  moral,  was  a  true  poet  —  should  have  been  allowed  no 

place  in  our  anthologia,  while  such   mean  rhymsters  as 

Smith,  Duke,  Halifax  and  Hartc  —  men  who  never  wrote 

a  line  betokenino^  genius  —  have  had  their  miserable  pro- 

dactions  mummified   among  the  works  of  British  poets. 

Both  Herrick  and  Browne  are  included  in  the  list  of  poets 

"sealed  of  the  tribe  of  Ben,"  whom  Jonson,  in  his  mature 

age,  and  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  collected  round  him 

in  the  Apollo  Club.      The  famous  dramatist  affirmed  that 

Browne's  worth  was  good  "  npon  the  exchange  of  letters." 

Browne  returned  the  praise  with  interest,  and  Herrick, 

upon  the  death  of  Jonson,  whom  he  terms  *Hhe  rare 

arch-poet,"  pronounced  that  the  glory  of  the  stage  had 

departed. 

Ben  Jonson,  it  will  be  remembered,  walked  to  Scotland 
to  see  his  friend  Drummond  of  Hawthornden  —  a  poet  who 
lived,  as  he  himself  describes  it,  in  a  ^  sweet,  solitary  place," 
and  who  might  have  known  much  of  nature  from  direct 
intercourse;    but  his  knowledge  is  bookish,  and  his  son- 
nets, graceful  though  many  of  them  be,  are  the  fruits  of 
calture,  and    exhibit  a    second-hand    acquaintance  with 
natural  objects.    Probably,  the  most  lovely  piece  of  rural 
description  produced  by  any  of  Drummond's  contemporaries 
is  the  "  Complete  Angler  "  of  Izaak  Walton  —  a  perfect  prose 
pastoral,  full  of  simplicity  and  tendefness  and  natural  feel- 
ing, and  of  an  intense  enjoyment  of  Nature  in  her  simplest 
forms.      Beautifully  does  Wordsworth    say  that  "fairer 
than  life  itself  is  this  sweet  book  "  of  Walton's.    Walton, 
who  has  left  such  valuable  records  of  Hooker  and  Donne, 
of  Sanderson,  Wotton-  and  Greorge  Herbert,   appears  to 
have  known  nothing  of  Milton,  who  was  bom  fifteen  years 
after  him,  and  died  nine  years  before  him,  nor  of  Marvel, 
who  died  four  years  after  his  friend,  the  great  epic  poet. 
It  is  probable  that  men  were  separated  more  widely  in 
those  days  by  theological  and  political  differences  than  they 
were  united  by  a  common  love  of  literature  and  learning. 
Milton,  the  iconoclast,  the  priest-hater,  the  friend  <jf  Crom- 
well, makes  no  allusion  to  tne  most  eloquent  writer  of  his, 
or,  perhaps,  of  any  age  —  Jeremy  Taylor;  nor  does  Taylor, 
the  royal  chaplain,  betray  the  slightest  acquaintance  with 
the  greatest  of  his  contemporaries,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
of  English  poets.     Marvel  made  himself  chiefly  famous  as 
a  politician ;  but  he  claims  our  attention  as  having  written 
a  few  beautiful  poems,  which  are  impi%gnated  with  a  fine 
mral  flavor.     One  of  these,  -^  "  Thouglits  in  a  Garden," —  in 
which  he  speaks  of  the  mind  withdrawing  into  its  happi- 
ness, and,  — 

Annihilating  all  thaf  s  made 
To  a  green  thought  in  a  green  shade, 

may  be  regarded,  according  to  Mr.  Palgrave, —  and  we 
think  he  is  ri^ht, —  '^  as  a  test  of  any  reader's  insight  into 
the  most  poetical  aspects  of  poetry." 

It  is  possible,  as  we  have  seen,  to  discover  many  gems  of 
rnral  verse  bidden  amidst  the  works  of  our  earlier  poets ; 
but  jnst  as  landscape-painting  in  England  may  be  said  to 
have  commenced  with  Gainsborough  and  Reynolds,  although 
English  landscape-painters  existed  before  their  day,  so, 
■peaking  broadly,  may  Thomson  and  Cowper  be  accounted 
tne  genuine  fathers  of  English  rural  poetry.  Their  de- 
scriptions of  nature  are  fuller,  and,  if  we  except  the  inci- 
dental touches  of  our  greatest  poets,  more  truthful,  than 
those  produced  at  an  earlier  period,  and  they  led  to  the 
more  profound,  and  even  more  accurate  study  of  nature 
exhibited  by  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Scott  and  Tennyson. 
Thomson's  artificial  diction,  and  his  frequent  conventionality 
of  thought,  have  greatly  lessened  the  popularity  he  once 
enjoyed.  At  the  beginning  of  this  century  every  school- 
girl possessed  a  copy  of  the  "  Seasons,"  and  could  recite 


long  passages  from  the  poem.  It  is  a  pretty  safe  pre- 
diction to  afiirm  that,  at  tne  close  of  it,  if  the  <*  Seasons  " 
are  still  found  upon  the  shelf,  they  will  be  dust-covered, 
and  unknown  to  all  but  students  of  poetry  ;  yet  Thomson 
did  a  great  work  in  his  time,  for  he  brought  nature  nearer 
to  us,  and  proved,  what  ought  never  to  have  needed  proof, 
but  seemed  to  have  been  long  forgotten,  that  poetic  thought 
can  gain  some  of  its  richest  nutriment  from  natural  objects. 
Pope,  who  could  not  describe  nature,  sppke  sneeringly  of 
descriptive  poetry ;  but  no  poet  since  Thomson's  day  has 
adopted  Pope's  view.  Between  the  publication  of  the 
"  Seasons  "  and  of  the  "  Task  "  lived  two  lyric  poets,  whose 
united  verse  can  be  compressed  within  a-  tiny  volume.  '*  A 
great  wit,"  said  Cowley,  **  is  no  more  tied  to  live  in  a  vast 
volume  than  in  a  gigantic  body:  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
commonly  more  vigorous  the  less  space  it  animates."  This 
remark  may  be  fittingly  applied  to  Gray  and  Collins.  They 
wrote  very  little,  but  what  they  did  write  is  exquisite. 
Probably  the  two  best  descriptive  poems  in  the  language 
are  the  "  L' Allegro  "  and  "II  Penseroso  "  of  Milton ;  but 
Gray's  "  Elegy  "  contains  something  more  than  description. 
The  rural  imagery  of  the  piece  is  very  lovely;  but  its 
pathetic  sentiment  touches  every  heart.  So  perfect  is  the 
poem,  that  there  is  not  a  line  —  scarcely,  indeed,  a  word  — 
that  one  could  wish  to  see  altered ;  yet  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  Gray's  taste  was  not  a  little  finical  when  it  led 
him  to  omit  this  lovely  stanza  —  as  beautiful,  surely,  as  any 
one  that  is  retained :  -7- 

Hark !  how  the  sacred  calm  that  breathes  around 

Bids  every  fierce,  tumultuous  passion  cease  ; 
In  still  small  accents  whlip'ring  from  the  ground, 
A  grateful  earnest  of  eternal  peace. 

In  Gray  s  "  Odes,"  by  the  way,  noble  though  they  be,  there  is 
not  a  little  of  what  may  fairly  be  called  3ie  jargon  of  poe- 
try,—  a  jargon  that  was  not  only  admissible  but  even 
appreciated  when  Gray  wrote.  In  these  "  Odes,"  for  instance, 
a  cat  is  called  a  "  hapless  nymph,"  and  a  boy  trundling  a 
hoop  is  said  "  to  chase  the  rolling  circle's  speed ; "  and 
these  are  but  ordinary  examples  of  the  artificial  style  of 
composition  in  which  Gray  sometimes  indulged.  There  is, 
perhaps,  less  of  it  in  Collins,  who,  in  two  of  the  loveliest  of 
his  lyrics, — the  "  Ode  to  the  Brave,"  and  the  "  Ode  to  Even- 
ing," —  is  wholly  free  from  this  vice.  Poor  Collins  died  in  a 
madhouse  in  1756,  just  a  year  before  his  contemporary, 
John  Dyer,  published  "  The  Fleece,"  a  poem  which,  as  the 
title  implies,  is  specifically  rural  in  character.  It  is  a  queer 
medley,  for  the  writer  not  only  aims  at  poetical  description, 
but  endeavors  also  in  heavy  blank  verse  to  give  a  minute 
account  of  agricultural  and  manufacturing  operations, 
which  no  man,  however  highly  endowed,  could  treat  poeti- 
cally. The  poem  exhibits  more  of  knowledge  than  of 
fancy,  more  of  invention  than  ima^nation;  but  Dyer's 
"  Grongar  Hill "  and  his  "  Country  Walk"  are  marked  by 
an  airiness  of  versification  and  a  vividness  of  description 
which  remind  us  of  Thomas  Warton.  Both  Warton  and 
Dyer  caught  their  best  notes  from  "  L' Allegro  "  and  "  II  Pen- 
seroso ; "  and  Dyer,  although  he  cannot  flood  his  landscape 
with  poetic  light,  has,  at  least,  the  power  of  bringing  itB 
separate  features  clearly  before  the  eye. 

With  two  signal  exceptions,  the  poetry  of  the  latter  half 
of  the  last  century  bears  few  marks  o^  hidh  inspiration  or  of 
any  special  intercourse  with  nature.  Then  Dr.  Johnson 
produced  his  "  London,"  and  "  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes," 
—  weighty  poems,  both  of  them,  but  more  remarkable  for 
manly  thought  than  for  poetical  imagination.  Then  Hay- 
ley  sung  his  platitudes,  and  Darwin  his  "Botanic  Gar- 
den," and  Bloomfield,  a  small  rural  poet,  chirped  feebly  of 
the  country,  and  Churchill  ("  the  great  Churchill,"  Cowper 
called  him)  wrote  his  scurrilous  satires,  and  Goldsmith  (of 
whom  we  shall  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  presently),  whose 
exquisite  felicity  of  style  has  secured  to  nim  a  permanent 
place  in  literature,  produced  two  beautiful  poems,  one  of 
which  deserves  notice  for  its  sweet  pastoral  passages.  Then 
Falconer,  who  was  destined  to  perish  at  sea,  published 
"  The  Shipwreck,"  and  Grainger  "  The  Sugar^jane,"  and 
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Armstrong,  according  to  Churchiirs  verdict,  "  taking  leave 
of  sense,"  read  in  verse  — 

Musty  lectoros  on  "  Benevolence," 

and  Kit  Smart,  the  mad  poet,  whose  dislike  of  clean  linen 
was  shared  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  who,  before  his  confine- 
ment in  a  madhouse,  used  to  walk  for  exercise  to  the  ale- 
house, but  was  carried  back  again,  published  very  indifier^ 
ent  odes,  which  his  biographer  mistook  for  fine  poems. 
Smart  also  produced  a  Grcorgic  called  "  The  Hop  Garden," 
composed  in  an  artificial,  pretentious  style,  which  may, 
however,  have  done  some  service  as  showing  how  rural 
poetry  ought  not  to  be  written.  Imagine  a  man  deliberately 
writing  a  long  poem  in  blank  verse,  the  average  quality  of 
which  may  be  judged  fix>m  the  following  passage :  — 

Select  tho  choicest  hop  t'insert 
Fresh  in  the  opening  glebe.    Say,  then,  my  Muse, 
Its  various  kinds ;  and  from  the  effete  and  vile 
The  eligible  separate  with  care. 
The  noblest  species  is  by  Kentish  wights 
The  Master-hop  yclep'd.    Nature  to  him 
Has  given  a  stouter  stalk,  patient  of  cold 
Or  I%oebu8 ;  ev'n  in  youth  his  verdant  blood 
In  brisk  saltation  circulates  and  flows 
Indefinitely'  vigorous.    The  next 
Is  arid,  fetid,  infecnnd,  and  gross. 
Significantly  styled  the  Friar.    The  last 
Is  called  the  Savage,  who  in  every  wood 
And  every  hedge  unintroduced  intrudes. 
When  such  the  merit  of  the  candidates. 
Easy  is  the  election. 

No  one  who  has  not  made  it  his  painful  task  to  turn  over 
such  lumber,  can  imagine  what  a  mass  of  similar  rubbish  is 
to  be  found  in  the  closely-printed  volumes  which  are  said 
upon  their  title-pages  to  contain  the  works  of  the  British 
poets.  Of  rural  poetry,  —  which,  if  the  bull  may  be  excused, 
IS  not  poetry,  —  the  last  century  produced  a  load  larore 
enough,  if  a  man  were  doomed  to  read  it  all,  to  make  him 
loathe  the  very  thought  of  verse.  Pastorals,  Bucolics, 
Greomcs,  follow  one  another  in  dreary  succession  and  in 
the  nitile  effort  of  bad  rhymesters  to  imitate  good  poets. 
Nature,  which  is  supposed  to  form  the  subject  of  the  verse, 
is  left  out  of  it  altogether.  The  latter  half  of  the  century 
displays  on  a  wider  scale  than  the  preceding  half  the  vices 
of  these  arid  versifiers,  but  it  produced,  also,  a  Cowper  and 
a  Bums,  two  poets  who,  in  conjunction  i^ith,  but  in  a  larger 
degree  than  Thomson,  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  a 
new  era  in  English  poetry. 

"  What  true  and  pretty  pastoral  images  has  Goldsmith 
in  his  *  Deserted  Village  1 ' "  said  Burke.  "  They  beat  all ; 
Pope,  and  Philips,  and  Spenser  too,  in  my  opinion." 
Goldsmith's  pastoral  images  are  pretty,  and  they  are  true, 
—  indeed,  fitter  epithets  could  not  be  applied  to  them. 
We  may  also  readily  admit  that  Uiey  beat  rope,  who  was 
the  poet  of  society,  and  knew  little  of  nature.  Neither  is  it 
mucn  to  say  that  they  beat  Philips,  too,  —  "  namby-pamby  " 
Philips,  whose  pastorals  were  ridiculed  so  cleverly  oy  Pope 
in  the  "  Guardian ;  "  but  to  compare  Goldsmith's  rural  pic- 
tures with  the  broad  and  splendid  landscape  of  Spenser,  is 
to  confound  things  that  essentially  differ,  unless,  indeed, 
Burke  had  the  "  Shepherd's  Calendar "  in  mind,  and  not 
the  "  Faerie  Queene." 

Goldsmith's  "  Deserted  Village"  was  published  in  1770, 
the  year  in  which  Wordsworth  was  born ;  Cowper's  "  Task  " 
appeared  in  1785,  and  the  influence  of  that  poem  on  our 
poetical  literature  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated.  Mr. 
Lowell,  whose  critical  judgment  is  almost  always  sound,  has 
said  that,  in  his  opinion,  "  Cowper  is  still  the  best  of  our 
descriptive  poets  for  every-day  wear,"  and  in  these  words 
he  does  justice  to  his  homely  and  sterling  qualities.  Cow- 
per firequently  takes  false  views  of  politics  and  society :  he 
nas  strong  prejudices,  great  weaknesses,  and  for  some  of  his 
mistakes  we  can  only  find  an  excuse  in  the  malady  that 
consumed  him ;  but  in  his  love  and  knowledge  of  nature  he 
is  always  svmpathetic,  always  veracious,  audit  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  credit  nis  assertion,  that  he  took  nothing  at  second- 


hand. A  critic  has  said  recently,  ^It  is  utterly  idle  to 
contend  that  Cowper  came  within  leagues  of  Pope  as  a 
poet ; "  but,  in  spite  of  this  decision,  it  is  a  question  that 
trom  o*ne  point  of  view  may  be  not  unreasonably  discussed. 
The  influence  of  poets  upon  poets  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
striking  proof  of  their  genius.  Spensei^s  power  over  his 
successors  has  been  well-nigh  limitless,  and  it  may  be  safely 
said  that  the  poetical  sway  of  Cowper  has  not  only  bees 
more  beneficial,  but  also  more  extencied  than  that  of  Pope, 
whose  school,  as  Southey  remarked,  has  produced  no  poet 
Moreover,  the  genius  of  these  poets  lies  in  such  different 
directions  that  they  cannot  fairly  be  compared.  Cowper 
had  not  the  delicate  fancy  displayed  by  Pope  in  the  "  Rape 
of  the  Lock,"  nor  had  he  the  trenchant  wit  which  entitles 
Pope  to  be  ranked  as  our  greatest  satirist  in  verse ;  but,  od 
the  other  hand,  he  had  rare  gifls  scarcely  known  to  his 
predecessor,  a  pathos  surpassingly  tender,  a  numor  of  nhich 
Pope  had  no  trace,  and,  above  all,  the  poet's  gift,  yet  a  gift 
denied  to  Pope,  of  describing  and  interpreting  nature. 

Of  Crabbe,  who  followed  Cowper,  and  who  holds  a  c3b- 
tinct  position  amon^  our  descriptive  poets,  it  has  been  well 
said  that  he  handles  life  so  as  to  take  the  bloom  off*  it. 
His  descriptions  of  scenery,  like  his  descriptions  of  charac- 
ter, are  wonderfully  trutliful,  but,  having  no  sense  of  beaut}*, 
he  sees  little  that  is  not  repulsive  in  either.  Like  Cowper, 
he  is  a  matter-of-fact  poet,  but  Cowper's  humor  saved  nim 
from  the  pit-fi&Us  into  which  Crabbe  sometimes  stumbled. 
Moreover,  Cowper  loved  the  scenery  he  described  so  accu- 
rately ;  Crabbe,  with  equal  accuracy,  is  wanting  in  the  love 
and  enthusiasm  which  warmed  the  poet  of  ^'  The  Task." 
Crabbe  did  not  die  until  1832,  but  he  must  be  numbered 
with  Cowper  among  the  poets  of  the  last  century ;  for,  al- 
though his  "  Borough  "appeared  in  18 10,  twenty-seven  years 
after  the  publication  of  "  The  Village,"  he  had  no  share  in  the 
great  poetical  revolution  which  distingubhed  the  earlier 
years  of  this  century. 

It  was  a  wonderful  period  in  English  literature,  and  if  it 
lacked  some  qualities  of  sterling  value,  it  gave  us  much  of 
which  the  eighteenth  century  was  comparatively  barren— 
splendor  of  imagination,  a  passionate  force  which  imparted 
new  life  to  language,  an  ardent  love  of  nature  that  pro- 
duced as  profound  an  influence  in  poetry  as  Turner  exei^ 
cised  in  plastic  art,  a  width  and  freedom  of  range  that 
would  have  dbmayed  the  correct  poetasters  who  followed 
in  the  wake  of  Pope. 

The  great  poets  of  tlie  a^e  lived  in  the  eye  of  Nature. 
Wordsworth,  the  greatest  oi  them  all,  studied  his  art  oat 
of  doors.  "  Nine-tenths  of  my  verses,"  he  said,  "  have  been 
murmured  in  the  open  air."  Scott's  poetry,  Ukc  his  prose, 
carries  with  it  the  scent  of  the  heather.  No  one  ever  en- 
joyed scenery  more^and  few  have  described  it  with  more 
accuracy  and  brightness  of  color.'  Coleridge,  when  he  wrote 
his  loveliest  verse,  was  a  country-liver.  Shelley,  who  caught 
with  unerring  precision  every  aspect  of  nature,  was  a  wan- 
derer through  the  best  portion  of  his  brief  life,  and  found 
his  grave  at  last  in  the  ocean  that  he  loved  so  well.  Keats, 
London  bom  and  bred,  adored  Nature  as  a  lover  worships 
his  mistress,  and  sings  of  her  as  though  he  had  been  cra- 
dled on  her  bosom ;  and  Byron  found  his  chief  joy  and  his 
noblest  inspiration  from  intercourse  with  the  mighty  mother. 
The  spirit  awakened  by  these  illustrious  men  has  been  at 
work  ever  since,  and  the  poets  of  our  own  day  are  remark- 
able beyond  all,  save  the  greatest  poets  that  have  preceded 
them,  for  a  profound  study  of  nature.  It  is  not  to  men  who 
are  essentially  rural  poets  that  we  must  look  for  the  best 
rural  poetry ;  not  to  a  Clare,  truthful  as  his  descriptions  are, 
so  much  as  to  a  Wordsworth ;  not  to  a  Barnes,  Uiough  his 
"  Poems  of  Rural  Life  "  display  a  freshness  of  thought  and  a 
fidelity  of  description  wortny  of  high  praise,  so  much  as  to 
a  Mrs.  Browning  or  a  Mr.  Tennyson.  A  great  master  of 
the  greatest  of  all  arts  deals  in  the  first  place  with  human 
emotion,  and  to  this  his  affection  for  nature  must  ever  be 
subordinate.  The  scenery  he  sees  around  him  suggests 
thoughts  and  gives  a  rich  coloring  to  language,  but  to  de- 
scrit^  it  can  never  be  his  highest  object,  any  more  than  it  m 
the  single  aim  of  the  artist  to  be  a  superb  colorist  Word:»- 
worth  never  forgets  man  in  his  intercourse  ^  ith  Nature,  and, 
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bdeed,  the  exquisite  charm  of  his  most  exquisite  desciip- 
tioDS  consists  in  the  way  in  which  he  blends  the  deepest 
feelings  of  the  heart  with  the  sights  and  sounds  and  hues  of 
nature.  Always  with  him  there  is,  to  use  his  own  words,  — 

Some  happy  tone 
Of  meditadon,  slipping  in  between 
The  beauty  coming  and  the  beauty  gone. 

And  even  when,  in  the  ardor  of  his  love,  he  prefers  the 
knowled^  to  be  gained  fh>m  natural  objects  to  that  derived 
fiom  books,  it  is  because  it  will  best  teach  him  about  man, 
the  highest  study  of  the  poet. 

One  impulse  from  a  vernal  wood 

May  teach  yon  more  of  man, 
Of  moral  evil,  and  of  good, 

Than  all  the  sages  can. 

It  is  scarcely  needful  to  point  out  how  the  same  feeling 

S!rvades  the  idyllic  poetry  of  Mr.  Tennyson.      In  some  of 
ose  almost   faultless    poems  which,   like  Wordsworth's 
**  Brothers,"  may,  in  the  oest  sense  of  the  word,  be  called 

Corals,  — "The  Gardener's  Daughter,"  "The  Miller's 
ghter,"  and  "  The  Brook,"  for  example,  —  it  is  interest- 
ing to  know  how  closely  linked  is  the  human  sympathy  and 
th^  sympathy  with  nature ;  how  the  one  love  blends  with 
and  punfies  the  other.  Can  there  be  a  more  perfect  rural 
picture  than  the  following  ?  Yet,  lovely  as  it  is,  as  a  simple 
description,  its  beauty  is  enhanced  a  thousand-fold  when  we 
ronember  how  this  outward  joy  and  serenity  is  in  harmony 
with  the  exultant  bliss  of  toe  lover  on  that  bright  May 
morning:  — 

The  steer  fbrgot  to  graze. 
And  where  the  hed^row  cuts  the  path-way,  suxni. 
Leaning  his  horns  into  the  neighbor  field. 
And  lowing  to  his  fellows.    From  the  woods 
Came  voices  of  the  well-contented  doves ; 
The  lark  could  scarce  get  out  his  notes  for  joy, 
But  shook  his  song  together  as  he  neared 
His  happy  home,  the  ground.    To  left  and  right 
The  CUCKOO  told  his  name  to  all  the  hills ; 
The  mellow  ouzel  fluted  in  the  elm  ; 
The  redcap  whistled,  and  the  nightin^le 
Sang  loud,  as  though  he  were  the  bird  of  day. 

Both  Wordsworth  and  Tennyson  are  able  by  a  line,  almost 
hy  a  word,  to  transport  the  city  dweller  into  the  open 
ooantry,  so  that  he  hears  the  lowing  of  cattle,  the  music  of 
birds  and  streams,  scents  the  fragrance  of  flowers,  and  sees 
▼ith  the  "inward  eye"  the  forest  glade  and  mountain 
▼alley.  Indeed,  so  thoroughly  have  these  poets,  if  the 
phrase  may  be  allowed,  taken  possession  of  nature,  that  a 
lover  of  her  and  of  them  finds  himself  continually  haunted 
bj  their  music,  or  using  their  words,  as  he  loiters  leisurely 
through  the  country. 

If  he  sees  a  row  of  pigeons  deep  in  contemplation  upon  a 
<^o^e  roof,  he  remembers  how  these  birds  have  been 
^wcnbed  as  "  sunning  their  milky  bosoms  on  the  thatch ; " 
in  the  solitude  of  forests  he  recalls  Wordsworth's  injunc- 
tion to  touch  with  gentle  hand,  "  for  there  is  a  spirit  in  the 
woods;"  the  shrill  crowing  of  the  cock,  returned  as  it  so 
<>ften  is  firom  adjoining  fieumsteads,  suggests  the  couplet, — 

On  tiptoe  rear'd  ho  strains  his  clarion  throat, 
Threatened  by  faintly  answering  forms  remote. 

A  stream  that  moves  quietly  alon^,  "  glideth  at  his  own 
sweet  will ; "  wayside  flowers,  the  daisy,  tne  celandine,  or  the 
pninnwe,  have  each  an  appropriate  line  of  commemoration, 
which  the  sight  of  them  orings  back  to  the  memory ;  and 
^  is  there  that,  while  listening  to  the  sounds  heard  upon 
» warm  day  of  summer  in  a  lovely  English  park,  has  not 
*<^hoed  Mr.  Tennyson's  most  musical  couplet, — 

The  moan  of  doves  in  immemorial  elms. 
And  murmuring  of  innumerable  bees  1 

If  Keats  had  lived  out  a  full  life,  instead  of  gaining  in 
«»ly  manhood  "  a  grave  among  the  eternal,"  it  is  probable 


that  so  dear  a  lover  of  nature  would  have  enriched  our 
poetical  literature  with  rural  imaserv  to  as  large  an  extent 
as  Wordsworth  or  Tennyson.  As  it  is,  the  small  volume 
he  has  lefl  behind  him  is  brimful  to  overflowing  of  glorious 
poetry,  and  the  fidelity  of  his  descriptions  is  as  remarkable 
as  the  richness  of  his  imaffination.  Mrs.  Browning  had 
more  leisure  to  complete  ner  life's  work,  and  in  somf 
respects  the  result  is  more  satisfactory.  She,  like  Keats, 
was  a  poet  to  the  heart's  core,  and  resui  love  and  politics 
and  all  great  social  questions  in  the  light  of  a  noble  imagi- 
nation. Like  Keats,  too,  she  knew  much  of  nature,  and 
her  rural  pictures  are  as  faithful  and  accurate  as  if,  like  poor 
Clare,  it  had  formed  the  one  aim  of  her  genius  to  "  baoble 
of  green  fields."  It  is  impossible,  in  treating,  of  necessity 
very  briefly  and  imperfectly,  a  large  topic  like  English 
Rural  Poetry,  to  do  more  th^  hint  at  subjects  which  migrht 
fairly  demand  a  volume  for  their  consideration.  This 
much,  perhaps,  we  have  made  clear,  that  the  love  of  rural 
beauty  and  the  knowledge  of  rural  life  have  been  most 
largely  displayed  by  our  poets  within  the  present  century ; 
that  it  is  not  to  the  poets  who  have  confined  their  attention 
to  rural  objects  we  must  necessarily  look  for  the  finest 
examples  of  rural  poetry;  and  that  the  artificial  verse 
known  under  the  name  of  pastoral  was  the  result  of  a 
false  conception,  which  the  poets  of  this  country  have  re- 
placed by  a  true  one.  Goethe  in  his  "  Hermann  and  Doro- 
thea "  had  shown  how  possil^le  it  was  for  a  great  poet  to 
write  a  great  pastoral  poem.  Wordsworu,  in  "The 
Brothers  "  already  mentioned,  in  "  Michael,"  in  the  "  Wag- 
oner," in  the  "  Old  Cumberland  Beggar,"  and  other  poems  of 
similar  character,  has  shown  also  that  pastorals  may  be  writ- 
ten which  shall  be  wholly  free  from  "  the  childish  prattle- 
ment,"  as  Cowper  termed  it,  of  these  compositions,  as  pro- 
duced by  Shenstone,  Cunnineham,  and  other  rhymesters. 
Mr.  Tennyson,  while  maintaining  an  entirely  original  treat- 
ment, has  followed  in  the  same  track,  and  so  successfully  that 
it  is  probable  he  is  better  known  to  some  readers  as  the 
author  of  the  poems  we  have  already  mentioned  than  as  the 
poet  of  "In  Memoriam,"  of  "Morte  d' Arthur,"  and  of 
"  03  none."  We  refrain  from  dwelling  upon  the  rural  poe- 
try of  other  living  poets ;  but  did  space  permit,  it  would  be 
interesting  to  point  out  how  accurately  and  affectionately  the 
simpler  aspects  of  nature  have  been  observed  by  Mr.  Mat- 
thew Arnold  (note  particularly  his  "  Scholar  Gipsy,"  with 
its  lovely  glimpses  of  Oxford  scenery) ;  by  Mr.  ^Buchanan, 
whose  special  gifb  it  is  to  depict,  as  in  "  Willie  Baird  "  and 
"  Poet  Andrew,"  the  scenes  and  passions  of  rural  life ;  by 
Miss  Jean  Ingelow,  whose  charm  as  a  versifier  lies  wholly, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  in  her  idyllic  pieces ;  and  by  other  poets, 
who  maintain  more  or  less  worthily  the  honor  of  English 
poetry.  "  The  English  Muse,"  says  Mr.  Emerson, "  loves  the 
farm-yard,  the  lane,  and  market  She  says  with  De  Stael, 
'I  tramp  in  the  mire  with -wooden  shoes  whenever  they 
would  force  me  into  the  clouds."  The  assertion  is  curi- 
ously one-sided:  for  the  poets  of  this  country  —  witness 
Shakspeare,  Spenser,  Milton,  Shelley,  and  Wordsworth  — 
are  distinguished  beyond  all  others  of  the  modem  world  for 
splendor  of  imagination ;  but  it  may  be  said  of  them  with 
truth  that,  while  exercising  the  poet's  hij^hest  faculty,  they 
do  not  lose  sight  of  the  common  ways  of  men  and  of  what 
we  in  our  ignorance  are  accustomed  to  call  the  common 
objects  of  nature.     They — 

Soar,  bnt  never  roam. 
True  to  the  kindred  points  of  heaven  and  home. 
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Those  who  judge  things  superficially  will  say  that  a 
pedler  is  a  pedler  and  notUng  else ;  but  the  man  who  looks 
oeyond  the  surface  knows  that  the  pedler  is  a  great  edu- 
cator of  the  rural  population,  and,  as  such,  an  object  of 
interest.  In  France  tney  call  the  man  "  colporteur ; "  he  is 
subject  to  regulations,  and  walks  in  fear  of  the  gendarmerie. 
Who  has  not  met  him  on  a  winter  afiemoon — him  and  an 
attendant  boy  with  a  pack  —  trudging  along  one  of  those 
desperately  straight  departmental  roi^s  that  seem  to  have 
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been  traced  on  purpose  to  disprove  the  proverb  about  every 
lane  having  a  turning  ?     He  is  dressea  in  a  blue  blouse, 
girt  closely  to  him  by  a  broad  belt  full  of  sheaths  and  com- 
partments like  a  Circassian  brigand's.     There  is  cutlery  in 
this  belt,  and  shagreen  holsters  with  briar-root  pipes.      Be- 
hind his  waist  the  colporteur  wears  a  thing  that  looks  like 
a  cartridge-box,  and  often  is  one ;  it  is  full  of  scent-bottles : 
on  his  shoulders  rests  a  knapsack,  replete  with  books  and 
tracts  that  form  his  ambulating  library ;  from  either  of  his 
hands  dangles  a  bundle  generally  stocked  with  crockery,  so 
that  if  the  pedler  has  a  boy  to  totter  along  with  his  pack 
instead  of  bearing  it  himself  it  is  not  from  laziness.    There 
is  usually  a  certain  amount  of  mystery  enshrouding  the 
relations  between  the  pedler  and  his  bov.      The  youth  is 
not  his  acknowledged  son ;    public  inquisitiveness  inclines 
to  the  belief  that  the  pedler  found  him  in  a  ditch,  and 
took  him  in  '^  out  of  charity  "  —  though  what  charity  there 
'can  be  in  forcing  upon  a  growing  lad  the  weight  of  a  full- 
sized  mule  is  one  of  those  problems  which  pass  under^ 
standing.    The  probable  truth  is  that  the  boy  was  bought 
with  money  of  his  parents,  just  like  any  other  merchan- 
dise, and  that  his  master  prides  himself  upon  making  of 
him  a  model  pedler  like  himself,  when  he  shall  have  arrived 
at  years  of  discretion.     Meanwhile,  the  boy,  compelled  to 
taciturnity  by  the  head-downward  nature  of  his  tunctions, 
takes  life  as  easily  as  he  can.  When  he  has  walked  enough, 
according  to  his  notions,  he  halts  without  asking  leave,  and 
shunts  his  pack  on  to  one  of  those  indigo  mile-stones,  or 
rather  mile-irons,  for  in  France  they  are  made  of  iron, 
which  tell  one  the  road  in  white  letters ;  and  the*  pedler, 
submitting  patiently  to  these  interruptions,  enlivens  the 
repose  by  practical  counsels  destined  to  bring  up  the  boy 
in  the  way  he  should  go.      Kindly  he  teaches  him  how  in 
selling  sham  jewelry  one  should  rub  the  setting  with  one's 
sleeve  and  hold  up  the  stone  in  a  ray  of  light,  not  with  the 
glare  of  the  whole  window  on  it ;  how  every  prudent  pedler 
carries  about  with  him  a  bottle  of  genuine  scent  in  order 
to  perfume  the  village  girls'  han&erchiefs,  so  that  they 
may  come  back  by  and  by  and  purchase  bottles  out  of  the 
cartridge-box  which  are  not  genuine ;  how,  again,  it  behooves 
the  man  of  sense  to  wrap  his  inferior  textures  in  pieces  of 
good  quality,  so  that  when  the  pack  is  opened  these  good 
pieces  may  be  handed  up  as  samples,  and  entice  even  the 
cautious  into  buying  more  of  the  stuff  than  they  want  —  all 
those  charming  hints,  in  short,  which  lend  an  impetus  to 
trade  and  form  the  decalogue  of  the  business  man.      Then 
<>  the  pedler  teaches  the  boy  songs ;  for  life  is  not  made  up 
of  buying  and  selling,  and  when  bad  scent  has  been  palmed 
off  upon  one,  bad  calico  upon  a  second,  and  bad  pinchbeck 
upon  a  third,  what  more  proper  than  that  the  honest  ven- 
dor should  sit  down  with  the  customers  he  has  fleeced,  and 
troll  them  melodies  to  gladden  their  hearts  withal  ?     So  as 
soon  as  the  boy  has  rested  enough,  and  the  pair  have  re- 
sumed their  march,  "  Listen  to  me,"  says  the  pedler,  giving 
his  shoulders  a  hitch  to  make  the  knapsack  sit  lighter; 
"  yesterday  I  taught  you  *  Les  Trois  Canards '  —  sung  by 
whom ?  "    " Mam'selfe  Theresa,"  sniffles  the  boy.    "Yes, 
that's  it  —  by  Mam*selle  Theresa;  now  pay  attention,  Jind 
I'll  sing  you  another ; "  and  considerately  attuning  his  voice 
to  the  lad's  comprehension,  as  if*  he  were  teaching  a  promis- 
ing blackbird,  the  good  pedler  warbles  the  last  new  thing 
from  Paris,  "Muselons,  muselons,"  from  "  Boule  de  Neige," 
or  "  Quel  Gouvernement !  "  from  "  Le  Roi  Carotte,"  lyrics 
that  will  light  up  many  a  peaceful  rustic  hearth  this  sloppy 
winter.      In  this  way  is  the  burden  of  the  journey  alle- 
viated ;  kilometre  succeeds  to  kilometre,  mile-post  to  mile- 
post  ;  the  everlasting  road  reveals  a  turn  at  length,  and  a 
village  is  reached. 

Here  the  arrival  of  the  pedler  does  not  come  unawares ; 
it  has  been  signalled  this  half-hour  or  more.  From  the  crest 
of  a  hillock,  where  he  was  doing  nothing  under  pretence 
of  minding  pi«;s,  young  Pierre  3ie  ne'er-do-weel  has  per- 
ceived the  pedler,  and  scampered  down  to  the  village  with 
the  news  as  fast  as  his  tattered  legs  could  carrv  him.  The 
pedler's  advent  is  an  event  to  young  Pierre,  who  got  a  top 
for  nothing  last  time  his  friend  visited  the  district ;  and  so 
it  is  to  the  other  villagers,  who  are  soon  on  their  door-steps 


clattering  like  excited  poultry.    All  this  is  due  to  the  ped- 
ler's coming   but  once  in  three  months,  like  quarter^aj. 
Now  and  then,  to  be  sure,  other  and  inferior  pedlers  wm 
put  in  an  appearance  between  the  intervals  of  his  periodical 
rounds,  but  these  are  objects  of  suspicion  to  the  commanity; 
if  you  are  to  be  cheated,  it  tends  greatly  to  happiness  to 
be  adways  cheated  by  the  same  pedler.    Not  the  least  ex- 
cited persons  in  the  villa^  are  the  five  gendarmes  at  tbe 
police-station.      To  be  five  gendarmes  in  one  villaee  is 
anomalous  enough ;  but  to  be  five  gendarmes  and  to  naTe 
nothing  to  do  is  the  climax  of  irony — yet  this  is  prettjr 
much  what  the  gendarmes'  work  amounts  to  in  the  majori^ 
of  rural  cantons.    So  at  the  first  mention  of  the  pedWs 
name  every  one  of  the  five  is  up  and  stirring.     Baldrics 
are  adjusted,  cocked  hats  are  donned,  swords  are  buckled 
on.     If  the  pedler  were  a  man  of  imagination,  he  miglit 
fancy  this  was  a  guard  of  honor  turned  out  to  do  him  hom- 
age.   But  he  knows  better.     All  that  the  gendarmes  want 
is  to  see  his  *'  papiers  "  (license  and  passport)  ;  not  that 
they  have  any  doubt  as  to  its  being  all  right,  but  askii^ 
for  his  papers  will  be  an  excuse  for  overhauling  his  pack, 
and  overhauling  his  pack  will  give  them  at  least  a  twenty- 
minutes'  chat  with  him,  at  the  most  moderate  compatatioo. 
This,  now,  is  the  time  to  see  the   pedler.     Muddj  and 
cheerful,  he   strides   by  the   first   house  of  the  Tillage, 
lifts  his  bat   with  a  breezy  "  Good-day,  mesdames,"  in 
answer  to  the  cackling  chorus  of  "  Bonjour,  M.  Tricbesou," 
and  slants  straight  up  to  the  police-station  with  the  instioct 
of  habit.    In  another  five  minutes  his  papers  have  been  in- 
spected and  found  in  order  (it  would  be  strange  if  they  had 
not,  considering  thev  are  examined  ten  times  in  a  day),  and 
the  stored  wealth  of  pack,  crockery  bundles,  and  cartridge- 
box  litter  the  flooring.    What  a  show  I      Half  the  vill^ 
children,  hoisted  on  each  others'  shouldors,  are  gazing  with 
eyes  intent  through  the  window ;  one  or  two  village  prls, 
on  affable  terms  with  the  gendarmerie,  are  standing  timidlj 
in  the  doorway  only  waiting  for  the  word  to  walk  in.    Tliis 
is  the  moment  for  trying  some  perfume.     With  a  furtiTe 
movement  the  pedler  unscrews  the  top  of  one  of  those 
flexible  scent-squirts  in  which  schoolboys  delight,  and  whish 
in  the  midst  of  the  squeaking  group  goes  a  fragrant  jet  of 
"  new-mown  hay."    There  is  screaming,  laughing,  loud  gn^ 
fawing  on  the  part  of  the  gendarmerie,  but  from  that  min- 
ute the  ice  is  broken.    Even  the  "  brigadier "  (corporal) 
deigns  to  smiles,  and  is  not  averse  to  accepting  a  two-son 
cigar  which  the  pedler  offers  him.  Maitre  Bougetro^e,  the 
innkeeper  from  over  \h&  way,  thrusts  his  shining  face  through 
the  door,  and  asks  if  there  is  any  drink  wanted.    ^  Yes,* 
cries  the  pedler  generously,  "  I  stand  treat  all  round ;  fetdi 
us  a  jug  of  your  best."     This  piece  of  magnanimity  brings 
the  good  understanding  to  a  crisis.    The  corporal  with  an 
indulgent  nod,  says,  "^  xou  need  not  unpack  any  more  of 
your  things  unless  you  please,  M.  Trichesou ; "  the  second 
gendarme  offers  him  a  seat,  the  third  volunteers  to  hang  his 
hat  up,  the  fourth  ventures  upon  the  observation  thstt  it  is  a 
cold  aay.    But  the  pedler,  who  is  scrupulously  desirous — 
honest  pedler! — of  proving  that  there  is  nothing  wroi^ 
about  him,  that  he  fears  the  inspection  of  no  one,  that  he  is 
a  man  with  a  quiet  conscience,  and  so  on,  exclaims,  ^*  Oh, 
but  you  have  not  yet  looked  at  my  books,  M.  le  Brigadier," 
and  so  saying  unbuckles  his  knapsack.    The  brigadier  gives 
a  slight  start,  takes  the  cigar  from  his  mouth,  and  draws 
nearer ;  he  had  forgotten  the  books.    However,  these,  of 
course,  prove  to  be  in  good  order  like  every  thing  el^ 
Tliere  is  a  Commission  du  Colportage  which  sits  in  Paris, 
and  examines  every  book  that  is  published,  with  a  view  to 
granting  or  refusing  it  the  oflicial  stamp.     If  unstampeji  the 
book  may  be  sold  bv  booksellers,  but  not  retailed  at  railway 
stalls  nor  hawked  about  the  country.      Men  like  M-  Triche- 
sou  are  too  good  citizens  to  disobey  the  Government.    Fron 
out  the  knapsack  come  speeches  by  M.  Thiers  (the  sale  of 
these  is  sure,  for  village  mayors  buy  them  fixjm  tear  of  b«nj 
thought  oppositionists)  ;  speeches  by  M.  Jules  Simon  (sah 
equally  ready  among  schoolmasters) ;  books  of  fortune-tell 
ing ;  almanacks  by  "  Mathieu  Laensberg  "  and  "  Mathiei 
de  la  Drome,"  which  predict,  the  one  rain  all  the  yeai 
round,  the  other  sunshine ;   serials  of  cheap  sensation  sfco 
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ries,  to  make  the  evenings  of  the  village  literati  pleasant ; 
rards  upon  yards  of  comic  son^s ;  and,  last  though  not  least 
m  request,  a  little  pamphlet  which  has  been  going  the  round 
of  France  these  twelve  months,  under  the  title  of  "  Orgies 
de  la  famille  Bonaparte."  The  brigadier,  who  has  not  yet 
got  out  of  the  habit  of  thinking  that  the  Emperor  is  still  at 
theTuileries,  frowns  at  this.  But  M.  Trichesou  humbly 
diows  him  the  colportage  stamps,  and  there  is  nothing  more 
to  say ;  if  the  Republican  Government  chooses  to  encourage 
writings  of  this  sort,  it  is  no  business  of  his. 

Of  a  sudden  the  doorway  is  darkened ;  one  or  two  boys 
jmnp  aside ;  the  bri^dier  looks  up,  and  off  go  the  five  hats 
of  tne  gendarmerie  like  a  single  head-covenng.  It  is  M. 
Parbouillaud,  the  mayor.  Fixing  a  stern  eye  on  the  pedler, 
he  says, "  M.  Trichesou,  I  want  you ;  '*  and  M.  Trichesou  rises 
fiom  his  seat,  looking  extremely  as  if  he  had  swallowed  a 
bolus.  Now  what  can  M.  Parbouillaud  be  wanting  to  say 
to  M.  Trichesou  ?  Out  into  the  street  he  takes  mm,  and 
then  mto  a  comer;  "M.  Trichesou,"  exclaims  he,  with 
thunder  on  his  brow,  '*  you  know  what  I  am  going  to  com- 
plun  of!"  and  with  fists  Iialf<*lenched  he  thnists  under  M. 
Trichesou's  nose  a  few  works  of  a  kind  not  necessary  to  par- 
ticularize. "  These  are  the  books  you  pedlers  get  selling  to 
Tillage  girls  and  lads  when  their  parents'  backs  are  turned," 
mutters  he  fiercely ;  "  see,  here  are  five  of  them ;  afler  every 
pedler's  round  they  are  discovered  by  the  dozen  in  the 
nrm-honses,  and  the  fathers  come  to  me  and  complain. 
Tliese  were  found  after  your  last  visit.  What  have  you  to 
tty?"  M.  Trichesou  has  a  great  deal  to  say.  He  wrings 
his  hands,  he  protests  that  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in 
the  whole  affair.  He  is  an  honest  man ;  nobody  ever  heard 
of  his  owing  a  centime ;  he  goes  to  church  on  Sunday  when 
he  has  time ;  in  a  word,  he  offers  to  let  M.  le  Maire  inspect 
all  his  belongings  —  all  except  his  own  private  pockets,  to 
vhieh  he  m^es  no  allusion,  and  of  which  the  mayor,  not 
being  sharp,  neglects  to  think.  The  result  is  that  the 
mayor  is  shaken ;  after  all,  he  has  no  proof  positive ;  be- 
sides which  M.  Trichesou's  face  is  almost  violent  in  swearing 
his  innocence  —  a  thing  that  speaks  in  his  favor.  "  Then  I 
suppose  it  must  be  the  other  pedlers,"  murmurs  the  mayor, 
relenting.  "  Yes,  yes,  the  other  pedlers,"  assents  M.  Triche- 
sou Tehemently ;  and  as  he  fancies  he  can  detect  a  lin^eiv 
hkg  of  doubt  in  the  municipal  ofiicer's  countenance,  he  rushes 
back  to  the  police-station,  picks  up  a  speech  of  M.  Thiers, 
one  of  M.  oimon,  two  almanacs,  an  mdiarrubber  tobacco 
poudi,  and  a  copy  of  the  Bonaparte  pamphlet,  and  with  all 
these  gifts  rushes  back  to  the  mayor.  "  M.  le  Maire,"  says 
he,  *«  pray  accept  these  as  tokens  of  my  respect."  The 
B»ayor  is  touched ;  he  had  been  wanting  a  tobacco  pouch. 
M-  Trichesou  adds  six  two-penny  cigars ;  the  mayor  is  con- 
vinced. M.  Trichesou  extends  his  right  hand  and  grasps  that 
of  the  mayor  warmly.  M.  Parbouillaud  goes  away  witli  the 
ttrtainty  that  this  M.  Trichesou  has  been  wrongly  suspect- 
ed, and  the  real  culprits  must  be,  as  he  just  guessed,  "  the 
Jther  pedlers."  I^otwithstanding  which  some  ten  days 
«er  a  procession  of  farmers  will  be  pretty  sure  to  come  to 
™n  as  before,  and  say,  "  Look,  M.  le  Maire ;  we  have  found 
wese  in  oar  boys'  and  girls'  hands ;  "  whereat  M.  Parbouil- 
«nd,  unable  to  know  what  to  make  of  it,  will  blurt  out  that 
"1  this  is  the  fault  of  teaching  country  children  to  read ; 
^  in  his  time  it  was  not  so ;  and  fi*om  this  dissemination 
w  corrupt  literature  by  roguish  pedlers  he  will  draw  a  great 
Jjwal,  which  he  will  impress  in  eloquent  terms  upon  his 
Jj*re«,  —  the  urgency  of  voting  against  the  Radicals  at 
«c  next  election. 


THE  ORGANIST  OF  ST.  PETER'S. 

There  are  more  churches  than  one  which  bear  the  name 
w  that  saint  to  whom  the  primacy  is  accorded  by  a  consid- 
•able  number  of  Christians,  and  whose  successor  gives  the 
S*"tolical  benediction  to  the  city  and  the  world  irom  the 
Pjl^  of  the  great  Roman  Basilica,  more  prominent  than 
«1  its  namesakes.  Yet,  though  my  readers  will  naturally 
tani  their  thoughts  to  the  one  St.  Peter's  when  the  title  of 
*his  story  catches  their  eyes,  tiie  church  which  I  am  about  to 


describe  is  much  more  modest.  It  has  not,  and  never  had, 
any  architectural  pretensions ;  its  tower  is  rather  crooked ; 
it  IS  surrounded  by  irregular  houses  in  a  back  street  of  the 
business  quarter  of  a  town ;  and  though  the  town  itself  is 
visited  every  year  by  crowds  of  tourists,  not  one  of  them 
turns  aside  to  look  at  a  church  which  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  guide-books.  The  hero  of  my  story,  who,  if  his  ftill 
titles  were  to  be  given  him,  might  be  addressed  by  his  fel- 
low-citizens as  Herr  Organist  and  Musical-director  Pemsel, 
would  be  painfully  embarrassed  if  any  one  associated  him 
and  his  functions  with  the  great  church  in  Rome.  Modest 
and  retiring  as  he  was,  it  had  taken  him  lon^  to  get  over  his 
fear  of  being  asked  to  take  part  in  the  grand  service  at  the 
Frauenkirche  when  Pope  Pius  the  Sixth  said  mass  on  his 
way  through  Munich.  The  mere  thought  of  playing  one  of 
the  organs  in  that  cathedral  while  a  pope  was  present  had 
unfitted  Herr  Pemsel  for  his  duties  during  the  better  part  of 
a  week ;  and  though  he  was  not  asked  to  play,  though  if  he 
had  been  asked  to  play  he  would  have  played  well,  though 
if  he  had  not  played  well  the  full  instrumental  accompani- 
ments of  the  orchestra  would  have  drowned  any  faults,  his 
nervousness  was  something  painful.  For  his  sake  it  is  well 
that  the  church  with  which  I  have  to  deal  is  nothing  more 
than  the  oldest  parish  church  in  Munich.  The  character  of 
the  building  harmonized  with  that  of  its  organist. 

The  house  in  which  Herr  Pemsel  lived  had  some  advan- 
tages of  situation  over  the  narrow  streets  of  the  inner  town. 
It  was  just  at  the  back  of  the  palace*  facing  the  city  wall, 
and  occupying  part  of  the  open  space  which  served  as  a  moat. 
The  house  itself  was  rather  low,  being  overshadowed  by  the 
palace ;  and  a  bridge  which  crossed  the  moat  to  a  door  in  the 
palace  commanded  the  upper  windows.  But  this  bridge  was 
seldom  used,  and  the  windows  were  so  small  and  so  closely 
set  with  ivy  that  curious  gazers  would  not  have  been  re- 
warded for  their  trouble.  They  might  of  course  have  seen 
Herr  Pemsel's  pretty  granddaughter  trip  up  the  wooden 
staircase  which  was  on  uie  outside ;  but  tnat  was  only  the 
•  work  of  a  minute.  She  was  to  be  seen  more  oft^n  in  the 
little  garden  in  front  of  the  house.  When  her  grandfather 
was  giving  music-lessons  in  the  town,  or  was  putting  his  or- 
gan right,  or  was  taking  the  conductor's  place  at  some  fes- 
tive gathering,  Titine  would  be  in  and  out  amongst  the 
flower-beds,  weeding  or  trimming,  or  otherwise  useful.  Dur- 
ing the  day,  too,  wmle  the  old  organist  sat  at  the  quaint  in- 
strument which  was  still  his  chief  resource,  and  which  he 
was  unable  to  replace  by  one  of  the  new  kind  called  "  piano- 
fortes "  and  then  coming  into  fashion,  Titine  would  con- 
stantly drop  her  work  and  run  out  into  the  garden,  where 
she  would  be  heard  singing  for  a  few  minutes,  and  whence 
she  would  come  back  with  a  bright  smile  and  a  fresh  color. 
Then  her  grandfather  would  look  round  at  her,  and  would 
catch  some  of  her  spirits,  and  the  keys  of  the  old  clavier 
would  seem  to  move  more  easily,  and  their  tone  would  be 
fuller.  Singularly  enough,  the  same  effect  was  sometimes 
produced  on  the  organ  in  St.  Peter's,  There  were  times 
when  it  went  so  stiffly  —  the  stops  did  not  work  properly, 
the  blower  seemed  to  be  careless,  and  nothing  was  right.  At 
those  times  Herr  Pemsel  would  lose  heart.  HS  felt  then  that 
he  was  growing  too  old  for  his  work.  He  said  to  himself 
that  he  must  either  resign  or  expect  to  be  dismissed.  He 
called  to  mind  the  days  of  his  youth,  when  music  seemed  a 
new  world  to  him,  and  when  success  was  certain.  Then 
came  the  thoughts  of  loss  of  friends,  of  the  faithlessness  of 

Eatrons,  of  the  coldness  of  the  world,  of  his  great  grief,  of 
is  second  trial.  He  would  play  on  mechanically,  almost 
forgetting  the  notes,  finding  fresh  difficulties  in  every  pas- 
sage. And  then  aU  of  a  sudden  a  voice  would  come  to  his 
ear —  a  sweet  young  girlish  voice,  ringing  out  from  the 
midst  of  the  choir.  As  he  looked  round  he  would  see  Titine, 
and  catch  her  eye  fixed  upon  him,  and  the  gloom  would  be 
dispersed  in  a  moment,  xhe  organ  would  peal  forth  again 
witii  all  its  power,  the  blower  would  exert  himself  more,  the 
old  glow  and  inspiration  would  come  back  to  the  player,  and 
the  people  in  church  would  admire  the  skilful  way  in  which 
the  accompaniment  had  been  allowed  to  languish  till  it 
broke  out  at  the  end  in  such  a  majestic  cadence. 
But  though  Titine's  voice  had  this  effect  on  her  grand- 
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father,  and  though  the  well-known  accents  would  reach  his 
ear  through  a  variety  of  other  sounds,  ^he  had  never  re- 
ceived such  a  systematic  training  as  might  have  made  her 
a  singer.  She  had  picked  up  much  from  what  he  taught  her 
at  odd  moments,  but  he  had  never  professed  to  teach  her 
music.  I  cannot  quite  tell  why  he  had  neglected  her  educa- 
tion. It  was  partly  owing  to  his  own  weaiiness  with  the 
lessons  he  haa  to  give  to  others,  partly  to  a  sort  of  blind  foi^ 
getiulness.  It  never  seemed  to  occur  to  him  that  his  grand- 
daughter had  a  voice  which  might  be  cultivated,  or  that  she 
might  have  inherited  his  tastes.  Music,  which  had  been 
his  idol  when  he  was  young,  was  now  alternately  a  drudgery 
and  an  opiate.  When  he  beat  time  for  some  noble,  or  what 
was  worse,  samQ  parvenu  pupil,  he  too  often  lost  sight  of  the 
very  existence  of  the  piece  that  was  being  played,  and  only 
attended  to  the  accuracy  of  the  fingering.  If  you  had  asked 
his  opinion  of  the  new  piano-fortes,  he  would  perhaps  have 
said  that  they  were  mathematical  instruments  of  torture, 
though  to  have  had  one  of  them  at  home  would  have  made 
him  delirious  with  joy.  His  old-fashioned  clavier,  like  the 
organ  he  played  at  St.  Peter's,  often  lulled  liim  in  dreams 
of  ecstasy.  When  the  old  church  was  empty,  and  Herr 
Pemsel  was  preparing  for  next  Sunday's  high  mass,  or  for  one 
of  those  festivals  which  were  kept  with  especial  solemnity, 
he  would  sit  down  and  let  his  fingers  roam  over  the  keys, 
striking  out  a  very  tangle  of  melodies.  Stray  passers-by 
would  slip  in  from  the  street,  and  stand  in  mute  wonder.  A 
crowd  would  sometimes  gather  round  the  door,  not  daring 
to  enter,  knowing  the  shyness  of  die  musician.  It  was  the 
same  at  home.      In  the  evenings  he  would  oflen  take  his 

{)lace  at  his  clavier,  and,  while  his  granddaughter  sat  on  a 
ow  stool  at  his  side,  he  would  gradually  lose  himself  alto- 
gether. Those  were  pleasant  hours  for  Titine,  and  they 
were  profitable.  It  was  then  she  learned  all  her  grand- 
father could  teach  her,  —  more  than  he  taught  others. 

The  instruction  given  was  certainly  of  the  most  indirect 
kind,  and  it  was  mixed  with  the  very  strangest  matter. 
Herr  Pemsers  tongue  would  be  loosened  by  the  effect  of . 
his  playing,  and  he  would  talk  on  all  subjects.  Purely^ 
technical  directions  would  be  interspersed  with  the  legends 
which  abound  at  Munich,  and  personal  recollections  would 
recall  fragments  of  classical  composition.  At  one  time  the 
talk  would  turn  on  the  great  composer  of  the  a<re,  perhaps, 
Herr  Pemsel  said,  the  greatest  of  all  ages.  It  was  only 
some  fifteen  years  since  Mozart,  then  a  youth  eighteen 
years  old,  had  come  to  Munich  to  compose  an  opera  huffa 
for  the  Carnival.  Herr  Pemsel  had  seen  the  little  maestro, 
with  his  long  nose  and  insignificant  figure,  and  remembered 
that  the  whole  theatre  was  wild  with  delight.  Another 
time  an  earlier  visitor  to  Munich  would  be  mentioned. 
Herr  Pemsel  had  a  clear  rec3llection  of  the  time  when 
people  still  talked  of  the  Wandering  Jew  being  refused  ad- 
mission to  the  town.  That  took  place  at  the  beginning  of 
the  centurv,  and  the  old  organist  might  possibly  have  met 
some  of  the  eye-witnesses.  He  had,  at  all  events,  been 
shown  the  place  on  the  height  overlooking  the  Isar  where 
tlio  Wandering  Jew  had  been  stopped  on  his  way  from 
Salzberg,  and  the  crucifix  standing  there,  with  the  figure 
of  Christ,  which  he,  who  had  the  best  means  of  judging, 
declared  the  exact  image  of  the  Saviour.  Before  that 
crucifix  the  unhappy  Wanderer  had  knelt  long  in  prayer, 
had  then  given  pearls  and  wreaths  of  roses  to  the  people, 
and  had  departed.  "  He  has  never  come  to  Munich  since," 
Herr  Pemsel  would  say  in  conclusion ;  and  as  he  evidently 
believed  in  that  visit,  there  seemed  to  him  no  reason, 
save  the  inhospitable  reception,  for  its  not  being  repeated. 

Perhaps  stories  of  this  kind  did  not  produce  quite  the 
same  effect  on  the  hearer  as  on  the  narrator.  Herr  Pemsel 
had  his  fancies,  and  indulged  in  reveries,  but  his  grand- 
daughter took  a  more  sunny  view  of  life.  She  had  her 
reasons  for  this.  At  her  age  every  thing  was  apt  to  look 
cheerful.  Whatever  she  might  think  of  the  reality  of 
appearances,  vouched  for  by  eye-witnesses,  and  established 
by  architectural  proof,  she  knew  that  they  all  beloncjred  to 
past  generations.  The  present  was  sufficient  for  her.  She 
listened  with  implicit  confidence  to  her  grandfather's  words, 
whether  they  conveyed  to  her  ears  legends  or  instructions 


in  music.  S3metimes,  indeed,  he  did  not  care  to  talk ;  be 
would  be  absorbed  in  thoughts  which  could  not  find  an 
utterence ;  and  then  he  loved  to  hear  her  low  pleasant 

E rattle,  as  she  crouched  close  to  his  side,  and  told  him  all 
er  secrets.  Hiere  was  one  secret,  indeed,  which  she  had 
kept  back  from  him  as  yet  —  that  she  had  met  a  young 
man  at  the  Pagoda  in  the  new  English  Garden,  that  Ae 
had  danced  with  him  there,  that  she  had  met  him  asce 
then,  and  had  talked  to  him ;  that — but  I  should  be  tell- 
ing the  secret  myself  if  I  went  any  further.  It  is  enon^ 
for  me  to  say  that  there  was  nothing  wrong  about  the  meet- 
ings. The  English  Garden,  which  was  then  being  laid  oat 
by  an  Englishman  in  the  Elector's  service,  bearing  the 
title  of  Count  Rumford,  was  much  frequented  by  the  people 
of  Munich.  Titine  had  gone  to  take  coffee  at  the  Pagoda 
with  some  friends,  and  as  the  dancing  was  going  on,  vhat 
was  more  natural  than  that  the  girls  should  dance  ?  What 
was  more  natural,  too,  than  that  a  young  stranger  should 
be  attracted  to  Titine,  should  be  introduced  to  the  family 
of  which  she  seemed  to  form  a  part,  and  should  single  her 
out  as  a  partner  ?  If  Herr  Pemsel  had  been  present  he 
would  not  have  objected.  As  he  happened  not  to  be 
present,  somehow  or  other  he  heard  nothing  about  it. 

This  may  or  may  not  seem  strano^e,  as  people  take  a 
rigorous  or  a  tolerant  view  of  young  girls'  fancies.  Titine 
would  have  liked  to  tell  her  grandfather,  but  she  did  not 
know  how  to  tell  him  without  either  makincr  too  much  of 
the  matter  or  leaving  some  parts  of  it  in  obscuritj.  She 
was  also  under  the  impression  that  she  had  spoken  to  him 
of  the  first  meeting,  but  he  was  then  in  one  of  Jiis  reveries. 
It  was  clear  to  her,  when  she  cautiously  approached  the 
subject  of  the  second  meeting,  that  he  was  wholly  in  the 
darK.  It  would  hardly  do  to  enlighten  him  all  at  once,  but 
there  was  no  choice  between  that  and  remaining  silent 
And  for  this  reason,  and  the  reason  stated  above,  and  no 
other  (of  that  she  was  sure),  she  remained  silent.  Every 
thing,  she  knew,  would  be  cleared  up  in  time,  and  besides, 
as  she  added  to  herself,  there  was  nothing  that  needed 
clearing  up.  This  assurance  relieved  her  mind  ;  but  I  am 
afraid  she  was  not  the  best  judse  on  that  point.  Herr 
Pemsel  might  not  have  drawn  the  right  conclusion  fitnft; 
what  had  actually  happened,  but  he  had  some  claim  upon 
her  confidence.  Did  I  not  say  that  she  told  him  all  her 
secrets  ? 

However,  it  was  plain  to  those  who  knew  Herr  Pemgert 
ways,  that  he  could  not  keep  a  watch  on  his  granddaughter. 
He  was  too  busy  and  too  old  to  accompany  her  to  places  of 
amusement,  and  it  would  be  hard  upon  her  if  she  was 
al«rays  to  be  kept  at  home.  Now  and  then  the  grandfather 
would  feel  a  Uttle  uneasiness  about  Titine,  and  woold 
assure  himself  that  she  must  be  dull  in  his  society.  **  Lin- 
ing apart  in  such  a  gloomy  house  witli  such  an  unsociable 
old  man,"  he  would  mutter ;  and  he  then  would  ask,  with  a 
sigh,  what  was  to  become  of  her  ?  "  K  only  she  had  lived," 
he  would  add,  looking  up  mournfully,  and  thinking  for  a 
moment  of  the  girl's  mother.  But  that  thought  only  lasted 
for  a  moment.  It  was  merged  at  once  in  a  far  more  bitter 
recollection.  Herr  Pemsel  certainly  felt  the  loss  of  his 
daughter  who  was  just  becoming  useful  to  him  when  she 
was  spirited  away  by  a  stranger,  and  lefl  Munich  forever. 
Yet  though  that  daughter  had  lived  with  him  from  a  girl| 
he  had  never  thoroughly  taken  to  her ;  for  all  through  her 
young  days  his  heart  had  been  seared  by  the  death  of  his 
young  wife  -^  a  blow  from  which  he  did  not  seem  likely  to 
recover.  Birth  and  death  had  so  nearly  coincided  that  the 
child  was  never  seen  without  reviving  the  thought  of  the 
mother ;  and  as  Herr  Pemsel  hardened  into  a  moody,  deso- 
late man,  he  half  accused  his  daughter  of  robbing  him  of 
one  much  dearer.  Still  the  new  loneliness  caused  by  his 
daughter's  flight  weighed  upon  him ;  and  when,  within  a  feii 
years  from  that  time,  a  prattling  little  girl  was  brought  to  him 
with  his  daughter's  last  fiurewell,  his  neart  began  to  softea 
CluTistine  was  the  name  of  the  child ;  but  the  little  tonga« 
could  not  manage  such  sounds,  and  Titine  was  the  na^nral 
compromise,  which  bade  fair  to  last  a  lifetime.  I  do  not 
thiuK  in  any  case  the  old  man  could  have  resisted  the  infio- 
ence  of  his  new  companion.    From  the  very  first  the  child 
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took  finn  hold  of  him.  Little,  merry,  tempting  thing,  with 
her  waving  cutIb  and  her  constant  laugn  and  her  self- 
importance,  she  seemed  in  every  way  fit  to  be  a  domestic 
tynnt.  She  always  had  to  be  waited  upon,  and  yet  some- 
bow  she  gave  no  trouble.  She  was  born  to  tease  every- 
bodv,  bat  she  did  it  so  that  everybody  liked  it.  As  she 
grew  older,  indeed,  the  laugh  became  less  frequent,  but 
die  spirit  to  which  it  had  testified  was  fresh  and  buoyant 
u  ever.  Other  charms  developed  in  her,  though  still 
ttnged  with  the  old  fascination.  Instead  of  being  a  play- 
tilo([  for  Herr  Pemsel's  hours  of  rest,  she  became  indis- 
peniiible  to  him  at  all  times.  Once  or  twice  he  reproached 
Ufflself  for  his  selfishness  in  keeping  her  to  himself :  but 
die  oeTer  showed  a  sign  of  weariness ;  she  never  seemed  as 
if  she  wanted  to  exchange  the  quiet,  gloomy  house  in  the 
palace  moat  for  any  thing  more  cheeHiil.  tier  occasional 
outin<rs  only  made  her  more  reconciled  to  her  home ;  and  if 
lier  srandfather  ever  thought  she  must  be  dull,  her  looks 
aod  oer  voice  convinced  him  of  his  error. 

Thos  the  time  passed,  and  now  the  garden  was  begin- 
oing  to  look  cheerful  in  the  early  summer.  The  great 
fast  of  the  year  for  St.  Peter's  Church  approached,  and 
flerr  Pemsel  looked  forward  with  some  nervousness  to  the 
part  be  would  have  to  take  in  the  service.  To  add  to  his 
kin,  he  was  told  that  this  year  the  archbishop  of  Munich 
meant  to  say  mass,  and  there  would  be  an  immense  gather- 
ill  of  all  the  high  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  to  do  him  honor. 
Coold  not  HeiT  Penksel  compose  something  for  the  occa- 
ekn?  was  asked  by  one  of  the  priests  attached  to  the 
duffth :  it  was  not  every  year  that  the  archbishop  himself 
ome  to  St  Peter's,  and  he  ought  to  be  properly  welcomed. 
Heir  Pemsel  had  promised  to  do  his  best ;  but  the  requests 
^  not  make  his  mind  more  easy.  It  seemed  to  deprive 
bim  of  his  usual  power  of  improvising,  and  on  being  left 
akne  in  the  churcn  to  practise  ne  could  not  produce  a  sound. 
His  eTeuinv  at  the  clavier  were  almost  equally  barren.  In 
fiin  did  Titine  cheer  him;  in  vain  did  she  lead  liis 
thoa^hts  to  all  his  favorite  subjects.  The  day  drew  near, 
tnd  ilerr  Pemsel  had  not  even  a  theme  for  his  voluntary. 

He  was  sitting  at  his  instrument  buried  in  thoucrht,  now 
nd  then  striking  a  few  chords,  but  coming  no  nearer  to 
Ms  object;  Titine  sat  on  her  low  stool  at  his  side,  looking 
*p  in  his  face,  and  meved  at  his  evident  depression. 

**  Grandfather,"  sne  said  at  last. 

**Well,  child,"  he  replied  distantly,  though  her  voice 
■ade him  kx>k  up ;  "what  is  it?" 

**  I  was  thinking  of  something.  You  told  me  the  other 
^r  of  that  little  musician  who  was  in  Munich  the  same 
}«» that  I  came  to  stay  with  you.  To-day  they  showed 
■e  a  house  where  he  lived,  and  the  owner  is  so  proud  of 
itl" 

**  Yes,  child,  it  was  indeed  an  honor;  but  he  did  not 
lire  in  that  house  then.  He  came  another  time  when  he 
*»  older,  and  then  they  talked  of  keeping  him  here.  Ah  1 
ve  should  have  had  music 'if  he  had  stayed." 

*"  And  why  did  not  he  stay,  grandpapa  ?  " 

I* Why?  The  Austrian^  took  him,  as  they  take  every 
Aiag,  as  they  want  to  take  Munich  now.  Our  good  £lec- 
^  Biajr  be  fond  of  art,  and  may  think  he  is  doin^  much 
fee  the  town  by  pulling  down  its  walls  and  laying  out 
nrdens;  but  he  is  perfectly  willing  to  give  up  his  faithful 
narariaas,  and  go  to  live  in  the  Netherlands.  How  can 
mj  diing  thrive  in  a  place  which  its  rulers  abandon  ? 
wh  good  oar  pictures  and  gardens  will  do  us  when  we 
•e  Aofltrian  subjects  1 " 

/^But  the  Austrians,  you  say,  are  fond  of  music,  since 
they  have  talen  Herr  Mozart." 

*  Fond  of  it  ?  yes.  But  how  do  they  treat  him  ?  He  is 
P^&  than  any  one  they  have,  unless  it  be  the  Prince 
^^ahMzft  capellmeister,  and  yet  they  neglect  him.  Did 
1  e^er  play  you  the  Gloria,  from  the  mass  we  are  to  have 
tt  the  festival  ?  "  And  now,  being  fairly  in  the  vein,  Herr 
^2^  did  homage  to  Mozart,  by  drawing  from  his  old- 
"^^^ed  instniment  sounds  which  would  have  gratified 
«  composer. 

The  fpell  was  broken,  and  to  the  state  of  depression 
*^*ttded  one  of  those  reveries  out  of  which  inspiration 


would  so  oflen  arise.  But  as  Titine  rima'ned  silent,  and 
hardly  daring  to  breathe  after  the  magnificent  flow  of  har- 
mony, a  step  in  the  garden  made  her  start  to  her  feet.  The 
old  man  dia  not  notice  her  movement,  and  she  glided  noise- 
lessly to  the  open  doorway.  She  first  peeped  out,  and  then 
she  put  her  nnger  to  her  lips.  The  next  thing  was  that 
she  stepped  out,  and  certainly  her  finger  remained  no  longer 
at  her  lips,  though  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  say  whether  any 
thing  else  replaced  it.  Had  Herr  Pemsel  been  listening, 
he  might  have  heard  low  voices ;  but  as  they  scarcely  rose 
above  a  whisper,  and  he  was  almost  in  a  doze,  he  heard 
nothing.  As  yet  his  reverie  had  been  barren ;  his  fingers 
rested  on  the  kevs,  but  no  sound  came  from  them.  He  had 
not  seen  Titine  leave  the  room ;  he  did  not  see  her  look  in 
again  at  the  doorway,  and  beckon  to  some  one  who  was 
behind  her.  But  when  this  time  one  came  into  the  room, 
walked  gently  across  it,  and,  afler  standing  by  him,  struck 
a  few  chords  on  the  clavier,  the  organist  did  open  his  eyes 
for  a  moment,  and  a  look  of  surprise  came  over  his 
features. 

He  saw  at  his  side  a  young  man  who  was  a  total  stranger 
to  him  ;  a  young  man  of  frank,  cheerful  countenance,  with 
a  bright  smile  wnich  made  him  look  handsome,  and  features 
that  hardly  needed  such  additional  attraction.  Herr  Pem- 
sel, who  had  been  dozing  just  the  moment  before,  was 
bewildered  for  a  while,  and  turned  away  his  head  to  collect 
his  thoughts.  He  looked  down  on  the  keys  of  his  quaint 
old  instrument  which  had  so  lately  rung  out  that  magnifi- 
cent Gloria,  and  they  seemed  to  swim  before  his  eyes.  He 
closed  his  eyes  again,  and  that  rather  ouieted  him.  There 
was  silence  for  a  moment,  and  still  Herr  Pemsel  had  his 
head  down ;  but  he  felt  that  he  was  coming  to  himself,  and 
that  his  trance  was  passing  away.  Yet  it  was  almost  too 
much  of  an  effort  for  him  to  speak.  He  wanted  to  ask  the 
stranger  who  he  was  and  what  he  wanted  ;  but  no  sounds 
would  come  to  his  lips,  nor  could  he  raise  his  head.  Though 
he  was  not  asleep,  nor  even  dozing,  —  of  that  he  assured 
himself,  he  felt  as  if  he  were  under  a  spell.  Probably  the 
stranger's  voice  would  break  it ;   and  it  did  break  it. 

"  And  so,  wortliy  Herr  Pemsel,"  were  the  first  words  that 
came  to  the  organist's  ears,  in  a  tone  which  had  some  rin^ 
of  mockery  in  it,  "  the  great  voluntary  still  keeps  aloof  f 
Kot  even  the  Gloria  can  inspire  it  ?  And  yet  the  Gloria 
ought  to  inspire  any  thing.  Were  it  not  for  the  magnifi- 
cent genius  of  the  composer,  the  subject  ought  to  have  its 
eft'ect.  What  I  you  can  hear  your  God  praised  in  that  way, 
and  you  can't  lift  up  a  feeble  quaver  of  your  own  to  mount 
in  company  ?  " 

Tliere  was  an  affectation  of  superiority  in  the  voice 
which  did  not  please  the  organist.  He  thought,  too,  that 
he  detected  a  covert  sneer,  either  against  Mozart  or  against 
his  own  praise  of  Mozart.     Thus  he  made  no  reply. 

"  Ah  1  you  may  well  be  silent,"  continued  the  stranger. 
"  The  time  was,  as  we  know,  when  it  did  not  need  even 
the  help  of  Mozart  to  put  us  in  the  vein.  There  was  a  day 
when  the  world  should  hear  of  a  very  different  name,  long 
before  the  present  race  of  musicians  had  their  being. 
That  was  the  time  of  our  youth,  Herr  Organist  and  Music- 
director,  when  we  never  expected  to  be  content  with  the 
title  of  organist  and  music-director.  A  call  to  Vienna,  a 
post  at  the  Imperial  Court,  Herr  Capellmeister  Pemsel, 
perhaps  von  Pemsel  —  those  were  our  dreams.  As  for  the 
capellmeister  not  being  able  to  get  a  theme  for  an  organ 
voluntary,  that  would  have  seemed  impossible.  Is  it  not  so 
—  or  am  I  mistaken  ?  "  And  the  young  man's  handsome 
face  was  lighted  up  with  a  malicious  grin,  which  Herr 
Pemsel  would  have  seen  even  if  his  eyes  had  still  been  shut. 
There  was  no  withstanding  this  fire  of  raillery.  It  reached 
through  every  crevice  of  the  old  man's  armor.  He  felt 
that  his  heart  was  laid  bare. 

In  the  pause  which  followed  the  last  question,  Herr 
Pemsel  rose  stiffly.  '*  I  do  not  know,  sir,  who  you  are,  or 
why  you  came  here  "  — 

**  That's  what  everybody  says,"  interrupted  the  stranger 
lightly ;  apd  as  he  spoke  he  took  the  seat  which  the  organist 
had  just  resigned.  "  If  you  want  to  know  my  name,"  he 
continued,  running  his  hands  lightly  over  the  keys,  and 
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speaking  in  a  sort  of  recitative,  to  which  he  kept  up  a 
random  accompaniment,  ''ask  the  winds,  ask  the  waves, 
ask  the  mother  of  all  —  the  earth/' 

Herr  Pemsel  stared  at  the  young  man  with  growing 
astonishment.  Yet  while  he  stared  he  soon  recognized  the 
fact  that  the  youn^  man  could  play.  His  old  clavier  was 
beginning  to  speak  in  its  former  tones.  He  listened,  and 
he  forgot  what  had  been  said  to  him. 

"  You  see,  ffood  Herr  Pemsel,"  resumed  the  stranger,  as 
he  rambled  n*om  one  tune  to  another,  all  of  them  new  to 
the  organist,  all  marked  by  a  stamp  of  originality  which 
distinguished  them  irom  the  productions  of  any  known 
schools,  "  you  are  falling  into  your  old  fault,  —  that  of  aspir- 
ing too  highly.  You  want  to  compose  a  voluntary  which 
shall  eclipse  every  thin^  given  in  Munich  since  the  last 
visit  of  yoiu*  little  idoL  Your  ambition  is  too  great.  If  you 
would  content  yourself  with  a  moderate  success  you  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  finding  your  theme.  But  you  insist  on 
carrying  away  the  whole  public,  the  great  ecclesiastical 
dignitiirics,  the  world  at  large :  and  you  shall  do  it ;  I 
promise  you  that.  But  there's  only  one  way  j  and,  as  you 
can't  do  it  by  yourself,  the  only  way  is  for  me  to  give  you 
the  means  of  doins:  it." 

The  organist  was  so  overcome  that  for  a  minute  or  two 
he  could  not  find  words  to  express  his  horror  at  such  a  pro- 
posal. But  as  at  length  he  opened  his  mouth,  the  stranger 
stopped  him  with  a  gesture. 

"  Listen  1  "  he  said,  imperiously.  And  then,  with  up- 
turned face  and  grave,  mysterious  look,  he  began  to  play  a 
solemn  harmony,  resembling  nothing  that  Herr  Pemsel  had 
ever  heard  or  clreamed,  yet  exactly  suited  to  the  instrument 
and  the  occasion.  It  seemed  to  the  organist  as  if  this  was 
the  very  strain  which  he  had  desired,  which  had  floated 
once  or  twice  almost  within  reach  of  him,  but  had  always 
contrived  to  baffle  him.  And  still  the  stranger  played  on, 
unfolding,  as  it  were,  new  successions  of  sweetness,  and 
being  led  imperceptibly  to  fresh  beauties,  each  arising 
naturally  fi*om  the  last,  and  forming^  an  exact  connection 
with  the  one  which  followed.  Herr  Pemsel  had  long  since 
lost  all  consciousness ;  he  could  only  drink  in  the  exquisite 
sounds,  and  feel  with  delight  that  he  should  remember  them 
to  all  eternity.  But  at  length  pleasure  gave  place  to  a 
haunting  dread  that  the  end  must  be  approaching.  The 
player  seemed  to  be  gathering  up  his  powers  for  a  cadence 
worthy  of  all  that  hs^  gone  before.  It  was  as  though  the 
strain  hovered  for  an  instant  on  the  brink,  and  then  all  of 
a  sudden,  yet  without  the  least  abruptness,  it  darted  off  into 
another  channel.  The  time  quickened,  the  solemnity  of 
the  movement  was  gone,  the  upturned  face  of  the  player 
put  on  a  mocking  smile.  The  organ  voluntary  was  chan- 
ging into  something  very  much  like  a  dance  tune ;  not  only 
a  secular  dance  tune,  but  a  wild  dance  tune,  such  as  misrht 
have  been  played  to  the  witches  at  their  midnight  revel. 
Herr  Pemsel  could  hardly  keep  his  feet;  the  very  walls 
seemed  dancing  around  him ;  every  thing  took  the  conta- 
gion. The  player  himself  was  in  a  wild  delirium,  rocking 
backwards  and  forwards,  plunging  violently  on  his  seat,  his 
finders  flying  over  the  keys,  and  his  body  swaying  impetu- 
ously lefl  and  right  as  he  chased  the  flitting  tune  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  of  the  gamut.  His  hair  had  escaped  from 
its  confinement  and  flowed  in  confusion  over  his  shoulders ; 
his  eyes  rolled,  the  veins  of  his  forehead  swelled,  and  he 
seemed  rising,  instrument  and  all,  to  the  ceiling.  And  still 
the  whirl  of  the  demoniac  dance  went  on,  striking  out 
inconceivable  melodies,  baffling  all  attempts  to  arrest  or 
restrain  its  course,  fusing  all  discordant  noises  in  an  over- 
powering harmony.  Herr  Pemsel  reeled  to  the  wall, 
clutched  at  it  vaguely,  and  then,  propping  himself  against 
it  as  best  he  could,  lowered  himself  gradually  down  on  his 
hands  and  knees,  and  fairly  held  to  ue  floor. 

In  another  moment  he  looked  up.  The  tune  seemed  dy- 
ing away,  floating  out  of  the  window,  fading  into  the  air.  It 
rung  still  faintly  from  the  keys  of  the  darner,  but  rather  as 
if  they  were  haunted  by  its  ghost,  by  the  lingering  echo  of 
the  sounds  which  they  had  called  into  being.  And  then 
Herr  Pemsel  sprang  to  his  feet  in  astonishment.  Was  the 
instrument  indeed  repeating  to  itself  the  lesson  which  had 


been  taught  it  ?  Or,  if  not,  whence  came  these  dreamy 
notes  ?  So  hand  was  touching  the  keys.  The  player  was 
gone. 

Gone  I  There  was  no  doubt  of  that  The  organist  looked 
all  round  the  room  to  make  sure.  Gone,  through  the  win- 
dow probably,  as  that  was  still  open.  With  Herr  Femgers 
superstition,  it  was  not  strange  that  he  should  snufl'  up  tlie 
air  rather  keenly  between  the  clavier  and  the  window,  as 
though  he  expected  some  smell  of  sulphur  to  have  been  left 
behind. 

Yet  in  another  moment  he  was  ashamed  of  these  suspi- 
cions. A  young  man  of  such  a  pleasing  appearance,  and 
one  who  played  so  admirably,  could  have  nothing  wronz 
about  him.  The  old  organist  apologized  in  his  heart. 
Then,  as  the  efl^ect  of  the  magic  dance  passed  ofT,  he  sat 
down  at  his  instrument  to  see  if  he  could  repeat  the 
voluntary. 

It  was  just  as  he  had  expected ;  every  note  came  back  to 
him  as  clear  and  distinct  as  if  the  whole  piece  had  been  his 
own  composition.  He  played  it  right  through,  and  had  no 
difiiw'ulty  in  supplying  a  cadence  which  was  worthy  of  the 
body  of  the  work.  It  is  true  that  as  he  approached  the 
place  where  the  original  player  had  broken  into  that  fantas* 
tic  dance,  he  felt  a  momentary  temptation  to  reproduce  that 
also.  But  he  felt  that  such  recklesfi  extravagance  was  un- 
worthy of  the  organist  of  St.  Peter's ;  and  besides,  he  was 
afraid  that  it  might  unsuit  him  for  the  graver  work  which 
was  before  him.  He  had  to  sit  late  into  the  night  copying 
out  tlie  voluntary ;  for  somehow,  without  knowing  it,  be  had 
lefl  his  task  undone  till  the  very  evening  before  the  great 
performance.  Knowing  the  piece  so  well  new,  he  had  a 
nervous  dread  of  trusting  wholly  to  his  memory  for  the 
morrow.  He  was  sure  that  if  he  had  not  the  notes  before 
him  something  would  go  wrong.  Even  while  he  was  c(^y- 
ing  the  voluntary  he  could  not  quite  get  the  dance  out  of 
his  head. 

The  momina  had  come,  and  the  old  church  of  St.  Peter's 
was  rapidly  filling.  Such  an  event  as  a  visit  finom  the  arch- 
bishop brought  up  all  those  who  had  an  interest  in  the 
churcn,  —  all  the  dwellers  in  that  part  of  the  town,  many 
curious  gazers  fix>m  the  otlier  quarters.  Herr  Pemsel  had 
slipped  quietly  in  by  a  side  entrance,  and  had  found  his 
way  to  the  organ-gallery  without  attracting  attention ;  bat 
most  people  were  looking  out  for  their  friends,  and  woe 
crowding  together,  as  far  as  they  could,  in  little  knots, 
which  were  every  now  and  then  soueezed  almost  closer 
than  intimacy  suggested.  As  Herr  Pemsel  was  heard  ad- 
justing the  organ,  there  was  a  buzz  of  voices,  and  every- 
body appeared  to  be  in  the  secret  about  the  new  volmitary 
which  was  to  welcome  the  archbishop.  All  this  buzz  and 
bustle  communicated  itself  to  the  organist  as  he  gave  the 
final  touches  to  his  favorite  instrument.  He  did  not  feel 
nervous  this  morning.  Greater  confidence  in  his  own 
powers  had  dawned  upon  him  since  he  had  caught  a  glow 
of  inspiration  from  the  wonderful  stran^r.  Indeed,  he  had 
come  to  look  upon  the  voluntary  as  his  own.  He  knew  it 
would  take,  and  that  he  would  have  the  credit  of  it.  What 
more  could  he  want,  or  how  could  the  fame  be  more  ooin- 
pletely  his  own  ? 

While  these  thoughts  passed  through  Herr  Pemsel's  mind 
the  time  for  the  service  drew  near.  The  first  tinkle  of  a 
bell  in  the  organ  gallery,  rung  from  the  vestry,  warned  the 
player  to  be  ready.  Herr  Pemsel  peeped  through  his  cur- 
tain, and  saw  that  everybody  was  in  expectation.  Then, 
as  the  steady  strokes  of  the  blower  inflated  the  bellows,  the 
organist  took  his  seat,  and  with  the  second  tinkle  of  the 
bell  the  majestic  opening  of  the  voluntary  pealed  through 
nave  and  chancel.    The  hush  which  fell  upon  the  conore- 

fation  gave  place  to  a  low  whisper,  and,  glancing  aside, 
[err  Pemsel  saw  the  procession  slowly  passing  through  the 
church.  The  acolytes  with  their  swinging  censers,  the  long 
train  of  priests,  the  members  of  various  orders,  the  higher 
dignitaries,  and  the  archbishop  himself,  formed  a  complete 
pageant  in  which  gorgeous  vestments  and  the  pomp  and 
prodigality  of  ecclesiastical  state  set  ofi*  the  real  dignity  of 
look  and  gesture.  Still,  as  they  took  their  places,  the  organ 
gave  forth  its  noble  utterances,  and  the  people,  who  had  tor 
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a  moment  fi>rgotten  the  music  in  the  excitement  of  watch- 
\vi%  the  procession,  turned  again  to  the  gallery  and  drank  in 
the  solemn  sounds.  Uerr  remsel  could  not  deny  himself 
the  pleasure,  strange  as  it  was  to  him,  of  looking  down 
upon  those  upturned  faces,  and  as  he  bent  his  he^  from 
the  oi^an  he  brushed  awaj  his  little  shielding  curtain,  and 


i»w  — 


What  he  saw  stopped  the  verj  beats  of  his  heart.  Not 
the  nptumed  faces,  not  the  approTal  written  upon  them  all, 
not  even  the  quiet  appreciation  shown  by  the  nigh  dignita- 
ries who  were  listening  intently  to  the  music,  but  the 
Etranger  of  the  night  before,  with  the  same  mocking  smile 
upon  his  features,  his  mouth  close  to  the  ear  of  Titane,  and 
his  lips  parted  for  a  whisper. 

This  was  too  much  lor  the  old  organist.  The  whole 
scene  at  the  darner  flashed  upon  his  mind.  He  remem- 
bered how  the  solemn  harmony  had  changed  to  the  demo- 
niac dance,  and  how  the  stranger  had  disappeared  even 
before  the  last  sounds  had  died  irom  the  keys.  And  as  all 
these  memories  crowded  upon  Herr  Pemsel  the  tune  itself 
came  bock  with  oTerpowering  vividness ;  before  he  knew 
what  he  was  doing  he  had  made  the  same  sudden  tran- 
sition, and  the  notes  of  the  wild  dance  were  caught  up  by 
the  organ. 

Herr  Pemsel  saw  at  once  what  he  had  done,  but  he  could 
not  check  himself.  In  vain  did  he  endeavor  to  bring  his 
mind  back  to  the  voluntanr ;  he  was  overmastered,  blinded, 
earned  away.  A  panic  had  seized  on  the  whole  church. 
For  a  while  everyoody  stood  breathless,  white  with  the 
ndden  shock  of  norror  that  passed  through  each  heart, 
telling  all  that  the  organist  had  gone  mad.  But  in  a  few 
moments  the  magic  of  the  air  overcame  this  dread.  No  one 
coold  resist  that  witchery.  The  feet  of  some  of  the  girls 
who  were  ckwe  to  the  organ  shuffled  uneasily,  and  the 
yoong  men  near  them  hummed  a  few  of  the  bars.  Another 
mmute  and  the  ^Bill  influence  of  the  music  swept  through 
the  building.  All  restraint  was  flung  away ;  every  scruple 
was  forgotten.  The  stranger,  who  stood  close  to  Titine, 
nuight  ner  round  the  waist  and  broke  into  a  dance,  and  all 
the  vdunffer  part  of  the  congregation  whirled  round  in  a 
mad  reveL  The  organist  saw  it  all,  and  seemed  to  re- 
double his  efforts.  The  wild  gestures  of  the  stranger  last 
sight  were  nothing  compared  to  those  displayed  in  the 
organ  gallery.  In  the  intervals  of  the  dance  the  people 
marked  the  frenzy  with  which  the  old  man  seemed  to 
spring  from  his  seat  and  leap  at  the  higher  notes,  the  con- 
tortions of  his  whole  body,  the  crash  with  which  his  foot 
came  down  on  the  pedals.  But  there  were  not  many  in- 
different spectators.  The  younger  people  did  not  long 
monopolize  the  dance.  Crowded  as  the  church  was,  grave 
as  were  most  of  the  congi*egation,  matrons  and  men,  middle- 
iged  and  old,  caught  the  infection.  Nay,  it  did  not  stop 
there.  In  the  very  torrent  and  tempest,  and  (I  may  say) 
whirlwind  of  his  passion,  Herr  Pemsel  saw  the  acolytes 
fidgeting  with  their  censers ;  the  priests  looked  askance  at 
each  other;  one  of  them  rose  to  quell  the  tumult,  and  in 
soother  moment  the  whole  procession  was  dancing.  The 
archbishop  himself  had  seized  his  neighbor  round  the  waist, 
uid,  being  a  tall  and  powerful  man,  spun  the  fat,  dumpy 
little  priest  like  a  teetotum ;  the  rich  vestments  flashed  — 
white  and  gold,  purple  and  violet,  all  blended  in  a  wilder- 
^  of  color,  till  tne  whole  place  wore  the  aspect  of  a 

Sgantic  ^cy  ball  animated  by  some  fiendish  impulse, 
ow  the  madness  would  end,  what  it  would  lead  to,  never 
occurred  to  the  oreanist.  The  only  question  to  him^was, 
whether  he  or  the  dancers  would  be  sooner  exhausted.  It 
Kemed  plain  that  the  archbishop  would  outlast  all  the 
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But  at  present  no  one  showed  any  signs  of  fatigue.  The 
bbwer  puffed  and  blew  till  the  organ  seemed  on  the  point 
of  bursting.  Herr  Pemsel  gained  new  stren^h  every  mo- 
i&ent,  and  developed  fresh  resources  which  nad  not  been 
nggested  to  him  oy  the  stranger.  The  dancers  could  not 
have  collapsed  if  thev  had  wished  it.  And  thus  things 
Blight  have  gone  on  forever,  had  not  the  fat  little  priest 
whom  the  archbishop  had  chosen  as  a  partner  showed 
ngns  of  flag^ng.    The  violence  with  which  he  was  whirled 


round  by  his  ecclesiastical  superior  had  a  cruel  effect  on  his 
lunes.  He  had  begun  to  pant  early ;  he  was  now  gasping 
for  bi^ath.  £ach  new  twirl  had  the  effect  of  bringing  him. 
nearer  to  despair.  With  his  mouth  wide  open,  his  eyes 
starting  from  his  head,  his  smooth  and  flabby  cheeks  a  deep 
purple  color,  he  looked  like  some  monstrous  carp  that  had 
been  left  high  and  dry  by  the  draining  of  the  pond  of 
which  it  was  lord  ana  master.  Tlie  archbishop  gave  no 
heed  to  his  partner's  misery,  till  at  length  it  became  too 
obtrusive.  An  explosion  was  imminent.  Seeing  this,  the 
prelate  suddenly  withdrew  his  arm,  and  gave  the  priest 
a  shove  which  sent  him  reeling  to  the  nearest  seat,  knock- 
ing against  several  couples  in  his  way,  and  tumbling  over 
three  or  four  who,  like  nimself,  found  their  corpulence  rath- 
er interfered  with  their  dancing. 

The  sight  of  all  this  priestly  confusion  had  an  unfortunate 
eff*ect  on  Titine's  partner.  He  burst  into  a  ringing  peal  of 
laughter,  which  was  echoed  in  a  mocking  chorus  by  the 
roof  and  aisles  of  the  church,  and  struck  a  sudden  chill  to 
the  hearts  of  all  around  him.  The  dancers  stood  still  for  a 
moment.  Everybody  felt  a  qualm  of  conscience,  and  looked 
about  uneasily  to  see  if  any  notice  had  been  taken  of  such 
an  irregularity.  But  the  organist  was  most  effected.  He 
still  went  on  playing  mechanically,  but  the  wild  dance-tune 
gradually  sobered  down ;  it  changed  without  his  knowing 
it  into  die  voluntary  from  which  it  had  departed ;  the  old 
solemnity  and  power  were  returning,  and  all  would  have 
been  well,  when  Titine's  voice  came  to  Herr  Pemsel's  ears : 
•*  Oh,  grandfather,  what  a  tune  1 "  she  said,  reproachfully. 
He  started  up  in  astonishment,  looked  round,  tried  to  catch 
her  eye.  But  her  figure  seemed  to  swim  before  him ;  he 
caught  one  glance  of  the  stranger  standing  by  her  side,  and 
scarcely  controlling  his  laughter ;  and  then  church,  congre- 
gation, organ,  and  all,  melted  away  like  a  mirage  of  the 
desert.  Ine  organist  found  himself  sitting  at  his  clavier^ 
still  playing  the  same  tune  that  had  run  through  his  dream, 
his  finvers  faithful  to  the  impulse<  given  them  in  sleep,  even 
ailer  we  ndnd  which  had  given  it  was  itself  awakened. 

And  so  it  was  all  a  dream  I  Not  quite  all :  the  tune  still 
remained,  impressed  vividly  on  the  old  man's  memory, 
ready  to  be  written  down  at  once,  and  worthy  of  the  com- 
ing festival.  There  was  something  else,  too,  which  was 
more  than  fancy.  As  Herr  Pemsel  looked  round  the  room 
and  caught  Titine's  eye,  one  part  of  his  dream  was  verified : 
the  stranger  stood  by  her  as  he  had  stood  in  the  church ; 
and  a  smile,  though  it  seemed  rather  pleasant  than  mock- 
in^was  still  upon  his  features. 

The  old  man  was  more  hurt  than  surprised.  "  Ah  1  then," 
he  said  sadly,  "  you  are  there  after  all  ?  What  has  hap- 
pened ?    How  much  of  it  is  true  ?  " 

The  two  young  people  looked  at  each  other.  Then  Titine 
stole  up  to  her  grandfather.  "It  was  all  my  fault,"  she 
whispered  gently,  "  he  did  not  mean  to  laugh." 

"Then  he  did  laugh  really?  Was  the  archbishop 
there  ?  " 

"The  archbishop,  grandpapa?  You  must  have  been 
dreaming." 

"Yes,  child,  I  think  I  was  dreaming;  but  you  say  it 
really  happened.  He  did  not  laugh  until  the  priest  tum- 
bled head  over  heels." 

"  No,  grandpapa,  it  was  not  that ;  he  was  laughing  at "  — 
and  here  Titine  checked  herself  suddenly,  and  triedf  to  turn 
the  conversation  hurriedly.  "  What  priest  are  you  speaking 
of,  grandpapa?  and  what  was  it  about  the  archbishop  ?  " 

"  Oh  1  it's  no  use  telling  you ;  you  were  there,  and  saw  it 
all.  Why,  you  were  dancing  with  him  I "  And  as  Herr 
Pemsel  spoke  he  pointed  over  his  shoulder  to  the  stranger, 
who  stood  modesUy  in  the  background. 

"  Yes,  grandpapa,  at  the  Pagoda.  I  am  very  sorry :  I 
meant  to  tell  you  before ;  but "  — 

"  What  Pagoda  ?  "  interrupted  the  grandfather.  "  You 
know  it  was  in  the  church." 

Thus  they  went  on  for  awhile  at  cross-purposes.^  But 
by  degrees  Herr  Pemsel  was  brought  to  unaerstand  it  all. 
As  has  been  said,  he  was  dozing  when  the  stranger  came 
in ;  he  looked  up  for  a  moment  upon  the  stranger  striking 
a  few  notes,  but  he  relapsed  into  sleep  the  next  minute ;  and 
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the  stranger,  after  watching  him  for  a  time,  slipped  out  again 
into  the  garden.  Almost  immediately  the  soands  of  the 
voluntary  persuaded  Titine  that  her  grandfather  was  awake ; 
but  as  she  and  the  stranger  stepped  into  the  room,  the  grave, 
solemn  air  changed  into  one  of  fantastic  wildness,  and  the 
organist's  gestures  became  so  ludicrous  that  they  could  not 
restrain  their  laughter.  The  stranger  was  more  boisterous 
than  Titine,  and  she  thought  it  necessary  to  apologize  for 
him  by  the  exclamation  wnich  mingled  with  and  broke  the 
old  man's  dream. 

This  was  the  explanation  given.  Having  found  his  vol- 
untary, Herr  Pemsel  was  very  easily  satisfied.  But  it  oc- 
curred to  him  soon  that  he  did  not  know  why  the  stranger 
had  come  to  his  house,  and  what  was  the  meaning  of  the 
evident  friendship  between  the  stranger  and  Titine.  How- 
ever, on  that  point  too  he  was  enlightened.  The  reader 
knows  all  about  it  already. 

The  iiirther  information  did  not  come  till  afler  the  organ- 
ist had  hastily  written  down  all  he  remembered  of  the  vol- 
untary, had  filled  up  the  few  gaps  in  his  memory,  and  had 
practised  the  complete  work  on  nis  clavier.  Before  the  day 
of  the  feast  came  —  for  he  had  not  really  lefl  it  till  the  last 
evening,  as  it  had  appeared  to  him  in  his  dream  — he  was 
familiar  with  every  note  of  the  composition,  and  there  was 
little  fear  of  his  breaking  into  the  demoniac  dance  during 
the  actual  service.  Once  or  twice,  indeed,  his  dream  came 
back  to  his  mind,  and  he  could  not  help  chuckling  inwardly 
as  he  thought  how  strange  the  real  archbishop  would  look 
if  he  was  dancing  with  the  priest  of  St.  Peter's.  But  he 
subdued  these  irreverent  thoughts,  and  played  through  his 
own  piece  and  the  whole  of  the  mass  with  more  than  usual 
fervor.  Everybody  talked  of  the  voluntary.  It  surpassed 
all  expectations.  Some  super-subtle  critics  affected  to  dis- 
cover in  it  a  theme  suggested,  though  distantly,  by  the 
Gloria  in  the  mass  of  the  day ;  but  to  the  public  this  was  a 
refinement.  The  only  thin^  with  which  the  congreoration 
of  St.  Peter's  felt  dissatisfied  was  that  the  voluntary  should 
have  been  what  they  called  '<the  swan's  song"  of  Herr 
Pemsel. 

For  it  was  immediately  afler  coming  home  from  church 
in  the  company  of  Titine  and  the  stranger  that  the  old  or- 
ganist was  lecl  into  the  only  secret  that  his  granddaughter 
had  kept  from  him.  He  found  that  Herr  Wustner(which 
was  the  stranger's  name,  though  Titine  had  been  persuaded 
to  call  him  Franz)  wished  to  carry  his  granddaughter 
away  from  Munich  to  his  country-home  in  Franconia.  It 
was  clear  that  Titine  did  not  object  to  the  change.  She 
whispered  soflly  to  her  grandfather  that  Franz  had  set  his 
heart  upon  it ;  and  that  seemed  to  her  conclusive.  Herr 
Pemsel  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  losing  her ;  but  he 
had  long  felt  that  the  time  must  come  when  the  young  bird 
would  Imve  to  leave  the  nest.  The  gloom  which  he  made 
such  efforts  to  banish  from  his  face,  his  attempt  to  give  a 
cheerful  assent  to  the  request  which  wrung  his  neart,  struck 
the  young  people  dumb  in  the  midst  of  their  joy. 

Franz  made  a  signal  to  Titine,  and  she  understood  it. 
With  her  hand  resting  lightly  on  her  grandfathers  shoul- 
der, she  murmured  a  few  wonls  in  his  ear. 

"  No,  darling,"  he  replied,  "  I  do  not  grudge  you  your 
happiness.  But  the  thought  that  I  must  lose  you  too,  and 
have  no  one  left"  — 

^  Lose  me ! "  she  said  in  astonishment.  '<  Why,  of 
course,  you  go  with  us." 

The  old  organist  started,  and  looked  round  at  Franz. 
With  great  readiness  Franz  answered  his  inquiring  look : 
*<I  was  just  thinking  that  one  of  my  rooms  is  exactly  made 
to  hold  your  clavier.** 


DICKENS  IN  RELATION  TO  CRITICISM. 

BT  OEOBGE  HEXBT  LEWES. 

The  old  feud  between  authors  and  critics,  a  feud  old  as 
literature,  has  not  risen  on  the  ground  of  chariness  in 
praise,  but  rather  on  the  ground  of  deficient  sympathy,  and 
the  tendency  to  interpret  an  author's  work  according  to 


some  standard  which  is  not  his.  Instead  of  placiii<;  thotl 
selves  at  his  point  of  view,  and  seeing  what  hehasattemif 
ed,  how  far  he  has  achieved  the  aim,  and  whether  the  aii 
itself  were  worthy  of  achievement,  critics  have  thrust  b« 
tween  his  work  and  the  public  some  vague  oonceptioa  of 
what  they  required,  and  measured  it  by  an  academic  d 
conventional  standard  derived  from  other  woiks.  Food  ■ 
an  author  necessarily  is  of  praise,  and  pained  as  he  mol 
always  be  by  blame,  he  is  far  more  touched  by  a  Vjmp 
thetic  recognition  of  his  efforts,  and  far  more  hnrt  by  i 
misrepresentation  of  them.  No  hyperbole  of  laadatioi 
gives  a  tiUie  of  the  delight  which  is  given  by  sympathedl 
insight.  Unhappily  for  the  author,  this  can  but  spario^ 
be  given  by  critics,  who  trust  less  to  their  emotions  than  i 
their  standards  of  judgment;  for  the  greater  the  arieinalil^ 
of  the  writer,  and  the  less  inclination  he  has  fi>r  nmili^ 
processes  and  alreadv-trodden  tracks,  the  greater  most  bi 
the  resistance  he  will  meet  with  firom  minds  accustomed  t 
move  in  those  tracks,  and  to  consider  excellence  confini 
within  them.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  the  critical  mind jj 
judge  according  to  precedent ;  and  few  minds  have  flexil^ 
ity  enough  to  adopt  at  once  a  novelty  which  is  destinoi  i 
its  turn  to  become  a  precedent  ^ 

There  is  another  source  of  pain.  Besides  the  vexr  pA 
difficulties  of  independent  judgment,  of  adjusting  the  mel 
tal  focus  to  new  objects  under  new  perspectives,  and  ^ 
various  personal  considerations  whicn  trammel  even  opd 
minds,  —  considerations  of  friendship,  station,  renowi 
rivalry,  &c.,  —  there  is  the  immense  difficulty  which  ^ 
men  nnd  in  giving  any  thing  like  an  adequate  expression! 
their  judgments.  It  is  easy  for  us  to  say  that  a  book  ii 
stirred  or  instructed  us ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  8j 
cify  the  grounds  of  our  pleasure  or  profit,  except  in  a  t« 
general  way ;  and  when  we  attempt  to  do  so  we  are  apt 
make  ludicrous  mistakes.  Thus  it  is  that  the  critici 
which  begins  with  a  general  expression  of  gratitude  to 
author,  will  often  deeply  pain  him  by  misplaced  praise, 
blame  misdirected. 

Longinus  declares  that  criticism  is  the  last  resalt 
abundant  experience ;  he  might  have  added  that  even 
amplest  experience  is  ho  safeguard  against  utter  failij 
For  it  is  true  in  art  as  in  the  commonest  details  ot* ' 
that  our  perceptions  are  mainly  determined  by  our 

Ferceptions,  our  conceptions  by  our  pre-conceptions.  flea 
have  long  maintained  the  desirability  of  preserving  a«l 
as  possible  the  individual  character  of  criticism.  Th« 
tist  in  his  work  gives  expression  to  his  individual  feel" 
and  conceptions,  telling  us  how  life  and  nature  are  \ 
rored  in  his  mind  ;  we  may  fairly  state  how  this  affect« 
whether  it  accords  with  our  experience,  whether  it  mot! 
or  instructs  us :  but  we  should  be  very  chary  of  *^'"J 
judgments,  and  be  quite  sure  of  our  ground  before  ventd 
ing  to  assume  that  me  public  will  feel,  or  ought  to  feeLJ 
we  feel.  Now  it  is  the  tendency  of  criticism  to  pronouM 
absolute  verdicts,  to  speak  for  all;  and  the  exasperation  a 
the  artist  at  finding  individual  impressions  ^ven  forth  i 
final  judgments  is  the  main  cause  of  the  outcry  agaim 
criticism.  The  writer  who  would  feel  little  irritation  d 
hearing  that  A  and  B  were  unmoved  by  his  pathos,  dea 
to  his  humor,  unenlightened  by  his  philosophy,  may  be  « 
cused  if  he  writhe  under  the  authoritative  announcemej 
that  his  pathos  is  maudlin,  his  humor  flat,  his  pbilosoph( 
shallow.  He  may  be  convicted  of  bad  grammar,  bad  dra^ 
ing,  bad  logic  ;  and  if  die  critic  advances  reasons  for  p« 
ti(;ular  objections,  these  reasons  may  be  weighed,  and  pel 
haps  accepted  with  resi^ation,  if  not  without  pain ;  but  n 
verdict  which  does  not  distinctly  carry  its  evidence  can  I 
accepted  as  more  than  an  individual  judgment;  and  i 
matters  of  art  there  is  always  a  great  difficulty,  sometuni 
a  sheer  impossibility,  in  passing  from  the  individual  to  tB 
universal.  It  is  impossible  to  resist  feeling.  If  an  autw 
makes  me  laugh,  he  is  humorous ;  if  he  makes  me  cry,  he  1 
pathetic.  In  vain  will  any  one  tell  me  that  such  a  pictor 
IS  not  laughable,  not  pathetic ;  or  that  1  am  wrong  in  beifli 
moved.  , 

While  from  these  and  other  causes,  especially  from  **» 
tendency  to  exaggerate  what  is  painfiil,  authors  have  deef 
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r  reseated  '*  the  malevolence  "  of  critics  —  a  malevolence 
bich  has  been  mostly  incompetence,  or  inconsiderateness 
-it  is  not  less  true  that  there  has  been  much  heartfelt 
ndtude  given  by  authors  to  critics  who  have  sympathized 
idi  and  encouraged  them ;  and  many  lasting  friendships 
ire  beea  thus  cemented.  It  was  thus  that  the  life-long 
iesdahip  of  Dickens  and  his  biographer  began,  and  was 
HUioed.  Nor  is  it  just  to  object  to  Mr.  Forster's  enthu- 
iflD  on  the  eround  of  his  friendship,  since  he  may  fairly 
uwer, "  Dickens  was  my  friend  because  I  so  greatly  ad- 
ired  him."  One  thing  is  certain:  his  admiration  was 
qvessed  long  before  all  the  world  had  acknowledged  Dick- 
n't  genins,  and  was  continued  through  the  long  years 
hen  the  majority  of  writers  had  ceased  to  express  much 
rror  of  admiration,  preferring  rather  to  dwell  on  his  short- 
iBinzs  and  exaggerations. 

iod  this  brings  me  to  the  noticeable  fact  that  there  prob- 
If  never  was  a  writer  of  so  vast  a  popularity  whose  ge- 
ls was  so  little  appreciated  by  the  critics.   The  very  splen- 
rof  his  successes  so  deepened  the  shadow  of  his  failures 
at  to  maay  eyes  the  shadows  supplanted  the  splendor, 
utidious  readers  were  loath  to  admit  that  a  writer  could 
I  justly  called  great  whose  defects  were  so  glaring.     They 
nitted,  because  it  was  indisputable,  that  Dickens  delight- 
I  tboQsaada,  that  his  admirers  were  found  in  all  classes,  and 
all  coQjitries ;  that  he  stirred  the  sympathy  of  masses 
i  easily  reached  through  literature,  and  always  stirred 
•kliy,  generous  emotions ;  that  he  impressed  a  new  direc- 
It  on  p3palar  writing,  and  modified  the  literature  of  his 
le,  in  its  spirit  no  less  than  in  its  form ;  but  they  neverthe- 
B  inristed  on  his  defects  as  if  these  outweighed  all  posi- 
equalities;  and  spoke  of  him  either  with  condescending 
liooage,  or  with    sneerinv    irritation.     Surely  this  is  a 
i(  vorthy  of  investigation  ?     Were  the  critics  wrong,  and 
la,  in  what  consisted  their  error  ?     How  are  we  to  recon- 
I  this  immense  popularity  with  this  critical  contempt  ? 
K  private  readers  and  the  public  critics  who  were  eager 
lake  up  each  successive  number  of  his  works  as  it  ap- 
pred,  whose  very  talk  was  seasoned  with  quotations  from 
I  allusions  to  these  works,  who,  to  my  knowledge,  were 
it  to  lay  aside  books  of  which  they  could  only  speak  in 
•*  of  eulo^,    in  order    to    bury  themselves    in    the 
lav  number  •'^wlien  the  well-known  green  cover  made  its 
(Karance  —  were  nevertheless  at  this  very  time  niggard 
1^  praise,  and  lavish  in  their  scorn  of  the  popular  hu- 
iBst.  It  is  not  long  since  I  heard  a  very  distinguished  man 
}^  measureless  contempt  for  Dickens,  and  a  few  min- 
H  afterwards,  in  reply  to  some  representations  on    the 
^  side,  admit  that  Dickens  had  ^  entered  into  his  life." 
Mckeas  has  proved  his  power  by  a  popularity  alpost 
ttampled,  embracing  all  classes.     Surely  it  is  a  task  for 
ncism  to  exhibit  the  sources  of  that  power  ?    If  every 
^  that  has  ever  been  alleged  against  the  works  be  ad- 
^  there  still  remains  an  immense  success  to  be  ac- 
■ted  for.    It  was  not  by  their  defects  that  these  works 
R  carried  over  Europe  and  America.    It  was  not  their 
nets  which  made  them  the  delight  of  gray  heads  on  the 
*^  and  the  study  of  youngsters  in  me  counting-house 
B  schoolroom.     Other  writers  have  been   exaggerated, 
trae,  &ntastic,  and  melodramatic  :  but  they  have  sained 
^le  notice  that  no  one  thinks  of  pointing  out  their  d&- 
*^   It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  Dickens  had  powers  which 
•Uedhimto  triumph  in  spite  of  the  weaknesses  which 
^ft^them  ;  and  it  ia  wortn  inquiring  what  those  powers 
^  and  their  relation  to  his  undeniable  defects. 
inn  not  about  to  attempt  such  an  inquiry,  but  simply  to  in- 
^  two  or  three  general  points  of  view.  It  will  be  enough 
''"J  to  mention  in  passing  the  primary  cause  of  his  suc- 
^  m  overflowing  fun,  because  even  uncompromising 
P^B^U  admit  it.   They  may  be  ashamed  of  their  laughter, 
» they  laugh.    A  revulsion  of  feeling  at  the  prepostei^ 
■Jtts  or  extravagance  of  the  image  may  follow  the  burst 
*^tcr,  but  the  laughter  is  irresistible,  whether  ration- 
w  not,  and  there  is  no  arguing  away  such  a  fact 
wwtaa  Dickens  is  in  fun,  so  great  that  Fielding  and 
Wtet  are  small  in  comparison,  he  would  have  been  only 
N«ag  amusement  for  the  world  had  he  not  been  gifled 


with  an  imagination  of  marvellous  vividness,  and  an  emo- 
tional, sympathetic  nature  capable  of  fumishin?  that  imagi- 
nation with  elements  of  universal  power.  Of  nim  it  may 
be  said  with  less  exaggeration  than  of  most  poets,  tiiat  he 
was  of  "  imagination  all  compact ;  "  if  the  other  higher  fac- 
ulties were  singularly  deficient  in  him,  this  faculty  was 
imperial.  He  was  a  seer  of  visions,  and  his  visions  were 
of  objects  at  once  familiar  and  potent.  Psychologists  will 
understand  both  the  extent  and  the  limitation  of  the  re- 
mark, when  I  say  that  in  no  other  perfectly  sane  mind  (Blake, 
I  believe,  was  not  perfectly  sane)  have  I  observed  vividness 
of  imagination  approaching  so  closely  to  hallucination. 
Many  who  are  not  psychologists  may  have  had  some  expe- 
rience in  themselves,  or  in  others,  of  that  abnormal  condi- 
tion in  which  a  man  hears  voices  and  sees  objects  with  the 
distinctness  of  direct  perception,  although  silence  and 
darkness  are  without  him;  tiiese  revived  impressions^  re- 
vived by  an  internal  cause,  have  precbely  the  same  force 
and  clearness  which  the  impressions  originally  had  when 
produced  by  an  external  cause.  In  the  same  degree  of  viv- 
idness are  the  images  constructed  by  his  mind  in  explana- 
tion of  the  voices  heard  or  objects  seen  :  when  he  imi^ 
gines  that  the  voice  proceeds  from  a  personal  friend,  or  from 
Satan  tempting  him,  the  friend  or  Satan  stands  beiore  him 
with  the  distmctness  of  objective  reality :  when  he  ima- 

fines  that  he  himself  has  been  transformed  into  a  bear,  his 
ands  are  seen  by  him  ae  paws.  In  vain  you  represent  to 
him  that  the  voices  he  hears  have  no  external  existence ; 
he  will  answer,  as  a  patient  pertinently  answered  Lelut : 
"  You  believe  that  I  am  speaking  to  you  because  you  hear 
me ;  is  it  not  so  ?  Very  well,  I  believe  that  voices  are  speak- 
ing to  me  because  I  hear  them."  There  is  no  power  of  ef- 
facing such  conviction  by  argument.  You  may  get  the  pa- 
tient to  assent  to  any  premises  you  please,  he  will  not 
swerve  from  his  conclusions.  I  once  argued  with  a  patient 
who  believed  he  had  been  transformed  into  a  bear ;  he  was 
quite  willing  to  admit  that  thu  idea  of  such  a  transformation 
was  utterly  at  variance  with  all  experience ;  but  he  always 
returned  to  his  position  that  God  being  omnipotent  there 
was  no  reason  to  doubt  his  power  of  transforming  men  into 
bears ;  what  remained  fixed  in  his  mind  was  the  image  of 
himself  under  a  bear's  form. 

The  characteristic  point  in  the  hallucinations  of  the  in- 
sane, that  whic}i  distinguishes  them  from  hallucinations 
equally  vivid  in  the  sane,  is  the  coercion  of  the  image  in 
suppressing  comparison  and  all  control  of  experience.  Be- 
lief always  accompanies  a  vivid  image,  for  a  time ;  but  in 
the  sane  this  belief  will  not  persist  against  rational  control. 
If  I  see  a  stick  partly  under  water,  it  is  impossible  for  me 
not  to  have  the  same  feeling  which  would  be  produced  by  a 
bent  stick  out  of  the  water ;  if  I  see  two  plane  images  in 
the  stereoscope,  it  is  impossible  not  to  have  the  feeling  of 
seeing  one  solid  object.  But  these  beliefs  are  rapidly  dis- 
placed by  reference  to  experience.  I  know  the  stick  is  not 
bent,  and  that  it  will  not  appear  bent  when  removed  from 
the  water.  I  know  the  seeming  solid  is  not  an  object  in  re- 
lief, but  two  plane  pictures.  It  is  by  similar  focal  adjusts 
ment  of  the  mind  tliat  sane  people  know  that  their  halluci- 
nations are  unreal.  The  images  may  have  the  vividness  of 
real  objects,  but  they  have  not  the  properties  of  real  objects ; 
they  do  not  preserve  consistent  relations  with  other  tacts; 
they  appear  in  contradiction  to  other  beliefs.  Thus  if  I  see 
a  black  cat  on  the  chair  opposite,  yet  on  my  approaching 
the  chair  feel  no  sofl  object,  and  if  my  terrier  on  ilie  hearth- 
rug looking  in  the  direction  of  the  chair  shows  none  of  the 
well-known  agitation  which  the  sight  of  a  cat  produces,  I 
conclude,  in  spite  of  its  distinctness,  that  the  image  is  an 
hallucination. 

Returning  from  this  digression,  let  me  say  that  I  am  very 
far  indeed  from  wishing  to  imply  any  agreement  in  the  com- 
mon notion  that  *^  great  wits  to  madness  nearly  are  allied ; " 
on  the  contrary,  my  studies  have  led  to  the  conviction  that 
nothing  is  less  like  genius  than  insanity,  although  some  men 
of  genius  have  had  occasional  attacks ;  and  furaier,  that  I 
have  never  observed  any  trace  of  the  insane  temperament  in 
Dickens's  works  or  life,  they  being  indeed  singularly  free  even 
from  the  eccentricities  wluch  often  accompany  exceptional 
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powers ;  neyertheless,  with  all  due  limitations,  it  is  true  that 
there  is  considerable  light  shed  upon  his  works  by  the  action 
of  the  imagination  in  luiUucination.  To  him  also  revived 
images  have  the  vividness  of  sensations ;  to  him  also  created 
images  have  the  coercive  force  of  realities,  excluding  all 
control,  all  contradiction.  What  seems  preposterous,  impos- 
sible to  us,  seemed  to  him  simple  fact  oi  observation.  Wnen 
he  imagined  a  street,  a  house,  a  room,  a  figure,  he  saw  it,  not 
in  the  vague  schematic  way  of  ordinary  imagination,  but  in 
the  sharp  definition  of  actual  perception,  all  the  salient  de- 
tails obtruding  themselves  on  his  attention.  He,  seeing  it 
thus  vividly,  made  us  also  see  it ;  and  believing  in  its  r^di- 
ty,  however  fantastic,  he  communicated  something  of  his  be- 
lief to  us.  He  presented  it  in  such  relief  that  we  ceased  to 
think  of  it  as  a  picture.  So  definite  and  insistent  was  the 
image,  that  even  while  knowing  it  was  false  we  could  not 
help,  for  a  moment,  being  affected,  as  it  were,  by  his  hallu- 
cination. 

This  glorious  energy  of  imagination  is  that  which  Dickens 
had  in  common  with  all  great  writers.  It  was  this  which 
made  him  a  creator,  and  made  his  creations  universally  in- 
telligible, no  matter  how  fantastic  and  unreaL  His  types 
established  themselves  in  the  public  mind  like  personal  ex- 
periences. Their  falsity  was  unnoticed  in  the  blaze  of  their 
illumination.  Every  humbug  seemed  a  Pecksniff,  every 
nurse  a  Gamp,  every  jovial  improvident  a  Micawber,  every 
stinted  serving-wench  a  Marcluoness.  Universal  experien- 
ces became  individualized  in  these  types ;  an  image  and  a 
name  were  given,  and  the  image  was  so  suggestive  that  it 
seemed  to  express  all  that  it  was  found  to  reccUly  and  Dickens 
was  held  to  have  depicted  what  his  readers  supplied. 
Against  such  power  criticism  was  almost  idle.  In  vain 
critical  reflection  showed  these  figures  to  be  merely  masks, 
—  not  characters,  but  personified  characteristics,  caricatures 
and  distortions  of  human  nature,  —  the  vividness  of  their 
presentation  triumphed  over  reflection ;  their  creator  man- 
aged to  communicate  to  the  public  his  own  unhesitating  belief. 
Unreal  and  impossible  as  these  types  were,  speaking  a  lan- 
guage never  heard  in  life,  moving  Like  pieces  of  simple  mech- 
anism always  in  one  way  (instead  of  moving  with  the  in- 
finite fluctuations  of  organisms,  incalculable  yet  intelligible, 
surprising  yet  familiar),  these  unreal  figures  affected  the  un- 
critical reader  with  the  force  of  reality  ;  and  they  did  so  in 
virtue  of  their  embodiment  of  some  real  characteristic  viv- 
idly presented.  The  imagination  of  the  author  laid  hold  of 
some  well-marked  physicsd  trait,  some  peculiarity  of  aspect, 
speech,  or  manner  which  every  one  recognized  at  once;  and 
the  force  with  which  this  was  presented  made  it  occupy  the 
mind  to  the  exclusion  of  all  critical  doubts ;  only  reflection 
could  detect  the  incongruity.  Think  of  what  this  implies  I 
Think  how  little  the  mass  of  men  are  given  to  reflect 
on  their  impressions,  and  how  their  minds  are  for  the 
most  part  occupied  with  sensations  rather  than  ideas,  and 
you  will  see  why  Dickens  held  an  undisputed  sway.  Give 
a  child  a  wooden  horse,  with  hair  for  mane  and  tail,  and 
wafer-spots  for  coloring,  he  will  never  be  disturbed  by  the 
fact  that  this  horse  does  not  move  its  legs,  but  runs  on 
wheels  —  the  general  suggestion  suffices  for  his  belief;  and 
this  wooden  horse,  which  he  can  handle  and  draw,  is  believed 
in  more  than  a  picture-horse  by  a  Wouvermanns  or  an  Ansdell. 
It  may  be  said  of  Dickens's  human  figures  that  they  too  are 
wooden,  and  run  on  wheels ;  but  these  are  details  which  scarce- 
ly disturb  the  belief  of  admirers.  Just  as  the  wooden  horse  is 
brought  within  range  of  the  child's  emotions  and  dramatic 
ing  tendencies,  when  he  can  handle  and  draw  it,  so  Dickens's 
fio'ures  are  brought  within  the  range  of  the  reader's  inters 
ests,  and  receive  firom  these  interests  a  sudden  illumination, 
when  they  are  the  puppets  of  a  drama  every  incident  of  which 
appeals  to  the  sympathies.  With  a  fine  felicity  of  instinct 
he  seized  upon  situations  having  an  in*esistible  hold  over  the 
domestic  all'ections  and  ordinary  sympathies.  He  spoke  in 
the  mother-tongue  of  the  heart,  and  was  always  sure  of 
ready  listeners.  He  painted  the  life  he  knew,  the  life  every 
one  knew ;  for  if  the  scenes  and  manners  were  unlike  those 
we  were  familiar  with,  the  feelings  and  motives,  the  joys 
and  griefs,  the  mistakes  and  efforts  of  the  actors  were  uni- 
versal, and  therefore  universally  intelligible ;  so  that  even 


critical  spectators  who  complained  that  these  broadly  paint- 
ed pictures  were  artistic  daubs,  could  not  wholly  resist  their 
effective  suggest! veness.  He  set  in  motion  the  secret  sprinsrs 
of  sympathy   by   touching    the  domestic   affections.    He 

Cainted  nothing  ideal,  heroic ;  but  all  the  resourGes  of  the 
ourgeois  epic  were  in  his  grasp.  The  world  of  thought 
and  passion  lay  beyond  his  horizon.  But  the  joys  and  pains 
of  childhood,  the  petty  tyrannies  of  ignoble  naturea,  the 
genial  pleasantries  of  nappy  natures,  the  life  of  the  poor, 
uie  struggles  of  the  street  and  back  parlor,  the  insolence  of 
office,  the  sharp  social  contrasts,  east-wind  and  Christmas 
jollity,  hunger,  misery,  and  hot-punch  —  these  he  ooold 
aeal  with,  so  that  we  laughed  and  cried,  were  startled  at  the 
revelation  of  familiar  fiu;ts  hitherto  unnoted,  and  felt  our 
pulses  quicken  as  we  were  hurried  along  with  him  in  his 
fanciful  flight. 

Such  were  the  sources  of  his  power.  To  understaod  how 
it  is  that  critics  quite  competent  to  recognize  such  power, 
and  even  so  far  amenable  to  it  as  to  be  moved  and  inte^ 
ested  by  the  works  in  spite  of  all  their  drawbacks,  should 
have  forgotten  this  undenied  power,  and  written  or  spoken 
of  Dickens  with  mingled  irritation  and  contempt,  we  must 
take  into  account  two  natural  tendencies,  —  the  bias  of  oppo- 
sition, and  the  bias  of  technical  estimate. 

The  bias  of  opposition  may  be  illustrated  in  a  parallel 
case.  Let  us  suppose  a  scientific  book  to  be  attracting  the 
attention  of  £urope  by  the  boldness,  suggestiveness,  and 
theoretic  plausibility  of  its  hypotheses;  this  work  falls 
into  the  hands  of  a  critic  sufficiently  grounded  in  the  sci- 
ence treated  to  be  aware  that  its  writer,  although  giAel 
with  great  theoretic  power  and  occasional  insight  into  un- 
explored relations,  is  nevertheless  pitiably  ignorant  of  the 
elementarv  facts  and  principles  of  the  science ;  the  criiie 
noticing  the  power,  and  the  talent  of  lucid  exposition,  is 
yet  perplexed  and  irritated  at  ignorance  whicn  is  inex- 
cusaole,  and  a  reckless  twisting  of  known  facts  into  im- 
possible relations,  wliieh  seems  wilful ;  will  he  not  pass 
from  marvelling  at  this  inextricable  web  of  sense  and 
nonsense,  suggestive  insight  and  mischievous  error,  so 
jumbled  togeuier  that  the  combination  of  this  sanity 
with  this  glaring  inefficiency  is  a  paradox,  and  be  oriren 
by  the  an^er  of  opposition  into  an  emphatic  assertion  that 
the  belauded  philosopher  is  a  charlatan  and  an  ignoramus? 
A  chorus  of  admirers  proclaims  the  author  to  be  a  great 
teacher,  before  whom  all  contemporaries  must  bow ;  and 
the  critic  observes  this  teacher  on  one  page  throwing  oat  a 
striking  hypothesis  of  some  geometric  relations  in  the  plaih 
etary  movements,  and  on  another  assuming  that  the  hf- 
pothenuse  is  equal  to  its  perpendicular  and  base,  because 
the  square  of  the  hypothenuse  is  equal  to  the  squares  of 
its  sides  —  in  one  chapter  ridiculing  the  atomic  iheary,  and 
in  another  arguing  that  carbonic  acid  is  obtained  from  ca]> 
bon  and  nitrogen  —  can  this  critic  be  expected  to  join  in 
the  chorus  of  admirers  ?  and  will  he  not  rather  be  exaspei^ 
ated  into  an  opposition  which  will  lead  him  to  underralae 
tlie  undeniable  qualities  in  his  insistance  on  the  undeniable 
defects  ? 

Something  like  this  is  the  feeling  produced  by  Dickens's 
works  in  many  cultivated  and  critical  readers.  They  see 
there  human  character  and  ordinary  events  portrayed  with 
a  mingled  verisimilitude  and  falsity  altogether  unexampled. 
The  drawing  is  so  vivid,  yet  so  incorrect,  or  else  is  w 
blurred  and  formless,  with  such  excess  of  effort  (as  of  a 
showman  beating  on  the  drum)  that  the  doubt  arises  how 
an  observer  so  remarkably  keen  could  make  observations 
so  remarkably  false,  and  miss  such  very  obvious  facts ;  bow 
the  rapid  glance  which  could  swoop  down  on  a  peculiarity 
with  hawk-like  precision,  could  overlook  all  that  accom- 
panied and  was  organically  related  to  that  peculiarity ;  how 
the  eye  for  characteristics  could  be  so  blind  to  character, 
and  the  ear  for  dramatic  idiom^  be  so  deaf  to  dramatic 
language ;  finally,  how  the  writer's  exquisite  susceptibility 
to  the  grotesque  could  be  insensible  to  the  occasional 
grotesqueness  of  his  own  attitude.  Michael  Anjjelo  is  in- 
telligible, and  Giotto  is  intelligible ;  but  a  criuc  is  non- 
plussed at  finding  the  invention  of  Angelo  with  the 
drawing  of  Giotto.     It  is  indeed  surprisii^  that  Dickeitf 
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should  have  observed  man,  and  not  been  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  man  is,  in  the  words  of  Montaigne,  un  etre 
wdoyant  et  diverse.  And  the  critic  is  distressed  to  observe 
the  substitution  of  mechanisms  for  minds,  puppets  for  char- 
acters. It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  such  monstrous  failures 
as  Mantalini,  Hosa  Dartle,  Lady  Dedlock,  Esther  Summer^ 
ton,  Mr.  Dick,  Arthur  Gride,  Edith  Dombey,  Mr.  Carker, 
—  needless,  because  if  one  studies  the  successful  figures 
one  finds  even  in  them  only  touches  of  verisimilitude. 
When  one  thinks  of  Micawber  always  presenting  himself 
in  the  same  situation,  moved  with  the  same  springs,  and 
ottering  the  same  sounds,  always  confident  on  something 
turning  up,  always  crushed  and  rebounding,  always  making 
punch — and  his  wife  always  declaring  she  will  never 
part  from  him,  always  referring  to  his  talents  and  her 
£unily — when  one  thinks  of  the  "catchwords"  person- 
ified as  characters,  one  is  reminded  of  the  frogs  whose  brains 
have  been  taken  out  for  physiological  purposes,  and  whose 
actions  henceforth  want  the  distinctive  peculiarity  of 
organic  action,  that  of  fluctuating  spontaneity.  Place  one 
of  these  brainless  frogs  on  his  back  and  he  will  at  once 
recover  the  sitting  posture ;  draw  a  leg  from  under  him 
and  he  will  draw  it  back  again ;  tickle  or  prick  him  and  he 
will  push  avay  the  object,  or  tjjce  one  hop  out  of  the  way ; 
stroke  his  back,  and  he  will  utter  one  croak.  All  these 
things  resemble  the  actions  of  the  unmutilated  frog,  but 
they  differ  in  being  isolated  actions,  and  always  the  same  : 
they  are  as  uniform  and  calculable  as  the  movements  of  a 
maxrhine.  The  uninjured  frog  may  or  may  not  croak,  may 
or  may  not  hop  away ;  the  result  is  never  calculable,  and  is 
rardy  a  single  crca'c  or  a  single  hop.  It  is  this  complexity 
of  the  organism  which  Dickens  wholly  fails  to  conceive ; 
his  characters  have  nothinc:  fluctuating  and  incalculable  in 
them,  even  when  they  embody  true  observations ;  and  very 
often  they  are  creations  so  fantastic  that  one  is  at  a  loss  to 
nnderstand  how  he  could,  without  hallucination,  believe 
them  to  be  like  reality.  There  are  dialogues  bearing  the 
traces  of  straining  effort  at  effect,  which  in  their  incon- 
gruity painfully  resemble  the  absurd  and  eager  expositions 
which  insane  patients  pour  into  the  listener's  ear  when 
detailing  their  wrongs  or  their  schemes.  Dickens  once 
declared  to  me  that  every  word  said  by  his  characters  was 
distinctly  heard  by  him ;  I  was  at  first  not  a  little  puzzled 
to  account  for  the  fact  that  he  could  hear  language  so  utterly 
unlike  the  language  of  real  feeling,  and  not  be  aware  of  its 
preposterousness ;  but  the  surprise  vanished  when  I  thought 
of  the  phenomena  of  hallucination.  And  here  it  may  be 
needful  to  remark  in  passing  that  it  is  not  because  the 
characters  are  badly  drawn  and  their  language  unreal,  that 
they  are  to  be  classed  among  the  excesses  of  imagination  ; 
otherwise  all  the  bad  novelists  and  dramatists  would  be 
credited  with  that  which  they  especially  want  —  powerful 
imagination.  His  peculiarity  is  not  the  incorrectness  of 
the  drawing,  but  the  vividness  of  the  imagination,  which 
vhile  rendering  that  incorrectness  insensible  to  him,  also 
renders  it  potent  with  multitudes  of  his  fellow-men.  For 
ilUiough  his  weakness  comes  from  excess  in  one  direction, 
the  force  which  is  in  excess  must  not  be  overlooked ;  and 
it  is  overlooked  or  undervalued  by  critics  who,  with  what 
I  have  called  the  bias  of  opposition,  insist  only  on  the 
weakness. 

This  leads  me  to  the  second  point,  the  bias  of  technical 
estimate.  The  main  purpose  of  art  is  delight.  Whatever 
influences  may  radiate  firom  that  centre,  —  and  however  it 
may  elevate  or  modify,  —  the  one  primary  condition  of 
loflaence  is  stirred  emotion.  No  art  can  teach  which  does 
jot  move ;  no  art  can  move  without  teaching.  Criticism 
*^  to  consider  art  under  two  aspects,  that  of  emotional 
pleasure,  and  that  of  technical  pleasure.  AVe  all  — public 
and  critics  —  are  susceptible  of  the  former,  are  capable  of 
«ang  moved,  and  are  delighted  with  what  stirs  the  emo- 
*wo*t  filling  the  mind  with  images  having  emotional  influ- 
ence; but  only  the  critics  are  much  affected  by  technical 
*kill,  and  the  pleasure  it  creates.  What  is  done,  what  is 
wggested,  constitutes  the  first  aspect ;  how  it  is  done  the 
*cond.  We  all  delight  in  imitation,  and  in  the  skill  which 
'^Jpresents  one  object  in  another  medium ;  but  the  refine- 


ments of  skill  can  only  be  appreciated  by  study.  To  a 
savage  there  is  so  little  suggestion  of  a  human  face  and 
form  in  a  painted  portrait  that  it  is  not  even  recognized  as 
the  representation  of  a  man ;  whereas  the  same  savage 
would  delight  in  a  waxwork  figure,  or  a  wooden  Scotch- 
man at  the  door  of  a  tobacconist.  The  educated  eye  sees 
excjuisite  skill  in  the  portrait,  a  skill  which  gives  exquisite 
delight ;  but  this  eye  which  traces  and  estimates  the  subtle 
effects  of  color  and  distribution  of  light  and  shade  in  the 
portrait,  turns  with  disgust  fix)m  the  wax  figure,  or  the 
wooden  Highlander.  In  the  course  of  time  the  pleasure 
derived  firom  the  perception  of  diflicultv  overcome,  leads  to 
such  a  preponderance  of  the  technical  estimate,  that  the 
sweep  of  the  brush,  or  the  composition  of  lines,  becomes  of 
supreme  importance,  and  the  connoisseur  no  longer  asks, 
AVhat  is  painted  ?  but.  How  is  it  painted  ?  The  what  may  be 
a  patch  of  meadow,  the  bend  of  a  river,  or  a  street-boy 
munching  bread  and  cheese,  and  yet  give  greater  delight 
by  its  hoWf  than  another  picture  which  represented  the 
Andes,  Niagara,  or  a  Madonna  and  Child.  When  the  critic 
observes  technical  skill  in  a  picture,  he  pronounces  the 
painter  to  be  admirable,  and  is  quite  unmoved  by  any  great 
subject  badly  painted.  In  like  manner  a  great  poet  is 
estimated  by  the  greatness  of  his  execution  of  great  concep- 
tions, not  by  the  greatness  of  his  intention. 

How  easily  the  critic  falls  into  the  mistake  of  overvaluing 
technical  skill,  and  not  allowing  for  the  primary  condition, 
how  easily  he  misjudges  works  py  applying  to  them  techni- 
cal rules  derived  from  the  works  of  otners,  need  not  here 
be  dwelt  on.  What  I  wish  to  indicate  is  the  bias  of  techni- 
cal estimate  which,  acting  with  that  bias  of  opposition  just 
noted,  has  caused  tlie  critics  to  overlook  in  Dickens  the 
great  artistic  powers  which  are  proved  by  his  immense 
su(;cess ;  and  to  dwell  only  on  those  great  artistic  deficien- 
cies which  exclude  him  from  the  class  of  exquisite  writers. 
He  worked  in  delf,  not  in  porcelain.  But  his  prodigal 
imagination  created  in  delf  forms  which  delighted  thou- 
sands. He  only  touched  common  life,  but  he  touched  it  to 
"  fine  issues ; "  and  since  we  are  all  susceptible  of  being 
moved  by  pictures  of  children  in  droll  and  pathetic  BiiuBr 
tions,  and  by  pictures  of  common  suff*ering  and  common 
joy,  any  writer  who  can  paint  such  pictures  with  sufficient 
skill  to  awaken  these  emotions  is  powerful  in  proportion  to 
the  emotion  stirred.  That  Dickens  had  this  skill  is  undis- 
puted ;  and  if  critical  reflection  shows  that  the  means  he 
employs  are  not  such  as  will  satisfy  the  technical  estimate, 
and  consequently  that  the  pictures  will  not  move  the  culti- 
vated mind,  nor  give  it  the  deep  content  which  perfect  art 
continues  to  create,  making  the  work  a  "joy  forever,"  we 
must  still  remember  that  in  the  present  state  .of  literature, 
with  hundreds  daily  exerting  their  utmost  efforts  to  paint 
such  pictures,  it  requires  prodigious  force  and  rare  skill  to 
impress  images  that  will  stir  the  universal  heart.  Murders 
are  perpetrated  without  stint,  but  the  murder  of  Nancy  is 
unforgettable.  Children  figure  in  numberless  plays  and 
novels,  but  the  deaths  of  Utttle  Nell  and  little  Paul  were 
national  griefs.  Seduction  is  one  of  the  commonest  of 
tragedies,  but  the  scene  in  Peggoty's  boat-house  burns  itself 
into  the  memory.  Captain  Cuttle  and  Richard  Swiveller, 
the  Marchioness  and  Tilly  Slowboy,  Pecksniff^  and  Micaw- 
ber, Tiny  Tim  and  Mrs.  Gamp,  may  be  imperfect  presen- 
tations of  human  character,  but  they  are  types  which  no 
one  can  forget.  Dr.  Johnson  explained  the  popularity  of 
.some  writer  by  saying,  "  Sir,  his  nonsense  suited  their  non- 
sense ',  "  let  us  add,  "  and  his  sense  suited  their  sense,"  and 
it  will  explain  the  popularity  of  Dickens.  Readers  to 
whom  all  the  refinements  of  art  and  literature  are  as 
meaningless  hieroglyphs,  were  at  once  laid  hold  of  by  the 
reproduction  of  their  own  feelings,  their  own  experiences, 
their  own  prejudices,  in  the  irradiating  splendor  of  his 
imagination;  while  readers  whose  cultivated  sensibilities 
were  alive  to  the  most  delicate  and  evanescent  touches 
were,  by  virtue  of  their  common  nature,  ready  to  be  moved 
and  delighted  at  his  pictures  and  suggestions.  The  culti- 
vated and  uncultivated  were  affected  by  his  admirable 
mise  en  scene,  his  fertile  invention,  his  striking  selection 
of  incident)  his  intense  vision  of  physical  details.     Only 
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the  cultivated  who  are  made  fastidious  by  cultivation 
paused  to  consider  the  pervadinir  commonness  of  the  works, 
and  remarked  that  they  are  wholly  without  r^limpses  of  a 
nobler  life ;  and  that  the  writer  presents  an  almost  unique 
example  of  a  mind  of  singular  force  in  which,  so  to  speak, 
sensations  never  pass  into  ideas.  Dickens  sees  and  feels, 
but  the  logic  of  feeling  seems  the  only  lo^ic  he  can  manage. 
Thought  is  strangely  absent  from  his  woncs.  I  do  not  sup- 
pose a  single  thoughtful  remark  on  life  or  character  coutd 
DC  foand  throughout  the  twenty  volumes.  Not  only  is 
there  a  marked  absence  of  the  reflective  tendency,  but  one 
sees  no  indication  of  the  past  life  of  humanity  having  ever 
occupied  him;  keenly  as  he  observes  the  objects  before 
him,  he  never  connects  his  observations  into  a  general 
expression,  never  seems  interested  in  general  relations  of 
things.  Compared  with  that  of  Fielding  or  Thackeray,  his 
was  merely  an  animal  intelligence,  i.e.,  restricted  to  percep- 
tions. On  this  ground  his  early  education  was  more  fruit- 
ful and  less  injurious  than  it  would  have  been  to  a  nature 
constructed  on  a  more  reflective  and  intellectual  type.  It 
furnished  him  with  rare  and  valuable  experience,  early 
developed  his  sympathies  with  the  lowly  and  struggling, 
and  did  not  starve  any  intellectual  ambition.  He  never 
was  and  never  would  have  been  a  student. 

My  acquaintance  with  him  began  soon  afler  the  comple- 
tion of  "  rickwick."  Something  I  had  written  on  that  book 
pleased  him,  and  caused  him  to  ask  me  to  call  on  him.  (It 
is  pleasant  for  me  to  remember  that  I  made  Thackeray's 
acquaintance  in  a  similar  way.)  He  was  then  living  in 
Doughty  Street ;  and  those  who  remember  him  at  that 
period  will  understand  the  somewhat  disturbing  effect  pro- 
duced on  my  enthusiasm  for  the  new  author  by  the  sight  of 
his  bookshelves,  on  which  were  ranzei  nothing  but  three- 
volume  novels  and  books  of  travel,  all  obviously  the  presen- 
tation copies  from  authors  and  publishers,  with  none  of  the 
treasures  of  the  bookstall,  each  of  which  has  its  history,  and 
all  giving  the  collection  its  individual  physiognomy.  A 
IS  library  expresses  much  of 'his  hidden  life.     I  did  not 
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expect  to  find  a  bookworm,  nor  even  a  student,  in  the  mar- 
vellous "  Boz ;  "  but,  nevertheless,  this  collection  of  books 
was  a  shock.  He  shortly  came  in,  and  his  sunny  presence 
quickly  dispelled  all  misgivin<;s.  He  was  then,  as  to  the 
last,  a  dcligntful  companion,  full  of  sagacity  as  well  as  ani- 
mal spirits ;  but  I  came  away  more  impressed  with  the  ful- 
ness of  life  and  energy  than  with  any  sense  of  distinction. 
I  believe  I  only  sawhim  once  more  before  I  went  to  (Jer- 
many,  and  two  years  had  elapsed  when  next  we  met. 
While  waiting  in  his  library  ("in  Devonshire  Terrace)  I  of 
course  glanced  at  the  books.  ITie  well-known  paper  boards 
of  the  three-volume  novel  no  longer  vulgarized  the  place ;  a 
goodly  array  of  standard  works,  well-bound,  showed  a  more 
respectable  and  conventional  ambition ;  but  there  was  no 
physiognomy  in  the  collection.  A  greater  change  was  visi- 
ble in  Dickens  himself.  In  these  two  years  he  had  remark- 
ably developed.  His  conversation  turned  on  graver  sub- 
jects than  tneatres  and  actors,  periodicals,  and  London  life, 
ilis  interest  in  public  affairs,  especially  in  social  questions, 
was  keener.  He  still  remained  completely  outside  philoso- 
phy, science,  and  the  higher  literature,  and  was  too  unaf- 
fected a  man  to  pretend  to  feci  any  interest  in  them.  But 
the 'vivacity  and  sagacity  which  gave  a  charm  to  inter- 
course with  him  had  become  weignted  with  a  seriousness 
which  from  that  time  forward  became  more  and  more  prom- 
inent in  his  conversation  and  his  writings.  He  had  already 
learned  to  look  upon  the  world  as  a  scene  where  it  was  the 
duty  of  each  man  in  his  own  way  to  make  the  lot  of  the 
miserable  many  a  little  less  miserable ;  and,  having  learned 
that  his  genius  gave  him  great  power,  he  was  bent  on  using 
that  power  effectively.  He  was  sometimes  laughed  at  for 
the  importance  he  seemed  to  attach  to  every  thing  relating 
to  himself,  and  the  solemnity  with  which  he  spoke  of  his 
aims  and  affairs;  but  this  belonged  to  his  quality.  //  se 
prenait  au  serieux,  and  was  admirable  because  he  did  so. 
Whatever  faults  he  may  have  committed,  there  were  none 
attributable  to  carelessness.  He  gave  us  his  best.  If  the 
effort  were  sometimes  too  strained,  and  the  desire  for  effect 
too  obtrusive,  there  was  no  lazy  indulgence,  no  trading  on 


a  crreat  renown,  no  "  scumbling  "  in  his  work.  "  Wh  »t€TCT 
I  have  tried  to  do  in  life,"  he  said,  speaking  through  Cop* 
perfield,  "  I  have  tried  with  all  my  heart  to  do  well  Never 
to  put  one  hand  to  any  thing  on  which  I  could  throw  mr 
whole  self,  and  never  to  affect  depreciation  of  mr  work, 
whatever  it  was,  I  now  find  to  have  been  my  golden  rule^." 
Since  I  have  been  led  in  the  course  of  argument  to  touch 
upon  my  personal  acquaintance  with  Dickens,  I  maj  take 
advantage  of  the  opening  to  introduce  a  point  not  men- 
tioned in  Mr.  Forster's  memoir,  though  he  most  probably  is 
familiar  with  it.  Mr.  Forster  has  narrated  Dickensi's  in- 
tense grief  at  the  death  of  his  sister-in-law,  Mary  — a  viief 
which  for  two  months  interrupted  the  writing  of  "  Pick- 
wick," and  which  five  years  afterwards  thus  moves  bim  in 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Forster  on  the  death  of  her  crrandmother. 
The  passage  itself  is  in  every  way  interesting,  displayiog  i 
deptli  and  delicacy  of  feeling,  combined  with  a  tendenien 
towards  the  sacredness  due  to  the  wishes  of  the  dead, 
which  is  very  noticeable  :  — 

"It  is  a  great  trial  to  me  to  give  up  Mary's  mve;  gnatii 
than  I  can  po-«lb1y  express.  I  thought  of  moving  her  to  tbi 
catacomb,  and  s.iying  nothing  about  it ;  but  then  1  nHnember«4 
that  the  poor  old  Jady  id  buriud  next  her  at  her  own  desire,  ul 
could  not  find  it  in  my  heart  directly  she  is  laid  in  the  earth  ii 
take  her  grandchild  away.  The  desire  to  be  buried  next  her  is  | 
as  strong  upon  me  now  as  it  was  five  years  ago ;  and  1  kmn  (fff 
I  don't  think  there  ever  was  love  like  that  I  bear  her)  thatit^ri| 
never  diminish.  I  cannot  bear  the  thouf^ht  of  being  exdndd 
from  her  dust ;  and  yet  I  fisel  that  her  brothers  and  sisten  ni 
her  mother  have  a  better  right  than  I  to  be  placed  Upside  ha. 
It  is  but  an  idea.  I  neither  hope  nor  think  (God*  forbid)  thtf 
our  spirits  would  ever  mingle  there.  1  ought  to  get  the  tiecier  of 
it,  but  it  is  very  hard.  I  never  contemplated  this ;  and  comii^ 
so  suddenly,  and  after  being  ill,  it  disturbs  me  more  than  i 
ought.    It  seems  like  losing  her  a  second  time." 

A^ain,  when  writing  from  America  and  describing  hii 
deliglit  at  the  Niagara  Falls,  he  says :  — 

"  What  would  I  give  if  you  and  Mac  were  here  to  share  thi 
Bcn.<:ations  of  this  time  1  I  was  goin^to  add,  what  woald  I  ^ 
if  the  dear  girl  whose  ashes  lie  in  Kensal  Green  had  liTdi  n 
come  so  far  along  with  us ;  but  she  has  been  here  maor  tinic^ 
I  doubt  not,  since  her  sweet  face  faded  from  my  eartlilj  flight" 

Several  years  afterwards,  in  the  course  of  a  ^uiet  cM 
over  a  cigar,  we  got  on  a  subject  which  always  inteiestcl 
him,  and  on  which  he  had  stored  many  striking  anecdotfl^ 
—  dreams.     He  then  narrated,  in  his  quietest  and  most  vf 

Eressive  manner,  that  afler  Mary's  death  her  image  not  onlf 
aunted  him  by  day,  but  for  twelve  months  visited  \ik 
dreams  every  night.  At  first  he  had  refirained  from  me» 
tioning  it  to  his  wife ;  and  afler  deferring  this  some  tin^ 
felt  unable  to  mention  it  to  her.  He  had  occasion  to  go  11 
Liverpool,  and  as  he  went  to  bed  that  night,  there  wm| 
strong  hope  that  tlie  change  of  bed  might  break  the  spd 
of  his  dreams.  It  was  not  so,  however.  That  night  i^ 
usual  the  old  dream  was  dreamed.  He  resolved  to  unborthrt 
his  mind  to  his  wife,  and  wrote  that  very  morning  s  m 
account  of  his  strange  experience.  From  that  time  hj 
ceased  to  dream  of  her.  I  forget  whether  he  said  he  w 
never  dreamed  of  her  since ;  but  I  am  certain  of  the  £m^ 
that  the  spell  had  been  broken  then  and  there. 

Here  is  another  contribution  to  the  subject  of  dreanu 
which  I  had  from  him  shortly  before  his  death.  One  ni^ 
after  one  of  his  public  readings,  he  dreamed  that  he  wa*  ii 
a  room  where  every  one  was  dressed  in  scarlet  (I" 
probable  origin  of  this  was  the  mass  of  scarlet  opera 
cloaks  worn  by  the  ladies  among  the  audience,  having  W 
a  sort  of  afterglow  on  his  retina.)  He  stumbled  against  i 
lady  standing  with  her  back  towards  him.  As  he  apolo 
gized  she  turned  her  head  and  said,  quite  un])rovokeu 
"  My  name  is  Napier."  The  face  was  one  pertectly  nn 
known  to  him,  nor  did  he  know  any  one  named  Napi*' 
Two  days  afler  he  had  another  reading  in  the  same  to'B 
and  before  it  began,  a  lady  friend  came  into  the  waiting 
room  accompanied  by  an  unknown  lady  in  a  scarlet  opert 
cloak,  "  who,"  said  his  friend,  «*  is  very  deshnous  of  beinj 
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btroduced."  "Not  Misa  Napier V"  he  jokingly  inquired. 
••Yes;  Miss  Napier."  Although  the  face  of  his  dream- 
bdy  was  not  the  face  of  this  Miss  Napier,  the  coincidence 
of  the  scarlet  cloak  and  the  name  was  striking. 

In  bringing  these  detached  observations  to  a  close,  let 
m  lesuiDtt  their  drift  by  saying  that  while  on  the  one  hand 
die  critics  seem  to  me  to  have  been  fully  justified  in  deny- 
iag  him  the  possession  of  many  technical  excellencies,  they 
hare  been  tmown  into  unwise  antagonism  which  has  made 
Ihem  oTerlook  or  undervalue  the  great  qualities  which 
distinguished  him ;  and  that  even  on  technical  grounds 
their  criticism  has  been  so  far  defective  that  it  failed  to 
noognize  the  supreme  powers  which  insured  his  triumph 
b  spite  of  all  delects.  For  the  reader  of  cultivated  taste 
there  b  little  in  his  works  beyond  the  stirring  of  their 
CDodotts  —  but  what  a  large  exception  1  We  do  not  turn 
ovfr  the  pages  in  search  of  thought,  delicate  psychological 
obsenatioD,  grace  of  style,  charm  of  composition ;  but  we 
iCBJoj  them  ISlc  children  at  a  play,  laughing  and  crying  at 
\  tie  images  which  pass  before  us.  And  this  illustration 
n^ggests  the  explanation  of  how  learned  and  thoughtful 
Ben  can  have  been  almost  as  much  delighted  witn  the 
worb  as  ignorant  and  juvenile  readers ;  how  Lord  Jeffrey 
could  have  been  so  atl'ected  by  the  presentation  of  Little 
Sell,  which  most  critical  readers  pronounce  maudlin  and 
tareaL  Persons  iinfftmilia.r  with  theatrical  representations, 
coQseqnently  unable  to  criticise  the  acting,  are  stirred  by 
the  suggestions  of  tlie  scenes  presented ;  and  hence  a  great 
phiiosupher,  poet,  or  man  of  science,  may  be  found  appiaud- 
iag  an  actor  whom  every  play-going  apprentice  despises  as 
Kigej  and  inartistic. 
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and  yellow  teeth.  Their  names  are  Tsen,  KarPse-Hang, 
Hoans-Pa-Li,  and  Ko-Phare.  They  may  change  tl^em,  u 
young  men  are  smart. 

Here  is  a  neat  sample  of  a  personal  item  from  a  local 
journal  in  India :  "  \Ve  are  very  ^lad  to  learn  that  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  Rughoonathdas  Madhowdas,  a  Kupola  Bu- 
nia  merchant  of  Bombay,  with  Dhuncoorbal,  the  daughter 
of  Shet  Godhurdas  Mooundas,  and  the  widow  of  Luchmi- 
chand  Dhurumsey,  was  celebrated  at  Chinchpoogly. 
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IL  TouROUcxiBF,  the  novelist,  is  not  dead,  as  was  re- 
:  ported  a  while  since  by  the  foreign  papers.  His  necrolo- 
gists confounded  him  with  his  relative,  Nikolai  Tourgu^nief, 
'  vhoee  death  was  amnounced  not  long  ago. 

AitEW  monthly  paper  called   the  American    Settler  hpg 
':  ken  started  in  London.    It  is  intended  as  a  guide  to  Brit^ 
'  Ui  emigration  to  the  United  States.     We  have  always  sup. 
poeed  lue  "  Alabama  claim  "  to  be  the  "  American  settler." 

M.  Casanova,  of  the  Hdtel  Mirabeau,  Paris,  has  had 
wae  ot  his  rooms  engaged  by  English  people  when  the 
fcaperor  NapoIeon^s  entry  into  Paris  is  decided  on,  so  sure 
ire  they  he  will  return.  Though  the  large  towns  are  chiefly 
Kpubliean,  the  country  is  imperial. 

A  Paris  street  scene :  "  Dear  lady,"  said  a  child,  expos- 
k'  a  toy  for  sale,  "  buy  this."      «  What  is  its  price  ?  " 
|*Jodge  yourself,  madame;  I  have  eaten  nothing  to-day.' 
Ihii  ia  dramatic  enough  to  make  the  fortune  of  &ree  Eng- 
wi  dramas  of  the  period. 

A  REWARD  of  $10,000  has  been  offered,  in  the  name  of 
udy  Franklin,  for  the  whole  of  the  journals  or  other  rec- 
•ds  of  the  expedition  of  the  "  Erebus  "  and  "  Terror."  These 
w»tds  are  believed  to  have  been  deposited  near  Point  Vic- 
tey,  on  King  William's  Land,  by  the  survivors  of  the  expe- 
^n  m  1848. 

Fourteen  youn^  Chinese,  belonging  to  the  noblest  fam- 
««  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  have  just  arrived  in  Paris  from 
Carton,  sent  by  the  Emperor  to  be  instructed  at  the  expense 
jfAc  State.  They  are  to  be  distributed  between  the  col- 
■gtt  Saint-Louia  and  Louis-le-Grand.  Every  year  fourteen 
fMng  men  are  to  be  sent  to  France. 

Four  Japanese  princesses,  relations  of  the  Tycoon,  are 
**pwted  in  Paris  shortly,  for  the  piu^pose  of  completing 
ter  education.  They  are  of  great  beauty,  and  have  dig- 
"iM  figures,  perpendicular  eyebrows,  elegant  flat  noses, 


Offenbach,  apropos  of  the  production  of  the  "  Roi 
Carotte,"  is  once  more  the  subject  of  anecdotes  in  XhQpetiis 
journavLx,  some  of  which,  though  they  may  be  of  a  certain 
commercial  advantage  to  him  in  keeping  him  before  the 
public,  are  not  precisely  calculated  to  raise  him  in  public 
opinion.  At  a  rehearsal  of  one  of  his  works  he  found,  we 
are  told,  a  violinist  practicing  in  a  corner  of  the  orchestra 
by  himself.  "  What  is  that  man  playing  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Vio- 
lin concerto,  by  Mendelssohn,"  was  the  reply.  "  Oh,  ves ;  I 
remember,"  said  the  maestro ;  "  I  was  afraid  at  first  that  it 
belonged  to  my  opera."  As  a  further  illustration  of  Offen- 
bach's ^'  naivetd,"  we  are  informed  that  on  some  one's  asking 
him  whether  he  was  not  born  at  Bonn,  he  made  answer : 
"  No ;  it  is  Beethoven  who  was  born  at  Bonn.  I  was  born 
at  Frankfort." 

A  French  paper  notices  some  passages  in  the  corres- 
pondence between  Mme.  du  Deffand  and  Voltaire  which 
adapt  themselves  in  a  singular  manner  to  the  present  circum- 
stances of  France.  It  was  1760,  three  years  after  Rosbach; 
the  Seven  Years*  War  was  still  in  progress.  The  generals 
of  Louis  XV.  were  getting  themselves  beaten,  and  the  pub- 
lic treasury  was  becoming  empty.  M.  de  Silhouette,  Comp- 
troller of  Finance,  spoke  of  reducing,  the  king's  personal 
expenses,  and  of  levying  new  taxes.  This  attitude  pleased 
neither  the  court  nor  the  taxable  portion  of  the  community. 
"  We  are  daily  threatened  with  terrible  imposts,"  writes 
Mme.  du  Denand,  "but  no  one  knows  how  to  establish 
them."  To  which  Voltaire  replies :  "  I  would  still  rather 
have  revenues  from  France  than  from  Prussia.  It  is  our  fate 
always  to  commit  follies  and  to  repair  them.  We  hardly 
ever  miss  an  opportunity  of  ruining  ourselves  and  getting 
ourselves  thra&ed;  but  at  the  end  of  a  year  nothing  is  to 
be  seen  of  it.  The  industry  of  the  nation  makes  good  the 
blunders  of  the  ministry.  We  have  now  no  great  geniuses  in 
the  fine  arts,  unless  it  be  M.  Lefranc  de  Pompignan  and  his 
brother  the  bishop ;  but  we  shall  always  have  tradesmen 
and  agriculturists.  We  have  but  to  live,  and  all  will  go 
well. 

M.  de  Villemessant  has  just  published  a  characteristic 
anecdote  of  M.  Alexandre  Dumas.  When  the  present  edi- 
tor of  Figaro  brought  out  his  Grand  Journal,  the  name  of 
the  great  novelist  still  retained  such  a  hold  on  the  public 
that  he  thought  fit  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  his  list  of 
contributors.  Dumas  proposed  to  furnish  a  novel  in  six 
volumes,  which  was  immediately  accepted,  but  to  begin 
with,  M.  de  Villemessant  implored  a  tiew  jfeuUletons.  "  I 
have  just  what  will  suit  you,"  said  Dumas,  **  a  series  of  feu-  ' 
ille!ons  upon  serpentF.  I  have  studied  them  half  my  life- 
time, and  know  tneir  habits  intimately.  Let  me  go  to  work, 
and  I  promise  you  we  shall  have  an  immense  success."  Af- 
ter all  (writes  M.  de  Villemessant),  I  thought  he  might  do 
as  well  with  serpents  as  any  thin^  else,  and  knowing  that 
money  was  his  weakness,  I  asked  him  if  he  required  any 
thing  in  advance.  "  Money  1 "  cried  Dumas,  "  I  have  more 
than  I  know  what  to  do  with ;  and  this  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life."  However,  I  had  hardly  returned  to  my  office 
when  I  received  the  following  note : '*  Re(,ti  quinze  louis 
a  valoir  sur  ma  copie.  Poign^e  de  main.  —  A.  D."  The 
next  day  comes  ikfeuiUeton  with  a  note  thus  conceived: 
"  Mon  cher  ami,  —  Tu  serais  bien  gentil  de  remettre  au  pop- 
teur  la  somme  de  cent  quatre-vingt-douze  francs.  —  A.  D." 
The  same  evening  I  received  a  despatch  from  Havre,  sayins, 
"  Au  recu  de  la  presente  faire  porter  400  fr.  k  mon  domi- 
cile, maison  Frescati.  Merci.  —  A.  Dumas."  An  hour  af- 
terwards came  another  despatch,  ^*  Mon  bon  camarade,  c'est 
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six  cents  francs,  et  non  qaatre  cents.  Je  t'aime.  Feuille- 
ton  en  route.  —  A.  Dumas."  The  second  feuUletan^ 
announced  by  despatch,  arrived  the  next  morning,  and  con- 
tained just  four  lines  by  Dumas.  It  commenced  :  "  I  bor- 
row from  my  good  friend  Benedict  Revoil  the  following  de- 
tails about  serpents,"  &c.  And  at  the  end  :  "  In  my  next 
feuilleton  1  will  give  an  account  of  the  boa-constrictor,  the 
most  curious  of  all." 

M&iE.  Rossini  has  commenced  a  very  remarkable  action 
against  a  gentleman  from  whom  she  claims  fifty  thousand 
francs  damages,  on  the  ground  of  his  having  sung  or  caused 
'  to  be  sun^,  at  one  or  more  private  parties,  compositions,  as 
yet  unpublished,  by  her  late  husband.  M.  Michotte,  the 
defendant  in  the  suit,  had  been  intrusted  by  Mme.  Rossini 
with  a  number  of  new  pieces  for  voice  and  piano-forte  for- 
mally bequeathed  to  her  by  the  great  composer.  It  was 
necessary  to  fit  many  of  the  vocal  pieces  with  words ;  and 
this  task  was  at  M.  Michotte's  request  undertaken  and  peiv 
formed  by  M.  Wilder.  During  the  two  sieges  of  Paris,  M. 
Michotte,  with  Rossini's  last  productions  in  his  possession, 
was  in  Belgium ;  and  at  Louvain  and  elsewhere,  he  commit- 
ted the  oilences  charged  against  him  by  Rossini's  widow. 
M.  Michotte  does  not  deny  the  allegation ;  but  he  pleads 
that,  so  far  from  depreciating  the  pieces  confided  to  him  by 
introducing  a  few  of  them  to  the  notice  of  connoisseurs  at 
musical  parties,  he  by  that  very  course  increased  their  sale- 
able value.  Of  late  years,  he  argues,  what  little  Rossini  did 
produce  was  not  thought  worthy  of  him  by  his  admirers ; 
whereas  the  last  compositions  are  in  his  best  style  —  a  fact 
with  which  it  was  desirable  that  the  musical  world  should 
be  made  acquainted. 


TO  "  LYDIA  LANGUISH." 


I. 


You  ask  me,  Lydia,  "whether  I, 
If  you  refuse  my  suit,  shall  die." 

(Now  pray  don't  be  offended ;) 
Although  the  time  be  out  of  joint, 
I  should  not  to  a  bodkin's  point 

Rc8ort,  at  once  to  mend  it ; 
Nor,  if  your  doubtful  mood  endure, 
Attempt  a  final  water-cure 

Except  against  my  wishes ; 
For  I  respectfully  decline 
To  dignify  the  Serpentine 

And  make  hftra-cPceuvres  for  fishes. 
Bnt,  if  you  ask  me  whether  I 

Composedly  can  go, 
Without  a  look,  without  a  sigh, 
Why,  then  I  answer — No. 


n. 


"  You  arc  assured,"  you  sadly  say 
(If  in  this  most  considerate  way 

To  treat  my  suit  your  will  is). 
That  I  shall  "  quickly  find  as  fair 
8ome  new  Neasra's  tangled  hair  — 

Some  easier  Amaryllis." 
I  cannot  promise  to  be  cold 
If  smiles  are  kind  as  yours  of  old 

On  lips  of  later  beauties ; 
Nor  can  I  hope  to  quite  for^t 
The  homage  that  is  Nature  s  debt, 
While  man  has  social  duties ; 
But.  if  you  ask,  do  I  prefer 

To  you  I  honor  so 
This  highly  hypothetic  Her, 
I  answer  plainly  — No. 


in. 


You  fear,  you  frankly  add,  "  to  find 
In  me  too  late  the  altered  mind 

That  altering  Time  estranges." 
To  this  I  make  response  that  we. 
As  physiologists  agree, 

Mostliave  septennial  changes; 
This  is  a  thing  beyond  control. 
And  it  were  best  upon  the  whole 

To  try  and  find  out  whether 
We  could  not,  by  some  means,  arrange 
This  not-to-be-avoided  change 
So  as  to  change  together : 
But,  had  yon  asked  me  to  allow 

That  you  could  ever  grow 
Less  amiable  than  you  are  now, — 
Emphatically  — No. 


IV. 


But  —  to  be  Bcrions  —  if  yon  care  ' 
To  know  how  I  shall  really  bear 

This  much-discussed  rejection, 
I  answer  you.    As  feeling  men 
Behave,  in  best  romances,  when 

You  outrage  their  afibction ; 
With  all  the  ecstasy  of  woe. 
By  which,  as  melodramas  show, 

Despair  is  simulated ; 
Enforced  by  all  the  watery  grief 
Which  hugest  pocket-handkerchief 
Has  ever  indicated ; 
And  when,  arrived  so  fiir,  you  say 

In  tragic  accents,  "  Go," 
Then,  Lydia,  then  —  I  sdll  shall  stay. 
And  mmly  answer — No. 


Premature  Loss  of  the  Hair,  which  is  bo  common  noww 
days,  may  be  entirely  prevented  by  the  use  of  BmrteU's  Cocaam. 
It  has  been  used  in  thousands  of  cases  where  the  hair  was  ooming 
out  in  handfuls,  and  has  never  failed  to  arrest  its  decay,  and  tn 
promote  a  healthy  and  vigorous  growth.  It  is  at  the  same  tiinjj 
unrivalled  as  a  dressing  for  the  hair.  A  single  applicatioa  wiO 
render  it  soft  and  glossy  for  several  days. 

For  Bronchial,  Asthmatic,  atto Pulmonary  Complai^t^ 
"  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches  "  manifest  remarkable  curative  prop 
erties. 

Whenever  you  visit  the  Parker  House,  Tremont  Hous^ 
Revere  House,  or  American  House  in  Boston,  or  the  Fifth  Aven« 
Hotel,  the  Grand  Central,  the  St.  Nicholas  or  St.  James  Hotel  ii 
New  York,  ask  for  the  Halford  LEiOESTeRSHiRB  Tabu 
Sauob,  for  at  all  first-class  hotels  guests  will  be  furnished  witl 
this  most  superior  article. 

Read  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Greene,  editor  of  Boston  P«<,  is 
regard  to  White's  Specialty  for  Dyspepsia. 

Perpetual  Beauty. — Every  lady  has  been  wanting  for  yofl 
a  toilet  preparation  in  which  she  could  place  confidence,  and  uM 
without  fear  of  injuring  health.  The  recent  analysis  ^''''W 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Health  has  proven  that  G«>.  W.  f*"^ 
"  Bloom  of  Youth  "  is  entirely  free  from  any  thin^  detriment 
to  health  or  injurious  to  the  skin.  It  can  be  used  without  show 
ing  the  slightest  trace  of  its  use.  Will  leave  the  skin  soft,  ^inooj 
and  delicately  beautiful.  Sold  at  all  druggists'  and  fancy  goodi 
stores.    Depot,  5  Gold  Street,  New  York. 

Example  for  the  Ladies.  —  Mrs.  J.  Vaw  Bfroew,  w 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  purchased  her  Wheeler  &  Wilson  Machine  fl 
1853.  In  the  first  fourteen  months  she  made  1305  vests  and 
pairs  of  pantaloons,  from  the  coarsest  to  the  finest  ioataw« 
uesides  doing  her  family  sewing.  She  has  not  broken  a  DeeoH 
for  the  last  seven  years. 
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BECOLLECTIONS    OF    FELIX    MENDELSSOHN 

AND  HIS  FRIENDS- 

BT  DR.  DOBN,  CAPXLL3CBISTSB  OF  BE&LIN. 

I  WAS  a  young  man  of  Uiree  and  twenty,  prosecuting 
my  lecral  studies  in  Berlin,  when  I  first  knew  Felix 
Mendelssohn,  then  a  lad  of  twelve  years.  One  winter's 
experience  showed  me,  that  though  I  could  get  through  my 
colWe  terms,  I  should  never  he  able  to  pass  all  the  neces- 
saiy  law  examinations,  as  I  had  so  mnch  musical  business 
on  my  hands.  At  evening  parties  I  was  in  constant  request, 
being  fcund  very  useful,  as  I  was  at  once  a  piano-torte- 
plajrcr,  an  accompany bt,  and  a  solo-«inger —  a  rare  combi* 
nation  in  one  individual,  of  which  I  can  recaJl  no  other 
instances  than  Gustav  Beichardt  and  Reissiger.  Musical 
parties  in  Berlin  at  that  time  were  at  the  height  of  Uieir 
glory,  and  attended  only  bjr  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
really  loved  music,  and  cultivated  it  as  an  art,  and  who 
were  able  upon  emergency  to  perform  whole  operas  or  ora- 
torioB.  Tea  was  handed  round  before  the  musical  business 
of  the  evening  Jbegan,  and  we  wound  up  with  cold  refresh- 
ments and  quartet  singing. 

*  One  Friday,  at  the  "  at  home  "  evening  of  my  old  country- 
man Abraham  Friedlander,  as  I  was  in  Uie  midst  of  the 
well-known  duet  of  Spohr's  between  Faust  and  Roschen, 
with  a  talented  young  singer,  a  commotion  arose  in  the 
anteroom,  which  was  most  unusual,  for  a  profound  silence 
always  prevailed  when  any  thing  was  going  on.    During  the 
pathetic  air,  «  Fort  von  hier  aul*  schonere  Auen,"  my  part- 
ner whispered  to  me,  "  Felix  has  come ; "  and  when  the 
duet  was  finished,  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Felix  Men- 
delsohn, then  a  lad  twelve  years  old,  residing  with  his 
parents  on  the  Neue  Promenade,  only  a  few  steps  firom 
Friedliiuder's  house.     He  apologized  for  having  interrupted 
our  song  by  his  entrance,  and  offered  to  play  the  accom- 
paniments for  me ;  "or  shall  we  play  them  alternately?" 
he  said  -—a  regular  Mendelssohn  way  of  putting  the  ques- 
tion, which,  even  twenty  years  later,  he  made  use  of  to  a 
fitranger  in  a  similar  position.     At  that  time  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  picture  a  more  prepossessing  exterior  than 
that  of  Felix  Mendelssohn ;  though  every  one  made  use  of 
me  familiar  "  Du  "  in  addressing  him,  yet  it  was  very  evir 
dent  that  even  his  most  intimate  acqmuntances  set  a  great 
▼alue  on  hij  presence  amongst  them.  He  was  rarely  allowed 
to  go  to  such  large  parties,  but  when  he  did  do  so,  the 
music,  and  the  con  amore  spirit  with  which  it  was  carried 
on,  seemed  to  afibnl  him  real  pleasure,  and  he,  in  his  turn, 
contributed  largely  to  the  enjoyment-     People  made  a  great 
deal  of  him,  and  Johanna    Zimmermann,   Friedlander's 
mece,whohad  lost  her  husband  while  bathmg  in  the  Tyrol, 
''^larly  persecuted  the  young  fellow,  so  that  he  could 
Bcarcely  escape  from  her  attentions.     Young  as  he  was,  he 
even  then  accompanied  singing  in  a  manner  only  to  be  met 
^th  amonjTst  the  older  and  more  thorough  musicians  who 
possessed  that  especial  gift.    At  Konigsberg  the  orchestral 
?^*5*Senaent  of  the  piano  was  an  unknown  thing,  and  even 
m  BcThn  I  had  as  yet  had  no  opportunity  of  admiring  this 
wui  and  facility  in  any  one.    That  man  was  considered  a 
'try  respectable  musician  who  played  from  the  printed  copy 
fw»  more,  and  thus  helped  the  singer  now  and  then ;  but 
^"0  was  able  to  enrich  the  slender  piano-forte  acompani- 


ment  with  octave  basses  and  full  chords,  of  course  stood  in 
a  much  higher  position.  Such  a  gifted  bein^  was  Felix, 
even  at  that  time ;  and  in  the  duet  between  Florestan  and 
Leonora,  which  he  accompanied,  he  astonished  me  in  the 
passage  ^*  Du  wieder  nun  in  meinen  Armen,  o  Gott ! "  by 
the  way  In  which  he  represented  the  violoncello  and  the 
contre-basso  parts  on  the  piano,  playing  them  two  octaves 
apart.  I  afterwards  asked  him  why  he  had  chosen  this 
striking  way  of  rendering  the  passage,  and  he  explained  all 
to  me  in  the  kindest  manner.  How  many  times  since  haa 
that  duet  been  sung  in  Berlin  to  the  piano-forte,  but  how 
rarely  has  it  been  accompanied  in  such  a  manner !  In  the 
winter  of  1824-25  I  was  quite  at  home  in  the  Mendelssohns' 
house ;  that  is  to  say,  I  made  my  appearance  there  every 
Sunday  morning  at  the  musical  entertainments,  and  was 
always  invited  to  their  evening  parties,  as  a  singer  to  be 
reckoned  upon,  and  as  one  always  ready  to  take  a  part  in 
the  dance.  At  the  malinees'\  became  by  degrees  personally 
acquainted  with  all  the  musicians  of  importance  m  Berlin. 
Men,  such  as  Lanska,  who  had  instructed  both  Felix  and 
his  sister  Fanny  (Fanny  Mendelssohn  at  this  time  played 
more  brilliantly  than  her  brother  Felix),  WoUank  (council* 
lor  of  justice,  and  the  composer  of  many  well-known  songs), 
and  Earl  Friedrich  Zelter,  almost  alone  marked  that  heavy 
period  of  Berlin's  musical  history,  during  which  time  no 
creative  talent  of  any  importance  appeared.  Simultano- 
ously,  however,  with  Uie  recall  of  Spontini  firom  Paris,  three 
stars  arose,  and  the  whole  attention  of  the  musical  world 
was  directed  to  the  native  genius  of  Berlin,  in  the  persons 
of  Ludwig  Berger,  Bemhard  Klein,  and  Felix  Mendelssohn, 
all  in  the  different  ages  of  life. 

I  very  seldom  missed  one  of  those  interesting  gatherings 
at  the  Neue  Promenade,  where,  besides  the  greater  compo- 
sitions, which  were  henceforth  studied  under  Bero^er's  guid- 
ance, the  newest  works  of  the  wonderful  boy  Felix  were 
regularly  played  over  —  mostly  sets  of  symphonies  for 
stringed  instruments  with  piano-forte  accompaniment  —  by 
a  small  number  selected  firom  the  royal  chambeivmusicians. 
Prof.  Zelter,  with  whom  Felix  had  studied  counterpoint, 
was  his  most  eager  auditor,  and  at  the  same  time  his  most 
severe  censor.  More  than  once  after  the  performance,  I  my- 
self have  heard  Zelter  call  out  in  a  loud  voice  to  his  pupil 
that  several  alterations  were  necessary,  whereupon,  without 
saying  a  word,  Felix  would  quietly  fold  up  the  score,  and 
before  the  next  Sunday  he  would  go  over  it,  and  then  play 
tiie  composition  with  tne  desired  corrections.  In  these  rooms 
also,  before  the  family  removed  to  Leipzi^er  Strasse,  a  three- 
act  comic  opera  was  performed,  all  the  characters  being  ap- 
portioned and  the  dialogue  read  out  at  the  piano.  The 
libretto  for  **  The  Uncle  from  Boston "  was  written  by 
a  young  physician.  Dr.  Caspar,  who  afterwards  became  a 
famous  man.  £very  one  who  came  in  contact  with  him  had 
something  to  relate  of  his  wit,  and  I  remember  even  now 
Holtei  telling  me,  when  I  was  at  Riga,  of  the  sparkling  wit- 
ty farewell  speech  addressed .  by  Caspar  to  the  Councillor 
Nernst,  on  the  removal  of  the  latter  as  postmaster-general 
from  Berlin  to  Tilsit.  He  finished  with  "  Depart,  and  the 
peace  of  Tilsit  be  with  you  I " 

Although  the  musical  compositions  of  this  *'  American 
Uncle  "  pleased  all  the  parties  connected  with  it  extremely, 
the  subject  of  it  was  nevertheless  very  weak.  Devrient, 
and  hxsjianceey  Therese  Schlesinger,  Johanna  Zimmermann, 
the  Doctors  Andriesseu  and  Dittmar,  all  took  part  in  this 
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opera.  I  was  also  a  chorus-singer  in  it,  and  from  one  cir^ 
cumstance  this  evening  will  never  be  forgotten  by  me. 
When  the  opera  was  finished,  there  were  the  regular  slices 
of  bread  and  butter,  with  the  usual  addition  of  anchovies, 
cold  meat,  chccs^  &c.  Edward  Rietz  and  myself  were  en- 
joying our  portion,  when  Felix,  who  was  going  the  round 
of  the  room  to  thank  all  the  singers  personally,  stopped  be- 
fore us  to  ask  how  we  were  faring  in  the  way  of  refreshment. 
I  showed  him  my  share  of  the  spoil. 

"  And  which  do  you  consider  your  dux  f "  (the  leading, 
principal  subject)  he  asked ;  "  and  which  is  your  comes  f  " 
(the  secondary  theme^ 

"  Well,  of  course  I  consider  my  bread  and  butter  my 
duxr 

^*  Oh,  no,"  said  he ;  "a  guest  must  always  regard  his  bread 
and  butter  as  only  the  comes" 

Just  as  he  had  uttered  this  little  sally,  Zelter's  voice  re- 
sounded through  the  room  :  — 

"  Felix,  come  here." 

The  old  gentleman  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room  with 
a  brimming  glass  in  his  hand,  and  whilst  every  one  was 
listening  intently,  he  said :  "  Felix,  you  have  hitherto  only 
been  an  apprentice ;  from  to-day  you  are  an  assistant,  and 
now  work  on  till  you  become  a  master." 

Therewith  he  gave  him  a  tap  on  the  cheek,  as  if  he  were 
dubbing  him  a  knight,  and  then  the  whole  party  pressed  for- 
ward to  congratulate  the  affected  and  astonished  parents,  as 
well  as  Felix,  who  pressed  his  old  master's  hand  warmly 
more  than  once.  This  is  one  of  those  scenes  that  can 
never  be  effaced  from  one's  memory.  It  made  such  a  pow- 
erful impression  on  me  that  I  wrote  the  following  day  to  my 
guardian  to  ask  if  I  mi^ht  become  a  pupil  of  Zelter's,  and 
by  his  help  rise  to  the  mgher  grades.  This  permission  I 
certainly  received,  but  how  different  anticipation  is  to  reali- 
ty !  Zelter  was  a  whimsical  old  fellow,  to  whom  it  was  all 
the  same  whether  his  pupils  were  young  or  old,  gifted  or 
without  talent,  beginners  or  advanced.  All  were  treated 
alike,  except  as  in  the  case  of  Mendelssohn's  private  lessons, 
when  he  really  did  instruct.  I  bore  it  for  half  a  year,  then 
I  could  not  put  up  with  it  any  more,  and  so  I  went  over  to 
Bernhard  Klein,  and  never  had  reason  to  repent  doing  so. 

With  the  removal  ofthe  Mendelssohn  family  from  the  Neue 
Promenade  to  Leipziger  Strasse,  to  the  same  house  where 
our  present  Chamber  of  Deputies  hold  their  sittings,  the 
circle  of  their  acouaintance  was  much  extended,  owing  in  a 
great  measure  to  Felix's  increasing  fame.  Among  the  more 
intimate  acquaintances  may  be  reckoned  Rietz,  Klingemann, 
M  irx,  Franck,  and  Ddvrient.  Rietz,  elder  brother  of  the 
royal  chapel-master  at  Dresden,  was  himself  a  member  of 
the  royal  orchestra,  and  Mendelssohn's  instructor  on  the 
violin.  I  may  safely  say  that  of  all  Felix's  friends  no  one 
loved  him  more  enthusiastically  than  Rietz.  He  was  a  ^ave, 
silent  person,  of  a  middle  size  and  spare  figure,  endowed 
with  a  large  share  of  nose  between  two  fiery  eyes,  and  al- 
ways dressed  in  a  tail-coat  When  the  two  tiriends  were 
together,  the  idea  was  always  suggested  to  me  of  Faust  and 
Mephistopheles,  though  there  was  certainly  little  enough  of 
the  diabolic  in  either  of  them.  Robert  and  Bertram  might 
perhaps  have  been  more  suitable,  but  such  a  connection  had 
not  then  been  proclaimed  by  Scribe  and  Meyerbeer.  Rietz's 
artistic  career  was  early  cut  short  by  the  nerve  of  his  third 
finger  being  injured  during  the  performance  of  "Olympia." 
lie  died  in  1832.  Mendelssohn  has  dedicated  his  famous 
«  Octett  "  to  him. 

Klingemann,  the  son  of  the  well-known  composer  of 
plays,  and  manager  of  the  theatre  at  Brunswick,  made  the 
most  agreeable  impression  upon  me  of  all  Mendelssohn's 
more  intimate  acquaintances.  lie  was  attached  to  the 
Hanoverian  Embassy,  and  was  therefore  admitted  to  the 
hi'^lier  circles  of  society.  Both  his  appearance  and  demean- 
or hail  something  unaffectedly  aristocratic  in  them,  and  in  his 
v.ljole  manner  to  the  ladies  of  the  house  he  was  vastly  su- 
p^Tio^  to  the  other  visitors.  It  always  appeared  to  me  that 
Kliii;xeinann  was  most  correct  in  his  judgment  of  Felix.  He 
did  not  worship  him,  and  it  never  could  have  entered  into 
l:i«*  head  to  rival  him,  for  he  did  not  compose;  he  was 
nc'it!i«T  insensible  to  the  great  qualities  nor  blind  to  the 


weak  points  of  his  young  friend ;  and  that  he  thoroodiljr 
knew  how  to  appreciate  me  strongest  side  of  Mendels^u'^ 
talents  is  shown  in  the  words  which  he  wrote  for  Felix  to 
set  to  music.  A  great  many  songs  which  Mendelssohn  hai 
arranged  have  been  quite  as  well,  perhaps  even  better,  set 
by  other  musicians,  but  no  one  has  ever  yet  succeedt^  in 
surpassing  a  song  of  Mendelssohn's  with  Klingemaun'e 
words ;  it  was  like  two  hearts  beating  with  one  pulsation. 
The  capabilities  of  the  youthfiil  Secretary  to  the  Embassr 
were  certainly  not  equal  to  the  composition  of  opera  libret- 
tos ;  this  was  not,  however,  the  field  on  which  Felix  e^  j* 
earned  any  laurels,  even  when  master  of  his  profession ;  in- 
deed they  never  bloomed  for  him  at  any  time,  as  is  shown 
by  the  production  of  his  opera,  "  The  Wedding  of  Camacho," 
written  in  the  high  tide  of  his  youth.  Klingemann  was  ^ 
eager  supporter  of  the  Berlin  Musical  Times,  which  had 
been  started  in  1824. 

A  ereat  contrast  in  appearance  with  his  colleague  was 
the  editor  of  this  paper,  A.  B.  Marx,  who,  although  be  hid 
had  a  more  thorough  education,  both  as  rec^ards  music  and 
his  profession  as  a  lawyer,  than  either  of  uie  above-named 
gentlemen,  and  far  exceeded  them  in  cutting  sharpness  uf 
mtellect,  yet,  from  his  lack  of  polish  and  manner,  his  nal 
scientific  and  dialectic  superiority  did  not  have  the  happ; 
effect  on  those  around  that  it  would  otherwise  have  done. 
He  quickly  interested  himself  about  persons  and  things,  an  I 
his  sympathy  once  aroused,  there  could  be  no  warmer  nor 
more  skilful  advdcate  than  he.  He  soon  gained  a  mat  in- 
fluence over  Felix,  which  was  often  annoying  to  the  elder 
Mendelssohn ;  but  he  had  his  own  good  reasons  for  not 
abruptly  breaking  off  the  connection.  Marx  was  the  editor 
of  the  Musical  I'imes,  at  that  period  the  only  critical  organ, 
and  therefore  not'  to  be  despised,  especially  as  it  was  sa\>- 
ported  by  many  gifted  friends  of  ike  Mendelssohns.  More- 
over, the  elder  Mendelssohn  was  very  fond  of  contradici 
ing,  and  of  bein^  contradicted ;  and  in  our  Abbe  (as  he 
was  called,- after  his  initials  A.  B.)  he  found  the  right  wri 
of  opponent. 

Midway  between  Klingemann  and  Marx  stood  Dr.  Franckl 
of  Breslau,  possessing  much  of  the  refinement  of  the  former, 
with  more  reserve  of  manner,  and  all  the  liveliness  of  con- 
versation of  the  latter,  with,  however,  less  solidity.  He  had 
a  sound  judgment  in  musical  matters,  and  soon  discorered 
the  weaknesses  in  Spontini's  ^*  Cortez ; "  he  wrote  a  stinging 
article  upon  that  opera  in  1826,  which  was  the  signal  lor  a 
complete  rupture  l>etween  Marx  and  Spontini ;  he  had  only 
armed  his  party  with  spectacles,  and  had  overlooked  man/ 
bright  spots  in  the  opera,  rejecting  the  good  with  Uie  bad. 
Spontini  afterwards  led  the  whole  opposition  against  Men- 
delssohn ;  and  as  previously  there  had  been  little  affinitjr 
between  two  such  different  elements,  any  nearer  approach 
was  now  rendered  impossible. 

In  1849  I  again  met  Franck;  now,  instead  ofthe  life- 
loving,  exuberant  man  that  he  had  been,  a  complete  hypo- 
chondriac. He  still  took  an  eager  interest  in  literature,  and 
was  quite  imbued  with  the  Wagner  mania,  and  sent  me  that 
composer's  "  Nibelungen-Tetralogie."  What  would  M«i- 
delssohn  have  said  to  this,  had  he  been  alive  at  that  time  ? 
Franck  came  to  an  untimely  end  soon  afterwards  in  Lon- 
don ;  but  these  are  painful  recollections,  and  the  circle  ot 
Felix's  Mends  shall  be  concluded  with  the  name  of  Devrienl, 
to  the  truth  of  whose  interesting  book  about  Mendelssohn, 
which  has  lately  appeared,  I  can  vouch.  I  had  frequent 
opportimities  of  meeting  Mendelssohn  at  the  rooms  c^ 
Jonanna  Zimmermann,  the  young  ¥ddow  previously  mon- 
tioned,  who,  although  somewhat  eccentric,  possesse<i  a 
thoroughly  musical  nature;  so  that  Felix  felt  himself 
completely  at  his  ease  in  that  unconstrained  artistic 
atmosphere.  His  own  home  was,  of  course,  much  fre- 
quented by  interesting  and  cfelebrated  people,  but  the  gre*-" 
er  portion  of  them  were  not  musicians.  Foreign  mui^icvl 
celebrities  were,  indeed,  always  hospitably  received,  but  na- 
tive talent  was  very  weakly  represented.  Although  Felix 
was  by  no  means  insensible  to  praise,  he  was  not  at  a'l 
blind  as  to  whether  it  was  given  with  discrimination  or  die 
reverse.  Marx  and  he  were  at  Dehn's  rooms  on  one  occa- 
sion, 1  remember,  and  the  first  part  of  the  evening  we  en.- 
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ployed  ourselves  in  all  sorts  of  fools'  tricks,  such  as  cutting 
out'  figures  with  paper  and  apple-parin^s,  until  Felix  got 
np  and,  unaskeil,  played  on  the  old  piano  till  long  after 
mi'lnight  a  number  of  his  own  and  other  compositions. 
This  gave  him  more  real  satisfaction  than  on  many  an  oc- 
casion at  his  parents'  house,  where,  with  a  first-rate  Broad- 
wood  at  his  command,  he  had  a  lar^e  but  very  mixed  audi- 
ence. I  well  recollect  a  lady  rRahel  Varnhagen)  asking 
him  for  the  A-Minor  iiigue  of  Bach's.  "  If  I  had  played 
some  variations  of  Czerny's,  it  would  have  been  all  the 
same  to  her,"  he  remarked  to  me  afterwards.  Such  an  un- 
congenial assembly  was  never  to  be  found  at  Madame  Zim- 
mermann's;  there  all  participated  equally,  listening  and 
'performing ;  and  I  have  never  heard  Felix  extemporize 
oetter  than  at  this  house,  where  he  was  conscious  of  being 
thoroughly  understood. 

Before  I  left  Berlin  in  March,  1828, 1  was  present  at  the 
first  performance  of  the  overture  to  the  "Midsummer 
Ni'^ht's  Dream,"  conducted  by  Mendelssohn  himself,  with  a 
fiili  orchestra,  at  his  father's  house.  This  work  certainly 
contains  the  germ  and  bloom  of  all  Mendelssohn's  compo- 
sitions, and  tlie  CTand  chorus  of  St.  Paul,  "  Mache  dir  auf, 
werde  Licht,"  alone  deserves  to  be  put  by  its  side. 

In  May,  1830,  Mendelssohn  visited  me  in  Leipzig,  where 
I  was  officiating  as  director  of  music,  at  what  was  then  the 
Hieatre  Royal.  He  had  just  returned  from  London,  and 
having  attained  his  one-and-twentieth  year,  was  about  to 
commence  his  travels  through  Italy,  to  which  we  (ire  in- 
debted for  that  interesting  coUection  of  letters,  which  afford 
BO  deep  an  insight  into  a  real  poetic  and  musical  nature.  I 
invited  him,  with  Marschner,  who  was  then  busy  on  his 
latest  work,  "  The  Templar  and  the  Jewess,"  to  come  to 
my  house  the  following  evening,  and  I  quickly  asked  a  few 
Other  celebrities  to  meet  him ;  in  spite  of  the  party  being 
of  the  ill-omened  number  of  thirteen,  we  were  most  ani- 
mated, and  every  thina  went  ofiT  admirably  until  the  time 
arrived  for  my  grand  finale.  A  present  I  had  received 
same  time  back  of  some  rare  old  wine  of  a  celebrated  vin- 
tage, all  covered  with  cobwebs  and  dust  and  dirt  of  half  a 
centunr,  was  to  be  brought  forward  on  a  certain  sign  from 
me.  The  auspicious  moment  arrived,  the  maid  put  fresh 
glasses  on  the  table  and  disappeared,  and  I  prepared  the 
minds  of  my  guests  for  the  monstrous  sight  they  were  about 
to  see  by  drawing  an  exaggerated  picture  of  its  horrors. 
In  the  midst  of  my  flourishing  address,  the  maid  walked  in, 
and  placed  on  the  table  four  brightly-scoured,  shining  bot^ 
ties,  exactly  resembling  those  containing  that  agreeable  vin 
ordinaire  called  "  Kutscher;  "  mark,  seal,  label,  all  had  dis- 
appeared, had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  principle,  "  Cleanli- 
ness is  next  to  godliness."  My  disgust  can  be  well  imagined. 
Fortunately,  our  palates  bore  testimony  to  the  excellency 
of  the  wine,  and  so  my  friend  Kistner's  honor  was  retrieved 

On  the  2d  of  June,  1830, 1  received  the  following  letter 
from  Mendelssohn,  dated  fh)m  Weimar :  — 

"  Dear  Dorn,  —  Herewith  follows  my  symphony,  very 
punctually,  and  sti|l  in  time  I  hope  to  be  copied  out,  stud- 
ied, and  performed  by  the  day  before  yesterday.  Serious- 
ly, however,  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  could  not  fulfil  my 
promise.  You  always  declared  you  knew  how  it  would  be, 
out  I  can  assure  you  I  had  quite  made  up  my  mind  to  do 
it,  and  the  very  first  day  of  my  arrival  here  I  began  the  neces- 
sary corrections  in  the  score,  which  soon  became  so  numer- 
ous that  I  had  to  take  away  much  of  the  old  part,  and  to  add 
to  the  last  portion.  K  the  copyist  recommended  to  me  had 
kept  his  promise,  you  would  even  then  have  had  the  sym- 
phony in  time  but  he  put  me  ofi'  fix>m  day  to  day,  and  here  I 
nave  been  fourteen  instead  of  four  days.  It  comes  at  last,  you 
see,  and  perhaps  you  will  look  through  it  and  communi- 
cate with  MarschncB  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  abbrevia- 
tions in  the  last  part;  when  you  have  had  enough  of  it, 
which  I  am  afraid  yill  be  very  soon,  will  you  kiuilly  for- 
ward it  to  Madame  Hensel.  Perhaps  it  is  as  well  for  some 
reasons  that  the  j)erformance  has  been  postponed,  for  it  oc- 
curred to  me  afterwanls  that  the  choral  part  and  the  oilier 
Catholicisms  would  have  a  strange  appearance  in  a  theatre, 
and  that  a  Reformation  song  would  not  sound  very  well  at 


Whitsuntide.  In  short,  I  am  an  optimist.  Bepiember  me 
very  warmly  to  Marschner,  and  thank  him  for  his  many 
kindnesses,  and  for  the  enjoyment  he  has  afforded  me  by 
Ids  beautiful  compositions.  I  mean  to  write  him  a  long  mu- 
sical letter  as  soon  as  I  ^t  to  Munich.  Farewell,  and  think 
of  me  always  kindly.       xours,  &c., 

"Felix  Mendelssohn." 

That  I  have  never  ceased  to  do. 

On  the  ISth  of  September,  1848,  Robert  Schumann 
celebrated  the  birthday  of  his  wife  Clara.  I  appeared  as 
an  unexpected  guest  at  the  breakfast-table,  where,  besides 
David  and  Griitzmacher,  I  met  Mendelssohn  again  af^er 
thirteen  years.  When  we  had  partaken  of  a  bountiful 
repast,  we  had  a  succession  of  musical  enjoyments.  Schu- 
mann surprised  his  wife  with  a  new  trio,  which  was  in- 
stantly tried,  and  Felix  produced  as  his  present  "The 
Spring  Song,"  and  played  it  for  the  first  time.  This  beau- 
tiful piece  is  the  pearl  of  the  fiflh  book  of  his  "  Lieder  ohne 
Worte,"  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  dedicated  to  Madame 
Schumann.  The  little  company  was  so  enraptured  with  it 
that  the  composer  had  to  repeat  it  twice.  It  was  a  worthy 
conclusion  to  the  celebration  of  the  day. 

The  next  day  I  dined  at  Councillor  Frege's,  and  again 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mendelssohn,  who  even  dur- 
ing the  dessert  placed  himself  at  the  piano  and  gave  us 
some  of  his  beautiful  sonp:s,  which  were  sung  with  full 
appreciation  by  Livia  Gerhardt,  the  celebrated  singer. 
My  third  and  last  day  at  Leipzig  was  devoted  to  my  friend 
Pctschke,  who  had  assembled  a  little  party  in  honor  of 
Mendelssuhn,  who  seemed  to  be  as  much  at  his  ease  as  he 
had  formerly  been  as  a  young  man  in  the  house  of  Johanna 
Zimmermann.  Petschke  had  asked  me  to  bring  some  of 
my  own  compositions  with  me,  and  I  found  some  attentive 
listeners  to  my  "  Schoffen  von  Paris."  Mendelssohn,  how- 
ever, greatly  surprised  me  by  declaring  he  already  knew 
one  of  the  airs  I  had  played,  and  seating  himself  at  the 

Eiano,  went  through  ten  or  twelve  bars,  where  certainly  the 
armonies  of  my  air  occurred,  although  I  failed  to  recognize 
where  I  had  heard  them  before.  "  Why,  you  do  not  know 
your  own  composition  aprain  ?  "  said  Mendelssohn ;  "  that  is 
the  final  chorus  to  *  Tlie  Magician  and  Monster.'  "  That  was 
a  melodrama  for  which  I  had  written  the  music,  and  which 
Mendelssolin  had  liked  at  the  time,  and  of  which  now, 
sixteen  years  later,  he  could  remember  chords  tliat  ha<l 
long  since  passed  from  my  mind.  "When  I  expre«seii 
astonishment  at  his  memory,  he  said,  in  a  very  gratifyin'j: 
manner,  "  It  is  only  good  melodies  we  should  endeavor  to 
retain." 

I  fear  that  the  musical  festival  at  Cologne,  which  gave 
rise  to  so  much  unpleasantness  between  the  heads  of  the 
various  musical  societies,  also  caused  a  coldness  between 
Mendelssohn  and  myself;  I  could  not,  in  the  interest  of  m  v 
party,  approve  of  all  the  measures  which  were  carried  out, 
and  I  fear  my  conduct  was  represented  to  him  in  a  manne.- 
calculated  to  wound.  Unfortunately,  I  had  neither  tiiu; 
nor  opportunity,  during  his  twelve-hours'  stay,  to  explain  ;o 
him  tne  Cologne  comedy  of  "  party  faction,"  so  I  am  afrai  i 
that  he  parted  from  me  with  resentment  in  his  heart,  whi'>t 
my  admiration  for  his  genius,  profound  knowledge,  nob  i* 
striving,  and  great  lovableness  always  remained  the  samr. 

On  5ie  9th  of  November,  1847,  five  days  after  Mendel- 
sohn's death,  I  directed  the  second  winter  concert  :  t 
Cologne,  and,  amidst  the  universal  sympathy  and  expre- 
sion  of  the  deepest  grief,  tlie  solemn  chorus  from  St.  Pa  .1 
was  introduced :  "  Behold,  we  reckon  those  happy  wl) » 
have  endured;  for  though  the  body  die,  yet  will  the  soul 
live  forever." 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  TRAVEL. 

BY  HENRY  KINGSLEY. 

We  allow  most  entirely  that  the  individual  influence  of 
travelle»l  men  is  rapidly  decreasing  ;  but  we  asscit  iu  dw 
stronirest  manner  that  the  new  habit  of  continuous  travel 
is  exoreir^ing,  on  this  nation  at  all  events,  a  wonderl'ul  in- 
fluence, which  seems  to  us  very  good.     In  old  times,  a  man 
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who  had  been  to  the  First  Cataract  was  a  lion  in  public 
and  a  bore  in  private  life.  Now  a  man  might  as  well  try 
to  give  himself  airs  from  havingbeen  to  Al^rfeldy  as  from 
having  been  to  Melbourne.  Thirty  years  ago  the  Geo- 
graphical Society  would  have  listened  patiently  to  a  man 
who  had  gone  up  the  Mississippi ;  now  you  require  a  pun- 
dit who  has  been  over  the  Great  Steppe  to  keep  them  in- 
terested. A  man  admits  with  something  like  a  blush  that 
he  has  never  been  to  Rome,  though  he  may  have  been  to 
New  York.  A  friend  told  us  the  other  day,  that  when 
comparing  notes  with  a  traveller  who  had  been  where  he 
had  not,  he  always  ^'  shut  him  up"  with  Sedan ;  no  one  ever 
went  there  before  the  battle. 

Our  fathers  had  always  a  great  idea  of  the  grand  tour, 
and  they  were  most  perfectly  right.  The  old  grand  tour 
was  done  by  the  governing  classes,  mostly  by  men  who 
were  destined  for  Parliament ;  and  even  in  the  days  when 
all  continental  nations  were  despotic,  save  one,  this  did  our 
ruling  classes  a  great  deal  of  good.  We  are  not  aware  of 
any  despotic  nations  now  in  Europe,  save  those  of  Russia 
and  Turkey ;  and  so  our  young  statesmen  have  more  oppor^ 
tunities  for  comparing  difTerent  degrees  in  freedom  tnan 
their  fathers  had :  in  uie  last  century  we  were  the  only  free 
nation  in  Europe  (and  not  so  very  free  either)  except  the 
Swiss;  now  finee  or  partly  free  institutions  are  the  rule 
everywhere,  and  we  can  watch  their  working  by  a  fort- 
night's journey.  Surely,  if  any  nation  could  get  good  ex- 
perience of  the  working  of  the  institutions  of  other  coun- 
tries, that  nation  should  be  the  British,  who  travel  more 
than  any  others.  Let  us  hope  that  this  nation  will  have 
the  wisdom  to  profit  by  these  experiences. 

K  a  man  without  any  particular  prejudices  will  take  the 
trouble  to  travel  now,  he  may  see  an  enormous  deal  for 
three  hundred  pounds,  aud  reflect  thereon  for  the  rest  of 
his  life ;  but  then  a  traveller  must  get  the  habit  of  political 
thought  before  he  starts,  or  he  may  as  well  go  to  the  top  of 
the  Duke  of  York's  monument  and  survey  London.  Eng- 
lishmen more  than  Scotchmen  have,  for  instance,  the  ab- 
surd idea  that  when  they  have  crossed  the  nineteen  miles 
from  Dover  to  Calais,  they  are  in  a  country  as  remote  from 
them  as  China ;  one  of  the  influences  of  travel  is  to  dissi- 
pate this  idea.  Certainly,  the  English  do  not  as  a  general 
rule  speak  French,  and  it  is  an  uncommonly  rare  thing  to 
find  a  Frenchman  who  can  speak  English  or  Grerman  for 
social  purposes,  although,  if  it  is  worth  their  while,  the 
French  will  so  far  yield  to  the  Teutonic  nations  as  to  speak 
their  languages.  Yet  the  wants  of  the  lower  classes  in  the 
two  countries  are  much  the  same,  and  the  wonderful  Inteiv 
national  Society  has  found  that  out,  and  is  perfectly  aware 
that  it  has  a  terribly  large  trump  in  its  hand.  A  travelled 
man  has  infinitely  more  chance  of  giving  an  honest  opinion 
on  thia  great  and  very  strange  fact  of  the  International 
Society,  than  one  who  has  only  read  the  newspapers ;  the 
majority  of  men  now,  who  want  to  find  out  the  simple  truth 
about  matters,  must  be  travellers  who  know  foreign  lan- 
g^uages,  and  who  must  be  connected  tvith  no  newspaper. 
Uur  newspapers  are  the  most  liberal  and  outspoken  in  Eu- 
rope ;  but  a  man  who  is  connected  with  a  newspaper  is  not 
exactly  free,  deny  it  who  can.  Any  ordinary  traveller, 
however,  can  have  his  opinions  inserted  in  any  decent 
newspaper  in  the  form  of  a  letter ;  therefore  we  urge  that 
some  of  our  most  valuable  contributors  to  our  newspapers 
are  the  great  unpaid,  who  are  not  bound  down  to  give  us 
either  the  obverse  or  the  reverse  of  the  medal. 

There  is  nothing  for  a  traveller  so  good  as  viva-voce  con- 
versations with  foreigners ;  not  with  a  foreigner,  but  with 
many  intelligent  foreigners,  as  many  as  possible.  Our 
countrymen  are  nearly  as  bad  as  the  French  in  this  respect ; 
they  will  only  get  introductions  to  men  of  their  own  modes 
of  thouu;ht,  and  not  to  their  oiDponents.  Suppose  that  a  reg- 
ular''  Knickerbocker"  New  York  gentleman  were  to  come 
to  England,  and  associate  entirely  with  old  Whige  and  Con- 
servatives, his  opinion  would  not  be  of  any  extraordinary 
value  with  regard  to  the  state  of  parties  in  England. 
Suppose,  again,'  that  an  extreme  American  radical  should 
ei;uic  to  England,  and  asscxiiate  solely  with  English  ex- 
licinists,  would  his  opinion  of  the  temper  of  the  country 


or  the  balance  of  power  be  one  whit  better  ?  We  suppose 
here  the  case  that  the  representatives  of  the  two  nadons 
speak  the  same  language.  What  must  it  be  in  the  cue 
where  the  traveller,  like  nine  Frenchmen  out  of  ten,  can 
speak  no  language  but  his  own  ?  Look  at  the  French  dep- 
utation to  Ireland  the  other  day,  and  how  they  were  sent 
away  with  a  most  dangerously  false  idea  about  the  position 
of  affairs ;  travelled  men  would  have  been  much  more  cau- 
tious than  those  .extremely  puzzled  gentlemen.  A  foreign 
traveller  should  have  no  foreign  politics,  but  should  most 
certainly  understand  three  languages  before  he  can  express 
an  opinion  on  the  balance  of  parties  abroad. 

It  may  be  said  that  no  foreigner  can  understand  the  pol- 
itics of  a  foreign  country,  but  tms  is  quite  an  error.  Some  • 
of  the  shrewdest  judges  of  the  state  of  parties  in  Engknd 
are  quiet,  not  political,  Americans.  The  Americans  are  not 
so  very  far  wiser  than  other  people ;  but  their  travellers 
come  very  much  of  a  class  without  any  strong  prejudices, 
and  they  mostly  speak  both  English  and  French;  conse- 
quently it  is  very  hard  to  find  a  man  who  understands 
European  politics  better  than  a  highly  educated  American. 
European  politics  are  a  mere  game  of  chess  to  them,  at 
which  they  are  on-lookers,  and  consequently  they  are  the 
best  umpires.  0,  si  sic  omnes !  We  this  last  year  have 
been  holding  high  words  between  ourselves  about  the  Ger« 
mans  and  the  French.  Some  of  us  had  been  most  in  Ger- 
many, and  some  of  us  more  in  France.  Those  who  had 
been  at  school  with  Fritz  at  Bonn  were  Cierman;  those 
who  had  been  to  school  with  Alphonse  at  Dieppe  were 
Firench.  As  for  argument,  there  was  none  among  tne  main 
of  us.  The  artistic  and  hsdf  Roman-catholic  Bavarians  who 
burnt  Bazeilles  were  denounced  fiercely  by  the  French  par- 
ty among  us  as  the  Protestant  hordes  of  Irussia ;  while  the 
almost  entirely  ignorant  and  brutish  peasants  of  France 
were  described  as  perishing  in  defence  of  the  most  highly 
civilized  country  in  the  world  —  France.  On  the  other 
hand,  that  small  part  of  the  great  untravelled,  who  hong 
by  Germany,  overstated  their  case  quite  as  badly.  Surely, 
a  little  more  travel,  and  a  little  more  knowledge  of  lan- 
guage, would  enable  our  countrymen  to  see  that  neither 
Frenchmen  nor  Germans  were  cowards  or  ruffians.  A  trav- 
elled American  could  judge  of  the  question  quite  well; 
while  we  were  blinded  with  political  passion.  He  would 
never  have  called  the  highly-educatea  army  of  Germany, 
the  most  truculent  of  which  were  the  men  of  Munich,  the 
fellow-citizens  of  Kaulbach  and  Piloty,  a  horde  of  ignorant 
barbarians ;  nor  could  he,  on  the  other  hand,  have  called 
the  French  cowards.  One  incident  of  French  heroism  is 
too  beautilul  to  be  lost.  Outside  Paris  a  regiment  of  Ger- 
man cavalry  was  opposed  to  a  regiment  of  t  rench  cavalry 
of  splendid  appearance,  with  scarlet  breeches  and  kepi^ 
and  long  snow-white  cloaks.  With  a  "  Hoch  !  "  the  dark- 
blue,  travel-stained  Germans  went  at  them :  the  pretty 
French  regiment  was  scattered  to  the  winds  at  once,  and 
then  the  Germans  heard  from  their  prisoners  what  regiment 
this  was.  It  consisted  of  shopboys  and  counter-jumpers, 
who  had  been  dressed  up  like  that  and  put  on  horses  which 
they  could  not  ride,  and  aller  a  fortnight's  drill  told  to 
fight.  They  had  done  their  best,  and  this  nation  which 
bred  them  are  no  cowards.  We  happen  to  consider  these 
boys  in  white  cloaks  and  red  breecdies  quite  as  great  he- 
roes as  the  splendid  fellows  who  rode  them  down.  Ue 
have  no  shrieks  over  the  matter,  simply  because  we  happen 
to  know  both  Max  and  Louis  very  well,  and  we  have  associ- 
ated with  them,  and  learned  to  love  them  both  very  dearly. 
AVe  had  to  attend  on  Max  and  Louis  last  summer,  after 
they  had  fallen  out,  when  they  were  both  in  bed  side  by 
side  with  their  heads  broken.  We  asked  the  German  doc- 
tor what  proportion  of  French  there  were  in  the  bam ;  and 
he  said  that  he  could  not  tell  us,  he  o^ly  spoke  to  them  inj 
dividually  in  either  language.  "  But  the  sister  will  know,' 
he  said  with  beaming  eyes.  And  the  sister  told  us  that 
she  did  not  know ;  lor  these  men  were  the  worst  cases  out 
of  the  trenches,  and  they  had  been  hurried  up  only  yester^ 
day  ;  for  Bazaine  was  expected  on  us  every  hour,  and  their 
uniforms  were  left  behind.  "  Some  are  Crerman  and  some 
French ;  but,  Herr,  I  cannot  tell  you  exactly  as  to  numbers. 
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One  thing  is  certain,  that  all  my  pretty  men  must  die  if 
Bazaine  makes  another  dash  at  us ;  so  whether  they  are 
German  or  French,  it  does  not  matter.  His  outposts  are 
only  two  miles  off,  and  I  shall  lose  them  all  if  he  beats  us 
past  here."  Now  here,  I  claim,  was  a  travelled  woman. 
She  was  a  German,  and  by  her  dress  I  believe  a  Protestant ; 
hnt  the  men  were  all  alike  to  her  in  their  common  misfor^ 
tune.  She  had  only  travelled  into  that  land  of  ghastly  hor- 
rors called  Lorraine ;  but  she  had  learned  something,  —  that 
the  nationality  or  the  religion  of  a  naked  and  ruined  man 
mattered  nothing  in  the  sight  of  the  Crod  she  worshipped. 

We  wish  to  iflustrate  now,  you  see,  the  fact  that  travel, 
in  its  most  hideous  and  horrible  form,  that  of  war,  does 
some  tenth  part  of  good  in  proportion  to  its  unutterable 
evils.  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  find  words  sufficient  to 
overrate  my  detestation  of  war,  unless  some  great  principle 
is  to  be  gained  by  war.  Looking  at  it  in  that  light,  some 
will  say  that  no  principle  was  gained  by  the  late  war ;  but 
let  that  pass.  War  has  this  mly-millionth  part  of  good  in 
it,  that,  if  it  is  decently  conducted,  it  throws  men  in  a 
domestic  manner  against  people  of  whom  they  previously 
knew  nothing.  This  last  war  has  caused  the  Germans  to 
travel  into  France  to  the  amount  of  about  seven  hundred 
thousand  men.  This  generation  of  Germans  has  never  been 
there  before.  The  affair  went  for  the  Germans,  and  the 
sons  of  the  men  of  Jena  found  themselves  conquerors  of 
France.  It  was  necessary  that  they  should  stay  there 
among  a  violently  irritated  population  —  the  most  easily 
irritated  population  in  the  world,  as  some  say.  What  do 
they  find  f  That,  on  the  whole,  the  French  have  behaved 
very  well,  and  that  the  only  reason  why  the  French  have 
not  fraternized  with  them,  arises  firom  a  sense  of  national 
dignity,  for  which  the  Germans  never  gave  them  credit 
before.  They  are  "  Blitz  Franzoren "  no  longer.  What 
do  the  French  gain  by  this  occupation,  if  their  newspapers 
will  let  them  gain  any  thing  ?  They  gain  that  they  must 
have  a  settled  and  strong  government  of  some  sort,  —  most 
likely  republican  in  the  real  sense,  —  and  that  a  nation 
hardly  their  eaual  in  point  of  numbers  can  conquer  them 
(for  it  is  little  less)  by  self-sacrifice  and  organization.  Then 
mey  find,  or  we  hope  they  find,  that  the  German,  with  his 
superior  education,  his  family,  and  his  religion  of  obedience 
to  death  to  his  sacramentum  militare,  makes  a  better  soldier 
than  the  Frenchman,  with  all  his  wild  dash  and  valor. 
The  French  people  also  will  (or  may)  learn  in  time  that 
the  majority  of  their  newspapers  mislead  them  in  the  most 
gross  and  shameless  way,  as  we  can  testify  by  constant 
perusal  of  them,  as  to  the  Germans.  If  this  raid  of  the 
Germans  into  France  can  teach  the  French  to  insist  on 
proper  education,  other  than  that  of  the  Christian  Brothers 
and  priests,  it  will  have  done  some  good.  Our  hopes  are 
not  strong  on  this  point;  the  average  Frenchman  is  too 
hopelessly  besotted.  But,  at  all  events,  the  journey  of  the 
G^mans  into  France  will  leave  some  good  behind  it.  It  is 
impossible,  or  it  would  be  impossible  with  any  man  but  a 
Frenchman,  that  an  occupation  of  Teutons  of  one  year's 
length  should  leave  no  fruit  behind  it  save  that  of  hate. 
Surely  there  are  some  Frenchmen  who  can  see  that  if  things 
go  on  as  they  did  last  year,  France  will  become  as  great  a 
nuisance  as  Mexico.  But  some  Frenchmen  will  neither 
travel  nor  learn,  and  in  that  fact  lies  a  terrible  and  always 
existing  danger  for  Europe. 

A  man  may  be  no  Internationalist.  He  may  think  that 
each  nation  should,  if  possible,  wash  their  dirty  linen  at 
home.  He  may  think  that  the  masters  have,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  best  notion  of  what  they  can  afford  to  pay  ;  and, 
in  fact,  he  may  think  that  the  masters  are  generally  in  the 
right  in  most  cases,  and  the  workmen  are  ouen  the  screws, 
and  not  the  masters.  He  may  think  that  this,  however,  is 
a  matter  which  is  capable  of  infinite  discussion,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  a  great  battle  between  labor  and  capital  is 
imminent,  in  which  labor,  with  good  oenerals,  will  win  quite 
as  much  as  it  ought  to  win ;  that  if  they  win  more,  they  are 
ruined.  He  may  say  that  the  masters  have  made  a  most 
foolkh  mistake  at  ihe  very  beginning,  and  have  played 
straight  into  the  hands  of  the  international  Society,  by 
invitmg  foreign  workmen  over  here.    It  is  a  Saarbriick  for 


them ;  let  them  mind  that  it  is  not  a  Sedan :  they  have  sent 
away  five  or  six  hundred  propagandists  from  the  English 
trades-unions  —  that  is  all  they  have  done  by  their  move ; 
and  as  sure  as  there  are  apples  in  Devonshire,  they  will 
reap  what  they  have  sown  sooner  or  later.  These  men 
have  been  sent  back  with  money  in  their  pockets,  to  tell 
the  countries  from  which  they  came  that  the  trades-unions 
are  all-powerful.  The  masters,  says  our  imaginary  friend, 
in  reality  made  the  first  practical  move  in  Internationalism. 
Had  they  taken  the  trouble  to  travel  more  among  the 
working-classes  abroad,  it  is  possible  they  would  not  have 
made  it. 

While  thinking  of  these  above  sentiments  of  my  friend, 
I  came  back  to  Max  and  Louis,  and  to  the  eternal  hatred 
between  the  Latins  and  the  Teutons,  a  thing  which  I  do 
not  believe  will  last  forever  if  travelling  goes  on.  Max 
was  brought  from  Pomerania  to  fight  in  the  cause  of  a  united 
Germany,  which  he  did  most  nobly  on  the  ^reat  day  of  St. 
Privat ;  on  the  other  hand,  Louis  was  brought  from  Brittany 
and  Alphonse  from  Languedoc,  to  fi^ht  for  a  general  thing* 
called  France ;  they,  too,  fought  well,  and  all  three  were 
wounded  and  housed  in  the  chfiteau  at  Briey,  where  I  first 
saw  them.  The  Grermans  had  taken  all  the  tobacco ;  but 
when  I  heard  that  there  were  three  convalescents  at  the 
chateau,  I  took  my  private  stock  there.  There  were  two 
French  and  one  German  among  the  vines.  Max,  the 
German,  the  only  educated  one  of  the  three,  was 
lying  with  his  head  in  Louis  the  French  lad's  lap, 
and  Louis  was  feeding  him  with  grapes  while  he  trans- 
lated the  Kdlnische  Zeiiung  into  Frenci.  Will  those  two 
boys  ever  fight  against  one  another  again  ?  I  say  no ;  they 
are  itvoi.  It  will  come  some  day  —  not  yet  —  when  it 
would  be  dangerous  for  any  king  who  depends  on  his  throne 
for  the  principle  of  nationality  to  let  his  people  see  much 
of  other  peoples;  but  this  power  is  passing  outof  tlie  hands 
of  all  pnnccs,  presidents,  and  parliaments.  The  time  will 
come  when  Louis  and  Max  will  fight  together  for  a  cause, 
and  not  for  a  name.  Max  fought  for  a  cause,  and  has 
travelled  and  learned :  if  Emperor  William  thinks  that  Max 
is  the  same  man  he  was  before  he  went  to  France  on  his 
errand,  then  Emperor  William  will  find  himself  very  much 
mistaken.  It  is  possible,  looking  at  all  things  as  well  as 
one  can  without  tarther  facts,  that  this  last  expedition  of 
Germany  to  France  will  have  an  "  influence  of  travel " 
(dare  we  say  the  word  ?)  not  quite  contemplated  by  the  great 
Bismarck  himself.  Max  has  lain  wounded  for  months 
among  the  sons  of  the  great  French  Revolution. 

But  let  us  get  on  to  far  pleasanter  matters.  Look  at  the 
wonderfully  genial  influence  which  recent  travel  has  bred 
between  the  peoples  of  England  and  of  America.  Eleven 
years  ago  the  Civil  War  in  America  began,  and  the  feeling 
at  first  was  most  favorable  to  the  Northern  States.  Then, 
in  consequence  possibly  of  the  action  of  Capt.  Wilkes,  pos- 
sibly of  the  suciden  loss  of  cotton,  possibly  of  the  very  ill- 
advised  speeches  of  Mr.  Cassius  M.  Clay,  the  feeling  turned 
against  the  North,  until  in  1860-Gl  it  was  hard  to  find  a 
man  in  society  who  was  not  more  or  less  a  Southern  sym- 
pathizer. One  band  of  men,  however,  were  generally  sym- 
pathizers with  the  North,  and  those  were  the  men  who  had 
travelled  in  America.  At  one  time  tliere  were  only  three 
journals  of  great  note  who  were  on  the  Northern  siie,  the 
Slavy  the  Daily  News,  and  the  Spectator  —  we  can  remem- 
ber no  others.  Since  then  the  journey  to  America  has  be- 
come popular,  nay  fashionable;  and  look  at  the  change  of 
tone  wliich  has  been  produced  by  it.  Year  by  year  the  two 
nations  have  been  drawing  closer  an<l  closer  to  one  another. 
Tlie  Americans  are  proud  of  us,  they  always  were ;  but  now 
we  are  growing  proud  of  them.  Some  people  tell  us  thnt 
in  one  hundred  years  our  coal  will  be  exhausted,  and  tliat 
we  shall  be  an  agricultural  people  of  about  twenty-five 
millions.  Let  It  be  so,  if  God  wills  it,  but  we  shall  still  look 
on  America  with  her  100,000  millions  with  pride.  A  knowl- 
edc^e  of  them,  gained  by  intercommunication,  has  removed  all 
jealousy ;  and  if  they  are  to  be  more  powerful  than  our- 
selves, we  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowinoj  that  they  are 
carrying  fireedom  and  civilization  wherever  they  go.    Every 
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traveller  who  goes  to  America  brings  back  a  new  message 
of  peace.     Eleven  years  ago  it  was  all  anger  between  us, 
and   had  it  not  been  for  a  few  cool  and  wise  heads  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  we   might  have  been  at  war. 
Eleven    years    ago   they  would  have  thrown  our  money 
in  our  teeth,  even  if  we  had  offered  it.    What  do  we  see 
now  ?     One  of  their  most  beautiiul  cities  and  one  of  their 
fairest  provinces  have  been  ruined  by  a  visitation  of  God : 
instantly  every    Englishman,    Scotchman,   and    Irishman 
worthy  of  the  name,  dashes  to  their  assistance ;   they  re- 
ceive our  aid  without  the  smallest  arrih'e'pensee,  and  thank 
us  in  terms  which  we,  at  all  events,  shall  never  forget,  pay- 
ing us  ten  times  over  in  sheer  good-will.     The  amount  we 
are  sending  to  Chicago  and  Michigan  is  veiy  small ;  it  is 
not  half  enough  at  present ;  but  the  two  nations  know  one 
another  now  so  well,  that  the  will  is  taken  for  the  deed,  and 
they  thank  us  in  terms  which  warm  the  heart  of  every  true 
man  among  us.     Why  is  this  ?     Because  we  have  got  to 
understand  one  another  by  circulating    in  one   another's 
countries,  and  by  finding  out  that  we  both  want  the  same 
thing,  —  peace,  freedom,  and  sound  government.      News- 
papers, with  all  their  enormous  value,  are  sad  mischief- 
makers  sometimes.    Nations  will  never  get  to  know  one  an- 
other through  their  newspapiers :  a  hundred  things  prevent 
any  newspaper  from  giving  the  public  opinion  of  more  than 
a  certain  section  of  the  community.     Take,  for  example, 
the  Spectator^  which,  with  all  ability  and  valor,  stood  up, 
as  far  as  we  remember,  alone  among  the  weekly  press  for 
the  North  in  the  American  war.    Did  the  Spectator  repre- 
sent the  public  opinion  of  Great  Britain  ?     Most  certainly 
not     We  may  more  or  less  allow  that  they  were  right  now, 
but  their  position  was  very  unpopular  then.     Newspapers 
cannot  be  taken,  as  a  rule,  to  express  the  public  opinion  of 
any  nation ;  for  example,  are  the  present  Nationalist  news- 
papers in  Ireland  a  true  representation  of  the  feeling  of  the 
people  ?     We  most  profoundly  think  not.     Now,  Irish  and 
American  newspapers  are  written  in  English,  and  very  soon 
copied  into  our  own.     So  we  get  the  result,  that  any  idle 
word  or  taunt  has  double  its  force  to  us.     What  is  the  sim- 
ple remedy  for  this  ?    Let  the  intelligent  citizens  circulate 
m(  re  among  one  another  and  speak  by  word  of  mouth : 
tliis  is  only  to  be  sained  by  circulation,  or,  in  other  words, 
by  travel ;  and  this  leads  us  to  the  very  sad  reflection,  that 
for  ten  of  my  acouaintances  who  know  France,  but  one  in 
ten  knows  Irelano. 

What  a  result  of  travel  would  be  here,  if  Englishmen 
could  be  induced  to  go  to  Ireland  as  they  do  to  &x:otland ! 
But  they  do  not,  and  will  not.  Scotland  every  year  is 
like  another  England.  Englishmen,  in  extremely  bad 
taste  we  think,  absolutely  a^opt  the  so-called  Highland 
dress,  and  go  about  with  bare  legs.  (By  the  bye,  Mr,  Uill 
Burton,  who  should  be  an  authority,  says  that  this  dress 
is  only  an  invention  of  the  last  century.^  Scotland  and 
Scotticism  is  a  kind  of  craze  with  some  Englishmen ;  and 
tlic  money  which  is  poured  into  Scotland  in  consequence 
of  Uiis  craze  takes  half  the  winter  to  count.  The  scotch 
take  the  money  and  give  the  money's  worth  for  it ;  while 
their  members  act  as  a  solid  Whig  brigade,  free  and  gener- 
ous enough  to  any  ministry  on  imperial  questions,  but  abso- 
lutely inexorable  on  Scotch  questions.  They  have  got 
''  Home  Rule  "  with  a  vengeance,  and  without  a  thought  of 
separation.  Why  ?  Because  they  are  always  meeting  the 
English  both  in  Scotland  and  in  England ;  because  the  two 
nations  entirely  understand  one  another  from  talking  to- 
gether. There  is  some  grumbling  in  Scotland  just  now,  — 
for  example,  about  game  and  hypothec,  —  and  the  Scotch 
have  been  saying  that  they  have  been  neglected  for  the 
Irish,  with  much  justice ;  but  the  Scotch  interchange  words 
with  the  English  habitually,  and  so  the  Englishman  knows 
that,  although  the  Scotchman  will  wait,  he  will  not  wait  foiv 
ever,  and  that  if  the  Scotch  get  sulky,  their  behests  must  be 
done.  The  Scotch  brigade  mi^ht  not  have  waited  quite  so 
loug  for  a  few  things,  had  it  not  been  that  tlie  two  nations 
see  one  another  coUiinu  illy.  But  vi  lio  ever  goes  to  Ireland  ? 
Wh:it  an  iiumense  <k'al  there  nii^ht  be  done  did  English 
pe  )j)K'  tr.ivel  mure  i.i  Ireland  I  For  some  reason,  Ireland  rc- 
U...1US  iJmost  as  little  known  as  America.     We  honestly 


confess  that  we  find  a  great  difficulty  in  accounting  for  this 
fact.  The  greater  part  of  Ireland  is  romantically  beautiful, 
the  people  are  amusing,  kindly  to  strangers,  and  hospitable. 
The  innumerable  a'rrarian  outrages  of  which  we  read  have 
no  more  to  do  witli  the  safety  of  'strangers,  than  the  dan- 
gers of  a  number  of  Greek  banditti.  Ireland  is  exception- 
ally free  from  crime,  save  of  agrarian  crime.  The  Fenians 
are  not  in  the  least  dec^ree  likely  to  meddle  with  a  stranger. 
There  must  be  something  of  fashion  in  this  neglect  of  the 
beauties  of  Ireland.  We  wish  that  some  gi*eat  persona^ 
would  set  a  new  fasliicm.  The  last  royal  visit  to  Dubhn 
was  a  perfect  success ;  the  mishap  in  the  Fhcenix  Park  had 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

It  is  a  great  pity  again,  in  many  ways,  that  the  intelligent 
French  do  not  travel  more  and  learn  other  languages  than 
tlieir  own.     The  result  of  their  almost  universal  stay-at- 
home  policy  is  that  they,  with  the  best  intentions,  enor- 
mously overrate  their  moral  influence  in  Europe.     Take,  as 
one  example,   the  manifesto  of  Victor  Hugo  in  his  new 
paper,  the  RapptL    In  it  is  shown  an  almost  entire  igno- 
rance  of   European   politics.      The  questions   which  are 
torturing  the  ouvrier  classes  of  Europ>e  are,  fair  wages,  iair 
hours,  free  land,  free  speech,  and  ihQ  avoidance  of  war. 
M.  Hugo  starts  by  saying  that  France  is  the  pillar  of  the 
universe,  and  goes  away  into  generalities  wliich  must  make 
his  best  friends  smile,  and  the  gbt  of  which  is  that  thej 
must  have  one  revolution   more.     Dear  old    Garibaldi  is 
rather  a  hasty  and  unthinking  man  about  politics,  but  be 
has   seen  many   men   and   many  lands  intimately;  conse- 
quently, his  manifesto,  though  remarkably  vague,  reads  like 
common-sense  beside  the    Frenchman's.  *  The  Americans 
and  the  British  are  die  greatest  travellers,  and,  whether  by 
accident,  or  in  consequence  of  travelling,  are  the  only  two 
great  nations  at  this  moment  free ;  for  France  is  certainly 
not  so,  though,  we  hope  for  the  best.     The  Swiss,  the  only 
pure  republic  in  Europe,  is  composed  of  men  notoriously 
cosmopolitan  for  ages. 

Look  at  the  enormous  injury  which  Chauvinism  has  done 
France  —  an  injury  which  a  generation  will  not  repair. 
Now,  what  is  Chauvinism  of  the  worst  kind,  save  want  of 
travel  ?  The  Enirlish,  as  a  rule,  have  seen  and  know  a 
great  deal  of  France,  and  have  consequently  got  over  the 
strange  old  Chauvinism  which  began  at  tne  Revolution, 
and  scarcely  ended  until  the  Crimean  war  —  this  belief  in 
the  immeasurable  superiority  of  the  English  in  all  thln^ 
We  know  now  exactly  where  we  are  superior  to  the  Frencn, 
and  where  the  Frencd  are  superior  to  us ;  but  the  average 
Frenchman  does  not  know,  because  he  will  not  come  and 
see  us.  He  has  imbibed  certain  notions  about  us,  and  to 
them  he  clings  through  every  thing.  The  Englishman  of 
the  French  stage  is  much  the  same  as  he  was  thirty  yean 
ago ;  and  so  is  the  Englishman  of  the  Petit  Journal  pour 
liire  of  the  last  few  months  a  ridiculous-looking  lunatic 
We  at  one  time  liad  in  our  caricatures  a  most  remarkable 
being,  whom  we  called  a  Yankee,  with  short  trowsers  and 
large  Wellington  boots.  We  have,  since  we  have  known 
the  Americans  better,  entirely  given  up  this  wonderftil 
American,  and  have  discovered  that  the  American  gentle- 
man is  as  well  dressed,  as  well  spoken,  and  as  well  educated 
as  any  of  us ;  but  the  old  Frencn  Englishman  is  as  rampant 
as  ever. 

I  have  written  down  above  some  of  the  slighter  social 
and  political  results  of  travel ;  let  me,  before  concluding, 
look  farther  afield,  and  take  a  larger  view. 

One  of  the  greatest  highways  in  the  world  was  sealed  to 
us  twenty  years  ago.  The  Nile,  which  casts  a  vast  volume 
of  fresh  water  into  the  Mediterranean,  in  Egypt  was  totally 
unknown  to  us  beyond  Abyssinia ;  in  fact,  it  was  generally 
supposed  that  the  little  Blue  Nile  was  the  real  river,  until 
Grant  and  Speke  announced  the  discovery  of  the  gr^ 
system  of  lakes  in  the  centre  of  Africa,  with  a  nearly  fau" 
water-way  leading  to  a  vast  and  rich  district,  capable  of 
producing  most  tmngs.  This  system  of  lakes  was  farther 
developed  by  Baker,  who  discovered  one  of  the  ]bi^ 
bodies  of  fresh  water  in  the  world,  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains which  in  all  probability  give  every  climate,— *» 
Mount  Mfumbizo  is  clothed  in  snow  nearly  under  the  eqa** 
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tor.  Here  is  a  discovery  which  maj  make  Alexandria  double 
the  place  it  is  now.  Baker  is  up  there  with  the  power  and 
wealth  of  the  Khedive  at  his  back,  getting  his  steamers  on 
the  great  lake,  and  surveving.  The  country  can  scarcely 
be  more  unhealthy  than  India :  for  Sir  Samuel  and  Lady 
Baker  went  through  a  course  of  hardship  and  starvation 
there  which  would  have  killed  them  in  most  countries  in 
the  world.  If  this  region  can  be  made  to  produce  any 
thing,  and  it  swarms  with  the  most  gigantic  forms  of  animal 
life,  a  few  hundred  thousand  pounds  will  be  enough  to  make 
locks  on  each  cataract,  and  tne  road  into  the  centre  of 
Afnca  is  free  from  the  Mediterranean. 

We  are  waiting  breathless  to  hear  what  Baker  is  doing, 
and  whether  he  will  find  Livingstone.  Alas,  if  he  does, 
the  kindly  soul  which  waited  so  long  and  so  patiently  for 
the  return  of  his  friend  has  passed  from  among  us,  and  if 
Livingstone  is  ever  welcomed  at  the  Geographical  Society, 
Marchison  will  not  be  there  to  meet  him.  This  expedi- 
tion of  Baker's  will,  we  believe,  have  a  result  of  travel 
which  is  at  present  incalculable.  Tlie  influence  which  it 
will  have  on  the  slave-trade,  and  on  Eastern  manners  and 
African  civilization,  is  equallv  beyond  guessing. 

The  results,  again,  of  the  racinc  Railway  are  utterly  be- 
yond human  calculation,  but  are  beginning  to  show  ^em- 
seWes  already,  notably  in  the  suppression  of  the  Mormons, 
a  most  objectionable  body,  who  were,  to  my  own  certain 
knowledge,  doing  immense  injury  to  idle  young  Americans. 
That  place  was  to  some,  and  I  have  heard  it  from  their  own 
lips,  very  much  like  the  establishment  of  the  Old  Man  of 
the  Mountain,  of  which  we  may  read  in  Marco  Polo.  Now 
that  the  railway  has  come  within  thirty  miles  of  it,  the  nui- 
sance has  become  too  patent,  and  the  United  States  have 
said  inexorably  that  monogamy  is  to  be  the  rule  of  their 
great  future  empire.  The  Mormons  thought  that  they  had 
got  entirely  beyond  human  reach.  But  no :  travelling 
pioneers  came  and  reported  that  a  railway  was  possible :  it 
was  made,  and  the  Mormons  have  no  place  on  earth  to  fly 
to:  the  irrepressible  American  is  upon  them,  and  they 
most  submit  or  go.  It  is  the  same  way  in  India ;  now 
intersected  by  nulways,  the  irrepressible  Briton  is  there, 
destroying  old  prejudices,  introducing  new  ideas.  East, 
west,  souui,  and  north,  the  travelling  nations  are  civilizing ; 
while  the  untravelling  ones,  equally  able,  equally  brave, 
seem  to  spend  the  most  of  their  time  in  cutting  one  an- 
other's throats. 


*'TILL  DEATH  US  DO  PART." 

It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  tell  my  story,  that  I  should  be, 
at  the  outset,  somewhat  personal  —  somewhat  egotistical,  if 
you  will.  As  I  am  goin^  to  be  the  hero  of  m v  own  narrative, 
it  is  almost  inevitable  that  such  should  be  the  case.  I  have 
tried  to  avoid  it  by  dressing  up  the  history  in  the  third  per^ 
son,  and  telling  it  about  somebody  else ;  but  it  was  no  ^ood. 
I  had  even  thought  at  one  time  of  interweaving  a  highly 
sentimental  love-story  as  a  subsidiary  plot,  and  making  the 
whole  run  through  two  or  three  volumes  by  means  of  judi- 
cious padding ;  out  I  find  the  interest  always  flags,  unless  I 
confine  myself,  as  I  now  purpose  doing,  to  the  barest  recital 
of  facts. 

When  I  was  at  the  university,  without  being  in  any  sense 
a^'fast"  man, — indeed  enjoying  with  most  of  that  genus 
the  reputation  of  a  "  reading  "  man,  —  I  very  studiously  de- 
voted my  reading  to  every  thing  but  what  was  likely  to 
he  useful  to  me  Uiere  and  then.  I  dabbled  in  science,  flirtr 
ed  with  literature,  and  was  wedded  to  music,  applying  my- 
self only  so  far  to  the  classics  as  was  necessary  to  ballast 
my  magazine  articles  with  Greek  and  Latin  quotations,  or 
occasionally  to  enable  me  to  publish  a  few  *'  bits  "  of  the 
classical  authors  in  the  unlikeuest  forms  of  the  vernacular. 
Mathematics  I  altogether  eschewed  as  being  far  too  demons- 
trable, too  **  slow  and  sure,"  for  my  then  desultory  state  of 
mind.  Consequently  I  need  scarcely  say  I  considerably  dis- 
appointed the  nopes  of  my  pafer  and  numerous  admirers, 
who  mistook  my  versatility  for  genius,  and  altogether  thought 
me  a  sort  of  Admirable  Crichton. 


It  was  during  my  college  career,  and  whilst  I  was  work* 
ing  pro  tern,  in  a  psychological  groove,  that  Mr.  Home's  re- 
puted doings  in  Paris  and  London  made  modern  spiritual- 
ism a  nine-days'  wonder.  This  was,  of  course,  exactly  the 
thin^  to  suit  me  —  a  short  and  easy  cut  at  the  solution  of 
problems  which  had  puzzled  philosophers  for  ages.  Spirit- 
ual problems  were  henceforth  to  be  as  capable  of  demon- 
stration as  mathematical  ones,  and  a  good  deal  more  interest- 
ing. The  condition  of  the  departed  was  to  be  no  longer  a 
matter  of  speculation  or  revelation,  but  of  purely  scientific 
inquirv ;  and  I  the  Bacon  to  inaugurate  the  Novum  Organ- 
um.  Without  being,  in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  words,  a 
religious  man,  —  a  "  Simeonite,"  in  the  current  slang  of  my 
set,  —  I  had,  I  believe,  a  vein  of  latent  piety  quite  as  fully 
developed  as  most  young  men  close  upon  their  majority. 
Valeat  tantum,  I  really  thouo[ht  at  first,  that,  by  the  time  I 
got  my  degree,  theology  would  be  a  fixed  science,  and  mod- 
em spiritualism  was  to  do  the  work.  In  a  very  short  time 
there  cropped  up  upon  my  bookshelves  the  principal  works 
of  English  and  American  spiritualists,  with  manuals  of 
magnetism,  and  old,  high-priced,  rakish-looking  volumes  on 
occult  science  generallv.  I  learned  to  cast  a  nativity,  swear 
by  Andrew  Jackson  Davis,  and  puzzle  myself  and  every- 
body else  by  discoursing  of  the  oaic  force.  Contemporane- 
ouslv  my  little  round  table  commenced  active  gyrations, 
whilst  a  '*  circle  "  assembled  almost  nightly  in  my  rooms  for 
"  manifestations,"  which,  when  they  did  come,  were  very 
physical  indeed.  I  am  fi^e  to  confess,  however,  the  results 
were  not  great  on  academic  ground.  The  "  circle  "  were 
apt  to  be  irregular,  and  to  be  impatient  if  results  did  not 
come  immediately  to  orden  I  attributed  my  failures  at  the 
time  to  two  principal  causes  :  Ist,  the  absence  of  the  female 
element  in  our  circle  (my  bedmaker  having  proved  cantan- 
kerous, and  shied  at  the  first  intimation  of  invisible  agency)  ; 
2d,  the  fact  that  men  would  smoke  when  sitting,  a  practice 
which  I  fancied  the  "  intelligences"  objected  to. 

In  the  first  "  Long,''  however,  after  my  inoculation  with 
the  spiritualistic  mania,  I  took  all  my  books  "  down  "  with 
me,  and  resolved  to  *'  develop  "  somebody  or  something  at 
the  parsonage  before  long.  1  mentioned  the  matter  very  se- 
riously —  for  I  felt  seriously  —  to  my  father,  as  he  was 
plodding  through  his  sermon  for  the  following  Sunday  ;  but 
ne  took  a  line  for  which  I  was  not  quite  prepared.  Instead  of 
pooh-poohing  my  facts,  he  readily  admitted  them ;  but  con- 
sidered the  whole  affair  diabolical,  and  all  assumed  identity 
with  the  spirits  of  the  defunct  as  the  machinations  of  '^  lyin^ 
spirits."    This  only  gave  a  new  impetus  to  my  study.  I  had 

freat  respect  for  my  father's  opinion  up  to  a  certain  point, 
fancy  now  that  point  was  where  it  coincided  with  mine. 

"  So  you  concede  these  manifestations  are  spiritual,  sir  ?  " 
I  asked. 

"  Provided  the  facts  be  as  you  state  them  —  and  I  have 
no  time  or  inclination  to  go  into  the  matter  of  testimony  — 
decidedly  yes.     Spiritual  because  diabolical." 

With  my  step-mother,  who  was  considerably  younger  than 
my  father,  I  succeeded  better.  The  subject  was  new  to  her, 
and  helped  to  dispel  the  gloom  of  a  country  parsonage. 
Even  the  little  children  (for  there  was  a  second  family^ 
wrote  beautiful  moral  sentiments  in  a  genuine  scrawl  with 
the  planchette.  But  none  of  these  produced  results  sufli- 
cient  to  give  them  more  than  a  very  secondary  place  in  my 
narrative.  However,  I  had  succeeded  so  far.  From  my 
sanctum  sous  les  toils  down  through  the  drawing-room  and 
into  the  servants'  hall  itself  tables  were  spinning  and  sibyl- 
lic  sentences  rapped  out  or  automatically  written  from 
morning  to  night. 

Reversing  the  ordinary  process  of  most  "  experiences,"  I 
was  not  led  on  gently  fi-om  mesmerism,  or  animal  magnet- 
ism, to  spiritualism,  but  plumped  at  once  into  spiritualism, 
and  then  lefE  to  work  my  way  back  to  first  principles  via 
mesmerism. 

From  the  first,  be  it  understood,  I  had  never  been  a  red- 
hot  enthusiast  in  the  spiritualistic  theory.  Any  orthodox 
"  spiritist "  would  have  deemed  me  all  along  heretical.  In 
fact,  according  to  their  tenets,  I  should  always  have  been 
termed  a  sceptic.  In  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  an  in- 
quirer, I  acccj^ted  that  title ;  I  was  not,  for  instance,  pre- 
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pared  to  admit  the  "  spiritual "  element  as  readily  as  my 
father  did.  My  standard  of  belief,  in  fact,  was  the  intro- 
duction to  the  book  "  From  Matter  to  Spirit,"  by  Prof,  de 
Morgan,  which  treats  the  pneumatoioc:ical  theory  only  as 
easier  than  any  of  the  jpsychological.  It  was  thus  I  formu- 
lated my  doctrines  during  the  course  of  this  vacation,  and 
before  the  startling  events  of  the  present  story  occurred  to 
shake  it:  — 

1.  It  is  proved  to  demonstration  that  material  substances 
can  be  rendered  independent  of  the  hitherto  accepted 
"  laws  of  nature,"  such  as  gravitation,  &c.,  by  human  voli- 
tion, with  or  without  contact. 

2.  An  intelligence  which  is  not  that  of  the  medium  is 
constantly  found  present  at  spirit  circles.  —  N.B.  Whether 
such  intelligence  is  altogether  independent  of  those  sur- 
rounding the  medium  has  not  been  proved  to  my  satisfac- 
tion. I  have  of  course  read  of  instances  where  facts  and 
events  ouite  unknown  to  the  persons  present  hare  been 
communicated;  but  I  have  had  no  experience  of  Uiis 
myself. 

3.  The  "  higher  phenomena,"  such  as  automatic  writing, 
trance-speaking,  and  spirit-voice,  are  phases  so  easily  simu- 
lated as  to  need  much  longer  investigation  than  I  have  as 
yet  been  able  to  give  them.  It  is  only  fair  to  add,  that  in 
the  whole  course  of  my  investigation  I  have  not  been  able 
to  detect  a  single  case  of  fraud. 

This  opinion,  be  it  known,  was  strictly  esoteric,  being 
written  in  my  private  diary  for  my  own  edification.  It  was 
based  on  my  experiences  at  college  on  a  round  of  visits  I 
had  paid  to  the  different  professional  media  in  London,  and 
my  brief  experiments  at  the  parsonage.  Now  came  the 
test. 

A  governess  had  been  engaged  for  the  younorer  members 
of  the  family  in  the  person  of  a  tall,  raw-boned  Scotch  girl, 
externally  about  as  unspiritual-looking  a  lady  as  could  be 
imagined.  She  "  went  in,"  however,  mildly  —  as  became 
her  position  —  for  my  experiments.  She  had  lots  of  tra- 
ditional stories  of  second-sight  attachinsr  to  various  mem- 
bers of  her  family,  and  was  also  inclined  to  argue  the 
matter  (as  Sydney  Smith  says)  "  in  the  aibstract "  at  greater 
length  than  I  cared.  The  servants,  I  afterwards  found, 
had  their  own  opinions  as  to  why  Miss  M'Gorgon  was  so 
fond  of  sitting  hand  in  hand  with  young  master,  and 
"  adored  dark  stances ; "  but  such  a  suspicion  never  crossed 
my  mind  then,  and  I  have  no  idea  even  now  whether  it  had 
the  slightest  foundation  in  fact.  Whatever  other  ghostly 
element  there  may  be  in  what  I  have  to  relate,  there  cer- 
tainly is  not  the  ghost  of  a  love-story. 

I  came  down  from  my  sky  parlor  to  the  drawing-room 
latish  one  evening,  and  found  my  step-mamma  and  Miss 
M'Gorgon  obviously  boring  one  another  from  their  easy- 
chairs  at  opposite  sides  of  the  fireplace.  I  had  just 
been  reading  the  Reverend  Chauncey  Hare  Townshend's 
book  on  mesmerism,  and  the  resemblance  of  Miss  M'Gor^ 
gon's  pose  to  one  of  the  plates  prompted  me  to  say,  — 

"  Miss  M'Gorgon,  you  look  as  though  you  were  sitting  to 
be  magnetized.    Will  you  let  me  experiment  on  you  ? 

"  By  all  means,  but  I  am  sinre  you  will  not  succeed." 
And,  to  do  her  justice,  her  great  Scotch  eyes  looked  far 
too  wide  awake  for  any  earthly  power  to  shut. 

After  twenty  minutes'  manipulation,  however,  she  was 
in  a  deep  magnetic  sleep.  My  step-mother  was  not  at  first 
quite  inclined  to  accept  as  a  conclusive  fact  that  while  Miss 
M'Gorgon  was  deaf  to  her,  she  responded  readily  to  all 
my  questions;  but  when  she  saw  me  stand  up  on  Miss 
M' Gorgon's  knees  —  I  row  over  eleven  stone,  I  should 
mention  —  she  began  to  think  that  the  laws  of  matter, 
even  matter  so  material  as  the  M'Gorgon  shanks,  were  in 
a  state  of  flux.    But  this  was  not  all. 

Some  time  before,  the  children  had  been  ill  with  scarlet 
fever,  and  Miss  M'  Gorgon,  in  the  course  of  her  assiduous 
attention  to  them,  took  the  disease.  Being  naturally  of  a 
somewhat  hysterical  temperament,  she,  as  the  ladies  say, 
gave  way  a  good  deal ;  and,  afler  the  malady  had  left  her, 
whether  as  one  of  its  manifold  sequelccy  or  a  result  of  her 
hysterical  tendency,  she  either  could  not,  or  fancied  she 
could  not,  move  her  left  arm.    At  any  rate,  she  did  not  use 


it  in  the  slenderest  degree  possible,  keeping  it  rigidly  bent 
close  to  her  side.  My  mother's  astonishment  may  be  im- 
agined, then,  when,  at  my  command,  'M\s8  M'Goivon 
assumed  the  attitude  of  the  eagle-slayer,  using  the  dises^ 
member  as  the  bow  arm,  and  Keeping  it  elevated  in  the 
most  statuesque  manner  possible. 

My  father  entered  at  this  moment  from  his  sermon- 
mongery,  and,  dismissing  a  pardonable  doubt  as  to  Miss 
M'Gorgon's  sanity,  proceeded  to  examine  the  phenomenon. 

On  this  and  suosequent  occasions  all  the  ordinary 
phases  of  animal  magnetism,  including  phreno-mesmerism 
and  clairvoyance,  were  exhibited,  and  at  last  we  had  a 
specimen  of  that  peculiar  condition  known  as  lucidity. 

Miss  M'Gorgon  threw  herself  into  a  chiur,  became  pale 
and  semi-rigid,  exhibiting  every  appearance  of  death. 
Had  I  not  been  prepared  by  previous  .reading,  my  courage 
might  have  failed,  and  possibly  disastrous  consequences 
to  the  mind  and  even  life  of  the  *'  patient "  followed.  As  it 
was,  I  preserved  my  equanimity,  and  bade  her  describe  her 
condition.  She  was  basking,  she  said,  in  light  ineffable. 
Her  only  anxiety  was  to  leave  the  body,  and  remain  in  that 
lucid  state.  The  most  curious  part  of  the  manifestation 
was,  that  she  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  names  of  livinv 

Eersons.  She  readily  remembered  the  dead,  describea 
erself  as  being  with  them,  and  exclaimed  almost  petu- 
lantly, — 

"  X  ou  know  they  are  here  !  You  are  with  me.  Let  me 
go  to  them.    I  can  see  them,  if  you  will  only  let  me." 

Her  volition  was  utterly  lost  in  mine.  It  seemed  a 
strange  link  between  spiritism  and  magnetism ;  but  my 
mother  began  to  look  nervous,  my  father  evidently  smelt 
sulphur,  and,  in  fact,  I  felt  myself  that  I  was  trenching 
somewhat  closely  on  the  limits  of  the  ^*  knowable."  Much 
against  her  wish  —  I  was  going  to  write  "  will,"  but  that 
was  in  abeyance  —  I  bade  her  come  back ;  and  after  my 
using  the  ordinary  method  for  dispersing  the  "  magnetic 
aura,"  she  returned  to  earth  utterly  ignorant  of  all  that  had 
taken  place.  That  evening  I  formulated  another  ^  opinion" 
in  my  diary :  — 

"  VVhatever  be  the  power  that  seems,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, to  animate  dead  matter,  and  which,  for  lack  of  t 
better  term,  we  call  magnetism,  that  same  power  is  capable 
of  producing  in  the  human  frame  a  state  of  exaltation  of 
the  faculties  which. apparently  lifts  the  patient  into  a  higher 
condition  of  being." 

Having  produced  this  lucid  phase  at  a  second  seance, 
after  I  had  taken  some  lessons  of^  a  professional  mesmerist, 
I  was  induced  to  extract  a  promise  fronci  Miss  M'Gorgon  — 
which  I  knew  would  be  sacred  if  made  in  the  magnetic  state 
—  that  she  would  allow  no  one  else  to  mesmerize  her,  and, 
moreover,  that  she  would  never  resist  my  will.  She  even 
wrote  it  down  in  the  blank  page  of  my  Keichenbach,  and 
after  having  done  so,  said  in  a  voice  that  startled  us  all, — 

"  I  am  yours  —  yours  tUl  death  us  do  part** 

It  was,  I  fancy,  more  the  matrimonial  than  the  magnedc 
import  of  this  particular  phrase  that  frightened  us  at  the 
time.  Mine  most  unmistakably,  whether  with  views  matri- 
monial or  magnetic,  she  was  from  that  day  forth.  She 
anticipated  my  every  wish,  even  to  such  trivial  matters  as 
passing  things  at  table,  &c.  Had  Miss  M'Crorgon  been 
young  and  beautiful,  I  do  not  know  what  I  or  other  people 
might  have  thought  of  her  attentions.  As  it  was,  noboily 
thought  any  thing  at  all ;  and,  for  myself,  I  soon  found  out 
the  unsatisfactor}'  nature  of  the  spiritualistic  inquiry ;  and 
by  the  time  October  came,  I  was  ouite  prepared  to  leave  all 
ray  occult  works  behind  for  my  fatner  to  elaborate  a  learned 
discourse  on  Beelzebub,  whilst  I  devoted  my  attention  to 
the  subject  of  brass  bands  in  general,  and  the  big  saxhorn 
in  particular,  in  consequence  of  having  been  promoted  to 
the  dignity  of  a  bandsman  in  the  University  Rifle  Corps. 

But  I  was  not  to  dissociate  myself  so  easily  fromlHiss 
M'Gorgon  and  spiritism. 

Soon  after  I  went  *^  up,"  a  change  became  visible  in  the 
governess.  She  was  nervous  and  excitable  to  the  last  de- 
gree. The  servants  chuckled,  and  asked  one  another, 
"  Hadn't  they  said  so,  all  along  ?  "  The  partial  paralysis 
of  her    arm,    which    had    disappeared    under   magnetic 
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treatment,  reappeared,  or  was  resumed.  Slie  even 
simnlated  other  afiections,  Buch  as  a  violent  cough,  a 
weak  ankle,  &c.  A  medical  man  who  was  called  in,  and 
to  whom  my  father  confided  the  fact  of  the  mesmeric  ex- 
periments, traced  these  affections  at  once  to  their  true 
source,  a  desire  to  he  magnetized.  The  doctor  decidedly 
recommended  her  not  meeting  me  again ;  so,  an  opportunity 
offering  for  getting  her  a  more  lucrative  and  less  irksome 
position,  as  companion  to  an  aged  lady.  Miss  AFGorgon  was 
with  some  difficulty  persuaded  to  make  the  change,  having 
suddenly  discovered  an  intense  affection  for  tne  young 
ladies  she  had  in  charge  at  the  parsonage.  However,  Miss 
M'Gorgon  received  her  conge.  The  young  ladies  were  sent 
to  boarding-school,  and  Miss  M'Gorgon  and  myself  never 
met  in  the  flesh  again.     " 

I  strongly  recommend  any  young  lady  who  wishes  to  re- 
tain the  affections  of  a  swain  not  to  allow  herself  to  he 
mesmerized  by  him.  On  other  and  quite  independent 
grounds,  I  would  most  seriously  advise  no  female  ever  to 
submit  herself  to  a  p^wer  of  which  we  know  so  little,  ex- 
cept the  one  fact  of  its  being  open  to  fearful  abuse.  But 
egpecially  with  reference  to  young  ladies  in  love,  I  may  in- 
form them  that  the  fact  of  my  having  magnetized  Miss 
M'Gorgon  produced  in  me  an  irrepressible  feeling  of  repul- 
sion towards  her.  It  was  with  the  greatest  delignt  I  found 
we  should  not  meet  at  the  parsonage  during  the  Christmas 
vacation. 

Passing  over  one  or  two  strange  occurences  at  college, 
snch  as  noises  and  apparently  automatic  displacement  of 
furniture  in  my  rooms  whilst  I  was  "  consuming  the  mid- 
night oil,"  I  come  to  this  particular  Christmas  vacation. 
Tiiere  had  been  a  time  when  the  mere  possibility  of  watch- 
ing the  movements  of  a  peripatetic  easy-chair  or  a  locomo- 
tive coal-scuttle  would  have  been  irresistibly  attractive  to 
me.  But  now,  without  making  me  exactly  nervous,  it  bored 
me.  I  always  sheered  off  to  oed  directly  the  things  began 
to  get  lively,  without  making  any  accurate  examination  as 
to  whether  it  was  not  all  fancy  on  my  part.  I  instinctively 
associated  the  phenomenon  with  iSfiss  M'Gorgon ;  and 
though  there  was  nothing  at  all  in  the  shape  of  an  audible 
voice,  the  words  were  constantly  and  most  vividly  impressed 
on  my  mind  —  "  Till  death  us  do  part."  AVhenever  any 
disturbance  of  the  kind  occurred,  I  seemed  to  keep  on  say- 
ing over  and  over  again  these  words  to  myself.  I  would 
even  recite  propositions  in  Euclid,  or  speeches  of  Shak- 
speare ;  but  beneath  them  all,  like  an  undercurrent,  came 
tnose  hideous  words  of  that  horrible  woman,  **  Till  death  us 
do  part  —  Till  death  us  do  part."  I  even  went  so  far  as  to 
pay  a  most  unusual  visit  to  a  medical  man.  I  told  him 
nothing  of  Miss  M'Grorgon  or  mesmerism,  but  mentioned 
the  "movables"  in  my  room,  &c.  He  simply  laughed, 
told  me  to  shut  up  my  books  and  leave  them  behind  me, 
go"  down,"  and  take  lots  of  exercise;  all  of  which  I 
laitbfuUy  obeyed. 

On  Cnristmas  Eve  I  was  regaling  myself  with  a  musical 
pratrtice  in  my  sky  parlor,  and  certainly  nothing  was  far^ 
ther  fix>m  my  thoughts  than  IVliss  M'Gorgon  or  magnetism, 
when  I  was  startled  quite  out  of  my  serenity  by  hearing  in 
the  next  room,  which  had  been  the  M'Gorgon  oedchamber, 
unmistakable  "  thuds  "  of  what  I  used  to  term  irreverently 
the  M'Gorgon  "beetle-crushers."  There  was  no  mistake 
about  it.  Somebody  or  something  was  walking  up  and  down 
the  next  room  with  that  most  martial  and  inimitable  tread. 

I  confess  to  being  thoroughly  frightened,  and  to  making 
a  summary  retreat.  To  save  my  life  I  could  not  have 
opened  the  door  of  the  M'Gorgon  chamber,  which  I  knew, 
or  beheved,  to  be  locked  and  tenantless.  I  even  had  to 
pause  a  moment  to  gpt  my  breath  and  recover  my  equanim- 
ity before  I  entered  the  drawing-room. 

"Come  to  the  fire,"  said  my  step-mother;  "you  look 
fearfully  cold.  Why  do  you  mope  yourself  in  that  attic  of 
yours?  In  fact,  now  I  look  at  you,  you  are  worse  than 
cold — you  are  ill  and  haggard.  Do,  pray,  obey  your  doc- 
tors, and  exchange  books  and  music  for  exercise  in  the 
open  air." 

I  promised  compliance ;  and  tny  father,  looking  up  from 
his  Guardian^  saic^  — 


"You  will  be  sorry. to  hear  your  old  'patient,'  Miss 
M'Gorgon,  is  very  ill,  and  not  expected  to  live." 

"  I  hope,  sir,  my  patient  does  not  attribute  her  ailment 
to  my  treatment.' 

"  No ;  I  fancy  it  is  only  a  reappearance  of  an  old  and  he- 
reditary pulmonary  afiection.  I  think  you  may  make  your- 
self easy  on  the  score  of  your  treatment,  which,  as  far  as  I 
could  see,  extended  only  to  the  head  and  heart." 

"  By  the  way,"  I  added,  in  a  tone  of  assumed  careless- 
ness, sipping  my  tea  as  I  asked,  "who  occupies  Miss 
M'Gorgon's  room  now  ?  " 

I  was  told,  as  I  had  expectecl,  that  the  room  had  been 
locked  ever  since  Miss  M' Gorgon's  departure.  Indeed,  my 
mother  showed  me  the  key  in  her  basket,  asking  me  jok- 
ingly, — 

"  She  has  not  come  back  to  claim  her  plighted  spouse, 
has  die  —  *  Till  death  us  do  part  ? ' "  she  added,  in  a  hoarse 
voice  like  Miss  M'Gorgon's. 

I  told  them,  as  laughingly  as  I  could,  how  I  fancied  I 
had  heard  the  M'Gorgon  *<thud"  next  me.  I  saw  my 
father  and  mother  exchange  significant  glances,  as  much 
as  to  say,  "  lie  is  nervous ;  "  and  a  good  dJive  across  coun- 
try was  proposed  next  day. 

I  am  ashamed  to  say  how  childishly  afraid  I  was  to  go  to 
bed  that  night.  No  infant  in  a  dark  room  ever  dreaded 
"  bogey  "  worse  than  did  I  that  ponderous  tread.  Whilst 
I  was  spinning  out  the  last  few  minutes,  with  my  candle- 
stick in  my  hands,  the  very  lamp  on  the  table  quivered, 
and  the  ornaments  rattled  on  the  mantelpiece,  as  the  same 
dull  heavy  footstep  resounded  in  the  room  above  us,  which 
had  been  the  children's  schoolroom.  We  all  turned  pale 
as  ghosts  ourselves,  and  my  father  and  mother  exclaimed 
at  once,  — 

"  Miss  M'Gorgon  I " 

As  for  me,  I  was  speechless ;  and  as  I  stood  so,  though  I 
was  quite  sure  no  one  else  could  hear  a  sound,  the  words 
seemed  hissed  into  my  ear,  "  Till  death  us  do  part." 

The  usual  examinations  of  the  house  were  made ;  the  ser- 
vants all  found  to  be  quiet  in  bed,  the  room  undisturbed,  &c. 
The  footsteps  seemed  to  cross  it  but  once,  and  we  heard  no 
more. 

We  agreed  upon  the  customary  explanation,  which  pal- 
pably satisfied  none  of  us,  that  we  "  fancied  "  we  had  heard 
what  we  were  quite  certain  we  did  hear ; '  and  we  parted 
for  the  night. 

I  dared  not  confess  my  cowardice,  but  I  would  have 
given  any  thing  to  have  had  a  companion  for  that  nijrht. 
In  plain  simple  English,  I  went  to  bed  in  a  terrible  fright. 

I  tumbled  in  more  expeditiously  than  ever  I  had  in  my 
life,  and  buried  my  head  under  the  bedclothes,  not  daring 
to  look  out  into  the  darkness.  I  fancy  I  was  dozing  off",  when 
suddenly  tiie  bells  of  the  little  village  church  clashed  out 
discordantly.  I  had  forgotten  all  about  its  being  "  Christ^ 
mas  day  in  the  morning,"  and  started  up  in  bed,  the  more 
so  on  account  of  my  nervousness  from  another  source.  It 
was  utterly  dark ;  but  at  die  bottom  of  the  bed  there  was 
something,  palpable  to  some  sense,  analogous  to  that  which 
had  kept  pealing  through  my  ears  those  ominous  words, 
"Till  death  us  do  part." 

The  something  which  I  thus  saw,  yet  did  not  see,  appeared 
like  a  tall,  scraggy,  luminous  mass,  with  too  intensely  lijrht 
spots  about  the  place  where  eyes  might  have  been  expected. 
At  the  same  time,  as  I  saw,  yet  did  not  see,  this,  I  heard, 
in  the  same  negative  kind  of  way,  the  same  loathsome 
words,  as  it  were,  drilled  into  my  very  ears,  "  Till  death  us 
do  part."  It  could  not  have  been  common  sight  or  com- 
mon hearing,  for  in  each  of  these  cases  time  is  necessary  to 


sarcophagus,  I  managed  to  dull  all  external  sights  and 
sounds ;  even  the  clanging  bells  did  not  reach  my  ears  ; 
but  still  before  my  eyes  was  the  spectrum  of  the  "  some- 
thing "  I  had  seen  ;  and  a  voice  that  seemed  to  grow  more 
and  more  subjective  —  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  retreat  within 
the  innermost  chambers  of  consciousness  —  still  repeated, 
"  Till  de4th  us  do  part.    I  promised  to  be  yours  till  then ;  I 
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have  kept  my  promise.  If  you  dare  to  doubt  it,  look  at  your 
Tvatch  in  the  morning,  and  remember  the  Christmas 
bells." 

After  that,  silence — but  not  sleep.  Through  that  weary 
Christmas  morning  I  never  lost  consciousness ;  nor  did  1 
emerge  from  my  sarcophagus  until  the  sound  of  a  brass  band 
under  my  window  —  the  brass  band  I  had  "coached"  for 
the  occasion  —  saluted  my  ears  with  an  air  I  had  myself 
selected  as  being  not  too  secular-sounding  for  that  sacred 
day,  namely  "Pestal."  With  what  a  new  meaning  the 
vocal  chorus  seemed  to  strike  on  my  ear,  the  chorus  I 
had  meant  only  to  be  an  effective  slow  march  I 

I  iumped  out  of  bed,  let  the  welcome  daylight  in  at  the 
window,  and  waved  my  hand  by  way  of  compliment  to  my 
bucolic  band  down  among  the  snow.  I  expected  to  feel 
"  seedy,"  and  did  miss  my  night's  sleep  a  little ;  but  a  good 
**  sluish  "  in  cold  water  soon  ^t  over  tnis,  and  to  my  aston- 
ishment I  felt  better  than  1  had  doLe  for  months.  A 
weight  seemed  removed  from  me.  I  had  almost  a  difficulty 
in  recalling  the  events  of  the  past  night,  or  the  words  that 
up  to  that  time  had  caused  me  so  much  discomfort. 

"What  was  the' time?  I  soudit  my  watch  on  its  usual 
hook  at  the  head  of  my  bed.  It  was  not  there  I  I  could 
have  sworn  I  hung  it  there  on  the  previous  night.  After 
dilipnt  searching  I  found  it  lying  on  the  floor  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed,  and  almost  underneath  it.  It  had  stopped  at 
about  half-past  twelve ! 

"Whether  this  had  any  thing  to  do  with  my  luminous  visi- 
tant, or  whether  in  my  fright  I  tumbled  it  down  and  so 
stopped  it,  I  do  not  pretend  to  determine.  Had  the  event 
stood  by  itself,  that  would,  of  course,  have  been  the  natural 
explanation.  Even  the  M'Gorgon  "thud,"  had  I  alone 
heard  it,  might  have  been  attributed  to  antimatrimonial 
views  on  my  part  towards  the  lady  in  question. 

As  to  the  poor  girl  herself,  she  troubled  no  one  farther 
with  her  presence,  matrimonial,  magnetic,  or  otherwise. 
She  became  rapidly  worse  on  Christmas  eve,  and  whilst 
the  bells  were  beginning  to  chime  in  the  Christmas  morn- 
ing passed  away.  Her  last  articulate  words  were,  "  Till 
deatli  do  us  part/'  which  of  course  the  watchers  attributed 
to  a  blighted  love-dream  of  the  poor  governess.  She  con- 
tinued murmuring  for  some  time,  and  at  half-past  twelve 
died. 

We  did  not  hear  of  the  event  for  some  time,  and  I  had 
carefully  noted  all  the  above  particulars  in  my  diary  before 
the  news  reached  me.  When  the  letter  arrived,  I  fetched 
the  volume  down,  and  laid  it  quietly  open  before  my  father. 
He  read  it  very  carefully,  and  from  time  to  time  compared 
it  with  the  contents  of  the  black-edged  letter  in  his  hand. 
At  last  he  rose  and  returned  me  my  manuscript,  with  the 
solitary  remark,  "A  very  strange  coincidence  1  '*  and  so  re- 
tired to  his  study  —  I  have  no  doubt  to  append  a  side-note 
to  his  sermon  on  the  being,  nature,  and  attributes  of 
Beelzebub. 


FRENCH    HOME    LIFE. 

COOKING  AS  A  FINE  AKT. 

Passengers  at  sea  generally  eat  five  times  a  day,  partly 
l)ecausc  the  air  makes  them  hungry,  partly  because  they 
have  nothing  else  to  do.  On  shore  we  are  less  voracious 
and  more  occupied,  but  still  we  can  scarcely  get  along  agreea- 
bly without  three  meals.  Some  of  us  pretend  that^itls  hu- 
miliating to  be  thus  afllicted  by  purely  animal  needs  ;  others, 
on  the  contrary,  are  of  opinion  that,  as  feeding  is  a  delec- 
table operation,  we  ought  to  be  very  thankful  that  we  can 
perform  it  so  fiequently ;  a  third  class  thinks  nothing  about 
It  either  way ;  while  doctors,  economists,  and  historians  re- 
gard eating  as  a  grave  question,  as  one  of  the  keys  to  health, 
and  as  a  serious  element  in  the  progress  of  civilization. 
And  there  is  another  point  of  view — more  interesting  still. 
AVe  meet  to  eat ;  our  repasts  are  made  in  company ;  they 
bring  families  and  friends  together ;  they  exercise  a  unifyint^ 


effect  of  enormous  force.  From  Homer  downwards,  poets 
have  sung  the  charms  of  what  tliey  call "  the  festive  boaoti ;  ** 
they  have  praised  its  softening  action,  its  power  of  stimoht- 
ing  good  temper,  cheeriness,  and  gayety ;  of  dispelling  an- 
ger, sadness,  and  discontent.  The  poets  are  rignt ;  nothing 
has  ever  been  invented  which  soothes  like  dinner;  andwitlh 
out  going  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  it  is  a  great  moral  cause, 
it  may  at  all  events  be  said  with  truth,  that  it  stands  in  the 
front  rank  amongst  the  material  influences  for  ^ood  which 
are  at  our  disposal.  Of  tlie  daily  functions  of  nome  life  it 
is  indisputably  the  highest ;  no  odier  social  act  can  be  com- 
pared to  it  in  character,  in  importance,  or  in  result.  All  the 
races  of  mankind  feel  this ;  even  savages  may  be  tempora- 
rily tamed  by  the  sweet  spell  of  mutual  dinner ;  and  as  we 
rise  in  the  scale  of  education  the  manifestation  of  i\^  power 
grows  clearer  and  clearer,  until  we  reach  the  pinnacle  of  its 
development  in  certain  European  homes. 

In  no  country  are  the  higher  uses  of  eating  more  tho^ 
oughly  appreciated  or  more  seriously  pursued  than  in  France. 
The  eminently  social  nature  of  its  people,  their  singular 
skill  in  the  preparation  of  food,  the  power  which  they  so 
generally  possess  of  extracting  pleasurable  satisfaction  from 
the  most  ordinary  acts,  combine  to  enable  them  to  lift  up 
dinner  to  a  level  which  is  rarely  reached  elsewhere.  Of 
course  there  are  sufficiently  abundant  exceptions  in  other 
lands,  to  show  that  intelligent  dining  is  not  really  a  monopo- 
ly of  the  French  ;  but  they  alone  resize  it  as  a  national  fact ; 
tiiey  alone,  as  a  wholepeople,  get  out  of  the  act  of  eating 
all  that  it  can  give.  Tnis  superiority  is  not  solely  due  to 
their  culinary  ability ;  the  perfection  of  their  dining  is  not 
an  exclusive  consequence  of  scientific  cooking ;  the  cook's 
work  is  but  one  of  the  two  secrets  of  success ;  the  other  lies 
in  the  temper  of  the  diners,  and  in  their  keen  perception  of 
the  character  of  the  operation  which  they  are  performing. 
There  is  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  in  almost  every  decent 
house  in  France ;  dinner  is  regarded  as  the  principal  event 
of  family  existence,  as  a  moment  of  moral  expansion  rather 
than  as  a  process  of  simple  nourishment ;  for,  excellent  as 
the  feeding  ordinarily  is,  it  alone  would  not  raise  meals  to  the 
importance  which  they  assume  amongst  our  neighbors.  The 
people  come  to  them  not  only  to  eat  but  to  laugh,  to  charm 
the  neart  as  well  as  to  soothe  the  stomach.  The  consequence 
is,  that,  as  a  rule,  great  cookery  is  neither  used  nor  needed 
in  daily  home  life.  The  ablest  professors  of  the  delicate  art 
of  arranging  food,  the  profoundcst  chef,  the  most  skilful  cor- 
don  bleu,  can  contribute,  after  all,  but  little  more  than  their 
less  learned  colleagues  to  the  real  object  of  every-day  din- 
ner ;  it  is  only  on  special  occasions,  at  great  festivals,  that 
their  capacities  find  room  for  exhibition.  Ordinar}'  life 
does  not  require,  and  cannot  utilize,  transcendent  ability  in 
the  kitchen  —  it  wants  lightness  and  brightness  and  laughter; 
and  it  is  because  they  unite  tliose  merits  to  true  home  cook- 
ery that  French  families  know  how  to  dine. 

Still,  however  true  all  this  may  be,  however  much  the  na- 
tional temperament  may  contribute  to  the  efiect  attained,  the 
nature  and  execution  of  the  dishes  form  the  essential  basis 
of  a  dinner  in  France  just  as  they  do  elsewhere.  Bad  feed- 
ing destroys  gayety ;  good  cookery  is  consequently  called 
for  quite  as  much  for  the  sake  of  the  moral  influence  it  ex- 
ercises as  for  the  pleasure  which  it  oflTers  to  the  ton^e. 
But  when  we  look  indoors  across  the  channel,  we  find  that 
the  phrase  "  good  cookery  "  has  a  special  meaning.  It  sig- 
nifies something  more  than  cunning  variety,  skilful  nandlins, 
and  pretty  serving  up.  The  deepest  sense  of  the  two  words 
lies  in  the  possession  by  every  plat  of  the  particular  taste 
which  is  proper  to  it.  To  persons  who  have  never  directed 
their  attention  to  this  subtle  point,  or  who  have  had  no  op- 
portunity of  studying  it,  such  a  definition  may  seem  either 
meaningless  or  incomplete,  according  to  the  bent  of  their  in- 
dividual impressions  on  the  subject ;  but,  from  the  French 
point  of  view,  it  sets  forth  one  of  the  great  laws  of  cooking. 
To  put  the  case  quite  clearly,  it  is  essential  to  recall  the 
fact  that  wealth  is  the  exception  in  France,  that  jxfverty  is 
the  rule ;  that  prudent  thrift  is  generally  practised,  even 
when  it  is  not  imposed  by  irresistible  necessity ;  and  that 
economy  of  house-Koeping  consequently  stands  first  amongst 
domestic  duties.      Now,  economy  means  privation,  to  some 
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extent  at  all  events ;  but  though  the  French  cjenerally  live 
verv  cheaply ;  though,  with  few  exceptions,  their  outlay  is 
within  their  incomes;  though  they  do  without  what  they 
think  they  ou^ht  not  to  pay  for,  they  do  not  suffer  as  others 
would  from  this  want  or  money,  because  they  possess  the 
priceless  faculty  of  making  the  best  of  what  they  have. 
This  capacity  extends  to  almost  every  detail  of  home  organ- 
ization, but  it  comes  out  with  conspicuous  distinctness  in 
their  management  of  food.  The  eating  in  middle-class 
French  houses,  inexpensive  as  it  is,  is  certainly  far  superior 
to  that  of  the  majority  of  the  richer  classes  in  other  coun- 
tries. It  consists  of  fewer  dishes,  of  smaller  quantities  ; 
it  is  composed  of  low-priced  articles ;  its  habitual  range  is 
limited  ;  but  the  execution  of  each  dish  is  perfect  in  itself, 
and  the  variety  of  the  forms  of  preparation  makes  up  for 
the  relative  absence  of  variety  in  the  substances  employed. 
The  French  are  too  poor  and  too  wise  to  waste  money  in  the 
purchase  of  fish,  flesn,  or  fowl,  when  any  of  them  cost  more 
than  their  regular  current  value.  These  extravagances  are 
left  to  people  who  are  really  wealthy,  and  to  the  faster  ele- 
ments of  society  in  Paris  and  a  few  other  towns.  The  na- 
tion never  perpetrates  them.  But  the  nation,  poor  and  sav- 
ing as  it  is,  requires  that  each  dish  shall  be  itself,  with  its 
full  aroma,  its  mil  essence,  its  own  character.  It  knows,  by 
lon^  experience,  that  poverty  does  not  prevent  the  exercise* 
of  skill ;  it  sets  the  latter  off  against  the  former ;  it  replaces 
money  by  intelligence. 

The  first  step  towards  the  end  in  view  is  to  so  employ 
the  sum  allotted  for  the  kitchen  that  it  shall  produce  its  utr 
most  value,  not  only  in  quantity  and  quality,  but,  what  is 
even  more  important,  in  suitability.  Going  to  market  does 
not  simply  mean  clever  buying ;  it  involves  the  far  higher 
talent  of  adapting  the  cLo'ce  of  the  provisions  bought  to 
the  use  which  it  is  proposed  to  make  of  them.  The  Taw  — 
80  absolute  is  the  habit  that  it  may  be  called  a  law  —  which 
limits  each  day's  purchases  of  food  to  what  can  be  consumed 
in  twenty-four  hours,  imposes  the  condition  that  every  thing 
shall  be  in  small  quantities ;  that  is  the  basis  of  the  entire 
question.  Next  comes  the  fitness  of  each  object  for  the 
foi-m  of  cookery  to  which  it  is  to  be  subjected.  No  French- 
woman, be  she  cook  or  mistress,  would  dream  of  buying  the 
same  chicken  for  a  fricassee  as  she  would  select  if  she 
meant  to  roast  it ;  the  same  vegetables  for  a  soup  or  to  serve 
alone;  the  same  meat  for  stewing  and  for  a  roll  She 
would  always  choose  an  inferior  and  cheaper  article  in  one 
case  than  in  the  other,  knowing  that  it  is  useless  to  spend 
money  in  good  looks  when  she  nas  a  sauce  to  depend  upon 
which  will  cover  ugliness.  The  difference  of  expense  re- 
sulting from  the  application  of  this  principle  may  certainly 
be  averaged  at  a  tenth,  but  the  additional  economy  which 
is  produced  by  the  exclusive  use  of  little  quantities  is  con- 
riderably  more  important.  Here,  however,  the  effect  is 
complex:  it  is  not  limited  to  the  direct  diminution  of  waste 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  word ;  it  extends  in  two  or 
three  directions,  and  brings  about  various  consequences 
which  remain  invisible  until  they  are  closely  looked  for. 
These  consequences,  however,  form  one  of  the  great  ele- 
ments of  the  subject,  and  it  is  well  worth  while  to  bring 
them  clearly  into  light. 

First  of  all,  less  rael  is  required  to  cook  a  small  dish  than 
» larjre  one.  French  kitchen-ranges  do  not  resemble  those 
which  arj  still  so  generally  in  use  in  England,  where  the 
same  vast  mass  of  coal  goes  on  blazing  itself  away,  whether 
Its  heat  be  employed  to  boil  a  kettle  or  to  roast  a  sheep. 
In  France,  especially  in  the  country,  cookery  is  carried  on 
with  wood  or  charcoal  fires,  kept  down  to  a  low  smoulder 
when  not  needed  for  the  moment,  and  roused  up  to  activity 
m  five  minutes  when  the  time  comes  to  use  them.  The 
same  exact  adaptation  of  means  to  the  end,  the  same  dili- 
gent pursuit  of  small  economies,  is  discovered  here  as  in  all 
other  details  of  the  subject :  a  fire  to  roast  a  chicken  is 
made  just  big  enough  to  serve  the  purpose :  the  combustion 
of  a  pennyworth  of  charcoal  boils  or  stews  the  contents  of 
two  saucepans  at  the  same  time  ;  directly  the  operation  is 
complete  the  fire  is  covered  up  with  ashes,  or  is  put  right 
out  Small  quantities  do  not  take  so  long  to  cook  as  big 
ones  do,  so  they  need  heat  for  a  shorter  period ;  and  even 


in  the  case  of  soups,  and  of  the  few  other  dishes  which  re- 
quire hours  of  gentle  simmering  to  bring  them  to  the  point, 
tlie  very  nature  of  the  process  prohibits  strong  flame  and 
accompanying  loss  of  fuel.  "  Cuisinez  do^icement  *'  is  the 
first  counsel  given  to  a  beginner ;  and  that  means,  amongst 
other  things,  never  have  a  bigger  or  a  hotter  fire  than  you 
really  want ;  for  if  you  do,  you  will  waste  money,  and  will 
burn  your  casseroles  and  their  contents. 

The  next  consequence  of  the  French  system  is  that  every 
thing  is  eaten  up.  As  there  is  only  just  enough,  nobody 
has  a  chance  of  leaving  any  thing ;  waste  is  suppressed  be- 
cause it  cannot  exist  without  a  surplus,  because  its  very 
possibility  depends  on  an  excess  of  supply  over  consump- 
tion. A  very  short  experience  will  show  a  cook  how  much 
total  weight  of  food  she  has  to  serve  each  day ;  and,  the 
measure  once  acquired,  she  invariably  acts  upon  it,  and 
provides  just  that  much  and  no  more.  The  whole  house 
Knows  that  it  will  never  be  offered  more  than  it  can  use ; 
and  that  if  the  dinner  of  to-day  should  seem  to  go  beyond 
immediate  wants,  it  is  solely  because  to-morrow's  breakfast 
is  included  in  the  estimate. 

But  the  great  source  of  economy  lies  in  the  diminbhed 
use  of  the  dearer  articles,  and  in  ihe  correspondingly  in- 
creased employment  of  the  cheaper  ones.  If  a  great  piece 
of  meat,  costing  twelvepence  a  pound,  is  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  a  hungry  family,  it  will  naturally  be  eaten  at  until 
everybody  is  content ;  but  if  a  far  smaller  joint,  which  only 
partially  satisfies  their  appetites,  is  put  beiore  them,  with  a 
supplementary  allowance  of  soup,  bread,  and  vegetables, 
representing,  at  the  outside,  an  average  price  of  threepence 
a  pound,  it  follows  that  the  latter  elements  of  the  dinner 
will  be  consumed  in  large  proportions,  and  that  the  total 
cost  will  be  diminished  in  the  exact  ratio  in  which  three  is 
substituted  for  twelve.  This  example  is,  however,  far  too 
simple ;  it  expresses  the  arithmetic  of  the  case,  but  it  gives 
no  idea  at  all,  either  of  its  infinitely-varied  applications,  or 
of  the  ease  with  which  such  substitutions  are  carried  out  in 
France  without  any  lessening  of  the  attractive  qualities  of 
dinner.  But  as,  for  the  moment,  we  are  considering  only 
the  money  side  of  the  matter,  such  an  illustration  is  suffi- 
cient, because  it  shows  distinctly  how  the  adoption  of  small 
dishes  of  each  sort  of  food  enables  French  housekeepers  to 
economize  on  the  dearer  articles. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  form  any  reliable  calculation  of 
the  total  comparative  saving  which  is  brought  about  by  the 
union  of  these  three  consequences  of  buying  in  little  quan- 
tities—  that  is  to  say,  of  lessened  fuel,  suppression  of 
waste,  and  the  setting  off  of  cheap  food  against  higher- 
priced  articles.  At  a  guess,  however,  it  may  be  put  at 
about  a  third ;  which  means  that,  under  the  French  system 
—  supposing  prices  to  be  exactly  equal  in  both  cases  —  a 
sovereign  will  go  as  far  as  thirty  shillings  would  in  Eng- 
land. This  is  the  material  result  of  kitchen  management 
in  France,  and  no  one  will  deny  its  grave  importance.  But 
when  we  come  to  see  that  this  vast  economy  of  expense  is 
accompanied  by  extraordinary  superiority  in  the  nature  of 
the  food  itself,  we  ought  to  regard  our  own  food  arrange- 
ments with  stupefaction,  and  to  ask  ourselves  when  we  are 
going  to  have  sense  enough  to  profit  by  the  example  set  us 
across  the  Channel. 

In  England,  taking  the  people  as  a  whole,  and  excluding 
the  special  cases,  there  are  but  three  known  national  ways 
of  dressing  food,  —  roasting  boiling,  and  that  inconceivable 
horror  known  as  "  hash."  Roasting  is  not  badly  done  by 
us,  and  we  fry  soles  fairly ;  but  there  end  our  faculties : 
what  we  call  *'  boiling  "  is  one  of  the  most  senseless  acts  to 
which  human  intelligence  can  descend ;  it  is  an  inexcusable, 
unjustifiable,  wanton  folly.  To  people  who  have  been  "  boil- 
ing "  all  their  lives,  these  adjectives  may  seem  strong ;  but 
have  they  ever  really  asked  themselves  what  this  boiling 
means  ?  Have  they  ever  reflected  for  one  instant  over  the 
operation  they  are  performing  ?  To  boil  food,  be  it  meat 
or  be  it  vegetable,  is  to  extract  from  it,  first,  its  volatile  aro- 
ma, then  its  essences  and  juices,  and,  finally,  its  power  of 
nutrition ;  aroma,  essence,  juice,  and  strength,  go  out  into  the 
hot  water,  leaving  behind  them  the  fibre  which  they  have 
quitted.    Now,  in  France  this  process  is  called  making  soup ; 
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the  water  becomes  excellent,  but  tbe  materials  which  hare 
imparted  their  nature  to  it  are  considered,  with  some  few 
exceptions,  to  haTe  lost  all  claim  to  be  considered  as  real 
food,  and  are  only  used  as  inferior  aliments.  So  thorouahlv 
is  this  principle  applied,  that  even  the  water  in  whien 
white  haricots  or  cauliflowers  have  been  boiled,  is  always 
kept  to  serYC  as  a  basis  for  vegetable  soups.  £yery  liquid 
which  has  received  the  extracted  flavor  of  a  boiled  substance, 
is  looked  upon  as  precious,  and  is  employed  again  in  some 
special  form,  so  as  not  to  waste  the  properties  which  it  has 
acquired.  In  England,  on  the  contrary,  when  we  have 
carefully  abstracted  from  turkey,  or  from  beef,  from  chicken, 
ham,  leorsof  mutton,  green  pease  or  beans,  all  that  steady  red- 
hot  boiling  can  take  out  ot  them,  we  eat  the  tasteless,  azote- 
less  relics  of  our  work,  and  we  diligently  throw  away  the 
"dirty  water"  which  contains  all  the  nutrition  that  we 
have  distilled.  This  may  be  worthy  of  a  great  nation,  but 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  how.  Scotland,  at  all  events,  uses  mut- 
ton-broth, but  no  right-minded  Englishman  will  condescend 
to  swallow  any  such  "  stuff","  or  if  he  does,  he  calls  it  "  hot 
water  stirred  with  a  tallow  candle."  If  ever  prejudice  and 
ignorance  were  thorough  synonymes  (as  they  almost  always 
are),  it  is  surely  in  their  application  to  British  cooking. 

Kow,  look  at  France  and  see  what  is  done  by  the  people 
who,  according  to  our  lofty  convictions,  live  contemptibly 
on  "  kickshaws."  Their  dogma  is,  that  every  thing  which 
18  in  food  ought  to  be  left  in  it  by  the  cook,  and  to  be  found  in 
it  by  the  eater.  The  entire'  theory  of  French  cooking, 
both  in  form  and  in  result,  is  contained  in  that  one  article 
of  faith ;  its  consequence  is,  that  the  whole  nutritive  ele- 
ments of  every  substance  employed  pass  into  the  stomach, 
instead  of  being  partially  poured  down  the  sink  or  sent  oat 
to  the  pigs,  as  is  the  case  m  this  free  and  eminently  great 
country.  Yet  we  despise  the  eating  of  those  miserable 
French,  with  all  our  hearts,  and  look  scornfully  down  upon 
it  from  the  glorious  summit  of  our  boiling.  The  explana- 
tion of  this  insanity — though  the  word  explanation  is  mis- 
erably misemployed  in  such  a  sense  —  is,  that  we  imagine 
that  because  we  buy  more  meat  than  they  do  we  are  neces- 
sarily better  fed.  bo  perhaps  we  should  be  if  we  swallowed 
it  all,  though  even  then  a  good  deal  might  be  said  against 
so  needless  a  use  of  flesh ;  but  as,  on  an  average,  we  take 
out  of  it,  by  what  we  call  cooking,  at  least  a  fourth  of  its 
alimentary  value,  we  do  not  in  reality  get  any  more  chemi- 
cal result  out  of  the  sixty  pounds  of  meat  (beef,  mutton, 
veal,  and  pork)  which  each  inhabitant  of  Grreat  Britain 
(babies  included^  devours  every  year,  than  the  Frenchman 
does  out  of  the  forty-five  pounds  of  the  same  nature  which 
he  consumes.  He,  at  all  events,  extracts  the  uttermost  from 
what  he  digests,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  all  there 
to  be  digested ;  not  a  grain  of  it  has  gone  into  the  sewers 
or  the  sty  —  it  is  all  in  the  dish,  either  in  solid  or  in  liquid. 
We  should  think  it  folly  to  throw  away  the  gravy  wiiich 
exudes  during  the  act  of  roasting ;  but  not  only  do  we  take 
it  as  quite  natural  to  fling  to  waste  the  entire  product  of 
the  far  more  exhausting  process  of  boiling,  but  we  resolutely 
apply  that  process  to  the  larger  part  of  what  we  eat,  as  if 
it  were  the  right  thing  to  do. 

Excepting  the  harder  vegetables  the  French  boil  abso- 
lutely nothing,  in  our  meaning  of  the  word  at  least.  From 
Dunkerque  to  Bayonne,  from  Nice  to  Strasburg,  not  one 
ounce  of  any  thing  goes  into  the  pot  unless  it  be  to.  make 
soup  :  but  then  the  nation  lives  on  soup.  Roast  meat  costs 
too  much  for  the  every-day  consumption  of  a  population 
whose  earnings  average  eighteen  pence  a  head :  so  they  feed 
on  a  copious  stew  of  bacon,  sausage,  cabbage,  potatoes  and 
bread  —  and  very  good  indeed  it  is,  provided  one  is  hungry. 
This  aspect  of  the  case,  of  course,  excludes  all  idea  of  seri- 
ous cookery ;  it  means  feeding  and  nothing  else ;  but  it  is 
feeding  in  which  every  thing  is  food,  where  what  has  been 
stewed  out  stops  in  the  stew,  where  not  one  scrap  is  lost, 
where  every  centime  spent  produces  its  frill  resun  in  the 
stomach. 

The  same  law  applies  everywhere,  in  every  rank.  As 
we  rise  in  the  scale  of  outlay,  and,  consequently,  of  types 
of  nourishment,  we  find  no  change ;  the  principle  is  the 
same  throughout  the  land  —  eat  every  thing,  waste  nothing. 


But  the  details  become  vastly  more  interesting  when  skill 
comes  into  play*  for  then  we  see  what  art  can  do  to  adoam 
economy.  The  cooking  at  French  hotels  and  restaunoti^ 
which  IS  all  that  most  travellers  know  any  thincr  about, 
gives  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  feeding  in  use  in  families ;  fbr 
not  only  are  the  Quantities  and  the  expense  much  larger  in 
one  case  than  tne  other,  but  the  flavors  are  singer, 
coarser,  less  varied,  and  less  true.  It  is  inside  real  homes 
that  French  eating  should  be  studied,  for  it  is  there  alone 
that  it  can  be  examined  in  reality  and  in  perfection.  Hie 
nation  —  whatever  we  may  think  —  does  not  dine  at  cafi$: 
such  a  plan  would  break  up  the  affectionate  habits  whidi 
the  French  so  fondly  cherish ;  it  would  be  nasty  and  too 
dear.  The  nation  takes  its  nourishment  within  its  ovn 
four  walls,  so  as  to  get  it  better  and  cheaper,  and  to  reUuo, 
in  all  its  force,  the  eminently  social  cluuracter  of  the  ecL 
And  this  appties  to  eveir  class,  without  exception ;  for  the 
great  dinners  in  Paris  private  houses  are  as  superior,  in  deli- 
cacy and  refinement  ox  execution,  to  what  the  best  restu- 
rants  can  produce,  as  is  the  home  feeding  of  the  peasants 
to  what  they  could  get  in  the  countiy  wine-shops.  Cafi 
cookery  employs,  even  in  its  highest  rorms,  too  many  arth 
fices ;  it  seeks  too  much  to  attain  effect  and  vi^or ;  it  is  not 
, natural;  its  sauces  are  too  powerful  —  they  hide  the  inti- 
mate essence  of  the  food  :  in  one  word,  it  does  not  realize 
the  fundamental  principle  of  carefriUy  preserving  unimpaired 
the  particular  aroma,  the  special  periume,  whidii  should  in- 
herently belong  to  every  dish,  and  which  gives  to  it  its  own 
distinctive  nature.  And,  furthermore,  the  restaurants  net- 
er  offer  to  their  customers  certain  well-known  dishes  whidi 
form  part  of  the  regular  daily  list  for  home  use,  and  vhieh 
stand  so  high  in  French  appreciation  that  they  are  ordered 
several  times  a  week  in  moderate  houses.  Such  are  the 
more  ordinary  vegetable  soups  (whose  name  is  legion),  the 
endless  shapes  of  stews  and  of  simpler  ragouts,  the  hns- 
dred  forms  of  preparing  eggs,  the  infinite  variety  of  cheap 
plats  sucres.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  describe  such  pro- 
ducts, or  even  to  give  a  list  of  them,  especially  as  they  are 
to  be  found  in  all  the  cookery-books ;  out  their  number  is 
so  great,  and  their  merit  is  so  real,  that  they  alone  suffice, 
wimout  including  the  high-class  cookery,  to  place  French 
feeding  above  that  of  the  whole  world  outside. 

Here,  however,  habit  and  previous  opinion  may  perhaps 
claim  to  have  their  say,  and  to  protest  against  any  thing  but 
"  plain  joints."  There  are  many  virtuous  people  who  live 
and  die  in  the  intense  belief  that  what  they  so  oddly  call 
"  made  dishes"  —  as  if  every  thing  they  swallow  were  not 
•*  made "  too  —  are  unwholesome  and  unworthy,  and  that 
"  roast  and  boiled "  are  the  sole  manners  of  preparation 
worthy  of  British  teeth.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  to  be 
said  in  reply  to  such  ideas,  for  prdudice  is  so  hard  a  master 
that  it  prevents  all  possibility  of  fair  comparison,  and  blinds 
us  to  the  most  convincing  proofs.  It  would  therefore  be  qnite 
useless  to  expect  that,  for  the  reasons  already  given,  any 
real  Englishman  will  believe  that  these  "  made  dishes  "  are 

auite  as  nutritive  as  roast  meat,  and  are  vastly  more  so 
lan  the  same  substances  when  boiled.  Even  the  strong 
arguments  of  economy  and  almost  unlimited  variety  whicn 
the  French  system  supplies,  might  fail  to  produce  any  real 
effect  on  minds  which  are  resolved  beforehand,  as  so  many 
are,  that  nothing  is  to  be  learned  across  the  ChanneL  Biit 
there  are  enou^  inquisitive  people  round  us  to  make  it 
well  worth  whue  to  show  in  what  this  economy  and  Uds 
variety  consist,  so  that  Aey,  at  all  events,  may  jndge 
whether  they  will  tiy  to  begin  the  revolution  whicl^  sooner 
or  later,  must  be  enu)rced  in  English  eating. 

In  giving  details  of  the  cost  of  housekeeping,  the  diffi- 
culty IS  to  choose  a  thoroughly  fair  example  which  honestly 
and  truthfully  sets  forth  an  average  case,  without  exaggera- 
tion either  way.  Twenty  years  a^o  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  even  attempt  to  do  so,  hecause  the  cost  of  food 
then  varied  widely  all  over  France,  certain  places  being 
about  twice  as  dear  as  others.  But  railways  have  no* 
changed  all  that ;  they  have  levelled  prices  almost  everr- 
where,  and  have  suppressed  those  singularly  cheap  resi- 
dences in  which  English  people  used  to  seex  refiige,  lik« 
St.  Malo  and  St  Omer.    There  are  still  a  few  ouUymg  vil- 
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kges,  fifty  kilometres  from  the  nearest  station,  where  a 
chicken  can  be  got  for  eighteen  pence ;  but  with  those  ex- 
ceptions a  chicken  is  now  worth  about  the  same  all  over 
France :  and  the  same  ma/  be  said,  in  substance,  of  eyery 
other  article  of  food.  The  towns  are  dearer  than  the  coun- 
try, because  of  the  octroi  dues  which  are  levied  on  all  pro- 
Tisbns  which  enter  them ;  but  that  difference  can  be  allowed 
for  with  tolerable  exactness ;  and  it  may  be  estimated,  with- 
out much  fear  of  error,  that  the  cost  of  food  in  France  is 
now  about  10  per  cent  higher  in  the  towns,  and  20 percent 
h^her  in  Paris,  than  it  is  in  the  rural  districts.  Oi  course 
this  calculation  is  not  intended  to  apply  to  every  case ;  it 
shows  only  a  general  mean,  but  that  mean  is  near  enough  to 
the  reality  to  enable  us  to  work  upon  it.  It  must,  however, 
he  added,  that  during  the  last  tew  years,  and  especially 
since  the  war,  prices  have  gone  up  enormously,  and  that  the 
figures  which  express  the  present  cost  of  living  are  certain- 
ly one-third  higher  than  they  were  in  1855.  With  these 
explanations  beibre  us,  let  us  take  a  middle-class  Paris  fami- 
ly, living  reasonably  well,  wisely  economical,  but  in  no  way 
stingy,  and  let  us  see  how  its  account^book  stands.  In 
order  to  provide  fair  ground  of  comparison  with  the  outlay 
of  an  English  household  of  corresponding  rank,  the  exam- 
ple chosen  is  that  of  a  cheery  home,  which  includes  nine 
people,  — three  big  ones,  three  little  ones  (who  eat  like  big 
ones),  and  three  servants.  It  should  be  added  that  there 
is  somebody  to  dinner  nearly  every  day,  and  a  regular  din- 
ner-party once  a  month,  and  that  the  service  is  performed 
with  a  tolerable  amount  of  elegance. 

From  the  Ist  September  to  30th  November,  1871  (ninety- 
one  days),  that  family  expended  1,801  francs,  10  centimes 
(£72,  Os.  lOd.),-  in  food  of  every  kind,  excluding  only  wine; 
BO  that  the  exact  average  per  week  was  140  francs  (£5, 
128.).  'As  there  were,  including  friends,  ten  people  fed 
eTery  day,  the  cost  per  head  per  day  amounted  to  exactly 
two  francs,  or  one  shilling  and  seven  pence.  This  outlay 
included  £7,  6s.  lOd.  for  three  dinner-parties  of  about  a 
docen  people  each.  During  the  same  period  the  cost  of 
win3  consumed  was  504  francs  (£20,  ds.  2d.),  of  which  364 
fi^Dcs  were  for  ordinary  wine,  and  240  francs  for  good 
wine.  Meat,  in  all  its  forms,  with  poultry,  represented  £30, 
Is.  of  the  total,  and  consequently  came  to  £2,  68.  8d.  per 
week,  which  gives  6s.  8d.  per  day,  or  8d.  per  head  for  each 
of  the  ten  people.  Breaa  cost  £7,  Is.,  and  the  rest  was 
spent  on  a  considerable  variety  of  objects,  as  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  the  cook's  book  contains  an  average  of  six- 
teen entries  every  day.  That  was  the  cost ;  now  let  us  see 
what  they  got  for  it. 

Coffee  and  bread  and  butter  began  the  day  at  eight 
o'clock.  At  half-past  eleven  came  the  breakfast,  composed 
of  two  dishes  of  meat,  one  of  vegetables,  cheese,  dessert, 
and  coffee.  The  children  had  a  small  eating  of  their  own 
tt  half-past  three,  made  up  of  bread  and  jam,  chocolate,  or 
fi^t.  The  dinner  included  soup,  an  entree  and  a  roti^  vege- 
tables, sometimes  a  plat  sucre,  cheese,  dessert,  coffee  and 
ji^urf.  At  nine  came  tea  or  tilleuL  And  do  not  let  it  be 
imagined  that  all  this  was  simple  cookery ;  a  good  deal  of 
it  was  so,  but  each  day  brought  out  at  least  one  plat  which 
required  experience  and  execution,  while  the  mentu  of  the 
dinner-parties  were  little  gems  of  delicate  workmanship. 
Xhis  latter  part  of  the  subject  is  perhaps  worthy  of  detailed 
soalysis,  for  English  housewives  may,  not  improbably,  be 
cnrioos  to  know  now  much  a  Paris  dinner  costs  the  giver, 
la  the  case  before  us  the  servants  are  exceptionally  intelli- 
gent, and  do  every  thing  without  orders  or  surveillance ;  the 
oustress  has  only  to  say  to  the  man,  "  So  many  people  to 
dinner  to-morrow ;  the  best  service ;  tell  Marie  to  oring  me 
her  ideas ; "  and  when  the  cook  has  submitted  her  '*  ideas," 
tod  the  menu  is  settled,  the  lady  troubles  her  head  no  more 
*boQt  it.  Such  a  privilege  is,  however,  somewhat  rare ;  the 
nde  on  these  occasions  is,  that  mistresses  of  the  middle 
class  (it  would  be  useless  to  talk  of  the  very  rich)  are 
obliged  to  look  about  themselves  a  little,  to  order  the  des- 
N3t  and  to  arrange  the  flowers.  The  programme  which  we 
will  examine  was  for  ten  persons;  every  article  in  it,  ex- 
cepting the  dessert,  was  executed  at  home  by  the  cook 
ibne;  this  is  what  it  cost,  all  ingredients  included : — 


White  soup, 

Tunny,  ohves,  and  radishes, 

Fillets  of  sole,  it  la  Orly, 

lOcaillesan  nid, 

Timbale  Milanaise, 

Roast  fillet  of  beef. 

Salad,  .        . 

Green  pease. 

Fried  cream,        . 

xyufiesei        .        •  «  * 

Dossert  (composed  of  wondrous  things  from  Boissicr's),  Oil 


£. 

8. 

d. 

0 

4 

3 

0 

1 

7 

0 

6 

9 

0 

16 

2 

0 

5 

3 

0 

10 

2 

0 

0 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

5 

0 

1 

7 

0 

11 

4 

£3     1  11 
Deduct  for  economy  on  the  expenditure  of  the  following 
day,  in  consequence  of  the  relics  left  in  hand,  0  10    0 

There  remains  for  the  cost  of  the  eatables, 
Wme  — 

1  bottle  of  Montrachet, 

2  bottles  of  Chapclle  de  Chambertin, 
2  bottles  of  Gruaud  Iiarose, 
2  bottles  of  Champagne, 

CofTee  and  liqueurs, 

Flowers, 

Candles  and  extra  fires, 

Additional  man  to  wait. 


£2 

11 

11 

0 

2 

6 

0 

6 

6 

0 

10 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

4 

6 

0 

4 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Total  cost  of  the  entertainment, 


£5    2    5 


AH  these  items  are  copied  textually  from  theroook's  book, 
excepting  the  wine,  which  appears  at  its  original  cost  when 
bottled  and  laid  down  in  the  cellar  years  ago,  but  which 
now  represents  two  or  three  times  the  value  shown.  Two 
of  the  dishes  in  the  list  merit  explanation,  —  (he  cai'les  au 
nid  and  the  fried  cream.  Each  quail,  when  cooked,  is  or- 
namented with  his  head,  tail,  and  outspread  wings ;  he  is 
then  placed  on  his  '*  nest,"  which  is  formed  of  the  bottom 
of  an  artichoke,  and  is  half  filled  with  simulated  egs^s  made 
of  white  stuffing.  The  nests  are  arranged  in  a  circle  in  a 
large  round  dish,  and  bathe  in  a  dark  brown  sauce.  A 
prettier  combination  to  look  upon,  or  a  pleasanter  one  to 
eat,  can  scarcely  be  desired.  Creme  frite  cons'ists  in  balls 
of  hot,  liquid,  creamy  custard  cased  in  a  diaphanous  golden 
pellicale  of  frizzled  batter ;  in  the  mouth  Uiey  burst  and 
melt  with  a  result  that  is  fantastically  delicious.  And  the 
wages  of  the  woman  who  created  these  impossibilities  are 
£19  a  year  1 

Two  questions  present  themselves  here.  What  would 
such  a  dinner  have  cost  in  England,  if  indeed  it  could  be 
produced  at  all  in  any  ordinary  house  ?  And  how,  is  it 
that  French  peasant  girls,  at  £  1 9  a  year,  can  attain  the  talent 
necessary  to  achieve  so  admirable  a  success  for  £2,  lis. 
lid.  ?  The  first  of  these  two  Queries  may  be  left  to  get  an 
answer  for  itself;  the  second  takes  us  into  a  new  element 
of  the  French  food  question. 

It  is  evident  that  the  system  which  prevails  in  France 
could  not  exist  at  all  if  the  genius  oi  cookery  were  not 
naturally  implanted  in  the  heads  and  fingers  of  the  class  of 
women  who  administer  the  kitchens.  But  no  innate  pre- 
disposition towards  the  culinary  art  would  enable  a  Nor- 
mandy farm-girl,  who  has  spent  her  youth  in  guarding  her 
master's  geese  and  turkeys,  to  make  fried  cream.  Study, 
manipulation,  and  experience,  are  needed  before  she  can 
reach  such  a  height  as  that ;  and  how  is  she  to  acquire 
them  ?  She  does  it  because  Providence  has  been  pleased 
to  make  her  imitative  and  laborious.  She  leaves  the  geese 
when  she  is  fourteen,  and  becomes  scrub  at  £3  a  year 
under  the  village  notary's  wife ;  then  she  is  appointed 
plate-washer  at  an  inn  in  the  neighboring  town ;  she  rises 
to  the  post  of  kitchen-maid,  and  in  that  capacity  learns  to 
pare  vegetables,  and  to  roast  a  little,  and  gets  her  first  in- 
sight into  serving.  At  two  and  twenty  she  has  saved  up 
£5,  3s.  6d.,  and  with  that  she  starts  for  Paris,  <<  where  she 
has  a  cousin."  Here  she  becomes  kitchen-maid  again,  but 
in  a  decent  family,  where  things  are  nicely  done,  and  where 
the  cook  knows  her  business.  From  that  moment  begins 
her  education ;  but  instead  of  lasting  half  a  lifetime,  and  of 
being  contemptibly  incomplete  at  the  end  of  that  long  pe- 
riod, as  is  the  case  with  our  own  food-spoilers,  twelve 
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months  suffice  to  enable  the  French  girl  to  cook  cleverly 
for  her  own  account.  Then  she  shifts  her  place  once  more, 
and  gets  £16  a  year  in  a  quiet  family,  where  the  mistress 
looks  after  the  kitchen  herself,  and  ^ives  counsel  to  the 
cook.  Most  French  ladies  know  a  little  of  the  delicate 
rules  which  regulate  the  preparation  of  food  —  in  theory, 
at  all  events ;  some  of  them  even  are  brilliant  executants 
with  their  own  hands ;  the  conseouence  is,  that  the  new  cook 

fets  all  the  advice  she  needs,  ana  after  a  little  floundering, 
egins  to  utilize  the  power  of  listening  and  copying  which 
the  French  possess  in  so  singular  a  degree.  It  the  sacred 
fire  of  her  art  really  dwells  within  her,  she  spends  her 
evenings  in  profound  reading  of  her  cookery-book,  which 
she  devours  as  if  it  were  an  exciting  novel ;  thus  she  leaps 
rapidly  into  a  cordon  bleu.  But  as  ner  intelligence  devel- 
ops down  goes  her  honesty ;  one  falls  as  the  other  rises,  as 
a  rule  at  least,  so  that  the  best  cooks  are  generally  the 
greatest  thieves.  In  the  larger  Paris  houses  many  of  them 
regularly  overcharge  from  tnree  to  ten  francs  a  day,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  ambition  and  the  size  of  the  estab- 
lishment. Thesfe  are  not  the  women  who  permit  people  to 
subsist  on  £5,  12s.  per  week:  that  result  can  only  be  at- 
tained, either  with  an  exceptionally  honest  cook,  who  is 
very  difficult  to.  find,  or  by  constant  verification  from  the 
mistress.  Men  cooks  are  worse  still :  most  of  them  coolly 
tell  you  that  you  must  not  expect  them  to  be  economical,  as 
if  the  thought  of  saving  their  master's  money  were  beneath 
their  dignity.  Still,  taking  France  as  a  whole,  particularly 
in  the  country,  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  cooks  are  steady, 
bonest  creatures,  who  add  the  painstaking  research  of  little 
cheapnesses  to  marked  ability  in  their  trade.  It  is  they 
who  make  French  eating  what  it  is  —  a  compound  of  con- 
densed nutriment,  innumerable  tastes,  and  low  expenditure. 
In  the  example  which  has  just  been  quoted,  the  cook  is  a 
good  faithtul  servant,  who  takes  hearty  pride  in  all  the 
reductions  which  she  can  operate  in  the  weekly  outlay. 
There  are  not  many  such  in  Paris,  but  there  are  tens  of 
thousands  of  them  in  the  provinces. 

In  considering  the  sum  spent  by  the  family  we  are  inves- 
tigating, it  must  be  remembered  that  the  cost  of  each 
individual  article  was  higher  than  that  of  the  same  object 
in  the  dearest  town  in  England.  In  the  country  the  same 
feeding  could  be  achieved  for  one-fifth  less,  or  £4,  lOs.  per 
week.  It  will  now  be  understood  that  the  explanation 
of  this  cheapness  of  total  result,  as  compared  with  us,  lies 
solely  in  the  organization  of  home  life  m  France,  and  in 
the  system  of  the  cookery.  It  has  been  already  said  that 
the  first  sources  of  economy  lie  in  the  smalluess  of  the 
quantities,  in  the  consequent  absence  of  waste,  in  careful 
marketing,  and  in  the  utilization  of  every  ounce  of  nutri- 
tion contained  in  the  food.  To  these  causes  must  be  added 
the  immense  saving  which  is  realized,  in  comparison  with 
ourselves,  in  the  feeding  of  the  servants.  In  France  ser- 
vants eat  immediately  after  their  masters  have  finished,  and 
content  themselves  with  what  is  left.  If  the  relics  are 
really  insufficient  for  their  appetites,  a  special  dish  of  some 
common  kind  is  added —  lentils  and  bacon,  or  cheap  veal 
or  mutton  and  white  haricots,  or  sausages  and  pease-pud- 
ding. Never  do  the  servants  touch  the  more  expensive 
sorts  of  meat ;  poultry,  or  game,  or  sweet  things  are  utterly 
forbidden  to  tnem :  all  that  may  remain  of  that  kind  is 
kept  for  next  day's  breakfast.  And  yet  they  eat  as  much 
as  they  like,  without  stint  or  limit.  By  the  association  of 
these  various  conditions,  a  family  of  ten  people  is  enabled 
to  live  admirably  well  in  Paris  —  infinitely  better  than  its 
equals  do  in  England  —  for  Is.  7d.  per  head  per  day,  or  in 
the  country  for  about  Is.  3d. 

This  outlay  is  represented  by  a  variety  of  dishes  of  which 
we  have  no  conception ;  even  in  families  who  carry  economy 
farther  still,  who  deprive  themselves  of  every  luxury,  who 
cut  down  their  expenditure  to  one  shilling  per  head  per 
day,  the  forms  of  preparation  are  so  multiplied  that  no 
sense  of  sameness  is  produced  by  the  almost  daily  employ- 
ment of  the  same  cheap  viands.  To  take  the  most  ordinary 
example  :  the  beef  which  has  served  to  make  bouillon,  the 
most  elementary  and  exhausted  form  of  meat  which  can 
possibly  be  quoted,  is  prepared  in  nine  different  ways :  it 


may  l)e  served  cold,  en  vinaigrette — that  is  to  say,  cut  bto 
slices,  with  oil  and  vinegar,  mixed  up  with  anchovies  and 
chopped  herbs ;  it  may  be  dressed  hot,  au  graftn^  or  mbced, 
en  boulettes,  or  en  hachis,  the  three  latter  being  accompanied 
by  mushrooms,  and  by  a  sauce  piquante  or  tomatoes;  or  it 
may  be  done  k  la  jardinihre,  with  various  vegetables,  or  en 
pcrsUlade,  or  with  onions,  or  h  la  bourgeoises  or  in  little  pies. 
The  object  of  these  nine  arrantrements  is  to  give  back  a 
flavor  to  the  fibre  which  has  lost  it  in  long  boiling,  and  to 
so  utilize  agreeably  a  tasteless  remnant.  The  nine  results 
are  excellent,  but  habit  generally  prescribes  that  they  shaO 
be  employed  for  breakfast  only,  like  omelettes,  and  the 
other  forms  of  egg,  which  are  never  served  at  dinner.  TTiis 
illustration  is  but  one  out  of  a  hundred  which  might  be 
given ;  and  if  it  does  not  suffice,  let  it  be  remembered  that 
the  first  cookery-book  we  open  will  tell  ns  how  to  make  one 
hundred  and  ten  soups  and  sixty  sauces ;  how  to  dress  beef 
in  one  hundred  and  seventy  fashions,  veal  in  one  hundred 
and  forty  manners,  and  mutton  in  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
without  counting  the  interminable  varieties  of  form,  taste, 
and  color  which  may  be  communicated  to  game,  poultry, 
vegetables,  and  eggs.  Of  pastry,  puddings,  and  sweet 
entremet.%  there  are  more  than  three  hundred  sorts.  And 
let  it  be  remembered  that  every  single  one  of  these  thou- 
sand dishes  has  its  own  special,  individual,  proper  nature, 
—  its  own  aroma,  which  must  be  so  exactly  rendered  that 
they  can  be  instantly  recognized  and  appreciated  by  the 
palate.  Not  more  than  one-twentieth  of  the  preparations 
which  compose  this  curious  list  are  really  used  in  daily 
home  life :  many  of  the  compositions  described  in  the 
"  Cuisinier  Imperial "  and  its  fellow-publications  are  too 
costly  and  too  complicated  for  common  use ;  but  even  fifty 
varieties  of  beef  and  mutton,  and  other  ordinary  aliments, 
enable  a  French  household  to  change  its  feeding  so  perpetn- 
ally  that  the  same  dish  is  not  used  twice  in  a  fortnight 
That  variety  is  not  unhealthy,  that  "  kickshaws  "  do  not 
damage  digestion,  is  proved  by  the  rarity  in  France  of  dys- 
pepsia and  other  disorders  of  the  stomach :  the  lifrhtness  ci 
the  bread,  the  relatively  moderate  eating  of  the  entire  pop- 
ulation, may  partially  explain  this ;  but,  at  all  events,  the 
fact  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  whole  system  is  a  wise 
one  hygienically. 

The  rarer  products  of  French  cookery  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  nation  as  a  whole ;  daily  home  life  knows  little 
of  them,  but  yet  an  allusion  to  them  can  scarcely  he  omitted 
in  an  examination  of  the  food  of  France.  It  is,  however, 
in  their  local  rather  than  in  their  general  character  that 
they  present  real  interest.  Everybody  has  dined  at  Phi- 
lippe's and  the  Moulin  Rouge ;  everybody  has  eaten,  at 
least  once  in  his  life,  "  when  he  was  in  Paris,"  one  curious 
dinner  of  which  the  memory  dwells  within  him  ;  when  he 
made  acquaintanre  with  a  bisque  d*  ecrevi^ses^  and  a  saute  de 
JUets  de  sole  h  la  Ven6tienne,  and  a  Cramesqui  de  volaUlfi  and 
cailles  en  caisse,  and  a  creme  h  la  Bourbnnnaisef  or  half  » 
dozen  other  amazing  compounds  with  similarly  unintelligi- 
ble denominations.  But  the  number  of  us  who  have  eaten 
grilled  Royana  at  Bordeaux,  or  crayfish  out  of  the  Fontaine 
de  Vaucluse,  or  in  Lorraine,  or  caUssons  at  Aix,  or  vndets 
and  roses  at  Grasse,  or  foies  de  canard  in  the  Perigord,  or 
the  other  peculiar  products  of  twenty  other  places,  is  prob^ 
ably  somewhat  limited.  And,  more  than  all,  how  many  of 
us  have  dined  at  the  Reserve  at  Marseille,  that  famous 
restaurant  on  the  Mediterranean  shore,  where  the  brothers 
Roubion  have  acquired  immortal  fame  ?  There  is  but  one 
word  in  English  which  describes  the  sensation  of  the  trav- 
eller who  eats  there  for  the  first  time  —  that  word  is  revela- 
tion. New  truths  seem  to  be  imparted  to  you  as  you  swal- 
low, new  objects  and  new  theories  of  life  seem  to  float 
around  you,  strange  ideas  come  to  you  across  the  sea ;  and 
when  it  all  is  over,  when,  with  a  calm  ci^r,  your  leg* 
stretched  out,  you  silently  digest  and  think,  with  the  Chat- 
eau d'lf  and  the  flickerinjj  waves  before  you  in  the  moon- 
light, you  gratefully  thank  Providence  for  having  led  you 
there.  All  this  is  the  effect  of  garlic,  which  works  «pon 
you  like  haschisch.  You  began  your  dinner  wiih  Preyre^ 
and  oursins,  shell-fish  which  are  as  good  as  oysters,  anjj 
with  them  you  drank  the  stony-flavored  white  wine  whico 
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grows  on  the  rocks  at  Cassis,  half-way  to  Toulon.  Then 
you  took  a  soup  called  Bvurride,  a  fascinating  mixture  of 
creamy  fish,  thin  bread,  and  ailloli^  a  puree  of  hot  garlic. 
Tben  came  red  mullets,  en  papiilotte,  the  woodcocks  of  the 
sea.  Your  mouth  having  become  somewhat  hot,  you 
stopped  to  cool  yourself  with  Roubion's  3/ti5t]9rn.v  of  1837, 
stimulated  by  a  uttle  Poutarque^  a  preparation  of  fish-eggs 
fiir  superior  to  caviar,  Ccmfbrted  and  strengthened  you 
began  again  on  fillets  of  duck,  into  which  the  essence  of  a 
hundred  olives  firom  the  Crau  had  been  injected  by  simul- 
taneous stewing.  One  glass  of  Latovr  of  1854  materially 
helped  you  at  this  juncture.  Then  came  a  Chateaubriand^ 
floating  in  a  remoulade  of  which  one-half  was  ailloli  again. 
Here,  as  you  well  remember,  you  needed  three  more  glasses 
of  that  Latour.  Vegetables  you  ref\ised,  you  had  had 
enough ;  but  you  toyed  a  little  with  an  unknown  soil  cake 
soaked  in  sirup  of  Kirsch  assisted  by  un-iced  dry  cham- 
pagne {RoussiUon*8  carte  d*or).  Finally,  you  got  to  your 
hotel  to  bed,  and  tossed  about  all  night  in  a  red-hot  fever. 
In  your  fitful  sleep  you  dreamed  that  you  were  Monte  Chris- 
to;  and  you  felt  m^htfuUy  ill  next  morning ;  that  was  gar- 
He  again :  the  people  of  tne  country  told  you,  however,  mat 
you  would  become  accustomed  to  it  after  four  or  five  years 
of  patient  practice.  **  The  sea  hath  its  pearls,  the  heaven 
katn  its  stars ; "  Eno^land  has  Richmond  and  Greenwich ; 
France  has  the  Pavilion  Henri  Quatre  at  St.  Germain,  and 
the  Rdserve  at  Marseille.  Maids  of  honor  and  whitebait, 
however,  do  not  reach  the  height  of  the  Jilet  Beamaise  in 
Seine-et-Oise,  or  of  the  aiUoli  in  the  Bouches  du  Rhone : 
they  are  certainly  the  pearls  and  stars  of  lofty  eating.  If 
you  doubt  it,  try.  The  white-fish  on  Lake  Superior,  the 
prawns  who  get  fat  on  the  dead  negroes  who  are  buried  in 
the  sea  at  Rio  Janeiro,  the  canvas-backs  in  October  at  Bal- 
timore, are  all  sweet  to  eat  and  Uf  recollect,  but  they  are 
pale  indeed  by  the  side  of  ailloli. 

The  Rdserve  is,  however,  after  all,  only  the  completest 
expression  of  the  cookery  of  the  whole  district ;  all  Prov- 
ence feeds  on  garlic :  the  annual  garlic  fair  is  the  great 
event  of  the  year  in  the  villages  which  have  the  glory  to 
receive  it.  And  the  old  kingdom  of  Rdnd  d'Anjou  grows 
its  own  truffles  too,  and  has  red-legged  partridges,  and 
quantities  of  trout  in  the  afiluents  of  the  Durance,  and 

Sives  which  really  are  most  wonderful  in  the  winter  when 
e  juniper-berries  are  ripe.    But,  good  and  curious  as  the 
feedmg  is  in  some  respects,  Provence  is  terribly  incom- 
plete ;  as  there  is  no  ^ass  there  arc  no  cows,  and  conse- 
quently no  fresh  milk  or,  butter,  excepting  what  the  goats 
give.    Again,  all  roasting  is  performed  there  before  brush- 
wood fires,  whose  smoke  lends  a  most  nasty  flavor  to  the 
meat,  just  as  the  wine-skins  in  Spain  make  their  contents 
taste  of  resin,  and  as  English  coal  gives  a  special  odor  to 
our  own  roast-beef,  which  is  instantly  detected  by  the 
unaccustomed  tongues  of  foreigners.    In  the  Bordelais  the 
H)od  is  excellent;  garlic  is  relatively  rare,  even  amongst 
the  peasantry ;  poultry  is  abundant,  and  the  firuit  superb ; 
the  nectarines  particularly,  are  perhaps  the  fiinest  in  the 
world.    The  fi^s,  however,  are  less  perfect  than  the  little 
green  ones  which  grow  in  the  mistral  of  arid  Provence, 
especially  for  drying,  but  they  have  merit;   and  as  for 
ortolans,  Gascony  may  be  called  their  autumn  home.    In 
Brittany  the  eating  offers  no  kind  of  special  type,  except>- 
iog  for  people  who  delight  in  buckwheat  bread,  which  is 
the  only  local  product.     In  the  north-eastern  provinces 
eyerybcdy  is  well  fed ;  but,  excepting  the  general  use  of 
Hique  and  of  beurre  d^ecrevisses,  which  is  rendered  possible 
by  the  singular  abundance  of  crayfish  in  evexy  rivulet, 
there  is  no  indigenous  speciality.    The  wise  employment 
of  herbs  and  of  tisanes  is  universal.    It  belongs  to  no 
province  and  to  no  department  in  particular ;  it  is  every- 
where throughout  the  land.    No  salad  is  complete  without 
its  foumiture,  which  consists  of  chervil,  pimpernel,  tarra- 
gon, and  chives,  all  daintily  chopped   up,  so  that  their 
labtle  perfumes  shall  pervade  the  leaves  of  Romaine  or  of 
lettoce.    Scarcely  a  sauce  is  possible  without  its  '<  bou- 
quet," which  results  from  the  distillations  of  a  little  bunch 
w  parsley,  thirme,  and  laurel.     The  water  in* which  fish  is 
boiled  is  prepared  beforehand  by  decocting  the  same  herbs 


in  it.  As  for  tisanes,  their  name  is  legion ;  and  though 
they  are  for  the  most  part  rather  medicinal  than  nutritive, 
they  occupy  a  sufficiently  important  place  in  the  economy 
of  French  home  life  to  merit  mention  h^re.  The  first  ana 
most  notable  of  them  all  is  tilleul,  made  of  the  dried  flower 
and  young  leaves  of  lime-trees ;  then  come  marsh-mallow, 
violets,  apple,  cherry-stalks,  orange-flowers,  ti^cilage,  camo- 
mile, ash-leaves,  arnica,  m^lisse,  verbena,  fennel,  erysimum, 
valerian,  white  stinging  nettle,  ivy,  absinthe,  hop-blossoms, 
and  twenty  others.  Each  substance  possesses  a  special 
merit  of  its  own,  and  produces  a  particular  efl*ect.  Some  are 
stimulating,  some  are  soothing,  some  aid  d^estion,  others 
bring  about  the  most  odd  results  by  their  action  on  our  or- 
gans, one  or  two  induce  sweet  sleep  and  abundant  perspira- 
tion^. In  every  house  in  France  a  stock  is  kept  of  these 
various  ingredients,  ready  dried ;  when  wanted,  a  little  hand- 
ful is  thrown  into  a  teapot,  boiling  water  is  poured  over  it, 
and  in  three  minutes  the  gentle  remedy  is  prepared.  It  is 
almost  pleasant  to  be  ill  m  France,  in  order  to  make  ac- 
quaintance with  such  agreeable  physic.  The  variety  of  sub- 
stances in  common  use  is  so  considerable,  that  itT  implies  an 
extent  of  knowledge  of  herbs  and  simples  beyond  what  we 
have  any  idea  of  here.  This  knowleage  is  insensibly  ac- 
quired in  early  childhood  from  constant  contact  and  from 
constant  use.  Every  French  girl  of  ten  years  knows  what 
is  the  right  tisane  to  administer  in  a  given  case ;  she  gives 
it  to  her  dolls  for  practice. 

But  if  tisanes  are  universally  and  equally  employed  all 
over  France,  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  meat  in  its  various 
forms.  The  inequalities  of  consumption  are  singularly 
marked  between  diflerent  towns.  Each  inhabitant  of 
Paris  pays  for  130  lbs.  of  butcher's  meat  every  year  (beef, 
mutton,  veal,  and  lamb);  but  at  Le  Mans,  the  rate  per 
head  falls  to  60  lbs.  Rennes  and  Rheims  are  the  only  two 
places  which  reach  nearly  to  the  Paris  figure ;  all  the  other 
large  towns  lie  between  the  two  extremes.  Of  pork,  in  its 
many  forms,  Chalons  eats  the  most,  for  it  takes  35  lbs.  per 
head;  Paris  consumes  22  lbs. ;  while  Bordeaux  uses  onlv 
5  lbs.  In  liquids  the  diflerences  are  almost  greater.  Each 
Parisian  absorbs  113  quarts  of  wine,  13  of  l^r,  2  of  cider, 
and  12  of  brandy ;  while  Lille  employs  18  quarts  of  wine, 
153  of  beer,  12  of  brandy,  and  no  cider.  Repnes,  on  the 
contrary,  needs  400  quarts  of  cider  per  inhabitant,  and  21 
of  wine.  At  Rouen,  the  average  swallowing  of  brandy 
reaches  45  quarts  per  annum  for  each  man,  woman,  and 
cnild.  But  these  tigures,  though  they  show  us  what  the 
urban  populations  use,  give  no  idea  whatever  of  the 
average  consumption  of  the  whole  country,  particularly  in 
meat.  Exact  returns  can  only  be  obtained  from  towns 
where  the  octroi  is  enforced,  and  where,  consequently,  a 
precise  account  is  kept  of  every  thing  which  goes  m  or  out. 
But  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  towns  contain  only 
seven  millions  out  of  the  thirty-seven  millions  who  people 
France,  we  see  at  once  how  valueless  these  figures  are  as  a 
general  guide.  The  mass  of  the  rural  population,  which 
includes  about  three-quarters  of  the  nation,  does  not  eat 
butcher-meat  more  than  once  a  week,  and  even  pork  is  an 
article  of  luxury.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  official 
returns  indicate,  as  has  been  already  said,  an  average 
consumption,  throughout  the  eighty-nine  Departments  Tthis 
was  reckoned  up  before  the  war),  of  only  45  lbs.  of  all 
kinds  of  meat  per  head,  pork  included  —  which  is  less  than 
a  third  of  the  Paris  rate.  Each  Londoner  eats  211  lbs.  of 
meat  per  annum,  which  is  59  lbs.  more  than  the  Parisian 
asks  for ;  but  the  latter  claims  400  lbs.  of  bread,  while  tha 
former  contents  himself  with  330.  Paris  shows,  therefore, 
an  excess  of  70  lbs.  in  this  item.  In  vegetables,  Paris  has 
a  greater  advantage  still :  each  of  its  inhabitants  consumes 
300  lbs.  of  them  against  141  in  London.  Also  in  butter, 
milk,  and  fruit,  Paris  is  ahead  of  us  in  varying  proportions. 
In  Prussia,  Spain,  the  German  Duchies,  Holland,  Belgium, 
and  Italy,  still  less  meat  is  eaten  than  in  France;  ux 
southern  (Jermany,  however,  the  quantity  per  head  is 
rather  greater. 

If  we  admit  that  Paris  and  London  may  be  taken  as  fair 
points  of  comparison  between  France  and  England,  these 
details,  incomplete  and  insufficient  as  they  are,  suffice  to 
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prove  tliat  the  average  total  weight  of  food  of  all  kinds  oon- 
Bumed  per  head  across  the  Channel  is  higher  than  we 
attain  ourselves.  It  is  not  made  up  in  the  same  wa/  — 
there  is  more  meat  here,  more  bread  and  vegetables  there ; 
but  it  may  be  said  with  certainty  that  any  difference  of 
nutritive  value  which  may  result  from  this  difference  of 
composition  is  more  than  compensated,  not  only  by  the 
extra  quantities  of  other  food  than  meat,  but  also  by  the 
form  of  cookery  adopted  by  our  neighbors,  which,  ae  has 
been  insisted  upon  tnrouzhout  this  article,  leaves  in  the 
food  every  grain  of  nourishment  which  it  originally  pos- 
sessed. 

It  is  therefore  perfectly  reasonable  to  assert  that  the 
French  are  at  least  as  well  fed  as  we  are,  if  not  better ; 
while  they  spend  much  less  than  we  do,  and  have  v^ly 
more  aareeable  eating.  What  is  the  reason  of  this  differ- 
ence  ?  It  cannot  be  attributed  to  climate,  for  the  whole 
north  of  France  is  as  wet,  cold,  and  uncomfortable  as  any 
district  we  can  show.  Neither  is  it  explainable  by  special 
physical  necessities  on  either  part  which  call  for  a  particu- 
lar type  of  ibod.  The  only  cause  which  we  can  assign  for 
it  on  the  French  side  is  that  undefinable,  motherless  influ- 
ence, known  as  national  peculiarity,  the  most  untraceable 
of  the  great  springs  of  modern  life.  Who  can  pretend  to 
determine  how  national  peculiarities  arise  ?  And  even  if 
we  limit  our  consideration  of  them  to  this  one  point  of  the 
composition  of  the  food  of  France,  who  can  tell  us  why  or 
how  it  has  grown  to  be  what  it  is?  The  handiness  and 
cleverness  of  the  people  in  all  culinary  matters  are  but  a 
national  peculiarity  arter  all.  It  is  useless  to  refer  to  them 
for  an  explanation,  for  they  simply  throw  us  back  once 
more  on  to  the  original  difficulty.  Poverty  and  thrift  do  not 
help  us  either,  for  other  nations  besides  the  French  are 
poor  and  thrifty  without  attaining  their  consummate  skill  in 
cooking.  All  that  we  can  say  is,  that  the  home  ability  of 
the  French,  their  singular  household  crafl,  are  appanages 
of  their  race ;  they  have  them  because  they  have  them,  be- 
cause Providence  has  so  willed  it,  just  as  the  English 
possess  the  specialty  of  hashed  mutton,  and  of  never  going 
out  without  an  umbrella.  But,  however  hidden  be  the  first 
origins  of  their  present  ways,  we  are  able  to  indicate  with 
approximate  precision  the  actual  elements  of  their  dining 
power ;  if  we  can  not  define  its  primarycauses,  at  all  events 
we  can  detect  its  immediate  agents.  These  elements,  these 
agents,  have  already  been  referred  to  at  the  commencement 
of  this  article ;  but  now  that  we  have  gone  through  tBe 
consequences  and  the  effects  which  they  bring  about,  we 
may,  with  much  utility,  return  to  the  point  we  started  frx)m, 
and  try  to  see  not  only  what  we  can  learn,  but,  even  more, 
what  we  can  apply. 

So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  judge  from  the  meagre  details 
contained  in  the  old  chronicles  of  French  home  life, 
the  system  of  feeding  now  in  use  does  not  seem  to  have 
begun  to  assume  its  form  until  about  a  hundred  years  ago ; 
the  accumulated  contributions  of  three  or  four  generations 
have  sufficed  to  carry  it  to  the  perfection  which  it  now  pre- 
sents. One  example  will  be  enough  to  show  that  at  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  eating  had  in  no  way 
reached,  even  in  the  best  houses,  the  character  which  it 
has  acqidred  since.  In  1678  Madame  de  Maintenon  wrote 
a  letter  to  her  brother,  who  had  just  been  married,  to  tell 
him  how  to  live.  After  strictly  limiting  him  to  an  outlay 
of  fourteen  francs  per  day  (including  wines,  wood,  and 
candle)  for  his  wife,  himself,  and  ten  servants,  she  goes  on 
to  describe  his  menu.  She  says :  '*  You  will  have  a  soup, 
with  a  chicken  in  it,  and  you  will  have  all  the  bouilli  served 
together  in  a  large  dish ;  it  is  admirable  in  that  sort  of 
disorder.  You  can  have  sausages  one  day,  veal  another,  or 
sheep's  tongue,  or  a  leg  of  mutton,  or  a  shoulder,  or  two 
chickens.  1  forgot  your  breakfast,  which  is  a  capon  or  any 
thing  else,  and  a  compote  of  pears  or  apples."  Inere  it  no 
mention  of  any  cookery  here  —  it  is  all  rough  meat ;  no 
allusion  is  made  to  vegetables,  which  have  since  become  so 
essential  a  basis  of  nourishment  in  France.  If  this  were 
the  feeding  which  the  Comte  d'Aubign^  found  sufficient,  if 
this  were  Uie  programme  which  the  king's  mistress  sketched 
out  for  her  own  brother,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that 


it  represented  a  high  average,  and  that  the  nation,  it  a 
whole,  was  far  away  behind  it.    It  was  during  the  Regencr 
that  real  cookery  may  be  said  to  have  first  been  introdoced, 
but  its  action  was  then  limited  to  the  upper  classes  odIv, 
and  to  the  relatively  short  supply  of  materials,  especially 
in  firuit  and  vegetables,  whicn  the  markets  offered.     At 
the  cultivation  of  roots  and  of  leguminous  food  extended 
the  range  of  kitchen  action  extended  to ;  but,  when  we  re- 
member that  it  was  not  till  about  1 790  that  even  potatoet 
b^an  to  be  seriously  grown  in  France  as  an  article  of  food, 
it  becomes  evident  that  the  employment  of  garden-prodoea 
on  a  luge  scale  is  quite  a  modern  feature  in  the  compoBi* 
tion  of  French  eating.    The  use  of  vegetables,  dried  tad 
firesh,  fibrous  and  farmaceous,  has  gone  on  spreading  until 
it  has  carried  their  consumption  to  nearly  half  the  totil 
weight  of  food  employed,    llie  change  in  the  detsdls  and 
results  of  cooking  have  been  proportionately  great,  tfaa 
entire  system  having  been  built  up  slowly  to  its  presenk 
shape,  with  the  succcessive  aid  of  each  new  alimenttiy 
substance  which  time  has  added  to  the  list.     Concurrently 
with  the  invention  and  the  development  of  new  productt 
the  science  of  their  uses  has  budded  out ;  the  entire  quet* 
tion  has  gradually  marched  ahead,  materially  and  artistif- 
cally,  throughout  all  France,  stimulated  by  growing  netd^ 
guided  by  progressing  education.     Tliis  mncn,  at  alleventfl) 
we  can  see  and  prove ;  where  we  fail  to  find  any  explaatfi 
tion  is  in  the  mystery  of  the  starting-point ;  it  is  there  that 
we  are  obUged  to  content  ourselves  with  the  vague,  unsati^ 
factory  answer  of  **  national  peculiarities."     But  if  we  art 
unable  to  suggest  why  it  is  that  the  French  can  cook,  and 
.  can  go  on  dicovering  fresh  forms  of  cookery,  adding  edll 
more  dishes  to  their  prodigious  catalc^ue,  or  whv  they 
have  learned  to  utilize  so  many  articles  which  we  neglect,  to 
that  every  trifle  which  fells  within  their  grasp  is  made  to 
serve  a  purpose,  at  least  we  can  clearly  recognize  what 
they  use,  and  how  they  use  it.     They  have  not  kept  theit 
cunning  to  themselves ;  they  have  published  it  to  the  world 
by  example  and  by  precept,  inviting  and  enabling  every^ 
body  to  follow  in  their  track. 

dan  we  follow  them  ?  Can  we,  by  dcCTees,  adopt  in 
England  the  system  which  has  been  worked  out  across  tba 
Channel  ?  Can  we  attain  our  neighbor's  faculty  of  eating 
cheaply,  variedly,  nutritively,  and  agreeably?  That  we 
can  ao  so  partially  is  probable,  if  not  certain.  Our  upper 
strata  are  already  trying  it  lamely  and  insufficiently,  bul 
with  good-will  and  satis&ction ;  their  progress  tlius  far  hat 
been  slow  and  incomplete.  What  they  call  "French 
dishes "  are  not  yet  French  in  the  real  meaning  of  the 
word ;  they  are  imitations,  not  originals.  But  we  are  get* 
ting  on,  and  some  of  us  may  finish  by  acquiring  the  purity 
of  taste,  the  delicacy  of  palate,  the  long  habit  of  comparisoni 
which  p^tmit  the  eater  to  judge  wheUier  the  cook  has  cor- 
rectly and  critically  done  her  duty.  But  is  it  to  be  expect- 
ed that  the  entire  nation  can  be  led  to  modify  its  habits  and 
to  adopt  the  principles  which  regulate  French  feeding? 
To  this  question  the  answer  can  scarcely  be  affirmative 
at  present.  Even  if  our  middle  and  lower  classes  could 
vanquish  their  deeply-rooted  prejudices,  and  could  be  led 
to  see  and  own  that  the  first  law  of  dressing  food  is  so  to 
treat  it  that  it  shall  retain  the  entire  power  of  nutrition 
which  nature  gave  it,  where  are  we  to  get  the  cooks? 
Even  supposing  that  all  the  theoretical  difficulties  weve 
suppressea  —  that  the  whole  people,  with  one  voice,  called 
out  for  soup  and  stews,  and  refused  to  go  on  ?rith  boiled 
and  baked  —  where  are  we  to  find  the  women  to  whose 
hands  we  could  intrust  the  realization  of  the  wish  ?  The 
aame  law  of  national  peculiarities  which  has  rendered  it 
possible  for  the  French  to  create  their  system,  forbids  va 
thus  far  to  copy  them.  There,  everybody  knows  how  to 
cook,  or  can  learn  to  do  so  rapidly :  here,  the  genius  of 
kitchen-work  is  absent ;  we  are  born  without  it,  and  we  do 
not  grow  to  it  in  after-life.  What  can  be  more  deplorable 
than  the  helpless  ignorance  on  the  subject  which  is  shown 
by  the  wives  and  daughters  of  our  workmen  ?  What  can  bo 
more  idiotic  than  the  resolute  refusal  of  all  servants  who 
are  not  cooks  to  learn  what  cooking  is  ?  Their  repulsion  is 
so  deeply  rooted,  it  is  so  inherent  in  their  blood,  that  th9 
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English  nnrsc^maids  who  live  in  France  invariably  refuse 
to  take  even  a  passing  lesson  from  what  is  going  on  around 
them ;  they  like  the  feeding  infinitely  better  than  what  they 
get  at  home,  but  they  will  not  condescend  to  study  its  pro- 
dnction  so  as  to  be  able  to  carry  knowledge  back  with 
^cm  on  their  return.     Any  serious  transformation  of  our 
system  is  quite  hopeless,  so  long  as  this  fundamental  diffi- 
culty continues  to  exist.    The  richer  and  better  educated 
amonjrst  us  may  struggle  after  change;  they  may  even  effect 
it  to  some  extent ;  but  the  trades-people,  and  the  populace, 
and  the  peasants  will  go  on  as  they  are,  until  their  women 
are  lifted  up  to  a  higher  appreciation  of  their  home  duties, 
and  of  the  infinite  importance  of  food  as  a  domestic  influ- 
ence for  good.    Let  tnem  keep  their  tea  and  beer :  cider 
and  light  wines  are  not  fitted  to  their  temperaments,  and, 
BO  far  as  liquids  are  concerned,  our  habits  may  perhaps  be 
suited  to  our  climate ;  but  can  we  not  discover  and  supply 
some  really  effective  remedy  to  their  actual  indifference 
about  the  solid  portion  of  their  eating  ?    In  this  country  of 
jmblic  meetings  and  public  charity,  where  everybody  sub- 
scribes his  mite  to  aggregate  philanthropy,  could  we  not 
establish  cooking-shows,  with  prizes  for  the  most  proficient  ? 
It  wpuld  be  very  easy  to  draw  up  a  first  programme,  de 
Bcriptive  of  a  dozen  dishes  —  of  the  simplest  kind,  of 
tonrse,  but  involving  the  employment  of  various  cheap  in- 
gredients, and  especiallv  of  nerbs  and  vegetables.     The 
matter  should  be  regarded  solely  in  its  application  to  the 
poor;  it  must  be  dealt  with  at  the  bottom  —  the  rich  can 
get  along  alone.    The  effort  should  be  one  of  direct  teach- 
ing rather  than  of  example,  for  the  simple  reason  that  such 
examples  as   exist  are  bidden  away  out  of  sight  in  our 
dining-rooms,  where  the  poor  cannot  contem]^te  them, 
fiome  such  plan  as  this  is  probably  the  only  one  which 
would  offer  any  prospect  of  success,  and  an  entire  generar 
lion  would  doubtless  have  to  pass  away  before  the  effort 
conld  produce  its  finit     Still  the  result  would  be  so  exc^- 
lent  that  both  time  and  effort  would  be  well  employed. 
Onr  girls  in  country-houses,  the  wives  and  daughters  of  our 
parsons,  could  scarcely  use  their  idle  hours  more  useftiUy 
than  in  stimulating  such  a  movement.    There  would  be  a 
practical  reality  about  it  which  would  please  unimaginative 
natures,  while  the  more  dreamy  of  us  would  be  attracted 
bjr  the  pretty  theory  of  regeneration  of  national  taste. 
Everybody  would  find  some  xind  of  satisfaction  in  such  a 
Work,  especially  the  ploughman-husband  and  the  black- 
smith-brother when  ^f^y  came  home  to  supper.     Surely  it 
IB  worth  trying ;  surely  we  are  not  incapable  of  the  attempt ; 
surely  we  cannot  all  be  so  blinded  by  prejudice  and  stupid 
custom  that  none  of  us  will  consent  to  copy  what  the  French 
do  so  vastly  better  than  ourselves.    If  we  need  additional 
encouragement,  if  purely  material  advantages  do  not  suffice 
to  tempt  us  to  modify  our  doings,  let  us  look  back  to  Franco 
once  more,  and  see  what  moral  results  we  could  possibly 
extract  from  an  adoption  of  its  ways.    There  we  see  a  race 
each  family  of  which  seeks  its  pleasures  together,  as  a  rule, 
where  the  home  tie  is  not  enfeebled  by  the  attraction  of  the 
wine-shop,  where  mutual  affection  softens  the  roughness  of 
lined ucated  minds.    Is  it  not  fair  to  attribute  some  part  of 
tiiis  indoor  cohesion  to  the  effect  of  meals  ?    If  a  good  dinner 
constitutes  an   indisputable  attraction  to  ourselves,  why 
Aoold  it  not  produce  the  same  action  on  our  poorer  brothers  r 
It  does  in  France.     The  French  peasant  stops  at  home  for 
it  jnst  as  we  do,  because  he  likes  it,  because  home  gives  him 
"wre  and  better  than  he  can  find  elsewhere;  .because 
hemg  together,  young  and  old,  they  lau^h,  and  so  grow  to 
^^^  eating  as  a  motive  of  union,  as  a  time  for  cheeriness. 
This  aspect  of  the  subject  has  already  been  alluded  to,  but 
H  merits  a  second  mention  now,  for  it  supplies  extremely 
haportant  arguments ;  not  that  joy  at  dinner  is  an  exclusive 
Property  of  the  French, — we  have  it  too  to  some  extent  and 
ttnder  certain  conditions,  —  but  because  with  them  it  is  a 
national  feature,  consequent  not  only  on  their  temperament, 
hut  also  on  their  wise  views  of  the  ninction  which  they  are 
^charging,  and  on  the  agreeable  shape  they  give  to  it. 
We  need  not  despair  of  some  day  reaching  the  same  end, 
V  employing  the  same  means,  any  more  uian  the  French 
anould  doubt  of  acquiring  our  solidity  of  character  if  they 


would  but  recognize  the  value  of  fixed  principles,  and  reso- 
lutely set  to  work  to  believe  in  something —  God,  king,  or 
each  other.  Their  economy  in  the  kitchen  is  another  en- 
viable quality,  for  it  shows  us  how  calculating  prudence  can 
be  applied  without  entailing  the  too  distinct  sentiment  of 

Erivation ;  how  cheapness  and  satisfaction  can  be  combined ; 
ow  a  useful  lesson  can  be  enforced  each  day  without 
assuming  the  form  of  punishment.  In  England  economy 
is  almost  always  nasty;  in  France  it  ft^qucntly  assumes 
a  character  so  subtle  and  artistic,  that  it  loses  its 
repulsive  physiognomy,  and  indeed  sometimes  acquires 
a  sort  of  charm,  in  consequence  of  the  infinite  skill 
with  which  it  is  administered,  and  of  the  admiration 
which  that  skill  provokes.  A  third  result  of  the  French 
svstem  is,  that  it  necessitates,  or  at  all  events  insen- 
sibly produces,  an  almost  universal  power  of  home  useful- 
ness amongst  the  women.  It  expands  their  role  in  life,  it 
creates  for  them  a  special  duty,  teaches  them  that  wise 
truth  which  most  of  tnem  so  clearly  recognize  and  so  cor- 
dially practise,  that  no  indoor  detail  is  beneath  a  woman's 
care ;  it  fiirther  develops  in  them  the  handiness,  the  adroit 
fingering,  which  have  become  distinctive  of  the  modem 
French  woman.  Such  results  as  these  are  well  worth 
working  for ;  and  though  there  are  exceptions  amongst  our 
neighbors,  though  they  sometimes  have  as  wretched  homes 
as  we  can  show,  the  rule  incontestably  is,  that  their  work- 
ing-classes know  no  misery  like  ours.  Their  system  of 
eating  enters  for  a  large  part  into  the  explanation  of  this 
fact. 

The  association  of  these  moral  consequences  with  most 
attractive  material  satisfactions  gives  to  French  eating  a 
special  place  in  actual  civilization.  Progress  may  improve 
it  to  a  still  higher  form,  other  nations  may  grow  to  it  nere- 
aft^r ;  but,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  world,  nothing 
equal  to  it  can  be  round  elsewhere ;  and  it  has  the  admir- 
able character  of  being  in  no  way  the  privilege  of  a  class : 
it  is  the  common  property  of  the  entire  people ;  it  can  be 
appreciated  and  applied  by  all,  fixim  top  to  bottom  of  the 
scale.    The  one  condition  of  its  use  is  to  wish  to  use  it. 
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If  you,  dear  reader,  dwell  in  any  northern  town,  you  will 
almost  certa^ily  see,  paving  courts  and  alleys,  and  some- 
times —  to  the  discomfort  of  your  feet  —  whole  streeta,  or 
set  up  as  boumestones  at  corners,  or  laid  in  heaps  to  be 
broken  up  for  road-metal,  certain  round  pebbles,  usually 
dark  brown  or  speckled  ^ay,  and  exceedingly  tou^h  and 
hard.  Some  of.  them  will  be  very  large  —  bowlders  of 
several  feet  in  diameter.  If  you  move  fi:om  town  to  town, 
fix)m  the  north  of  Scotland  as  far  down  as  Essex  on  the 
east,  or  as  far  down  as  Shrewsbury  and  Wolverhampton 
Tat  least)  on  the  west,  you  will  still  find  these  pebbles,  but 
fewer  and  smaller  as  you  go  south.  It  matters  not  what  the 
rocks  and  soils  of  the  country  round  may  be.  However 
much  they  may  differ,  these  pebbles  wiU  be,  on  the  whole, 
the  same  everywhere. 

But  if  your  town  be  south  of  the  valley  of  the  Thames, 
you  will  nnd,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  such  pebbles  there. 
The  gravels  round  you  will  be  mside  up  entirely  of  rolled 
chalk  flints,  and  bits  of  beds  immediately  above  or  below 
the  chsdk.  The  blocks  of  "Sarsden"  sandstone  —  those 
of  which  Stonehenge  is  built  —  and  ^<^  "  plum-pudding 
stones "  which  are  sometimes  found  with  them,  have  no 
kindred  with  the  northern  pebbles.  They  belong  to  beds 
above  the  chalk. 

Now  if,  seeing  such  pebbles  abdtit  your  town,  you  inquire, 
like  a  sensible  person  who  wishes  to  understand  something 
of  the  spot  on  which  he  lives,  whence  they  come,  you  ivifl 
be  shown  either  a  gravel-pit  or  a  clay-pit.  In  the  gravel  the 
pebbles  and  bowlders  lie  mixed  with  sand,  as  they  do  in  the 
railway  cutting  just  south  of  Shrewsbury;  or  in  hu^e 
mouncis  of  fine  sweet  earth,  as  they  do  in  the  gorge  of  the 
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Tay  about  Dimkeld,  and  all  tlie  way  up  Strathmore,  where 
they  form  lons^  grassy  mounds  —  tomauns  as  they  call  them 
in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  askers  as  they  call  them  in 
Ireland.  These  mounds,  with  their  sweet  fresh  turf  rising 
out  of  heather  and  bog,  were  tenanted  —  so  Scottish  children 
used  to  believe  —  by  fairies.  He  that  was  lucky  might  hear 
inside  them  fairy  music,  and  the  jingling  of  the  fairy  horses' 
trappings.  But  woe  to  him  if  he  feliasleep  upon  the  mound, 
for  ne  would  be  spirited  away  into  fairy-land  tor  seven  years, 
which  would  seem  to  him  but  one  day.  A  strange  fancy : 
yet  not  so  strange  as  the  actual  truth  as  to  what  these 
mounds  are,  and  how  they  came  into  their  places. 

Or  again,  you  might  find  that  vour  town's  pebbles  and 
bowlders  came  out  of  a  pit  of  clay,  in  which  they  were 
stuck,  without  any  order  or  bedding,  like  plums  and  raisins 
in  a  pudding.  This  clay  goes  usually  by  the  name  of 
bowlder-clay.  You  would  see  such  near  any  town  in 
Cheshire  and  Lancashire ;  or  along  Leith  shore,  near  Edin- 
burgh ;  or,  to  give  one  more  instance  out  of  hundreds, 
along  the  coast  at  Scarborough.  If  you  walk — holding, 
of  course,  your  nose  if  the  wind  be  in  the  north  and  the 
tide  low  —  along  the  shore  southward  of  that  now  notorious 
town,  you  will  see,  in  the  gullies  of  the  cliff,  great  beds  of 
sticky  clay,  stuffed  full  of  bits  of  every  rock  between  the 
Lake  Mountains  and  Scarborough,  from  rounded  pebbles 
of  most  ancient  rock  down  to  great  an^lar  fragments  of 
ironstone  and  coal.  There  then,  as  elsewhere,  the  great 
majority  of  the  pebbles  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  rock 
on  which  the  clay  happens  to  lie,  but  have  come,  some  of 
them,  from  places  many  miles  away. 

Now,  if  we  find  spread  over  a  low  land  pebbles  composed 
of  rocks  which  are  only  found  in  certain  hi^  lands,  is  it 
not  an  act  of  mere  common-sense  to  say,  —  These  pebbles 
have  come  from  the  highlands  ?  And  if  the  pebbles  are 
rounded,  while  the  rocks  like  them  in  the  highlands  always 
break  off  in  angular  shapes,  is  it  not,  again,  an  act  of  mere 
common-sense  to  say,  —  These  pebbles  were  once  angular, 
and  have  been  rubbed  round,  eitner  in  getting  hither  or  be- 
fore they  started  hither  ? 

Does  all  this  seem  to  you  mere  truism,  my  dear  reader  ? 
If  so,  I  am  sincerely  glad  to  hear  it.  It  was  not  so  very 
long  aco  that  such  arguments  would  have  been  considered, 
not  only  no  truisms,  but  not  even  common-sense. 

But  to  return,  let  us  take,  as  an  example,  a  sample  of 
these  bowlder-clay  pebbles  from  the  nei^borhood  of  Liver- 
pool and  Birkenhead,  made  by  Mr.  De  Kance,  the  govern- 
ment geological  surveyor :  — 

Granite,  greenstone,  felspar  porphyry,  felstone,  auartz 
rock  (all  igneous  rocks,  that  is,  either  formed  by,  or  altered 
by,  volcanic  heat,  and  almost  all  found  in  the  Lake  Moun- 
tains), 37  per  cent. 

Silurian  grits  (the  common  stones  of  the  Lake  Mountains 
deposited  by  water),  48  per  cent. 

Ironstone,  1  per  cent. 

Carboniferous  limestone,  5  per  cent. 

Permian  or  Triassic  sandstanes,  i.e.,  rocks  immediately 
round  Liverpool,  12  per  cent. 

Now,  does  not  this  sample  show,  as  far  as  human  common- 
sense  can  be  depended  on,  that  the  great  majority  of  these 
stones  come  from  the  Lake  Mountains,  sixty  or  seventy  miles 
north  of  Liverpool  ?  I  think  your  common-sense  will  tell 
you  that  these  pebbles  are  not  mere  concretions ;  that  is, 
formed  out  of  the  substance  of  the  clay  afler  it  was  de- 
posited. The  least  knowledge  of  mineralogy  would  prove 
uiat.  But,  even  if  you  are  no  mineralogist,  common-sense 
will  ten  you  that  if  they  were  all  concreted  out  of  the  same 
clay,  it  is  most  likely  that  the^  would  be  all  of  the  same  kind, 
ana  not  of  a  dozen  or  more  different  kinds.  Common-sense 
will  tell  you,  also,  that  if  they  were  all  concreted  out  of  the 
same  clay,  it  is  a  most  extraordinary  coincidence,  indeed  one 
too  strange  to  be  believed,  if  any  less  strange  explanation  can 
be  found  —  that  they  should  have  taken  the  composition  of 
different  rocks  which  are  found  all  together  in  one  group  of 
mountains  to  the  northward.  You  wul  surely  say,  —  If  this 
be  granite,  it  has  most  probably  come  from  a  granite  moun- 
tain ;  if  this  be  srit,  from  a  gritstone  mountain ;  and  so  on 
with  the  whole  list.    Why  are  we  to  go  out  of  our  way  to 


seek  improbable  explanations,  when  there  is  a  probable  one 
staring  us  in  the  face  ? 

Next,  —  and  tliis  is  well  worth  your  notice,  —  if  you  will 
examine  the  pebbles  carefully,  especially  the  larger  ones, 
you  will  find  that  they  are  not  only  more  or  less  roonded, 
but  often  scratched  ;  and  oflen,  too,  in  more  than  one  di^e^ 
tion,  two  or  even  three  sets  of  scratches  crossing  each  other; 
marked,  as  a  cat  marks  an  elder-stem  v«  hen  she  sharpens 
her  claws  upon  it ;  and  that  these  scratches  have  not  been 
made  by  the  quarrymen's  tools,  but  are  old  marks  whick 
exist  —  as  you  may  easily  prove  for  yourself —  while  the 
stone  is  still  lying  in  its  bea  of  clay.  Would  it  not  be  an 
act  of  mere  common-sense  to  say,  —  These  scratches  have 
been  made  by  the  sharp  points  of  other  stones  which  hare 
rubbed  against  the  pebbles  somewhere,  and  somewhen,  with 
great  force  ? 

So  far  so  good.  The  next  question  is,  —  How  did  these 
stones  get  into  the  clay  ?  If  we  can  discover  that,  we  mj 
also  discover  how  they  were  rounded  and  scratched.  We 
must  find  a  theory  which  will  answer  our  question ;  and  one 
which,  as  Prof.  Huxley  would  say,  "  will  go  on  all  fours," 
that  is,  will  explain  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  not  only  a 
few  of  them. 

What,  then,  brought  the  stones  ? 

We  cannot,  I  think,  answer  that  question,  as  some  have 
tried  to  answer  it,  by  saying  that  they  were  brought  by 
Noah's  flood.  For  it  is  clear  that  very  violent  currents  of 
water  would  be  needed  to  cany  bowlders,  some  of  them 
weighing  many  tons,  for  many  miles.  Now  Scripture  sajs 
nothing  of  any  such  violent  currents;  and  we  have  do 
right  to  put  currents,  or  any  other  imagined  facts,  into 
Scripture  out  of  our  own  heads,  and  then  argue  from  them 
as  ii^  not  we,  but  the  text  of  Scripture,  had  asserted  their 
existence. 

But  still  they  may  have  been  rolled  hither  by  water. 
That  theory  certainly  would  explain  their  being  rounded ; 
though  not  their  being  scratchea.  But  it  will  not  exphun 
their  being  found  in  the  clay. 

Recollect  what  I  said  in  my  first  paper :  that  water  dropi 
its  pebbles  and  coarser  particles  first,  while  it  carries  the 
fine  clayey  mud  onward  in  sc^ution,  and  only  drops  it  when 
the  water  becomes  still.  Now  currents  of  such  tremendous 
violence  as  to  carry  these  bowlder  stones  onward,  would 
have  carried  the  mud  for  many  miles  farther  still ;  and  we 
should  find  the  bowlders,  not  in  clay,  but  lying  loose  together, 
probably  on  a  hard  rock  bottom,  scoured  clean  by  the  cur- 
rent. That  is  what  we  find  in  the  beds  of  streams ;  that  is 
just  what  we  do  not  find  in  this  case. 

But  the  bowlders  may  have  been  brought  by  a  current, 
and  then  the  water  may  have  become  still,  and  the  clav 
settled  quietly  round  them.  AVhat  ?  Under  tliem  as  well 
as  over  them  ?  On  that  theory  also  we  should  find  them 
only  at  the  bottom  of  the  clay.  As  it  is,  we  find  them  scat- 
tered anywhere  and  everywhere  through  it,  from  top  to 
bottom.  So  that  theoxy  will  not  do.  Indeed,  no  theory 
will  do  which  supposes  them  to  have  been  brought  by  water 
alone. 

Try  yourself,  dear  reader,  and  make  experiments,  with 
running  water,  pebbles,  and  mud.  If  you  try  for  seven 
years,  I  believe,  you  will  never  contrive  to  make  your  peb- 
bles lie  about  in  your  mud,  as  they  lie  about  in  every  pit  in 
the  bowlder-clay. 

Well  then,  there  we  are  at  fault,  it  seems.  We  have  no 
explanation  drawn  from  known  facts  which  will  do — un- 
less we  are  to  suppose,  which  I  don't  think  you  will  do,  that 
stones,  clay,  and  all  were  blown  hither  along  the  surface  o 
the  ground,  by  primeval  hurricanes,  ten  times  worse 
than  those  of  the  West  Indies,  which  certainly  will  roll  a 
cannon  a  few  yards,  but  cannot,  surely,  roll  a  bowlder  stone 
a  hundred  miles. 

Now,  suppose  that  there  was  a  force,  an  agent,  known  -y- 
luckily  for  you  —  not  to  you,  but  known  but  too  well  to  sail- 
ors and  travellers ;  a  force  which  is  at  work  over  the  vast 
sheets  of  land  at  both  the  north  and  south  poles ;  at  work, 
too,  on  every  high  mountain  range  in  the  world,  and  there- 
fore a  very  common  natural  force ;  and  suppose  that  this 
force  would  explain  all  the  facts,  namely  :  — 
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How  the  stones  got  here ;  how  they  were  scratched  and 
roanded ;  how  thev  were  imbedded  in  clay.  Because  it  is 
notoriously,  and  before  men's  eyes  now,  carrving  great 
stones  hundreds  of  miles,  and  scratching  and  rounding 
them  also ;  carrying  vast  deposits  of  mud,  too,  and  mixing 
up  mud  and  stones  just  as  we  see  them  in  the  brick  pits, 
would  not  our  common-sense  have  a  right  to  try  that  ex- 
planation ?  —  to  suspect  that  this  force,  which  we  do  not  see 
at  work  in  Britain  now,  may  have  been  at  work  here  ages 
since  ?  That  would  at  least  be  reasoning  from  the  known 
to  the  unknown.  What  state  of  things,  then,  do  we  find 
among  the  highest  mountains;  and  on  whole  countries 
which,  though  not  loily,  lie  far  enough  north  or  south  to 
be  permanently  covered  with  ice  ? 

We  find,  first,  an  ice-cap,  or  ice-sheet,  fed  by  the  winter's 
snows,  stretching  over  the  higher  land,  and  crawlin?  down- 
ward and  outward  by  its  own  weight,  along  the  vaSeys,  as 
glaciers. 

We  find  underneath  the  glaciers,  first  a  moraine  profonde, 
consisting  of  the  bowlders  and  ^avel  and  earth  which  the 
glacier  has  ground  off  the  hillsides,  and  is  carrying  down 
with  it. 

These  stones,  of  course,  grind,  scratch,  and  polish  each 
other ;  and  in  like  wise  grind,  scratch,  and  polish  the  rock 
over  which  they  pass,  under  the  enormous  weight  of  the 
superincumbent  ice. 

We  find  also,  issuing  from  under  each  glacier,  a  stream, 
carrying  the  finest  mud,  the  result  of  the  grinding  of  the 
bowlders  against  each  other  and  the  glacier. 

We  find,  moreover,  on  the  surface  of  the  glaciers,  mo- 
mne$  superieures  —  long  lines  of  stones  and  dirt  which 
have  fallen  from  neighboring  clifis,  and  are  now  travelling 
downward  with  the  glaciers. 

Their  fate,  if  the  glacier  ends  on  land,  is  what  was  to  he 
expected.  The  stones  from  above  the  glacier  fall  over  the 
ice-cliff  at  its  end,  to  mingle  with  those  thrown  out  from 
underneath  the'  glacier,  and  form  huge  banks  of  bowlders, 
called  terminal  moraines,  while  the  mud  runs  off,  as  all 
who  have  seen  glaciers  know,  in  a  turbid  torrent. 

Their  fate,  again,  is  what  was  to  be  expected  if  the  gla- 
cier ends,  as  it  commonly  does  in  arctic  regions,  in  the  sea. 
The  ice  grows  out  to  sea-ward  "  for  more  than  a  mile " 
sometimes,  about  one-eidith  of  it  bein^  above  water,  and 
seven-eighths  below,  so  mat  an  ice-cjitt  one  hundred  feet 
high  may  project  into  water  eight  hundred  feet  deep.  At 
last,  when  it  gets  out  of  its  depth,  the  buoyancy  of  me  wa- 
ter breaks  it  off  in  icebergs,  which  float  away,  at  the  mercy 
of  tides  and  currents,  often  grounding  again  in  shallower 
*ater,  and  ploughing  the  sea-w)ttom  as  they  drag  along  it. 
These  bergs  carry  stones  and  dirt,  often  in  large  quantities ; 
80  that,  whenever  a  berg  melts  or  capsizes,  it  strews  its 
burden  confusedly  about  the  sea-floor. 

Meanwhile  the  fine  mud  which  is  flowing  out  from  under 
the  ice  goes  out  to  sea  likewise,  coloring  the  water  far  out, 
and  then  subsiding  as  a  soil  tenacious  ooze,  in  which  the 
stones  brought  out  by  the  ice  are  imbedded.  And  this 
ooze — so  those  who  have  examined  it  assert  —  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  the  brick-clay,  or  fossiliferous  bowlder- 
clay,  so  common  in  the  north.  A  very  illustrious  Scandi- 
nanan  explorer,  visiting  Edinburgh,  declared,  as  soon  as 
be  saw  the  sections  of  bowlder-clay  exhibited  near  that  cit  v, 
that  this  was  the  very  substance  which  he  saw  forming  m 
the  Spitzbergen  ice-fiords.  ♦ 

1  have  put  these  facts  as  simply  and  baldly  as  I  can,  in 
order  that  the  reader  may  look  steadily  at  them,  without 
having  his  attention  drawn  off,  or  his  fancy  excited,  by  their 
real  poetry  and  mrandeur.  Indeed,  it  would  have  been  an 
impertinence  to  have  done  otherwise ;  for  I  have  never  seen 
a  hve  glacier  by  land  or  sea,  though  I  have  seen  many  a 
dead  one.  And  the  public  has  had  the  opportunity,  lately, 
of  reading  so  many  delightful  books  about  **  peaks,  passes, 

p  t?**  *  "**■*  charming  paper  on  *•  The  Physics  of  Arctic  Ice,"  hy  Dr. 
RoMrt  Brown  of  Campster.  pablished  in  tho  Quarierlj/  Journal  of  the 
yeotogieal  Society ,  June,  18TO.  Thia  article  1«  bo  remarlsable,  not  only 
w  ite  loQnd  scientific  matter,  but  for  the  vividness  and  poetic  beauty 
oiits  descriptions,  that  I  must  express  a  hope  that  the  learned  author 
itUl  some  day  enlarge  it,  and  publish  It  in  a  separate  form. 


and  glaciers,"  that  I  am  bound  to  suppose  that  many  of  my 
readers  know  as  much,  or  more,  about  them  tlian  I  do. 

But  let  us  go  a  step  furtlier ;  and,  bearing  in  our  minds 
what  live  glaciers  are  like,  let  us  imagine  what  a  dead 
glacier  would  be  like  ;  a  glacier,  that  is,  which  had  melted, 
and  lefl  nothing  but  its  skeleton  of  stones  and  dirt 

We  should  find  the  faces  of  the  rock  scored  and  polished, 
generally  in  lines  pointing  d6wn  the  valleys,  or  at  least 
outward  from  the  centre  of  the  highlands,  and  polished  andl 
scored  most  in  their  upland,  or  weather  sides.  We  should 
find  blocks  of  rock  lefl  behind,  and  perched  about  on  other 
rocks  of  a  different  kind.  We  should  find  in  the  valleys 
the  old  moraines  lefl  as  vast  deposits  of  bowlder  and  shm* 
gle,  which  would  be  in  time  sawn  through  and  sorted  over 
by  the  rivers.  And  if  the  searbottom  outside  were  up- 
heaved, and  became  dry  land,  we  should  find  on  it  the  re- 
mains of  the  mud  fk>m  under  the  glacier,  stuck  full  of 
stones  and  bowlders,  iceberg-dropped.  This  mud  would  be 
often  very  irregularly  bedded ;  for  it  would  have  been  dis- 
turbed by  the  ploughing  of  the  icebergs,  and  mixed  here 
and  there  with  dirt  which  had  fallen  from  them.  Moreover, 
as  the  sea  became  shallower  and  the  mud-beds  got  awash 
one  after  the  other,  they  would  be  torn  about,  resifled,  and 
reshaped  by  currents  and  by  tides,  and  mixed  with  shore- 
sand  ground  out  of  shingle-beach,  thus  making  confusion 
worse  confounded.  A  few  shells,  of  an  arctic  or  northern 
type,  would  be  found  in  it  here  and  there.  Some  would 
have  lived  near  those  later  beaches,  some  in  deeper  water 
in  the  ancient  ooze,  wherever  the  iceberg  had  left  it  in 
peace  long  enough  for  sea-animals  to  colonize  and  breed  in 
it.  But  the  general  appearance  of  the  dried  sea-bottom 
would  be  a  dreary  and  Ufeless  waste  of  sands,  gravels,  loose 
bowlders,  and  bowlder-bearing  clays ;  and  wherever  a  boss 
9f  bare  rock  still  stood  up  it  would  be  found  ground  down, 
and  probably  polished  and  scored  by  the  ponderous  ice- 
bergs which  had  lumbered  over  it  in  their  passage  out  to 
sea. 

In  a  word,  it  would  look  exactly  as  vast  tracts  of  the 
English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  lowlands  must  have  looked  be- 
fore returning  vegetation  coated  their  dreary  sands  and 
clavs  with  a  layer  of  brown  vegetable  soil. 

ihus,  and  I  believe  thus  only,  can  we  explain  the  facts 
connected  with  these  bowlder-pebbles.  No  agent  known  on 
earth  can  have  stuck  them  in  the  clay,  save  ice,  which  is 
known  to  do  so  still  elsewhere. 

No  known  agent  can  have  scratched  them  as  they  are 
scratched,  save  ice,  which  is  known  to  do  so  still  elsewhere. 

No  known  agent  —  certainly  not,  in  my  opinion,  the 
existing  rivers  —  can  have  accumulated  these  vast  beds  of 
bowlders  which  lie  along  the  course  of  certain  northern 
rivers ;  notably  along  the  Dee  about  Aboyne  —  save  ice, 
bearing  them  slowly  down  from  the  distant  summits  of  the 
Grampians. 

No  known  agent,  save  ice,  can  have  produced  those 
rounded,  and  polished,  and  scored,  and  fluted  rockers 
moutonnes  —  " sneep-backed  rocks"  —  so  common  in  the 
Lake  district ;  so  common,  too,  in  Snowdon,  especially  be- 
tween the  two  lakes  of  Llanberis ;  common  in  Kerry ;  to 
be  seen  anywhere,  as  far  as  I  have  ascertained,  around  the 
Scotch  Highlands,  where  the  turf  is  cleared  away  from  an 
unweathered  surface  of  rock,  in  the  direction  in  which  a 
glacier  would  have  pressed  against  it  had  one  been  there. 
Where  these  polishings  and  scorings  are  found  in  narrow 
glens,  it  is,  no  doubt,  an  open  question  whether  some  of 
mem  may  not  be  the  work  of  water.  But  nothing  but  the 
action  of  ice  can  have  produced  what  I  have  seen  in  land- 
locked and  quiet  fiords  in  Kerry  —  ice-flutings  in  polished 
rocks  below  high-water  mark,  so  large  that  I  could  fie  down 
in  one  of  them.  Nothing  but  the  action  of  ice  could  pro- 
duce what  may  be  seen  m  any  of  our  mountains  —  whole 
sheets  of  rock  ground  down  into  rounded  flats,  irrespective 
of  the  lie  of  the  beds,  not  in  valleys,  but  on  the  brows  and 
summits  of  mountains,  oflen  ending  abruptly  at  the  ed^e 
of  some  sudden  cliff,  where  the  true  work  oi  water,  in  the 
shape  of  rain  and  frost,  is  actually  destroying  the  previous 
work  of  ice,  and  fulfilling  tJie  rule  laid  down  (I  think  by 
Prof.  Geikie  in  his  deligntful  book  on  Scotch  scenery  as 
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influenced  by  its  geology),  that  ice  planes  down  into  flats, 
while  water  saws  out  into  crags  and  gullies ;  and  that  the 
rain  and  frost  are  even  now  restoring  Scotch  scenery  to 
something  of  that  ruggedness  and  picturesqueness  which  it 
must  have  lost  when  it  lay,  like  Greenland,  under  Ihe 
indiscriminating  grinding  of  a  heavy  sheet  of  ice. 

Lastlv;  no  known  agent,  save  ice,  will  explain  those 
perchea  bowlders,  composed  of  ancient  hard  rocks,  which 
may  be  seen  in  so  many  parts  of  these  islands  and  of  the 
Continent.  No  watei^power  could  have  lifted  those  stones, 
and  tossed  them  up  high  and  dry  on  mountain  ridges  and 
promontories,  upon  rocks  of  a  totally  different  kind. 
Some  of  my  readers  surely  recollect  Wordsworth's  noble 
lines  about  these  mysterious  wanderers,  of  which  he  had 
seen  many  a  one  about  his  native  hills :  — 


"  As  a  huge  stone  is  sometimes  seen  to  lie 
Couched  on  the  bald  top  of  an  eminence, 
Wonder  to  all  who  do  the  same  espy 
By  what  means  it  could  thither  come,  and  whence ; 
So  that  it  seems  a  thing  endued  with  sense. 
Like  a  sea-beast  crawl<^  forth,  that  on  a  shelU 
Of  rock  or  sand  reposeth,  there  to  sun  itself." 

Yes ;  but  the  next  time  you  see  such  a  stone,  believe  that 
the  wonder  has  been  solved,  and  found  to  be,  like  most 
wonders  in  nature,  more  wonderful  than  we  gues^sed  it  to  be. 
It  is  not  a  sea-beast  which  has  crawled  forth,  but  an  ice- 
beast  which  has  been  left  behind  ;  lifted  up  thither  by  the 
ice,  as  surely  as  the  famous  Pierre-Ji-bot,  forty  feet  in  diam- 
eter, and  hundreds  of  bowlders  more,  almost  as  large  as 
cottages,  have  been  carried  by  ice  from  the  distant  Alps 
right  across  the  lake  of  Neufchatel,  and  stranded  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Jura,  nine  hundred  feet  above  the  lake. 

Thus,  I  think,  we  have  accounted  for  facts  enough  to  make 
it  probable  that  Britain  was  once  covered  partly  by  an  ice- 
sheet,  as  Greenland  is  now,  and  partly,  perhaps,  by  an  icy 
sea.  Bui,  to  make  assurance  more  sure,  let  us  look  for  new 
facts,  and  try  whether  our  ice-dream  will  account  for  them 
also.  Let  us  investigate  our  case  as  a  good  medical  man 
does,  by  "  verifying  his  first  induction." 

He  says, —  At  the  first  glance,  I  can  see  symptoms  a,  ft, 
c.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  my  patient  has  got  com- 
plaint A.  But  if  he  has  he  ought  to  nave  symptom  d  also. 
if  I  find  that,  my  guess  will  &  yet  more  probable.  He 
ought  also  to  have  svmptom  «,  and  so  forth ;  and  as  I  find 
successively  each  of  these  symptoms  which  are  proper  to  A, 
my  first  guess  will  become  more  and  more  probable,  till  it 
reaches  practical  certainty. 

Now  let  us  do  the  same,  and  say, —  If  this  strange  dream 
be  true,  and  the  lowlands  of  the  North  were  once  under  an 
icy  sea,  ou^ht  we  not  to  find  searshells  in  their  sands  and 
clays?  Not  abundantly,  of  course.  We  can  understand 
that  the  sea  animals  would  be  too  rapidly  covered  up  in 
mud,  and  too  much  disturbed  by  icebergs  and  bowlders  to 
be  very  abundant.  But  still,  some  should  surely  be  found 
here  and  there. 

Doubtless  ;  and  if  my  northern  town  readers  will  search 
the  bowlder-clay  pits  near  them,  they  will  most  probably 
find  a  few  shells,  if  not  in  the  clay  itself,  yet  in  sand-beds 
mixed  with  them,  and  probably  underlying  them.  And 
this  is  a  notable  fact,  that  the  more  species  of  shells  they 
find,  the  more  they  will  find  —  if  they  work  out  their  names 
from  any  good  book  of  conchology  —  of  a  northern  type ; 
of  shells  which  notoriously,  at  tms  day,  inhabit  the  colder 
aeas. 

^  It  is  impossible  for  me  here  to  enter  at  length  on  a  sub- 
ject on  which  a  whole  literature  has  been  already  written. 
Those  who  wish  to  study  it  mav  find  all  that  they  need 
know,  and  more,  in  Lyell's  "  Student's  Elements  of  Geolo- 
gy," and  in  chapter  xii.  of  his  "  Antiquity  of  Man."  They 
will  find  that  if  the  evidence  of  scientific  conchologists  be 
worth  any  thing,  the  period  can  be  pointed  out,  in  the  strata, 
though  not  of  course  in  time,  at  wnich  these  seas  began  to 
grow  colder,  and  southern  and  Mediterranean  shells  to  dis- 
appear, their  places  being  taken  by  shells  of  a  temperate, 
and  at  last  of  an  arctic  cumate ;  which  last  have  since  re- 
treated either  toward  their  native  North,  or  into  cold  water 


at  great  depths.  From  Essex  across  to  Wales,  from  Wales 
to  ue  estuary  of  the  Clyde,  this  fact  has  been  verified  agaia 
and  again.  And  in  the  search  for  these  shells,  a  fresh  fact, 
and  a  most  startling  one,  was  discovered.  They  are  to  be 
found  not  only  in  the  clay  of  the  lowlands,  but  at  conside^ 
able  heights  up  the  hills,  showing  that,  at  some  time  or 
other,  these  hills  have  been  submerged  beneath  the  sea. 

Let  me  give  one  example,  which  any  tourist  into  Wales 
may  see  for  himself.  Moel  Tryfaen  is  a  mountain  over  Car- 
narvon. Now,  perched  on  the  side  of  that  mountain,  fou^ 
teen  hundred  feet  above  the  present  sea-level,  is  an  ancieot 
sea-beach,  five  and  thirty  feet  tldck,  lying  on  great  ice- 
scratehed  bowlders,  which  again  lie  on  the  mountain  slates. 
It  was  discovered  by  the  late  Mr.  Trimmer,  now,  alas  I  lost 
to  Geology.  Out  of  that  beach  fifty-seven  different  spe- 
cies of  shells  have  been  taken ;  eleven  of  them  are  noir 
exclusively  arctic,  and  not  found  in  our  seas ;  four  of  them 
are  still  common  to  the  arctic  seas  and  to  our  own ;  and 
almost  all  the  rest  are  northern  shells. 

Fourteen  hundred  feet  above  the  present  sea :  and  that, 
it  must  be  understood,  is  not  the  greatest  height  at  whii^ 
such  shells  may  be  found  hereafter.  For,  according  to 
Pro.  Ramsay,  drift  of  the  same  kind  as  that  on  ^loel 
Tryfaen  is  found  at  a  height  of  two  thousand  three  hundred 
feet. 

Now  I  ask  my  readers  to  use  their  common-sense  over  this 
astounding  fact ;  which,  after  all,  is  only  one  amon<r  hun- 
dreds ;  to  let  (as  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  would  well  say) 
their  "  thoughts  play  freely "  about  it ;  and  consider  for 
themselves  what  those  shells  must  mean.  I  say  not  may, 
but  must,  unless  we  are  to  believe  in  a  "  Deus  quidam  de- 
ceptor,"  in  a  God  who  puts  shells  upon  mountain-sides  only 
to  befool  honest  human  beings,  and  gives  men  intellects 
which  are  worthless  for  even  the  simplest  work.  Those 
shells  must  mean  that  that  mountain,  and  therefore  the 
mountains  round  it,  must  have  been  once  fourteen  hundred 
feet  at  least  lower  than  tliey  are  now.  That  the  sea  in 
which  they  were  sunk  was  ftir  colder  than  now.  That  ice- 
bergs brought  and  dropped  bowlders  round  their  flanks. 
That  upon  tnose  bowlders  a  sea-beach  formed,  and  that  dead 
shells  were  beaten  into  it  from  a  sea-bottom  close  by.  That, 
and  no  less,  Moel  Tryfaen  must  mean. 

But  it  must  mean,  also,  a  length  of  time  which  has  heen 
well  called  "  appalling  "  —  length  of  time  sufficient  to  let 
the  mountain  sink  into  the  sea.  Then  length  of  time 
enough  to  enable  those  arctic  shells  to  crawl  down  from 
the  northward,  settle,  and  propagate  themselves  generaticm 
after  generation ;  then  length  of  time  enough  to  uplift  their 
dead  remains,  and  the  beach,  and  the  bowlders,  and  all 
Snowdonia,  fourteen  hundred  feet  into  the  air.  And  if  any 
one  should  object  that  the  last  upheaval  may  have  been 
effected  suddenly  by  a  few  tremendous  earthquakes,  we 
must  answer, —  We  have  no  proof  of  it.  Earthquakes  up- 
heave lands  now  only  by  slight  and  intermittent  upward 
pulses ;  nay,  some  lauds  we  know  to  rise  without  any  earth- 
auake  pulses,  but  by  simple,  slow,  upward  swelling  of  a  few 
feet  in  a  century ;  and  we  have  no  reason,  and  therefore  no 
right,  to  suppose  that  Snowdonia  was  upheaved  by  any 
means  or  at  any  rate  which  we  do  not  witness  now ;  and 
therefore  we  are  bound  to  allow,  not  only  that  there  was  a 
past  **  age  of  ice,"  but  that  that  age  was  one  of  altogether 
enormous  duration. 

But  meanwhile  some  of  you,  I  presume,  will  be  ready  to 
cry, —  Stop.  It  may  be  our  own  weakness,  but  you  are 
really  going  on  too  fast  and  too  far  for  our  small  imagina- 
tions. Have  you  not  played  with  us,  as  well  as  argued 
with  us,  till  you  have  inveigled  us  step  by  step  into  a  con- 
clusion which  we  cannot  and  will  not  believe  ?  That  all 
this  land  should  have  been  sunk  beneath  an  icy  sea?  That 
Britain  should  have  been  as  Greenland  is  now  ?  We  can*t 
believe  it,  and  we  won't. 

If  you  say  so,  like  stout,  common-sense  Britons,  who  hsjt 
a  wholesome  dread  of  being  taken  in  with  fine  words  and 
wild  speculations,  I  assure  you  I  shall  not  laugh  at  yoo, 
even  in  private.  On  the  contrary,  I  shall  say, —  what  I  am 
sure  every  scientific  man  will  say, —  So  much  the  better. 
That  is  the  sort  of  audience  which  we  want,  if  we  are 
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teaching  natural  science.  We  do  not  want  haste,  enthu- 
siasm, gobe-moucheriey  as  the  French  call  it,  which  is  agape 
to  snap  up  any  new  and  vast  fancy,  just  because  it  is  new 
and  vast.  We  want  our  readers  to  be  slow,  suspicious, 
conservative,  ready  to  "  gib,"  as  we  say  of  a  horse,  and  re- 
fuse the  collar  up  a  steep  place,  saying, —  I  must  stop  and 
thiak.  I  don't  uke  the  look  of  the  path  ahead  of  me.  It 
seems  an  ua:ly  place  to  get  up.  I  don't  know  this  road,  and 
I  shall  not  nurry  over  it.  I  must  go  back  a  few  steps  and 
make  sure.  I  must  see  whether  it  is  the  right  road ;  wheth- 
er there  are  not  other  roads,  a  dozen  of  them  perhaps,  which 
would  do  as  well  or  better  than  this. 

That  is  the  temper  which  finds  out  truth,  slowly,  but  once 
and  for  aU ;  and  I  shall  be  glad,  not  sorry,  to  see  it  in  my 
readers. 

And  I  am  bound  to  say  that  it  has  been  by  that  temper 
that  this  theory  has  been  worked  out,  and  the  existence  of 
this  past  age  of  ice,  or  glacial  epoch,  has  been  discovered, 
through  many  mistakes,  many  corrections,  and  many  chan- 
ges of  opinion  about  details,  for  nearly  forty  years  of  head- 
work,  by  many  men,  in  many  lands. 

As  a  very  humble  student  of  this  subject,  I  may  say  that 
I  have  been  looking  these  facts  in  the  face  earnestly  enough 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  that  I  am  about  as  certain 
that  they  can  only  be  explained  by  ice,  as  I  am  that  my 
having  got  home  by  rail  can  only  be  explained  by  steam. 

But  r  think  I  know  what  startles  you.  It  is  the  bein^ 
asked  to  believe  in  such  an  enormous  change  in  climate,  and 
in  the  height  of  the  land  above  the  sea.  Wei),  it  is  very 
astonishing,  appalling,  all  but  incredible,  if  we  had  not 
the  facts  to  prove  it.  But  of  the  facts  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  climate  of  this 
northern  hembphere  has  changed  enormously  more  than 
once.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  distribution  of  latid 
and  water,  the  shape  and  size  of  its  continents  and  seas, 
have  changed  again  and  again.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  for  instance,  long  before  the  age  of  ice,  the  whole  north 
of  Europe  was  much  warmer  than  it  is  now. 

Take  Greenland,  for  instance.  Disco  Island  lies  in  Baf- 
fin's Bay,  ofif  the  west  coast  of  Greenland,  in  latitude  seventy 
degrees,  far  within  the  Arctic  circle.  Now  there  certain 
strata  of  rock,  older  than  the  ice,  have  not  been  destroyed 
bv  the  grinding  of  the  ice-cap ;  and  they  are  full  of  fossil 
plants.  But  of  what  kind  oi  plants  ?  Of  the  same  fam- 
ilies as  now  grow  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Even  a  tulip-tree  has  been  found  among  them.  Now,  how 
is  this  to  be  explained  ? 

Either  we  must  say  that  the  climate  of  Greenland  was 
then  so  much  warmer  than  now,  that  it  had  summers  prob- 
ably as  hot  as  those  of  New  York ;  or  we  must  say  tliat 
these  leaves  and  stems  were  floated  thither  from  the  United 
States.  But  if  we  say  the  latter,  we  must  allow  a  change 
in  the  shape  of  the  land  which  is  enormous.  For  nothing 
now  can  float  northward  from  the  United  States  into  Ba£ 
fin's  Bay.  The  polar  current  sets  out  of  Bafiin's  Bay 
Eonthward,  bringing  icebergs  down,  not  leaves  up,  through 
David's  Straits.  And  in  any  case,  we  must  allow  that  the 
hills  of  Disco  Island  were  then  the  bottom  of  a  sea :  or 
how  wonld  the  leaves  have  been  deposited  in  them  at  all  ? 

So  much  for  the  change  of  climate  and  land  which  can  be 
proved  to  have  gone  on  m  Greenland.  It  has  become  cold- 
er.   Why  should  it  not  some  day  become  warmer  again  ? 

Now  for  England.  It  can  be  proved,  as  far  as  common- 
lense  can  prove  any  thing,  that  England  was,  before  the  a^e 
of  ice,  much  warmer  than  it  is  now,  and  grew  gradually 
cooler  and  cooler,  just  as,  while  the  age  of  ice  was  dying 
oat,  it  grew  warmer  again. 

Now  what  pro6f  is  there  of  that  ? 

Ihis.    Underneath  London  —  as,  I  dare  sa^,  many  of 

von  know  —  there  lies  four  or  five  hundred  feet  of  clay. 

Bat  not  ice-clay.    Any  thing  but  that,  as  you  will  see.    It 
belongs  to  a  formation  late  (geologically  speaking),  but 

somewhat  older  than  those  Disco  Island  beds. 
And  what  sort  of  fossils  do  we  find  in  it  ? 
In  the  first  place,  the  shells,  which  are  abundant,  are 

tronical — nautili,  cones,  and  such  like.     And  more,  fruits 

and  seeds  are  found  in  it,  especially  at  the  Isle  of  Sheppey. 


And  what  are  they?  Fruits  of  Nipa  palms,  a  form  only 
found  now  at  river-mouths  in  eastern  India  and  the  In- 
dian Islands;  anona-seeds;  gourd-seeds;  acacia  fruits  — 
all  tropical  again;  and  proteaceous  plants  too,  of  an 
Australian  type.  Surely  your  common-sense  would  hint  to 
you  that  this  London  clay  must  be  mud  laid  down  ofl*  the 
mouth  of  a  tropical  river.  But  your  common-sense  would 
be  all  but  certain  of  that,  when  you  found,  as  you  would 
find,  the  teeth  and  bones  of  crocodiles  and  turtles,  who 
come  to  land,  remember,  to  lav  their* eggs ;  the  bones,  too, 
of  larse  mammals,  allied  to  the  tapir  of  India  and  South 
America,  and  tlie  water-hog  of  the  Cape.  If  all  this  does 
not  mean  that  there  was  once  a  tropic  climate  and  a  tropic 
river  running  into  some  sea  or  other  where  London  now 
stands,  I  must  give  up  common-sense  and  reason  as  deceit- 
ful and  useless  faculties ;  and  believe  nothing,  not  even  the 
evidence  of  my  own  senses. 

And  now,  have  I,  or  have  I  not,  fulfilled  the  promise 
which  I  made — rashly,  I  dare  say  some  of  you  thought  — 
in  my  first  paper  ?  Ilave  I,  or  have  I  not,  made  you  prove 
to  yourself,  by  your  own  common-sense,  that  the  lowlands 
of  JBritain  were  underneath  the  sea  in  the  days  in  which 
these  pebbles  and  bowlders  were  laid  down  over  your 
plains  ?  Nay,  have  we  not  proved  more  ?  Have  we  not 
found  that  that  old  sea  was  an  icy  sea  ?  Have  we  not 
wandered  on,  step  by  step,  into  a  whole  true  fairy-land  of 
wonders  ?  to  a  time  when  all  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
were  as  Greenland  is  now  ?  when  mud  streams  have  rushed 
down  from  under  glaciers  on  to  a  cold  sea-bottom  ?  when  '*  ice, 
mast  high,  came  floating  by,  as  green  as  emerald "  ?  when 
Snowdon  was  sunk  for  at  least  fourteen  hundred  feet  of  its 
height  ?  when  (as  I  could  prove  to  you,  had  I  time)  the 
pea^s  of  the  highest  Cumberland  and  Scotch  mountains 
alone  stood  out,  as  islets  in  a  frozen  sea  ? 

AVe  want  to  get  an  answer  to  one  strange  question,  and 
we  have  found  a  group  of  questions  stranger  still,  and  eot 
them  answered  too.  But  so  it  is  always  m  science.  We 
know  not  what  we  shall  discover.  But  this,  at  least,  we 
know,  that  it  will  be  far  more  wonderful  than  we  had 
dreamed.  The  scientific  explorer  is  always  like  Saul  of 
old,  who  set  out  simply  to  find  his  father's  asses,  and  found 
them  —  and  a  kingdom  besides. 

I  should  have  liked  to  have  told  you  more  about  this  by- 
gone age  of  ice.  I  should  have  liked  to  say  something  to 
you  on  the  curious  question  — which  is  still  an  open  one  — 
whether  there  were  not  two  ages  of  ice ;  whether  the  cli- 
mate here  did  not,  after  perhaps  thousands  of  years  of 
arctic  cold,  soflen  somewhat  for  a  while,  —  a  few  thousand 
years,  perhaps,  —  and  then  harden  again  into  a  second  age 
of  ice,  somewhat  less  severe,  probably,  than  the  first.  I 
should  have  liked  to  have  hinted  at  the  probable  causes  of 
this  change,  —  indeed,  of  the  age  of  ice  altogether, — 
whether  it  was  caused  by  a  change  in  the  distribution  of 
land  and  water,  or  by  change  in  the  height  and  size  of 
these  islands,  which  made  them  large  enough,  and  high 
enough,  to  carry  a  sheet  of  eternal  snow  inland :  or  whether, 
finally,  the  age  of  ice  was  caused  by  an  actual  change  in 
the  position  of  the  whole  planet  with  regard  to  its  orbit 
round  the  sun  —  shifting  at  once  the  poles  and  the  tropics : 
a  deep  question  that  latter,  on  whicn  astronomers,  whose 
business  it  is,  are  still  at  work,  and  on  which,  ere  young 
folk  are  old,  they  will  have  discovered,  I  expect,  some 
startling  facts.  On  that  last  question,  I,  as  no  astronomer, 
cannot  speak.  But  I  should  have  liked  to  have  said  some- 
what on  matters  on  which  I  have  knowledge  enough,  at 
least,  to  teach  you  how  much  there  is  to  be  learned.  I 
should  have  liked  to  tell  the  student  of  sea-animals  how 
the  ice-age  helps  to  explain,  and  is  again  explained  by,  the 
remarkable  discoveries  which  Dr.  Carpenter  and  Mr. 
Wyville  Thompson  have  just  made,  in  the  deep-sea  dredg- 
ings  in  the  North  Atlantic.  I  should  have  liked  to  tell  the 
botanist  somewhat  of  the  pre-glacial  flora,  the  plants 
which  lived  here  before  the  ice,  and  lasted,  some  of^  them 
at  least,  through  all  those  ages  of  fearful  cold,  and  linger 
still  on  the  summits  of  Snowdon,  and  the  highest  peaks  of 
Cumberland  and  Scotland.  I  should  have  liked  to  have 
told  die  lovers  of  zoology  about  the  animals  which  lived 
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before  the  ice ;  of  the  mammoth,  or  woolly  elephant ;  the 
woolly  rhinoceros,  the  cave  lion  and  bear,  the  reindeer,  the 
musk  oxen,  the  lemmings,  and  the  marmots  which  inhabited 
Britain  till  the  ice  drove  them  out  southward,  even  into  the 
south  of  France ;  and  how  as  the  ice  retreated,  and  the  cli- 
mate became  tolerable  once  more,  some  of  them,  the  mammoth 
and  rhinoceros,  the  bison,  the  lion,  and  many  another 
mighty  beast,  re-occupied  our  lowlands,  at  a  time  when  the 
hippopotamus,  at  least  in  summer,  ranged  freely  from  Afri- 
ca and  Spain  across  what  was  then  dry  land  between  France 
and  England,  and  fed  by  the  side  of  animals  which  have 
long  since  retreated  to  Norway  and  to  Canada.  I  should 
have  liked  to  tell  the  archaeologist  of  the  human  beings 
—  probably  from  their  weapons  and  their  habits  —  of  the 
same  race  as  the  present  Laplanders,  who  passed  north- 
ward as  the  ice  went  back,  following  the  wild  reindeer 
herds  from  the  south  of  France  into  our  islands,  which 
were  no  islands  then,  to  be  in  their  turn  driven  northward 
by  stronger  races  from  the  east  and  south.  But  space 
presses,  and  I  fear  that  I  have  written  too  much  already. 

At  least,  I  have  turned  over  for  you  a  few  grand  and 
strange  pages  in  the  book  of  nature,  and  taught  you,  I 
hope,  a  key  by  which  to  decipher  their  hieroglyphics.  At 
least,  I  have,  I  trust,  taught  vou  to  look,  as  1  do,  with 
something  of  interest,  even  of  awe,  upon  the  pebbles  in 
the  street. 


VITUPERATION. 


The  mind  of  man  naturally  relishes  and  takes  delight  in 
vituperation  —  in  hearing  others,  provided  that  no  personal 
interest  is  concerned,  deliver  themselves  of  hearty  abuse, 
careless  of  nice  discrimination.  People  would  not  call 
names  if  they  did  not  meet  with  the  sympathy  of  animated 
attention ;  there  would  be  few  vituperators  if  there  were  no 
api)laudin^  audience.  Vituperation  is,  in  fact,  a  social  ex- 
ercise, and  the  liking  for  it  is  ingrained ;  a  spice  of  abuse 
enlivens  a  dull  subject  as  much  as  a  good  story.  We  may 
all  recollect  the  stimulus  which  an  honest,  cheerfiil,  witty 
vituperator  on  our  own  side  has  given  to  our  convictions. 
Even  before  a  side  is  taken,  the  confidence  which  is  inspired 
by  an  outburst  of  contumely  goes  for  something,  ana  has 
done  so  from  the  beginning  of  things.  Satire,  says  Dryden, 
—  and  he  means  vituperation,  —  is  almost  as  old  as  verse ; 
and  though  hymns,  wnich  are  tlie  praises  of  God,  may  be 
allowed  to  have  been  before  it,  yet  the  defamation  of  others 
came  not  long  afterwards.  Of  course  the  vituperation  of 
which  we  speak  as  bein^  so  eenerally  acceptable  is  not 
malignant.  ^  It  is  that  hs^it  of  a  ready,  licentious  tongue 
which  anticipates  and  strengthens  opinion  in  the  speaker 
rather  than  is  formed  by  it.  People  of  ordinary  good  nar 
ture  do  not  like  to  be  parties  to  the  more  bilious  forms  of  rail- 
ing, where  the  railer  desires  to  injure  by  his  execrations ; 
it  must  be  understood  that  the  bark  is  worse  than  the  bite, 
tha-t  the.  whole  thin^  is  an  achievement  of  rhetoric,  with 
which  malice  has  little  to  do.  If  we  cannot  admit  in  the 
retrospect  that  a  trick  of  vituperation  is  really  harmless, 
either  to  speaker  or  sympathizers,  vet  people  assume  it  to 
be  so  when  it  amuses  them  and  they  allow  themselves  to 
enjoy  it. 

The  pleasure  of  vituperation  we  take  to  be  a  kind  of 
glory,  an  exuberant  elevation  and  sense  of  power  in  pla- 
cing our  antagonist  or  victim  on  any  level  we  please. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  laughter,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
calling  names  is  an  assumption  of  superiority ;  we  judge  a 
man  when  we  designate  him  a  blockhead  or  a  rascal.  Nor 
is  this  glory  confined  to  the  speaker ;  it  inflates  in  a  lesser 
degree  those  who  listen,  and  who  are  supposed  to  be  capa- 
ble of  appreciating  a  derogatory  opinion  which  is  confided 
to  them.  They  feel  themselves  cleverer  and  honester  by 
unconscious  comparison.  The  power  to  string  epithets  to- 
gether stands  for  a  substantial  accomplishment,  and  has  a 
way  of  creating  conviction  as  the  string  lengthens.  Hence 
a  good  vituperator  is  hailed  as  an  important  ally  among  the 
zealots  of  a  cause,  both  as  keeping  adherents  in  goocf  hu- 


mor and  their  convictions  at  the  proper  tension.  We  ire 
not  sure  that  a  party  can  ever  be  fouoa  to  take  root  without 
one  to  carry  people  a  little  beyond  themselves  and  so  oooh 
mit  them.  Not  but  that  there  are  men  sokeenly  vitnperatiTB 
as  to  be  unfitted  for  any  kind  of  fellowship.  They  dUt 
their  game  alone.  Social  vituperators  are  of  this  clao. 
As  the  practice  can  scarcely  be  largely  indulged  in  in  so- 
ciety without  some  qualities  that  make  it  entertaining,  il 
all  passes  for  sport,  as  *'  the  man's  way."  There  are  people 
so  much  in  the  habit  of  witty  disparagement  that,  if  they 
talk  of  their  friends  at  all,  they  cannot  help  doing  them  an 
injury,  and  attaching  some  stigma  to  their  names  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  hear  them,  so  that  ever  after  there 
clings  a  sense  of  something  to  their  disadvantage ;  for  to 
hear  a  person  called  names  whom  we  do  not  know,  or  ttr 
whom  we  are  indifferent,  establishes  a  prejudice,  the 
strencrth  of  which  is  in  proportion  to  the  absence  of  appa^ 
ent  ill-will  in  the  vituperator,  and  to  the  very  vao:iiene88 
and  dimness  of  the  charge.  Nobody  can  slip  into  the  Tein 
without  some  ill-nature ;  but  when  a  man  is  yomig  and 
fresh  this  taint  may  be  as  little  perceived  by  himself  as  bj 
his  admiring  friends.  Indeed,  though  ill-nature  certainly 
grows  under  the  habit,  at  first  it  may  be  little  enough.  It  is 
the  unrestraint  and  want  of  discipline  which  does  the  mis- 
chief, the  use  of  a  language  immoderate,  unmeasured,  indi»- 
criminating,  unscrupulous. 

A  habit  will  long  outlive  the  wit  which  set  it  off,  and  a 
hardened  vituperator  who  calls  names,  and  characterizes 
his  neighbor's  actions  in  opprobrious  terms,  has  few  friends. 
The  same  epithets  which,  m  the  fascinating  insolence  of 
sanguine  and  confident  youth,  appear  to  be  a  mere  eballition 
of  animal  spirits,  offend  us  as  disappointed  malice  whoi 
the  game  of  life  is  played  out.  In  fact,  no  imagination  if 
active  or  lively  enough  to  supply  an  unceasing  flow  of  finesh 
invective ;  ana  yet  there  is  no  point  on  which  the  ear  more 
inexorably  demands  novelty  ana  play  of  invention.  The  man 
who  designates  either  ftiends  or  enemies  by  the  same  abu- 
sive terms  through  a  lifetime  gets  nothing  but  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  foul  tongue  for  his  pains.  There  must  be  somethmg 
quaint  and  new,  something  to  repeat,  in  order  to  sustain  bis 
band  of  listeners.  The  whole  langua^  of  calling  names  is 
transitional,  and  changes  with  a  rapidity  known  to  no  other 
art.  Thus  the  sexagenarian  railer  finds  himself  superseded 
and  outshone  by  some  younger  tongue  well  up  in  tne  most 
recent  vein ;  his  very  terms  are  old-fashioned ;  and,  whether 
for  this  or  some  deeper  cause  connected  with  the  morality 
of  the  subject,  we  shall  always  find  him  flat,  embittered, 
tinged  with  melancholy  or  discontent,  his  firiends  consulting 
ana  shaking  their  heads  over  him  behind  his  back,  and  the 
whirliffiff  of  time  brincring  about  abundant  revenges.  And 
what  happens  to  persons  m  their  private  capacity,  happens 
to  authors  in  regard  to  their  fame.  Pope  made  sure  that 
his  "  Dunciad  "  would  survive  as  long  as  the  English  tongue 
should  remain  as  it  was  in  the  reigns  of  Queen  Anne  and 
King  George ;  he  seemed  to  rest  his  fame  upon  it  It  is 
read  no  doubt  still,  but  how  stale  and  wearisome  have 
his  epithets  become  now.  The  perpetual  recurrence 
of  duncBy  fool,  and  knave  repels  the  general  reader, 
to  whose  fancy  they  once  condensed  so  much  fine  satire 
when  dunce  and  fool  were  the  favorite  terms  of  opprobrium. 
Vituperation  is  the  only  language  —  assuming  it  to  be  the 
best  of  its  kind  —  that  loses  credit  and  dignity  with  time. 
It  will  not  keep.  If  when  it  is  old  it  still  amuses  us,  it  is 
rather  at  the  expense  of  the  vituperator  than  of  his  sulject 
and  victim.  In  our  calm  superiority  we  see  the  injustice  of 
it,  and  muse  on  the  righteousness  of  moderation.  What 
disadvantage  is  it,  for  example,  to  the  Presbyterians  of  the 
seventeenth  century  to  find  them  described  by  their  oppo- 
nents in  a  string  of  epithets  as  "  covetous,  false,  undermin- 
ing, poor-spirited,  void  of  generous  souls,  sneaking,  snivel- 
liner,"  &c.  f  Who  suffers  in  our  estimation,  Andrew  Mar 
veil,  or  the  critic  who  habitually  calls  him  "  buffoon  "  ?  We 
are  amused  rather  than  convinced  of  Prynne's  unpopularitj' 
when  we  are  told  that  "  he  almost  nauseated  the  sober  ^ 
of  the  nation  by  the  stench  of  his  carrion  pasquils."  We 
are  not  influenced  in  our  estimate  of  Anthony  a- Wood  when 
we  find  that  a  rival  biographer  pronounces  his  book  a  "  to- 
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mnltoous  mixture  of  stuff  and  tattle."  Vituperation  has 
two  stages  of  appreciation  when  approved  at  all.  At  first 
we  hke  it  hecause  it  expresses  our  prejudices  with  a  courage 
and  audacity  which  we  are  not  equal  to;  and  aflerwards,  as 
a  literary  curiosity,  as  showing  upon  what  matters  the  as- 
perities of  a  past  age,  which  we  have  ourselves  outgrown, 
exercised  themselves.  Where  not  redeemed  by  quaintness 
and  the  use  of  obsolete  terms,  the  effect  of  vituperation  on  a 
s^Ie  is  generally  to  vulgarize  it ;  for  all  names,  all  set  forms 
ri  abase,  by  whomsoever  originated,  descend  to  the  vulgar 
at  last  l^nce  it  is  wonderful  how  a  habit  of  calling  names 
lowera  a  man  with  posterity.  Warburton  was  a  great  of- 
fender in  this  way.  His  "  Divine  Legation  "  "  stuck  with 
some  candid  men"  who  did  not  like  his  line  of  argument; 
and  his  orthodoxy  was  called  in  question.  In  return  he 
calls  the  pious  ]£[)maine  an  '<  execrable  scoundrel."  His 
correspondence  abounds  with  such  terms  —  applied  to  well- 
meaning  diyines  —  as  dunces,  wretches,  a  worthless  crew, 
abandoned  libellers,  and  senseless,  profligate  scribblers.  He 
looks  forward,  in  his  preface  to  a  second  volume,  to  ^  hang- 
ing them  all  like  vermin  in  a  warren,  then  leaving  them  to 
posterity  to  stink  and  blacken  in  the  wind."  He  reached 
the  cliaiax  of  this  sort  of  rhetoric  when,  in  the  House  of 
I/>rds,  he  apologized  to  Satan  for  having  supposed  him  ca- 
pable of  inditing  Wilkes's  pamphlet.  Even  antiquity  was 
Dot  safe  from  his  tongue.  Not  only  was  the  society  of  anti- 
quuies  a  hospital  of  olockheads,  but  the  very  fathers  of  the 
church  were  miscalled.  John  of  Anlioch  he  suspected  of 
being  a  "  shagrag,"  and  Theodoret  and  an  august  brothei^ 
bood  were  "poltroons."  He  only,  however,  exceeded  the 
practice  of  tne  day.  There  was  a  trick  amongst  Mends  of 
praising  one  another  up  to  the  skie?,  and  treating  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  as  "  wretches,"  which  tells  but  poorly  upon 
an  indifferent  and  supercilious  posterity.  We  find  a  record 
of  Swift's,  whose  cynicism  took  this  direction,  showing  a 
strictly  private  indulgence  of  the  yein  in  his  comments  on 
the  Icadmg  men  of  his  day.  K  that  on  Lord  Wharton, "  the 
most  universal  villain  I  ever  knew,"  was  not  well  merited, 
at  least  it  was  shared  by  his  friends  ;  but  he  had  also  per- 
sonal antipathies,  as  to  the  Scotch.  Thus  somebody  is  "  one 
of  the  greatest  knaves,  even  for  a  Scot ; "  the  Duke  of  Ai^ 
gyle  b  "  an  ambitious,  covetous,  canny  Scot."  Then  there 
Ibllow  in  order  Duke  of  Bolton,  a  great  booby ;  Duke  of 
Montagu,  *'  as  great  a  knave  as  any  in  his  time ; "  Earl  of 
Bancb^li, ''  the  vainest  fool  I  ever  saw ; "  Earl  of  Sandwith, 
'*as  much  a  puppy  as  ever  I  saw,  ugly  and  a  fop ;  "  Earl  of 
Feversham, "  he  was  a  very  dull  old  fellow ; "  Lord  Guildford, 
^  a  mighty  silly  fellow,"  and  so  on.  In  order  to  show  a  high 
itaodard  of  merit,  it  was  necessary  to  such  a  temper  to 
f^tcr  somebody.  Flattery,  indeed,  is  a  necessary  antithe- 
B8  to  vituperation,  as  we  see  when  a  few  of  these  wits  get 
toother  or  write  civil  letters  to  one  another. 

The  present  century  had  the  counterpart  of  these  masters 
of  the  art  in  Prof.  Wilson,  whom  nobocly  ever  surpassed  in 
the  reckless  daring  of  his  contumely.  His  vituperation  was 
ttflentiallv  of  the  unmalignant  sort,  betraying  unrestraint 
uul  recklessness  rather  tluin  malice.  What  a  quantity  of 
ttoff  of  this  kind,  that  looks  poor  enough  now,  amused  his 
contemporaries,  and  uplifted  them  in  the  reading  into  some 
sense  of  his  own  audacious  smartness  1  as  when,  for  exam- 
ple, he  characterizes  cockneys  by  every  epithet  of  scorn, 
calls  Leigh  Hunt,  mainly  on  this  account,  a  profligate 
creatore,.  and  stigmatizes  all  opponents,  literary  or  political, 
as  blackguards  and  villains.  Though  less  exuberant,  we 
find  the  same  vein  in  De  Qoincey.  It  was  a  family  tenden- 
cy. His  marvellous  boy  brother  was  an  early  proficient ; 
once  he  proposed  to  execute  the  feat  of  standing  head 
^wnwards  on  the  ceiling  ^  like  those  scoundrels  the  flies." 
He  works  himself  into  quite  a  passion  of  ill  lan^age 
*S^t  Dr.  Johnson,  for  his  tone  towards  Milton.  He  is 
rancorous  and  unappeasable.  *'  Am  I  the  man,"  he  asks, 
**  to  saffer  him  to  escape  under  the  trivial  impeachment  of 
*  prejudice '  Y  "  "  Dr.  Johnson,  viewed  in  relation  to  Milton, 
was  a  malicious,  mendacious,  and  dishonest  man."  We  call 
^^tnperative,  becaosed  he  is  obliged  to  make  admissions 
•^  Milton  which  expose  himself  quite  as  reasonably  to 
the  tame  allegations,  without  once  flying  out  at  him.    But 


the    vituperative  temper  cares  nothing  for  consistency; 
blindness  is  one  of  its  characteristics. 

We  have  only  touched  on  tlie  more  creditable  forms  of 
vituperation,  as  indeed  a  branch  of  rhetoric,  a  vehicle  for 
zeal,  an  expression  of  honest  conviction  even  where  self 
comes  in.  It  is  innocent  in  proportion  to  the  absence  of 
merely  personal  considerations,  if  indeed  it  can  ever  be 
quite  clear  of  these  or  of  some  dash  of  error.  We  certain- 
ly see  that  men  may  have  taste  and  principles  so  much  at 
heart  that  they  keenly  hate,  and  rejoice  to  vilify,  the  dead 
who  are  removed  from  them  by  long  periods  of  time  and  re- 
moteness of  association.  With  wl^t  a  rage  of  contumely 
Mr.  Ruskin  denounces  painters  who  have  lain  fur  ages  in 
their  graves ;  what  adjectives  and  what  nouns  in  conjunc- 
tion ;  what  ingenuity  of  novel  invective  do  his  pages  display  I 
<<  Sickening  oflensivcnesses ; "  **  weaknesses  and  paltriness- 
es ; "  "  tottering  affectations ; "  "  tortured  inanities ; "  "  shal- 
low, unreflecting  nothingness ; "  '^  distorted  feverishness  ; " 
"  strained  and  (Sszusting  horrors  "  —  such  flowers  of  criti- 
cism on  art  are  thickly  strewn.  How  he  storms  at  the  **  in- 
tolerable, inconceivable  brutality  of  Salvator,"  <*  base  born, 
thief-bred,"  and  at  the  lower  Dutch  schools,  "  which  lose  the 
villanous  in  the  brutal  and  the  horrolr  of  crime  in  its  '  idio- 
cy'  I  "  However  well-merited  may  be  his  rebukes,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  discern  in  Mr.  Ruskin  a  relish  for  railing  in 
well-sounding  periods  and  a  perception  of  the  literary  use 
of  invective  —  a  relish  which  we  regard  as  dangerous  alike 
togrowth  in  judgment  and  to  permanent  influence. 

AVhatever  may  be  the  incitement  to  this  vein  —  whether 
a  detestation  of  moral  turpitude,  as  in  the  mutual  denuncia- 
tions of  Cavalier  and  Roundhead,  Puritan  and  Churchman ; 
or  of  folly,  which  was  the  stimulus  to  abuse  among  the  wits 
of  a  later  age ;  or  of  defective  taste,  which  is  perhaps  the 
provocative  to  bad  language  that  is  most  general  in  our  own 
time  —  all  vituperation  comes  at  last  to  the  charge  of  knav- 
ery and  villany  of  some  sort  We  are  so  far  moral  creatures 
that  nothing  satisfies  the  unlicensed  tongue  but  measuring 
all  men  and  things  alike  by  a  moral  standard.  The  man  is 
as  villanous  who  perpetrates  a  false  quantity  as  he  who  re- 
bels against  his  king,  or  betrays  his  country,  or  scruples  at 
a  dogma,  or  tyrannically  imposes  it.  However  far  removed 
our  likes  and  dislikes,  our  tastes  and  efforts,  may  seem  lh)m 
the  standard  of  moral  right  and  wrong,  vituperation  never 
stops  short  of  it.  Not  knowing  the  language  of  moderation, 
it  is  incapable  of  shades  or  degrees,  and  is  driven  to  see 
wickedness  and  foul  wrong  in  alithat  it  disapproves  in  order 
to  account  for  and  justify  Its  own  vehemence. 


THE  LITERARINESS  OF  LITERATURE. 

Although  it  is  not  pleasant  to  be  mulcted  in  one  of  the 
higher  enjoyments,  as  that  man  is  mulcted  who  has  to  re- 
cant or  modify  a  literary  admiration,  yet  reasons  superior 
to  those  of  pleasantness,  urging  that  a  misplaced  enjoy- 
ment is  better  lost  than  kept,  should  Inake  us  ready  to  re- 
vise any  of  our  admirations  on  good  cause  sho^n.  Accord- 
ingly, when  the  weightier  ordnance  of  criticism  goes  off* 
against  some  cherished  object — when  the  spirits  ot  Gilford 
or  of  Jeffrey  speak  through  their  time-honored  depositaries 
to  restrain  the  errant  predilections  of  a  younger  generation 
—  we  are  always  disposed  to  listen  deferentially.  Now  the 
current  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review  contains  a  criticism 
of  just  the  kind  which  it  is  none  the  less  proper  we  should 
examine  because  it  threatens  to  be  destructive  of  some  of 
our  pleasures.  It  is  written  in  depreciation,  not  intemper- 
ate or  malicious,  of  a  phase  of  contemporary  English  poe- 
try including  productions  which  many  readers  of  poetry 
regard  with  enthusiasm,  as  an  honor  to  the  age  and  lan- 
guage. Coupling  together  the  names  of  Mr.  Swinburne, 
Mr.  Rossetti,  and  Mr.  Morris,  the  writer  charges  the  work 
of  all  three  (and  incidently  that  .of  other  and  still  more 
celebrated  living  poets)  with  qualities  which  he  holds  fatal 
to  their  permanent  reputation. 

Let  us  see  what  are  the  qualities  which  the  Quarterly 
Reviewer  has  in  his  mind.    He  sums  up  his  points  in  thie 
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single  epitJict  literary, — ''The  Latest  Development  of  Lit- 
erary Poetry/'  —  not  at  first  sight  the  most  damning  that 
could  be  attached  to  works  oi'  literature.  But  the  sequel 
throws  light  upon  his  case.  It  appears  that  ^  literary,  as 
a  term  of  reproach,  has  for  our  reviewer  a  two-fold  applica- 
tion :  poetry  is  literary  as  to  its  subjects,  if  that  is  drawn 
from  ancient  or  remote  sources,  implying  familiarity  and 
sympathy  with  old  forms  of  recorded  thought ;  it  is  literanr 
as  to  it£  style,  if  its  style  differs  from  the  idioms  of  speech 
in  ordinary  use  except  in  so  far  as  it  economizes  these  and 
elevates  them.  Those  are  definitions  which  we  draw  word 
for  word  from  the  writer's  own  text,  although  he  does  not 
himself  bear  them  consistently  in  mind,  or  take  any  pains 
to  keep  subject  and  style  distinct  in  his  allegations.  In- 
deed, he  permits  his  whole  thoughts  on  the  question  in  a 
coniusedness  which  stands  in  the  way  of  their  proper  dis- 
cussion, and  constrains  us  to  treat  them  less  as  argument 
than  as  a  loose  bundle  of  considerations,  suggesting  one  or 
two  far  from  recondite  counter-considerations,  which  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  try  and  put  forward  with  somewhat 
more  precision.  (And  at  starting  we  would  disavow  all 
advantage  to  be  taken  from  one  or  two  palpable  slips  made 
by  the  reviewer  in  the  easier  and  less  disputable  parts  of 
criticism.  For  example,  be  calls  it  a  characteristic  of  the 
latest  English  blank  verse  to  be  "  scientifically  precise,  and 
not  unlike  the  iambic  in  its  pauses ;  "  whereas  the  truth  is 
that  the  whole  art  of  Mr.  Tennyson  in  his  blank  verse  has 
been  to  practise  variations  at  once  the  most  subtle  and  t&e 
most  audacious  in  the  normal  iambic  scansion  of  the  metre, 
while  its  more  monotonous  treatment  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Swinburne  abounds  none  the  less  in  ellipsis  and  other  in- 
tentional licenses,  to  a  point  unheard  of  by  its  earlier 
masters.) 

The  Quarterly  Beviewer  then,  after  a  slight  allusion  to 
the  alleged  causes  of  Keats's  death,  laments  that  '*  since 
Keats,  English  poetry  has  had  an  exclusively  literary  mark," 
and  proceeds  to  give  a  list  of  antecedent  poets  free  firom 
this  blot,  from  Chaucer  down  to  Crabbe.  As  he  mixes  up 
the  questions  of  matter  and  manner,  and  we  desire  to  keep 
them  to  a  certain  extent  apart,  we  will  not  follow  him 
through  his  examples,  but  say  what  we  have  got  to  say  in 
our  own  order.  A  poet,  like  a  painter,  may  evidently  either 
be  inspired  by  the  circumstances  of  his  immediate  experi- 
ence, or  by  circumstances,  which  he  has  imagined  or  read 
of,  belonging  to  other  times  and  another  environment  than 
his  own..  \V'ithin  what  limits  and  in  what  mode  is  the 
latter  inspiration,  that  due  to  retrospective  or  creative  im- 
agination, tradition,  or  reading,  allowable  to  him?  when 
and  on  what  terms  does  it  justly  become  a  cause  of  re- 
proach? We  should  ourselves  say  that  the  inspiration 
drawn  from  literature  and  the  past  is  only  illegitimate  when 
it  is  not  really  inspiration ;  when  it  is  a  stock  or  mechani- 
cal trick  of  art,  playing  upon  antique  or  faivaway  themes 
and  allusions  not  for  the  sake  of  feeling,  but  for  the  sake  of 
fiuhion,  because  fashion  declares  that  Uie  right  rule  of  poe- 
try. For  a  loD^  time  ^o  poem  could  be  written  in  France 
or  England  without  direct  mechanical  reference  to  an  an- 
cient model,  without  an  invocation  to  the  Nine  and  abundant 
apostrophes  and  similitudes  in  the  language  of  classical  my- 
tholo;;y,  without  calling  the  sun  Phoebus  and  the  moon 
Cynthia  and  the  rainbow  Iris.  Imagery  of  this  kind,  whether 
adorning  a  contemporary  or  an  ancient  theme,  is  what  we 
should  call  literary  in  an  opprobrious  sense,  a  sense  imply- 
ing the  chillness  of  convention  as  opposed  to  the  glow  of 
inspiration.  But  there  is  another  way  of  being  literary 
which  carries  no  opprobrium,  which  is  spiritual  and  not 
mechanical,  and  that  is  when  something  antique  or  far- 
away catches  freshly  hold  of  a  living  imagination,  excites  it 
really,  and  is  recast  by  it  in  a  form  of  beauty.  Every  in- 
stance of  this  is  a  gain  to  mankind ;  the  larger  the  class  of 
themes  to  which  the  imagination  of  any  age  can  extend 
this  viviiying  touch,  the  richer  will  be  that  age's  literature 
and  its  bequest  to  the  next.  In  the  strength  of  the  emo- 
tion, the  vividness  and  beauty  of  the  picture  produced  un- 
der the  emotion,  lies  the  sole  criterion  of  right  or  wrong  in 
the  choice.  It  hs  the  glory  of  the  imagination  to  give  a 
new  life  to  things  of  which  the  old  natural  life  is  no  more, 


to  invest  with  the  colors  of  life  things  which  never  hsd  it 
on  the  natural  earth ;  it  is  a  poeticalage  of  literature  when 
the  imagination  does  this,  freely,  sincerely,  and  enjoyinglj, 
for  a  vast  range  of  old  or  visionary  things ;  it  is  an  nnpoet- 
ical  age  of  literature  when  the  imagination  can  only  do  it  for 
a  narrow  range,  or  does  it  imitatively  and  without  enthusi- 
asm. And  the  English  poetry  of  the  nineteenth  centmr— 
not  least,  we  think,  the  very  poetry  of  Mr.  Morris  with  wnidi 
our  reviewer  quarrels — carries  out  this  work  of  reanimfr* 
tion  with  a  new  and  catholic  instinct  of  delight,  rsngiDg 
over  the  whole  field  of  antiquity,  the  whole  field  of  the 
Middle  Age,  in  no  stale  or  simulated  spirit,  but  with  the 
same  stir  and  eagerness  of  living  enjoyment  as  over  the 
field  of  visible  nature  —  with  spontaneous  lingerings  of 
affection  and  bright  amplifications  of  the  brooding  and 
realizing  fancy.  And  that,  we  maintain  (and  are  smprised 
that  it  should  be  necessary  to  maintain),  is  more  uian  a 
legitimate,  it  is  a  memorable  and  invaluable  service  for 
poetry  to  do  us.  If  it  is  well  that  poetry  should  strike  out 
the  aspects  of  the  present  in  their  own  colors,  it  is  certainly 
not  less  well  that  it  should  put  the  present  in  dehgfated 
possessions  of  the  past  and  the  past's  visions — an  imagination 
within  an  imagination — so  that  nothing  lovely  should  be  lost 
And  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  who  commits  himself  to  the 
opinion  that  ^^the  general  function  of  the  poet  is  to  find 
expressions  for  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  me  men  among 
whom  he  lives,"  seems  to  have  firamed  a  definition  rather 
to  justify  his  prejudications  than  to  exhaust  the  acknowl- 
edc:ed  meaning  of  that  which  he  defines.  That  is  to  starre 
the  matter  of  poetry — to  tie  poetry  arbitrarily  down  to 
one  small  portion  of  its  functions,  unless  you  include  in  the 
thoughts  of  living  men  (what  the  reviewer  grudges  to  do) 
the  moughts  which  living  men  extend  towards  dead  men 
and  their  thoughts. 

**  But  it  is  only  the  exclusive,  the  paramount,  preoccupa- 
tion with  far-ofif  fancies  that  we  condemn."  Let  each  miui| 
we  say,  do  his  own  work ;  and  let  us  be  thankful  to  him  if 
he  does  it  well,  instead  of  iiisisdng  that  he  should  do  some- 
thing else.  And,  in  truth,  our  censor,  in  his  hurry  to  stig- 
matize the  real  or  assumed  alienation  of  modem  poets  from 
the  active  life  which  surrounds  them  as  something  new  and 
heretical  in  poetry,  hazards  the  most  curious  appreciations 
of  some  of  their  predecessors,  whom  he  would  have  us  think 
of  as  having  escaped  their  errors.  Any  thing  or  nothing 
gains  exemption  lor  a  writer  who  flourished  before  the  days 
of  the  French  Revolution.  Dryden  and  Butler  are  not 
"  literary  "  —  because  our  party  politics  are  represented  in 
their  verse.  Goldsmith  and  Crabbe  belong  to  the  course  of 
genuine  English  poetry  —  because  they  describe  pictures 
of  English  peasant  life.  Spenser  is  redeemed  by  the  patri- 
otic and  contemporary  allegory  in  his  work,  and  because 
Gloriana  stands  for  Queen  Elizabeth.  Milton's  imagination 
is  certainly  guilty  of  transcending  the  bounds  of  space  and 
time,  but  he  keeps  a  foot  on  firm  ground  —  by  his  part  in 
politics  ?  no,  that  seems  to  be  overlooked ;  but  by  the  fact 
that  his  minor  poems  contain  "  enchanting  descriptions  of 
English  country  scenery."  That  is  very  droll.  Descriptions 
of  English  country  scenery  occur  certainly  in  much  larger 
proportion  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Morris,  and  might  on  the 
above  principle  have  been  expected  to  redeem  that  gentle- 
man's muse  from  the  reproacn  of  being  exclusively  *'  litera- 
ry." But,  with  a  fine  tenacity  to  a  foregone  construction  in 
spite  of  appearances,  the  mark  of  the  beast  is  detected  even 
here :  the  iovinor  and  direct  nature-writinjj  of  the  modem 
writer  is  ingeniously  set  down  as  "  very  happily  caught  ^ 
from  "  the  out-of-door  freshness  and  naivete  of  the  romances. 
In  the  same  spirit  —  by  no  means,  we  have  saud,  of  malice, 
but  of  clammy  adhesion  to  an  ill-considered  formula,  as  the 
limpet  is  not  critical  of  any  rock  it  has  stuck  to — tlie  new 
and  passionate  inspiration  which  Keats  found  in  external 
nature  is  ignored ;  Keats,  veritably  the  incarnation  of  a  ^^ 
action  against  literary  convention  in  poetry,  is  dubbed 
father  of  that  literary  spirit  which  we  are  henceforth  to 
reprehend  in  our  poetry,  inasmuch  as  his  works  "  do  not 
contain  a  single  allusion  to  passing  events,"  as  he  failed  to 
be  "  exhilarated  by  the  conflict  of  modem  opinions,"  and 
"  fotmd  an  opiate  for  his  despondency  in  the  remote  tales 
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^  Greek  mythology."  Despondency  found  the  ally  which 
we  all  know  against  the  opiate,  but  happily  not  until  some 
of  the  tales,  m>m  being  remote,  had  been  brought  very  near 
in  an  illumination  which  will  not  fade. 

We  have  left  ourselves  little  space  to  speak  of  that  part 
of  the  charge  under  consideration  which  refers  to  style  and 
diction,  atire  again  we  venture  to  think  the  reviewer 
might  have  seen  reason  to  distrust  his  aversions,  if  he  had 
taken  a  little  more  pains  to  examine  in  what  they  really 
consisted.  He  complains  that  the  modern  poets  *'  s^ect  an 
arbitrary  standard  of  diction,"  remote  from  the  common 
speech  of  men,  and  seems  to  associate  this  remoteness  of 
dialect  with  the  remoteness  of  theme  which  is  the  other 
object  of  his  strictures.  '^  The  style  of  our  poets  till  the 
beginning  of  this  century  was  generally  as  idiomatic  as 
their  subjects  were  national."  And  we  are  told  how  the 
old  poets  "  treated  the  language  as  an  inheritance ;  "  how 
they  with  great  pains  **  elaborated  a  poetical  idiom  "  ac- 
cording to  the  proper  genius  of  our  tongue,  of  which 
younger  writers  have  allowed  scarcely  a  trace  to  survive ; 
how  between  the  language  of  modern  poets  and  that  in 
general  use  "  there  is  an  extraordinary  difierence  ;  "  how 
ue  literary  poet  ^  aims  first  of  all  at  being  strikingly 
original,"  and  at  ^'producing  a  perfectly  novel  efi'ect 
oi'  language."  The  reviewer  does  not  give  sufficient 
examples  to  make  it  quite  clear  what  qualities  of 
diction  he  has  actually  in  view.  But,  again,  there  occurs 
against  him  the  obvious  instance  of  Milton,  who  charged 
the  language  with  unheard-of  Latinisms,  and,  though  he 
lived  betbre  the  beginning  of  this  century,  transformed  and 
expanded  his  inheritance  certainly  with  greater  boldness 
than  any  of  his  late  successors.  And  there  occurs,  also, 
the  obvious  principle  that  just  as  the  feeling  to  be  expressed 
in  poetry  ditl'ers  from  the  feeling  expressed  in  common 
speech,  in  the  same  degree  ought  the  language  in  which  it 
is  expressed  to  difier  from  that  in  general  use.  When  the 
Qturierly  Keviewer  refers  to  Fope  as  a  model,  and  to 
Tope's  character  of  Attic  us  as  a  ^^  splendid  example  of 
poetic  diction,"  we  agree  that  he  is  ref  ieiring  to  an  excellent 
passage  by  a  great  master  of  English.  But  Fope  is  not  a 
uast<.'r,  nor  is  the  character  of  Atticus  a  passage,  in  that 
vein  of  poetry  which  is  the  expression  of  exalted  feeling 
and  impassioned  imagination.  And  it  has  usually  been 
one  phase  or  another  of  exalted  feeling  and  impassioned 
iiuagmation  wliich  since  the  revolutionary  revival  Eng- 
lish poets  have  endeavored  to  express;  and  our  re- 
viewer condemns  the  language  in  which  they  have  ex- 
pressed it  by  a  standard  adapted  to  sometlung  quite  difier- 
eot.  The  style  which  he  admires  is  in  truth  a  much  more 
generalized,  much  more  really  artificial  or  "  literary  "  style 
than  the  later  styles,  which  are  repugnant  to  his  feelings 
because  they  carry  the  stump  of  a  more  emphatically  ex- 
pressijed  individuality  and  more  highly  strung  feeling.  In 
caling  these  "literary"  and  that  "idiomatic"  he  has 
arrived  at  an  actual  inversion  of  the  true  position  of  the 
ciise.  Most  of  the  instances  of  archaic  or  technical  diction 
which  he  cites  in  modern  poetry  are  precisely  instances  of 
a  surely  healthy  tendency  of  our  language  to  enrich  and 
hivigorate  its  vocabulary  from  its  own  ancient  stores,  and 
other  quarters  forbidden  by  the  literary  canon  of  that 
which  our  reviewer  calls  the  "idiomatic"  period.  AVe 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  in  thus  stretching  and  renew- 
ing the  resources  of  English,  modern  poets  have  avoided 
the  faults  of  mannerism  —  that  many  rampant  or  glit- 
tering individualities  in  style  may  not  contrast  badly 
^th  the  classical  gait  of  the  language  in  that  poetry 
which  was  a  poetry  of  wit  and  reason,  and  not  of  the 
iiaa^mation.  But  we  do  say  it  is  idle  thus  to  accuse 
die  styles  of  contemporary  poets  as  forming  the  dia- 
lect ot  a  caste  —  idle  to  talk  as  if  the  prescription  of  a  clas- 
sical period  could  furnish  an  ultimate  standard  of  poetical 
diction  —  when  the  truth  is  that  the  sole  standard  resides 
in  an  emotional  instinct  which  must  be  trained,  indeed,  in 
all  the  traditions  of  the  language,  but  which  must  vibrate 
infkliioly  also  to  every  note  of  genuine  passion,  every  stroke 
ot  living  imagination,  every  fine  associated  beauty  of  mean- 
ing or  music,  which  comes  carried  along  each  new  mode  or 


mould  of  language  in  which  an  individual  genius  stamps 
itself.  **  How  shall  any  man  acknowledge  the  existence  of 
this  subtle  standard  m  another?  When  will  any  two 
measure  alike  by  so  intangible  a  canon  ?  "  That  is  the  de- 
spair of  criticism  —  that  each  critic  may  forever  accuse  his 
neighbor  of  lacking  what  is  but  an  internal  and  invisible 
organ  affcer  all. 

At  any  rate,  we  do  not  seem  to  have  seen  the  si^s  of  its 
existence  in  the  remarks  we  have  had  under  consideration. 
If  we  have  thought  and  called  admirable  some  of  the  poetry 
which  we  here  find  slightly  esteemed  —  if,  for  instance,  such 
or  such  a  sonnet  of  Mr.  Rossetti  has  seemed  to  us  a  master- 
piece of  imaginative  richness  as  well  of  diction,  none  the 
less  classical,  none  the  less  English,  for  its  ornate  and  son- 
orous pregnancy,  because  these  qualities  are  the  appropriate 
dress  of  its  peculiar  pitch  of  thought  and  passion  —  we  shall 
not  consent  to  forego  our  enjoyment  for  a  criticism  which 
almost  seems  to  nave  been  written  that  a  couplet  of  its 
writer's  favorite  poet  might  be  fulfilled  —  concerning  one 
who, — 

Now  to  sense,  now  nonsense  leaning. 
Means  not,  but  blunders  round  about  a  meaning. 

Dislike  of  the  worship  of  new  gods,  distaste  for  the  poetical 
part  of  poetry  — these,  if  we  may  venture  the  expression, 
constitute  the  pivot  of  the  evolutions  above  reviewed ;  and 
these  are  the  unconscious  essence  of  half  that  indistinct 
grudging-spiritedness  which  passed  once  under  the  name  of 
criticism. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


A  MOVEMENT  is  on  fi)ot  for  all  workmen  in  France  to 
labor  one  hour  per  day  extra  and  devote  the  proceeds  to 
liberating  the  territory  from  the  Germans. 

At  a  fancy  ball  in  Florence^  the  Princess  Strozzi  wore 
a  dress  so  heavy  with  jewels  and  gold  damask,  that,  as  soon 
as  all  her  guests  had  arrived,  she  changed  it  for  a  lighter 
costume,  wluch  would  enable  her  to  move  with  something 
like  ease. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  at  Brussels  writes  that  Titian's  **  Mar 
donna  with  the  Veil,"  which  was  generally  believed  to  have 
been  destroyed  at  the  storming  and  sacking  of  Rome  by 
the  Constable  of  Bourbon,  has  been  found  a^ain  amon^  the 
pictures  in  an  old  chateau  belonging  to  the  late  Dr.  RiterL 
The  professors  of  the  Academy  of  Turin  pronounce  it  to 
be  the  genuine  picture. 

An  English  gentleman  in  Paris  has  just  become  the 
fortunate  winner  of  a  most  valuable  lottery.  It  appears 
that  a  French  lady  persuaded  the  Briton  to  take  tickets  of 
two  napoleons  in  a  raffle  which  she  was  getting  up  for  the 
purpose  of  disposing  of  some  magnificent  jewels,  which 
rumor  says  had  belonged  to  the  Empress.  He  paid  the 
sum,  and  thought  no  more  of  the  matter  ;  when  to  his  utter 
astonishment  he  received  a  small  packet  one  day,  and  on 
opening  it  he  found  he  had  become  the  happy  possessor  of 
a  diamond  cross  and  necklace  worth  about  sixty  thousand 
dollars.  This  is  a  fact  —  or  it  would  not  have  been  in  the 
French  papers. 

The  latest  hypothesis  concerning  Dr.  Livingstone  is  that 
he  is  "  imprisoned  for  debit."  Why  a  man  need  have  got 
into  the  heart  of  Africa  to  achieve  this  purpose  is  hard  to 
say;  but  Mr.  Win  wood  Reade,  who  has  sojourned  in 
Airica,  has  simply  declared  this  to  be  the  great  traveller's 
probable  fate.  It  seems  that  when  you  get  into  an  Afirican 
village  a  hut  is  given  you,  and  as  long  as  you  remain  you 
are  supplied  with  goats,  fowl,  yams,  &c. ;  and  when  you 
are  going  away  you  are  asked  to  pay  the  bill.  But  sup- 
pose you  don't  pay  your  bill  —  and  there  are  people  of  that 
turn  of  mind — your  luggage  is  taken;  and  if  you  have 
no  luggage  you  are  taken  yourself.  This  is  what  has  hap- 
pened to  Dr.  Livingstone. 

M.  Leouzon-Leduc,  in  his  "  Mdmoires  d'Alexandre  II.," 
re  lates  a  curious  incident  in  the  life  of  the  present  Emperor 
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of  Russia.  One  day  the  late  Emperor  Nicolas,  hearing 
a  great  noise  in  the  room  in  the  Winter  Palace  where  his 
children  were  playing,  went  in  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
He  found  Constantine  holding  down  his  brother  Alexander 
by  both  knees,  and  pulling  with  all  his  strength  at  the  knot 
of  a  cravat  which  he  had  tied  round  Alexander's  throat. 
Alexander,  who  was  nearly  throttled,  was  begging  for 
mercy,  and  his  father  only  came  just  in  time  to  save  him. 
On  bcin^  asked  the  meaning  of  this  strange  scene,  Constan- 
tine explained  to  his  father  that  they  were  re-enacting  a 
well-known  event  in  Russian  history  —  the  assassination  of 
the  Emperor  Paul  L  Constantine  was  put  under  arrest  for 
having  attempted  to  strangle  the  Czarowitch,  and  Alexan- 
der was  sent  to  prison  because  he  cried  for  mercy. 

The  question  of  the  use  of  phosphorized  bronze  as  a 
material  for  guns  is  now  engaging  the  attention  of  many 
of  the  European  Powers.  For  some  time  past  important 
trials  have  been  going  on  with  guns  of  this  material  in 
Prussia,  and,  we  undeirstand,  with  the  most  satisfactory  re- 
sults. The  Swiss  Government  have  under  trial  a  breech- 
loader of  phosphorized  bronze ;  the  Dutch  Government  a 
muzzle-loader;  the  Italian  Grovemment,  having  repeated 
the  statical  tests  which  were  applied  to  this  material  by 
Messrs.  Montefiori-Levi  and  Kiinzel,  of  Lidge,  have  resolved 
upon  proceeding  to  the  trial  of  guns  of  the  material ;  and 
in  Vienna  some  phosphorized  bronze  guns  are  about  to  be 
tested.  Finally,  the  French  Grovernment  are  about  to  make 
some  guns  with  this  bronze,  supplied  from  Lidge. 

Mr.  Spurgeon  in  a  recent  address  to  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Mission  of  the  town  of  Walworth,  objected  to 
prefix  "  Reverend  "  as  applied  to  himself.  "  I  do  not  know 
myself,"  said  he,  **  bv  that  name.  I  am  not  entitled  to  the 
slightest  reverence  from  anybody.  If  you  must  reverence 
man,  find  out  somebody  that  deserves  it.  I  do  not  profess 
to."  AfVer  this  disclaimer,  it  would,  of  course,  be  bad  taste 
on  the  part  of  the  Walworth  Christian  Young  Men  to  feel 
or  show  any  reverence  for  Mr.  Spurgeon  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  must  be  difficult  for  them  to  meet  his  wishes  in  this 
respect  when  he  elevates  the  ministerial  ofiice  by  such  sto- 
ries as  the  following :  —  "On  Saturday,"  he  said,  ** I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Australia  containing  *■  an  order  tor  three 
Baptist  ministers.'  I  had  some  thoughts  of  getting  them 
padded  up  and  labelled  *  This  side  up  with  care,'  and  send- 
ing them  out  by  the  next  mail,  but,  continued  !Mr.  Spur- 
geon, "  the  most  amusing  part  was  Uie  postscript.  Here  it 
is  —  *P.S.  Don't  send  duffers.'"  This  story  made  the 
Walworth  Young  Men's  Christian  Mission  laugh  exceed- 
ingly, and  their  mirth  was  renewed  when  Mr.  Spurgeon 
added  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  postscript  he  could  have 
executed  the  order  at  once,  "  but  *  duffers '  are  no  more 
liked  in  Australia  than  they  are  here."  If  decided  Chris- 
tians take  to  poking  fun  at  each  other  in  this  fashion,  they 
will  be  compelled  tor  their  own  sakcs  to  cultivate  a  little 
toleration.  It  must  be  dreadfully  provoking  for  Baptist 
ministers  of  England  to  hear  that  it  is  not  easy  to  find  one 
who  is  not  a  "  duffer." 

The  experiences  of  a  pork-butcher's  shop-boy  named 
Broche  who  has  just  been  tried  by  court-martial  at  Ver- 
sailles are  well  worth  a  passing  record.  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  Communal  insurrection,  ne  was  taken  —  much  against 
his  will  —  from  the  sale  of  sausages  to  serve  in  a  Federal 
battalion  of  National  Guards  at  Keuilly.  Here  he  incurred 
the  ill-will  of  his  comrades  by  his  refusal  to  accept  the 
rank  of  a  captain.  He  was  accordingly  tried  and  sentenced 
to  be  shot.  The  men  entrusted  with  ms  execution  decided 
—  by  way  of  a  change,  perhaps  —  to  hang  the  unfortunate 
Broche,  instead  of  snooting  him,  and  he  was  accordingly 
launched  into  space  fi*om  a  first-fioor  window.  He  con- 
trived, however,  to  cling  to  the  wall,  and  so  to  avoid  total 
strangulation,  until  cut  down  by  some  men  of  another  bat- 
talion who  took  pity  on  him  and  disapproved  of  the  unmil- 
itary  mode  of  execution  adopted.  Broche,  however,  only 
remained  two  days  with  his  new  firiends.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  he  attempted  to  escape,  but  was  so  closely  pur- 
sued that  he  jumped  into  the  Seine,  and  swam  to  the  bank 


occupied  by  the  Versailles  troops,  who  hospitably  receive  1 
him  with  a  hailstorm  of  balls,  one  of  which  struck  him  in 
the  leg.  Being  taken  before  a  court-martial  of  officers  of 
the  regular  army,  his  protestations  of  innocence  were  dl^- 
believed,  and  he  was  condemned  for  the  second  time  to  be 
shot.  The  executioners  of  M.  Thiers,  however,  did  not  do 
their  work  any  better  than  those  of  the  Commune,  for 
though  duly  shot  and  left  for  dead,  Broche  escaped  with 
two  Sesh  wounds  and  a  broken  arm.  He  was  hidden  and 
nursed  by  an  inhabitant  of  Puteaux,  where  he  had  been 
shot,  and  when  the  Commune  fell,  was  again  arrested  aod 
taken  to  Versailles,  where  he  appears  to  have  passed  the 
last  ei^ht  months  in  prison.  Being  tried  a  few  days  i^a 
for  the  third  time,  the  unlucky  and  yet  lucky  pork-butcher 
was  at  once  acquitted.  Here's  a  ready-made  hero  tor  a 
sensational  novelist. 

"It  seems  probable,"  says  the  Pall  MaU  Gazette, *'i!taX 
among  other  distinguished  visitors  to  London  during  the 
approaching  season  we  are  likely  to  be  favored  with  the 
presence  of  an  Albanian  gentleman,  aged  forty,  and  qb- 
married,  whose  appearance  alone  will  insure  him  a  warm 
welcome  in  fashionable  circles."  He  is,  according  to  the 
Medizinische  Wochenschrift  of  Vienna,  of  middle  bei<ih', 
and  beautifully  and  strongly  built,  and  is  tattoed  from  ^  top 
to  toe."  His  whole  body  looks  as  though  it  were  tight  1/ 
enveloped  in  a  webbing  of  richly  woven  Turkish  stuli. 
From  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  tips  of  his  toes  he  is  coh- 
ered with  dark  blue  figures  of  animals  and  plants,  in  thi' 
interspaces  of  which  appear  to  be  characters  in  blue  an  1 
cinnibar  red.  The  hands  are  tattoed  on  both  surfaces,  Lu. 
only  with  inscriptions.  The  blue  figures  stop  short  at  iK* 
insteps  of  the  feet,  but  the  tattooing  is  continued  along  tho 
toes  to  the  root  of  the  nails  in  the  form  of  red  ckanctei>. 
Through  the  very  hairs  of  the  sc«ilp  and  of  the  beard  sj  - 
pear  also  designs  in  blue.  On  the  forehead,  one  on  eitht-r 
side,  are  two  panthers,  separated  in  the  middle  line  by  rv  i 
characters.  There  are  altogether  on  his  body  three  hoQ- 
dred  and  eighty-eight  figures.  All  of  these  are  of  a  bh'e 
color,  and  represent  apes,  leopards,  cats,  tigers,  eagles 
crowned  sphynxes,  storks,  swans,  men,  women,  elephants 
crocodiles,  snakes,  fish,  lions,  snails,  fhiit,  leaves,  flower, 
bows,  arrows,  and  quivers.  The  inscriptions  on  the  8UIiaci'^ 
of  the  hands  belong,  according  to  Pro.  Miiller,  to  the 
lanoruaore  of  Burmah.  This  interesUncr  stranger  is  said  to 
have  been  tattoed  as  a  punishment  in  Chinese  Tartarj  lor 
supplying  insurgents  with  arms  during  a  rebellion  in  thai 
country.  He  intends  shortly  to  visit  London,  where  he 
will  no  doubt  meet  one  of  the  requirements  of  the  da}— 
namely,  a  person  about  whose  identity  at  any  future  time 
there  cannot  be  a  shadow  of  doubt. 

The  Count  Espagnac,  a  well-known  picture  fancier,  who 
is  constantly  buying,  soiling,  and  exchanging  works  ot'  art, 
appeared  recently  as  a  prosecutor  before  the  tribunal  ol 
Correctional  Police  under  the  following  circumstances :  In 
March,  1870,  a  young  man  of  engaging  appearance,  nameii 
Leon  Bezicr,  called  at  his  house  in  the  Rue  de  Clich)< 
and  represented  that  he  was  going  to  England,  where  he 
would  nave  excellent  introductions  to  the  Due  d'Aumale. 
who  was  a  great  amatem*  of  paintings  and  curiosities.  Hf 
particularly  proposed  to  sell  to  the  duke  some  interestin;: 
autographs  of  the  Orleans  family  which  Count  Espagnac 
possessed.  The  coimt,  after  several  interviews,  gave  his 
confidence  to  the  volunteer  broker.  He  at  once  trusted 
him  with  the  precious  autographs;  and  subsequently, <>o 
the  receipt  of  assurances  by  his  agent  that  he  had  beea 
warmly,  received  at  Twickenham,  and  that  the  duke  was 
most  desirous  to  purchase  some  chefs  (Tauvre  of  the  Espag- 
nac collection,  packed  up  a  Cromwell,  a  Saint  George  ot 
Raphael,  and  a  Giorgione,  and  despatched  them  to  Bezicr  9 
address  in  London.  Bezier  wrote  afterwards  that  the 
Queen  was  determined  to  have  the  Cromwell,  and  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  would  not  let  the  Giorsione  go.  More 
consignments  to  London  followed,  among  which  were  ^ 
miniature  of  Louis  XIV.,  by  Petitol,  and  (a  great  curiuj'itv) 
tlie  very  proof-sheet  of  the  Ami  du  Peuple  which  yif-^ 
was  reading  in  his  bath  when  Charlotte  Corday  killed  hiui. 
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The  Prussian  war  broke  out  and  Bezier  disappeared.  Ilis 
coansel  now  says  that  he  covered  himself  with  glory  as  a 
volunteer.  However  this  may  liave  been,  Count  Espagnac 
discovered  that  his  pictures  were  pawned  in  London  for 
small  sums,  and  that  neither  the  Queen,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  nor  the  Due  d'Aumale  had  ever  heard  any  thing 
about  them.  Bezier,  who  afler  the  war  obtained  employ- 
ment as  an  extra  clerk  in  the  Finance  Ministry,  was 
tried  on  Jan.  9  by  default,  and  sentenced  to  two  years' 
imprisonment.  He  speedily  had  the  hardihood  to  come 
fiHward  to  "  purge  his  contempt,"  and  alleged  that  he  had 
acted  bond  fide,  but  had  been  the  dupe  of  a  swindler  in 
London.  The  fact  that  Count  Espagnac  got  back  all  his 
property  for  50/.  was  pleaded  in  extenuation.  But  the 
Court  discredited  the  excuses  made,  and  confirmed  the 
sentence. 


THE  BALLAD  OF  JUDAS  ISCARIOT. 


'TwAS  the  body  of  Judas  Iscariot 

Lay  in  the  Field  of  Blood ; 
'Twas  the  soul  of  Juda^  Iscariot 

Beside  the  body  stood. 

Black  was  the  earth  by  night, 

And  blacker  was  the  sky ; 
Black,  black  were  the  broken  clouds, 

Tho'  the  red  moon  went  by. 

^Twas  the  body  of  Judas  Iscariot, 
Strangled  and  dead,  lay  there ; 

'Twas  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 
Looked  on  it  in  despair. 

The  breath  of  the  world  came  and  went 

Like  a  sick  man's  in  rest ; 
Drop  by  drop  on  the  world's  eyes 

Tne  dews  fell,  cool  and  blest. 

Then  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 
Did  make  a  gentle  moan  — 
'*  I  will  burv  underneath  the  ground 
My  flesh  and  blood  and  bone. 
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I  will  bnry  deep  beneath  the  soil, 
Lest  mortals  look  thereon ; 

And  when  the  wolf  and  raven  come 
The  body  will  be  gone  1 


'*  The  stones  of  the  field  arc  sharp  as  steel. 
And  hard  and  cold,  God  wot ! 
And  I  must  bear  my  body  hence 
Until  I  find  a  spot  1" 


^Twas  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot, 
So  grim,  and  wild,  and  gray. 

Raised  the  body  of  Judas  Iscariot, 
And  carried  it  away. 

And  as  he  bare  it  from  the  field 

Its  touch  was  cold  as  ice, 
And  the  ivory  teeth  within  the  jaw 

Rattled  aloud,  like  dice. 

As  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 

Carried  its  load  with  pain, 
The  eye  of  heaven,  like  a  lanthom's  eye, 

Open'd  and  shut  again. 

Half  he  walk'd,  and  half  he  seemed 

Lifted  on  the  cold  wind ; 
He  did  not  turn,  for  chilly  hands 

Were  pushing  from  behind. 


The  first  place  that  he  came  unto 

It  was  the  open  wold, 
And  underneath  were  prickly  whins, 

And  a  wind  that  blew  so  cold. 


Tho  next  place  that  he  came  unto 
It  was  a  stagnant  pool ; 

And  when  he  tnrew  the  biody  in 
It  floated  light  as  wool. 

He  drew  the  body  on  his  back, 
And  it  was  dripping  chill ; 

And  the  next  place  he  came  unto 
Was  a  cross  upon  a  hill. 


A  cross  upon  the  windy  hill, 
And  a  cross  on  cither  side  ; 

Three  skeletons  that  swing  thereon, 
Who  had  been  crucified. 


And  on  the  middle  cross-bar  sat 
A  white  dove  slumbering ; 

Dim  it  sat  in  tho  dim  light. 
With  its  head  beneath  its  wing. 


And  underneath  the  middle  cross 
A  grave  yawn'd,  wide  and    ast ; 

But  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 
Shiver'd,  and  glided  past. 


The  fourth  place  that  he  came  unto 

It  was  the  Brig  of  Dread ; 
And  the  great  torrents  rushing  down 

Were  deep,  and  swift,  and  red. 

He  dared  not  fling  the  body  in 

For  fear  of  faces  dim, 
And  arms  were  wavcd4n  the  wild  water 

To  thrust  it  back  to  him. 

•Twas  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 
Turned  from  the  Brig  of  Dread, 

And  the  dreadful  foam  of  the  wild  water 
Had  splashed  the  body  red. 

For  days  and  nights  he  wandered  on, 

Upon  an  open  plain ; 
And  the  days  went  by  like  blinding  mist, 

And  the  nights  like  rushing  rain. 

For  days  and  nights  he  wandered  on, 

All  thro'  the  Wood  of  Woe  ; 
And  the  nights  went  by  like  moaning  wind. 

And  the  days  like  dnfting  snow. 

'Twas  the  sonl  of  Judas  Iscariot 

Came  >rith  a  weary  face  ; 
Alone,  alone,  and  all  alone ; 
Alone  in  a  lonely  place  I 

He  wandered  east,  he  wandered  west. 

And  heard  no  human  sound  ; 
For  months  and  years,  in  grief  and  tcaris. 

Ho  wandered  round  and  round. 


For  months  and  years,  in  nicf  and  tears, 

He  walked  tlie  silent  ni(;ht ; 
Then  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 

Perceived  a  far-off  light. 

A  far-off  light  that  went  and  came. 

Small  as  a  glow-worm's  e'e ; 
That  came  and  W(*nt  like  the  lighthon^  gleam 

On  a  black  night  at  sea. 
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'Twa8  the  sonl  of  Jadas  Iscariot 
Crawl'd  to  the  distant  gleam : 
And  the  rain  came  down,  and  the  rain  was  blown 
Against  him  with  a  scream. 


For  days  and  nights  he  wandered  on, 

Fush'd  on  by  hands  behind ; 
And  the  days  went  by  like  black,  black  rain. 

And  the  nights  like  rushing  wind. 


'Twaa  the  sonl  of  Judas  Iscariot, 
Strange,  and  sad,  and  tall, 

Stood  all  alone,  at  dead  of  nighty 
Before  a  lighted  hall. 


And  the  wold  without  was  white  with  snow, 
And  his  foot-marks  black  and  damp ; 

And  the  ghost  of  the  Bilvem  moon  arose, 
Holding  her  yellow  lamp. 

And  the  icicles  were  on  the  eares, 
And  the  walls  were  deep  with  white. 

And  the  shadows  of  the  guests  within 
Fass'd  on  the  window  light. 


The  shadows  of  the  wedding  guests 
Did  strani'ely  come  and  go. 

And  the  body  of  Judas  Iscariot 
Lay  stretch'd  along  the  snow. 


The  body  of  Judas  Iscariot 
Lay  strctchM  along  the  snow ; 

'Twas  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 
Ran  s^iltly  to  and  fix>. 

To  and  fro,  and  up  and  down. 

He  ran  so  swiftly  there, 
As  round  and  round  the  frozen  pole 

Glided  the  lean  white  bear. 


'Twas  the  Bridegroom  sat  at  the  table-head. 

And  the  lights  burnt  bright  and  clear : 
"  Oh,  who  is  that,"  the  Bridegroom  said, 
"  Whose  weary  feet  I  hear  ?  " 
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'Twas  one  look'd  from  the  lighted  hall. 
And  answered  soft  and  low,  — 

"  It  is  a  wolf  nins  up  and  down 
With  a  black  track  in  the  snow." 

The  Bridej]jroom  in  his  robe  of  white 
Sat  at  the  table-head. 
"Oh,  who  Is  that  who  moans  without  1" 
The  blessed  Bridegroom  said. 

'Twas  one  looked  from  the  lighted  hall. 
And  answered  fierce  and  low,  — 
"  'Tis  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 
Gliding  to  and  fro." 

'Twas  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot, 

Did  hush  its'.'lf  and  stand. 
And  saw  the  Bridej^rooin  at  the  door 
With  a  li<;Ut  in  liis  hand. 


The  Bridegroom  stood  in  the  open  door. 

And  he  was  clad  in  white ; 
And  far  within  the  Lord's  Supper 

Was  spread  so  broad  and  bright. 

The  Bridegroom  shaded  his  eyes  and  look'd. 
And  his  face  was  bright  to  see. 
"  What  dost  thou  here  at  the  Lord's  Supper 
With  thy  body's  sins  1 "  said  he. 


'Twas  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 
Stood  black,  and  sad,  and  bare. 

"  I  have  wandered  many  nights  and  days ; 
There  is  no  light  elsewhere.'' 
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'Twas  the  wedding  guests  cried  ont  within. 
And  their  eyes  were  fierce  and  bright,  — 

"  Scourge  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 
Away  into  the  night ! " 


The  Bridegroom  stood  in  the  open  door. 
And  he  waved  hands  still  and  slow  ; 

And  the  third  time  that  he  waved  his  hands 
The  air  was  thick  with  snow. 


And  of  every  flake  of  falling  snow. 

Before  it  touched  the  ground, 
There  came  a  dove ;  and  a  thousand  doves 

Made  sweet  and  gcnde  sound. 

'Twas  the  body  of  Judas  Iscariot 

Floated  away  full  fleet ; 
And  the  wini^s  of  the  doves  that  bare  it  off 
Were  like  its  winding-sheet. 

'Twas  the  Bridecroom  stood  at  tho  open  door 

And  beckon'd,  smiling  sweet ; 
'Twas  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 

Stole  in,  and  fell  at  his  feet. 

"The  Holy  Supper  is  spread  within. 

And  the  many  candles  shine;  • 

And  I  have  waited  long  for  thee 
Before  I  poured  the  wine  1 " 


it 


The  supper  wine  is  poured  at  last ; 

The  lights  bum  bright  and  fair ; 
Iscariot  washes  the  Bridegroom's  feet. 

And  dries  them  with  his  hair. 


Washington  Irving,  a  great  sufferer  from  Asthma,  fbnikd 
relief  in  Whitcomb's  Hbmsdy. 

A  Universal  Remrdt.  —  "  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches  "  for 
Coughs,  Colds,  and  Bronchial  affections,  stand  first  in  public 
favor  and  confidence ;  this  result  has  been  acquired  by  a  test  of 
many  years. 

The  choicest  and  the  cheapest  relish  that  a  gentleman  caa 
place  upon  his  table  is  the  Halford  Leicbstbrshire  Tablb 
Sauce.  A  pint  bottle  is  sold  by  your  No.  1  grocura  for  onlj 
fifty  cents. 

Read  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Greene,  editor  of  Boston  Post,  in 
resraid  to  White's  Specialty  fob  Dyspepsia. 

A  True  Woman.  —  It  is  the  duty  of  every  true  woman  to 
look  as  beautiful  as  she  can.  It  is  her  duty  to  brighten  and 
gladden  the  world  with  her  loveliness.  If  nature  has  denied 
them  this  j)ower,  it  can  bo  remedied  by  the  use  of  a  perfectly 
harmless  beautitier  of  the  skin  •  known  as  Geo.  W.  Laird « 
**  Bloom  of  Youth,"  which  will  remove  all  diacolorations,  tan, 
freckles,  sunburns,  and  other  cutaneous  diseases  trom  the  skiiii 
leaving  it  delicate,  soft,  smooth,  clear  and  wrfcctly  beautiful- 
Sold  by  druggists  everywhere.    Depot,  5  Gold  Street)  New  York. 

Example  for  the  Ladies. — Mrs.  Carrie  S.  Slates* 
Newark,  N.  J.,  has  operated  a  Wheeler  &  Wilson  Machine  wgh- 
teen  years ;  for  the  last  tliirtecn  years  on  her  own  account  sewmg 
in  families,  and  earned  in  that  tnne  $11,000 ;  married,  borne  two 
children,  done  her  own  sewing,  and  attended  to  other  household 
duties. 
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SERPENT-CHARMING  IN  CAIRO. 


BT  PBOF.  RICHABD  OWEN. 

ON  my  visit  to  Egypt  during  the  winter  of  1868-9, 1  was 
interested  and  amnsed  by  the  tricks  of  the  "  serpentr 
charmer,"  the  baboon-trainer,  and  other  zoologically-dis- 
posed natives,  who  exhibit  the  accomplishments  of  them- 
selyes  and  their  captives  in  the  warm  and  bright  January 
soiuhine  on  the  broad  trottoir  of  the  Esbekiah,  below  the 
entiy-terrace  of  Shepherd's  Hotel,  whereon  the  traversers 
to  and  from  bur  Indian  empire,  with  other  sojourners,  love 
to  bask  and  congregate. 

I  wished  to  see  the  process  by  which  the  charmer  clears 
the  house  infested  by  ophidian  vermin,  hoping  to  get  some 
clew  to  its  intelligible  element.  I  found  in  Mr.  Broadway, 
formerly  a  pupil  of  my  old  acquaintance,  Cartright,  and  now 
nu^geon-dentist  to  the  Khedive,  the  Hareem,  and  the  hatU 
ton  of  Cairo,  a  friendly  and  willing  ally  in  this  matter.  He 
made  an  arrangement  with  a  notable  member  of  the  privi- 
leged family  of  Derwishes,  who  profess  to  inherit  the  quasi 
sapematural  faculty,  and  drove  me  to  a  part  of  the  suburbs 
of  Cairo  where  dwellings  were  to  be  found  likely  to  require 
and  profit  by  it. 

Hie  charmer  came  to  appointment,  accompanied  by  a 
boy  with  a  bag,  said  to  be  for  the  susJ^es  that  were  to  be 
captored. 

The  houses  were  of  the  low,  tumble-down  character  com- 
mon in  those  suburbs ;  most  of  them  detached,  in  patches 
of  slovenly-cultivated  ground. 

I  suggested  that  the  charmer  should  strip,  and  have  his 
garments  searched  before  entering;  but  ne  refused,  and 
ercn  resisted  the  temptation  of  hau  a  sovereign  extra — a 
large  sum  in  piasters  —  which  I  thought  suspicious.  The 
ooter  garment  of  the  villanous-looking  old  Sneik  was  the 
long  loose  firoek  of  a  coarse  blue  cotton-stuff,  called  "  gala- 
^en,"  with  large  baggy  sleeves,  or  what  looked  like  sleeves 
fivm  the  mode  of  its  adjustment.  A  conjuror  would  have 
concealed  the  major  part  of  his  property  in  its  ample 
folds. 

He  entered  a  house,  followed  by  his  bov  and  ourselves.  I 
mav  mention  that  we  were  joined  by  Mr.  Solly,  son  of  mv  old 
and  esteemed  friend  the  late  president  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Sm^eons  in  London,  who  nappened  then  to  be  in  Cairo. 
The  iMieik,  on  entering,  stepped  forward,  mysteriously 
glancing  to  the  right  and  left,  muttering  and  occasionally 
whistling,  and  passing  from  room  to  room,  closely  followed 
snd  watched  by  us ;  he,  however,  left  that  house,  intimating 
that  it  was  free  from  snakes. 

In  the  next  house,  —  and  whenever  any  inhabitant  was 
▼isible,  the  charmer  was  reverently  welcomed,  —  on  entering 
the  second  room,  I  noticed  a  doorway  led  from  it  to  a  dark- 
ened apartment  without  other  entry  or  exit.  The  charmer 
stood  at  this  doorway,  his  legs  apart,  his  arms  on  the  lintel, 
his  tmrbaned  visage  poked  forward,  and  the  incantation  and 
whisthng  becoming  emphatic.  I  tried  to  get  into  the  place, 
but  there  was  no  passing  without  shoving  the  fellow  aside, 
and  the  boy  loudly  protested  against  my  proximity  and  dis- 
turbance. The  charmer  next  stretched  forward  the  hand 
carrying  his  stick,  and  tapped  the  wall  of  the  darkened 
wom ;  then,  suddenly  turning  round  to  us,  exclaimed,  ac- 


cording to  my  interpreter, "  The  snake,  my  cousin ;  there  he 
is  I "  and  stepped  down  into  the  room.  We  followed,  and  a 
small  specimen  of  the  common,  harmless  house-snake  of  E^yt 
(Coluber  atrovirens),  half  coiled  in  seemingly  a  semi-torpid  or 
sluggish  state,  lay  on  the  floor.  On  the  supposition  that  it 
had  been  coaxed  out  of  a  chink  in  the  wall  1  should  have 
expected  to  see  some  movement  of  the  reptile  or  endeavor 
to  escape ;  but  we  were  given  to  understand  that  it  was 
charmed.  The  boy  seized  it  behind  the  head,  and,  after  I 
had  inspected  it,  popped  it  into  his  bag,  which  I  observed 
to  contain  others,  apparently  of  the  same  kind. 

We  visited  four  or  five  other  houses,  in  two  of  which  a 
serpent  on  the  floor  was  the  result  of  the  incantations  and 
movements  exhibited  by  the  charmer  at  the  entry  to  the  al- 
leged infested  apartment 

1  noted  that  ne  never  **  charmed "  save  when  he  came 
upon  a  room  to  which  there  was  no  other  entry  than  a  door- 
way from  the  one  we  happened  to  be  in. 

To  my  strongly-urged  aesire  to  first  enter  such  cul-desaCf 
in  order  to  see  the  issue  of  the  mesmerized  serpent  from  its 
lurking-place,  I  was  told  that  the  charmer  objected,  on  ac- 
count of^the  evil  influence  of  the  presence  of  an  "  uncom- 
plimentarily-specified  individual "  upon  the  operation  of  the 
m^ic  process. 

It  reminded  me  of  the  objections  of  our  own  spiritualists 
to  the  presence  of  a  sceptic,  and  to  too  much  light  in  the 
room. 

I  thereupon  watched  the  Sheik  the  more  closely,  and  dis- 
tinctly detected  a  slight  but  rapid  and  energetic  quivering 
movement  of  the  left  arm  and  sleeve,  immediately  preceding 
his  announcement  of  the  success  of  his  incantation.  The 
poor  snake,  which  had  been  jerked  out,  lay,  like  the  first,  in 
a  half-coiled,  sluggish  state  on  the  floor. 

I  charged  the  imposter  with  the  fact,  and  was  happily 
unacquainted  with  me  meaning  of  the  loud  and  voluble  re- 
monstrances of  the  derwifih  and  his  gathering  of  dusky  be- 
lievers, to  which  my  friendly  conductor  put  a  stop  by 
threatening  to  thrash  the  saint. 

I  returned  to  the  hotel  with  the  conviction  that "  serpent- 
charming  "  was  not  conducted  under  circumstances  favors^ 
ble  to  a  rational  or  scientific  explanation  of  the  process ; 
that,  o^  the  contrary,  it  was  attended,  like  other  marvels 
which  dread  the  tight,  with  purposive  obstructions  to  fair 
and  accurate  observations ;  and,  finally,  that  it  was  a  rude 
mode  of  conjuring,  in  which  the  snake,  professed  to  be 
charmed  out  of  a  hole  in  the  wall,  was  concealed  upon  the 
person  of  the  conjuror,  and  transferred  by  sleight  of  arm 
and  hand  to  the  floor  of  the  room  alleged  to  have  been  in- 
fested. 

I  parted,  gratefully,  firom  my  worthy  and  liberal  guide, — for 
the  time  Mr.  Broadway  devoted  to  this  wish  of  mine  was,  I 
knew,  of  considerable  value  to  him,  —  under  the  impression, 
however,  that  he  had  engaged  in  the  experiment  as  a  be- 
liever in  serpent-charming,  and  with  a  view  of  removing 
my  scepticism  thereon.  The  result  was,  evidently,  a  shak- 
ing of  his  own  belief,  though  without  unqualified  acceptance 
of  my  explanation  of  the  process. 

Mr.  Broadway,  however,  kindly  promised  to  repeat  the 
experiments  after  my  departure  from  Cairo,  with  certain 
precautions  and  conditions  which  I  suggested.  He  associated 
with  him  in  the  investigation  an  intelligent  and  close  ob- 
server, and  I  have  been  recently  favored  by  Dr.  Grant  with 
the  following  communications  on  the  subject :  — 
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EVERY  SATURDAY, 


[March  16, 


Caibo,  Oct.  12, 1871. 
Prop.  Owen. 

Dear  Sir, — I  write  this  to  prevent  yoar  asin^  any  docn- 
inents  you  may  have  on  Berpent-charoiing,  for  Hcientificpurpoflcs, 
till  the  gnhjcct  is  more  thoroug^hly  examined.  Mr.  Broadway 
and  I  have  Mst  about  clearinjz  up  the  matter  in  a  way  that  will 
recommend  itself  to  you,  and  we  have  already  got  three-fourths 
finished.  Had  it  not  been  that  I  am  at  present  very  busy,  you 
would  have  had  a  full  account  of  what  we  have  already  aa- 
ccrtainedy  instead  of  this  promissory  note.  Knowing  that  you 
are  anxious  to  have  scrpent-channmg  properly  investigated,  so 
as  to  leave  no  shadow  ot  a  doubt  either  way,  I  beg  you  will  wait 
for  my  communication,  which  I  am  convinced  will  satisfy  your 
mind,  in  as  far  as  serpent-charming  in  Egypt  is  concerned ;  and 
it  is  allowed  that  the  Egyptians  stand  second  to  none  in  this  re- 
spect, unless  to  the  Hindoos ;  and  rest  assured,  even  in  their  case, 
it  is  but  a  piece  of  legerdemain. 

Pardon  the  liberty  I  have  taken  in  thus  writing  you,  and 
believe  me. 

Yours  respectfully, 
(Signed)  J.  A.  S.  Grant. 

Cairo,  Oct.  20, 1871. 
Prop.  Owbn. 

Dear  Sir,  —  By  last  mail  I  sent  yon  a  letter  promising  to 
give  you  some  information  on  serpent-charming,  and  I  now  take 
pleasure  in  communicating  to  you  the  facts  that  have  come  to 
nght  since  Mr.  Broadway  and  I  have  put  the  matter  to  the  test. 
We  procured  two  serpents  from  the  desert,  one  a  cerastes  comutus, 
the  other  a  coffra  di  capeUo,  and  harl  them  kept  in  a  box  made 
with  two  compartments.  A  professed  serpent-charmer,  who  had 
lately  Bucccssnilly  practised  his  art  in  other  houses,  was  sent  for 
several  times  by  those  who  had  employed  him  l>eforc,  but  each 
time  an  evasive  answer  was  returned,  and  he  could  not  be  got. 
A(tcr  a  time  we  were  successful  in  getting  a  member  of  the  Ri- 
faiiych  to  come. 

The  Rifauyeh  are  the  first  and  most  celebrated  of  the  four 
orders  of  the  Derwishcs  They  are  divided  into  three  sects  with 
distinct  functions.    These  are :  — 

Ist,  Florannych  or  Owlad  Ilwan.  —  These  pretend  to  thrust 
iron  spikes  into  their  oycs  and  body  withmt  injury;  to  pass 
swords  through  the  body,  and  skew^ers  thiou^^h  the  cheeks,  with- 
out producing  a  wound.    They  also  eat  snakes  and  live  coals. 

2d,  Saaduych.  —  These  pretend  to  handle  with  impunity  ven- 
omous serpents  and  scorpions.    They  also  partly  devour  serpents. 

Sd,  Owlad  Syidi  Gamaa.  —  Tiiese  pretend  to  detect  the 
presence  of  serpents  anywhere,  ar.d  to  have  the  ]}Owcr  of  calling 
them  out  frem  their  hiding-places.    Thev  also  eat  them  entire. 

The  Order  was  founded  by  Seyyid  Anmad  liifaah  el  Kcbur, 
who  is  reported  to  have  had  supernatural  power  over  serpents,  the 
secret  of  which  he  handed  down  to  hia  followers.  He  is  revered 
as  a  saint ;  and  his  tomb  is  said  to  be  full  of  serpents,  so  that 
even  in  death  he  attracts  them  to  him.  The  SheiLh  of  the  Or- 
der resides  in  Cairo. 

We  concealed  Xhe  box  containing  the  cerastes  and  the  cobra 
nndcr  a  divan,  hut  with  the  box-lids  sufiiciently  open  to  allow  of 
their  exit.  When  the  charmer  was  called  in  he  consented  to  an 
examination,  and  allowed  his  loose  frock  to  alip  from  his  should- 
ers to  his  feet,  showing  himself  naked.  In  an  instant,  however, 
he  replaced  it  over  his  shoulders  and  proceeded  to  his  work.*  He 
had  a  long  slender  stick  which  was  quite  solid.  He  went  along 
the  passage  on  which  the  rooms  opened,  at  one  time  whistling, 
then  beating  the  wall  with  his  stick,  and  repeating  an  incantation 
in  Arabic.  While  Mr.  Broadway  followed  and  acpt  his  eye  on 
the  charmer,  I  watched  the  boy  who  had  accompanied  him  with 
a  bag  of  6cr[>ents.  When  he  came  opposite  the  kitchen  door, 
whicli  was  wide  open,  he  stopped,  stepped  forward  a  little,  and 
th-  n  starting  back,  exclaimed,  '  There  is  one  —  there  is  one  I 
come,  come!'  At  this  moment  Mr.  Broadway  peeped  round 
the  edge  of  the  door,  but  saw  nothing.  The  charmer  seeing  this 
movement,  made  a  feint  as  if  the  serpent  had  seen  him  (Mr. 
B.),  and  turned  back  to  its  hole  Then  he  rushed  into  the 
kitchen  and  with  his  stick  brought  out  a  serpent,  a  harmless 
house-snake,  which  I  am  sure  was  not  there  before  he  introduced 
it.  He  now  began  to  play  with  it,  making  it  bite  his  galabich, 
and  pretending  to  tear  out  its  poison-tangs. 

He  was  told  there  was  still  another  serpent  to  be  removed, 
and  that  of  a  diiferent  kind.  He  deposited  this  one  alive  in  the 
l)oy's  bag.  (They  profess  that  if  once  they  kill  or  connive  at  the  kill- 
ing of  a  snake,  they  would  forever  lose  their  power  over  them. 
How  then  do  they  retain  their  power  and  yet  cat  them  ? )  This 
time  I  kept  my  eye  upon  the  charmer,  and  Mr.  Broadway  watched 

*  Snakes  concealed  In  the  uleeve-baffs  would  not.  neoeflparilv,  bedis-. 
placed  or  deteced  in  thU  orocess.  lue  truck  should  have  tM^tn  re- 
iiiuved  and  •earehed.  — R.  O. 


the  hoy,  as  we  entered  the  room  where  our  acrpents  were.  There 
were  aJso  other  spectators.  He  went  through  the  same  manoeu- 
vres as  in  the  passage,  only,  after  having  gone  several  times 
around  the  room  and  effected  nothing,  he  l^gan  to  poke  with  his 
stick  in  holes  about  the  walls,  when  he  waa  told  that  any  one  could 
poke  a  snake  out  of  his  hole  in  that  way,  but  that  he  was  to  call 
It  out. 

failing  to  find  an  opportunity  of  doing  his  work,  he  asked 
to  have  a  wardrobe  opened,  which  I  did,  leaving  one  half  of  the 
door  shut.  Behind  this  he  began  to  poke,  and  oefore  I  could  de- 
tect any  thing  he  inserted  his  arm,  and  cried,  "There  is  one! 
there  is  one  I  and  pretended  to  exert  great  force  in  drawing  it 
out  Then  he  cried,  "  There  are  two !  there  are  two ! "  and  direct- 
Iv  bi'ought  out  two  ordinary  house-snakes.  We  could  not  detect 
tiie  trick,  though  convinced  that  it  was  sleight  of  hand  We  ia- 
sistcd,  however,  that  there  were  more  serpents  in  the  room,  butlw 
was  emphatic  in  his  auertions  that  there  were  none ;  and  swort 
bv  his  saint  who  had  invested  him  with  this  power,  that  tb 
place  was  cleared  of  them. 

Finding  that  we  could  not  urge  him  on  to  fnnher  display  of 
his  skill,  I  asked  for  his  stick,  and  with  it  I  pushed  from  under  the 
divan  the  box  in  which  oar  serpents  were  undisturljod.  He  looked 
at  them  and  exclaimed,  **  These  are  from  the  desert,  from  the 
Western  Mountains.  I  don't  know  how  to  work  with  these."  Wc 
all  laughed  heartily,  which  so  annoyed  him  that  he  began  toproro 
that  he  was  one  of  the  ordt^r  of  serpent-charmers  by  eating  one 
of  his  own  serpents.  Tiiis,  however,  did  not  convince  us,  and 
calling  for  the  boy,  we  made  him  put  one  of  his  house-snakes  into 
a  hat,  and  placed  the  hat  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  Then  we 
asked  the  charmer  to  call  this  snake  out.  "  Oh,  no ! "  said  he, "  I 
cannot  do  this ;  because,  once  a  snake  has  been  charmed  and  im- 
prisoned, it  will  never  he  charmed  again  to  become  imprisoned 
again." 

Thus  baflled,  wc  took  him  before  the  Prefect  of  Police,  and 
found  that  he  was  one  of  the  Rifauyeh.  The  Prefect  told  him 
that  he  was  a  conjuror  (llabass),  and  that  all  his  kind  were  con- 
jurors ;  and  ended  by  saying,  "  Be  oil*  with  you,  you  dog ! "  On 
explaining,  however,  to  the  Prefect  what  we  wanted,  he  assuii'd 
us  that  the  whole  of  them,  not  excepting  the  Sheikh  of  the  order, 
were  deceivers ;  bflt  he  would  further  our  object  by  ordering  th« 
Sheikh  to  appear  the  next  dav. 

On  leaving;  the  Zabatieh,  the  charmer  and  his  boy,  who  had 
been  waiting  outside,  clamored  for  "  bucksheesh,"  which  we  prom- 
ised to  give  them  when  they  returned  with  the  Sheikh.  They 
walked  olT  sheepishly  without  further  solicitations.  During  tha 
afternoon  of  the  next  day  we  took  our  serpents  to  the  police-sta- 
tion to  meet  the  Sheikh.  In  the  crowd  outride  a  hot  discussion 
was  kept  up  regarding  the  powers  of  the  Sheikh,  — a  Jew  main- 
taining that  ho  had  no  more  power  over  these  serpents  than  any  oth- 
er person,  and  that  he  would  not  dare  to  touch  thum ;  a  Mos.em,  on 
the  other  hand,  declared  that  the  Sheikh  would  not  only  handlii 
them  with  impunity,  but  would  cat  them. 

When  the  Sheikh  ajppcared  I  questioned  him  carefully,  and  ob- 
tained the  following  information :  that  his  name  was  Moham- 
med Yaseen  ;  that  he  was  the  Sheikh  cs  Seggadeh  el  Rifa'ecych 
(occupant  of  the  prater-carpet  of  the  founder  of  the  order ;  th» 
*'  Seggadeh  "  is  considered  the  spiritual  throne) ;  that  ho  kncw 
how  to  devour  fire  and  eat  snakca ;  that  he  had  secrets  from  his  an- 
cestors that  those  under  him  did  not  know,  and  that  some  of  thoMi 
under  him  had  secrets  that  he  did  not  know ;  that  he  daiv  not 
touch  those  serpent  of  ours ;  that  if  ho  were  bitten  by  them  hv 
would  be  poisoned  like  other  men  ;  that  he  did  not  know  how  to 
charm  serpeiits;  that  there  were  none  in  Cairo  who  could;  that 
if  there  were  any  who  said  they  could,  thev  were  kadabeen  (liars) ; 
that  there  were  only  fifty  or  sixty  men  who  had  this  secret  trans- 
mitted to  them  from  father  to  son ;  that  he  knew  for  certain  thi8« 
had  the  pwver  of  detecting  wh^re  serpents  were,  and  could  enticn 
them  out  from  their  hiding-places  by  calling  **  My  coubin,  my 
cousin  ;  "  that  all  serpents  were  alike  to  them,  and  no  one  more 
capable  of  being  charmed  than  another ;  that  you  might  take  a 
serpent  of  your  own  and  put  a  mark  upon  it,  and  Svcreto  it  any- 
where, and  they  would  bring  it  out  for  you  ;  that  thes^  men  aw 
called  "  Owlad  Syidi  Gamaa,"  and  live  in  two  \iil^c8  (Dcesil* 
in  the  Minoofieh  district,  and  Dinosher,  near  Malialitth)atacou- 
siderable  distance  Irom  Cairo ;  that  they  arc  agriculturists,  and 
earn  their  bread  by  tiling  the  soil ;  that  they  have  thU  power 
over  serpents  imparted  to  them  on  condition  that  they  never  take 
•  any  reward  for  whatever  service  they  may  ieiid»T  in  usinjj  m 
(hence  they  do  not  travel  round  the  country,  nor  lay  thtmseijes 
out  for  serpent-charming,  hut  remain  at  their  vi.iagcs,  followinjr 
remunerative  employ  men  is) ;  that  all  tho^e  who  practise  the  an 
of  serpent-charming  and  take  money  for  it  j.re  deceivers ;  that 
he  expected  one  of  the  genuine  channel's  to  visit  Cairo  next 
month  (shaahan),  and  he  promised  to  bring  him  to  us,  beg):in;' 
in  an  undertone  tliat  the  exhibition  should  not  hj  at  the  polic« 
station. 
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The  Prefect  liein^  now  disengaged,  be^an  to  cross-examine  the 
Sheikh,  and  we  noticed  a  ^at  discrepancy  in  his  dilFcrcnt  an- 
swen.  He  now  confessed  that  he  did  not  know  positiYcly  that 
these  fifty  or  sixty  men  could  call  serpents  from  their  hiding- 
places,  but  as  it  was  the  talk  (on  dit)  of  tne  country,  he  believed  it. 
The  Prefect,  however,  dedanHl  that  they  were  "all  Habbasseen 
(comurors),  whether  they  accepted  of  money  or  not.  On  this  the 
oheikh  became  angry  and  left.  We  followed,  and  on  passing 
through  the  courtyard  we  heard  the  disappointed  Moslems  excus- 
ing thtir  Sheikh  by  saying  that  we  woula  not  give  up  the  ser- 
pents, and  on  that  account  the  Sheikh  would  not  display  his  pow- 
ers. Their  belief  is  that  once  the  Sheikh  has  brought  serpents 
under  his  influence,  he  must  not  let  them  go  out  of  hid  possession. 
Th^  Sheikh,  however,  did  not  intimate  any  such  thing  to  us,  but 
absolutely  refused  to  touch  them. 

(Signed)  J.  A.  S.  Grant. 

In  the  last  letter  with  which  I  have  been  favored,  Dr. 
Grant  writes :  — 

"The  other  day  I  met  the  'serpent-boy'  who  accompanied 
the  'serpent-charmer'  we  had  employed,  and  1  bribed  him  to  tell 
me  how  we  were  deceived,  lie  was  unwilling  at  first  to  inform 
me ;  but,  after  a  little  wrangling  about  how  much  the  bribe  should 
be,  he  declared  that  the  charmer  had  the  serpents  concealed 
about  his  dress  in  small  bags,  one  being  in  one  ba^  and  two  in 
the  other.  This  appeared  to  me  to  afford  a  feasible  explana- 
tion of  what  the  charm  t  effected,  for  the  two  serpents  were 
twined  togi'ther  just  as  if  thoy  had  been  confined  m  a  small 
space,  and  the  great  exertion  manifested  on  his  part  to  get  them 
oat  was  a  mere  pretence  to  have  his  other  hand  introduced  to 
manage  to  open  the  bag,  and  to  conceal  it  while  we  were  being  at- 
tracted by  the  serpents." 

Human  nature  is  pretty  much  the  same  in  all  ages  and 
climes. 

Unregenerate  craftsmen,  if  work  be  scarce,  and  comes  not 
natnrally,  will  "  make  work  "  when  others  have  to  pay  for 
it. 

It  seems  to  be  an  accepted  principle  with  plumbers  and 
glaziers,  for  example,  that  they  have  no  further  concern  with 
the  fire  they  have  had  to  kindle  on  the  roof  of  hall  or  castle 
aflcr  the  lead  it  has  melted  has  been  duly  applied  secundum 
artem.  It  would  be  a  cheap  insurance  if  a  fireman  or  po- 
liceman or  other  trusty  individual  were  employed,  as  a  rule, 
to  visit  and  inspect  the  locality  immediately  sSter  such  ar- 
tisans had  lefl  work.  It  may  be  deemed  an  imperative  pre- 
caution when  a  mansion  stored  with  priceless  rarities  has 
any  need  of  a  plumber. 

But  to  come  back  closer  to  my  subject.  At  a  happy  pe- 
riod of  my  life,  when  I  came  into  possession  of  the  charming 
shode  assigned  to  me  by  the  gracious  favor  of  the  Queen, 
in  Richmond  Park,  I  was  discussing  with  the  gardener,  one 
fine  evening  in  May,  some  horticultural  operations,  when  a 
functionary  of  the  Park  was  announced  and  made  his  ap- 
pearance. He  was  the  ''  mole-catcher,"  and  had  plied  his 
vocation  there,  be  told  me,  man  and  boy,  for  upwards  of  fif- 
ty years.  He  respectfully  intimated  to  me  that  my  prede- 
cessor had  found  it  necessary  to  avail  himself  of  his  services 
in  keeping  down  what  would  othenvise  be  a  grievous  pest 
to  boui  lawn  and  flower-bed.  I  expressed  my  surprise  at 
the  intimation.  Rats,  I  knew,  were  plentiful  about,  but 
moles  I  had  thought  were  a  scarce  article  in  the  garden. 
However,  I  inquired  the  "  terms,"  as  it  was  "  no  part  of  his 
regular  business  to  look  afier  the  gentlemen's  gardens  be- 
longing to  the  Park."  My  predecessor,  it  appeared,  had 
8al»idized  the  old  expert  at  a  guinea  a  year,  and  I  was  war- 
ranted ^  never  to  see  a  mole  twice  "  in  Uie  garden  on  these 
terms.  The  difficulty,  it  struck  me,  was  as  to  getting  any 
glimpse  at  all  of  the  interesting  burrower ;  but  it  was  the 
mole-heaps  old  Warps  meant;  once  levelled  afler  the  up- 
tumer  had  been  trapped,  they  would  not  appear.  I  hesitat- 
ed, and  pondered  on  the  capabilities  of  my  then  limited 
salary  from  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  its  contrast 
with  the  probable  fortune  of  ray  gallant  predecessor  at 
Sheen  Lodge,  and  concluded  that  I  must  forego  the  luj(ury 
of  keeping  a  mole-catcher. 

Kext  morning  I  was  disturbed  at  breakfas't  by  my  garden^ 
er,  with  the  announcement  that  the  moleshad  been  at  vrork ; 
uid,  by  a  most  curious  coincidence,  in  the  very  part  of  the 


kitchen-garden  where  the  conference  with  the  mole-catcher 
had  been  held  on  the  previous  evening.  There,  sure  enough, 
no  fewer  than  six  mole-hills  had  been  raised  in  that  very 
night,  most  of  them  breaking  up  the  rows  of  the  brightly- 
sprouting  peas,  on  which  I  had  been  building  flatti'ring  hopes 
of  a  rarely-enjoyed  luxury.  Touching  which,  I  remember 
Mr.  Ellis  of  the  Star  and  Garter  once  giving  me  an  in- 
stance of  the  refinement  that  the  gustatory  sense  may  atr 
tain  to  by  due  cultivation.  The  prime-warden  of  a  city 
company,  holding  a  summer-festival  on  Richmond  Hill,  in- 
terpellated the  waiter  by,  —  "  You  rascal,  these  are  mixed 
peas  I  "  Meaning  that  only  half  of  them  had  been  gathered 
on  tlie  day  of  the  feast.  , 

It  seemed  plain  to  me  that  moles  and  fresh-gathered  peas 
were  incompatible.  I  struck  my  flag;  sent  tor  the  mole- 
trapper,  and  paid  him  his  guinea  in  advance.  I  never  er- 
gretted  it.  I  got  more  mole-lore  out  of  that  old  gentleman 
man  I  had  ever  before  heard  or  read  of.  He  always  re- 
minded me  of  a  mole  himself —  a  thin,  prognathic  visage, 
the  nose  longer  than  it  was  deep,  and  ending  in  a  red 
point ;  the  smallest,  keenest  eyes  that  ever  peered  out  of 
sockets. 

If  at  home  on  the  evenings  of  his  professional  inspection, 
I  usually  ordered  a  jug  of  Mortlake  ale  into  the  arbor,  and 
went  in  for  mole-gossip. 

I  owe  to  Warps  my  first  evidence  of  the  vocal  powers  of 
MuMela  vulgaris. 

'*  You  know,  sir,  them  parts  of  the  Park  as  the  servant- 
gals  and  the  people  won't  go  near  to,  after  dark,  coz  of  the 
screams  of  tne  murdered  babby  as  was  heard  thereabout 
half  the  night." 

'*  Well,  it  must  have  taken  a  long  time  to  kill,"  I  inter- 
pose. 

*'Now  I  tell  you  what  that  was,  sir;  it  were  a  weasel  as 
got  trapped  in  one  of  my  mole-traps,  and  I  never  heard  a 
beast  squeal  so  loud  afore.  I  couldn't  'a  thought  such  a  lit- 
tle critter  could  'a  made  such  a  row." 

Afler  a  long  pull  at  the  jug,  old  Warps  grew  confidential. 

^'  Now,  I  don  t  mind  showing  you,  sir,  what  a  mole  can  do." 
And  he  pulled  a  live  one  out  of  the  depths  of  a  capacious 
pocket  in  his  fustian  jacket  '*  %  ou'd  never  think,  to  look  at 
nim,  he  could  run  soqtdck."  ^t\d  I  own  I  was  surprised  the 
first  time  I  witnessed  the  rate  the  little  short-limbed  animal 
sped  along  the  hard  ground,  t  II  he  came  to  the  nearest  bed ; 
then  with  snout  and  the  fore-shovels  up  flew  the  sofl  mould, 
and  he  was  out  of  sight  in  a  few  seconds. 

"  But,  Warps,"  I  exclaimed,  "he's  got  into  the  carnation- 
bed,  and  will  nave  them  all  up  1  '* 

"  Oh,  never  fear,  sir  1  I'U  have  him  again  tOHnorrow ; " 
and  so  he  did. 

Whenever  I  wanted  a  mole  for  anatomical  purposes,  I  had 
only  to  send  to  old  Warps  and  it  was  forthcoming.  No  mat- 
ter at  what  season,  or  of  what  sex,  or  in  what  stage  of  the 
"  interesting  condition  "  of  the  female.  When  other  mono- 
graphs now  in  hand  are  finished  ofli*,  I  may  have  leisure  to 
worK  up  my  materials,  so  obtained,  for  an  embryogeny  of 
Talpa  europcea. 

I  own  to  a  voluntary  blindness  to  one  weakness  of  Warps, 
which  I  had  not  at  first  suspected,  and  to  which  some  of  my 
neighbors  were- less  indulgent. 

I  was  making  a  call  on  the  resident  of  one  of  those  beau- 
tiful villas  at  Roehampton,  jtist  outside  the  Park  wall,  and 
was  ushered  into  my  friend's  garden.  We  paced  along  the 
noble  gravel-walk  separated  by  a  well-known  evergreen 
hedge  from  the  pathway  to  the  ofiices.  Our  chat  happened 
to  turn  upon  moles. 

"  Do  you  know,"  I  asked,  "  how  quickly  they  will  run  on 
hard  travel  like  this  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  he ;  I  have  seen  it,  and  I  can  tell  you 
more  than  that.  Did  you  know,  Professor,  that  a  mole  can 
leap  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  I,  <*  that  it  can't  do ;  its  organization  is  quite 
unfitted  for  that  mode  of  motion." 

*♦  It  can,  though,"  replied  my  neighbor ;  "  I  have  seen  a 
mole  take  a  flying  leap  over  that  very  Portugal  laurel "  (it 
was  at  le^t  eight  feet  high),  "  and  come  down  on  this  very 
walk.     It  was  then  I  first  saw  how  fast  a  mole  could  run. 
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Mr.  So-and-so "  (a  common  acquaintance)  *'  happened  to 
be  here  with  me,  and  if  he  had  not  been  quick  enough  to  give 
the  little  beast  a  kick  on  the  ribs  before  it  had  buned  itself 
in  the  flower-bed,  I  should  have  believed  it  to  have  been  a 
rat.  Fanc}dne  I  heard  a  footstep  in  the  back  walk  just  be- 
fore the  mole  new  over  the  fence,  I  called  my  servant  and 
asked  if  any  one  had  been  that  way  to  the  kitchen  ?  *  Only 
old  Warps,'  he  said,  *  the  mole-catcher.*  *  Ah,'  rejoined  my 
neighbor,  *  I  suspected  so.  Tell  that  old  rogue  when  next 
you  see  him,  that  if  ever  I  catch  him  within  fifty  yards  of 
my  boundary,  I'll  make  him  remember  it  the  longest  day  he 
has  got  to  live  ?' " 

Poor  old  Warps  was  not  far  from  his  longest  and  last, 
when  he  sent  the  live  mole  flying  over  the  laurel  bushes. 
About  a  month  after  he  was  laid  in  mother  earth,  where  he 
rests  quieter  than  his  subjects. 

This  he  may  plead ;  that  if  he  brought  the  vermin  into 
the  grounds  he  was  paid  to  keep  out  of  them,  he  trapped 
them  fairly,  and  maae  no  pretence  to  an  art  he  did  not  pos- 
BesB. 


RELIGION  AS  A  FINE  ART. 

"  In  the  first  of  Queen  Elizabeth,"  says  Fuller, ««  Scrip- 
ture-plays were  acted  even  in  the  church  itself;  which,  in  my 
opinion,  the  more  pious  the  more  profane,  stooping  faith  to 
fancy,  and  abusing  the  majesty  of  God's  word.  Such  pa- 
geants might  inform,  not  edify,  though  indulged  the  weak- 
ness of  that  age.  For,  though  children  may  be  played  into 
learning,  all  must  be  wrought  into  religion,  by  ordinances  of 
divine  institutions,  and  the  means  ought  to  be  as  serious  as 
the  end  is  sacred."  We  have  become  wiser  since  the  days 
of  the  quaint  historian.  The  Ammergau  play  has  been  the 
means  of  our  conversion.  The  representation  of  the  death 
of  the  Saviour  of  mankind  has  been  performed  to  a  series  of 
crowded  and  enthusiastic  audiences ;  it  has  had  a  run  suffi- 
cient to  rouse  the  envy  of  the  managers  of  London  or  Paris. 
The  simple-minded  peasantry,  who,  twenty  years  ago,  had 
it  all  to  themselves,  and,  ten  years  ago,  received  a  mere 
sprinkline  of  curious  observers  from  the  outside  world, 
have,  during  the  last  two  seasons,  been  elbowed  by  English- 
men following  each  other  with  true  tourist  dociUty.  Ten 
years  hence,  Ammergau  will  hardly  be  able  to  contain  its 
visitors,  unless  some  enterprising  speculator  runs  up  a 
monster  hotel;  and  what  is  to  become  of  the  succeeding 
representations,  if  curiosity  increases  at  its  present  ratio,  is 
difficult  even  to  be  imagined.  The  literature  which'  has 
sprung  up  upon  the  subject  may  possibly  justify  one  who 
has  not  been  present,  in  fancying  that  he  can  ibrm  some 
vaorue  picture  of  the  general  features  of  the  scene,  though 
it  18  true  that  every  description  begins  by  saying  that  noUi- 
*ng  but  ocular  inspection  can  convey  even  an  inadequate 
idea  of  its  wonders.  Yet,  if  we  disavow  the  least  intention 
of  criticizing  the  perlbi*mance  itself,  perhaps  something 
may  be  said,  without  ofi'ence,  of  the  efiect  invariably  pro- 
duced upon  the  minds  of  tlie  spectators.  One  cannot  but 
wonder,  for  example,  at  the  complete  absence  from  their 
narratives  of  any  trace  of  such  sentiments  as  we  haye 
quoted  from  Fuller,  The  suspicion  that  there  might,  per- 
haps, be  something  irreverent  in  a  performance  so  alien  to 
our  modern  ideas  is  noticed  only  to  be  emphatically  repu- 
diated. A  man  who  should  avow  himself  to  be  ever  so 
little  shocked  by  the  representation  of  tlie  crucifixion  upon 
the  stage,  would  be  hooted  out  of  court  as  a  Philistine  of  the 
deepest  dye.  One  universal  chorus  of  unmixed  admiration 
has  been  raised  from  all  sides.  Every  superlative  in  the 
language  has  been  heaped  upon  the  play  and  the  actors. 
The  distribution  of  praise  has  indeed  been  iso  lavish  that 
perhaps  some  of  us  tave  been  conscious  of  a  certain  feeble 
recalcitration  and  a  faint  wish,  haU-fbrmed  and  most  care- 
lully  guarded  from  utterance,  that  some  one  might  have 
tlie  courage  to  express  a  shade  of  dissent.  But  the  only 
muttering  of  disapproval  that  htis  reached  our  ears,  has 
b<*en  a  remark  that  the  cro^ving  of  St.  Peter's  cock  was  not 
quite  up  to  the  mark,  and  that  the  coloring  of  some  of  the 
clresifes  was  not  quite  perfect.     Assert  that  Shakspeare  was 


no  poet,  that  Newton  was  a  feeble  mathematician,  that 
Raphael  was  a  poor  painter,  and  Mozart  a  second-rate 
musician ;  but,  on  penalty  of  a  kind  of  esthetic  excommmii- 
cation,  you  are  foroidden  to  find  fault  with  the  mystery  at 
Ammergau.  And  yet  many  of  those  whose  enthusiasm  was 
thus  excited  were  men  from,  who  many  sparks  of  that  kind 
are  hard  to  elicit.  Professed  cynics  and  unbelievers,  radi- 
cal attorneys,  unimaginative  stockbrokers,  and  even  Dis- 
senting ministers,  have  joined  in  the  universal  laudation. 
From  all  which  it  may  oe  safely  inferred  that,  in  its  way, 
the  Ammereau  mystery  must  be  singularly  impressive,  and 
absolutely  free  from  some  of  the  fsllings  which  we  shoold 
have  been  inclined  to  anticipate. 

But  there  is  another  inference  with  which  we  are  more 
concerned.  These  ardent  admirers  admit  with  one  voice, 
that  this  most  impressive  spectacle  is  hopelessly  doomed. 
They  agree  that  it  is  a  relic  of  an  earlier  pnase  of  thoogbt, 
preserved  along  with  an  expiring  form  of  society  in  (he 
folds  of  the  Alps,  and  that  it  would  perish  if  transplanted 
to  a  diflierent  climate.  They  fear  that  even  their  admira- 
tion will  be  fatal.  The  influx  of  new  admirers  will  sophis- 
ticate the  native  simplicity  of  the  performers;  with  a 
breath  of  the  outside  air  it  will  vanish,  as  the  old  kings  who 
melt  into  dust  when  some  tumulus  is  broken  open  after  the 
lapse  of  centuries.  Indeed,  one  zealot  has  gone  so  far  as 
to  propose  that  means  should  be  taken  for  excluding  stnui- 
gers  nrom  the  country^  He  would  condemn  the  villagers 
to  permanent  exile  from  the  nineteenth  century,  in  onier 
that  so  beautiful  a  relic  of  mediavalism  may  not  be  de- 
stroyed. They  should  be  protected  by  a  Chinese  seclosion, 
for  the  benefit  of  our  aesthetic  perceptions.  At  first  sight 
this  is  rather  a  bold  proposal ;  and  yet,  as  we  Icwk  clo^n*, 
we  perceive  that  its  strangeness  consists  rather  m  its 
modesty  than  in  its  audacity.  To  condemn  one  little  Til- 
lage in  the  Alps  to  permanent  exile  into  the  Middle  Ages 
is  a  trifle,  when  there  is  so  general  a  desire  to  apply  the 
same  remedy  to  the  whole  world.  The  civilized  races  of 
Europe  are  sufiering  from  a  disease  which,  in  clerical  huh 
guage,  is  generally  put  down  as  Atheism  :  elsewhere  it  will 
have  to  be  stamped  out ;  here  it  has  fortunately  not  yet 
penetrated,  and  there  may  be  a  chance  of  keeping  it  at  baj 
Dy  a  properly  devised  spiritual  quarantine.  I&mething,  in- 
deed, may  be  done  by  a  iudicious  use  of  disinfectants  and 
prophylactics,  even  m  the  districts  where  it  is  most  rife. 
If  no  physical  line  of  separation  can  be  established,  jet 
there  are  means  known  to  science  bywhich  the  contagion 
may  be  prevented  from  spreading.  The  little  flock  of  true 
behevers  may  mingle  with  a  sceptical  world,  and  yet  may 

§  reserve  here  and  there  small  cities  of  refuge,  where  no 
oubt  may  be  whispered,  and  mutual  sympathy  may  stimu- 
late their  powers  of  faith.     But  as  it  is  impossible  for  any 
one  living  in  such  places  as  London  and  Paris  not  occasion- 
ally to  rub  shoulders  with  the  wicked,  as  we  cannot  all 
retire  into  cloisters  and  place  ourselves  behind  locks  and 
bars,  there  is  need  of  a  more  portable  form  of  protection. 
Each  genuine  believer  is  therefore  encouraged  to  erect  an 
impassable  barrier  —  not  between  himself  and  the  infid^ 
world  —  but  across  his  own  mind.    Let  him  divide  his 
thoughts  from  each  other,  so  that  no  contagion  can  pass 
from  one  sphere  to  the  other.    His  intellect  will  resemble 
one  of  those  ships  which  are  built  in  water-ti^ht  compartr 
ments.    Even  if  the  deluge  of  infidelity  pours  mto  one  part 
of  his  mind,  he  will  be  scarcely  less  buoyant  and  secure  of 
rising  above  the  surges.     Or  perhaps  it  may  be  said  widi 
more  propriety,  that  such  a  person  resembles  the  cataleptic 
patients  who  lead  two  separate  existences  —  one  in  dream- 
land, and  one  in  the  ordinary  world  of  human  beings.   In 
one  life  he  will  deal  with  facts,  with  science,  and  Darwin- 
ism, and  blue  books,  and  political  economy ;  in  the  other 
he  wanders  through  a  beautiful  but  shadowy  region,  where 
romance  takes  the  place  of  history,  and  poetry  of  reasoning. 
He  will  retii-e  into  a"^  remote  cnamber  of  nis  brain,  and 
there  repose  untroubled  by  any  contact  with  hard  realities 
as  Crusoe,  when  he  had  drawn  up  his  ladders,  felt  secure 
from  the  cannibals.     He  will  care  no  more  for  historical 
criticism  as  applied  to  the  Gospels,  than  he  would  care  ^ 
testing  the  geographical  accuracy  of  Dante's  description* 
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of  heayen  and  hell.  As  Prior  complained  of  being  forced 
to  swear  to  the  truth  of  a  son?,  he  will  think  it  ridiculous 
to  be  invited  to  subscribe  to  uie  truth  of  a  creed.  Cavil- 
lings, like  those  of  poor  Bishop  Colenso,  will  be  trium- 
phantly answered  by  the  remark  that  the  application  of  a 
rimilar  mode  of  arguing  would  show  that  Brobdingnag  and 
Lilliput  never  existed.  In  short,  religion  will  become  one 
of  the  fine  arts,  and  have  no  more  root  in  the  world  of  fact. 
Hie  two  modes  of  thought  will  belong  to  different  spheres, 
which  can  by  no  possibility  be  brought  into  collision. 

That  some  such  system  is,  in  fact,  very  prevalent,  may  be 
inferred  with  some  probability  from  the  general  admiration 
of  the  Ammergau  play.  Why,  in  fact,  should  anybody  be 
shocked  by  the  representation  of  the  most  touching  story 
that  has  ever  appealed  to  human  sympathy?  Th&  old 
Puritans,  who  swept  away  so  much  that  was  beautiful,  had 
a  prosaic  way  of  adhering  to  the  letter,  and  were  not  re- 
fined enough  to  understand  the  difference  between  a  symbol 
and  a  downright  assertion.  When  they  were  told  that  the 
Second  Person  of  the  Trinity  was  incarnate  in  human  flesh, 
they  actually  supposed  that  they  were  listening  to  a  state-' 
ment  of  fact.  Though  the  full  meaning  of  the  words 
transcended  all  human  intelligence,  they  nevertheless  be- 
lieved that,  without  any  figurative  interpretation,  Jesus 
Christ  was  really  divine  as  well  as  human.  Consequently 
it  shocked  them  as  one  would  expect  it  to  shock  any  one 
who  shared  their  belief,  to  see  a  good-looking  peasant  part 
his  hair  in  the  middle  and  declare  himself  to  be  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  Saviour.  They  would  have  thought  the 
performance  as  profane  as  we  should  still  think  it  profane 
(so  at  least  one  may  mture  to  assume  for  the  present), 
if  a  venerable  old  man  with  a  full  beard  enacted  the 
part  of  God  the  Father.  Such  a  scene  as  the  cruci- 
fixion had  a  significance  too  awfiil  to  become  an  object 
pf  artistic  treatment.  Heaven  and  hell  were  realities, 
and  the  means  by  which  the  Divine  wrath  was  turned 
from  sinners  could  only  be  contemplated  in  moods  of 
the  most  solemn  adoration.  Something  of  this  kind  would 
be  the  old  Protestant  feeling.  We  have  changed  all  that. 
We  can  recognize  the  beauty  of  the  Christian  legend 
without  troubling  ourselves  about  its  historic  truth.  The 
idealization  of  suffering  is  equally  pathetic,  whether  embod- 
ied in  a  myth  or  in  an  authentic  narrative.  Phrases  about 
the  divinity  of  Christ  are  superlatives,  to  which  it  is  un- 
necessary or  impossible  to  attach  any  definite  meaning. 
To  talk  about  heaven  and  hell  and  redemption,  is  mere^ 
a  picturesque  way  of  expressing  abhorrence  for  sross  and 
disgusting  nabits.  Worship  is  merely  an  a^eable  mode 
of  stimulating  certain  emotions,  without  implying  any  par- 
ticular theory  as  to  the  objects  of  worship ;  and  one  metnod 
of  treatment  may  be  as  effective  as  another.  Nor,  of 
course,  is  there  any  trace  of  irreverence  in  the  performers 
themselves.  The  position  which  Christ  occupies  in  their 
ordinary  beliefs  is  in  harmony  with  this  mode  of  celebrat- 
ing his  nistory.  He  is  the  central  figure  in  their  Pantheon ; 
the  head  of  the  saintly  hierarchy ;  and  except  so  far  as  he 
is  superseded  by  his  mother,  the  most  useful  patron  at  the 
court  of  heaven.  In  those  innocent  valleys  the  uncomfort- 
able Protestant  habit  of  demanding  statements  of  fact  has 
never  perverted  the  natural  developments  of  a  popular 
mythology.  They  have  never  plunged  into  theological 
disputation  after  the  fashion  of  the  Scotch  peasantry. 
There  has  been  no  discontinuity  in  their  intellectual  prog- 
ress. One  legend  has  grown  up  after  another,  as  quietly 
as  successive  generations  of  pines  have  risen  on  the  sides 
of  their  mountains.  There  has  been  no  great  dislocation 
of  ideas,  since  their  primitive  paganism  faded  out  beibre 
Christianity ;  and  perhaps  even  then  the  old  beliefs  were  as 
much  transformed  as  superseded.  Amongst  such  sunple- 
minded  people  the  figure  of  Christ  takes  its  place  naturally 
in  a  cycle  of  legends,  whose  truth  or  falsehood  is  simply  an 
irrelevant  question.  His  attributes  are  not  for  them  dehned 
by  a  dogmatic  theology  of  which  they  know  nothing,  and 
the  very  existence  of  scepticism  or  critical  inquiry  is  unsus- 
pected. The  popular  imagination  naturally  rejects  the 
divine  in  favor  of  the  human  elements,  and  Christ  becomes 
a  figure  of  singular  beauty,  admirably  adapted  to  be  the 


subject  of  a  dramatic  representation.  It  is  only  when  you 
insist  upon  identifying  the  hero  of  the  popular  imagination 
with  the  person  wnose  attributes  are  denned  in  creeds,  that 
there  is  any  risk  of  the  discord  due  to  profanity.  Forget 
all  about  the  thirty-nine  Articles,  the  Trinitarian  contro- 
versies, and  dogmatic  theology,  and  you  need  be  no  more 
shocked  at  brin^ne  upon  the  stage  the  death  of  Christ 
than  the  death  of  Aii. 

The  frame  of  mind  of  those  innocent  peasants  has  an 
immense  attraction  for  imaj^inative  persons  at  the  present 
day.  They  watch  with  infinite  pain  the  decay  of  die  old 
symbols,  so  intimately  associated  with  the  deepest  emotions 
and  loftiest  aspirations  of  the  poet.  The  world  looks  bleak 
and  miserable,  as  the  temples  fall  into  ruin,  and  the  idols 
are  broken  down.  The  contest  between  science  and  the 
old  theology  becomes  daily  more  implacable :  it  is  in  vain 
that  the  opponents  on  both  sides  declare,  in  the  most  em- 

Shatic  language,  that  there  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  any  fun- 
amental  opposition  between  the  voice  of  God  as  revealed 
in  Scriptures  and  as  revealed  in  the  book  of  Nature.  The 
proposition  is  undeniable,but  unfortunately  quite  irrelevant 
to  tne  question,  whether  the  Scriptures  are,  in  fact,  the  voice 
of  God.  Equally  idle  is  the  other  commonplace,  that  the 
Bible  was  not  intended  to  teach  us  science.  If  the  Bible 
states  that  something  is  a  fact  which  is  not  a  fact,  it  makes 
no  difference  to  call  it  a  *'  scientific  fact.''  It  can  hardly  be 
seriously  urged,  that  an  inspired  book  is  at  liberty  to  make 
erroneous  statements  on  all  matters  which  may  become  the 
subjects  of  accurate  investigation — the  only  sense  which  can 
be  made  of  the  words.  A  reconciliation  is  required,  founded 
on  some  deeper  principle.  The  sacred  images  must  be  once 
and  for  all  carried  fairly  beyond  the  reach  of  the  spreading 
conflagration,  not  moved  back  step  by  step,  sufiering  fresh 
shocks  at  every  fresh  operation.  The  radical  remedy  would 
be  to  convey  Uiem  at  once  into  the  unassailable  ground  of 
the  imagination.  Admit  that  the  Bible  has  notlimg  to  do 
with  facts  of  any  kind,  that  theology  and  science  have  no 
common  basb,  because  one  deals  with  poetry  and  the  other 
with  prose.  The  sceptic's  standing-ground  will  be  cut 
away  from  beneath  his  feet.  He  may  tear  to  pieces  any 
number  of  Scriptural  statements,  only  to  find  that  he  has 
been  venting  his  rage  on  an  empty  garment,  from  which  the 
living  essence  has  withdrawn  itself  uninjured.  Voltaire 
or  Strauss  may  be  allowed  to  do  their  worst  with  entire 
complacency.  Whether  there  was  or  was  not  a  Garden  of 
Eden,  or  a  flood,  or  a  Tower  of  Babel ;  whether  the  Jews 
ever  walked  dryshod  through  the   Red    Sea;   whetlier   a 

f)riest  could  eat  thirty-three  pigeons  in  a  minute;  nay, — to 
eave  such  trifles, —  whether  there  ever  was  upon  this  earth 
a  living  and  moving  human  being  called  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
would  be  matters  ot  the  most  profound  indifference. 

In  fact,  we  see  that  from  the  most  opposite  parties  there 
is  a  curious  convergence  towards  conclusions  of  this  kind. 
Those  who  believe  that  a  supernatural  guide  is  to  be  found, 
capable  of  deciding  all  religious  controversies,  have  been 
hardly  pressed  to  maintain  their  position.  As  our  view  of 
history  widens,  it  becomes  gradually  more  impossible  for 
the  imagination,  to  say  nothing  of  the  reason,  to  believe 
that  any  pope  or  council  has  a  monopoly  of  truth.  The  a 
priori  demonstrations  of  the  necessity  of  such  a  guide  break 
down  in  face  of  the  palpable  fact,  that  no  such  gulilanee 
has  been  vouchsafed  to  the  overwhelming  m<'ijority  of  the 
human  race ;  and  tlie  more  men  examine  the  pretensions 
of  the  only  body  on  whose  behalf  such  claims  are  put  forward, 
the  more  difficult  it  becomes  to  believe  in  the  infallibility 
of  its  varying  and  contradictor}'  oracles.  The  marks  of  its 
human  origin  are  too  plain,  and  its  historical  development 
too  distinctly  before  us.  But  admit  that  tlie  Pof)e  is  not, 
in  the  plain  sense  of  words,  a  judge  of  controversies,  but  a 
master  of  the  ceremonies,  and  the  difficulty  disappears.  If 
one  doctrine  is  as  good  as  another,  so  far  as  its  relation  to 
facts  is  concerned,  or,  in  other  words,  if  it  has  no  relation 
to  facts  at  all,  there  are  manifold  advantages  in  accepti  ig 
an  authority  which  may  secure  unity  of  rites  and  discipliae. 
Legislation,  palpably  out  of  place  in  the  sphere  of  reas  )n, 
may  perhaps  be  admitted  in  matters  of  imagination. 
We  may  accept  that  particular  set  of  idols  which  an  intelli- 
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(rent  prii*8thoo(i  thinks  likely  to  be  the  most  useful,  if  they 
do  not  ask  us  to  believe  that  they  represent  realities. 

The  doctrine  by  whieh  such  a  system  may  be  supported 
has  been  already  partly  elaboiated.     Our  assents,  we  are 
told,  are  not  to  follow  our  reason,  but  to  outrun  it  by  some 
indefinite  quantity.     We  are  to  believe  dogmas,  not  because 
their  truth  can  be  established  by  the  ordinary  processes  of 
observation  and  induction,  but  partly  also  because  they 
give  a  certain  satisfaction  to  our  emotions.     So  long  as 
reason  is  admitted  to  have  any  part  in  the  matter,  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  its  corroding  influence  will  still  make  itself 
felt ;  it  will  be  always  eating  away  the  base  upon  which 
thefe  beautiful  superstructures  have  been  reared,  and  slowly 
but  inevitably  they  will  crumble  into  dust.     The  only  satis- 
factory result  will  be  reached  when  reasoning  of  this  kind 
is  pushed  to  its  logical  extreme.      The  division  between 
faith  and  reason  is  a  half-measure,  till  it  is  frankly  admitted 
that  faith  has  to  do  with  fiction,  and  reason  with  fact. 
Then  the  two  spheres  of  thought  may  be  divided  by  so  pro- 
found a  gulf,  tliat  each  of  the  rival  methods  may  be  allowed 
its  full  scope  without  interfering  with  the  other.     There 
will  be,  for  example,  an  ecclesiastical  and  a  secular  solar 
system ;   the  eartn  may  in  one  system  revolve  round  the 
sun,  and  in  the  other  the  sun  may  revolve  round  the  earth, 
without  the  smallest  possibility  of  a  collision.     The  only 
meaning  of  accepting  a  doctrine  on  authority  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  reason,  when  the  words  are  fearlessly  examined,  is 
acceptinjj  it  whether  it  is  true  or  not.     The  Virgin  Mother 
is  a  leveiy  symbol  in  the  region  of  pure  poetry ;   but  once 
admit  that  historical  criticism  is  to  be  permitted  to  inquire 
into  the  truth  of  the  statement,  or  into  the  competency  of 
the  authoritv  on  which  it  is  to  be  accepted,  and  no  one  can 
answer  for  the  results.      Sooner  or  later  that  '*  inexorable 
looic,"  of  "?  hich  we  sometimes  hear,  must  either  commit 
suicide  by  admitting  the  extreme  sceptical  conclusion  that 
all  reason  is  fallacious,  or  must  regard  religious  truth  as 
merely  a  variety  of  what  is  known  as  artistic  truth.     Doc- 
trines must  be  subjected  to  the  test  of  their  imaginative 
harmony,  instead  of  the  scrutiny  of  the  verifying  faculty. 

The  tendency  is  equally  marked,  though  it  produces  a 
diii'erent  set  of  results,  amongst  the  opposite  religious  party, 
llie  more  we  study  the  writings  of  the  liberal  school  of  the 
theologians,  the  more  we  are  struck  by  the  constant  recur- 
rence of  certain  difficulties.     Tliey  are  perpetually  troubled 
V)y  the  rigid  dogmas,  and  the  still  more  rigid  facts,  which 
they  are  compelled  to  work  into  their  system.     They  labor 
with  almpst  pathetic  earnestness  to  soften  the  harsh  out- 
lines of  the  old-fashioned  doctrine,  and  to  put  new  wine 
into  the  old  bottles.     The  dogmas  undergo  a  change  like 
that  of  a  fossil  shell,  where  the  form  remains,  but  the  whole 
substance  has  been  gradually  exchanged.     And  yet,  manip- 
ulate language  as  you  will,  you  cannot  quite  get  rid  of  its 
early  associations.     The  doctrine  of  the  sacraments  has  an 
inseparable  tendency  to  sacerdotal  magic.     Hell  may  be 
proved  to  be  the  most  unobjectionable  place  conceivable, 
and  yet  it  has  a  certain  sulphurous  flavor  about  it.     The 
Athanasian  Creed,  afler  all  nas  been  said  that  can  be  said, 
is  still  an  inconvenient  form  of  words  for  expressing  hatred 
of  sectarian  dogmatism.     Tlie  necessity  of  retaining  some 
sort  of  historical  basis  for  belief  is  equally  irritating.     Tlie 
essential  doctrine  of  the  school  is  that  a  divine  element  is 
to  be  found  in  every  creed ;  and  that  religion  can  neitlier 
stand  nor  fall  by  the  result  of  a  critical  inquiry  into  facts. 
Every  pt  ssible  contempt  is  thrown  upon  poor  l^aley  and  his 
like,  who  fancied  that  they  could  try  the  truth  of  Christi- 
anity as  one  would  try  an  issue  of  fact  before  a  jury.     The 
miracles  up>on  which   our  simple   ancestors   laid   so   much 
stress,  are  declared  to  be  rather  a  scandal  than  a  source  of 
edification.     Faith  is  declared  to  rest  on  an  incomparably 
wider  and  firmer  basis.     The  dextrine  may  be  true,  and  is 
certainly  attractive  in  many  ways.     And  yet,  after  it  has 
been  announced  in  the  bioadest  and  boldest  manner,  we 
somehow  find  the  old  evidences  coming  back.     Afler  declaiv 
inw  that  dogmatic'  formulae  and  historical  statements  are 
mere  empty  shells,  of  no  significance  to  the  spirit  of  man, 
we  discover  that,  in  some  sense  or  other,  the  knowledge  of 
a  certain  set  of  events  which  happened  in  Palestine  eigh- 


teen hundred  years  ago  is  of  vital  importance  to  mankind. 
We  are  told,  with  abundant  eloquence,  that  belief  in 
Christ)  and  not  the  acceptance  of  certain  dogmas  about 
Christ,  is  that  which  is  imperatively  required.  And  yet, 
when  we  try  firmly  to  ^rasp  this  rather  vague  statement, 
we  find  that  tlie  most  abstruse  dogmas  convey  truths  un- 
speakably refreshing  to  the  soul,  and  that  belief  in  them  is 
the  salt  of  the  earth.  The  logical  conclusion  to  which 
these  thinkers  are  tending  would  be,  that  the  emotion,  and 
not  the  opinion,  is  of  vital  consequence;  but  fhmklv  to 
accept  that  conclusion  would  be  to  part  company  with 
Christianity  of  the  historical  kind.  Willing  as  they  are  to 
soar  altogether  above  the  groundwork  of  fact,  they  are  still 
brought  back  to  it  by  the  fear  of  floating  ofl*  into  mere  va- 
gue cloudland  of  Pantheism.  The  cord,  so  often  strained, 
must  snap  at  last.  Christianity  must  be  made  independent 
of  history,  and  the  difficulty  will  disappear.  The  rigid 
framework  will  dissolve  of  itself,  and  religion  becomes 
merely  the  embodiment  in  concrete  images  of  the  spiritual 
aspirations  of  mankind.  There  is  no  longer  a  pretext  for 
describing  as  dishonest  the  use  of  a  dogma  to  express  the 
precise  contrary  of  what  it  once  meant.  Milton  might  ap- 
propriate a  classical  myth,  or  Goethe  a  mediaeval  legend,  to 
express  modem  conceptions ;  and  we  may  take  equal  liber- 
ties with  the  picturesque  imagery  of  the  early  Christians 
We  shall  not  be  asked  to  believe  that  the  Gospels  are  true, 
in  the  sense  in  which  a  newspaper  report  is  true,  but  merely 
that  they  have  an  artistic  truth  as  representing  a  noble 
phase  of  human  nature.  The  evidences  and  the  dogmas 
may  be  finally  dismissed  to  the  limbo  of  Dryasdust* 

**  Whoever,"  says  Mr.  Pattison,  "  would  take  the  religious 
literature  of  the  present  day  as  a  whole,  and  endeavor  to 
make  out  clearly  on  what  basis  revelation  is  supposed  by  it 
to  rest ;  whether  on  authority,  on  the  inward  light  or  reason, 
on  sclfk'videncing  Scripture,  or  on  the  combination  of  the 
four,  or  some  of  them,  or  in  what  proportions  —  would  pro- 
bably find  that  he  had  undertaken  a  perplexing,  but  not 
altogether  profitless  inquiry.''     The  four  bases  do  not  seem 
to  be  very  logically  discriminated ;  but  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  the  enumeration  exhausts  all  possibilities,    ^one 
of  them,  at  least,  seem  to  lead  us  to  the  purely  modern  con- 
ception, that  of  a  religion  raised  on  a  purely  sesthetic  basis ; 
accepted,  not  because  it  is  true,  but  because  it  is  beautiiuL 
Certain  old-fashioned  prejudices  may  oppose  its  adoption, 
and  yet  it  would  seem  that  by  this  path  alone  we  can  ar- 
rive at  that  truly  Catholic  religion,  so  ardently  desired  by 
so  many  different  sects.     A  dogma  is  only  ofiensive  when 
you  are  asked  to  believe  it ;  but  we  may  be  all  members  of 
a  church  in  which  a  dogma  is  no  more  essential  than  avest" 
ment,  and  is  simply  an  arbitrary  sign  of  certain  emotions. 
Indeed,  by  this  method  we  may  reach  a  Catholicism  wider 
than  has  ever  yet  dawned  upon  the  imagination  of  man- 
kind.    AVhy  should  we  be  debarred  from  any  le<gend,  which, 
as  Mr.  Tennyson  puts  it,  the  supreme  Caucasian  mind  has 
carved  out  of  nature  for  itself  V     The  Virgin  Motlier  and 
the  suffering  God  may  be  the  most  impressive   of  types; 
but  there  is  beauty  also  in  tlie  innumerable  creeds  ot  the 
past,  as  in  the  old  Pagan  worship.    Why  should  not  the  gods 
come  back   from   tlie  exile   so  pathetically   described  by 
Heine  ?     They  cannot  quite  take  their  old  place,  and  must 
doubtless  condescend  more  or  less  to  put  on  the  livery  of 
the  Galilean ;  but  if  provided  with  proper  costumes  by  cul- 
tivated artists,  and  approved  by  a  judicious  priesthood,  they 
might  once  more  see  the  old  celebrations  revived,  and  the 
feasts  of  at  least  the  more  respectable  deities  celebrated 
with  an  imitation  of  the  old  fervor.     Christianity  was  rather 
too  hard  upon  the  old  superstitions,  even  whilst  pressing 
many  of  them  into  its  service.     Why  should  religion  be 
deprived  forever  of  the  element  which  the  Greek   sense  of 
beauty  contributed  to  art  and  poetry  ?     Why  should  our 
devotions  be  attenuated  with  tne  meagre  and  repulsive 
forms  due  to  the  mediaeval  imagination  f   Let  us  have  a 
judicious  eclecticism,  such  as  is  abready  provided  in  art» 
whei'e  classical  and  mediseval  revivalisms  appear  to  subsist 
in  friendly  rivalry.     The  public  mind  is  alieady  prepared 
for  the  change.    The  popular  commonplace  is,  that  all 
religions  come  to  the  same  thing,  though  dissevered  by  a 
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few  external  excrescences.  The  spirit  is  one,  though  its 
manifestations  are  many.  A  new  Eircnikon  may  be  pro- 
posed with  more  hope  of  acceptance,  when  theoloo^ists  have 
once  recognized  the  truth  already  perceived  by  the  multi- 
tude, that  one  set  of  dogmas  is  pretty  much  as  good  as 
another. 

The  great  change  which  has  taken  place  in  apologetic 
literature  may  be  perhaps  expressed  thus.  It  is  no  longer 
argued  that  the  orthodox  solution  is  the  only  credible  solu- 
tion, but  that  it  is  a  credible  solution.  It  is  not  said,  if  you 
examine  the  whole  history,  follow  science  to  its  legitimate 
conclusions,  and  grapple  boldly  with  metaphysical  difficul- 
ties, you  will  find  yourself  inevitably  driven  to  accept  the 
orthodox  creed ;  but  it  is  urged,  more  modestly  if  not  more 
conclusively,  that,  whatever  difficulties  may  be  raised,  they 
are  not  so  great  as  to  make  belief  in  that  creed  impossible. 
Nobody  says  that  the  position  of  the  man  of  science  is 
untenable  if  you  choose  to  accept  his  point  of  view ;  but  it 
is  argued,  that  if  you  train  yourself  properly,  and  look  at 
•  matters  judiciously,  you  may  still  work  yourself  up  to  ac- 
cept the  other  position.  The  argument  from  evidence  is 
superceded  by  the  argument  from  morality,  or  the  argument 
from  taste.  The  old  religion  is  so  beautiful  and  so  conven- 
ient, that  it  is  a  pity  to  give  it  up,  until  it  is  untenable  to 
the  imairination  as  well  as  to  the  reason.  Whether  you 
evade  the  conflict  between  science  and  theolozy,  by  saying 
that  the  ancient  dogmas  are  to  be  accepted  without  any 
reference  to  reason,  or  to  be  accepted  because  they  may  be 
twisted  into  any  meaning  whatever,  or  to  be  accepted  sim- 
ply because  you  can  get  up  a  sham  belief  in  them  if  you 
try  very  hard,  you  are  equally  approximating  to  the  same 
principle  that  they  belong  to  the  sphere  of  poetry,  instead 
of  history.  This  view  once  boldly  accepted,  controversies 
may  disappear  as  simply  inapplicable,  and  we  arc  on  the 
road  to  the  eclectic  faith,  combining  all  that  is  lovely  in  the 
creeds  of  all  persuasions. 

And  yet,  attractive  as  the  vision  may  be,  there  is  still  a 
difficulty  or  two  in  the  way  of  its  realization.  The  old 
Puritan  leaven  is  working  still  in  various  forms,  in  spite  of 
the  ridicule  of  artistic  mincls  and  the  contempt  of  philoso- 
phers. A  religion  to  be  of  any  value  must  retain  a  grasp 
upon  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  and  the  mass  are  hopeless- 


Iv  vulgar  and  prosaic.      The  ordinary  Briton  persists  in 
tninking  that  the  words  "  I  believe  "  are  to  be  interpreted 
in  the  same  sense  in  a  creed  or  a  scientific  statement.    His 
appetite  wants  something  more  than  "  theosophic  moonshine." 
He  expects  that  messages  from  that  undiscovered  country, 
whence  no  traveller  returns,  should  be  as  authentic  as  those 
which  Columbus  brought  from  America.     He  wants  to  draw 
aside  the  mystery  by  which  our  little  lives  are  bounded,  and 
to  know  whether  there  is,  in  fact,  a  beyond  and  a  hereafler. 
He  fancies  that  it  is  a  matter  of  practical  importance  to 
know  whether  there  is  a  heaven  where  he  will  be  eternally 
rewarded,  or  a  hell  where  he  will  be  eternally  tortured. 
He  does  not  see  that  it  really  makes  no  difference  whether 
those  places  have  an  objective  existence,  or  are  merely  the 
projections  upon  the  external  world  of  certain  inward  emo- 
tions.   He  is  so  inquisitive  that  he  insists  upon  knowing 
whether  the  word  of  God  is  to  be  applied  to  a  being  who  will 
interfere,  more  or  less,  with  his  life,  or  is  merely  a  philosoph- 
ical circumlocution  for  the  unvarying  order  of  nature.     One 
fiction  may  do  as  well  as  another  in  poetry,  and  may  be  tar 
ken  an  or  laid  down  as  the  artist  pleases ;  but  he  supposes 
^at  his  readiness  to  pick   pockets  or  cut    throats  will, 
niore  or  less,  depend  upon  whether  he  believes  that  God  or 
humanity  is  the  centre  of  the  universe ;  that  priests  are  li- 
censed manufacturers  of  myths,  or  ambassadors  revealing 
supernatural  secrets ;  that  me  approval  of  men  or  the  pros- 
pect of  future  reward  is  to  be  the  mainsprin?  of  his  conduct 
here.    He  imagines,  in  short,  that  though  certain  common- 
places are  common  to   all   systems  of  morality,  his  char- 
acter and  the  general  tendencv  of  his  actions  will  be  pro- 
foundly influenced  by  the   view  of  his  position  on  earth 
placed  before  him  by  his  instructors.     Protestants,  and  Pa- 
pists, and  Positivists,  all  condemn  murder  and  praise  benev- 
olence in  general  terms ;  but  there  are,  or  so  he  fancies,  pro- 
ftmnd  differences  in  the  type  of  morality  which  results  from 


absorbing  the  infiuences  of  those  rival  systems.  Of  course, 
he  is  short-sighted  and  stupid.  The  differences  of  doctrine 
are  superficial,  and  will  die  away  of  themselves.  The  one 
objectionable  thing  is  to  believe  any  thing  very  strongly ; 
that  is  bigoted,  and  makes  a  man  painfully  narrow-minded. 
Look  at  all  religions  from  the  serene  heights  of  philosophy, 
and  you  must  admit  that  all  are  beautiful  in  their  way,  and 
may  be  turned  to  account  by  the  genuine  liberal.  Dr.  New- 
man expounds  a  very  beautiful  and  touching  creed,  so  does 
Comte,  and  possibly  even  Mr.  £rad laugh.  L#et  us  agree  to 
differ.  Those  who  find  it  pleasant  to  their  imaginations,  may 
dwell  upon  St.  Paul's  aspirations  for  immortality ;  and  others 
may  prefer,  in  the  words  of  a  modern  poet, — 

To  thank  with  brief  thanksgiving 

Whatever  Gods  may  be. 
That  no  life  lives  forever, 
That  dead  men  rise  up  never, 
That  even  the  weariest  river 

Winds  somewhere  safe  to  sea. 

There  are  Umes  at  which  one  conception  is  most  ap- 
propriate, and  times  at  which  we  may  prefer  the  other. 
\Vhy  go  on  struggling,  and  arguing,  and  forcing  our  neigh- 
bors to  share  our  opinions  ?  It  is  as  unphilosophical  as  to 
insist  upon  everybody  prefering  Gothic  or  Greek  architec- 
ture, instead  of  taking  the  modern  ground  of  judicious 
eclecticism,  and  lovino;  all  styles  of  art,  all  types  of  moral- 
ity, and  all  systems  of  religion.  The  opposite  line  of  con- 
duct is  worthy  only  of  the  petty  tradesman,  who  carries  calcu- 
lations of  profit  and  loss  to  an  inappropiate  sphere,  and  asks 
for  motives  as  tangible  as  pounds,  shillings  and  pence,  when 
he  ought  to  be  content  witn  lovely-  poetical  reasons. 

And  yet,  even  when  our  prosaic  friends  are  thoroughly 
suppressed,  and  made  properly  ashamed  of  themselves,  we 
are  not  quite  at  the  end  of  the  question.     Let  us  give  up 
the  question  of  fact,  and  admit  that  the  demand  for  truth  in 
a  creed  is  utterly  unreasonable,  so  far  as  its  influence  upon 
our  lives  is  concerned.     Still  there  remains  an  aesthetic  per- 
plexity.    Can  even  an  art — if  religion  is  to  be  definitely  an 
art  —  be  noble  and  genuine  when'  entirely  divorced  Irom 
reality  ?     That  desired  separation  between  the  two  lobes  of 
the  brain  is  not  so  easily  managed  as  might  be  wished.     A 
sort  of  chemical  reaction  is  set  up  in  spite  of  all  walls  of 
division.     You  cannot  combine  the  mythology  which  is  the 
spontaneous  growth  of  one  stage  of*^  intellectual  develop- 
ment, with  the  scientific  knowledge  characteristic  of  another. 
Even  the  poetical  imagination  requires  some  stronger  suste- 
nance than  can  be  derived  from  mere  arbitrary  fancies  or 
the  relics  of  exploded  traditions.     The  gods  of  the  pagan 
pantheon  led  a  kind  of  posthumous  existence  in  poetry,  long 
after  they  had  died  out  of  the  living  faith  of  .the  ^orld; 
but  they  suffered  from  a  slow  but  inevitable  decay,  which 
made  them  too  shadowy,  by  degrees,  even  for  poetical  use. 
Invocations  of  the  Muse  became  very  uninteresting  when 
the  Muse  had  become  what,  according  to  some  philosophers, 
the  Christian  duty  is  in  danger  of  becoming  —  a  mere  philo- 
sophical formula.     The  highest  poetry  must  always  express 
emotions  excited  by  the  deepest  convictions  of  the  time.     A 
modern  Dante,  if  such  a  person  existed,  could  no  longer  com- 
pose a  Divine  Comedy,  when  placed  in  the  chilling  medium 
of  modern  scepticism.    Descartes,  says  Pascal,  used  to  do 
without  God,  but  was  obliged  to  retain  him  in  order  to  give 
a  fillip  to  start  the  machinery  of  the  universe.      A  God  of 
this  kind  —  a  mere  roi  faineant^  a  constitutional  kinw,  se- 
cured from  our  sight  by  responsible  ministers  in  the  {3iape 
of  second  causes  —  will  hardly  stir  the  vehement  passions 
which  burst  spontaneously  into  verse.     Tlie  psalms  sung  in 
his  honor  would  be  as  languid  as  the  feelings  he  inspires. 
A  God  who  is  not  allowed  even  to  make  a  fly  or  launch  a 
thunderbolt,  will  be  worshipped  in  strains  widely  different 
from  those  which  celebratea  the  Ruler  who  clothed  the 
horse's  neck  with  thunder,  and  whose  voice  shook  the  wil- 
derness.    The  prevalent  conceptions  of  the  day  will  some- 
how permeate  its  poetry  —  if  it  has  any — in  spite  of  all 
that  can  be  done  to  keep  them  out.     Shakspeare  and  Bacon 
were  not  independent  phenomena,  brought  toother  by  an 
ilccidental  coincidence.     They  were  rooted  in  Uie  same  soil. 
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and  the  impalse,  though  it  led  to  different  manifestations) 
was  ultimately  derived  from  the  same  sources. 

This,  of  course,  is  a  commonplace ;  but  we  have  a  device 
in  modem  times  for  evading  the  apparent  conclusion.    We 
are,  it  is  said,  pre-eminently  an  nistorical  age ;  our  spe- 
cial function  is  the  critical.    We  do  not  produce  original 
thought,  but  live  upon  examining  and  dressing  up  the  ac- 
cumulated inheritance  of  our  ancestors.    We  want  the 
simplicity  and  the  freshness  which  was  necessary  to  pro- 
duce new  forms  of  art  or  faith.    Indeed,  when  we  come 
across  regions  in  which  such  forms  still  linger,  we  are  apt 
to  spoil  them  by  our  touch.     The  native  dress  of  India  dis- 
appears in  favor  of  Manchester  prints,  and  perhaps  native 
religions  maybe  superseded  in  time  by  equany  vulgar  forms 
of  European  superstition.     The  remedy  is  to  be  found  in 
that  judicious  spirit  of  revivalism  whien  is  now  so  popular. 
We  must  learn  to  cherish  instead  of  destroying.     Since 
Scott  revealed  to  us  the  surprising  fact  that  mediaeval 
knights  and  ladies  were  real  human  beings,  instead  of 
names  in  a  book,  and  succeeded  in  impressing  that  fact 
upon  the  world  at  large,  we  have  made  surprising  progress. 
We  have  been  reviving  all  manner  of  things  once  supposed 
to  be  hopelessly  dead.    We  have  succeeded  in  building 
churches  so  carefully  modelled  after  the  old  patterns,  that 
William  of  Wykeham  might  rise  from  the  dead  and  fancy 
that  his  old  architects  were  at  work.    Nay,  we  have  revived 
the  men  themselves.    We  have  cleivymen  who  succeed  in 
accomplishing  very  fairly  the  surprising  feat  of  livins  in 
two  centuries  at  once ;  and  the  results  are  held  to  be  infi- 
nitely refreshing  and  commendable.    We  have  been  just 
told,  for  example,  that  our  new  courts  of  law  must  be  unim- 
peachable because  there  is  not  a  window  or  a  tower  in  them 
which  might  not  have  been  built  just  as  well  six  hundred 
years  ago.    Poets  can  afl'ect  an  infantile  lisp,  and  tell  us 
legends  of  old  times  as  naturally  as  if  human  beings  at  the 
present  day  had  still  a  lively  interest  in  them.     We  have 
undoubtedly  obtained  some  very  pretty  results,  and  have 
a  beautiful  new  set  of  toys,  which  we  may  persuade  our- 
selves are  almost  capable  of  Uving  and  moving.    There  is 
only  one  objection  to  our  complete  success.    The  more 
skilfully  we  imitate  obsolete  modes  of  art  or  reli^on,  the 
more  palpably  dead  they  become.     One  of  our  modern  imi- 
tations ot  an  ancient  church  resembles  its  original  as  mi- 
nutely as  the  Chinese  imitation  of  a  steam-engine,  the  only 
fault  of  which  is  that  it  won't  work.     The  old  building  was 
the  natural  production  of  men  working  freely,  by  all  means 
in  their  power,  to  give  expression  to  their  feelings :  the  new 
building  is  the  work  of  men  fettered  by  the  self-imposed 
law  that  they  will  use  the  forms  invented  in  an  epoch  per- 
meated by  aifferent  creeds,  aspirations,  and  emotions.    A 
genuine  revival  could  only  be  produced  by  reproducing  all 
the  intellectual  and  social  conditions  under  which  the  old 
art  arose ;  and  in  that  case  it  would  have  a  spontaneous  res- 
urrection.   Till  then  we  shall  only  see  what  we  see  now  — 
spasmodic  attempts  to  be  pretty  and  picturesque,  with  in- 
finite  antiquarian  labor,   and  yet,   with   all  our  products 
marked  by  that  feebleness  of  constitution  characteristic  of 
any  natural  or  artificial  object  forcibly  transplanted  to  an 
unnatural  medium. 

In  art^  indeed,  there  Is  room  for  such  methods.  There 
can  be  no  reason  why  the  poet  or  the  painter  should  not 
help  us  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  past,  and  to 
contemplate  with  pleasure  the  picturesque  and  graceful 
forms  n*om  which  all  vitality  has  departed.  Speaking 
frankly,  indeed,  art  of  this  kind,  whether  it  takes  the  shape 
of  the  careful  historical  romance  or  of  the  pictorial  repre- 
sentation, is  apt  to  be  rather  oppressive.  At  best,  it  is 
fitted  chiefly  for  decorative  purposes.  The  emotions  to 
which  it  appeals  are  those  with  which  we  enter  a  museum, 
not  those  wilh  which  we  enter  a  church.  But  at  any  rate, 
an  art  which  has  become  entirely  parasitical  must  fall  into 
decay.  The  method  is  in  fact  inapplicable  to  the  loflier 
forms  amongst  which,  one  would  suppose,  religion  must  be 
reckoned.  The  passionate  and  deep  emotions,  to  which 
the  liighest  art  is  owing,  must  burst  forth  in  spontaneous 
and  original  expression.  A  great  orator  must  use  the  lar- 
guage  of  his  day ;  he  cannot  stop  to  pick  and  choose  his 


wcrds,  and  see  that  he  has  in  every  case  the  attthoriu-  of 
Addison  or  Johnson's  Dictionary.  If  preaching  is  bad  at 
the  present  day,  it  is  because  it  generally  resembles  aQe$v> 
dance,  where  tne  performer  is  afraid  of  coming  into  collision 
at  every  step  with  one  of  the  Thirty-nine  articles.  The 
growing  interest  in  past  ages,  and  the  warm  appreciation 
of  what  was  good  in  them,  which  should  have  1^  us  to  in- 
vestigate the  principles  on  which  our  ancestors  acted,  has 
too  often  led  us  to  a  servile  mimicry  of  their  results.  Ad- 
miring the  imposing  aspect  of  a  great  spiritual  power 
which  reposed  on  the  profoundest  convictions  of  mankind, 
and  provided  harmonious  expression  for  their  strongest 
emotions,  it  is  attempted  to  revive  that  happy  state  of 
things  by  obeying  the  same  power  when  it  is  opposed  to  all 
our  deepest  convictions,  and  when  it  is  impossible  to  use  iti 
forms  without  unnaturally  cramping  our  understandings. 
What  was  once  spontaneous  tends  to  oecome  a  masqueraae, 
where  the  actors  are  nervous  and  constrained  by  the  fear 
of  acting  out  character.  It  is  characteristic  that  the  com- 
monest bit  of  advice  now  administered  to  the  French  people 
is  not  that  they  should  cultivate  that  virtue  of  veracity  of 
which  their  late  experience  should  have  taught  them  the 
importance,  but  that  they  should  cling  to  any  fi-agments  of 
belief  which  remain  amongst  them ;  as  though  do^a  acted 
like  a  charm,  even  when  it  rested  not  upon  conviction,  but 
upon  a  persuasion  of  its  convenience. 

Much  contemporary  teaching  appears,  in  fact,  to  be  the 
product  of  amiable  sentimentalism  and  intellectual  indo- 
lence. We  shrink  with  effeminate  dislike  from  aU  that  is 
severe  and  melancholy  in  the  old  creeds.  Our  ears  are  too 
polite  to  be  shocked  by  the  mention  of  helL  We  wrap  our- 
selves in  a  complacent  optimism,  and  the  only  form  olfiuth 
which  seems  to  have  no  chance  of  revival  is  that  which  en- 
deavored to  look  things  boldly  in  the  face,  and  refused  to 
evade  the  more  awful  consequences  of  theology.  Reli^n 
is  to  be  an  opiate  instead  of  a  stimulant.  Christiani^  is  to 
mean  nothing  but  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  and  its  histo^ 
ical  basis  and  distinctive  dogmas  are  to  be  witiidrawn  as 
much  as  possible  from  view.  We  are  told  in  substance, 
that  if  you  take  away  from  Christianity  all  the  peculiarities 
by  which  it  is  distin^ished  from  other  religions,  there  will 
remain  a  very  amiable  system  of  morality ;  and  this  is  put 
forward  in  perfectly  good  faith  as  a  sufficient  reason  for 
accepting  it.  The  residuum  thus  left  is  explained  to  be 
identical  with  the  very  estimable  doctrine  dispersed  throng^ 
popular  novelists  and  the  leaders  of  the  Daily  Telegrapk. 
It  will  do  very  well  for  comfortable  middle-class  people, 
who  have  no  particular  reason  to  be  discontented  with  the 
world,  and  are  not  apt  to  perplex  themselves  with  specula- 
tive difficulties.  The  learned  writer  who  has  converted  tlw 
Gospels  into  materials  for  a  very  pretty  French  romance  is 
generally  stigmatized  as  an  infidel ;  but  his  method  is  sal)' 
stantially  that  of  most  popular  preachers.  Let  us  all  be 
very  amiable,  turn  away  our  eyes  from  the  doubts  which 
beset  thinkers,  and  the  evils  which  drive  men  to  revolution, 
and  we  may  manage  to  get  along  with  a  very  comfortable, 
picturesque,  and  old  established  belief.  Such,  we  ma/ 
fancy,  was  the  attitude  of  mind  of  many  of  the  spectators 
of  the  Ammergau  play.  They  saw  no  irreverence  in  the 
play,  though,  perhaps,  they  might  have  found  something 
irreverent  in  the  more  free-spoken  products  of  the  robust 
faith  of  older  times. 

The  absence  of  profanity  is  indeed  less  a  proof  of  the 
vitality  of  the  performance,  than  an  indication  that  it  has 
passed  into  the  academical  and  unreal  stage,  and  is  P^P^|j 
superintended  by  modem  professors  of  aesthetics.  It  would 
be  as  impossible  now  to  introduce  any  ribaldry  on  such  an 
occasion,  as  to  allow  Cato  to  appear  on  the  stage  in  a  foSr 
bottomed  wig.  We  have  become  extremely  exacting  as  to 
the  harmony  and  keeping,  and  terribly  afraid  of  anachro- 
nism. That  is  just  because  the  whole  affair  is  to  us,  what- 
ever it  may  be  to  the  performers,  a  mere  artistic  pe^fb^ 
mance,  and  is  entirely  divorced  firom  any  reference  to  ^^ 
A  modern  religious  painting  is  very  certain  not  to  offend 
against  the  accepted  canons  of  good,  taste,  for  the  very  rea- 
son that  it  appeals  to  no  stronger  sentiments.  Costume 
have  become  more  perfect,  and  the  proprieties  of  time  and 
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place  are  more  carefully  observed  in  proportion  as  the '  old 
animating  influence  has  been  withdrawn.  And  the  same 
progress  m  propriety  and  the  same  decay  in  intensity  is  vis- 
ible in  our  other  religious  observances.  Nobody,  except 
some  Tulgar  Dissenter,  dares  now  to  make  a  joke  in  a  ser- 
mon, any  more  than  he  dares  to  start  a  new  heresy.  Those 
are  symptoms  of  a  period  of  superabundant  energy  and 
vitality ;  not  of  a  time  when  we  are  eminently  respectable, 
dull,  and  decorous.  And  yet  we  have  become  so  much 
accustomed  to  this  mode  of  regarding  religions,  that  it  has 
passed  into  a  kind  of  axiom,  that  our  creeds  cannot  be  beau- 
tiful unless  they  are  in  some  degree  false.  We  have  seen  it 
lately  asserted,  that  the  modern  view  of  Christianity  is  that 
it  is  the  depository  of  the  profoundest  truths,  although  the 
history  is  an  entire  delusion.  That  is  to  say,  in  plain  lan- 
guage, that  you  must  tell  a  certain  number  of  lies  in  order 
to  secure  the  acceptance  of  a  certain  quantity  of  truth. 
Pure  unmixed  truth  is  too  dazzling  for  the  vulgar  mind.  It 
must  be  judiciously  adulterated,  combined  wim  a  judicious 
alloy  of  myths  and  legendary  legends,  in  order  to  impress 
the  popular  imagination.  It  is  dmicult  to  put  into  words  a 
more  complete  expression  of  utter  scepticism ;  and  we  may 
safely  assume  that  no  enduring  superstructure  can  be  raised 
upon  so  unsafe  a  foundation.  One  may  indeed  manufacture 
a  dilettante  religion ;  something  which  to  professors  of  aes- 
thetics will  appear  to  be  exceedingly  graceful  and  pretty, 
but  which  win  fail  really  to  touch  the  hearts  and  conscien- 
ces of  mankind.  Even  its  own  advocates  admit  that  a 
doctrine  of  this  kind  is  intended  as  a  mere  stop-gap ;  it  is 
intended  to  patch  up  a  difficulty,  and  to  make  a  secure  pav- 
ing across  wnich  we  may  pass  to  revolutionary  conclusions. 
Bat  surely  it  is  better,  here  as  elsewhere,  to  look  our  per- 
plexities in  the  face ;  to  give  up  this  feeble  attempt  at  vamp- 
ing up  old  dogmas  to  look  as  good  as  new.  We  must  be  con- 
tent to  abandon  much  that  is  beautiful  and  that  once  was 
excellent  But  the  more  we  really  believe  that  religion  is 
founded  upon  enduring  instincts  which  will  find  an  expres- 
sion in  one  ibrm  or  another,  the  less  anxious  we  should  be 
to  retain  the  old  formulae,  and  the  more  confident  that  by 
saying  what  we  think,  in  the  plainest  possible  language,  we 
shall  be  really  taking  the  shortest  road  to  discovering  the 
new  doctrines  which  will  satisfy  at  once  our  reason  ana  our 
imagination.  The  reluctance  to  part  company  with  beliefs 
which  have  been  so  valuable  in  their  day,  is  m  every  way 
amiable  and  respectable ;  but,  however  slow  we  may  be  to 
acknowledge  the  truth,  it  is  in  fact  the  worst  compliment  we 
can  pay  them,  when  we  endeavor  to  make  the  mere  empty 
shams  do  the  work  of  realities,  and  try  to  play  at  believing, 
when  we  can  no  longer  believe  in  earnest.  Certainly  the  first 
results  of  an  endeavor  to  be  perfectly  sincere  may  be  the  de- 
struction of  many  beautiful  fancies  with  which  we  cannot 
part  without  a  pang ;  but  the  plunge  must  be  made,  and  the 
sooner  it  is  made,  the  more  quickly  we  shall  arrive  at  a 
really  satia£»ctory  result. 


THE  POLITICAL  ENFRANCHISEMENT  OF  ENG^ 

LISH  WOMEN. 

BT  ABTHUR  ABNOLD. 

Mindful  of  my  obligations  to  women  for  education  in 
^y  years,  and  later  for  friendships  with  which  I  have  been 
hoQoied,  I  feel  unable  to  divest  myself  of  a  sense  of  shame 
in  advocating  their  political  enfiranchiscment.  I  task  my 
memory  in  vain  to  recall  a  time  when  it  did  not  seem  to  my 
hmnble  judgment  a  self^vident  proposition,  that  within  the 
limits  of  the  constitution  as  defined  by  law,  the  rights  of 
citizenship  were  the  correlative  of  the  burdens  of  that  condi- 
tion. Agam  and  again  on  my  way  through  life  I  have  asked 
^^f  the  questions  —  What  is  the  justification  of  law  ? 
Why  am  I  bound  by  the  clearest  and  most  cogent  promptings 
of  aetfrespect  to  obey  and  to  accept  the  auuiority  of  law  ? 
My  answer  to  these  self-interrogatories  may  possibly  have 
h^n  erroneous,  but  at  least  it  has  never  varied.  I  have  felt 
that  the  authority  of  law  found  its  supreme  and  all-sufficient 


utility  in  making  the  weak  to  be  as  the  strong.  Wlien  we 
speak  of  lawless  men  or  lawless  communides,  we  indicate 
some  who  are  oppressing  those  who  have  less  natural  or  ac- 
quired advantages  than  they  possess ;  they  are  communities 
who  know  no  law  but  that  ot  might  in  their  dealing  with 
other  peoples ;  they  are  races  who,  valuing  laws  for  them- 
selves, treat  some  inferior  race  with  lawless  cruelty ;  they 
are  brigands,  who,  hardy  and  well-armed,  descend  upon  the 
defenceless  traveller,  or  upon  the  timorous  villagers.  When- 
ever or  wherever  a  law  can  be  found  affecting  the  general 
welfare  of  society,  which  places  a  portion  of  the  fully  resoon- 
sible  members  of  that  society  under  disabilities,  denying  tneir 
equality  before  the  law,  we  may  be  sure  that  statute  is  imper- 
fect, and  will  in  time  give  place  to  a  more  righteous  edict.  We 
know  that  in  this  country  there  are  nearly  a  million  more  of 
the  weaker  than  of  the  stronger  sex ;  we  are  aware  that  no  dis- 
tinction is  known  in  those  obligations  which  are  not  regard- 
ed as  privileges.  A  woman  is  equally  liable  to  punishment 
with  a  man.  It  is  not  Miss  Florence  Nightingale's  footman, 
but  herself,  upon  whom  the  tax-gatherer  makes  his  demand. 
The  office  of  poor-law  guardian  has  been  much  and  very  un- 
wisely degraded ;  the  woman  householder  may  vote  for  him. 
Town  councils  and  local  boards  are  not  held  in  very  high 
estimation ;  the  questions  upon  which  such  elections  turn 
are  not  of  very  apparent  importance ;  they  are  rarely  inter- 
esting to  the  higher  mental  faculties.  Women  may  vote  at 
the  election  of  such  local  officers,  and,  of  course,  when  the 
Education  Act  was  passed  it  was  obligatory  to  concede  that 
firanchise.  It  would  have  been  too  absurd  to  maintain  that 
women  should  vote  in  elections  to  a  body  intrusted  to  some 
extent  with  the  administration  of  justice,  with  the  regulation 
of  footpaths,  roadways,  drains,  eas-lamps,  and  policemen, 
and  yet  should  have  been  the  only  rate-payers  disqualified 
from  voting  or  taking  part  in  the  education  of  young  chil- 
dren. The  political  firanchise  is  still  withheld.  Of  the  vast 
population  of  this  country,  of  which  women  compose  more 
than  one-hal^  women,  who  but  for  the  disability  of  sex  are 
in  a  position  to  claim  the  right  of  voting,  are  in  propor- 
tion to  electors  as  one  to  seven ;  and  before  passing  to  the 
grounds  on  which  this  denial  is  supported,  I  propose  to  refer 
to  the  alleged  justification  of  this  exclusion. 

In  this  question  of  women's  sufirase  I  do  not  admit  the 
existence  of  opponents.  There  are  Uiose  who  are  doing 
their  utmost  to  retard  that  amendment  of  law  which  in  this 
world  of  ours  is  always  going  on  with  the  one  aim  I  have 
already  laid  down  as  the  sole  justification  of  its  authority 
—  the  equalization  of  strength  before  the  law.  In  this  prog- 
ress there  may  be  stumbles  and  faltering,  turnings  to  this 
side  and  that ;  but  there  will  be  no  rest,  and  every  year 
will  see  us  fiirther  on  the  road  to  the  goal  which,  the  more 
successfully  we  labor  to  approach  it,  appears  ever  the  more 
distant  As  striving  to  do  justice,  to  love  mercy,  and  to 
walk  humbly,  we  get  fuller  and  fairer  views  of  our  duty 
towards  God  and  our  neighbor  of  either  sex,  so  before  us 
the  horizon  of  thought  and  the  perception  of  right  becomes 
more  expanded  in  the  clearer  atmosphere,  and  our  notion  of 
the  fulfihnent  of  duty,  which  as  we  toiled  with  faces  to  the 
ground  in  the  heavy  air  of  lower  life  was  narrow  and  sel- 
fish, becomes  ever  more  wide  and  more  comprehensive,  as 
the  clouds  of  prejudice  and  ignorance  roll  away,  till  at  last 
the  dull,  and  at  first  sight  unvaried,  plain  has  ended  in  a 
splendid  but  not  precipitous  height,  whose  summit  towers 
far  above  mortal  gaze.  I  recognize  no  opponents,  only  hin- 
drances in  the  path  of  progress  to  that  condition  of  society 
in  which  every  created  being  shall  exercise  his  or  her 
faculties  to  the  fullest  possible  extent,  and  to  the  utmost 
advantage  of  others.  I  recognize  no  opponents  of  women's 
suflirage,  because  in  the  light  of  the  past  they  as  well  as  I 
can  read  and  appreciate  the  resistless  march  of  fireedom. 
Within  the  last  few  years  I  have  had,  as  I  have  sometimes 
thought,  unusual  opportunities  of  marking  the  progress 
which  leads  to  this  conclusion.  The  Bedouins  of  Asia 
and  Afirica  live  much  as  they  did  in  Biblical  times,  and  in 
their  rude  tents  I  have  often  seen  women  in  a  condition 
lower  by  far,  I  think,  than  even  in  savage  life,  because 
among  savage  people  there  is  not  the  comparative  splendor 
of  the  man  and  of  his  horse  to  darken  the  shadow  upon  the 
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woman's  life.  Later,  in  the  home  of  a  Moroccan  chief,  I 
heard  the  chatter  of  his  Circassian  wives.  Passing  to  Con- 
stantinople, I  have  watched  there  the  life  of  Eastern  women 
in  its  fullest  development  of  civili2ation.  And  here  I  must 
accuse  the  painters  of  all  times  of  a  great  wrong.  I  do  not 
speak  now  of  that  grievous  hindrance  to  the  spread  of  true 
Christianity  which  they,  in  their  ignorance  of  the  realities 
of  Eastern  life,  have  perpetrated  in  so  grossly  misrepresent- 
ing the  life  of  Christ.  How  much  nearer  the  hearts  of  men 
and  women  would  have  been  to-day  to  that  glorious  exam- 
ple if  {)ainters  had  sketched  him  as  he  was,  who  shall  say  ? 
But,  blind  to  reality  and  truth,  they  have  taught,  in  their 
]iictures  of  Eastern  women,  that  grace  is  compatible  with 
sloth ;  that  suppleness  of  body  comes  without  training  or 
exercise ;  that  refined  beauty  can  be  the  partner  of  igno- 
rance and  indolence ;  in  short,  that  every  perfection  of  rorm 
and  face  is  consistent  ivith  an  existence  and  a  diet  of  which 
the  sure  results  are  obesity  and  inanity.  Let  us  have  done 
with  all  such  falsehood.  Let  us  believe  that  figs  will  sooner 
pow  of  thistles  than  the  graces  of  life  of  sensual  and  sordid 
hours.  Another  traitor  is  Mr.  Phillip.  Vainly  have  I 
looked  through  Spain  for  the  originals  of  his  charming  pic- 
tures. The  Spanish  women  are  the  least  educated,  and 
certainly  the  plainest,  in  western  Europe.  I  do  not  care 
to  argue  the  question  of  women's  possible  fitness  for  the 
franchise,  when  I  recall  to  mind  the  venerable  figure  of  one 
of  the  greatest  living  mathematicians  —  Mrs.  Somerville. 
In  every  sphere  of  life  in  which  women  have  been  allowed 
full  scope  and  encouragement  they  have  been  admirably 
successful.  For  literary  brilliance,  now  many  in  this  coun- 
try are  the  equals  of  George  Eliot?  And  where  is  the 
Frenchman  to  be  compared  with  George  Sand,  "  whose 
style,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "  acts  upon  the  nervous  system  like  a 
symphony  of  Haydn  or  Mozart "  ?  The  temple  of  histrionic 
fame  has  been  fairlv  open  to  women,  and  the  queens  of  song 
have  received  in  this  country  lai^er  remuneration  for  their 
labor  than  has  ever  been  given  by  way  of  payment  to  any 
man  in  the  State. 

llie  object  that  I  set  before  myself  is  not  so  much  to 
argue  that  women,  who  are  only  disqualified  by  reason  of 
sex,  ought  to  have  the  political  suffrage ;  for  that  1  regard 
as  a  self-evident  proposition.  I  rather  propose  to  remove 
by  solution  the  hindrances  which  retanl  the  attainment  of 
this  right  I  propose  to  show  those  who  obstruct  this  meas- 
ure that  their  policy  is  not  merely  vain,  but  wasteful ;  and 
I  have  thus  glanced  from  one  phase  to  another  of  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  women  throughout  the  world  with  a  double 
intention.  I  wished  to  show  that  the  progress  of  women 
towards  a  fuller  independence  is  desirable  as  well  as  inevi- 
table. And  when  1  near  it  said  of  any  women  that  they  do 
not  desire  this  advance ;  tliat  thev  would  rather  "  rest  and 
be  thankful ;  "  that  the  path  to  which  others  invite  them  is 
unwomanly  and  "mannish" — of  course  I  am  not  surprised. 
For  niyselt;  I  rather  lose  patience  with  such  arguments.  As 
if  it  were  possible  to  stand  stilL  As  if  these  are  not  the 
invariable  objections  of  women  all  up  the  gamut  of  civilizar 
tion  of  which  1  have  struck  a  few  notes.  In  1867  I  spent  a 
week  in  a  mud-built  town  upon  an  oasis  in  the  Great  Des- 
ert, where  every  householder  walked  with  the  huo^e  key  of 
his  house  —  and  of  his  wives  —  slung  on  his  girdTe.  I  am 
(juite  certain  that  those  women  had  no  desire  for  the  prome- 
nade. I  have  heard  a  Turkish  lady  of  rank  scold  her  hus- 
band because  he  admitted  a  strange  man  to  her  presence 
before  she  had  adjusted  her  face-veil.    'Tis  — 

Custom  that  makes  cowards  of  as  all. 

That  women  are  unfit  for  the  fi-anchise,  and  that  all 
women  do  not  demand  the  franchise,  are  arguments  which 
we  may  now  set  aside.  But  still  I  hear  that  which  the 
Member  of  Edinburgh  University  has  so  happily  summed 
up  as  "  the  old  *  rib '  theory "  ringing  in  my  ears.  The 
objector  to  my  line  of  argument  says,  «  True  it  is  that  the 
j)rogress  of  women  towards  fuller  responsibility  and  fuller 
exercise  of  mental  and  moral  faculties  is  inevitable,  but 
your  chain  of  instances  only  shows  her  condition  relative 
to  that  of  the  man,  and  always  in  subordination  to  the  first- 


bom  of  creation.  The  English  woman  is  up  to  my  level  as 
the  Bedouin  wif^  to  the  standard  of  her  husband.  Yoq 
assert  something  more,  and  that  which  is  unnatural  aad 
wholly  dififerent  from  the  phases  of  this  equal  progress."  I 
am  prepared  to  meet  such  a  line  of  objection.  But  I  iasut 
upon  this :  that  the  measure  of  that  fuller  happiness  whidi 
this  Englishman  thinks  he  has  in  his  married  lite,  the  supe- 
rior joy  which  he  has  in  the  society  of  his  wife  as  compared 
with  Uie  Bedouin,  who  never  regards  women  as  the  mtel- 
lectual  companions  of  men,  is,  whether  he  knows  it  or  not, 
the  degree  of  independence  which  the  woman  has  gained 
from  the  progress  of  that  authority  of  law  which,  as  I  have 
said,  justifies  its  claims  upon  our  allegiance  only  so  far  u  U 
tends  to  equalize  the  subjection  of  all  to  its  behests. 

It  cannot  surprise  us  to  find  that  the  sweetest  part  of  oiir 
lives  is  lost  to  tne  men  of  Stamboul,  who  do  their  courtdiip 
by  hired  voice,  or  to  the  men  of  Spain,  who  pass  so  mncn 
of   it  through  a  second-hand.    Let  men   reflect;    which 
women  are  the  more  attractive  —  the  submissive,  or  those 
who  claim  their  respect  as  of  right?     So  far  as  my  ob6e^ 
vation  goes,  and  so  far  as  I  am  possessed  of  ladies'  confi- 
dence, I  should  be  inclined  to  assert  that  the  latter  have 
ten  admirers  for  one  attracted  by  the  woman  of  slavish  dis- 
position.     Why  in  so  many  cases  is  there  that  painful  con- 
trast between  courtship  and  marriage  —  a  contrast  never  to 
be  observed  in  the  long  continuance  of  the  closest  and 
most  affectionate  friendships  ?     I  say  that  this  decline  of 
happiness  is  at  least  to  some  extent  caused  by  the  further 
decline  from  equality  of  condition.    It  is  with  me  a  firm 
conviction  that  true  love  can  only  co-exist   with  sincere 
respect,  and  that  respect  will  be  very  apt  to  fail  when  it  ii 
required  of  one  who  is  independent,  for  another  in  a  de- 
pendent condition.    Remember,  I  would  say,  that  marriage 
IS  a  deliberate  act,  not  of  purchase  and  sale  of  human 
rights,  but  of  partnership ;  and  just  as  I  believe  that  as 
Englishman  would  find  no  happiness  in  the  society  of  an 
Arab  wife,  so  I  argue  that  the  nearer  her  state  of  legal  and 
political  independence  approaches  to  his  own,  the  greater 
will  be  his  happiness  ana  his  enjoyment  of  her  society.   I 
know  I  am  at  present  occupying  low  ground  ;  I  might  coo- 
tent  myself  with  saying  that  this  enfranchisement  is  a  ri^ht, 
and  therefore  should  be  granted ;  but  I  will  not  for  that 
reason  forbear  from  showing  men  that  their  interest  and 
happiness  are  involved  in  this  progress.     I  will  not  evei 
use  an  argument  so  far  removed  from  selfishness  as  to  speak 
of  children,  though  it  must  be  clear,  I  think,  that  the  edu- 
cation of  the  young  is  at  present  greatly  hampered  by  the 
illiberalltv  of  thought  which  is  so  often  instilled  at  the 
mother's  knee,  and  which  leads  to  so  much  painful  reaction 
in  afler  life.     I  say,  then,  that  if  men  will  strive  to  place 
women  in  a  position  of  equality  before  the  law  with  toem- 
sclves,  and  to  promote  an  education  for  women  equalljr 
fitting,  they  will  be  in  less  danger  of  finding  mairiage  a 
disillusion ;  they  will  be  happier  and  nobler,  and  higher,  as 
those  are  highest  who  most  reverence  their  conscience,  who 
do  to  others  as  they  would  others  should  do  to  them.    Bat 
more  than  this.     Many  men  nowadays  groan  beneath  the 
burden  which  the  follv  and  extravagance  of  their  wives 
brings  upon  them.    To  the  same  cause,  let  me  say,  ui 
parenthesis,  is  owing  the  rapid  disappearance  of  the  prac- 
tice of  polygamy  in  Constantinople.    It  is  in  vain  that  the 
law  of  the  Prophet  allows  four  wives,  when  the  bills  of 
French  milliners  and  of  the  vendors  of  articles  de  P<xnt 
permit  but  one.    The  allusion  is  not  indeed  irrelevant;  for 
just  as  the  irresponsible  extravagance  of  the  women  of 
stamboul  is  helping  to  work  out  a  great  moral  improTement 
in  their  condition,  so  I  believe  the  firivolity  and  extrava- 
gance of  many  women  among  us — the  natural  but  evil 
fruits  of  an  idle  and  aimless  life  —  will  turn  men's  minds  to 
the  necessity  for  giving  women  more  serious  occupations. 
I  have  had  some  opportunities  for  obsen-ing  household  We 
in  every  rank  of  society  in  England,  and  I  venture  to  affirm 
tliat  the  adherents  of  this  movement  for  the  aboUtion  of  the 
political  disabilities  of  women,  would  furnish  a  larger  pn^ 
portion  of  good  houpekeepers  than   any  etjual  class  of 
women  which  could  be  named.     Whatever  is  unequal  in 
the  condition  of  women  relative  to  men,  is  favorable  to 
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kousehold  extrayagance.  Notoriooslj',  the  women  wlioT 
have  always  been  accustomed  to  the  expenditure  of  money, 
are  the  most  frugal  and  the  most  successful  in  their  house- 
keeping. The  objector  to  my  arc^ument  says  that  the  prog- 
ress of  women  is  a  menace  to  his  position  as  head  of  the 
family.  I  say  that  God  only  knows  who  is  the  "  head  "  of 
a  family.  The  true  headship  of  a  family  can  only  be  de- 
termined and  is  only  settled  in  the  same  way  in  which 
leadership  is  adjusted  amon?  men.  Whether  the  wife  be  a 
tyrant  or  a  slave,  tlie  hardships  of  either  position  will  be 
modified  bv  conceding  her  equality  before  the  law.  It  is 
urged  on  the  other  side  that  women  ought  not  to  be  troubled 
vith  politics;  as  if  in  this  London — where  out  of  seven 
times  the  number  of  male  voters,  not  one  in  a  thousand  de- 
votes a  single  hour  in  the  year  to  his  electoral  duties  —  not 
merely  the  whole  of  the  female  voters,  but  every  woman 
l)esides,  would  give  themselves  up  to  political  discussion. 
Finally,  driven  to  his  intrenchments,  my  objector  says  that 
the  possession  of  the  franchise  would  be  contrary  to 
women's  natural  position,  by  which  he  is  supposed  to  indi- 
cate in  a  vague  and  mysterious  way,  that  the  Creator 
specially  formed  women  with  reference  to  their  perpetual 
exclusion  from  voting  at  parliamentary  elections ;  and  he 
presumes  to  think  that  what  God  has  made,  he  or  I  can 
assist  in  unmaking ;  for  he  says  that  the  concession  of  the 
suffrage  will  unsex  women.  Does  he  suppose,  then,  that 
women  are  sexed  by  these  disabilities  —  these  unjust  laws  — 
which  are  continually  breaking  from  their  limbs  like  rotton 
thongs  ?  By  the  grace  of  God,  let  us  get  to  a  more  whole- 
some'doctrine  than  this.  I  would  rather  argue  that  because 
the  sex  and  disposition  of  men  and  women  are  providen- 
tially ordained,  we  should  not  dare  to  put  upon  them  unequal 
laws ;  that  we  might  be  quite  sure  that  under  a  regime  of 
equal  laws  they  could  not  be  unsexed ;  that  the  divine 
teaching  strictly  enjoined^  us  to  this  end.  I  find  the  truth 
of  Christianity  nowhere  more  convincing  of  its  everlasting 
character  than  in  its  ignorance  of  sex.  Mahometanism  is 
CToss  and  hateful,  and  falling  before  the  pure  light  of 
Christ's  doctrine,  because  Islam  is  advancing  beyond  its 
morality  —  because  it  is  pervaded  with  the  idea  of  sex. 
**  VYhat  God  hath  joined  together  let  not  man  put  asunder." 
He  has  given  to  woman  intelligence  and  judgment,  love  of 
justice  and  of  liberty,  as  to  man ;  the  human  laws  which 
are  supposed  natural  to  her  position,  have,  through  a  long 
comrse  of  ages,  rent  asunder  these  qualities  from  their  prop- 
er concord. 

I  have  dealt  with  the  man's  objections;  I  wish  now  to 
speak  briefly  of  the  woman's  reasons  for  this   demand. 
Lately  I  heard  a  man — a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  the  father 
of  children,  the  husband  of  a  good,  virtuous,  and  intelligent 
wife — say,  in  objecting  to  women's  suffrage :  "  Why  should 
this  talk  be  made  about  women  ?     They  have  nothing  to 
complain  of."    I  replied   to  him:   "Put  yourself  in  her 
pUck"    I  took  ihi^  liberty  of  speaking  of*^  his  wife,  with 
whom  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  long  acquaintance.    I 
said :  "  She  loves  your  children  with  an  affection  that  we 
men  can  hardly  estimate ;  from  early  training  and  convic- 
tion of  principle,  the  strongest  sentiment  of  her  mind,  next 
to'affection  for  yourself  and  your  children,  is  towards  the 
Protectant  religion.     Yet  it  will  not  be  illegal  for  you  to 
leave  to  the  sole  guardianship  of  your  Irish  Koman  Catho- 
lic cook  the  education  and  care  of  your  children,  without 
any  regard  for  her  agony  of  heart  and  mind.     If  her  uncle 
were  to  die  to-morrow,  and  his  fortune  should  fall  to  her, 
yon  may  bequeath  every  shilling  of  it  to  purposes  the  most 
abhorrent  to  her  conscience ;  she  may  not  attempt  to  earn 
her  livelihood  without  your  permbsion ;  if  you  strike  her, 
and  she  flies  to  my  house  for  shelter,  you*  can  force  her 
home  again  and  asfain ;  if  you  starve  her,  she  has  no  direct 
claim  at  law  against  yourself,  and  even  the  Poor  Law  may 
refuse  her  dying  appeal  for  help.     A  few  years  ago,  and 
bat  for  dotation  of^tne  same  sort  as  that  you  now  comdemn, 
her  condition  before  the  law  Would  have  been  greatly  more 
oebased.    If  you  wished  to  disgrace  her  name,  you  could 
bring  an  action  for  alleged  damages  sustained  by  her  dis- 
honor ;  no  evidence  of  vice  or  profligacy  on  your  part  would 
then  have  given  her  claim  to  be  divorced ;   while,  on  the 


other  hand,  you  could  immediately  have  obtained  a  divorce 
upon  proof  of  her  infidelity.  Then,  her  brains  and  fingers 
would  have  been  yours;  if  she  earned  money,  she  could 
not  own  it;  you  could  take  from  her  any  fruit  of  her  labor." 
Women  were,  up  to  the  passing  of  the  Divorce  and  the 
Married  Women's  Property  Acts,  to  a  certain  extent  in  a 
worse  position  than  any  Cuban  slave,  for  the  latter  can 
sometimes  purchase  his  freedom.  Said  I  to  my  friend: 
*•  If  you  care  nothing  for  your  political  privileges ;  if  you 
care  nothing  for  your  parental  privileges*;  if  you  do  not 
value  the  advantages  which,  because  you  are  a  man,  and 
for  no  other  nor  better  reason,  you  have  enjoyed  through 
liie,  in  the  way  of  public  school  or  university  career,  and  in 
all  the  power  to  choose  for  yourself  both  a  career  in  life 
and  the  woman  you  loved  to  be  your  wife  — you  are  a  pol- 
troon ;  and  if  you  cannot  promise  that  those  unjust  laws 
which  I  have  indicated  as  yet  existing  with  regard  to  wo- 
men shall  so  far  as  your  power  extends  be  at  once  set  aside, 
then  you  are  bound,  if  you  wish  to  escape  the  suspicion  of 
roguery,  to  allow  and  to  assist  the  women  to  help  them- 
selves. If  I  have  expressed  any  contempt  for  those  who 
retard  the  passing  of  the  Women's  Disabilities  Bill,  it  is 
owing  to  the  recollection  of  their  frequent  defeat  The  Di- 
vorce Law  may  not  yet  be  perfect,  but  when  it  was  shocking 
and  shameful  m  its  injustice  there  were  scores  of  lords  and 
gentlemen  to  assert  its  excellence.  Mr.  Gladstone  then 
enunciated  a  grand  doctrine,  to  which,  however,  he  now 
seems  rather  weak-kneed  in  his  allegiance.  He  said: 
"  When  the  gospel  came  into  the  world,  woman  was  ele- 
vated to  an  equality  with  her  stronger  companion."  Well 
might  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton  write  bitterly  of  this  speech : 
'*  The  only  text  on  the  subject  acknowledged  by  Parliament 
is  the  Old  Testament  text,  '<  And  he  shall  rule  over  her." 
we  keep  the  doctrine  of  the  fall,  not  of  the  redemption.' ' 

Can  women  trust  their  interest  to  others?  It  would 
seem  not.  Were  it  not  for  agitation  such  as  that  which 
has  now  compelled  attention,  every  employment  but  the 
most  menial  would  be  closed  to  women.  Tne  proper  edu- 
cation of  girls  is  at  least  as  important  as  that  of  boys,  see- 
ing that  to  women  the  education  of  all  is  committed,  at 
least  during  tender  years ;  but  all  the  public  endowments 
have  been  made  or  wrested  to  the  boys.  Surely  no  one 
who  has  given  fair  attention  to  the  subject  would  pretend 
to  say  that  the  interests  of  women  receive  even  decent  rcr 
gard  in  the  Legislature ;  and  who  can  measure  the  disre- 
spect which  their  disability  entails  ?  Miss  Burdett  Coutts 
was  a  person  oflen  referred  to  as  one  who  had  some  claims 
to  the  franchise.  I  think  her  present  disability  is  even 
more  marked.  She  is  a  baroness ;  she  has  provided  bishops 
with  endowments ;  she  has  made  regal  gifts,  not  to  London 
only,  but  to  other  towns ;  yet  she  is  far  more  removed  now, 
in  her  exaltation,  from  the  political  privileges  of  men  of 
the  caste  into  the  borders  of  which  she  has  consented  to 
step,  than  when  she  adorned  the  simple,  tie  tnily  £nalish, 
ana  respectable  title  of  '^Miss."  All  her  virtues,  all  her 
wealth,  and  no  further  accession  of  rank  can  qualify  her 
for  the  privilege  which  would  come  of  right  to  any  one  of 
her  peers,  were  he  ever  so  incapable,  drunken,  or  profligate. 
See  now  the  unjust  principle  has  ruled  even  in  the  highest 
places  1  The  same  gifled  lady  who  has  written  of  Queen 
Victoria  as  *'  the  only  woman  in  England  who  cannot  suffer 
wrong,"  has  placed  on  record  in  this  burning  sentence  the 
different  measure  which  has  been  meted  out  to  sinful  kin^s 
and  erring  queens.  "  We  trace,"  she  says,  "  the  inconti- 
nence of  the  former  by  successive  creations  in  the  peerage ; 
the  faults  of  the  latter  by  records  of  imprisonment  and 
death  on  the  scaffold." 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  women  should  patiently  endure 
these  legal  wrongs,  nor  rest  contented  when  good  men  — 
better  than  the  laws  they  do  not  lifl  their  finger  to  alter  — 
say :  *'  Yes ;  it  is  bad  that  a  woman  can  have  no  property  in 
her  child  except  it  be  illegitimate,  but  then,  you  know,  no- 
body leaves  them  to  the  law."  We  know  that  the  truth  is 
otherwise ;  cases  are  oflen  published  which  show  that  women 
are  left  to  the  cruel  operation  of  unjust  laws.  But  indeed 
men  might  iust  as  well  take  credit  for  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
fall  under  the  law  against  murder.    The  cardinal  fault  of 
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many  laws  relating  to  women  is  that  they  operate  precisely  * 
in  contradiction  of  the  principle  wmch  we  have  said 
justifies  the  authority  of  law  —  mey  oppress  the  weak  for 
the  benefit  of  the  strong.  Do  you  want  more  proof  ?  Look, 
then,  at  the  shocking  law  relative  to  seduction,  the  punish- 
ment for  which  is  usually  awarded  in  an  action  bv  one  man 
against  another,  to  determine  the  charge  which  he  shall 
make  for  "  loss  of  services,"  as  the  cruel  wrong  is  called. 
How  many  a  poor  unhappy,  fallen  mother,  whose  child  is 
her  own  —  and  her  shame  —  is  at  this  moment  half-starving 
upon  the  pittance  which  the  law  demands  from  the  father, 
wno  may  be,  and  is  often  under  such  circumstances,  living  lux- 
uriously I  It  would  be  mauvais  ton  for  them  to  complain,  but  I 
confess  that  any  one  in  the  society  of  high-bom  dames  may 
well  be  penetrated  with  sympathy  for  their  peculiar  wrongs. 
In  the  middle  class,  that  which  people  have  is  generally 
their  own;  but,  although  there  is  scarcely  a  nobleman  who 
is  any  thing  more  than  the  life-tenant  of  his  estate,  that  is 
a  position  of  dignity  compared  with  the  lot  of  a  dress-loving 
duchess  or  countess,  whose  jewels  —  like  a  livery  to  which 
she  is  no  longer  entitled — wiU  be  stripped  from  her  at  her 
husband's  death.  It  is  a  wonder  the  dowagers  have  never 
yet  had  the  strength  of  mind  to  stand  upnght  when  their 
Juggernaut,  Primogeniture,  passes  by. 

Women  have,  then,  abunoant  reason  to  demand  the  suf- 
frage ;  while,  until  much  is  altered  by  their  own  exertions 
in  their  favor,  thev  have  little  means  or  allurements  to  quali- 
fy themselves  for  the  best  use  of  enfranchisement.  It  is  to  me 
amazing  how,  without  any  of  the  baits  and  stimulants  which 
cheer  men  on  in  their  mental  labor,  women  do  in  so  great 
numbers  display  a  love  for  higher  education.  Many  of 
these  ladies  study,  without  hope  of  appreciation  or  external 
reward,  a  self-sacrifice  which  no  man  makes,  and  the  extent  of 
which  no  man  can  fully  conceive.  In  fact,  whether  we  re- 
gard women  as  weak  or  strong,  their  claim  to  the  suf- 
frage is  valid.  If  they  are  weak,  they  need  representation, 
for  the  history  of  every  country  and  the  existing  state  of  our 
law  prove  that  only  those  who  are  directly  represented  get 
their  rights ;  if  they  are  strong,  the  country  cannot  afford  to 
legislate  with  one  arm.  "  Let  male  indignation,"  writes  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Norton, "  be  appeased  by  the  thought  that  for  one 
*  strong-minded  woman ' —  one  womstn  strong-hearted  enough 
to  bear  ridicule,  and  intelligent  enough  to  argue  —  a  hundred 
at  least  are  sitting,  feebly  weeping,  by  lone  firesides,  or  writing 
quires  of  letters  to  brothers  and  friends,  to  *  see  tiiem  right- 
ed,' without  the  smallest  inkling  of  comprehension  of  any 
law  whatever  except  that  law  of  necessity  which  compels 
them  to  suffer  1 " 

Lastly,  I  assert  that  the  political  enfranchisement  of  wo- 
men should  be  demanded  in  the  interests  of  the  community 
—  for  the  advantage  of  both  sexes.  But  let  us  for  a  moment 
refer  to  the  position  of  the  question  in  America.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  its  acceptance  is  retarded  in  this  country  to 
some  extent  by  the  slow  progress  which  it  makes  in  the 
United  States.  Timid  people  think  that  if  the  go-ahead 
Republic  of  the  West  halts  m  the  political  enfranchisement 
of  women,  how  much  more  should  a  kingdom  of  ancient 
lines  and  institutions,  ^wn  old  under  a  one-sexed  suffrage, 
consider  its  ways.  It  is  remarked,  to  the  prejudice  of  this 
movement  in  England,  that  on  the  other  swe  of  the  Atlan- 
tic no  leading  statesman  has  adopted  the  cause.  But  it  is 
easy  to  perceive  that  the  question  has  a  very  different  as- 
pect in  a  country  governed  by  universal  suffrage,  and  a 
country  like  our  own,  where  the  right  of  voting  is  the  ap- 
panage of  residential  qualification.  In  the  United  States 
the  question  is  one  of  doubling  the  electoral  body ;  here  it 
is  a  question  of  adding  one-seventh  to  the  electing  repre- 
sentatives of  t^e  whole  people.  I  am  profoundly  convinced 
that  the  concession  may  be  safely,  should  be  quickly,  made. 
It  cannot  be  for  the  interest  of  the  community  that  we 
should  retain  disabilities  in  the  statute-book  which  dis- 
courage one-half  the  people  from  the  exercise  of  their  in- 
tellectual faculties,  and  that  half  acknowledged  to  be  the 
more  liberally  endowed  with  some  of  the  most  valuable 
qualifications.  Mr.  Mill  asserts  that  <*  with  equality  of  ex- 
perience and  of  general  faculties,  a  woman  usually  sees 
much  more  than  a  man  of  what  ia  immediatoly  before  her." 


He  candidly  admits  the  tendency  of  women  "  to  build  o▼e^ 
hasty  generalizations ; "  but  '<  the  corrective  to  this  defect 
is  access  to  the  experience  of  the  human  race.  A  woman's 
mistakes  are  those  of  a  clever,  self-educated  man,  who  oftoi 
sees  what  men  trained  in  routine  do  not  see,  but  fails  mlo 
errors  for  want  of  knowing  things  which  have  long  been 
known."  Is  it  no  great  loss,  no  crime,  to  relegate  to  MtoI- 
ity  and  fashion,  to  the  unproductive  consumption  of  the 
world's  wealth,  such  abilities  as  these  ?  Does  not  om-  le^ii- 
lation  show  in  a  thousand  ways,  and  with  ever-increasixig 
force,  the  waste  and  injury  which  the  community  sottsins 
for  want  of  female  co-operation  ?  Not  only  is  this  country 
distinffuished  above  all  the  great  powers  of  Europe  for  tlie 
harsh  injustice  of  its  laws  in  their  relation  to  the  rights  of 
women,  as  touching  their  persons,  their  children,  thdr 
property,  and  their  homes,  but  it  is  the  one  in  which  Uie 
bulk  of  the  people  have  the  least  comfort,  together  with  ths 
largest  abihty  to  make  themselves  comfortable.  As  com- 
pared with  the  poor  of  other  oountri^,  the  English  peofde 
know  nothing  of  economy  in  their  homes.  We  are  fiuned 
for  a  high  rate  of  infant  mortality.  Paupers  swarm  in  the 
streets  of  the  richest  cities  in  the  world ;  now  and  then  thej 
die  of  starvation ;  the  Poor  Law  is  always  breaking  down 
and  being  set  up  again  by  a  sham  process  termed  official 
inquiry ;  the  Marriage  Law  is  in  confusion  ;  the  Hanied 
Women's  Property  Law  is  in  a  muddle ;  we  are  going  to 
legislate  on  the  drink  question  without  the  assistance  of 
those  who  suffer  most  in  body  and  soul  finom  the  Englidi 
pla^e  of  drunkenness ;  the  Church  and  Education  are 
both  questions  of  the  hour.  All  these,  and  a  hundred  other 
matters  essentially  important  to  women,  as  well  as  to  men, 
will  soon  be  submitted  to  the  ordeal  of  a  general  electioii. 
I  believe  it  will  be  weU  for  the  country  if  women  have  a 
voice  in  the  national  veldict.  I  am  not  one  of  ^ose — as 
I  think  somewhat  impious  —  persons  who  are  ready,  as  they 
term  it,  to  trace  the  purpose  of  God  in  every  affair ;  bat  I 
confess  that  I  am  unable  to  comprehend  the  religion  of 
those  men  who,  believing  that  women  are  of  equal  value  is 
the  sight  of  Grod,  are  yet  resolved  to  take  for  thenuelTea 
the  government  of  the  world,  and  leave  subjection  for  the 
other  half  of  the  community.  Such  stand  self-condemned 
by  the  remorseless  law  of  progress,  which  teaches  loud  and 
louder  to  every  succeeding  generation  that  man  grovs 
higher  and  nearer  to  God  in  proportion  as  he  ceases  from 
violence,  and  learns  to  love  justice.  The  pre-eminence  of 
mere  physical  strength  in  man  has  passed  away.  The  age 
of  warriors  was  succeeded  by  the  age  of  generals,  when,  as 
Macaulay  says,  **  among  the  nundred  and  twenty  thousand 
soldiers  who  were  maruialled  round  Neerwinden  under  all 
the  standards  of  western  Europe,  the  two  feeblest  in  bodj 
were  the  hunchbacked  dwarf  im>  urged  forward  the  fieiy 
onset  of  France,  and  the  asthmatic  skeleton  who  covered 
the  slow  retreat  of  England."  Brute  force  among  men  has 
ceased  to  reign.  Men  are  now  asked  to  make  yet  another 
advance  — to  be  victorious  over  themselves.  And  though, 
as  I  have  said,  I  do  not  profess  to  a  knowledge  of  the  ways 
of  Providence,  yet  I  will  contend  with  Mr.  Gladstone  that 
the  teaching  of  the  gospel  implies  the  elevation  of  woman 
to  an  equality  with  her  stronger  companion,  and  my  re^&on 
forbids  me  to  doubt  that  in  every  duty  of  life  in  which  co- 
operation is  possible,  the  work  of  the  world  will  be  best  ac- 
complished by  the  united  efforts  of  men  and  women. 


THE  BOYHOOD  OF  CHARLES  LAMB. 

Thebe  is  one  picture  of  Charles  Lamb  and  his  sister, 
which,  though  rudely  painted,  has  a  significant  and  almost 
affecting  interest.  The  two  old-fashioned  figures  are 
grouped  together :  Lamb  seated,  his  sister  standing,  h<er 
hand  restins  on  the  back  of  his  chair.  Both  heads  are  dis- 
proportionately  large  for  the  figures,  and  those  who  dm 
not  know  for  whom  the  picture  was  intended  could  hardly 
resist  smiling  at  the  grotesque  fiilled  cap  and  curls — tli^e 
housekeeper^ike  attitude  of  the  female  figure.  But  to  aor 
one  familiar  with  the  story  of  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb 
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Uiese  primitive  portraits  will  have  an  almost  painiul  inter- 
est ;  and  in  these  two  faces,  now  composed  to  the  conven- 
tional earnestness  of  the  sitter,  will  nnd  an  inexpressible 
sweetness  and  goodness,  combined  with  a  fiense  of  patience, 
of  strained,  long-enduring  suffering ;    of  quiet  simplicity, 
which  imparts  dignity  to  the  mob-cap  and  mean  shawl,  to  the 
ill-cut  coat  and  spare  small-clothes.  This  union  of  quaintness, 
simplicity,  misery,  and  affection,  made  up,  indeea,  the  sum 
of  their  lives  —  the  old  fashion  of  the  garments  standing  for 
an  antique  wit  and  *'  New-Testament  plainness "  that  has 
not  been,  for  two  centuries  at  least,  surpassed :  the  union 
of  brother  and  sister,  one  that  for  self-sacrifice  and  devotion 
is  eaually  unrivalled ;  while  the  sorrow  is  of  a  shape  that 
would  have  furnished  Marlow  with  the  most  awful  and  hid- 
eous of  domestic  tragedies.     A  mother  slaughtered  in  a 
parozym  of  madness,  a  father's  life  attempted,  —  the  insanity  . 
recurring,  impending,  with  a  fearful  regularity,  —  and  one 
fine-strunc^,  sensitive  nature  taking  the  whole  burden  on  it- 
self,—  fighting  a  desperate  battle  for  hope,  subsistence,  and 
life  itself,  —  with  the  one  end  of  soothing  with  the  kindliest 
deception,  warding  off  the  fatal  recurrence  with  incessant 
toil ;  laboring,  earning,  cultivating  reading  and  wit,  to  that 
one  holy  end  ;  yet  all  the  time  having  to  do  battle  with  the 
pivate  weaknesses  of  his  own  highly-strung  and  imperfect- 
ly balanced  mind.    This  struggle,  carried  on  gallantly,  and 
well-nigh  successfully,  to  the  end,  furnishes  a  picture  of  hu- 
man tragedy  the  like  of  which  has  not  been  heard  of.     Such 
a  one  almost  deserves  the  title  of  *'  hero ; "  and  when  it  is 
told  that  he  was  the  truest  of  friends,  the  most  entertaining 
acquaintance,  the  wittiest  and  fancifullcst  of  writers,  the 
mate  and  equal  of  great  intellects,  the  airiest  and  gayest  of 
letter-writers,  and  yet  all  this  while  had  a  domestic  sword 
of  Damocles  hung  over  his  head  at  home ;  when,  moreover, 
his  life  was  bound  up  with  that  of  all  the  leading  writers 
and  wits  of  his  time,  tne  picture  becomes  one  of  extraordi- 
nary unique  interest.     Tragic  horror  and  the  most  agree- 
able comedy  were  never  so  mysteriously  compounded,  and 
the  mixture  has  the  strangest  interest,  and  even  fascination, 
in  the  world.     But  it  is  as  the  study  of  a  noble  character, 
not  without  weaknesses,  that  the  life  of  Charles  Lamb  will 
be  found  of  extraordinary  interest.    But  there  is  yet  anoth- 
er view.    In  every  one's  life,  even  in  that  of  the  most  ordi- 
nary natures,  there  is  a  series  of  impressions,  belonging  to 
infiuicy,  childhood,  manhood ;   to  school-days,  love,  books, 
which  to  many  are  almost  impalpable,  and  to  men  may  seem 
trivial,  but  which,  when  recovered  by  the  hand  of  a  master, 
becomes  poeticaL     They  are  then  recognized  as  common 
property,  and  according  as  the  art  with  which  they  are  pre- 
ttnted  IS  more  exquisite,  are  more  precious,  they  form  part 
of  the  public  stock  of  harmless  pleasure.     Lamb  is  thus  a 
signal  benefactor,  and  in  giving  us  his  own  impressions,  has 
but  given  us  back  part  of  our  own,*or  something  nearly  akin 
to  our  own.     A  life  of  Lamb  that  would  fully  bring  out  all 
these  elements  —  the  tragic,  the  comic  side,  and  their  more 
f^erally  human  elements  —  would  not  trench  upon  what 
has  been  done  by  Sir  Thomas  N.  Talfourd  long  ago,  and 
more  recently  by  Barry  Cornwall.    All  that  has  been  done 
has  been  a  little  too  shadowy.    Both  were  personal  friends, 
and  for  many  reasons  wrote  under  restraint.     The  former, 
indeed,  confesses  that  he  did  little  more  than  pi^esent  the 
letters  of  Lamb,  united  by  a  thread  of  comment,  though  this 
Ib  far  too  modest  a  description  of  what  is  almost  a  classical 
book.    But  the  effect  left,  after  reading  the  ''  Life  and  Let- 
ten,"  and  <<  Final  Memorials,"  which  goes  back  over  the 
lame  ground,  is  naturally  confusing.    Mr.  Proctor's  book  is 
▼eiy  snort,  and  more  in  the  nature  of  an  essay,  but  has  the 
nterit  of  being  an  account  by  one  who  was  a  dear  and  inti- 
inate  friend  of  Lamb's.     But  the  truth  is,  Lamb  will  be 
wond  to  be  his  own  best  biographer. 

The  pleasant  gardens  of  the  Temple,  whose  quiet  and  sol- 
itude owed  half  their  charm  to  the  sudden  and  piquant 
^^ge  fipom  the  din  and  population  of  Fleet  Street,  have  of- 
1^  been  celebrated  by  poets  and  contemplative  essayists. 
Jhe  old-fashioned  courts,  straggling  passages,  cheerful, 
"  liberal-looking "  squares,  ancient  halls,  bright  grass,  and 
gay  flowers,  even  now  affcict  the  stranger  with  a  curious  sur- 
pnse  and  satisfaction  which  no  other  town  Bight  can  afford 


him.  ^  Lideed,  it  is  the  most  elegant  spot  in  the  Metrop- 
olis." But  the  old,  almost  monastic  air  of  retreat  has  passed 
away.  Stiff,  massive  buildings  rise  awkwardly  in  confined 
spaces.  "  Many  a  heavy  load  on  the  earth  "  —  the  grass  has 
given  place  to  gravel.  There  is  an  open  publicity.  The 
sapient  '^  trouble  tombs  "  and  restorers  have  been  at  work. 
Above  all,  the  quiet  retirement  of  the  terrace  overhanging 
the  river,  where  the  lawyers  could  walk  of  a  summer's  even- 
ing,—  Uie  Thames  being  then  to  the  gardens  as  a  private 
stream, —  has  gone  forever,  the  great  public  thoroughfare 
on  the  embankment  interposing  below.  Swept  thus,  north 
and  south,  by  two  great  roads,  its  old,  dreamy  privacy  b  a 
thin^  of  the  past ;  and  Lamb's  description  of  the  Temple  in 
his  time  has  an  additional  value,  in  marking  the  prodigious 
transformation  always  going  on  in  London. 

Charles  Lamb  was  born  and  passed  the  first  seven  years 
of  his  life  in  the  Temple.  His  eariiest  recollections  were  of 
this  quiet  sanctuary,  the  tranquil  solitude,  the  gray,  old 
buildings,  and  the  awful  benchers  —  the  dignitaries  of  the 
place  taking  their  promenade  on  the  terrace  by  the  river  — 
*'  their  air  and  dress  asserted  the  parade."  He  recalled 
Coventry,  the  square-faced,  massive  bencher,  whose  tread 
was  elephantine,  and  growl  the  terror  of  children ;  Daines 
Barrington,  who  wished  the  gardener  to  poison  the  spar- 
rows; me  meagre  Twopenny,  and  AVharry,  with  the  singu- 
lar gait,  of  three  steps  and  a  jump  regularly  succeeding ; 
Mingay,  with  the  iron  hook  for  a  hand ;  and  Baron  Maseres, 
who  still  wore  the  costume  of  George  the  Second's  day. 
The  little  Elia  gazed  wistfully  at  these  OTcat  beings,  who, 
their  hands  behind  them,  solemnly  patrolled  their  terrace. 

Among  them,  however,  was  Mr.  Samuel  Salt,  who  for  him 
had  most  interest,  as  being  his  father's  patron.  These  fig- 
ures suit  excellently  with  the  old-fashioned  background. 
Salt  was  a  grave,  gentle  being,  of  absent  habits,  and  pos- 
sessing little  law,  though  he  had  the  reputation  of  knowl- 
edge. He  was  a  stately  and  benevolent  man,  with  a  fine 
face  and  person,  which  nad  inspired  a  hopeless  attachment 
in  the  bosom  of  a  constant  spinster.  It  does  seem  to  have 
been  known  to  the  Christ's  Hospital  boy  that  his  patron 
made  one  of  the  scanty  mourners  tliat  attended  the  wretched 
obsequies  of  Sterne.  But  it  seems  to  fall  in  with  his  char- 
acter ;  and  his  absent  remark  at  the  window  when  cautioned 
on  die  subject  of  Miss  Blandy's  execution,  would  deserve  a 
place  in  "  Tristram  Shandy." 

To  the  service  of  this  bencher  was  attached  Lamb's 
father,  originally  a  law  clerk  or  **  scrivener,"  but  from  attach- 
ment and  service  becoming  Mr.  Salt's  "  clerk,  good  servant, 
his  dresser,  his  friend,  his  flapper,  his  guide,  his  stop-watch, 
auditor,  treasurer."  AVhen  a  case  for  advice  and  opinion 
was  sent  in,  the  bencher  handed  it  over  to  his  man,  with 
some  instructions,  who,  by  "the  light  of  natural  under- 
standing, would  despatch  it  out  of  hand."  Such  light, 
however  abundant,  would  not  be  of  much  profit  without 
some  technical  knowledge  at  least,  and  though  the  office  of 
articled  clerk  might  not  have  been  then  so  formally  consti- 
tuted as  now,  a  mere  "  valet,"  as  John  Lamb  has  been  de- 
scribed to  have  been,  could  hardly  have  been  competent  to 
give  such  substantial  aid  to  a  counsel  in  good  practice.  The 
description  of  this  useful  assistant  shows  gifts  and  training 
not  usually  found  in  a  mere  body-servant.  He  had  come  up 
a  mere  lad  from  Lincolnshire,  and  later  would  tell  his  son 
of  the  weary  tramping  across  the  fens,  where  one  mile  was 
as  good  as  four  elsewhere;  where  the  nearest  village  was 
seven  miles  away,  and  the  church  was  sometimes  visited  oa 
a  fine,  diy  Sunday,  "just  to  see  how  goodness  thrived,"  as 
the  worshipper  would  say  in  a  quaint  phrase  worthy  of  his 
son.  He  would  tell  how  his  mother  had  wept  at  parting 
with  him  —  tears  which  were  changed  into  those  of  joy  and 
pride  when,  aJFter  a  few  years,  he  presented  himself  in  his 
smart  new  livery,  having  gone  down  to  pay  her  a  visit. 
This  son  dwells  fondly  on  his  virtues  and  accomplishments. 
"  He  was  a  man,"  he  says,  "  of  an  incorruptible  and  losing 
honesty.  A  good  fellow  withal,  and  would  strike  in  the 
cause  of  the  oppressed.  He  never  considered  ineoualities 
in  calculating  the  number  of  his  opponents.  He  once 
wrested  a  sword  out  of  the  hands  of  a  man  of  quality  that 
had  drawn  upon  him,  and  pummelled  him  severely 'with  the 
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hilt  9f  it.  The  swordsman  had  offered  insult  to  a  female, 
an  occasion  upon  which  no  odds  a<;ainst  him  would  have 
prevented  the  interference  of  Lovell.  He  would  stand  the 
next  day  bare-headed  to  the  same  person,  modestly  to  ex- 
cuse his  interference,  for  Lovell  never  forgot  where  some- 
thing better  was  not  concerned.  Lovell  was  the  liveliest 
little  fellow  breathing;  had  a  face  as  ^ay  as  Garrick's, 
whom  he  was  said  greatly  to  resemble  (I  have  a  portrait 
of  him,  which  confirms  it)  ;  possessed  a  fine  turn  for 
humorous  poetry — next  !o  Swill  and  Prior;  moulded 
heads  in  clay  or  plaster  of  Paris  to  admiration  by  the  dint 
of  natural  genius  merely ;  turned  cribbag^boards  and  such 
small  cabinet  toys  to  perfection ;  took  a  hand  at  quadrille 
or  bowls  with  equal  facility ;  made  punch  better  than  any 
man  of  his  degree  in  England ;  had  the  merriest  quips  and 
conceits ;  and  was  altogether  as  brimful  of  rogueries  and 
inventions  as  you  could  desire.  He  was  a  brotlier  of  the 
angle,  moreover,  and  just  such  a  free,  heartv,  honest  com- 
panion as  Mr.  Izaak  Walton  would  have  chosen  to  go  a 
fishing  with."  There  is  nothing  more  delicate  or  more 
graphic  than  this  in  the  Essays  of  Elia.  The  conception 
of  airy  vivacity  is  helped  by  the  introduction  of  Garrick, 
the  likeness  to  whom  is  more  th:in  confirmed  by  the  engrav- 
ing given  in  Mr.  Proctor's  volume.  The  fine  turn  for  hu- 
morous poetry,  which  filial  admiration  placed  "  next  to 
Swift  and  Prior,"  is  represented  by  a  thin  quarto  volume 
of  poems,  published  by  request  of  friends,  anci  by  desire  of 
a  benefit  society,  and  which  contained  verses,  like  Dods- 
ley's  "Muse  in  Livery,"  descriptive  of  what  he  had  ob- 
served in  his  profession. 

He  was  considerably  older  than  his  wife,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Elizabeth  Field.  She  was  the  daughter  of  "  a 
Bruton  who  had  married  a  Field,"  and  came  from  near 
Ware,  in  Hertfordsliire.  She  was  in  the  family  of  the 
Wards,  at  their  old  seat  Blakesware,  and  lived  and  died 
there  as  housekeeper. 

Mrs.  Lamb  was  considered  to  resemble  Mrs.  Siddons  in 
an  extraordinary  degree.  So,  with  parents  resembling  such 
great  artists,  the  son  might  fairly  expect  to  inherit  a  strong 
dramatic  taste.  Both  were  gay  and  fond  of  amusement. 
They  were  established  in  Crown-oflice  Row,  a  lieavy  row 
of  buildings  in  the  Inner  Temple,  facing  the  river,  which 
has  since  been  rebuilt,  where  Mr.  Salt,  the  bencher,  also 
lived.  There  his  three  children  were  born.  John,  the 
eldest,  in  1 763 ;  Mary,  two  years  later ;  and  Charles,  the 
youngest  and  most  celebrated,  on  Feb.  10,  1775. 

He  was  a  sensitive  child  with  a  delicate  temper,  which 
seems  to  have  been  misunderstood  or  neglected  by  his  gay 
parents.  The  eldest  was  the  mother's  favorite.  "They 
loved  pleasure,  and  parties,  and  visiting ;  but  as  they  found 
the  tenor  of  my  mind  to  be  quite  opposite,  they  gave  them- 
selves little  trouble  about  me,  but  on  such  occasions  lefc  me 
to  my  choice,  which  was  much  oftener  to  stay  at  home,  and 
indulge  myself  in  my  solitude,  than  join  in  their  rambling 
visits."  The  picture  indeed  of  what  was  to  be  this  bnely 
childhood,  and  its  results  on  the  literary  character  of  the 
man  —  future  Elia — finds  a  curious  parallel  in  the  re- 
cently published  life  of  Charles  Dickens,  out  of  the  very 
wretchedness  of  whose  childhood  seems  to  have  been  de- 
veloped the  whole  wealth  and  coloring  of  his  special  power 
and  humor.  It  is  not  that  the  mere  vivid  description  and 
recollection  of  childish  events  make  a  substantial  part  of 
their  writing,  but  that  the  unnaturally  acute  observation  of 
men  and  things  during  those  early  days  of  desertion  en- 
forced a  concentration  of  ideas  and  an  early  vigor.  The 
child's  view  is  purer,  is  undisturbed  by  the  hackneyed  as- 
sociations of  the  world ;  and  when  its  mind,  as  was  the  case 
with  Dickens  and  Lamb,  is  isolated,  driven  in  on  itself  by 
neglect,  these  impressions  are  burnt  in  as  it  were,  grow  up 
as  the  child  grows  up,  and  color  all  its  maturest  years. 
That  this  was  the  case  with  Dickens,  has  been  shown  in  the 
recently-published  account  of  his  life,  where  it  became  un- 
expectedly disclosed  to  the  world  that  the  almost  tragic  soli- 
tude and  misery  of  his  childish  years,  became  not  only  the 
foundation  of  his  style,  but  the  treasury  on  which  he  drew 
for  his  characters  and  description.  The  early  recollections 
of  both  writers,  when  put  side  by  side,  have  the  strongest 


similarity  — the  same  airy,  dainty  touch,  the  same  ^e?e^ 
ence  and  earnestness  of  treatment  which   elevates  what 
might  seem  trivial  into  dignity.    Nor  can  the  likeness  be 
considered  the  result  of  an  unconscious  imitation  by  the 
latter  writer :    it  was  the  cruel  probation  that  made  the 
early  years  of  both  the  most  important,  and  left  an  impres- 
sion on  the  rest  of  their  lives  that  never  wore  out.    He  him- 
self, indeed,  later,  shadowed  forth  this  theory,  showincr  that 
he  was  conscious  of  this  mysterious  force — of  this  old 
power:     "In  the  heart  of  childhood  there  i^ill   forever 
spring  up  a  well  of  innocent,  of  wholesome  superstition; 
the  seeds  of  exacrsjeration  will  be  busy  there,  and  vital,— 
from  ever>'-day  forms  educing  the  unknown  and  unojojmon. 
WTiile  cKildhood  and  vhile  dreams,  reducing  childhood, 
shall  be  left,  imasination  shall  not  have  spread  her  holj 
win^s  totally  to  fly  the  earth." 

The  young  lad  was  not,  however,  wholly  deserted.  He 
found  a  friend  and  comforter  in  an  old  aunt,  a  pensionary 
of  the  family  —  an  antique,  quaint  fisrure,  herself  apart  — 
not  being  a  favorite  of  the  family,  or  thinking  herself  a  little 
neglected  —  she  clung  to  the  little  child,  sayins,  with  some 
ungraciousness  towards  her  hosts,  it  was  the  only  thin?  in 
the  world  she  loved.     She  wa«  "  dear  and  good,  one  whom 

single  blessedness  had  soured  to  the  world She  was 

from  morning  till  nieht  poring  over  good  books  and  de?o- 
tional  exercises.  Her  favorite  volumes  were  *  Thomas  I 
Kempis,'  in  Stanhope's  translation,  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
prayer-book,  with  the  matins  and  complines  regularly  set 
down  —  terms  which  I  was  at  that  time  too  young  to  un- 
derstand. She  persisted  in  reading  them,  though  admon- 
ished daily  concerning  their  papistical  tendency,  and  went 
to  church  every  sabbath,  as. a  good  Protestant  should  do. 
These  were  the  only  books  she  studied ;  though  I  think  at 
one  period  of  her  life,  she  told  me  she  had  read,  with  great 
satisfaction,  the  *  Memoirs  of  an  Unfortunate  Young  Noble 
man.* ....  With  some  little  asperities  in  her  constitation. 
she  was  a  steadfast,  friendly  being,  and  a  fine  old  Christian!* 
She  was  a  woman  of  strong  sense  and  a  shrewd  mind; 
extraordinary  at  a  repartee  —  one  of  a  few  occasions  of  her 
breaking  silence,  else  she  did  not  much  value  wit.  She 
was  his  father's  sister,  and  ten  years  older  than  he.  Her 
affection  for  the  bov  was  constant  —  displayed  when  he 
was  a  wretched  little  sufferer  to  small-pox,  at  only  five 
years  old,  when  at  school,  and  later,  under  a  terrible  trial. 
But  she  unconsciously  ministered  to  a  diseased  and  morbid 
affection  of  his  nature ;  and  when  actual  derangement  of 
mind  came  long  after,  it  is  easy  to  tell  when  the  first  seedi 
of  it  were  sown. 

Close  to  tlieir  rooms  was  a  closet,  in  which  was  a  num- 
ber of  Mr;  Salt's  books,  and  the  careless  parents  allowed 
Charles  and  his  sister  to  spend  their  time  there,  turning 
over  great  volumes  tbfey  could  not  read,  and  gazing  al 
mysterious  pictures  in  old  folios.  The  results  of  this  pas- 
time furnish  an  almost  awful  picture  of  childish  terrors,  and 
show  that  there  must  have  been  in  both  brother  and  sister 
some  tendency  to  weakness  of  mind.  "  Here,"  he  says  in 
the  character  of  "  Maria  Howe,"  "  when  my  parents  have 
been  from  home,  I  have  stayed  for  hours  together,  till  the 
loneliness,  which  pleased  me  so  at  first,  has  at  length  be- 
come quite  frightful,  and  I  have  rushed  out  of  the  closet 
into  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  house,  and  sought  refuge  in 
the  lap  of  some  one  of  the  female  servants,  or  of  my  aunt, 
who  would  say,  seeing  me  look  pale,  that  I  had  been 
frightening  myself  with  some  of  those  na^y  books :  so  she 
used  to  call  my  favorite  volumes,  which  I  would  not  hare 

Earted  with  —  no,  not  with  one  of  the  least  of  them  — if  I 
ad  had  the  choice  to  be  made  a  fine  prince,  and  to  gov- 
ern the  world.  But  my  aunt  was  no  reader.  She  used  to 
excuse  herself,  and  say  that  reading  hurt  her  eves.  I  have 
been  naughty  enough  to  think  that  this  was  only  an  excuse ; 
for  I  found  that  my  aunt's  weak  eyes  did  not  prevent  her 
from  poring  ten  haurs  a  day  upon  her  prayer-book,  or  her 
favorite  *  "fliomas  h  Kempis.'  But  this  was  always  her 
excuse  for  not  reading  any  of  the  books  I  recommended. 
The  attention  and  fondness  which  she  showed  to  me,  con- 
scious as  I  was  that  I  was  almost  the  only  beiui;  -j*^  ^*^'* 
any  thing  like  fondness  to,  made  me  love  her,  as  it  was 
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natural :  indeed^  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  that  I  fear  I  almost 
loved  her  better  than  both  my  parents  put  together.     But 
there  was  an  oddness,  a  silence,  about  my  aunt,  which  was 
never  interrupted  but  by  her  occasional  expressions  of  love 
to  me,  that  made  me  statid  in  fear  of  her.     An  odd  look 
from  under  her  spectacles  would  sometimes  scare  me  away, 
when  I  had  been  peering  up  in  her  face  to  make  her  kiss 
me.    Then  she  had  a  way  of  muttering  to  herself,  which, 
though  it  was  good  words,  and  relis^ious  words,  that  she 
was  mumbling,  somehow  I  did  not  like.     My  weak  spirits, 
and  the  fears  I  was  subject  to,  always  made  me  afraid  of 
any  personal   singularity  or  oddness  in  any  one.     But  I 
most  return  to  my  studies,  and  tell  vou  what  books  I  found 
m  the  closet,  and  what  reading  I  chiefly  admired.     Hicre 
was  a  gre  it  *■  Book  of  Martyrs,*  in  which  I  used  to  read,  or 
rather  I  used  to  spell  out  meanings ;   for  I  was  too  ignorant 
to  make  out  many  words :  but  there  it  was  written  all  about 
diofle  good  men  who  chose  to  be  burned  alive,  rather  than 
forsake  their  religion  and  become  naughty  Papists.     Some 
words  I  could  make  out,  some  I  could  not;  but  I  made  out 
enough  to  fill  my  little  head  with  vanity ;   and  I  used  to 
think  I  was  so  courageous  I  could  be  burned  too ;   and  I 
would  put  my  hands  upon  the  flames  which  were  pictured 
in  the  pretty  pictures  which  the  book  had,  and  feel  them. 
Then  tnere  was  a  book  not  so  big,  but  it  had  pictures  in  it. 
It  was  called  '  Culpepper's  Herbal.'    It  was  full  of  pictures 
of  plants  and  herbs ;   but  I  did  not  much  care  for  that. 
There  was    Salmon's  *  Modern   History,'  out   of  which  I 
picked  a  good  deal.    It  had  pictures  of  Chinese  gods,  and 
the  great   hooded    serpent,   which    ran   strangely   in   my 
fancy.    There  were  some  law  books,  too ;  but  the  old  Eng- 
lish friorhtened  me  from  reading  them.     But,  above  all,  what 
I  relished  was  '  Staekhouse's  History  of  the  Bible,'  where 
there  was  the  picture  of  the  ark,  and  all  the  beasts  getting 
into  it.    This  delighted  me,  because  it  puzzled  me:   and 
many  an  aching  head  have  I  ^ot  with  poring  into  it,  and 
contriving  how  it  might  be  built,  with  such  and  such  rooms, 
to  hold  all  the  world,  if  there  should  be  another  flood ;   and 
sometimes  settling  what  pretty  beasts  should  be  saved,  and 
what  should  not :   for  I  would  have  no  ugly  or  deformed 
beasts  in  my  pretty  ark.    Besides  the  picture  of  the  ark, 
and  many  others  which  I  have  forgot,  Stackhouse  contained 
one  picture  which  made  more  impression  upon  my  childish 
understanding  than  all  the  rest ;   it  was  the  picture  of  the 
raising-up  of  Samuel,  which  I  used  to  call  the  Witch-of- 
Endor  picture.     I  was   always   very   fond  of  picking  up 
•lories  about  witches.    There  was  a  book  called  *  Glanvd 
on  Witches,'  which  used  to  lie  about  in  this  closet ;  it  was 
thnmbed  about,  and  showed  it  had  been  much  read  in  foi> 
mer  times.  '  This  was  my  treasure.    Here  I  used  to  pick  out 
the  strangest  stories. 

"  These  stories  of  witches  so  terrified  me,  that  my  sleeps 
were  broken  ;  and,  in  my  dreams,  I  always  had  a  nincy  of 
a  witch  being  in  the  room  with  me.    I  was  let  grow  up 
wild,  like  an  ill  weed;    and  thrived   accordingly.      One 
night,  that  I  had  been  terrified  in  my  sleep  with  my  imagi- 
nations, I  got  out  o{  bed,  and  crept  soflly  to  the  adjoining 
room.    My  room  was  next  to  where  my  aunt  usually  sat 
when  she  was  alone.    Into  her  room  I  crept  for  relief  from 
mj  fears.    The  old  lady  was  not  yet  retired  to  rest,  but  she 
was  sitting  with  her  eyes  hau   open,   half  closed ;   her 
spectacles  tottering  upon  her  nose ;  ner  head  nodding  over 
her  prayer-book ;  her  lips  mumbling  the  words  as  she  read 
them,  or  half  read  them,  in  her  dozing  posture ;  her  gro- 
tesque appearance,  her  old-fashioned  dress,  resemblin^r  what 
I  had  seen  in  that  fatal  picture  in  Stackhouse.     All  this, 
vith  the  dead  time  of  niaht,  as  it  seemed  to  me  (for  I  had 
Rone  through  my  first  steep),  joined  to  produce  a  wicked 
»ncy  in  me,  that  the  form  which  I  beheld  was  not  my  aunt, 
bnt  some  witch.     Her  mumbling  of  her  prayers  confirmed 
Die  in  this  shocking  idea.    I  had  read  in  Glanvil  of  those 
^cked  creatures  reading  their  prayers  backwards;  and  I 
nought  that  this  was  the  operation  which  her  lips  were  at  this 
time  employed  about     Instead  of  flying  to  her  friendly  lap 
tor  that  protection  which  I  had  so  often  experienced  when 
I  have  been  weak  and  timid,  I  shrunk  back,  terrified  and 
bewildered,  to  my  bed,  where  I  lay,  in  broken  sleeps  and 


miserable  fancies,  till  the  morning  which  I  had  so  much 
reason  to  wish  for  came.  My  fancies  a  little  wore  away 
with  the  light ;  but  an  impression  was  fixed,  which  could 
not  for  a  long  time  be  done  away.  In  the  daytime,  when 
my  father  and  mother  were  about  the  house,  when  I  saw 
them  familiarly  speak  to  my  aunt,  my  fears  all  vanished ; 
and  when  the  good  creature  had  taken  me  upon  her  knees, 
and  shown  me  any  kindness  more  than  ordinary,  at  such 
times  I  have  melted  into  tears,  and  longed  to  tell  her  what 
naughty,  foolish  fancies  I  had  had  of  her.  But  when  night 
returned,  that  fi^re  which  I  had  seen  recurred,  —  the 
posture,  the  half-closed  eyes,  the  mumbling  and  muttering 
which  I  had  heard.  A  confusion  was  in  my  head,  who  it 
was  I  had  seen  that  night :  it  was  my  aunt,  and  it  was  not 
my  aunt :  it  was  that  good  creature  who  loved  me  above 
all  the  world,  engaged  at  her  good  taric  of  devotions  — 
perhaps  praying  ror  some  good  to  me.  Again  it  was  a 
witch,  a  creature  hateful  to  Grod  and  man,  reading  back-  « 
wards  the  good  prayers ;  who  would  perhi^M  destroy  me." 

This  is  a  terrible  picture,  and  highly  dramatic ;  but  in 
Elia  he  is  even  more  distinct :  "•  The  night-time,  solitude, 
and  the  dark,  were  my  hell.  Tlie  sufTerinvs  I  endured 
in  this  nature  would  justify  the  expression.  1  never  laid 
my  head  on  my  pillow,  I  suppose,  from  the  fourth  to  the 
seventh  or  eighth  year  of  my  hie  .  .  .  without  an  assurance 
which  realized  its  own  prophecy  of  seeing  some  frightful 
spectre.  Be  old  Stackhouse,  then,  acquitted  in  part,  if  I 
say,  that  to  his  picture  of  the  witch  raising  up  Samuel  (oh 
thftt  old  man  covered  with  a  mantlel)!  owe — not  my 
midnight  terrors,  the  hell  of  my  infancy,  but  the  shape  and 
manner  of  this  visitation.  It  was  he  who  also  dressed  up 
for  me  a  hag  that  nightly  sat  upon  my  pillow  —  a  sure  bed- 
fellow when  my  aunt  or  maid  was  far  from  me.  All  day 
long,  while  the  book  was  permitted  me,  I  dreamed,  waking, 
over  this  delineation ;  and  at  night  (if  I  may  use  so  bold 
an  expression),  awoke  into  sleep  and  found  the  vision  true. 
I  durst  not,  even  in  the  ^ayli^bt,  once  enter  the  chamber 
where  I  slept,  without  my  face  turned  to  the  window, 
aversely  from  the  bed  where  my  witch-ridden  pillow  was. 
Parents  do  not  know  what  they  do  when  they  leave  tender 
babes  alone  to  go  to  sleep  in  the  dark.  The  feeling  about 
for  a  friendly  arm  —  the  hoping  for  a  familiar  voice,  when 
they  wake  screaming,  and  find  none  to  soo'he  them  —  what 
a  terrible  shaking  it  is  to  tlieir  poor  nerves."  In  this  essay 
he  deals  gaily  wiUi  Stackhouse,  and  describes  in  his  happiest 
vein,  how,  "  ttuming  over  the  picture  of  an  ark  with  too 
much  haste,  I  unhappily  made  a  breach  in  its  ingenious 
fabric,  driving  my  inconsiderate  fingers  right  through  the 
two  larger  quadrupeds,  the  elephant  and  '  the  camel,  that 
stare  (as  well  ihey  might)  out  of  the  two  last  windows 
next  the  8teerao:e  in  that  unique  piece  of  naval  architec- 
ture. On  this,  Stackhouse  was  summarily  forbidden,  and 
locked  up." 

But  it  was  extraordinary  how  many  things  conspired  to 
unsettle  the  tender  wits  of  the  forlorn  child.  Even  theo- 
logical doubts  were  to  assail  him :  and  the  bulky  commenta- 
tor was  not  indicted  before  he  had  had  time  to  disturb  even 
the  elementary  and  shadowy  religious  ideas  present  to  the 
mind  of  a  child  five  or  six  years  old.  The  process  is  thus 
described :  — 

'*I  remember  it  consisted*  of  Old  Testament  stories, 
orderly  set  down,  with  the  objection  appended  to  each  story, 
and  the  sotu'ion  to  the  objection  regularly  tacked  to  that. 
The  objection  was  a  summary  of  whatever  difficulties  had 
been  opposed  to  the  credibility  of  the  history,  by  the 
shrewdness  of  ancient  or  modem  infidelity,  drawn  up  with 
an  almost  complimentary  excess  of  candor.  The  solution 
was  brief,  modest,  and  satisfactory.  The  bane  and  antidote 
were  both  before  you.  To  doubts  so  put,  and  so  quashed, 
there  seemed  to  be  an  end  forever.  The  dragon  lay  dead, 
tor  the  foot  of  the  veriest  babe  to  trample  on.  But  —  like 
as  was  rather  feared  than  realized  from  that  slain  monster 
in  Spenser  —  firom  the  womb  of  those  crushed  errors  young 
dragonets  would  creep,  exceeding  the  prowess  of  so  tender 
a  Saint  George  as  myself  to  vanquish.  The  habit  of  ex- 
pecting objections  to  every  passage,  set  me  upon  starting 
more  objections,  for  the  glory  of  finding  a  solution  of  my 
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own  for  them.  I  became  staggered  and  perplexed  —  a 
sceptic  in  Ion?  coats.  The  pretty  Bible  stories  which  I  had 
read,  or  heard  read  in  churcn,  lost  their  purity  and  sinceri- 
ty of  impression,  and  were  turned  into  so  many  historic 
and  chronologic  theses  to  be  defended  against  whatever 
impugners.  I  was  not  to  disbelieve  them,  but  —  the  next 
thing  to  that  —  I  was  to  be  quite  sure  that  some  one  or 
other  would  or  had  disbelieyed  them.  Next  to  making  a 
child  an  infidel,  is  the  letting  him  know  that  there  are 
infidels  at  all.  Oh,  how  ugly  sound  scriptural  doubts  from 
the  mouth  of  a  babe  and  a  suckling !  **  The  child  was  in 
this  morbid  state,  when  there  fortunately  arrived  on  a  visit, 
his  Grandmamma  Field,  another  affectionate  relation, 
whose  heart  yearned  towards  this  curious,  but  interesting 
child.  A  few  weeks  in  the  country  she  saw  would  clear  its 
head  of  these  fancies,  and  bring  back  a  healthy  tone.  The 
gay  Garrick-like  father  and  matronly  Siddons,  made  no 
objection.  ^'  I  went  with  some  reluctance  at  leaving  my 
closet,  my  dark  walk,  and  even  my  aunt,  who  had  been 
such  a  source  of  both  love  and  terror  to  me." 

This  visit  was  down  to  Blakesware,  in  Hertfordshire, 
which  with  the  old  granddame,  who  was  its  sole  occupant, 
fills  so  important  a  place  in  Lamb's  writing.  Blakesmoor, 
or  Blakesware,  is  one  of  the  fairy  castles  ramiliar  and  real 
to  every  reader  of  taste :  the  solitary  old  housekeeper  who 
lived  in  it  is  a  classic ;  yet  it  is  the  observation  of  a  child 
of  six  or  seven  years  old  that  has  furnished  this  pleasantest 
of  perpetual  legacies.  *'It  was  a  decayed  place;  the 
owners  —  th^  Wards  —  had  long  forsaken  tne  old  house  of 
their  fathers  for  a  newer  trifle,  and  who  preferred  living  in  a 
newer  and  more  fashionable  mansion  which  he  had  pur- 
chased somewhere  in  an  adjoining  county.  Thus  she  was 
left  in  possession.  Though  she  was  not,  indeed,  the  nus- 
tress  of  this  great  house,  but  had  only  the  charge  of  it  (and 
yet  in  many  respects  she  might  be  said  to  be  the  mistress 
of  it  too)  committed  to  her  .  .  .  but  still  she  lived  in  it  in 
a  manner  as  if  it  had  been  her  own,  and  kept  up  the  dig- 
nity of  the  great  house  in  a  sort  while  she  lived."  She 
was  a  tall,  upright,  graceful  person,  and  had  been  —  see 
how  the  picture  grows  —  the  best  dancer  of  the  day.  A 
stern,  determined  whist-player,  all  for  the  clear  fire  and 
rigor  of  the  game :  for  being  thus  quasi  mistress —  and  she 
had  thus  been  in  office  some  sixty  years  of  her  life  —  she 
was  considered  in  the  neighborhood,  and  likely  enough, 
played  hostess.  It  was  a  rare  old  house,  with  a  noble  mML 
with  a  mosaic  pavement,  round  which  were  ranged  busts 
of  the  twelve  Caesars  —  its  justice  hall,  with  the  disused 
high-backed  magisterial  chairs  —  its  noble  picture-gallery 
of  old  portraits,  a  tattered  and  diminished  scutcheon  hang- 
ing over  the  great  staircase,  the  tapestried  bed-K;hamb£, 
and  even  the  haunted  room,  which  the  old  guardian  would 
occupy.  Outside,  too,  the  venerable  wooding,  concealing 
a  noisy  brook,  —  beautiful  fruit  garden,  with  its  sun-baked 
southern  wall ;  the  ample  pleasure-garden  rising  backward 
from  the  house  in  triple  terraces,  with  flower-pots  now  of 
palest,  save  that  a  speck  here  and  there,  saved  from  the 
elements,  bespake  their  pristine  state  to  have  been  gilt  and 
glittering;  the  verdant  ouarters  backwarder  still;  and 
stretching  still  beyond  in  old  formality,  the  fiery  wilderness, 
the  haunt  of  the  squirrel,  and  the  day-long  murmuring 
wood-pigeon,  with  that  antique  image  in  the  centre,  god  or 
goddess  I  wist  not." 

The  change  for  the  London  boy  was  amazing.  He  was 
enchanted  into  a  new  world.  It  filled  his  little  soul.  He 
was  there  "  as  in  a  holy  temple."  The  cold  marble  busts 
of  the  Csesars  impressed  him  awfully :  in  his  manhood  and 
old  age,  these  images,  as  of  something  stately  and  magnifi- 
cent, were  ever  before  him.  "  The  frowning  beauty  of 
Nero,"  extorting  liis  wonder,  "  the  mild  Gall^ "  his  love. 
Every  day  he  mounted  on  chairs  to  look  at  them,  and  read 
the  inscriptions  underneath,  until  they  became  familiar  as 
human  faces.  Indeed,  those  who  have  seen  these  busts  in 
the  Vatican  and  other  museums,  will  own  to  the  strange 
and  impressive  character  of  these  faces,  as  bein^  likely  of| 
all  things  in  the  world  to  impress  a  child.  There  was  a 
row  of  Hogarth's  prints  running  round  underneath,  which 
delighted  him  no  less.    But  with  the  old  portraits  he  was 


more  mysteriously  affected.  ''There  were  old  men,  md 
women,  and  children;  one  —  and  then  another— would 
seem  to  smile,  reaching  forward  from  the  canvas."  He 
longed  to  have  a  fairy-power  to  call  the  children  down 
from  their  frames  to  play  with  him.  One  little  girl  wbo 
hung  beside  a  glass  door  that  opened  into  the  garden,  be 
delighted  to  invite  to  walk  with  him  —  a  beauty  with  cool 
blue  pastoral  drapery,  and  bright  yellow  hair,  her  arm 
round  a  lamb's  neck,  a  bunch  of  roses  in  her  hand.  Bis 
would  fearlessly  explore  the  house,  though  he  could  ool/ 
see  the  great  rooms  by  light  which  came  glimmering  in 
over  the  tops  of  the  cfosea  window-shutters,  marking  oat 
indistinctly  the  carved  chimney-pieces,  the  ancient  woiied 
furniture,  the  covers  of  which  ne  would  fearfully  lift  to 
have  a  peep.  To  say  nothing  of  the  faded  tapestry,  "b 
much  better  than  painting,  not  adorning  merely,  but 
peopling  the  wainscots ; "  ^ancing  at  those  stem,  bright 
visages,  staring  reciprocalfy;  all  over  on  the  walls  ~ 
Actseon,  and  Diana,  and  Phoebus,  pleasing  Marsyas.  On  a 
marble  slab  in  a  corner  of  the  hall,  he  found  even  ^ta^ 
nished  gilt  leather  battledores,  and  crumbling  feathers  d 
shuttlecocks,"  left  as  they  were  twenty  years  before. 

Outside,  too,  the  child  found  no  less  a  charm  in  the  nobk 
grounds,  ^  sometimes  in  the  spacious  old-fashioned  gardenia 
which  I  had  almost  to  myself,  unless  when  now  and  then  t 
solitary  gardening  man  would  cross  me  —  and  how  the  vta^ 
tarines  and  peaches  hung  upon  the  walls,  without  my  era 
offering  to  pluck  them,  because  they  were  forbidden  £nuk, 
unless  now  and  then,  and  because  1  had  more  pleasure  m 
strolling  about  amon^  the  old  melancholy-looking  yew-tree% 
or  the  firs,  and  picking  up  the  red  berries,  and  the  fir 
apples,  which  were  gooa  for  nothing  but  to  look  at;  oris 
lying  about  upon  the  fr^sh  grass  with  all  the  fine  gai^en 
smeUs  around  me ;  or  basking  in  the  orangery,  till  I  coold 
almost  fancy  myself  ripening  too  along  with  the  orangei 
and  the  limes  in  that  gratefm  warmth ;  or  in  watching  the 
dace  that  darted  to  and  firo  in  the  fish-pond,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  garden,  with  here  and  there  a  great  sulky  pike  han^ 
ing  midway  down  the  water  in  silent  state,  as  if  it  mockd 
at  their  impertinent  friskings  —  I  had  more  pleasure  m 
these  busy-idle  diversions  than  in  all  the  sweet  flavon  of 
peaches,  nectarines,  oranges,  and  such-like  common  baiti 
of  children. 

<'  And  this  delight  was  so  blended  with  love  and  revereaoe^ 
that  though  there  lay  (I  shame  to  say  how  few  rods  dis- 
tant  from  the  mansion),  half  hid  by  trees,  what  I  jadged 
some  romantic  lake,  such  was  the  spell  that  bound  me  to 
the  house,  that  the  idle  waters  lay  unexplored  for  me;  aa^ 
not  till  late  in  life,  curiosity  prevailing  over  elder  devodoo, 
I  found,  to  my  astonishment,  a  pretty  brawling  brook  bad 
been  the  locus  magnitus  of  my  infancy."  This  is  a  charao- 
teristic  glimpse  of  childish  nature ;  but  the  whole  back- 
ground and  character  is  exquisite  and  unrivalled  as  a 
picture  of  child's  life.  It  is  what  we  ourselves  must  have 
felt,  or  something  akin ;  and  it  was  still  so  much  a  part  of 
Lamb  himself  grown  up  and  grown  old,  that  he  has  dravn 
it  several  times  in  his  letters,  and  in  his  finished  Essay. 

The  good  old  lady  had  not  only  Charles,  but  her  odar 
grandchild  often  down  on  a  visit.  Mary  must  have  been 
mere  long  before  Charles,  being  some  ten  years  older.  Htf 
room  in  the  house  was  the  haunted  one ;  for  there  was  a 
tradition  in  the  district  that  it  had  been  the  actual  scene  of 
the  story  of  the  Babes  in  the  Wood,  whose  history  and  tbat 
of  the  wicked  uncle  was  to  be  seen  fairly  carved  out  m 
wood  upon  the  chimney-piece  of  the  great  hall.  And  it 
was  beheved  that  an  apparition  of  the  two  infants  was  tt> 
be  seen  at  midnight  ghoing  up  and  down  the  ^i*^^  ^^ 
case  near  to  where  she  slept.  But  they  recouected  she 
said  these  good  innocents  would  do  her  no  harm.  All  this 
time  she  was  suffering  from  a  deadly  cancer,  which  she 
never  allowed  to  have  the  least  effect  upon  her  spirits, 
and  her  battle  against  the  acute  pain. 

Wise  she  was, 
Wrote  her  grandcliild  afFectionatcly, 
And  wondrous  skilled  in  genealogies, 
And  could  in  apt  and  voluble  terms  disoonrse 
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Of  births,  of  titles,  and  mtermarriages ; 
Relationships  remote,  or  near  of  kin ; 
Of  friends  oflfcndcd,  familv  disgraced  — 
But  these  are  not  thy  praises  ;  and  I  wrong 
Thj^  honored  memory,  recording  chiefly 
Things  light  or  tririal.    Better  t'were  to  tell 
How  with  a  nobler  zeal  and  warmer  love, 
8he  served  her  heavenly  Master. 

Mbtt  Lamb  had  her  recollections  of  the  place,  which  af- 
fected her  in  the  same  mysterious  way  as  it  did  her  brother. 
She  had  to  attend  on  the  austere  old  lady,  who  every  morn- 
ing osed  to  nod  her  head  very  kindly,  and  say  very  gracious- 
Iv,  «  How  do  you  do,  little  Mary  ?  "    The  child  adds,  "  I 
io  not  recollect  that  she  ever  spoke  to  me  for  the  rest  of 
the  day,  except,  indeed,  when  Mary  read  the  Psalms,  when 
die  would  say  that  she  *  never  heard  a  child  read  so  dis- 
tinctly.' "    But  Mary's  eyes  were  weak,  and  she  was  not 
allowed  to  tiy  them  too  much.     She  heard  the  old  lady 
then  discourse  of  needlework,  generally  the  history  of  some 
piece  of  work  she  had  formerly  done,  the  dates  when  they 
were  begun,  and  when  finished.    If  occasionally  other  events 
were  spoken  of,  she  had  no  other  chronology  to  reckon  by 
than  in  her  recollection  of  what  carpet,  what  sofa-cover, 
what  set  of  chairs,  were  in  the  frame  at  the  time.    The 
corions  dream-child  was  dealt  with  in  this  ascetic  way,  as, 
indeed,  she  had  been  at  home,  so  it  was  no  change  for  her ; 
9nd  thrown  upon  herself,  was  driven  to  find  ghostly  com- 
panions in  the  dusty  relics  of  the  old  place.     She  wjts 
injudiciously  allowed  to  wander  about  tiirough  the  old  rooms 
andpaasi^eg,  and  to  feed  her  little  mind  with  these  dis- 
turbing visions.      She  was  impressed  awfully,  like    her 
brother,  by  the  busts  of  the  Csssars,  the  tapestries,  and  the 
marble  figure  of  a  satyr,  on  which  she  laid  her  hand  every 
day  "to  see  how  cold  he  was."    Roaming  over  the  old 
house,  she  came  on  a  door  which  she  tried  day  after  day 
with  a  growing  curiosity,  and  which  at  last  opened  and 
revealed  a  huge  library.     She  was  enchanted  at  this  dis- 
coveiy ;  spent  hours  there  every  day  alone,  taking  down 
the  huge  folios  and  turning  them  over.    Here  she  found  a 
work  in  large  type,  with  some  leaves  torn  out,  and  which 
was  called  "  Mahometanism  Explained,"  which  she  sat  down 
to  devonr.     Her  attraction  for  this  strange  subject  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fascination  which  one  of  the  tapestries  had 
far  her,  exhibiting  Hager  and  Ishmael  —  the  beauty  of  the 
Touth  and  the  forlorn  state  of  his  mother  detaining  her 
before  them  for  hours.    When  she  finished  the  story  of 
Ishmael,  which  she  found  like  a  fairy  tale,  she  passed  on  to 
Mahomet,  which  was  full  of  wonders,  which  she  accepted 
in  all  faith  :  for  the  book  told  that  all  who  believed  these 
stories  were  Mahometans.    Then  she  read  that  there  was  a 
Wdge  no  wider  than  a  silken  thread,  over  which  all  must 
paas  after  death  ;  and  while  those  who  were  not  Mahome- 
tans **  would  slip  on  one  side  of  this  bridge,  and  drop  into 
the  tremendous  gulf  that  had  no  bottom,"  the  poor  child 
hecameperfectly  unsettled  as  she  brooded  over  these  hor- 
Jwt.    liie  image  of  the  bridge  made  her  giddy ;  though, 
as  being  a  Mahometan,  she  felt  her  safety  ought  to  be  as- 
rored.    When  she  saw  her  old  grandmamma  totter  across 
the  room,  she  was  seized  with  a  sudden  terror ;  for  it  flashed 
upon  her  that  she  would  never  be  able  to  get  across  the 
widge.    Then  came  the  image  of  her  mother,  who  was  sure 
to  be  lost ;  for  she  concluded  that  there  was  but  one  copy 
rf  this  work  locked  up  in  the  library,  and  that  therefore  it 
was  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and  she  became 
distracted  as  to  what  she  ought  to  do  —  confess  "that  she 
was  a  Mahometan,"  which  entailed  a  confession  of  reading 
^Hhoot  leave,  or  was  she  to  remain  silent,  and  let  them  so 
War  and  dear  perish  ?    The  misery  of  the  struggle  actually 
^w  the  poor  child  into  a  fever,  wherein  she  lay  long, 
rambling  about  Mahometanism.     A  kind  doctor  who  was 
jcnt  for  saw  what  was  the  matter.    The  child  was  oppressed 
by  the  severe  austerity  of  those  over  her.     Her  mother,  she 
ttys  piteonsly,  "  had  almost  wholly  discontinued  talking  to 
me,"  and  she  scarcely  ever  heard  a  word  addressed  to  her 
from  morning  till  night.    The  solemn  granddame,  the  as- 
cetic aunt  of  the  Temple,  were  ill-suited  to  soothe  such  a 
msposition.    It  is  plain,  indeed,  that  the  reason  of  this  un- 


natural desertion,  was  that  both  she  and  her  brother  were 
considered  "queer"  children.  Charles  himself  says  bitter- 
ly that  Mary  s  filial  caresses  and  duties  were  met  "  too 
frequently  with  coldness  and  repulse ; "  while  the  grand- 
motner  was  heartless  enough  to  say  oflen :  "  Polly,  what 
are  those  poor  crazy,  moythered  brains  of  yours  thinking  of 
always  ?  "  There  is  a  world  of  childish  agony  revealed  in 
this  cruel  reproach;  and,  as  I  have  before  ninted,  these 
minute  details  of  childish  sufferings  are,  indeed,  the  life  of 
Charles  Lamb  (for  Mary's  childhood  and  his  were  virtually 
one),  growing  up  with  him,  in  a  dark,  unwholesome  tangle, 
and  spreading  over  every  action  and  thought  of  his  fife. 
Under  such  unfortunate  treatment,  it  was  no  wonder  that 
madness  came  later.  The  kind  doctor  and  his  wife  took 
her  away  on  a  visit,  made  her  play  games,  brought  her  to  a 
fair,  where  she  was  enchanted,  amused  her  in  every  way ; 
while  the  lady  quietly  explained  to  her  her  delusion  about 
Mahomet,  ohe  remained  a  month,  and  was  restored  per^ 
fectly  well.  These  pictures  of  childish  feeling  are  of  rare 
interest,  and,  indeedf,  owe  their  effect  to  the  almost  acute 
recollections  of  the  narrators,  and  the  bitterness  of  the  rec- 
ollection actually  overpowered  filial  affection;  so  that  in 
many  of  these  pictures  is  found  a  kind  of  reproach  for  such 
unkind  treatment — in  this  resembling  Dickens.  In  both 
'  instances,  what  might  seem  a  blemish,  can  be  explained  as 
a  sort  of  irresistible  protest —  a  cry  not  to  be  suppressed. 

A  favorite  haunt  of  Charles  was  the  cheerful  store-room, 
"  in  whose  hot  window-sill "  he  used  to  sit  poring  over  a 
book  of  poetry,  with  the  grass-plot  before  the  window,  and 
the  hum  of  the  solitary  wasp  that  hummed  it  in  his  ear. 
He  used  to  have  the  buzzing  in  his  ears  long  after.  There 
was  the  stolen  peach,  which  he  recalled  long  after.  "  On 
Xh»  south  wall  (can  I  forget  the  hot  feel  of  the  brick-work  ?), 
lingered  the  one  last  peach.  -  Now  peaches  are  a  finiit  to 
which  I  always  had,  and  still  have,  an  almost  utter  aversion 
to.  I  know  not  by  what  demon  of  contradiction  inspired, 
but  I  was  haunted  with  an  irresistible  desire  to  pluck  it. 
Tear  myself  as  often  as  I  would  fi:t)m  the  spot,  I  found  my- 
self still  recurring  to  it,  till  maddening  with  desire  (desire 
I  cannot  call  it — with  wilftilness,  rather  —  without  appe- 
tite—  against  appetite,  I  may  call  it),  in  an  evil  hour  I 
reached  out  my  nand,  and  plucked  it.  Some  few  raindrops 
just  then  fell ;  the  sky  (from  a  bright  day^  became  over- 
cast ;  and  I  was  a  type  of  our  first  parents,  after  the  eating 
of  that  fatal  fruit.  I  felt  myself  naked  and  ashamed,  strip- 
ped of  my  virtue,  spiritless.  The  downy  finit  dropped 
m)m  my  hand,  never  to  be  tasted." 

The  eldest  boy,  John,  was  her  favorite  —  a  bold,  sensible, 
unimpulsive  lad,  who  was  likely  "  to  do  "  in  the  world,  and 
who  succeeded  fairly.  He  hacf  none  of  the  strained  fancies 
of  his  brother  and  sister  —  was  a  king  to  them ;  handsome,  , 
and  "  instead  of  moping  about  in  solitary  corners,  like  some 
of  us,"  he  would  get  upon  a  spirited  horse,  join  huntsman 
and  hounds,  and  was  over  all  the  country  in  a  morning* 
Not  but  that  he  had  an  affection  and  sympathy  for  the  old 
house  too,  but  had  too  much  spirit  to  be  always  shut  up 
within  it.  Mary,  being  so  much  older,  was  sent  down  with 
Charles  under  her  care ;  and  he  recalled  that  visit  to  a 
great  aunt,  near  Wheathampstead,  the  wife  of  Farmer  Glad- 
man,  a  substantial  old  farm-house,  with  pigeoncote,  wood- 
house,  orehard,  the  pastoral  walks  in  "  the  green  lanes  of 
pleasant  Hertfordshire."  These  visits  seem  to  have  been 
periodical,  and  kept  up  for  some  years.  But  at  last  the  old 
granddame,  worn  out  by  her  sufferings,  died;  and  her 
nineral  was  attended  by  a  concourse  of  all  the  poor,  and  by 
the  gentry  for  miles  round,  who  wished  to  show  them 
respect.  He  treasured  up'also  some  grotesque  memories 
of  her  austere  treatment,  which  have  a  characteristic 
flavor.'  "  She  had,"  he  says,  "  never-failing  pretexts  of 
tormenting  childrenr  for  their  good.  I  was  a  chit  then,,  and 
I  well  remember  when  a  fly  had  got  into  a  corner  of  my 
eye,  and  I  was  complaining  of  it  to  her,  the  ol4  lady  delib- 
erately pounded  two  ounces  or  more  of  the  finest  loaf-sugar 
that  could  be  got,  and  making  me  hold  open  the  eye  as 
wide  as  I  could  (all  innocent  of  her  purpose),  she  blew 
from  delicate  white  paper,  with  a  full  breath,  the  whole 
saccharine  contents  into  the  part  afiiicted,  saying,  <  There, 
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now  the  fly  is  out  1  *  'Twas  most  true :  a  le;jion  of  blue- 
bottles, with  the  prince  of  flies  at  tfieir  head,  must  have 
dislodged  with  the  torrent  and  deluge  of  tears  which  fol- 
lowed. I  kept  my  own  counsel,  and  my  fly  in  my  eye  when 
I  had  got  one,  in  future,  without  troubling  her  dulcet  appli- 
cations for  the  remedy.  Then  her  medicine  case  was  a 
perfect  magazine  of  tortures  for  infants.  She  seemed  to 
liave  no  notion  of  the  comparatively  tender  drenches  which 
young  internals  requires ;  her  potions  were  any  thing  but 
milk  for  babies.  Then  her  sewing  up  of  a  cut  finger,  pick- 
ing a  whitlow  before  it  was  ripe,  because  she  could  not  see 
well,  with  the  aggravation  of  the  pitying  tone  she  did  it 
in  I" 

Then  followed  the  destruction  of  the  old  mansion.  Even 
by  this  dissolution  the  precious  memories  of  childhood  were 
to  be  linked  on  to  those  of  manhood.  For  when  he  was 
about  forty  years  old,  he  happened  to  be  travelling  down 
northwards,  and  went  out  of  his  way  some  miles  to  look  at 
the  dear  old  haunt.  He  had  heard  rumors  of  its  destruc- 
tion, but  was  shocked  and  overwhelmed  at  the  thorough- 
ness with  which  the  work  had  been  done.  Not  a  stone  was 
left  upon  a  stone:  only  a  few  bricks  remained.  Every 
thing  had  been  carted  away.  The  best  portion  had  been 
removed  to  another  fine  old  mansion  in  the  same  county  — 
Gilston ;  the  great  marble  chimney-piece  placed  in  the 
hall;  and  the  carvings  of  Actseon  and  the  Boarhunt  placed 
over  it,  and  the  mysterious  twelve  Cajsars  ranged  round 
the  octagon  hall.  The  Beauty  with  **  the  cool  drapery " 
had  flitted  also.  Gilston  is  a  fine  baronial  mansion ;  but 
Blakesware,  though  destroyed,  will  be  imperishable.  Mr. 
Plumer  had  married  the  widow  of  the  owner  of  both  places, 
and  had  taken  her  name ;  but,  though  a  man  of  letters,  he 
seems  not  to  have  known  of  Lamb's  charming  essay  —  nor, 
indeed,  of  Blakesware  itself. 

Thus  closes  the  prettiest  iHyll  in  Charles  Lamb's  life.  In 
the  barrenness  and  suffering  of  after  years,  his  heart  dwelt 
on  it  with  a  painful  interest. 

Charles  and  his  sister  were  sent  to  a  day-school,  situated 
in  the  mean  passage  that  leads  from  Fetter  Lane  into  Bart- 
lett's  Buildings,  and  looking  into  a  discolored,  dingy  garden. 
It  was  presided  over  by  a  Mr.  William  Bird,  teacher  of 
languages  and  mathematics,  who  was  assisted  by  a  strange 
being,  called  "  Captain  Starkey,"  later  to  be  "  a  character," 
beggarman,  what  not.  This  oddity  wrote  an  account  of 
his  own  life,  which  Lamb  happened  to  stumble  upon,  and 
the  name  awakened  all  his  and  his  sister's  slumberin":  recol- 
lections  of  their  school-days,  and  the  spontaneousness  and 
delight  at  there  occurring  some  of  the  precious  memories  of 
childhood,  prompted  a  vivTd  and  graphic  little  retrospect, 
which,  with  some  finishing,  should  have  found  a  place 
among  his  Essays.  *<  This,'  he  said,  '*  was  the  Starkey  of 
whom  I  have  heard  my  sister  relate  so  many  pleasant  anec- 
dotes, and  whom,  never  having  seen,  I  almost  seem  to  re- 
member." Mary  had  been  there  long  before  Charles  was 
sent,  and  the  fashion  in  which  he  interweaves  her  recol- 
lections with  his  own  is  singularly  charming.  "Every 
touch  may  be  accepted  as  literally  true.  Heaven  knows 
what  *■  languages '  were  taught  in  it  then !  I  am  sure  that 
neither  my  sister  nor  myself  brought  any  out  of  it  but  a  lit- 
tle of  our  native  English.  By  ^  mathematics,'  reader,  must 
be  understood  *  ciphering.'  It  was,  in  fact,  an  humble  day- 
school,  at  which  reading  and  writing  were  taught  to  us  boys 
in  the  morning ;  and  the  slender  erudition  was  communi- 
cated to  the  girls,  our  sisters,  &c.,  in  the  evening.  Now, 
Starkey  presided,  under  Bird,  over  both  establishments.  In 
my  time,  Mr.  Cook,  now  or  lately  a  respectable  singer  and 

Eerformer  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and  nephew  to  Mr.  Bird, 
ad  succeeded  him.  I  well  remember  Bird.  He-  was  a 
squat,  corpulent,  middle-sized  man,  with  something  of  the 
gentleman  about  him,  and  that  peculiar  mild  tone  —  espe- 
cially while  he  was  inflicting  punishment  —  which  is  so 
much  more  terrible  to  children  than  the  angriest  looks  and 
gestures.  Whippings  were  not  frequent;  but  when  they 
took  place,  the  correction  was  performed  in  a  private  room 
adjoining,  where  we  could  only  hear  the  plaints,  but  saw 
nothing.    This  heightened  the  decorum  and  the  solemnity. 


But  the  ordinary  chastisement  was  the  bastinado,  a  stroke 
or  two  on  the  palm  with  that  almost  obsolete  weapon  now,  — 
the  ferule.     A  ferule  was  a  sort  of  flat  mler,  wideoed,  il 
the  inflicting  end,  into  a  shape  resembling  a  petr,— bnt 
nothing  like  so  sweet,  —  with  a  delectable  hole  ia  the  mid- 
dle to  raise  blisters,  like  a  cupping-glass.    I  have  an  intent 
recollection  of  that  disused  instrument  of  tortnre,  and  Uie 
malignancy,  in  proportion  to  the  apparent  mildness,  with 
which  its  strokes  were  applied.    The  idea  of  a  rod  b 
accompanied  with  something  ludicrous ;  but  by  no  procen 
can  I  look  back  upon  this  blister-raiser  with  any  thinv  but 
unmingled  horror.     To  make  him  look  more  formidable, ~ 
if  a  pedjigogue  had  need  of  these  heightenings,  —  Bird  wore 
one  of  those  flowered  Indian  gowns  formerly  in  use  widi 
schoolmasters,  the  Strang  figures  upon  which  we  uaed  to 
interpret  into  hieroglyphics  of  pain  and  suflering.   Bst, 
boyisn  fears  apart.  Bird,  I  believe,  was,  in  the  main,  %  hi> 
mane  and  judicious  master. 

"  Oh,  how  I  remember  our  legs  wedo:ed  into  those  nncoD- 
fortable  sloping  desks,  where  we  sat  elbowing  each  other; 
and  the  injunctions  to  attain  a  free  hand,  unattainable  is 
that  position ;  the  first  copy  I  wrote  after,  with  its  monl 
lesson,  "  Art  improves  Nature ;  "  the  still  earlier  pot-boob 
and  the  hangers,  some  traces  of  which  I  fear  may  yet  be 
apparent  in  this  manuscript ;  the  truant  looks  side-long  to 
the  garden,  which  seemed  a  mockery  of  our  imprisonmeot; 
the  prize  for  best  sfjelling  which  had  almost  turned  nf 
heac(  and  which,  to  this  day,  I  cannot  reflect  upon  without 
a  vanity,  which  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of;  our  httle  leada 
inkstands,  not  separately  subsisting,  but  sunk  into  the  desb; 
the  bright,  punctually-washed  morning  fingers,  daikeniag 
gradually  with  another  and  another  ink-spot ! 

"  Poor  Starkey,  when  young,  had  that  peculiar  stamp  of 
old-fashioned ness  in  his  face  which  makes  it  impossible  for 
a  beholder  to  predicate  any  particular,  age  in  the  object. 
You  can  scarce  make  a  guess  between  seventeen  and  seven 
and  thirty.  This  antique  cast  always  seems  to  proaiise  illr 
luck  and  penury.  Yet  it  seems  he  was  not  always  the 
abject  thing  he  came  to.  My  sister,  who  well  remembos 
him,  can  hardly  forgive  Mr.  Thomas  Ranson  for  making  an 
etching  so  uhlike  her  idea  of  him  when  he  was  a  youthftl 
teacher  at  Mr.  Bird's  school.  Old  age  and  poverty—* 
life-long  poverty,  she  thinks  —  could  at  no  time  have  » 
effaced  the  marks  of  native  gentility  which  were  once  « 
visible  in  a  face  otherwise  strikingly  ugly,  thin,  and  cut- 
worn.  From  her  recollections  of  him,  she  thinks  that  be 
would  have  wanted  bread  before  he  would  have  begged  or 
borrowed  a  half-penny.  *  If  any  of  the  girls,'  she  says,  'who 
were  my  school-fellows,  should  be  reading,  through  their 
aged  spectacles,  tidings  firom  the  dead  ot  their  youthftl 
friend  Starkey,  they  will  feel  a  pans,  as  I  do,  at  having 
teasel  his  gentle  spirit.'  They  were  big  girls,  it  seems,  too 
old  to  attend  his  instructions  with  the  silence  necessary; 
and,  however  old  age  and  a  Ions:  state  of  begcrarv  seejn  to 
have  reduced  his  writing  faculties  to  a  state  of  imbecility, 
in  those  days  his  language  occasionally  rose  to  the  bold  snd 
figurative ;  for,  when  he  was  in  despair  to  stop  their  chai- 
tering,  his  ordinary  phrase  was,  *  Ladies,  if  you  will  not 


not 

hold  your  peace,  not  all  the  powers  in  heaven  can  make 
you  I '  Once  he  was  missing  for  a  day  or  two :  he  had  run 
away.  A  little,  old,  unhappy-looking  man  brought  him 
back,  —  it  was  his  fadier,  —  and  he  did  no  business  in  the 
school  that  day,  but  sat  mopins;  in  a  comer,  with  his  hands 
before  his  face ;  and  the  girls,  his  tormentors,  in  pity  for  hij 
case,  for  the  rest  of  that  day  forbore  to  annoy  him.  *  I  ^ 
been  there  but  a  few  months,'  adds  she,  *  when  Starkey, 
who  was  the  chief  instructor  of  us  girls,  communicated  to 
us  a  profound  secret,  —  that  the  tragedy  of  "Cato''^** 
shortly  to  be  acted  by  the  elder  boys,  and  that  we  were  to 
be  invited  to  the  representation.'  That  Starkey  lent  » 
helping  hand  in  fashioning  the  actors,  she  remembers;  W" 
but  for  his  unfortunate  person  he  might  have  had  some  die- 
tinguished  part  in  the  scene  to  enact.  As  it  was,  he  had 
the  arduous  task  of  prompter  assigned  to  him ;  and  bis  fe^ 
ble  voice  was  heard  clear  and  dis^tinct,  repeating  the  text 
during  the  whole  performance.  She  describes  her  recoUw- 
tion  of  the  cast  cf  characters,  even  now,  with  a  relish- 
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Marda,  hj  the  handsome  Edgar  Hiekinan,  who  afterwards 
went  to  Afnca,  and  of  whom  she  never  afterwards  heard 
tidings ;  Lucia,  by  Master  Walker,  whose  sister  was  her 
particular  friend;  Cato,  by  John  Hunter,  a  masterly  de- 
claimer,  but  a  plain  boy,  and  shorter  by  the  head  than  his 
two  sons  in  the  scene,  &c." 

But  this  sort  of  "  hedge-schooling  "  was  preparatory ;  and 
when  the  boy  was  only  six  years  old,  it  was  arranged  that 
he  should  enter  Christ's  Hospital.  Mr.  Salt's  interest  was 
enough  to  secnre  this  valuable  privilege.  He  was  admitted 
by  a  committee,  on  July  1 7,  1 782,  "  by  a  bond  entered 
into  by  Samuel  Salt,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  London,  Es- 
quire." A  petition  had  been  sent  in  from  his  father,  who 
set  forth  **  tnat  he  had  a  wife  and  three  children,  and  he 
finds  it  difficult  to  maintain  and  educate  his  family  without 
some  assistance."  The  admission  was  then  merely  formal, 
and  he  was  not "  clothed  "  as  a  Blue-coat  boy  until  the  9th 
of  October  in  the  same  year.  Here  was  to  begin  a  new  ex- 
istence, a  wider  field,  from  which  to  gather  and  store  up 
images  which  he  was  hereafter  to  recaU.  But  there  was  not 
to  be  the  old  soft  poetry  of  Blakesware ;  and  though  a  Lon- 
don boy,  and  with  his  heart  alway  centred  in  ihe  town, 
this  era  was  to  have  for  him  a  more  matter-of-fact  complex- 
ion. His  eyes  do  not  linger  on  it  as  he  looks  backwards. 
He  does  not  recur  to  the  old  images  again  and  again,  or  re- 
produce them  in  pictures  of  varying  shapes,  l^e  antique 
solemnity  of  the  hospital  is  now  almost  overpowered  oy 
mssees  of  new  building  which  contrast  harshly  with  the 
small  remains  of  mellow  old  brick ;  the  quaint  doorway,  with 
the  figure  of  the  blue-coat  boy  overhead,  the  church,  and 
the  quiet  counting-house,  with  its  mullioned  windows,  has 
the  air  of  a  room  in  Blakesware  itself.  There  is  now  a 
greater  publicity,  and  the  old  romant'c  solitude  has  been 
encroached  upon.  Hither  it  was  that  the  mild,  delicate  boy, 
who  walked  with  a  strange  and  measured  step,  and  who 
snoke  with  a  nervous  hesitation,  came  from  the  Temple  to 
tius  famous  school,  where  he  was  to  remain  seven  years. 

In  two  well-known  essays  he  has  given  a  chromatic  pic- 
ture of  his  school  life  —  fuH  of  color,  peopled  with  figures 
— the  masters,  stewards,  the  boys  —  their  amusements  and 
the  somewhat  barbarous  punishments  which  they  suffered ; 
^th  a  backf^round  of  the   great  hall  whose   ceiling  was 
pamted  by  Verrio,  in  an  old-fashioned  florid  style,  and  the 
stained  glass  and  the  crumblincr  cloisters.     We  hear  the 
ro.ir  of  the  five  hundred  lads  within  the  great  hall  —  see 
them  refusing  "  the  gags  "  or  pieces  of  fat  (a  gag-eater  be- 
ing considered  next  to  a  ghoul) ;  watch  the  tall "  Grecians," 
who  were  going  to  the  university;   and  the  "sea-boys," 
those  cruel  tyrants ;   and  the  monitors,  with  their  quaint 
hadges.    There  were  the  visits  to  the  tower,  where  by  an- 
cient privilege  they  enjoyed  a  gratuitous  view  of  all  the 
curiogities ;  the  procession  through  the  city  at  Easter,  to  en- 
joy the  Lord  Mayor's  bounty ;  the  scenes  at  Christmas ; 
the  carol  sung  by  night  at  that  time  of  the  year,  which,  when 
a  young  boy,  I  have  often  lain  awake  to  hear  from  seven 
(the  hour  of  going  to  bed),  when  it  was  sung  by  the  older 
boys  and  monitors,  and  have  listened  to  it  in  their  rude 
chanting,  till  I  have  been  transported  in  fancy  to  the  fields 
ot  Bethlehem,  and  the  song  which  was  sung  at  that  season 
y  angels'  voices  to  the  shepherds. 

Among  the  boys  he  soon  found  friends  —  the  two  Le 
Grices,  Charles  Valentine,  and  Samuel,  the  former  of  whom 
lecmi  a  clergyman  and  tutor  in  Cornwall,  writing  agreea- 
ble te  -fes  to  die  end  of  his  life ;  the  latter,  "  sanguine,  vol- 
J  tile,  and  sweet-natured,"  breaking  away  from  college,  and 
flying  of  fevtr  at  Jamaica.  **  The  Christ  Hospital  boys' 
friend',"  says  Elia,  '*  are  commonly  his  intimates  through 
i|^« ; "  and  it  was  here  that  he  laid  the  foundation  of  an  in- 
timacy with  »  most  remarkable  character  —  Samuel  Taylor 
Cjleridge.  Their  standing  nearly  corresponded,  Coleridge 
wtnaining  longer  at  the  school,  becoming  "  Grecian,"  a  rank 
"Wnb  was  prevented  attaining  to.  Tliis  prodigy  was  of 
course  not  recognized ;  and  his  gifls  were  rudely  chastised 
"y  the  eccentric  James  Boyer,  who  was  chief  master  of  the 
^•h  )d.  The  portrait  of  this  being  is  a  singular  one,  and  his 
"evcrities  awml.  His  wirrg  betokened  the  changes  of  his 
temper :  **  one  serene,  smiling,  fresh-powdered  "  heralding  a 


mild  day;  the  other,  "an  old,  discolored,  unkempt,  angry 
canon,  denotini^  frequent  and  bloody  execution."  He  would 
"  make  a  headlong  entry  "  into  the  schoolroom  from  his  in- 
ner recess,  and  singling  out  a  lad,  roar  out,  "  Odds  my 
life,  surrah  I "  (his  favorite  adjuration)  "  I  hav^  a  great  mind 
to  whip  you  I "  then,  with  as  sudden  a  retracting  impulse, 
fling  himself  back  into  his  lair ;  and  afler  a  cooling  lapse  of 
some  minutes  (during  which  all  but  the  culprit  had  totally 
forgotten  the  contest),  drive  headlong  out  again, .  .  .  with 
the  expletory  yell,  ^^  And  I  will  too  I "  The  great  thinker 
long  afler  owned  that  to  him  he  owed  his  classical  taste, 
though  he  hardly  forgave  him  his  rude  treatment.  "  Lay 
thy  animosity  against  Jimmy,  in  the  scrave,"  wrote  Charles 
Lamb  to  his  friend,  when  the  news  of  Boyer's  death  reached 
him.  Coleridge  did  forgive  him  then,  with  the  aspiration, 
"  Poor  J.  B.,  may  all  his  faults  be  forgiven,  and  may  he  be 
wafled  to  bliss  by  little  cherub  boys,  all  head  and  wings  I" 
It  reached  the  master's  ears  that  the  precocious  lad  had  read 
Voltaire's  "  Philosophical  Dictionar}' :"  "  So,  sirrah,  you  are 
an  infidel,  are  you  ?  "  he  said.  "  Then  I'll  flog  the  infidelity 
out  of  you ; "  and  proceeded  to  administer  the  severest  flog- 
ging the  boy  had  yet  received. 

Charles  Lamb  was  more  fortunate  in  having  a  gentle, 
careless  master,  Matthew  Field,  who  actually  neglected  his 
scholars,  attending  ^ay  parties,  or  presenting  him  pelf  at  epis- 
copal levies.  His  class  sat  in  the  same  room  with  that  of 
the  severe  master,  and  the  contrast  was  amusing.  Sometimes 
the  latter  marked  his  sense  of  their  indulgence  by  such  grim 
isatire,  as,  remarking  of  the  birch  which  he  had  borrowed 
of  his  colleague,  "  how  neat  and  fresh  the*  twigs  looked." 
With  such  a  director,  under  whose  care  he  remained  four  or 
five  years,  Laipb  could  not  have  learned  much.  His  nice 
classical  taste,  evinced  even  by  the  excellent  Latinity  of 
some  of  his  familiar  letters,  was  probably  owin^  to  his  two 
years'  wholesome  discipline  under  Mr.  Boyer's  rule.  But  the 
spectacle  of  that  prodigy,  Coleridge,  his  fi*iend,  must  have  had 
even  a  more  powerful  influence — "the  idol  of  those  among 
his  schoolfellows  who  mingled  with  their  bookish  studies  the 
mus^e  (  ?)  of  thought  and  humanity,  and  he  was  usually  at- 
tended round  the  cloisters  by  a  group  of  these  (inspiring 
and  inspired),  whose  hearts  even  then  ournt  within  them  as 
he  talked,  and  whence  the  sounds  yet  linger,  to  mock  Elia 
on  his  way. 

Other  friends,  but  of  far  less  mark,  were  "  Bob  Allen," 
later  to  be  a  newspaper  hack  and  infidel ;  and  Gutch,  in 
whose  house,  when  growing  old,  Lamb  was  to  lodge ;  while 
many  there  were  whom  he  would  not  call  companions,  but 
whom  he  admired  at  a  distance.  Awful  "  Grecians  "  were 
St**vens,  afterwards  master ;  Thornton,  soon  to  be  a  diplo- 
matist at  the  Northern  Courts ;  and  Middleton,  Bishop  of 
Calcutta.  Tliere  was  Franklin,  who,  later  on,  became  Mas- 
ter of  the  Hertford  Grammar  school,  "  fine  and  frank-heart- 
ed ; "  and  who  acquired  a  fantastic  interest  in  Lamb's  eyes 
from  "  havino:  officiated  at  Thurtell's  last  moments ;"  and 
Favelle,  whose  story  was  to  have  a  piteous  interest :  The 
son  of  a  common  house-painter,  he  haa  found  his  way  to  Ox- 
foi-d  by  his  own  exertions,  with  brilliant  prospects  before 
him,  but  nervously  sensitive  as  to  the  paternal  trade.  The 
arrival  of  his"  father  in  the  very  town,  with  the  hope  of  ob- 
tain in<;  custom  on  the  strencrth  of  his  son's  connexions  —  his 
setting  up  of  a  flaming  signboard,  in  dull  unconsciousness 
of  the  agony  he  was  causing  his  son  —  was  too  great  a  mor- 
tification for  the  young  man,  who,  unable  to  face  his  friends, 
with  perhaps  a  foolish  sensitiveness,  fled  from  the  place  and 
became  a  common  soldier,  falling  at  Salamanca. 

The  little  monastic,  retiring  boy,  was  kindly  and  tenderly 
treated  by  all.  It  was  noticed  that  he  was  always  called 
Charles  Lamb,  instead  of  the  shorter  and  blunter  patronymic 
by  which  other  boys  were  addressed.  This  seemed  a  proof 
of  special  interest  and  affection.  He  was  allowed  some 
privileges,  which  his  school-fellows  had  not.  He  might  go 
and  see  his  family  when  he  pleased.  The  rude  diet  of  the 
hospital,  the  meaOTe  beer  and  penny  loaf,  the  "  gags,"  half- 
pickled  or  whole  fresh  boiled  beef,  "  mutton  scraggs"  "  rot^ 
ten,  roasted,  or  rare,"  were  not  for  him ;  or  was  at  least  cor- 
rected by  tea,  and  other  delicacies  from  the  Temple.  On 
certain  days  his  good  old  aunt  would  arrive  at  the  clobten 
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with  a  plate  of  roast  Teal,  or  "  more  tempting  griskin,"  and 
sitting  down  on  the  old  coal-hole  steps  near  the  grammar- 
school  door,  would  open  her  apron  and  hring  out  her  hasin. 
The  young  nephew,  stru$;gling  oetween  diame  and  appetite, 
almost  despising,  as  he  bitterly  owned  later,  the  affectionate 
old  creature  who  thus  thought  of  him.  It  was  she,  too,  who 
*^  strained  her  pocket-strings  to  give  him  a  sixpenny  whole 
plum  cake,"  which,  in  a  moment  of  complacent  charity, "  in 
all  the  pride  of  an  CTangelical  peacock,"  he  bestowed  on  an 
old  mendicant ;  and  in  what  followed,  we  have  one  of  those 
valuable  glimpses  of  boyish  thought  which  he  treasured  up 
for  his  maturer  years,  and  then  analyzed  with  a  masterly 
touch.  Scarcely  had  the  act  been  accomplished,  when  a  re- 
vulsion came  —  the  thought  of  the  good  aunt's  kindness,  "^  the 
sum  it  was  to  her,  the  pleasure  she  had  a  right  to  expect  that 
I — not  the  old  impostor  —  should  take  in  eatins^  her  cake; 
the  ingratitude  by  which,  under  the  colors  of  Christian  vir- 
tue, I  had  frustrated  her  cherished  purpose.  I  sobbed,  wept, 
and  took  it  to  heart  so  grievously,  that  I  think  I  never  suf- 
fered the  like ;  and  I  was  right.  It  was  a  piece  of  unfeeling 
hypocrisy,  and  it  proved  a  lesson  to  me  ever  after." 

This  bears  out  what  was  before  insisted  on,  tJiat  in  view- 
ing Lamb's  childhood,  we  study  his  manhood  and  character. 
These  little  incidents  were  nursed  like  plants — developed 
as  he  grew  old  and  yet  older,  and  were  his  present  sensa- 
tions, in  fact.  That  he  should  have  felt  so  acutely  on  the 
occasion  —  the  bitter  grief  following  so  speedily  on 
the  impulse  —  shows  us  what  his  character  was.  "  For  me," 
he  says,  "  I  do  not  know  whether  a  constitutional  imbecility 
does  not  incline  me  too  obstinately  to  cling  to  the  remem- 
brances of  childhood ;  in  an  inverted  ratio  to  the  usual  sen- 
timents of  mankind,  nothing  that  I  have  Been  engaged  in 
since  seems  of  any  value  or  importance  compared  to  the 
colors  which  imagination  gave  to  every  thing  then.  I  be- 
long to  no  body  corporate  such  as  I  then  made  part  of." 

llie  recollections  of  this  time  lingered  in  his  mind,  such 
as  his  being  hoisted  upon  a  servant's  shoulder,  in  Guildhall, 
to  look  "  upon  the  installed  and  solemn  pomp  of  the  then 
drawing  lottery  —  the  blue-coat  boy,  witn  his  naked  arm, 
first  converting  the  invisible  wheel,  and  then  diving  into  the 
dark  recess  for  a  ticket.  His  wanderings  and  playings  in 
the  Temple  gardens,  making  the  little  fountain  nse  and  fall 
to  the  amazement  of  companions,  he  knowing  the  trick ; 
his  first  visit  to  church,  described  with  his  wonderful  analy- 
sis of  childish  emotion.  This  word  "  church  "  suggested  to 
him  now  a  great  hollow  cave,  then  something  movable,  like 
a  wa^n  or  a  cart  "  Was  it  any  thing  to  eat  or  drink  ?  "  he 
askea  his  mother.  He  was  awe-stricken  by  the  grotesque 
hesids  and  monsters  which  ran  along  the  sides  of  the  church, 
which  his  father  told  him  were  very  improper  ornaments  for 
such  a  place.  "  And  so  I  now  think  them,"  adds  Charles, 
writing  j^ears  afterwards.  Yet  he  immediately  makes  a  pro- 
test agamst  this  rather  limited  view,  correcting  it  by  his  old 
childish  faith ;  since,  as  they  were  placed  upon  a  church, 
**  to  which  I  had  come  with  such  serious  thoughts,  I  could 
not  help  thinking  they  had  some  serious  meaning,  and  looked 
at  them  with  wonder,  without  any  temptation  to  laugh.  I 
somehow  fancied  they  were  the  representation  of  wicked 
people  set  up  as  a  warning.  The  scene  was  the  Temple 
Church,  though  he  only  hints  at  it,  and  he  was  awe-stricken 
by  the  tombs,  figures,  windows,  &c. ;  for  he  says  paternally 
he  was  «  a  jpoor  lonely  creature  "  then.  His  father,  too,  had, 
fit)m  some  fantastic  notion  of  education,  taken  care  that  he 
should  not  receive  any  religious  impression  or  instruction  till 
he  was  five  or  six  years  old.  The  child  tells  how  all  this 
time,  during  this  first  visit,  he  was  thinking  how  happy  he 
was,  and  wnat  a  privilege  he  enjoyed  in  being  allowed  to 
join  with  so  many  grown  people :  "  I  remember  J  foolishly 
applied  every  thing  that  was  said  to  myself,  so  as  it  could 
mean  nobody  but  myself.  ...  All  diat  'assembly  of  people 
seemed  to  me  is  if  tney  were  come  together  only  to  show  me 
the  way  pf  a  Church."  This  is  but  the  common  thought  of 
all  children  on  such  occasions.  "  Oh,"  he  says  in  conclu- 
sion, "  it  was  a  happy  day  for  me ;  for  before  1  used  to  feel 
like  a  little  outcast  m  the  wilderness  —  like  one  that  did  not 
belong  to  the  world  of  Christian  people.'*  However,  these 
religious  instincts  were  soon  to  be  overpowered  in  the  rather 


wild  explorings  after  truth,  which  a^un  were  to  give  place 
to  a  shape  of  meagre  theism  but  little  removed  fi^m  philo- 
sophic paganism.  But  now  the  time  was  come  for  hun  to 
quit  school.  His  knowledge  and  proficiency,  it  seems  to  be 
admitted,  were  sufficient  to  entitle  hira  to  go  to  the  uniTO^ 
sities.as  an  exhibitioner.  But  Sir  J.  Talfourd  stales  then 
was  an  understanding  that  such  exhibitioners  should  em- 
brace the  Church.  "  Lamb,"  he  says,  '*  was  unfitted  hj  na- 
ture for  such  a  profession,"  and  was  not  allowed  toenioy  his 
Eromotion.  The  impediment  of  a  stammerer  could  hardly 
ave  been  held  sufficient  for  inflicting  what  was  an  injosdce 
on  an  industrious  boy,  who,  we  are  told,  saw  all  his  own 
contemporaries  preferred  before  him.  It  seems  nK>Te  probar 
ble  that  his  industry  and  abilities  were  not  sufficient  to  es- 
title  him  to  the  rank  of  Grecian.  He  was,  however,  ''dep- 
uty Grecian  —  in  the  lower  division  of  the  second  clafls." 

At  last  the  day  arrived  when  he  was  to  quit  the  oldckis^ 
ters ;  and  on  Nov.  23,  1 789,  he  was  discharged. 


THE  FATHER  OF  SPECIAL  CORRESPONDEXT& 

• 

Homer  was  the  father  of  poetry,  Herodotus  the  fatluf 
of  histon'.  We  do  not  know  exactly  who  deserves  the  title 
of  the  father  of  novel-writing,  but  whoever  he  was,  like 
the  other  fathers,  he  is  represented  in  these  latter  days» 
and  has  been  for  many  centuries  past,  by  a  yery  clever  aiid 
industrious  progeny.  Poets,  historians,  and  tale-tellen 
have  flourished  since  men  first  produced  manuscripts  or 
printed  books,  and  of  the  making  of  these  books  there  seems 
to  be  no  end.  But  there  is  a  ut^rary  product  of  the  last 
half-centurv  —  almost,  indeed,  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury—  which  has  characteristics  of  its  own,  and  which 
appears  to  have  sprung  into  existence  contemporaneously 
with  big  newspapers  and  the  rivalry  in  collecting  newi 
from  the  ends  of  tlhe  earth. 

Special  correspondents  are  the  most  energetic,  almost  the 
most  ubiauitous  of  men.  They  go  eveirwhere,  see  ereiy 
thing,  ana  describe  what  they  see  with  the  accuracy  of  ibt 
historian,  the  liveliness  of  the  polished  essayist,  the  realism 
of  the  photogra^er,  and  the  feeling  and  spirit  of  the  old 
ballad-maker.  They  are  the  modem  knights-errant  who  go 
forth  to  seek  adventures,  and  the  modem  minstrels  who 
relate  the  deeds  of  heroes.  Is  there  a  war  in  the  Crimea,  a 
mutiny  in  India,  a  struggle  of  nationalities  in  Europe,  or 
the  march  of  an  irresistible  host  in  a  doomed  city,  the 
"  special "  is  there  with  his  ready  pen,  to  reproduce,  for  die 
benefit  of  home  readers,  the  incidents  of  the  march  or  the 
deadly  struggle.  The  *^  special "  watched  the  charge  at 
Balaklava,  and  in  a  few  days  all  England  was  throbbing 
with  emotion  at  the  Homeric  vigor  of  his  stirring  pro6& 
The  greatest  of  ships  is  steered  across  the  Atlantic,  bearing 
the  wire  which  yard  by  yard  is  lowered  into  the  deep  —  a 
line  between  two  mighty  nations  —  and  on  the  deck  stands 
the  '' special,"  preparing  that  vivid  description  of  the 
waves,  the  sky,  the  storm,  the  ship  cutting  its  way  through 
the  Atlantic,  and  all  the  human  elements  of  expectancy} 
anxiety,  and  the  triumph  of  success,  which  was  soon  to 
appear  in  the  columns  of  the  newspaper,  a  veritable  epic, 
exquisitely  wrought,  one  out  of  many  ftimished  by  the 
special  correspondents,  who,  while  ministering  to  the  pres- 
ent demand  for  high-class  writing  and  prompt  intelligence 
are  also  providing  materials  for  the  future  historian. 

Who  was  the  real  inventor  of  this  style  of  writing  —  the 
prototype  of  the  modem  "special"?  Herodotus  wrote 
nistory  ailer  examination  of  localities  and  personal  research ; 
he  gathered  traditions  and  verified  dates,  but  was  purely 
and  simply  the  historian.  Xenophon  more  nearly  ap- 
proached the  type;  but  he  was  a  soldier,  and  admirable  and 
strongly  individualized  as  is  his  narrative  of  the  retreat  of 
the  ten  thousand,  its  production  was  not  the  purpose  of  hifl 
expedition,  but  rather  an  accident  of  his  position.  Consid' 
ered  independently  of  the  cireumstances  which  produced  it, 
the  "  Aneuiasis  "  is  almost  as  purely  a  special  report  as  the 
description  of  the  invasion  of  Abyssinia,  or  the  relief  of 
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Lucknow,  in  our  aewspapers ;  but  for  all  that  Xenophon 
was  not  a  special  reporter. 

We  must  go  bacK  just  five  hundred  years  for  the  real 
original  special  correspondent,  the  true  father  of  the  modem 
masters,  tiie  most  acute  of  observers,  indomitable  of  collec- 
tors of  news,  and  most  picturesque  and  viyid  of  describers 
of  gallant  acts  and  brave  adventures.  If  ever  there  is 
erected  a  literary  pantheon,  side  by  side  with  Homer, 
^schylus,  and  Herodotus,  —  the  fathers  of  poetry,  tragedy, 
and  history,  —  should  be  the  eS^%Y  of  Sir  John  Froissart, 
the  ^  father  of  special  correspondents,"  the  teacher  and  in- 
spirer  of  Shakspeare  and  Walter  Scott 

He  was  styled  '*  Sir,"  not  because  he  was  himself  a 
knight,  but  because  he  was  a  member  of  the  clerical  pro- 
fession, a  canon,  on  whom,  as  on  parish  priests,  the  title 
"  Sir,"  equivalent  to  our  modem  "  Reverend,"  was  gener- 
ally bestowed.  He  was  bom  at  Valenciennes,  in  13S7,  the 
son  of  an  heraldic  painter,  and  no  doubt  the  bright 
little  boy  inherited  a  taste  for  chivalric  emblems  and 
nightly  gear  which  did  not  well  adapt  him  for  the  profession 
fer  which  his  parents  destined  him.  He  was  very  clever 
and  forward,  the  head  boy  of  his  school,  qmck  at  learning, 
and  of  a  gav,  vivacious  temperament,  which  made  him  the 
fiiTorite  of  all.  While  still  a  lad  he  exhibited  a  great  fond- 
ness for  history,  and  was  emploved,  at  the  instigation  of  a 
friend  who  noticed  his  special  talent,  in  collecting  materials 
for  a  narrative  of  the  wars  then  waging  in  Europe.  He 
wrote  verses,  too,  and  seems  to  have  vastly  preferred  the 
study  of  romances  and  the  hearing  of  news,  to  the  dry 
treatises  of  theology  and  casuistry  which  would  have  better 
fitted  him  for  the  cloister.  A  true  poet  in  temperament, 
be  says  of  himself:  '^Well  I  loved  to  see  dances  and 
Garrolling,  well  to  hear  minstrelsv  and  tales  of  glee,  well  to 
attach  myself  to  those  who  had  hawks  and  hounds,  well  to 
toy  with  my  fair  companions  at  school.  I  took  great  pleas- 
ore  in  drinking,  and  m  fair  array,  and  in  delicate  and  fresh 
cates.  I  Fovea  to  see  the  early  violets  and  tiie  white  and 
red  roses,  and  also  chambers  fairly  lighted;  jousts  and 
dances  and  late  vigils,  £ur  beds  for  refreshment,  and  for  my 
better  repose  a  night  draught  of  claret  or  Rochelle  wine, 
mingled  with  spice."  Theliopeful  youth,  still  in  his  teens, 
bad,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  best  way 
of  enjoying  himselij  and  was  just  the  sort  of  person  to  sym- 
paUuze  with  the  spirit  of  those  times,  when  chivalry,  with 
Its  mingled  daring  and  sentiment,  its  brave  trappings,  its 
amatory  sighings  and  merry  minstrelsy,  was  assuming  the 
iorm  of  a  science. 

Neophyte  of  the  Church  though  he  was,  John  Froissart 
naturally  fell  over  head  and  ears  in  love.  One  day  he  saw 
a  pretty  girl  reading  a  romance,  and  soon  contrived  to  be 
seated  by  her  side  and  reading  too.  Now,  reading  senti- 
mental romances  with  a  charmmg  young  lady  for  a  com- 
panion is  a  very  agreeable  amusement,  but  if  a  young  man 
particularly  wishes  not  to  fall  in  love  he  had  better  not  try 
the  experiment.  Froissart,  perhaps,  had  no  objection  to  the 
inevitable  result,  and  speed[ily  found  himself  in  the  poeticid 
stage  of  the  malady.  He  wrote  verses  in  which,  of  course, 
be  described  the  fair  one  as  being  the  most  peerless  of  all 
possible  maidens,  and  himself  as  the  most  adoring  of  all 
possible  lovers ;  and  when  hei  discovered  that  the  pretty 
romance-reader  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  somebody 
elw,  be  was  as  near  going  mad  as  a  lively  young  fellow, 
^tb  good  health  and  spirits,  and  who  (if  we  may  believe 
bis  poetry)  had  certainly  two  other  objects  of  adoration, 
could  go  with  safety. 

But  he  fell  ill,  and  was  so  far  despondent  that  ailer  his 
recovery  he  resolved  to  leave  the  country,  and  set  out  on 
bis  travels.  He  rode  rapidly,  composing  love-verses  all 
"«  way,  till  he  reached  the  searshore,  and  findin^there  a  ship 
abont  to  depart  for  England,  went  aboard.  The  passage 
was  rough,  and  Froissart  for  the  first  time  experienced  the 
"^  ^  mer.  fiut,  at  once  sea-sick  and  love-sick,  he  con- 
^▼ed  to  gasp  out  a  few  more  verses  in  remembrance  of  the 
beautiful  cause  of  his  trouble,  and  then  felt  better.  This 
was  tbe  poetical  period  of  his  life.  He  tells  us  that  he  had 
wntten  about  thirty  thousand  verses ;  fortunately,  perhaps, 
aot  many  of  them  are  preserved. 


He  had  probably  an  introduction  to  the  English  Court, 
for  he  was  soon  domiciled  as  private  secretary  to  Edward 
the  Third's  womanly  and  spirited  queen,  Philippa,  who» 
with  ber  ladies,  petted  and  caressed  the  lovelorn,  but  still 
merry  and  highly  diverting  little  foreigner.  He  retained 
his  office  for  mree  or  four  years,  making  his  first  appear- 
ance as  special  correspondent  on  the  occasion  of  one  of 
those  visits  to  Scotland  which  —  '*come  ye  in  peace  or 
come  ye  in  war?"  —  the  English  frequentlv  made.  Froifr- 
sart  '*  spyed  out  the  land,"  travelling  on  horseback,  often 
with  no  companion  but  his  dog,  and  with  note-book  in  his 
wallet,  in  which  he  jotted  down  such  matters  as  attracted 
his  inauisitive  eye.  He  describes  the  fierce  courage,  the 
frugal  nabits,  the  oatmeal  bannocks  of  the  Caledonians,  as 
hundreds  of  years  afterwards  other  writers  described  them, 
and  reminds  us  of  the  famous  chapter  in  Macaulay's  history. 
He  was  well  received  by  King  David,  and  was  a  guest  of 
the  Douglas.  Ireland,  too,  was  visited,  but  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  very  attractive  to  the  chronicler. 

Perhaps  he  was  still  moping  a  little  about  the  beautiftil 
Anna  (we  know  not  who  she  was,  but  he  hints  that,  like 
the  Welsh  Shenkyn,  she  was  of  noble  race),  and  perhaps^ 
too,  was  not  quite  certain  that  she  was  married  after  all ; 
and  the  tender-hearted  queen  persuaded  him  to  return  to 
Hainault.  She  was  herself  Philippa  of  Hainault,  and  re- 
tained an  affection  lor  her  native  land  and  its  belongings. 
Froissart  went  back,  nothing  loth,  but  too  late  for  matrix 
mony,  for  the  lady  was  married.  The  manners  of  the  times, 
however,  permitted  him  to  attend  her  to  all  kinds  of  amuse- 
ments ana  to  compose  verses  in  her  honor  —  very  conge- 
nial employments,  in  which  he  found  compensation  for  his 
disappointment.  He  revisited  England,  where  he  remained 
about  two  years,  and  then  his  restless  activity  made  him 
set  to  work  at  the  real  business  of  his  life,  that  of  compil- 
ing a  chronicle,  as  much  as  possible  from  his  own  observar 
tion,  of  the  stirring  events  of  the  time. 

There  were  stirring  events  enough  in  that  busy  four^ 
teenth  century  for  Froissart  to  record.  There  were  the  wars  of 
our  Edward  the  Third  with  Bruce  of  Scotland,  and  the 
struggle  between  France  and  England ;  the  insurrection  in 
the  Flemish  towns,  with  which  the  Van  Arteveldtes,  father 
and  son,  were  concerned ;  the  wars  between  Castile  and 
Portugal ;  between  the  King  of  Hungary  and  the  Turks, 
then  just  settling  in  Europe ;  the  horrors  of  the  Jacquerie ; 
the  quarrels  of  the  rival  Popes  and  their  partisans,  besides 
abundance  of  intestine  feuds  of  cities,  barons,  and  kings. 
"  Nothing,"  says  one  critic,  "  of  novelty  passed  of  which 
Froissart  did  not  seek  to  be  a  spectator ;  jousts,  feasts, 
tournaments,  conferences  for  peace,  interviews  of  princes, 
their  entries,  nothing  escaped  his  curiosity."  He  visited 
England,  Scotland,  !lfeland,  Flanders,  Languedoc,  Beaune^ 
Itafyy  and  Germany,  personally  conversed  with  most  of  the 
famous  men  of  the  time,  and  never  lost  a  chance  of  picking 
up  a  good  story  or  a  bit  of  authentic  news  from  knight  op 
squire,  whom  chance  made  the  companions  of  his  wandeiv 
ings.  He  was  present  at  the  gf^ud  entertainments  given 
at  Milan  bv  King  Amadeus  of  Savoy,  in  honor  of  the  mar- 
riage of  the  English  prince,  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence^ 
For  a  short  time  ne  resumed  the  clerical  life,  having  ob- 
tained the  living  of  Lessines.  There  he  led  a  jolly  life,  spendr 
ing  money  fteely,  chiefly  for  the  good  of  the  innkeepers. 
Then  he  spent  some  time  at  the  court  of  Wenceslaus,  of 
Luxembu]^;  then  became  clerk  of  the  chapel  to  Guy, 
Count  of  Blois,  and  afterwards  resided  for  some  time  with 
the  famous  Gaston  Phoebus  de  Foix  at  Orthes,  in  Beaun^ 
This  magnificent  Gaston  appeared  to  Froissart  to  be  the 
beau  ideal  of  knightly  personages.  He  won  the  chronicler's 
heart  by  listening  to  ins  romances  after  dinner,  and  by  his 
gallant  bearing  and  the  splendor  of  his  establishment. 
^'  I  have  never  seen  any  so  handsome,  either  in  the  form  of 
his  limbs  and  shape.  He  was  so  perfectly  formed,  no  one 
could  praise  him  too  much.  He  was  a  prudent  knight^  full 
of  enterprise  and  wisdom.  He  never  nad  any  unbeliever 
with  him,  reigned  pmdently,  and  was  constant  in  his  devo- 
tions. He  was  liberal  and  courteous  in  his  gifts."  The 
facts,  mentioned  casually  by  Froissart,  that  this  gallant 
gentleman,  whose  deportment  was  so  princely,  had  quar- 
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relied  with  Ms  wife,  whom  he  would  certainly  have  mur- 
dered La  1  rhc  not  kept  out  of  his  way,  that  he  did  actually 
murder  his  cousin,  Sir  Peter  Arvaut,  and  his  own  son, 
appear  to  have  been  very  trivial  blots  on  his  character  in 
the  eyes  of  his  admirer.  Gaston  was  one  of  the  ablest  poli- 
ticians of  his  day,  and  at  his  court  was  received  the  earli- 
est inteliit^ence  of  all  important  events.  "  There  is  not  a 
lord  in  the  world  more  eager  after  news  than  he  is." 

Of  course  Froissart  was  quite  at  home  in  «uch  a  centre 
of  news ;  but  for  some  time  he  was  terribly  puzzled  to 
account  for  the  amazing  rapidity  with  which  intelligence 
reached  the  count,  who  would  not  unfrequently  announce 
events  nine  or  ten  days  before  the  swiftest  messengers 
could  bring  the  news  from  the  scene  of  action.  The  tele- 
graph was,  in  fact,  anticipated.  At  length  the  secret  was 
imparted  in  confidence  to  Froissart,  and  the  explanation 
involves  as  clear  a  case  of  spiritual  intervention  as  anv  re- 
lated by  modern  mediums.  We  will  tell  the  story  briefly. 
A  former  occupant  of  the  castle,  Raymond,  Lord  of  Corasse, 
had,  in  the  matter  of  tithes,  oflended  a  priest,  who  threat^ 
ened  to  send  "  a  champion  you  will  be  more  afraid  of."  This 
champion  proved  to  be  a  tricksy  spirit,  who  set  to  work  in 
the  familiar  fashion  of  rappins  at  Raymond^s  bedroom  door, 
thereby  frightening  him  and  his  wife  terribly,  and  smashing 
the  plates  and  dishes  in  the  kitchen.  But  Raymond,  being 
a  bold  man,  at  length  made  friends  with  his  visitor,  who 
promised  to  bring  him  regularly  intelligence  of  what  was 
going  on  in  the  world.  Two  or  three  times  every  week  the 
epirit,  who  said,  "  I  travel  as  fast  as  the  wind,  or  faster," 
woke  the  lord  of  Corasse  by  pulling  his  pillow  away,  or 
making  strange  noises,  alarming  the  ladv,  who  "hid  her 
head  under  the  bedclothes,  and  the  hair  of  her  head  stood 
on  end."  The  supernatural  Renter  then  told  Raymond 
that  ^  such  an  event  has  happened  in  England,  or  Scotland, 
or  Germany,  or  «ome  other  country."  After  a  time  the 
knight  offended  hira,  and  he  came  no  more ;  but  it  was  gener- 
a41y  believed  that  he  afterwards  extended  his  favors  to 
Gaston  de  Foix,  and  keot  htm  as  well  supplied  with  the 
news  of  the  day  as  if  he  nad  taken  in  the  Times  or  Echo, 

This  is  a  specimen  of  the  stories  which  occasionally  find 
s  place  in  the  pages  of  Froissart ;  but  generally  he  is  more 
oractical,  and  delights  in  knightly  encounters,  duels  at  the 
lists,  pageants,  processions,  and  battles.  He  visited  Eni;- 
land  again  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  and  de- 
flcribes,  with  an  amusing  toueh  of  vanity,  how  he  presented 
the  king  with  a  manuscript  of  a  romance  he  had  written, 
which  was  "  bound  in  crimson  velvet,  with  ten  silver-gilt 
nails  and  a  golden  rose  in  the  midst  of  two  -clasps,  gilt, 
richly  chased  with  gold  roses."  This  superb  "  presentation 
copy  "  Froissart  had  accidentally  with  him,  not  anticipat- 
in^the  king  would  ask  for  it  I 

Froifisart  died  in  his  comfortable  canonry  at  Lille  —  be- 
stowed upon  him  by  Pope  Clement  the  Seventh  in  1378  — 
somewhere  about  1414.  His  chronicle,  first  published  with 
the  title,  "  La  Chronique  de  France,  d'Angleterre,  d'Ecosse, 
d'Espagne,  de  Brdta^ne,"  &c.,  extends  from  1326  to  1400. 
For  the  earUer  incidents  related  he  was  indebted  to  the 
labors  of  Jean  de  Bel,  canon  of  Lifege.  The  records  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  century  are  all  his  own. 

The  influence  of  Froissart  is  apparent  in  almost  every 
page  of  Scott's  romances  of  chivalry.  The  incidents  of 
the  tilting  in  the  lists  at  Ashby,  the  meke,  the  storming  of 
the  castle  at  Front-de-Boeuf  are  almost  transcripts  from  his 
pages.  Scott  makes  Claverhouse  ask  youn^  Henry  Morton, 
m  "  Old  Mortality,"  if  he  had  ever  read  Froissart,  and 
being  answered  in  the  negative.  Bonny  Dundee  replies, 
^  I  have  half  a  mind  to  contrive  you  should  have  six 
months'  imprisonment,  in  order  to  procure  you  that  pleasure. 
His  chapters  inspire  me  with  more  enthusiasm  than  even 
poetry  itself." 

Shakspeare  himself  owed  something  to  this  <<  father  of 
special  correspondents,"  especially  in  the  last  act  of  <*  Rich- 
surd  the  Second."  There  was,  at  any  rate,  this  in  common 
between  them,  that  each  prophesied  his  o?n  literary  im- 
mortality. Shairspeare  wrote,  "  Not  marble  nor  the  monu- 
ments of  princes  snail  outlive  this  powerful  rhyme ; "  and 
^6  g^X)  gossiping,  poetic,  heroic-souled  little  canon  of 


Lille  was  as  confident  that  he  had  not  lived  and  workc<l  u 
vain  —  "I  well  know  that,  in  time  to  come,  when  I  diall  be 
dead  and  rotten,  this  grand  and  noble  history  will  be  mock 
in  fashion,  and  all  nobles  and  gallant  persons  will  take 
pleasure  therein  and  gain  augmentation  and  knowledge." 


A  SLEEPING  PREACHER. 

About  the  year  1604,  the  little  society  of  New  CoVe^ 
Oxford,  numbered  amongst  its  fellows  one  named  Dr.  Rich- 
ard Haydock.  This  person  had  developed  a  curious  (acolty 
of  preaching  very  learned  and  excellent  sermons  when,  to 
all  outward  appearance,  he  was  in  a  deep  slumber,  llib 
faculty  was  the  more  noteworthy,  in  that  Haydock  was  bot 
a  dull  fellow  in  his  waking  hours,  and  known  to  benogreit 
scholar.  Greek  and  Hebrew,  too,  were  familiar  to  his  toope 
in  these  nocturnal  discourses,  though  the  preacher  wm 
supposed  to  be  ignorant  of  both  languatres.  The  fame  cf 
him  soon  spread  throughout  the  university,  and  the  felk)»i 
and  scholars  flocked  as  regularly  to  hear  Haydock  preaeh 
in  his  sleep  as  to  any  other  sermon.  Nor  were  they  eT«r 
disappointed  of  his  performance ;  in  fact,  so  methocHcalwii 
he  in  his  proceedings,  that  he  never  failed  to  pray  mo* 
fervently  for  the  king  and  royal  family,  both  before  and  if- 
ter  his  discourse,  which  was  regularly  opened  with  a  text  Oa 
concluding,  he  would  wake,  stretch,  wonder  to  see  an  awfi- 
ence,  and  remember  nothing  that  he  had  said.  The  pre- 
vious career  of  Dr.  Haydock  presented  no  verv  remarkable 
features.  He  was  born  at  Grewel,  in  Hampsiiire.  had  re- 
ceived his  early  education  at  Winchester,  'from  thence  he 
had  proceeded  to  New  College,  where  he  was  admitted  a 
fellow  in  the  year  1590.  He  took  the  usual  degrees  in  arts, 
and  afterwards  travelled  for  some  time  abroad.  Haydock, 
on  his  return,  about  1598,  published  a  heavy  folio  on  the 
subjects  of  Painting  and  Engraving ;  this  he  thought  soil- 
ciently  valuable  to  be  handed  down  to  posterity,  with  his 
own  portrait  on  the  title-page.  Thomas  Bodley,  the  fotind- 
er  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  was  a  sort  of  patron  of  his,  aa* 
to  him  the  work  was  dedicated. 

The  notoriety  of  the  sleeping  preacher  was  rapidly  «- 
tended  beyond  Oxford,  and  in  a  tew  months  attracted  the : 
attention  of  King  James.  That  monarch,  as  we  all  kno^i ' 
prided  himself  on  his  superior  wisdom,  and  eao^eriy  seized 
any  opportunity  that  offered  of  displaying  it  before  acro^d 
of  admiring  courtiers.  He  therefore  determined  tliat  Hay- 
dock's  supposed  marvellous  gift  should  be  tested  at  conrt, 
and  under  his  own  keen  eye.  Cecil,  Earl  of  Salisbmyi 
who  was  then  Secretary  of  State,  was  instructed  to  mal* 
inquiries  of  Dr.  Abbots  and  Dr.  Hussey,  leading  authoriti« 
of  the  university,  relative  of  Haydock ;  and  these  learned 
gentlemen  were  commissioned  to  arranije  for  the  transfer  of 
the  preacher's  services  to  the  court  of  St  James's  for  a  tin* 
Haydock,  however,  must  have  had  some  inkling  of  wbi* 
was  goins  on,  as  a  little  before  that  time  he  quietly  left  Ox- 
ford, and  some  weeks  elapsed  before  Dr.  Hussey  could  gi^ 
any  tidings  of  him.  It  was  then  found  out  that  Dr.  Hay- 
dock was  settled  and  lodged  in  the  house  of  one  Blacker, 
dwelling  in  the  close  at  Salisbury.  In  that  city  he  wa* 
rapidly  acquiring  fame  as  a  physician,  for,  indeed,  it  ^ 
principally  to  the  study  and  practice  of  medicine  that  M 
had  devoted  himself  at  Oxford.  A  letter  written  from  Sal- 
isbury at  the  time  reported  him  as  going  much  to  the  bouse 
of  Sir  William  Djrington,  who  had  taken  a  ^resX  interest 
in  the  doctor'spursuits,  and  whose  seat  was  within  six  mile* 
of  the  city.  The  gift  which  had  made  Haydock  so  pre- 
eminent at  his  university  seems  to  have  been  allowed  to 
languish  since  he  had  taken  up  with  the  active  duties  of  his 
own  proper  profession.  We  And  no  record  of  his  haviog 
delivered  any  theological  discourses  at  Salisbury,  whether 
sleeping  or  waking.  However,  his  place  of  residence  boiB^ 
discovered  by  Cecil's  emissaries,  it  was  intimated  to  m^ 
how  gratifying  it  would  be  to  his  Majesty  ICing  J*"*l^ 
witness  a  display  of  his  curious   powers   at  court.    The 

Ereacher  no  doubt  inwardly  prayed  the  authorities  to  hare 
im  excused,  but  there  was  no  getting  out  of  what  amouBt- 
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kI  to  a  royal  command.  The  next  scene  in  the  story  is  best 
old  in  a  lett4;r  still  extant^  and  written  by  Rowland  White, 
lOfitmaster  of  the  court,  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  This 
stter  bears  date  27th  April,  1605,  and  is  as  follows :  — 
"  At  court  there  is  one  Uaydo  jk,  of  New  College,  in  Ox- 
iirJ,  by  profession  a  doctor  of  physic,  who  uses  oftentimes 

0  make  long  sermons  in  his  sleep.  The  King's  Majesty 
leard  him  one  night ;  the  next  time,  the  Dean  of  the  Chap- 

1  and  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner ;  the  third  time,  my  Lord  of 
)raabome  caused  a  bed  to  be  put  up  in  his  drawing-room 
I  court)  and  heard  him  preach,  and  sent  for  my  Lord  Pem- 
roke,  Lord  Shandoa,  Lord  Danvers,  Lord  Marre,  and 
ithers.  He  doth  very  orderly  begin  with  his  prayer ;  then 
0  bis  text,  and  divides  it ;  and  when  he  hath  well  and 
Bamedly  touched  every  part,  he  concludes  it,  and  with 
jtoaniag  and  stretching,  awakes,  and  remembers  nothing 
e  said.  The  man  seems  to  be  a  very  honest  man,  of  a 
ood  complexion,  of  a  civil  conversation,  and  discreet ;  hath 
0  books,  or  place  to  study ;  and  twice  or  thrice  a  week 
snally  preaches.  Yet  the  king  will  not  say  what  he  thinks 
f  it    lie  will  hear  and  sifl  him  ere  he  depart  from  court." 

His  Majesty,  we  are  told,  proceeded  in  tne  business  with 
ifinite  solemnity  and  precaution,  and  afler  much  cross- 
lamination  by  himself  and  his  privy-councillors,  actually 
nrailed  upon  Haydock  to  confess  his  imposture,  and  to 
^ve  in  writing  the  motives  both  of  his  beginning  and  of 
lis  continuance  in  so  strange  a  practice.  On  Sunday  the 
8th,  he  sent  to  the  king  that  "  if  it  would  please  Hb  Maj- 
tty  to  pardon  his  offence,  and  deliver  him  fh>m  punish- 
Mat,  he  would  confess  the  whole  truth  of  this  deceit  where- 
rith  be  had  abused  the  world.''  His  first  confession  was 
0t  considered  sufficiently  explicit  and  minute,  as  appears 
bom  a  letter  written  by  the  £arl  of  Worcester,  one  of  the 
etdincj  councillors,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  mentioning 
ach  point  as  his  Majesty,  *<  out  of  Uie  depth  of  his  won- 
tert'uJ  judgment,"  required  to  have  further  cleared.  Ulti- 
nately,  the  preacher  furnished  some  very  complete  details 
C  the  origin  and  growth  of  his  imposture.  Ihese  details 
R  curious,  and  have  an  air  of  truthfulness.  We  are  told 
baton  his  first  coming  to  Oxford,  Haydock  had  a  great 
jesire  to  study  divinity,  and  to  become  a  preacher,  but 
bond  in  himself  a  disability  for  that  faculty,  by  reason  of 
^•totterinv  he  had  in  his  speech,  and  a  slow,  imperfect  ut- 
ennce.  He  was  thus  reluctantly  compelled  to  abandon 
hb  study,  and  betook  himseli'  to  physic.  It  afterwards 
aune  to  his  remembrance,  as  he  said,  that  his  school-fellows 
It  Winchester  had  told  him  many  times  how  he  used  to 
(peak  in  his  sleep ;  and  that  he  then  made  verse,  and  spoke 
l<^n,  with  mucn  more  quickness  of  invention  and  readier 
ttierance  than  at  any  time  else.  Whereupon,  he  took  a 
»ncei;  that  he  would  try  how  near  he  could  come  to  such 
tbihty  of  utterance  by  speaking  at  the  time  of  ni^ht  which 
^  nearest  to  that  in  wnich  he  used  to  speak  in  nis  sleep, 
rlrst  he  began,  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  his  first  sleep,  to 
9^  some  discourse  concerning  physic ;  and  found  in  him- 
j^  such  ripeness  of  invention,  and  so  perfect  and  ready 
Klivery,  that  he  was  astounded  at  himself,  and  practised 
nis  fashion  of  speaking  afler  midnight  some  four  or  five 
^n^  in  physic ;  which,  when  he  found  to  make  so  great  an 
deration  of  his  speech,  and  ability  to  discourse,  he  resolved 
io^  if  the  same  efiect  would  follow  if  divinity  were  the 
Josen  subject,  aa  he  had  ever  the  strongest  desire  for  that 
"*nch  of  learning.  So  he  took  a  text,  and  prepared  him- 
Wf  to  preach  firom  it  three  or  four  days  before  he  put  it  in 

etice ;  and,  when  sufficiently  prepared,  would  sit  up  in 
^fter  his  first  sleep,  and  deliver  what  appeared  to  him 
J'^ry  excellent  sermon.  This  course  was  pursued  by  Hay- 
flock  several  times  without  the  least  intention  of  being 
pverfaeard ;  but  by  chance  one  night  some  one  lyin^  in  the 
j™ber  next  to  his  own  was  awake,  and  heard  all  he  said. 
It  was  accordingly  reported  over  the  college  the  morning 
Wier  that  Mr.  Haydock  had  preached  very  learnedly  in  his 
«««p.  Haydock  was  weak  or  wicked  enough  to  humor  the 
•teception,  and  had  practised  it  for  about  a  year  and  a  half 
wcry  other  night— preaching  in  Latin  in  Oxford,  and  in 
MglMh  in  the  country. 
Hiydock's  petition  to  the  king  for  forgiveness  is  still 


preserved  amongst  the  state  papers,  and  is  a  curious  testi- 
mony to  the  vanity  and  weakness  of  the  man.  It  is  much 
too  long  to  reproduce  here,  so  a  very  few  extracts  must  suf- 
fice us.  He  says  :  ^'  I  do  here,  in  the  naked  simplicity  of  a 
most  thankful  and  penitent  soul,  ingenuously  confess  and 
acknowledge,  that  this  use  of  my  nocturnal  discourse,  seem- 
ing to  be  a  deep  and  sound  sleep,  when  indeed  I  was  waking, 
and  had  more  perfect  sense  of  that  I  conceived  and  spake 
than  when  by  day  I  attempted  the  same,  was  from  the  be- 
ginning a  voluntary  thing,  done  with  knowledge,  upon  a 
discovery  in  myself  of  a  greater  ability,  and  ^eedom  of 
memory,  invention,  and  speech,  in  that  mild,  quiet,  and 
silent  repose  of  the  ni^ht,  than  in  the  daytime  I  foimd." 
And  again  he  says :  "  When  company  approached,  I  well 
perceived,  though,  indeed,  no  ordinary  voice  could  interrupt 
my  strong  contemplation,  nor  the  glimmering  light  of  the 
candle  held  at  mine  eyes,  which  I  always  kept  shut,  even  in 
the  dark,  and  could  never  meditate  to  purpose  when  they 
were  open."  Haydock  adds  that  he  never  had  any  sinister 
plot,  purpose,  or  drift  to  the  disturbance  of  the  peaceable 
estate,  cnurch,  or  commonwealth  —  and  that  he  had  not 
otiended  maliciously,  but  of  human  infirmity. 

Kin^  James  was  too  well  satisfied  with  what  he  was 
pleased  to  consider  his  own  acuteness  in  unmasking  the  de- 
ception, to  bear  malice  against  the  author  of  it,  and  readily 
pardoned  the  offender.  We  have  little  more  to  chronicle 
concerning  him.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Haydock  dis- 
continued the  practices  which  had  made  him  so  notorious 
He  withdrew  once  more  to  Salisbury,  and  achieved  a  repur 
tation  there  as  a  very  able  physician.  He  afterwards  came 
to  London,  died,  and  was  buried  there,  shortly  before  tho 
outbreak  of  tlie  civil  wars. 


EDITING. 

The  editor  of  the  Cigare  is  obliged  to  leave  Paris  for 
four  and  twenty  hours ;  the  sub-editor  selects  this  precise 
moment  for  being  ill ;  and  M.  Aristide  Gruau,  the  T^estor 
of  the  staff,  is  absent  canvassing  a  provincial  constituency  in 
his  own  and  the  Liberal  interest  So  the  editor  sees  noth- 
ing for  it  but  to  ask  M.  Timoleon  Tartine,  before  starting 
kindly  to  discharge  his  functions  for  a  single  day ;  and  M. 
Tartine,  who  would  have  undertaken  the  command  of  the 
army  of  the  Loire  at  five  minutes'  notice,  consents  with 
pleasure.  However,  the  editor  feels  some  slight  misgivings ; 
not  that  he  mistrusts  M.  Tartine's  head,  but  he  knows  nis 
heart  —  M.  Tartine  is  prone  to  enthusiasm.  Wherefore,  in 
getting  into  the  train,  the  director  of  the  Cigare  points  out 
to  his  chroniqueur,  who  has  come  to  see  him  off,  that  after 
all  there  will  not  be  much  to  do,  that  he  has  given  the  main 
directions  for  the  next  number,  and  that  the  principal  thing 
will  be  to  watch  that  nothing  creeps  into  the  leaders  or  the 
notes  likely  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  General  de  Ladmirault, 
an  awkward  person  to  offend  by  reason  of  the  state  of  siege. 
M.  Tartine  promises.  Then  the  editor  conveys  a  counter- 
warning  against  insidious  Government  secretaries  who 
prowl  at>ouc  seeking  admission  for  semi-official  paragraphs 
in  influential  papers ;  but  at  this  M.  Tartine  protects  with 
so  much  warmth  that  he  would  recognize  a  Government 
secretary  even  disguised  under  a  bear  s  skin,  and  perceive 
the  drift  of  his  prose  though  it  were  couched  in  Sanskrit  or 
Carribee,  that  tne  editor  feels  reassured.  In  another  minute 
the  train  has  disappeared,  and  M.  Tartine  walks  out  of  the 
station  with  a  four-and-twenty  hours'  kingship  of  the  most 
popular  organ  in  Paris. 

Having  about  sixteen  hours  to  spare  before  he  need  com- 
mence his  duties  —  for  this  is  evening,  and  the  Cigare  does 
not  appear  till  five  on  the  morrow  —  M.  Tartine  goes  and 
dines,  and  thence  to  the  play ;  and  being  of  communicative 
mood,  he  tells  what  friends  he  meets  that  it  is  he  who  for 
the  nonce  rules  the  destinies  of  the  Cigare,  The  result  of 
this  is  thai  by  midnight  the  report  has  been  flashed  down 
the  whole  line  of  fioulevards  and  into  every  newspaper 
office  of  the  capital  that  M.  Tartine  has  been  intrusted 
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with  a  post  which  he  will  fill,  not  for  a  day  —  for  rumor  is 
fond  of  additions  —  but  for  a  month,  some  even  say  six 
weeks ;  and  at  eleven  o'clock  the  next  day,  when  he  comes 
down  to  the  office,  M.  Tartine  finds  a  whole  throng  of  affec- 
tionate friends,  who,  knowing  his  benevolent  disposition, 
shake  him  by  the  hand,  offer  him  their  assistance,  and 
meanwhile  would  be  much  obliged  if  he  would  render  them 
some  little  services  which  they  will  explain  if  he  will  just 

S've  them  each  five  minutes  in  private.  Truth  to  say, 
!.  Tartine  has  slept  as  soundly  as  did  the  great  Cond^  on 
the  eve  of  Rocroy.  Intrepidity  is  his  characteristic.  He 
accepted  the  functions  delegated  to  him,  expecting  nothing 
and  tearing  nothing ;  and  the  lev^e  of  suitors  takes  him  a 
little  aback.  Nevertheless,  he  rallies  on  recognizing  in  one 
a  popular  novelist,  in  the  other  a  ffuent  debater,  in  a  third 
an  enterprising  money  man,  and  he  gallantly  leads  the  way 
into  the  editor's  room,  whither  the  novelist  follows  him, 
shutting  the  door  to  exclude  the  other  two.  He  has  not 
much  to  ask,  has  the  man  of  fiction ;  he  simply  wants  the 
Cigare  to  announce  a  novel  of  his  that  is  coming  out.  "  Oh, 
certainly ;  with  pleasure,"  says  M.  Tartine ;  "  what  is  the 
title  ?  "  "  Oh,  there's  not  much  in  the  title  I  "  answers  the 
author,  modestly.  "  It's  *  Les  Chevaliers  du  Boudoir ; '  but 
the  scope  of  these  works  often  needs  to  be  explained  to 
the  public  beforehand  so  that  thev  may  not  go  away  with 
wrong  impressions.  This  is  a  realistic  study  of  life.  Per- 
haps something  in  this  style  would  do,"  and  he  draws  a 
paper  from  his  pocket.  **  1  didn't  write  the  paragraph  my- 
self, it  was  a  Mend  did  it.  Thank  vou;  I  know  I  may 
rely  upon  you  ;  good  morning,"  and  he  vanishes,  leaving 
M.  Tartine  to  read :  **  It  is  with  immense  satisfaction  that 

we  announce  a  new  work  from  the  pen  of  M.  A j  the 

gifted  author  of  *Les  Peches  Koses,'  'Le  Scandale  de  la 

Kue  X ,*  and  other  delightful  books.     Any  thing  more 

piquant  in  style,  more  interesting  in  plot,  or  more  thor- 
oughly artistic  in  conception  than  this  new  novel,  into 

wmch  M.  A has  thrown  all  his  minutely  realistic  P?^" 

ers  of  description,  his  "  —  "  Yes,  but  stay,"  cries  M.  Tar- 
tine, "  this  reads  like  an  advertisement ; "  however,  he  has 
no  time  to  move,  for  the  door  opens  again  and  in  rushes 
the  ffuent  debater,  distancing  the  money  man  by  a  head. 
*'  My  dear  M.  Tartine,  look  at  this ! "  he  ejaculates,  dis- 
playing yesterday's  Cigare;  "here  is  the  parliamentary 
report,  and,  to  begin  with,  my  speech,  as  you  observe,  is 
most  humiliatinal^  curtailed;  but  I  shouldn't  complain  if 
it  were  not  for  uus  passaze.  See,  I  have  a  discussion  with 
a  member  of  the  Lett,  a  Radical,  and  you  give  him  the  best 
of  it,  for  after  his  joke  at  me  —  a  miserably  small  joke  — 
you  add, '  hilarity  on  all  the  benches,'  just  as  if  I  had  made 
no  repartee."  "  But  did  you  make  one  ?  "  asks  M.  Tartine. 
"  Why,  of  course,"  answers  the  fluent  debater ;  "  at  least, 
if  I  hadn't,  you  know,  it  ou^ht  to  come  to  the  same  thing ; 
for  if  the  Cigare,  an  orderly  journal,  gives  the  palm  to  men 
of  that  sort  —  Ked  Republicans,  Communalists,  and  destroy- 
ers of  society  —  what  are  we  to  expect  ?  I  think,  perhaps," 
(here  a  paper  is  extracted  fix)m  the  waistcoat),  "if  you 
would  kindly  insert  this  little  note — I  didn't  write  it  my- 
self: it  was  a  friend  who  did  it.  Thanks.  I  know  I  can 
confide  in  your  courtesy.  Good  morning."  And  he,  too, 
disappears,  yieldinj?  his  place  to  the  money  man,  who 
enters  just  as  M.  Tartine  has  read  this  much :  "  By  a 
printer's  error  in  our  yesterday's,  impression,  the  brilliant 

witticism  by  which  M.  B ,  the  eloquent  member  for , 

utterly  pulverized  M.  C ,  the  Radical  deputy  who  inter- 
rupted nim,  was  omitted.    M.  C said  "  —    "  Pardon 

me,  my  dear  M.  Tartine,"  interposes  the  money  man,  "  I 
am  aware  how  valuable  your  time  is.  I  shall  not  be  a 
minute.  Here  is  the  Cigare*s  money  article  of  yesterday. 
Do  you  see  these  lines  ?  They  may  prove  the  death  of  the 
*  Oyster-shell  Joint-Stock  Utilization  Company,'  in  which 
the  savings  of  thousands  are  invested ;  and  I  am  convinced 
nothing  can  be  further  from  your  thoughts."  "  Nothing," 
assents  M.  Tartine.  "  Well,  but  look,"  groans  the  money 
man.  "  You  say  there  is  a  depression  on  our  shares.  Only 
think  of  the  immensity  of  the  undertaking  on  which  we  are 
embarked  1  Picture  to  yourself  the  mil  Sons  upon  millions 
of  oysterHBhells  that  formerly  lay  about  idle,  but  which  now. 


hrough  our  instrumentality,  may  be  Uie  means  of  pouring 
gold  into  the  homes  of  the  penurious.  Ours  is  no  mere 
speculation,  it  is  a  patriotic  enterprise;  and  surely  ajoornal 
like  the  Cigare  ought  to  encourage  it.  Oh,  I  know  what 
you  were  going  to  reply ;  bat  even  supposing  it  to  be  tnie 
that  the  diares  were  depressed,  will  the  saying  to  in  tobt 
paper  tend  to  make  them  go  up  again  ?  Remember,  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  our  shareholders  —  our  trusting  shareholders, 
not  in  my  own,  that  I  am  urging  this,  and"  (here  nme 
fumbling  in  the  pocket),  "  I  think  if  you  were  to  inteictlste 
this  in  your  next  money  article,  it  would  spare  you  a  paov 
or  two  of  remorse  should  our  company  ever  unhappily  cof 
lapse  —  which,  mind,  I  am  certain  it  never  will"  "Yes, 
but  —  one  moment  1  "  ejaculates  M.  Tartine.  "•  Yes,  as 
many  moments  as  you  like,"  answers  the  money  man ; "  and 
if  you  like  I  will  explain  you  all  the  workings  c^  oar  com- 
pany. I  have,  thoughtfiilly,  brought  the  prospectuses  with 
me."     And  he  sits  down. 

It  takes  half  an  hour  by  the  clock  before  M.  Tartine  can 
dispose  of  the  money  man,  who  has  plied  figures  with  an 
energy  of  lung  which  drives  his  hearer  stark  desperate.  He 
is  compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion,  and  the  money  man 
then  makes  his  affable  bow,  vowing  that  ccmversation  iridi 
M.  Tartine  is  quite  a  pleasure  and  a  profit.  He  is  ecaicelf 
gone  when  the  office-boy  enters  to  say  there  are  three  more 
gentlemen  waiting  to  see  the  editor,  and  two  ladies;  and  at 
Die  same  moment  comes  the  printer  —  a  French  printer, 
brisk,  discursive,  and  by  alternate  fits  despondent  and  0T€^ 
sanguine  —  to  say  that  there  is  no  copy  in  hand,  that  half 
the  paper  ought  to  be  made  up  by  this  time,  and  that  emr 
thing  will  to  a  certainty  be  late.  "  But  what  am  I  tado?" 
ejaculates  M.  Tartine  in  fi^nzy.  "  I  can't  write  the  whole 
paper."  "  But  has  monsieur  read  his  letters  ?  "  inqniret 
the  printer.  "  What  letters  ?  "  asks  M.  Tartine ;  and  here 
his  eye  lights  for  the  first  time  on  some  three  scores  of  un- 
opened envelopes  arranged  symmetrically  before  him. 
"  Tell  everybody  that  I  am  busy  I  "  he  roars  to  the  oflke* 
boy,  "  let  not  a  soul  come  in."  "  But  the  gentlemen  and 
the  two  ladies?  "  remonstrates  the  boy.  Let  them  be—! 
let  them  come  to-morrow  when  I  am  not  here,"  yells  li 
Tartine ;  and  feverishU'  he  breaks  open  the  envelopes  ia 
rapid  succession :  —  "To  the  editor  ot  the  Cigare,  Sir,— 
One  of  your  contributors  asserts  that  Remus  died  in  tbe 
year  75 S  B.  c. ;  the  correct  date  of  that  historical  erest 
is — ."  "  Sir,  —  I  am  surprised  to  see  one  of  your  coDtribo- 
tors,  in  alluding  to  the  death  of  Remus,  appears  to  pat 
faith  in  the  existence  of  that  personage.  Surely  he  most  be 
aware  thatn-."  "  Sir,  —  That  the  long-exploded  fallacy  as 
to  the  death  bf  Remus  should  have  found  a  place  in  yov 
columns  strikes  me  as  being  in  every  way  deplorable."  ^l 
wish  to  heaven,"  breaks  out  M.  Tartine,  "Uiat  Remos— 
what's  the  matter  now  ?  "  This  is  to  the  office^y,  who 
has  come  back  scared,  to  say  that  the  gentlemen  oatade  in- 
fuse to  go  away,  and  have  sent  in  their  cards.  M.  Tartioe 
glances  at  the  pasteboards ;  they  are  those  of  officers  oa 
the  staff",  and  the  words,  "  affaire  d'honneur  **  are  pencilled 
in  the  corner  of  one  of  them.  Needs  must  when  honor 
drives,  and  the  gentlemen  are  introduced.  "  In  these  deli- 
cate matters  it  is  better  to  speak  plainly  and  at  once,"  be- 
gins the  bluffest  of  the  military  men  in  a  voice  that  makes 
3ie  window-panes  rattle.  "  An  insult  has  been  offered,  and 
either  a  full  apology  or  a  reparation  by  arms  must  be  the 
alternative."  "But  what  insult  has  been  offered?"  '^ 
quires  nonplussed  M.  Tartine.  "  Do  you  call  this  no  insult, 
sir  ?  "  sings  out  the  military  man,  thrusting  a  back  nombir 
of  the  Cigare  under  M.  Tar  tine's  face  and  flashing  lightning 
from  his  eyes ;  and  he  reads  :  "  There  is  no  disguising  thst 
ever  since  they  have  been  put  into  their  new  jackets  with 
fur  round  the  collars,  the  officers  of  the  staff*  display  an  un- 
fortunate likeness  to  a  tropical  red-legged  ana  rufly-birJ, 
called  the  Soudan  goose."  "  But  I  didn't  write  that,"  pro- 
tests M.  Tartine.  "  But  you're  the  editor,  sir,  and  at  a 
moment  when  the  army  have  just  saved  society  by  stiflin? 
lawlessness  and  plunder,  you  deserve  to  be  held  respon«'»- 
ble  for  all  statements  calculated  to  bring  the  service  into 
ridicule." 

"  Well,  then,  I  am  responsible,"  retorts  M.  Tartine  ex- 
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asperated.  ''Let  it  be  what  you  please — swords,  pistols' 
or  hlimderbasses ;  my  friends  are  M.M.  Flumeau  and  de 
Linea,  whom  you  will  find  in  the  next  room,  but,  for  pa- 
tieoce'  sake,  let  me  alone  till  five  o'clock."  ^  We  are  not 
bent  upon  a  duel,"  puts  in  one  of  the  officers  —  he  is  louder 
of  speech  than  the  other;  ''an  apology  will  serve  us." 
"No^"  shouts  M.  Tartine,  impatient  more  at  the  tone  of  his 
interlocution  than  at  the  demand,  "  I  will  retract  nothing ; 
I  indorse  to  the  ftdl  all  my  fiiend's  sentiments  about  the 
Soadan  goose.  It  was  well  said,  gentlemen,  and  I  make  a 
penonal  matter  of  it.  I  wish  you  a  good  morning."  After 
this  there  remains  nothing  but  to  make  freezing  bows  all 
loond,  which  b  done,  and  M.  Tartine  is  left  once  more 
tkme.  But  not  for  long.  Once  again  the  printer  appears : 
"  It  is  one  o'clock,  sir,  and  we  realty  must  have  some  copy." 
IL  Tartine,  with  glaring  eyes,  makes  a  dart  at  a  blue  en- 
Tebp.  "  This  is  from  Jules  Sifflot ;  I  know  his  hand,  and 
if s  his  turn  to  write  the  chronique  to-day."  He  breaks 
the  seal  and  reads :  "  My  dear  Tartine,  —  I  am  extremely 
lony,  but  the  sudden  illness  of  an  aunt  (I  am  her  heir, 
vhieh  makes  it  important)  calls  me  out  of  town  for  a  day 
or  two.  Try  and  do  without  me  to-day  if  you  possibly  can. 
Emotion  prevents  me  from  writing  a  single  line  other  than 
these  few  to  acquaint  you  with  my  misfortune.  Yours,"  &c. 
"This  is  pretty  business,"  moans  M.  Tartine,  and  wildly  he 
matches  up  one  after  the  other  all  the  envelops  that  are  of 
holky  aspect.  In  quick  succession  the  parcels  of  copy  in 
them  litter  the  floor ;  until  at  last  M.  Tartine,  whose  blood 
k  at  two  hundred  and  twelve  degrees,  Fahrenheit,  lights 
npoo  the  article  of  a  gentleman  who  evidently  wrote  his 
ctfnsion  in  a  vein  of  coolness  nearly  similar.  "  Prtetorian- 
ism "  is  the  title,  and  it  begins :  "  Is  it  conceivable  that 
ve  Ehould  have  waded  throu^  half  a  dozen  revolutions  to 
find  ourselves  now  more  than  ever  under  the  spurs  of  an 
arropnt  soldiery,  who" —  "Yes,  that's  it — arrogant 
sokheryl"  exclaims  M.  Tartine,  delighted;  "that's  the 
very  term.  This  man's  article  goes  in  where  Sifflot's 
ehnnlque  should  have  stood.  Here,  off  with  it  to  the 
press."  And  he  hands  it  fluttering  to  the  printer.  That 
Hmctionary  examines  the  last  page.  "No  signature,  sir, 
and  I  don't  know  the  writing."  "Neither  do  i,"  says  M. 
Tartbe,  burrowing  among  the  papers  on  the  floor ;  "  there 
vis  a  letter  with  it,  which  I  can't  find.  But  what  matters  ? 
rn  sign  it  myself;  I  honor  the  man  who  penned  it."  And 
he  doi.*s  sign.  The  printer  shrugging  his  shoulders,  departs, 
and  makes  room  once  again  for  the  office-boy.  "  li'  you 
{iiease,  sir,"  snivels  that  youth,  keeping  half  his  body  be- 
uad  the  door,  for  the  editor  pro  tern,  is  really  looking  fero- 
citws — "  if  you  please,  the  ladies  outside  say  they  toon'/ go, 
and  both  of  them  are  coming  in  I "  M.  Tartine  starts  up 
vhh  an  expletive  which  there  is  no  necessity  to  recall ;  but  at 
the  same  instant  he  stands  silent  and  admiring,  for  the  fore- 
most of  the  two  ladies  has  thrown  up  her  veil,  and  he  has 
Roognized  one  of  the  fairest  actresses  in  Paris.  That 
hdjr,  however,  seems  by  no  means  so  pleased  with  him  as 
he  with  her.  "  M.  Tartine,"  she  gasps,  "  you  have  a  dra- 
i^ic  critic  who  is  not  worth  the  rope  it  would  cost  to  hang 
him.  Did  one  ever  see  such  a  passage  as  this,  printed  yes- 
terday —  yesterday,  I  say  1  Do  you  hear  me  ?  "  And  tear- 
ii^  the  paper  in  her  eagerness  to  unfold  it  with  her  tightly 
gloved  little  hands,  she  screams :  "  He  accuses  me  of  hav- 
iag  &lse  hair,  and  farther  on  he  suspects  my  teeth  are  sham. 
False  hair  and  teeth  1  Nothing  less.  Ah,  now  just  you 
Jwk!"  And  t>efore  the  dumb-stricken  M.  Tartine  can  di- 
nne  her  intention,  cfi*  goes  her  bonnet  and  down  streams 
her  hair  in  brilliant  cascades  over  her  shoulders.  "Is  it 
^  ?  "  she  cries  in  triumph,  catching  hold  of  the  joiurnal- 
ist's  hand  and  thrusting  it  into  the  silky  masses.  "  And  these, 
■re  they  false  ?  "  adds  she,  pressing  his  fingers  to  her  teeth. 
*  Will  you  answer,  sir?  are  they  ialse?"  "No,"  cries  M. 
Tartine,  •*  1  would  swear  it  before  all  the  world."  "  Well, 
then,  sit  down  there  and  write  a  handsome  apology,  to  be 
printed  this  very  day,"  says  the  actress,  as  she  begins  to  do 
1^  her  hair  half•laugnlno^  half-angry ;  and  seeing  M.  Tartine 
oi  down,  she  adds  wim  coaxing  peremptoriness :  "  And, 
look  here ;  you  can  point  out  what  a  curmudgeon  my  manager 
is  in  girin;];  me  such  a  small  salary,  and  warn  him  that  the 


Russians  will  be  bidding  for  me,  or  the  English,  and  winning 
me,  too,  if  he  is  not  more  liberal." 

The  next  day  the  editor  returns,  and  on  going  down  to 
the  office  M.  Tartine  finds  him,  pale  but  evidently  resided. 
A  writ  has  just  been  brought  in  firom  the  Governor  of  Paris 
interdicting  the  sale  of  the  Cigare  in  the  public  streets  in 
consequence  of  an  article  headed  "  Prsetorianism."  Notice 
of  an  action  for  libel  has  just  been  sent  in  firom  the  manager 
of  a  theatre ;  and  the  Cigare  has  been  accused  of  venality 
by  three  mornine  papers  because  of  a  paragraph  on  the 
"  Oyster-shell  Jomt-Stock  Utilization  Company."  "  And 
that  is  not  all,"  remarks  M.  Tartine  grimly,  when  this  chap- 
ter of  woes  is  unfolded  to  him.  "  lo-morrow  I  fight  Capt. 
Spadasse,  of  the  stafi*,  with  swords.  When  next  you  go  out 
of  town  pray  don't  ask  me  to  edit  the  Cigare,  Once  in  a 
way's  enough."    "  I  think  so,  too,"  answers  the  editor. 


FOREIGN     NOTES. 


The  Hibernian  attempt  to  shoot  the  Queen  with  an  un- 
loaded pistol  is  amusing  at  this  distance. 

Another  "  Life  of  Charles  Dickens  "  is  to  be  published 
in  All  the  Year  Round. 

Robert  Browning  has  a  new  poem  in  press.  He 
handles  the  woman  question  this  time. 

Mr.  Fechter  has  been  engaged  to  appear  at  the  Adel- 
phi  Theatre,  London,  for  twenty-tour  nights. 

A  NEW  weekly  German  paper  entitled  Die  GegentDort,  on 
literature,  art,  and  public  life,  has  been  established  in  Ber- 
lin, under  the  editorship  of  Herr  Paul  Lindau. 

Madame  Moscheles,  the  widow  of  the  eminent  composer, 
is  at  present  engaged  in  writing  the  life  of  her  husband. 
The  work  is  to  appear,  if  possible,  simultaneously  in  English 
and  German. 

The  Parisian  savans  are  still  seriously  bent  on  con- 
structing a  machine  that  will  navigate  in  any  direction  in 
the  air.  A  paper  on  this  subject  was  lately  read  before  the 
Academy. 

Miss  Julia  Trelawnet  Leigh-Hunt  Hunt,  whose 
death  took  place  last  month,  was  the  eldest  surviving 
daughter  of  Leigh  Hunt,  the  youngest  daughter  being  stiU 
living. 

Mademoiselle  Marie  Marimon  is  said  to  have  re- 
ceived most  flattering  ofi'ers  of  engagements  both  fix)m  Russia 
and  America.  These  offers  have  reached  the  enormous  sum 
of  seven  thousand  fi*anc8  ($1400)  per  night.  This  is  the 
largest  sum,  without  exception,  ever  paid  to  any  prima 
donna, 

Mr.  Augustus  Hoppin'b  delightfiil  sketch-book  of 
foreign  travel,  entitled  "  Ups  and  Downs  on  Land  and 
Water,"  —  the  pictorial  sensation  of  the  year  in  this  coun- 
try,—  has  attracted  so  much  attention  in  England  that 
Messrs.  Sampson,  Low  &  Co.  have  made  an  arrangement 
with  Mr.  Hoppin  to  issue  a  London  edition  of  the  work. 

The  largest  and  heaviest  woman  in  Paris  has  just  died. 
Her  name  was  Madame  Genoit,  and  she  was  a  widow ;  also 
a  pork  butcher.  Her  weight  was  five  hundred  and  iburteen 
pounds.  It  is  on  record  that  in  1848  Madame  Genoit  ap- 
peared at  a  national  fete  in  the  character  of  Liberty,  and 
was  then  a  thin  one.    Time  rolled  on,  and  she  with  it. 

A  London  correspondent  recently,  by  accident,  instead 
of  his  correspondence,  sent  his  tailor's  bill  (with  impressive 
reminder  at  the  bottom  of  it)  to  the  telegraph-office  to  be 
"  wired  "  to  a  north  country  paper.  It  was  done ;  and  the 
first  impression  being  that  it  was  another  Russian  mystery, 
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it  was  on  the  point  of  finding  a  place  in  the  columns,  when 
the  bright  idea  flashed  across  the  mind  of  the  editorial  cab- 
inet council  that  it  might  be  a  mistake. 

'  We  shall  be  dead  to  all  patriotic  pride  when  we  fail  to 
reproduce  from  the  foreign  papers  so  touching  a  statement 
as  this :  "  The  well-known  American  dentist,  Dr.  Thpmas 
W.  Evans,  was  called  in  recently  to  attend  on  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  relieved  him  of  a  bad  neuralgic  affection  of 
the  face." 

There  has  lately  been  established  in  England  a  ^  Theo- 
logical Translation  Fund,"  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the 
translation  of  foreiga ''  theological  literature  ot  a  more  inde- 
pendent character,  and  less  biassed  by  dogmatical  prepos- 
sessions "  than  the  works  of  Hcngstenberg,  Havernick,  &*., 
that  have  been  already  translated  into  English.  The  works 
to  be  now  undertaken  are  those  of  Hupfeld,  F.  C.  Baur, 
Zeller,  &c.,  in  Germany,  Kuenen,  Scholten,  and  others,  in 
Holland,  &c. 

The  papers  announce  the  death  of  the  widow  of  John 
Herapath,  the  mathematician,  and  one  of  the  last  associates 
of  a  circle  which,  half  a  century  ago,  included  among  its 
members,  Davy,  Herschel,  Young,  Wollaston,  Brougham, 
and  Gilbert.  Herapath,  unmarked  by  the  public,  was  yet 
a  remarkable  man.  The  two  volmnes  of  the  unfinished 
**  Mathematical  Physics,"  constitute  one  of  the  bases  of  the 
new  philosophy  now  being  worked  out  by  the  present  gen- 
eration of  mathematicians.  The  promised  publication  of 
the  fragments  of  the  third  volume  of  the  miscellaneous 
works,  and  of  a  biography,  remains  unperformed. 

It  has  been  said  of  Alexandre  Dumas,  ^/9,  that,  in  his 
double  capacity  of  dramatist  and  moralist,  he  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  doctor  who  first  poisons  his  patients  and  atler- 
wards  tries  to  ciu-e  them.  His  next  poisoning  operation 
will,  it  is  reported,  be  the  production  ot  a  dramatic  version 
of  "  L'aflaire  Cldmencau,"  under  the  title  of  *^  La  femme  de 
Claude."  Readers  who  occasionally  take  poison  may  re- 
member that  in  this  unhealthy  story  a  husband  kills  an  un- 
faithful wife,  not  on  account  of  her  infidelity,  but  because, 
knowing  her  to  be  unfaithful,  he  at  the  same  time  cannot 
help  loving  her,  and  fears  degradation,  to  which  his  blind 
passion  for  her  would  soon  rednce  him.  *'  La  Femm6  de 
Ulaude,"  in  which  the  faults  are  all  on  the  wife's  ^ide,  is  in- 
tended as  a  companion  picture  to  *'  La  Princesse  Georges," 
in  which  they  are  all  on  the  side  of  the  husband. 

It  appears  that  an  interesting  work  is  about  to  be  put 
up  for  sale  at  the  Hotel  des  Ventes,  Paris,  and  is  likely  to 
be  knocked  down  at  a  high  price.  The  literary  treasure  is 
nothing  less  than  the  *'  Constitution  of  the  French  Re- 
public of  1 794,"  bound  in  human  skin.  The  volume  is 
supposed  to  have  issued  from  the  Meudon  tannery,  which 
the  journalist  Galetti  denounced  to  the  Convention.  That 
humane  body  at  once  directed  Fouquiei^Tinviile,  i^ho 
must  have  been  the  means  of  furnishing  a  good  deal  of  the 
raw  material,  to  prosecute  the  tanners.  However,  it  is 
nowadays  a  subject  of  controversy  whether  this  imfamous 
manufactory,  mentioned  with  indignation  by  an  English 
historian,  ever  existed.  According  to  the  grave-digger  in 
^  Hamlet,"  a  tanner's  skin  is  more  durable  than  Uiat  of 
other  people,  and  if  the  human  tanners  ever  existed,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  they  soon  found  it  out  and  flayed  each  other. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Blaxchard  writes  of  the  late  Mr.  Poole : 
"  When  Charles  Dickens  died,  the  author  of  Paul  Pry  lost 
his  one  remaining  friend.  For  a  considerable  period  Poole 
had  been  residing  in  Paris,  where  he  would  seize  every  op- 
portunity of  gathering  information  from  chance  literaiy 
excui'sionists,  but  at  last  the  rapid  progress  of  the  world 
outran  his  means  of  keeping  pace  with  it,  and  when  he 
returned  to  England  about  tea  years  ago  he  always  kept 
a  series  of  questions  ready  numbered,  from  which  he  sought 
replies  from  the  only  visitor  he  had.  AVhen  Mr.  Dickens 
caiieii,  this  constantly  renewed  catalogue  of  interrogatories 
would  be  brought  forward,  and  the  various  difficulties  of 


explaining  what  was  an  Albert  chain,  the  meaning  of  cro- 
quet, the  precise  si^ificance  of  all  modem  phrases,  and  the 
exact  nature  of  each  recent  invention,  had  all  to  be  succes- 
sively encountered." 

The  Niimherger  Korrespandenz  gives  a  short  biographr 
of  Dr.  Heinrich  Schliemann,  whose  touching  enthusiaan 
for  a  particular  theory  of  Trojan  topografmy  takes  tk 
practical  form  of  excavations.  He  was  the  son  of  a  small 
shopkeeper,  went  to  sea,  was  wrecked,  and  took  a  clerkihip 
in  an  Amsterdam  house  of  business.  Half  his  salary  (eight 
hundred  francs)  was  spent  in  learning  languages,  which  be 
mastered  at  the  rate  of  six  weeks  a  piece.  In  1846  he 
went  to  Russia,  and  gradually  grew  rich;  and  b  185$ 
allowed  himself  the  pleasure  of  learning  Greek  (aDcient 
and  modem)  in  three  months :  he  ead  been  afraid  before, 
lest  the  interest  of  the  pursuit  should  be  so  absorbins  as  tu 
interfere  with  his  business  en^gements,  from  which  he 
withdrew  in  1863  to  spend  a  well-earned  fortune  in  tran'l 
and  the  indulorence  of  hb  archaeolonical  tastes. 

The  Court  Journal  tells  the  following  anecdote.  If  it  is 
old  its  neatness  will  be  an  excuse  for  its  age.  An  officer 
who  was  more  distinguished  for  gallantry  in  the  field  than 
for  the  care  he  lavished  upon  his  person,  compUuning,  on  a 
certain  occasion,  to  an  Irish  judge,  of  the  sufferings  he  en- 
dured from  rheumatism,  the  judge  undertook  to  prescrihe  a 
remedy.  "  You  must  desire  your  servant,"  he  said,  **  to 
place  every  morning  by  your  bedside  a  tub  three-parts 
filled  with  warm  water,  xou  will  then  get  into  the  tab, 
and  having  previously  provided  yourself  with  a  pound  ot 
yellow  soap,  you  must  rub  your  whole  body  witii  it,  im- 
mersing yourself  occasionally  in  the  water,  and  at  the  end 
of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  process  concludes  by  wiping 
yourself  dry  with  towels,  and  scrubbing  your  person  with  a 
nesh-brush."  "  Why,"  said  the  ofiicer,  after  reflecting  for  a 
minute  or  two,  "  this  seems  to  be  neither  more  nor  leM 
than  washing  one's  self."  "  Well,  I  must  confess,"  rejoifled 
the  judge,  ^^itis  open  to  that  objection" 


The  great  geographer,  Herr  Petermann,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Ostsee  Zeitung,  expresses  himself  satisfied  by  the  lateft 
report  of  the  German  explorer,  Herr  Carl  Mauch,  that  the 
diamond-fields  in  east  Africa  are  identical  with  the  Ophir 
of  the  Bible,  from  which  King  Solomon  is  said  to  have  con- 
veyed gold  and  ivory  and  precious  stones  to  Jerusalem  for 
the  construction  of  the  Temple.  The  whereabouts  of  the 
ancient  Ophir  has  long  been  a  disputed  point*  The  Portn- 
guese,  on  taking  possession  of  Sofala,  invested  that  colon}* 
with  the  Biblical  character.  Legends  were  affirmed  to  be 
current  among  the  natives  that  the  rich  gold-mines  and  the 
buildings  of  which  ruins  were  still  visible,  owed  their  ori^ 
to  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  and  Lopez  even  asserted  the  exist- 
ence of  ancient  documents  proving  the  removal  in  andent 
times  of  gold  and  precious  stones  to  Jerusalem.  These  a^ 
sertions  cannot,  however,  in  Herr  Petermann's  opinion, 
stand  beside  the  discoveries  made  by  Britton  and  Mauch, 
Merensky  and  Griitzner.  Zimbabye  is  the  place.  Its 
neighborhood  is  rich  in  alluvial  gold,  precious  stones,  and 
dmmonds.  It  possesses  ruins  of  extensive  piles  of  build- 
ings, the  structure  of  which  shows  them  to  be  of  unques- 
tionable and  remote  antiquity.  Ornaments  and  instmment^ 
are  still  found  that  could  not  possibly  have  been  made  by 
the  natives,  but  might  well  have  been  left  there  by  Phoeni- 
cians. Three  days'  journey  from  Zimbabye  similar  ruins 
have  been  found,  and  the  surrounding  country  is  rich  in  all 
that  favors  agriculture.  The  present  inhabitants  have  been 
in  possession  only  about  forty  years,  and  they  regard  the 
ruins  and  relics  with  a  certain  awe,  due  to  tradition,  which 
invests  them  with  a  sacred  character.  The  geograjjhj  ^ 
the  place  tallies  admirably  with  the  indications  given  in  the 
Bible.  Phoenician  vessels  would  naturally  sail  along  the 
eastern  African  coast  for  the  Red  Sea,  and  proceeding  by 
this  route  they  would  be  about  three  years  coming  and  go- 
ing, as  stated  in  the  Bible.  Herr  Petermann  concludes 
with  a  cut  at  the  "  practical  sense  "  of  the  English,  who 
«  with  the  most  naive  coolness  "  have  annexed  the  valujble 
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territory,  and  wiads  up  with  the  exclamation,  Vival  sequens  ^ 
as  a  recommendation,  probably,  to  his  own  Government  to 
follow  the  example. 

The  Swiss  Times  alarmed  half  the  world  the  other  day 
hj  threatening  us  with  that  particular  ibrm  of  sensational 
bogy,  which,  because  it  has  a  quasi  scientific  authority,  in- 
spires a  great  deal  more  alarm  than  any  of  the  modern  feats 
ol'  prophecy,  —  namely,  a  comet,  which  was  to  come  into 
collision  with  the  earth  somewhere  about  the  12th  of  next  Au- 
gust   The  threat  was  not,  says  the  Spactaior,  a  very  well-au- 
thenticated one,  as  it  was  attributed  to  a  Genevan  astronomer, 
Prot*.  Plantamour,  who  does  not  profess  comets, — and  in  these 
days  of  the  extreme  division  ot  labor,  every  astronomer  has 
a  special  department  of  his  own,  —  and  no  doubt  falsely  as- 
crioed  to  him,  as  no  new  comet  of  any  magnitude  has  been 
lately  discovered  at  all,  and  if  it  had  been,  the  elements  of 
its  orbit  could  not  have  yet  been  calculated  so  as  to  know 
the  exact  period  of  its  crossing  the  ecliptic.    Finally,  the 
public  ought  to  know  by  this  time  that  a  comet  is  composed 
of  matter  so  rare  that  it'  it  did  cross  our  terrestrial  path,  — 
as  many  a  comet  has  done,  —  it  would  at  most  only  make 
the  diil'erence  which  a  whifif  of  steam  makes  to  the  course  of 
a  cannoQ-balL     But  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  Swiss  Times  felt 
the  utmost  confidence  that  its  somewhat  imaginary  news 
would  be  read  with  a  certain  gush  of  horror  all  over  Europe, 
and  80  it  was.     Under  the  head  of  *'  A  Pleasant  Prospect," 
it  was  studied  by  thousands  of  newspaper  readers  with  a 
romantic  mixture  of  excitement  and  fear;  an  excitement 
and  fear  which  would  not  have  been  demonstrably  ground- 
less if,  instead  of  being  tounded  on  a  supposed  collision 
between  the  eartli  and  a  comet,  they  had  been  aroused  by 
speculations  on  the  extremely  disturbed  and  volcanic  state 
of  our  own  sun.     A  body  that  indulges  in  flaming  hydrogen 
cyclones,  some   of  which   appear   to  mount  almost  as  far 
trom  the  surface  of  the   sun   as   the  moon  is  from    the 
earth,  must  be  subject  to  eruptive  ibrces  of  fearful  mag- 
nituib-,  and   these,   for   any   thing   we   know,  might  end 
in  such  a   shattering   to  fragments  of  the  stay  and  prop 
of  our    system    as    appears    to    iifliye    happened    before 
now  to  other  suns  of  probably  not   less  importance   and 
magnitude.     A  shock  ot  that  kind  would  certainly  put  an 
ena  to  the  history  of  man  on  this  globe,  while  a  chance  en- 
counter with  cometary  vapor  would  not  be  likely  to  hurt  us 
at  all;  and  accordingly  the  former  is  the  most  plausible  of 
the  various  scientific  forms  of  the  cry  of  **  wolf"  by  which  we 
are  liable  to  have  our  nerves  tried  in  the  present  day.    The 
order  tor  winding  up,  if  it  does  come  from  this  side,  is 
much  more  likely  to  be  due  to  some  unexpected  violence  of 
the  sun's,  than  to  any  of  those  highly  inconstant  and  mobile 
travellers  of  the  celestial  spaces  which  there  b  any  chance 
of  our  encountering  without  previous  preparation. 

The  Vienna  correspondent  of  the  Times  writes  as 
follows  touching  the  Austrian  poet  Grillparzer :  — 

In  one  of  tUe  narrow  streets  of  the  inner  town,  the 
Spiegelgasse,  stands  one  of  those  Ibur-storied  houses  of  the 
old  type,  a  sort  of  human  beehive,  divided  into  ever  so 
maoy  separate  apartments,  each  the  home  of  a  family.  No 
stranger  would  notice  it,  lor  it  looks  very  much  like  its 
neig;hbors;  but  no  real  Viennese  would  pass  it  without 
casting  a  glance  at  the  windows  in  the  fourth  floor,  where, 
if  it  was  early  enough  in  the  day,  he  might  catch  a  glimpse 
of  an  old  gentleman  with  bushy  gray  liair,  and  strongly- 
marked  and  rather  heavy  ieatm-es,  looking  down  into  the 
street  But  on  certain  anniversaries  —  aoove  all,  on  the 
Idth  of  January  —  the  unpretending  old  house  was  quite  a 
point  of  attraction  lor  ail  ihat  is  prominent  in  any  sphere 
of  life  in  Vienna.  Numerous  wreaths  and  flowers  were 
lent  up  to  that  fourth  floor,  and  visitors  followed  each  other 
ia  rapid  succession  to  bring  their  yearly  tribute  to  Grill- 
parzer, the  first  living  poet  oi  Austria. 

(ray  and  lightheartcd  as  the  people  of  Vienna  are,  they 
ve  capable  of  warm  and  lasting  attachment  to  their  favor- 
ites, and  there  were  few  such  general  favorites  as  that 
rather  rough  and  capricious  old  man.  On  those  rare 
opportunities  when  he  appeared  in  p.ibiic,  as,  for  instance, 
hi  the  final  debate  on  tbe  confessio^at  laws  in  the  Upper 


House,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  that  gray  head  attracted 
more  attention  than  any  of  the  figures  in  brilliant  uniforms 
covered  with  stars  and  crosses.  There  was  something 
attractive  in  the  very  seclusion  in  which  he  lived ;  it  was. 
instinctively  felt  that  there  was  a  whole  romance  hidden  in 
it.  There  was  some  very  strong  link  between  the  three 
old  maids  who  owned  the  house  and  their  lodger.  For 
more  than  fifty  years  the  poet  had  been  en^ged  to  one  of 
them,  whom  he  named  tus  eternal  betromed.  When  in 
early  life  he  wished  to  marry  her,  there  were  pecuniary 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  an  union  between  the  small  func- 
tionary, the  poor,  unknown  poet,  and  the  maiden,  who  had 
a  hard  struggle  to  gain  her  livelihood  by  giving  lessons. 
But  why  was  the  union  not  celebrated  later,  when,  though 
not  rich,  both  had  gained  the  modest  competency  which 
would  have  been  sufficient  for  their  wants  ?  This  was  the 
romance  of  the  poet's  life.  Love  changed  into  warm  friend- 
ship which  lasted  up  to  the  end.  In  1848,  the  fiicnds  of 
the  poet,  who  feared  for  him,  lonely  as  he  was  in  those 
troublous  and  dangerous  times,  induced  him  to  become  a 
lodger  of  the  ihree  sisters.  Their  mother  had  just  died, 
and  he  took  the  rooms  in  that  fourth  floor  which  had  be- 
come vacant  by  her  death,  and  where  he  himself  breathed 
his  last  on  the  21st  of  January,  a  few  days  after  his  eighty- 
seventh  birthday. 

Austria  has  thus  again  lost  one  of  her  celebrities.  Every 
year  seems  to  demand  its  tribute.  Last  year  it  was  Tege- 
thoff'  the  sailor,  the  year  before  that  Hess  the  soldier,  and 
this  year  it  is  Grillparzer  the  poet,  (ircat  as  the  loss  will 
be  felt  as  far  as  the  German  tongue  reaches,  it  is  softened 
by  the  thought  that  death  has  cut  the  thread  of  that 
precious  life  only  when  it  had  long  outrun  the  allotted  span 
of  threescore  years  and  ten.  It  left  him  time  to  chase  away 
the  clouds  whieh  so  long  obscured  his  star,  and  to  take  up 
his  position  as  the  first  living  poet  in  the  Grerman  tongue, 
and,  perhaps,  the  greatest  poet  Austria  can  boast  of.  More 
than  any  one  else,  it  was  he  who  kept  up  that  spiritual  link 
which  connects  Austria  with  Germany,  and  all  his  works  — 
dramatic  and  lyric  —  breathe  enthusiasm  and  affection  for 
that  particular  Fatherland.  He  loved  his  country  with  all 
the  fire  of  youth  and  the  tenacity  of  old  age  —  this  Austria, 
an  outpost,  as  its  name  indicates,  of  (^rmany,  but  still 
living  a  life  of  its  own.  For  preference,  he  chose  the 
episodes  of  Austrian  history  as  the  subjects  of  his  dramatic 
muse,  and  even  the  three  posthumous  dramas  which  he 
left  —  LibussOf  the  Czechish  Qaeeny  and  the  Fraternal  Strife 
in  the  House  of  Austria — indicate  that  up  to  his  last  mo- 
ment he  remained  true  to  his  earliest  aspirations  of  being 
the  Austrian  poet  pcu"  excellence. 

All  Vienna  folio  ived  him  to  his  grave,  which  lies  close  to 
that  of  Beethoven,  and  between  that  of  Schubert  and 
Wribbhold,  in  the  cemetery  of  Wahring,  where  rest  the  re- 
mains of  most  of  those  who  have  made  Austria  illustrious. 
Those  numberless  wreaths  and  flowers  which  were  sent  to 
decorate  the  coffin  of  the  poet,  and  those  hosts  of  mourners 
who  came  to  have  one  last  look  at  his  cold  features,  only 
faintly  represented  tiie  deep  interest  which  was  felt  all  over 
the  town ;  it  found  its  expression  in  the  thousands  who 
lined  the  road  along  which  the  funeral  coritge  proceeded. 
It  went  first  to  the  Church  of  St.  Augustin,  where  the  re- 
ligious ceremony  was  performed,  and  thence  by  the  ring  or 
boulevard  out  to  the  churchyard.  It  was  but  the  author  of 
some  poems  and  dramas  that  was  buried,  and  yet  a  hero 
and  king  might  have  envied  him  this  last  popular  tribute. 
At  the  grave,  Dingelstedt,  the  director  of  the  Court 
Theatre,  the  scene  of  so  many  triumphs  of  the  author, 
and  Lanbe,  his  predecessor  and  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  poet,  addressed  the  assembled  crowd;  the  first 
to  take  leave  of  the  Austrian  pout,  the  second  to  say 
a  last  flare  well  to  the  man.  Yet,  eloquent  as  both  these 
addresses  were,  the  sobs  of  the  poet's  old  servant 
were,  perhaps,  still  more  impressive.  Like  Moli^re,  who 
read  his  plays  to  his  cook,  the  poet  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  sending  her  to  the  theatre  whenever  his  dramas  were 
played  to  report  upon  them.  Sensitive  as  he  was,  he  never 
went  himself,  but,  as  it  were,  kept  up  the  connection  be- 
tween himself  and  the  public  by  this  method. 
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AN  OLD  COLONEL  ON  FASfflONABLE  POETRY. 

Ye8,  Locksle]^,  fifteen  jean  have  fled. 

This  dav,  since  you  were  born. 
And  grandfather  will  wish  you  joy 

Upon  your  birthday  mom. 

And  this  is  Aunt  Selina's  gift, 

Sclectel  from  the  rest, 
To  show  to  grandpapa  with  pride. 

Because  you  like  it  best. 

itossetti's  Poems,"  — wonderful 
I'm  sure  that  they  must  bo, — 
Your  aunt  raves  of  thein  in  a  state 
Of  perfect  ecstasy. 

But  old  men's  joints  are  stiff,  yon  know, . 

And  somewhat  slow  to  move  ; 
And  old  men's  thoughts  of  eighty  yean. 

Will  hardly  quit  the  groove. 

And  she,  indeed,  is  very  kind. 

And  lets  mo  ramble  on,' 
With  sugar-candied  smile  of  scorn 

For  one  whose  day  is  gone. 

She  tells  me  all  the  poets'  names. 

And  what  they  sing  about. 
And  how  the  famous  artists  bring 

Their  flashing  splendors  out. 

I  find  that  over  those  old  times 
In  which  my  youth  was  cast,  — 

For  British  hearts  and  British  minds,  — 
Oblivion's  brush  hath  passed. 

No  poet  now  would  deign  to  waste 

A  word  on  themes  so  dead ; 
No  painter  on  his  canvas  lay 

One  touch  of  British  red. 

To  other  subjects,  other  lands. 

Their  genius  soars  sublime  ; 
With  8ym|)athic8  cosmopolite 

They  link  the  golden  rhyme. 

They  sing  of  Atalanta's  racei, 

Medoa's  witchcrafts  evil. 
How  Lilith,  Adam's  slighted  flame^ 

Proposed  to  play  the  devil. 

The  wild-boar  hunt  in  Calydon, 

Bull-{^d  from  Nineveh, 
What  Helen  said  at  Venus'  shrine 

In  Troy  above  the  sea. 

And  those  old  times  in  which  I  lived 

Are  as  much  out  of  sight 
As  history  of  orbs  that  frin£^e 

The  utmost  skirts  of  Night. 

But  that  they're  something  still  to  me 
Can  scarce  a  fault  be  reckoned, 

To  one  who  marched  for  forty  yean 
In  the  fighting  Forty-Second. 

Well,  well,  — we  did  it  not  for  hire^ 

Or  praises  false  and  rotten ; 
And  yet,  —  and  yet,  —  I  wonder  too 

To  find  those  days  forgotten. 

For,  Lockslcy,  that  was  real  work : 

Be  sure  ot  this,  my  boy. 
No  braver,  tougher  work  was  done 

Around  their  windy  Troy. 

Ah,  yes  I  —  that  was  a  bit  of  work. 

Upon  yon  gray  hill-side. 
Through  all  the  burning  summer  day 

Until  the  even-tide. 

We  met  them  firat  at  Quatrc  Bras,  — 

Nay,  Locksley,  bear  with  me. 
Nor  at  the  great  Ilosset.i's  book 

Cast  glances  longingly,  — 


We  met  them  fint  at  Quatre  Bras, 

And  they  were  three  to  one. 
And  never  in  a  fi^ht  in  Spain 

Came  they  so  fiercely  on. 

For  Masscna  was  strong  and  stem. 

And  bold  and  keen  was  Soult, 
But  yet  we  felt  their  Master's  hand 

Now  launched  the  thunderbolt. 

We  struggled  in  the  firwood  there, 

Disputing  tree  by  tree ; 
And  when  the  nignt's  black  wings  were  spread, 

Our  anns  hung  wearily. 

But  scarcely  had  we  cast  us  down 
When  the  gathering  bugles  blew,  — 

We  started  up,  fell  into  rank. 
And  marched  for  Waterloo. 

That  gray  hillside,  — that  gray  hillside  — 

Ah,  boy !  I  see  it  now, 
More  (dearly  than  this  lifted  hand, 

Or  than  thy  beaming  brow. 

'Tis  through  an  old  man's  rheumy  eyes 

I  see  the  present  all. 
But  on  the  eyes  that  looked  on  that 

Time's  curtains  ne'er  will  fall. 

We  marched  into  the  field,  that  mom. 

Eight  hundred  Highland  men. 
The  pibroch  sounding  clear  and  shrill 

Aa  in  our  native  glen. 

Our  tartans  waved,  our  banners  flew. 

Our  bayonets  glittered  clear ; 
And  as  we  passed,  each  company 

Gave  out  a  ringing  cheer. 

And  when,  on  many  a  purple  pool. 

The  slanting  sunbeams  came. 
And  those  thin  squares  were  opening  out 

To  a  slender  line  of  flame,  — 

In  that  proud  line  we  took  our  place. 

To  charge  to  victory  then,  — 
Scarce  hundreds  three  of  blood-stained,  won, 

Unconquerable  men. 

I  see  you're  tired, — almost  asleep, — 
Well,  boy,  from  themes  so  petty. 

Go  back  to  Troy  and  Calydon, 
And  Swinburne  and  RosscttL 

But  that  they  are  not  dead  to  me 
Can  scarce  a  fault  be  reckoned,  — 

For  I  stormed  the  heiehts  of  Mont  St.  Jean 
With  the  fighting  Forty-Second. 
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AN  AFFAIR  OF  HONOR. 

A  WRITER  in  the  Cigare  has  stated  that  with  their  new 
befurred  jackets,  their  vermilion  kdpis,  and  their  red 
trousers,  the  officers  of  the  French  staff  resemble  the  Sou- 
dan goose,  a  red-legged  bird,  with  a  ruff  and  a  crimson  bill. 
Gapt  Spadasse,  of  Uie  staff,  has  taken  offence  at  this  com- 
parison, and  M.  Tartine,  who,  loving  the  army,  would  at 
any  other  moment  have  tendered  an  apology,  has  from  the 
simple  iact  of  filling  the  editorial  chair  for  a  day,  and  be- 
ing out  of  temper  during  his  tenure  of  office,  indorsed  his 
brother  journalist's  libel,  and  declared  himself  personally 
responsible.  Accordingly  Capt.  Spadasse  and  M.  Tartine 
are  going  to  try  and  run  each  other  through  with  foils  at 
balf-past  €ight  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  the  Wood  of  Vin- 
oennes.  Tnis  is  what  in  civilized  countries  is  termed  '^  an 
affair  of  honor." 

M.  Tartine's  two  friends  are  MM.  Plumeau  and  de  Lin^a, 
both  of  the  Cigare ;   Capt  Spadasse's,  Lieut  de  Pierrafeu 
and  Viscount  de  Caracole,  botn  of  the  staff.     Capt  Spadasse 
being  the  insulted  party  has  had  the  choice  of  weapons,  and 
has  selected  foils,  because  he  is  a  good  fencer ;  M.  Tartine, 
who  is  also  a  good  fencer,  as  everyParisian  journalist  need 
be,  is  rejoiced  at  this  selection.    The  prospect  of  the  duel 
has  caused  some  excitement  at  the  Cigare  office,  not  be- 
cause the  duel  is  any  thing  new  to  tnat  most  respected 
orvan,  but  because  a  delicate  question  has  arisen  which  the 
editor  alone  was  quite  competent  to  solve,  and  has  solved. 
The  quei<tion  was  this:   Considering  that  the  paragraph 
about  the  Soudan  goose  was  not  written  by  M.  Tartine,  but 
by  M.  Hector  Soupeaulait,  aged  twenty-two,  had  M.  Tar- 
tine any  right  to  take  the  glorious  consequences  of  it  on  his 
own  shoulders  ?    M.  Soupeaulait  contends  no.    He  has  never 
yet  fought  a  duel,  and  this  brush  with  an  officer  of  the  staff 
is  just  the  opportunity  he  had  long  been  awaiting  ofgetting 
into  public  notice.    He  thinks  himself  ill-used.    M.  Tartine, 
on  the  other  hand,  argues  that  the  paragraph  having  been 
signed  with  a  nam  de  plume,  and  not  with  M.  Soupeaulait's 
real  name,  the  responsibility  of  it  rested  with  the  acting 
editor;  and  that,  further,  the  duel  having  resulted  much 
less  from  the  paragraph  itself  than  from  the  tone  adopted  by 
M.  Tartine  in  answering  M.  Spadasse's  expostulations,  it  is 
wiquestionably  upon  him  that  the  honor  of  the  meeting  de- 
volves.   The  editor,  viewing  the  case  with  an  equal  eye,  has 
admitted  M.  Tartine's  claims  to  be  sound,  and  on  all  counts 
nonsuited  the  plaintiff.    This  has  been  a  great  grief  to  M.  Sou- 
peaulait.   Preparatory  to  a  duel  it  is  the  usual  custom  of  the 
combatants  to  spend  a  few  hours  with  their  respective  fen- 
cing-masters;  M.  Tartine  has  not  disdained  the  practice,  and, 
though  an  old  hand  in  this  sort  of  business,  he  has  listened 
^h  his  wonted  deference  to  the  counsels  about  keeping 
one's  eye  steady,  one's  wrist  firm,  and  one's   body  weU 
«rown  back.    "  Now,  then,  lunge  I "  roars  out  the  fencing- 
""wter,  and  M.  Tartine  lunges.     «  Yes,  that's  it,  but  make 
father  less  play  with  your  elw)w;  the  mistake  about  civilians 
w  that  they  don't  believe  enough  in  the  wrist,  and  the  wrist's 
^ery  thin^/'  says  the  F.  M.  "  r^ow,  then,  lunge  again ; "  and 
™  time  M.  Tartine  makes  such  a  scientific  thrust  that  his 
roil  bends  like  a  half-circle,  and  looks  as  if  it  were  going  to 
iyap-    **  Good  1 "  cries  the  master,  "  but  rather  too  good ; 
u  that  thrust  were  parried  you'd  be  off  your  balance  and 
i^ot  able  to  cover  in  time.    See ! "  and  quick  as  a  flash  M. 


Tartine's  foil  is  clicked  aside,  atid  before  he  can  break  he 
is  spotted  just  where  the  right  lung  works.  He  laughs. 
*^  If  my  antagonist  were  as  prompt  as  you,  I  should  make 
my  will  to-ni3^t"  "  The  Staff  are  always  good  swordsmen," 
answers  the  T.  M.  "  They  Ijave  nothing  else  to  do.  This 
is  how  I  class  the  army :  Staff,  infantry,  light  cavalry,  en- 
gineers, heavy  cavalry,  artillery.  Your  Capt.  Spadasse 
IS  a  tough  man ;  I  know  him ;  but  never  mind  that,  keep 
your  eye  to  the  front,  and  I  answer  for  you."  With  this 
blessing  M.  Tartine  takes  off  his  mask,  while  the  fencing- 
master  wraps  up  in  baize  a  pair  of  defl-looking  weapons, 
which  he  Kindly  loans  out  to  his  pupils  on  occasions  like 
the  present,  and  which,  says  he,  have  done  a  pretty  amount 
of  bleeding  in  their  day.  M.  Tartine  knows  them  for  old 
friends,  and  consigns  them  to  MM.  Plumeau  and  de  Lin^a. 
Then  he  dresses,  strolls  home  with  his  friends,  lingering 
just  long  enough  on  the  way  to  take  a  glass  of  vermouth, 
and  once  home  is  for  sitting  down  and  writing  his  next 
day's  chronique,  but  that  his  fi*iends  protest  with  energy 
and  indignation,  forcing  bim  to  go  to  bed  on  the  spot,  and 
exacting  the  most  solemn  pledge  that  he  will  not  get  up 
again  when  they  are  gone.  M.  Tartine  reluctantly  promises, 
and  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  fireplace,  whei*e  the  embers  of 
a  fire  of  beech  logs  are  dying  out,  soon  after  falls  into  slum- 
ber and  sleeps  the  sleep  of  the  just. 

The  winter  morning  is  breaking  grayly  over  Paris,  when 
the  two  firiends  re-appear  on  the  morrow  with  a  roomy  cab 
and  a  surgeon.  The  surgeon  is  the  damping  feature  of 
these  episodes.  He  scans  you,  appears  to  weigh  mentally 
l\ow  much  blood  there  is  in  your  veins,  and  reveals  by  the 
bulgincss  of  his  coat-tails  that  he  has  brought  an  instrument- 
case  with  him.  Then  in  shaking  hands  nothing  can  pre- 
vent his  extending  his  forefinger  so  as  to  touch  your  pulse, 
and  in  a  voice  that  sounds  knell-like,  though  it  is  meant  to 
be  encouraging,  he  says,  "  You'll  do."  There  is  a  contro- 
versy among  doctors  as  to  the  best  thing  to  drink  before 
starting ;  some  say  black  coffee,  others  brandy  and  water, 
others  nothing  at  all.  M.  Tartine's  surgeon  suggests  coffee 
for  the  patient — that  is  the  combatant  —  and  the  other 
mixture  tor  the  rest  of  the  company ;  also  smoke  for  every- 
body except  M.  Tartine,  who  is  best  without  it.  So  while 
M.  Tartine  dresses,  M.  Plumeau  makes  coffee  with  a  spirit- 
of-wine  lamp,  M.  Linda  mixes  one-third  of  pale  cognac,  to 
two-thirds  of  aq.  pur,,  and  the  surgeon  helps  himself  to  tra- 
hueos.  All  this  is  done  quickly  though,  for  the  >Vood  of 
Vincennes  is  Fate's  own  distance  away,  and  there  is  a  yqtj 
pardonable  wish  on  the  part  of  the  whole  circle  to  be  first 
on  the  ground.  M.  Tartine  is  soon  dressed,  and  the  sur- 
geon takes  this  opportunity  of  drawing  M.  Plumeau  aside 
and  asking  whether  a  little  sal-volatile  would  not  be  — 
but  the  look  M.  Plumeau  casts  him  is  so  laden  with 
strong  protest  on  behalf  of  his  friend,  that  the  sur<reon  mum- 
bles an  "  I  beg  pardon,"  and  concludes  that  decidedly  this  M. 
Tartine  is  not  a  man  to  be  apprehensive  about.  In  a  few 
more  minutes  every  thing  is  ready,  the  coffee  is  sipped,  and 
the  brandy  and  water  gulped  ;  M.  Tartine  obtains,  after  a 
little  plea<ling,  permission  to  light  a  cigar  like  the  rest,  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  his  invariable  custom  so  to  do ;  and  then, 
walking  on  tiptoe  so  as  to  wake  as  few  as  possible  of  the 
other  lodgers,  the  whole  party  stalks,  stealthy  and  cloud- 
encompassed,  down  the  stairs.  Of  course  the  cabman  sees 
at  a  glance  on  what  sort  of  errand  he  is  going,  and  his  fea- 
tures break  into  a  smile,  for  he  likes  this  kind  of  fare,  well 
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knowing  that,  whichever  way  the  chance  turns,  his  day's 
receipts  will  be  the  better  for  it,  duellists  being  generous  lor 
good  luck.  Two  natvs  compose  his  team,  and  he  whips  tlicm 
into  a  race  trot.     The  early  baker,  with  basket  on  his  back 
and  yanis  of  bread  tapering  out  like  the  masts  of  a  ship, 
turns  round  on  the  pavement  to  look ;  the  milk  woman  in 
her  donkey-cart,  with  bright  tin  pails  around  her,  gets  hasti- 
ly out  of  the  way,  and  clamors  remonstrances ;  a  pair  of 
night  policemen  waiting  at  a  street  corner  to  be  relieved 
notice  the  baize  covering  of  the  foils  held  fishing-rod  wife 
between  M.  Plumeau's  knees,  wink  to  each  other,  and  smile ; 
and  a  ragman,  who  has  seen  more  than  one  trip  such  as  this 
since  he  nas  plied  his  small-hour  avocations  in  Paris,  waves 
his  crook  as  though  to  say,  "  I  know  what  you're  about, 
messieurs ;  but  it's  tame  sport  at  the  best."  Five  and  twen- 
ty minutes  af^er  startini;  the  Bastille  is  reached  ;  in  another 
ten  minutes  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  metropolis  of  cabinet- 
makers, is  cleared ;  and,  breasting  with  undiminished  vivor 
the  once  magnificent  but  (since  the  siege)  halfklenuded  Av- 
enue de  Vincennes,  the  tv/o  cab-horses  make  the  best  of 
their  way  toward  the  donjon  keep,  which  has  served  as  a 
State  prison  in  former  tinicF,  and  will  no  doubt  do  so  again, 
an  it  please  Hcivcn.     During  tills  while  the  conversation 
inside  the  cab  has  turned  on  the  weather,  which  is  fine,  on 
the  springs  of  the  cab,  —  which  are  less  so,  —  and  on  the 
paragraph,  cauFe  of  the  impending  strife.     M.  Tartine  de- 
clares that  he  regrets  this  paragraph  as  much  as  any  man, 
and  shall  certainly  as  soon  as  ever  the  duel  is  over  say  so. 
**  Why  not  say  it  before  the  duel  ?  "  asks  the  surgeon.    But 
to  this  M.  Tartine  replies  at  once  with  great  energy,  "  Nev- 
er ! "  thus  proclaimintj  his  atlherence  to  those  time-hallowed 
principles  of  honor  which  permit  a  man  to  declare  himself 
in  the  wrong  once  he  has  run  his  adversary  through  the 
body,  but  on  no  account  before  that.     M.  lartine  is  still 
dilating  on  this  subject  when  the  cab  begins  to  slacken 
speed ;  then  it  turns,  and  finally  stops  at  the  place  agreed 
upon  —  a  sequestered  nook  of  wood,  which  really  for  cut- 
ting a  man's  throat,  or  having  one's  own  cut,  is  as  pleasant 
a  locality  as  need  be.     The  literary  party  have  preceded 
the  military  by  just  four  minutes ;  but  the  oflicers  are  in  ex- 
cellent time  po  iar  as  the  appointment  is  concerned,  so  no- 
body has  any  reason  to  blush.      Capt.  Spadasse  is  in  plain 
clothes,  so  is  Lieut,  de  Pierrafcu,  but  Viscount  de  Caracole, 
being  on  duty  that  day  with  his  chief,  is  in  uniform,  and, 
forsooth,  instead  of  rcFembling  a  Soudan  goose,  he  looks  in 
his  frogged  jacket  and  gold  aiglets  a  very  smart  young  gen- 
tleman.    A  military  surgeon  who  accompanies  the  officers 
is  also  in  uniibrm,  and  wears  spectacles.     There  is  somu 
ceremonious  bowing  all  round,  and  then  for  form's   sake 
the  four  seconds  advance  and  confer,  with  every  appearance 
of  gravity,  as  to  whetlier  a  reconciliation  is  not  possible; 
during  this  colloquy  the  military  surgeon,  a  man  of  method, 
opens  his  instrument-case  and  lays  it  on  the  grass.  Of  course 
a  recouci  iation  is  not  possible.    Capt.  Spadasse  could  over- 
look the  goose  allusion,  but  there  has  been  an  article  in  the 
Cigare  headed  "  Praetorianism,"  which  is  most  offensive  to 
the  whole  service,  an- 1  bloodshed  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Capt.  Spadasse  has  even  stripped  himself  of  nis  coat  and 
wiistcoat  while  his  seconds  are  conferring;    seeing  which, 
M.  Taitine  immediately  follows  suit,  and  also  casts  off  his 
l>oots  bi'cause  of  the  slippery  turf.      Another  minute,  and 
the  combatants  are  fhce  to  lace ;  then  nothing  remains  but 
t »  feel  under  their  shirts  to  see  that  they  wear  no  breast- 
f)l.ites  (a  humiliating  formality,  but  customary),  and  to  hand 
them  each  a  foil,  which  formalities  being  accomplished,  there 
is  a  moment's  pause,  and  the  two  cabmen,  who  are  looking  on 
at  the  scene  from  tlieir  boxes,  appear  for  the  first  time  to  feol 
imcomfortable.      Not  so,  however,  the  seconds.      "NVliether 
it  be  that  artistic  nuir.ier  has  less  t^'rrors  for  them,  or  that* 
they  intuitively  feel  tint  thrre  is  nothing  very  terrible  going 
to  happen,  they  all  maintain  a  countenance  of  philosophicsd 
placidity  —  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  when  tlie  word  is  given 
and  the  principals  eni^agc,  the  indifference  of  these  abettors 
becomes  to  a  certain  extent  justified.     Capt.  Spadasse,  who 
h'>.s  his  plans  for  this  winter  s  amusement,  has  no  wish  to  be 
placed  under  arr<;st  for  a  month  for  slaying  M.  Tartine,  and 
this  pre-occupation  reveals  ii^elf  in  his  studied  care  to  keep 


on  guard  instead  of  attacking.  On  his  side  M.  Tartine 
would  rather  learn  a  whole  page  of  the  Journal  Officiel  bj 
heart  —  no  painless  labor  —  than  do  serious  harm  to  Capt 
Spadasse,  and  his  chief  aim  is  only  to  give  such  a  thrust  as 
shall  rip  open  two  inches  of  his  enemy's  shirt-sleeve,  with 
perhaps  half  an  inch  of  skin  beyond  it.  Animated  by  these 
mutually  considerate  thoughts,  the  two  fighters  made  a  de- 
fensive show  of  it.  lliey  feint,  rei*over,  clink,  break,  and 
in  a  general  way  try  to  look  as  if  they  meant  business  to 
any  extent — without  accomplishing  it.  The  only  objectioD  to 
this  form  of  duelling  is  this :  if  the  feinting  lasts  too  1od|:« 
and  both  swordsmen  discover  each  other's  strenoth,  they  are 
apt  to  get  excited,  anil  to  make  a  vanity  question  as  to  wbo 
shall  draw  first  blood  ;  so  that  many  a  duel  which  has  be- 
gun with  most  benevolent  dispositions  on  cither  side  hu 
ended  abruptly  with  the  thud  of  a  sword-hilt  against  the 
fifth  rib,  and  a  panic-stricken  demand  for  a  iiurdle  to  canr 
home  the  dead  body  upon.  Happily,  in  M.  Tartine's  case, 
however,  all  such  gloomy  climax  is  avoided.  At  the  fifth  ur 
sixth  pass,  the  captain,  growing  tired  of  it,  attacks ;  M.  Tar> 
tine  parries;  the  captain  stamps  his  loot  and  tries  again; 
M.  Tartine  responds ;  but  somehow  the  swords  in  the  med- 
ley become  entangled  and  botli  thrust  together  —  with  thi» 
result,  that  the  captain's  shirt-sleeve  gets  ripped  open  as  if 
^  ith  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  M.  Tartine  loses  a  piece  of  hit 
own  shirt-front  just  near  tlie  collar-bone.  This  is  enough  for 
all  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  The  four  seconds  bushy  in- 
terfere to  stanch  tlie  blood.  Each  man  has  a  wound  the 
tenth  of  an  inch  deep  and  about  three  inches  long,  Mme- 
thing  like  a  good  pin  scratch.  Tlie  surgeons  hurry  to  the 
fore  with  lint  and  collodion ;  and  it  is  unanimously  declared 
that  the  honor  of  all  concerned  is  satisfied. 

An  hour  later  the  whole  party  are  breakfasting  together 
like  gallant  rivals  in  tlie  chief  hotel  of  Vincennes. 

**  And  now  will  you  tell  me,"  laughs  Capt.  Spadasse,  as  he 
helps  M.  Tartine  to  chablis,  *^  why  you  call  us  pnetorians?" 

*'  Bah  1 "  smiles  M.  Tartine,  *'  the  article  wasn't  mine,  and 
I  don't  know  whose  it  was.  Wiien  1  read  it  in  print  1  thought 
I  was  dreaming." 

'^  Dreaming  about  tlic  Soudan,"  interposes  M.  de  Caracole, 
laughing  in  ms  turn,  and  he  instantly  adds,  **  We  will  use 
our  small  influence  with  the  governor  to  get  tlie  interdict  oi 
the  Cigare  repealed." 

"  I  never  doubted  the  generosity  of  the  army,"  says  M. 
Tartine,  bowing. 

"  Nor  we  the  loyalty  of  the  press,"  answers  Capt.  Spt- 
dasse,  returning  the  bow. 

^^  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  as  logical  if  all  these  ex^ 
nations  hsMd  taken  place  yesterday  instead  of  to-day,"  cof*  | 
in  tlie  civilian  surgeon  once  agiun,  with  a  shrug. 

"  Pardon  me,  dear  colleague,"  rejoins  the  military  one  po- 
litely, *'  the  laws  of  honor  are  not  things  to  be  lightly  m^ 
aside." 


THE  GAMING-TABLES  OF  THE  CONTINENT. 

HoMBURO  was  crowded  last  year.     The  tables  were  do-< 
in^  a  thriving  business.     Their  proprietors  appeared  dfri 
lighted  to  win,  and  the  players  not  unhappy  to  lose.    Ont 
•thing  alone  marred  the  general  sense  ot  enjoyment.    "Hit 
fiat  of  the  German  Parliament  had  eone  forth  chat  in  t«o] 
years  gentlemen  and  ladies  were  to  be  deprived  of  tM 
pleasure  of  staking   their  money;    and   their  kind  good 
Iriends  who  made  this  easy  for  them  were  no  longer  to  bs 
allowed  to  pursue  their  work  of  benevolence.    In  vain  had 
Imperial  William  been  appealed  to.     Imperial  William  «•• 
very  sorry,  but  he  had  constitutional  qualms,  and  conJd  w* 
venture  to  interfere  with  his  Parliament.     Poor  M-  Blanc, 
the  principal  proprietor  of  the  establishment,  was  a  pitiablr 
sight,  as  he  wandered  sadly  about  the  gardens  of  the  KursaaL 
and  explained  to  his  sympathizing  friends  how  he  was  to  be 
deprived  of  his  means  of  subsistence  (he  is  worth,  I  bf" 
lieve,  above  one  hundred  thousand  pounds),  by  an  iniq«»' 
tons  attack   upon  private  property.     There  is  an  ancient 
man,  M.  Duchj  by  name,  ^ho,  for  years  unknown,  has  bceii 
the  master  oi  the  ceremonies  at  gambling  establifhro^^n^*' 
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He  commenced  his  life  at  Frascati's  during  the  first  French 
Empire.     When  public  gambling  was  suppressed  in  Paris, 
he  ned  to  the  Baths  of  Lucca,  where  he  set  up  a  modest . 
roulette  table.      The  Italians  are  wondrously  clever  at  any 
thing  connected  with  gambling,  and  they  literally  managed 
to  break  M.  Duche.     Then  he  flitted  to  Geneva,  and  £rom 
thence  to  Homburg.     *'  I  had  hoped,"  he  said,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  "  to  end  my  days  here.    I  have  married;  I  have  a 
house."     He  seemed  to  regard  himself  as  some  old  feudal 
baron,  and  to  take  it  as  a  personal  insult  and  a  mighty  griev- 
ance that  he  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  sink  quietly  into  an 
honored  R£&ve,  waging  to  the  last  a  lifelong  war  against  the 
public.     The  croupiers  and  minor  employ<^s  connected  with 
the  establishment  are  most  of  them  ex-waiters.    They  are 
well  paid,  and  as  a  rule,  have  wives  and  families.     Habit 
has  enabled  them  to  assume  a  dignified  impassive  air,  as, 
like  the  Fates,  they  cut  short  the  thread  of  many  a  poor  dev- 
il's resources.    They  are  not  very  likely  to  find  situations 
as  clerks  when  the  last  days  of  Homburg  have  passed,  and 
they  shudder  at  the  thought  of  again  assuming  the  napkin. 
The  towns-people,  of  course,  are  indignant,  and  curse  Ger- 
man unity.     No  gambling  means  no  high  prices  and  few 
pigeons.     It  means  a  reasonable  charge  for  a  room,  and  a 
reasonable  charge  for  a  dinner.    Every  one  who  is  not  an 
hotel  or  a  lodging-house  keeper  at  Homburg  is  a  banker  or 
a  dealer  in  curiosities.     The  **  banker  "  not  only  cashes  cir- 
cular notes,  but  he  hangs  about  the  tables  and  ofiers  accom- 
modation to  "  every  young  fool  who  is  known  to  be  rich." 
The  youth's  bills  are  discounted  at  a  rate  which  would  make 
many  an  estimable  Hebrew  in  London  almost  die  with  envy, 
and  hall'  what  is  called  cash  is  advanced  in  lottery  tickets 
which  never  gain  a  prize.    The  dealer  in  curiosities  is  a 
sort  of  marine-store  dealer  —  he  is  ready  to  buy  any  thing, 
from  a  watch  to  an  old  pair  of  trousers;  but,  undke  the 
banker,  he  believes  in  no  rumors  of  wealth  ;  his  money  is 
only  forthcoming  against  a  real,  tangible  security.     Besides 
the  towns-people  and  the  recognized  employes  of  the  Kur- 
saal,  there  are  a  large  number  of  worthy  lellows  —  the  tag- 
rag  of  France  and  the   bobtail  of  England  —  who  make 
Homburg  and  the  gambling  establishments  in  its  neighbor- 
hood their  hunting  grounds,  and  who  one  way  or  another 
have  managed  to  live  on  the  fat  of  the  land  for  many  years. 
They  are  supposed  to  understand  the  intricacies  of  the  game 
of  trente  ei  quarante  i'ar  better  than  novices,  and  they  are 
ready  to  give  their  services  in  playing  a  "  system  "  for  a 
consideration.     Each  one  of  them  manages  to  get  a  few 
clients  during  the  year  ;  and  with  a  go^  system,  a  few 
clients,  as  many  a  lawyer  knows,  may  be  made  to  go  a  very 
long  way.     What  these  practitioners  would  do  without  pub- 
lic gambling  establishments  it  is  difficult  to  imagine.     As  a 
rale,  they  are  cheery,  kindly  beings,  but  utterly  incapable 
of  an  honest  day's  work. 

But  it  is  not  only  those  who  in  various  ways  live  by  the 
Kursaal  to  whom  its  closing  will  be  a  bitter  blow.  Eels  get 
accustomed  to  being  skinned ;  gamblers  literally  like  it.  It 
is  very  rarely  that  the  desperate  gambler  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned novel  is  to  be  seen  at  a  public  table.  The  votaries 
of  trente  et  quarante  and  of  roulette  have  an  appearance 
ei  thoroughly  enjoying  themselves,  whether  they  win  or 
whether  they  lose.  Few  of  them,  indeed,  imagine  that  in 
the  long  run  they  are  likely  to  increase  their  incomes. 
What  pleases  them  is  the  excitement  of  risking  their 
money.  Occasionally  a  person  hangs  himself  upon  a  tree 
in  the  garden ;  but  this  is  rather  because  he  has  no  more 
money  to  risk  than  because  he  has  no  more  money  to  spend. 
The  genuine  gambler  plays  not  for  gain,  but  for  the  pleas- 
ure of  playing.  Gambdng  is  to  them  not  a  means,  but  an 
^d.  in  the  salon  thousands  are  lost  and  won  impassively 
by  persons  who  are  playing,  not  with  surplus  incomes,  but 
^tn  capital,  without  a  gestiu'e  of  sorrow  or  of  pleasure. 
The  only  people  who  get  excited,  and  who  make  a  disturb- 
ance, are  the  old  women ;  and  principally  the  old  English 
women.  These  crones  go  in  the  morning  to  the  tables  with 
a  dozen  florins;  they  meditate  half  an  nour  before  risking 
one  of  them,  and  if  they  lose  they  utter  loud  complaints, 
and  endeavor,  if  possible,  to  recoup  themselves  by  stealing 
from  their  neighbors ;  and  seldom  an  hour  passes  withou 


the  imperturbable  Duch^,  who  has  the  numners  of  an  old 
French  nobleman,  bein^  called  upon  to  adjudicate  bttweeu 
the  rival  claims  of  halt  a  dozen  na^s  to  a  florin.  English- 
men who  once  pass  a  few  weeks  at  Hoinburg  almost  invaria- 
bly go  back.  It  is  melancholy  but  amusing  to  watch  them 
gradually,  step  by  step,  sinking  into  confirmed  gamblers. 
On  their  first  arrival  they  proiiess  a  disdain  for  games  of 
chance.  They  take  walks  m  the  morning,  they  read  the 
newspapers,  and  they  gossip  and  flirt  in  the  afternoon  and 
the  evening.  For  the  first  week  they  look  on  at  the  games 
for  a  few  minutes  every  day  ;  then  they  commence  making 
abstruse  calculations  in  secret  corners  on  bits  of  card,  and 
they  change  a  circular  note.  They  vow  that  if  they  lose  it 
they  wiU  risk  no  more.  They  do  lose  it,  and  then  they  lose 
another,  and  yet  another.  Tlieir  doom  is  sealed ;  they  form 
part  of  the  permanent  dividend  which  is  paid  yearly  to  the 
shareholders  m  the  concern.  The  decorous  Britisher,  too, 
a  churchwarden  at  home,  perhaps,  and  the  standing  chaii^ 
man  at  many  a  public  meeting,  is  a  curious  study.  He 
approaches  the  tables  by  stealth,  generally  when  his  wife 
and  his  daughters  have  gone  home  to  dress  for  dinner.  He 
stands  behind  some  voluminous  French  damsel.  His  arm  is 
stretched  towards  the  table,  half-hidden  by  her  flounces. 
When  he  has  staked  his  money,  he  looks  vacantly  at  the 
chandelier,  and  when  he  wins,  he  manceuvres  with  a  rake 
to  get  hold  of  his  napoleons  in  a  secret  furtive  manner.  If 
a  friend  comes  in,  he  even  leaves  them  rather  than  compro- 
mise his  position  at  home,  as  a  stern  and  unbending  moral- 
ist, by  taking  them  up.  When  he  returns  to  England  he 
descants  before  his  fireplace  upon  the  abominations  which 
he  has  witnessed,  and  his  wife  and  his  daughters  and  his 
friends  believe  in  him,  and  are  proud  to  be  connected  with 
such  a  pillar  of  virtue. 

The  inhabitants  and  the  visitors  to  Homburg  must  have 
heard  with  delight  that  the  French  Government  has  it 
under  serious  consideration  whether  public  gambling  houses 
shall  not  be  established  in  Paris  and  in  other  French  towns. 
Paris  is  to  the  nomadcs  on  the  Continent  the  Mecca  to 
which  their  eyes  are  ever  turned.  To  live  there,  and  to  be 
able  to  gamble  from  morning  to  night,  and  from  night  to 
morning,  is  a  vision  of  happiness  to  which  in  their  dreams 
they  have  lon^  hopelessly  aspired.    It  appears  by  no  means 

likely  that  uie  proposal  will  seriously  be  carried  out,  for 
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France  has  to  pay  the  Prussians  a  large  amount  of  money, 
and  France  dislikes  being  taxed.  To  the  Treasury  the 
pecuniary  advantages  would  be  undoubted.  In  1818  the 
Paris  gaming-tables  yielded  9,600,000  francs,  whilst  the^ 
expenses  of  keeping  them  up  amounted  to  1,547,160  francs. 
For  the  privilege  of  farming  them  6,000,000  francs  was 
yearly  paid  to  the  Government.  There  is  four  times  as 
much  loose  money  floating  ahont  in  the  French  metropolis 
now  as  there  was  tlien ;  3ie  privilege  would  therefore  be 
worth  four  times  6,000,000  francs.  At  Nice,  at  Bordeaux, 
and  at  other  large  towns  and  watering  places,  similar 
licenses  would  be  put  up  to  public  competition.  It  is  there- 
fore no  exaggeration  to  say  that  about  $7,500,000  yearly 
might  be  netted  by  the  "  scheme."  Besides  this,  wealthy 
strangers  would  be  attracted  to  the  country,  and  would 
spend  their  money  in  it.  The  direct  pecuniary  gain  is  there- 
fore clear  and  palpable,  and  its  opponents  in  the  French 
Chamber  will  have  some  difficulty  in  combating  its  adoption 
by  arguments  showing  its  indirect  evil.  In  its  favor,  it  will 
be  said  that  this  is  an  a^e  of  speculation ;  that  every  one 
speculates  at  the  Bourse;  that  there  are  clubs  in  nearly 
every  French  town  where  gambling  is  carried  on  almost 
publicly  without  the  State  reaping  any  advantage  from  it ; 
that  Frenchmen  have  only  to  cross  the  frontier  in  order  to 
lose  their  money  at  trente  et  quarante,  and  that,  therefore,  now 
that  travelling  is  so  cheap,  they  already  have  gaming-tables 
at  their  doors.  In  Englanil,  the  reply  to  all  this  specious 
nonsense  would  be  easy.  English  moral  sense  would  be 
ofle  ided  were  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  propose  a 
red  iction  of  the  income  tax,  accompanied  with  a  lucrative 
plan  to  make  up  the  deficit  by  keeping  a  government "  hell ;  " 
and  London  commercial  men  would  protest  in  the  n^iroes  of 
their  sons  and  iheir  clerks,  whom  they  would  not  wish  to  be 
exposed  to  such  a  temptation.    In  France,  however,  there  is 
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no  moral  sense  —  at  least  as  regards  gambling  —  to  appeal 
to.  If  a  Frenchman  plays  bigh,  bis  neighbors  think  no 
worse  of  him ;  it  is  a  matter  which  exclusively  regards  him- 
self. As  for  the  sons  and  the  clerks,  it  would  be  said  that 
they  could  not  play  without  ready  money,  and  that  the  tills 
would  be  made  too  strong  for  them  to  break  them  open.  If 
salons  are  established  in  Paris,  they  will  drive  a  thriving 
trade  for  two  or  three  years ;  strangers  will  be  attracted  to 
the  capital,  and  will  spend  money  among  the  tradesmen, 
and  Parisians  will  rejoice.  Then  there  will  be  a  reaction. 
We  shall  have  dismal  tales  of  how  Monseiur  has  hanged 
himself,  and  how  Monsieur,  instead  of  minding  his  shop,  is 
going  to  the  dogs.  The  French  national  character  will,  if 
possible,  become  even  more  flabby  than  twenty  years  of 
Imperial  misrule  has  made  it.  Pamphlets  will  be  written 
ascribing  this  to  the  public  toleration  of  gambling.  Some 
"  Gleorge  Barnwell "  play  will  be  brought  out  at  a  theatre,  and 
have  an  immense  success,  and  then  a  new  and  virtuous  era 
will  be  inaugurated,  in  which  gaming-houses  will  find  no 
place. 

In  the  meantime,  whilst  the  Parisians  are  qualifying  for 
their  national  regeneration  by  plunging  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  mire,  as  many  strangers  will  visit  Paris,  they  will 
do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that,  if  they  play  long  enough  at  a 
game  of  chance  where  there  is  a  percentage  aj^ainst  ihem, 
uiey  must  lose,  so  long  as  two  and  two  make  tour  and  not 
five.     At  Ilomburg  the  percentage  in  favor  of  the  bank  is 
about  one.     Supposing,  nowever,  a  person  takes  one  hun- 
dred napoleons  and  plays  for  three  hours  coups  of  ten  napo- 
leons.    Tliere  are  seventy  coups  every  hour ;  he  will  there- 
fore have  risked  at  the  end  of  the  three  hours  not  one  hundred 
napoleons,  but  twenty-one  hundred.     One  per  cent  on  this 
amounts  to  twenty-one  napoleons.     The  fiith  day,  therefore, 
that  he  renews  bis  little  experiment  he  will  find  himself 
minus  his  one  hundred  napoleons.     There  are  many  persons 
who  can  aflbrd  to  throw  away  one  hundred  napoleons  for 
five  days'  amusement,  but  the  mischief  is,  that  if  a  man 
once  begins  to  gamble,  he  is  never  contented  to  limit  his 
stakes  to  what  his  income  can  afibrd.     When  he  has  lost  a 
small  sum  slowly,  he  imagines  that  the  luck  must  turn ;  he 
stakes  higher,  and  if  he  still  loses,  he  becomes  utterly  reck- 
less, and  only  realizes  the  next  morning  on  awakening  what 
an  utter  fool  he  has  made  of  himself.     The  relative  position 
of  France  and  Germany  has  indeed  changed.     A  year  and 
a  half  a20  the  French  could  boast  of  their  victories,  while 
the  Germans  were  not  ashamed  of  their  hells.     Now  Ger- 
many celebrates  her  victories  over  France,  and  hands  over 
to  her  neighbor  a  monopoly  of  the  latter.    Jt  is  sincerely  to 
be  hoped  that  M.   Tliiers  will  remember  the?  arcruments 
which  he  used  in  1836  to  prove  to  the  French  Chambers 
how  degrading  to  a  country  and  demoralizing  to  a  nation 
the   existence  of  public  gambling  establishments  is ;  how, 
like  a  lottery,  it  attacks  the  very  basis  of  that  economy 
upon  which  the  progressive  wealth  of  a  people  is  founded ; 
and  how  it  leads  men  to  desert  the  slow  but  legitimate  ways 
of  accumulating  money,  and  makes  them  reckless  specula- 
tors instead  ot  honest  traders.     Gamblers,  it  is  true,  will 
always  find  a  means  to  gamble,  but  the  Government  of  a 
country  ought  never  to  give  tliem  facilities  to  indulge  in  their 
passion,  or  derive  a  revenue  from  encouraging  it.     The 
petty   German   Princes   who   increased  their  revenues  by 
Duilding  up  Kursaals  used  to  forbid  their  own  subjects  to 
enter  them.     The  Frankfort  merchants,  in  their  own  inter- 
ests, signed  an  agreement  not  to  employ  any  one   who 
gambled  at  Homburg  or  Wiesba<len.     The  tradesmen  of 
Nice  petitioned  against  the  toleration  of  tlie   neighboring 
hell  at  Monaco,  and  the  Prefect  of  the  Maritime   Alps 
obliged  its  sovereign  to  prevent  any  inhabitant  of  the  De- 
partment of  tlie  Alps  from  putting  bb  foot  within  it.     Ge- 
neva has  been  forced  to  give  up  its  gambling  license.     In 
Uie  valley  of  the  Rhone  there  is  a  hell,  and  tlie  Swiss  have 
done  their  best  to  force  the  canton  in  which  it  is  situated  to 
prohibit  it.     The  gambling  establi.-bments  in  Belgium  and 
Germany  are  doomed.     Tlie  Italians  are  in  want  of  money, 
and  they  have  been  offered  large  sums  to  allow  gambling 
in  Venice  and  other  towns,  but  they  have  had  the  public 
spirit  to   refuse  them.     France  has   assuredly   sunk  low 


enough  in  public  estimation  without  deliberately  gdng  t 
step  nirther  on  the  downward  coarse. 


SNOBBERY  AS  A  NATIONAL  CHARACTERISTIC. 

BT  T.  A.  TROLLOPS.        ^ 

It  is  an  accepted  axiom  that  snobbery  is  an  Englidi 
specialty;  that  a  strongly-marked  thread  of  the  vice  is 
inextricably  interwoven  in  the  woof  of  the  national  charac- 
ter ;  that  Britons,  in  short,  though  they  may  never,  nerer 
be  slaves,  are,  have  been,  and  to  all  appearances  ever,  erer 
will  be,  snobs. 

Sundry  other  accusations  have  at  diflerent  times  been 
brought  against  us  as  a  nation,  in  examining  which  then 
would  be  uttle  interest,  either  becaose  there  is  nothing  spe- 
cially characteristic  in  them,  or  because  they  are  mamfestly 
unjust,  and  have  mostly  been  ui^ed  by  those  who  do  aot  at 
all  understand  us.  But  in  this  matter  of  snobbery,  the  a^ 
cusation  is  made  by  ourselves ;  and  there  ia  undeniabl}'  such 
an  amount  of  trutn  in  it  as  to  make  a  fair  examination  of 
the  meaning  of  the  charge  and  the  degree  of  justice  with 
which  it  may  be  considered  a  national  blot,  not  uninterestiiis. 

AVhat  is  meant  by  "  snobbery  "  as  a  specially  Engiidi 
vice  ?  What  is  the  idea  in  the  minds  of  those  who  ajc  con- 
tinually complaining  of  this  trait  in  English  character? 
Of  course,  tne  mind  of  every  reader  at  once  recurs  to 
Thackeray's  immortal "  Book  of  Snobs," —  the  great  manual 
of  the  subject,  —  the  anti-snob's  vcule-mecum.  You  want  to 
know  what  is  meant  by  snobbery  ?  Read  Thackeray  ;  and 
there  you  will  see  and  understand  to  your  heart's  content 
But  I  think  that  anyone  who  wishes  to  estimate  the  amount 
of  truth  there  is  in  the  matter  considered  as  anatioaal  cha^ 
acteristic,  may  well  object  to  the  theory  and  pictures  of 
snobbery  set  forth  in  the  great  humorist's  work.  All  the 
phases  of  character  held  up  to  scorn  by  the  satirist  may  be 
legitimate  objects  of  ridicule  or  aversion,  but  if  thej  are 
all  to  be  labelled  as  specifically  snobs,  the  reader  will  finjl 
the  definitive  result  to  be  that  every  man  is  a  snob  who  u 
not  a  perfect  Christian  and  a  perfect  gentleman.  The  rigor 
of  his  arm  has  led  the  author  to  throw  his  net  over  too  large 
a  portion  of  the  CTeat  subject  of  human  failings.  If  there 
is  any  truth  in  Sie  existence  of  snobbery  as  a  British  spe- 
cialty —  if  there  is  any  interest  in  examining  the  matter 
from  the  point  of  view  which  regards  it  as  a  distinctiTC 
trait  of  our  national  character,  we  must  have  a  much  niort 
accurate  and  restricted  definition  of  the  meaning  of  the 
term  snobbery. 

What  is  it  to  be  a  snob  V 

Is  the  man  who  murders  his  father  for  that  reason  a  snooi 
Surely  not  I     A  wretch,  but  not  necessarily  a  snob. 

Is  the  man  who  beats  his  wife  a  snob  ?  Surely  not  oa 
that  account  1  He  is  an  unmanly  ruffian,  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  he  is  a  snob. 

Is  the  man  who  picks  a  pocket  a  snob  ?  Surely  it  u  * 
misuse  of  language  to  call  liim  so  on  that  ground.  He  isa 
scoundrel,  but  not  necessarily  a  snob.  ^ 

Is  the  man  who  habitually  uses  gross,  foul  language  a  snobT 
Not  necessarily  for  that  reason.  He  is  a  blackguard,  but  a 
mav  be  tliat  he  is  not  a  snob. 

Is  the  man  who  is  wholly  ignorant  of  and  excluded  fro« 
"good  society"  a  snobV  The  ploughman  at  the  plough* 
taSl,  the  blacksmith  at  his  anvu,  the  shopman  bebmd  hii 
counter  —  are  these  men  all  snobs  ?  Unquestionably  th^ 
is  no  more  reason  for  supposing  that  they  must  needs  be 
such,  than  for  supposing  his  Grace  the  Duke  to  be  such. 

Was  the  man  wno  said  to  a  certain  concrete  duke,  whia 
he  was  left  tcte-a-tete  v,  ith  him  in  a  railway-carriage  after  i 
third  passenger  had  left  the  rail,  who  was,  as  he  was  m- 
formed,  another  nobleman  of  the  same  rank,  "  Lor^ !  ^ 
think  of  his  Grace  talking  all  the  time  so  haffably  to  uttw 
snobs  like  you  and  me  I "  Was  that  man  a  snob?  By  no 
means,  as  far  as  tlie  story  goes,  does  it  prove  him  ^  ^^ 
been  one.  He  misused  the  term,  and  was  not  upon  th» 
occasion  a  snob  because  he  supposed,  and  supposing  admiv* 
ted,  himself  to  be  one. 
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Is  the  man  who  invites  his  firiend  to  dinner,  and  gives 
him  a  scrag  of  mutton  and  a  glass  of  twopenny  ale,  a  snob  ? 
Not  at  all  so.  He  may  be  an  honest,  good  fellow,  or  he 
may  be  a  stingy  curmudgeon ;  but  there  is  in  either  case 
nothing  snobbish  in  his  proceeding. 

fiut  the  man  who  invites  his  friend  to  dinner,  and  gives 
him  a  bottle  of  beastliness  at  twenty-four  shillings  the  dozen, 
calling  it  the  claret  which  Lord  Nozoo  always  drinks ;  —  is 
ht  a  snob  ?     Ay,  verily  is  he  1  —  a  prince  of  snobs  1 

The  man  who  stays  in  the  town  all  the  year  because  he 
can't  afibrd  to  leave  it ;  the  man  who  stays  because  he  is  a 
miser,  and  won't  afford  to  leave  it ;  the  man  who  does  go 
holiday-making  to  amuse  himself  when  he  ought  not  to 
afford  it ;  —  are  they  snobs  ?  Not  a  man  of  them  is  the 
real,  genuine  article.  But  the  man  who,  being  detained  in 
town,  pulls  down  his  blinds,  and  lives  in  the  back  parlor, 
that  he  may  be  supposed  to  be  away,  he  is  a  true  and  un- 
deniable snob. 

The  man  who  does  this  or  that,  however  objectionable 
his  practice  may  be,  and  tells  you  that  he  does  so  because 
he  hkes  it,  and  because  he  chooses  to  do  it,  is  no  snob.  But 
die  man  who  does  this  or  that,  and  professes  to  like  tliis  or 
that,  because  "  it  is  the  right  thing ! "  —  because  "  it  is  all 
the  go !  "  (horrid  phrase !)  —  that  man  is  a  snob  to  the  mar- 
row of  his  bones. 

Horace,  who,  despite  his  professional  adulation  of  Au- 
gnstus  and  Mecsenas,  was  a  man  of  an  essentially  anti-snob- 
bish nature,  speaks  of  imi'atores  as  servum  pecus  —  the 
servile  herd  of  imitators.  Now  this  servile  nature  is  quint- 
essentially  snobbish.  Still  it  is  needful  to  guard  against 
misunderstanding.  The  man  who  imitates  because  it  strikes 
him  that  what  he  has  seen  another  do  may  be  useful  or 
pleasant  to  him,  may  be  void  of  originality,  but  is  not  there- 
tore  a  snob.  The  imitator  whose  imitation  stamps  him  as 
a  snob,  is  the  man  who  thinks  that  he  will  obtain  the  admi- 
ration of  a  third  person  by  imitating  somebody  whom  he 
conceives  to  be  admired.  He  is  the  man  who  never  dares 
to  be  and  to  appear  himself  —  who  distrusts  his  own  quali- 
fication so  much  that  he  is  always  anxious  to  present  him- 
self in  the  garb  of  some  one  else.  He  has  at  the  very 
bottom  of  his  heart  so  profound  a  contempt  for  himself,  his 
own  social  position,  and  his  own  proper  character,  that  he 
cannot  venture  to  meet  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-men,  save 
under  the  disguise  of  assumed  character,  habits,  ways,  as- 
sociations. 

Jones  the  drysalter  has  so  lowly  an  opinon  of  drysalting, 
and  of  himself  as  a  professor  of  that  crafl,  that  he  cannot 
endure  that  Brown  the  grocer  should  imagine  that  he, 
Jones,  on  the  occasion  of  his  excursion  up  the  river  on  Sun- 
day, was  in  the  company  only  of  drysalters  and  grocers 
like  themselves.  He  must  needs  talk  loudly  of  Capt. 
Schwartzbein  and  Sir  Spavin  Hedger  as  having  been  mem- 
bers of  the  company  on  that  festive  occasion.  And  Jones, 
whom  no  amount  of  native  vulgarity,  nor  even  any  want  of 
probity  in  his  drysaltering  transactions,  would  have  justified 
118  in  taxing  with  snobbery  proper,  stands  confessed  a  prop- 
er snob. 

It  is  needless  to  multiply  such  case^,  as,  of  course,  might 
be  done  to  infinity.  The  diagnosis  of  true  snobbery  may 
be  conjiidered  to  have  been  made  sufficiently  clear  —  or  at 
least,  in  the  lau^age  of  parliamentary  draftsmen,  of  what 
shall  be  held  to  oe  snobbery  for  the  purposes  of  this  article. 

Well,  then,  is  snobber}',  thus  defined,  a  British  specialty  ? 
It  will  hardly  be  doubted  by  those  who,  like  Ulysses,  have 
known  the  manners  and  the  cities  of  many  nations,  tJiat  it 
must  be  admitted  to  be  so. 

And  now  let  us  see  what  this  phenomenon  means,  consid- 
ered as  an  outcome  and  manifestation  of  national  character. 

It  is  a  remark  as  old  as  preachments  about  the  golden 
mean,  and  "  medio  tutissimus  ibis,"  that  every  vice  is  but 
the  excess  of  a  virtue.  The  failings,  the  follies,  the  mean- 
nesses of  men  atre  but  the  seamy  side  of  qualities,  often 
lovabe,  sometimes  noble.  Now,  is  not  this  snobbery  so 
mach  reviled,  so  ridiculous  always,  so  hateful  sometimes,  in 
truth  the  seamy  side,  the  excess  of  a  tendency  to  look  up 
to,  to  admire,  to  reverence  something  or  somebody  else,  as 
better,  greater,  grander,  or  more  beautiful  than  ourselves  V 


The  simple,  genuine,  independentrminded  man,  estimating 
himself,  uis  position,  his  worth,  at  their  true  value,  neither 
more  nor  less,  will  never  be  a  snob.  True  1  But  neither 
will  the  man  whose  self-conceit  and  vanity  are  such  as  to 
make  it  impossible  for  him  to  admire  another  more  than 
himself.  Ridiculous,  odious  he  may  be  in  twenty  different 
wars,  but  he  will  never  be  a  genuine  snob. 

Now,  does  this  idea  of  the  true  quality  and  genesis  of 
snobbery  tally  with  other  easily-recognizable  specialties  of 
English  character  ?  Surely  it  does  so  tally.  Surely  it  is 
true,  that  we  are  specially  a  people  prone  to  look  up  to  an 
ideal  nobler  than  that  which  we  consider  to  be  incarnated 
in  our  individualities  —  a  people  capable  of  and  with  a  ten- 
dency to  reverence.  That  we  are  specially  so,  will  not  be 
doubted  by  those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  idiosyn- 
crasies of  other  nations  —  particularly  those  of  the  so-called 
Latin  race.  The  pestilentially  false  notion  that  the  true  dijr- 
nity  of  human  nature  is  promoted  by  the  universal  accep- 
tance of  the  doctrine  that  every  man  is  equal  to  his  fellow, 
has  never  found  a  congenial  soil  in  this  island.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  tliat  there  are  two  ways  in  which  this  idea  is 
apt  to  present  itself  to  minds  incapable  of  reverence.  It  is 
not  only  a  habit  of  mind  to  think  that,  as  it  has  been 

Ehrased,  every  man  is  as  good  as  every  other — and  better; 
ut  the  thought  often  presents  itself  in  the  shape  of,  every 
man  is  as  bad  as  every  other  —  and  worse.  Phases  of 
national  character  would  not  l)e  far  to  seek  in  which  one 
of  the  mos'  strongly  marked  and  prominent  characteristics 
is  an  incapacity  for  reverence, —  an  evei>present  tendency, 
not  to  exsklt,  to  look  up  to,  and  to  admire,  but  to  pull  down, 
to  deny,  and  to  depreciate, —  a  tendency,  not  to  such  belief 
in  excellence  of  any  kind  as  would  compel  the  believer  in 
it  to  feel  it  to  be  better  than  what  he  sees  in  himself,  but  to 
disbelieve  in  all  such  superiority.  And  among  these  peoples 
there  are  no  snobs.  Euglish  people  are  often  much  struck 
by  the  absence  of  snobbery  from  the  social  relationships 
and  manifestations  of  those  peoples,  and  to  be  very  sensible 
of  the  charm  —  for  there  is  such  a  charm  arisiu'^  from  the 
freedom  from  it.  But  if  they  would  only  consider  what  the 
qualities  are  by  the  loss  of  which  this  absence  of  snobbery 
is  paid  for,  they  would  gladly  compound  for  the  disgust 
occasioned  by  the  ridiculousness,  the  littleness,  tlie  absurdi- 
ties, the  meannesses  of  British  snobbery  1 

Let  us  glance  for  an  instant  at  the  attitude  of  this  snob- 
bish British  people  during  the  period  of  trouble  and  anx- 
iety through  which  tlie  nation  had  recently  to  pass,  while 
the  life  of  the  heir  to  the  Crown  was  in  danj^er.  Most 
assuredly  such  a  national  attitude,  such  a  manifestation  of 
nat  ional  sentiment  —  if,  as  is  probable,  it  might  be  wit- 
nessed on  a  similar  occasion  among  our  Teuton  kin  —  would 
be  wholly  out  of  the  question  among,  and  is  almost  incon- 
ceivable to,  a  people  of  Latin  race.  And  we  are  often  rat- 
ed for  the  snobbery  and  "  flunkyism "  of  our  interest  in, 
and  regard  for,  royalty  and  all  that  surrounds  it.  No  doubt 
we  have  all  been  showing  our  snobbery  upon  the  occasion 
that  has  so  happily  passed  away  1  But  has  it  not  l)een  the 
natural  outcome  of  that  phase  of  the  national  character 
which  has  been  referred  to  —  a  capacity  for  reverence  — 
a  side  of  the  national  temperament,  for  the  absence  of 
which  no  other,  or  hardly  any  other,  qualities  could  compen- 
sate ?  Let  us  be  very  sure  that  to  look  up,  to  be  able  to 
feel  loyalty,  to  revere,  is  not  ignoble,  but  is,  on  the  contrary, 
so  essential  to  nobleness  of  character,  that  no  true  nobility 
of  national  temper  can  exist  where  it  is  not.  Happy  would 
it  be  for  some  other  nations,  if  it  were  possible  for  them  to 
feel  and  to  exhibit  such  a  sentiment  as  tliat  which  has  just 
been  making  itself  manifest  over  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  the  British  family  I 

May  we  never  cease  to  be  snobs  at  the  cost  of  ceasing  to 
be  a  reverential  people  I  If  we  can  hit  the  golden  mean, 
and  learn,  all  of  us,  to  have  the  virtue  without  falling  into 
the  vice,  so  much  the  better,  and  the  sooner  the  better  I 
We  shall  reach  that  consummation  some  day^  And  in  the 
meantime  do  not  let  us  make  too  much  of  this  matter  of 
English  snobbism,  as  one  of  the  staves  in  that  great  chant 
of  self-depreciation  which  has  of  late  years  beun  sung  to 
so  many  tunes  in  England. 
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Of  all  the  senrices  which  industrial  chemistry  is  likclj  to 
give  us,  those  which  concern  the  alimentation  of  the  people 
are  perhaps  the  most  valuable,  and  are  accepted  as  such  by 
the  mass.  Chemists  have  perfectly  understood  this,  and 
have  proved  it,  by  the  numerous  attempts  they  have  made 
to  furnish  us  with  fresh  articles  of  food,  or,  above  all,  to  en- 
able us  to  draw  the  best  particles  from  those  we  already 
possess.  Of  a  humble  and  unattractive  appearance,  these 
preparations  do  not  draw  the  eye  of  the  crowd,  and  pass 
unnoticed  by  many ;  there  is  nothing  in  their  exterior  quali- 
ty, color,  or  form,  to  excite  curiosity.  Their  merit  rests  en- 
tirely in  the  principles  which  have  directed  their  fabrication, 
and  in  the  applications  that  may  be  made  of  them ;  they 
permit  us  to  point  out  theory  growing  into  practice,  and  how 
purely  speculative  knowled;Te  may  assist  various  trades. 

Ever  since  the  war  in  the  Crimea,  efforts  have  been  made 
for  the  preservation  of  milk ;  the  want  of  it  during  that 
time  of  trial  was  seriously  felt,  and  the  problem  to  be  re- 
solved was,  how  to  produce,  in  the  smallest  possible  size,  a 
nourisliing  beverage,  which  might  be  weakened  with  water 
when  the  time  arrived  to  make  use  of  it.    If  this  were  dis- 
covered, the  sale  would  be  large  for  ships  on  long  voyages 
where  it  was  not  convenient  to  take  a  cow ;  in  fortresses,  or 
for  armies  in  the  field.     Even  in  households,  tliere  mii^ht  be 
times  when  such  a  preparation  would  be  advantageous,  but 
it  concerns  them  less  directly.     The  first  object  tne  mana- 
gers had  in  view  was,  to  procure  the  best  kind  of  milk, 
drawn  from  healthy  cows,  and  fed  on  fertile  pastures  in  the 
open  air  —  not,  in  fact,  stall-fed.      This  is  heated  in  large 
flat-bottomed  vessels,  to  which  is  added  white  sugar  in  a 
fixed  proportion ;  whilst  it  is  heating;,  continual  stirring  is 
necessary,  to  favor  evaporation.      "VVlien  the  quantity  is  re- 
duced to  one-fifth,  this  concentrated  liquid  is  poured  into 
cylindrical  boxes,  which  are  immediately  closed  by  tin  sol- 
der, to  be  wholly  impervious  to  the  air.     The  boxes  thus 
filled  are  an*anged  in  a  steam-boiler  heated  to  about  a  hun- 
dred and  four  degrees.  When  this  process  is  finished,  the  pre- 
served milk  is  ready ;  if  after  a  time,  the  box  is  opened,  it 
will  be  found  filled  with  a  thick  substance  of  a  yellow-white 
color,  and  semi-transparent.      Mixed  with  five  times  its 
weight  of  water,  a  liquid  is  produced  presenting  the  appear- 
ance and  offering  all  the  character  of  ordinary  milk.  It  may 
cause  some  surprise  to  the  person  mixing  it  to  see  that  what 
is  transluiid  as  long  as  it  is  a  paste,  becomes  opaque  when 
placed  in  water.  Thi^  is  simply  due  to  a  phenomenon  in  the 
refraction  of  light.   The  globules  being  endowed  with  a  dif- 
ferent angle  of  refraction   from   the   water,   the  rays  of 
light  whicn  regularly  traverse  either  the  globules  alone 
or  the  pure  water,   take    a    very    irregular  and   broken 
line  in  the  mixture  of  the  two.      It  is  found  that  this 
milk  afler  being  opened  will  keep  for  ten  days  or  more, 
especially  if  care  is  taken   always  to  skim   a   layer  off 
the  top,  thus  removing  the  surface  in  contact  with  tlie  at- 
mospheric air,  and  those  fermented  particles  which  may  have 
formed  upon  it. 

It  is  not  difiicult  to  explain  why  the  process  just  described 
should  be  attended  with  a  successful  result.  When  liquid 
matter  is  heated  so  as  to  reduce  it  to  a  fifth  of  its  primitive 
volume,  it  is  nothing  less  than  taking  away  the  greater  part 
of  the  watery  particles  it  contains.  Milk  contains  about 
thirteen  parts  in  a  hundred  of  sugary,  fat,  cheesy,  and  saline 
substances;  the  remaining  eighty-seven  parts  are  water; 
after  the  concentration,  the  proportion  of  water  is  reduced 
to  thirty-five  parts.  It  is  well  known  tliat  the  presence  of 
water  has  a  predominating  influence  on  the  development  of 
many  kinds  of  fermentation ;  the  less  water,  the  more  the 
chances  of  preservation  are  increased.  The  sugar  v^hich  is 
first  added  to  the  milk  in  a  considerable  quantity  is  also  an 
antiseptic ;  it  is  upon  this  quality  that  the  confectioner's  art 
and  all  the  domestic  preparation  of  preserved  fruits  are 
based.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  efficacy  with  which  sugar 
overcomes  fermentation  and  consequent  decay,  it  has 
sometimes  been  observed  that  in  barrels  of  molasses,  which 
have  come  from  the  colonies,  the  boJies  of  small  insects 
have  been  perfectly  preserved.     The  1  tst  process  is  not  the 


least  important —  that  which  keeps  the  milk  for  some  ti 
at  a  hign  temperature,  to  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  fermc 
in^  particles  it  contains.  The  atmosphere  that  we  breal 
is  loaded  with  these,  which  fall  upon  all  bodii.>s  exposed 
the  air,  and  develop  tliemselves  by  decomposins:  wnen  fi 
orable  conditions  are  to  be  found.  Tliese  particles  becoi 
completely  inactive,  are  killed,  in  fact,  by  neat  of  about 
hundred  degrees.  As  care  has  been  taken  hermetically 
close  the  boxes  against  the  air,  no  fresh  elements  can  eot 
to  replace  those  mat  have  been  destroyed.  There  is  st 
one  improvement  to  be  desired,  the  preserved  milk  retai 
the  flavor  of  boiled  milk ;  but  probably  this  defect  will 
removed  in  time  by  improved  processes. 

Domestic  economy,  it  may  be  said,  has  little  to  do  wi 
what  has  just  been  described ;  but  there  is  another  proc« 
with  which  chemists  have  been  occupied  relatino;  more  pi 
ticularly  to  it —  this  is  to  improve  the  old  way  ot  prc-servii 
hams  by  salting  and  smoking.  Without  changing  that  w\ 
tem,  which  in  its  way  is  excellent,  the  application  of  itnu 
be  made  more  regular  and  complete ;  and  it  is  found  th 
the  results  present  a  real  superiority  over  the  former  pla 
Nothing  is  more  simple  than  the  theory  of  salting  mes 
kitchen  salt  has  a  great  affinity  for  water;  it  drai 
towards  it  that  which  is  contained  in  the  muscular  fibres  < 
meat  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  it.  It  is  by  the  thsar\ 
tion  of  water,  as  well  as  by  the  antiseptic  qualities  which 
possesses,  that  it  prevents  fermentation.  But  this  absorptio 
m  ordinary  salting  is  very  irregular ;  whilst  the  outer  par 
of  a  piece  of  meat  are  saturated  with  salt,  contracting  u 
hardening  it,  to  the  serious  disadvantage  of  the  eaters,  tfa 
centre  is  almost  withdrawn  from  the  antiseptic  action  of  th 
salt.  Much  of  this  may  be  diminished  by  adding  a  propd 
tion  of  sugar,  which  makes  the  surface  desiccation  less  po« 
erful ;  but  it  is  only  a  palliative,  not  reaching  the  origiiu 
evil.  Afler  this  irregular  salting,  the  meat  is  submitt^  b 
the  action  of  smoke ;  the  tar  proceeding  from  the  cod 
bustion  of  wood,  especially  the  creosote,  penetrates  intoth 
pores  and  between  the  fibres,  paralyzing  or  destroying  tlif 
germs  of  cryptogamic  vegetation  and  fermentation.  Thi 
more  the  action  of  the  smoke  is  prolonged,  penetrsdog 
deeply  and  in  an  efEcacious  manner,  the  more  the  flarord 
the  meat  is  likely  to  be  spoiled  by  the  predominant  flaw 
which  these  pyrogcnous  matters  have  when  condensed. 

The  improvement  sought  for  is  produced  by  giving  !«• 
cision  to  the  quantities  and  regularity  of  action  o?erdi 
whole  mass  submitted  to  saltinor  and  smokincr.    This  is 
course  of  operation.     As  soon  as  the  pieces  of  pork  come 
the  kitchen,  the  weight  of  each  is  written  clown  in  chalk' 
a  blackboard.     The  salt  is  employed  in  a  liquid  state, 
dissolution  being  proportioned  in  the  same  quantities  fsx 
meat ;   so  that,  by  a  calculation   made   beforehand,  it 
known  how  much  saline   mixture  must   be  given  to  < 
weight  of  each  piece.     The  reservoir  containing  thii 
placed  on  a  higher  stage,  and  communicates  with  the  o[ 
tor  by  a  flexible  india-rubber  pipe,  terminating  in  a  slei 
metallic  tube  with  a  tap.     £aon  ham  is  laid  on  the  sc 
whilst  in  the  other  is  tne  weight,  not  only  of  the  ham, 
of  the  salt  which  must  be  added  to  it.     The  workman  iol 
duces  the  tube  into  the  ham  at  the  thin  end,  and  then  ti 
the  tap ;  the  saline  liquid  forced  into  the  cellular  ti^ues 
the  pressure  from  the  reservoir,  equal  to  a  coinuin  of  *' 
of  about  sixteen   feet  high,  insinuates  itself  between 
muscles,  and  swells  the  mass  in  a  very  apparent  manner, 
the  same  time  the  weight  increases.     At  the  precise ' 
ment  when  the  ham  has  received  the  proper  amount  d 
the  weight  in  the  other  scale  falls,  and  the  workman  do 
the  tap.     Thus  the  salting  has  penetrated  to  the  intei 
and  to  insure  the  preparation  of  all  the  exterior,  the  1 
are  steeped  for  a  few  days  in  a  tub  filled  with  the  s 
liquid.    From  this  they  are  carried  to  the  smoking-chf"'* 
a  large  room,  into  which  open  two  chimneys  couimunicstr 
with  fires  in  a  lower  story.     The  smoke  arising  from 
combustion  of  wood  spreads  throu'jjh  the  space  at  tha  sa 
time  as  it  warms  the  air ;  thus  the  hnms  are  partiallr  t*^ 
as  well  as  smoked.     Thermometers  are  hung  in  diu< 
places,  and  are  visible  from  the  outside,  so  that  the  temi 
ature  is  carefiiUy  regulated.     The  only  wood  useJ  ^  ^ 
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dij  oak ;  thus  the  pyroligneous  properties  are  always  iden- 
tiaL  The  weight  of  wood  to  be  burned  has  been  made 
vitfa  equal  precision,  accordinor  to  the  amount  of  smoke  it 
gives  out ;  for  the  quantity  of  air  introduced  into  the  stoves 
II  always  proportioned  to  the  weight  of  wood,  and  conse- 
^Qtly  the  combustion  goes  on  inyariably  under  the  same 
eodditions. 

Thus  constant  results  are  obtained,  and  nothing  is  left  to 
ebance ;  the  success  has  justified  the  hopes  of  the  inventor, 
M.  Maztin  de  Li^nac.  The  meat  prepared  in  his  manufac- 
toiy  has  been  highly  appreciated  by  consumers.  Many 
agncoltorists,  who  formerly  used  a  more  or  less  imperfect 
lude  of  salting  their  pigs,  have  adopted  his  method.  If 
there  is  additional  expense,  they  are  sure,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  having  hams  which  never  fail  to  be  well  preserved, 
and  ajxmt  which  they  feel  no  anxiety ;  and  in  addition  to 
these  i^roofs  of  popular  favor,  the  gold  medal  of  the  last 
Liternational  Exhibition  in  Paris  was  awarded  to  him. 

Let  us  turn  to  another  very  important  trade  which  has 
arisen  within  the  last  few  years  —  that  of  German  yeast. 
Taking  up  the  idea  that  chemists  had  formed,  that  yeast 
vas  a  vegetation  which  jn^w  in  the  vats  of  breweries,  some 
persons  in  Austria  and  Moravia  begun  to  cultivate  this  par- 
tienlar  kind  of  leaven,  which  should  be  free  from  the  strong 
odor  and  bitterness  of  malt.  In  this  way  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  developing  the  qualities,  and  producing  a  fe]> 
BeDting  substance  endowed  with  remarkable  power,  which, 
m  a  Tery  small  compass,  gives  better  results  than  any  other 
bnd  that  housekeepers  have  adopted.  It  is  a  gray,  firm 
IMste,  crumbling  at  the  touch,  and  exhaling  a  slightly  sour 
odor.  As  heat  changes  it  quickly,  it  could  not  nave  been 
araOable  in  other  countries  before  the  establishment  of  rail- 
wajs;  it  spoils  much  in  the  same  way  as  animal  matters  in 
a  state  of  putrefaction.  This  is  how  it  is  manufactured ; 
and  besides  the  yeast,  some  accessory  productions  are 
obtained,  as  alcohol,  and  a  residuum  of  a  kind  of  malt, 
vhich  is  used  for  the  fattening  of  cows  and  sheep. 

Three  kinds  of  grain,  maize,  rye,  and  malted  barley, 
after  having  been  reduced  to  powder  and  mixed  together, 
are  macerated  in  water  at  a  temperature  of  sixty-five  or 
seventy  degrees.     Under  these  conditions,  the  active  prin- 
dple  previously  developed  in  the  barley  reacts  on  the 
itarch,  and  transforms  it  into  two  other  products  imme- 
diately soluble,  called  dextrine  and  glucose,  which  are  anal- 
opns  to  grape-sugar.     At  the  end  of  a  few  hours,  this 
SMchariferous  process  is  complete ;  the  liquid  is  racked  off 
sad  refined,  whilst  alcoholic  fermentation  is  produced  by 
inMiKing  a  small  quantity  of  leaven,  reservea  from  a  pre- 
^nafia  operation.     Under  the  action  of  the  leaven,  the  glu- 
cose b  divided  into  carbonic  acid,  alcohol,  and  other  acces- 
saries.    At  the   same  time,  the  dextrine,  in  which  the 
Kigary  process  is  no  longer  retarded  by  an  excess  of  glu- 
cose, gradually  transforms  itself  into  glucose ;  under  this 
Bcv  form,  it  submits  to  the  mysterious  action  of  the  leaven, 
ttd  contributes  toward  enriching  the  liquor  with  an  addi- 
tKnal  quantity  of  alcohol ;  whilst  the  carbonic  acid,  ren- 
dered free,  disengages  itself  in  the  form  of  gas.     A  question 
>*turally  presents  itself  to  the  mind :  How  does  the  leaven 
«t?  and  why  does  it  decompose  the  glucose?     Unfortu- 
Bstely,  among  the  many  different  replies  which  have  been 
>^e  to  this  question,  there  is  none  which  is  completely 
■|is&ctory.    The  only  certain  thin^  is,  that  the  globules  of 
wen  are  reproduced  by  a  sort  of  budding  process,  giving 
jiiith  at  first  to  the  most  minute  particles,  which  grow  rap- 
>%•  reaching  the  largest  dimensions  that  these  corpuscles 
^cr  present;  that  is  to  say,  about  the  three-thousandth 
fvt  of  a  foot    In  this  mode  of  manufacturing  yeast,  care 
B  taken  to  furnish  these  ve^tables,  by  the  composition  of 
»e  malt  in  which  they  are  developed,  with  a  much  richer 
*">rishinent  than  the  malt  of  ordinary  breweries.    This  is 
«*  essential  principle  of  this  new  preparation.     On  this 
•wont,  the  vital  activity  of  the  fermentation  is  much 
Plater.    The  carbonic  acid  disengages  itself  in  such  abun- 
™cc,  that  the  leaven  drawn  up  with  it  floats  on  the  liquid, 
^f'f^X  a  thick  foam.    It  is  clear  that  these  are  the  most 
powerful  globules  which  are  thus  raised  and  sustained  on 
we  sorfiice  by  the  bubbles  of  gas.    They  are  skimmed  off 


as  they  appear,  leaving  the  less  active  leaven  at  the  bottom 
of  the  vat.  Before  despatching  it  to  every  country,  there 
is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  drain  it,  wash  it  slightly  on  a 
sheet,  and,  in  order  to  render  it  less  impervious  to  the 
action  of  the  air  and  heat,  to  submit  it  to  the  hydraulic 
press,  which  eliminates  the  greater  part  of  the  liquid.  In 
this  state  it  may  be  preserved  for  eight  or  fifteen  days, 
according  to  the  season. 

When  examined  by  the  help  of  a  microscope,  this  leaven 
is  composed  of  ovate  granules,  transparent,  and  of  regular 
size ;  the  greater  part  are  of  the  size  mentioned  above ; 
whilst  a  few,  which  may  be  called  the  young  ones,  do  not 
reach  a  quarter  of  that  diameter.  It  is  evidently  owin^  to 
the  abundance  of  nutritive  principles  which  are  furnished 
at  the  moment  when  it  is  lormeu,  and  to  other  favorable 
arrangements,  that  the  German  yeast  owes  the  very  rich 
composition  and  vigorous  vitality  with  which  it  is  en- 
dowed. For  example,  maize-fiour  possesses  three  times  as 
much  of  fatty  substances  as  barley  or  wheat  flour ;  and  this 
is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  large  proportion  which  is  found 
in  the  pressed  yeast,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  glucose 
also  assisting  in  this  respect.  It  is  the  same  with  the  azotic 
or  mineral  compositions,  which  make  the  Grerman  yeast  so 
much  more  valuable  than  the  brewer's  yeast ;  endowed  as 
it  is  with  greater  energy,  half  the  quantity  produces  a  more 
re^lar  and  active  fermentation.  Every  housekeeper  will 
allow  that  bread  made  with  it  is  lighter  than  the  other ; 
this  is  owing  to  the  disengagement  of  the  gas  being  more 
uniform,  the  dough  is  more  homogeneous,  and,  consequently, 
better  raised.  Owina  to  the  mode  of  preparation,  it  con- 
tains neither  the  bitter  flavor  nor  the  strongly-scented 
essential  oil  of  the  hop. 

Leaving  these  home  manufactures,  the  last  example  of 
the  power  of  chemistry  will  be  found  in  the  immense  prai- 
ries of  La  Plata  and  Australia.  Here  wander  innumerable 
flocks  of  sheep  and  cattle ;  a  vigorous  vegetation,  favored 
by  a  warm  climate  and  the  humid  salt  emanations  from  the 
sea,  provides  abundance  of  nourishment ;  animals  prosper 
and  multiply  amazingly.  The  South  American  hunters  are 
numerous  also ;  and  the  number  of  cattle  killed  every 
month  may  be  counted  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  so  that 
the  wonder  is  that  they  do  not  wholly  disappear.  In  for- 
mer days,  this  rou^h  sport  was  carried  on  tor  the  sake  of 
the  hides  and  wool  only ;  the  flesh,  bones,  and  sinews  were 
too  difficult  of  transport  and  preservation  for  this  rudimen- 
tary trade,  and  lay  abandoned  on  the  spot.  Some  persons' 
interested  themselves  to  utilize  more  fully  these  waifs  and 
strays  of  the  chase.  At  first,  it  was  proposed  to  export  the 
bones  to  England  and  France.  In  civilized  countries  they 
have  acquired  a  commercial  value  which  covers  the  price 
of  the  freight ;  they  are  largely  used  by  the  cutlers ;  gela- 
tine is  extracted  fix)m  them ;  by  burning  them,  the  sub- 
stance is  obtained  which  clarifies  sugar;  phosphorous  is 
made  from  them,  and  lastly,  they  furnish  the  most  valuable 
manure  for  the  agriculturist. 

As  for  the  skins,  the  country  not  offering  the  necessary 
resources  for  the  establishment  of  tan-yards,  they  were  ex- 
ported in  a  fresh  state.  A  new  a^ent,  phenic  acid,  pre- 
served them  from  any  alteration  during  the  voyage.  It  is 
the  best  antiseptic  known  ;  there  is  no  animal  fermentation 
which  can  resist  it,  no  putrefaction  that  it  does  not  arrest. 
Afler  this,  there  only  remained  the  flesh  to  perish  for  want 
of  suitable  means  of  preservation.  The  employment  of 
phenic  acid  could  not  be  thought  of;  excellent  as  it  is  for 
the  purification  of  stables,  houses,  and  hospitals,  it  does 
not  answer  for  articles  of  food.  Though  it  has  been  puri- 
fied so  as  to  obtain  colorless  crystals,  it  always  has  an  odor 
of  the  coal-tar  from  which  it  is  extracted,  which  gives  a 
flavor  to  the  meat.  In  default  of  a  modem  antiseptic, 
another  was  tried,  less  efficacious,  and  as  old  as  civilization 
—  common  salt ;  but  no  decisive  result  was  obtained :  it 
did  not  give  complete  security,  and  it  did  not  yet  appear 
possible  economically  to  preserve  the  meat  which  was  lefl 
to  perish. 

The  well-known  chemist.  Dr.  Liebig,  directed  his  re- 
searches in  anotlier  way ;  instead  of  exporting  the  flesh,  he 
wished  to  concentrate  on  the  spot,  and  in  a  small  compass, 
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the  principal  nutritive  elements ;  to  obtain  an  extract  of 
meat,  which  mi<;ht  be  weakened  by  thirty  times  its  weight 
of  water,  and  give  a  liquid  having  all  the  essential  quali- 
ties of  ordinary  beef-tea.  This  new  commercial  produc- 
tion has  been  largely  consumed  in  England  and  Germany ; 
it  is  used  in  tlie  navy,  and  in  distant  colonies  where  food 
is  difficult  to  obtain ;  but  in  France,  where  refinement  of 
taste  is  greater,  the  success  has  not  been  so  general.  This 
is  the  manner  in  which  it  is  prepared ;  the  process  is  very 
simple,  and  suited  to  the  primitive  state  of  the  country. 
After  the  animal  is  killed,  tne  meat  is  cut  very  small,  and 
steeped  in  an  equal  quantity  of  water ;  tliis  is  boiled  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  when  the  whole  is  thrown  into  a  linen 
cloth,  and  the  liquid  which  passes  through  is  the  beef-tea 
in  its  normal  state.  There  is,  however,  too  large  a  propor- 
tion of  water,  and  some  fat,  which  would  interfere  with  its 
keeping.  The  hydraulic  press  is  applied  to  the  mass  of 
meat  which  is  foil  afler  straining ;  and  thus  pressed  it 
forms  a  sort  of  cake,  w^hich  is  considered  to  be  exhausted 
of  all  eatable  particles ;  a  residue  which  at  some  future 
time  will  probably  be  turned  to  a  useful  purpose.  The 
liquid  is  again  heated,  and  the  fat  being  carefully  skimmed 
off  tlie  top,  it  is  boiled  down  to  one-sixth  of  its  original 
volume,  and  brought  to  the  consistency  of  extract,  keeping 
it  from  all  contact  with  the  air  in  a  vessel  where  a  vacuum 
has  been  made  by  means  of  a  pneumatic  pump.  Nothing 
more  is  wanting  but  to  pour  it  into  jars  hermetically  closed, 
and  sealed  with  a  leaden  seal,  to  preserve  them  from 
adulteration. 

The  first  commercial  inferiority  of  the  extract  of  meat 
arises  from  the  fact,  that  for  the  same  quantity  of  nutritive 
elements,  it  costs  more  than  ordinary  broth.  Besides  this 
objection,  the  extract  during  its  preparation  loses  a  part  of 
its  aroma,  and  contracts  a  slightly  acid  flavor,  which  be- 
comes more  apparent  the  stronger  the  infusion  is  made  *, 
and  finally,  there  is  a  deep  color,  which  is  always  avoided 
in  the  domestic  preparation.  The  greater  part  of  these 
disadvantages  will  probably  disappear  when  the  company 
has  perfected  its  apparatus.  Instead  of  the  flesh  being 
chopped  by  men,  the  machines  used  here  for  that  purpose 
would  do  it  much  more  quickly,  and  with  less  waste.  Tlie 
alteration  of  the  liquid  during  concentration,  both  in  color 
and  flavor,  might  be  prevented  by  the  use  of  the  system 
employed  by  the  sugar-refiners  —  vessels  heated  by  steam. 

The  cakes  of  pressed  meat  too,  containing,  as  they  do, 
fibrine,  albumen,  phosphate  of  magnesia,  and  chalk,  ought 
to  be  put  to  some  use  ;  if  nothing  better  can  be  found,  at 
least  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  make  them  into  a  manure 
of  unexceptionable  richness.  The  bones  also,  which  are 
now  used  to  heat  the  chaldrons,  might  find  a  more  remuner- 
ative destination.  It  ought  to  be  possible  to  lower  the 
price  to  a  quarter  of  its  present  value ;  and  we  need  not 
doubt  that  the  chemists  who  have  already  done  so  much  for 
us,  will  make  every  effort  to  improve  and  cheapen  such  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  diet. 


MATTHEW  ARNOLD  ON  M.  RENAN. 

Burke  says,  speaking  of  himself:  — 

*'  He  has  never  professed  himself  a  friend  or  an  enemy  to  re- 
publics or  to  monarchies  in  the  abstract.  He  thought  that  the 
circumstances  and  habits  of  every  country,  which  it  is  always 
perilous  and  productive  of  the  fi;rcatest  calamities  to  force,  are  to 
decide  upon  the  fonn  of  its  jjovemment.  There  is  nothing  in 
hid  nature,  his  temper,  or  his  facalti(»,  which  should  make  him 
an  enemy  to  any  n^public,  modem  or  ancient.  Far  from  it.  He 
has  studied  the  fonn  and  spirit  of  republics  very  eariy  in  life ;  ho 
has  studied  them  with  great  attention ;  and  with  a  mind  undis- 
turbed by  artection  or  prejudice.  But  the  result  in  his  mind 
from  that  investiiration  has  lK»en  and  is,  that  neither  England 
nor  France,  without  infinite  detriment  to  them,  as  well  in  the 
event  as  in  the  experiment,  could  be  brought  into  a  republican 
form,  but  that  every  thing  republican  which  can  be  introduced 
with  safety  into  either  of  them  must  be  built  upon  a  monarchy." 

The  name  of  Burke  is  not    mentioned  in  M.  Renan's 


book,*  bnt  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Burke's  pablicauoos 
of  eighty  years  ago  on  the  French  revolution,  from  which 
we  have  quoted  the  foregoing  passage,  were  not  in  M.  Re> 
nan's  hands  when  he  wrote  his  recent  work.  If  it  was  so, 
it  detracts  nothing  from  M.  Renan's  originality ;  a  man  of 
his  powers  cannot  but  be  original  in  the  treatment  of  his 
subject,  and  to  have  read  and  agreed  with  Burke  wHl  not 
mate  him  less  so.  But  the  simUarity  of  the  point  of  view 
strikes  the  reader  in  almost  every  page ;  and  eertainlj  it 
will  be  no  bad  effect  of  M.  Renan's  book  if  it  sends  us  l»ck 
to  those  masterpieces  of  thinking  and  eloquence,  the** Re- 
flections on  the  Revolution  in  France,"  the  "  Letter  to  a 
Member  of  the  National  Assembly,"  and  the  "  Appeal  from 
tl^e  New  to  the  Old  WTiigs.  They  are  far  too  little  read. 
They  need  to  be  received  with  oiscrimioation  and  judg- 
ment, and  to  common  liberalism  they  can  never  be  accept- 
able ;  yet  so  rich  is  their  instructiveness  that  a  soious  poB- 
tician  could  hardly  make  a  better  resolve  than  to  readtuea 
through  once  every  year. 

"  Ton  have  industriously  deetroyed  all  the  opinions  and  preju- 
dices, and,  as  far  as  in  you  lay,  all  the  instincts  %^hich  rapport 
government."  **  You  might,  if  you  pleased,  have  profited  bf 
our  example.  You  had  the  elements  of  a  constitntiou  xm 
nearly  as  good  as  could  be  wished.  You  possessed  in  gome  putt 
the  walls,  and  in  all  the  foundations,  of  a  noble  and  veuenble 
castle.  You  might  have  repaii^d  those  walla,  you  miirht  hiyt 
built  on  those  old  foundations.  You  had  all  these  advanta^in 
your  ancient  States ;  but  you  chose  to  act  as  if  yoo  had  ntvff 
been  moulded  into  civil  society,  and  had  every  thing  to  bcgia 
anew."    "  Rousseau  was  your  canon  of  holy  writ." 

These  sentences  are  Burke's,  and  never  surely  could  he 
have  desired  a  better  testimony  to  his  wisdom  than  for  a 
man  like  M.  Ren  an  to  say  eighty  years  afterwards,  with  the 
France  of  the  present  moment  before  his  eyes :  — 

"  If  no  more  had  been  done  at  the  Revolution  than  to  call  to- 
gether the  States-Greneral,  to  regularize  thera,  to  make  them 
annual,  all  would  have  been  right.  But  the  false  polk?  of 
Rousseau  won  the  day.  It  was  resolved  to  make  a  constiratioa 
a  uriori.  People  failed  to  remark  that  England,  the  most  con- 
stitutional of  countries,  has  never  had  a  written  constitotion, 
drawn  out  in  black  and  white."     (P.  7.) 


That  the  rights  of  its  history  do  more  for  a  society  than 
the  rights  of  man,  that  the  mere  will  of  the  majority  is  an 
insufficient  basis  for  government,  that  France  was  made  br 
the  Capets,  that  she  ought  never  to  have  broken  with  them 
entirely,  that  she  would  even  now  do  well  to  restore  then, 
the  younger  branch  of  them,  if  the  elder  is  impracticable, 
that  with  the,monarchy  she  ought  to  form  again  aristocratic 
institutions,  a  second  chamber,  and,  to  some  extent,  a  hcre<^ 
itary  nobility  —  this  is  the  main  thesis  of  the  new  part  of 
M.  Renan's  volume.    If  this  is  not  done,  Fnince,  he  thiaksi 
cannot  hope  to  vie  with  Prussia,  which  owes  its  victor}'  to 
its  aristocratic  orcranization  and  to  the  virtues  of  endurance 
and  discipline  which  this  organization   fosters.     Franee'j 
only  hope  of  revenge  must  then  be  in  the  Intematioo.il» 
The  superficial  jacobinism,  the  vulgar  republicanism,  the 
materialism  (for  by  aU  these  names  and  more  does  M.  Beiiao 
call  it),  which  the  French  Revolution  introduced,  and  whidi 
has  brought  France  to  her  present  ruin,  has  fatal  attractions 
for  the  crowd  everywhere ;  it  has  eaten  far  into  the  heart 
and  life  of  England ;  it  has  overrun  all  the  continent  except 
Prussia  and  Russia.     Prussia  too  is  very  probably  doomed 
to  enter  into  this  "  way  of  all  flesh,"  to  be  forced  into  "  d« 
whirl  of  the  witches'  sabbath  of  democracy ; "  and  then 
Prussia's  day,  too,  is  over,  and  France  is  revenged.    At  the 
same  time  M.  Renan  suggests  certain  reforms  in  French 
education.     These  reforms  may  at  any  rate,  he  thinks,  go 
forward,  whatever  else  the  future  may  have  in  store  for  xa- 
whetlier  a  Capet  at  Rheiins  or  the  International  at  Potsdam. 

All  this  makes  the  new  part  of  M.  Renan's  volume.  He 
has  reprinted  here,  besides,  his  two  letters  to  Dr.  StraiKSi 
and  several  other  publications  occasioned  by  the  late  war; 


*  La  R^forme  intellectutUe  ei  morale  de  la  France,    Par  EastSi 
Rexam.    Paris  t   1671. 
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wUle  the  Tolume  ends  with  an  essay  on  Constitutional 
MoDarchy  in  France,  and  another  on  the  respectiye  share 
of  the  family  and  the  State  in  the  work  of  education,  which 
appeared  before  the  war  began.  These  two  essays  may 
rank  with  the  best  things  M.  Kenan  has  written,  and  to  read 
them  i^rain  heightens  our  admiration  of  them.  The  new 
part  or  the  book  abounds  with  ingenious  and  striking 
thoQghts,  eloquently  expressed ;  yet  this  part  will  not  en- 
tirely satisfy  the  menas  of  M.  Kenan,  nor  does  it  quite 
answer,  to  say  the  truth,  to  the  impression  lefl  on  us  by  the 
fmnmary  of  its  contents  which  we  read  in  the  Times  before 
the  book  appeared.  It  has  not  the  usual  consummate 
roundness  of  M.  Kenan's  composition,  the  appearance  of 
haying  been  long  and  thoroughly  prepared  in  the  mind,  and 
of  now  coming  rorth  in  perfect  ripeness ;  there  are,  or  we 
seem  to  see,  marks  here  and  there  of  haste,  excitement,  and 
cha^n.     This  was  perhaps  inevitable. 

Our  business  is  not  with  politics,  foreign  or  domestic; 
yet  on  one  or  two  of  the  political  points  where  M.  Kenan 
does  not  quite  satisfy  us,  we  must  touch.  We  will  not  ask 
whether  France  in  general  has  not  let  the  idea  of  dynastic 
Attachment,  as  M.  Kenan  calls  it,  and  tlie  remembrance  of 
its  historic  self  before  1789,  so  completely  die  out  that  it  is 
Tain  to  seek  now  to  restore  them,  althou^  when  Burke 
TTote,  this  might  still  have  been  possible.  But  we  will  ob- 
Eerre  that  this  restoration  has,  in  any  case,  an  enemy  more 
lerious  and  more  respectable  than  that  vulgar  jacobinism, 
with  no  Iiigher  aim  than  to  content  the  envy  and  the  mate- 
rialistic cravings  of  the  masses,  which  M.  Kenan  assails  with 
rach  icom ;  it  has  against  it  the  republicanism  of  men,  for 
iostance,  like  M.  Quinct.  This  republicanism  is  a  reasoned 
and  serious  faith,  and  it  grows  not  of  a  stupid  insensibil- 
ity to  the  historic  life  and  institutions  of  a  nation,  nor  out 
of  a  failure  to  perceive  that  in  the  world's  progress,  as  M. 
Benan  eloquently  and  profoundly  urges,  all  cannot  shine,  all 
cannot  be  prosperous,  some  sacrificed  lives  tliere  must  be ; 
hot  it  grows  out  of  the  conviction  that  in  what  we  call  our 
drilization  this  sacrifice  is  excessive.  Our  civilization  in 
the  old  and  famous  countries  of  Europe  has  truly  been,  as 
'  M.  Renan  says,  in  its  origin  an  aristocratic  work,  the  work 
I  of  a  few :  its  maintenance  is  the  work  of  a  few ;  "  country, 
honor,  duty,  are  things  created  and  upheld  by  a  small  num- 
*  her  of  men  amidst  a  multitude  which,  lefl  to  itself,  lets 
them  ^IL"  Yes,  because  this  multitude  are  in  vice  and 
:  misery  outside  them ;  and  surely  that  they  are  so  is  in  itself 
some  condemnation  of  the  "  aristocratic  work."  We  do  not 
lay  that  the  historic  life  and  continuity  of  a  nation  are 
therefore  to  be  violently  broken,  or  its  traditional  institu- 
tions abandoned ;  but  we  say  that  a  case  has  been  made 
oat  against  our  mere  actual  civilization,  and  a  new  work 
^ven  it  to  do,  which  were  not  so  visible  wheA  Burke  wrote, 
vhich  would  certainly  have  fixed  the  regards  of  Burke  now, 
and  which  M.  Renan  too  much  leaves  out  of  sight. 

A  mere  looker:K>n  may  smile  to  read  at  p.  153,  written 
before  Alsace  and  Lorraine  were  ceded  and  when  there 
was  still  hope  of  saving  them,  that  France  could  not  sur- 
rixe  their  loss,  that  she  is  like  a  building  so  compact  that 
to  pull  out  one  or  two  large  stones  makes  it  tumble  down, 
or  like  a  living  being  with  an  organization  so  highly  cen- 
tralized that  to  have  an  important  limb  cut  off  is  death  ;  and 
.  then  to  read  at  p.  58  and  other  passages,  written  since  peace 
was  maile,  that  the  immense  resources  of  France  are  hardly 
at  all  altered  or  impaired,  that  she  is  h  peine  enfamee.  But 
of  this  kind  of  inconsistency  a  man  of  heart  and  imagina- 
tioo  may  well  be  guilty  when  his  country  is  in  question ; 
Borke,  assuredly,  might  have  been  guilty  of  it. 

Our  one  serious  point  of  difference  with  M.  Renan,  and 
where  we  confess  he  somewhat  disappoints  us,  is  in  his  dis- 
CQsoon  of  the  faults  of  France.  The  capital  fault,  the 
eherished  defect  of  France,  is  —  what  does  the  reader 
think? —  want  of  faith  in  science,  "  le  manque  de  foi  k  la 
science.**  In  the  same  strain  speaks  Mme.  Sand,  in  the 
charming  "  Letters  "  she  has  lately  published :  "  Nous 
▼oolons  penser  et  agir  k  la  fbis,"  she  says ;  and  therefore  we 
ue  beaten.  Nay,  our  amiability  itself  puts  us  at  a  disadvan- 
tage, she  adds,  in  this  bad  actual  world  :  "  Nous  ne  sommes 
pas  capables  de  nous  preparer  k  la  guerre  pendant  vihgt  ans  ; 


nous  sommes  si  incapables  de  hsCir !  "  It  is  the  head,  la  iefe, 
which  is  so  greatly  in  fault ;  the  heart,  the  sentiments  are 
right, "  le  Fran^ais,"  says  M.  Kenan,  "  est  bon,  dtourdi ;"  yes, 
etourdi  he  may  be,  harum-scarum ;  but  he  is  bon,  Burke, 
whom  we  have  so  much  quoted,  says  of  Charles  IT. :  — 

"  The  person  given  to  us  by  Monk  was  a  man  without  any 
sense  of  his  duty  as  a  prince,  without  any  regard  to  the  dignity 
of  his  crown,  without  any  love  to  his  people ;  dissolute,  false, 
venal,  and  destitute -of  any  positive  good  quality  whatsoever, 
except  a  pleasant  temper  and  the  manners  of  a  gentleman." 

So  far  he,  too,  was  bon :  but  his  goodness  had  gaps  which, 
though  certainly  he  was  also  without  the  scientific  temper, 
would  make  us  hesitate  to  say  that  his  chief  fault  was  want 
of  faith  in  science.  Of  France  we  may  say  the  same.  It 
seems  to  us  much  more  true  of  England  than  of  France  thatf 
the  national  defect  is  want  of  faith  in  science.  In  France 
the  great  defect  lies,  surely,  in  a  much  simpler  thing  —  want 
of  faith  in  conduct  M.  Kenan's  chief  concern  at  the  failure 
of  the  Reformation  in  France  is  for  what  the  head  lost ;  for 
the  better  schools,  the  reading,  Uie  instruction,  which  the 
Reformation  would  have  brought  with  it.  But  M.  Michelet 
put  his  finger  on  the  real  cause  for  concern,  when  he  said 
that  the  Reformation  failed  in  France  because  a  moral  refor- 
mation France  would  not  have.  That  sense  of  personal 
responsibility  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  true  religion, 
which  possessed  Luther,  which  possessed  also  the  great 
saints  of  Catholicism,  but  w^hich  Luther  alone  managed  to 
convey  to  the  popular  mind,  earning  thereby  —  little  as 
we  owe  him  for  the  theological  doctrines  he  imagined  to  be 
his  great  boon  to  us  —  a  most  true  title  to  our  regard ;  that 
was  what  the  Huguenots  had,  what  the  mass  of  the  French 
nation  had  not  and  did  not  care  to  have,  and  what  they  suf- 
fer to  this  day  for  not  having.  One  of  the  ^rifls  and  graces 
which  M.  Renan  finds  in  France  is  her  enmity  to  pedantry 
and  over-strictness  in  these  matters:  and  in  his  letter  to 
Dr.  Strauss  he  says  that,  although  he  himself  has  been  suf- 
ficiently near  holy  orders  to  think  himself  bound  to  a  regu- 
lar life,  he  should  be  sorry  not  to  see  around  liim  a  brilliant 
and  dissipated  society.  No  one  feels  more  than  we  do  the 
harm  which  the  exa^igeration  of  Hebraism  has  done  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  this  is  Hellenism  with  a  vengeance  1  Consider- 
ing what  the  natural  propensities  of  men  are,  Fuch  lanj^iage 
appears  to  us  out  of  place  anywhere,  and  in  France  simply 
fatal.  Moral  conscience,  self-control,  seriousness,  steadfast- 
ness, are  not  the  whole  of  human  life  certainly,  but  they  are 
by  far  the  greatest  part  of  it ;  without  them  —  and  this  is 
the  very  burden  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  and  a  fact  of  ex- 
perience as  old  as  the  world  —  nations  cannot  stand.  France 
does  not  enough  see  their  importance  ;  and  the  worst  of  it 
is  that  no  man  can  make  another  see  their  importance  un- 
less he  sees  it  naturally.  For  these  things,  just  as  for  the 
more  brilliant  thinjrs  of  art  and  science,  there  is  a  bent,  a 
turn.  "  He  showed  his  ways  unto  Moses,  his  works  unto 
the  children  of  Israel,"  —  to  them,  and  to  the  heavy  Ger- 
manic nations  whom  tlicy  have  moulded;  not, apparently, 
to  the  children  of  Gomer  and  to  Vercingetorix.  But  this 
opens  a  troubled  prospect  for  the  children  of  Gomer. 

But  perhaps  we  English,  too,  shall  be  as  the  children  of 
Gomer ;  for  M.  Kenan"  has  a  theory  that  according  to  "  that 
great  law  by  which  the  primitive  race  of  an  invaded  coun- 
try always  ends  by  getting  the  upper  hand,  England  is  be- 
coming every  day  more  Celtic  and  less  Gennanic ; "  in  the 
public  opinion  and  policy  of  England  for  tlie  last  thirty 
years  he  sees  the  "  esprit  celtique,  plus  doux,  plus  sympar 
thetique,  plus  humain.  We  imagine  our  Irish  neighbors  oy 
no  means  share  his  opinion.  A  more  truly  Germanic,  or, 
at  least,  Anglo-Saxon  performance  than  the  abolition  of  the 
Irish  Church  through  tte  power  of  the  Dissenters'  antipathy 
to  church  establishments,  then  telling  ourselves  in  our  news- 
papers we  had  done  it  out  of  a  pure  love  of  reason  and  jus- 
tice, and  then  calling  solemnly  upon  the  quick-witted  Irii^h, 
who  knew  that  the  Dissenters  would  have  let  the  Irish 
Church  stand  forever  sooner  than  give  a  shilling  of  its 
funds  to  the  Catholics  entitled  to  them,  to  believe  our  clap- 
trap and  be  properly  grateful  to  us  at  last,  was  never  wit- 
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nessed.  AVhat  we  call  our  Philistinism,  to  which  M.  Re- 
nan  might  perhaps  apply  his  favorite  epithets  of  "  dur  et 
roojue,"  may  well  bring  us  into  trouble;  but  hardly,  we 
think,  our  "  doux  esprit  celtique." 

It  seems,  indeed,  as  if,  in  ail  that  relates  to  character  and 
conduct  strictly  so  called,  M.  Renan,  whom  at  other  times 
we  follow  with  so  much  sympathy,  saw  things  with  other 
eyes  than  ours.  In  a  parallel  between  the  English  Revolu- 
tion of  1688  and  the  French  Revolution  of  1830,  he  asks 
himself  why  the  first  succeeded  and  the  second  failed ;  and 
he  answers  that  it  cannot  have  been  owing  to  the  diflerence 
between  William  of  Orange  and  Louis  Philippe,  because 
the  second  had  no  faults  as  a  ruler  which  the  nrst  did  not 
show  in  fully  as  great  a  degree.  AVhen  we  read  this,  we  are 
fairly  lost  in  amazement.  Surely  the  most  important  point 
in  a  ruler  is  character;  and  William  IIL,  whatever  were  his 
faults,  had  a  character  great  and  commanding  ;  while  Louis 
Philippe  had,  or  gave  the  world  the  impression  of  having, 
a  character  somewhat  (to  speak  quite  frankly)  ignoble. 

We  would  fain  stop  here  in  our  enumeration  of  matters 
of  difference ;  for  to  differ  with  M.  Renan  is  far  less  natural 
to  us  than  to  agree  with  him.  But  it  is  im{K)ssible  not  to 
notice  one  or  two  assumptions  respecting  the  French  Rev- 
olution and  the  intellectual  value  of  France  to  the  world, 
because  to  these  assumptions  M.  Renan,  like  almost  all 
Frenchmen,  seems  to  challenge  the  assent  of  mankind,  at 
least  of  all  mankind  except  France's  rogue  et  jaJoux  enemy, 
Prussia.  Greece  and  Judea,  he  says^  have  had  to  pay  with 
the  loss  of  their  national  existence  the  honor  of  having 
given  lessons  to  all  mankind ;  in  like  manner, — 

"  France  at  this  moment  expiates  her  Revolution  ;  she  will 
perhaps  one  day  reap  its  fruits  in  the  grateful  memory  of  crnan- 
cipatcMl  nations." 

Just  in  the  same  strain  writes  Mme.  Sand,  in  the  *'  Letters  " 
we  have  already  quoted  ;  — 

"  Even  though  Grermany  should  appear  to  conquer  us,  we  shall 
remain  the  peupU  initiaUur,  which  receives  a  lesson  and  does  not 
take  one." 

In  prosperity  the  French  are  incorrigible,  so  that  a  time 
like  the  present  offers  the  only  opportunity  for  disabusing 
them  of  notions  of  this  kind,  so  obstructive  to  improvement ; 
and  M.  Renan,  one  would  have  hoped,  was  the  very 
man  to  do  it.  Greece  has  given  us  art  and  science, 
Judea  has  given  us  the  Bible ;  ^ese  are  positive  achieve- 
ments. Whoever  gives  us  a  just  and  rational  constitution 
of  human  society  will  also  confer  a  great  boon  on  us 
and  effect  a  great  work;  but  what  has  the  French  Rev- 
olution accomplished  towards  this  ?  Nothing.  It  was  an 
insurrection  against  the  old  routine,  it  furiously  destroyed 
the  mediaeval  form  of  society ;  this  it  did,  and  this  was  well 
if  any  thing  had  come  of  it ;  but  into  what  that  is  new  and 
fruitful  has  France  proceeded  to  initiate  us  ?  A  colorless, 
humdrum,  and  ill-poised  life  is  a  baneful  thins:,  and  men 
would  fain  change  it ;  but  our  benefactor  and  initiator  is  the 
poet  who  brings  us  a  new  one,  not  the  drunkard  who  gets 
rid  of  it  by  breaking  the  windows  and  bringing  the  house 
about  his  ears. 

There  seems  to  us  a  like  exa^creration  in  the  French 
estimate  of  their  country's  intellectual  rank  in  the  world. 
France  is  the  plat  de  set,  the  dis^h  containing  the  salt  with- 
out which  all  tne  other  dishes  of  the  world  would  be  savoi^ 
less ;  she  is  (we  will  use  M.  Renan's  own  words,  for  a  trans- 
lation might  easily  do  injustice  to  them)  — 

"\a  grande  maitresse  de  rinvesti^ntion  savante,  Ting^nieuse, 
vivc  et  prompte  initiatricc  du  nioudo  a  toutc  fine  et  delicate 
pensec ; 

she  alone  has  — 

"  nne  soci^t^  exquise,  charmantc  et  sdrieuse  2t  la  fois,  fine,  tol^ 
rante,  aii liable,  sarhaut  toiU  mm  avoir  rien  ajfpri ,  devinani  d* instinct 
le  dirnier  re'sultat  dt  toate  plwosOjifue." 


We  wonder  if  it  ever  occurs  to  these  masters  du  gmU  et  du 
tact  that  in  an  Englishman,  an  Italian,  a  German,  this  lan- 
guage provokes  a  smile.     No  one  feels  more  than  we  do, 
and  few  Ensclii^hmen  feel  enough,  the  good  of  that  amia- 
bility,  even  if  it  does  not  go  very  deep,  of^  that  sympathetic 
side  in  the  French  nature,  which  makes  German  and  Prot- 
estant Alsace  cling  to  defeated  France,  while,  mainlv  for 
the  want  of  it,  prosperous  England  cannot  attach  Ireland. 
No  one  feels  more  than  we  do,  few  Englishmen  feel  enongli, 
the  good  of  that  desire  for  lucidity,  even  apparent,  in 
thought  and  expression,  which  has  made  the  French  lan- 
guage.   But,  after  all,  a  nation's  intellectual  place  depends 
upon  its  having  reached  the  very  highest  rank  in  the  veiy 
highest  lines  of  spiritual  endeavor ;  this  is  what  in  the  end 
makes  its  ideal ;   tliis  is  what  fixes  its  scale  of  intellectual 
judgment,  and  what  it  counts  by  in  the  world.    More  than 
twenty  years  asro  we  said,  lovers  of  France  as  we  are,  and 
abundant  and  brilliant  as  is  her  work  of  a  lower  order  than 
the  very  highest :  — 

"France,  famed  in  all  great  BTtA,  in  none  stqfrenu ;" ^ 

and  this  still  seems  to  us  to  be  the  true  criticism  on  her. 
M.  Renan  opposes  living  names,  for  or  against  which  we 
will  say  nothing,  to  the  best  livinir  names  of  Germany ;  but 
what  is  one  generation  ?  and  what,  directly  we  leave  onr 
own  generation,  are  any  names   but  the   greatest?    And 
where,  throughout  all  her  generations,  has  France  a  name 
like  Goethe  ?  where,  still  more,  has  she  names  like  Sopho- 
cles and  Plato,  Dante  and  Raphael,  Shakspeare  and  >ew- 
ton  ?     That  is  the  real  question  for  her,  when  she  is  esteem- 
ing herself  the  salt  of  the  earth.     Probably  the  incapacitj  j 
for  seriousness  in  the  highest  sense,  for  what  the  Greeks 
called   rb  ottwcJoTov,  and  Virgil  calls  virtus   vfrusque  labor, 
is  here  too  what  keeps  France  back  from  perfection.    For 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  a  truly  Latin  race  like  the 
Italianp,  have  this  seriousness  intellectually,  as  the  Hebrews 
and  the  Germanic  races  have  it  morally;  ant  I  it  may  be  re- 
marked in  passing  that  this  distinction  makes  the  conditions 
of  the  future  for  Latin  Italy  quite  different  from  those  for 
Celtic   France.     Only   seriousness  is  constructive;  Latin 
Gaul  was   a   Roman   construction ;  old   France  was,  as  M. 
Renan  himself  says,  a  Germanic  construction  ;  France  has 
been  since  1789  getting  rid  of  all   the  plan,  cramps,  and 
stays  of  her  original  builders,  and  their  edifice  is  in  ruins; 
but  is  the   Celt,   by  himself,  constructive  enough  to  re- 
build ?  .        . 
We  sincerely  believe  that  France  would  do  well,  instead 
of  proclaiming  herself  the  salt  of  the  earth,  to  ponder  diese 
things ;  and  sometimes  it  is  hard  to  refrain  from  saying  so. 
M.  Renan  tempted  us;  yet  we  see  ^ith  regret  our  space 
nearly  gone,     miy  could  we   not  have  kept   to  our  own 
generation  ?  and  then  we  might  have  given  ourselves  the 
pleasure  of  saying  how  high  is  M.  Renan's  place  in  it- 
Certainly,  we  find  something  of  a  bathos  in  his  challenge 
to  Germany  to  produce  a  living  poet  to  surpass  M.  Hugo; 
but  in  sober  seriousness  we  might  challenge   Germany,  of 
any  other  country,  to  produce  a  living  critic  to  surpass  M. 
Renan.     We  have  just  been  reading  an  American  essayist, 
Mr.  Higginson,  who  says  that  the   United   Sutes  are  to 
evolve  a  "type  of  literary  talent  superior  to  any  thing  yet 
seen  in  the  mother  country ;  and  this,  perhaps,  when  it  u 
ready,  will  be  something  to  surprise  us.     But  taking  things 
as  they  now  are,  where  shall  we  find  a  living  ^vriter  who  w 
habitually  as  M.  Renan  moves  among  questions  of  the  deep- 
est interest,  presents  them  so  attractively,  discusses  them 
with  so  much  feeling,  insight,  and  felicity  V     Even  as  to  the 
all-importance  of  conduct^  which  in  his  irritation  against  the 
"  chaste  Vandals  "  who  have  been  overrunning  France  we 
have  seen  him  a  little  disposed  just  now  to  underrate,  he  is 
far  too  wise  a  man  n  3t  to  be  perfectly  sound  at  bottom.   "  he 
monde,"  we  find  him  saving  in  1869,  "  ne  tient  debout  que 
par  un  pen  de  vertu."    T^e  faults  and  dangers  both  of  vulgar 
democracy  and  of  vulgar  liberalism  there  is  no  one  who  has 
seen  more  clearly  or  described  so  well.     The  vul«ir  demo- 
crat's "  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  "  he  analyzes  into 
what  it  practically  is  —  a  principle  rcdaisant  tout  h  conicrCff  _ 
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les  volontes  mat&ialistes  des  foufea,  of  that  "  popular  mass, 
growing  every  day  larger,  wjfiich  is  destitute  of  any  sort  of 
leligiouB  ideal,  and  can  recos^ize  no  social  principle  beyond 
and  above  the  desire  of  satisfying  these  materialistic  crav- 
ings." Hie  esprit  democratique  of  this  sort  of  democracy, 
aoec  sa  voUencCj  son  ton  absolUf  sa  simpltcife  decevante  d'ideesj 
ses  soup^ons  m^ticuleuxy  son  ingrafifude,  is  admirably  touched  ; 
bat  toached  not  less  admirably  is  another  very  dift'erent 
social  type,  the  cherished  ideal  of  vulgar  liberalism,  the 
American  type :  — 

"  fbnd^  cssentiellcment  anr  la  libertfe  et  la  propri(^te,  sans  pri- 
nieges  de  classes,  sans  institutions  anciennes,  sans  histoira,  sans 
loci^te  aristocratique,  sans  cour,  sans  pouvoir  brillant,  sans 
oniTersit^s  si^rienses  ni  fortes  institutions  scientifiqucs.  Ces 
Bod^tes  manquent  de  distinction,  dc  noblesse;  elles  ne  font 
go^re  d'oaavrcs  originales  en  fait  d'art  et  de  science ;  —  " 


but  they  can  come  to  be  very  strong  and  to  produce  very 
good  things,  and  that  is  enough  for  our  Philistines.  What 
can  be  better,  and  in  the  end  more  fruitful,  than  criticism 
of  this  force ;  but  what  constituency  can  accejft  a  man  guilty 
of  making  it  ?  Let  M.  Renan  continue  to  make  it,  and  let 
him  not  fear  but  that  in  making  it,  in  bringing  thought  into 
the  world  to  oust  claptrap,  he  fulfils  a  higher  duty  than  by 
sketching  paper  constitutions,  or  by  prosecuting  electoral 
campaigns  in  the  Seine-et-Marne.  "The  fashion  of  this 
world  passeth  away,"  wrote  Goethe  from  Rome  in  1787, 
"  and  I  would  fain  occupy  myself  only  with  the  eternal." 


WARBURTON. 


BT  LESLIE   STEPHEN. 


In  the  course  of  the  once  celebrated  controversy  between 
Warburton  and  Lowth,  Lowth  made  one  hit  which  must 
have  told  forcibly  upon  his  opponent.     He  quoted  the  fol- 
lowing passage  fi:om   Clarendon's  History :    "  Col.    Har- 
rison was  the  son  of  a  butcher  near  Nantwich,  in  Cheshire, 
and  had  been  bred  up  in  the  place  of  a  clerk,  under  a 
lawyer  of  good  account  in  those  parts ;  which  kind  of  edu- 
cation introduces  men  into  the  language  and  practice  of 
business,  and  if  it  be  not  resisted  by  the  great  ingenuity  of 
the  person,  inclines  youn<^  men  to  more  pride  than   any 
other  kind  of  breeding,  and  disposes  them  to  be  pragmati- 
cal and  insolent."     "Now,   my  Lord,"   says  Lowth,  "a? 
you  have  in  your  whole  behavior,  and  in  all  your  writings, 
remarkably  distinguished  yourself  by  your  humility,  lenity, 
meekness,  forbearance,  candor,  humanity,  civility,  decency, 
good  manners,  good  temper,  moderation  with  regard  to  the 
opinions  ofotliers,  and  a  modest  diffidence  of  your  own,  this 
unpromising  circumstance  of  your  early  education  "  (that, 
namely,  of  being  educated  in  the  same  way  as  Harrison) 
"is  80  far  from  being  a  disgrace  to  you,  that  it  highly  re- 
dounds to  your  praise."      Which  piece  of  irony,   being 
translated,  expresses  the  most  conspicuous  fact  in  War- 
burton's  character —  namely,  that  he  was  as  "  proud,  prag- 
matical, and  insolent "  as  mi'^ht  be  expected  from  a  man 
▼ho  brouijht  to  theolojncal   controversies   the    habits    of 
mmd  acquired  in  an  attorney's  office.    Warburton,  in  fact, 
u  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  a  type   not  infrequent 
amongst  clergymen.     We  may  still,  though  less  oflcn  than 
formerly,  observe  a  man  in  the  pulpit  who  obviously  ou;^ht 
to  be  at  the  bar ;  and  tliough  the  legal  habit  of  mind  may 
be  a  very  useful  corrective  to  certain  theological  tendencies, 
the  more  common  result  of  thus  putting  the  square  man  in 
the  round  hole  is  to  produce  that  kind  of  incongruity  which 
m  another  profession  gives  rise  to  the  opprobrious  term  of 
warlawyer.     Warburton  was,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  a 
^wyer  to  the  backbone  in  more  senses  than  one ;  but  the 
most  prominent  and  least  amiable  characteristic,  which  sug- 
gwted  Lowth's  sarcasm,  w;\8  his  amazing  litigiousness. 

For  many  years  together  he  led  the  life  of  a  terrier  in  a 
rat-pit,  worrying  all  theological  vermin.  Hi3  life,  as  he 
mmselfobservetfin  more  dignified  language,  was  "a  war- 
wre  upon  earth,  that  is  to  say,  with  bigots  and  libertines. 


against  whom  I  have  denounced  eternal  war,  like  Hannibal 
against  Rome,  at  the  altar."  Among  bijrots  and  libertines 
we  must  reckon  everybody,  Christian  or  infidel,  whose  form 
of  belief  differed  from  Warburton's,  and  add  that  Warbui^ 
ton's  form  of  belief  was  almost  peculiar  to  himself.  To 
entertain  a  different  opinion,  or  to  maintain  the  same 
opinion  on  different  grounds,  was  an  equal  title  to  his  hos- 
tility. He  regrets  in  one  place  the  necessity  of  assailing 
his  friends.  "  Why,"  he  asks  pathetically,  "  did  I  not 
rather  choose  the  highroad  of  literary  honors,  and  pick 
out  some  poor  critic  or  small  philosopher  of  this  (the  Deist) 
school  to  offer  up  at  the  shrine  of  violated  sense  and  vir- 
tue?" "Then,"he  thinks,  "he  might  have  flourished  in 
the  favor  of  his  superiors,  and  the  good-will  of  all  his 
brethren."  Alas  1  it  could  not  be.  His  creed  had  diat 
unique  merit  which  he  ascribes  to  the  Jewish  religion, 
namely,  that  it  "  condemned  every  other  religion  as  an  im- 
posture." To  disagree  with  him  was  to  be  not  merely  a 
fool,  but  a  rogue.  So  universal,  indeed,  was  his  intolerance 
of  any  difference  of  opinion,  that  bigot  and  libertine,  wide 
as  is  the  sweep  of  those  damnatory  epithets,  can  by  no 
means  include  all  the  objects  of  his  aversion.  He  makes 
frequent  incursions  into  regions  where  abuse  is  not  sanc- 
tified by  theology.  The  argument  of  the  Divine  Legation 
wanders  through  all  knowledge,  sacred  and  profane,  and 
every  step  brings  him  into  collision  with  some  fresh  antag- 
onist. Glancing  at  the  index,  we  find  a  series  of  such  sum- 
maries as  these :  "  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  chronology  of  the 
Egyptian  empire  confuted,  and  shown  to  contradict  all 
sacred  and  profane  antiquity,  and  even  the  nature  of 
things ;  "  "  Herman  Wit?ius'  aro;uments  examined  and  con- 
futed ; "  a  prophecy  "  vindicated  against  the  absurd  inteiv 
pretation  of  the  rabbins  and  Dr.  Shuckford ; "  the  Jews 
"vindicated  firom  the  calumnious  falsehoods  of  the  poet 
Voltau-e ; "  "  An  objection  of  Mr.  Collins  examined  and 
confuted ; "  "  Lord  Bolingbroke's  accusation  examined  and 
exposed ; "  "  The  Bishop  of  London's  discourse  exanained 
and  confuted ;  "  and,  in  short,  his  course  is  marked,  if  we 
will  take  his  word  for  it,  like  that  of  an  ancient  hero,  by 
the  corpses  of  his  opponents.  Deists,  atheists,  and  panthe- 
ists, are,  of  course,  his  natural  prey.  Hobbes,  "  the  infa- 
mous Spinoza,"  and  Bayle,  Shailesbury,  Collins,  Toland, 
Tindal,  Chubb,  Morgan,  and  Mandeville,  but  above  all  his 
detested  enemy,  Bolingbroke,  are  "  examined  and  con- 
futed "  till  we  are  weary  of  the  slaughter.  Biff  believers 
do  not  escape  much  better.  If,  as  he  elejjantly  expresses 
it,  "  he  dusts  Hume's  jacket "  for  not  believing  in  miracles, 
he  belabors  Wesley  still  more  vigorously  for  believing  that 
miracles  are  not  extinct.  From  Con  vers  MidiUeton,  the 
essayist  and  reviewer  of  that  day,  who,  indeed,  long  es- 
caped as  a  private  ^end,  up  to  Lowth,  Sherlock,  and  Jor- 
tin,  he  spared  neither  dignity  nor  orthodoxy.  The  rank 
and  file  of  the  controversial  clergy,  Sykes,  and  Stebbing, 
and  Webster,  fell  before  his  "  desperate  hook  "  like  corn 
before  the  sickle.  And  when  the  boundless  field  of  theo- 
logical controversy  was  insufficient  for  his  energies,  he 
would  fall  foul  of  the  poet  Akenside  for  differing  from  him 
as  to  the  proper  use  or  ridicule,  or  of  Crousaz  for  misinter- 
preting the  Essay  on  Man,  or  of  Bolingbroke  for  his  assault 
upon  the  memory  of  Pope,  or  of  a  whole  list  of  adversaries 
wno  crathered  to  defend  Shakspeare  from  his  audacious 
mangTinof.  The  innumerable  hostilities  which- did  not  find 
expression  in  any  of  these  multitudinous  conflicts,  struggled 
to  li^jht  in  the  notes  on  the  Dunciad.  Probably  no  man  who 
has  lived  in  recent  times  has  ever  told  so  many  of  his  fel- 
low-creatiu'es  that  he  held  them  to  be  unmitigated  fools  and 
liars.  He  stalks  through  the  literary  history  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  ostentatiously  displaying  the  most  outrapous 
paiadoxes,  and  bringing  down  his  controversial  shillalah 
on  the  hciul  of  any  luckless  mortal  who  ventures  to  hint  a 
modest  dissent.  There  is,  to  me  at  least,  a  certain  charm 
about  this  overflowing  and  illimitable  pugnacity.  We  have 
learned  to  be  so  civil  to  each  other,  that  one  sometimes  fan- 
cies (and  I  suspect  with  some  reason)  that  the  creeds  which 
excite  so  languid  a  defence  are  not  very  firmly  held.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  refreshing,  in  this  milder  epoch,  to  meet  with  a 
(gentleman  who  propo-cs  t j  cudgel  his  opponents  into  Chr.b- 
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tianity,  and  thrust  the  gospel  down  their  throats  at  the  end 
of  the  bludgeon. 

Even  Warburton,  many-sided  and  complicated  as  were 
his  hostilities,  was  not  above  the  necessity  of  finding  allies. 
No  man,  though  gifted  with  the  most  perverse  ingenuity, 
can  stand  quite  alone ;  and  Warburton  formed  two  remarka- 
ble connections.     As  is  usual  with  boisterous  persons,  both 
these  friends  were  men  of  a  temperament  very  different 
from  his  own :   as,  indeed,  two  Warburtons  would  have 
formed  a  combination  more  explosive  and  unstable  than 
any  hitherto  known  to  chemists.    Both  Pope  and  Hurd 
were  suited  to  him  by  force  of  contrast.     Warburton  was 
well  fitted  to  be  Pope's  bidlv,  and  Hurd  to  serve  as  the 
more  decorous  assistant  of  Warburton's  vengeance.    Pope 
seems  to  have  been  really  touched  by  Warburton's  bluster- 
ing championship.     It  is  a  very  pleasant  thing  to  discover 
that  you  nave  been  talking  deep  religious  philosophy,  when, 
in  the  innocence  of  your  heart,  you  fancy  that  you  have 
been  versifying  second-hand  infidelity.     The  thin-skinned 
poet  welcomed  with  almost  infantile  joy  the  aid  of  his 
pachydermatous  defender,  and  naturally  supposed  that  the 
man  who  had  discovered  him  to  be  an  orthodox  philoso- 
pher, must  be  himself  a  profound  divine.    Warburton  took  a 
natural  pride  in  having  cut  out  so  rich  a  prize  from  under 
the  guns  of  the  infidel  Bolingbroke,  and  raised  himself  in 
general  esteem  by  acquiring  a  right  of  spiritual  proprietorship 
m  the  foremost  writer  of  the  time.    The  friendship  with 
Hurd  is  more  curious  and  characteristic.     Hurd  is  a  man 
for  whom,  though  he  has  attracted  a  recent  biographer, 
animated  by  the  ordinary  biographical  spirit,  it  is  difficult 
to  find  a  good  word.     He  was  a  typical  specimen  of  the 
offensive  variety  of  university  don ;  narrow-minded,  formal, 
peevish,  cold-blooded,  and  intolerably  conceited.     In  short, 
as  Johnson  said  of  Harris,  '^  he  was  a  prig,  and  a  bad  prig." 
Even  Warburton,  we  are  told,  could  never  talk  to  him 
freely.    In  his  country  vicarage  he  saw  nobody,  snubbed 
his  curate,  and  never  gave  an  entertainment  except  on  one 
occasion,  when  Warburton,  who  was  staying  with  him,  was 
fc^rced  to  rebel  against  the  intolerable  solitude.    When  a 
bishop,  he  never  drove  a  quarter  of  a  mile  without  his  epis- 
copal coach  and  his  servants  in  full  liveries.     He  rose  to 
that  eminent  position  chiefly  on  the  reputation  of  writing 
in  Addisonian  style  and  being  a  good  critic  of  Horace. 
The  virti^  which  he  particularly  affected  was  filial  affec- 
tion, and,  afler  three  years*  acquaintance,  his  Christian 
humility  led  him  to  connde  to  Warburton,  who  was  the  son 
of  an  attorney,  that  his  own  father  had  been  a  farmer.     He 
was  sufficiently  amiable  to  mention  his  mother  in  endear- 
ing terms ;   and  in  a  letter  to  Warburton,  after  touching 
upon  certain  presentation  copies  of  his  own  book,  and  on 
Sir  John  Dalrymple's  newly-published  memoirs,  he  observes 
quite  pathetically  that  the  good  old  woman  "  fell  asleep 
almost  literally      about  a  fortnight  before.      Warburton, 
though  not  a  very  noble  creature,  had  at  least  a  little  more 
human  nature  about  him.     The  relations  between  the  pair 
of  theologians  naturally  recalls  in  some  degree  those  be- 
tween Johnson  and  Boswell.     Warburton,  however,  is  but 
a   feeble-jointed  and   knock-kneed   giant  compared  with 
the  lexicographer,  and  Hurd  a   very   dry  representative 
of  Boswell.     ITie  flattery,  too,  was   in  this  case  recip- 
rocal;   and    perhaps    the    great    man    pours    out    more 
mouthfilling  compliments  than  his  satellite.    If  Hurd  thinks 
that  Warburton's  memory  will  be  endeared  to  the  wise  and 
good  forever,  W^arburton  regards  Hurd  as  one  of  the  first 
men  of  the  day,  and  holds  him  to  be  Addison's  equal  in 
elegance,  while  far  his  superior  in  all  solid  merits.    The 
two  together  looked  out  with  condescension  upon  Warbur- 
ton's humbler  followers,  and  with  infinite  contempt  on  all 
the  world  beside.    The  general  principle  of  their  common 
creed  is  neatly  expressed  by  Hurd,  who  says  that  "  one 
hardly  meets  with  any  thing  else  "  in  this  world  but  cox- 
combs;  to  which  Warburton  adds  an  admiring  comment 
that  no  coxcomb  has  a  grain  of  gratitude  or  generosity. 
The  particular  application  of  this  maxim  shows  that  W^al- 
pole  IS  an  insufu^rable  coxcomb ;  Hume  a  cold,  conceited, 
treacherous  rogue;    Johnson  full  of  malignity,  folly  and 
insolence ;   Garrick  a  writer  below  Cibber,  whose  "  sense, 


whenever  he  deviates  into  it,  is  more  like  nonsense ;" 
Young  "the  finest  writer  of  nonsense  of  any  of  this  a^e; " 
Smollett  a  "  vasabond  Scot ; "  Priestley  "  a  wret<?hed  fel- 
low ; "  and  Voltaire  "  a  scoundrel."    Hard  carefally  pre- 
served the  letters  containing  these  beautiful  specimens  of 
Billingsgate,  and  lefl  them  for  publication  afler  his  death. 
The  mode  in  which  these  congenial  spirits  co-operated 
during  their  lives  is  sufficiently  illustrated  by  their  qnarrt4 
with  Jortin.    Jortin,  who  had  been  on   excellent  tenns 
with  Warburton,  mildly  observed,  in  a  Dissertation  on  the 
State  of  the  Dead  as  described  by  Homer  and  Virgil,  that 
Warburton's  "elegant  conjecture"  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  sixth  book  of  the  iBneid  (a  conjecture  which,  1  be- 
lieve, no  one  has  ever  accepted)  was   not  satisfiictorily 
established.       Hereupon    Hurd    published    a    pamiAlet, 
bitterly  assailing  Jortin  for  his  audacity.      Hurd's  elabo- 
rate irony,  as  translated  by  a  contemporary  writer,  amonntp 
ed  to  presenting  the  following  rules  by  wliich  the  conduct 
of  all  men  shoiHd  be  regulated  when  in  presence  of  the 
great  master :  — 

"  You  must  not  write  on  the  same  subject  as  he  does.  Ton 
must  not  write  against  him.  You  must  not  glance  at  his  arEu- 
ments  even,  without  naming  him.  You  must  not  oppose  his 
principles,  though  you  let  his  aig^ments  alone.  You  must  not 
pretend  to  help  forward  anjr  of  ms  aiguments  that  may  sean  to 
mil  lame.  When  you  design  him  a  compliment,  you  must  not 
refuse  it  in  full  fonn,  without  impertinently  qualifying  yourciTifr 
ties  by  assigning  a  reason  why  you  think  he  deserves  thent 
You  must  never  call  any  of  his  aiguments  by  the  name  of  conjec- 
tures, for  you  ought  to  know  that  this  capital  genius  never  pro- 
posed any  thing  to  the  judgment  of  the  public  with  diffidence  in 
all  his  Ufe." 

The  infiringement  of  such  rules  as  these  was,  in  fact,  all 
that  Hurd  could  lay  to  Jortin's  charge.  W^arburton  wel- 
comed this  assistance  of  his  jackal  with  a  perfect  shout  of 
deUght.  He  knew  of  but  one  man  from  whose  heart  or  whose 
pen  so  fine  a  piece  of  irony  could  come.  Next  to  his  pleas- 
ure in  seeing  himself  "  so  fireely  praised,"  was  the  pleamre 
he  took  "  in  seeing  Jortin  mortified."  And  in  another  let- 
ter he  remarks  that  "  they  must  be  dirty  fellows  indeed  who 
can  think  I  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  Jortin's  mean, 
low,  and  ungrateful  conduct  towards  me ; "  the  whole  crime 
of  whom,  be  it  observed,  consisted  in  Jortin's  differing  from 
him  as  to  the  value  of  a  critical  conjecture.  Jortin  pome 
time  afterwards  revenged  himself  on  Hurd's  master  br 
pointing  out  certain  blunders  of  which  he  had  been  gnilty 
m  a  classical  translation.  Warburton,  unable  to  deny  the 
error,  made  a  kind  of  surly  overture  to  Jortin,  which  was 
coldly  accepted,  but  no  real  reconciliation  took  place.  The 
two  conspirators  abused  Jortin  in  private,  but  did  not  again 
attack  him  for  the  abominable  audacity  of  holding  an  qpifl- 
ion  of  his  own. 

The  almost  incredible  arrogance,  of  which  this  is  a  plead- 
ing specimen,  breathes  through  most  of  Warburton's  wntin«^ 
Mr.  Pattison  says,  rather  broadly,  that  "  Warburton's  stock 
argument  is  a  threat  to  cudgel  any  one  who  disputes  his 
opinion."  Though  he  does  not  oflen  appeal  thus  explicitly 
to  the  argumentum  haculinum,  the  cudgel  is,  in  fact,  never 
far  from  his  hand.  His  style  is  too  cumbrous  and  diffuse  io 
produce  many  of  the  terse  epithets  which  Swifl  discharged 
at  his  enemies ;  but  as  we  plod  through  his  pages  we  come 
across  some  flowers  of  the  eloquence  suppnosed  to  be  so  chara^ 
teristic  of  Billingsgate,  of  which  a  specimen  or  two  may  be 
formed  into  a  malodorous  bouquet.  I  gather  a  few  at  random 
fit)m  different  parts  of  his  writings.  In  the  course  of  his  as- 
sault upon  mystics,  he  informs  us  that  the  Mo. -avian  hjm^ 
book  is  "  a  heap  of  blasphemous  and  beastly  nonsense.'  Of 
William  Law,  a  man,  as  he  admits,  of  great  abilitiest  be 
says,  the  "  poor  man  is  here  fallen  into  a  trap  which  uw 
folly  laid  for  his  malice."  Coming  to  less  offensive  yrritcr^ 
we  may  quote  his  character  of  Dr.  Richard  Grey,  whom  he 
had  once  called  the  "  truly  learned  and  worthy  writer  on 
tlie  Book  of  Job."  Grey  offended  him,  and  he  spoke oihii 
commentaries  on  Hudibras  as  the  "  most  execrable  heap  of 
nonsense  "  that  almost  ever  appeared  in  anv  learned  bo- 
guage.    In  one  of  his  controversial  writings  he  falls  foul  of 
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kim  acrain.  "Though  I  had  the  caduceus  of  peace  in 
my  hands,"  he  observes,  "  yet  it  was  onlv  in  cases  of  neces- 
sity I  made  use  of  it.  And,  therefore,  1  chose  to  let  pass, 
without  any  chastisement,  such  impotent  railers  as  Ricnard 
Grey  and  one  Bate,  zany  to  a  mountebank."  Bate  was  a 
respectable  Hebrew  scholar.  We  will  turn  to  what  War- 
burton  calls  the  "  pestilent  herd  of  libertine  scribblers,  with 
which  the  island  is  overrun,  whom  I  would  hunt  down,  as 
good  King  Edgar  did  his  wolves,  from  the  mighty  author  of 
•  Christianity  as  Old  as  the  Creation,'  to  the  drunken  blas- 
pheming cobbler,  who  wrote  against  *  Jesus  and  the  Resur- 
rection ; ' "  or,  as  he  elsewhere  calls  them,  "  the  agents  of 
public  mischief,  which  not  only  accelerate  our  ruin,  but  ac- 
cumulate our  disgraces,  wretches  the  most  contemptible  for 
their  parts,  the  most  infernal  for  their  manners."  Two  great 
names  will  be  enough.  Of  Hume  he  says  in  a  tract,  which 
is  perhaps  the  weakest  he  ever  wrote,  as  it  took  him  furthest 
out  of  his  depth,  that  he  merely  runs  "his  usual  philosophic 
course  from  knavery  to  nonsense,"  and  adds  that  Hume's 
"  o^at  philosophic  assertion  of  one  of  the  prime  master- 
wheels  of  superstition  labors  with  immovable  nonsense." 
Of  a  statement  of  Voltaire  about  the  Jews,  he  remarks,  "I 
believe  it  will  not  be  easy  to  find,  even  in  the  dirtiest  sink 
of  h^e  thinking,  somuch  falsehood,  absurdity,  and  malice 
heaped  together  in  a  few  words."  It  is  almost  pathetic  to 
find  Warburton  throwing  dirt  at  such  men,  in  the  placid 
conviction  of  his  immeasurable  superiority. 

Nothing  could  exceed  Warburton's  confidence  in  the 
result  of  the  warfare  carried  on  by  such  weapons.  Every 
now  and  then  he  announces  that  he  pledges  himself  that 
some  argument  shall  never  ajrain  be  regarded  in  "the 
learned  world"  as  any  thing  but  an  ignorant  prejudice; 
whilst  a  similar  boast  from  one  of  his  antagonists  is  declared 
to  be  worthy  only  of  some  "  wild  conventicle  of  Methodists 
or  Hutchinsonians."  Warburton,  indeed,  trusts  so  implicit- 
ly in  the  efficacy  of  his  arguments,  that  he  ventures  to 
take  the  dangerous  line  of  insisting  on  the  strength  of  the 
case  against  him.  Nobody  had  Sboroughly  confuted  Col- 
lins, until  Warburton  searched  the  matter  to  the  bottom. 
Nay,  it  might  be  doubted  whether  the  weijjht  of  the  argu- 
ment was  not,  on  the  whole,  against  Christianity  until  he 
turned  the  scale.  For  want  of  the  master-key  by  which  he 
nnlocked  all  difficulties,  "  the  Mosaic  dispensation  had  lain 
for  ages  involved  in  absurdities,  and  the  Christian  had 
become  subject  to  insuperable  difficulties."  It  is  time  to 
consider  what  was  this  marvellous  expedient  which  had 
been  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  all  theologians  till  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  was  now  for  the  first 
time  to  base  the  evidences  of  revealed  religion  on  an  im- 
movable foundation.  The  general  principles  on  which 
be  reasoned,  and  the  special  arguments  which  justified 
these  amazing  pretensions,  well  deserve  a  little  examina- 
tion. 

By  way  of  preface  to  a  more  detailed  statement,  I  may 
venture  a  word  or  two  upon  Warburton's  special  intellectual 
characteristic — his  ardent  passion  for  a  paradox.  He  admits 
it  himself  with  a  quaint  complacency.  After  stating  that 
"if  the  Scriptures  have,"  as  Middleton  had  said,  "every 
feult  which  can  possibly  deform  a  language,  this  is  so  far 
from  proving  such  language  was  not  divinely  inspired,  that 
it  is  one  certain  mark  of  its  original ; "  he  winds  up  his 
demonstration  by  asserting  that  the  Koran  is  "  as  real  and 
substantial  a  pattern  of  eloquence  as  any  whatsoever ; " 
and  adds  that  this  is  a  paradox  "  which  like  many  others 
that  1  have  had  the  odd  fortune  to  advance,  will  presently 
be  seen  to  be  only  another  name  for  truth."  He  is  never 
fo  proud  as  when  he  has  hit  upon  some  proposition  so 
ingeniously  ofiTensive  to  all  parries,  that,  as  he  puts  it, 
"believers  and  unbelievers  have  combined,  by  some  blind 
^ance  or  other,"  to  pronounce  his  arguments  absurd.  The 
"  arburtonian  paradox  is  one  of  a  peculiar  class.  He  is  not 
paradoxical,  like  some  eminent  thinkers  —  Hobbes,  for 
^ample,  or  Berkeley  —  firom  a  certain  excess  of  acuteness. 
lo  such  men,  intellectual  progress  owes  much,  because 
Jheir  error  consists  chiefly  in  attaching  too  much  importance 
to  some  half-truth,  and  serves,  at  any  rate,  to  impress  it 
^pon  us  by  force  of  exaggeration.    Warburton's  most  auda- 


cious speculations  seldom  strike  new  light  out  of  his  sub- 
ject; and,  to  say  the  truth,  few  men  of  equal  visor  have 
ever  shown  less  real  acuteness.     He  was  paradoxical  as  a 
deaf  man  writing  upon  music,  or  a  blind  man  writing  upon 
painting  might  be   paradoxical.      He  blunders   into    the 
strangest  criticisms  upon  Shakspeare  from  sheer  want  of 
even  a  rudimentary  poetical  faculty ;  and  in  the  same  way, 
he  plays  the  queerest  tricks  with  the  Bible,  from  his  defi- 
ciency in  spiritual  insight.     Or  we  may  say  —  and  .  the 
analogy  is  perhaps  closer  —  that  his  paradoxes   are   like 
those  of  a  pettifogging  lawyer,  who  strains  the  language  of 
statutes  into  the  most  unexpected  conclusions,  in  complete 
disregard  of  their  spirit.     He  reads  the  Bible  precisely  like 
an  act  of  Parliament ;  and  to  him  one  argument  is  pretty 
much   as  good  as   another,  so  long   as  it  can  be  wholly 
deduced  from  any  clause  of  the  inspired  text,  in  due  syllo- 
gistic form.     It  matters  nothinjj  that  the  whole  meaning 
should  have  evaporated  in  the  strange  contortions  to  which 
the  words  of  his  documents  have  been  subjected.     He  is 
fond  of  quoting  Hobbes's  inimitable  maxim,  tliat  words  are 
the  counters  of  wise  men  and  the  money  of  fools.   It  exactly 
expresses  his  own  practice.     Give  him  a  text  which  can  be 
fitted  into  his  argument,  and  he  uses  it  with  the  most  auda- 
cious confidence,  caring  nothing  for  the  context  or  for  the 
sense  in  which  it  must  have  been  used  by  the  original 
author.     Although  an  argument  constructed  on  such  princi- 
ples is  devoid  of  any  intrinsic  value  —  and,  indee<l,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  Warburton  ever  made  a  single  genuine 
convert — there  is  yet  one  interest  in  the  result.    He  brings 
into  the  most  startling  relief  the  current  opinions  of  his  day. 
A  man  of  genius,  even  when  using  very  dangerous  argu- 
ments, is  guarded  by  a  certain  unconscious  instinct  from 
pressing  them  into  the  most  offensive  conclusions.     War- 
burton, from  his  utter  want  of  tact,  blurts  out  the  absunli- 
ties  which  a  more  acute  writer  judiciously  throws  into  the 
background.     Without   attributing  the  slightest  conscious 
dishonesty  to   many  eminent  reasoners,  we   may  say  that 
they  know  how  to  glide  safely  over  the  weaker  parts  of 
their  systems.     An  obtuse  thinker  of  Uie  Warburton  order 
splashes  indiscriminately  through  thick  and  thin,  and  unin- 
tentionally reveals  to  us  the  errors  which  perhaps  exist, 
though  in  a  latent  form,  in  the  theories  of  more  judicious 
writers.     From  this  point  of  view,  he  may  be  studied  as 
illustrating  the  uglier  tendencies  of  eighteenth-century  the- 
ology.   It  may  be  added  that  we  find  in  uncouth  forms  and 
in  their  native  absurdity  some  arguments  which  still  pass 
muster  by  the  help  of  a  little  philosophical  varnish.     The 
"  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  Demonstrated,"  is  an  attempt 
to  support  one   gigantic  paradox  by  a  whole  system  of 
affiliated  paradoxes.    Warburton  was  a  man  of  multifarious 
reading,  but  inaccurate   scholarship,  or,  as  Bentley  more 
forcibly  expressed  it,  of  "  monstrous  appetite  and  bad  diges- 
tion."    He  has  tumbled  out  his  intellectual  spoils  into  his 
ponderous  pages  with  endless  prodigality.     Starling  with 
the  pi"ofessed  intention  of  proving  the  divine  authority  of 
Moses,  he  diverges  into  all  mannei*  of  subsidiary  inquiries. 
He   discourses   at  length  on  the  origin   and    nnture    of 
morality;  he  gives  the  true  theory  of  the  alliance  ol'  Church 
and  State;  he  devotes  many  pages  to  elucidating  the  sixth 
book  of  the  ^neid,  and  the  nature  of  the  ancient  iny.^teries; 
he  discusses  the  origin  of  writing  and  the  meaning  of  hiero- 
glyphics ;  he  investigates  the  chronology  of  I^gypt ;  he 
runs  up  an  elaborate  argument  to  determine  the  dare  of  the 
Book  of  Job ;  he  assails  all  manner  of  freethinkers,  ortho- 
dox  divines,   Jews,   Turks,   Socinians,   classical    scholars, 
antiquarians,  and  historians,  who  happen  to  diffier  with  him 
on  some  subsidiary  question.     At  every  stage  in  the  argu- 
ment some  new  vista  of  controversy  oijens  oefore  us ;  but 
every  phenomenon  in  the  universe,  so  it  is  saitl,  is  more 
or  less  connected  with  every  other ;  and  Warburton  easily 
finds  an  excuse  for  rambling  from  one  end  of  the  whole  field 
of  human  knowledge  to  the  other,  whenever  there  is  an 
adversary  to  be  encountered,  or  an  instance  of  his  reading 
to  be  illustrated,  or,  in  short,  any  kind  of  caprice  to  be 
gratified.    It  is  no  wonder  that  a  man  pursuing  so  vast  a 
plan,  and  stirring  up  so  many  hostile  prejudices  at  every 
step,  wearied  of  his  task  before  its  conclusion,  and  dropped 
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into  calm  episcopal  repose  long  before  the  edifice  had 
received  its  crownins  ornaments. 

The  whole  method  involves  an  assumption,  which  is  ac- 
cepted, though  seldom  so  ostentatiously  put  forward  by  the 
so-called  evidential  school.      Warburton  maintains,  in  a 
curious  passage,  that  it  is  as  possible  to  make  discoveries  in 
religion  as  in  science ;  but  as  usual,  his  discoveries  savor 
more  of  a  legal  than  a  scientific  investigation.     The  truth 
of  a  religious  doctrine  is  to  be  decided  by  a  judicial  inquiry. 
The  Devil's  advocates  are  to  be  upset  by  the  sudden  turning 
up  of  some  new  bit  of  evidence  or  a  novel  interpretation  of 
an  old  statute.     Or  we  may  consider  the  contest  between 
the  two  parties  as  resembling  a  game  of  chess.    Warburton 
is  the  discoverer  of  a  new  gambit  (I  apologize  if  my  terms 
are  wrong),  which  is  to  give  the  adversary  a  most  unex- 
pected checkmate.    It  had  always  been  assumed  that  if  one 
side  were  deprived  of  a  leading  piece,  victory  would  incline 
to  the  other.    Warburton  shows  how  the  apparent  disad- 
vantage may  be  converted,  by  skilful  manipulation,  into  a 
means  of  assured  triumph.    The  infidel  pressing  on  in  the 
highest  security,  suddenly  finds  himself  as  it  were,  stale- 
mated, and  the  game  is,  in  vulgar  language,  pulled  out  of 
the  fire.    The  position,  in  fact,  was  this.    Deists  had  made 
a  great  point  of  the  supposed  absence  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment of  any  distinct  reference  to  a  future  life.     Apolo^rists 
of   Christianity  had   been   put  to  rather  awkward  shifts, 
and  had  endeavored  by  forced  interpretations,  to  relieve  the 
Bible  from  this  imputation.     Warburton's  discovery  con- 
sisted in  a  new  argument,  by  which  the  absence  of  the 
promise  of  immortality  was  to  be  admitted,  but  to  be  con- 
verted into  what  his  title  characteristically  describes  as  a 
"  demonstration  "  of  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  reU<rion.     For 
this  purpose  he  erects  his  demonstration  —  one,  as  he  informs 
us,  which  falls  "  very  little  short  of  mathematical  certainty, 
and  to  which  nothing  but  a  mere  physical  possibility  of  the 
contrary  can  be  opposed  "  —  on  tnree  very  clear  and  simple 
propositions.     Tlic  first  is,  that  the   doctrine  of  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments  is  necessary  to  the  well- 
being  of  society;    tne   second,   that  the    utility  of  this 
doctrine  has  been  acknowledged  by  all  mankind,  and  pre- 
eminently by  the  wisest  and  most  learned  nations  of  anti- 
quity ;  the  third,  that  this  doctrine  was  not  to  be  found  in 
the  Mosaic  dispensation.     Hence,  he  says,  one  would  think 
that  "we  miorht  proceed  directly  to  our  conclusion   that 
tlier<^ore  the  law  of  Moses  is  of  divine  original."     Yet  as 
some  persons  may  be  stupid  enough  to  miss  Uie  logic  of 
this  argument,  he  draws  it  out  more  fully  in  elaborate  syllo- 
gisms.    Substantially  they  come  to  this.    Moses  would  not 
have  omitted  a  sanction  which  he  knew  to  be  essential,  un- 
less he  had  the  certainty  of  a  miraculous  interference.    The 
statement  that  he  ventured  into  the   desert  without  any 
adequate  provision  of  food,  might,  perhaps,  be  urged  as  a 
proof  th.at  he  reckoned  upon  a  supply  of  quails  and  manna ; 
and  in  Uie  same  way,  the  fact  that  he  started  his  lea;islation 
without  po  essential  a  spiritual  provision  as  a  belief  in  hell, 
is  taken  by  Warburton  to  show  that  he  knew  that  a  supei^ 
natural  substitute  for  hell  would  be  provided.     What   that 
was  will  be  seen  directly.    Meanwnile,  grotesque   as  the 
argument  sotmds  when  thus  bluntly  expressed,  it  may  yet 
be  said  that,  after  all,  it  is  scarcely  more  than  a  caricature 
•   of  a  highly  respectable  and  stiil  surviving  line  of  argument. 
Some  modern  apologists  are  fond  of  arguing  that  Christiani- 
tv  was  revolting  to  the  ordinary  mind,  in  order  to  prove 
that  its  success  was  miraculous.     They  are  afraid  to  admit 
that  it  was  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  time,  lest  its  growth 
should  be  regarded  as  spontaneous.     And,  therefore,  they 
do  their  best  to  prove  that  human  nature   is  naturallv  re- 
volted by  purity  and  humility,  just  as  Warburton  declared 
it  to  be  so  corrupt  that  nothing  but  the  fear  of  hell  could 
preserve  it  from  utter  decay. 

Tlie  argument  of  the  Divine  Legation  is  drawn  into  so 
elaborate  a  system,  that  any  complete  account  of  it  would 
be  impossible  within  moderate  limits.  Probably,  however, 
it  will  be  enough  to  notice  two  or  three  of  its  critical  and 
characteristic  points.  Thus  the  whole  edifice  obviously 
rests  on  the  assumption  that  nothing  but  a  belief  in  a  future 
world  can  mike  men  moral.     The  vorv  fact  which  Warbur- 


ton seeks  to  explain  would  apparently  confute  the  theory  at 
once.  The  Jews,  ^e  says,  knew  nothing  of  a  future  worlds 
yet  the  Jewish  economy  prospered.  Therefore,  is  tbe 
natural  inference,  the  belief  is  unnecessary.  No,  sayi 
Warburton  in  substance.  The  facts  contradict  my  theoiv; 
therefore,  the  facts  are  miraculous.  His  reliance  upon  tne 
infallibility  of  an  h priori  argument,  or  rather  upon  a  round 
assertion,  gives  at  once  the  key  to  the  whole  cnaracter  of 
the  book.  Warburton's  attempt  to  prove  the  necessitr  of 
the  doctrine  in  question  is  in  fact  as  feeble  as  most  of  \m 
speculative  flights.  It  amounts  simply  to  asserting  m  a 
great  many  words,  that  human  bein^irg  will  not  be  virtooof 
unless  they  are  paid  for  it  in  another  world.  Neither  i 
moral  sense,  nor  a  perception  of  the  eternal  fitness  of  tiiiogs^ 
will  be  sufiicient  motives  without  the  obligation  of  a  sope- 
rior  will.  Nothing  else,  indeed,  can  "  make  actions  mond, 
i.e.,  such  as  deserve  reward  and  punishment."  In  this  riew 
of  morality,  Warburton  is  of  course  merely  anticipating 
Paley,  and  expressing  the  most  current  opinion  of  his  time. 
No  one,  however,  n^ilT  dispute  the  originality  of  his  appli- 
cation of  the  doctrine,  lliat  Moses,  being  well  acquainted 
with  the  vital  importance  of  tlie  belief^  —  for  Warburton 
always  speaks  as  if  Moses  was  a  highly  intelligent  politician 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  fully  acquainted  with  all  itf 
heresies,  —  should  have  omitted  to  preachit,  is  sufficientlj 
strange.  But  the  paradox,  pretty  enough  as  it  stands,  if 
heightened  by  a  further  argument.  The  ancient  philoso- 
phers, as  he  informs  us,  generally  disbelieved  the  doctiine, 
and  yet  systematically  preached  it  for  its  utility.  And  thai 
we  nave  the  strange  phenomenon  that  the  one  inspired 
teacher  of  the  world  neglected  to  preach,  and  all  the  fek 
teachers  elaborately  preached,  tne  doctrine  on  whidi 
morality  essentially  depends,  and  in  both  cases  acted  ia 
opposition  to  their  real  belief. 

In  endeavoring  to  account  for  the  singular  fact,  that  i 
man  of  great  intellectual  vigor  should  have  cheated  himself 
into  a  state  of  mind  so  far  resembling  a  genuine  beUef  is 
this  grotesque  paradox  as  to  stake  his  reputation  on  maia* 
taining  it,  —  it  is  better  not  to  decide  now  close  a  resea- 
blance  to  belief  that  fact  implies,  —  we   come  to  the  be« 
illustration  of  the  stage  of  opinion  at  which  hehadarrivtd. 
Sir  John  Lubbock  has  lately  observed  that  the  best  test  of 
civilization  is  the  conception  which  a  race  is  able  to  form  of 
the  Deity.     This  remark  may  be  extended  far  beyond  bst- 
ages.     In  one  of  his  fierce  assaults  upon   Bolingbroke, 
Warburton  says,  "  I  should  choose  to  have  the  clere/g  Go4 
though  made  of  no  better  stuff  than  artificial  theology  (!»• 
cause  this  gives  him  both  justice  and  goodness),  rather  than 
his  Lordship's  God,  who  has  neither,  although  composed  a 
the  most  refined  materials  of  the  first  philosophy.    In  tij 
meantime,  I  will  not  deny    .     .     .  that  his  Lordship's  Gw 
and  the  clergy's  God  are  equally  faithful  copies  df  thcBj 
selves."     Warburton's  view  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  viD 
enable  us  to  form  a  tolerably  adequate  portrait  of  thisda^t 
formed  of  artificial  theology,  who  was  a  "  faithful  copy  * 
the  Bishop  of  Gloucester.     If  any  word,  unintentionally 
savoring  of  irreverence,  should  escape  me  in  such  an  at- 
tempt, I  must  beg  for  pardon  on  the  ground  that  I  am  oni/ 
endeavoring  to  tread  in  episcopal  footsteps. 

We  have  alreadv  seen   that  the  Warburtonian  d^ 
served  in  the  first  place  as  an  omnipotent  and  supernaten* 
Chief  Justice.     His  duty  was  to  sentence  to  condiffn  p®- 
ishment  tlie  Bolingbrokos,  Spinozas,  Tindals,  and  all  oUW 
offenders  against  morality.     But  there  is,  at  first 8i^W|» 
capriciousness  in  his  behavior  towards  the  Jews,  for  wm* 
as  the  author  of  the  hypothesis  is  silent,  it  is  difficult » 
account.     Warburton  promised  to  clear  the  matter  op* 
the  meanest  comprehension  in  the  final  book  of  ^y^ 
vine  Lcgiition."     Unluckily,  he  became  too  wcaiyw'"'' 
work  ever  to  finish  up  the  arg:umcnt  ^^^s^^^-^^^^^^y'^r*  j. 
Archdeacon   Towne,  one  of  Warburton's  humble  fr»«»|* 
who  was  pronounced  by  tlie  bishop  to  understand  hia  ^^^^ 
better  than  their  author,  is  grieved  at  this  omission.  ^ 
can  only  make  the  rather  lame  remark,  "  It  is  C'^rtai'Vj^ 
a  systeui  may  be  true  and  well-founded,  notwithstauwjjft 
objections  to  it  never  have  been  and  never  can  W  ^ 
swerc  I."     He  admits  that  adversaries  will  triumph»*D" 
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even  urge  that  thcv  bishop  could  not  answer  the  difficulties 
be  had  rsused.  Nothing  b  more  probable;  but,  declining 
tlie  task  of  accounting  for  that  which  the  faithful  Towne 
adsita  to  be  unaccountable,  we  may  observe  and  wonder  at 
the  &ct  For  some  reason,  then,  the  Deity  resolved  to 
nanape  the  Jews  on  a  peculiar  system ;  or,  as  Warburton 
calls  It,  by  an  extraordinary  providence.  The  meaning  of 
wliieh  words  appears  to  be  as  follows :  The  ordinary  hu- 
maa  being  is  punished  or  rewarded  in  a  future  world  ac- 
cording to  his  merits  in  this.  In  the  case  of  the  Jews, 
bovever,  a  system  of  cash  payments  was  adopted.  Every 
naa  had  his  accounts  finally  settled  before  death;  and 
therefore  the  necessity  of  any  belief  in  a  future  world,  or 
bdced,  as  it  would  seem,  of  a  future  world  at  all,  was  en- 
tirdy  obviated.  The  proof  that  so  marvellous  a  state  of 
things  actually  existed,  is  touched  with  characteristic  light- 
BCS8.  "  It  would  be  absurd,"  he  says,  "  to  quote  particular 
texts,  when  the  whole  Bible  is  one  continued  proof  of  it." 
But  his  knockdown  argument  is  as  usual  of  the  h  priori 
kind ;  it  must  ha>'«  been  so,  '<  for  a  people  in  societv,  with- 
out both  a  future  state  and  an  equal  Providence  "  rthat  is, 
a  Rovidence  equally  working  in  this  world)  "  could'  have 
DO  belief  in  the  moi^  government  of  God,"  and  would  have 
relapsed  into  a  6ava<;e  state.  Thus,  as  the  Jews  had  no 
fatore  state,  they  must  have  had  an  equal  Providence.  Q. 
E.  D.  Perhaps  this  heresy  is  the  supreme  expression  of 
the  popular  creed,  that  the  Bible  generally  refers  to  a  state 
of  tmngs  altogether  beside  and  apart  from  any  thing  that 
comes  within  our  ordinary  experience.  As  Warburton 
aaively  says  in  attacking  Plutarch,  "  we  know  (though  he 
did  not)  that  all  things  "  (in  the  Jewish  history)  "  were  ex- 
traordinary, and  nothing  to  be  brought  to  example,  any  more 
than  to  imitation."  Warburton  has  an  unequalled  talent 
fcr  caricaturing  the  most  absurd  opinions. 

There  are,   however,  some  difficulties  in  realizing    so 
ftrange  a  condition.     One  or  two  corollaries  from  his  doc- 
trme  require  elaborate  defence.    Thus,  for  example,  the 
Deit^  found  it  necessaryto  adopt  certain  regulations  which 
MTor  of  hardships.      Though    he  punished  evil-doers  in 
this  worid,  tiiere  are  some  **  men  or  stronger  complexions 
foperior  to  all  the  fear  of  personal  temporal  evil."    The 
knowledge  that  an  Almighty  power  would  punish  them,  a 
kiKmledge  which,  as  he  assures  us,  rested  on  the  immediate 
eTidence  of  their  senses,  would  not  keep  them  out  of  mis- 
chief   And,  therefore,  these  hardened  persons  were  to  be 
reached  through  their  **  instinctive  fondness  to  their  ofT- 
fpring."    That  a  man  who  would  not  be  restrained  by  the 
fear  rf  tortures  inflicted  by  an  Almighty  ruler,  should  be 
restrained  out  of  love  for  his  children,  is  strange ;  but  the 
BMrality  of  the  proceeding  is  still  more  questionable  than 
its  efficiency.     Warburton's  explanation  on   this  head  is 
characteristic     God,  he  says,  was  here  acting,  not  as  the 
Almighty  governor  of  the  universe,  but  as  the  "  civil  gov- 
enwr  "  of  the  Jews.    In  a  theocracy  sins  were  treasonaole. 
"  Now  we  know  it  to  be  the  practice  of  all  States  to  pun- 
idi  the  crime   of  leze-majesty  in   this  manner.     And,  to 
render  it  just,  no  more  is  required  than  that  it  was  in  the 
compact  (as  it  certainly  was  here)  on  men's  free  entrance 
into  society."     lie  proceeds  to  defend  the  system  more  fully 
bj  appealing  to  the  English  laws  of  forfeiture  for  high  trea- 
son.   In  short,  God  Almighty  would  have  been  perfectly 
justified  for  his  conduct  under  the  British  constitution,  and 
what  more  could  the  deist  require  ? 

Other  difficulties,  of  course,  abound  when  it  is  attempted 
to  work  out  the  details  of  this  remarkable  system.  What, 
fcr  example,  was  to  become  of  the  Jews  in  another  world, 
•fter  receiving  their  full  recompense  in  this  ?  How  could 
^otore  punishments  or  rewards  be  fair  ?  Bolingbroke  made 
a  great  point  of  this  objection ;  and  Warburton  blusters 
nufe  than  usual  in  seekincr  to  evade  it.  In  the  case  of  fu- 
tore  punishments,  he  escapes,  according  to  the  ordinary 
theological  device,  by  admitting  that  it  is  a  mystery,  and 
hoasting  of  his  admission  as  a  complete  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty. As  to  rewards,  he  says  that  he  does  not  grudge  the 
Jews  the  ^vantage  of  being  paid  twice  over.  To  a  simi- 
lar di£Sculty  as  to  the  fate  of  men  in  the  ages  before  Moses, 
he  cahnly  invents  "  a  secret  reprieve  "  (kept  "  hid,  indeed. 


from  the  early  world,"  and,  it  may  be  added,  from  every- 
body till  the  days  of  Warburton)  "  passed  along  with  the 
sentence  of  condemnation.  So  that  tltev  who  never  re- 
ceived  their  due  in  tliis  world  would  still  be  kept  in  exist- 
ence till  they  had  received  it  in  tlie  next ;  such  being  in  no 
other  sense  sufferers  by  the  administration  of  an  unequal 
Providence  than  in  being  ignorant  of  the  reparation  which 
attended  them."  God  is  thus  supposed  to  have  acted  like 
some  of  the  kings  a  few  centuries  ago,  who,  whilst  agreeing 
to  a  treaty  in  public,  made  a  private  reservation  for  break- 
ing it  at  uieir  own  convenience. 

The  Grod  of  Warburton,  in  fact,  may  be  regarded  as  occu- 
pying a  position  towards  the  universe  something  like  that 
of  George  HI.  towards  the  British  people.     Speaking  gen- 
erally, he  was  a  constitutional  ruler  with  a  scrupulous  re- 
gard for  the  exigences  of  his  position ;  he  resorted  to  mira- 
cles as  little  as  possible,  just  as  a  king  would  seldom  bring 
his  personal  influence  to  bear ;  but  in  certain  cases,  which, 
so  far  as  human  knowledge  can  reveal,  were   capriciously 
selected,  he  chose  to  govern,  as  well  as  to  reign,  and  his 
action  in  those  cases*  brousjht  about  a  variety  of  complicated 
relations  which  it  taxes  all  Warburton's  lojral  skill  to  un- 
ravel.    Once,  after  a  long  argument  destined  to  vindicate 
the  "wisdom,  purity,  and  justice"  of  the  Almighty,  he  asks 
pathetically :   "  How  can  I  hope  to  be  heard  in  defence  of 
the  God  of  Israel,  when  even  the  believinsc  part  of  those 
whom  I  oppose  seem  to  pay  so  little  attention  to  the  reason- 
ing of  Jesus  himself?  "    And,  truly,  it  is  rather  a  sad  case 
for  his  clients  when  Warburton  has  to  appear  as  the  only 
counsel  for  the  defence.     The  extraordinary  perplexity  of 
his  system  is  due  in  part  to  that  metaphysical  conception 
of  the  law  of  nature  which  assumes  great  prominence  in 
Warburton.     This  was,  in  fact,  the  common   law  of  ihe 
universe,  and,  like  that  of  EngLand,  was  supposed  to  be  a 
concrete  embodiment  of  the  perfection  of  wisdom.    Its  de- 
tails, moreover,  were  capable  of  being  marked  out  with 
mathematical  accuracv,  and  Warburton  has  ascertained  its 
precise  provisions  witli  a  minuteness  which  is  not  a  little 
astonishing.     It  is,  for  example,  rather  odd  at  the  present 
daytofinaaman  declaring,  and  that  in  capital  letters  — 
a  favorite  device  with  Warburton  —  that   "  an   established 
religion^  with  a  test  law,  is  the  universal  voice  of  nature." 
The  original  compact  between  the   Church  and   State  is 
drawn  out  in  all  its  provisions  with  the  accuracy  of  a  cpn- 
veyancer ;  and  it  is  probable  that  no  other  human  being  ever 
discovered  that  a  test  law  was  an  immediate  consequence 
of  the  eternal  fitness  of  things.     The  law  of  nature,  however, 
has  more  bearing  Jjjpon  Warburton's  main  purpose  in  an- 
other direction.    The  essence  of  all  relicjion,  as  he  frequentr 
ly  states,  is  a  belief  in  a  divine  system  of  rewards  and 
punishments ;  a  proposition  which  he  generally  illustrates 
by  St.  Paul's   words,  containing,  as  he  thinks,  the  most 
concise  statement   of   natural    religion,  that    God    is.  a 
"  rewarder  of  them  who  diligently  seek  him."    But  it  does 
not  follow  on  principles  of  natural  religion,  that  punish- 
ments or  rewards  should  be  more  than  temporary.     With 
characteristic  audacity  he  goes  so  fi\r  as  to  assert  that  the 
notion  of  eternal  penalties,  instead  of  being  discoverable 
by  the  unassisted  reason,  is  absolutely  revolting  to  it ;  and 
that  "  fancy  even  when  full  plumed  by  vanity "  could 
scarcely  rise  to  the  idea  of  infinite  rewards.     Some  kind 
of  futmre  state  might,  he  thinks,  be  inferred  by  the  light  of 
nature ;  but  we  could  know  nothing  as  to  its  conditions ; 
and  the  doctrine  of  immortality,  which  is  the  most  essential 
spirit  of  the  Christian  revelation,  was  rather  repulsive  than 
probable.      When,  therefore,  the  Almi;rhty  interferes  bjr 
nis  direct  action  with  the  constitutional  laws  of  the  uni- 
verse, a  distinction  has  to  be  drawn,  like  that  between  the 
king  as  a  person  and  the  crown  as  a  mere  official  figment. 
The  results  are  complicated  in  the  extreme.    Mankind,  for 
example,  occupied  a  diflc'rent  legal  position  in  regard  to 
their  Maker  before  the  fall,  and  in  the  interval  between  the 
fall  and  the  appearance  of  Moses ;  and  the  divine  preroga- 
tives diflTered  as  they  affected  Jews  and  Gentiles.    Tne 
great  change  took  place  when  the  Almi^^hty  "  took  upon 
himself  the  office  of  supreme  magistrate  of  the  Jewish 
people."    We  have  seen,  he  resolved  for  some  inscrutable 
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reason  to  govern  them  by  temporal,  instead  of  eternal 
punishments,  and  it  is  a  delicate  problem  to  say  how  this 
would  affect  their  position  in  the  world  to  come.     He  "  pro- 
ceeded," says  Warburton,  "  on  the  most  eouitable  pprounds 
of  civil  government ; "  he  became  King  (ot  the  Jews)  "  by 
free  choice ;  "  and  he  thus  acquired  certain  privileges,  as, 
for  example,  that  of  prosecuting  idolators  or  traitors.     As, 
however,  direct  punishments,  even  when  inflicted  upon  pos- 
terity, proved  to  be  inadequate,  he  enacted  a  cumbrous 
ceremonial  destined  to  distract  popular  attention  from  the 
claims  of  pretenders,  that  is  to  say,  of  false  gods.     A  cer- 
tain Herman  Witsius  had  the  audacity  to  say  that  this 
theory  implied  that  God  stood  in  need  of  the  "  tricks  of 
crafty' politicians ; "  and  Warburton  admits  that  the  wisdom 
thus  displayed  was  identical  in  kind,  tliough  different  in 
degree,  irom  "  what  we  call  human  policy."    He  excuses  it 
on  the  (rround  that  God  used  his  miraculous  power  as  little 
as  possible  (a  very  convenient  theological  principle),  though 
he  is  arguing  at  the  same  time  that  all  Jewish  history  is 
one  stupendous  miracle.      The   difficulties,  however,  in> 
crease.     After  a  time  God  appointed  an  "  under-agent  or 
instrument ; "  the  Jewish  kings  became  his  viceroys ;  and 
Warburton  has  to  prove  at  length  that  the  change  did  not 
alter  the  essence  of  the  form  of  government.     David,  he 
says,  was  called  the  man  after  Gknl  s  own  heart,  because  he 
"  seconded  Gotl's  views  in  support  of  the  theocracy."    He 
was,  in  fact,  like  Lord  Bute,  a  thorough-going  king's  friend. 
Although  the  Jews  persisted  in  behaving  baSly,  they  could 
not  withdraw  from  the  covenant,  which  occupied  the  place 
of  the  original  contract  in  the  theocracy ;  for  it  is  against 
all  principles  of  equity  that  one  party  to  a  bargain  should 
be  allowed  to  repudiate  it  at  pleasure.     God,  therefore,  re- 
tained his  rights  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  misbehavior 
of  his  subjects,  he  declined  to  exercise  them.     Thus  we 
have  the  curious  result  that,  although  the  theocracy  was 
still  existing  de  jure,  it  ceased  to  operate  de  facto.    Pen- 
alties and  rewards  were  no  longer  exacted  in  this  world, 
and   though  no  revelation  had  hitherto  been  made  of  a 
future  life,  the  prophets  began  to  discover  its  existence. 
From  this  fact  we  may  discover,  amongst  other  things,  the 
precise  date  of  the  Book  of  Job.     The  great  purpose  of 
that  book  is  to  discuss  the  difficult  problem  raised  by  the 
prosperity  of  the  wicked  and  the  misfortunes  of  the  virtu- 
ous; and,  as  Warburton  says,  no  satisfactory  conclusion  is 
reached.     It  must  therefore  have  been  written  just  at  the 
point  of  time  when  rewards  and  punishments  ceased  to  be 
administered  in  this  world,  and  when  the   existence  of 
another  world  had  failed  to  obtain  recognition.    Gradually, 
however,  the  new  doctrine  became  clear ;  till  the  theocracy 
was  finally  broken  up,  and  the  Almighty  ceased  to  be,  as 
Warburton  calls  it,  the  "  family  God  of  the  race  of  Abra- 
ham," or,  as  he  elsewhere  puts  it,  the   "  tutelary  deity, 
gentilitial  and  local,"  and  became  simply  the  constitutional 
ruler  of  the  universe,  governing  only  through  second  causes 
and  interfering  directly  only  upon  critical  occasions.     The 
new  set  of  obligations  introduced  by  tlie  Christian  dispen- 
sation need  not  be  noticed ;  but  the  general  nature  of  the 
theory  is,  perhaps,  sufficiently  clear.     Man,  it  is  plain, 
stands  iti   all   kinds   of  varying  relations  to  his  Maker. 
Some  of  his  claims  are  dependent  upon  law,  and  others  on 
equity  ;  sometimes  he  must  stick  to  the  terms  of  a  particu- 
lar bargain,  and  occasionally  he  may  go  upon  the  general 
principles  of  the  law  of  nature ;  immortality  is  a  free  gift 
(sometimes,  it  must  be  said,  of  very  questionable  benefit), 
and  may  therefore  be  granted,  subject  to  any  regulations 
which  the  Giver  may  please  to  impose ;  some  kind 'of  future 
reward  is  a  strict  legal  right,  and  must  necessarily  be 
granted  on  condition  of  repentance;  persecution  is  lawful 
under  a  theocracy,  and  becomes  intolerable  in  all  other 
circumstances  where  the  voice  of  Nature  unfortunately  de- 
mands a  test-law,  but  forbids  any  more  stringent  discourage- 
ment of  dissent;   eternal  punishment  is  detestably  cruel 
if  we  depend  upon  ordinary  reasoning,  but  quite  justifiable 
if  it  hiis  been  the  subject  of  a  revelation ;  and  the  Jews 
were   governed  by   God   Almighty  on  principles  of  (as 
human  intelligence  would  say)  a  most  eccentric  kind,  vary- 
ing naturally  at  different   stages    of  Uieir  history,  and 


totally  different  from  any  thing  that  has  prevailed  befon 
or  since.  Warburton's  modest,  though  not  very  orthodox, 
conclusion  that  they  could  not  be  adduced  as  a  wandng  or 
an  example,  is  amply  justified.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  sa^ 
that  Calvinists  and  Arminians  think  of  God  as  of  a  mu 
in  the  next  street.  Warburton  seems  to  have  improved 
upon  the  definition,  and  regarded  him  as  a  very  Jirewd, 
but  rather  capricious  lawyer,  dwelling  at  about  the  same 
distance.  Certainly,  the  attorney's  clerk  did  not  bee  & 
marks  of  his  early  training. 

One  other  peculiarity  of  Warburton's  theories  must  be 
considered,  to  give  any  thing  like  a  complete  picture  of  the 
singular  logical  edifice  in  which  he  trusted.    Among  his 
innumerable  controversies  one  of  the  most  vehement  wii 
his  assault  upon  Wesley.     In  the  course  of  it  he  remaifai 
that  "  the  power  of  working  miracles,  and  not  the  confbni* 
ity  of  Scripture  doctrines  to  the  truth,  is  the  great  criteria 
01  a  divine  mission."     Accordingly  we  find  througboat  that 
he  has  an  intense  affection  for  a  miracle,  tempered  by  a 
strong  desire  to  show  that  all  other  people  take  erroneous 
views  of  any  particular  miracle  alleged.     In  his  defenec,  fee 
example,  of  the  supposed  miracle  wrought  to  prevent  Joliafi's 
reconstruction  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  he  argues  val- 
iantly for  the  truth  of  the  main  incident.      He  is  almost 
equally  anxious  to  prove  that  certain  sub&»idiary  pheDomeni 
were  not  miraculous.     For  example,  it  is  stated  tnat  crosses 
ap{)eared  in  the  sky  and  on  the  garments  of  the  spectatori 
He  produces  some  curious  instances,  which  I  commend  to 
the  consideration  of  naturad  philosophers,  where  such  crones 
are  said  to  have  actually   appeared  in  consequence  of  a 
thunderstorm  and  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius.     dvlI  the  main 
facts  he  stoutly  maintains  must  have  been  miraculous.  "  lie 
Fathers,"  he  says,  "  are  so  impatient  to  be  at  their  favorite 
miracles,  the  crosses  in  the  sxy  and  on  the  garments,  that 
they  slip  negligently  over  what  ought  principally  to  haxe 
been  insisted  on,  the  fiery  eruption ;    and  leave  what  was 
truly  miraculous,  to  run  after  an  imaginary'  prodigy."    I^ 
poor  Fathers  who  believe  too  much  and  the  poor  infideb 
who  believe  too  little  are  equally  censured  ;  thoujrh  it  seems 
rather  hard  to  expect  the  Fathers  to  have  known  of  events 
which  happened  in  the  seventeenth  centuiy.     The  same  ee- 
centricity  appears  in  his  other  writings.     He  seems  actually 
to  have  believed  in  an  absurd  prophecy  said  to  have  been  ut- 
tered by  one  Arise  Evans,  under  the  Commonwealth,  though 
he  admits  the  said  Evans  to  have  been  a  notorious  rogue; 
and  he  published  a  preface  to  one  of  Jortin's  works  cootaiiH 
ing  an  interpretation  of  its  meaning.     But  when  poor  Wes- 
ley was  rash  enough  to  publish  those  accounts  of  miracles 
with  which  his  joiurnals  are  so  curiously  stuffed,  the  episco- 
pal wrath  knew  no  bounds.     That  a  man  living  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  that  man  a  rebel  against  the  Church 
of  England,  should  produce  a  few  wretched  miracles  to  con- 
firm his  foolish  fancies  was  indeed  intolerable.     To  pas 
over  his  ridicule,  some  of  which  is  not  unfairly  bestowed,  or 
at  least  would  not  be  unfair  in  the  mouth  of  a  man  who  had 
not  exaggerated  the  sphere  of  the  miraculous  beyond  all  other 
writers,  his  ending  arguments  are  exquisitely  charactens- 
tic.    Perhaps  the  true  secret  slips  out  in  a  very  nmve  re- 
mark.   Miracles,  he  says,  are  no  longer  required.    Some- 
thing was  wanted  to  support  the  martyrs  in  tne  early  ages; 
"  but  now  the  profession  of  the  Christian  faith  is  attended 
mth  ease  and  honor;  and  the  conviction  which  the  weight 
of  human  testimony  and  the  conclusions  of  human  reason 
afford  us,  of  its  truth,  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  support  us 
in  our  religious  perseverance."    It  is,  in  fact,  easy  enough 
to  persevere  when  the  defence  of  Christianity  is  the  direct 
road  to  a  bishopric ;  but  Wesley  must  have  smiled  at  the 
quiet  assumption  that  Warburton,  rather  than  the  poj" 
Methodists,   presented  the  closest  analogy  to   the   early 
Christian  martyrs.     His  great  ai^ument,  however,  is  even 
more  to  the  purpose.     His  treatise  on  "  The  Doctrine  w 
Grace  "  is,  like  most  others,  ambidextrous.      He  cannot  he 
satisfied  unless  he  is  hitting  the  freethinker  with  one  hand 
and  the  enthusiast  with  the  other.     Accordingly,  he  hepos 
by  assailing  Middleton  at  great  length  for  having  maintained 
that  the  gift  of  tongues  was  temporary.     He  arj^ues  mat, 
far  from  disappearing  after  the  first  occasion  of  its  manire«- 
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tation,  it  persisted  through  the  whole  apostolic  age.    But, 
having  overthrown  this  antagonist,  he  is  not  less  vigorous 
against  the  other  antagonist  who  goes  upon  diametrically 
opposite  sentiments.    His  method  is  simple.     He  quotes  a 
single  text  of  Scripture ;  he  interprets  it  precisely  as  if  he 
were  interpreting  an  act  of  Parliament ;    and,  as  Wesley 
had  no  dimculty  in  showing  in  his  very  calm  rgjlyi  he  vio- 
lates the  sense  in  Uie  most  palpable  manner.    Tne  decisive 
passage,  he  says,  is  this :    **  Charity  never  faileth ;    but 
whether  there  be  prophecies,  they  shall  fail ;  whether  there 
be  tongues,  they  snail  cease ;  whether  there  be  knowledge, 
it  shall  vanish  away."    This  passage,  after  being  put  through 
the  Warburtonian  mill,  comes  out  as  follows :   "  The  virtue 
of  charity  is  to  accompany  the  Christian  Church  through 
all  its  stages  here  on  earth,  whereas  the  gifts  of  prophecy, 
of  strange  tongues,  of  supernatural  knowledge,  are  only 
transitory  graces,  bestowea  upon  the  Church  during  its  in- 
firm and  infant  state,  to  manifest  its  divine  birth  and  to  sup- 
S\Ti  it  a<niinst  the  delusions  of  the  powers  of  darkness." 
e  explains  the  statement  that  "  when  that  which  is  perfect 
shall  come,  then  that  which  is  in  part  shall  be  done  away  " 
in  the  same  spirit;  perfection,  it  appears,  being  attained 
when  the  apostolic  age  had  ceased ;  and  he  thus  has  the 
pleasure  of  administering  a  smart  blow  at  passing  at  one 
additional  enemy,  the  unlucky  Church  of  Rome,  in  whose 
pretences,  he  observes,  "  the  blunder  seems  to  be  as  glaring 
as  the  imposture."     On  such  grounds  the  man  who  held 
that  the  whole  Jewish  history  was  one  continued  miracle 
for  many  centuries,  and  who  was  willinor  to  believe  in  the 
absurdities  of  Arise  Evans,  denounces  Wesley  for  his  folly 
and  impiety  in  believing  that  God  doubtless  interfered  in 
the  eighteenth  century  as  he  had  done  in  the  first.    It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  better  explanation  of  the  influence  of 
Wesley  than  in  the  contrast  thus  exhibited  between  the  man 
▼ho  really  believed  that  his  creed  represented  an  active  and 
hyin^  power,  and  the  man  who  thought  that  the  same  power 
had  len  the  world  to  itself  for  many  hundred  years,  inas- 
much as  good  kings  now  supplied  by  patronage  the  zeal 
which  was  formerly  produced  by  miracles. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary,  in  conclusion,  to  touch  upon  War- 
burton's  merits  as  a  reasoner.     Of  speculative  power  he  had 
absolutely  none,  though  as  a  mere  verbal  logician  he  shows 
unusual  symptoms  of  genuine  vigor.     His  method  of  argu- 
ment is  precisely  that  of  the  pettifogging  lawyer,  who  holds 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  contradict  every  statement  and  every 
inference  put  forward  by  his  opponent  on  the  chance  that 
he  m^  be  somewhere  successful.    He  takes  the  argument, 
cuts  ft  up  into  sections,  and  undertakes  to  refute  every 
particular  section,  and  to  show  that  even  if  true  they  would 
lead  to  a  difierent  conclusion.     Yet,  with  all  this  apparatus 
of  demonstration,  we  generally  feel  that  even  where  ne  wins 
Mi  apparent  victory  it  is  merely  verbal,  and  fails  to  touch 
the  real  point  at  issue.    It  was,  for  example,  a  favorite  ar- 
gument of  the   deists  that  the   Christian    commentators 
evaded  the  difficulty  of  fitting  prophecies  to  events  by  the 
device  of  a  double  sense  or  by  some  allegorical  mode  of 
interpretation.    Warburton  elaborately  proves  that  allegory 
is  at  times  permissible,  and  that  signs  are  a  legitimate  mode 
of  speech,  and  then  boasts  of  having  upset  the  fundamental 
Msumption  of  his  antagonists.     Of  course,  he  has  not  really 
come  in  sio^ht  of  the  question.    Not  unfrequently  he  mis- 
i^resents  his  opponents  in  the  most  outrageous  manner. 
It  18  constantly  evident,  for  example,  on  the  very  face  of  his 
own  statements,  that  he  is  perverting  Wesley's  meaning, 
tod  Wesley  has  no  difficulty  in  triumphing  over  the  mis- 
rtatements.     A  single  instance,  taken  from  another  part  of 
^  writings,  will  be  sufficient.     Hume,  he  says,  confesses 
**that  there  are  popular  religions  in  which  it  is  expressly 
declared  that  nothing  but  morality  can  gain  the  divine  far 
▼or."    Hume's  words  are:    "K  we  should  suppose,  what 
|»«per  happens,  that  a  popular  religion  were  found  in  which 
It  was  confessedly  declared  that  nothing  but  morality  could 
pin  divine  favor."     After  such  a  specimen  of  what  it  is 
moderate  to  call  misrepresentations,  one's  faith  in  Warbur- 
g's candor  vanishes  with  considerable  rapidity.     Probably 
he  had  glanced  at  the  passage  too  hastily  to  observe  the 
qualifying  cUuse. 


Tet,  in  spite  of  all  his  unfairness,  his  coarseness,  his  para- 
doxes, and  the  perverse  audacity  of  his  whole  writings,  I 
feel  a  sneaking  affection  for  some  of  Warburton's  produc- 
tions. He  lays  about  him  with  such  vigor  ;  he  tumoles  out 
his  miscellaneous  reading  with  such  apparent  fulness  of 
mind ;  he  ventures  so  galmntly  into  the  breach  to  meet  any 
and  eveiT  assailant ;  that,  though  one  knows  him  to  be  as 
empty  of  sound  judgment  as  he  is  blustering  in  claiming 
infallibility,  he  excites  a  kind  of  queer  attraction.  The 
Divine  Legation  is  often  intolerably  pompous,  and  often 
lengthened  beyond  the  endurance  of  human  patience  ;  even 
his  biographer,  Mr.  Watson,  admits  that  nobody,  except 
Hurd,  ever  got  through  his  examination  of  Bolingbroke's 
philosophy;  and,  though  stimulated  by  this  challenge,  I 
nave  done  my  best  to  be  the  second  explorer  of  that  un- 
known desert,  I  must  confess  to  having  stopped  midway. 
Yet,  by  judicious  skipping,  tliis  big  book  is  more  endurable 
than  most  works  of  theological  controversy ;  not  for  its  gen- 
uine merits,  for  probably  it  advances  no  new  proposition 
which  is  at  once  new  and  true ;  but  from  the  variety  of  its 
contents  and  the  courage  of  its  ino^enious  blundcrinc;.  It 
may  be  studied  with  some  profit  by  the  lovers  of  eccentric 
productions  of  the  human  intellect,  by  those  who  would  see 
an  unintentional  caricature  of  the  tendencies  of  the  age. 
And  in  this  last  respect,  a  few  concluding  remarks  may  oe 
permitted,  in  the  bnefest  possible  compass. 

The  great  end  of  the  English  writers  who  took  part  in 
the  deistical  controversy,  was  to  form  a  body  of  religious 
doctrine  independent  of  those  disputes  between  Catholics 
and  Protestant  sects  which  had  wearied  the  world  in  the 
preceding  century.  It  was  thought  possible  to  extract  a 
kind  of  essence  of  Christianity,  something  like  that  which 
appears  to  be  floating  before  the  minds  of  people  who  argue 
aoout  denominational  education,  and  the  modern  gospel 
which  seems  to  be  revealed  in  the  Pickwick  Papers.  The 
deists  proposed  to  construct  such  a  scheme  without  the  help 
of  revelation.  The  divines  maintained  that  revelation  was 
essential.  The  difficulty  was  to  show  in  what  respect  the 
religion  of  nature,  whose  existence  was  assumed,  and  whose 
tenets  were  supposed  to  be  discovered  by  some  simple  h 
priori  reasonings,  was  to  be  distinguished  firom  revealed 
religion.  Was  the  belief  in  a  future  life,  for  example,  de- 
monstrable by  unassisted  reason,  or  was  the  aid  of  revelation 
necessary  ?  and  were  the  sanctions  of  natural  religion  suffi- 
cient without  the  belief  in  heaven  and  hell  supported  by 
the  authority  of  the  Bible  ?  Warburton  attempted  toprove 
that  the  existence  of  a  revelation  was  necessary  to  aflord  a 
solid  support  to  morality  ;  that  it  ditFered  essentially  from 
natural  religion,  not  as  inculcating  difierent  doctrines,  but 
as  providing  new  sanctions  and  involving  a  system  of  divine 
legislation ;  and  that  the  evidence  of  a  supernatural  super- 
intendence of  the  world  was  sufficient  to  convince  a  reason- 
able man  thjit  religion  was  thoroughly  natural  in  its  teach- 
ings, and  that  the  interference  of  an  Almighty  Sovereign 
was  proved  by  the  miracles  which  he  had  wrought.  But 
then  he  was  quite  convinced  that  the  Deity  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  interfering  actively  at  present.  The  rational  spirit' 
was  too  strong  to  admit  of  any  modern  miracles  being  seri- 
ously adduced,  except  by  ignorant  Methodists.  He  could, 
however,  detect  such  an  interference  at  a  sufficient  distance 
of  time  not  to  come  into  awkward  collision  with  the  preju- 
dices of  the  day.  His  total  absence  of  any  true  historical 
spirit  made  it  easy  for  him  to  accept  the  belief  that  the 
people  described  in  the  Bible  lived  under  totally  different 
conditions  from  any  which  prevail  at  present.  It  is  only  in 
this  generation  that  we  are  beginninoj  to  hear  without 
offence  that  Abraham  was  an  Arab  sheikh,  or,  in  fact,  that 
the  Jews  were  really  human  beings  and  not  mere  characters 
in  a  book.  A  distance  of  eighteen  centuries  was  enough  to 
soften  any  contrast  with  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature.  And 
his  unlucxy  disposition  to  paradox  prepared  him  to  set  up 
the  grotesque  scheme,  which  we  have  been  engaged  in  con-' 
sidering,  however  artificial  and  preposterous  it  might  ap- 
pear to  be.  In  so  unreal  a  world  as  that  which  existed  m 
the  pre-Christian  period,  he  found  ample  scope  for  any 
quantity  of  miracles,  and  for  a  Deity  who  earned  out  the 
principles  of  paternal  government  into  the  minutest  details. 
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And  such  a  plan  allowed  him  to  reconcile  a  complete  disbe- 
lief in  any  modern  exhibitions  of  divine  agency  with  the 
wildest  conception  of  its  former  intensity.  As  the  old  geol- 
ogists believed  in  the  most  violent  catastrophes  at  a  suffi- 
cient distance  of  time,  Warburton  would  believe  in  a  God 
who  had  formerly  been  an  active  personal  despot,  and  had 
now  subsided  into  a  great,  orderly,  constitutional  Kincr,  who 
had  once  influenced  men  by  miracles,  and  now  by  Church 
preferment.  The  particular  scheme  which  he  adopted  was 
more  preposterous  and  unreal  than  that  of  any  of  his  con- 
temporaries ;  but  the  whole  evidential  school  were  ready  to 
accept  a  compromise  between  the  rationalist  and  the  ortho- 
dox principles,  conceived  in  the  same  spirit.  They  took 
the  Biblical  narrative  for  the  scene  of  all  tne  wondrous  facts 
of  their  belief,  and  left  the  modern  world  to  the  sanctuary 
of  the  critical  faculty.  Now  that  the  domain  of  historical 
criticism  has  extended  further,  the  plan  is  impossible,  and 
professors  of  the  progressive  kind  endeavor  to  accommodate 
Christianity  to  the  demand  of  critics  after  a  different  fash- 
ion. They  admit  the  authority  of  history,  and  do  not  even 
hold  that  all  other  relijrions  than  their  own  were  necessarily 
impostures.  How  far  they  will  be  successful  remains  to  be 
seen.  Meanwhile  Warburton  marks  the  extreme  point 
reached  by  his  school ;  and  perhaps  the  thought  which 
seems  most  probable  to  his  readers  is  that  it  is  hard  to  de- 
cide whetlier  the  advocates  or  the  opponents  of  Christianity 
in  that  age  did  most  injury  to  the  orthodox  faith.  Was  the 
enmity  of  Voltaire,  or  the  friendship  of  Warburton,  the 
most  damaging  ? 


WON  AND    LOST. 

**  Thoae  that  will  not  when  they  may, 
When  they  will  they  shall  have  nay." 

A  GARDEN-PARTY  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  :  croquet 
and  strawberries  the  excuse ;  flirtation  and  matrimony  the 
object.  But  in  all  the  glory  of  a  June  sunlight,  the  bright 
river  glitterin^^as  it  runs  on  to  the  sea,  roses  flinging  their 
rich  perfume  on  the  air,  soft  music  blending  with  the  song 
of  birds,  the  excuse  and  the  object  are  sometimes  forgotten, 
and  a  delicious  sense  of  purposeless  idleness  and  inexplicar 
ble  enjoyment  alone  remains.  At  least  such  was  the  case 
with  Philip  Kerr,  captain  in  the  Royal  Rifles,  as,  leaning 
against  a  tree,  he  loosed  at  the  scene  around  him. 

What  to  him  was  the  remembrance  that  two  brothers 
stood  between  him  and  a  title  ?  What  the  apparently  cer- 
tain fact  that  his  father's  broad  woodlands  and  the  halls 
where  he  was  born  were  not  for  him  ?  That  his  only  home 
was  the  headquarters  of  his  regiment  in  a  garrison-town, 
or  the  dininn;-room  of  the  Racj  and  Famish  ?  It  was  noth- 
ing to  him  at  that  instant  that  his  pockets  were  empty,  and 
his  banking  account  overdrawn.  Had  he  not  irreproacha- 
ble lavender  kivls  on  his  hands,  and,  as  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  priceless  boots  on  his  aristocratically  small  feet? 
Above  all,  was  there  not  smiling  on  him,  between  her  turns 
at  croquet  the  only  unmarried  daughter  of  the  great  city 
firm  of  Richley,  Alpaca,  &  Co.  ?  Not  very  young,  and 
not  very  handsome,  to  be  sure,  but  then  there  was  a  dowry 
of  thirty  thousand  down,  and  seventy  thousand  to  come 
when  the  senior  partner  should  take  his  flight  to  a  better 
world,  and  that  surely  would  balance  thirty  years  of  age 
and  a  remarkably  plain  face. 

Besides,  she  was  well  inclined  to  regild  with  her  wealth 
some  wornout  coronet ;  or,  failing  that,  to  attach  herself  as 
a  branch  grafted  on  to  some  long-descended  family-tree, 
and  so  enter  "  society "  in  her  own  right,  as  fourteenth 
cousin  by  marria<re  to  a  peer  of  the  realm,  rather  than  be 
admitted  by  sufferance  of  dowagers  on  the  lookout  for 
heiresses. 

Whilst  awaiting  this  desirable  event,  she  kept  her  hand 
in  by  a  series  of  unlimited  and  sentimental  flirtations  with 
every  agreeable  and  intellectual  man  she  met  with;  for 
Theodosia  Richley  went  in  for  intellect,  —  high  art,  Broad- 
Church  notions,  and  women's  rights,  —  and  Philip  being 
particularly  agreeable  and  passably  intellectual,  and  above 


all,  the  third  son  of  a  Scoteh  baron,  Theodosia  had  selected 
him  as  her  present  aid&-de-camp  and  attache.  She  hid 
always  the  alternative,  in  all  cases  when  intellect  asserted 
its  superiority  and  became  too  troublesome,  of  referring  it  to 
the  senior  partner,  without  whose  consent,  as  she  plaintiTe- 
ly  remarked,  **•  I  should  but  inflict  on  yod  a  pennileas  wife, 
my  dearest  Henry,"  or  Robert,  or  whatever  might  be  tbe 
Cnristian  name  of  the  present  aspirant ;  and  this  reference 
generally  terminated  in  the  dismissal  of  the  a<rreeable  sad 
intellectual  being,  no  particular  reason  being  given,  and  the 
fair  Theodosia  gently  hoping,  "  That  though  things  were 
not  propitious,  still  friendship  need  not  be  broken.**  Thee 
by  way  of  consolation  would  arrive  anonymous  presents 
and  a  sentimental  correspondence  would  be  kept  up  with 
the  family ;  but  to  this  stage  Philip  had  not  yet  arri?ed. 

He  was  content  to  be  smiled  u}x>n,  to  disregard  the  wan* 
ings  of  wiser  men  than  himself,  and  drift  down  the  streani, 
careless  whether  it  stranded  him  on  the  sunny  shore  of  t 
home  paid  for  by  his  heiress-love,  or  dashed  him  on  the  W 
ren  rocks  of  foreign  service. 

There  were  just  two  or  three  things  that  Philip  conld  no* 
do.  With  all  his  many  fascinations,  his  perfect  mustache, 
his  talent  for  soothing  irate  tailors,  his  seat  on  horseback,  a&d 
his  step  in  the  valse,  he  could  not  be  angry  or  stem  with  a 
woman,  or  indeed  with  any  one.  He  could  not  take  a&j 
thing  deeply  to  heart,  he  could  not  fret  or  fume  as  to  what 
might  or  might  not  be  his  destiny ;  and  he  leaned  lazilj 
against  the  tree  and  thought  of  nothing. 

The  game  was  ended  at  last,  and  Miss  Richley  came  to- 
wards mm. 

"  I  am  very  tired,  Capt.  Kerr,"  she  remarked ;  "  and  the 
seats  here  are  all  in  the  sun." 

It  was  a  fair  challenge,  and  Philip  accepted  it  He  wa> 
an  habifu^ of  the  house,  and  he  knew  of  a  shady  walk;  he 
could  do  no  less  than  offer  his  arm  to  the  heiress,  and 
take  her  to  it.  And  there  they  sat,  the  sunlight  just  plaj- 
ing  through  the  branches,  and  the  river  rippling  by.  There 
was  a  certain  luxury  and  case  in  all  this  which  stmek 
Philip. 

A  vision  came  across  him  of  the  dull  garrison-town,  and 
the  troop-ship,  and  the  foreign  station  ;  and  then  the  con- 
trast :  a  home  in  England,  hunting  and  shooting,  London  m 
the  season,  and  the  moors  in  August ;  and  the  thought  shot 
across  him,  "  One  word,  and  this  may  be  mine."  Then  canae 
a  flittino;  thought  of  a  fair  younjj  face,  with  its  rosebod 
blushes  and  its  trusting  look.  He  put  it  away  as  too  costly 
a  bargain,  and  turned  to  the  woman  at  his  side. 

Now,  he  had  certainly  paiil  great  attention  to  Mis#  Rich- 
ley.  They  had  been  much  thrown  together,  and  prudent 
relatives  had  implored  him  not  to  neglect  so  golden  an  oppta^ 
tunity,  and  here  it  was  at  once.  He  had  but  to  speak,  and 
dare  his  fate.  As  well  finish  the  matter  now.  Poor  little 
Louie  I  well,  no  doubt  she  would  find  a  better  fellow  than 
he  was ;  and  so  his  resolution  was  taken. 

Truth  to  tell,  Theodosia  was  expecting  an  offer  from  him 
every  moment.  It  was  no  new  position  to  her,  and  her  heart 
was  too  well  arranged  under  her  tightly-laced  silk  bodice  to 
indulge  in  fluttering.  She  has  gone  through  the  same  thing 
some  fifly-one  times  before;  yet  to-day  she  is  puziled; 
"  Philip  dear  "  is  the  handsomest  fellow  she  has  ever  seen, 
except  those  Italian  loves,  the  gwirdia  nobile,  and  they  are 
useless ;  and  then  his  father  is  a  baron,  who  married  a  Lady 
Alice  Somebody,  and  his  second  brother  is  a  clerOTia^ 
who  married  the  widow  of  a  dean,  who  was  the  daugnterof 
an  archbishop.  Yes,  dear  Philip  is  on  all  sides  so  well  «)n- 
nected;  yet  Theodosia  was  puzzled.  A  friend  had  only  that 
day  spoken  to  her  of  a  Scotch  baronet  who  desired  an  intro- 
duction, and  then  she  would  be  a  lady,  if  not  in  her  own 
right,  at  least  in  right  of  her  husband. 

Yet  the  friend  had  said  Sir  McGregor  M'Gregor  had  red 
hair,  splay  feet,  and  an  irritable  temper ;  and  dear  Philip  was 
so  good-looking,  and  with  such  a  sweet  disposition;  ^wh^ 
between  Philip's  charms  and  her  own  indecision,  she  listened 
when  he  spoke  of  his  "  devoted  love  "  with  a  pleased  smik, 
and  he  felt  that  the  day  was  won,  and  that  tney  were  en- 
gaged. 

No,  not  engaged. 
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She  was  too  gootl  a  daughter  for  that  —  not  engaged  till 
■he  had  spoken  to  her  dear  papa,  and  smoothed  the  way  for 
Fhilio  to  appeal  to  him  for  his  paternal  blessing.  Phil 
would  have  dispensed  with  the  blessins  if  the  settlements 
had  been  all  right  without  it,  but  he  had  no  choice ;  he  tried 
to  throw  a  lover-like  ardor  into  his  voice  as  he  said, "  Do  not 
keejp  me  too  long  in  the  agonies  of  suspense,  dearest  1 "  but 
he  fcit  a  certain  sense  of  relief  in  the  fact  that,  not  being 
formally  accepted,  he  could  not  be  expected  to  imprint  a  kiss 
on  his  fair  one's  cheek.  There  was  not  much  of  a  rosebud 
blush,  and  a  good  deal  of  poudre  de  riz  there,  and  it  looked 
dusty,  to  say  the  least. 

Miss  Richlev  had  a  strict  sense  of  propriety,  or  rather  a 
desire  to  avoid  its  bein^  known  to  the  'world  at  large  how 
tar  matters  had  gone  in  any  little  affair  of  this  kind,  there- 
fore Phil  was  not  called  upon  for  any  display  of  devotion ; 
and  when  he  put  his  heiress  in  the  carriage  which  was  to 
convey  her  back  to  the  mansion  in  Marqms  Square,  where 
the  family  resided  during  the  season,  the  farewell  on  either 
side  was  so  studiously  courteous  and  commonplace,  that  the 
actttest  of  chaperones  could  not  have  detected  any  thing 
particular. 

Phil  chartered  a  hansom,  lighted  a  cigar,  and  drove  back 
to  London,  pondering  on  his  present  position,  and  wonder^ 
ing  lazily  how  it  would  all  turn  out ;  out  as  he  dismissed  his 
vehicle  at  the  club  door,  a  woman  offered  him  roses  for  sale. 
He  stopped,  and  a  shade  came  over  his  handsome  insouciant 
face  as  he  gave  her  a  sixpence  and  took  a  pale  tea-rose  from 
her  stock. 

**  I  wish  I  was  a  rich  man  for  your  sake,  darling,"  was  the 
tfaooght  that  flashed  across  his  mind ;  but  the  Rosebud  to 
whom  that  thou'zht  was  dedicated  was  far  away  across  the 
seas ;  and  Phil  dismissed  the  passing  cloud,  and  went  up  the 
steps  humming  a  gay  air. 

Next  morning,  however,  his  courage  slightly  failed  him, 
when  he  went  to  his  necessary  interview  wiUi  the  senior 
partner.  If  he  did  not  succeed,  he  would  probably  have 
the  pleasure  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  the  Commission- 
ers in  Bankruptcy,  and  if  he  did  —  but  the  life  that  such 
success  entailed  offered  a  prospect  not  too  agreeable  to  the 
well-born,  thoroughbred  Philip  Kerr. 

Apparently,  the  visions  of  the  night  had  not  presented 
the  Scotch  baronet,  red  hair,  splay  feet  and  all,  in  too  de- 
lightful a  view  to  Miss  Theodosia  Richley ;  "  Besides,"  as 
she  mentally  observed,  "  after  all,  dearest  Philip  was  an 
Uonorable."  So,  dressed  in  a  most  elaborate  morning  cos- 
tume, all  white  furbelows  and  blue  ribbon,  she  welcomed 
the  handsome  rifleman  with  one  of  her  most  fascinating  smiles. 
Mr.  Richley,  though  only  a  shop-keeper,  was  at  heart  a 
tine  gentleman ;  his  daughter's  welfare  and  happiness  were 
bis  first  consideration.  ' 

"  Let  her  future  husband,"  he  often  said,  "  be  a  gentle- 
man, and,  above  all,  a  good  man,  and  I'll  find  the  money 
fi>r  a  house  and  home,  such  as  she  has  always  been  accus- 
tomed to." 

Under  these  circumstances,  Phil's  honest  acknowledge- 
ment that  he  had  nothing  to  offer  in  the  way  of  settlement 
was  no  bar  to  his  prospects.  His  handsome  face,  his  kindly, 
genial  manner,  won  Mr.  Richley's  heart,  and  the  acute  old 
tradesman  read  his  character  truly.  If  he  had  no  very 
strong  points  about  it,  at  least  he  had  no  very  weak  ones. 
His  virtues  and  vices  were  all  of  the  negative  order,  except 
that  he  possessed  a  splendid  temper. 

The  paternal  consent  and  blessing  were  soon  given ;  and 
then  appeared  on  the  scene  Mrs.  Richley,  who,  duly 
primpted  by  her  daughter,  added  her  blessing  and  con- 
gratulations, till  Phil  felt  he  could  do  no  less  than  kiss  his 
bride-elect,  in  a  most  calm  and  decorous  way,  in  full  view 
(as  was  proper)  of  her  loving  parents. 

Moreover,  he  was  invited  to  take  up  his  abode  there  for 
the  remaining  fortnight  of  his  leave ;  and  in  a  good  or  evil 
hour,  as  it  may  seem  to  each  individual  reader,  he  accepted. 
The  luxurious  establishment  in  Marquis  Square  suited  not 
t'ttiy  Phil's  notions  of  comfort  better  than  his  three-floor 
^^fidpoom  and  his  club  dinner,  but  also  the  state  of  his 
lockets.  Room8,and  dinner  were  gratis  in  Marquis  Square ; 
^t  was  a  great  point.     All  went  well  for  a  few  days,  till 


the  arrival  of  some  country  cousins,  who,  beino;  newly  mar- 
ried, expected  to  see  every  couple  of  lovers  as  demonstrative 
as  they  were  themselves.  Phd  did  not  do  enough  kissing 
to  please  them;  he  did  not  squeeze  his  fair  one's  hand  in 
comers ;  and  he  made  himseli  generally  agreeable  without 
seeking  perpetual  tete-h-tetes  with  hh  Jiancee, 

"  My  dear  Theodosia,"  observed  Mrs.  Russell  one  evening, 
on  their  return  from  the  opera,  whither  Phil  had  escorted 
them,  "  I  suppose  it  is  not  the  fashion ;  but  really,  now,  if 
my  William  in  our  courting  days  had  not  put  his  arm 
round  my  waist  as  we  drove  in  a  carriage,  and  in  the  dark, 
too,  I  should  have  been  seriously  uneasy." 

Another  time  it  was,  "  Dearest,  how  very  odd  that  Capt. 
Kerr  never  seems  to  care  to  be  alone  with  you.  My  Wil- 
liam could  not  bear  a  third  person  in  the  room  1 " 

Theodosia  might  have  aisregarded  this,  but  her  own 
sense  told  her  that  Phil  was  not  a  devoted  lover ;  and 
though  the  congratulations  of  the  Kerr  family  had  been 
most  enthusiastic,  though  they  had  mentally  adopted 
Theodosia  and  her  thirty  thousand  as  a  daughter  and  sister, 
dear  to  their  aristocratic  hearts,  yet  there  were  sundry  out- 
lying members  who  preserved  the  rijjht  to  opinions  of  their 
own,  and  would  have  preferred  Phil's  bride  being  consid- 
erably younger  and  very  much  prettier,  even  if  her  pockets 
were  not  so  well  lined. 

Now  this  heresy  against  the  right  divine  of  gold  Theo- 
dosia secretly  resented,  and  again  she  had  visions  of  the 
baronet,  and  thought  that  "  Lady  M'Gregor  "  sounded  quite 
as  well  as,  or  better  than,  the  "  Hon.  Mrs.  Kerr."  In  short, 
having  landed  her  fish,  Theodosia  was  getting  weary  of  it. 

The  pleasure  to  her  was  in  the  catching,  not  the  keeping, 
and  Phil  was  far  too  secure  and  careless  to  please  her. 

Courteous  and  gentlemanly  he  could  not  fail  to  be,  but 
he  was  no  actor.  He  could  not  assume  a  virtue  he  had  not ; 
and  he  could  not  look  impassioned,  and  he  could  not  speak 
poetically,  when  he  was  feeling  peculiarly  cool  and  indiffer- 
ent. 

So  the  time  went  on,  till,  on  the  morning  that  he  was  to 
leave,  it  was  Mrs.,  not  Miss  Richley,  who  greeted  him  on 
his  entrance  to  the  library. 

"  It  is  a  very  painful  task,  Capt.  Kerr,  that  is  imposed 
upon  me,  but  I  have  no  resource,"  were  her  opening  words. 
"I  cannot  control  my  daughter's  feelings ;  indeed  in  this 
instance  I  quite  coincide  in  them  ;  so  does  her  father.  We 
all  feel  that  there  does  not  exist  between  you  the  love 
which  alone  can  render  marriage  a  state  of  blessing,  and  it 
is  better  at  once  to  end  tliis  hastily-formed  engagement." 

Phil  stared,  but  said  nothing. 

Mrs.  Richley,  having  applied  a  filmy  pocket-handkerchief 
to  her  eyes,  went  on,  — 

"  Do  not  answer  me,  Capt.  Kerr  "  (Phil,  by  the  way,  had 
not  attempted  it)  ;  "  this  decision  is  final ;  yet,  as  an  inter- 
view with  my  daughter  would  be  very  painful  to  her,  and 
useless  to  yourself,  I  must  beg  you  will  at  once  leave  the 
house  without  urging  it." 

AVhat  could  Ail  say  ?  A  certain  sense  of  relief,  too, 
flashed  over  his  mind.  He  simply  bowed,  expressed  his 
thanks  for  the  hospitality  and  kindness  he  had  received, 
his  regret  at  the  sudden  and,  he  must  observe,  unexplained 
termination  of  his  engagement,  and  requested  that  a  cab 
might  be  called  to  transport  himself  and  his  portmanteau  to 
the  club. 

So  ended  Phil's  dream  of  an  heiress.  Yet  that  heartless 
young  man  was  actually  heard  to  whistle  "  A  te  o  cara  I " 
as  he  drove  away  from  Marquis  Square ;  and  Mrs.  Richley 
would  have  felt  herself  more  than  ever  justified  had  she 
read  his  thoughts :  "  Free,  even  if  a  beggar.  Rosebud,  I 
may  think  of  you  lovingly  now." 

Phil  did  not  lament  when  he  found  next  morning  that 
sudden  orders  had  come  for  the  regiment  to  sail  for  Canad^ 

One  week  later  and  he  was  on  board  the  troop-ship  as  it 
steamed  down  the  Mersey,  and  the  band  struck  up  "  The 
Girl  I  left  Behind  Me."  A  dear  sweet  face  seemed  to  hover 
before  him  with  bright  soft  eyes,  not  cast  up  and  down 
and  sideways  like  Theodosia's  pale  gray  orbs,  but  yet  which 
spoke  of  a  badiful  affection  as  pure  and  true  as  ever 
throbbed  in  the  heart  of  a  gently-born  English  maiden. 
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Yes,  the  hackneyed  old  tune  carried  his  thoughts  away 
to  a  bygone  time  and  a  southern  land,  and  Fhil  Kerr  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  was,  as  he  himself  would  have 
expressed  it,  "  a  brute,"  and  that  he  had  been  "  a  bi^  fool." 

Fhil  was  the  only  patient  passenger  on  board;  for, 
strange  to  say,  he  had  begun  to  think,  and  seriously,  too. 
Perhaps  the  bracing  sea  air  affected  his  very  easy-going 
ideas  on  many  subjects ;  perhaps  it  was  that  ne  had  noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  smoke,  play  wnist,  and  think ;  but  certain 
it  IS,  that  the  gallant,  self-satisfied,  and  careless  Fhil  began 
to  think  his  honorable  self  but  doubtfully  worthy  of  t^at 
true  love. 

It  might  be,  too,  that  the  last  month  had  shown  him 
more  of  his  better  nature  than  he  ever  knew  before ;  that 
love  was  as  necessair  to  his  happiness  as  sold ;  and  that 
a  future  yet  lay  before  him,  far  holier  and  truer  than  a 
wealthy  marriage  could  give.  Phil  Kerr  was  a  changed 
and  better  man. 

A  year  has  passed  before  we  s^  him  again,  and  now  it 
is  in  the  capital  of  the  world  —  Rome ;  a  scdon  in  the  Hotel 
Costanzi,  a  scent  of  orange-blossoms,  and  a  lady  and  gentle- 
man breaking  the  seals  of  their  English  letters — -Philip 
and  his  bride  the  Rosebud. 

A  sad  and  fatal  boat-accident  had  ended  the  lives  of  his 
two  elder  brothers,  his  father  had  died  of  a  broken 
heart  for  the  loss  of  "  his  bonny  boys,"  and  Philip  Lord 
Kerr  had  resigned  his  commission  and  hastened  to  Flor- 
ence,  where  Rosie  Amherst  lived  with  her  brave  old  sol- 
dier-father and  her  gentle  mother. 

He  wooed  and  won  the  Rosebud  of  his  dreams,  and  there 
was  no  complaint  this  time  of  a  want  of  lover-like  ardor ; 
and  now  they  sat  side  by  side,  in  an  attitude  good  Mrs. 
Russell  would  have  highly  approved  of,  reading  their  letters. 

"  By  Jove  1 "  exclaimed  Phil,  "  Rosie,  look  here.  You 
know  I  told  you  that  I  was  always  getting  anonymous  pres- 
ents after  that  foolish  affair  was  broken  off — you  Know 
what  affair,  don't  you,  dear  ?  " 

Fhil  here  twisted  his  mustache,  afler  the  fashion  of  em- 
barrassed Englishmen  in  general  who  possess  such  an  ap- 
pendage. 

"  I  know  all  about  it.  You  were  a  very  naughty  boy  to 
think  of  selling  yourself  for  gold.  I  only  wonder  you  did 
not  go  behind  the  counter  to  qualify  yourself  for  a  junior 
partner  —  Richlev,  Alpaca,  Kerr,  &  Co.  1  How  very  dis- 
tinguished it  would  have  sounded  I " 

Rosie  met  her  justly-merited  punishment  for  this  bit  of 
sarcasm,  and  a  reconciliation  having  been  established, 
which  included  sundry  pulls  of  Phil's  chestnut  locks,  that 
much-tried  individual  continued :  — 

"  Well,  then.  Rosebud,  afler  that  sad  accident,  I  had  a 
letter  from  old  Mrs.  Richley,  askin<;  me  to  stay  there  when 
I  returned  to  England.  I  came  ofiso  hurriedly  that  I  never 
answered ;  and  then  you  see  I  started  for  Florence." 

"  I  know  all  about  thoUy*  replied  Rosie,  nodding  her  head 
h  la  Burleigh. 

"  Now,  you  see,  pet,"  Phil  went  on,  "  the  paragraph  in 
the  Times  and  Morning  Post  cannot  be  published  in  Eng- 
land till  to-day ;  but  it  is  more  than  a  fortnight  since  I 
wrote  to  my  ajrent,  giving  him  mv  address  here,  and  he  has 
forwarded  the  letter.     Read  it,  Rosie,  will  you  ?  " 

Rosie  took  the  letter.  The  perfume  of  patchouli  clung 
about  it  yet,  and  the  monogram  was  gorgeous  in  green  anu 
mauve  and  gold.  An  irresistible  smile  broke  over  her 
bright  young  face  as  she  read  it. 

"  My  dear  Philip,  —  or  rather,  I  suppose  I  must  forget 
the  past  and  call  you  Lord  Kerr,  —  I  do  indeed  congratu- 
late you  on  your  new  honors,  and  they  could  fall  to  no  one 
more  worthily.  Your  extended  views  of  life,  your  liberal 
ideas  on  every  point,  render  you  peculiarly  fitted  to  hold  a 
high  place  in  this  age  of  progress. 

"  My  father  too  has  met  with  unexampled  success  since 
we  parted,  and  nearly  doubled  his  fortune.  But  what  is 
wealth  to  me  ?  It  is  intellect  I  look  for,  and  that  I  found 
in  you. 

"  Afker  you  lefl,  I  refused  Sir  M'Gregor  M'Gregor.  lie 
ad   persevered  for  some  mouths,  but  in  vain.    Could  I 


bury  myself  in  that  Highland  castle,  with  his  dreadfid  sis- 
ters (three  confirmed  spinsters),  and  his  dogs  and  horses  ? 
No.  Though  he  offered  magnificent  settlements,  what 
were  they  to  me  ?  Nothing  to  what  my  father  could  have 
given  me,  less  than  nothing  compared  with  one  memory  of 
Sbe  past  I  You  know  me.  I  could  not  live  without  intel- 
lectual society  —  intellectual  and  devoid  of  bigotry ;  a  so- 
ciety in  which  you  would  shine.  It  was  my  parents  that 
parted  us ;  I  yielded  to  their  will.  Forgive  me,  and  at 
least  let  us  be  friends,  even  if  we  are  never  to  be  more  than 
friends  to  each  other.  Write  to  me  that  you  are  well  and 
happy.  Ah,  would  that  your  happiness  still  depended  upon 
me  I  It  would  be  the  Hourly  stuay  of  your  devoted 

"  Theodosia." 

Rosie  fairly  laughed  aloud. 

"  Poor  old  thing  !  "  she  said  ;  "  what  a  queer  jumble  of 
strongmindedness  and  sentimentality  !  But,  Phil,  you  nerer 
loved  her  ?  " 

"Never,  darling,  never;  and  I  should  have  given  the 
same  answer  — *'  Much  obliged,  but  otherwise  disposed  of" 
—  even  if  tliis  precious  epistle  had  not  come  too  late.  She 
would  have  bought  me  with  gold;  little  sorceress  j^ou 
bought  me  with  smiles  and  blushes  and  priceless  love. 
Heaven  be  praised  for  that  Scotch  baronet,  for  I  reaUy  be- 
lieve he  came  to  the  rescue  just  in  time ;  and  thanks  to 
him,  I  have  lost  an  heiress  and  won  a  rosebud.'* 
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*•  CvpreaR  and  ivy,  wild  and  wall-flower  ctowh. 
Matted  and  massed  together,  hillocks  heapfMl 
On  what  were  charaber»,  arch-crushed  columns  strewn 
In  frngnients,  choked-up  vaults,  and  frescooa  ntc^ped 
In  Kubterranean  damps,  where  the  owl  peeped, 
Deemini;  it  midnight  :  templei).  baths,  or  hiUlsi  ? 
Pronounce  who  can,  for  all  that  Learning  reaped 
From  her  research  hath  been,  that  these  are  wails.** 

"  Far  and  wide 
Temple  and  tower  went  down,  nor  left  a  aite : 
Chaos  of  ruinis,  who  ftliall  trace  the  void 
OVr  the  dim  fragment,  cast  a  lunar  liglit. 
And  say, '  Uero  was  or  i«,'  where  all  is  doubly  night  ?^' 

These  beautiful  lines  tndy  and  forcibly  describe  the 
problem  which  has  baf&ed  the  antiquarian  at  Rome;  bat 
they  describe  almost  the  opposite  of  what  has  been  the  diffi- 
culty in  Jerusalem.  In  Rome  the  abundance,  in  Jerusalem 
the  absence  of  ruins,  might  be  taken  as  a  brief  stating  of 
what  exercised  the  explorer  in  each  city.  In  the  one  he 
was  asked,  "  Of  what  buildings  are  these  ruins  the  onlj 
visible  remains  ?  Which  of  the  ancient  historic  structures 
stood  here  ?  "  In  the  other,  nothing  remains,  stone,  or 
column,  or  arch.     Can  you  tell  where  any  thing  was  ? 

In  Jerusalem  the  very  contour  of  the  ground  has  van- 
ished. Valleys  that  had  been,  are  no  more,  and  the  hills 
have  lost  their  shape.  In  literal  fact,  if  the  "  Holy  City  " 
is  to  put  on  her  "  oeautiful  garments,"  and  be  as  she  was 
when  "the  joy  of  the  whole  earth,"  she  must  arise  and 
"  shake  herself  from  the  dust."  It  is  only  in  the  dust  we 
can  find  her  now.  What  meets  the  eye  firom  "the  hills 
that  stand  round  about "  is  not  Jerusalem  :  she  lies  buried 
beneath ;  and  those  "  white  walls,"  which  from  far  catch 
the  traveller's  eye,  are  her  sepulchre. 

The  present  city  occupies  the  original  site,  elevated 
between  2420  and  2650  reet  above  the  Mediterranean,  on 
the  southern  extremity  of  a  plateau  enclosed  by  two  raTiDes 
—  Kedi'on  on  the  east  and  Flinnon  on  the  west.  Both 
ravines  at  the  first  are  mere  depressions  in  the  ffround; 
but  as  they  reach  their  point  of  junction  at  Bir  Evuhp  « 
deep  well  on  the  north  side  of  the  city,  they  sink  verj'  rap- 
idly, until  they  are  670  feet  below  their  original  starting- 
point. 

Another  ravine,  the  Tyropaean,  divides  the  plateau  into 
two  parts,  the  western  forming  Mount  Zion,  and  the  eastr 
ern,  120  feet  lower,  forming  Mount  Moriah-  On  the  latter 
is  the  sacred  enclosure  called  by  the  Moslems,  Ilaram-es^ 
Sberif,  "the  noble  sanctuary."  It  is  nearly  rectangular, 
and  is  formed  by  massive  walls  of  greater  or  lesser  altitude, 
built  fix)m  the  'surrounding  valleys  to  within  about  thirty 
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feet  of  the  height  of  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  then,  the 
intervening  space  being  filled  up  by  arches  and  debris,  a 
level  stirface  is  obtained  in  length  north  and  south  1500 
feet,  and  900  feet  east  and  west  in  breadth.  It  is  orna- 
mented with  cypress  and  olive,  and  at  its  southern  end  is 
the  Mosque  El-Aksa  and  another  pile  of  buildings,  while 
its  central  portion  is  occupied  by  a  raised  platform,  from 
which  rises  the  beautiful  edifice  commonly  known  as  the 
Mosque  of  Omar.  This  place  is  considered  by  the  Moslems 
Kcond  only  to  Mecca  as  regards  sanctity,  and  the  Mosque 
second  only  to  Cordova  as  regards  beauty  of  architecture. 

Somewhere,  undoubtedly,  in  this  Haram  area  was  the 
ancient  temple  of  Jehovah,  which  Solomon  built,  which 
Zerubbabel  rebuilt,  and  which,  magnificently  renewed  and 
adorned  by  Herod,  ^  the  Desire  of  all  nations  '*'  had  filled 
with  glory ;  but  not  a  stone  remains  to  tell  us  where ;  and 
the  controversy  as  to  its  exact  position  has  been  one  of  the 
mo8t  hopeless. 

Without  entering  at  all  into  the  vexed  question  as  to 
whether  the  Temple  courts  were  conterminous  with  the 
Haram-es-Sherif,  as  some  maintain,  or  were  the  northern 
portion  or  the  southern  portion  of  it ;  or  were  in  the  centre, 
or  at  the  north-west  angle,  or  at  the  south-west  angle,  all 
which  situations  have  their  advocates,  determined  in  hot 
fight  to  maintain  the  honorable  distinction  of  their  client, 
we  purpose,  with  such  lucid  brevity  as  we  may  attain,  to 
simply  state  what  fresh  inibrmation  has  been  elicited  firom 
**  the  dust "  and  "  the  stones  "  of  Jerusalem. 

On  15th  February,  1867,  Capt.  Warren,  with  a  few 
assistants,  and  a  store  of  necessary  tools  and  instruments, 
arrived  at  Jaffa.  Safely  got  to  land,  the  boxes  containing 
the  theodolites,  sextants.  Ice.,  were  on  the  point  of  being 
confiscated  by  the  custom-house  authorities  as  warlike  stores ; 
but  their  peaceful  nature  bein^  vouched  for  by  the  vice- 
consul,  the  party  got  under  weigh,  and  though  their  mules 
were  on  several  occasions  blown  over  by  a  hurricane  which 
prevailed,  they  reached  Jerusalem  without  loss,  except  of 
time. 

A  vizierial  letter  had  been  sought  from  Constantinople 
authorizing  the  work,  and  pending  its  arrival  permission 
was  given  to  dig  outside  the  sanctuary.  Obstructions  were, 
however,  soon  put  in  their  way,  the  military  Pacha  assert- 
ing that  the  Haram  wall,  alongside  which  they  sank  their 
fint  shaft,  would  be  shaken  by  their  operations.  On  Capt. 
Warren  visiting  him,  to  assure  him  of  the  groundless- 
ness of  his  fears,  he  vouchsafed  full  information  as  to  every 
part  of  the  noble  sanctuary,  his  knowledge  being  apparently 
more  exact,  as  it  certainly  was  more  wonderful,  when  it 
touched  upon  subterranean  matters.  The  sacred  rock,  the 
Sakhra,  he  stated,  lay  on  the  top  leaves  of  a  palm-tree,  from 
the  roots  of  which  sprang  all  the  rivers  of  the  earth.  How 
needless,  when  all  information  was  thus  freely  and  accu- 
rately supplied,  to  go  digging  and  poking  to  seek  it  so 
laboriously  1  and  what  but  injury  to  the  country,  if  not  to 
mankind  at  large,  could  resiut  from  an  inquisitive  Frank 
meddling  with  such  ingenious  waterwork  arrangements  ? 

The  vizierial  letter  at  length  arrived,  and  ordered  all 
possible  facilities  to  be  given  for  digging  and  inspecting 
places,  after  satisfying  the  owners;  but,  unfortunately, 
added, "  with  the  exception  of  the  Noble  Sanctuary,  and 
the  various  Moslem  and  Christian  shrines."  This  excep- 
tion, 80  worded,  was  more  than  sufiicient  to  afford  Turkish 
officials  means  to  carry  out  the  obstructive  traditions  of 
their  brethren,  and  practise  their  fondly-cherished  rights  of 
demaadinv  backsheesh. 

Capt.  Warren  had  recoursed  to  the  following  plan  to 
orert'ome  the  persistent  attempt  at  hindrance :  The 
Pacha  had  forbidden  any  mining  witliin  forty  feet  of  the 
sanctuary  wall,  thinking,  m  his  innocence,  that  he  thereby 
effectually  secured  it  against  desecrating  curiosity.  A  shaft 
was  sunk  manifestly  outside  of  the  prescribed  bounds.  No 
one  could  object ;  the  undertaking  was  strictly  legal,  even 
Jn  the  eyes  of  the  effendL  But  this  shaft,  in  its  doings 
above-around  and  underground,  was  not  consistent,  as  is  too 
much  the  way  with  men  and  things  in  general.  When  well 
out  of  sight,  it  strayed  by  a  lone;  gallery  beneath  the  sup- 
^dce,  until  at  last  it  reached  the  massive  stones  of  the 


Haram  wall.  Capt.  Warren's  purpose  was,  aft«r  exam- 
ining, to  send  the  account  of  his  investigation  home,  and 
have  it  published  and  forwarded  to  Constantinople ;  and  if 
further  obstructed,  to  plead  that  his  having  been  already  at 
the  wall  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Porte,  had  established 
the  custom ;  and  custom  rules  every  thing  in  Turkland. 
However,  sooner  than  he  expected,  circumstances  afforded 
him  an  opportunity,  of  whicn  he  skilfully  availed  himself, 
of  gaining  a  respite  from  his  troubles. 

In  consequence  of  the  over-officiousness  of  subordinates, 
the  Pacha  was  forced  into  a  comer,  and  compelled  to  with- 
draw from  active  opposition. 

The  workmen  had  been  ordered  off  by  some  Mdiers ; 
and  while  Capt.  Warren  was  engaged  laying  a  complaint 
before  his  Excellency,  Serg.  Birtles,  his  right-hand  in 
every  thing,  was  imprisoned.  When  a  cavass  came  to  re- 
move the  men,  he  refused  to  have  them  interfered  with, 
and  was  then  arrested  himself;  and,  in  spite  of  his  protest, 
led  in  triumph  to  the  town-major,  who,  seeing  what  an 
error  had  been  committed,  endeavored  to  persuade  him  to 
depart  immediately.  This  he  refused  to  do,  though  the 
Pacha  himself  sent  for  him,  and  entreated  him  to  resume 
his  liberty,   . 

Meantime,  there  was  going  on  a  spirited  conflict  between 
his  Excellency  and  Capt.  Warren,  who  demanded  a  written 
declaration  that  the  arres^  had  been  made  without  his 
authority.  The  Pacha  tri^  to  shake  off  his  antagonist 
first  by  a  cold  reception,  then  by  browbeating  the  witnesses 
brought  forward,  and  again  by  the  extreme  of  hospitality ; 
but  all  to  no  purpose:  he  had  to  yield  and  promise  the 
letter.  Serg.  Birtles,  by  refusing  to  go  until  Capt.  War- 
ren's arrival,  enabled  him  to  win  the  victory,  ana  by  the 
discomfiture  of  his  highness,  to  secure  non-interruption,  for 
a  season  at  least,  from  that  quarter.  Still,  however,  at- 
tempts were  made  to  extract  backsheesh,  by  tampering 
with  the  workmen,  by  complaints  that  the  mining  opera- 
tion interfered  with  Mahometan  tombs,  and  that  the  snafts 
were  dangerous  to  wayfarers.  Damages  were  laid  for  in- 
jury to  a  house,  though  it  was  clearly  demonstrated,  by  an 
eminent  French  architect,  that  the  rents  were  not  caused 
by  the  excavations ;  and  Capt.  Warren  had  much  annoy- 
ance and  difficulty  in  trying  to  settle  the  matter,  as  even 
the  Pacha  threw  in  his  in£ience  in  favor  of  the  unjust 
claim.  Extortion  and  obstruction  seem  to  be  the  motto  of 
Turkish  officials,  in  the  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest 
stations.  However,  firmness  and  tact  won  the  day  for  the 
exploring  party,  except  where  restrictions  were  made  by 
the  royal  firman. 

The  work  of  excavation  was  one  of  no  ordinary  difficulty 
and  danger,  as  it  had, to  be  carried  on  through  Jthe  debris 
accumulated  by  the  many  desolations  of  the  ancient  city, 
which  had  been  poured  into  the  surrounding  valleys.  In 
sov^e  places  the  soil,  impregnated  with  poisonous  matter, 
made  every  scratch  on  the  hands  turn  into  a  festering  sore. 
Stone  clippings,  cubical  or  nearly  hemispherical,  were  found 
sometimes  in  layers  of  twenty  feet  depth,  without  a  single 
particle  of  earth ;  and  this  shingle,  when  touched,  would 
dash  like  a  cataract  through  the  opening,  and  fill  up  the 
galleries  so  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  proceed.  Large 
blocks,  too,  from  ruined  or  crumbling  walls,  were  liable,  at 
every  stroke  of  the  hammer,  to  descend  and  crush  the 
sheeting  planks  of  the  shaft.  Gunpowder  could  only  be 
used  when  away  from  all  buildings,  and  then  for  breaking 
up  masses  too  heavy  for  the  sledge.  The  Moslems  circu- 
lated a  strange  rumor,  to  the  effect  that  the  exploring  party 
were  depositing  little  balls  of  gunpowder  aroun<l  the  walfa 
of  the  sanctuary,  and  that  these  in  process  of  time  would 
arrive  at  the  dignity  of  barrels  of  the  same  material,  and 
then,  by  means  of  some  infernal  machine,  would  be  used 
by  the  perfidious  Frank  to  blow  up  the  building. 

Of  course  such  a  work  as  the  "  Exploration "  party 
carried  on  attracted  the  attention  of  visitors  to  Jerusalem, 
and  Capt.  Warren  gallantly  testifies  that  the  ladies  were 
undaunted  by  his  deepest  shafts,  by  vaults  where  rope- 
ladders  were  needed,  or  by  holes,  through  which  pushing 
was  the  only  method  of  advancement.  V  isitors  there  were 
who  saw  every  thing,  and  yet  saw  nothing  in  any  thing ; 
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who,  after  descending  a  hnndred-feet  shaft,  and  while 
gazing  at  foundations  buried  for  lon^  ages,  and  with  a  his- 
tory such  as  none  others  have,  womd  murmur  contemptur 
ously  at  being:  drasrfred  so  far  to  see  "  only  an  old  wall. 


"A  primrose  by  the  river's  brim, 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him  — 
And  it  was  nothing  more." 


The  giant  stone  that  has  borne  the  weight  of  mountain 
structures,  and  the  heavier  weight  of  centuries,  is  equalled 
in  some  fates  with  the  frail  bud  of  an  April  morning  I 
Visitors,  too,  came  who  would  enforce  a  gratuity  on  tne 
employes,  but  i*efuse  a  subscription  to  the  fund.  Others, 
however,  repaid  the  trouble  of  showing  the  results  of  the 
labor  by  becoming  thoroughly  interested  in  it,  and  after- 
wards aiding  it  by  zealous  advocacy  at  home. 

We  will  now  mention  some  particulars  of  the  work.  At 
the  western  wall  of  the  sanctuary,  Capt.  Wilson,  who,  in 
the  year  1864,  had  gone  out  to  make  an  ordnance  survey 
of  tierusalem,  discovered  a  large  arch,  the  span  of  which 
was  forty-two  feet,  and  its  width  forty-three  feet.  He  con- 
sidered it  to  be  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  magnificent 
remains  at  Jerusalem,  and  probably  of  the  same  age  as  the 
wall  at  the  Wailinj;  Place  ;  but  from  want  of  the  necessary 
mining  apparatus,  he  was  unable  to  make  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation. Capt.  Warren  being  better  provided,  accom- 
plished what  was  impossible  for  his  predecessor,  and  dis- 
covered a  scries  of  arches,  forming  a  viaduct  across  the 
Tyropaean  valley. 

Here  it  is  that  we  first  come  upon  the  great  defect  of 
Capt.  Warren's  otherwise  most  interesting  account,  viz., 
entering  into  detailed  descriptions,  which  can  only  weary 
and  bewilder  when  maps  and  plans  are  not  supplied.  There 
are  through  the  book  constant  references  to  places  as  shown 
on  the  Ordnance  Survey,  to  pencillings  sent  home,  to  plans 
at  the  Society's  rooms,  which  are  only  so  much  aggravation 
to  the  perplexed  reader.  In  the  account  of  the  vaults  at 
Wilson's  Arch,  we  follow  on  until  "  we  don't  know  where 
we  are,"  and  grope  about  as  much  confused  as  the  explorer 
would  have  been  had  his  licjhts  been  extinguished,  and  he  lefl 
to  make  his  survey  in  Cimmerian  darkness.  Vaults,  and 
arches,  and  doorways,  and  viaducts,  and  causeways,  are  so 
massed  together,  that  daylight  is  quite  excluded  from  the  nar- 
rative ;  leilhand  and  ri<;ht  hand  are  so  magically  handled  that 
we  know  not  one  from  the  other ;  pa8san;es  leading  to  ea«t 
and  west,  north  and  south,  twirl  you  round  until  the  giddy 
brain  cannot  tell  the  points  of  the  compass.  We  have  tried 
again  and  again  to  follow  the  description,  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pose, until  getting  into  a  secret  passage  we  emerge  thus  with 
effect:  "Having  traced  it  (the  secret  passage)  to  a  distance 
of  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet  from  the  sanctuary  wall, 
we  found  a  thin  wall  blocking  up  the  passage ;  we  broke 
through  it,  and  dropped  down  about  six  feet  into  a  continu- 
ation of  it,  stopped  up  by  a  wall  to  west,  but  opening  by  a 
door  to  south  ;  through  this  we  crept,  and  then  saw  light, 
and  getting  through  into  another  chamber  to  south,  we  found 
ourselves  in  a  donkey  stable,  the  owner  of  which  happened 
to  be  there,  and  he,  on  seeing  us  grimed  with  dirt,  rushed 
out,  swearing  he  was  followed  by  gins  I  " 

While  the  work  was  going  on  at  Wilson's  Arch,  it  was 
found  advisable  to  construct  a  pit,  sunk  some  six  feet  in  one 
of  the  dark  vaults,  to  act  as  a  mouse-trap  to  catch  certain 
meddling  effendi%  if  they  persisted  in  visiting  the  workmen 
engaged  in  clearing  out  the  passages.  However,  the  report 
of  what  was  prepared  lor  them  had  such  deterring  power 
that  the  capabilities  of  the  trap  were  not  put  to  the  proof. 

Capt.  Warren  does  not  assign  this  arch  to  so  early  a 
date  as  its  discoverer,  as  he  only  places  it  in  the  fifth  or 
sixth  century.  But  the  Haram  wall,  wherever  exposed  in 
this  excavation,  was  found  evidently  to  be  in  situ.  There 
are  in  it  here  twenty  courses  of  drafted  stones,  averaging 
three  feet  eight  inches  to  four  feet  in  height,  and  making 
in  all  seventy-five  feet  six  inches  above  the  rock.  It  is 
probably  one  of  the  oldest  portions  of  the  sanctuary  now 
existing,  and  may  have  formed  part  of  the  original  en- 
closure-wall of  the  Temple,  in  accordance  with  Jewish 
tradition. 


Robinson's  Arch,  which  is  the  name  given  to  what  seemed 
to  be  the  remains  of  an  ancient  arch  projecting  from  the  wert 
wall,  not  far  fix)m  the  south-west  angle  of  the  sanctuary,  hai 
been  a  subject  of  controversy  as  to  whether  there  ever  wa» 
a  further  prosecution  of  the  work  than  now  appean. 
Capt.  Warren  determined  to  set  the  matter  at  rest  by 
excavating  in  search  of  the  other  pier.  Beginning  some 
distance  m>m  and  opposite  to  the  arch,  he  sank  shaf^  at 
intervals  across  the  valley,  until  at  fifty-four  feet  from  the 
wall  he  found  the  object  of  his  search  in  fine  drafted  stone 
resting  in  situ  on  the  rock,  and  forming  part  of  the  western 
pier  of  Robinson's  Arch.  The  pier  was  found  to  be  fifty- 
one  feet  six  inches  long  and  twelve  feet  two  inches  thick; 
two  of  its  courses  on  tne  western  side,  and  three  on  the 
eastern,  remained  in  situ,  the  stones  bein^  precisely  similar 
to  those  in  the  wall  at  die  south-west  angle  of  the  sanctuary. 
The  span  of  the  arch  was  forty-one  feet  six  inches. 

Stretching  from  the  base  of  the  pier  to  the  sanctuary  wall 
is  a  pavement,  and  working  along  it  they  found  the  fallen 
voussoirs  of  the  viaduct,  wnich  crossed  the  valley  by  thii 
arch. 

A  few  feet  above  the  pavement,  a  low  passage  was  found 
leading  direct  to  the  wall.  It  was  full  of  mud,  and  could 
only  be  cleared  out  by  the  men  crawling  on  their  knees, 
ana  at  times  the  air  was  so  bad  that  candles  would  not 
bum,  and  they  had  to  work  in  the  dark  at  the  head  of  the 
gallery.  They  were  eventually '  stopped  by  shingle  pouring 
in  without  ceasing ;  but  they  were  repaid  for  their  trouble 
by  having  discovered  that  the  Haram  wall  extends  un- 
broken from  the  south-west  angle  up  to  the  Prophet's  Gate, 
a  distance  of  about  three  hundred  feet  To  the  height  of 
the  pavement  it  is  built  of  rough-faced  stones ;  the  faces 
of  those  above  it  are  smooth. 

Sinking  through  this  pavement,  on  which  lay  the  fallen 
voussoirs  of  Robinson's  Arch,  they  reached,  through  twenty- 
three  feet  of  debris  and  old  masonry,  the  rock,  and  on  it 
found  two  voussoirs  of  a  more  ancient  arch,  which  in  their 
fall  had  broken  in  the  roof  of  a  rock-cut  canal.  This  canal 
runs  some  distance  to  the  south,  but  following  it  to  the 
north,  they  made  the  very  material  discovery  that  it  leads 
to  a  circular  pool  hewn  in  the  rock,  of  which  only  half  can 
be  seen,  as  it  is  cut  through  by  the  foundations  of  the 
sanctuary  wall.  Evidence  was  thus  obtained  of  there  ha?- 
ing  been  structures  more  ancient  than  the  present  wall  and 
the  viaduct,  of  which  Robinson's  Arch  is  tte  only  remnant 
visible  above-ground. 

We  turn  now  to  the  southern  wall  of  the  sanctuary.  It 
is  nine  hundred  and  twenty-two  feet  in  length,  and  it 
divided  into  three  nearly  equal  portions,  by  the  Double  or 
Huldah  Gate  to  the  west,  and  the  Triple  Gate  to  the  east 
After  examination  in  nine  separate  places,  Capt,  Warren 
considers  the  whole  to  *be  in  situ,  but  the  western  third  to 
be  less  ancient  than  the  rest.  His  reasons  for  assigninga 
later  date  to  it  are  the  following.  We  have  mentioned  m 
evidence  of  more  ancient  structures  at  Robinson's  Arch, 
and  also  die  character  of  the  wall,  the  stones  composing  it 
being  rough-faced  beneath  and  smootli-faced  above  the 
pavement.  This  pavement  and  similar  building  in  the  waJl, 
18  found  to  extend  round  the  south-west  corner  and  all 
along  to  the  Double  Gate ;  while  at  the  south-east  angle  the 
wall  springs  fh)m  the  rock  and  has  its  stones  nicely  worked 
from  the  foundations.  There  is,  also,  a  very  remark^ 
course  of  stones,  the  height  of  which  averages  from  five  feel 
ten  inches  to  six  feet  one  inch,  extending  more  or  less  con- 
tinuously from  the  south-east  angle  (where  the  corner-ston^ 
the  largest  yet  known,  weighs  one  hundred  tons)  to  i^ 
Double  Gate,  but  is  not  found  to  west  of  that  point.  The 
largest  stone  at  present  known  is  found  at  the  south-west 
corner,  but  its  bed  is  four  feet  above  the  great  course. 

Further,  the  walls  of  the  south-west  angle  firom  the 
Prophet's  Gate  on  the  west,  and  the  Double  Gate  on  m 
south  —  that  is,  for  nearly  three  hundred  feet  on  either 
side  —  are  different  in  construction  from  the  portions  of 
wall  they  adjoin,  beina  less  carefully  built,  as  well  as  beine 
formed  of  stones  roughly  faced  up  to  a  certain  height,  as  tf 
they  had  been  sunk  underground  in  debris  accumulated 
over  the  ruins  of  more  ancient  buildings.     And  lastly,  at  a 
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point  ninety  feet  on  the  south  side  of  this  angle,  the  Haram 
wall,  which  is  here  eighty-five  feet  below  the  surface,  and 
built  of  stones  so  marvellously  fitted  together  that  the  joints 
are  scarcely  discernible,  cuts  through  (as  the  west  wall  the 
rock-cut  pool  mentioned  above)  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct 
running  along  the  lowest  part  of  the  Tyropoean  Valley. 

In  the  excavations  of  the  east  wall  of  the  sanctuary,  letters 
in  red  paint,  some  five  inches  long,  were  discovered,  appar- 
ently quarry  marks,  and  if  so,  proving  that  the  stones  nad 
been  dressed  before  being  brought  to  the  ground.  Then 
**  marks  of  King  Solomon,"  excited  great  interest  among 
the  inhabitants  and  visitors  to  Jerusalem.  The  Facha  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  see  them  himself,  but  ordered  a  party 
of  effendis  to  report  upon  them. 

dapt.  Warren,  hearing  of  the  matter,  and  knowing  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  feave  such  gentlemen  to  their  own 
will,  took  care  to  be  at  the  spot  on  their  arrival,  and  drew 
firom  them  an  admission  that  they  had  come  by  his 
Excellency's  order.  A  judicious  administration  of  descents, 
gradually  increasing  in  length,  diminished  the  number  of 
mspectors  to  one,  a  renegade  Greek,  who  persevered 
through  shame  of  failing  under  the  ordeal.  The  last  and 
longest  shaft  was  at  the  south-east  angle,  where  the  base- 
ment courses  were  shown  to  him  as  belonging  to  the  Ha- 
ram wall.  He  tliought  it  was  a  jest,  and  reported  that  a 
wall  of  Solomon  had  been  found  in  fix>nt  of,  and  quite  dis- 
tinct firom,  the  Haram.  The  paint-marks  were  also  shown 
him,  but  being  too  ordinary-looking  characters  to  have  at- 
tained such  notoriety,  he  took  this  as  a  jest  also,  and  quietly 
with  his  thumb  deprived  a  Q  of  its  tail,  and  transfigured  it 
into  a  commonplace  O.  Capt.  Warren,  horrified  at 
such  Vandalism,  tumbled  him  over,  and  he,  satisfied  with 
his  experiences,  begged  to  return  to  the  surface. 

Hie  inspection  was  over,  but  effendis  could  not  be  trusts 
ed  to  report  truthfully,  so  Uiat  a  dragoman  had  to  be  de- 
spatched to  confront  them  in  thb  Facha's  presence,  and 
thus  the  matter  was  brought  to  a  favorable  issue,  and  the 
explorations  were  allowed  to  proceed. 

Further  researches  along  the  east  wall  were  rendered 
difficult,  in  consequence  of  the  western  tombs  which  lie 
close  to  it.  '^  The  same  people  who  see  no  harm  in  the 
destruction  of  them  while  quarrying,  in  using  them  as  sta- 
bles, and  in  building^ the  tombstones  into  their  houses,  think 
it  desecration  for  a  Frank  in  any  way  to  examine  these  in- 
teresting relics." 

The  nearest  point  available  was  143  feet  distant  fi*om  the 
wall,  aud  at  that  distance  a  shaft  was  sunk  opposite  the 
Golden  Gate,  and  a  gallery  run  towards  the  south  side ; 
but  it  had  to  be  discontinued,  as  the  shingle  came  rushing  in 
80  suddenly  as  to  bury  some  of  the  tools  and  filled  it  up,  ren- 
dering further  work  impossible.  It  was  found  that  the 
miners  could  not  be  kept  in  such  dangerous  places-  except 
at  intervals,  since  their  nerves  became  so  unstrung  as  to 
render  necessary  a  resort  to  safer  labor  for  a  few  days. 

Of  the  explorations  at  the  north-east  angle  the  material 
results  appear  to  be  that  the  wall  is  discovered  of  a  difier- 
ent  construction  from  that  at  the  other  angles  of  the  sanc- 
tuary. At  the  angle  it  rises  upward  unbroken,  and  forms 
part  of  the  so-called  Tower  of  Antonia,  and  beyond  die 
anvle  it  continues  without  any  break  as  the  city  walL  A 
▼aUey  was  fgund  to  run  under  this  corner  and  to  emerge 
from  beneath  the  east  wall  at  58  feet  from  the  north-east 
angle,  the  debiis  at  this  point  being  125  feet  deep.  The 
boUom  of  the  valley  is  165  feet  below  the  Sakhra;  the  wall 
of  the  sanctuary  is  150  feet  in  height  at  this  point. 

An  important  discovery  seems  to  have  been  made  in  the 
^laram  area.  Heavy  rains  did  for  the  explorers  what  the 
rojal  finnan  had  prevented  them  doing  for  themselves,  by 
eaosing  the  ground  to  give  way  and  thereby  making  an 
openmg  at  the  northern  edge  of  the  platform.  The  open- 
^%  had  been  filled  up,  but  Capt.  Warren's  experienced  eye 
detected  a  deficiency  in  the  work,  and  coming  early  next 
P^orning  he  was  not  disappointed  in  his  expectation  of  find- 
mg  the  cavity  again  in  existence.  By  it  he  got  admittance 
to  a  souterrain  running  east  and  west.  It  consists  of  an 
^hed  passage  18  feet  in  span,  with  bays  to  the  south,  12 
teet  by  17  feet.    The  southern  side  of  these  bays  is  scarped 


rock,  and  on  it  the  wall  supporting  the  northern  edge  of 
the  mosque  platform  is  built.  The  arches  appear  to  be  Sar- 
acenic. On  the  northern  side  of  the  vault  tne  rock  could 
not  be  discovered.  The  souterrain  was  explored  for  about 
70  feet,  and  it  seems  to  limit  the  space  which  was  occupied 
by  the  sacred  courts.  "  It  is  suggested  that  the  northern 
edge  of  the  platform  is  the  northern  front  of  King  Herod's 
Temple." 

Having  thus  finished  our  brief  detail  of  the  excavations, 
it  is  exp^ent  to  see  what  conclusion  is  deduced  firom  the 
results  obtained,  —  what  is  the  net  increase  in  materials  for 
determining  the  ancient  temple  site. 

It  has  been  observed  that  two  points  were  especially 
under  investigation,  —  the  present  walls,  and  the  lie  of  the 
rock  about  it.  The  walls  being  covered  to  such  a  height 
with  accumulations  of  debris,  their  age  could  only  be  ascer- 
tained by  mining.  Capt.  Warren  has  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  a  portion  of  the  western  wall  —  that  between 
Wilson's  Arcn  and  the  Prophet's  Gate  —  was  the  work  of 
Solomon,  or  of  the  kings  of  Judah.  The  south-west  angle, 
for  about  300  feet  on  either  side,  he  assigns  to  Herod ;  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  south  wall,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  east,  he  considers  to  be  Solomon's,  and  the  rest  of 
the  east  wall  up  to  the  north-east  angle,  he  sets  down  as 
the  old  wall  of  the  kings  of  Judah. 

What  made  it  appear  of  such  consequence  to  discover 
the  lie  of  the  rock  in  and  around  the  Haram  area  was,  that 
the  sanctuary  being  an  artificial  plateau  constructed  on  the 
ridge  of  the  mountain,  it  was  hoped  that  the  knowledge  of 
the  natural  conformation  of  the  ground  would  afibrd  some 
guidance  to  the  true  site  of  the  temple. 

The  ridge  of  the  mountain  was  found  to  run  nearly  in  a 
straight  line  firom  the  north-west  angle  to  a  point  in  the 
south  wall  300  feet  firom  the  south-east  angle,  the  sides 
sloping  down  so  steeply  that  the  rock  near  uie  north-east 
angle  is  162  feet,  at  tne  south-east  angle  163  feet,  and  at 
the  south-west  angle  150  feet  below  the  sacred  rock. 

Now  Capt.  Warren  argues  that  it  is  incredible  that  the 
Temple  should  have  been  placed  '^  in  a  hole,  or  even  along 
the  sides  of  the  hill,  or  anywhere  except  on  the  ridge. 
And  this  argument  would  no  doubt  be  conclusive  if  there 
were  no  artificial  plateau,  or  if  it  had  been  an  afler  con- 
struction —  in  that  case  there  would  have  been  an  evident 
propriety,  if  not  necessity,  for  building  the  sacred  edifice 
on  the  ridge  of  the  mountain.  But  if  by  massive  walls 
raised  from  the  valleys  on  either  side  a  level  space  were 
obtained,  it  would  surely  then  be  optional,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, on  what  portion  of  it  the  building  should  be  situated. 

The  most  important  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  great  prob- 
lem seems  to  be  derivable  from  the  discovery  of  the  valley 
under  the  northern  part  of  the  Haram.  In  Josephus's  ac- 
count of  Pompey's  attack,  a  valley  is  spoken  of  as  being  on 
the  north  side  of  the  temple  courts,  and  the  same  is  alluded 
to  in  his  account  of  the  attack  of  Titus  when  describing 
Antonia.  The  discovery  of  this  valley  accordingly  proves 
that  the  present  Haram  area  extends  northwards  consider- 
ably furtner  than  the  ancient  courts. 

The  sanctuary,  as  we  have  stated,  is  1500  feet  fi*om  north 
to  south,  and  900  fix>m  east  to  west.  According  to  the 
view  now  propounded,  600  feet  of  length  on  the  northern 
side  is  cut  on  as  being  of  later  addition,  leaving  a  square  of 
900  feet,  of  which,  again,  800  feet  in  length  of  the  south 
end  is  cut  ofi*  as  having  formed  Solomon's  Palace  on  the 
east,  and  an  addition  by  Herod  on  the  west.  The  central 
remaining  part  of  the  Haram,  600  feet  in  length,  and 
stretching  across  900  feet  from  wall  to  wall,  is  given  as  the 
courts  of  Solomon's  Temple.        • 
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We  may  add,  as  a  confirmation  of  the  view  that  Solo- 
mon's courts  did  not  extend  beyond  the  northern  edge  of 
the  platform,  the  fact  that  none  of  the  ancient  rock-roofed 
tanks  are  iound  beyond  it  either. 

It  is  hardly  possible  that  any  real  advance  in  obtaining 
knowledge  to  decide  the  question  at  issue  will  be  made 
until  liberty  be  given  to  carry  on  the  excavations  in  the 
Haram  area,  and  the  obtaining  such  liberty  seems  but  a  re- 
mote prospect. 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  withhold  our  admiration  of  the 
courage  which  nerved  the  explorer  to  encounter  dangers 
truly  "  i '  the  deadly  unminent  breach,"  the  tact  which 
gained  its  point  successfully,  and  the  cheerful  ardor  that 
never  murmured  at  work  in  places  from  which  the  veriest 
mudlark  might  have  turned  away  disgusted.  AVhile  thinking 
the  present  volume  too  heavy  for  general  reading,  we  are  ot 
opinion  that  nothing  could  better  extend  an  interest  in  the 
labors,  and  increase  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the 
"  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,"  than  a  smaller  one,  present- 
ing the  genial,  dauntless  explorer,  and  the  main  results  of 
his  work^  to  the  public. 

We  cannot  look  upon  this  as  mere  antiquarian  research. 
As  it  catches  the  attention  of  the  world,  it  must  draw  out 
sympathy  for  the  people  who  still  hold  the  title-deeds  to 
tiie  land  and  the  city,  so  that  there  may  be  restored  to  them 
the  better  heritage,  to  which  also  they  have  an  indefeasible 
right  —  ^^  The  adoption  and  the  glory  and  the  t^ovenants 
.  .  .  and  the  promises." 
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When  hard-headed  Roger  North,  the  prudent  merchant, 
brother  of  the  brilliant  Lord  Keeper  Guilford,  came  home 
from  his  sell-imposed  exile  at  the  Grand  Turk's  capital, 
nothing  annoyed  or  surprised  him  more  than  did  the  im- 
portunity of  the  London  goldsmiths.  These  auriferous 
persons  followed  the  new-comer  about,  cap  in  hand,  bobbing 
their  smug  wigs  in  token  of  civic  courtesy,  and  begged 
pertinaciously  to  know  where  his  worship,  brother  to  Sir. 
Attorney-General,  kept  his  money.  The  sturdy  Turkey 
merchant  was  quite  disgusted  at  their  inquisitiveness. 
"  Confound  you  1 "  he  answered,  in  his  testy  way, "  where  on 
earth  should  I  keep  it,  except  in  my  own  house  ?  " 

The  truth  was,  that  during  the  score  of  years  or  so  that 
Roger  had  spent  at  Constantinople,  a  great  change,  social 
as  well  as  financial,  had  begun  to  dawn  upon  the  horizon  of 
English  life.  People,  as  commerce  expanded,  were  begin- 
ning to  realize  the  truth  that  there  is  not  enough  of  hard 
money  in  the  world  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  the  buyers 
and  sellers,  whose  name  is  legion.  We  cannot,  all  of  us, 
carry  our  penny  in  our  hand  when  we  go  to  buy  a  penny- 
worth. Sometimes,  no  doubt,  it  is  convenient  or  necessary 
to  provide  one's  self  with  the  actual  coin,  real  ringing  gold, 
clinking  silver,  or  resonant  copper;  but  in  general  it  is 
both  pleasanter  and  more  easy  to  give  an  order  on  the  till 
of  some  one  else ;  to  convey  the  right  to  a  thing,  rather  than 
the  thing  itself.  The  old  established  practice  which  Ma»- 
ter  North  remembered  was  at  least  entitled  to  the  praise  of 
simplicity.  Every  well-to-do  merchant  had  his  stout  oaken 
cofler  or  his  heavy  iron  safe,  and  to  the  security  of  this 

grimitive  savings-bank  he  committed  the  earnings  of  a 
fetime.  There  is  something  almost  Arcadian  in  this  mode 
of  investment.  To  lock  up  one's  gold  broad  pieces  and 
silver  ingots,  one's  double  joes,  and  Spanish  pistoles,  and 
French  crowns,  and  to  keep  this  mass  of  idle  specie  until 
the  chance  of  a  good  bargain  turned  up,  is  precisely  what 
would  suggest  itself  to  the  mind  of  an  unimaginative  man, 
in  love  with  the  wary  proverb,  "  Safe  bind,  safe  find." 

There  were  inconveniences  in  the  old  hoarding  system. 
It  was  not  only  that  thieves  might  break  in  and  steal.  There 
was  comparatively  little  risk  of  that  in  a  solid  mercantile 
mansion,  barred,  bolted,  and  watched,  nor  were  the  burglars 
of  the  period  by  any  means  equal  to  the  accomplished 
artists  of  our  own  time,  with  their  plough-diamonds,  and 
gunpowder,  and  drills  of  hardened  steeL     But  kings,  until 


a  comparatively  late  epoch,  had  an  ugly  knack  of  asking 
for  benevolences,  aufl  loans,  and  subsidies*  —  the  mild  names 
of  which  did  but  gild  the  bitter  pill  of  a  requisitioa  per- 
emptory as  that  of  a  modern  army  in  war-time  — and  now 
could  the  owner  of  a  well-lined  money-chest  hope  to  escape 
the  pressure  of  these  royal  borrowings  and  beggings? 
And  then,  a  long  delay  might  occur  before  a  finesh  (diaoee 
of  snapping  up  a  wainload  of  wool,  or  a  dozen  butts  of 
canary,  or  a  fineight  of  Holland  napery,  came  in  the  trader^i 
way.  The  heap  of  inert  treasure  must  often  have  been  u 
provoking  a  sight  to  a  bustling  alderman  as  is  to  a  liveiy- 
stable  keeper  mat  of  a  row  of  unemploycKi  horses,  "*  eating 
their  heads  pfif"  in  th^  stable.  It  was  troublesome,  too,  to 
pay  or  to  receive  payment  when  the  parties  to  the  transac- 
tion had  to  be  attended  by  brawny  porters  with  sacks 
wherein  to  carry  bullion,  when  scales  and  weights  wen:  in 
constant  request,  and  there  was  wrangling  over  hghc  coin, 
and  squabbling  over  clipped  coin,  and  two  stout  apprentices 
were  in  waiting,  cudgel  in  hand,  to  escort  their  ma^r  and 
his  money-bags  through  the  cutr-purses  and  brawling  bullies 
who  beset  tlie  dangerous  streets. 

One  solid  reason  for  hoarding  money  during  the  long 
continuance  of  the  elastic  period  which  we  call  uie  Middle 
Ages,  consisted  in  the  great  difficulty  of  finding  a  con- 
venient investment.  The  very  idea  of  investing  ciipitai, 
familiar  enou^  to  the  richer  citizens  of  both  republican 
and  imperial  Rome,  had  been  forgotten.  Capital  itscll  was 
not  recognized  as  the  financial  Proteus  which  we  now  know 
it  to  be  capable  of  assuming  all  shapes,  and  of  spurring  on 
every  kind  of  industry.  Indeed,  the  mediaeval  spirit  ^^ 
hostile  to  its  very  existence.  People  were  supposeil  to  live 
upon  their  incomes,  not  to  save  tnem.  Whatever  surplos 
remained,  it  was  thought  that  a  good  man  would  give  to 
the  poor,  or  to  a  convent  in  want  of  repairs,  or  to  a  chnrch 
that  needed  a  tresh  chancel  or  a  peal  of  bells.  A  very 
thrifty  person  might  bury  a  crock  of  coin  here  and  there, 
but  the  practice  was  not  commendable.  As  for  the  money- 
market,  it  was  anathema.  There  were  usury  laws,  the 
principle  of  which  was  founded  on  the  Mosaic  prohibition 
to  exact  interest  for  a  loan,  and  strong  discredit  attached  to 
those  who  availed  themselves  of  the  legislators'  reluctant 
toleration.  The  first  lenders  of  money  in  mediaeval 
Christendom  were,  of  course,  Jews,  and  they  were  mainly 
a  sort  of  pawnbrokers,  taking  in  pledge  the  crown  jewels 
of  the  monarch,  the  ruby  carcanet  of  the  countess,  or  the 
silver  hanaps  and  gilt  apostle  spoons  of  his  worsliip  the 
knight.  Ihe  adventurous  capitalist  who  embarketi  his 
means  in  this  traffic  was  hooted  by  the  street  boys,  envied 
by  the  poor,  and  despised  by  the  rich.  Life  for  him  was 
full  of  jjerils.  On  any  hot  Aucjust  evening,  or  when  the 
cold  and  hunger  of  a  mediaeval  winter  had  made  the  halt- 
starved  mob  wolfiph  and  irritable,  a  sudden  cry  mijiht  be 
set  up  to  "rabble  the  Jews,"  and  then  came  sack  and 
plunder,  a  burning  house  and  a  scramble  for  booty,  and 
well  for  the  trembling  owner  if  he  and  his  family  i*i^»pe<l 
with  whole  bones  out  of  tlie  turmoiL  Nor  was  poor  Beuben 
quite  secure  trom  his  noblest  customers.  If  a  kiug  lite 
John  chose  to  take  out  his  teeth,  one  by  one,  until  he  ran- 
somed his  wretched  jaw  by  revealing  a  secret  hoard,  or  it  s 
baron  roasted  him  into  giving  a  receipt  for  a  debt  unpaid, 
nobody  seemed  to  be  very  sympathetic  with  the  sulierer. 
It  was  thought  a  sharp  way  of  doing  business,  a  practical 
joke  carried  rather  tar,  but  that  was  all. 

Presently  in  western  Europe  there  appeared  rivals  for 
the   profits   which,   in  spite  of  riots  and  confiscation,  the 
Jews  had  previously  monopolized.     The  substantial  burgh- 
of  Ypres  and  Bruges,  the  rich  traders  of  Venice  and 
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Genoa,  began  not  merely  to  put  out  their  hard  cash  at  in- 
terest, but  to  lend  it  with  the  confidence  of  men  who  were 
not  ashamed  of  the  transaction.  Indeed,  the  citizens  ot  the 
mighty  commercial  republics  of  middle-aged  Italy,  to  whom 
banking  wiis  a  famiUar  science,  when  in  London  and  V'Xt^ 
it  was  unknown,  were  strictly  following  in  the  steps  oi  dieir 
remote  forefathers.  From  a  very  early  date  in  Roman  his- 
tory the  patrician  houses  of  the  city  had  dist»overed  that 
money  might  be  dealt  in  as  easily,  and  with  perhaps  more 
lucrative  results,  than  any  other  commodity.      The  yeouian 
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whose  farm  could  not  be  tilled  without  a  joke  of  oxen  to  re- 
place those  dead  of  the  cattle  pest,  or  driyen  off  by  the 
Samnite  raiders,  went  to  Fabius  or  Claudius  for  a  loan.  Hie 
petty  stall-keeper  waited,  cap  in  hand,  in  the  vestibule,  while 
some  firiendly  fi^edman  or  humble  hanger-on  of  the  great 
family  went  in  to  arrange  for  an  advance  from  my  lord  the 
senator's  money-chest.  It  was  a  matter  of  course  that  yeo- 
man and  stall-keeper  should  pay  in  person  as  well  as  in  coin  for 
the  accommodation.  Henceforth  they  would  be  numbered 
among  the  clients  of  their  illustrious  creditor  "  boys  of  the 
belt,"  henchmen  and  retainers,  to  shout  and  fight  on  the 
Fabian  or  the  Claudian  side ;  to  be  a  body-guard  to  their 
patron  at  stormy  election  times,  and  to  bo  ready  to  back  his 
cause  with  tongue  and  cudgel  against  all  Rome.  If  they 
were  unpiinctual  with  their  interest,  there  were  ready  means 
of  foreclosure,  and  a  debtor  who  was  hopelessly  in  arrear 
went  shuddering  down,  he  and  his,  into  the  damp  dungeons 
helow  my  lord's  mansion,  there  to  suffer  from  cold  and  low 
diet,  and  perhaps  the  rack,  since  the  creditor  enforced  his 
own  jail  discipline,  and  laid  down  his  own  rules  for  the 
treatment  of  defaulters.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  under  the 
pressure  of  such  a  system  as  this,  combined  with  the  un- 
equal distribution  of  conquered  lands,  the  Roman  nobility 
became  so  strong  and  wealthy,  as  almost  to  defy  the  combi- 
nation i^ainst  them  of  people  and  emperor. 

It  is  obvious  that,  in  meaiaeval  times,  the  wheels  of  the 
triumphal  chariot  of  progress  were  sorely  clogged  and 
hampered  by  the  awkward  traditions  of  the  time.  It  was 
possible  to  be  very  rich  in  kind,  and  to  be  at  the  same  mo- 
ment ludicrously  ill  provided  with  coin.  The  healthy  and 
quick  flow  of  the  circulating  medium  in  these  latter  years  is 
apt  to  make  us  oblivious  or  impatient  of  the  troubles  of  our 
ancestors.  Silver  and  gold  did  not  then,  as  now,  go  like 
liie-blood  through  the  land,  answering  every  beat  of  the  fi- 
nancial pulse.  A  "  yeoman  of  Kent,  with  his  yearly  rent," 
has  a  wealthy  sound  as  we  hear  his  station  trolled  out  in  the 
Bong ;  but  though  fifty  hams  swung  in  tlie  wood-smoke  of 
his  capacious  chimney,  though  the  sheep  on  his  leas  were  to 
be  reckoned  by  hundreds,  and  fat  red  oxen  lowed  in  the 
wet  meadows  where  the  brook  ran  prattling  down,  even  the 
enviable  Kentish  yeoman  had  very  little  money  stowed  away 
in  the  blue  worsted  stocking  fast  locked  in  the  oaken  box. 
He  could  feed,  and  did  feed,  fifty  men  and  women,  and 
could  store  up  grain  and  wood  and  oak  timber,  but  his  deal- 
ings partook  more  of  the  nature  of  barter,  than  of  genuine 
buying  and  selling. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Jewish  laws,  and  those  of  Ma- 
homet's Koran,  have  forbidden  usury,  and  yet  that  the  prin- 
cipal money-lenders  and  money-dealers  of  five  centuries  ago 
were  Moors  and  Jews,  the  faithful  of  the  synagogue  and  the 
believers  who  left  their  slippers  in  the  porch  of  the  mosque. 
Spanish  Moslems  and  scattered  Israelites  furnished  funds 
for  the  wars  and  oageants  of  South  Europe,  as  Milan  and 
Florence  replenished  tlie  purse  of  the  magnificent  and  ex- 
pensive Edward  the  Third. 

Borrowed  money  was  a  costly  luxury  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
True,  there  were'  statutes  which  limited  the  interest,  but 
then  when  one  man  wants  money,  and  another  has  got  it, 
it  is  surely  easy  to  elude  the  letter  of  the  law.  To  be  nailed 
to  the  pillory,  to  have  one's  ears  clipped,  and  be  branded  by 
the  hangman,  were  disagreeable  consequences  of  an  advan- 
tageous bargain,  but  then  how  seldom  could  these  formida- 
hle  penalties  have  been  enforced  ?  It  was  for  everybody's 
benefit  that  things  should  go  on  smoothly.  High  profits 
J^ere  made,  in  the  days  of  old,  by  lending  money  in  pledge, 
but  to  the  present  hour  the  trade  has  continued  to  be  cold- 
ly regarded  by  the  outside  world.  Pawnbrokers  are  not 
popular.  A  money-lender  of  the  true  stamp  comes  into 
courts  of  justice  with  somewhat  of  Shy  lock's  ill  repute,  and 
*hen,  as  sometimes  occurs,  a  young  scamp  proves  too  clever 
ftj^en  for  the  trained  Cunning  of  the  man  of  ccnt-per-cent, 
the  world  laughs  indulgently,  as  when  some  astute  wizard 
of  the  dark  ages  cheated  the  foul  fiend.  The  man  who  bor- 
rows is  sure  of  more  sympathy  than  he  who  lends.  To  fore- 
close is  harsh.  Distraint  is  a  process  disagreeable  to  the 
lookers-on.  Still  more  was  this  the  case  a  few  centuries 
o*ck.    The  "  great  'oneyers,"  the  gold-compelling  exchan- 


gers in  whose  respectable  company  Sir  John  FalstaflT  vowed 
m  future  to  quaff  nis  decorous  flagons  of  sack,  were  thought 
to  earn  their  gains  after  a  fashion  that  was  intrinsically 
wicked,  and  men  shook  their  heads  as  the  usurer's  sumptur 
ous  ftmeral  went  by,  let  the  gray  friars  chant  their  loudest, 
and  the  tapers  flare  in  endless  line. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  a  good  deal  of  cash  was  bor- 
rowed on  the  security  of  land,  and  a  good  many  estates 
changed  hands.  Many  gentlemen  of  moderate  property 
were  dazzled  by  the  reports  as  to  El  Dorado,  and  either 
joined  companies  of  adventurers  eager  to  colonize  some  por- 
tion of  the  New  World,  or  fitted  out  ships  to  prey  upon 
Spanish  commerce.  These  semi-pvatical  enterprises  de- 
manded ready  money,  and  many  broad  acres  held  in  fee- 
simple,  with  many  a  gray  manor-house  nestling  among  its 
elms,  were  melted  down  in  the  crucible  whence  Hope  prom- 
ised to  extract  the  ingots  of  the  wonderful  Western  Indies. 
The  heavy  fines  and  crushing  assessments  imposed  by  Crom- 
well's major-generals  on  malignants,  compelled  numbers  of 
royalists  to  mortgage  estates  that  they  never  had  the  means 
to  redeem,  and  a  hurge  portion  of  the  soil  of  England  passed 
at  that  time  from  the  hands  of  its  former  proprietors.  Al- 
most simultaneously,  Britannia  herself  appearea  in  the  market 
as  a  borrower.  The  first  public  creditors  bad  very  little  idea  of 
their  own  position  with  respect  to  the  many-headed  debtor 
to  whom  they  lent  a  few  hundred  pounds  at  a  time.  TTiey 
trusted  the  worshipful  the' Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  or 
they  obliged  his  honor  the  Teller,  or  they  dropped  their  mite 
into  the  ever-ready  hand  of  the  Lord  High  Treasurer,  ex- 
actly as  they  would  have  offered  the  same  accommodation 
to  a  great  merchant,  whose  wool  has  not  yet  been  paid  for 
by  his  Grenoese  customers. 

The  theory  of  the  national  debt,  as  of  the  nation's  in- 
come and  its  outlay,  was  formerly  a  very  simple  one.  The 
king,  out  of  his  own  revenues,  was  supposed  to  keep  up  in 
time  of  peace  the  whole  machinery  of  government.  It  was 
for  him  to  pay  the  judges,  and  sucn  other  functionaries,  few, 
indeed,  as  were  directh^  dependent  on  the  crown,  to  provide 
for  the  civil  needs  of  the  country,  and  to  maintain  such  in- 
stitutions as  were  not  self-supporting.  As  these  costs  and 
charges  gradually  increased,  Parliament  had  to  vote  grants 
in  aid  of  the  royal  purse,  and  as  the  ministers  of  state,  like 
other  persons,  often  outran  the  constable,  a  little  friendly 
help  firom  London  citizens  was  frequently  required. 

Gradually,  as  the  nation  grew  richer  ana  more  restless, 
it  became  customary  to  lend  spare  cash  and  superfluous  sav- 
ings to  his  Majesty  Charles  H.  The  lenders  must  have 
well  understood  the  personal  character  of  this  unprincipled 
recipient  of  their  hard-earned  coin.  King  Cnarles,  as 
Macaulay  tells  us,  broke  faith  with  the  public  creditor,  but  he 
was  one  of  those  princes  whose  worst  deeds  are  gently  done. 
The  king,  as  king,  borrowed,  and  he  could  not  pay  the 
principal,  nor  was  the  interest  always  forthcoming.  There 
was  the  French  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  there  was  Nell 
Gjrwnn,  there  were  otlier  daughters  of  the  horseleech,  hust- 
ling and  struggling  with  importunate  courtiers  for  a  share 
of  me  royal  plunder.  "Whitehall  was  as  bare  of  reatly  money 
as  might  be  expected  from  a  palace  where  Barbara  Palmer 
and  Maria  Mancini  were  in  authority  over  a  weak  and  lav- 
ish monarch,  and  whence  the  king  could  draw  upon  the  ex- 
chequer as  a  country  gentleman  draws  upon  his  banker. 
But  there  was  corn  in  Egypt.  There  was  cash  in  England, 
and  the  newly-established  post-office  was  a  paying  concern, 
and  the  chimney  money  brought  in  its  solid  half^million 
with  a  certainty  equal  to  that  of  the  curses  with  which  cot- 
tagers pursued  those  who  gathered  it,  and  already  the  in- 
come of  England  began  to  show  the  strange  elasticity  which 
has  since  kept  her  head  above  water  through  long  wars  and 
fierce  domestic  discontent. 

Washington  Irving,  in  his  *'  Little  Britain,"  speaks  of  an 
English  optimist  who  never  failed  to  prove  that  the  public 
debt  with  which  his  country  was  burdened  was,  in  effect,  a 

freat  national  bulwark  and  blessing.  More  natural,  per- 
aps,  to  an  ill-regulated  mind  was  the  surprise  expressed  by 
the  Persian  ambassador  that  the  debt  should  endure  when 
the  unexampled  park  of  artillery  at  Woolwich  was  compe- 
tent, if  wisely  employed,  to  blow  liabilities   and   creditors 
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into  infinite  space.  But  really,  when  we  consider  ihe  con- 
Tenience  which  consols  afford  to  the  large  and  timid 
rentier  class,  to  nervous  old  eentlewomen,  quiet  widows, 
wary  trustees,  and  the  like,  it  almost  seems  as  if  supposinfj^ 
no  national  debt  to  exist  for  the  comfort  of  these  deserv- 
ing persons,  it  would  be  necessary  to  create  one. 

It  is  very  nice  and  pleasant  to  nave  within  one's  grasp  a 
certainty.  The  humblest  fund-holder,  who  puts  his  little 
all  into  the  Three-peiMients,  has  his  annual  pittance  better 
assured  to  him  than  had  the  longest-headed  capitalist  of  the 
Whittington  times.  Dividend-day  will  bring  to  him,  with 
machine-like  re^larity,  the  moderate  fruits  of  his  loan  to 
sea-encompassed  Albion.  In  the  meantime,  he  has  the 
importance  that  beseems  the  possessor  of  a  stake  in  the 
country,  and  is  the  fractional  proprietor  of  a  first  mortgage 
on  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  But  then  this  unimpeacn- 
able  security  is  attended  by  its  usual  shadow,  whose  name 
is  Low  Interpst.  Three  per  cent,  with  the  funds  at  over 
ninety,  is  but  poor  consideration  for  the  giving  up  of  all 
one's  substance. 

Capital  is,  indeed,  a  magic  wand,  that  can  do  nearly 
every  thin^,  but  which  it  needs  a  skilled  hand  to.  manipu- 
late. High  interest,  in  dazzling  raiment,  like  a  spangled 
harlequin,  walks  the  money-market  hand  in  hand  with  oad 
security.  Many  are  found,  not  unnaturally,  to  run  after  the 
glittering  impostor,  and  to  take  his  tinsel  and  paste  jewels 
tor  genuine  gold  and  gems.  There  are  several  South  Amer- 
ican republics,  certain  gold-mining  and  railway  companies, 
land  companies,  water  companies,  the  Great  Laputa  Joint 
Stock,  and  the  Golconda  Extension,  which  are  always  flash- 
ing their  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent  before  the  eyes  of  clergy- 
men with  some  pounds  and  more  olive  branches,  of  Sbe 
relicts  of  Indian  colonels,  and  of  the  general  public.  The 
temptation  is  cruelly  alluring.  Never  did  silvery  bait  twirl 
more  bewitehingly  before  a  basking  pike  than  does  the 
bribe  of  two  or  three  extra  hundreds  a  year  sparkle  before 
a  lady  of  contracted  income,  with  three  or  four  ambitious 
daughters,  and  a  brace  of  sons  whom  she  would  like  to  see 
transformed  into  a  bishop  and  a  major^eneral.  She  must, 
she  really  must,  as  she  declares  (with  the  full  consent  of  the 
chorus  of  daujjhters,  growing  old  at  DuUin^ton,  and  eager 
to  exhibit  their  charms  on  a  wider  stage),  sell  out  of  those 
stupid  Consols,  and  give  notice  to  leave  the  melancholy  red- 
brick house,  and  "  brighten  up  "  with  increased  means.  So 
she  closes  her  account  with  Britannia,  and  becomes  the 
creditor  of  his  highness  the  Nawab  of  Needleput,  or  helps 
the  republic  of  Santa  Impecuniosa  to  make  war  on  its  ene- 
inies,  domestic  and  foreign.  For  a  time  she  gets  thumping 
dividends.  But  when  Sie  insolvent  rajah  takes  his  last 
dram  of  opium,  or  the  rebels  succeed  in  bringing  to  drum- 
head court-martial  all  the  legitimate  authorities  of  the  South 
American  commonwealth,  then  comes  a  crash,  with  unpaid 
coupons,  closed  shutters,  and  the  ruin  of  simple  investors. 

It  is  not  so  easy  now  as  it  was  a  hundred  years  back  to 
find  a  sure  investment  to  bring  in,  say,  five  per  cent  on 
small  terms  of  money.  Formerly  it  was  a  common  practice 
to  buy,  on  easy  terms,  a  rent-chai^e  on  the  estate  of  some 
nobleman  of  great  landed  possessions,  just  as  five  hundred 
years  ago  it  was  fashionable  to  purchase  a  "  corrody  "  in 
sonae  abbey,  and  thenceforth  to  nave  beef,  and  beer,  and 
white  bread,  a  cell,  and  two  yearly  suits  of  clothes,  for  the 
residue  of  one's  life.  But  peers  manage  matters  otherwise 
now  than  was  the  rule  when  Hogarth  etehed  his  grim  por- 
traitures of  manners.  There  are  still  some  coroneted 
spendthrifls,  but  their  nets  no  longer  enclose  the  exceed- 
ingly small  fish  welcome  to  their  great-great-grandfathers, 
and  who  paid  their  thousand  or  two  of  hard  guineas  for  an 
annual  slice  of  my  lord's  rents.  And  though  a  mortgage 
on  minor  properties  is  often  obtainable,  small  estates  are 
often  so  wrapped  up  in  sheepskin,  and  prior  claims,  and 
ambiguous  settlements,  so  bemuddled  as  to  their  title  deeds, 
and  so  hazy  as  to  their  practical  value,  diat  a  lender  who 
has  nothing  to  throw  away  in  the  Uw  courts  does  not  in- 
variably find  it  f.icile  to  exercise  the  stringent  powers  which 
Themis  presumably  gives  him. 

Great  gains  are  often  made  in  a  quiet  way.  Indeed,  the 
people  who  have  the  knnck  of  absorbing,  not  dishonestly, 


the  lion's  share  in  every  bargain,  are  precisely  those  wbo 
would   blush  to  find  their  doings  noised  abroad  bj  the 
blatant  trumpet  of  fame.    There  are  steady,  church-^oioj; 
men  in  England,  who  turn  all  that  they  touch  into  goM  for 
their  private  pockets.    They  wrong  no  one,  but  thor  dev 
brains,  their  strong  will,  and  their  command  of  cash,  gife 
them   the  whip-hand  of  those  with  whom  they  deal   h 
France  this  is  still  more  the  case.    If  there  be  one  penoh 
age  whom  our  lively  neighbors  regard  zs  the  incanutkn 
of  respectability,  tnat  personage  is  the  notary.    And,  if 
there  be  a  choice,  the  provincial  notaiy  is  a  shade  moic 
respectable  than  even  nis  jauntier  brotiier  of  Paris.   He 
is  a  government  officer  to  begin  with,  and,  therefore,  hii 
sleek  nead  is  surrounded  by  the  nimbus  that  belonged,  tiS 
lately,  in  Gaul,  to  every  bureaucratic  functionary.    Tbea 
his  charge  is  worth  money.    He  might  forfeit  it  ii'  be  mis- 
behaved.    Were  he  in  debt  he  mu^t  sell  it.    He  keeps  it 
and  is  therefore  solvent  and  well-conducted.    He  ii  fir 
bidden  by  law  to  speculate  with  his  private  funds.    He  sits 
on  the  marguilliers'  bench  at  the  parish  church ;  he  wean 
spotless  black,  and  a  crumpled  white  cravat  of  unstarched 
cambric ;  he  wears  gold-rimmed  spectacles,  with  periiaps  a 
green  shade  as  well,  and  in  the  button-hole  of  bis  brovs 
greateoat  there  is  an  inch  of  that  precious  red  ribbon  thit 
a  Frenchman  loves  to  look  upon.    Nothing  is  more  fitting 
than  that  those  who  have  savings  to  invest,  and  thej  are 
very  many  in  thrifty  Gaul,  should  repose  boundless  confi- 
dence in  the  notary's  advice. 

Notaries  grow  rich,  as  woodcocks  were  once  supposed  to 
grow  fat,  by  suction.  The  laborer,  whether  he  works  in  la 
office  or  a  field,  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  it  is  fair  that  the 
scrivener  should  live  by  Mammon's  altar.  But  what  en- 
riches the  notary  above  ordinary  men  is  the  engrossing  pa^ 
sion  of  poor  Fi*enchmen  for  land.  A  peasant,  who  nean 
of  fields  in  the  market,  will  give  as  much  as  a  handled 
pounds  an  acre  for  the  freehold  of  sterile  soil  out  of  which 
It  takes  the  toil  of  Hercules  to  make  a  livin$r.  He  will 
work  persistently,  stubbornly,  almost  savagely,  to  wnog 
every  sack  of  potatoes  and  barrel  of  coarse  wine  out  of  his 
sandy  fields  and  stony  vineyard.  To  get  more  out  of  the 
land  he  sacrifices  others  besides  himselll  His  willing  wife 
slaves  and  drudges  like  a  London  cab-horse,  and  changei 
with  hideous  rapidity  from  a  young  to  an  old  woman,  orv 
the  daily  task  in  all  weathers.  His  children  toil  more  thaa 
is  good  tor  the  straightening  of  young  backs  and  the  shape- 
liness of  tender  limbs,  in  the  service  of  that  Moloch  of  > 
farm.  Up  at  earliest  dawn,  busy  till  dark  night,  scraping 
and  haggling,  pinching  and  saving,  the  whole  lamily  stnig- 
gle  on,  spending  as  little  as  they  can,  making  the  most  pos- 
sible to  them.  But,  "  sic  vos  non  vobis,"  might  be  die 
motto  of  the  French  peasantry.  These  poor  folks  practise 
the  severest  self-denial,  and  display  an  almost  heroic  coot 
age  as  workers,  for  the  emolument,  less  of  themselves,  than 
of  the  notary.  Of  the  notary  or  of  "  his  friend  in  the  city," 
who  found  the  exorbitant  purchase  money  for  the  meadovs 
beside  the  brook,  who  lent  wherewith  to  buy  the  cows,  and 
the  horse  to  replace  old  Quatreblanes  when  he  fell  hune, 
and  who  advanced  the  portion  of  the  married  daughter  es- 
tablished in  the  nearest  town  as  a  petty  shopkeeper.  'Hw 
interest  is  higli,  but  then  Monsieur  Deslunettes  gendy  de- 
plores that  his  invisible  client  exacts  a  large  return  tor  the 
cash  lent,  and  money,  as  the  peasant  very  well  knows,  if 
scarce.  So  Jacques  goes  home;  and  works  furiously,  aod 
lives  as  hard  as  he  works,  under  the  spur  of  his  fierce  i&nd' 
hunger,  and  loves  the  barren  soil  which  he  could  sell,  ^ 
well,  to-morrow,  only  that  he  prefers  to  toil  on,  and  » 
much  the  better  for  canny,  comfortable  Monsieur  D^lv- 
nettes.  A  very  scrupulous  person,  with  a  lively  imagination, 
might  follow  with  much  curiosity  and  with  occasional  con- 
sternation, the  fortunes  of  the  money  he  had  invested,  it 
would  be  found  now  and  then  to  have  assumed  odd  forntf< 
Even  loans  to  governments  may  do  much  evil,  as  well  is 
good.  The  cash  of  some  benevolent  man,  whose  utmoft 
wrath  against  the  flies  would  only  lead  him,  like  the  butch- 
er's daughter  described  by  Corporal  Trim,  to  drive  them 
away,  not  to  kill  them,  assists  somebody  to  set  themselves  up 
in  mitrailleuses  and  sword-bayonets.    Harmless  Mrs.  Grnn- 
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fly's  nvings  so  to  purchase  grapeshot  and  Grreek  fire.  Bat 
fortunately  for  their  own  peace  of  mind  investors  rarely 
distract  themselves  hy  inquisitive  speculations  as  to  what 
becomes  of  their  money  when  they  have  once  put  it  out  at 
interest. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


Mr.  Disraeli  is  reported  to  he  once  more  ahout  to  tiy 
his  (ate  as  a  dramatic  writer. 

Mb.  Aptommas,  the  English  harpist,  has  had  such  suc- 
cess in  Berlin  that  lie  has  been  engaged  by  Herr  Ullman  for 
i  tour  in  Germany. 

Mb.  Edmund  Yates  has  resolved  to  visit  this  country  at 
tbe  close  of  next  suqimer,  and  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  on 
his  recollections  of  Thackeray,  Dickens,  and  Jerrold. 

The  veteran  ba^so,  Signor  Tamburini,  at  tho  age  of 
seventy-three  years,  has  been  singing  the  aria  cTcntrata  of 
tbe  Count  from  Bellini's  "  Soninambula ; "  and  as  well,  it  is 
affinned,  as  he  first  sang  it  in  1827,  when  the  air  was  com- 
posed expressly  ibr  him  by  Bellini.  So  the  Nice  journals 
affirm. 

A  8TUDEXT  in  the  Edinburgh  University,  who  was  fined 
a  guinea  for  disturbing  his  class,  last  week,  paid  the  greater 
part  of  it  in  halt-pence,  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  being 
oocapied  in  counting  over  the  amount.  This  singular  mode 
of  •*  serving  out  "  the  professor  who  inflicted  the  fine  was 
earried  out  amidst  the  laughter  of  the  class,  by  whom  the 
aaoont  had  been  subscribed. 

Mb.  Sala  in  an  autobiographical  preface  to  a  collection 
of  his  magazine  papers,  informs  the  world  that  his  "  original 
on  was  committed  in  the  columns  of  the  Family  Herald,  in 
1845 ;"  but  tliat  he  was  first  led  to  ''  the  adoption  of  the 
profession  of  letters  as  a  serious  and  responsible  vocation," 
bjr  the  success  of  an  article  published  in  Household  Words 
mldol. 

The  Carnival  in  Paris  was  a  failure  this  year.  There 
were  no  marks  of  rejoicing.  Many  workmen  devoted  a 
day's  wages  to  the  national  subscription.  The  aspect  of  the 
city  was  by  some  declared  to  be  an  indication  in  France  of 
the  death  of  this  ori^al  pasan  feast.  There  were  no 
masks  in  the  streets,  xhe  poUce  appear  to  have  discour- 
aged the  yer«. 

It  is  stated,  on  good  authority,  that  five  or  six  poems  of 
Heine,  equal  to  his  very  best,  are  kept  under  lock  and  key 
m  the  secretaire  of  the  friend  to  whom  they  were  addressed, 
tnd  who  refuses  to  publish  them  on  account  of  their  person- 
al and  intimate  tone.  Surely,  it  is  a  mistake  to  nsk  the 
destruction  of  these  poems  by  keeping  them  in  MS.  They 
ihoold  be  made  public,  though  the  name  of  the  iriend  they 
were  written  to  may  well  remain  a  secret. 

AxoTHER  Paris  celebrity  has  gone  on.  The  death  is 
tsnoonced  of  the  telescope  man  on  the  Pont  Neuf^  who  used 
to  allow  you  to  have  a  penny  look  at  the  rings  of  Saturn, 
kc^y  at  the  pedestal  of  Henri  IV.  on  the  Pont  Nciif.  He  has 
held  the  occupation  since  1815,  and  made  a  very  good  thing 
of  IL  In  tbrmer  years  wedding  parties  com  in;;  from  church 
ibed  to  stop  on  tbe  Pont  Neuf,  and  the  popular  astronomer 
aUays  managed  to  show  the  happy  couple  their  honeymoon 
io  broad  dayught. 

The  Poet  Laureate,  says  the  Athenceum,  has  presented 
t5thePri'iue  Minister  a  memorial,  in  which  are  set  forth  tlie 
el^iims  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Hjrne  to  be  allowed  to  participate  in 
the  pensions  aw:u*ded  from  tlie  Civil  List  in  recognition  of 
liieiiry,  fcientiSc,  and  o.Ut  public  services.  Among  Mr. 
Tennyson's  co-signatories  are  Mr.  Browning,  Mr.  Swin- 
horac,  Mr.  Ross^tti,  Mr.  Morris,  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  Mr. 
Carlyle,  Lord  Lytton,  Sir  Jlenry  Taylor,  Mr.  Ruskin,  Prof. 
Owen,  and  Miss  Harriet  Mjirtineau. 

The  latest  London  swindle  discovered  is  a  curiously 
clever  and  heartless  one.     S^me  one  has  got  up  a  story 


that  the  1864  pennies  are  too  good,  gold  having  entered 
into  them  by  mistake,  and  that  the  postroffice  will  give  six- 
pence each  for  them.  The  story  being  swallowed,  the  con- 
federates offer  their  victims  —  generally  newsboys  and 
children  —  to  sell  them  the  pennies  for  fivepence,  leaving 
them  a  penny  profit.  The  poor  lads,  who  have  evidently 
not  profited,  like  Sam  Weller,  by  the  early  education  of  the 
streets,  hurry  to  the  post-office,  to  find  that  all  pennies  are 
alike.  Afler  all,  though,  scores  of  educated  people  believe 
in  the  value  of  a  million  effaced  postage-stamps. 

A  tragedian  writes  as  follows  to  a  London  paper :  *'  In 
view  of  the  popularity  attending  the  late  Mr.  Robertson's 
system  of  monosyllabic  titles,  I  propose  that  some  of  our 
other  plays  be  renamed  in  accordance  with  modern  tastes. 
I  do  not  claim  this  as  a  novelty,  as  it  has  lonv  been  a  prac- 
tice for  old  plots  to  appear  with  new  titles.  1  append  a  few 
specimens :  — 

Old  Name,  New  Name. 

The  Tempest Storm. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice Trade. 

Mnch  Ado  about  Nothing -  .    .  Fuss. 

Notre  Dame Church. 

The  House  on  the  Bridge ToU.  ' 

Uncle's  Will Beer. 

Autumn  Mancsuvres Muddle. 

The  Irish  Lion Bull. 

King  John Bright. 

Good  for  Nothing Gladstone. 

I  could  mention  many  more,  only  I  can't  think  of  them." 

Among  other  strange  visitors  to  Paris,  the  Liberie  notices 
the  presence  of  the  Prince  Scanderbeg,  accused  by  some, 
says  that  pap6r>  of  being  a  mere  adventurer  named  Greorge 
Castriot.  Tlie  Liberie  is,  of  course,  ignorant  that  Castriot, 
or  Castriota,  is  the  name  of  the  Scanderbe^s,  and  that  the 
great  Albanian  chief  of  the  fifteen th  century,  Scanderbeg, 
or  the  Bey  Alexander,  was  George  Castriota.  The  present 
Prince  appears  to  have  taken  up  his  residence  in  tnc  Rue 
du  Bel  Respiro,  at  the  top  of  the  Champs  Elysdes,  and  ih& 
following  description  is  given  of  his  household.  His  con- 
cierge is  a  commander  of  the  Order  of  the  Star  of  Epirus, 
wears  a  fez  and  a  leather  apron,  and  when  ofi'  duty  follows 
the  profession  of  a  cobbler.  Two  staff  officers  accompany 
his  Highness,  their  principal  occupation  being  to  keep  the 
forty  guns  with  which  the  Prince  usually  travels  in  good 
order.  There  is  a  captain  of  the  guards,  who  cleans  his 
master's  boots,  introduces  visitors,  and  sin<;s  Albanian 
songs  —  songs  which,  like  the  **  Tambourp:i  I  Tambourgi !  '* 
which  Bvron  heard  screamed  by  "  the  wild  Albanians  kir- 
tled  to  the  knee,"  appear  to  have  left  no  agreeable  impres- 
sion on  the  editor  of^e  Liberie.  The  captain  is  dressed  in 
a  tight-fitting  blue  frock-coat,  wears  high  boots,  a  fez, 
numerous  decorations,  and  carries  an  ornamented  gun  en 
bandouliere, 

A  FOREIGN  journal  says  it  is  a  sign  of  a  perhaps  excep- 
tional return  of  confidence  in  the  stability  of  affairs  in  uie 
,  French  capital  that  the  sparrows  are  beginning  to  go  back 
to  their  old  haunts  and  habits  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuile- 
ries.  It  was  one  of  the  pleasantcst  sights  of  Paris  in  former 
times  to  watch  the  hosts  of  birds  in  (ho  public  (gardens  gath- 
ering around  the  visitors,  and  fearlessly  picking  up  the 
crumbs  of  bread  which  every  true  Parisian  carried  witn  him 
in  his  afternoon  stroll  for  tlie  delectation  of  **  les  petits  oise- 
aux."  But  with  the  war  the  birds,  like  their  protectors,  fell 
upon  evil  times.  When  the  garden  of  the  Puileries  was 
transformed  into  a  military  camp,  the  majority  of  the  birds, 
finding  their  tranquillity  strans;ely  disturbed,  flew  away  in 
search  of  quieter  quarters.  Those  tliat  remaint^d  during 
the  siege  were  killed  and  eaten,  and  at  the  signing  of  the 
armistice  there  was  not  a  bird  in  any  of  the  gardens  of  the 
city.  In  the  months  of  March  ami  April  the  sparrows, 
blackbirds,  and  wood-pii;eons  again  took  possession  of  the 
Tuileries  garden,  and  chirped  as  merrily  as  if  tho  Imperial 
flag  still  floated  over  the  cKx:k-to\ver.  Then  came  the 
burning  of  the  paltice,  and  on  the  morning  after  the  disaster 
the  trees  were  once  morj  tenantless,  save  tor  a  few  scorched 
fledglings  found  in  the  ruined  nests.      From  that  day,  it  iii 
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said,  neither  blackbirds,  wood-pigeons,  nor  ring-doves  have 
been  seen  in  the  garden.  An  attempt  was  made  during  the 
past  summer  to  reintroduce  them,  but  the  couples  brought  flew 
away  as  soon  as  they  were  released  from  the  cage.  The  spar^ 
rows,  more  hopeful  of  the  future,  have,  however,  returned  with 
the  early  spring,  and  with  them  has  reappeared  the  familiar 
form  of  the  apprivoiseur,  with  his  penny  roll  of  bread 
and  his  changing  circle  of  unceremonious  guests. 

MiLLAUD,  the  banker  and  newspaper  speculator,  who  died 
recently  in  Paris,  and  who  founded  the  raris  Petit  Journal, 
which  at  one  time  had  a  daily  circulation  of  nearly  half  a 
million  copies,  was  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  the  advan- 
tages of  liberal  advertising.  One  day  he  had  at  his  table 
nearly  all  the  proprietors  of  the  leading  Paris  dailies.  They 
conversed  about  advertising.  Millaud  asserted  that  the 
most  worthless  articles  could  be  sold  in  vast  quantities,  if 
liberally  advertised.  Emile  de  Girardin,  of  La  Presse,  who 
was  present,  took  issue  with  him  on  the  subject.  '*  AVhat 
will  you  bet,*'  exclaimed  Millaud,  ^*  that  I  cannot  sell  in  one 
week  one  hundred  thousand  francs'  worth  of  the  most  com- 
mon cabbage-seed  under  the  pretext  that  it  will  produce 
mammoth  cabbage  heads  ?  All  I  have  to  do  is  to  advertise 
it  at  once  in  a  whole-pa^e  insertion  of  the  daily  papers  of 
this  city."  Girardin  replied  that  he  would  give  him  a  page 
in  his  paper  for  nothing  if  he  should  win  his  wager.  The 
other  newspaper  publishers  agreed  to  do  the  same  thing. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  week  they  inquired  of  Millaud  how 
the  cabbage-seed  had  flourished.  He  showed  them  his 
books  triumphantly,  and  satisfied  them  that  he  had  sold 
nearly  twice  as  much  as  he  promised,  while  orders  were 
still  pouring  in ;  but  he  said  tne  joke  must  stop  there,  and 
no  further  orders  would  be  filled. 

Of  all  the  discoveries  for  which  the  world  is  indebted  to 
German  professors,  one  just  published  by  Prof.  Schmidt 
may  claim  to  rank  among  the  most  singular.  Hearing 
Herr  Rubinstein  play  at  a  concert,  he  took  it  into  his  head 
to  count  the  notes  which  that  famous  pianiste  had  played 
by  heart,  and  found  them  to  amount  to  62,990,  fully  justi- 
fying therefore  an  assertion  previously  made  by  the  physi- 
ologist Uiirin^,  that  a  pianiste's  callinsc  lays  about  the 
heaviest  tax  ot  any  upon  the  memory.  Herr  Schmidt  was, 
however,  not  satisfied  with  this  enumeration.  Applying 
Austrian  neukreutzers  as  a  dynamometer,  he  tested  the 
pressure  requisite  to  strike  a  key  on  Herr  Rubinstein's 
piano,  and  found  it  to  be  equivalent  to  24  neukreutzers, 
which  is  2^  ounce.  The  force  exerted  by  the  pianiste  in 
playing  the  62,J)00-note  piece  he  therefrom  calculated  to 
amount  to  nearly  94i  cwt.  Herr  Schmidt  then  intruded 
into  Herr  von  Billow  s  room  and  tried  his  piano,  which  has 
a  harder  touch,  but  which  no  doubt  Herr  Kubinstein  could 
have  played  on  perfectly  well.  Here  the  pressure  would 
have  amounted  to  llSj^^  cwt.  The  discovery  may  be  of 
interest  to  pianists  who  are  unaware  how  great  an  effort  of 
muscle  they  go  through  in  playing  a  piece,  but  surely  it  re- 
quires a  German  professor  to  draw  such  a  lesson  from  a 
concert. 

The  Geological  Magazine  has  an  unexpected  review  of 
Mr.  LeLuul's  "  Gaudeamus."  "  It  may  astound  some  of  our 
readers,"  says  the  Geological  Magcudne,  "  to  see  in  the  pages 
of  this  jour  nab  a  notice  of  a  book  witli  such  a  title  as  the 
above ;  we  must,  therefore,  at  once  explain  that  Schefibrs 
poems,  as  translated  by  Leland,  are  intended  to  form  a  part 
of  every  geolo<;i8t*s  library,  and  the  English  edition  being 
small,  it  can  conveniently  be  put  into  every  geologist's  pock- 
et or  knapsiu:k.  llien,  when  the  way  proves  lonjj,  and  the 
load  of  i-ocks  or  fossils  wearisome,  he  will  find  it  is  good  to 
sit  down  on  the  first  convenient  seat  by  the  wayside,  and 
havin<r  taken  out  his  piiKJ  and  liis  *  Gaudeamus,'  he  will  fol- 
low Air.  Leland's  directions,  and  say  to  his  companion  if  he 
have  one,  —  or  to  himself  if  ho  have  none,  —  *  Let  us  be 

jolly.' 

**  Mr.  Leland  writes  :  *  Joseph  Victor  Scheffel  is  at  present 
the  most  popular  poet  in  Germany,  and  "  without  being  pre- 
sented as  such,  these  ballads,  though  complete  in  them- 
selves, form  in  their  connexion  a  droU  history  of  the  world 


and  of  humanity ;  advancing  firom  the  early  ontbont  of 
c;ranite  and  basalt,  through  the  bowlder  of  Gneiss  to  the 
Ichthyosaurus  and  Megatherium.  Man  then  appears  as  a 
dweller  in  the  pre-historic  Swiss  lake  dwelling  on  poks, 
where  he  bitterly  bewails  the  misfortune  uf  being  a  pioimr 
of  civilization,  and  as  one  bom  before  the  invention  of  mod- 
ern comforts."' 

**  There  appear  to  be  son^  to  suit  all  tastes ;  but  two  haTd 
especially  delighted  us,  both  by  their  originality  and  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  rhythm. 

'^  We  cannot  close  this  notice  without  thanking  Mr.  Leland 
for  making  us  acquainted  with  this  most  ainusin<;  coliecticA 
of  ballads,  and  wishinor  it  may  be  as  well  received  as  ids 
former  publications,  *  Hans  Breitmann,'  and  other  ballads. 
It  may  interest  our  readers  to  learn  that  '  the  geolcmcal 
songs  owe  their  origin  to  a  course  of  lectures  on  ee^ogf 
which  Pastor  Schmezer  delivered  at  the  time,  bcheffd 
regularly  attended  these  lectures  of  his  friend,  and  the  lit- 
ter was  certain  to  find  as  regularly  on  the  following  morning 
of  his  lecture  a  poetical  rcsutnt  of  it  on  his  dekk,  in  ths 
form  of  a  humorous  poem.' " 


THE    CARPENTER. 


0  Lord,  at  Joseph's  humble  bench. 
Thy  hands  did  handle  saw  and  plane ; 

Thy  hammer  nails  did  driye  and  clench,  - 
Avoiding  knot  and  humoring  grain. 

n. 

That  thon  didst  seem,  thou  wast  indeed ; 

In  sport  thy  tools  thon  didst  not  use ; 
Nor,  helping  hind's  or  fisher's  need, 

The  laborer's  hire,  too  nice,  refuse. 

.ra. 

Lord,  might  I  be  but  as  a  saw, 
A  plane,  a  chisel,  in  thy  hand !  — 

No,  Lord !  I  take  it  back  in  awe  — 
Such  prayer  for  me  is  far  too  grand. 

IV. 

1  pray,  0  Master,  let  me  He, 

As  on  thy  bench  the  favored  wood ; 
Thy  saw,  thy  plane,  thy  chisel  ply. 
And  work  me  into  something  good. 

V. 

No,  no :  ambition,  holy-high. 

Urges  for  more  than  ootn  to  pray : 

Gome  in,  O  gracious  Force,  I  cry  — 
0  workman,  share  my  shed  of  clay. 

VI. 

Then  I,  at  bench,  or  desk,  or  oar, 
With  last  or  needle,  net  or  pen. 

As  thou  in  Nazareth  of  yore, 
Shall  do  the  Father's  will  again. 


Geoboe  MacDonald. 


Subnet  t's  Cocoainb  gives  new  life  to  tha 
hair. 

Thboat  Affectioxs  and  Hoabsexess.  —  All  saffisriiig 
from  Irritation  of  the  Throat  and  Hoarsetifss  will  be  agreeabl? 
surprised  at  the  almost  immediate  relief  aiforded  by  the  use  of 
"  aroum's  Bronchial  Troches." 

The  standard  relish  nnivcrsaJly  adopted  by  the  best  indgeSt 
is  the  IIalfobd  Leioestbbshibe  Table  Sauce.  Yoq  can 
obtain  this  fine  article  of  any  fii*st-c]|iss  grocer  for  only  fifty 
cents  per  pint  bottle. 

Read  the  opinion  of  Mr,  Greene,  editor  of  Boston  Pott,  in 
regard  to  White's  Speoialty  fob  Dyspefsia. 
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NAFOOSA : 


A  STORY  OF  GRAND  CAIRO. 


IT  had  been  a  glowing,  scorching  day.  The  desert  was  a 
▼ast,  glistening  expanse  of  pitness,  staring  lisht,  and  the 
skj  above  it  —  intensely  blue,  and  without  the  tiniest  cloud 
to  diversify  its  infinite  monotony — had  contemplated  us, 
fried,  shrivelled,  dust-blinded  mortals,  as  we  had  toiled 
painAiUy,  yet  with  heroic  endurance,  through  our  duties  of 
sij^t-seeing. 

We  had  spent  the  afternoon  visiting  the  dilapidated  but 
tUll  beautiful  **  Tombs  of  the  Caliphs,"  standing  apart  now 
in  solemn  isolation  a  mile  or  two  from  the  city,  and  surround- 
ed on  every  side  by  yellow  sand  —  fitting  resting-places,  in 
their  deep  repose,  for  the  great  dead  who  lie  there. 

Their  calm  sleep  is  seldom  disturbed  now.  Tourists,  to 
be  sure,  like  ourselves,  come  now  and  then  frt>m  the  bleak 
Nc^th  to  stare  and  giddily  chatter  within  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts. But  tourists  have  not  as  yet  become  the  plague  of 
these  regions,  and  their  visits  are  comparatively  few  and 
fiur  between.  They  come  and  go  auickly,  for  there  is  not 
much  to  tempt  them  to  loiter,  and  tneir  voices  grow  fainter 
and  £unter,  and  their  footprints  are  swiftly  effaced  from  the 
erer-shiftin^  sand,  and  ail  is  silent  as  before.  The  swarthy 
Bedouin  stsuks  majestically  past  next,  with  his  dark,  fierce 
face  turned  fbtrards  the  West.  He  is  returning  from  a 
hurried  visit  to  the  hated  city,  to  his  roofless  home  in  the 
desert;  but  he  will  not  loiter  within  reach  of  even  the 
£unte8t  sounds  of  civilized  life,  and  his  grand,  swift,  yet 
never  hurried  step,  quickly  passes  by,  and  he  is  soon  lost  in 
the  burning  expanse.  Then,  perhaps,  comes  a  dark  string 
of  heavily-laden  camels,  or  a  veiled  woman,  with  a  pitcher 
OQ  her  head,  and  a  duskv,  naked  imp  on  her  shoulder,  or  a 
troop  of  laborers,  or  a  fife  of  donkeys.  But  thev  all,  like 
ourselves,  have  come  merely  to  go  i^ain,  and,  gliding  by 
noiselessly,  the  dead  are  once  more  leu  to  themselves. 

The  sun  has  set  now  in  a  tremulous,  golden  glory,  and  the 
Bhort  southern  twilight  has  already  deepened  into  night.  The 
yellow  sandfl  and  silent  tombs  are  behind  us  —  pale,  ghostly 
shadows ;  and  before  us  is  the  strange,  fantastic  city,  through 
whose  narrow  streets  our  donkeys,  and  we  upon  them,  are 
threading  our  way,  under  the  guidance  of  our  donkey-boy, 
Ali  Achmet.  Everybody  who  has  ever  been  in  Cairo  is 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  tribe  donkey-boy,  the  irre- 
pressible, impudent,  yet  fascinating  youth,  who,  chattering 
a  dozen  languages  in  a  breath,  bewilders  the  inexperienced 
traveller  into  the  belief  that  he  is  a^enius,  and  knows  them 
idL  Foolish  supposition,  indeed.  Six  words  of  each  is,  on 
Ml  average,  the  extent  of  his  knowledge.  But  with  these 
/Uz  words,  his  bright  laughing  eyes,  his  gleaming  teeth,  his 
never  tired  legs,  and  his  inexhaustible  stock  of  good-will, 
fun,  and  impudence,  he  is  the  donkey-boy  ^r  excellence  of 
all  the  world,  and  has  won  your  heart  in  five  minutes. 

This,  however,  is  a  digression,  for  Ali,  our  friend,  was 
not,  strictly  speaking,  a  donkey-boy,  though  he  called  him- 
self one,  but  rather  a  master  donkey-boy,  owner  of  several 
beasts  and  several  boys.  Ali  was,  m  short,  a  man  of  sub- 
stance, who  was  doing  well  in  the  world.  His  a^e,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  account,  was  about  twenty ;  but  ne  looked, 
u  all  Easterns  do,  at  least  ten  years  older.  His  figure  was 
^1  and  slender,  yet  strongly  made,  and  his  dark  camel-hair 


cloak  hung  upon  it  in  fine  artistic  folds.  His  small,  well- 
shaped  feet  were  shod  in  bright  yellow  slippers,  and  a  spot- 
lessly white  turban  was  wound  in  soft  thick  coils  round  his 
head.  His  face  —  it  was  a  face  such  as  one  never  forgets, 
and  which,  even  in  this  land  of  dark-eyed,  pa8sionate-vi»- 
aged  men,  had  a  character  and  distinction  of  its  own.  A 
deep  olive  skin,  a  long,  flat  nose,  a  thin,  broad  mouth,  which 
snuled  now  and  then  rather  sweetly  and  sadly,  and  slow, 
lazy,  oval  eyes,  lighting  up  occasionally  with  a  sort  of  fierce 
eagerness,  almost,  I  might  say,  cruelty,  whieh  took  one's 
breath  away,  and  somehow  seemed  to  make  one's  blood 
creep  in  one's  veins. 

Ali  and  I  were  fast  friends.  From  the  first,  he  had  taken 
my  donkey  and  myself  under  his  special  protection,  and 
his  place  was  invariably  by  my  side.  From  the  first,  too,  he 
had  been  communicative,  confidential  even,  and  had  readily 
enough  let  me  into  the  mysteries  of  his  domestic  interior. 
One  day  I  had  chanced  to  ask  him  if  he  had  a  wife,  or  two, 
or,  perhaps,  even  three,  I  had  added,  with  an  involuntary 
lowering  of  my  voice,  and  with  a  wholesale  gulping-down 
of  the  repugnance  I  felt  at  making  the  odious  suggestion. 
His  answer  relieved  me  immensely.  Ali  had  but  one  wife, 
and  Nafoosa  was  her  name. 

"  And  do  you  love  her  very  much  ?  "  I  inquired  eagerly, 
and  with  a  keen  sense  of  delight  at  the  promising  condition 
of  All's  morals  and  manners. 

"  Love  her  ?  Yes ! "  And  the  oval  eyes  flamed  up  sud- 
denly. *'  I  give  her  diamants  and  pearls,  and  beautiful 
dresses — the  best  in  the  bazaar.  My  wife  pretty  —  very 
pretty.  Love  her  ?  Yes,  I  do  I "  he  concluded  emphat- 
ically. 

This  was  delightful.  But  the  very  next  instant  my  feel- 
ings received  a  cruel  shock. 

"  And  how  long  have  you  been  married  ?  Have  you  any 
children  ?  "  I  asked  imprudently. 

"  Children  ?  Yes.  One  boy,  dead  —  of  other  wife,  you 
know ;  not  this  one,"  he  replied,  carelessly,  and  urging  my 
donkey  on  to  a  quicker  pace. 

"Other  wifel"  I  replied  aghast.    "But,  Ali,  you  told 


me    — 


"  She  bad,  —  very  bad.  Put  her  away  —  sent  her  home 
to  her  father.  She  ugly,  very  ugly,  —  hate  her  I  "  my  friend 
proceeded  in  an  off'-hand  way. 

This  was  unpleasant,  and  it  took  me  a  few  minutes  to 
recover  myself  Presently,  however,  I  had,  with  a  facility 
which  astonished  myself,  faced  the  posidon,  and  I  was  curi- 
ously inquiring  into  all  the  particulars.  Not  very  many 
could  I  gather.  The  subject  seemed  to  be  of  very  slight 
interest  to  Ali.  As  far  as  the  difficulties  of  language  would 
allow  me  to  discover,  he  had  first  married  a  wife  of  eleven, 
he  being  himself  fourteen  years  old.  She  had  had  a  tem- 
per, and  probably  a  tongue.  It  was  the  old  story  of  mother- 
in-law  versus  daughter-in-law,  except  that  in  this  land  of 
lightly-considered  matrimonial  engagements,  the  mother-in- 
law  had  carried  the  day  in  the  end,  instead  of  the  wife. 
The  refractory  Fatiraeh  had,  probably  by  mutual  consent, 
returned  to  her  father's  house,  after  the  death  of  her  child, 
and  in  due  time  Nafoosa  had  become  her  successor.  Na- 
foosa !  It  was  a  sweet  sounding  name,  and  somehow  took 
my  fancy  strangely.  I  caught  myself  repeating  it  over  and 
over  ag;iin  with  a  lingering  tenderness,  observing  which, 
Ali  suddenly  looked  up  at  me  with  flashing  eyes.  Would 
I  come  to  his  house  to  see  her?   he  inquired.    Nafoosa 
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would  be  glad ;  his  mother  would  be  glad ;  eyerybody 
w.juld  be  glad ;  the  coffee  would  be  ready,  —  "  real,  Arab 
coffee  —  not  the  stuff  they  eiye  at  hotel,"  with  an  expressive 
(Tiimace :  but  good  coffee,  such  as  Arab  driuks.  Would  I 
come? 

Of  course  I  said  that  I  would  come,  some  day,  soon,  but 
—  And  I  looked  back  with  a  smile  at  the  eentlemen  of 
our  party.  Might  they  come  too  ?  Were  mey  to  be  al- 
lowed to  see  the  lovely  Nafoosa  ? 

Ali  smiled  too,  but  rather  darkly.  I  had  only  made  the 
proposal  for  a  little  jest,  but  my  friend  seemed  to  consider 
it  a  serious  sort  of  jest,  and  without  ceremony  gave  it  a  flat 
r<>fu8al.  No  man  but  himself  might  look  on  his  wife's  face. 
Her  father  ?  Yes,  that  did  not  count.  And  her  brother,  of 
(•  lurse.  Yes.  But  a  stranger,  a  Frank,  a  Christian  I  By 
tlie  soul  of  the  Prophet's  mother,  a  thousand  times,  Nol 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  to-day,  on  our  way  back  from 
the  Caliphs'  Tombs,  Ali  reminded  me  of  my  promise.  Its 
fulfilment  had  been,  from  one  cause  or  another,  from  day  to 
(I  jy  delayed,  but  now  my  friend  seemed  resolved  to  take  no 
( Xfiise,  and  though  I  was  tired  and  hungry,  and  anxious  to 
be  at  home,  I  did  not  know  howr  to  refuse  his  eager  invita- 
tion, and  after  a  short  hesitation,  said  '^yes"  to  it  at  last. 
The  next  minute  I  half  regretted  my  complacency.  Day- 
11  ;ht  had  almost  gone  now,  and  the  Mouski  —  the  Recent 
.Street  of  Cairo  —  was  brilliantly  lit,  and  filled  witti  a 
Fcreaming,  motley  throng.  But  Ali  and  I  had  lefl  the 
Mouski,  and  my  companions  ^who  were  returning  to  the 
hotel),  and  had  turned  sharply  into  a  narrow  passage,  which 
led  us,  after  a  minute  or  two,  into  a  dark,  quiet  quarter.  The 
change  was  sudden  and  startling.  I  was  alone  with  an 
Ar  lb,  whom  a  week  ago  I  had  never  seen,  and  I  was  in  the 
ii'idst  of  a  large  Eastern  city,  and  it  was  late,  almost  night. 
T  I  short,  to  be  perfectly  candid,  I  suddenly  felt  a  little 
fri  ,litcue(l,  and  rather  suspicious  and  distrustful  of  my  fiiend 
Ali,  in  whose  complete  power  I  had  rashly  placed  myself. 
We  had  both  become  very  silent.  My  silly  alarms  para- 
lyzed my  tongue,  and  while  Ali  was  probably  indulging  in  a 
pleasant  dream  of  the  home  to  which  he  was  bringing  me, 

im  ashamed  to  say  that  my  brain  was  busy  conjuring  up 
:.ll  sorts  of  imaginary  horrors. 

I'w  was  very  foolish  of  me,  no  doubt.  Yet,  for  my  self- 
defence,  the  circumstances  were,  to  say  the  least  of  them, 
Ml  ^htly  peculiar.  On  he  went,  through  narrow  lanes  and 
>vintiii)g  passac^es,  in  which  my  feet  came  into  continual 
contact  with  the  walls.  So  narrow  were  they,  that  the  sky 
:ibjve  w.  s  ofieu  but  a  slender  streak  of  dark,  liquid  blue, 
in  which  a  stray  star  was  calmly  shining ;  so  narrow,  that 
otV-n  too,  the  delicately-carved,  latticed,  Arabian  night  bal- 
conies, juttiug  out  on  eitli^ir  side,  hid  the  sky  and  the  stars 
iittogetlier,  and  made  the  passage  beneath  completely  dark. 
Once,  1  remember,  we  came  to  a  sort  of  little  "  Flace," 
cros^  ing  which  I  breathi-d  more  freely.  Here,  too,  were  the 
t.iU,  dark  houses,  and  tlu  mysterious  balconies,  and  strange, 
dusky  shadows  were  lying  about.  A  white-veiled  woman 
was  gliding  across  it  in  a  ghostly  fashion.  But  above,  in 
the  deep,  distant  sky,  there  was  a  moon,  and  such  a  moon  1 
So  serenely,  beautifully  bright,  and  shining  down  upon  the 
little  Place  with  such  a  glorious  tranquil  light,  that  it 
quieted  my  nerves  all  at  once,  and  made  me  feel  myself 
again.  Our  wanderings  wera  moreover  nearly  concluded 
now,  and  presently  Ali  an  1  the  donkey  came  to  a  standstill. 

"  Tliis  18  my  home,"  he  announced  laconically,  taking  me 
in  his  arms,  the  Eastern  fashion  of  dismounting  one,  and 
placing  me  upon  my  feet  in  front  of  a  very  low  archway, 
behind  which  pitch  darkness,  and  nothing  else,  was  visible. 
But  something  was  audible  —  sounds  which  frightened  me 
more  reasonably  than  the  imaginary  terrors  of  a  few 
minutes  ago  —  the  loud  barking  of  a  crew  of  the  inevitable 
hiteful,  ugly  curs,  which  are  the  veritable  plague  of  all 
Eastern  cities,  and  my  especial  aversion  and  terror. 

It  required  all  All's  persuasive  powers  to  reassure  me, 
and  10  induce  me  to  follow  him  into  the  sombre  regions 
wh«.'nce  the  barks,  or  rather  yells,  proceeded  ;  but  at  last,  to 
lu  ke  a  long  story  short,  I  plucked  up  my  courage,  and, 
leepi  \^  close  at  hb  heels,  I  soon  found  that  I  had  safely 
<  :•  )S  e  I  a  sort  of  court-yard,  and  that  I  was  climbing  up 
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the  very  steep  and  rickety  staircase  which  led  to  lu« 
^*-  home."    What  a  stransre,  dark  place  it  was  I    How  myi- 
terious  and  still  seemed  the  dim,  lofty  rooms,  across  which 
the  lantern,  which  Ali  had  lit  a  few  moments  ago,  threw 
all  sorts  of  odd,  shimmering  glances.    In  the  half  Us^t,  it 
seemed  to  be  quite  a  palatial  abode.     We  passed  thfoa«;h 
at  least  two  lofly,  good-sized  apartments  oefore  reachins; 
the  one  in  which  Ah,  with  the  gesture  of  a  king,  aod  with 
a  courteous  dignity  which  made  me  blush  for  mj  recent 
ridiculous  fit  of  suspicion  and  distrust,  pointed  to  the  divas 
and  requested  me  to  be  seated.    It  was  easy  to  see  that  my 
friend  was  lord  and  master  of  his  kingdom,  and  his  comiiif; 
seemed  all  at  once  to  rouse  it  out  of  the  sort  of  magic  slum- 
ber in  which  it  had  been  plunged.     Doors  opened  and  shot 
again.     The  shufiiing  of  pattens  made  itself  heard.    Thefe 
was  a  general  waking  up,  and  presently  his  womankiBO 
began  to  appear  —  slaves,  servants,  relations,  chilJren— 
what  not  ?     in  these  Eastern  households  it  is  as  well  not 
to  inquire  too  closely  into  particulars,  nor  to  attemp^  to 
fathom  the  mysterious  depths  of  a  Moslem's  harem,    ooob 
a  faint  ray  of  light  began  to  dawn  upon  me.     At  all  CTcntts 
whatever  or  whoever  they  were,  they  were  not  all  All's. 
My  friend  was  one  of  several   brothers,  who  kept  house 
together,  and  the  consequence  was  this  numerous  female 
congregation,   over  which  his  mother  reigned  as  qoeeo. 
A  hideous,  disagreeable  old  queen  she  was  too.    I  disliked 
her  from   the  very   first,   and    looking   at  her  wrinklefii 
malignant,  hard  face,  I  fancied  that  1  could  fully  s/mpt- 
thize  with  the  wrongs  and  woes  of  the  luckless  Fatiindb 

"  But  Nafoosa  ?  "  1  inquired  presently,  when  I  had  done 
my  best  to  acknowIed<;e  tne  numerous  salaams  and  «TBet* 
ings  which  I  received  from  all  sides,  and  I  hafl  beccuie 
somewhat  accustoine<l  to  the  eager  gaping  and  staring  to 
which  I  was  of  course  subjected.  "  ourely  Nafoosa  is  not 
one  of  these  ?  "  There  ^  ere  one  or  two  tolerably  pretty 
faces  among  them.  But  not  even  the  kohl  which  darKened 
their  eyes,  nor  the  paint  which  colored  their  cheeks,  nor 
the  gleaming  whiteness  of  their  teeth  —  which  I  belic?e 
was  genuine  —  gave  them  the  remotest  claims  to  beauty. 
As  to  the  rest,  they  were  unmitigatedly  ugly  and  awkwird 
in  their  tasteless,  clumsy  clothes,  and  wiUi  their  srinninv, 
vacant  smiles.  *'  Surely  Nafoosa  could  not  be  one  w 
these  ?  "  Ali,  seated  by  mv  side  on  the  divan,  —  all  the 
women,  not  even  excepting  his  mother,  standin'i  in  variaiK 
ungraceful  attitudes  'oefore  us,  —  smiled  a  quiet,  superior 
sort  of  smile  at  my  question.  "No,  certainly.  Nafoott 
was  not  one  of  these.  She  had  been  sleeping  probably, 
and  was  now  dressing  herself.  She  would  come  in  t 
minute." 

She  was  coming  even  then ;  had  indeetl  come  —  noise* 
lessly,  like  an  apparition  —  and  was  standing,  white  tod 
still,  in  the  midst  of  that  chattering,  grinning,  untsking 
group  of  women.  It  was  as  if  a  pure  white  lily  had  sud- 
denly sprung  up  in  the  midst  of  a  gaudy,  vulgar  flower-bed. 
Perhaps  l^foosa,  roused  abruptly  from  her  slumbers 
(Eastern  women  sleep,  from  want  of  any  thin^  else  to  do, 
at  all  times  and  hours),  had  not  had  time  to  deck  hersel( 
and  had  therefore,  at  the  summons  of  her  lord,  hastily  con- 
cealed deficiencies  by  wripping  herself  up  in  the  white 
linen  garment,  called  eez'tr^  which  is  the  female  out-oMoor 
toilette  in  the  East.  At  all  events,  from  whatever  caoie, 
she  wore  it  now.  The  effect  of  the  contrast  was  delightfiil. 
The  eezar  was  not  put  on  alKT  the  usual  hideous  and  un- 
gainly fashion,  which  converts  its  wearer  into  a  ahapeleei, 
waddling  bundle,  but  was  carelessly  thrown  over  the  shool- 
ders,  leaving  the  head  and  neck  uncovered,  and  if  the  girl 
had  studied  her  appearance  lor  a  week,  she  could  not  in 
the  end  have  selected  a  more  becoming  or  striking  cosimn*' 
How  beautiful  she  was !  with  those  lustrous,  wistful  eyes, 
and  that  soil,  entirely  colorless  skin,  and  that  profusion  of 
rich,  dark  hair;  and  when  she  smiled,  as  sne  was  now 
smiling  at  me,  a  shy,  surprised  smile,  so  unlike  the  bold, 
gaping  smiles  of  the  other  women,  I  felt  my  heart  jnmp 
into  my  mouth,  and  thought  that  in  all  my  life  I  had  neter 
seen  any  thing  half  so  pretty. 

And  so  I  enthusiastically  informed  her  husband,  who  re- 
ceived my  compliments  with  true  Ea.«tern  phlegm :  vet  I 
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could  see  well  enough  that  he  was  proud  and  delighted, 
for,  with  an  air  of  condescension,  he  rose  from  the  divan 
and  went  over  to  his  young  wife,  and  pulled  her  hair,  and, 
I  suppose,  repeated  my  words ;  for  the  girl  blushed  a  little, 
and  laughed  a  little,  and  presently,  at  my  urgent  request, 
Ali  induced  her  to  seat  nerself  oeside  me,  and  to  make 
friends  —  no  very  easy  undertaking,  con^iidering  my  limited 
stock  of  Arabic. 

However,  we  got  along  famously.  Nafoosa  seemed  to 
like  me,  and  she  was  quick  and  intelligent,  and  she 
managed  to  understand  most  of  what  I  tried  to  say  to  her. 
Before  lon^  I  remembered  All's  boast  of  the  diamonds  and 
pearls,  ana,  for  the  sake  of  conversation,  I  alluded  to  it. 
jflie  other  women  were  bedizened  with  trinkets,  but  Na- 
foosa was  unadorned,  save  for  a  little  bunch  of  sweet- 
smelling  violets  which  peeped  slyly  ou  from  the  folds  of 
her  white  drapenr.  I  regretted  my  inquiry  the  moment  it 
was  made,' for  Au's  face  suddenly  darkened,  and  he  spoke 
to  her  roughly.  "Why  was  she  not  properly  dressed?" 
he  asked;  "and  where  were  her  enr-rin^js,  ami  her  brooches, 
and  her  rings?"  And  then  he  appealed  to  his  mother;  and 
BO  far  as  I  could  gather,  Nafoosa  got  a  goo<l  scoUing  from 
both  of  them,  for  the  un'imely  simplicity  of  her  costume. 
It  was  in  vain  that  I  did  my  best  to  repair  my  mistake,  and 
declared  that  I  liked  Nafoosa  best  as  she  was,  without 
ornament ;  and  that  jewels  could  add  nothing  to  her  beauty. 
All  in  vain.  The  ]X)or  girl  was  carried  on  like  a  child  in 
disgrace  by  her  mother-in-law,  who  chattered  vehemently 
all  the  while,  and  Ali,  resuming  his  seat,  and  calmly  sipping 
a  cup  of  the  delicious  coffee  with  which  I  had  already  been 
regaled,  informed  me  that  he  had  sent  her  to  dress  herself. 

''  She  has  got  lazy  of  late,"  he  said ;  "  and  she  does  not 
care  about  dressing  and  making  herself  beautiful.  But  she 
must,  I  tell  her;  and  she  must  do  it,"  he  concluded  with 
one  of  his  emphatic  looks. 

Silently,  because  I  felt  a  sudden  aversion  to  the  tyrant, 
and  did  not  care  to  pursue  the  conversation,  I  awaited  her 
return.  Not  for  long.  Presently  she  came  back,  tricked 
out  with  the  famous  ear-rings — tolerably  good  diamonds  — 
and  with  a  brooch  awkwanliy  stuck  in  her  hair,  and  another 
fastening  her  dress,  and  with  a  chain  around  her  neck,  and 
a  few  cheap  rings  on  her  fingers.  All  the  other  women 
burst  into  loud  mockery  and  gayety,  and  clapped  their 
hands,  as  the  old  hag,  vdth  a  triumphant  air,  led  the  girl 
back  to  us  adorned,  snrinking  and  captive.  But  I  did  not 
liugh;  nor  would  I  give  more  than  a  passing  glance  at  the 
jewels,  to  which  Ah  proudly  called  my  attention,  exhibit- 
ing his  wife  as  he  might  have  exhibited  a  favorite  horse  or 
dog.  For  my  part  I  could  only  look  at  Nafoosa's  face  and 
into  her  deep  pathetic  eyes,  and  marvel  and  puzzle  over 
the  great  wild  sadness  wnich  I  suddenly  saw  there. 

Aad  so  Ali  Achmet  introduced  me  to  his  young  wife,  and 
initiated  me  into  the  mysteries  of  his  harem ;  and  then,  all 
at  once,  dropping  the  grand  courtesy  of  a  host,  and  relapsing 
into  the  obliging  obsequious  Ali  of  my  acquaintance,  brought 
me  safely  home,  in  good  time  for  dinner.     Heaven  knows 
^t  I  was  glad  enough  to  get  back  to  the  pleasant,  well-lit, 
say  hotel,   away  from   Nafoosa's   dim,  quiet   home,    and 
Nafoosa's  piteous  haunting  eyes.    They  haunted   me  all 
that  night  and  the  next  day,  and  the  next  night  too  — 
haunted  me  so  vividly,  and  to  such  a  purpose,  that  before 
many  days  had  passed,   I  awoke  one  morning  with  an 
irresistible  longing  at  my  heart  to  see  the  girl  once  more. 
No  reason  why  I  should  not.     Ali,  when  I  told  him  of 
my  wish,  looked  the  least  possible  shade  surprised,  it  is 
true,  but  professed  himselt  delighted   and  honored:  and 
80  I  paid  another  visit  to  his  "home,^'  and  not  one  only, 
hat  severaL    I  grew  fond  of  Nafoosa,  and  she  liked  me. 
She  interested  me  strangely,  winding  herself  in  some  mys- 
terious fashion  round  and  round  my  heart  —  drawing  me 
to  her  as  to  a   magnet  —  and  when   one  day  she  sud- 
denly told  me,  what  indeed  I  had  guessed  from  the  very 
first,    that    she  was    miserably,    wretchedly  unhappy,  so 
unhappy  that  she  longed  to  die,  I  took  her  in  my  arms  and 
kissed  her,  as  though  she  were  my  sister.    Perhaps  it  was 
this  that  won  her  heart.    Poor  girl!  I  would  have  done 
any  thing  I  could  for  her.   But  what  could  I  do,  save  listen, 


and  make  frantic  efforts  to  progress  in  Arabic,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  listen  to  some  purpose,  and  to  speak  to  the  unfor- 
tunate girl  a  few  words  or  the  warning  and  advice  which 
she  so}badly  needed  ? 

"But,  Nafoosa,  it  is  wrong,  dreadfully  wrong,  for  a 
married  woman  to  love  any  man  but  her  husband,"  I  said 
to  her,  when  she  had  told  me  all  about  Hassan's  dark, 
sweet  eyes,  and  his  gentleness,  and  his  bravery,  and  his 
goodness,  and  how  they  had  loved  one  another  finom  child- 
hood, and  how  they  would  continue  to  love  one  another  so 
long  as  life  lasted.  But  the  girl  only  shook  her  head  and 
smued  drearily  at  my  meek  little  sermon. 

"  Of  course  it  was  wrong,"  she  said,  "  she  knew  that,  and 
she  was  a  lost,  wicked  woman,  and,"  here  she  shuddered 
and  grew  pale,  "  Ali  would  kill  her  if  he  knew  it."  And  I 
very  soon  discovered  that  a  slavish  terror  of  her  husband's 
jealousy  and  vengeance  was  poor  Nafoosa's  standard  of 
right  and  wron^. 

"  But  how  did  you  come  to  marry  Ali,"  I  inquired,  "  if 
you  loved  Hassan  all  the  time  ?  " 

She  laughed  at  my  simplicity  and  ignor.mce.  After  the 
barbarous  fashion  of  these  countries,  she,  a  girl  of  fifteen, 
had  been  made  a  wife  without  being  asked  or  consulted,  or 
even  having  ever  seen  her  husband's  face. 

"  But  Ah  is  fond  of  you  and  good  to  you,  is  he  not?"  I 
inquired  softly,  when  I  had  thought  a  little  over  her  sad 
story. 

Her  face  darkened,  and  there  came  another  piteous  out- 
burst. Her  husband's  love  was  that  of  a  tyrant  for  his 
slave.  He  was  proud  of  her  beauty,  because  it  belonged  to 
him.  It  was  his  pleasure,  as  it  is  the  pleasure  and  custom 
of  all  Arabs,  to  invest  his  money  as  quickly  as  it  was  gained, 
in  jewels  and  trinkets,  with  which  to  deck  her.  He 
caressed  and  petted  her,  much  as  a  tiger  might  caress  and 
pet  a  trembling  white  rabbit,  which  Happened  to  be  his 
plaything  for  the  moment,  and  she  —  she  loathed  and 
shrank  from  this  hated  affection,  and  lived  in  abject,  slavish 
submission  to  his  authority. 

It  was  a  terrible  business.  Soon  she  had  told  me  all,  the 
little  all  there  was  to  tell.  It  was  but  a  slender,  pitiful 
little  romance,  and  its  incidents  were  tiny  ones,  such  as 
would  seem  very  fiat  and  insignificant  to  the  firec-bom, 
strong-minded  heroines  of  romance  at  home.  But  insig- 
nificant as  they  were,  they  were  every  thing  to  Nafoosa  — 
all-important,  all-engrossing.  A  furtive  gUnce,  a  hasty 
pressure  of  the  hand,  a  loving  word  whispered  into  her  ear, 
the  gift  of  a  flower  now  and  uien,  —  this  was  the  weak  food 
upon  which  her  guilty  love  so  passionately  lived;  these 
were  the  great,  stirring  events  of  her  life.  Once  -a  week 
Nafoosa  went  to  the  bath;  now  and  then  on  a  shopping 
expedition  to  the  bazaars,  and  always  with  her  face  closely 
veiled,  and  under  the  watchful  protection  of  her  mother-in- 
law.  These,  and  these  only,  were  the  lovers'  opportunities. 
"  Then  Hassan  never  comes  here  ?  "  I  inquired. 
"  Here  t "  Nafoosa  laughed  at  my  ignorance,  or  rather, 
incredulity  in  what  I  had  often  heard,  of  the  rigor  with 
which  a  Moslem  guards  his  harem.  "  No  man  ever  does," 
she  said.  "  It  would  cost  him  his  life."  And  with  blanched 
lips  close  to  my  ear,  for  the  other  women  were  constantly 
passing  to  and  fro,  and  privacy  was  totally  unattainable 
m  this  crowded  establishment,  she  related  to  me  how,  a 
month  or  two  ago,  some  trifle  had  aroused  her  mother-in- 
law's  suspicion,  which  had  been  at  once  impaarted  to  her 
son,  and  now  Ali  had  come  to  her,  and  had  sworn  a  terri- 
ble oath  that  if  ever  he  discovered  her  to  be  guilty  of  a 
fault,  the  vengeance  he  would  take  would  be  sure  and 
terrible.  "  For  myself  I  would  not  care  mu^h,*'  she  said, 
recklessly.  "  The  pain  would  be  short  and  quickly  over. 
But  for  Hassan,  my  Hassan!"  and  she  shuddered  and 
clasped  her  hands  with  a  despairing  gesture. 

"I  our  Hassan!"  I  repeated,  roproachfully.  And  then 
I  asked  her  what  had  been  the  beginning  of  this  unfor- 
tunate love,  and  how  it  had  come  to  pass  that,  strictly 
fuarded  as  Moslem  women  are,  she  had  yet  managed  to 
now  and  to  love  a  man. 

With  eyes  soflly  lit  with  happy  memories,  Nafoosa  told 
me  of  her  childhood,  when  her  mother  and  Hassan's  had 
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been  close  friends,  and  their  children  had  played  together. 
If  the  old  people  had  but  lived,  all  would  have  been  well, 
she  said,  for,  even  in  those  days,  she  and  Hassan  had  been 
called  husband  and  wife,  and  plans  had  been  made  that  in 
due  season  they  should  marrv.  But,  after  a  while,  both 
Nafoosa's  parents  died,  and  All's  father,  who  was  a  dis^nt 
relation,  had  become  her  euardian. 

The  law  gave  him  a  ri^nt  to  marry  her,  but  he,  being  an 
old  man,  had  transferred  this  right  to  his  son,  who,  in- 
flamed by  the  accounts  he  heard  of  her  wonderful  beauty, 
had  refused  to  relinquish  his  claims.  '<If  Hassan  had 
been  rich,  and  had  been  able  to  offer  a  good  price  for  me," 
Nafoosa  concluded,  a  little  scornfully,  *•  Ali  would  probably 
have  given  me  to  him,  for  he  loves  money ;  but  Hassan  is 
poor,  and  could  give  little  but  his  love." 

That  was  all.  Poor,  poor  child  I  I  had  not  it  in  me  to 
chide  her '—  hardly  even  to  think  her  sinful  and  guilty,  now 
that  I  knew  all. 

And  had  she  no  confidante,  no  consoler?  I  inquired,  with 
wondering  pity.  No  safe  friend  with  whom  to  share  her 
dreadful  secret  ? 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  Nafoosa  burst  into  tears.  Be- 
fore, ail  had  been  excitement  and  smouldering  passion,  and 
resentment  and  rebellion;  but  now,  I  had  unwittingly 
touched  another  and  a  softer  chord,  and  had  awakened 
the  memory  of  a  gentler  and  more  heart-piercing  grief. 
She  had  had  a  sister,  a  twin-sister,  who  had  known  all. 
While  she  lived,  life  was  endurable,  for  they  loved  one 
another  passionately.  But,  three  months  ago,  she  and  her 
baby  had  died,  and  Nafoosa  was  alone. 

"  And  can  none  of  these  other  women  help  you  ?  "  I  asked 
presently,  when  her  piteous  sobs  had  somewhat  subsided, 
and  her  tears  were  flowing  more  gently. 

The  girl  shook  her  head  wearily  and  sadly.  Yet  some 
of  them  looked  good-natured  and  kindly,  and  the  sight  of 
Nafoosa's  tears  seemfed  to  distress  and  concern  them. 

"They  would  talk,"  she  whispered,  with  a  frightened 
glance.  And,  observing  their  vacant,  silly  faces,  and  the 
ceaseless,  giddy  chatter  which  they  kept  up,  I  could  not 
feel  surprised  at  her  reserve  and  caution. 

Just  then  All's  mother  appeared,  and  I  rose  to  depart.* 
The  old  dame  liked  neither  me  nor  my  visits,  and  I  could 
very  well  see  that  she  looked  with  distrust  upon  my  friend- 
ship for  her  daughter-in-law.  But  I  did  not  care  a  rush 
for  her  disfavor,  feeling  perfectly  sure  that,  so  long  as  Ali 
found  it  profitable  to  remain  in  our  service,  not  one  of  his 
household  would  venture  to  show  the  English  Sitt  the 
smallest  sign  of  discourtesy.  And  so,  though  upon  that 
occasion  the  old  lady's  coming  was  the  signal  for  my  de- 
parture, I  often  returned  again,  genera3ly  seizing  the 
opportunities  when  I  knew  that  All's  engagements  wiUi  one 
or  another  of  our  party  secured  his  absence  from  home. 

One  day,  a  little  while  after  this,  I  chanced  to  meet 
Nafoosa  in  the  bazaar.  My  companions  and  myself  were 
spending  an  idle  hour  in  poking  about  and  making  pur- 
chases, and  I,  wearied  of  one  of  the  inevitable  and  inter- 
minable bargaining-wranglings,  which  are  an  indispensable 
p'irt  of  the  business  of  buying  and  selling  in  these  coun- 
tries, had  wandered  a  little  apart,  into  a  quiet,  dim  place, 
where  a  few  cross-legged,  gray-bearded  merchants  held 
stately  watch  over  their  stalls. 

At  the  further  end  two  women  were  engaged  in  a  loud 
altercation  over  a  pair  of  slippers  with  a  picturesque  and 
venerable  gentleman,  whose  superb  appearance  would  have 
led  one  to  suppose  him  quite  superior  to  the  weakness  of 
wishing  to  drive  a  good  bargain.  At  least,  one  of  the  women 
was  fighting  valiantly  for  the  slippers ;  tlie  otlier  was  stand- 
ing by  listlessly,  apparently  a  mere  spectator  of  the  dispute. 
To  my  amazement,  she  ali  at  once  rushed  to  meet  me,  and 
seized  my  hand.  It  was  Nafoosa,  but  Nafoosa  enveloped 
from  heaid  to  foot  in  her  white  eezar;  and  with  such  a 
thick,  impenetrable  yathmah,  that  she  was  quite  unrecog- 
nizable. Her  mother-in-law,  who  was  her  companion,  was 
as  closely  veiled  as  herself.  The  charms  of  sixteen  and 
sixty  required,  it  seemed,  the  same  protection.  While  the 
old  lady  was  wrangling  over  her  slippers,  Nafoosa  and  I  en- 
joyed a  quiet  little  chat.     Only  for  a  few  minutes,  however. 


Suddenly  I  felt  the  girl's  hand,  which  I  held  in  mine, 
tremble,  and   she  plucked  it  away  bruskly.    "It  is  be— 
Hassan  1 "  she  whispered,  in  a  choked  voice,  and  vitli  i 
quick,  sudden  movement  she  changed  her  positioii,  so  as  to 
place  my  figure  between  her  own  and  that  of  her  Inodle^ 
m-law,  whose  attention  was  still,  luckily,  absorbed  Inr  die 
obstinacy  of  the  slipper  merchant.     I  looked  roond.   A 
fine,  handsome  young  man,  in  chocolate-colored  pettiooet- 
trousers,  and  an  embroidered  jacket,  was  slo^tdy;  and  widi 
an  air  of  studied  unconcern,  approaching  us.     nhen  he  was 
quite  close  to  Nafoosa,  after  a  cautious  glance  towards  her 
mother-in-law,  he  paused.    I  saw  their  hands  meet  in  a 
convulsive  clasp.    I  saw  more  —  that  which,  if  the  eyes  of 
any  of  the  cross-legged,  solemn  sons  of  the  Prophet  bad 
seen  finom  their  stalls,  would  probably  have  then  and  tbeie 
exposed  Nafoosa  to  the  direst  consequences.    I  saw  ber, 
qmck  as  lightning,  raise  her  hand,  and  draw  aside  her  Teil 
for  an  instant,  showing  him  her  white,  beautiful  face,  and 
smiling  upon  him  the  saddest  and  sweetest  smile  that  erer 
made  a  man's  heart  beat. 

Lucky  Hassan  1  It  was  all  very  wrong  and  dreadful,  and 
I,  a  mere  spectator,  felt,  somehow,  horribly  guilty  myself; 
but  all  the  same,  I  could  not,  for  the  life  of  me,  help  liku^ 
the  young  man  on  the  spot.  He  looked  so  much  in  earnest, 
and  so  grateful,  and  —  rare  sign  of  emotion  in  an  Eastern 
—  he  actually  colored  violentfy ;  and  he  really  was  ex- 
tremely handsome,  and  his  refined,  thoughtful  face  betrayed 
no  symptom  of  conceit  or  vanity,  but  only  deep,  passionate, 
eaorer  affection.  It  was  all  over  in  a  minute ;  indeed,  so 
qmckly  over,  that  none  but  a  close  observer  could  baw 
detected  the  lovers'  little  pantomime ;  and  then  the  you^ 
man,  having  given  me  a  courteous  salutation,  passed  on  bis 
way,  and  had  in  another  instant  disappeared. 

"  Hassan  knows  you.  I  have  told  him  about  yoo,"  Na- 
foosa explained  to  me,  after  a  minute  or  two  of  breatbless 
silence.  And  I  knew  by  the  altered  tone  of  her  voice,  tbat 
a  ray  of  sunshine  which  would  gladden  her  life  for  some 
time  to  come  had  stolen  into  the  girl's  hearty  and  was  mak- 
ing sweet  melody  there. 

It  chanced  that  soon  after  this  little  adventure  I  cangbt 
a  cold  which  kept  me  prisoner  at  home,  and  thus  a  longer 
time  than  usual  elapsed  without  my  having  seen  Nafoosap 
When  I  did  next  see  her  a  change  seemed  to  have  taken 
place  in  her  which  frightened  me.  She  was  looking  ill^ 
wretchedly  ill  —  and  there  was  a  recklessness  in  her  man- 
ner and  a  despair  in  her  eye,  which  told  me  clearer  tain 
words  could  tell,  that  the  yoke  was  becoming  too  g*^^ 
and  difficult  to  bear.  Her  husband,  too,  had  altered-  Ah 
had  grown  silent  and  morose.  Now  he  never  jested  nor 
smiled,  and  his  glistening,  snake-like  eyes  were  generally 
moodily  bent  upon  the  ground.  Now  and  then,  however,  1 
caught  them  fixed  upon  me  with  a  dark  look  of  suspu90&i 
which,  whenever  I  perceived  it,  used  to  make  my  heart  jnmp 
into  my  mouth,  and  my  thoughts  fly  with  cruel  anxiety 
to  his  wife.  Once,  as  indifferently  and  innocently  as  1 
could,  I  ventured  to  ask  him  what  the  cause  of  his  »»" 
wonted  gravity  was  —  whether  he  was  ill,  or  in  trouble,  or 
unhappy.  But  I  was  repulsed  with  such  a  short  answer 
that  I  understood  at  once  that  no  further  confidences  ware 
to  be  made  me  about  his  domestic  concerns,  and  tbAt  tne 
dark  grief  over  which  he  was  brooding  was  too  sacred  ana 
terrible  to  be  approached.  ^       , 

The  end  of  my  story  is  coming  now ;  and  the  end  is  sucn 
a  sad  one  that  I  must  hurry  over  it  as  quickly  as  possible. 
It  was  about  six  weeks  since  the  evening  that  I  had  p»> 
my  first  and  memorable  visit  to  All's  house.  We  were  won 
to  leave  Cairo,  and  we  had,  during  the  last  days  of  o"^ 
stay,  made  a  little  expedition  to  sec  the  Pyramids  of  b»' 
kara.  Ali  accompanied  us  as  usual,  for  though^  by  tms 
time,  I  had  grown  both  to  dislike  and  fear  him,  for  the  sue 
of  keeping  up  my  intercourse  with  his  wife  to  the  Ust, 
was  careful  to  conceal  my  sentiments,  and  to  retain  bim  w 


our  service.  We  were  to  have  been  two  nights  *"?vj 
but  on  the  second  day  one  of  our  party  got  ill»  JJ"?^ 
obliged  us  to  alter  our  plans  and  to  return  at  once  to  Catf^ 
It  was  late  when  we  reached  the  hotel,  and  I  well  '^"'f^ 
ber  the  pale  smile  with  whidf  Ali  listened  to  me,  tfi  ^'^ 
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I  bade  him  good-night,  I  promised  to  go  to  see  Nafoosa  on 
the  following  day  —  resolved  in  my  heart  to  make  the  girl 
a  final  entreaty  to  submit  to  her  fate,  hard  as  it  was,  and  to 
implore  of  her,  if  from  no  other  motive  than  the  dread  of 
her  husband's  vengeance,  to  be  faithful  to  him  to  the  last. 
All  heard  my  promise  with  cold  politeness.     A  little  while 
ago  he  would  nave  expressed  himself  delighted,  and  would 
have  bidden  me  a  glad  welcome.    But  times  had  changed 
now,  and  I  could  see  that  jealousy  had  awakened  distrust 
even  of  me,  and  that  he  now  repented  of  the  foolish  indis- 
cretion he  had  been  guilty  of,  m  allowing  a  ''dog  of  a 
Christian "  to  penetrate  into  the  privacy  of  his  narem. 
That  night  I  could  not  sleep.    The  slow  hours  went  wearily 
by,  and  I  counted  them  all.    At  last,  when  it  was  broad 
daylight,  I  fell  into  a  disturbed  slumber,  which  was  worse 
than  wakefulness,  for  it  was  haunted  by  a  wretched  dream. 
What  it  was  I  could  not  at  once  recall,  but  I  awoke  scream- 
ing, and  frightened  out  of  my  life.     To  sleep  again  was,  of 
course,  impossible,  and  I  was  soon  up  and  dressed.    It  was 
early  still,  but  I  longed  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  and  I 
resolved  to  go  out  and  set  it.     It  was  not  till  I  found  my- 
self out  of  we  house,  iimaling  the  delicious  morning  air, 
and  looking  with  delight  at  the  beautiful  sky,  still  tinged 
with  countless  delicate  dawn  colors,  that  I  all  at  once 
remembered  that  I  had  dreamed  of  Nafoosa.    It  was  one  of 
those  rare  moments  in  one's  life  when  the  perfect  loveliness 
of  heaven  and  earth  brings  home  to  one  s  heart  a  sudden, 
swift  conviction  that  existence  is  a  blessed  thing.     Yet  in 
the  midst  of  it,  like  a  dark,  chill  shadow,  the  memory  of  my 
dream  crept  across  the  brightness  and  extinguished  it.    I 
hurried  on  my  way.    Instinctively,  and  half  unconsciously, 
I  had  taken  the  now  very  familiar  direction  of  All's  house. 
It  was  a  tolerably  long  walk,  but  I  had  soon  accomplished 
it,  and  was  in  the  dusky  court-yard  from  which,  on  tbe  first 
evening  of  my  coming,  the  dogs  had  barked  such  an  uncere- 
monious welcome.    Sow  they  were  quiet  enough.    Every 
thing  was  still,  strangely  still  —  for,  early  as  it  was,  there 
were  a  few  people  about —  dark  Moslems,  with  grave,  stern 
faces,  and  here  and  there  a  woman  rocking  herself  to  and 
fro,  beneath  her  white  eezavy  and  uttering  harsh,  walling 
sounds.     At  once  I  knew  that  something  had  happened. 
What  it  was  I  could  not  summon  courage  to  inquire.    My 
appearance  was  well  known  in  the  place  by  this  time,  and 
I  was  allowed,  without  question  or  comment,  to  climb  the 
dark,  steep  staircase.     The  door  at  the  top  of  it  was  half 
open  —  an   unusual  circumstance   in  a  Moslem  house.    I 
entered.     In  the  first  room  there  was  a  small  group  of  tur- 
baned  heads  and  petticoated  figures,  speaking  in  subdued 
tones.     One  of  them  approached  me  as  I  went  by.     I  be- 
lieve that  it  was  All's  brother;  but  I  hardly  saw  him  or 
heard  the  words  which  he  addressed  to  me.    The  next  door 
was  closed.    It  was  that  of  the  women's  apartment,  and, 
ailer  a  little  pause,  it  was  opened  for  me,  and  when  I  passed 
through  quicKly  closed  behind  me.     I  made  one  step  for- 
ward, calling  Nafoosa.     Then  I  paused,  motionless.     Na- 
foosa was  there,  close  to  me,  on  the  low  divan  at  my  feet. 
But  she  never  stirred  when  I  called  her.     O  Grod  t   she 
was  dead  —  dead  I  her  white  face  whiter  than  I  had  ever 
seen  it  before,  her  wistful  smile  smiling  up  at  me  more  wist- 
fully than  it  had  ever  done,  and  —  but  I  turned  away,  and 
could  look  no  more.    I  had  seen  a  spot  of  dark  crimson 
blood  upon  her  dress. 

Not  then,  but  afterwards,  I  heard  the  particulars.  As  he 
had  threatened,  All's  vengeance  had  been  swift  and  sure. 
Kafoosa's  young  life  had  been  cut  ofi*  quickly,  too  quickly, 
please  Grod-  for  much  pain.  It  appeared  that  of  late  his 
wife's  rebelliousness  and  open  unhappiness  had  increased 
the  suspicion  that  he  had  for  a  long  time  secretly  harbored. 
Hassan,  counting  upon  his  absence  with  us,  had  chosen  the 
previous  evening  to  make  an  attempt  to  carry  ofi*  Nafoosa. 
But  tor  All's  unexpected  return,  ne  might  possibly  have 
succeeded ;  but,  as  it  was,  Ali  was  behind  him,  dogging  his 
footsteps,  when,  at  the  appointed  hour,  eight  o'clock,  he  was 
waiting  for  Nafoosa's  coming.  She  came  —  poor  girl,  she 
came.  But  if  her  lover  was  waiting  for  her,  so  also  was 
her  husband,  armed  with  the  sharp  weapon  with  which -he 
W  Bwom  to  revenue  himself.    Nafoosa  had  fallen  at  his 


feet  without  a  struggle ;  but  Hassan  and  he  had  had  a  ter- 
rible one.  Fortunately,  interference  had  come  in  time  to 
prevent  a  second  death,  and  both  the  combatants  were 
secured.  All's  punishment  was  slight  —  almost,  indeed, 
nominal.  In  the  East,  a  wife's  infidelity  is  the  justification 
of  any  crime;  and  I  believe  that  he  very  soon  consoled 
himself  with  another  one.  As  to  Hassan,  I  heard  aflei^ 
wards  that  he  had  disappeared  finom  Cairo,  and  that  even 
his  friends  knew  nothing  of  him.  Some  said  that  he  had 
committed  suicide ;  others  that,  to  expiate  his  sin,  he  had 
undertaken  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca ;  otners  that  he  had  lost 
his  reason,  ana  had  wandered  away  purposelessly  to  distant 
countries.  I  could  never  discover  the  truth.  Time  has 
passed  —  all  the  actors  in  the  little  tragedy  have  faded  in 
the  dim  past;  but  Nafoosa's  memory  ever  remains  vivid 
and  clear,  and  her  sad,  beautifiil  eyes  haunt  me  still. 
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On  the  25th  of  September,  in  the  year  1827,  in  a  dismal 
French  chd,teau,  the  gloom  of  which  was  increased  by  the 
presence  of  death — forlorn  and  haggard,  listless  and  de- 
sponding, a  young  man  of  seventeen  sat  writing  to  a  friend. 

This  young  man,  whose  letter  was  the  expression  of 
piercing  and  bitter  thought,  had  just  achieved  the  highest 
nonors  attainable  at  the  College  d'Henri  Quatre,  and  was 
supposed  to  have  a  brilliant  future  opening  before  him.  It 
was  the  poet  Alfred  de  Musset.  His  intellect  was  prema- 
turely developed.  It  was  easy  to  him  to  take  the  fix)nt 
place ;  he  was  already  acknowledged  as  a  genius,  and  his  pub- 
lished poetry  had  made  a  sensation.  He  was  miserable  —  not 
with  the  sharp  affliction  of  one  who  has  lost  what  is  dear  to 
him,  but  with  an  oppressed  sense  of  the  narrow  limits  of 
humanity,  of  the  painful  details  attending  the  end  of  life, 
of  the  pitiful  conventions  of  mourning,  and  of  the  want  of 
a  real  passionate  emotion. 

He  had  been  summoned  from  his  college  in  the  hour  of 
success,  with  a  festive  holiday  in  view,  to  the  old  ch&teau, 
where  his  grandmother  had  died  suddenly.  A  fortnight  be- 
fore he  had  left  her  in  health,  and  chatting  in  her  easy- 
chair,  with  her  French  vivacity.  Now  a  heap  of  earth  cov- 
ered her  remains,  and  the  contrast  struck  him  with  dismay. 
With  the  instinct  of  the  poet,  which  assimilates  all  the 
phases  of  human  experience,  he  saw  himself  dead  and 
shrouded.  His  spirit  rose  against  the  assumed  grief,  the 
tragic  mask  which  he  saw  put  on  before  him.  **  Voilk,"  he 
wrote,  "  le  sort  qui  m'attend,  qui  nous  attend  tons  I  Je  ne 
veux  point  de  ces  regrets  de  commande,  de  cette  douleur 
que  Ton  quitte  avec  les  habits  de  deuil.  J'aime  mieux  que 
mes  OS  soient  jetes  au  vent ;  toutes  ces  iarmes  feintes  ou 
trop  promptement  taries  ne  sont  qu'une  afi'reuse  ddrision." 
He  was  disgusted  and  weary ;  he  thought  life  was  worth 
nothing,  and  that  he  would  glaully  get  out  of  it  if  there  were 
not  the  process  of  dying  to  go  through,  and  the  idea  of  the 
subsequent  ceremonials  of  ostensible  affliction  among  his  re- 
lations to  confront.  The  companion  of  his  gloom  was  an 
uncle,  who  was  remarkable  for  his  good  common-sense,  for 
his  erudition,  and  for  his  general  respectability.  He  could 
not  be  expected  to  form  the  faintest  idea  of  his  nephew's 
mental  attributes ;   he  wondered  at  his  tastes,  while  he  was 

f  ratified  by  his  success.  He  was  continually  extinguishing 
is  fires  with  wet  blankets.  When  the  young  Alfred  talked 
with  enthusiasm  of  a  drama  which  struck  his  ima^^ination,  or 
of  a  verse  which  rang  in  his  ear,  he  would  reply,  "  Est-ce  que 
tu  n'aimes  pas  mieux  lire  tout  cela  dans  quelque  bon  histo- 
rien  ?  C'est  toujours  plus  vriii  et  plus  exact."  The  poet  felt 
himself  another  Hamlet  with  another  Polonius,  aud  longed 
for  sympathetic  intercourse  with  Hamlet's  creator. 

*^  Je  donnerais  vingtK;inq  francs  pour  avoir  une  pi6ce  de 
Shakspeare  ici  en  anglais." 

It  was  not  to  be  had.  The  desire  for  the  unattainable 
was  the  poet's  habit  of  mind.  If  he  could  have  called  up 
Shakspeare  lirom  the  dead,  he  would  probably  have  turned 
away  from  him  after  the  first  greeting ;  or  if  his  favorite 
tragedy  in  English  had  suddenly  tumbled  down  from  a  book- 
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shelf  close  at  hand,  he  would  most  likely  have  flung  it  from 
him  after  the  first  hasty  rush  through  its  leaves.  He  had 
nothing  that  he  cared  to  read  ;  he  thought  he  should  like  to 
write,  but  the  thought  soon  wearied  him. 

«  Je  me  sens  par  moments  une  envio  de  prendre  la  plume 
et  de  salir  une  on  deux  feuilles  de  papier,  mais  la  premiere 
difficulte  me  rebute  et  un  souverain  degout  me  fait  etendre 
les  bras  et  fermer  les  yeux." 

Other  fancies  came  across  him. 

"J'ai  besoin  de  voir  une  femme,  j*ai  besoin  d'aimer; 
j'aimerais  macousine,  qui  est  vieille  et  laide,  si  elle  n'etait 
pas  dconome  et  pddante." 

The  misery  ol  Alfred  de  Musset's  life  was  not  wholly  due 
to  its  outwalk  circumstances,  but  to  the  peculiarities  of  his 
temperament  and  to  his  wayward  disposition.  He  was  not 
a  hard,  evil-minded  man  like  Lord  Byron,  nor  a  wild  theo- 
rist like  Shelley ;  he  knew  how  to  love  virtue  and  to  hate 
iniquity,  but  he  did  not  know  how  to  conquer  an  impulse  or 
to  subdue  a  passion.  He  gave  way  to  himself.  Aiter  the 
wrong,  came  the  repentance.  He  was  unable  to  bear  the 
suffering  of  that  state,  and  flew  to  absinthe  and  dissipation 
to  get  rid  of  it. 

He  alternated  between  sublime  aspiration  and  disappoint- 
ment, disgust  and  debauch ;  and,  starting  in  life  with  every 
material  advantage  —  ^ood  family,  good  prospects,  and 
brilliant  genius  —  he  died  a  premature  old  man,  broken 
down  and  miserable,  at  the  age  of  forty-seven.  The  indica- 
tions of  such  a  development  are  strongly  marked  in  the  let^ 
ter  from  which  we  have  quoted.  At  the  early  age  of  seven- 
teen the  characteristics  of  the  poet  show  themselves  as  he 
writes  to  his  intimate  friend :  the  unsatisfied  desire  and  the 
fine  perception,  the  despondency,  the  satire,  the  weakness, 
the  despair. 

"  Tu  es  la  seu^e  chose,"  he  says  to  his  friend,  **  qui  me 
reveille  de  mon  ncant  et  qui  me  reporte  vers  un  iJcal  que 
j'ai  oubli^  par  impuissance.  Je  n'ai  plus  le  courage  du  rien 
penser.  Si  je  me  trouvais  dans  ce  moment-ci  h  Paris, 
j'eteindrais  ce  qui  me  reste  d'un  peu  noble  dans  le  punch  et 
la  bi^re,  et  je  me  sentirais  soulagc.  On  endort  bicn  un  ma- 
lade  avec  de  I'opium ;  quoiqu'on  sache  que  le  sommeil  lui 
doive  dtre  mortel.    J'en  agirais  de  mSme  avec  mon  ame." 

The  regret  which  is  felt  in  the  contemplation  of  a  bright 
genius  degraded,  leads  us  sometimes  to  wonder  sadly  wheth- 
er a  mother,  strong  enough  to  understand,  and  tender  enough 
to  persuade  such  a  nature,  would  have  averted  his  fate,  or 
whether,  if  he  had  met  with  a  true  friend  capable  of  exci^ 
cising  a  maternal  influence,  of  appreciating  the  impulses  of 
his  genius  and  forgiving  its  eccentricities,  he  mioht  not  have 
relinquished  much  evil,  and  have  assimilated  much  good, 
calmed  and  sustained  by  such  a  sympathy ;  but  there  is  an 
obvious  reply  to  the  suggestion.  The  poet  was  not  prompted 
to  seek  an  affection  of  this  nature,  and  the  fatal  passion 
which  dominated  his  life  was  taken  to  his  heart  with  a  dis- 
tinct foreshadowing  of  what  its  consequences  might  be ;  he 
was  very  young,  only  twenty-three,  but  ho  went  to  the  ban- 
quet with  the  warning  of  poison  in  its  fruits.  Rapture  and 
agony,  convulsion  and  swoon,  seemed  the  necessity  of  his 
life ;  and  if  the  Cleopatra  who  enslaved  him  had  not  exis  - 
ed,  some  other  shining  and  evil  star  would  still  have  rihcii 
to  shape  his  destiny.  His  intellectual  force  was  not  equal 
to  his  creative  genius.  His  compositions  were  sudden  i.u- 
pulses  which  forced  themselves  upon  him,  and  he  wrote 
some  of  his  most  beautiful  poems  in  fits  of  anguish ;  his 
work  was  followed  by  long  periods  of  prostration.  He  was 
incapable  of  a  sustained  eflfort;  but  he  was  not  easily  satis- 
ficvl  with  what  he  did,  and  reconsidered  and  finished  his 
pi'»ebs  with  so  much  care  that  they  are  justly  esteemed  as 
mo  lels  of  workmanship.  The  dialogue  of  his  comedies  is 
brilliant,  and  so  delicate  and  subtle  in  its  play,  so  piercing 
in  its  satire,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  high  ambition  to  the 
artists  of  the  Comddie  Fran9aise  to  deliver  it  uitli  perfect 

£  revision,  and  to  give  full  value  to  every  syllable.  N  jnu  of 
te  Musset's  comedies  are  long,  but  all  contain  a  great  deal 
of  matter ;  his  wit  is  less  obvious  and  more  keen  thnn 
Molicre's ;  he  has  less  fun  and  sharper  satire;  he  does  not 
hit  80  hard,  but  he  wounds  more  deeply.  His  types  of 
character  ar^'  original ;  his  perceptions  of  the  ridiculous  ai-e 


exquisite,  and  the  sense  of  beauty  is  never  absent  from  bis 
style,  even  in  his  lightest  touches.     In  all  his  prose  there  is 
poetry.  To  the  student  he  is  known  as  a  poet ;  to  the  world 
at  large,  through  the  medium  of  the  stage,  as  a  dramatist 
Among  his  CEuures  Posthumes,  which  make  a  small  vol- 
ume, there  is  a  dramatic  fragment,  called  ''  Faostine,"  of 
great  force  and  interest.     The  scene  is  laid  at  Venice,  and 
the  Venetian  atmosphere  surrounds  the  reader.    The  pas- 
sion is  worked  up  to  a  high  pitch,  when  the  drama  sttdden- 
ly  stops.     The  same  volume  contains  a  complete  coinedj, 
called  '<  L'Ane  et  le  Ruisseau,"  which  is  clever  and  grace- 
ful, and  some  poems  and  letters,  from  the  earliest  of  which 
we  have  already  quoted.     The  letters  are  distinguished  bj 
grace  and  ease  of  language ;  they  are  sometimes  cpiirranh 
matic,  and  sometimes   play^l;   they  are   never  artiiicial; 
they  are  generally  sad.     The  most  humorous  among  them 
describes  a  singular  supper  at   the  house   of  the  iamoai 
Mile.    Rachel,   a  description  which  tJie  poet  valued,  and 
which  he  requested  his  correspondent  to  keep,  in  order  that 
the  record  of  so  strancre  an  evening  should  some  day  be 
made  known.     The  entertainment  took  place  alter  a  repre- 
sentation of  "  Tancrdde,"  in  the  fifth  act  of  which  Rachel 
had  obtained  showers  of  tears  from  her  audience,  and  had 
herself  wept  with   such   strong  emotion   as   to  make  her 
doubt  whether  she  could  continue  her  peribrmance.    Aile^ 
wards,    as   she   walked  down   the   arcades   of  the  Palais 
Royal,  with   a  company  of  artists,  actres.-es,  and  singers, 
she  fell  in  with   the  young  poet,  and  invited  him  to  join 
them.     They  all  adjourned  to  her  house,  where  her  mother 
and  sister  were  established ;  and  they  looked  forward  to  a 
festive  supper.     But  Rachel  discovered  that  she  had  lett 
her  bracelets  and  rings  at  the  theatre ;  she  sent  her  maid- 
servant, whom  she  called  her  bonne,  to  fetch  them.    This 
bonne  being  absent,  there  was  no  servant  lefl  to  prepare 
the  supper.     But  presently  Rachel  lefl  the  room  to  change 
her  dress,  and  in  Uie  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  she  re- 
appeared in  a  dressing-gown  and   ni^ht-cap,  with  a   h.iDd- 
kerchiuf  over  her  ears,  looking,  according  to  Alfred  du  Mu«- 
set,  as  beautiful  as  an  angel  (but  the  angels  are  not  hand- 
some if  Rachel  was  a  type  of  them),  and  carrying  a  di>h 
which  contained  tliree  beefsteaks,  the  cooking  of  which  she 
had  personally  superintended.  She  set  down  wis  dish  in  the 
middle  of  the  table,  said, "  R^galez-vous  I  "  and  rtturned  to 
the  kitchen,  whence  she  again  emerged  with  a  soup-tureen 
full  of  hot  soup,  and  a  saucepan  full  of  spinach,     lids  coo-    • 
stituted  the  supper.     There  were  no  plates  and  no  spoons; 
the  bonne  having  taken   away  the.  &eys.     Rachel  opened 
the  sideboard,  and  there  finding  a  salad-bowl  with  a  salad 
in  it  ready  dressed,  she  took  the  wooden  spoon  that  stood 
in  the  midst,  and  began  to  eat  apart  from  the  rest    *^  Oh, 
dear  1  "  said   her  mother,  who  was  hun^y,  '*  1  know,  my 
child,  that  there  are  some  pewter  plates  in  the  kitchen ! " 
Upon  which  Rachel  again  disappeared,  and  returned  with 
the  pewter  plates,  which  she  distributed  to  he^  guests. 

"  Aly  dear,"  said  her  mother,  "  these  beefsteaks  are  over- 
done." 

**  They  are,"  replied  Rachel.  "  In  the  days  when  I  kept 
house  ibr  yju  I  used  to  cook  better;  so  you  see  I  htve  lost 
one  talent  to  gain  another.  But,  Saradi,"  she  continued, 
addressing  her  sister,  "what  is  the  matter  —  you  are  mA 
eating  ?  " 

Sarah  replied,  "  I  don't  choose  to  eat  off  pewter  plates." 

"  That,  1  presume,"  replied  Rachel,  "  is  because  1  have 
bought  out  of  my  savings  a  dozen  silver  plates.  Soon  yon 
will  require  one  servant  in  front  of  your  chair  and  another 
behind  it."  Then,  addressing  Alfred  de  Musset,  she  said, 
**  Just  fancy  —  when  I  was  acting  at  the  Thd^tre  Molifere, 
1  possesseil  only  two  pair  of  stockings,  and  every  mom- 
ing     — 

Nt)w  Sarah  interrupted  her,  and  began  to  chatter  Ger- 
man to  put  an  end  to  her  sister's  confessions;  but  Rac^hel 
went  on  resolutely.  **  No  German  here  1  I  am  not 
ashameil  of  what  1  say.  I  had  only  two  pair  of  stoikiii;!?', 
and  I  was  obliged  to  wash  one  pair  every  morning  that  1 
might  have  clean  ones  to  act  in  every  night.  I  also  man- 
aged every  thing  in  the  house.  I  got  up  at  six  daily,  and 
at  eigjht  o'clock  all  the  beds  were  made ;  afterwards  1  went 
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to  La  Halle  to  buy  our  dinner,  and  I  .was  an  honest  cook, 
was  I  not,  mamma  ?  ** 

"  That  you  were,"  replied  the  mother,  with  her  mouth 
full. 

**  Only  once,**  said  Rachel,  "  I  was  guilty  of  thieving : 
what  I  bought  at  fonrpence  I  set  down  as  fivepencc,  and 
going  on  steadily  in  this  way,  at  the  end  of  a  month  I  made 
a  profit  of  three  francs." 

'<  And  what  did  you  do  with  those  three  francs  ?  "  asked 
the  poet,  with  mocx  severity. 

**  Oh !  *'  exclaimed  the  mother,  "  she  bought  a  Moli^re 
with  them." 

**  Yes,"  said  Rachel ;  '*  I  had  got  a  Racine  and  a  Comeille, 
and  I  wanted  a  Moli^re.  I  bought  it  with  my  three  francs, 
and  then  I  confessed  my  crime." 

Some  of  the  guests  now  went  away,  and  the  bonne  re- 
tamed.  Sarah  continued  to  abstain  from  eating,  and  to 
chatter  German.  Rachel  reproved  her,  persevered  with 
stories  of  her  youth,  and  presently  made  some  punch  and 
set  it  alight,  putting  the  candles  under  the  table  in  order 
the  better  to  see  the  pretty  blue  flame  as  it  was  burning ; 
when  this  pastime  was  over  she  played  with  Alfred  dc  Mus- 
set's  swonl-stick,  and  drawing  the  blade  out  of  its  sheath 
she  picked  her  teeth  with  it.  But  one  sentence  sufficed  to 
put  an  end  to  all  this  vulgarity  and  folly,  and  to  bring 
poetry  and  the  instinct  of  art  unon  the  scene. 

The  poet  said,  ^*  How  beautifully  you  read  the  letter  in 
the  fiflh  act  to-night  1     You  were  greatly  moved." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Rachel,  "  I  felt  as  if  I  were  shattered  — 
breaking  into  bits — and  yet  I  don't  care  for  the  tragedy 
of  *  Tancr^de.'    It  is  false." 

**  You  prefer  the  tragedies  of  Corneille  and  Racine,"  said 
the  poet« 

"  I  like  Corneille,"  Rachel  replied,  "  though  he  is  some- 
times trivial  and  sometimes  turgid  —  he  is  not  true  to 
nature.    The  line  in  the  Horace,  — 

'  On  peat  changer  d'amant  mais  n<  n  changer  d^'poux,' 

appears  to  me  coarse  and  common." 

"  Not  the  less  true  for  that,"  said  De  Musset. 

"Unworthy  of  the  poet,  at  any  rate."  said  Rachel. 
*'  But  speak  to  me  of  Racine,  the  noble,  the  beautiful,  —  I 
idore  him  I  And  do  you  know  I  am  resolved  to  act 
Fh^dre  "  (she  struck  the  table  with  her  fist  as  she  spoke). 
^  They  say  I  am  too  young  and  too  thin,  and  more  such 
nonsense ;  but  I  reply,  it  is  the  greatest  part  in  all  Racine, 
ind  I  am  determined  to  play  it." 

^  You  may  be  wrong  tnere,"  said  Sarah. 

^  Let  me  alone,"  said  Rachel ;  *'  I  mean  to  do  it ;  if  peo- 
ple tell  me  I  am  too  thin,  I  say  they  are  absurd.  A  woman 
possessed  by  an  infamous  passion,  yet  prepared  rather  to  die 
than  yield  to  it — a  woman  withering  awav  in  scorching  fires 
and  bitter  tears  —  such  a  woman  cannot  be  expected  to  look 
u  plump  as  Mme.  Paradol.  It  would  be  a  contracdiction 
in  nature.  I  have  read  the  part  ten  times  within  the  last 
eight  days.  I  don't  know  how  I  should  act  it,  but  I  tell 
yoQ  that  I  feel  it  in  me.  The  newspapers  may  write  what 
'  they  please,  but  they  will  not  disgust  me  with  it.  They 
ve  at  a  loss  what  to  invent  in  order  to  injure  me,  instead 
of  giving  me  encouragement  and  help ;  but  I  will  act  it, 
though  only  four  persons  should  be  present  to  see  it."  She 
then  made  a  grand  tirade  against  the  journalists. 

Her  mother  interrupted  her.  "  My  dear,"  said  she,  "you 
have  been  talking  too  much.  This  morninor  you  were  up 
at  six.  I  don't  know  what  possesses  you.  xou  have  gab- 
bled all  day,  and  you  have  been  acting  this  evening,  x  ou 
will  be  ill/  '  *  ° 

^  Leave  me  alone,"  said  Rachel ;  "  it  makes  me  feel  that 
1  am  alive."  She  turned  to  De  Musset  and  said,  "  Shall  I 
futch  the  book,  and  shall  we  read  the  tragedy  both  to- 
Kether?" 

*'  What  could  be  more  delightful  ?  "  said  the  poet. 

But  Sat-ah  observed  that  it  was  half-past  eleven. 

**  Well,"  said  Rachel,  "  who  prevents  you  from  going  to 
bed?" 

Acforlin'zly  Sarah  went  to  bed,  and  Rachel  left  the 
foyjj,  jut  s^ieeii'y  returned  with  a  volume  of  R.ieine  in  her 


hands.  Her  demeanor  had  undergone  a  total  ch:iti.;e :  it 
had  become  solemn  and  religious ;  she  seemed  as  one 
administering  sacred  rites.  She  took  her  seat  next  the 
poet  and  snuffed  the  candle.  Her  mother  dozed  oil*  com- 
fortably, with  a  smile  on  her  face.  Rachel  bowed  her  head 
over  the  volume  as  she  opened  it,  and  said,  "  How  I  love 
this  Racine  I  AVhen  I  once  get  the  book  in  my  hand,  I 
could  go  on  reading  for  two  days  without  stopping  to  eat  or 
drink.  The  two  now  began  their  reading  with  the  volume 
placed  between  them. 

**  D'abord,"  writes  De  Musset,  "  elle  recite  d'un  ton  mon- 
otone comme  nne  litanie.  Pen  k  pen  elle  s'aninie.  Nous 
dchangeons  nos  remarques,  nos  id^es  sur  chaq.ie  pass:i<r('* 
Elle  arrive  enfin  k  la  declaration.  Elle  ^tend  son  bras  dn)it 
sur  la  table ;  le  firont  pose  siu*  la  main  gauche,  ap;  uy  e  sur 
son  coude,  elle  s'abandonne  enticrement.  Cependant  elle 
ne  parle  encore  qu'k  demi-voix.  Tout  k  coup  ses  yeux 
^tinceUent;  le  genie  de  Racine  ^claire  son  visage;  elle 
pftlit,  elle  rou^it.  Jamais  je  ne  vis  rien  de  pi  beau,  de  ^  i 
mt^ressant;  jamais,  au  thl^iltre,  elle  n'a  prosluit  but  iiha 
tant  d'effet.  La  fatigue,  un  pen  d'enrouement,  le  punch, 
rheure  avanc^e,  une  animation  presque  fievreuje  Fur  ces 
petites  joues  entourdes  d'un  bonnet  de  nuit,  je  ne  sais  (piel 
charme  inoui  rdpandu  dans  tout  son  <5tre,  ces  yeux  brillantn 
qui  me  consultent,  un  sourire  enfantin  qui  trouve  moyt^n  de 
se  ^lisser  au  milieu  de  to  it  cela ;  enfin,  jusqu'k  cette  table 
en  desordre,  cette  chandelle  dont  la  flamme  tremblute,  cette 
m^re  assoupie  pr^s  de  nous,  tout  cela  compose  k  la  fois  un 
tableau  digne  ae  Rembrandt,  un  chapitre  de  roman  digue 
de  Wilhelm  Meister^  et  un  souvenir  de  la  vie  d'artistc  (jui 
ne  s'effacera  jamais  de  ma  memoire." 

It  was  now  past  midnight,  and  Rachel's  father  came  home 
from  the  opera.  He  was  hardly  seated  before  he  addressoil 
some  brutal  words  to  his  daughter,  and  ordered  her  to  leave 
off  reading.  Rachel  shut  up  the  book,  saying,  *'  It  is  intol- 
erable :  I  will  buy  a  match-box,  and  I  will  read  alone  in 
my  bed."    Tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks. 

It  was  intolerable  to  the  poet  to  see  such  a  creature  so 
treated ;  he  rose  and  took  his  leave,  full  of  emotion  and 
admiration,  and  before  he  went  to  bed  he  wrote  down  an 
account  of  the  scene,  which  he  addressed  to  a  lady  well 
known  in  Paris  for  her  wit  and  beauty,  and  who  had  a  high 
appreciation  of  his  genius.  She  still  lives,  and  is  still  witty 
and  still  pretty ;  he  used  to  call  her  playfully  his  "  Mar- 
raine,"  for  she  was  a  great  many  years  older  than  himself: 
but  he  seems  to  have  anticipated  the  fact  of  her  surviving 
him.  We  owe  to  her  the  preservation  of  one  of  the  most 
curious  fragments  of  biography  ever  published.  To  all 
lovers  of  art  this  picture  of  the  poet  and  the  actress  side  by 
side,  drawing  inspiration  from  each  other  as  the  pages  of 
Racine  glowed  under  their  touch,  must  be  full  of^  interest. 
To  those  who  remember  Rachel's  grand  interpretations  of 
the  classical  French  dramatists,  who  remember  the  beauty 
of  her  declamation,  her  fire,  her  sublime  passion,  her  statu- 
esque dignity,  which  made  her  small  frame  seem  at  times 
colossal,  the  scene  here  set  down  is  a  golden  treasure 
received  from  the  hands  of  the  poet.  The  contrast  between 
her  actual  life  and  her  ideal  representation  woven  so  curi- 
ously into  unity  is  strange,  exciting,  painful,  and  yet  beauti- 
ful ;  for  no  sooner  did  the  player  and  the  poet  concentrate 
their  thoughts  upon  their  art  than  it  conquered  all  the  rest : 
and  the  sordid  facts  and  mean  surroundings  disappeared 
under  the  enchantment  of  exalted  ima^nation. 

The  Tlidatre  Fran^ais  was  the  favorite  temple  of  worship 
of  De  Musset,  and  there  he  studied  objectively  the  emotions 
which,  when  he  suffered  them  within  nimself,  were  too  pas- 
sionate for  his  frame,  and  sometimes  destroyed  his  Fensc. 

The  most  beautiful  of  his  lyrics,  however,  grew  out  of  his 
own  affliction ;  they  are  the  harmonious  moanin^s  of  an 
irretrievable  sorrow,  of  a  lost  faith,  of  a  great,  ruined  pas- 
sion. They  were  written  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  and  are 
known  as  Lex  Nuits,  They  include  *'  La  Nuit  de  Mai,"  •*  de 
Ddcembrc,"  "d'Octobre,"  ami  **d'AQut."  "LaNuit  d'Oc- 
tobre  "  is  well  known  throu/h  the  passionate  recitation  of 
Delaunay  and  Favart :  *'  Lri  Nuit  de  Deccmbre  "  is  not  less 
poetical ;  the  oppressive  gloom  of  the  winter  season  invests 
It :  it  describes  tint  strange  iaqu'e^sisn  which  haunted  the 
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poet  in  all  his  misery,  of  a  figure  by  his  side  whose  asDect 
was  the  counterpart  of  his  own  :  the  figure  was  dressed  in 
black,  and  its  expression  was  that  of  mournful  regret.  It 
came  too  late  to  be  a  warning :  it  was  too  sad  to  ro  a  con- 
solation ;  in  every  disorder  of  nis  mind  his  strained  imagi- 
nation projected  this  image  befi>re  him,  and  the  sight  of  it 
was  accompanied  by  anguish.  He  was  a  child  when  it 
first  appeared  to  him.  He  saw  it  for  the  second  time  at 
the  age  of  fifteen. 

''  Comme  j'allais  avoir  quinee  ans, 
Je  marcnais  un  jour  k  pas  lents, 
Dans  un  hois,  sur  une  bruy^re. 
An  pied  d'un  arbre  vint  s'asscoir 
Un  jeune  homme  y^tn  de  noir, 
Qui  me  resserablait  comme  un  fr^re. 

"  Je  lui  dcmandai  mon  chemin ; 
II  tenait  un  luth  d'une  main, 
Do  I'autre  un  bouquet  d'eglantine. 
II  mc  fit  un  salut  d'ami, 
Et,  se  d^toumant  k  demi, 
Me  montra  du  doigt  la  collinc." 

In  the  poet's  first  love-sorrow  the  figure  appeared  again, 
sad  and  anxious.  With  one  hand  it  pointed  to  heaven ;  in 
the  other  it  held  a  sword ;  it  breathed  only  one  sigh,  and 
disappeared  like  a  dream. 

In  the  midst  of  unholy^  wild  festivity  the  shape  next 
showed  itself:  — 

"  A  I'ftse  oh  Ton  est  libertm, 
Pourooire  un  toast  en  un  iestin, 
Un  jour  ie  soulevai  mon  verre. 
En  face  de  moi  vint  s'asseoir 
Un  convive  vfitu  de  noir, 
Qui  me  ressemblalt  comme  un  fir^. 

"  II  secouait  sous  son  mantean 
Un  hail  ion  de  pourpre  en  lambean, 
Sur  sa  t^te  un  myrte  ste'rile. 
Son  bras  maigre  cherchait  le  mein, 
Et  mon  vdrre  en  touchant  le  sien^ 
Se  brisa  dans  ma  main  d^ile.'' 

The  sterile  myrtle  and  the  emaciated  arm  were  the  fatal 
anticipations  of  tne  poet's  conscience,  working  among  scenes 
of  riot  and  clamor  in  some  momentary  isolation  of  uiought. 
A  year  passed  before  the  image  was  seen  again;  it  was 
then  at  the  death-bed  of  his  father.  Its  eyes  were  deluged 
with  tears ;  it  was  like  ^  les  anges  de  douleur." 


"  Jo  m'en  suis  si  bien  souvenu 
Que  je  Tai  toujours  reconnu 
A  touB  les  instants  de  ma  vie. 
C'est  une  Strange  vision 
Et  cependant,  ange  on  d^mon, 
J'ai  vu  partout  cette  omlnre  amie." 

It  followed  him  to  Italy ;  he  saw  it  in  the  stormy  days  of 
his  travel ;  it  sometimes  rose  to  perplex  a  sunny  honr :  ^- 


u 


A  Florence  an  fond  des  palais, 
A  Brigues  dans  les  vieux  chUets, 
Au  sein  des  Alpes  d€sol^ ; 
•       •       •       •       • 

A  y^nise  li  Tafireux  lido 

Oh  vient  sur  I'herbe  d'un  tombean 

Mourir  la  pale  Adriatique.' 


ti 


Wherever  he  went  the  vision  pursued  him :  — 

"  Partout  oh  j'ai  voulu  dormir, 
Partout  oh  j'ai  voulu  mourir, 
Partout  ob  j'ai  touch^  la  terre, 
Sur  ma  route  est  venu  s'asscoir 
Un  malheureux  vdtu  de  noir, 
Qui  me  ressemblait  oomme  un  fir^." 

An  episode  of  great  beauty,  but  too  long  and  too  continu- 
ous in  Its  flow  to  fiimish  extracts,  follows  this  stanza.    It 


describes  the  fluctuations  of  that  unhi4)py  passion  ftr  the 
woman  who  subdued  his  soul,  which  ended  in  despair;  the 
fraternal  shape  of  sorrow  glides  in  at  the  hours  of  sharpest 
affliction.  At  last  the  poet  questions  the  vision,  and  his 
passionate  appeal  is  answered  — 


"Ami,  je  suis  la  Solitude." 

This  was  not  a  dream  conjured  up  in  the  hour  of  poefical 
composition.  The  poem  is  a  true  record,  and  it  is  difficnh 
to'conceive  any  thing  more  pathetic.  These  lyrical  pieces 
were  written  at  the  early  age  of  twenty<^ve,  and  nothing  of 
the  poet's  at  a  later  day  surpassed  them,  either  in  passkm 
or  in  perfection  of  verse. 

Heme,  always  cruel  in  his  satire,  said  of  De  Mussetwhei 
he  was  thirty  years  old,  **  C'est  un  jeune  homme  d'un  ben 
pass^."  But  were  was  truth  in  those  bitter  words.  At  the 
age  of  thirty-seven,  De  Musset  ceased  to  write ;  at  fortj- 
seven,  the  burthen  of  his  sorrows  and  faults  was  lifted  fios 
him,  and  he  died  suddenly  in  the  night,  of  heart  disease^  on 
the  1st  of  May,  1857,  at  Paris. 

It  was  after  his  death  that  the  '<Nuit  d'Octobre"  was 
produced  upon  the  sta^e  of  the  Thdfitre  Fran^ab  at  the 
celebration  of  his  birthaav,  while  his  marble  bust,  crowned 
with  laurel,  looked  on  still  and  calm,  as  he  never  could  be 
at  any  instant  of  his  troubled  life. 

The  performance  of  a  long  dialogue  in  verse,  with  no 
change  of  scene,  and  little  action,  depending  wholly  on  the 
beauty  of  poetry  and  the  movement  of  passion,  was  felt  to 
be  hazardous  even  by  French  artists  for  a  French  aadieiice» 
but  the  success  was  complete,  and  the  theatre  is  crowded 
at  every  representation  of  this  piece.  It  was  bravely 
risked  during  the  last  season,  when  dramatic  art  showed  its 
fuU  perfections  at  the  Opera  Comique,  in  London ;  and  it 
warmed  the  cold  blood  of  English  audiences,  and  estab- 
lished the  fame  of  the  French  poet  with  many  who  had 
never  even  heard  his  name  before.  His  birthday  is  annn- 
ally  celebrated  at  the  Comddie  Fran9aise,  by  a  perfimn- 
ance  of  pieces  exclusively  of  his  writing.  It  is  an  occasioa 
when  the  theatre  is  always  filled  with  spectators  of  Utenrj 
distinction,  and  with  renowned  artists.  There  is  a  certain 
sense  of  exaltation  in  these  honors  duly  paid  to  the  drama- 
tist and  poet ;  but  it  is  accompanied  by  a  profonnd  melan- 
choly as  the  memorial  of  great  gifts  misused,  of  the  promise 
of  youth  ending  in  the  blight  of  manhood,  and  of  a  fine 
imagination  overthrown. 


A  FIGHT  FOR  A  LOCOMOTIVE. 

L 

I  SAT  at  breakfast  one  autumn  morning,  lazily  sipping 
my  cofiee,  and  trying  to  solve  a  problem  that  completely 
eclipsed  the  pons  aHnarum.  Certainly  that  jpropoeitioa 
never  caused  me  half  the  perplexity  the  one  I  was  now 
cogitating  did.  The  morning  paper  lay  uncut  across  mT 
knee ;  the  rolls  had  gone  cold ;  tne  sunshine  came  in  throu^ 
the  open  window,  bringing  with  it  the  scent  of  the  m 
roses ;  and  across  the  roads  and  adjacent  meadows  came 
the  shouts  of  the  harvestmen  gathering  in  the  last  loads  of 
wheat  from  the  distant  corn-fields.  Yet  I  was  blind  to  die 
fair  prospect  that  was  visible  from  the  window  of  my  pretty 
suburban  lodging,  and  opened  out  in  the  clear,  fresh  air  of 
the  morning,  and  stretched  for  miles  on  miles;  green 
meadows,  yellow  stubbles,  red  farmhouses,  and  woo£  al- 
ready touched  with  the  marvellous  colors  laid  on  so  lavish- 
ly and  vet  harmoniously  by  the  master-hand  of  autumn; 
bounded  by  the  distant  Hue  of  hills  over  which  hong 
the  rounded  outline  of  the  Wrekin,  only  distinguishable 
fix>m  a  cloud  by  its  immovability.  Many  and  oft  were  the 
hours  I  had  spent  in  watching  and  drinking  in  all  tltf 
beauty  of  earth  and  tree  and  sky ;  and  why  not  on  this 
particular  morning  ?  The  unmediate  cause  lay  m  two 
letters  that  lay  on  the  table.  One  had  a  narrow  pink 
envelop  of  that  elongated  form  so  much  afiected  by  the 
fair  sex.    The  other  was  an  unmistakable  business  letter, 
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addressed  in  a  clerkly  hand  to  William    Herbert,  Esq., 
Paradise  Place,  Metaltown. 

Placb  aux  Dames. 
*^  Mt  dearest  Willie,  —  ...  And  I  really  don't  see 
that  we  need  be  in  any  hurry  to  be  married.  We  have  only 
been  engaged  a  year.  You  are  only  twenty-two,  and  I  am 
bat  nineteen ;  so  we  are  quite  young  enough  to  wait  some 
time  longer  yet.  Although  grandma  is  a  little  queer,  yet  I 
can  bear  wim  her  easily  when  I  think  of  the  great  happi- 
ness that  is  in  store  for  us  sometime.  Certainly,  dear,  we 
might  manage  it,  as  you  are  so  impatient,  if,  when  your 
uncle's  will  is  opened,  you  have  the  £80  annuity  you  ex- 
pect ;  but  if  you  don't  get  it,  your  salary  of  £120  is  rather 
small  to  manage  with.  I  think,  darling,  we  had  better 
wait  a  bit.  Am  I  not  a  terribly  worldly-wise  little  thing  ?  " 
&C.,  &c. 

This  letter  was  signed  "  Mary." 

Of  course  I  had  read  her  letter  first,  and  had  inwardly 
resolved  upon  overcoming  her  fears  and  getting  married 
off  hand.  But  the  second  letter  put  a  damper  on  my 
hopes.    It  was  firom  my  uncle's  solicitor,  and  ran  thus :  — 

^  Dear  Sir,  —  The  six  months  your  deceased  relative 
directed  his  will  to  be  kept  sealed  were  up  yesterday,  and 
the  will  was  read  by  me  oefore  several  of  his  relatives.  I 
am  desired  to  make  you  acquainted  with  the  contents,  and 
enclose  you  copy  of  will.  You  will  see  that,  contrary 
to  our  expectations,  the  will,  which  your  uncle  himself 
made,  and  kept  sealed  even  from  me,  does  not  leave  you  a 
penny.  I  am  astonished  at  this  unaccountable  conduct, 
and  am  grieved  at  your  disappointment. 

**  I  am,  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

"J.  H.  Proctor." 

My  bright  hopes  were  banished,  and  it  was  with  a 
sorrowful  heart  that  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
was  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait  as  patiently  as  possible. 
Suddenly  awakening  to  the  fact  that  I  was  half  an  hour 
late  for  the  office,  I  hastened  townwards,  inwardly  praying 


that  my  principal,  a  large  contractor,  had  not  arrived.  As 
soon  as  I  entered,  however,  the  chief  clerk  said  to  me, 
**  Mr.  Herbert,  you  are  wanted  in  Mr.  Heywood's  room." 
I  hurried  in,  feeling  defiantly  careless  of  the  expected 
reprimand. 

"  Good-morning,  Mr.  Herbert    You  are  late." 

^  I  have  had  unwelcome  news,  sir,  and  forgot  how  the  time 
was  passing."  And  I  toldliim  as  much  as  I  thought  proper. 
After  some  discursive  talk,  he  said,  — 

**  I  have  been  well  pleased  with  your  business  tact  and 
energy,  Mr.  Herbert,  and  have  sent  for  you  now  to  under- 
take a  rather  ticklish  matter.  Oblige  me  by  listening  while 
I  pat  you  in  possession  of  the  facts. 

**  You  know  we  have  discontinued  working  the  Lleydem 
brick-fields;   and  it  appears  that  our  late  manager  has 

allowed  the  royalty  to  Earl to  fall  into  arrear  for 

two  years.  Last  week  a  distraint  was  made  on  the  prem- 
ises, and  the  engine  that  used  to  run  on  our  branch  line, 
and  was  lyang  m  the  shed,  has  been  seized  and  sold  for 
about  a  quarter  of  its  value.  The  purchaser  has  run  it  a 
little  up  the  line  ofi*  our  land,  and  tiucen  up  the  raib  behind 
it  to  prevent  its  being  taken  back.  Now,  I  consider  that 
inch  a  distress  is  illegal,  and  am  determined  to  seek  the 
remedy  known  in  the  uiw  as  "  recaption."  I  do  not  care  for 
the  bother  of  a  replevin  action.  Now,  I  want  you  to  go  to 
Lleydem  and  see  now  the  land  lies,  and  then  take  as  many 
men  as  you  want  from  the  Mynedd  lead-mines,  together 
with  horses,  and  poll  the  engine  on  to  the  main  line  after 
the  night  mail  hais  passed,  and  take  her  with  all  haste  to 
Kantygolyn  Station  in  time  to  meet  the  up  luggage-train  at 
kaH^pMt  two  in  the  morning.  Yon  will  then  attach  the  engine 
to  the  train  and  bring  her  here.  Here  is  the  necessary  per- 
mit to  authorize  you  to  stop  the  train,  and  a  letter  to  the 
captain  of  the  mine.  If,  as  is  quite  possible,  you  meet  with 
resistance,  refrain  from  using  any  more  force  than  is  neces- 
suy.    I  wish  to  avoid  any  fighting.    If  you  conduct  this 


matter  successfully  it  is  quite  probable  I  may  raise  your 
salary,  for  I  have  been  well  satisfied  with  your  conduct  in 
the  office.  Are  you  sure  that  you  perfectly  comprehend  my 
instructions  ?  " 

I  withdrew  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  and  comi- 
tate about  my  anticipated  good  fortune,  and  the  strange 
service  I  was  engaged  upon.  It  had  all  the  charm  of  ad- 
venture, for  I  was  not  so  sanguine  as  to  hope  that  such  a 
Sroceedin^  could  be  taken  entirely  without  resistance.  I 
etermined  to  say  nothing  about  it  to  Mary,  lest  she  should 
be  alarmed.  I  wrote  her  a  short  note,  saying  that  I  should 
be  away  on  important  business  for  the  next  two  or  three 
days,  and  urging  her  to  keep  a  good  heart,  as  I  might  have 
some  good  news  to  tell  her  when  we  next  met. 

H. 

I  alighted  at  Nantygolyn  Station,  and  engaged  a  room  at 
the  sole  inn  the  village  boasts  of.  It  was  still  early  in  the 
evening,  and  I  started  after  dinner  to  walk  as  far  as  Lley- 
dem, a  distance  of  about  two  miles,  to  reconnoitre.  The 
road  ran  along  the  hill-side  nearly  all  the  way.  A  shower 
had  laid  the  dust,  and  the  wet  foliage  of  the  trees  that  clung 
to  the  rock  on  my  right  hand,  and  overhung  the  path, 
gleamed  brightly  in  the  dying  light.  Far  down  on  my  left 
ran  the  brawUng  river,  just  colored  with  the  rain,  and  from 
all  about  arose  the  sofl  steam  frt>m  the  moistened  earth, 
speaking  eloquently  in  its  grave-like  odor  of  the  sad  end 
of  the  year  that  was  coming  so  quickly.  Autumn  is*  pleas- 
ant enough  amid  the  gardens  of  Kent,  but  very  sad  is  it 
among  the  hills.  The  trees  are  stunted,  and  the  leaves 
soon  nutter  slowly  downward  from  their  barine  branches ; 
and  those  who  have  only  heard  the  musical  signing  of  the 
wind  through  the  trees  of  a  lowland  landscape,  can  have  no 
conception  of  the  weird-like  feeling  that  steals  over  one  as 
we  listen  to  the  soughing  of  the  gale  among  the  swajring 
and  creaking  boughs  of  the  mountain  pines  and  birches, 
and  its  fiercer  shriek  as  it  sweeps  up  the  ravines  and  over 
the  desolate  moor.  The  wind  was  rising,  laden  with  occa- 
sional showers,  as  I  reached  the  brick-field.  The  state  of 
idOfairs  was  worse  than  I  had  imagined.  The  engine  had 
been  left  on  an  exposed  part  of  the  Tine,  and  where  there  was 
a  sharp  curve,  causing  the  outside  rail  to  be  much  higher  than 
the  other.  Inclining  at  such  a  sharp  an^le,  it  had  been  ex- 
posed to  the  full  fury  of  a  recent  gale,  which,  catching  it  at 
so  great  a  disadvantage,  had  tilted  it  completely  over,  and 
it  now  lay  on  its  side  on  the  embankment,  with  the  hinder- 
most  wheels,  however,  resting  on,  or  only  partly  off  the 
rails.  It  was  a  small  and  very  light  engine,  and  had  been 
originally  intended  for  the  Crimea. 

It  was  a  wild  and  lonely  place  where  the  brick-yard  was 
situated.  It  was  just  where  the  moorland  commenced,  and 
where  there  was  nothing  to  interrupt  the  eye  as  it  roamed 
over  the  purple  flat,  strangely  lit  up  in  places  by  crimson- 
ing gleams  and  patches  otgolden  brown,  as  the  Ught  of  the 
stormy  sunset  was  reflected  from  the  surface  of  a  pool,  or 
shone  on  a  lighter  ground  of  dead  rushes  and  ling.  Beyond 
all  was  a  long  gray  line,  which  could  not  be  mistaken  for 
any  thing  but  what  it  was  —  the  bonny,  open  sea.  If  you 
listened  intently  you  could  even  catch,  borne  on  the  wind, 
the  faint  roar  of  the  surf  on  the  flat  sandy  shore. 

Nothing  could  be  done  that  night,  and  on  the  morrow  I 
mounted  a  sorry  animal  which  mine  host  called  a  saddle- 
horse,  and  rode  off  to  the  mines  to  bespeak  the  services  of 
a  dozen  men  and  three  horses  —  all  tney  had  to  spare  — 
for  eight  o'clock  that  night,  and  then  back  to  the  station^  to 

fut  aU  right  with  the  station-master.  To  disarm  suspicion 
took  a  rod  and  made  my  way  down  to  the  now  swollen 
stream.  Few  fish  were  there  in  it,  for  the  deadly  water 
from  the  mines  had  played  sad  havoc  with  the  finny 
tribe.  More  time  was  passed  in  reverie  than  in  fishing,  and 
tender  memories  of  the  past  mingled  strangely  with  dreams 
of  the  future.  How  happy  Mary  and  I  could  be  in  a  little 
cottage  omee  I  had  had  my  eye  upon,  and  which  I  knew 
was  to  be  had  at  a  low  rent.  How  pleasant  to  hurry  home 
fix)m  business,  and  find  a  bright  face  to  welcome  me  with  a 
kiss  and  a  bonny  smile,  instead  of  my  lonely  bachelor  rooms. 
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EVERY   SATURDAY, 


[March  30, 


Ahy  me  1  would  it  ever  come  to  pass,  I  wondered.  Surely 
it  must  some  day ;  and  jet,  somehow,  I  could  tud  look  hope- 
fully forward.  I^eriiaps  it  was  the  lowering  weather  and 
the  dull,  spiritless  air  that  everybodj  wore  that  depressed 
me ;  and  it  was  ahsurd,  yet  I  felt  as  if  I  were  going  to  he 
hung,  or  meet  with  some  serious  accident  in  this  midnight 
abduction  I  was  engaged  in.  Vainly  trying  to  shake  off 
the  feeling,  I  retraced  my  steps  to  the  inn. 

At  eight  o'clock  it  was  already  quite  dark.  When  I 
reached  the  bank  over  the  line  I  saw  that  the  men,  by  the 
light  of  lanterns,  had  rigged  up  a  temporary  crane,  and 
were  tugging  away  at  the  ropes,  trying  to  raise  the  fallen 
engine,  and  prying  away  with  levers  and  screw-jacks,  work- 
ing quietly  and  weU.  Most  of  them  were  brawny  English- 
men, imported  by  Mr.  Hey  wood ;  the  rest  were  Welshmen, 
smaller  made,  but  wiry  and  strong.  Steadily  the  work 
went  on  under  my  directions,  and  all  the  while  a  soft,  un- 
pleasant drizzle  gradually  soaked  us  through  and  through. 
The  wind  was  fitful,  and  many  and  mysterious  were  the 
sounds  that  it  brought  out  of  the  glens.  It  moaned  dis- 
mally through  the  pine  woods,  showing  that  the  spirit  of 
the  storm  was  abro  id,  and  ere  long  would  be  upon  us  in 
all  its  savageness.  Suddenly  a  form  flitted  by,  then  another, 
and  another,  and  three  strange  men  passed  by  the  engine 
and  vanished  in  the  gloom.  Other  eyes  were  as  quick  as 
mine,  and  saw  them.  We  instinctively  knew  that  they 
were  the  van^ard  of  the  enemy,  and  that  soon  we  mi^ht 
expeci  opposition.  As  we  afterwards  learned,  one  of  ue 
men  at  the  mine  had  not  been  able  to  keep  the  secret  from 
his  Delilah. 

^'  Look  sharp,  lads,  and  get  her  on  the  line  before  they 
come,''  I  cried,  and  lent  a  hand  to  the  ropes  myself.  At 
last,  with  a  thud,  she  was  righted,  and  then  the  screw-jacks 
were  again  applied  to  lift  her  properly  on  the  rails.  This 
was  done  witnout  interruption.  The  horses  were  harnessed 
to,  and  she  began  to  move  merrily  enough,  though  a  rat- 
tling noise  inside  made  it  evident  that  some  of  her  machin- 
ery was  broken.  I  was  beginning  to  hope  we  might  soon 
gain  the  main  line,  about  half  a  mile  away,  when  over  the 
bank  there  came  some  twenty  or  thirty  men  and  lads.  The 
wheels  were  scotched  before  we  could  prevent  it.  They 
harnessed  a  couple  of  horses  and  half  a  dozen  donkeys  to 
the  other  end  of  the  engine.  Two  tar-barrels  they  had 
brought  with  them  were  set  alight,  and  blazed  furiously, 
affording  plenty  of  light.  I  warned  ray  men  not  to  have 
recourse  to  violence,  and  in  this  T  was  seconded  by  the 
leader  of  the  opposite  side,  who  was,  in  fact,  the  purchaser 
of  the  engine. 

"  It  shall  be  a  fair  fight,'*  he  said.  "  Let  us  see  which 
can  pull  the  hardest  now,  and  you  take  your  chance  in  the 
law  afterwards." 

By  mutual  consent  we  unscotched  the  wheels,  and  the 
tournament  began.  First  one  party  gained  a  few  yards, 
then  the  other.  The  animals  lugged  their  very  hardest, 
aided  by  the  men.  The  Englishmen  were  the  strongest, 
although  the  fewest  in  number,  but  tlie  incline  was  in  favor 
of  the  Welshmen,  and  at  first  it  seemed  as  if  they  would 
triumph  and  drag  the  engine  back  to  where  the  rails  were 
broken  up.  No  blows  passed  between  us,  and  the  good 
humor  snown  by  every  one  surprised  me  very  much.  I 
felt  that  I  was  losing  patience,  and  must  have  some  hand 
in  it,  so  took  up  a  lever,  and,  inserting  it  behind  a  wheel, 
strove  to  urge  it  onward.  My  friend  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  enemy  did  the  same,  but  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion. What  was  to  be  done  ?  Things  must  rapidly  end 
in  a  free  fight.  Nobody's  patience  could  stand  it  much 
longer.  The  sons  of  Cambria  in  particular  were  becoming 
excited,  and  one  or  two  stones  had  already  struck  the  en- 

fine,  thrown  by  some  outsider  in  the  darkness.  The  mail 
ad  passed  some  time  ago,  and  the  lu^irage-train  was  nearly 
due.  If  the  struggle  continued  much  longer  the  neighbor^ 
hood  would  be  aroused,  and  we  should  stand  no  chance. 
At  all  risks  the  engine  must  be  carried  away  before  day- 
light. As  soon  as  one  side  gained  an  advantage  the  wheels 
were  scotched  by  the  other,  and  a  dead-lock  seemed  inevi- 
table. A  briiht  idea  struck  me,  and,  abandoning  my  lever, 
I  went  up  to  the  overseer  of  the  mine,  who  was  working  as 


hard  as  any  of  them,  and  asked  him  who  was  the  best  run- 
ner among  the  men. 

"  There  will  be  none  as  o^ood  as  you,  air ;  and  they  be 
all  tired  with  this  puUey-h  luley  work." 

"  Well,  then,  I'm  off  to  Nantygolyn-Station ;  and  III 
come  back  with  the  engine  of  the  luggage  train.  Do  you 
see  ?    Look  to  the  points  at  the  junction.'' 

"  CapiUl,  sir  I "  exclaimed  he,  as  I  turned  and  dashe:! 
over  the  bank  and  into  the  narrow  road.  I  had  scarcclr 
got  out  of  the  glare  of  the  fire  when  I  was  roughly  coUarel 
hy  somebody.  As  he  was  evidently  not  a  friend,  and  there 
was  no  time  for  explanation,  even  if  I  wished  to  give  anr, 
I  placed  my  hand  over  his  shoulder  and  my  arm  under  lu« 
chin,  and  with  a  sudden  wrench,  taught  me  by  a  Welfh 
collier,  forced  his  head  back,  and  left  him  half  insenablc 
on  tlic  ground. 

That  was  a  run  1  —  along  a  rutty,  stony  road,  and  die 
night,  or  rather  morning,  pitch  dark.     It   was  tolerablr 
good  running  that  covered  the  two  miles  in  a  quarter  of  ao 
hour,  and  I  was  thoroughly  puffed  as  I  got  into  the  statios. 
l^e  train  had  been  waiting   a  few  minutes,  and,  although 
it  was  excee ilini  nay  power,  I  took  the  resjponsibility  on 
myself  of  detaching  the  engine  and  going  for^rard  alon? 
the  line.     The  junction  was  soon  reached,  a  lantern  heM 
up  showed  us  that  all  was  clear,  and  we  steamed  slowly  np 
to  the  engine.     Both  parties  had  drawn  off  their  forct*?, 
and  were  sitting  and  standing  in  groups  a  little  apart,  whilv 
rude  chaff  was  freely  interchanged.      The   firelight  cast 
lon^  and  wavering  shadows  around,  and  made  the  outer 
darkness  look  blacker  and  more  impenetrable  than  eter. 
The  rain  still  came  steadily  down  and  hissed  on  the  blazio;; 
fires,  while  the  wet  ground  was  trodden  ankle  deep  in  mml 

Such  a  yell  arose,  after  the  first  astonished  silence,  from 
our  opponents,  answered  back  by  a  ringing  cheer  from  my 
men.  Tlie  cattle  were  quickly  unloosened  and  ridden  otf 
out  of  the  way  by  three  men.  The  ropes  were  quickk 
transferred  to  the  big  engine  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  a  gen- 
eral melee  the  two  locomotives  moved  slowly  off,  dragging 
their  horses  and  donkeys  backwards.  Seeing  the  useless- 
ness  of  employing  brute  force  against  steam,  they  cut  their 
ropes,  and  we  moved  triumphantly  off,  followed  by  a  volley 
of  oaths  and  stones.  One  of  the  latter  struck  me  on  the 
cheek,  laying  it  open  and  knocking  me  back  on  the  coals  is 
the  tender.  It  was  as  much  as  I  could  do  to  restrain  my 
men  from  jumping  off  and  charging  them. 

Well,  that  is  how  I  fought  for  and  won  the  locomotire. 
I  do  not  know,  good  reader,  if  you  will  want  to  know  any 
more.  In  case  you  do,  I  may  say  that  my  salary  was  raiswl 
consiilerably.  Mary  decided  to  take  the  risks  of  a  niarrieJ 
life  on  a  still  small  income ;  and,  so  far,  we  have  had  no 
reason  to  repent  taking  such  an  important  step.  She  and 
I,  and  the  baby,  wish  you  adieu. 


CASTILIAN  DAYS.* 


There  could  be  little  doubt  that  the  author  of  the  vol- 
ume of  poems  that  contains,  amongst  others,  the  Pike  C««- 
ty  Ballndit,  would  describe  with  spirit  and  originality  his 
impressions  of  any  country  or  people  that  fell  under  his  ob- 
servation. And  accordingly^  we  have  a  moat  attractive  vcri- 
ume,  in  which  Col.  Hay  writes  easily  and  picturesquely  of 
the  cities,  streets,  and  buildings,  and  of  the  history,  politic*, 
and  domestic  life  and  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
unique,  old-fashioned  country,  the  Peninsula,  par  excellence, 
of  the  Europerfn  continent.  He  has  been  a  thougbtfnl 
student  of  its  history,  and  has,  we  gather,  an  intimate  knowl- 
ed(re  of  its  language,  and  he  brings  these  special  and  grwt 
general  powers  to  bear  on  the  consideration,  in  the  condnd- 
ing  chapters,  of  its  disturbed  political  life.  He  argues  that 
the  revolution  failed  to  establish  a  monarchy,  but  he  wrote 
two  years  ago,  and  was  a  little  premature ;  and  it  is  even 
yet  too  soon  to  say  that  the  promises  of  the  constitution  may 
not  yet  be  fulfilled,  clearly  as  Col.  Hay  points  out  the  fatare 
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ot*  many  of  them  at  the  date  of  his  Spanish  papers.      He 
bears  strong  testimony,  personal  as  well  as  from  nistory,  to 
the  honesty  of  the  Spaniard  as  distinguished  from  his  truth- 
fulness,  hut  to  the  utter  ahsence  of  this  latter  quality  — 
which  he  attributes  to  (so-called)  religious  training,  and  of 
which  he  gives  some  startling  instances  —  he  traces  the  fail- 
ure of  constitutional  government.     Till  the  people  can  be- 
lieve th'^ir  representatives,  and  the  representatives  their 
ministers,  the  stability  and  order  of  good  government  are 
impossible.    Enlightenment  is  the  first  step  to  independence 
and  truthfulness,  and  this,  Col.  Hay  ar^es,  will  spread  more 
quickly,  however  perfect  the  constitution,  under  a  republi- 
can, than  under  a  monarchical  form  of  government.      The 
historical  parts  of  his  book  are  a  resume  of  the  history  of 
united  '^  Crown-and-Grown  "  power,  and  its  crushing  effects 
on  the  intellectual  and  moral  life  of  the  people.     On  the 
whole,  however,  we  value  the  book  before  us  more  for  its  de- 
scriptions than  for  its  political  views,  for  though  the  author's 
conclusions  are  full  of  sagacity,  he  writes  wholly  from  the 
republican  point  of  view,  and  the  somewhat  boastful  com- 
placency of  the  American  is  often  apparent,  though  tempered 
uy  the  cosmopolitanism  of  the  traveller  and  the  refinement 
of  the  gentleman.     Another  characteristic  which  somewhat 
mars  the  beauty  of  the  book  is  the  too  frequent  ridicule  of 
thu  Rjmun  Catholic.    We  do  not  complain,  of  course,  when 
our  author  argues  seriously  that  many  of  the  tiviubles  of 
h  u-assed  Spsun  are  distinctly  traceable  to  the  power  of  the 
priests  ami  the  credulity  of  the  people.     What  we  object  to 
is  the  holding  thi^  credulity  up  to  ridicule,  and  speaking 
with  a  U<rhtne8s  which  is  unnecessary  and  unchristi  m  of  beliefs 
an  1  prejudices  held  sacred  by  a  wnole  people.    The  tone  of 
this  ridicule  i.««,  too,  a  tiifle  vulgar;    witness  Col.  Hay's  de- 
scription of  the  visit  of  the  Virgin  to  the  Bishop  lUefonso, 
with  which  he  interrupts  his  account  of  the  ma;i:nificent  ca- 
thedral at  Toledo,  and  which  euils  by  telling  us  that  to  this 
day  the  aged  verger  of  the  cathedral  never  passes  the  chapel 
where  it  took  place  **  without  sticking  in  his  thumb  and  pull- 
ing out  a  blessing."    And  here  a^ain,  a  page  or  two  further 
on,  —  and  this  time  also  in  speaking  of  the  Catholics,  —  **  I 
looked  out,  and  saw  a  group  of  brown  and  ragged  women, 
each  with  an  armful  of  baby,  discussing  the  news  from  Mad- 
rid.   The  Protestants,  they  said,  had  begun  to  steal  Catholic 
children."     This  same  tendency  to  see,  and  temptation  to 
present,  the  rather  coarsely  humorous  in  the  circumstances 
that  come  under  his  notice,  not  unfrequently  destroys  the 
beauty  and  power  of  his  descriptions,  disturbing  the  train 
of  thought  ne  has  suggested  by  the  jarring  of  an  incon^u- 
0U8  element.  Thus  he  leaves  the  descriptions  of  a  field-night 
in  the  Cortes  to  remark  on  the  **  polished  skulls  *'  of  the 
members ;  and  in  another  place  he  spoils  a  ^ravc  passage 
thus:  *<Yet  the   monarchy  is  no  more  consolidated  than  it 
was  when  the  triumvirs  laid  their  bald  heads  together  at 
Alcolea."     In  speaking  of  "  the  cradle  of  Cervantes,"  he 
says  of  the  church  in  which  he  was  baptized,  '*  It  is  a  pret- 
ty church,  not  lar^e  or  imposing,  just  the  thing  to  bapi  iz.e  a 
nice  baby  in."     And  in  explaining  the  absence  of  Jud  is 
from  the  miracle-play,  he  breaks  in  upon  our  syuipatby  widi 
the  warm-hearted  and  hot-blooded  Spaniard  who  caunot  en- 
dure even  a  representative  of  the  betrayer  of  our  Lord,  by 
the  offensive  quotation  from  Artemus  Ward  of  what  hap- 
pened to  his  wax  Judas. 

The  book  is  of  such  varied  interest  that  it  seems  unrea- 
ionable  to  wish  for  more,  and  perhaps  Col.  Hay  thought  th  it 
travellers  had  already  worn  threadbare  the  subject  of  Span- 
ish scenery,  or  holds  that  such  descriptions  are  idle  and  un- 
satisfactory. But  we  are  disappointed,  nevertheless,  by 
their  absence,  for  both  his  poems  and  his  city  interiors  be- 
tray his  delicate  touch,  and  his  power  not  merely  of  conjur- 
ing up  for  us  the  scene  present  to  his  own  eye,  but  of  rous- 
ing the  sentiment  that  it  would  naturally  excite.  Here,  for 
iiutaiice,  are  the  few  last  words  about  Segoviii,  and  we  feel 
t^  the  brightness  and  the  desolation :  — 

**  Bat  though  enriched  by  all  these  legacies  of  an  immemorial 
P*st,  there  seems  no  hope,  no  future  for  Segovia  It  1^  as  dead 
u  the  ddcs  of  the  Plain.    Its  spindles  have  rusted  into  silence. 


Its  gay  company  is  gone.  Its  streets  are  too  large  for  the  popu- 
lation, and  yet  they  swarm  with  beggars.^  I  had  often  heard  it 
compared  in  outline  to  a  ship, —  the  sunrise  astern  and  the  prow 
pointins^  westward, —  and  as  we  drove  away  that  day  and  I 
looked  back  to  the  receding  town,  it  seemed  to  me  like  a  grand 
hulk  of  some  richly-laden  galleon,  aground  on  the  rock  that 
holds  it,  alone,  aban'doned  to  its  fate  among  the  barren  billows 
of  the  tumhUng  ridges,  its  crew  tired  out  with  struggling  and 
apathetic  in  despair,  mocked  by  the  finest  air  and  the  clearest 
sunshine  that  ever  shone,  and  easing  always  forward  to  the  new 
world  and  new  times  hidden  in  the  rosy  sunset,  which  they  shall 


never  see. 


And  here  is  an  extract  from  the  interesting  chapter  on 
Cervantes :  — 

"  I  went  to  Alcald  one  summer  day,  when  the  bare  fields  were 
brown  and  dry  in  their  after-harvest  nudity,  and  the  hills  that 
bordered  the  winding  Henares  were  drah  in  the  light  and  purple 
in  the  shadow.  From  a  distance  the  town  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
posing in  Castile.  It  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  plain  by  the 
green  water-side,  and  the  land  approach  is  fortified  by  a  most  ini- 
k  prcfislve  wall,  emphasized  by  sturdy  square  towers  and  flanking 
bastions  But  as  vou  come  nearer  you  see  this  wall  is  a  tradition. 
It  IS  almost  in  rums.  The  crenellated  towers  are  ^;ood  for  nothing 
hut  to  sketch.  A  short  walk  from  the  station  brings  you  to  the 
gate,  which  is  well  defended  hy  a  gang  of  picturesque  beggars, 
who  are  old  enough  to  have  sat  for  Murillo,  and  revoltingly  piti- 
able enough  to  be  roillionnaircs  by  this  time,  if  Castilians  had 
the  cowardly  habit  of  sponging  out  disagreeable  impressions  with 
pennies.  At  the  first  chaige  we  rushed  in  panic  into  a  tobacco-shop 
and  filled  our  pockets  with  maravedis,  and  thereafter  faced  the 
ragged  battalion  w^ith  calm.  It  is  a  fine,  handsome,  and  terribly 
lonesome  town.  Its  streets  are  wide,  well  built,  and  silent  as  av- 
enues in  a  graveyard.  On  every  hand  there  are  tall  and  stately 
churches,  a  few  palaces,  and  some  two  dozen  great  monasterit^ 
turning  their  long  walls,  pierced  with  jealous  grated  windows, 
to  the  grass-grown  streets.  In  many  quarters  there  is  no  sign  of 
life,  no  human  habitations  among  these  morose  and  now  empty 
bairacks  of  a  monkish  army.  .  .  .  The  town  has  not  changed 
in  the  least.  It  has  only  shrunk  a  little.  You  think  sometimes 
it  must  he  a  vacation,  and  that  rou  will  come  again  when 
people  return.  The  little  you  see  of  the  people  is  very  attractive. 
Passing  along  the  desolate  streets,  you  glance  in  at  an  open  door 
and  see  a  most  delightful  cabinet  picture  of  domestic  life.  All  tht> 
doors  in  the  house  are  open  Yon  can  see  through  the  entry,  the 
front  room,  into  the  cool  court  beyond,  ^ay  with  oleanders  and 
vines,  where  a  group  of  women  half  dressed  are  sewing  and 
spinniu);  and  cheering  their  souls  with  gossip.  If  you  enter  un- 
oer  pi-etcncc  of  asking  a  question,  you  will  be  received  with  great 
courtesy,  your  doubts  solved,  and  they  will  bid  you  go  with  God, 
with  t^e  quaint  frankness  of  patriarchal  times.  They  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  Bix>ilcd  by  over-much  travel.  Such  impressive 
and  Oriental  courtesy  could  not  have  sturived  the  trampling; 
feet  of  the  great  army  of  tourists  On  our  pilgrim-way  to  the 
cradle  of  Cervantes  we  came  suddenly  upon  the  superb  tafade  of 
the  University. 

Here  and  there,  indeed,  is  a  touch  of  the  guide-book,  in 
pas.  ages  like  these :  **  A  flight  of  veined  marble  steps  leatl.s 
to  the^ beautiful  rotable  of  the  high  altar.  The  screen,  ovir 
ninety  feet  high,  cost  the  Milanese  Trezzo  seven  years  of 
labor.  The  pictures  illustrative  of  the  life  of  our  Lord  are  by 
Tibaldi  and  Zuccaro.  The  gilt  bronze  tabernacle  of  Trezzo 
and  Herrera,  which  has  been  likened  with  the  doors  of  the 
Baptistery  of  Florence  as  worthy  to  figure  in  the  architecture 
of  heaven,  no  longer  exists,"  and  so  on.  But  this  is  some- 
times difficult  to  avoid,  and  can  easily  be  forgiven,  as  can 
also  the  possibly  too  minute,  though  enticine  account  of  tliu 
pictures  in  the  museum  of  Madrid.  The  history  of  their 
collection  is  curious  and  interesting,  and  the  details  ough: 
to  send  many  a  lover  of  art  to  Mac&id  who  never  thought  t  > 
go  there.  Only  think  of  two  thousand  pictures  all  worthy 
of  their  pla<;e  I  —  of  forty-six  Murillos,  sixty-five  Velazquez, 
forty-rliree  Titiaus,  ten  Raphaels,  &c.  «*  There  is,"  says  Col. 
Hay,  *•  in  this  ^loiious  temple  enough  to  fill  the  least  enthu- 
siastic lover  rf  art  with  delight  ana  adoration  for  weeks  an  I 
months  to^elher.  If  one  knew  that  he  was  to  be  blind  in  j 
year,  liki'  the  young  ninsician  in  Auerbach's  exquisite  ro- 
mance, 1  know  of  no  place  in  the  world  whore  he  could  gar- 
ner up  ^o  precious  a  store  of  memories  for  ihe  d  .y>  ol"  darL- 
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ness,  memories  that  would  haunt  the  8oul  with  so  diyine  a 
light  of  consolaUon,  as  in  that  graceful  Palace  of  the  Prado." 

In  the  chapter  called  <<  A  Field-nifht  in  the  Cortet"  we 
have  very  vivid  pictures  not  only  of  the  tout  ensemble  and 
of  the  customs  of  the  House,  and  behavior  and  bearing  of 
the  members,  but  of  the  more  prominent  celebrities ;  and 
especially  of  Marshal  Prim,  Admiral  Topete,  and  Don  Ri- 
vero ;  and  still  more  especially  of  the  idol  of  our  author, 
Emilio  Castelar,  the  young  radical  republican,  the  leading 
and  marvellous  orator  of  the  Spanish  Lefl.  But  for  all 
these  and  for  all  else  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  book. 
The  opening  chapters,  which  treat  of  the  sentiment  of  home 
—  so  marked  a  cnaracteristic  of  the  Spaniard  —  and  of  the 
influence  of  tradition,  at  once  forcibly  claim  our  attention ; 
and  Col.  Hay  carries  us  from  Madrid  to  Segovia,  Toledo, 
and  Alcaic  de  Henares,  increasing  our  interest  by  admirar 
lion  for  the  venerable,  silent,  almost  deserted  cities  of  bright 
sunshine  and  deep  cool  shade,  and  illustrating  all  from  the 
stores  of  his  historical  research.  Finally,  he  takes  us  to  the 
cradle  and  grave  of  Cervantes,  and  tells  us  some  things  that 
are  new,  and  nothing  that  is  not  interesting,  about  that  greatr 
est  of  Spaniards,  before  he  turns  to  the  Cortes  and  launches 
into  politics.  His  chapter  on  the  miracle-play,  though  it  begins 
in  a  spirit  of  derision,  ends  in  enthusiasm,  like  the  visits  to 
Ammergau  of  many  a  sceptic  of  its  power.  And  that  on 
Spanish  proverbs  is  curious.  The  only  chapter  we  could 
well  spare  —  though  that  too  illustrates  the  credulity  of  this 
child^Uke  people — is  the  one  on  spiritrrapping.  We  must 
conclude  with  a  wish  that  we  could  have  read  this  book  a 
year  or  so  before  it  was  commenced,  that  we  might  have 
realized,  far  better  than  we  do,  the  story  of  Spain's  difficul- 
ties and  successes. 


LA  BELLE  TURQUE. 

THB  BTOBY  OF  THE   FBINCE88  ciCILE. 

Of  all  the  wanderins  claimants  to  rovalty,  scions  of  kings 
''retired  from  business/'  aoirdiganl  regal  pretenders,  false  or 
real  —  whether  like  Perkin  Warbeck,  or  the  six  Deme- 
triuses  of  Russia,  some  more  recent  pseudo  heirs  of  the 
house  of  Stuart  who  figured  in  Austria  after  the  Qucar- 
terly  drove  them  out  of  l^otland,  *'the  Duke  of  Normandy" 
in  London,  and  so  forth,  who  have  appeared  bom  time  to 
time,  none  have  had  so  marvellous  a  story  to  tell  as  the 
Princess  Cecile,  <*  La  belle  Turque,"  as  she  was  named,  who, 
announcing  herself,  in  two  volumes  octavo,  to  be  a  daughter 
of  the  deposed  sultan  Achmet  HI.,  took  the  heedless  world 
of  Paris  by  surprise,  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  whose 
narrative  nas  fi^quently  been  classed  with  romances,  though 
it  came  forth  as  a  veritable  history. 

The  editor,  who  guaranteed  its  truth,  was  a  man  of 
veracity  and  credit  in  his  day;  and  he  urged  upon  the 
public,  that  however  extraordinary  and  romantic  her 
adventures  might  appear,  they  were,  nevertheless,  strictly 
fact ;  and  in  a  Tetter  addressed  to  the  editors  of  the  Journal 
de  Parisy  in  1787,  he  added,  that  in  that  year,  the  lady  was 
still  alive  in  the  French  capital,  *<  and,  notwithstanding  her 
advanced  age,  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health.'' 

It  is  singular  that  her  narrative,  whether  false  or  true,  as 

S'ven  by  herself  and  <'  M.  Buisson,  Litt^raire,  Hdtel  de 
csgrigrny.  Rue  des  Poitevins,"  —  as  it  would  furnish  ample 
materials  for  the  largest  three-volume  novel,  —  escaped  the 
eyes  of  Alexandre  Dumas,  or  Viscount  d'Arlincourt,  as  it 
is  full  of  adventures  of  the  most  stirring  kind,  and,  told 
briefly,  runs  thus :  ^- 

The  introductory  part  of  her  story,  in  which  the  names 
of  persons  of  rank  are  concealed,  contains,  necessarily,  the 
adventures  of  her  governess,  or  nurse,  by  whom  she  was 
first  abducted  from  her  home,  and  brought  to  France. 

It  would  appear  that  about  the  year  1700,  a  Made- 
moiselle Emilia  (^tic),  daughter  of  a  surgeon  in  the  French 
seaport  town  of  Genes,  was,  with  her  lover,  a  young  Genoese, 


named  Salmoni,  in  a  pleasm'e-boat  upon  the  Mediternuiesn, 
a  little  way  fit)m  the  coast,  when,  notwithstanding  «b 
terreur  du  nom  de  Louis  XIV.,"  they  were  pounced  upon 
by  some  Turkish  corsairs  —  a  common  enoi^b  erent  in 
those  days,  and  one  not  mifi^uent,  even  after  Lord 
Exmouth  demolished  Algiers. 

This  occurred  in  the  dusk ;  and  the  voice  of  Sahnom,  wbo 
had  been  singing,  is  supposed  to  have  first  attracted  them. 
Being  armed,  the  Italian  defended  his  love  and  his  life  wHh 
courage,  but  fell  severely  wounded,  and  was  left  for  dead  in 
the  bottom  of  his  boat,  which  floated  away,  the  sport  of  die 
waves,  while  Emilia  was  carried  ofi*,  and,  in  consequence  of 
her  great  beauty,  was  ultimately  sold,  at  ConstantiiMpIe, 
under  the  name  of  Fatima,  for  the  service  and  ammeoieiit 
of  Achmet  HI.,  who,  in  consequence  of  her  accomulisii- 
ments,  made  her  a  species  of  governess  to  his  clmdres, 
instead  of  retaining  her  among  uie  odalisques  in  the  leng- 
lio.  This  must  have  been  subsequent  to  1703,  whm 
Achmet  began  his  troublesome  reign. 

She  was  in  this  situation  of  trust,  when  Salmoni,  wlio 
had  never  forgotten  her,  after  a  lon^  and  unsuocenfiii 
search  through  many  seaport  towns  in  the  Levant  ~  a 
veritable  pilgrim  of  love  —  accidentally  discovered,  by  a 
casual  conversation  with  a  Turkish  seaman,  where  she  vas, 
and  how  occupied ;  for  this  man  had  been  one  of  the  ocnair^s 
crew. 

Disguised  as  a  Turk,  and  giving  out  that  ''he  was  tke 
father  of  Fatima,  the  trusted  slave,"  Salmoni  found  means 
to  communicate  with  her  through  an  itchcoglan,  one  of  the 
slaves  or  pages  attached  to  the  seraglio,  and  thev  were  ihta 
enabled  to  see  each  other  and  converse,  their  hasty  meetr 
ings  being  but  stolen  moments  of  tenderness  and  joy. 

Emilia  was  now  in  attendance  upon  a  little  dai:^ter  of 
Achmet  HI.,  bom  in  1710,  and  then  six  months  old.  Her 
mother  was  the  Sultana  Aski,  formerly  a  Geargian  slaye, 
and  then  one  of  the  kadines  or  wives  of  the  sultan,  ladies 
whose  number  rarely  exceeds  seven.  Emilia  was  high  in 
favor  with  both  Achmet  and  this  sultana,  as  she  had  been 
particularly  serviceable  to  the  latter  at  the  birth  of  the 
child,  through  some  little  skill  she  had  acquired  from  her 
father,  the  surgeon ;  thus  the  confidence  they  reposed  in 
her,  and  the  authoritv  she  possessed  over  all  die  pe<^le  in 
and  about  the  seraglio,  facilitated  the  execution  of  those 
plans  for  an  escape,  suggested  and  ui^ed  by  Salmoni. 

With  a  view  to  this  end,  she  desired  the  ba^onghi,  or 
head-gardener,  to  make  a  see-saw,  which  was  in  the  wardens, 
so  high  that  she  —  and  her  pupils,  probably  —  mig^t  see 
the  whole  city  firom  the  lofty  wall  that  girda  this  place, 
where  still  the  trees  planted  are  always  green,  that  die 
inhabitants  of  Galata  and  other  places  may  not  see  the 
ladies  at  their  lonely  promenades.  Aided  by  this  see-saw, 
she  dropped  over  the  wall  a  billet  to  Salmoni,  desiring  him 
to  procure  a  ladder, "  a  steel-yard  "  to  fix  it  to  the  masonry,  to 
make  arrangements  with  a  ship  captain,  and,  when  all  was 
prepared,  to  wait  her  beneath  the  wall  of  that  tcmble 
Serai  Bournous,  which  no  slave-woman  had  ever  yet  left 
alive. 

Salmoni  promptly  obeyed  her  instructions;  he  discorered 
a  ship  for  the  Levant,  and,  by  a  note  tossed  over  the  waU, 
informed  her  of  the  night,  and  the  very  hour  of  their 
departure. 

She  was  in  the  act  of  reading  this  note — probablvnot 
for  the  first  time  —  when  the  Sultan  Achmet  suddenly 
entered  her  apartment;  and  she  had  barely  time  to  toes  it, 
unseen,  into  a  porphyry  vase;  for  this  billet,  if  discovered, 
might  have  consigned  her  to  the  bowstring  of  the  cofidqir 
baski,  or  the  sack  of  the  black  diannatoraffa,  and  its  con- 
cealment forms  an  important  feature  in  Uie  story  of  the 
fiioitives. 

The  hour  —  almost  the  moment  —  fi>r  flight  had  arrived, 
and  Salmoni,  she  knew,  awaited  her  below  the  gaitleawsU; 
yet,  amid  all  the  terror  and  anxiety  of  the  time,  so  stron* 
was  Emilia's  love  for  the  little  baby-girl  of  whom  she  bad 
the  chief  care,  that  she  resolved  to  convey  the  child  away 
with  her,  and  hoped  eventually  to  rear  it  as  a  Christian. 
Collecting  all  her  jewels,  and  those  which  Achmet  hsd 
already  iavidied  on  the  infant,  she  took  with  them  the 
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euoce  would  have  it,  became  enamoured  of  her,  reckless 
^  be  was  rival  of  his  son ;  and,  to  avoid  his  importunities, 
^  (Dd  the  Salmonis  set  out  snddenlv  for  Paris,  where,  by 
flie  kniTery  of  a  banker,  she  lost  much  of  the  proceeds  of 
^  jewels  brought  from  Constantinople ;  so  that  her  fortune 
VIS  reduced  from  sixty  thousand  livres  yearly,  to  about  ten 
thoomuL 

In  a  coffee-house  at  Paris,  C^cile  chanced  to  see  in  the 
^™«ff«  dt  France  an  account  of  the  misfortunes  that  had 
wwtaken  her  father,  Achmet  III.    This  was  in  1 780,  when 


nikenye^^  or  record  of  its  birth;  and,  to  be  brief,  escaped  | 
OBseen  by  means  of  the  steel-yard  and  ladder. 

As  she  descended,  the  latter  was  held  for  her  by  a  person 
in  n  gray  cloak,  whom  she  believed  to  be  Salmoni,  and  into 
vliofle  arms  she  was,  consequently,  about  to  throw  herself, 
wben  another  man  started  forward,  and  plunged  a  sword 
into  his  breast.  He  fled,  and  a  cry  escaped  £!milia,  who 
ftn  to  the  crroand ;  but  at  that  moment  the  captain  of  the 
lessel,  by  which  Salmoni  had  arransred  they  should  escape, 
rndied  up,  and,  tearing  off  the  mufllin^s  of  the  fallen  man, 
merely  exclaimed,  ''It  is  not  he!"  and  bore  her  off  to  the 
KidiOTe. 

An  alarm  had  been  given.  There  was  no  time  to  wait 
fcr the  absent  Salmoni;  she  was  placed  at  once  on  board 
the  vessel,  which  immediately  sailed  and  made  all  speed  to 
ksfe  the  Golden  Horn  behind.  She  proved  to  be  a  small 
cnft  belonging  to  Bayonne,  commanded  by  a  young  captain 
from  Dieppe ;  who  ultimately  landed  Emilia  and  her  charge 
it  G^es,  where  her  first  care  was  to  have  the  little  Turqae 
bntized  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

This,  it  is  recoraed,  was  done  by  the  cur^  of  St.  Eulalie 
de  G^nes,  who  named  her  Marie  C^cile ;  and,  in  honor  of 
in  erent  so  remarkable,  a  salute  was  fired  by  the  cannon 
of  the  chlteau  and  those  of  the  ramparts  of  the  fort ;  and 
three  rHigeuseSy  named  respectively.  La  M^re  St.  Agnes,  La 
Mire  St  Modeste,  and  La  M6re  de  THumilit^,  are  men- 
tioned as  havinv  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  escaped  fugi- 
tiTe  and  her  charge,  who  was  kept  in  ignorance  of  her 
orizin  till  her  fifteenth  year. 

We  know  not  how  many  daughters  Achmet  III.  is  said  to 
hare  had ;  but  in  a  letter  of  Ltuly  Mary  Wortley  Montagu, 
dtted  from  Adrianople,  she  writes  of  his  eldest  being 
betrodied  in  marriage  to  Behram  Bassa,  then  the  reining 
OQort  fiivorite,  and  translates  a  copy  of  verses  he  had  ad- 
dressed to  her. 

C^e  was  now  taken  to  several  European  courts,  ^  at 
ihich"  —  according  to  the  narrative  —  "she  was  received 
with  all  the  honors  due  to  her  illustrious  rank."  In  Russia 
dw  was  presented  to  the  Czar,  Peter  I.  (who  died  in  that 
rear) ;  but  in  England  she  would  seem  to  have  contented 
berself  with  a  short  residence  at  a  coffee-house  {cafi),  in 
Corent  Garden.  Amon^other  sovereigns,  she  was  pre- 
sented to  Pope  Clement  XI.,  at  Rome,  where  her  beautv, 
which  she  inherited  from  her  Greor^an  mother,  especially 
the  pTDfbsion  of  her  exquisite  hair,  began  to  surround  her 
vith  snares  and  perils. 

hi  Rome,  her  guardian,  Emilia,  had  the  joy  of  once  more 
neadng  Sidmoni.  The  man  who  had  been  stabbed  beneath 
the  seraglio  wall  had  not  been  he,  but  the  Turkish  corsair, 
throoah  whom  he  had  first  traced  her  there,  and  who  had 
hoped  to  make  profit  out  of  the  intended  escape  by  treach- 
emisly  revealing  it  to  the  sultan ;  and  for  this  purpose  he 
had  plotted  with  a  female  slave  attached  to  the  palace. 
This  woman,  through  whose  hands  the  important  biUet 
wed,  had  artfully  erased  the  hour  of  twelve,  fixed  by 
Bafanoni,  and  substitute^  eleven.  Hence,  though  the  sailor 
hid  fhll  time  to  make  the  attempt,  he  failed  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  purpose ;  so  now,  after  all  their  perils,  Salmoni 
ad  Emilia  were  married  in  the  Eternal  City,  where  ^e 
lore  affairs  of  ^  La  belle  Turque  "  speedily  began  to  attract 
Qodce. 

First,  we  are  told  that  a  duke  fell  in  love  with  her;  but 
die  made  him  her  friend,  assuring  him  that  he  could  never 
be  iBore  to  her,  as  she  had  alreadv  become  inspired  by  a 
ptnum  for  a  handsome  young  Kni^t  of  Malta,  who  hoped 
won  to  be  absolved  fix)m  his  vow  <m  celibacy.  While  wait- 
ttg  for  this,  the  knicrht's  father,  old  Prince 


that  weak  and  imbecile  voluptuary,  who  had  viewed  with 
indifference  the  Hungarian  troubles  and  the  wars  of  the 
north,  after  being  involved  in  a  contest  with  Russia,  by 
which  he  lost  in  succession  the  cities  of  Asoph  and  Bel- 
grade, and  the  provinces  of  Teraesvar,  Servia,  and  Wallar 
chia,  on  the  discomfiture  of  his  arms  by  Persia,  had  an 
insurrection  amoncr  his  own  subjects,  and  was  compelled  by 
the  Janizaries  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  his  nephew,  MuStapha 
HI.,  who  threw  him  into  a  prison,  where  he  passed  a  life 
of  mortification  and  shame,  **  after  he  had,"  as  Voltaire  has 
it,  '*  sacrificed  his  vizier  and  his  principal  officers  in  vain, 
to  the  resentment  of  the  nation." 

On  reading  of  all  these  things,  C^cile  registered  a  vow 
that  she  would  visit  Turkey,  seek  out  her  fhther,  and  endeav- 
or to  console  him  in  his  misfortunes ;  and  the  death  of  her 
guardian,  Emilia,  about  this  time,  together  with  the  annoy- 
ance she  experienced  from  the  old  prince,  who,  presuming 
on  her  friendless,  dubious,  and  false  position,  daily  ^'became 
more  urgent  and  less  respectful,"  hastened  her  departure. 

Alone  she  set  out  for  Fontainebleau  to  solicit  a  passport 
as  a  French  subject,  and  to  return  thanks  for  the  protection 
afforded  her  by  the  court  of  Louis  XIV. ;  but  in  returning 
to  Paris,  her  carriage  was  stopped  at  night  in  the  forest, 
which  then  covered  thirty  thousand  acres  of  hill  and  valley, 
and  there  ensued  an  episode,  which,  by  its  coincidences^ 
seems  too  evidently  romance,  though  truth  at  times  is 
stranger  than  fiction. 

A  handsomely-attired  chevalier  —  who  proved  to  be  the 
Prince — requested  her  to  alight  and  enter  a  voiiUrey  which 
stood  there  with  six  horses,  pleading  that  she  would  do  so 
•*  without  compelling  him  to  use  viofence." 

On  this,  she  uttered  a  cry  for  help ;  and  ere  long  another 
voiture  dashed  up,  and  there  leaped  out  a  gentleman,  sword 

in  hand.     He  proved  to  be  young  Duke  de ,  her  Roman 

admirer,  and  he  had  barely  time  to  recognize  C^cile,  when 
her  betrothed,  the  Knight  of  Malta,  also  appeared  in  the 
scene,  which  thus  becomes  so  melo-dramatic  as  to  throw 
ridicule  on  the  stoir. 

"  The  Duke  is  about  to  deprive  you  of  your  mistress," 
said  the  cunning  old  Prince  to  his  son ;  "  let  us  jointly  use 
our  swords  against  him  in  defence  of  your  dearest  interests." 

So  thereupon  the  cavalier  of  Malta  ran  the  poor  duke 
through  the  hody  in  the  most  approved  fashion ;  bore  off 
the  fainting  Cecile  to  Paris,  and  placed  her  in  the  hotel 
of  his  father.  There  the  renewed  but  secret  addresses  of 
the  latter  so  greatly  alarmed  her,  that  on  one  occasion  she 
had  to  protect  herself  by  an  exhibition  of  pistols,  after 
which  she  escaped  with  Salmoni  and  the  Knight,  who 
urged  that  tdie  should,  in  fulfilment  of  her  vow,  visit  her 
captive  father,  while  he  once  more  strove,  at  the  feet  of 
Pope  Clement's  successor,  to  get  his  oath  of  celibacy 
absolved. 

In  Turkey,  some  unruly  Janizaries  slew  Salmoni,  and 
were  about  to  offer  some  violence  to  Cdcile,  despite  her 
French  passport,  when  she  displayed  before  them  tne  fetfa. 
Hus,  we  are  told,  was  a  piece  of  yellow  silk  on  which  were 
embroidered,  in  golden  letters,  the  names  of  the  Sultan,  of 
her  mother  Aski,  and  herself,  with  the  dav  and  hour  of  her 
birth,  toother  with  certain  passages  from  the  Koran: 
•*  The  diUdren  of  the  sultans  are  bound  with  the  fcffn  im- 
mediately after  birth;  and  this  document  is  deemed  a 
sacred  proof  of  their  royal  descent ;  and  at  the  sight  of  it, 
every  Mohammedan  must  bow  himself  to  the  ground,  and 
defend  with  his  life  the  wearer  of  it." 

By  this  time  her  cousin  Mustapha  IH.  was  dead,  and  his 
successor,  her  kinsman,  Mohammed  V.,  on  hearing  of  her 
story,  and,  more  than  all,  of  her  beauty,  conceived  a  pas- 
sion for  her,  and  sent  his  chief  friend  and  confidante,  the 
Beglerbeg  of  Natolia,  to  inform  her  of  the  honor  that 
awaited  her.  Being  informed  that  it  was  the  fame  of  her 
wonderful  hair  that  had  at  first  excited  the  curiosity  and 
admiration  of  the  Sultan,  she  cut  it  entirely  off,  and,  toss- 
ing it  to  the  messenger,  — 

"  Go,"  said  she,  "  and  give  your  master  this,  —  the  object 
of  his  love,  —  and  tell  him  that  a  woman  capable  of  such 
a  sacrifice,  knows  no  master  but  Heaven  and  her  own 
heart  I " 
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Had  chignons  been  then  in  fashion,  much  trouble  might 
have  been  saved  the  fair  C^cile ;  who,  finding  that  a  hasty 
departure  from  Turkey  alone  could  save  her,  demanded, 
but  in  vain,  a  passport  from  the  Pacha  of  Smyrna  or 
Izmir.  Urged  by  her  father  Achmet,  she  quitted  secretly 
by  sea,  and  was  landed  bv  a  French  frigate  at  Toulon, 
where  she  learned  from  the  lieutenant  of  a  Maltese  galley 
that  her  lover  had  perished  in  a  duel. 

Her  journey  to  Turkey  had  greatly  impoverished  her, 
and  now  she  found  herself  in  Trance  almost  without  a 
friend,  with  only  five  hundred  ducats  and  a  diamond,  the 
gift  of  her  father  Achmet  UI.  Choosinsc  to  conceal  her 
fallen  fortune  from  every  eve,  she  selected  a  humble  dwell- 
ing in  an  obscure  part  of  the  city,  where,  long  years  after, 
her  editor  first  discovered  her,  and  where,  at  a  distance 
from  royal  thrones,  fi*om  human  wealth  and  grandeur,  she 
had  sought  to  pass  the  evening  of  her  days  in  peace  and 
obscurity.  "  God  has  blessed  my  fortitude,"  she  concludes. 
"Born  in  1710,  I  have  lived  to  see  the  1st  of  January, 
1786,  and  must  now  serenely  and  tranquilly  await  that 
peace  by  which  death  must  make  amends  for  all  the  sur- 
prising and  afflicting  changes  of  fortune  which  I  have  ex- 
perienced in  my  passage  through  life." 

C^cile  —  if  ever  she  existed  at  all  —  must  have  been 
then  in  her  seventy-sixth  year.  Her  narrative  is  certainly 
mentioned  in  the  Jtturnal  de  Paris ;  but  in  the  tide  of 
events  that  so  rapidly  followed  the  year,  in  which  the 
financial  troubles  of  France  began,  the  meeting  of  the 
States-General,  and  the  crash  of  the  first  Revolution 
following,  we  hear  no  more  of  "La  belle  Turque,"  the 
soirdisant  daughter  of  the  dethroned  Achmet  HI. 


MAKING  BOTH  ENDS  MEET. 

BY  FRANCES   POWER   COBBE. 

The  Irish  eentleman  who  remarked  that  the  best  way 
to  "  make  both  ends  meet "  was  to  "  burn  the  candle  at 
both  ends,"  cook  a  very  cheerful  view  of  a  lugubrious  sub- 
ject. Problems  there  are  in  science,  in  morals,  and  in 
thcolos:y,  which  xill  puzzle  philosophers  to  the  end  of  time ; 
but  the  grand  arcanum  how  to  make  both  ends  meet, 
troubles  a  thousand  brains  for  every  one  which  disturbs 
it8.4f  about  the  origin- of  species,  fit^edom,  and  necessity, 
or  "  fixed  fate,  free-will,  fore-knowledge  absolute."  He 
who  has  discovered  it  may  very  well  dispense  with  many 
other  items  of  useful  knowledge,  certain  that  he  may  eveiv 
more  sit  under  his  own  vine  and  fig-tree  while  no  bailiffs 
shall  make  him  afraid ;  while  he  who  fails  to  find  it  out 
may  grow  old,  like  Solon,  learning  something  else  every 
(lay,  and  yet  be  a  miserable  fool  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
True  there  is  theoretically  something  chivalrous  and 
**•  fast "  in  being  a  spendthrift.  Nothing  is  more  unroman- 
tic  than  to '  pay  one's  butcher's  bills  every  week ;  and,  on 
the  other  hani,  it  is  almost  heroic  to  talk  like  Rochester 
of  trees  as  "  an  excrescence  of  the  earth  provided  by 
Nature  for  the  payment  of  debts ; "  or  to  say  like  the 
Frenchman,  "  My  debts  1  Why  on  earth  should  /  think  of 
my  debts  ?  —  Ca  regards  mes  creancier."  But  practically, 
somehow,  when  it  comes  to  the  actual  result  of  succeeding 
or  failin:;  in  making  both  ends  meet,  it  must  be  admitted 
the  preference  lies  in  favor  of  the  m.an  who  succeeds,  and 
consequently  can  look  the  world  in  the  face ;  and  against 
the  man  who  fails,  and  as  the  inevitable  result  is  driven 
either  to  a  dozen  mean  shifts,  or  to  accept  obligati  ns  of 
that  particular  kind  which  it  takes  no  special  virtue  to  feel 
it  is  '*  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."  Some  years 
ago  a  literary  personage,  anxious  to  procure  authentic 
memorials  of  certain  sel&made  men  of  the  manufacturing 
districts,  sent  round  blank  forms  to  their  quondam  fellow- 
workmen,  requesting  that  they  might  be  filled  up  with 
reminiscences.  A  space  was  left  on  each  form  for  the  most 
salient  characteristics  of  the  person  whose  biography  was 
tj  I>y  ni:un  ;  anJ  on  this  space  in  one  c  ise  was  inrcribe.l 


the  solemn  remark,  "  His  greatest  peculiarity  was  the  in- 
tense sense  he  manifested  at  all  periods  of  his  life  of  tiie 
inestimable  value  of  ready  money."  The  "peculiarity" 
has  perhaps  been  shared  by  a  few  other  oersons ;  bnt  we 
have  no  aoubt  it  contributed  veiy  essentiaQy  to  the  even- 
tual edification  of  Mr.  A 's  colossal  fortune.    To  poa- 

sess  this  delightful  "  ready  money,"  and  to  ^  make  bodi 
ends  meet,"  are  very  nearly  the  same  problem,  and  to  aolve 
them  there  are  obviously  two  methods,  and  two  onlj :  first, 
to  live  within  one's  income,  which  for  all  of  us,  except 
millionnaires,  may  be  described  as  the  method  of  saying; 
second,  to  add  to  one's  income  enough  to  cover  all  canent 
expenses,  which  may  be  described  as  the  method  of  ean- 
ing.     Let  us  sav  a  few  words  of  each  of  these  plans. 

Nothing  would  be  more  amusing,  were  it  not  also  a  littk 
melancholy,  than  to  assist  at  a  family  council  of  ways  and 
means,  when  it  has  been  recognized  that  retrenchment! 
must  be  made  somewhere,  and  the  question  is  to  be  de 
bated,  "  What  shall  we  do  to  save  ?  "  If  the  case  be  not 
very  serious,  and  some  moderate  reductions  will  bring  bodi 
ends  of  the  family  income  satisfactorily  together,  no  oipent 
necessity  checks  the  lively  feelings  of  the  members  of  tbe 
household  committee,  and  as  each  one  hears  his  or  her  pv- 
ticular  luxury  proffered  for  sacrifice,  the  effect  is  elecme. 
"  What  I  "  cries  Patt^rfamilias,  "give  up  our  little  dinne^ 
parties,  the  one  kind  of  society  i  care  for,  and  which  all 
our  friends  seem  to  enjoy  so  much  I  "  "  Don't  say  a  word," 
screams  Materfamilias,  "  about  the  dear  girls'  dresses. 
Surely  you  would  not  have  them  go  out  as  dowdies  and 
frights  ?  "  "  Bosh  1 "  ctowIs  Brother  John,  "  my  cigars  and 
the  two  poor  hacks  I  \eep  cost  nothing,  literally  nothing. 
Look  at  that  new  piano  just  bought  for  Jane  1 "  **Pian« 
don't  run  up  stable  bills,"  puts  in  Jane  in  dolorous  miayer, 
and  so  the  argument  goes  on.  And  in  households  of 
narrower  means  the  cabs,  the  wine,  the  servant's  wages, 
the  coals,  the  candles,  and  the  weekly  bills  all  come  under 
solemn  scrutiny,  and  nearly  always  with  the  same  results. 
There  are  invariably  the  best  of  reasons  why,  thoosh 
economy  in  the  abstract  is  good  and  even  indbpensaUe, 
economy  in  the  particular  item  suggested  is  specially  ud- 
desirable,  even  impracticable.  At  Uie  end  of  the  longest 
and  most  arduous  discussion,  the  matter  generally  rest* 
where  it  did  at  the  beginning.  Only  one  case  have  we 
known  where  a  retrenchment  was  aCTeed  on  unanimously 
by  all  the  persons  concerned.  Neimer  food,  nor  fuel,  nor 
light,  nor  servants,  nor  expenses  of  locomotion  could  be 
curtailed,  though  each  of  these  departments  was  managed 
on  rather  lax  principles  in  the  house  in  Question.  But  one 
great  thing  could  be  done.  The  Times  should  be  taken  in 
future  —  not  to  keep  —  only  to  read  I  Whether  so  radical 
a  reform  enabled  that  frugal  family  to  make  both  ends  meet 
ever  afterwards  we  are  unable  to  sav. 

Scri.jusly  the  real  thing  to  be  done  is  not  to  pare  ana 
pinch  at  little  details  —  a  process  extremely  a^gravatins 
to  the  temper,  and  which  the  ever  growing  pnces  of  all 
articles  of  consumption  must  continually  render  seemingly 
nugatory.  The  axe  should  be  laJtt  lower,  and  where  re- 
trenchment is  necessary  at  all  it  should  be  done  in  the 
shape  of  a  reduction  in  the  framework,  not  in  the  minor 
pieces  of  which  the  household  puzzle  is  composed.  C^^ 
riages  and  horses,  a  man-servant,  a  woman-servant,  the 
practice  of  giving  dinners  or  evening  parties,  in  extreme 
cases  the  habitation  of  a  house  larger  or  in  a  more  expeo" 
sive  locality  than  is  necessary,  —  these  are  the  rednctions 
which  alone  really  tell  on  an  income,  and  effect  the  W^ 
pose  for  which  they  are  made.  People  shrink  fitjm  than 
because  their  neighbors  notice  them,  while  they  think  Aey 
will  not  notice  the  pinching  and  paring  on  the  old  model; 
but  the  man  who  dislikes  that  his  acquaintance  shouW 
know  that  he  is  resolved  to  live  within  his  income,  deserves 
to  be  in  difficulties,  and  as  to  the  inconvenience  and  priTa- 
tion  entailed  by  such  wholesale  reductions  of  style  of  lin- 
ing, they  are  infinitely  smaller  than  the  eternal  worry  w 
looking  after  every  trifling  detail,  a  course  which  nevff 
fails  in  the  long  run  to  prove  a  penny  wise  and  pound 
foolish  plan  of  life.  Well  within  the  income,  whatever 
that  income  may  happen  to  be,  and  a  lil)eral  margin  m 
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freedom  in  detail  or  to  meet  chance  emergencies,  this  is  the 
real  philosophy  of  economy. 

But  there  is  a  method  far  more  pleasant  than  that  of 
retrenchment  for  **  making  both  ends  meet."  It  is  the 
method  of  earning  money  instead  of  saving  it.  In  the 
classes  of  society  in  which  such  earning:,  or  at  least  the 
attempt  at  earning,  is  a  matter  of  course  for  both  men  and 
women,  there  is  a  tenfold  more  cheerful  spirit  than  in  that 
hapless  class  just  a  grade  hi^^her,  wherein  the  ladies  are  too 
**  genCeel  "  to  think  of  adding  to  the  family  means  (except 
by  a  marriage  more  or  less  mercenary),  and  wherein  there- 
fore it  depends  on  the  chance  of  there  being  a  male  bread- 
winner, industrious,  healthy,  fortunate,  and  generous  enough 
to  bear  up  single-handed  the  seven  women  who,  in  such 
Q%xe!&^  always  cling  in  apocalyptic  fashion  to  his  skirts. 
Of  course,  where  there  is  a  large  fixed  income  from  lands 
or  other  investments,  things  may  all  go  straight  for  many 
years ;  but  even  here,  unless  the  lands  or  other  investments 
produce  an  income  increasing  at  the  same  rapid  ratio  as 
the  general  increase  in  the  cost  of  livin<T,  there  must 
always  come  a  day  when  the  dread  problem  of  how  to 
make  both  ends  meet  will  stare  the  proprietors  in  the  face, 
and  force  them  to  have  recourse  either  to  the  method  of 
aiving  or  the  method  of  earning,  as  they  best  may  choose. 
But  when  in  a  family  it  is  the  wish  of  everybody  to  earn, 
how  pathetic  are  the  debates  (worse  than  those  about  re- 
trenchment) which  take  place  to  determine  how  that  most 
desirable  process  of  earning  is  to  be  commenced  1 

Of  course  the  first  idea  of  every  human  creature  who 
can  hold  a  pen,  is  that  grand  renige  of  the  destitute  — 
literature.     Kverybody  knows  somebody  who  "writes  for 
the  mairazines,"  and  is  reported  to  obtain  from  that  abound- 
mg  source  a  perfect  Pactolus  of  wealth,  which  of  course 
can  easily  be   partially  diverted  so  far  as  to  irrigate  the 
small  domain  of  the  ambitious  Ernest  or  Anna,  who  is 
saluted  by  the  rest  of  the  family  as  the  future  glory  of  the 
house.    Then   comes   all  the  dreary  story  of  tormenting 
friends  for  an  introduction  —  "only  an  introduction,  be- 
cause  a    new  author's  works,  they  are  told,  are  sadly 
neglected   ii'   not  properly  introduced**  —  and  dien    the 
goo<]-natured  editor's  civil  refiisal  of  the  manuscript  with 
"  miny  thanks,"  or  (more  fatal  far)  his  indulgent  accepl;- 
anee  of  a  medicxire  performance,  and  the  consequent  firm 
persuasion  of  the  unhappy  writer,  and  all  his  or  her  re- 
lations, that  by  bringing  suflicient  force  of  interest  to  bear, 
the  way  to  fame  and  wealth  is  clear.     Or  there  are,  per- 
haps, other  hopes,   from   paintings  by  Maria,   which  the 
great    Mr.   Dauber,    R.A.,    once    observed    were    "  very 
pretty;"  or  songs  composed  by  brother  Robert,  "which 
used  to  be  so  admired  by  the  young  ladies  when  he  sang 
them  in  Lackmansville."    It  is  all  pretty  much  the  same. 
Amateur  literature,  amateur  art,  at  first  without  training, 
and  at  last  brought  forward,  not  because  there  is  any  thing 
true  or  wise  to  be  said,  or  any  beauty  to  be  created,  but 
simply  because  money  is  wanted,  can  never  be  of  real  and 
permanent  avail.     Literature  and  art  are  noble  professions, 
not  flowery  paths  into  which  any  one  can  turn  wno  chooses. 
The  irise  course  for  those  who  seriously  desire  to  make 
money,  and  who  have  not  hitherto  done  any  thing  of  the 
kind,  or  received  the  training  qualifying  them  to  do  so,  is 
to  forbear  from  looking  always  along  the  plane  of  their 
own  social  level,  or  a  little  above  it,  but  rather  to  turn 
their  eyes  somewhat  below,  and  see  whether  ihere^  where 
their  gentler  breeding  will  place  them   at  an   advantage 
over  competitors,  they  cannot  do  something  to  better  their 
state. 

One  thing  is  certain  :  making  money  is  a  more  pleasant 
process  on  Uie  whole  than  saving  it ;  but  there  is  no  mak- 
Uk^  money  without  some  sacrifice  of  leisure,  of  pride,  of 
eoioyments  of  various  kinds,  and  all  habits  of  idleness  and 
Ku-indulgence.  One  kind  of  money-getting  calls  for 
P^eater  sacrifice  of  one  sort,  and  another  of  another,  but 
there  is  always  something  to  be  sacrificed.  Let  these 
^in^s  lie  carefully  considered  at  the  outset,  and  the  choice 
made  where  the  self-denial  phall  be,  either  in  saving  or  in 
tarnin!!,  ^nd  then  there  will  be  more  chance  for  succesH  in 
rani  experiment  —  how  to  make  both  ends  meet. 


MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 

As  a  poet,  as  a  critic,  and  as  a  professor,  the  eV^est  son 
of  the  late  noble-hearted  head-master  of  Rugby  is  about 
equally  entitled  to  consideration.  Matthew  Arnold  has 
already,  in  each  of  those  three  capacities,  shown  himself  to 
be  worthy  of  his  beloved  and  honored  progenitor.  He  has 
long  since  justified  in  many  ways  his  splendid  antecedents  — 
meaning  by  these  the  rare  and  enviable  advantages  of  hi?  ex- 
ceptionally well-planned  education.  He  is  not  only  conspicu- 
ous among  his  co**  temroraries  as  a  representative  man  —  he 
stands  prominent 'v  forth  in  the  arena  as  a  true  specimen 
of  Uie  intellectual  athlete.  If  he  has  not  his  hind,  like 
Ishmael's,  against  every  man's,  he  certainly  gives  one  the 
notion,  as  we  had  almost  expressed  it,  by  the  mere  po^t  of 
his  head  and  the  very  out-look  of  his  manly  features,  by  his 
general  bearing,  so  to  speak,  and  carriage,  of  beinix  ready 
for  all  comers.  He  is  the  archfoe  of  the  Philistines.  He 
is  the  redoubtable  champion  of  culture,  and  in  himself  a 
shining  example  of  its  advantages. 

Matthew  Arnold  was  born  on  Tuesday,  the  f4th  of  De- 
cember, 1822,  at  Lijeham,  near  Staines,  in  Middlesex. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  among  the  nine  children  of  the 
eminent  man  alreadv  referred  to  as  the  head-master  of 
Rugby,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Arnold,  D.D.,  distinguished 
among  scholars  as  the  editor  of  "  Thncydides,"  and  histo- 
rian of  Rome,  but  especially  illustrious  and  worthy  of  eter- 
nal remembrance  in  his  character  as  one  of  the  <rreatest  of 
modern  schoolmasters.  Dr.  Arnold  had  manied,  on  the 
11th  of  August,  1820,  Mary,  the  youngest  dau-htcr  of  the 
Rev.  John  Penrose,  Rector  of  Fledborough,  in  Nottiniiham- 
shire.  During  the  previous  year  he  had  settled  down  in  the 
tranquillity  of  Laleham,  where  he  had  collected  together 
around  him,  besides  his  own  home-group  of  his  mother,  his 
aunt,  and  his  sister,  a  cluster  of  young  men,  whom  he  re- 
garded it  at  once  as  his  especial  privilege  and  delight  to 
prepare  for  the  honors  of  the  university. 

The  family  of  the  Arnolds  origrinally  came  from  Lowes- 
toft, in  Suffolk.  But  the  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this 
biographical  sketch  was  a  collector  of  customs  at  Cowes, 
in  the  Isle  of  Wiijht.  It  was  remembered  long  afterwards 
of  the  future  head-master  of  Rugby,  that  while  he  was  yet 
a  boy  at  Winchester,  he  obtained  the  sohri^t  among  his 
schoolfellows  of  "Poet  Arnold."  The  title  thus  gayly 
applied  to  him  by  his  playmates  in  honor  of  some  chivalric 
verses  he  had  written,  after  the  manner*  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  was  prophetic,  as  it  happened,  of  the  honorable  dis- 
tinction won  for  himself  years  afterwards  by  his  son  Mat- 
thew, as  a  new  master  of  heroic  narrative  and  lyric  compo- 
sition in  our  national  literature.  When  the  latter  was  yet 
a  child  of  only  six  years  of  age.  Dr.  Arnold,  in  1828,  was 
promoted  to  his  now  historical  position  at  the  head  of  the 
great  school  in  Warwickshire.  The  post  was  to  him  a 
pedestal  that  brought  more  ftiUy  and  more  vividly  to  view 
than  ever  the  outlines  of  his  nature  in  all  their  grand  pro- 
portions. It  was  only  three  years  after  the  date  of  this  ap- 
pointment that,  upon  a  memorable  occasion  in  Paris,  the 
dignity  of  the  ofiice  devolving  upon  those  intrusted  witli 
the  tuition  of  youth  was  very  nobly  and  signally  vindicated. 
For  the  high  crime  and  misdemeanor  of  maintaining  the 
right  of  freedom  of  education,  two  young  men,  both  of 
them  illustrious  by  their  genius,  one  notable  for  the  ancient 
race  from  which  he  had  sprung,  the  other  no  less  notable 
for  his  sacred  character,  were  arraisned  before  the  Court 
of  Peers.  One  of  these,  the  Abb^  Lacordaire,  on  being 
asked  by  the  Chancellor  what  was  his  profession,  answered 
simply, "  A  schoolmaster."  The  other,  his  soul's  fnend,  the 
Comte  de  Montalembert,  years  afterwards  Lacordaire's 
biographer,  on  being  asked  the  self-same  question,  I'eplicd 
with  no  less  dignity,  and,  if  possible,  even  yet  more  charac- 
teristically, "  A  schoolmaster  and  a  peer  of  France."  The 
grandeur  of  the  ofiice,  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
which  each  of  them  exulted,  was  realized  no  less  profoundly 
by  Thomas  Arnold  at  Rugby,  than  it  was  afterwards  at 
Ptris,  and  ?crain  at  Sorczc,  by  Henri  Lacordaire  and  by 
Charles  de  Montalembert     The  intense  earnestness  of  Dr. 
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Arnold  was  directed  with  a  loving  and  conscientious  care 
to  the  guidance  arieht  of  ever^  one  of  those  who  were,  most 
happily  for  themseiyes,  intrusted  to  his  authority.  Among 
those  his  own  sons,  among  these  his  eldest  son,  he  sure  <S 
that,  was  not  overlooked.  Matthew  Arnold,  after  pursu- 
ing his  studies  successively  at  Winchester  and  at  Rugby, 
want  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  where,  in  1840,  he  was 
entered  as  a  scholar  of  Ba*iol.  Three  years  later,  in  1843, 
he  won  the  Newdeeate  Prize  tor  English  verse  with  his 

S)em  on  "  Cromwell."  It  was  to  have  been  delivered  by 
m  in  the  rostrum  of  the  Sheldonian  theatre  on  the  28th 
of  June  in  that  year,  but  the  opportunity  was  lost  by  reason 
of  one  of  those  unseemly  tumults  on  the  part  of  the  under- 
graduates by  which  repeatedly  since  then  Commemoration 
Day  at  Oxford  has  been  disgraced.  As  prize  poems  go, 
•*  Cromwell "  was  above  the  average.  If  nere  or  there  its 
fastidious  author  might  nowadays  wince  over  a  faulty 
phrase  or  metaphor,  as  where  he  spoke  of  Milton  standing 
like  a  statue,  — 

»" while  his  eye 

That  knew  not  earth  soared  upwards  to  the  sky ; " 

or,  as  where,  again,  he  referred  to  the  Lord  Protector's 
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—  daring  hand  that  shrank  not  to  fulfil 
The  thought  that  spurred  it ;  " 
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the  stripling  poet,  with  exquisite  significance,  sang  in  those 
same  heroic  verses  (as  if  his  own  were  an  echo  of  them) 
of  those 

" voices  that  beguile 

Age  of  its  tears,  and  childhood  of  its  smile." 

It  was  in  the  year  afler  his  winning  the  Newdegate, 
namely,  in  1844,  that  Matthew  Arnold,  taking  the  first  step 
to  make  his  own  initials  doubly  his  own,  graduated  witn 
honors.  In  1845  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  Oriel  College, 
and  in  1847  was  nominated  by  the  late  venerable  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne  his  private  secretary.  His  selection  for  mat 
post  by  a  statesman  so  revered  and  experienced,  afforded 
idm  a  start  in  life  fully  equivalent  to  two  or  three  advances 
at  once,  say,  in  the  highest  of  all  the  social  profbssions,  that 
of  diplomacy.  During  four  years,  or  thereabouts,  he  con- 
tinued to  act  as  private  secretary  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  name- 
ly, until  the  date  of  his  marriage,  in  1851,  to  the  daughter  of 
lue  late  Mr.  Justice  Wi^htman.  Almost  simultaneously 
with  the  date  of  his  nuptials,  he  then  received,  through  the 
interest  of  his  patron  or  chief,  Lord  Lansdowne,  precisely 
the  very  appointment  under  Government  for  which  he  was 
especially  well  qualified,  that  of  one  of  the  Lay  Inspectors 
oT  Schools  under  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 

Already,  by  that  time,  he  had  made  his  first  venture  as 
an  aspirant  in  the  highest  of  all  the  departments  of  litera- 
ture. Resolved,  however,  upon  winning  his  way  there,  if 
at  all,  entirely  upon  his  own  merits,  and  in  no  factitious 
manner  helped  into  notice  by  the  interest  that  would  nat- 
urally have  been  awakened  in  regard  to  a  maiden  work  by 
one  bearing  the  honored  name  of  Arnold,  he  caused  his 
first  volume  of  poetry  to  be  issued  from  the  press  quite 
anonymously.  It  appeared  in  1849,  and  was  entitled  "The 
Strayed  Reveller,  and  other  Poems,  by  A."  In  the  princi- 
pal poem,  which  was,  nevertheless,  brief,  rhymeless,  and  of 
an  irr^ular  measure,  a  Youth,  Cmie,  and  Ulysses,  the 
bronzed  voyager,  were  the  interlocutors.  The  volume  ex- 
tended to  no  more  than  128  pa?es  altogether,  and  was  pub- 
lished by  no  more  Dretentious  house  than  that  of  a  book- 
seller in  Ludgate  Street,  named  B.  Fellowes. 

Another  work,  of  a  similar  character,  was,  in  the  year 
after  Mr.  Arnold's  marriage  and  appointment,  produoea  by 
bim  in  1852,  appearing,  like  its  predecessor,  quite  anony- 
mously. It  also  was  announced  simply  as  **  by  A.,"  and 
was  entitled,  *<  Empedocles  on  Etna,  with  other  Poems."  A 
twelvemonth  afler  its  publication,  that  is,  in  1858,  the  iden- 
tity of  "  A."  was  acknowledged.  A  volume  of  "  Poems,  by 
Matthew  Arnold,"  was  then  issued  firom  the  press  by  the 


Messrs.  Longmans.      Its  contents  were  in  psrt  entirelj 
new,  and  in  part  re-printed  from  the  two  volnmes  slreadj 
mentioned.     A  seconct  edition  was  called  for  in  1854,  and  i 
third  in  1857.    In  acknowledging  to  the  authorship  of  the 
poems  '*  by  A.,"  in  the  first  instance,  that  ib  in  1S5S,  Mr. 
Arnold,  so  to  speak,  formally  set  forth  his  profesaiao  of 
faith  in  regard  to  what  he  esteemed  as  poetry  m  the  highest 
and  truest  sense  of  the  phrase,  in  the  form  of  an  elahorate 
Preface,  afl^r  the  manner  of  Dryden.    It  was  certainlj  not 
the  least  valuable  or  the  least  attractive  portion  of  the  work, 
as  a  contribution  to  Uterature.     Almost  in  the  preamble,  or 
at  the  outset  of  his  argument,  after  echoing  that  thcMi^  of 
Aristotle,  that  we  all  of  us  naturally  take  pleasure  in  anj 
imitation  or  representation  whatsoever  (hence  oar  love  of 
poetry  —  he  might  even  have  said  of   fiction  ^nerallTi 
the  author  went  on  to  say  clearly  and  precisely  enoi^ 
**  What  is  not  interesting  is  —  that  which  b  vaguely  con- 
ceived and  loosely  drawn  ;  a  representation  whidi  is  rat* 
eral,  indeterminate,  and  faint,  instead  of  bein^  particoiar, 
precise,  and  firm."    Further  than  this,  he  maintained  ^ 
eternal  objects  of  poetry  to  be  human  actions.    It  was  with 
him  in  regard  to  poetry  as  it  was  in  another  sense  whh 
Demosthenes  in  regard  to  oratory ;  all  was  capable  of  bein$( 
summed  up  in  three  words,  '*Acti(Hi!  Action!  Action!" 
These  prefatory  remarks  of  his  were  dated  Oct.  1, 185S,tnd 
were  penned  by  him  in  a  sufliciently  poetic  atmosphere, 
namely,' at  Fox  How,  Ambleside. 

In  his  narrative  poems,  at  least,  he  was  afterwards  con- 
sistently and  persistently  true  to  his  own  *'  high  argument" 
His  art  there  was  akin  rather  to  sculpture  than  to  painting. 
It  had  exquisite  grace  and  clearness  of  outline,  rather  thin 
any  thing  of  either  the  glow  or  the  splendor  of  coloring. 
Prefixed  to  the  acknowledged  volume,  precisely  as  hsd 
been  prefixed  to  the  anonymous  volume  of  '*  The  ^^^J^ 
Reveller,"  was  given,  unfiawed  by  a  single  alteration,  Dot 
with  the  added  emphasis  of  being  italicized  throughout,  the 
noble  sonnet,  openmg  thus  :  — 


M 


One  lesson,  Nature,  let  me  learn  of  thee. 
One  lesson,  that  in  every  wind  is  blown ; 
One  lesson  of  two  duties  served  in  one. 
Though  the  loud  world  proclaim  their  enmity  — 
Of  Toil  unsevered  from  Tranqnillityy 
Of  Labor  that  in  still  advance  outgrows 
Far  noisier  schemes,  aocomplidhed  in  Repose, 
Too  great  for  haste,  too  high  for  Rivalry." 


^  Empedocles,"  which  was  in  some  measure  a  sort^  of 
radiant  paraphrase  of  the  doctrines  of  Pantheism,  and  which, 
in  the  philosophic  ideas  it  expressed,  might  almost  hsve 
been  regarded  as  a  reminiscence  of  Shelley,  was,  for  a  snffi- 
cient  reason,  not  included  in  this  first  coUection,  thooeh  't 
was,  happily,  restored  to  its  place  among  the  aotWi 
poems  ailerwards. 

According  to  Matthew  Ampld*s  view,  especially  at  thst 
time,  there  was  nothing  really  great  in  anyway  attaioskls 
or  even  desirable  apart  from  the  Greeks.  Thoroughly  ooft* 
vinced  of  this  himself,  he  aspired  to  be  nothing  more  thia 
a  scrupulous  imitator  or  rather  emulator  of  the  ancients  in 
his  two  principal  effusions,  which  were  poetic  expanskos 
of  the  legends  relating,  on  the  one  hana,  to  ^  Sonrab  and 
Rustrum,  and  on  the  other  to  "  Tristram  and  Iseolt" 
Each  was  recounted  soberly,  severely,  and  in  a  ityls 
remarkable  for  its  grandeur  and  dignity.  Instance,  in 
regard  to  the  former  of  those  two  fine  poems,  the  suprenie 
moment  when  Sohrab,  who  is  slain  in  ignorance  by  his 
father  Rustrum,  is  dying,  and  when  Rukw,  the  war-horM 
of  the  anguish-stricken  Rustrum,  turns  mournfidly  from  w* 
to  son  in  equine  sympathy,  while  — 

" from  his  dark,  compassionate  eyes. 

The  big  warm  tears  rolled  down  and  caked  the  sand.'' 

The  whole  scene  is  depicted  under  an  aspect  of  profound 
and  awful  pathos,  the  closing  words  of  the  poem  long  after* 
wards  haunting  the  reader's  imagination :  — 
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"So  on  the  bloody  sftnd  Sohrab  lay  dead. 
And  the  great  Bnstnini  drew  his  horaeman's  doak 
Down  on  his  face,  and  sate  bj  his  dead  son." 

"  Tristram  and  Iseult,"  equally  affecting  in  its  way,  and 
reconntinj^  the  wel!-reqiembered  storv  of  the  love-pniltre, 
was  conceived  in  a  kindred  strain,  and  couched  in  the  same 
severe  simplicity  of  language.  A  second  series  of  ^  Poems  " 
was  given  to  the  world  in  1855,  by  Matthew  Arnold,  com- 
prising among  them,  as  an  episode  in  three  parts,  *'  Balder 
Dead,^'  the  fragment  of  an  ^  Antigone/'  four  parts  of  <*  The 
Han)  Player  on  Etna,"  five  of  "  Faded  Leaves,"  and  another 
of  tine  poet's  sculpturesque  heroic  narratives,  as  we  may 
term  them,  entitled,  «  The  Sick  King  in  Bokhara."  Three 
years  later,  in  1858,  he  published  in  one  act,  and  in  verse, 
**  Merope,  a  Tragedy,"  in  the  preface  to  which  the  princi- 
ples of  Greek  tragedy  were  luminously  discuss^.  During 
the  previous  twelvemonth  he  had  been  elected  to  the  chair 
of  Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  That 
eminent  position  he  held  from  1857  to  1867,  both  years 
inclusive.  It  was  in  the  last  year  of  his  holding  his  profes- 
sorship at  Oxford  that  he  published  another  volume  con- 
taining ^  New  Poems,"  a  second  edition  of  which  was  called 
for  immediately  afterwards,  in  1868.  The  following  year, 
1869,  saw  the  publication  of  a  carefully  revised  and  admira- 
bly arranged  collective  edition  of  all  his  *<  Poems,"  in  two 
faeantifiil  volumes,  issued  from  the  press  by  the  Messrs. 
Hacmillan.  They  were  there  subdivided  into  narrative 
and  elegiac,  and  into  dramatic  and  lyric.  The  last  poem 
cf  all,  an  alle^ry  of  the  River  of  Time,  akin  in  the  leading 
idea  of  it  to  Lord  Lvtton's  charming  poem  of  *'  The  Boat- 
num,"  ends  mystically,  as  on  the  Dorder-line  of  the  two 
existences:  — 


if 


As  the  banks  fade  dimmer  away, 

As^  the  stars  come  out,  and  the  night  wind 

Brings  up  the  stream 

Murmurs  and  scents  of  the  infinite  sea." 


Whatever  theme  he  selects,  whatever  he  touches,  he 
•dects  and  touches  as  a  true  artist.  It  is  thus  with  him, 
whe&er  he  throws  off  a  lyric  lament  like  that  of  '*  The 
Keckan,"  — 

"  In  summer  by  the  headlands, 
The  Baltic  sea  alon?, 
Sits  Neckan,  with  his  harp  of  gold, 
And  sings  his  plaintive  song ; " 
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whether  he  rings  out  the  chimiae  cadence  of  ^  The  Church 
ofBrou:"  — 

" Slow  they  entered  with  their  master; 
In  the  nail  they  laid  him  down  : 
On  his  coat  were  leaves  and  bloodstains ; 
On  his  brow  an  angry  frown : " 

or  vheiber  in  '<  Rugby  Chapel,"  half  in  anguish,  half  in 
ezoltation,  he  cries  oat  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  his  filial 
meditations, — 

"  Somewhere,  surely,  afiir 
In  the  sounding  labor-house  vast 
Of  being,  is  practised  that  strength, 
Zealous,  beneficent,  firm  I " 

Whenever  he  lists,  in  spite  of  his  generally  dominant 
predOecdon  for  Greek  simplicity  and  antique  severity  of 
stjle,  his  verse  can  reflect  nature  in  all  its  luminous  bioom 
tod  Wellness.  Instance  this  his  exquisite  poem  of  '<  Thyi^ 
M,"  in  which  are  caught  and  eternized  with  subtle  dex- 
^ty  the  breeze  and  uie  dew,  the  daintiest  colors  and  the 
inost  delicate  perfumes  of  the  flower-garden.  He  there 
rereals  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  lesser  arts  of  poetry, 
which  otherwise,  as  a  rule,  he  would  seem  to  have  disdained 
Mnort  as  though  they  were  (as  they  certainly  are  not^ 
iBCKtricious,  the  euriosa  felicitas  verhorwn  through  whicn 
we  catch  glimpses  of  the  " wet  fields,"  and  "the  blond 
J««iow-8weet,'*  of  "  the  whitening  hedges,"  and  "  the  eold- 
"»tod  snapdragon."     The  afiluent  word-painting   here, 


however,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  exceptional.  Ordinarily 
it  is  with  the  muse  of  Matthew  Arnold  as  it  is  with  the 
Amazonian  Queen  in  the  iBneid.  Watching  her  eveir  mo- 
ment, one  sees  her  daintiest  trinket  and  her  most  ponaeroos 
weapon  are  alike  borne  with  graceful  ease :  — 


M 


—  ut  regius  ostro 
Velet  honos  leves  humeros ;  ut  fibula  crinem 
Anro  intemectat ;  Lyciam  ut  gerat  ipsa  pharetram, 
£t  pastoralem  pr»fixa  cuspide  myrtnm.'' 
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In  his  capacity  as  Professor  of  Poetry,  Matthew  Arnold, 
in  1861,  dehvered  three  "  Lectures  on  Translating  Homer," 
in  the  course  of  which  he  advocated,  what  Lockhart  had 
long  previously  essayed  in  fra^ents,  the  adoption  of  the 
English  hexameter  as,  every  thing  considered,  perhaps,  the 
best  equivalent  to  the  Homeric  rhythm.  His  argument 
excited  controversy  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  university. 
That  it  was  a  sufficiently  startling  proposition  may  be 
allowed  if  only  in  remembrance  of  the  fact  that  Schiller, 
who  had  himself  freely  employed  in  his  own  poems  both 
the  hexameter  and  the  pentameter,  wrote  in  his  correspond- 
ence with  Komer,  "I  have  bought  Voss's  translation  of 
the  Odyssey,  and  it  is  truly  admirable,  with  the  exception 
of  the  hexameters,  which  I  cannot  endure ! "  Matthew 
Arnold  himself  had  often  been  urged  to  undertake  the 
translation  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  For  this  Hercu- 
lean labor,  however,  as  he  himself  modestly,  yet  manfully 
put  it,  he  had  neither  the  leisure  nor  the  courage.  For  two 
years  together,  nevertheless.  Homer  was  almost  constantly 
in  his  hands.  He  was  conning  the  golden  text  perpetually. 
Hence,  indeed,  his  lectures  on  Homer,  and  his  well-consid- 
ered views  as  to  the  best  method  to  be  adopted  for  his 
translation.  An  incidental  reference,  in  the  course  of  his 
argument,  to  Ptof.  F.  W.  Newman,  elicited  from  the  latter 
a  pamphlet  in  reference  to  what  he  entitled  sarcastically, 
''  Homeric  Translation  in  Theory  and  Practice."  This  in 
return  drew  from  Prof.  Arnold,  in  1862,  a  fourth  lec- 
ture avowedly  in  reply  to  his  antagonist,  a  lecture  which 
closed  his  reasoning  in  favor  of  echoing  the  Greek  rhythm 
in  English  hexameters. 

The  scholarly  inquiries  in  which  Matthew  Arnold  was 
thus  engaged,  both  professionally  and  by  predilection,  did 
not  preclude  him  mm  regarding  with  profound  interest 
events  of  importance  occurring  in  the  outer  world  of  poli- 
tics, such  events,  for  example,  as  those  connected  with  the 
war  of  liberation  undertaken  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  HI., 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  Roman  peninsula.  In  illustra- 
tion of  this  we  may  refer,  in  passing,  to  his  pamphlet  of 
forty-five  pages,  published  by  the  Messrs.  Longmans,  in 
1849,  and  entitled  <*  England  and  the  Italian  Question." 
The  motto  prefixed  to  it  was  from  St.  Matthew,  xxiv.  6, 
^  Sed  nondum  est  finis."  It  would  be  hard  to  say,  even 
now,  that  this  motto  is  wholly  obsolete.  Meanwhile,  in  his 
official  capacity  as  Inspector  of  Schools,  Mr.  Arnold  was 
about  this  period  especially  industrious.  Tabulated  Reports 
were  published  in  1858-59,  and  afterwards  in  1859-60, 
shewing  the  fact  of  his  having  visited  in  the  former  circuit 
as  many  as  thirty-two  schools,  and  in  the  latter  as  many 
actually  as  sixty-seven  —  three  in  Oxford,  in  Bucks,  and  in 
Essex,  four  in  Herts,  six  in  Berks,  eight  in  Kent,  and  forty 
in  Middlesex. 

A  Royal  Commission  having  been  appointed  to  report 
upon  the  endowments,  studies,  and  management  of  the  nine 
principsd  schools  of  this  country  (the  (Tharterhouse,  Eton 
and  Harrow,  Rugby  and  Shrewsbury,  St.  Paul's  and  Mer- 
chant Taylor's,  Winchester  and  Westminster^,  Matthew 
Arnold's  active  co-operation  was  judiciously  called  for  by 
his  nomination  to  the  post  of  Foreign  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner. In  this  capacity  he  went  abroad,  and,  while  tra- 
versing various  paiis  of  the  continent,  entered  there  upon 
a  series  of  laborious  investigations.  As  the  result  of  these, 
on  his  return  homewards,  in  1861,  he  published  an  impor- 
tant work  on  *'The  Popular  Education  of  France,  with 
Notices  of  that  of  Holland  and  Switzerland."  Immediate- 
ly at  the  close  of  this  interesting  volume,  he  took  occasion 
to  refer  impressively — as  to  wluit  really,  in  its  way,  throws 
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a  vivid  side-light  upon  the  whole  Question  of  educational 
reforms  —  to  a  memorable  remark  aadressed  to  his  Council 
of  State  by  the  Great  Napoleon,  when  commenting  upon 
the  opposition  which  had  been  awakened  by  one  of  his 
boldest  innovations.  <'  We  have  gone  a  little  too  far,  that 
must  be  allowed.  But  we  had  reason  on  our  side,"  added 
the  emperor;  "and  when  one  has  reason  on  one's  side, 
one  should  have  the  courage  to  run  some  risks."  Having 
quoted  which,  Mr.  Arnold  exclaims,  emphatically,  "  Noble 
words  of  a  profound  and  truly  creative  senius,  which  em- 
ployed in  administration  something  soUder  than  make- 
shifts !  "  Prior  to  the  formal  publication  of  this  work,  the 
jrist  of  it  had  been  submitted,  in  the  shape  of  a  report,  to 
her  Majesty's  Government  In  1864,  as  the  record  of  a 
visit  paid  by  him  five  years  previously  to  Sor&ze,  then  pre- 
)<ideU  over  by  the  great  Dominican  preacher,  Lacordaire, 
the  last  of  the  grand  pulpit  orators  or  France,  and  who,  as 
such,  is  second  only  to  Bossuet,  Matthew  Arnold  brought 
out  a  work  significantly  entitled,  "  A  French  Eton,  or  Mid- 
dle-class Education  and  the  State."  A  twelvemonth  after- 
wards, that  is,  in  1865,  he  collected  together  a  number  of 
liithurto  scattered  papers  contributed  by  him  in  the  few 
preceding  years  to  one  or.  other  of  the  periodicals.  The 
volume  was  simply  entitled,  "  Essavs  in  Criticism."  In  it 
lie  clescanted  successively  upon  Maurice  de  Gu^rin,  and 
u;)on  Eugdnie  de  Gucrin,  upon  Joubert,  and  upon  Marcus 
Aurelius.  In  one  of  the  ablest  of  these  Essays,  after  treat- 
in  :▼  of  Baruch  Spinoza,  he  summed  up  admirably  his 
whole  character  in  one  antithetical  sentence  :  "  His  foot  is 
in  the  v<:ra  vUn,  his  eye  on  the  beatific  vision."  It  was  in 
ihe  course  of  his  Essay  on  the  genius  of  Heinrich  Heine 
that  he  made  such  effective  use  of  the  now  famous  phrase 
of  Philistinism,  observing,  as  quietly  as  cynicidly,  "  Perhaps 
we  have  not  the  word,  because  we  have  so  much  of  the 
thing ; "  this  said  Philistinism,  by  the  way,  being  some- 
thing baser  even  than  what  Mr.  Carlyle  whimsicafiy  typi- 
fied long  ago  as  **  gig  respectability." 

During  the  year  which  saw  the  publication  of  this  attrac- 
tive as  well  as  discursive  volume,  Mr.  Arnold  again  visited 
the  continent,  having  been  despatched  thither  on  this  occa- 
sion for  the  express  purpose  of  procuring  for  the  Royal 
Commission,  in  regard  to  middle-class  education*  as  much 
additional  information  as  might  be  found  procurable  in  re- 
spect to  foreign  educational  systems  amon^  the  upper  and 
middle  classes.  The  fruits  of  his  widely  scattered  and 
searching  investigations  occupied  his  attention  for  some 
considerable  time  in  the  mere  process  of  tlieir  accumulation. 
They  were  afterwards  thorou<;hly  difjested  by  him,  as  one 
who  to  the  full  realized  the  responsibility  of  the  important 
duty  devolved  upon  him  in  his  office  as  foreign  assistant 
commissioner.  The  result  appeared  three  years  afterwards, 
that  is,  in  1868,  in  the  form  of  a  valuable,  we  had  almost 
said  an  invaluable,  report  in  respect  to  "  Schools  and  Uni- 
versities on  the  Continent."  In  it  he  discussed,  in  no  one 
instance  superficially,  the  whole  complex  scheme,  or  rather 
schemes,  of  secondary  instruction,  as  well  as  of  superior,  or 
university  instruction,  throughout  Europe,  German,  French, 
Swiss,  Italian,  Prussian,  ^e  probable  issue  of  the  con- 
flict so  lon^  maintained  between  what  may  be  called  real, 
a:^  coatradistinguished  from  purely  classical  studies,  Uie 
contest  in  other  terms  still  fiercely  waged  between  the 
Gymnasium  and  the  Realschule,  fie  unhesitatingly  indicated. 
The  circle  of  knowledge,  he  argued  with  irresistible  force 
and  cogency  of  logic,  embraces  within  it  both  the  humani- 
ties and  the  study  of  nature,  a  truth  hitherto  certainly  not 
sufiiciently  appreciated.  He  deprecated  with  dispassionate 
fervor  alike  the  tyranny  of  the  Realists,  and  the  tyranny 
of  those  who  were  sticklers  for  the  Humanities.  The  ex- 
cessive preponderance  of  grammatical  studies,  as  well  as  of 
Greek  and  Latin  composition,  he  scouted  as  little  less  than 
ridiculous,  certainly  as  most  mistaken.  What  he  urged 
was  this  —  that  the  ancient  languages,  and,  for  that  matter, 
the  modern  likewise,  should  be  studied  henceforth  less,  so 
to  express  it,  philologically,  and  more  as  literature.  Not 
in  any  way,  be  it  undersUxxl,  that  he  depreciated  the  true 
worth  of  the  science  of  antiquity,  that  is  especially  of  Greek 
and  Roman  antiquity  —  what  is  signified  by  the  expressive 


€rerman  word  of  AltertkumswissenschafL  It  is  no  doaU 
with  the  aspiring  student  of  every  age  and  of  everj  coondy, 
at  the  outset,  as  it  is,  in  Schiller's  weird  imagining,  Tith 
the  youth  who  stands  before  the  veiled  statue  at  Sais:  — 

" '  Was  hab'  ich, 
Wenn  ich  nicht  Allns  habe/  sprach  der  JunsUog; 
'  Gibt's  etwa  hier  ein  Weniger  and  Jiehr  !  '^ 

If  any  thing,  all.  If  a  part,  why  not  the  whole  of  the  mt 
cycle  of  knowlerlge  ?  As  if,  in  the  wild  ambition  of  inex- 
perience, human  capacity  were  in  itself  illimitable  1  Win* 
ly,  most  sa<Taciously,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  author  of  tbe 
masterly  digest  we  are  here  referring  to,  this  comprdieir 
sive  work  of  Matthew  Arnold's,  in  relation  to  the  ichooii 
and  universities  of  the  European  continent,  hesitatei  not 
to  lay  down  resolutely  this  really  courageous  opimon,  tint 
a  Latin  grammar  of  thirty  pages  for  philology,  with 
a  purely  elementary  outline  of  arithmetic  and  eeoox- 
try,  would  be  all-sufficient  in  the  way  of  an  universulj  in- 
posed  preparatory  discipline. 

While  ne  yet  filled  the  chur  of  his  professorship  at  the 
university,  M!atthew  Arnold,  in  1865-6,  delivered  four  le^ 
tures  on  the  study  of  Celtic  literature.     These  were  fint  of 
all  published  in  the  CornhUl  Magazine,  from  which  the? 
were,  later  on,  in  1867,  reprinted  as  a  separate  publication. 
The  subject  was  originally  su?gcsted  to  the  author  hj  hit 
reflections  while  upon  a  holiday  excursion  on  the  Welsk 
coast  at  Llandudno.     In  1869  he  produced  a  woik  of  larger 
importance  in  the  shape  of  an  essay  at  once  in  political  and 
social  criticism.     It  was  entitled  sugs:estively  ^  Culture  and 
Anarchy."     There  was  something  eminently  characteriitic 
in  the  very  openincr  of  the  ulabnrate  preface  to  this  volnme, 
written,  as  the  author  intimated,  because  of  his  having  beea 
dismayed  at  the  frank  acknowledgment  to  him  by  a  bril- 
liant and  distinguished  votary  of  the  natural  sciences  that 
he  had  never  so  much  as  even  heard  of  Bishop  Wilsoc 
Whereupon,  Matthew  Arnold  acknowledges  in  his  turn  to 
his  heart  burning  within  him  to  further  in  some  sort  tbe 
cause  of  the  society  for  promotinor  Christian  knowledge. 
The  "  Maxims  of  Piety,"  of  good  Bishop  Wilson,  he  entha- 
siastically  estimates  as  on^y  upon  a  little  lower  range,  bat, 
at  the  same  time,  as  actually  more  practical  than  the  pee^ 
less  "  De  Imitatione."     The  whole  scope  of  this  emineotl; 
original  essay  of  Mr.  Arnold's  is  to  recommend  culture  ai 
the  surest  help  out  of  all  our  prcf ent  difliculties ;  what  ii 
here  meant  by  culture  having  within  it  nothing  whatcrer 
that  is  either  bookish  or  pedantic.     The  work  contains  in 
one  part  of  it  in  a  few  plain  words  what  may  be  regarded 
as  its  author's  profession  of  faith,  socially  and  polidcalh. 
**  I  am  a  Liberal,"  he  says,  *'  yet  I  am  a  Liberal  tempered  br 
experience,  reflection,  and  renouncement,  and  I  am  above 
all,  a  believer  in  culture."    Almost  as,  in  some  measure,  a 
corollary  to  the  work  upon  which  we  have  been  just  nov 
commenting,   avowedly   as   a  reply  or   corrective  to  M. 
Rdnan's  hollow  and  audacious  book  on  the  great  Apostle  d 
the  Gentiles,  Matthew  Arnold,  as  recently  as  in  1870,  pub- 
lished his  last  able  and  vigorous  work,  the  introduction  to 
^hich  relates  directly  to   puritanism  and  the  Church  o^ 
England,  the  title  of  the  volume  as  a  whole  being  **  St  Paul 
and  Protestantism."     As  to  the  author's  religious  profesficn 
of  faitli,  it  is  here  also  in  its  turn  pretty  clearly  discernible. 
As  Mr.   Arnold   boldly   puts  it — Protestantism  with  its 
three  notable  tenets  of  predestination,  original  sin,  and  jus- 
tification, has,  during  as  many  centuries,  been  ^poundips 
away  at  St.  Paul's  wrong  words  and  missing  his  essential 
doctrine."     Referring  to  what  Dr.  Newman  says  of  the  im- 
pression once  made  on  his  mind  by  the  sentence  ''secunu 
iudicat  orbis  terrarum,"  he  declares  that  for  his  own  part 
he  should  be  rather  inclined  to  lay  down  the  very  contrarr 
affirmation,  '*  securus  deUrat  orbis  terrarum."     In  iht  jan- 
gle and  dissonance  of  opinion  among  believers  he  clings 
none  the  less  tenaciously  to  the  hope  of  an  ulterior  general 
union  of  Christendom. 

In  his  threefold  capacity  as  critic,  as  scholiast,  and  ai 
dialectician,  Matthew  Arnold  is  stronr,  as  it  seems  to  os* 
almost  more  by  right  of  the  clearness  and  the  calmness  of 
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bis  own  earnest  convictions  than  by  the  wide  and  ▼igorous 
range  of  his  powers,  or  by  his  foil  and  ample  grasp  of 
knowledge.  Happily  for  himself  and  for  others,  he  is,  both 
as  scholar  and  as  poet,  one  of  those  he  has  himself  depicted 
irith  a  laminous  pencil  — 


« 


—  whom  a  thirst 
Ardent,  onquenchable,  fires. 
Not  with  the  crowd  to  be  spent, 
Not  without  aim  to  go  round 
In  an  eddy  of  purposeless  dust. 
Effort  nnmeamng  and  Tain." 


LONDON   DINNERS. 


Mankind  has  been  divided  into  '<  those  who  live  to  eat," 
and  those  **  who  eat  to  Uve."  In  a  very  clever  Dutch  novel 
called  the  **  Burgomaster's  Family,"  wbidi  has  just  been 
rharmingly  translated  by  Sir  John  Shaw  Lefevre,  the 
Burgomaster  is  described  as  belonging  to  the  first  category  : 
*^  He  had  one  idol  which  he  worsmpped  with  all  his  heart 
and  Boiil,  and  on  whose  altar  he  would  in  case  of  necessity 
have  aacrificed  everv  thing  belonorin^  to  him."  "  What  a 
vood  dinner  was  to  Buroromaster  Welters  no  words  can  tell ; 
it  was  the  realization  of  all  his  dreams  and  wishes."  No 
doubt  such  people  exist,  but  there  is  surely  a  third  and  a 
very  numerous  class  who,  though  preferring  good  cooking 
to  had,  yet  consider  eating  as  a  mere  adjunct  to  the  resQ 
pleasure  of  society,  and  look  upon  the  actual  dinner  as  very 
secondary  in  importance  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  agreeable 
qualities  of  those  assembled  to  eat  it. 

Much  has  been  written  about  cookery,  much  about  gas- 
tronomy in  general,  and  much  about  the  various  domestic 
arrangements  connected  with  eatin?  and  drinking,  and 
especially  with  the  important  meal  of  the  day.  But  I  do 
not  recollect  meeting  with  any  thing  in  print  which  folly 
enters  mto  the  question  of  London  dinners,  considered  in 
their  bearing  upon  social  intercourse  in  its  most  agreeable 
form,  as  well  as  with  reference  to  their  gastronomic  excel- 
lence ;  and  yet  few  of  those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
dining  out  ^i  London,  during  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years,  can  fail  to  remember  with  extreme  pleasure  those 
dinner-parties  in  London  where  they  have  met  Sydney 
Smith,  Macaulay,  Milman,  Quin,  Charles  Yilliers,  Strzel- 
ecki,  B.  Osborn,  A.  Hayward,  and  a  host  of  others  who 
have  kept  up  a  lively  conversation  with  a  degree  of  wit  and 
spirit  which  has  resulted  in  the  greatest  intellectual  enjoy- 
ment, and  with  an  amount  of  gavety  which  is  the  most 
wholesome  relaxation  afVer  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  the  gastronomic  part  of  the  entertainment 
has  been  perfectly  well  maintained. 

I  think  it  was  in  the  year  1835  that  a  Mr.  Walker,  a 
well-known  London  police  magistrate,  published  a  series  of 
periodical  papers  called  "  The  Original,"  devoted  to  "  The 
Arts  of  Dining  and  giving  Dinners,"  "  The  Art  of  Travel- 
ling, and  the  Art  of  attaining  High  Health."  They  were 
amusing,  but  Mr.  Walker  appeared  to  be  a  sort  of  social 
cynic,  — he  liked  society  mainly  so  far  as  it  contributed  to 
lus  own  personal  enjoyment ;  for,  though  he  says  that  he 
considers  eight  as  the  number  for  a  dinner-party,  I  believe 
he  would  have  been  auite  satisfied  with  a  party  of  two,  or 
even  to  have  dined  oy  himself,  provided  ne  was  at  that 
time  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  health,  and  provided  the 
dinner  was  served  up  according  to  his  own  somewhat  pecu- 
liar notions. 

Mr.  Hayward's  book  on  dining  is  open  to  no  such  criti- 
eism,  but  those  who  have  read  his  article  on  this  subject  as 
it  appeared  in  the  Quarterly  Review  many  years  since,  or  in 
its  subsecment  republication  by  Murray,  will  not  find  fault 
with  me,  I  think,  for  inviting  a  little  forther  consideration 
as  to  die  best  mode  of  arranging  private  dinner-parties  in 
London. 

In  80  doing,  J  entirely  exclude  public  dinners,  which  are 
for  specific  pur|X>ses,  and  which  require  to  be  conducted  on 
different  principles  from  ordinary  entertainments;  these 
remarks  apply  entirely  to  dinners  at  private  houses,  espe- 


cially during  the  scrambling  months  succeeding  Easter. 
Previous  to  Easter,  London  society  is  almost  perfect ;  for 
the  same  materials,  intellectual  and  gastronomic,  are  attain- 
able, while  they  are  brought  together  in  a  less  formal  way 
than  is  possible  later  in  the  year.  Ailer  Easter  the  state 
of  affairs  is  quite  altered.  A  three-weeks'  invitation  is  not 
considered  too  lon^  to  secure  a  pleasant  party,  or,  what  bv 
many  is  considered  a  synonymous  term,  a  large  party.  A 
room  thirty  feet  by  twenty  is  supposed  to  be  Targe  enough 
to  hold  twenty  or  twenty-four  guests  in  comfort.  Dinner 
begins  about  half-past  eight,  and  does  not  end  till  half-past 
ten,  the  party bein^r  too  numerous  for  anything  like  general 
conversation  during  dinner;  carriages  are  announced,  and 
the  guests  hurry  away,  without  having  had  the  opportunity 
of  exchanging  a  dozen  words  with  any  but  the  couple  right 
and  lefl  of  them  at  the  table.  The  great  fault  of  these 
so-called  entertainments  is  that  the  party  is  too  large  (and 
conseauently  the  room  too  hot)  and  the  dinner  too  lone. 
Can  tiiese  assertions  be  contradicted  ?  and  if  not^  may  it 
not  be  worth  while  to  consider  whether  some  reform  might 
not  be  advantageously  introduced  ?  It  is  not  in  the  power 
of  every  one  to  command  wit  or  great  social  qualifications, 
but  it  must  certainly  be  for  the  general  advantage  of  society 
to  give  facilities  to  all  for  displaying  whatever  powers  they 
possess,  and  it  may  be  as  well  to- begin  by  pointing  out  the 
disadvantages  of  the  present  arrangements. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  art  of  cookery,  or  to 
enter  into  details  respecting  the  arrangements  of  the  cuisine. 
As  good  cooVs  may  be  found  in  England  as  in  any  part  of 
Europe,  and  tlie  cost  of  a  dinner  must  of  course  be  regu- 
lated by  the  taste  and  the  purse  of  the  host,  though  there 
is  no  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that  the  most  expen- 
sive dinner  is  necessarily  the  best.  Good  wine  is  indis- 
pensable, but  the  quantity  consumed  is  in  general  too  small 
to  make  it  a  ibrmidable  item  of  expense,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  sorts  of  fruit,  all  articles  of  consumption 
are  best  where  they  are  the  most  plentifol,  and  consequently 
cheapest.  There  are  certain  large  houses  and  establish- 
ments which  seem  to  require  large  parties  or  banquets ;  but 
as  a  rule  in  London  houses,  fourteen,  or  at  the  utmost  six- 
teen, are  as  many  as  can  be  well  accommodated,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  enjoy  general  conversation  with  a  larger  number. 
If  invitations  are  given  for  a  quarter  before  eight,  it  is 
generally  understood  that  eight  is  the  hour  intended ;  after 
mat  time  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  is  enough  law 
to  give  for  accidental  delays.  To  keep  a  whole  party  wait- 
ing, because  one  or  two  ladies  or  gentlemen  will  not  take 
the  trouble  to  dress  in  time,  is  a  very  questionable  act  of 
politeness.  It  used  to  be  said  of  two  distinguished  brothers 
who  were  habitually  unpunctual,  that  if  one  was  asked  to 
dine  at  seven  on  Tuesday,  the  other  came  at  eight  on  Wed- 
nesday ;  but  such  eccentricities  can  only  be  pardoned  in 
men  whose  minds  are  so  absorbed  by  public  business  as  to 
make  them  forgetful  of  the  courtesies  of  society. 

In  England,  where  people  do  not  converse  freely  with 
each  other  without  an  introduction,  any  foreigner  should  be 
specially  introduced  by  host  or  hostess;  and  the  only  good 
reason  which  can  be  given  for  not  doing  the  same  to  every 
guest,  is  that  in  our  vast  London  society,  those  may  be 
inadvertently  asked  to«;ether  who  have  been  trying  to 
avoid  each  other  all  their  lives,  and  then  an  introduction 
becomes  awkward.  A  little  arrangement  is  of  course  neces- 
sary as  to  sending  down  the  right  ladies  and  gentlemen 
together,  and  also  as  to  seating  them  properly  at  table,  so 
that  husbands  and  wives,  brothers  and  sisters,  &c.,  are  not 
placed  next  to  each  other ;  and  for  want  of  this  previous 
fjnthoaght  the  best-assorted  parties  are  sometimes  quite 
spoiled.  Having  begun  with  the  assumption  that  parties 
of  fourteen  or  sixteen  are  best  suited  for  the  size  of  ordinary 
London  dining-rooms,  as  well  as  for  conversation,  the  num- 
ber of  attendants  upon  such  a  party  must  of  course  be 
regulated  by  the  fortune  of  the  entertainer ;  but  to  insure 
perfect  attendance,  one  servant  to  every  three  guests  is 
about  the  necessary  number.  Much  of  general  comfort, 
and  more  of  mental  activity  than  is  generally  supposed, 
depends  upon  the  temperature  and  ventilation  of  a  room. 
With  the  thermometer  at  62°,  conversation  may  flow  easily, 
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and  wits  may  be  at  their  brightest  and  sharpest ;  but  raise 
the  temperature  to  75^  or  80°,  and  the  most  elastic  spirits 
become  subdued,  the  most  bri.liant  genius  subsides  into 
mediocrity.  I  am  always  tempted  to  ask,  when  I  hear  that 
some  wit  <'  was  not  himself  last  ni^ht,"  what  was  the  state 
of  the  thermometer  ?  No  dinner  should  last  more  than  an 
hour  and  a  quarter,  or  at  longest  an  hour  and  a  half;  if  it 
does,  a  pleasure  becomes  a  pain.  There  is  no  country  in 
Europe,  I  believe,  where  so  much  time  is  spent  at  the  din- 
ner-table as  in  £ngland,  and  this  is  owing  to  the  greater 
number  of  dishes  which  we  think  necessary.  I  have  on 
this  point  consulted  a  lady  friend  in  Russia,  whose  table 
there  is  considered  as  well  and  plentifullv  supplied  as  that 
of  any  one  at  the  Court,  and  her  answer  is  as  lollows :  — 

St.  Pbtebsbubo,  Jnne  17, 1871. 

"  I  send  you  menus  of  our  own  three  last  dinners,  which  are 
very  good  specimens.  The  one  for  twenty*two  was  got  up  in  a 
hurry  for  Marshall  Comte  Bei^g  and  other  Government  generals, 
only  here  for  a  few  days ;  otherwise  two  soups,  one  clear  and  one 
pwr^e,  would  have  been  better :  it  is  the  very  largest  dinner  as  to 
dishes  ever  given  here.  The  dinners  in  Berlin,  at  the  King's  and 
Crown  Princes's,  I  remember,  were  even  smaller.  Sometimes  at 
very  State  dinners  a  Punch  a  la  JRomaine  is  put  in  between  the 
cold  entr6i  and  the  rdits ;  that  is  all.  Of  course  beyond  twelve  or 
fourteen  there  are  doubles  and  trebles  of  each  dish  handed  round 
at  the  same  time,  and  each  dish  comes  in  separately  and  is  quite 
done  with  before  another  comes.  The  dessert  and  flowers  are  on 
the  tabic.  It  is  thought  a  very  badly  served  dinner  if  it  takes 
more  than  an  hour  or  an  hoar  and  a  quarter.  The  dessert  is 
then  handed  round,  each  dish,  and  the  plates  changed  for  each 
dish;  then  the  finger-glasses  and  water  put  down  on  a  plate 
each,  which  is  the  signal  for  the  end.  The  serving  of  the  dessert 
is  included  in  the  time  I  have  named.  It  would  be  a  most  happy 
revolution  in  London  if  yon  could  bring  it  about.  Here  they 
wait  very  dexterously,  and  no  one  is  ever  forgotten  in  hiwding 
a  dish,  as  each  goes  regularly  round." 

Fob  14  Pbbsons. 

Diner  du  16  Mai,  1871. 

Consomm<^  de  gibier  aux  quenelles. 

Petits  p&tA. 

Truites  de  gatchina,  sauce  hollandaise. 

Selle  de  mouton  k  I'Anglaise. 

Filets  de  perdreanx  k  la  PSrigneux. 

Ponlets  nouveaux  g^inottes  et  grins  rotis. 

Salade. 

Asperges  en  branche. 

Pain  de  groseilles  k  I'allemande. 

Mousse  an  oaf(^. 


Fob  22  Pebbokb. 

Diner  du  8  Mai,  1871. 

;    Consomm^  de  volaille  k  la  D'Orl&ms. 

Petits  p&t^. 

Truites  saumon^,  sauce  hollandaise. 

Filets  de  b<£uf  k  la  Jardiniere. 

Supremes  de  volaille  k  T^carlate. 

Cotelettes  de  foies  gras  en  bellevne. 

Poulets  nouveaux,  perdreanx  et  odlles  rotis. 

Salade. 

Haricot  verts  k  I'Anglaise. 

Plum  puddings,  sauce  John  Bull. 

Glaces  k  I'^cossaise. 


Fob  12  Pbbsons. 

Diner  du  5  Juin,  1871. 

Consommd  de  volaille  aux  quenelles. 

Petits  pftt^. 

Saumon,  sauce  hollandaise. 

Filet  de  boeuf  k  la  Jardmi^re. 

Supreme  de  perdreanx  aux  truiSreB. 

Poularue  et  gibier  rdtis. 

Satadc. 

Asperges  en  branche. 

Gateau  Moka. 
Glace  aux  framboiseB. 


A  letter,  dated  5th  May,  1871,  from  a  friend  in  Copen- 
hagen, an  excellent  authority  on  even  more  impottant 
affairs  than  dinners,  is  much  to  the  same  effect :  ^  I  endoee 
a  couple  of  menus  such  as  you  ask  for.  One  is  of  a  dinner 
at  our  Minister's  for  Forei^  Affairs,  and  the  oth^r  at  Count 
Moltke's.  I  do  not  myself  approve  of  putting  down  the 
wines  on  a  bill  of  fare,  as  it  savors  too  much  of  the  restao- 
rant  I  never  do,  and  my  dinners,  I  think  I  may  say,  ire 
considered  the  best  given  here,  or  certainly  amongst  tlie 
best.  I  had  a  very  formidable  rival  in  the  Kussian  Minu- 
ter, who  had  positively  a  genius  for  house  deconition,  bat 
he  is  no  longer  here."    I  insert  the  Copenhagen  menus:  — 


St  P^rav. 

m 

ChAt.  I^oville. 
Sheiry  imperial. 

Ch&t  d'Yquem 
Ch&t.  Latonr. 

Ch&t.  Grillet. 
Cabinet  Cr§niani 

Vieux  Madbre. 

Cap  Constance. 


Jeudi  lb  12  Jakvibb,  1871. 

Huitres  firaiches. 

Consomm^  aux  cuenelles  de  voMle. 

Diablotins  k  la  parisienne. 

Filet  de  boeuf  trufie  k  la  Periguenx. 

Poisson,  sauce  hollandaise. 

Cotelettes  de  chevreuil  sautees. 
Galantine  de  chapon  en  bdlevue. 

Fonds  d'artichauts  h,  la  princesse. 

Faisans  rotis —  Salade. 
Croustade  de  peches  et  d'abrioon. 

Oel^  champaj^e. 
Corbeille  ganu  de  glaoes. 


GHlteau  k  la  Tnrque. 


Jeudi 

St.  P6fay. 

Chit.  Rauzan. 
Oporto.    Sherry. 
Yieux  Johannisberger 

Cabinet 
Chftt  Margaux. 
Vieux  Oporto  blanc. 

Yeave  Clicquot 


Vieux  Mad^. 
Vieux  Tokayer. 


LE  80  Mabb,  1871. 

Huitres. 

Potage  k  TAnglaise. 
Dindes  fiuxas  aux  truffeB. 

Saumon,  sauce  hollandaise. 
Cotelettes  de  coqs  de  bruy^  an  rii 
Pates  de  foies  gns. 

Faisans  rotis.    Compote.    Salade. 

AspcTges  en  branches. 

Gelee  de  champagne  k  I'ananas. 

Fromage  et  beuire. 

Glace. 

Dessert 


I  also  add  some  menus  of  dinners  given  by  our  Ambassir 
dor  in  Paris,  whose  table  is  as  well  arranged  and  served, 
and  whose  dinners  are  as  good  as  can  possibly  be  desired, 
and  never  last  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half. 

DiN^B  DU  23  Mai,  1868. 

Potage  tortue  k  I'Anglaise. 
Jardiniere  k  I'impmale  an  consomm^. 

Petites  bonch^  k  la  reine. 

Filets  de  saumon  k  la  Chambord. 
Filet  de  bceuf  Mad^re  k  I'Espagnole. 

Poulardes  k  la  Montmorency,  sauce  Pdrignenx. 

Cotelettes  d'a^ean  aux  oonoombies. 

Cailles  farcies  k  la  Bohemienne. 

AspicB  de  crevettes  en  bellevne  sur  Bode. 

Punch  k  rimp^ratriee. 

Canetons  et  g^inottes  rotis. 

Buisson  de  truffes  an  vin  de  Champagne. 

Asperges,  sauce  hollandaise. 

Croustades  d'abricots  nouveaux  k  la  Cond^. 

Mac^oine  de  fruits  Marasquin. 

Bombes  cardinal. 
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Printanier  k  la  royale. 
Puree  k  la  Jussienne. 
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Feuillantines  grille. 
Cretes  de  coq  k  la  ViUeroy. 

Ban,  sauces  cardinale  et  aux  hmtres. 
Dlades  k  I'imperiale. 

Eflcalopp^  de  filets  de  cheyreml  aux  olives. 

Sapreme  de  poolets  k  T^rlate. 

Homaras  en  bellerae,  sauce  Mayonnaise. 

Punch  k  la  Romaine. 

Faisans  rotis,  sauce  P^rigaenx. 
P&tes  de  foiee  gras  de  Strasboni^. 

Cardons  k  la  Moelle. 
Haricots  verts  sant^  au  beorre. 

Pains  d'ananas  aax  pistaches. 

Coupes  garnies  de  souffles  glac^. 

Glaoes. 

From  Spain,  I  have  the  authority  of  onr  Minister, 
expressed  in  the  most  unqualified  terms,  that  an  hour  and  a 
half  is  ample  time  for  any  dinner.  To  some  of  the  Ministe- 
rial menus  I  have  added  one  purely  Spanish,  as  a  specimen 
of  the  different  customs  in  eating  of  different  countries. 

Madbid  Palace. 
May  81,  1871. 

PUagei:  — 

Consomm^  de  volaille  aux  quenelles. 
Bisque  d'^crevisses  a  la  Joinville. 

Sun  cPcaivre:  — 

P&t^  de  foies  gras,  chaud,  froid. 

Sanmon  k  la  hoUandaise. 
Boast  beef  k  la  Pn>ven9ale. 

Cotelettes  de  ponlets  aux  pois. 
Cailles  k  la  finandire. 
Mayonnaise. 

Punch  k  la  Romaine. 
Asperges  en  branches. 

Dindonneaux  nouveanx. 

Entemett:  — 

Gftteau  Napolitain  historic. 
L'abricotine  gUubk, 
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Consomm^  de  volaille  k  la  C^estine. 
Petits  p&t^s  k  la  cardbifde. 

Saumon. 

Selle  de  moutou  k  I'Anglaise. 

Cdtelettes  de  cailles  aux  trufies. 

Foies  gras  —  bordure  de  gel^. 

Ponche  k  I'imperiale. 

Ontarde  roti. 
Petits  pois  au  beurre. 

Savarin  k  la  Montmorency. 
Petits  souffle  glac^  au  Marasquin. 
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Ostras. 
Apos.*  — 

De  Menudillos  de  arroz  k  la  Valendana. 

Melon. 

Cooioo. 

Frkm:  — 

SesoB,  manos  y  criadillas. 


Ptacado:  — 

Bacalao  k  la  Yiscaina — Calamares  en  tinta* 

EMtradas :  — 

PerJiees  estofadas — Pepitoria  de  Pavo. 
Ponche  Helado. 

Legumbres:  — 

Mencfltxa  —  Alcachofas  firitas  con  aceite. 

A»ado9:  — 

Cochifritos  — -  Toston. 

Ensalada. 

PlatoedeDuIce:  — 

HnevoB  moles  con  bizoochos  —  Huevoe  hilados. 

Postres. 

Helados. 

Finos;  — 

Jeres,  Valdepefias  tinto  y  bianco,  Manzanilla,  Arganda, 
Bioja,  M^aga,  Malvasia,  Champagne. 

I  am  told  that  at  Buckingham  Palace,  her  Maiesty's 
dinners  are  entirely  concluded  within  the  hour ;  but  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  Queen's  habits  in  this  particular 
appear  to  have  been  formed  without  much  reference  to 
social  requirements.  Her  Majesty  partakes  of  a  good 
luncheon  and  tea,  and  makes  her  dinner  a  short  meal. 

To  return,  however,  to  my  subject  of  considering  dinners 
as  a  means  of  promoting  social  intercourse  in  its  most  agree- 
able form.  No  one  can  cteny  the  importance  which  is  attached 
to  this  subject  in  London  society,  when  it  is  remembered 
the  infinite  trouble  taken  by  many  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  company  to  be  asked,  as  well  as  in  the  decoration  of  the 
table,  and  other  matters  connected  with  the  entertainment. 
Much  pains  are  bestowed,  and  much  money  spent,  in 
endeavoring  to  give  agreeable  dinners,  and  both  are  often 
thrown  away  by  an  attempt  to  do  too  much.  Nothing  is 
more  true  than  the  old  saw  of  '*  enough  is  as  good  as  a 
feast."*  More  food  than  any  one  can  enjoy,  more  wit  than 
any  one  can  listen  to,  are  alike  to  be  avoided.  People  are 
often  so  much  exhausted  by  the  heated  atmosphere  of  a 
dining-room,  and  by  long  sitting  during  and  after  a  pro- 
tracted dinner,  that  conversation  languishes  when  the 
adjournment  to  the  drawing-room  takes  place,  and  the  only 
anxiety  is  to  get  away  either  to  some  nresh  scene  of  over* 
crowded  amusement,  or  to  bed,  worn  out  instead  of 
refreshed  by  the  so-called  evening's  entertainment.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  hereafter  the  custom  may  be  adopted,  which 
obtains  everywhere  but  amongst  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  leaying  the  table  together;  so  that 
conversation  may  go  on  without  a  break,  and  the  grouping 
of  gentlemen  in  one  part  of  the  room  and  ladies  in  another 
be  avoided.  It  also  enables  those  who  wish  to  go  elsewhere, 
to  leave  at  an  earlier  hour  —  which  is  of  more  consequence, 
however,  widi  foreign  Habits  than  with  our  own.  Abroad 
people  visit  in  the  evening  when  they  wish  to  find  their 
friends  at  home,  and  Uius  avoid  a  great  amount  of  card- 
leaving  and  loss  of  time.  I  heard  the  present  American 
Minister,  (xen.  Schenck,  observe  that  London  visiting 
might  be  arranged  more  effectually  and  economically  (as 
to  time )  by  a  system  of  visiting-clearing-houses,  one  fiir 
each  district;  boxes,  like  postroffice  letter-boxes,  bearing 
the  names  of  all  one's  acquaintance,  being  arranged  round 
a  room,  with  a  key  belonging  to  the  respective  families,  into 
which  cards  or  invitations  could  be  dropped,  the  boxes  to 
be  emptied  each  day  by  some  one  sent  from  each  family. 
Our  Transatlantic  brethren  are  certainly  ftur  ahead  of  us  in 
practical  suggestions,  and  might  perhaps  pve  us  valuable 
nints  upon  the  subject  of  the  present  article,  as  well  as 
upon  the  art  of  visiting,  or  rather  card-leaving.  In  this 
country  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  politics  from  forming  too 
large  a  portion  of  conversation ;  the  addition  of  music  or 
caras  in  the  evening  tends  to  prevent  this,  and  to  give  a 
fair  chance  of  amusement  for  all  tastes. 

A  few  words,  before  I  conclude,  about  the  arrangements 
of  the  dinner-table.    Although  a  dining-room  should  be 
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well  lighted  throughout,  the  brightest  spot,  the  high  light 
of  the  picture,  should  be  the  table  itself.  Wax  candles  are 
the  most  perfectly  unobjectionable  mode  of  lighting,  the 
most  pleasinv  to  the  eyes,  and  without  the  distress  to 
the  organs  of  smell  which  may  arise  from  lamps.  Small 
shades  upon  the  candles  throw  the  li^ht  upon  the  cloth  and 
table,  and  prevent  any  glare  upon  the  Qjes,  Gas-light  is 
to  many  quite  intolerable,  at  least,  as  managed  in  England, 
for  it  frequently  produces  a  feeling  of  weight  on  the  head, 
and  general  discomfort,  even  if  discomfort  to  the  olfactory 
organs  can  be  avoided.  The  present  fashion  of  flower 
decoration  is  extremely  pretty,  and  can  be  carried  out  with- 
out any  great  expense,  if  bright  colors  and  general  effect 
are  more  considered  than  mere  cost.  All  table  ornaments 
should  be  kept  low,  so  as  not  to  intercept  the  view  of  any 
one  by  all  the  other  guests.  For  the  number  of  dishes  for 
a  party  of  twelve  or  sixteen,  I  recommend  the  Russian 
menu^  No.  3. 

Having  now  gone  through  what  seem  to  me  the  defects 
of  the  present  system  of  London  dinners,  and  pointed  out 
some  of  the  remedies,  thinking  that  most  people  admit  that 
some  reform  is  desirable,  I  must  leave  the  matter  in  the 
hands  of  those  able  and  willing  to  head  the  great  reform 
movement.  A  clever  author  who  has  written  upon  the  art 
of  **  putting  things,"  says  that  if  you  want  to  commend  a 
subject  to  a  Tory  leader,  you  talk  of  it  as  a  sovereign 
remedy ;  if  to  a  Whig,  you  call  it  a  radical  improvement; 
so  that  in  my  wishing  to  please  all  parties  I  have  been, 
perhaps,  injudicious  in  calling  a  diminution  of  the  hours 
and  the  quantity  of  food  at  dinners,  a  reform  movement. 
A  moderate  constitutional  change  would  best  express  what 
I  want. 

The  question  now  is,  Who  is  to  bell  the  cat  ?  Who  is  bold 
enough  to  reform  the  present  system  by  shortening  the 
hours  and  decreasing  the  quantity  of  food  at  our  London 
dinners?  Will  the  movement  originate  on  the  Liberal 
side  ?  I  remember  hearing  a  remark  made  by  a  gentleman 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  whose  eyes  were  directed  from 
the  front  bench  on  the  Conservative  to  the  Liberal  side, 
"Is  it  possible  that  a  ministry  formed  by  those  men  can 
stand  ?  I  do  not  believe  they  have  a  cook  amongst  them 
who  can  dress  a  ijood  dinner."  If  this  be  so,  we  must  look 
elsewhere.  Is  there  no  lady  of  high  rank,  no  Baring  or  no 
Rothschild,  who,  with  cooks  about  whose  merits  there  can 
be  no  difierence  of  opinion,  will  set  an  example  of  constitu- 
tional reform  in  this  matter  by,  — 

1.  Limiting  the  number  of  guests  to  twelve  or  fourteen ; 

2.  Keeping  the  dining-room  cool  and  well-ventilated ; 

8,  Sitting  down  to  dinner  at  quartei^past  eight  without 
waiting  for  guests  who  may  be  absent ; 

4.  Returning  to  the  drawing-room  by  half-past  nine  to 
quarter  before  ten ; 

6.  Reducing  the  present  number  of  dishes  ? 

If  this  were  done,  London  dinners  might  be,  what  they 
ought  to  be,  from  the  materials  to  be  collected  in  London  so- 
ciety, the  most  agreeable  reunions  in  the  world ;  and  much 
useless  expense  would  be  avoided,  so  that  these  entertain- 
ments might  be  within  reach  of  even  very  moderate  fortunes, 
and  our  nation  be  rescued  from  the  reproach  so  often  cast 
upon  us  by  foreigners,  of  preferring  quantity  to  quality,  and 
a  large  party  to  a  sociable  and  lively  dinner.  A  French 
srentleman  once  said  to  me,  "  En  Angleterre  on  se  nourrit 
bien,  mais  on  ne  dine  pas." 

Thomson  Haneey. 


THE  TROIS  FRfeRES  PROVENCAUX. 

The  latest  obituary  announcement  from  Paris  is  the  de- 
mise of  the  Trois  Fibres  Provenc^aux.  The  famous  broth- 
ers will  be  sadly  missed  by  foreijrners  whose  acquaintance 
with  them  was  of  the  slightest,  while  they  will  leave  many 
a  Parisian  habitud  inconsolable.  These  are  the  events  that 
speak  to  us  eloquently  of  the  uncertainty  of  life  and  the  in- 
stability of  prosperity.  We  know  that  occasionally  a  srreat 
Parisian  restaurant  collapses  in  the  effulgence  of  seem- 


ing success,  with  a  crash  that  must  shake  the  crj%- 
tal  in  the  salons  of  its  compeers.  We  remember  tlie 
melancholy  fate  of  the  ?rcat  Caf<^  de  Paris,  altlioi^ 
it  boasted  the  brightest  dining  windows  on  the  Bof£ 
vards,  and  rumor  had  never  trifled  with  the  credit  of 
its  cellars  and  cuisine.  Yet  had  the  impression  ofiti 
sudden  end  been  more  recent  and  more  vivid,  it  woold 
scarcely  have  prepared  us  for  this  latest  shock.  TIk 
Trois  Fr6res  had  grown  from  small  beginnings  into  an  in- 
ternational institution.  Since  the  days  when  the  Brothen 
Maneilh  entertained  the  happy  thought  of  starting  it  b  a 
suite  of  modest  salons  au  premier^  it  had  thriven  alike 
through  domestic  revolution  and  foreign  occupation.  It  had 
overrun  its  old  home,  and  burro-ved  away  in  depths  far  be- 
neath the  pavements  of  the  Palais  Royal.  It  had  blazed 
out  in  more  than  the  usual  magnificence  of  plate-^lass  and 
gilding,  frescoes  and  spotless  marble.  It  garnished  tibe  goldeD 
balustrades  of  its  staircases  and  its  little  salons  witli  the 
rarest  exotics.  Yet  there  was  a  winning  decency  aboat  its 
luxurious  coquetry  of  decoration.  It  made  itself  attractiye 
to  all,  and  it  scared  no  one.  There  are  rivals  of  the 
Brothers  we  could  name,  but  will  not,  whose  fame  i»  nther 
the  notoriety  of  the  small  hours.  Their  speciality  is  the 
suppers,  regardless  of  expense,  where  it  is  the  supreinestriir 
to  throw  the  dessert  to  tne  coachmen  in  the  street,  and  pelt 
the  rakish  attendants  with  napoleons.  Accidents  may  hap- 
pen in  the  best-regulated  establishments,  but  as  a  rule  noth- 
ing of  that  sort  was  tolerated  at  the  Trois  Fr^res.  It  irai 
partly  its  luck  that  it  was  far  removed  from  the  opera. 
But  even  on  a  Saturday  night  in  the  season  you  could  M 
your  wife  or  sister  down  stairs  from  a  late  dinner,  wiihont 
finding  the  place  swarming  with  screeching  piemM*  and 
columbines  offensively  ddcoUetdes,  Consequently  its  relativilj 
ostentatious  respectaoility  made  it  the  family  house  of  call: 
while  at  the  same  the  ouiet  ban  vivant  knew  he  might  tvIt 
upon  dinner  more  carefully  served  and  attendance  more  re- 
spectful than  he  was  likely  to  find  elsewhere.  The  oook$ 
had  not  been  kept  up  all  night ;  the  waiters  had  not  been 
demoralized  by  ridiculous  "  tips,"  or  besotted  with  mixing 
wine  from  bottle  ends.  Its  connection  was  consequentlj 
promiscuous  and  extensive  as  might  be.  Enter  it  early, 
passing  the  trio  of  eraces  behind  the  counter  to  the  ri^h^ 
and  already  the  earlier  native  birds  had  begun  to  dally  with 
their  deliberate  meal;  men  for  the  most  part  of  the 
middle  aoje  or  more,  with  carefully  elaborated  exteriors  and 
bits  of  ribbon  glowing  in  their  button-holes.     This  grave 

fentleman  had  secured  his  fau'ueil  at  the  neighlwring 
Van9ais,  that  other  with  more  of  the  roue  is  chuckling  ifi 
anticipation  of  the  farce  at  the  easy-principled  house  in  the 
comer.  There  are  some  French  family  groups,  too,  who 
cannot  contribute  much  to  the  rai^te,  for  they  wash  down 
the  simplest  fare  with  ordi  aire.  We  do  not  say  thi*y  art 
wrong.  A  simple  dinner  admirably  cooked  gives  pleasnre 
sufficient  in  the  present,  while  it  carries  no  thought  of  can? 
for  the  morrow.  But  very  different  family  parties  came 
dropping  in.  Mimma  and  the  girls  and  ashy  English  father 
caugnt  in  the  country,  and  floundering  hopelessly  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  multifarious  carte.  Taking  shots  at  ran- 
dom, and  ordering  wildly  whole  portions  for  each,  they  pi*/ 
freely  into  the  hands  of  the  establishment  Yet  they  scarce- 
ly pay  so  well  as  that  sallow  Now  Yorker  used  to  the  price* 
of  Delmonieo's,  who  is  entertaining  half  a  dozen  dames  of 
shoddy  who  have  learned  to  identify  cost  and  quality.  Tlien 
there  are  all  the  single  men  who  cume  solitarily  in  pairs  and 
quartettes  from  all  nations  and  countries,  from  the  finglL^ 
plunger  heavily  in  debt  at  home  to  the  olive-colored  Creole 
who  owns  a  Mexican  mine  or  two,  besides  Heaven  knows 
how  many  haciandas  in  the  tierra  catiente.  We  need  not  di- 
verge into  the  grand  apartments  with  the  rosy  cupids  dis- 
porting tlifmselves  in  nights  among  the  looking-glasses,  ob 
the  occasion  of  a  bourgeois  fes'in  de  noces.  But  such  was 
the  connection  of  the  Trois  Freres,  and  in  happier  time* 
such  was  the  asnect  of  its  sa'ons  pretty  much  all  the  year 
round.  When  fashionable  Paris  was  at  the  waters  the  wan- 
dering stranger  came  to  the  rescue. 

Why  then  should  the  venerable  establishment  have  sue- 
cumbed  in  the  seeming  bloom  of  its  perennial  yoaJi  ?    We 
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fear  it  is  only  another  significant  sign  of  these  most  por- 
tentoQs  times.  Tlie  protracted  sieges  must  have  tried  its 
constitution  sorely,  and  there  has  been  no  suHicient  reac- 
tioii  to  restore  its  flagging  animation.  The  cost  of  one  of 
these  great  restaurants  is  enormous,  nor  can  it  reduce  ex- 
penws  materially  without  compromising  its  character. 
Immense  rent ;  heavy  taxes ;  cheis  whose  names  are  sup- 
posed to  bear  their  price;  the  chef  principal,  the  chef 
entremettier,  the  rotisseur,  &c. ;  wine  butlers  who  must  be 
capable  and  responsible;  majors  domo  and  waiters  who 
might  carry  clients  with  them  were  they  suffered  to  go 
away  discontcnte:! ;  ladies  ol'  looks  and  financial  ability 
for  the  counter ;  a  troop  of  subordinates,  in  sight  and  out 
of  it  a  profusioxi  ot'  tine  linen  continually  renewed;  plate, 
oystal,  and  cutic-ry,  ditu> ;  waste  to  be  covered  in  the  more 
delicate  provisions  that  will  not  keep  for  to-morrow ;  and 
list,  and  very  lur  irom  least,  the  cellars.  A  restaurant  of 
'renown  must  be  literally  based  upon  a  quantity  of  sunken 
cspital.  If  you  uriak  your  old  wines  without  replacing 
them,  yon  are  draiuiu/  your  establishment's  lite-blood. 
We  can  fancy  the  leoiin;^s  of  the  masters  of  the  Trois 
Freres  when  it  became  a  question  of  retrenching  on  the 
magnificent  style  ot  their  world-famed  house,  and  tamper- 
ing with  the  spotless  name  transmitted  by  a  line  of  noble 
ancestors.  It  had  »to jped  to  purvey  catsmeat  and  ratflesh ; 
it  had  been  eonstraiaea  to  c.;ut  lor  messieurs  of  the  Com- 
mune, nho  had  a  w;y  ol  ^elLiillg  the  addition  with  a  look 
or  a  ihi-eat.  The  sacrifices  t*n.i  cuuipromises  had  gone  for 
nothiu^,  and  the  day  haa  come  when  it  must  die,  il  ii  were 
to  (lie  with  decency.  It  has  laikii  drapej  decorously  in 
itsm.ntic,  and  we  lear  lis  tall  is  ominous  oi  tiie  geueral 
ttru'i:e  lor  cxisteace  in  iUXurious  P.jis. 
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Thtrc  was  c  well-known  cwt^v  in  which  I  wna  engugi-d -- that  of 
Tom  I'rot is,  who  called  hiin«cll  Kl.*  Kichard  ^y unite.  L'.on  die  brief 
noUiiitif  rould  be  mure  c^ynplete  iiiuii  thai  M\ik\ii\V  —  Lord  Ckiej' Justice 
Morill,  dmrutg  the  henring  u/  tht  I'idtb  rat  c<ue,  Jan,  26,  1872. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  must  have  often  thought  of  that 
well-known  case  since  his  acquaintance  with  the  claimant 
to  the  Tichborne  property.  It  is  a  curious  coincidence 
that  die  leading  counsel  lor  the  notorious  Tom  Provis 
«hoalj  be  the  judge  in  the  next  most  celebrated  case  of 
the  century.  vVhen  his  Lordship's  memory  went  back  to 
the  taiuous  trial  there  was  another  person  in  court  who 
pUyeJ  a  le^ing  part  in  the  Gloucestershire  drama.  The 
sujciiors  who  opposed  the  claim  of  Tom  Provis  to  the  ex- 
tensive estates  oi  the  Smythes  of  Ashton  Court,  estimated 
»i  £20,000  to  £30,000  a  year,  were  Aiebsr.-.  Pahner  & 
W'ansey,  ol  Bristol.  Mr.  Palmer,  the  head  oi  the  firm,  has 
Im^  since  retired  trom  practice,  but  has  been  a  constant 
aaeodant  in  court  dunng  the  Tichborne  trial.  The  Judt^e 
oo  tlie  occasion  ot  the  trial  at  the  Gloucestershire  assizes 
Wd8  Ln-d  Chief  Justice  Coleridge,  the  attorney-general's 
Utiier.    Tiiue  plays  curious  freaks  at  Uie  bar. 

Fcople  srtio  rememt}er  the  case  oi  the  asisumed  Sir 
lUrhard  Siivkhe  pretend  to  trace  a  pitrallel  between  that 
case  and  uitj  Pi  hborne  trial,  but  the  only  associaii  jn  be- 
tween ihe  two  i.s  their  remarkable  character.  >V  liether  the 
cUuman:  iu  the  Picli borne  case  is  an  impostor  or  uim  true 
Jw  tCo^er,he  is  attj^ether  a  dilferent  person  to  the  notorious 
fom  riwis.  Tlie  only  excuse  we  can  have  tor  reviewing 
the  ftiranoe  story  oi  tlie  (lioucestershire  baronetcy  at  this 
tune  is  ou  the  ground  of  the  Lord  Ciiief  Justice's  relerence 
to  i%  and  the  public  appetite  lor  any  thing  anu  every  thing 
which  can  be  said  to  have  the  slightest  association  with 
the  Fichbome  romance.  The  case  is  reporte  1  at  length  in 
the  Times  of  1853  and  1864,  for  Tom  Provis,  after  the 
lailure  of  Lis  claim  in  the  civil  side,  was  arrested  and 
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taken  to  the  criminal  court  to  stand  his  trial  for  perjury 
and  forgery.  Sir  Bernard  Burke,  in  his  "  Vicissitudes  of 
Families,"  has  also  given  a  well-written  summary  of  the 
case,  from  which  and  the  Times's  reports  and  other  sources 
we  venture  to  narrate  this  twice-told  tale. 

The  Smythes  of  Ashton  Court  (a  beautiful  residence  on 
the  river  at  Clifton)  are  a  good  old  English  family.  'They 
first  settled  upon  tlieir  present  estate  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. Hugh  Smythe,  son  of  Thomas  Smythe,  M.P.  for  the 
county  of  Somerset,  1634,  was  created  a  baronet  for  his 
loyal  services  by  Charles  I.  The  family  papers  are  said  to 
include  many  \tiry  interesting  documents  of  that  period, 
and  the  muniment-rooui  at  Ashton  Court  gives  every  evi- 
dence of  the  careiul  preservation  of  the  family  records  in 
each  successive  generation.  At  the  commencement  of  this 
century,  Sir  John  Hugh  Smythe,  baronet,  was  in  posses- 
sion of  the  estates,  in  1802  he  died  without  issue,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  nephew.  Sir  Hugh  Smythe,  eldest 
son  of  Thomas  Smythe,  of  Stapleton,  Gloucestershire. 
Although  he  was  twice  married.  Sir  Hu^h  was  known  to 
have  no  issue  by  either  wife.  La  1824  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  only  brorhcr,  the  late  Sir  John  Smythe,  baronet, 
who,  dying  without  issue  in  1849,  left  his  eldest  sister 
Clarence,  the  wite  of  John  Upton,  Esq.,  of  Westmoreland, 
in  full  possession  of  the  family  estates.  Her  son,  Thomas 
Upton,  died  during  her  lifetime,  and  in  1852  the  property 
come  to  her  grandson,  John  Hey  Grcville  Upton,  a  minor, 
who,  dropping  the  name  of  Upton,  assumed  the  name  and 
arms  of  Smythe,  by  royal  licensQ,  and  he  was  afterwards, 
when  he  came  to  age,  restored  to  the  family  title  and  dig- 
nity ol  baronet.  At  the  d"ath  of  Mrs.  Clarence  Smythe  in 
1852,  ^Irs.  Upton  made  her  son  a  ward  of  the  Court  of 
Chanceiy,  and  placed  the  estates  in  the  hands  of  her 
brother,  M/.  Arthur  Way  (afterwards  member  for  Bath), 
who  was  a|)pointed  receiver  of  the  Ashton-Court  estates  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor. 

Mr.  Way  had  hardly  entered  upon  his  duties  when  he 
received  a  letter,  dated  Brit^tol,  Sept.  8,  1852,  from 
Thomas  Rodman,  Esq.,  of  Wellington,  "  the  deputy  ste^vard 
of  Sir  Richard  Smvthe,  baronet,  Somerset,"  claiming  the 
estates,  forbidding  the  destruction  of  deer  in  the  park,  re- 
questing Mr.  Way  to  consider  himself  a  trespasser,  and  in- 
forming him  that  Sir  Richard  Smythe  had  that  day  taken 
possession  in  person  of  Heath  house,  at  Stapleton,  and  that 
he  would  in  future  consider  Mr.  \Vay's  visits  at  that  house 
or  lands  a  trespass.  Mr.  Way  was  speedily  treated  to  the 
next  chapter  of  the  extraordinary  story  thus  inaugurated. 
Joseph  Turvey,  an  old  servant  of  the  family,  presented  him- 
self from  Heath  house,  the  family  mansion  in  Gloucester^ 
shire,  with  the  following  information.  Two  suspicious-look- 
ing men  had  called  at  Heath  house  on  the  previous  after- 
noon and  requested  to  see  the  establishment.  Turvey,  not 
unaccustomed  to  visits  of  this  character,  had  commenced  to 
show  them  over  the  house.  When  the  old  servitor  pointed 
out  the  picture  of  Sir  Hugh  Smythe,  one  of  the  visitors, 
suddenly  exclaiming,  "  O  my  beloved  father  1 "  prostrated 
himself  before  the  painting,  and  informed  the  astonished 
Joseph  that  he  was  the  owner  of  the  estates.  Unable  to 
restrain  himself,  Joseph  exclaimed,  '*  Now  I  tell  ye  what  it 
is;  I've  known  the  family,  man  and  boy,  this  fifty  year, 
and  I've  never  seen  the  likes  of  you  among  'em,  and  if  you 
don't  just  clear  out,  I'll  kick  ye  out,  and  that's  all  about 
it ; "  whereon  the  visitors  thought  discretion  the  better 
part  of  valor  and  disappeared.  On  this  very  day  the  pre- 
tended Sir  Richard  Smythe  and  his  solicitor,  Mr.  Rodham, 
presented  themselves  at  Ashton  Coiu*t.  Mr.  Way  receivetl 
them,  and  after  sarcastically  complimenting  *^  Sir  Richard  " 
on  his  baronetcy,  desired  the  fullest  information.  The 
solicitor  made  a  long  rambling  explanation,  after  which 
"  Sir  Richard  "  requested  that  the  household  should  be  dis- 
charged to  enable  him  to  bring  in  his  own  servants.  He 
asked  for  the  keys,  and  said  he  would  allow  Mr.  Way  two 
hours  to  take  his  departure.  Mr.  Way,  having  been  a 
patient  listener,  now  remarked,  "  I  must  now  request  your 
attention  to  what  I  say.  You  have  come  here  in  the  face 
of  day  to  perpetrate  a  robbery  of  no  ordinary  kind.  In  a 
case  so  moni<tri>us  I  can  make  no  distinction  between  solici- 
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tor  and  client  Yon  must  both  leave  the  house  within  the 
minute,  or  be  prepared  to  take  the  consequences."  They 
remonstrated.  Mr.  Way  remained  unmoved.  The  minute 
had  hardly  expired  when  he  rang  the  bell.  The  servants 
entered,  carried  off  "  Sir  Richani  "  and  his  client,  '*  legs 
and  arms,"  and  deposited  them  outside  the  house. 

Little  ^rther  was  heard  of  the  new  baronet  until  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  when  a  well-known  solicitor,  Mr.  Cattlin, 
began  to  act  for  '*  Sir  Richard."  The  new  solicitor  served 
the  tenantry  with  notices  to  account  to  no  one  but  himself 
'*  the  agent  of  Sir  Richard,"  but  only  one  of  the  tenants 
was  led  into  following  his  course.  Rumor  soon  gave  out 
that  Sir  Richard  had  come  into  possession  of  important 
documents  establishing  his  claim,  and  he  grew  in  favor. 
Whereas  a  short  time  previously  he  was  a  pauper,  he  was 
now  in  possession  of  St.  Vincent's  Priory,  Ciitlon,  with 
a  person  who  styled  herself  Lady  Smythe  presiding  at  his 
table.  Tradesmen  crowded  round  him,  foreseeing  great 
custom,  and  were  not  only  willing  but  eager  to  aavance 
him  money.  Sir  Richard  and  Ladv  Symthe  went  on  Sun- 
days to  the  church  followed  by  a  lackey  carrying  the  fam- 
ily Bible.  Mr.  Way  was  served  with  a  writ  of  ejectment 
by  Mr.  Cattlin  to  regain  possession  of  Heath  House,  Sta- 
pleton  and  Elmington  Farm,  both  in  the  county  of  Glouces- 
ter. The  family  solicitors,  Messrs.  Palmer  &  Wansey, 
were  informed  that  Mr.  Cattlin  was  in  possession  of  a  will 
that  rendered  the  title  of  Sir  Richara  Smythe  beyond 
doubt.  Mr.  Way  and  Mr.  Palmer  sought  inspection  of  this 
will,  and  convinced  theinselves  that  it  was  a  barefaced 
forgery,  and  were  satisfied  that  it  was  the  work  of  ^'  Sir 
Richard  "  himself,  seeing  that  the  misspelling  corresponded 
with  the  misspelling  in  letters  of  the  plainti8''s.  Mr.  Way 
and  his  solicitors  began  to  prepare  for  the  trial.  A  detec- 
tive was  set  to  watch  Mr.  Cattiin's  offices.  Mr.  Field  iU;t- 
ing  for  the  defence,  commenced  his  labors  of  tracing  the 
pc^gree  of  the  plaintiff.  •  Mr.  Way  (who  was  well  quali- 
fied tor  his  task,  having  acted  as  a  justice  of  the  peace  in 
New  South  Wales)  went  to  L^land  to  make  inquiries  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Court  MacSherry,  where,  according  to  the 
plaintiff's  case.  Sir  Hugh  Symthe  had  married  his  (plain- 
tiff's) mother,  Hesther  Gookin,  in  1796.  <<  Sir  Richard" 
had  been  there  before  him,  and  at  the  Earl  of  Bandou's 
had  reported  that  ^*  an  illegitimate  heir  had  got  possession 
of  his  vast  estates."  The  alleged  marriage  with  Hesther 
Gookin  proved  to  be  a  fabrication,  that  lady  never  having 
existed.  Mr.  Field  was  equally  successful  in  his  researches. 
He  not  only  discovered  that  the  plaintiff  was  not  Sir 
Richard  Symthe,  but  found  out  wlu)  he  was. 

When  the  trial  came  on  for  hearing  at  the  Gloucester 
Summer  Assizes,  Aug.  8,  1853,  there  was  great  excitement 
throughout  the  shire,  and  in  &ct  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  presided  as  Judge ;  Mr.  Bovill, 
Q.C.,  Mr.  Dowdcswell  and  Mr.  Phipson  appeared  for  the 
plaintiff;  and  Sir  Frederick  Thesiger,  Q-C,  Mr.  Crowder, 
Q.C.,  Mr.  Alexander,  Q.C.,  Mr.  TufneU,  and  Mr.  Gray, 
for  the  defence.  Mr.  Bovill,  in  opening  the  case,  explained 
that  at  the  death  of  Sir  Hugh  Smythe  the  estates  passed  to 
his  brother,  Sir  John  Smythe,  and  that  plaintiff  came  to  a 
knowledge  of  his  rights  by  going  to  Sir  John  in  1849,  and 
informing  him  of  his  relationship  to  the  deceased,  Sir  Hugh 
Smythe.  The  news  so  affected  the  Baronet  that  he  died 
the  next  morning.  The  learned  counsel  said  that  for  want 
of  funds  plaintiff  had  been  prevented  from  asserting  his 
right  to  the  property,  but  that  now  it  would  be  established 
beyond  doubt  that  he  was  the  son  of  Sir  Hugh  Smythe,  by 
Jane,  the  daughter  of  Count  Vandenbergh,  to  whom  he  was 
married  in  1796  in  Ireland.  The  entry  of  the  marrisige  in 
a  family  Bible  would  be  proved.  A  brooch  would  be  pro- 
duced with  the  name  of  Jane  Gookin  upon  it,  together  with 
her  portrait.  She  had  died  in  childbirth,  and  Sir  Hugh 
Smythe  being  anxious  to  marry  the  daughter  of  the  Bishop 
of  Bristol,  Miss  Wilson,  the  plaintiff's  birth  was  kept  a 
secret,  and  he  was  brought  up  in  the  house  of  a  carpenter 
named  Provis,  at  Westminster.  It  was  this  that  had  given 
rise  to  the  report  that  plaintiff  was  an  impostor.  Mr. 
Bovill  further  argued  that  a  man  named  Grace,  Sir  Hugh's 
butler,  had  iuibrmed   Sir  Hugh  that  his  son  had  gone 


abroad  and  was  dead.  A  letter  was  produced  as  having 
been  written  by  Sir  Hugh  to  his  wife  on  the  eve  of  her 
confinement,  wishing  her  a  safe  delivery.  The  case  weot 
on  to  prove  that  in  1819  Sir  Hugh  was  married  again  to  a 
Miss  Howell,  and  at  this  time  Sir  Hugh,  believing  his  loa 
to  be  alive,  executed  a  document  declaring  the  piaintifi*  to 
be  his  son,  and  that  the  document  was  discovertd  in  the 
possession  of  Lydia  Reed,  the  plaintiff 's  nurse,  and  that  it 
was  signed  by  Sir  Hugh  Smythe  and  Sir  John  Smythe,  his 
brother.  It  was  purported  to  have  been  discovered  in  the 
possession  of  an  attorney's  clerk  in  London.  In  the  narra> 
tive  of  the  personal  career  of  plaintiff  it  was  alleged  that 
he  had  gone  abroad  and  given  himself  up  to  study  until  hii 
return  in  1826,  when  he  oecame  a  lecturer  on  mnemonict. 
He  suspected  he  was  the  rightful  heir,  but  circmustanct^ 
prevented  him  taking  the  necessary  steps  until  18-19.  ^ 
teamed  counsel  intimated  that  the  main  fact  in  the  case 
would  be  that  Sir  Hugh  Smythe  was  married  in  Ireland, 
and  that  the  plaintiff  was  the  issue  of  that  marriage.  The 
learned  counsel  narrated  the  plaintiff's  story  with  remark- 
able force  and  eloquence,  making  a  telling  appeal  to  the 
jury,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  his  client  had  to  encoos- 
ter  in  prosecuting  his  case  against  an  opponent  so  ionuid- 
able  as  the  defendant.  He  complained  that  the  delendaot'i 
agents  had  intimidated  his  witnesses,  but  he  nevertheiefis 
had  confidence  in  their  coming  forward  and  attei<iing  the 
truth.  Nothing  aouid  appear  more  honest  and  just  than 
the  plaintiff's  claim,  as  Mr.  Bovill  set  it  Ibrth  from  his  clear 
and  admirably-drawn  instructions.  It  was  a  case,  too, 
which  might  well  excite  the  sympathy  of  a  high-minded 

fentleman  like  the  present  Chief  Justice ;  but  he  and  his 
rethren  in  the  case  were  destined  to  be  cruelly  sold  by 
this  ill-used  heir,  who  had  been  brought  up  by  a  carpenter 
when  he  should  have  been  enjoying  the  comibrts  and  luxuries 
of  his  high  position.  The  plaintiii  being  called  into  the 
box  related  his  extraordinary  story,  swearing  that  the  will 
of  the  late  Sir  Hugh  Smythe  had  reached  Imn  in  a  brown 
paper  parcel  from  London  from,  one  ^^  Frederick  Crane," 
whom  he  had  never  seen.  The  will  was  sealed  iniih  a  seal 
containing  the  arms  of  the  Smythe  family,  with  the  motto 
*'  Qui  Capit  capitor."  The  case  went  on  for  some  tune 
most  prosperously.  The  result  looked  like  a  certainty  ibr 
the  claimant.  Tliere  was  great  excitement  in  court  when 
Sir  Frederick  Thesiger  rose  to  cros^xamine  him.  The 
learned  counsel  shook  some  of  the  strong  points  that  had 
been  hud  down,  but  nothing  of  a  startling  nature  transpved 
until  plaintifi''s  further  cross-examination  on  Aug.  10, 
when  he  denied  that  he  ever  went  by  the  name  ot  Frovis, 
or  that  he  had  ever  said  John  Provis,  of  Warminster,  latelr 
of  Frome,  was  his  father,  or  had  ever  claimed  kindred  with 
Mr.  Provis,  the  manager  of  the  Yeovil  bank.  He  said  be 
had  only  been  married  once,  and  that  the  name  of  his  wife 
was  Ashton.  Sir  F.  Thesiger  then  handed  him  a  letter 
which  he  had  written  to  Aiiss  Clarence  Sm^ihe,  iu  which 
the  plaintiff  stated,  *'I  have  a  second  wite."  Plaintiff 
explained  that  he  might  have  meant  a  young  wife,  but  he 
was  soon  after  obliged  to  admit  his  second  marriage  by  the 
name  of  '<Mr.  Thomas  Provis."  He  admitted  that  he  had 
applied  to  Mr.  Moring,  a  seal  engraver  in  Holbuni,  and 
ordered  some  seals  to  oc  engraved;  but  did  not  on  that 
occasion  order  a  steel  seal  to  be  made  according  to  pattern, 
which  he  brought  with  the  crest,  garter,  and  motto  of  the 
Smythes  of  Long  Ashton  to  be  engraved  thereon,  bat  that 
he  ordered  it  atterwards. 

A  startling  and  dramatic  incident  occurred  at  this  sta^ 
of  the  trial.  A  person  in  OiLford  Street,  alter  reading  m 
the  Times  the  account  oi'  the  case  as  far  as  it  bad  gone, 
telegraphed  to  Sir  F.  Thesiger  that  he  could  dve  impo^ 
tant  information.  Counsel  on  both  sides  had  not  beeo 
pestered  with  letters  and  telegrams  as  they  have  been  in 
the  Tichborne  case.  Telegrams  were  iewer  and  more 
startling  things,  too,  a  few  years  ago  than  they  are  now. 
This  one  was  promptly  answered,  and  the  reply  came  ai 
quickly,  requesting  Sir  F.  Thesiger  to  ask  plain  tin  whether, 
in  January  last,  he  had  not  gone  to  a  person  at  161  Oitoni 
Street,  and  desired  him  to  engrave  the  Bandon  crest  opoo 
the  rings  produced,  and  also  to  engrave  the  name  ^  Gookin 
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« the  brooch.  Sir  F.  Tbesiger  read  the  despatch,  and  put 
the  qnestion  to  plaintiff,  who,  having  already  been  a 
good  deal  worn  by  the  croM-examinationi  fairly  broke  down 
Boder  this  last  attack.  Amid  the  breathless  excitement  of 
the  court,  and  taming  sickly  pale,  complainant  said,  ^  I 
did.**  A  few  more  questions  were  put,  after  which  Mr. 
Borill  rose,  and  addressing  the  court  said  he  could  scarce- 
ly express  the  emotion  which  be  felt  at  the  turn  the  case 
had  taken.  After  such  an  exposure,  which  was  unpar- 
alleled in  courts  of  justice,  he  and  his  learned  brethren 
felt  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  their  duty  as  gentlemen 
of  the  Bar  to  continue  the  contest  any  longer. 

A  Tcrdict  was  at  once  given  for  the  defendant,  and  *<  Sir 
Bicfaard  "  was  afterwards  taken  in  custody  and  placed  in 
the  dock  as  ^  Tom  Provis,"  to  take  his  trial  for  perjury  and 
forgery.  At  the  criminal  investigation  curious  revelations 
came  to  light  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  clever  impostor 
had  got  up  his  case.  The  seal  engraver,  Mr.  Mioring, 
pn>v<»d  that  the  brown  paper  was  the  same  in  which  he  had 
aeot  a  seal  made  by  the  prisoner's  order,  on  the  17th 
March,  1853.  He  engraved  the  arms  and  the  motto  of  the 
Smythe  family  on  this  seal.  The  "  u "  in  ''  Qui  Capit 
Capitur "  had  become  blotted  and  was  made  to  resemble 
an  "  a"  Hie  engraver  had  not  noticed  the  error.  The 
aeal  which  was  produced  in  court  by  the  prisoner  had  on  it 
the  fiUal  word  *'  Capitor,"  with  which  the  deed  had  been 
sealed. 

The  will  of  1823,  it  was  shown,  had  been  written  on 
imchment  chemically  prepared,  and  by  a  process  unknown 
until  within  fourteen  years  of  the  trial.  The  forged  letter 
from  Sir  Hugh  to  his  *'  wife  Jane,"  mentioned  *'  Lydia 
Beed"  as  a  fitting  nurse  for  her,  and  the  claimant  had 
itated  that  this  was  the  woman  who  had  brought  him  up, 
and  from  whom  he  had  obtained  a  picture  of  the  late  Sir 
Ho^h  and  the  other  relics  of  his  family,  which  were 
exhibited  in  court.  Unfortunately  for  him,  however,  his 
own  sister,  Mrs.  Heath,  and  other  witnesses  proved  that 
th«y  had  known  the  picture  for  thirty  or  forty  years  as 
''the  portrait  of  John  rrovis,  the  eldest  son  of  tne  carpen- 
ter." Mrs.  Heath  declared  that  she  had  never  known  nim 
as  any  other  than  her  own  brother,  until  he  had  become  a 
poblic  lecturer  on  "  Mnemonics,"  and  travelled  about  the 
coontry  under  the  title  of  ^  Dr.  Smith."  A  Bible  was  put 
in  eridence  showing  his  marriage  to  Mary  Anne  AVhittick, 
and  several  witnesses  proved  his  marriage,  although  he  had 
denied  that  interesting  event  on  oath  during  the  trial. 
The  ancient  rings  and  some  other  relics  were  found  to  have 
been  purchased  at  the  shop  of  Mr.  Cocks,  jeweller,  Oxford 
Street,  in  1853.  On  one  of  these  rings  the  prisoner  had 
engraved  **  Jane,  wife  of  Hugh  Smythe,  Esq.,  m,  1796  —  d, 
1797."  This  particular  ring  bought  as  ancient  turned  out 
to  be  of  comparatively  modem  manufacture.  On  another 
ring  hfe  had  nad  engraved  '*  Jane  Gookin,"  and  it  was  in 
connection  with  this  particular  ring  that  he  broke  down 
irhen  cross-examined  upon  the  engraver's  telegram.  Mr. 
Cocks*8  book  was  produced.  It  contained  entries  of  direc- 
tions for  engraving  made  by  the  prisoner  himself. 

Tom  Provis  irom  the  dock  cross-examined  the  witnesses 
against  him  at  great  length,  interspersing  his  questions  with 
speeches  and  statements,  the  point  of  most  of  them  being 
that  he  was  the  son  of  Sir  Hush  Smythe,  baronet ;  that  in 
prosecuting  his  claim  he  had  done  things  which  could  only 
le  justified  by  the  circumstances.  At  die  close  of  his  last 
speech  he  considerably  astonished  everybody.  Putting  his 
hand  behind  his  neck  he  drew  forth  an  enormous  pigtail. 
Ostentatiously  exhibiting  it  to  the  jury,  he  appealed  to  it 
u  conclusive  evidence  of  his  aristocratic  birth,  adding 
•olemnly,  ^  Gentlemen,  I  was  bom  with  it,  and  my  son  was 
bora  with  one  six  inches  long !  "  Despite  this  last  touch- 
ing appeal,  the  prisoner  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to 
twenty  years'  transportation. 

Should  the  curious  reader  ever  find  himself  in  the 
pcturesque  neighborhood  of  Ashton  Court,  he  will  have 
iitile  or  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  sight  of  the  pietail  and 
odier  relics  which  remain  as  memorials  of  **  the  well-known 
em"  referred  to  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Bovill  during 
na^Cher  fomous  trial,  Jan.  25,  1872. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  THE    QUEEN'S   THANKS- 
GIVING. 

BT  A  POLICEMAN. 

I'm  particler  full  of  thanksgiving,  sir,  that  I  am,  by  rea- 
son that  it's  all  over.  I'm  as  sore  all  over  as  if  I  had  run 
under  a  millwheel.  If  the  mark  o'  that  wenemous  old  wo- 
man with  the  pecooliarly  sharp  funny  bone  ain't  in  black 
and  blue  just  above  my  fifth  rib,  my  number  ain't  ten  hun- 
dred and  twenty.  Feet  —  my  feet  are  like  two  lumps  of  red- 
hot  jelly,  for  they've  been  trodden  on,  jumped  on,  danced 
on,  and  made  props  on  for  two  days  almost  straight  ahead. 
I'm  agoin'  to  sleep  while  I  stand,  I'm  that  dead  tired  and 
weary ;  and  Bill  Scroggs,  the  fire-escape  man,  swares  that 
he  saw  me  early  this  morning  walkin'  composedly  up  and 
down  a  snorin'  like  a  reg'lar  good  'un.  But  Bill  is  a  little 
too  fond  o'  crackin'  his  jokes,  and  I  never  snores  in  nay 
sleep,  leastwise  nobody  ssdd  so  except  my  old  woman.  No 
two  ways  about  it,  we've  had  a  bout  of  it,  us  policemen.  I 
went  on  duty  here  in  Fleet  Street  at  nine  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, and  stopped  on  till  Monday  night  at  ten.  All  me  force 
together  fell  m  at  a  quarter  to  five  yesterday  morning,  and 
my  turn  to  come  off  duty  didn't  come  till  after  four  this 
morning,  and  now  I've  had  another  turn  this  afternoon. 
There's  one  man  in  our  subdivision  who,  they  say,  hasn't 
been  off  duty  for  the  whole  three  days,  but  has  been  walk- 
ing up  and  down  the  middle  of  Fleet  Street  all  the  time, 
except  during  his  five  minutes'  relief  to  get  a  glass  of  beer. 
But,  I  think,  sir,  that  must  be  an  ejaculation,  lor  city  police 
flesh  and  blood  couldn't  hold  to  it. 

A  good  lon^  spell  of  time  ain't  nothin'  comparatively, 
when  you've  only  got  to  walk  up  and  down  leisurely,  have  your 
beer  pretty  reg'lar,  and  an  occasional  refreshing  chat  with  a 
brother  constable  where  the  beats  join.  But  them  two  days 
you  had  to  work  like  a  coalwhipper  every  micute  of  your 
time.  Then,  you  see,  a  coalwhipper  gets  his  beer,  and  has 
free  privilege  to  swear  till  he  blows  the  smut  off  his  face,  if 
he  is  that  way  inclined ;  but  we  could  neither  get  a  drink  nor 
a  relief  to  our  nunds  —  no  matter  how  much  they  was  ag- 
grawated  —  by  a  good  spell  of  promisquis  d — ing.  Martyrs 
and  'ermits  I  AVhenever  I  'ear  on  parties  as  walk  with  peas 
in  their  boots,  or  wear  handcufises  round  their  waistses,  or 
flog  themselves,  by  way  of  penance,  or  live  in  naturally 
damp  caves  with  prickly  places  in  the  rocks  for  beds,  I 
•  weigh  the  whole  kit  on  'em  up  for  fools.  If  they  want  a  real, 
honest,  downright,  straightforward  spuU  of  torture,  what  do 
they  want  exporting  of  Uieirselves  to  furrin  parts  when  they 
can  join  the  force  at  home,  and  have  the  experience  of  a 
great  public  occasion  ?  Why,  sir,  to  say  nothing  else,  they 
would  have  the  pleasure  of  suffi'ring  from  the  pangs  oi 
hunger.  Of  course,  afore  I  came  on  duty  on  Tuesday 
morning  the  missis  made  up  some  sand  winches,  and  wrapped 
up  in  my  pocket-hankercher  half  of  a  cooked  haddock  I  had 
taken  home  in  my  pocket  the  night  before.  Well,  about 
eleven,  havin'  had  no  breakfast,  I  thou^j^ht  I  would  try  a  sand- 
winch.  You  should  ha'  seen  what  they  was  like  arter  the 
squeezing  they  had  got  in  my  coat-tail  pocket !  Half  was 
crumbs  mixed  with  fluff  and  paper,  t'other  half —  as  was 
moist  and  solid,  had  the  look  of  a  forced  meat  ball  that  the 
cat  has  been  playing  with.  As  for  the  fish  in  the  other 
pocket,  blest  if  you  could  tell  which  was  haddock  and  which 
was  handkercher,  and  in  the  uncertainty  I  couldn't  bring 
myself  to  try  the  compost,  for  I  didn't  care  about  eating  the 
*'  claimant "  and  Uie  attorney-general  pulling  at  the  little 
boy,  which  was  the  pattern  on  the  pocket-hankercher.  It 
was  afternoon  afore  i  eot  five  minutes'  relief,  and  three  of 
that  I  spent  in  struggling  into  a  public-house,  so  all  I  could 
have  was  a  glass  of  ale  and  then  back  again  to  be  butted 
against  and  kneaded  for  another  spelL 

On  Monday  night  round  the  corners  of  the  Triumphal 
Harch,  in  Ludgate  hill,  there  was  some  as  tight  fits  in  the  way 
of  squeezing  as  any  thing  I  ever  seed.  Bio  wed  if  I  know  where 
all  the  babies  comes  firom  in  a  crowd.  Go  where  you  will, 
whenever  there's  a  squeeze  there's  always  sure  to  be  a  moth- 
er with  a  baby  right  in  the  very  heart  of  it ;  and  it's  an  even 
chance  if  the  woman  ain't  got  two.  I  wonder  whether  the 
mothers  think  that  it's  a  kind  of  cultivation  of  the  minds  of 
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their  youn?  'uns  to  bring  them  out  to  see  every  think  as  they 
do  ?  I  don^  mean  for  to  go  to  say  that  I  ain't  fond  of  babies 
in  a  way,  but  I  own  up  to  it  that  they  sets  my  teeth  on  edge 
in  a  crowd.  They  squall  when  they're  squeedged,  and  when 
a  baby  squaUs  it's  just  like  a  dog  a-howling.  AH  the  rest 
within  hearing  take  it  up  and  keep  it  going ;  then  the  moth- 
ers sets  a  skreetchins,  and  the  husbands  gets  savage,  and  the 
old  women  begins  to  jawr,  and  the  mischievous  devils  of  boys 
set  a  shoving,  and  so  a  block  is  sure  to  form  with  a  rush  at 
the  tail  end  of  it.  I  reckon  that  within  the  last  two  days 
there  must  have  been  lots  of  babies  changed  and  some  lost 
outright  On  Monday  night  in  the  middle  of  the  squeedge 
by  the  harch,  a  man  lays  hold  o'  me,  and  cries  out  tnat  his 
wife  was  laying  in  a  faint  on  t'other  side  of  the  road,  close 
to  the  harch,  with  the  baby  in  her  arms.  I  couldn't  get  to 
her,  not  if  it  had  been  to  save  her  life ;  but  I  sees  a  carpen- 
ter as  was  workin'  up  above,  holding  out  a  baby  that  had 
been  handed  up  to  him,  and  axing  that  the  owner  would 
come  forward  and  identify  it.  I  ^outs  out  to  him  that  the 
kid  was  wanted  over  at  my  side,  so  it  was  passed  from  hand 
to  hand  overhead  to  me,  and  I  gave  it  to  the  man,  glad  to 
get  his  mouth  shut.  Just  then  there  came  a  ru^h  and  he 
was  swept  up  the  street ;  but  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
back  he  came  in  a  bad  way  to  tell  me  that  the  br.by  warn't 
hisn  at  all,  and  that  he  thought  he  had  lost  the  wife  for  good. 
I  tried  to  convince  him  that  one  baby  was  pretty  nigh  as  ^ood 
as  another,  'specially  when  about  the  same  age ;  but  he  didn't 
seem  to  see  it,  and  kept  standing  by  me  a'most  crying  afler 
his  wife  and  his  own  kid.  I  persuaded  him  to  take  it  easy 
and  wait  awhile,  for  it  was  pretty  sure  the  real  owner  of  the 
baby  would  turn  up.  Well,  there  he  stood  and  held  the 
stranger,  that  took  to  him  quite  amicable,  and  I  do  think  he 
would  have  gone  away  content  with  it  if  the  right  father 
and  mother  hadn't  turned  up  in  tears  after  having  been  at 
the  office  to  report  their  loss.  So  they  took  the  infant  and 
left  him  with  ne'er  a'baby  at  all,  and  a  wife  lost  in  the  bar- 
gain ;  whether  he  is  still  a  bereaved  'usband  and  father,  or 
whether  he  found  the  pair  at  home  afore  him,  is  more  than 
I  know.  On  Tuesday  afternoon  I  saw  another  game  with  a 
baby.  There  was  a  bad  squeed^e  in  Fleet  Street  and  a  wo- 
man with  a  young  'un  in  tne  thick  of  it  as  usual.  It  did  look 
as  if  the  brat  would  come  to  grief,  and  a  gentleman  as  was 
settin'  at  a  window  with  a  lot  of  ladies  stretched  over  and 
nipped  up  the  child.  Just  at  the  minute  the  block  burst, 
and  the  mother  was  whirled  on,  leaving  the  infant  high  and 
dry  with  the  gentleman,  who  looked  a  uttle  sheepish  when  a 
chap  in  the  crowd  advised  him  to  adopt  it  on  the  spot.  He 
tried  to  get  the  ladies  to  take  it,  but  they  turned  up  their 
noses  at  the  common  man's  kid ;  you  see,  it  hadn't  a  bib  and 
tucker  on ;  and  by  the  way  it  slavered  I  guessed  it  was 
teething.  At  last  he  gave  it  to  a  young  man  to  hold,  who 
evidently  wasn't  used  to  the  business,  and  who  the  wag  in 
the  crowd  would  have  was  the  unfeeling  father  who  nad 
neglected  his  duty  towards  it,  and  had  been  served  out  by 
the  betrayed  young  woman,  in  having  the  kid  put  upon  him 
in  this  way.  Whether  that  'ere  young  man  stuck  to  the  young 
'un,  whether  he  took  it  to  the  workhus,  or  whether  the  mother 
turned  up  and  claimed  it,  I  can't  tell  you,  for  I  had  to  go  away 
while  he  was  a  standing  with  it  in  hu  arms  and  looking  at  it 
with  a  comical  bewildered  look,  as  if  a  baby  was  a  natural 
curiosity  just  inwented. 

My  post  on  Tuesday  morning  was  close  to  the  Temple 
Bar.  VVhen  we  got  there  at  five  o'clock  the  streets  were 
nearly  as  full  as  uiey  commonly  are  at  eight.  The  Bar  it- 
self was  blocked  by  scafiblding,  for  the  workmen  were  still 
at  it,  and  the  only  passage  was  through  the  harches  on  the 
pavements.  The  wnole  street,  east  and  west,  was  in  a  blaze 
with  lights,  for  people  were  hard  at  work  fitting  up  their 
decorations,  and  they  didn't  many  of  them  get  done  tul  close 
on  nine.  Lots  of  people  had  be«n  walking  about  all  night, 
and  had  begun  to  take  up  their  positions  for  the  day  in 
the  good  mtches  against  tJie  barriers  on  the  Temple  side  of 
the  Bar.  Once  in  Uiey  could  not  get  out,  if  they  had  wanted 
ever  so  bad,  for  the  mass  formed  behind  them  had  wedged 
them  in.  There  they  had  to  stop  till  close  on  three  o'clock, 
and  most  of  them  without  bite  or  sup.  Lots  that  might  have 
had  something  in  their  pockets  comd  not  get  at  them,  so 


close  did  the  people  stand.  There  was  one  old  lady  there 
as  was  making  herself  very  comfortable  —  she  was  of  the 
old  campaigner  breed,  evidently.  She  got  next  the  baiTKr, 
so  that  she  could  get  her  arm  over,  and  so  to  her  pocket,  wheit 
she  had  a  lump  of  Grerman  sausidge  and  a  flat  bcHtle,  and  m^ 
I  never  if  she  didn't  drink  the  Queen's  health  when  to 
Majesty  was  halted  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  then  shied  the 
empty  bottle  arter  Sheriff  Bennett's  horse.  Plenty  of  men 
came  along  on  their  way  to  work,  bat  once  in  the  crowd, 
could  get  neither  way,  and  had  to  make  a  hotiday  of  it, 
whether  they  would  or  not.  Over  and  over  again  1  wm 
asked,  ^  Can't  you  push  me  through,  policeman,  I'm  hound 
to  go  to  work."  But  what  could  I  iio  to  help  them,  wedged 
in  myself  as  I  was,  nearly  as  ti'.ht  hs  any  body  ?  A  few  of 
the  people  were  drunk  from  the  fir^t  thing  in  the  mornio^ 
mostly  them  as  had  been  up  all  night ;  bat  they  WfDt  to 
sleep  comfortably  on  their  legs,  for  their  neighbors  were  too 
close  for  them  to  fall  down,  and  fO  they  got  sober  a^rua. 
One  suspicious  party  we  pulled  down  from  clamlieriog  ap«B 
to  the  Bar,  as  turned  out  to  be  a  woman  in  man's  clotnei, 
and  her  we  did  manage  to  lock  up.  Bat  when  the  crowl 
got  thicker  you  couldn't  have  got  out  anybody  to  lock  hiu 
ap,  not  if  he  had  been  a  murderer  with  a  reward  on  his 
head.  Lots  of  people  that  eaine  rather  late  could  not  get 
access  to  their  seats  on  the  east  side  of  Temple  Bar,  aid 
we  could  not  help  them  a  bit.  About  eight  in  the  mornii^ 
there  was  a  desperate  rush  eastward,  against  the  scafibUiai 
as  hadn't  been  removed,  and  so  strong  was  the  push  that  the 
planking  gave  and  let  the  people  through.  The  first  of  theft 
went  down,  tripped  up  by  some  boards  that  had  stood  firo, 
and  I  thought  we  were  in  for  an  ugly  thing.  Seven  were 
down  altogether,  and  four  were  women.  The  policemen  lail 
the  work-people  set  their  backs  against  the  crowd,  Uli  ther 
scrambled  up  and  got  away  —  some  of  them  were  hurtuil 
bruised.  Did  you  ever  see  a  rush  where  women  weren't  ii 
the  fix>nt  ?  How  they  get  there  I  don't  know,  bat  there  thef 
are,  and  their  clothes  get  twisted  between  the  people  behinl 
them,  and  then  they're  whipped  off  their  legs,  and  don 
they  go.  Be  sure,  too,  that  they  drive  more  stnhbon 
and  vicious  than  men  in  a  crowd.  I  think  they  lose  dieir 
tempers  sooner,  and  forget  their  weakness,  and  go  to  woi 
as  it  they  wanted  to  kiU  everybody  between  them  and  tbe 
place  they  want  to  get  to. 

Then  we  began  to  try  to  clear  the  street  agabst  tbe 
carriages  should  begin  to  come ;  but  we  didn't  quite  soooeed 
till  a  detachment  of  the  Life  Guards  came  and  helped  »• 
Horses  are  the  thing  to  make  a  mob  mana^^ble.  11k 
Guards  know  their  work  first-rate,  and  so  do  their  hone& 
There  is  no  hard  riding,  or  rearing,  or  capering,  but  sieadj 
slow  backing,  with  now  and  then  a  sidling  movement,  the 
horse  whiskmg  his  tail  all  the  time  as  if  he  were  just  goiiK 
to  kick,  and  would,  too,  if  you  didn't  p:et  out  of  the  roid, 
when  all  the  time  he  don't  mean  it  a  little  bit.  Then,  Fll 
say  this  for  the  soldiers,  partic'larly  for  the  cavaby  meo. 
that  their  temper  is  firstrclass.  You  see  the  people  don'i 
chaff  them  as  they  do  us  policemen,  and  although  we  get 
used  to  it  and  don't  mind  it,  it  doesn't  improve  any  fell^^ 
temper  always  to  be  roasted  and  made  a  regular  butt  of. 
We  had  been  cautioned  afore  we  went  out  to  be  sore  to 
keep  our  tempers  down,  but  to  be  firm  and  perempttfTi 
and  never  on  any  consideration  to  draw  oar  truncheonN 
Well,  sir,  I  won't  deny  it,  I  did  use  my  fist  sometimes,  and 
small  blame  to  me.  I  will  say  this  for  the  people,  that 
mostly  I  never  seed  a  throng  more  pleasant  and  bidable,bn( 
there  were  exceptions,  and  then  we  had  to  do  our  best  oa 
very  short  notice.  You  see  you  could  not  run  a  feller  ia* 
and  if  a  feller  gave  you  a  crack,  what  could  you  do  hot  kc 
him  have  it  back  again  ?  There's  no  ill  blood  bred  by 
a  one,  two,  and  have  done  with  it ;  and  as  for  tbe  yoasg 
roughs,  as  are  nuisances  to  everybody,  a  strong  hand  oo 
their  collar,  and  a  good  shove  firom  the  shoulder,  teaches 
them  a  rough  lesson  in  manners  pretty  quica.  Bat  ft 
wem't  much  put  upon  —  take  it  all  m  all,  and  we  tried  oar 
best  to  keep  right  with  the  people  as  well  as  with  our  dntt. 
Some  of  the  infantry  soldiers  got  a  bit  waxy  now  and  tbea. 
I  believe  a  23d  man  would  mive  made  a  hole  in  a  felltf 
with  his  bayonet  if  it  hi^d  not  been  for  a  sergeant  of  ov*' 
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wiio  struck  hifl  bayonet  up  in  the  air  iwhen  the  man  was 
davra  with  it  at  the  *'  charge." 

Hie  nuh  that  followea  the  tail  end  of  the  procession 
throogh  the  Bar  was  broken  yery  neatly.  Six  mounted 
police  as  had  been  following  wheeled  about  under  the  arch 
and  stuck  there,  facing  the  crowd,  with  us  men  on  foot 
hacking  them  up.  It  w&  a  horrible  squeedge  outside ;  for, 
K)  to  speak,  here  was  the  whole  of  the  West  End  coming 
tnmbling  on  to  the  city ;  but  the  mounted  men  kept  their 
position  till  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour  Inspector  Fouler 
uwttght  it  time  to  let  the  people  begin  to  circulate.  So  ne 
formed  us  in  single  line  down  the  centre  of  the  street,  split- 
ting the  crowd  and  the  ground  in  this  way,  and  making  a 
double  lane,  one  for  them  going  east  and  another  for  them 
IS  were  going  west.  Every  now  and  then  us  chaps  on  foot 
would  be  carried  away  bodily  and  our  formation  broken 
uj;  but  we  struggled  back  how  best  we  could,  and  when 
things  got  very  bad  the  mounted  men  would  block  up  the 
ui'h  asain  and  so  let  us  pull  ourselves  together.  There 
were  twenty  of  us  city  men,  and  forty  of  the  Metropolitans, 
but  I  verily  believe  the  lot  on  us  would  have  been  swept 
right  clean  away,  and  never  got  the  crowd  in  hand  asain 
il  it  hadn't  been  for  the  mounted  men.  And  all  the  time, 
^teof  the  squeedsing  and  jostling,  that  made  the  perspira- 
tion ran  olT  me  as  if  I  were  in  a  bath,  the  crowd  was  orderly 
enough.  I  never  heard  less  coarse  language,  or  saw  littler 
bonneting,  aa  the  horseplay  roughs  are  so  fond  of;  in  fact, 
the  crowd  was  mostly  of  decent  people  that  couldn't  help 
thepressurey  however  willing  they  mizht  be. 

llie  crowds  kept  on  very  uick  all  we  afternoon,  and  one 
veiy  ugly  rush  happened  about  four.  But  it  was  about 
seren  when  the  most  horrible  crush  came  that  ever  I  saw. 
We  were  nowhere;  I  was  whipped  clean  off  my  legs  and 
bone  down  as  far  as  Chancery  Xane,  without  a  chance  to 
touch  land  till  I  brought  up  against  the  lamp-post  at  the 
eonier.  When  I  looked  about  I  seed  some  of  our  chaps 
farther  down  Fleet  Street,  and  seemingly  on  the  straignt 
road  to  the  bank.  And  the  yells  and  shrieks,  the  cries  of 
the  women  for  ^  mercy  1 "  the  squalling  of  the  babies  in 
their  arms,  and  the  shouts  of  the  men,  gave  me  the  funk  for 
I  moment,  and  I  made  sure  we  t^ere  in  for  a  bad  time.  All 
we  ooold  do  was  to  shout  ^  Keep  your  legs  I "  and  that  was 
thnoet  nonsense ;  for  if  a  man  or  a  woman  can't  keep  their 
kgs,  how  can  they  V  If  one  had  gone  down,  that  stretcher 
that  Jack  Jones  was  in  charge  ot  in  Bellyard  would  have 
been  no  use,  for  a  dozen  and  more  stretchers  would  have 
been  wanted  when  once  the  poor  wretches  could  have  been 
got  at.  The  mounted  men  were  wedged  in,  and  dursn't 
aoTe,  or  they  would  have  thrown  people  down,  and  so  done 
the  deed  it  was  worth  so  much  to  keep  away  from.  Some- 
kow  presently  the  force  of  the  rush  slackened,  and  we  rot 
back  to  our  place  to  find  that  a  lot  of  the  Chaps,  by  Uie 
onnter  rush,  had  been  carried  right  bang  out  into  Clement 
Danes  Churchyard,  and  were  only  then  struggling  their 
vay  back.  It  kept  on  like  this  —  now  a  rush,  novr  a  lull  — 
quite  till  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  detachment 
ct'  the  Metropolitans  left  us  city  chaps  to  our  fate.  But  by 
that  time  the  crowd  was  getting  thinner,  although  there 
was  work  to  be  done  the  whole  night  long. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


Ks  English  paper  remarks  that  the  Thanksgiving  has 
giTen  rise  to  a  number  of  ephemeral  publications,  which 
ate  more  remarkable  for  loyalty  than  any  thing  else. 

For8t«r'8  "  Life  of  Dickens,"  Wilkie  CoUins's  "  Poor 
Ifiaa  Finch,"  and  Browning's  Poetical  Works  have  been 
Mlded  to  the  Tauchnitz  library. 

Trk  institution  of  a  I>oo:s'  Home  has  found  admirers  who 
pnpoK  to  introduce  it  at  Madrid,  and  believe  it  will  abate 
p^  nuisances  there.  It  will  doubtless  be  entirely  suc- 
cessful if  it  is  only  a  long  home. 

Mt.  Halliwell  has  given  the  whole  of  his  valuable 
roUeetion  of  early  Shakspearean  rarities  to  the  University 


of  Edinburgh.  The  more  modem  books  in  his  library,  in- 
cluding numerous  volumes  of  unpublished  notes  on  the 
text,  mtve  been  presented  to  the  Shakspeare  Museum  at 
Stratford-on-Avon. 

AccORDmo  to  the  Saturday  Review  the  English  are  in 
danger  of  becominglamentably  conceited.  *< It  we  take  M. 
Taine's  *  Notes  on  England '  as  a  fair  sample  of  what  our 
neighbors  think  about  our  laws,  our  habits,  our  character-, 
and  our  institutions,  we  certainly  need  not  fear  '  to  see 
ourselves  as  others  see  us.'  " 

Mr.  Evelyn  Jerrold  and  M.  Camille  Barrbre,  with 
the  express  permission  of  Victor  Hugo,  will  translate  into 
En^lisn  verse  his  new  poem,  "  L'Ann6e  Terrible."  It 
might  as  well  be  lefl  in  French  if  the  whole  is  no  better 
than  the  specimen  published  in  the  Rappel,  which  is  pr  j- 
nounced  ''terribly  bad,  unpardonably  olasphemous,  anrl 
quite  incomprehensible." 

k  Some  letters  from  the  Austrian  minister  at  London  at 
the  time  of  Peter  the  Great's  visit  to  England  in  1698, 
have  just  been  published.  They  confirm  the  report  that 
the  czar  sat  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  for  his  portrait,  and 
ame  with  other  contemporary  notices  in  failing  to  see  in 
him  much  more  than  a  barbarian  with  an  extravagant  taste 
for  shipbuilding. 

A  CURIOUS  discovery  of  buried  treasures  was  made 
some  days  ago  at  Benevento,  by  a  mason  who  was  removing 
the  foundations  of  an  old  wsdl.  His  pickaxe  struck  upon  a 
large  pot,  and  on  putting  in  his  hand  he  found  it  full  of 
freshly-stamped  gold  coins.  They  proved  to  belong  to  the 
time  of  Manfred,  and  bear  on  one  side  his  escutcheon,  on 
the  other  the  Suabian  eagle. 

The  Pall  McUl  Gazette  says  the  Revue  dex  Deux  Monden 

§Feb.  16)  is  enlivened  by  a  Proverbe  from  George 
and ;  the  dialo^e  has  the  lively  dramatic  neatness  of 
which  the  French  stage  possesses  and  retains  the  secret,  but 
it  is  a  pity  that  the  author,  like  most  of  her  countrymen, 
seems  unable  to  bring  this  remarkable  and  admirable  tech- 
nical dexterity  to  bear  upon  any  other  subject  than  the  "  to 
be  or  not  to  be"  of  a  criminal  intrigue;  in  this  case  tlie 
latter  alternative  is  however  preferred. 

Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  has  written  for  the  Fortnigkhf 
Review  a  lon^  article  on  <<  The  Aim  of  Reform,"  in  which 
he  says  Mr.  Gladstone  ''  is,  as  he  always  has  been,  greatly 
under  aristocratical  and  ecclesiastical  influence ;  the  men 
with  whom  he  lives,  and  whom  he  naturally  loves  to  pro- 
mote, are  the  members  of  an  aristocratic  and  high-church 
circle ;  he  has  bound  himself  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
II.>use  of  Lords  and  of  the  State  Church,  and  has  thereby 
morally  closed  his  legislative  career.  But  he  has  at  the 
same  time  real  popular  sympathies,  which  have  led  him  to 
do  more  than  any  other  statesman  of  the  present  day  in  the 
line  of  fiscal  and  economical  reform  for  tne  improvement  of 
the  people,  and  has  drawn  upon  him  the  bitter  and  almost 
delirious  hatred  of  the  people's  worst  enemies.  Not  to  sup- 
port him  against  those  enemies  would  have  been  foolish  and 
culpable  pessimism." 

Mr.  Home,  the  professor  of  spiritualistic  legerdemain, 
seems  to  have  applied  to  himself  Mr.  Browning's  portrait 
of  '^  Sludge  the  Medium."  In  revenge  he  tells  a  story 
about  Browning,  of  which  the  burden  is  as  follows :  Sev- 
eral years  since,  Mr.  Home  met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning 
at  Ealing,  when  a  spiritual  seance  relieved  the  tedium  of  a 
morning  party,  and  demonstrated  to  beholders  that  the 
spirits  uioueht  more  highly  of  Mrs.  Browning  than  ^  her 
husband.  A  wreath  of  clematis  was  on  this  occasion  lifted 
firom  a  table  by  an  invisible  power,  and  conveyed  through 
tlie  air  in  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Browning.  On  observing 
the  course  taken  by  the  garland,  Mr.  Browning  left  his  seat 
on  the  opposite  side  of  we  table,  and  moved  quickly  to  a 
spot  behind  his  wife's  chair,  in  the  hope  that  even  at  the 
last  moment  the  spirits,  in  deference  to  his  marital  suprem- 
acy might  place  on  his  brow  the  coronal  which  was  due 
to  the  lady,  as  his  superior  in  poetic  genius.    However,  the 
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^  blessed  spirits  "  koew  what  they  were  about,  and  declined 
to  gratify  his  yanity.  Guided  by  them  to  its  proper  place, 
the  wreath  descended  on  the  lady's  head ;  and  m  propor- 
tion as  she  was  delighted,  her  lora  and  master  was  morti- 
fied. Hinc  illos  lachrymcB,  Hence  *'  Sludge  the  Me- 
dium!" 

The  course  of  true  love  is  iust  about  as  smooth  as  that 
of  aggressive  republicanism  under  a  monarchy.  Mr.  George 
Od^r  was  announced  to  lecture  at  Kingston-on-Thames 
on  uie  history  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Long  before  the  time 
for  commencing  an  excited  crowd  assembled,  and  his  ap- 
pearance was  greeted  with  groans.  During  the  lecture 
endeavors  were  made  to  prevent  Mr.  Odger  m>m  speaking, 
and  a  fight  ensued.  At  last,  in  about  twenty  minutes,  quiet 
being  restored,  Mr.  Odger  proceeded  with  his  lecture. 
The  windows  of  the  hall  were  broken,  and  the  crowd  out- 
side was  addressed  by  Major  Evelyn,  who  condemned 
Republicanism.  Cheers  were  given  for  the  Royal  Family, 
ana  "  Grod  bless  the  Prince  of  Wales "  was  sung.  The 
crowd  outside  waited  till  a  late  hour,  but  immediately  after 
the  lecture  Mr.  Odger  escaped  over  the  wall  at  the  back. 

The  fact  that  several  women  and  babies  were  injured  by 
the  crowd  on  the  occasion  of  the  late  Thanksgiving  in 
London,  wrings  the  following  gallant  paragraph  firom  an 
English  editor :  '*  Women  always  did  and  always  will 
rush  headlong  into  the  thick  of  a  mob  whenever  they  have 
the  opportunity,  but  they  have  no  right  to  take  their 
children  with  them.  Babies  in  arms  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  hold  their  own  in  a  desperate  struggle  when 
every  one  is  fighting  for  life  and  selfishness  is  the  order  of 
the  day,  yet  on  Tuesday  countless  babies  might  be  seen 
carried  by  their  mothers  into  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  and 
how  any  of  them  returned  to  their  cradles  alive  is  a  won- 
der. Perhaps  they  owed  their  safety  to  their  imperturbable 
coolness,  for,  to  do  the  infants  justice,  no  danger,  however 
imminent,  no  stern  directions  to  them  to  *  stand  back,'  ever 
induced  them  for  one  moment  to  take  their  thumbs  out  of 
their  mouths." 

It  is  stated  in  the  Paris  journals  that  the  French  Gov- 
ernment have  decided  upon  the  suppression  of  the  sou  cigar, 
purposinc;  to  substitute  for  it  a  cigrarette  of  "caporaL'^^of 


the  second  quality,  enveloped  in  a  leaf  of  tobacco  of  the 
third  quality.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  which  is  the  more 
remarkable  feature  in  the  Paris  penny  cigar  —r  that  it  should 
be  made  and  sold  at  the  price,  or  that,  being  made,  it  should 
be  bought  and  smoked  in  such  immense  quantities  as  statis- 
tics prove  to  be  the  case.  Its  popularity  among  the  soldiers, 
workman,  cab-drivers,  and  'busmen  of  the  capital  was  uni- 
versal. The  sou  cigar  was,  it  must  be  confessed,  not  a  very 
delicate  morsel.  Probably  the  cigarette,  though  it  be  only  of 
Becond-<|uality  "  caporal,"  and  the  leaf  which  envelopes  it 
be  of  third-rate  growth,  will  afibni  a  purer  smoke.  But  it 
will  not  be  a  cigar,  and  the  Parisian  workman  loves  his  ci- 

§ar,  especially  when  it  has  only  cost  a  sou.     A  pledge  of 
ie  restoration  of  the  sou  cigar  would  give  a  welcome  im- 
petus, it  is  said,  to  the  Bonapartist  propaganda. 

Ak  obscure  but  alarming  question  is  raised  by  the  Rev. 
John  G.  Goodrich,  curate  of  Bix,  Henley-on-Thames.  The 
reverend  gentleman  inveighs  against  Mr.  Morgan's  burial 
bill,  and  objects  to  it  on  '^  religious  grounds,  and  on  princi- 
ples of  common  justice."  '^  As  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,"  he  says,  "  we  are  Episcopalians,  and  as  such  we 
recognize  no  ministrations  as  valid  in  our  consecrated 
churches  and  churchyards  except  such  as  are  performed  by 
men  episcopally  ordained."  What  is  the  effect  of  an  '*  in- 
valid burial  service  performed  over  a  deceased  person  ? 
Is  such  invalidity  recognized  in  the  other  world  ?  Cannot 
his  spirit  have  peace  under  such  circumstances  ?  Must  he 
remain  on  this  side  of  Styx,  like  a  classical  ghost  to  which 
the  rites  of  burial  were  denied  ?  Will  he  "  walk "  until 
some  "  man  episcopally  ordained "  takes  pity  on  him  ? 
And,  if  so,  do  all  persons  buried  anywhere  with  Dissenting 
rites  "walk,"  or  only  those  wrongfully  buried  in  consecrated 
ground  with  such  rites?    We  shall  be  curious  to  learn 


whether  experience  among  the  departed  inhabitants  of  Bix 
throws  any  light  upon  these  conjectural  questions. 

After  having  accomplished  their  mission  to  the  Freodi 
Government,  the  Chinese  Embassy  is  on  the  pcnnt  of  re- 
turning home.  It  appears  that  the  diplomatists  were  de> 
lighted  to  view  the  bombardment  of  Paris  finom  the  heights 
of  Yincennes.  Since  the  suppression  of  the  Commme, 
they  have  been  installed  in  a  lar^e  apartment  of  the 
Avenue  d'Antin,  preferring  a  bourgeois  lodging  to  the  usual 
ambassadorial  hotel.  Their  mode  of  life  is  simple,  but 
they  possess  one  of  the  most  illustrious  chefi  of  the  Ce- 
lestial Empire.  His  dexterity  in  the  arrangement  of 
swallows'  nests,  is  a  thing  of  Asiatic  notoriety.  He  has 
little  to  do  beyond  preparing  these  delicacies.  The  ambas- 
sadors live  very  sooerly,  dnnk  no  wine,  but  imbibe  cognac 
generously.  They  manifest  but  little  interest  in  French 
products,  artistic  or  industrial.  Their  greatest  passion  is 
tor  the  tawdry  religious  picture  which  young  France  receires 
on  its  first  communion.  They  labor  under  the  belief  that 
revolutions  in  France  are  immovably  periodical,  and  are 
anxious  to  know  the  exact  date  when  the  next  affair  of  the 
kind  is  to  occur  in  Paris. 


A  SONG  OF  MARCH. 

Ths  Morning  streams  on  sparkling  floods. 
On  gardens,  lawns,  and  joyous  woods ; 
The  dew-sprent  beams  of  gables  old 
Shine  as  it  turned  to  solid  gold ; 
In  stars  along  the  terrace-ways 
The  snowdrop  white  and  crocus  blaze ; 
The  quick  li<iht  glintn  in  poplar  ranks. 
On  park-wood  pales  and  violet  banks  ; 
The  lane  is  touched  with  richer  brown. 
The  eager  flock  is  miming  down  ; 
Grav  ash  and  elm  the  sunshine  mark 
With  branchlike  shadows  sharp  and  dark ; 
Now  here  and  there  a  primrose  bright 
In  sunny  yellow  greets  the  light, 
And  gayly  all  the  air  is  stim^ 
By  coo  of  dove  and  chirping  bird  ; 
Now  pours  the  old  remembered  note 
From  lark  and  throstle's  speckled  throat ; 
For  Earth  has  bturst  her  icy  chains, 
And  freed  her  hair  from  wmtcr  rains. 
And  decks  with  sniiies  her  winsome  face. 
And  laughs  divine  in  every  place, 
Singing  of  victory  over  Death, 
Scenting  the  air  with  sweetest  breath. 
While  under  Heaven's  triumphal  arch 
In  glory  move  the  hosts  of  March. 


Bubkitt's  Flavoring  Extracts.  —  T7ie  stqteriori^ef  Am 
txtracts  consists  in  their  perfect  purity  and  preat  strength.  They  are 
warranted  free  <ix)m  the  poisonous  oils  and  aeids  which  enter  into 
the  composition  of  many  of  the  factitious  fruit  flavors  nov  in 
the  market.  They  are  not  only  true  to  their  names,  but  are  pre* 
pared  from  fruits  of  the  best  quality,  and  arc  so  highly  coDces- 
trated  that  a  comparatively  small  quantity  only  need  to  be  osei 
Joseph  Burnbtt  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mannfiactnreis  and  Fn>> 
prietors.    For  sale  by  all  Grocers  and  Druggists. 

CouoHS.  —  A  Medicinal  Preparation  in  the  form  of  a  keesfi 
is  the  most  convenient.  "  Brou?n*s  Bronchial  Troche "  aU«y 
iiritation  which  induces  coughing,  giving  relief  in  BroDchitii» 
Hoarseness,  Influenza,  Consumptive  and  Asthmatic  complaina* 

Head  what  Mr.  H.  G.  Parker,  editor  Saturday  Evening  datHkt 
says  about  "  White's  Specialty  for  Dyspepsia." 

For  the  table  of  every  family  the  Halford  Leickstershui 
TanLB  Sauce  is  expressly  adapted  for  use  upon  flsh  and  meats 
of  every  description.  It  is  the  cheapest  relisn  and  the  best  that 
is  made  in  any  part  of  the  world,  bold  by  all  A  No.  1  groos^ 
at  oily  fiily  oenu  per  pint  bottle. 
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ANECDOTES  OF  THE  "IRON  DUKE." 

BY  LORD  WILLIAM  P.  LENNOX. 

IT  iras  during  the  Christmafl  holidays  some  fifty-eight 
years  ago,  when  my  father  was  Lord- Lieutenant  of  £*e- 
land,  that  I  first  saw  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  at  that  time 
Irish  Secretary.  Anxious  to  display  our  histrionic  powers, 
we  prevailed  upon  my  parents  to  allow  us  to  get  up  an 
amateur  play  at  the  castle,  and  selected  the  tragedy  of 
DouglaSf  and  a  comic  pantomime,  in  which  I  regret  to  say 
that,  as  Wellesley  remarked,  the  laughter  of  the  audience 
was  so  excited  by  the  tragedy  that  uiere  was  not  a  smile 
left  for  the  pantomime. 

With  respect  to  my  very  careful  performance  of  young 
Nonral,  I  will  merely  say  that  in  the  last  act,  where  the 
blood  of  Douglas  fiows  tlurough  the  treachery  of  the  foe  to 
his  house,  my  death  was  hailed  with  cheers  —  whether 
from  the  fine  conception  I  had  of  the  part,  or  the  delight  of 
the  audience  in  not  seeing  me  again,  must  ever  remain  a 
mystery,  except  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  were  spectators 
upon  the  occasion.  I  was  more  fortunate  in  the  pantomime, 
for  a  feat  of  agility  attracted  the  attention  of  Wellesley, 
who,  during  supper,  complimented  me  warmly.  This  indi- 
rectly led  to  my  good  fortune  in  not  only  obtaining  a  cor- 
netcy  in  the  Duke's  regiment,  but  in  being  appointed  as  an 
attack^  to  his  grace  \^en,  in  1814,  he  went  to  Paris  as 
Ambassador  to  Louis  the  Eighteenth.    We  reached  Paris 

00  the  23d  of  August  of  that  same  year. 

An  adventure  connected  with  the  hunting-field  must  be 
]%corded,  as  it  reflects  so  much  credit  on  the  Duke's  good- 
ness of  heart.  One  morning  late  in  December,  the  curricle 
was  at  the  door,  and  I,  equipped  for  the  chase,  was  waiting 
to  drive  Wellington  to  Versailles,  the  place  of  meeting, 
when  he  sent  for  me.  I  found  him  busy  over  some  papers. 
**  I  shall  not  be  able  to  go  to-day,*'  said  he,  "  but  you  can 
have  the  curricle.  TeU  the  royal  dukes  I  have  some 
letters  to  write,  as  the  messenger  starts  at  two  o'clock, 
which  will  prevent  my  meeting  weir  royal  highnesses.  El- 
mare  is  sent  on  for  me,  and  as  he  is  short  of  work,  vou  had 
butter  ride  him.  Don't  knock  him  about"  I  briefly  ex- 
pressed my  thanks,  and  started  for  the  rendezvous,  where 

1  delivered  my  message,  and  mounted  the  far-famed  hunter, 
Elmore,  lately  purchased  in  England  for  the  Duke  at  a 
hirh  price.  From  the  manner  in  which  he  carried  me, 
many  of  the  field  were  anxious  to  possess  him ;  indeed,  it 
was  hinted  to  me  that  the  Duke  could  command  almost  any 
sum  for  him.  A  party  of  young  men,  headed  by  Count 
B'Orsay,  afterwards  so  well  known  in  London,  proposed  a 
tteeple-chase  home ;  and  had  the  animal  been  my  own,  I 
ihooid  have  gladly  entered  him  for  it ;  but  I  remembered 
the  Duke's  injunctions  and  declined. 

Delighted  with  the  character  the  new  purchase  had  ob- 
tained, I  started  to  ride  quietly  home  by  myself,  and  when 
within  half  a  league  of  Paris,  in  crossing  a  small  grip,  I 
f  Kind  that  my  horse  went  lame.  To  dismount  and  inspect 
his  foot  was  the  work  of  a  moment,  but  I  could  see  nothing. 
No  alternative  then  was  left  me,  but  to  lead  the  limping 
animal  home,  which  I  did  amidst  the  taunts  and  jeers  ot 
the  rabble.  No  sooner  had  I  reached  the  stables  than  I 
sent  for  the  head  groom  and  the  Duke's  coachman,  to  whom 
I  explained  all  that  had  occurred. 


**  Well,  you  have  gone  and  done  it,"  said  the  latter,  who 
was  a  most  eccentric  character.  '  We  would  not  have  taken 
two  hundred  for  ^at  horse."  Happily  for  me,  the  Duke, 
who  had  been  occupied  all  day,  was  out  riding,  so  I  did 
not  see  him  till  we  met  at  dinner.  I  had  fully  mside  up  my 
mind  to  tell  him  of  the  accident,  but  waited  until  I  received 
a  further  account  of  the  horse's  state.  As  a  large  party 
had  assembled,  little  was  said  about  the  hunt  until  the 
ladies  had  retired,  when  I  was  asked  to  describe  the  run, 
which  I  did.  I  then  mentioned  the  brilliant  manner  in 
which  Elmore  had  gone,  and  the  panegyrics  he  had  re- 
ceived from  all.  "  A  splendid  animal,"  said  my  chief.  '^  I 
hope  to  ride  him  next  Monday  at  Fontainebleau." 
My  heart  quailed  within  me. 

The  hours  glided  on ;  and  when  driving  the  Duke  in  his 
cabriolet  to  the  theatre  that  evening,  so  distracted  was  I, 
that  I  nearly  grazed  the  curb-stone,  and  was  within  an  inch 
of  knocking  over  one  of  the  gendarmes  as  we  approached 
the  theatre.  It  was  late  when  we  arrived ;  the  last  scene 
of  Orestes  was  going  on,  with  Talma  as  the  hero ;  then 
followed  the  inimitable  Mademoiselle  Mars  in  La  Jeunesse 
de  Henri  Cina,  from  which  the  English  version  of  **  Charles 
the  Second  "  has  been  adapted.  To  account  for  the  chan^ 
of  monarchs,  and  to  explain  the  inconsistency  of  having  the 
wicked  Earl  of  Rochester  the  companion  of ''  sweet  Prince 
Hal,"  I  may  remark  that  when  the  drama  was  first  about 
to  be  brought  out  in  Paris,  in  the  reign  of  Napoleon  the 
First,  the  hcenser  objected  to  the  introduction  of  Charles, 
he  being  a  restored  monarch ;  so  the  author  had  no  alter- 
native left  him  but  to  re-write  the  whole,  or  change  his 
hero.  The  latter  course  he  adopted,  trusting  that  a  Pari- 
sian audience  would  not  detect  the  anachronism.  The 
perfect  acting  of  Talma  had  no  charm  for  me,  and  when 
the  afler^piece  began,  I  was  too  wretched  to  laugh  at  the 
bonhomie  of  the  actor  who  represented  Capt  Copp,  or  the 
archness  of  that  child  of  Nature,  Mademoiselle  Mars,  as 
Betty. 

**  I  am  afiraid  you  are  quite  knocked  up,"  said  the  Duke, 
as,  seated  by  his  side,  I  drove  him  from  the  theatre. 

The  only  answer  I  could  give  was  a  deep  sigh;  then 
making  a  sudden  resolution,  I  **  screwed  my  courage  to  the 
sticking  place,"  and  told  the  whole  of  my  day's  adventure. 
*'  Can't  be  helped,"  said  he  in  his  usual  quick  voice.  "  I 
hope  it  is  not  as  bad  as  you  think.  Accidents  will 
happen." 

Tne  tone  and  manner  in  which  these  words  were  spoken, 
and  the  inward  sati^action  I  felt  at  having  unburthened 
my  conscience,  partly  restored  me  to  comfort,  which  was 
not  a  little  increased  by  the  kind  way  in  which  my  patron 
wished  me  good-night. 

The  fatigue  and  excitement  of  the  hunt  soon  sent  me  to 
sleep,  and  I  was  awoke  out  of  a  dream,  in  which  the  events 
of  tne  day  flitted  before  me,  by  the  entrance  of  my  servant 
announcing  that  it  had  just  struck  six.  Upon  reaching 
the  stable  I  found,  to  my  great  dismay,  that  my  worst  fears 
were  realized  —  the  horse  was  dead  lame.  From  seven  till 
ten  o'clock  I  wandered  about  the  house  like  a  perturbed 
spirit,  when  I  was  summoned  into  the  Duke's  presence, 
which  I  entered  with  the  feelings  of  a  condemned  criminal. 
"My  groom  tells  me  that  Elmore  must  be  blistered  and 
turned  out."  I  quaked  in  my  shoes,  for,  in  addition  to  my 
annoyance  at  having  been  the  cause  of  so  much  mischiei^ 
I  thought  to  myself  that  my  hunting  days  were  over.    "  I've 
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heard  allparticulars;  you  are  not  to  blame,  you  did  your 
best."  Tne  Duke  had  been  informed  of  my  declining  to 
gallop  home.  "But"  (the  thought  of  Othello's  remark, 
*^  Never  more  be  officer  of  mine,"  came  across  my  mind) 
— "  but,"  continued  he,  "  I  can't  afford  to  run  the  chance 
of  losing  all  my  best  horses"  (the  climax  was  coming, 
thought  I  —  no  more  hunting),  ^'  so  in  future  you  shall  have 
the  brown  horse  and  the  chestnut  mare,  and  if  you  knock 
them  up,  you  must  mount  yourself."  I  was  so  overcome 
with  this  noble  conduct  that  I  could  scarcely  stammer  out 
my  thanks.  "  There,  take  this  letter  to  the  office.  We  shall 
hunt,  dine,  and  sleep  at  Fontainebleau  next  Monday." 

In  the  following  year,  I  received  orders  from  Wellington 
to  carry  despatches  to  the  King  of  Holland  at  the  Hague. 
My  instructions  were  to  proceed  there  without  delay;  to 
await  his  Majesty's  pleasure,  and  to  lose  no  time  in  return- 
ing to  head-quari  ers  at  Paris.  I  pass  over  my  journey  there 
and  back ;  upon  driving  up  to  the  Duke's  residence,  where 
I  was  an  inmate,  I  found  him  from  home,  and  being  pressed 
to  dine  with  some  young  friends,  I  in  a  weak  moment  con- 
sented, for  my  dut}'  was  to  have  reported  my  return  to  my 
chief.  Ailer  dinner  I  attended  a  ball  at  the  Austrian 
ambassador's.  Suddenly,  when  standing  up  for  a  quadrille,  I 
caught  the  quick  eye  of  Wellington  gazing  intently  upon 
me.  There  was  anger  in  his  look.  It  then  for  the  nrst 
time  came  across  my  mind  that  I  had  reversed  the  saying 
of  duty  first  and  pleasure  afterwards,  and  that  I  had  been 
guilty  of  gross  neglect  in  not  having  waited  to  report 
myself  personally,  and  the  result  of  my  mission,  to  his  grace. 

My  anxiety  was  increased  by  a  brother  aide-de-camp 
telling  me  that  the  Duke  had  not  been  made  aware  of  my 
return.  As  for  dancing  the  quadrille  (for  in  those  days 
men  performed  certain  steps,  and  did  not  shuffle  through 
a  figure  in  the  slipshod  manner  they  now  do),  I  found  it 
impossible.  I  mistook  rEte'  for  la  Poule,  chasaee'd  to  the 
rignt  when  I  ought  to  have  gone  to  the  left,  attempted  my 
pas  de  Zi'phyr  and  failed;  and  offered  my  hand  to  my 
partner,  and  the  lady  on  my  other  side,  fcjr  la  grande  Ronde, 
when  I  ought  to  have  advanced  as  a  cavalier  seul. 

No  sooner  had  the  music  ceased,  than  I  hastily  left  my 

fartner,  and  tried  to  fall  in  the  way  of  the  great  man ;  but 
saw  that  he  avoided  me.  Disheartened  and  disappointed, 
I  soon  Icfl  the  festive  scene,  and  returned  home  to  chew 
the  cud  of  not  sweet  but  bitter  fancy. 

Afler  a  restless  night  I  was  awoke  by  my  servant,  who 
handed  me  an  official  letter,  which  I  immediately  recognized 
as  coming  from  the  Duke's  military  secretary.  It  was  an 
order  to  attend  his  Grace  at  ten  o'clock.  At  that  hour  I 
was  ubhercd  into  his  presence,  and  at  once  saw  by  his  man- 
ner that  he  was  highly  uispleased.  In  a  firm  yet  dignified 
tone  he  pointed  out  my  error,  told  me  that  his  own  staff 
ought  to  set  an  example  to  the  rest  of  the  army,  and  that 
although  in  this  instance  no  evil  might  arise  from  my  diso- 
bedience of  orders  in  not  having  reported  myself,  if  once 
officers  employed  by  him  were  to  judge  for  themselves  as  to 
the  importance  or  unimportance  of  a  mission,  their  utility 
would  be  destroyed  and  the  most  serious  consequences 
might  ensue.  "  Obedience  to  orders,"  he  added,  "  is  the 
first  du^y  of  a  soldier.  I  hope  I  shall  have  no  further  cause 
to  revert  to  the  subject." 

I  then  retired,  thankful  that  an  order  to  join  my  regiment 
had  not  followed.  It  so  happened  that  I  was  in  waiting  that 
day,  which  threw  me  constantly  into  the  Duke's  presence ; 
but  I  soon  discovered  that  he  was  not  of  a  resentful  nature, 
for,  during  dinner,  when  the  conversation  turned  upon  my 
visit  to  the  Hague,  Wellin^n,  seeing  my  perplexity,  and 
wishing  to  change  the  subject,  abruptly  put  an  end  to 
further  dissertation  by  asking  me  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine, 
and  then  introducing  another  topic. 

This  entirely  drove  the  H  igue  Question  out  of  the  heads 
of  all  the  party ;  and  I  could  not  but  feel  most  grateful  at 
the  noble  conduct  of  the  Duke  who,  disdaining  upon  this, 
as  he  did  upon  all  other  occasions,  to  get  information  in  an 
underhand  manner,  had  kindly  come  to  my  rescue  by 
terminating  a  conversation  which  might  have  led  to  very 
unpleasant  consequences,  through  the  want  of  tact  of  an  idle 
guest. 


It  was  by  such  acts  of  kindness  and  consideratioD  thit 
Wellington  won  the  hearts  of  his  officers.  Upon  noints 
of  military  discipline,  he  was  firm  and  strict ;  bat  the  in- 
stant the  duties  were  performed,  he  entered  fully  and  fredj 
with  his  personal  staff  into  all  their  amusements. 

Hitherto  I  have  confined  myself  to  my  own  derelictkNM, 
but  I  did  not  stand  alone.    Many  of  my  brother  staff- 
officers  thought  it  necessary  to  assume  certain  airs.    Voting 
the  regulation  uniform  unbecoming,  they  decked  themBeha 
out  in    fancy  costume,   hussar    sashes,   gold-embroidexvd 
waistcoats,   elaborately   braided   frock-coats,  richly  Isced 
trousers,  and  highly  ornamented  forage-caps.    In  sd<iitioii 
to  this  inattention    to   general  orders,   tiiey  pronooDcoil 
**home  service"  (as  it  wras  tenned)  a  bore.    The  rerali 
was  that  the  two  aides-de-camp  in  daily  waiting  were  rm 
slovenly  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  which  consisted 
in  taking  in  the  names  of  those  who  wished  to  see  the 
Duke,  writing  invitations,  and  occupying  the  posts  of  boDur 
at  the  dinnei^table.     For  some  time  Wellington  allowed 
these  derelictions  to  pass  unnoticed,  but  they  increased  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  was  determined  to  put  an  eod  to 
them.     Afler  summoning  the  whole  of  his  personal  staff, 
he  with  a  look  of  strong  displeasure  thus  addressed  tbeni : 
^  I  have  sent  for  you,"  said  he,  mentioning  the  names  oi' 
the  culprits,  of  which  truth  compels  me  to  say  I  was  oms 
'*to  point  out  the  unsatisfactory  manner   in   which  yoo 
carry  on  the  duties.     You  are  inattentive  when  in  waiting 
absent  when  wanted,  occasionally  late  for  dinner,  and  lei- 
dom  or  never  dressed  according  to  his  Majesty's  regulations 
I  trust  in  future  I  shall  have  no  further  occasion  to  speak 
to  vou  :   you  are  dismissed." 

"this  exceedingly  mild  rebuke  produced  its  due  effect  upon 
us  all,  and  we  soon  regained  the  good  opinion  of  our  chit^ 
That  very  day  we  hunted  with  the  Duke's  hounds,  and  hii 
friendly  manner  soon  proved  that  every  angry  leeliog  had 
passed  away. 

Afler  this  mild  and  just  rebuke,  need  I  say  that  we  ail 
determined  to  do  our  best  to  regain  the  confidence  of  our 
chief?  The  greatest  difficulty  I  had  to  contend  against 
was  the  question  of  uniform,  for,  unfortunately,  I  had  not 
provided  myself  with  a  full  dress-coat,  and  as  their  Koyal 
Highnesses,  the  late  Dukes  of  Kent  and  Cambridge,  weit 
in  a  few  days  to  honor  Wellington  with  a  visit,  I  lelt  that 
I  might  be  laid  open  to  fresh  censure  if  1  appeared  im- 
properly dressed  in  the  presence  of  such  scrutinizing  judge?. 

Had  it  been  in  these  days,  when  a  message  maj  be 
conveyed  to  a  London  tailor  to  forward  a  unilorm  by  rail 
to  France,  my  perplexity  would  have  been  removed ;  hot 
as  at  that  time  intercourse  with  the  metropolis  was  very 
tedious,  the  thought  of  procuring  habiliments  firom  it  va» 
at  once  abandoned.  Cauicart,  whose  success  in  the  Caffre 
War  fully  justified  the  opinion  Wellington  ever  entertained 
of  him,  and  whose  death  at  Inkcrmann  was  so  deeply  felt 
by  all,  agreed  to  ride  over  with  me  to  Cambray,  to  asoa^ 
tain  whether,  among  the  officers  of  the  staff  quartered 
there,  I  could  procure  what  I  required. 

We  left  the  ch&teau  with  strict  injunctions  from  the  kind- 
hearted  Colin  Campbell,  to  be  back  in  time  for  dinner,  es- 
pecially afler  the  manner  in  which  the  Duke  had  commented 
upon  the  unpunctuality  of  some  of  his  staff.  Upon  reaching 
head-quarters,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  friend  who 
possessed  two  full  dress  coats,  and  I  at  once  concluded  s 
bargain  for  the  best. 

All  I  now  required  to  make  my  costume  complete  waa  » 
pair  of  Hessian  boots.  To  have  them  finished  in  time  wai 
njxt  to  impossible,  so  I  sallied  forth  in  hopes  of  finding  * 
pair  ready-made. 

No  sooner  had  I  entered  the  main  street,  than  my  att®'*" 
tion  was  attracted  to  the  window  of  a  French  bootmaker'* 
shop,  in  which  appeared  a  hiohly  polished,  deeply  wrinkled 
pair,  with  red  heels,  gold  lace  and  tassels,  evidently  pla<*d 
there  for  show  and  not  for  sale.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
proprietor  of  the  original  Chelsea  bun-house,  whose  gnj°' 
visaged  sign  stands  so  conspicuously  forth,  or  any  of  the 
numerous  tobacconists,  hatters,  tea-dealers,  and  mercery 
who  court  notoriety  by  their  wooden  Hi^hlanden,  *»" 
cocked  hats,  silver^  canisters,  or  golden    balls,  would  ex* 
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press  more  surprise,  if  a  chance  customer  were  to  propose 
to  purchase  one  of  the  above  devices,  than  did  the  worthy 
hotdtr  when  I  asked  the  price  of  that  identical  pair  of  Hes- 
sian boots. 

At  first  he  assured  me  that  no  sum  would  induce  him  to 
part  with  them ;  but  that  in  the  course  of  a  week  he  would 
make,  or  procure  for  me  from  Paris,  an  equally  gODd  pair. 
Eventually,  by  the  offer  of  fifty  francs,  I  became  their  pos- 
sessor. I  at  once  took  them  to  an  English  bootmaker,  and 
fsve  orders  that  the  heels  should  be  made  black,  the  wrin- 
les  got  rid  of,  and  the  gold  lace  and  tassels  removed  for 
those  of  the  regulation  pattern. 

At  the  hour  named  for  our  departure,  I  found  my  com- 
panion waiting  for  me  in  the  yard  of  Le  Grand  Canard, 
where  our  horses  had  been  put  up,  and  mounting  them  we 
were  soon  on  our  way  back  to  Mont  St.  Martin.  In  order 
to  save  some  little  distance,  we  had  diverged  from  the  main 
road,  and  were  quietly  cantering  across  the  country,  when, 
all  of  a  sudden,  we  found  ourselves  enveloped  in  a  dense 
fog.  ^  How  truly  unfortunate  1 "  I  exclaimed ;  "  we  shall 
lose  our  way,  and  be  too  late  for  dinner."  "  Follow  me !  " 
said  George  Cathcart,  than  whom  a  finer  fellow  never  ex- 
isted. '*  Keep  as  close  as  you  can ;  I'll  pilot  you  safe." 
Increasing  the  pace,  we  traversed  the  open  plains  and  hills, 
Bkkted  the  plantations,  crossed  the  ploughed  land,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  an  hour  were  gladdened  by  the  welcome 
eight  of  the  lights  at  the  chateau.  "  Why,  you  came  as 
stnught  as  a  bird  could  fiy  I "  I  remarked.  *'  This  accounts 
for  it,"  he  responded,  showing  me  a  mariner's  compass,  so 
arranged  in  a  small  lantern  that,  when  lit,  the  index  became 
visible.  "  Take  my  advice,"  he  added,  "  never  be  without 
one  —  it  has  oflen  saved  me  from  passing  a  night  in  the 
open  air." 

We  reached  Mont  St.  Martin  in  excellent  time,  and, 
when  assembled  before  dinner,  found  no  trace  of  anger  on 
the  Duke's  countenance. 

Upon  the  following  morning,  his  Grace  received  an  inti- 
mation that  his  royski  visitors  would  arrive  at  Cambray  in 
the  course  of  the  next  day,  and  great  was  his  astonishment, 
when  the  staff  were  assembled,  to  find  one  and  all  dressed 
according  to  regulation.  He  looked  pleased,  expressed  his 
satisfaction,  and  delicately  communicated  to  me,  through 
Colin  Campbell,  that  he  did  not  insist  upon  every  officer 
possessing  a  full  dress  coat,  so  long  as  he  did  not  indulge 
in  fancies  of  his  own.  This  was  said  in  consideration  of 
the  state  of  my  finances,  which  were  not  in  an  over-fiourish- 
ing  condition ;  Wellington  knowing  full  well  that  so  expen- 
sive a  uniform  would  form  a  large  item,  when  deducted 
from  the  pay  of  a  lieutenant  and  extra  aide^e-camp. 

The  Duke,  who  was  proverbial  for  punctuality,  and  who 
oflen  remarked  that  exactness  as  to  time  was  as  necessary 
in  objects  of  pleasure  as  in  matters  of  business,  was  ready 
at  five  in  the  afternoon  to  receive  his  illustrious  visitors, 
and  his  personal  staff  were  all  drawn  up  to  attend  upon 
their  chief. 

Every  one  has  heard  the  anecdote  of  the  inquisitive  old 
lady  who  inquired  of  the  Duke  whether  it  was  true  that  he 
had  been  surprised  at  Waterloo  by  Napoleon,  and  his  quaint 
reply,  "  I  never  was  suprised  till  now."  Now  I  am  not 
bold  enough  to  assert  that  the  warrior  ever  was  surprised ; 
but  if  he  could  have  been,  it  was  upon  the  occasion  I  refer 
to,  when  he  saw  me  decked  out  in  a  gorgeous  full  dress  uni- 
form, a  pair  of  white  net  pantaloons,  the  brilliant  pair  of 
French  Hessian^  sword,  sash,  belt,  hat,  feather,  and  spurs, 
all  according  to  strict  regulation. 

A  smile  came  over  his  countenance  as  he  looked  me  over 
from  head  to  foot ;  and  his  pla3rful  remark,  that  he  feared 
my  pas  de  Zdphyr  would  suffer  from  the  stiffness  of  my 
boots,  proved  how  gratified  he  was  at  the  attention  paid  to 
his  lecture. 

At  dinner  I  happened  to  be  one  of  the  aides-de-camp 
in  waiting,  and  occupied  the  bottom  of  the  table,  when,  to 
diow  that  I  had  obtained  full  forgiveness,  he  took  an  early 
opportunity,  as  was  then  his  custom,  of  saying,  firom  the 
centre  of  a  large  table,  occupied  by  illustrious  guests,  and 
ill  the  leading  military  authorities  at  head-quarters,  "  Wil- 
luu&,aglaMofwine?" 
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BY  A.  B.  MITFORD. 
(&BCOND    PAPBR.) 

A  LONQ  morning's  work  under  a  hot  sun  has  made  us 
more  than  ready  for  the  luncheon  which  awaits  us  at  the 
pretty  little  inn,  nor  is  the  prospect  of  an  hour's  rest  un- 
welcome before  proceeding  on  our  journey.  Had  I  had 
time,  I  would  gladly  have  spent  the  night  here,  for  assured- 
ly the  Island  of  Enoshima  is  one  of  the  fairest  spots  I  have 
seen,  but  I  was  forced  to  hnrry  on  that  I  might  sleep  that 
nidbit  at  Fujisawa,  a  strangling  town  on  the  great  highway. 

The  evening  was  far  advanced  when  I  reached  Fujisawa 
and  rode  up  to  the  Suzukiya,  once  a  porcelain-shop,  now  a 
really  excellent  hostlery,  where,  to  my  astonishment  and 
delight,  I  found  the  luxury  of  a  table  and  a  very  hard 
straight-backed  chair,  such  as  our  great-grandmothers  sat 
in  and  were  contented,  such  as  we  more  effeminate  vote  to 
be  an  instrument  of  torture.    The  room  was  so  natty  and 
tidy  as  to  deserve  a  few  words  of  description.    The  sliding 
panels  were  covered  with  a  smart  new  paper,  decorated 
with  a  pattern  of  fans  sprinkled  over  it  with  marvellous  ef- 
fect ;  the  tokonoma,  the  raised  recess,  which  is  the  place  of 
honor,  was  supported  on  one  side  by  a  wooden  pillar,  com- 
posed of  a  single  tree  stripped  of  its  bark  so  as  to  be  per- 
fectly smooth,  and  contained  one  of  those  quaint  zigzag 
sets  of  shelves  which  have  their  origin  in  a  piece  of  obso- 
lete etiquette.     When  persons'  of  rank  used  to  meet  to- 
gether in  old  days  to  dnnk  and  be  merry,  they  would  lay 
aside  their  caps  and  dirks,  the  man  of  highest  rank  placing 
his  traps  upon  the  highest  shelf,  those  of  lower  rank  not 
presuming  even  to  allow  their  caps  to  take  a  precedence 
which  did  not  belong  to  them.     This  is  said  to  have  occa- 
sioned the  invention  of  those  shelves  which  in  lacquer  cab- 
inets niust  have  puzzled  collectors  at  Christie  and  Man- 
son's.    The  mats  and  woodwork,  which  are  the  pride  of  the 
Japanese  householder,  were  white  and  new,  the  beams  dec- 
orated with  carving  of  no  mean  taste.     One  solitary  pic- 
ture, executed  with  wonderful  freedom  of  touch  and  gro- 
tesqueness,  represented,  in  a  few  bold  strokes  of  the  brush, 
a  group  of  husbandmen  sowing  rice  in  the  field,  and  on  one 
side  of  the  drawing  was  a  distich  running  thus :  — 

Useless  even  for  drugs, 
How  happy  are  the  m>gs  1  * 

The  literal  translation  must  plead  my  excuse  for  the  bad- 
ness of  the  rhyme.  I  was  not  a  little  puzzled  by  the  mean- 
ing of  the  couplet  until  Shiraki  came  to  the  rescue  and 
solved  the  riddle. 

^*  Sir,"  said  he  pompously,  *^  here  is  a  lesson  of  humility 
and  content  conveyed  in  a  parable.  It  is  a  fact  which  will 
meet  with  the  imperial  assent,  that  frogs  are  of  no  use  in 
the  world  either  as  food  or  even  as  medicine." 

"  Very  good  food,"  I  objected,  "  either  in  a  curry,  as 
eaten  at  Hongkong,  or  with  a  white  sauce,  as  at  Paris. 

Shiraki  smiled  a  smile  that  was  incredulous.  "  Some  in- 
sects feed  upon  smartweed.f  However  that  may  be,  we 
say  that  the  frogs  being  useless,  no  man  interferes  with 
them,  and  they  are  allowed  to  live  out  their  lives  in  undis- 
turbed peace.  So  it  is  with  the  farmers :  their  position  is 
lowly,  but  they  have  none  of  the  cares  which  haunt  great- 
ness: therefore  they  should  be  contented,  and  the  poet 
praises  their  modest  lot." 

O  fortunatos  nimium !  Has  the  Corpus  Poetarum  Latin- 
orum  been  translated  into  Japanese  ?  As  for  the  firogs,  I 
soon  began  to  wish  that  some  man  would  find  a  use  for 
them,  or  that  a  new  Batrachomyomachia  might  arise  end- 
ing in  the  victory  of  the  mice,  and  the  utter  extermination 
of  the  croakers ;  for  hardly  had  I  got  to  bed,  hoping  for  a 
good  nisrht's  rest,  than  there  arose  from  the  neighboring 
paddy-fields  such  a  chorus  of  brekekekcx  koax  koax,  as 
• 

*  Kn»ari  xxi  mo  nanneba, 
BiOi  oa  kawadzu  kaiia  I 

t  A  provarb  eqoiralent  to  our  **  There  ia  no  aoooonting  for  taatea.** 
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has  not  been  heard  since  the  days  of  Aristophanes.  The 
night  long  they  sang  their  hideous  song,  banishine  sleep : 
sometimes  indeed  there  would  come  a  sudden  lull,  bringing 
hope  with  it;  but  hardly  had  the  heavy  eyelids  time  to 
close  before  some  deep-voiced,  hoarse  precentor  would  lead 
off  again,  the  whole  choir  following  one  by  one,  until  it 
seemed  as  if  every  frog  that  had  ever  been  a  tadpole  had 
been  summoned  to  take  part  in  the  concert.  Until  the  first 
dawn  of  day  they  went  on  with  what  I  remember  to  have 
seen  in  some  old  book  is  a  serenade  of  love  from  the  males 
to  the  females ;  with  the  dawn  they  rested,  and  so  did  L 

OcU  10.  —  YHiilst  my  people  were  packing  up,  pajdns 
the  reckoning,  and  making  ready  for  a  start,  I  wandered 
into  the  yard  of  the  handsome  temple  opposite  the  inn.  On 
one  of  tne  stone  lanterns  were  graven  the  two  Chinese 
characters  Shdn  Tien  —  God's  Field.  What  an  exact  re- 
production of  our  expression  '*  God's  Acre  I "  That  the 
daily  wants  of  mankind  should  have  produced  such  tools  as 
the  saw,  the  plane,  the  chisel,  the  plumb-line,  and  a  thou- 
sand others,  all  the  world  over,  seems  natural  enough  :  but 
it  is  astounding  to  find  how  the  minds  of  men  have  hit  upon 
the  same  expressions  of  thought.  Almost  all  the  proverbs 
of  China  and  Japan  have  their  fellows  in  our  European 
languages,  while  some  are  identically  the  same ;  sucn  as 
"  Walls  have  ears ;  "  "  Bii*ds  of  a  feather  flock  together ;  " 
**  Talk  of  a  man  and  you  will  cause  his  shadow  to  appear ; " 
**  Silence  is  better  than  speech ; "  besides  many  more.  Here 
in  this  Ultima  Thule  is  «  God's  Acre." 

A  nipping  and  an  ea^er  air  blowing  over  the  mountains 
in  our  faces  reminds  us  how  fast  the  year  is  waning,  and  it 
is  so  chilly  that  we  are  glad  to  dismount  and  walk,  in  order 
to  keep  ourselves  warm.  But  the  rays  of  a  scorching  sun 
soon  disperse  the  delicious  crispness  of  early  morning,  and 
drive  us  to  take  shelter  under  the  fragrant  shade  of  the 
grand  old  pines  and  firs  which  border  this  portion  of  the 
hijrh-road. 

Journeying  on  in  a  westerly  direction,  we  soon  arrive  at 
the  little  village  of  Nango,  beyond  which  a  sharp  turn  of 
the  road  brings  us  upon  one  of  the  views  most  esteemed  by 
Japanese  landscape-painters.  The  highway  follows  such  a 
8tr(Ught  line  that  Mt.  Fuji  appears  almost  always  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  westward-bound  traveller.  Here  is  one 
of  the  rare  exceptions  to  the  rule  :  the  Peerless  Mountain 
rises  on  his  lefl,  its  glorious  cone  towering  above  the  rug- 
ged outline  of  the  Hakond  range,  and  the  wilds  of  Mt. 
Oyama,  dark,  gloomy,  and  lowering,  a  sacred  haunt  long 
guarded  jealously  from  the  profanation  of  a  foreigner's  foot. 
Among  yonder  mysterious  glens,  crags,  and  gorges  is  the 
home  of  the  Tengu,  or  Dog  of  Heaven,  a  hideous  elf,  long- 
clawed,  long-beaked,  winged,  loving  solitude;  terror  of 
naughty  children  who  refuse  to  go  to  sleep  at  the  word  of 
command,  or  are  guilty  of  other  infantine  crimes :  alto- 
gether an  uncanny  nob^oblin ;  and  should  you,  losing  your 
way  among  tiie  hills,  find  its  nest,  which  is  built  m  the 
highest  trees,  go  your  way  and  disturb  it  not,  lest  some  foul 
evil  should  overtake  you.  The  enchanting  scenes  of  this 
day's  journey,  which  change  and  bring  fresn  charms  before 
the  eye  at  every  turn  in  the  road,  would  alone  repay  the 
pilgrim  for  the  trouble  of  his  expedition,  and  he  will  un- 
derstand how  superstition  has  peopled  haunts  more  beauti- 
ful, more  wild,  and  more  lonely  than  usual  with  a  race  of 
fairies  and  demons  fairer  or  more  terrible  than  the  children 
of  men. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  Japan  will  show  that,  the  water- 
shed being  so  close  to  the  sea,  it  is  impossible  that  there 
should  be  any  rivers  of  importance ;  indeed,  there  are  very 
few  that  are  navigable,  even  to  junks  and  steam-launches, 
and  most  of  those  are  guarded  by  dangerous  and  almost 
impassable  bars.*  Here  the  rivers  are  mere  mountain 
torrents,  rising  rapidly  and  wickedly,  to  use  a  Scotch  fisher^ 
man's  expression,  and  in  the  absence  of  bridges,  often  put- 
ling  a  btop  to  all  communication.    The  little  Kiver  Sagami, 

*  The  bars  at  the  months  of  the  rivers  at  Osaka  and  Niigata  have 
betrn  frequently  fatal  tu  the  lives  and  merchandise  of  foreigners.  It 
w:i8  In  crossing  the  bar  at  0»aka  that  the  American  Admiral  Bell  was 
loMt.  with  his  flag-lieutenant  and  all  his  boat's  crew,  in  the  month  of 
January,  ise8.  • 


which  we  presently  have  to  cross,  is  in  full  spate ;  lackilj, 
however,  it  is  not  yet  so  swollen  as  to  stop  oor  promBs. 
At  this  point  it  is  called  Banin-gawa,  or  the  HQne-piunge 
River,  from  an  adventure  which  happened  to  the  ahogon 
Yoritomo. 

Yoritomo,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  reached  the  su- 
preme power  by  a  bloody  road.     Among  the  chief  of  the 
persons  who  perished  in  the  civil  wars  were  the  infimt  em- 
peror, Antoku  (whose  grandmother,  clasping  him  to  her 
tx>som,  jumped  into  the  sea  in  despair),  and  Yoritomo's 
own  brother  Yoshitune.    Now  it  happened,  in  the  twelfth 
month  of  the  year  1198,  that  a  certain  noble,  named  Shig^ 
nari,  who  had  married  the  sister  of  Yoritomo's  wife  and 
had  become  a  widower,  built  a  bridge  over  the  River  Ssgsr 
mi  and  held  a  great  festival,  according  to  the  Buddhist  rit- 
ual, in  honor  of  his  dead  wife.     Upon  the  day  appointed 
for  the  ceremony,  Yoritomo,  on  account  of  the  relationship 
which  existed  between  him  and  Shigenari,  set  out  to  do 
honor  to  the  occasion  by  his  presence.     Having  arrived  at 
the  place,  the  Shogun  was  received  with  due  respect  by  his 
brotner-in-law,  who  forthwith  gave  orders  that  the  priests 
should  begin  their  prayers  and  litanies.    Then  there  arose 
a  great  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  storm  there  appeared  a  hideous  ghost  mocking  aod 
gibbering,  and  a  black  cloud  was  seen  dancing  down  the 
river  on  the  top  of  the  water.     Startled  by  the  apparitioii, 
the  Shogun's  horse  snorted  and  reared  so  that  Yoritomo 
was  thrown,   and   the  horse,  leaping  over  the   parapet, 
jumped  into  the  fiood,  and  was  drowned  —  and  this  misnap 
gave  the  name  to  the  river.     But  when  the  bystanders  saw 
all  these  si^ns  their  hearts  quailed,  and  they  knew  that 
some  terrible  calamity  was  about  to  happen.     Nor  was  this 
the  only  portent  which  they  were  destined  to  behold;  for 
when  Yoritomo  on  his  homeward  journey  reached  the  moor 
of  Yatsumato,  the  ghosts  *of  his  brother,  Yoshitune,  and 
of  another  hero,  called  Yukiiyd,  appeared  to  him  in  anger, 
and  at  Cape  Inamura  he  was  met  by  the  ghost  of  the  Em- 
peror Antoku,  so  that  the  Shogun,  terror-stricken  by  the 
sight,  fell  fainting  from  his  horse.    His  attendants  caught 
him  in  their  arms,  and  carried  him  back  to  Kamaknra ;  bat 
from  that  time  forth  he  sickened,  until  on  the  thirteenth 
day  of  the  first  month  of  the  following  year  he  died,  beiiig 
fifty-three  years  of  age,  and  having  nued  as  Shogun  during 
ei^ht  years. 

In  justice  to  the  character  of  the  Japanese  hbtorical 
books,  I  should  add  that  the  story  of  the  miraculous  appari- 
tions which  preceded  the  death  of  Yoritomo  is  based 
merely  upon  tradition ;  but  it  is  treasured,  nevertheless,  in 
the  memory  of  a  marvel-loving  people. 

Twice  during^  the  day  we  halted ;  first  at  Hiratsuka  for 
luncheon,  and  again  in  the  afternoon  at  the  village  of 
Meida ;  for  the  intense  heat  of  the  afternoon  sun  made  a 
rest  and  cup  of  tea  very  acceptable.  At  Meida  my  groom 
fell  in  with  a  friend,  and  it  was  most  amusing  to  see  the 
two  lads,  half-naked,  their  wonderfully  tattooed  limbs  show- 
ing the  lowness  of  their  class,  meet  one  another,  bowing 
and  prostrating  themselves  with  more  ceremonious  greet- 
ings than  would  be  exchanged  between  two  Western  po- 
tentates :  — 

'*  Welcome !  welcome  1  Mr.  Chokichi,  this  is  indeed  a 
matter  of  conoratulation.  You  must  be  faticnied — let  me 
ofier  you  up  a  cup  of  tea."  (All  this,  by  the  bye,  with  the 
word  *<  Imperial    thrown  in  most  untranslatably  at  eveiy 

stepO^ 

<*  Thank  ^ou,  su*.  This  is  truly  rara  tea.  KddAI 
Kekko!  debciousi  delicious  I  Whence  are  you  making 
your  imperial  progress  ?  " 

**  From  Odawara  —  it  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  placing  myself  before  the  imperial  eyes.'* 

And  so  they  went  on,  with  truly  Oriental  courtesy,  nor 
did  there  seem  any  reason  why  they  should  ever  have 
stopped,  unless  I  had  given  the  signal  for  a  start,  when 
down  they  went  again  in  renewed  prostrations.  Five  min- 
utes afterwards  I  overheard  my  groom  telling  one  oi  the 
other  horseboys  a  long  story,  the  upshot  of  which  was  to 
show  what  a  rogue,  rascal,  and  villain  was  his  acquaintance 
whom  he  had  parted  with  so  afiectionately,  with  oompU- 
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ments  coming  as  much  from  the  heart  as  kisses  exchanged 
between  fine  ladies. 

The  left  bank  of  a  broad,  shallow  river,  upon  which  we 
presentljT  come,  is  the  limit  within  which,  according  to 
treatj,  the  foreigners  resident  at  Yokohama  are  bound  to 
confine  themselves ;  and  two  white  notice-boards  inscribed 
with  that  announcement  in  French  and  English  stand  bjr  an 
office  for  the  examination  of  passports,  which  are  now 
readily  granted  to  those  desirous  of  extending  their  obser- 
vations. A  third  notice  is  very  significant  of  the  danger 
which  the  traveller  yet  runs  should  ne  fall  in  with  a  fanatic 
or  ill-conditioned  fellow:  this  proclamation  is  now  stuck 
up  at  all  the  principal  places  throughout  the  empire,  in 
accordance  with  an  agreement  entered  into  hj  the  Japan- 
ese Government  with  the  foreign  representatives  after  the 
attacks  upon  foreigners  which  took  place  in  1868.  Trans- 
lated, it  runs  as  foUows :  — 

"  Now  that  the  Imperial  Government  has  been  newly 
established,  in  obedience  to  the  principles  of  the  Court,  it 
has  been  commanded  that  friendly  relations  should  exist 
with  foreign  countries,  and  that  all  matters  should  be 
treated  directly  by  the  Imperial  Court.*  The  treaties  will 
be  observed  according  to  international  law,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  whole  country,  receiving  the  expression  of  the 
imperial  will  with  gratitude,  are  hereby  ordered  to  rest 
assured  upon  this  point. 

"Henceforth  those  persons  who,  by  violently  slaying 
foreigners,  or  otherwise  insulting  them,  would  rebel  against 
the  Imperial  commands,  and  brew  trouble  in  the  country, 
and  alt  other  persons  whatsoever,  are  hereby  ordered  to 
behave  in  a  friendly  manner.  Those  who  do  not  uphold 
the  majesty  and  good  faith  of  their  country  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  being  guilty  of  most  audacious  crime,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  heinousness  of  their  offence,  will,  even 
should  they  belong  to  the  Samurai  class,  be  stripped  of 
their  rank,  and  will  meet  with  a  suitable  punishment.  Let 
all  men  receive  the  Imperial  commands,  by  which  riotous 
conduct,  however  slight,  is  strictly  forbidden." 

The  virtue  of  the  proclamation  lies  in  the  words,  "  even 
should  they  belong  to  the  Samurai  class."  From  the  com- 
mon people,  who  are  mostly  well  disposed  and  friendly, 
the  foreigner  has  nothing  to  fear,  unless  it  be  perhaps  a 
volley  of  stones  at  the  hands  of  a  party  of  merry-makers  in 
holiday  time,  and  a  few  cuts  of  his  horsewhip  will  amply 
avenge  him;  but  that  privileged  and  armed  Samurai 
should  learn  that  in  cutting  down  a  barbarian  he  is  not  only 
not  performing  an  act  of  devotion  pleasing  in  the  eyes  of 
the  gods,  but  is  committing  a  crime  whiJn  even  deprives 
him  of  his  dearly-valued  birthright  of  self-immolation  by 
Aara-hn,  and  puts  him  under  we  sword  of  the  common 
headsman,  is  an  immense  point  gained  in  our  relations  with 
Japan.  The  Son  of  Heaven,  the  lineal  descendant  and 
successor  of  the  gods,  hunself  takes  us  under  his  protection, 
and  commands  **  that  friendly  relations  should  exist  with 
foreim  countries." 

I  do  not  of  course  mean  to  say  that  this  law  will  of  itself 
be  sufficient  to  protect  foreigners  from  insult  and  outrage 
io  a  land  which  numbers  so  many  fanatic  dare-devils,  and 
where  the  jo-iy  or  barbarian-expulsion  party,  who  hold, 
with  some  truth  on  their  side,  that  foreign  intercourse  has 
brought  nothing  but  trouble  upon  the  country,  are  yet  very 
strong.  But  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  now 
(1872)  that  railroads  and  telegraphs  are  an  established  fact 
ia  Japan,  the  advance  in  toleration  will  no  longer  be  by 
steps,  but  by  seven-league-booted  strides. 

We  must  now  pass  through  the  ordeal  of  inspection  at 
the  han»ho  or  ^uard-house,  a  wooden  shanty  entirely  open 
on  the  side  facing  the  road,  in  which  are  squatting  over 
theur  braziers  four  or  five  rather  ragged  petty  yakunins, 
literally  "  office-men,"  smoking  in  grim  and  sulky  silence. 
One  of  them  seeing  me  beckons  witli  his  pipe,  and  in  the 
vile  jargon  of  Yokohama,  bids  me  come  up  and  deliver  my 
passport.  Shiraki  and  the  chief  of  my  escort  are  horrified 
at  this  breach  of  good  manners,  and  rush  to  the  front  vying 
With  one  another  in  loud  denunciation  of  the  chikusho 
("  beast ")  who  dares  to  take  such  liberties. 
*  Instead  of  by  the  Tyooon,  the  head  of  the  executive,  as  heretofore. 


"  K  it  be  possible,"  says  the  polite  corporal,  apologizing 
to  me,  *'be  pleased  to  exercise  imperial  patience.  This 
guard  is  a  beast  that  knows  no  manners.  Verily,  I  have 
lost  face." 

After  some  wrangling,  and  no  little  abuse  of  the  unhappy 
guard,  who  now  looked  thoroughly  crest-fallen  and  ashamed 
of  himself,  my  passport  was  pronounced  to  be  en  regie,  and 
I  was  allowed  to  make  my  arrangements  for  crossing  the 
river,  on  the  bank  of  which  a  whole  company  of  coolies 
were  disputing  and  fi^htin^  for  the  job  of  carrying  me  and 
my  party  over.  Fording  me  river  on  horseback  was  quite 
out  of  me  question ;  it  was  running  like  a  mill-race,  and 
both  in  breadth  and  depth  far  beyond  its  usual  measure. 
So  we  were  placed  man  by  man,  each  with  his  saddle  by 
him,  on  a  square  deal  board,  and  hoisted  on  to  the  shoulders 
of  four  stout  brown-limbed  coolies,  naked,  save  a  loin-cloth, 
who  bore  us  bravely  across  the  muddy  flood,  although  the 
stream  threatened  at  every  step  to  wash  their  legs  from 
under  them.  The  horses  were  left  in  charge  of  the  ctoouis, 
who  stripped  (a  process  which,  sooth  to  say,  did  not  involve 
taking  off  very  much),  and  plunging  in  with  them,  drove 
them,  somewhat  frightened,  poor  beasts,  in  safety  to  the 
other  side.  Twelve  hours  later  neither  man  nor  horse 
cotild  have  faced  the  torrent. 

We  have  no  great  distance  to  go  now,  up  a  gentle,  pic- 
turesque ascent,  to  reach  Odawara,  this  day's  goal.  A  piti- 
ful, mean  little  town  it  is,  with  dilapidated  houses  much 
needing  repair,  whether  seen  firom  the  moralist's  or  the 
builder's  point  of  view.  Poor  in  appearance  as  it  now  is, 
however,  it  still  boasts  a  handsome  feudal  castle,  with 
toweiMsomered  walls  and  a  moat,  and  an  official  quarter  for 
the  dwellings  of  my  lord's  chief  reUuiners,  and  in  its  day  it 
has  played  no  mean  part  in  the  history  of  the  country,  of 
which  for  some  generations  it  was  the  military  capital. 

Just  now  the  main  street  is  full  of  bustle ;  scores  of  way- 
farers travelling  eastward,  are  pouring  in,  and  although  the 
flace  is  full  of  nouses  of  entertainment  (many  of  them,  as 
have  hinted  above,  not  over  respectable^,  it  becomes  no 
easy  matter  to  find  suita,ble  accommodation.  As  for  my 
horse,  at  one  moment  I  feared  that  I  should  have  to  leave 
him  roofless  to  brave  the  storm  that  was  evidently  brewing 
as  best  he  might,  for  there  was  not  a  stable  in  the  place  big 
enough  for  hmi  to  walk  into.  At  last,  by  causing  a  rotten 
beam  to  be  cut  away  from  under  an  archway,  I  contrived 
to  get  him  housed.  All  along  the  road  his  size  had  called 
forth  a  great  measure  of  wonder,  for  Europeans  when  tra- 
velling usually  content  themselves  with  Japanese  ponies ; 
but  here,  beyond  the  treaty  limit,  a  horse  over  sixteen 
hands  high  created  as  much  astonishment  as  a  giraffe  might 
in  a  Yorkshire  villaze.  By  the  same  token,  in  these  out- 
of-the-way  regions.  Dog  Lion  was  taken  sometimes  for  a 
bear,  but  more  often  for  a  sheep,  an  animal  known  by  fame, 
indeed,  but  never  seen  out  of  the  neighborhood  of  ibreign 
settlements.* 

And  now  heavy  black  clouds  were  gathering  overhead, 
and  the  storm  began  to  bluster  and  scold  among  the  moun- 
tsdns,  at  the  foot  of  which  we  lay  snugly  sheltered,  having 
washed  away  our  travel-weariness  in  a  hot  bath,  the  one 
genuine  comfort  which  is  never  failing  in  a  Japanese 
inn.  (Be  sure,  however,  that  your  servant  sees  that 
you  have  the  first  use  of  it,  unless,  Japanese-like,  you  do 
not  mind  bathing  in  the  same  water  after,  perhaps,  half  a 
score  of  other  persons;  not  a  pleasant  idea,  especially  in 
a  countiy  where  skin-diseases  are  so  prevalent.  In  the 
morning  you  may  always  be  certain  of  virgin  water,  tor 
the  natives  do  not  bathe  until  after  the  day's  work  is  over, 
and  before  the  evening  meal.) 

OcL  11.  —  Rain  falung  in  sheets;  the  main  street  run 
ning  like  a  mountain  burn;  a  group  of  coolies  dressed 
in  mushroom  hats,  and  rain-coats  made  of  long  grass,  look- 
ing like  animated  haycocks  that  had  suddenly  taken  to 
themselves  legs,  and  rushed  under  the  projecting  eaves  of 
the  houses  to  save  the  crop ;  a  petty  personage,  closely  shut 

*  It  is  said  that  ibpep  will  not  live  in  Japun,  the  loil  b-inir  «o  rich 
and  moist  that  ihey  die  of  foor-rot ;  but  I  take  if.  that  if  tbt-  experiment 
were  tried  in  some  of  the  inland  inoorlandn.  they  mif^ht  be  mHde  to 
breed  and  thrive  there;  at  It  \«.  we  get  oar  sheep  over  from  ftShanghal 
and  our  mutton  costs  us  hall  a  dollar  a  pound. 
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up  in  his  litter,  being  borne  alon^  at  extra  speed  b^  naked 
bearers,  all  glistening  with  wet,  his  two  attendants  vainlj 
trvinz  to  wrap  themselves  in  their  water-proof  coats  made 
of  oiled  paper,  out  of  which  stuck  their  swords  like  the 
tails  of  wooden  monkeys ;  water  dripping,  water  pouring, 
water  running,  a  general  sloppiness,  beggaring  description : 
this  was  the  scene  upon  whicn  I  looked  out  the  following 
morning.  It  was  hopeless  to  think  of  starting  in  such  a 
downpour ;  so,  having  made  as  long  a  business  as  possible 
of  shaving,  dressing,  and  breaking  my  fast,  in  order  to  kill 
time,  I  sat  down  with  Shiraki  to  learn  what  I  could  respect- 
in^tiie  town  of  Odawara. 

The  archenemy  of  the  Shogun  Yoritomo  was  Taira  no 
Eiyomori,  the  head  of  the  house  of  Hei.  So  great  was  his 
hatred  of  Yoritomo,  that  he  died  saying,  "^  Atter  my  death 
say  no  litanies  for  the  good  of  my  soul ;  all  that  I  desire  is 
that  the  head  of  Yoritomo  may  be  laid  upon  my  grave." 
This  was  his  last  will  and  testament.  Now,  when  the 
house  of  Gen,  with  Yoritomo  as  its  leader,  rose  to  supreme 
power,  it  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  house  of 
llei  became  utterly  ruined,  its  members  being  scattered 
here  and  there  over  the  country,  and  forced  to  ^ain  their 
livelihood  as  best  they  might.  In  the  chronicles  of  the 
provinces  of  Idzu  and  Sagami,*  it  is  written  that  towards 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  a  descendant  of  Kiyomori 
called  Hojo  Shinkurd  Nagauji  had,  by  the  lapse  of  time, 
become  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  peasant,  and  was  a 
wanderer  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  But  notwithstanding 
his  fallen  condition,  his  valor  and  talents  were  worthy  of 
the  noble  blood  that  flowed  in  his  veins,  and  his  spirit  re- 
belled against  the  misfortune  under  which  he  was  crushed. 
So  he  went  to  the  capital,  Kiydto,  and  having  placed  him- 
self under  .the  protection  of  one  of  the  ministers  of  the 
then  Shogun,  Ashikaga  Yoshimasa,  took  up  his  abode  at 
the  fortress  of  ELdkokuji.  Bent  on  raising  nimself  to  emi- 
nence, he  took  advantage  of  a  feud  which  existed  between 
the  Sho^n  at  Kiydto  and  his  representatives  at  Eamakura, 
and  distin^ished  himself  in  many  conflicts  in  the  prov- 
inces of  Idzu  and  Sagami,  finally  wresting  the  town  and 
castle  of  Odawara  from  the  Omori  family,  who  belonged  to 
the  Kamakura  faction.  He  now  made  the  castle  of 
Odawara  his  head-quarters,  and  having  so  far  pushed  his 
way  in  the  world,  he  entered  the  Buddhist  priesthood  under 
the  name  of  Sdun ;  but  though  he  donned  the  scarf,  he  did 
not  lay  aside  the  sword,  and  his  military  power  waxed 
stronger  and  stronger,  until  he  became  the  recognized 
leader  of  the  chivalry  of  the  two  provinces.  The  task  of 
completing  the   glory  of  the  family  was  reserved  for  his 

frandson  ujiyasu,  who,  having  put  down  with  a  strong 
and  the  factions  which  disturbed  the  eight  provinces  of 
Rwantd,  annexed  them,  and  placed  them  under  his  own 
rule.  Odawara  now  took  the  place  of  Kamakura  as  mili- 
tary capital,  and  here  the  Hojd  family  ruled  for  five  genera- 
tions in  the  capacity,  a*  though  not  bearing  the  title,  of 
Shoguns  (which  was  still  held  by  the  Ashikaga  family), 
until  the  time  of  Hojd  Ujimasa,  who,  having  neglected  a 
summons  to  eo  to  court  at  Kiydto,  was  attacked  by  the 
famous  ^enerad  Taiko  Sama,  who  determined  to  punish  his 
disobedience.  Taiko  Sama  invaded  the  eastern  provinces 
with  an  overwhelming^  force,  and  pitched  his  main  camp  on 
mounts  Ishigaki  and  Biydbu,  so  distributing  the  rest  of  his 
forces  as  to  overcast  the  town  of  Odawara  with  a  cloud  of 
soldiers.  Ujimasa  prepared  to  make  a  stout  defence,  and 
called  all  the  troops  of  Kwanto  to  his  assistance ;  but  they 
were  no  match  for  Taiko  Sama,  whose  artillery  played  piti- 
lessly upon  them  from  the  neighboring  heights ;  and  on  the 
fiflh  day  of  the  seventh  month  of  the  year  1590,  Ujimasa 
surrendered  at  discretion,  Taiko  Sama  refusing  to  hear  his 
prayer  for  peace,  and  insisting  that  he  must  put  himself  to 
death.  So  Ujimasa  disembo<fvelled  himself,  and  his  head 
was  sent  to  Kiydto,  to  be  exposed  as  the  head  of  a  traitor ; 
his  son  Ujinao  was  banished  to  Mount  Koya  in  Kishiu; 
and  this  was  the  end  of  the  o^re&t  H5j6  family,  which  had 
held  the  castle  of  Odawara  for  ninety-seven  years. 

One  day  during  the  siege,  as  Taiko  Sama  and  his  gen- 
eral To'^ugawa  ^dyasu  were  standing  on  a  watch-tower 
•  Dsu-»d-Kl  U  tli«  title  of  the  book. 


which  they  had  built  on  the  heights  above  Oda»anu  Taiko 
Sama  saia,  *'  I  see  before  me  the  eight  provinces  of  Kwantdi 
Before  many  days  are  over  I  will  take  them  and  give  &em 
to  thee." 

lyeyasu  thanked  him,  saying,  ^  Tliat  were  bdeed  grest 
luck." 

^  Wilt  thou  live  here  at  Odawara,"  asked  Taiko  Suns, 
"  as  the  men  of  Hojd  have  done  ?  " 

"  Ay,  my  lord,"  answered  lyeyasu,  **  that  will  L" 

<<  That  will  not  do,"  said  Taiko  Sama.  *«  I  see  on  the 
map  that  there  is  a  place  called  Yeddo  some  twenty  ri* 
eastvrard  from  here.  It  is  a  fine  position,  and  that  is  the 
place  where  thou  shouldst  live." 

"I  shall  with  reverence  obey  your  lordship's  instrae- 
tions,"  replied  lyeyasu.  • 

Now,  when  ue  house  of  Hdjd  had  been  annihilated, 
Taiko  Sama  fulfilled  his  promise,  and  made  lyeyasu  lord 
of  the  provinces  of  Kwantd ;  and  he  became  the  founder 
of  the  last  dynasty  of  Shoguns,  and  made  Yeddo  the  miUtajy 
capital,  according  to  his  chiefs  advice.  So  Odawara 
lapsed  into  insianificacce,  it  bein^  a  matter  of  wonder, 
indeed,  that  a  place  so  utterly  at  uie  mercy  of  an  attack 
from  the  mountains  which  overhang  it  should  ever  have 
been  chosen  as  a  military  stronghold. 

The  vacillation  showed  by  the  lord  of  Odawara  during 
the  siege  has  passed  into  a  proverb.  He  was  forever  saj- 
ing,  "  To-morrow  we  will  nght,"  —  "  To-morrow  we  wiU 
make  a  sortie."  But  the  carrying  out  of  his  good  resolu- 
tions was  always  delayed,  so  that  the  expression,  Odawara 
hiySJOf ''  deliberations  of  Odawara  "  (a  sort  of  jingling  plaj 
on  the  name  Hdjd  being  also  intended),  is  now  a  synonjme 
for  fatal  procrastination. 

During  the  whole  morning  the  pelting  rain  continued, 
but  towards  one  o'clock  the  hills  began  to  unveil  them- 
selves, and  a  glorious  afternoon  rewarded  us  for  the  gloom 
in  which  we  nad  been  confined.  My  original  intentioD 
had  been  to  go  straight  up  the  Hakone  Pass  by  the  main 
road;  but  hearing  that  a  great  friend  of  mine,  a  native 
gentleman,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the 
government,  was  staying  at  Miyanoshita,  a  place  amone 
the  mountains,  famous  for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery  and 
for  certain  natural  hot-springs,  I  determined  to  change  mj 
route  in  order  to  go  and  pay  him  a  visit.  For  a  short  dis- 
tance we  rode,  but  when  we  had  to  turn  up  to  the  right  bf 
a  steep,  difficult  mountain-path,  it  became  evident  that 
Shanks's  mare  was  the  best  horse,  so  we  sent  our  beasti 
back  to  Odawara  to  await  our  return,  and  proceeded  on 
foot.  We  had  some  little  difficulty  in  finding  our  way,  as 
neither  my  escort  nor  Sliiraki  knew  the  road.  As  for  the 
distance,  like  ^e  Scotch  **  mile  and  a  bittock,"  it  seemed 
to  be  an  unknown  quantity,  for  tlie  natives  of  whom  we 
asked  our  way,  eager  to  be  hired  as  guides,  always  made 
Miyanoshita  recede  in  proportion  as  we  advanced,  greatlj 
to  the  indignation  of  the  corporal  of  the  escort,  who  at  lait 
lost  all  patience  with  one  touting  scoundrel,  saying 
**  What  do  you  take  us  for,  you  lubber  ?  The  next  time  a 
country  bumpkin  passes  this  way  you  may  talk  like  that, 
but  it's  no  use  your  trying  it  on  with  a  Yeddo  child ; "  and 
I  had  to  interfere  to  save  the  poor  wretch  from  a  liberal 
payment  of  stick  bakhshish.  It  was  stiffish  walking  up  die 
slippery  hill-paths,  but  what  a  beautiful  scene  I  The  varie- 
gated trees  sparkling  with  prismatic  colors ;  the  mountain 
torrents,  swofien  and  foaming,  dashing  past  lichen-covered 
rocks  overhanging  black  pools,  the  home  of  many  a  tiny 
trout ;  such  subtle  effects  of  light  and  shade ;  such  blue 
distances ;  the  two  famous  twin  mountains,  Futago  Yama, 
clothed  in  deep  purple,  ahead  of  us ;  a  fresh  keen  air  that 
was  new  life  to  men  sodden  with  the  hot  damp  of  the  plain; 
even  tJie  stout  and  elderly  Shiraki  rose  in  spirits,  notwith- 
standing the  efibrts  of  the  scramble,  and  declared,  gasping 
for  breath,  that  this  was  indeed  enjoyment  I  think  we 
were  none  of  us  sorry  when  we  came  upon  a  certain  spring 
called  Him^midzu,  the  Princess^water,  where  an  ancient 
dame  served  us  with  cups  containing  the  most  delicioos 
crystal-clear  draught,  as  cold  as  ice,  which  we  sat  down 
and  drank  as  if  it  had  been  nectar.    The  spring  takes  itt 

*  One  ri  equals  4^  yards. 
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name  finom  a  stoiy  that  one  of  the  princesfles  of  ihe  noble 
houae  of  Hdjd  waa  wont  to  coine  hither  from  Odawara  with 
her  ladies,  and  make  tea  al  fresco.  Close  to  the  well  the 
old  woman  has  a  little  cottasce,  and  she  earns  a  scanty  liv- 
ing by  senring  tea  of  the  IVincess-water  to  weary  foot|>ads 
like  oarselves.  Having  rested  ourselves,  we  made  her 
happy  with  a  small  silver  coin,  a  largesse  about  ten  times 
as  bountiful  as  she  had  hoped  for*  and  went  on  our  way. 

We  must  have  gone  some  nine  miles,  as  I  should  guess, 
since  we  left  Odawara,  when  we  reached  the  village  of 
Miyanoshita,  a  most  lovely  spot  lying  lost  among  the  mils. 
The  little  hamlet  seems  to  be  made  up  entirely  of  bathing- 
houses,  which  are  also  inns  and  shops  for  the  sale  of  cam- 
phor^wood  boxes,  marqueterie,  and  toys  of  different  sorts, 
very  pretty  and  tasteful,  which  the  bathers  take  home  as 
keepsakes  to  their  families.    It  is  a  most  fashionable  wa- 
tering-place, a  sort  of  Japanese  Tunbridge  Wells.    I  never 
saw  a  place  in  such  complete  repose ;  when  we  came  upon 
it  not  a  soul*  was  stirring,  not  a  dog  was  barkinv ;  perhaps 
rest  is  part  of  the  cure ;  at  last  I  round  a  native  wno  told 
me  at  which  of  the  inns  my  friend  was  staying,  and  was 
lucky  enough  to  be  able  to  secure  an  apartment  in  the  same 
house.     It  will  easily  be  imagined  that  in  such  a  place  the 
mns  are  perfection  in  their  way;  the  charm  of  that  at 
which  I  put  up  quite  passed  my  expectations.    I  was  lodged 
in  a  beautiful  clean  set  of  rooms,  with  a  balcony  looking  on 
to  a  lovely  little  garden  full  of  dwarfed  trees,  rare  shrubs 
uid  flowers,  with  quaint  rockeries,  and  a  pond  full  of  gigan- 
tic gold-fish  and  carp,  grown  old  and  fat  and  lazy  under  a 
long  course  of  feeding  at  the  hands  of  generations  of  bath- 
ers; behind  the  garden  the  mountain  copses  made  a  natural 
background  of  forest  scenery.    As  I  lay  looking  out  on  this 
pretty  view,  after  a  bathe  in  the  hot  water  wellm^  from  the 
living  rock,  I  was  lulled  almost  to  sleep  by  the  plashing  of 
a  neighboring  water-wheel.    I  was  aroused  from  my  dreamy 
Btate  by  the  entrance  of  my  friend  Katd,  who  had  just  come 
in  from  a  country  walk.    He  had  been  surprised  not  a  little 
to  hear  of  my  arrival,  and  when  I  told  him  that  I  had  come 
purposely  to^ee  him,  he  was  profuse  in  his  expressions  of 
thanks.    Seeing  that  my  baggage  had  not  yet  arrived,  he 
pressed  me  warmly  to  go  across  to  his  rooms  and  dine  with 
Aim,  an  invitation  which  I  was  glad  enough  to  accept. 

Here  it  was  that  I  first  became  acquainted  with  Katd's 
wife,  a  bonny  little  lady,  though  eyes  less  familiar  with  the 
custom  than  mine  would  have  objected  to  the  disfigurement 
of  shaven  eyebrows  and  blackened  teeth.  She  was  very 
civil  and  pleasant,  and  had  none  of  Uie  shyness  which  I 
have  usually  met  with  in  Japanese  ladies ;  nor  had  she  the 
Krvile  manner,  which  is  another  defect  bred  by  the  seclu- 
Bon  and  abased  condition  in  which  women  are  kept ;  on 
the  contrary,  she  took  part  in  the  conversation  brightly  and 
well,  and  did  the  honors  of  her  husband's  apartment  with 
ease  and  grace.  She  had  with  her  as  companion  and  play- 
iiiate  a  charming  little  girl  about  eight  or  nine  years  old, 
whose  special  fimction  appeared  to  consist  in  being  petted 
Uid  stoned  with  sweetmeats.  The  story  of  my  host's  mar- 
'^a^  was  a  romantic  one.  Dming  tne  political  storms 
^^^^  preceded  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  Katd  had 
hroaght  himself  into  notice  as  a  very  active  and  dangerous 
°{aQ ;  a  price  was  set  upon  his  head,  and  he  had  to  fly  for 
^slife :  this  young  laay  sheltered  him  and  screened  him 
from  his  enemies,  and  he  fell  in  love  with  and  married  her. 

1^  happy  couple  they  seemed  to  be. 

Purposing  to  remain  some  weeks  at  Miyanoshita,  Katd 

«M  surrounded  himself  with  a  number  of  comforts  which 

E^ve  his  room  quite  a  home-like  air.    Two  or  three  smart 

1^1^  or  small  carpets,  a  luxury  which  has  recently  been 

"'Jjowed  from  the  West,  gave  a  color  and  warmth  to  the 

^^  whiteness  of  the  mats  and  walls ;  writing  materials, 

°^^  handsome  lacquer  boxes,  musical  instruments,  pipe- 

r^<lsi  and  a  sword-rack,  were  strewed  about  the  floor,  and 
mthe 


^^  recess  a  bronze  jar  contsdned  one  of  those  bouquets, 
ve  making  up  of  which  is  a  special  and  elaborate  part  of 
s  Japanese  lady's  education.  Further,  lest  he*  should  find 
J^^^^^egiatura  dull,  he  had  gathered  together  a  few  friends, 

L    "     ^^     ^■vW.^^Mwft         •«  M     4-l%^«»     ^k«««w*^%     ^«b.««.a>« 


.companions  of  his  solitude,*'  to  whom,  as  they  came  drop- 
P^g  ui  one  by  one,  I  was  solemnly  presented.    First  and 


foremost  was  the  doctor,  an  intelligent  young  man  of  the 
Satsuma  clan,  who  had  studied  medicine  in  the  English 
school  presided  over  by  Dr.  Willis  at  Yeddo,  and  had  ac- 
quired^ some  little  reputation  in  his  craf^ :  he  spoke  with 
enthusiasm  of  his  kina  and  excellent  teacher.  Then  there 
were  two  or  three  private  gentleman,  remarkably  pleasant 
men,  learned  in  the  lore  of  their  country,  a  professor  of  the 
game  of  checkers,  as  elaborate  a  study  as  chess  or  whist, 
and  above  all,  a  certain  character  who  deserves  a  paragraph 
to  himself. 

This  was  an  artist  in  lacquer,  one  of  the  drollest  creatures 
I  ever  met,  as  grotesque  as  the  devices  upon  his  own  boxes. 
He  was  a  wit,  a  wag,  a  contortionist,  cunning  at  legerde- 
main and  all  manner  of  tricks,  which  he  was  continually 
showing,  and  yet,  somehow,  he  never  was  a  buffoon.  It 
was  most  excellent  good  fooling,  and  always  in  good  taste. 
Although  a  rich  man,  and  the  especial  pet  of  the  great  and 
powerful  on  accoimt  of  his  social  talents,  he  affected  to  be 
especially  careful  not  to  imitate  their  dress,  but  to  abide  by 
the  old  fashions  of  the  Ckonin  or  wardsmen,  even  in  the 
cut  of  his  hair,  which  was  closely  shaven  to  the  tops  of  the 
ears,  and  brought  forward  in  the  tiny  little  queue,  which 
used  to  be  a  distinguishing  mark  of  artisans.  In  his  girdle, 
in  the  place  of  a  curk,  he  wore  the  wooden  beater  which 
his  mother  had  used  to  pound  rice,  and  which  he  had 
decorated  with  manya  curious  fancy  in  lacquer,  and  studded 
with  gold  coins.  '*  What  need  had  he  to  carry  a  blade  ?  "  he 
said.  His  playful  sallies,  the  effect  of  which  was  heightened 
by  a  marvellously  mobile  face,  kept  us  in  laughter  during 
the  nvhole  evening. 

When  we  had  finished  dinner,  our  hostess  produced  her 
samishen,  half  guitar,  half  banjo,  to  the  accompaniment  of 
which  she  began  singing,  while  the  lacquex^man,  not  to  be 
outdone  in  a  matter  of  polite  accomplishments,'  came  in 
with  a  flute  obli^ato.  I  cannot  say  in  conscience  that  the 
result  was  pleasing  to  an  European  ear,  but,  as  is  often  the 
case  elsewhere,  the  music  was  the  signal  for  and  assistance 
to  conversation,  and  we,  the  audience,  began  talking  politics, 
leaving  the  performers  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  own  sweet 
sounds.  It  was  eleven  o'clock  when  I  wished  my  friends 
good-night,  and  I  left  Katd  and  the  professor,  heads  on 
hands,  as  completely  abstracted  from  all  earthly  matters  as 
Buddhists  in  a  state  of  Nirvana,  lost  in  the  solution  of  some 
impossible  problem  in  the  mysterious  game  of  checkers. 

The    following    morning    (Oct.    12)    dawned    in   rare 
splendor,  and  the  opened  slides  let  in  a  waft  of  fresh  moun- 
tain air,  as  exhilarating  as  good  news  from  home.     The 
garden,  all  ablaze  with  dew,  its  trimness  in  striking  contrast 
to  the  wild  nature^  beyond,  was  looking  even  more  oeautiful, 
if  possible,  than  the  evening  before  —  a  fitting  spot  in  which 
to  enjoy  one  of  heaven's  own  holidays.    It  is  always  a  mat^ 
ter  of  regret  to  me  that  the  beauties  of  Japanese  scenery 
should  have  been  done  justice  to  by  no  gifted  word-painter 
like  John  Ruskin.    The  shapes  of  the  mountains,  sometimes 
grand,  sometimes  fantastic;  the  marvellous  gradations  of 
the  tree-colors   from  the  exquisitely  tender  green  of  the 
feathering  bamboo,  slender  and  graceful,  to  the  gloom  of  the 
sturdy  pines  and  cryptomerias  which  spring  from  the  more 
barren  soil ;  the  rocks  streaked  and  patcned  with  lichens  and 
mosses,  with  many  a  rare  fern  and  lycopod  peeping  out  of 
chinks  and  cranmes,  are  worthy  studies  for  a  great  artist  to 
paint  vvith  loving  hand,  and  hardly  will  he  succeed,  limn  he 
never  so  cunningly.    To  me  the  memory  of  these  places  is 
like  that  of  a  beautiful  dream  of  fairyland,  vivid  and  bright, 
but  utterly  beyond  the  pale  of  description. 

At  tibout  nine  o'clock  I  received  a  visit  firom  Katd,  who 
came  to  tell  me  that  he  was  off  to  take  his  daily  bath  in  the 
hot  iron  springs  at  Eliva,  a  lovely  spot  among  the  mountains, 
and  proposed  that  I  should  accompany  him  that  we  might 
make  a  picnic  luncheon  together.  At  the  time  of  his  com- 
ing my  room  was  full  of  sellers  of  camphor-wood  boxes  and 
toys,  who  had  brought  their  wares  for  inspection ;  directly 
they  saw  Katd  their  prices  went  down  fifty  per  cent ;  the 
rogues  had  been  asking  the  foreigner  someming  like  three 
times  the  real  value  ot  their  goods.  I  bought  a  few  very 
pretty  specimens  of  marqueterie,  and  a  certain  camphor- 
wood  cabinet  (which  now  holds  die  flies  and  feathers  of  a 
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distiDguished  salmon-fisher),  at  a  reasonable  price,  thanks 
to  my  friend,  with  whom  I  presently  started  on  our  expedi- 
tion, the  whole  of  the  partj  of  the  night  before,  with  the 
exception  of  the  lady,  being  of  the  company. 

We  had  a  very  pleasant  walk  over  the  hills,  Katd,  on 
account  of  his  delicate  state  of  health,  being  carried  in  a 
litter,  which,  however,  being  open  at  the  sides,  did  not 
prevent  him  from  joining  in  the  conversation  and  laughter 
with  which  we  beguiled  the  way.  Every  now  and  then  the 
doctor  or  one  of  the  others  would  take  me  for  a  scramble  to  see 
some  new  point  of  view,  some  fresh  beauty  in  the  landscape, 
for  these  Japanese  are  passoniate  lovers  of  nature,  so  that 
after  many  stoppages,  now  to  feast  our  eyes,  now  to  rest 
Kate's  coolies,  it  was  noon  by  the  time  we  reached  Kiga. 

Our  picnic  was  a  great  success;  the  doctor  and  the 
lacquer-man  were  with  one  consent  elected  chief  cooks, 
and  distinguished  themselves  by  producing,  the  one  a 
fry  of  delicious  burn-trout,  the  other  a  savory  stew,  in 
which  the  shortcomings  of  a  rather  lean  old  cock-pheasant 
were  skilfully  concealed.  The  cordon  bleu  of  the  establish- 
ment supplied  the  rest  of  the  dishes,  my  contribution  being 
foundry  bottles  of  pale  ale  and  porter,  which  were  immense- 
ly popular,  for  the  names  of  oass,  AUsopp,  and  Guinness 
are  familiar  now  as  household  words  to  the  Japanese. 
Through  the  heat  of  the  afternoon  we  remained  cnatting 
over  every  conceivable  matter,  grave  and  gay,  but  chiefly 
discusdng  politics  and  the  apphcation  of  European  princi- 
ples of  government  to  Japan.  Of  all  subjects,  this  is  the 
favorite  among  this  improvement-seeking  people.  It  is 
little  wonder  that,  with  tneir  eagerness  to  learn  and  profit 
by  the  experience  of  other  nations,  thev  should  have  dis- 
tanced heir  backward  neighbors,  the  Chinese,  in  such  mat- 
lers  as  railways  and  telegraphs.  In  the  cool  of  the  evening 
we  trudged  home,  and  at  a  little  distance  from  Miyanoshita 
we  were  met  bv  Kat6*s  wife  with  her  little  companion. 

Towards  eight  o'clock  we  all  met  aorain  in  mv  rooms  for 
dinner,  Dog  Lion,  at  the  special  request  of  the  lady,  being 
present,  and  exciting  great  admiration  by  his  discreet  and 
polite  behavior.  He  divided  the  honors  of  the  evening 
with  the  lacquer-man,  who  outdid  himself  in  efforts  to 
make  my  party  go  off*  well.  Shiraki,  as  chief  retainer,  did 
the  honors,  afibrdin^  thereby  an  instance  of  Japanese  man- 
ners and  customs.  No  feature  of  Japanese  society  is  more 
curious  than  the  relations  between  master  and  man.  The 
master  admits  his  servant  (provided,  of  course,  that  he  be 
of  the  military  class)  to  his  intimate  society ;  but  the  ser- 
vant never  assumes  a  liberty.  He  takes  his  place  at  dinner 
with  the  utmost  humility,  and  having  done  so,  bears  his 
share  of  the  conversation,  addressing  freely  not  only  his 
master,  but  even  guests  of  the  highest  rank.  The  master 
^11  pass  his  own  wine-cup  to  his  man,  as  if  he  were  an 
honored  guest,  and  for  a  while  they  would  appear  to  any 
one  not  acquainted  with  the  turns  of  a  language  most  fertile 
in  subtle  distinctions,  to  be  upon  perfectly  equal  terms.  Yet, 
the  moment  the  feast  is  over,  the  man  retires  with  the  same 
profound  obeisances  and  marks  of  deference  with  which  he 
entered,  and  immediately  relapses  into  the  servitor;  nor 
will  he  in  any  way  presume  upon  the  familiarity,  which, 
having  lasted  its  hour,  disappears  until  occasion  calls  it 
forth  aorain.  Feudalism  strips  service  of  servility,  and, 
although  the  feudal  system  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  its  traces 
must  lon^  remain. 

The  following  morning  (Oct.  13),  to  my  great  regret,  I 
was  forced  to  leave  Miyanoshita  and  my  good  friends,  with 
whom  I  had  passed  such  a  pleasant  time.  We  parted  with 
many  expressions  of  mutual  good-will,  promising  to  meet 
soon  in  1  eddo.  This  morning^  walk,  as  far  as  the  sulphur- 
springs  of  Ashi-no-yu,  was  less  interesting,  for  the  moun- 
tain, bare  of  trees,  is  covered  only  with  a  rich  growth  of 
rank  grass,  mixed  with  wild  flowers.  There  was  no  shade, 
and  iTie  heat  of  the  sun  was  overpowering,  so  that  we  were 
right  glad  when,  towards  mid-day,  we  came  down  upon  our 
halting-place. 

Tlie  spring  are  certainly  very  remarkable;  the  whole 
neighborhood  is  full  of  volcanic  signs,  and  in  every  direc- 
tion the  water  wells  out,  charged  with  a  rich  sulphur  ooze. 
Close  by  is  a  crater,  not  active,  indeed,  but  looking,  with  its 


sides  covered  with  brimstone  and  lava,  as  if  it  nneht  break 
out  at  any  time.  The  baths  of  Ashi-no-Tu  are  in  me  villiee 
street,  but  covered  over  with  wooden  snanties,  that  people 
may  bathe  with  decency.  Just  as  I  came  in  sight  of  tiie 
huM)  a  matron,  carrying  a  child  in  her  arms,  both  as  naked 
as  they  were  bom,  came  out,  and  tripped,  picking  her  way 
with  her  bare  feet,  across  the  street  inta  a  tearhooae,  where 
she  had  left  her  clothes.  This  is  the  only  instance  whidi  I 
ever  came  across  of  a  woman  appearino^  naked  in  the  street, 
although  most  travellers'  books  abound  in  stories  of  women 
tubbing  in  public,  and  of  other  outrages  upon  decency.  Be 
it  remembered,  however,  this  was  in  a  most  oat<if-the-wij 
place,  and  at  a  time  of  day  when  the  good  woman  mi^ 
reasonably  expect  that,  the  men  being  all  away  at  their 
work,  she  would  be  as  free  from  the  profane  gaze  of  man- 
kind as  Ladv  Godiva  ought  to  have  been  and  was  not 
Her  shame  when  she  saw  me  knew  no  bounds.  The  Euro- 
pean doctors  of  Yokohama  have  not  been  slow  to  find  oat 
the  excellent  properties  of  these  baths,  and  I  found  estab- 
lished there  tor  the  season  an  Italian  gentleman  and  his 
wife  —  rather  wild  Quarters  for  a  daintily-nnrtured  lady  to 
occupy,  the  only  thing  about  the  place  which  had  asj 
affinitv  with  Europe  ^ing  the  smell,  which  might  remind 
her  of  Aix-larChapelle. 

Not  far  from  Ashi-no-vu,  on  the  road  to  Hakon^  half- 
hidden  among  the  brushwood  and  long  grass,  are  two 
remarkable  monuments,  shaped  like  the  stone  lantani 
which  the  Japanese  set  up  in  their  pleaaure-groaiidg  and 
temple-yards.  To  the  rignt  of  these,  near  at  hand,  is  i 
third  and  lesser  stone.  It  can  hardly  fail  to  set  the  tnvel- 
ler  awondering  when  he  comes  upon  such  traces  of  mas'i 
work  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness,  and  he  will  readily  goeM 
that  they  mark  some  famous  or  sacred  spot.  The  tvo 
stones  mark  the  graves  of  the  brothers  So$^  the  heroes  of 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  stories  of  vendetta  in  Japanese 
history,  and  the  third  is  in  honor  of  the  woman.  Ton 
Gozen,  the  true  love  of  one  of  them. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1193  the  Shqgnn  Y(»ritoaio 
went  out  to  hunt  on  the  moors  and  wastS  lands  aboit 
Mt.  Fuji,  followed  by  the  flower  of  the  chivalry  of  the 
East,  his  train  being  swelled  by  a  great  company  of  camp- 
followers,  mimes,  jesters,  musicians,  and  singing  womea. 
Among  the  nobles  who  went  with  him  was  one  Kudo 
Suk^tsun^.  Now  this  Suk^tsun^  many  years  before,  hav- 
ing certain  wrongs  to  avenge,  had  caused  the  murder  of  hii 
cousin  Suk^yasu,  who  died  leaving  a  widow  and  two  infist 
sons.  Upon  the  death  of  her  husband  the  widow  wished  to 
forsake  tne  world,  shave  her  head,  *  and  enter  a  nmuerr, 
but  her  father-in-law  prevented  her,  so  she  manied  i 
second  time  one  Soga  Taro  Suk^nobu,  who  took  her  two 
sons  to  live  with  him,  and  adopted  them  as  his  own  diil- 
dren,  causing  them  at  the  same  time  to  take  his  patroDjmk 
of  Soga.  Happy  as  they  were  in  their  new  home,  the  two 
boys  never  forgot  the  death  of  their  father,  nor  the  debt  of 
revenge  which  thev  owed  to  his  murderer :  when  at  play  in 
their  earliest  childhood  they  would  midte  figures  to  repre- 
sent Suk^tsund  that  they  might  have  the  pleasure  of  tortiB^ 
ing  and  destroying  him  in  effigy,  nor  would  they  listen  to 
the  prayers  and  remonstrances  of  their  mother,  who,  in 
despair,  sent  the  younger  brother,  Soga  Tokimund,  to  the 
temple  at  Hakoni,  that  he  might  be  brought  up  for  the 
priesthood.  But  it  was  all  of  no  avail,  for  the  lad  never  ior 
a  moment  relaxed  his  purpose,  and  at  last,  when  he  er«v 
up,  and  it  became  time  for  him  to  enter  the  priesthood,  he 
fled  secretly  from  the  temple,  and  took  refuge  with  the  Lord 
of  Odawara,  who,  taking  compassion  upon  uis  <Mphan  state, 

gave  him  shelter,  and  aSowed  him  &ee  access  to  his  stroog- 
old. 

The  hunting  expedition  of  the  Shogun  Yoritomo  was  the 
opportunity  which  the  brothers  chose  for  wreaking  their 
vengeance  on  the  murderer  Suk^tsun^. 

On  the  28th  day  of  the  fifUi  month  there  arose  a  mat  stom 
of  wind  and  rain,  and  at  night,  there  being  neiSier  mooB- 

*The  nanii  of  Japan,  like  the  Buddhist  monks,  abare  th^  whole  bad; 
hence  tho  proverbial  ezpreBMon,  Mku**i  ni  KanzHthi^  **To  aikann 
for  a  hair-pin,"  equivalent  to  oar  **Yoa  cannot  draw  blood  froB* 
stone.*' 
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light  nor  starlight,  the  hunting  camp  was  shrouded  in  thick 
darkness.  In  the  dead  of  the  ni^ht  they  sought  the  place 
where  their  enemy  lay,  but  he  had  changed  his  abode,  and 
their  plan  would  have  miscarried  had  thev  not  received  aid 
from  a  woman.  This  was  a  beautiAil  girl,  called  Tora  Go- 
zen,  the  inmate  of  a  pleasure-house  at  Oiso,  in  the  province 
of  Sagami,  and  the  sweetheart  of  the  elder  brother,  Suk^nar 
ri.  When  the  two  were  in  despair  at  not  finding  Suk^tsun^, 
and  were  debating  what  they  should  do,  she  came  forth  and 
pointed  out  to  them  the  place  to  which  he  had  removed,  and 
they,  overjoyed,  hurried  to  the  spot  where  Suketsun^  lay 
fiist  asleep.  Sukenari  stood  at  his  pillow,  and  TokimunI, 
the  younfler  brother,  took  his  place  beMnd  him.  Then 
Snk^nari  Kicked  aside  the  pillow,  and  shouted  with  a  loud 
voice,  cr3ring,  '*  Here  stand  I,  Soga  Sukdnari,  the  avenger  of 
my  murdei^  father  1 "  Sukdtsund,  aroused  by  the  cry, 
jumped  up  and  tried  to  defend  himself  with  his  dirk,  which 
lay  by  his  couch ;  but  the  two  brothers  fell  upon  him  with 
their  swords  and  slew  him. 

Having  now  satisfied  their  revenge  they  had  no  further 
wish  left  in  the  world,  so  they  determined  to  risk  their  lives 
in  an  attempt  to  slay  my  lord  the  Shoeun  Yoritomo,  between 
whom  and  their  own  grandfather  there  had  been  a  deadly  feud. 
Now  was  their  best  chance  of  success,  so,  brandishing  their 
bloody  swords,  they  rushed  into  his  tent  with  a  loud  shout. 
The  guards  who  watched  over  the  Shogun  did  battle  with 
them ;  but  so  desperately  did  they  fight,  that  thev  cut  down, 
as  it  is  said,  more  than  fifty  men  before  Sukenari,  being  tired, 
was  slain,  and  the  younger  brother,  Tokimund,  was  pinioned 
by  a  page,  disguised  as  a  woman,  who  sprang  upon  him  firom 
behind. 

The  following  momine  Tokimund  was  brought  before  the 
Shogun,  who  examined  him  in  person,  saying,  *<  Wherefore 
dost  thou  disturb  my  camp  ?  " 

"You  were  my  grandfather's  enemy,"  answered  Toki- 
mun^  unabashed ;  "  and  Sukdtsund  was  my  father's  mur- 
derer, so  I  hated  you  because  you  loved  him." 

The  Shogun  was  pleased  with  the  youUi's  bold  speech, 
and  wished  to  spare  his  life,  but  Inubd  Maru,  the  son  of 
Sukdtsund,  prayed  that  his  father's  murder  might  not  be  left 
unavenged;  so  Tokimund  was  put  to  death,  being  at  the 
time  twenty  years  of  age. 

Now  when  Tora  Grozen  heard  that  Sukdnari,  the  man  whom 
she  loved,  was  dead,  she  vowed  a  vow  of  chastity,  and  went  to 
the  temple  at  Hakond,  and  became  a  nun  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen. When  she  was  quite  an  old  woman  of  seventy-one 
summers,  she  started  on  a  pilgrimage  to  a  temple  at  Kuma- 
no,  in  Kishiu,  but  she  died  by  the  road,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  clothes  she  wore  and  the  things  she  carried  with  her  on 
the  journey  are  still  preserved  as  sacred  relics  at  a  temple 
called  JingujL 

The  piety  of  the  brothers  Soga  in  avenging  their  murdered 
father  earned  for  them  a  rich  meed  of  praise  from  every  true 
and  loyal  warrior;  and  even  Yoritomo,  who  had  so  narrow- 
ly escaped  from  falling  a  victim  to  their  ra^e,  approved 
what  thev  had  done,  and  caused  their  swords  to  he  laid  up  in 
the  temple  at  Gongen,  at  Hakond,  where  they  have  been 
carefully  preserved  by  generation  after  generation  of  priests. 
Their  names  live  in  history,  and  are  treasured  in  the  heart 
of  every  Samurai. 

Near  the  graves  of  the  two  brothers  is  a  figure  of  the 
Buddhist  god  Jizd  Sama,  graven  in  the  solid  rock,  as  some 
>ay  by  Nature  herself;  by  others  believed  to  have  been 
Buraculously  wrought  in  a  single  night  by  Kobddaishi,  a 
priest  who  lived  in  the  ninth  century,  and  who  is  famous  as 
4e  inventor  of  the  syllabary  known  as  the  T-ro-ha,  in  which 
he  assimihited  the  letters  of  the  Japanese  language  to  the 
Bonji  or  Pali  characters  used  in  the  Buddhist  classics.  The 
image  is  rude  enough,  but  it  is  greatly  venerated  by  the  sim- 
ple mountaineers. 

It  was  yet  early  in  the  afternoon  when  we  came  upon  the 
blue  waters  of  the  Hakond  lake,  lying  like  a  sapphire  mirror 
^ong  the  hills,  unruffled  by  the  gentlest  semolance  of  a 
breeze.  It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  so  romantic  a  locality 
J^ere  to  lack  the  ornament  of  some  old-world  legend.  There 
u  a  tale  told  of  a  certain  terrible  dragon  with  nine  heads, 
u^  used  to  dwell  in  the  lake,  and  troubled  the  peofile  by 


raising  great  storms  of  wind  and  wave,  in  the  midst  of  which 
he  would  appear,  and  carry  oflf  little  children  for  his  food. 
But  at  last,  m  the  eighth  century,  a  certain  holy  priest,  named 
Mangan,  who  was  renowned  for  his  piety,  exorcised  the 
dragon,  and  by  the  aid  of  magic  arts  tied  him  to  a  tree, 
which  is  still  believed  to  be  visible  at  the  bottom  of  the  Inke, 
punishing  the  monster  until  it  craved  pardon  for  its  misdeeds. 
vVhen  the  fame  of  this  exploit  reached  the  emperor's  ears, 
he  summoned  the  priest  Mangan  to  Kiydto,  but  the  goo(i 
man  died  by  the  way,  and  entered  peace  at  a  place  called 
Yanagdri,  in  the  province  of  Mikawa ;  so  his  pupils  brought 
his  remains,  and  buried  them  at  the  temple  of  Gonj^en,  at 
Hakon^.  Every  vear,  during  the  night  of  the  twelfth  day 
of  the  sixth  month,  the  eve  of  the  great  feast  of  the  temple, 
the  people  still  come  to  the  lake,  and  make  oflTerings  of  food 
to  propitiate  the  dragon. 

Of  course  we  went  and  visited  the  Temple  of  Gonjcn, 
that  ancient  fane,  the  dwelling-place  of  many  holy  men  dur- 
ing the  Dark  Ages,  including  Kobddaishi,  Jikakudaishi,  and 
others,  and  were  shown  the  swords  of  the  Soga  brothers, 
and  the  dirk  with  which  their  enemy  tried  in  vain  to  ward 
off  their  blows,  with  other  curiosities.  The  position  of  the 
shrine,  surrounded  by  lofty  cryptomerias  and  looking  down 
upon  the  lake,  is  most  beautiful;  but  the  buildings  were 
sreatly  damaged  in  the  war  which  ended  in  the  ruin  of  the 
lords  of  Odawara,  and  have  never  been  restored  to  their  for- 
mer splendor.  At  the  foot  of  the  temple  we  took  boat,  and 
so  came  to  the  little  town  of  Hakon^. 

Situated  at  the  very  top  of  a  mountain-pass,  some  three 
thousand  feet  or  more  above  the  sea-level,  Hakond  must  — 
until  the  completion  of  the  railroad  which  is  to  unite  the  two 
capitals,  Yeddo  and  Kiyoto  —  always  be  a  rcstino^-place  of 
some  little  importance,  and  allow  a  number  of  innxeepers  to 
drive  a  thriving  trade ;  but  until  the  year  of  grace  1868  it 
had  also  a  great  political  significance  as  the  barrier  of  the 
Tycoon's  territory,  which  no  man  could  pass  without  a  pass- 
port—  death  by  crucifixion  being  the  penalty  of  an  attempt 
to  escape  by  any  mountain-path.  At  the  entrance  to  the 
town  was  a  guard-house,  strongly  manned,  flanked  by  a  for- 
midable stand  of  arms,  holding  spears  and  hooks  and  the 
other  paraphernalia  of  Japanese  police,  on  passing  which 
every  person,  save  those  oi  the  very  highest  rank,  were  re- 
quired to  dismount  and  do  obeisance  to  the  representatives 
of  Tycoonal  power.  The  guard-house  is  swept  away  now. 
togetner  with  the  other  encumbrances  and  annoyances  of 
the  obsolete  government,  and  men  may  come  and  go  as  they 
list.  It  is  more  convenient,  to  be  sure;  but  there  was  a 
quaintness  and  pictiiresqueness  about  the  old  customs  which 
tiie  travellers  who  follow  in  our  steps  will  miss.  Now,  even 
the  old  costume  of  the  country  is  slowly  but  surely  disap- 
pearing ;  and  when  the  railroad  shall  be  an  accomplished 
fact,  travelling  in  Japan  will  have  lost  its  charm.  Four 
years  ago  we  were  still  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  we  have  leaped 
at  a  bound  into  the  nineteenth  century  — out  of  poetry,  into 
plain,  useful  prose. 

I  had  no  time  to  stop  at  Hakon<$,  to  my  great  regret ;  for 
I  should  not  soon  have  grown  weary  of  looking  out  upon 
the  lake  washing  the  grand  dark  hills  above  which  Mt. 
Fuji  raised  its  brilliant  cone  of  white  snow,  and  there  are 
many  nooks  and  hidden  places  among  the  mountains  cele- 
brated in  history,  in  poetry,  and  in  tairy  tales.     Down  the 
mountain-pass  we  sped,  each  step   revealing    Fome   new 
beauty  :  now  a  natural  rockery ;  now  some  old  gnarled  stem 
of  cryptomeria  or  Scotch  fir ;  now  a  thicket  of  name-colored 
maples.     It  was  getting  late ;  and  travellers,  whether  up- 
ward or  downwam  bound,  were  hurrying  to  reach  their 
resting-place.     Even  the  coolies,  heavily-weighted  beasts  of 
burden,  were  putting  on  an  extra  spurt,  the  tension  of  the 
muscles  in  their  marvellously-developed  legs  showing  what 
hard  work  they  were  doin^.    The  shadows  had  lengthened 
and  lengthened  until  tliey  nad  passed  away  altogether  (for 
we  were  now  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  range)  by  the  time 
we  reached  Hata,  our  half-way  house,  a  village  of  hostleries, 
at  the  doors  of  which  attractive  little  damsels,  attired  in 
their  smartest  garb,  were  standing  and  keeping  up  a  con- 
tinual shout  of  O  hairi  nasare  !  O  tomari  nw<are  ! —  "  Pray 
come  in !  pray  rest  here  1 "    Resisting  the  invitation  of  who 
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knows  how  manj  decoy-ducks,  I  entered  the  Hanjifij  or 
chief  inn  of  the  Tillage,  and  found  a  charming  apartment 
overlooking  a  garden,  the  fame  of  which  is  known  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  Japan.  This  little  garden, 
fashioned  around  a  real  waterfall,  which  was  tumbling  orer 
the  most  picturesque  rocks,  is  the  very  ideal  and  dream  of 
Japanese  norticulture,  and  would  be  a  fitting  model  upon 
which  some  native  Lord  Bacon  should,  write  an  essay. 
Nothing  more  trim  and  perfect  than  its  dwarfed  trees,  noth- 
ing more  rugged  than  its  rockwork,  nothing  fatter  and 
larger  and  brighter  than  its  goldfish.  Above  all,  a  natural 
waterfall,  dear  beyond  measure  to  the  Japanese  landscape- 
gardener.  The  honors  of  the  establishment  were  done  by 
O  Tak^  San,  *'  Miss  Bamboo,"  a  nymph  who  would  have 
been  a  little  gem  of  beauty  had  her  face  not  been  marred 
by  a  most  undeniable  squint.  There  was  no  compromising 
matters  by  calling  it  a  cast  in  the  eye.  There  it  was  —  a 
9c|uint,  and  nothing  but  a  squint.  Besides  this  defect, 
for  which  she  was  not  accountable,  there  was  another, 
which  might  have  been  avoided — she  was  eaten  up  with 
the  itch. 

This  bein^,  in  some  sense,  the  turning-point  of  our  jour- 
ney, I  ^ave  Shiraki  and  the  escort  a  feast,  which  they  had 
richlv  deserved,  for  every  man  of  them  in  his  own  capacity 
had  done  his  utmost  to  make  the  trip  go  off  well.  When  the 
shutters  were  closed,  and  the  wine-pup  going  round,  we 
were  startled  by  a  clatter  of  clo^  in  the  garden.  Shiraki 
and  the  escort  jumped  up  and  took  their  swords,  and  I 
made  ready  my  revolver.  Miss  Bamboo  and  another  girl 
putting  the  goldfish  to  bed  in  a  rock-covered  hole,  for  fear 
of  otters,  turned  out  to  be  the  innocent  cause  of  our  alarm. 
Laughing  at  our  fears,  we  made  merry  until  it  was  time  to 
go  to  bed. 

Oct.  14. — Mist  and  rain.  A  pretty  ducking  we  got  as  we 
walked  or  rather  slipped  down  to  Yumoto,  the  place  which, 
as  I  have  said  above,  gives  its  name  to  all  the  hot-springs 
of  the  Hakon^  mountains.  As  at  Miyanoshita,  the  chief 
trade  here  is  in  camphor-wood  boxes  and  marqueterie,  of 
which  I  bought  some  more  specimens,  and  having  found 
out  the  right  price  from  my  friends  at  the  former  place  I 
was  not  robbed.  Over  against  Yumoto  are  two  noteworthy 
hills.  Mounts  Ishigaki  and  Ishibashi,  *  the  former  the  site 
of  Taiko  Sama's  head-quarters  when  he  attacked  Odawara, 
the  latter  the  hiding-place  of  Yoritomo  when  he  was  flying 
from  his  enemies  before  he  rose  to  power.  Here  is  the 
story. 

In  the  year  1180,  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  the  eighth 
month,  Yoritomo  was  encamped  on  Sugi-yama,  "  the  Moun- 
tain of  Cryptomerias,"  and  one  of  the  captains  of  the  house 
of  Hei,  with  three  thousand  and  more  warriors  at  his  back, 
was  in  hot  pursuit  of  him.  Yoritomo,  knowing  that  he  was 
out-numbered,  and  that  there  was  no  hope  for  him  but  in 
flight,  went  and  hid  on  a  remote  mountain  peak,  leaving  two 
of  his  lieutenants  to  turn  aside  the  attention  of  the  enemy. 
When  the  immediate  danger  was  past,  Hojd  Tokimasa, 
Yoritomo^s  father-in-law  and  most  trusty  friend,  went  and 
scoured  the  mountains  far  and  wide,  and  a  tlast  found  him 
hiding  in  the  hollow  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree.  When  Yori- 
tomo saw  himself  in  the  midst  of  his  friends  he  was  over- 
joyed, but  San<$hira,  who  had  accompanied  Tokimasa, 
said :  '*  Truly  it  is  much  to  be  thankful  for  that  we  should 
all  have  reached  these  heights  safe  and  without  hurt 
Yet  if  we  remain  here  in  so  large  a  company,  it  will  be  a 
hard  matter  for  us  to  escape  detection.  Let  my  lord 
Yoritomo  remain  here  alone,  and  his  servant  Sanehira  will 
find  means  of  hiding  him." 

This  counsel  seemed  good  to  them  all,  so  they  agreed  to 
separate  and  went  in  difierent  directions,  Sanehira  alone 
remaining  with  his  chief.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  men  of 
the  house  of  Hei  were  hunting  over  hill  and  dale  seeking 
Yoritomo ;  but  one  of  their  captains,  who  by  some  means 
had  learned  Yoritomo's  hiding4>lace,  being  a  traitor  to  his 
own  party,  declared  that  he  had^  searched  Mt.  Ishibashi 
and  found  no  trace  of  a  human  being,  so  the  men  of  Hei 
spent  their  labor  in  searching  the  other  hills. 

One  day,  while  Yoritomo  was  lying  lost  among  the  rocks 

*  likigaki  slgnifiet  stone-feDce,  and  Jshibathi,  stone-bridge. 


of  Mt  Ishibashi,  he  took  fh>m  his  bosom  a  small  figure 
of  the  Buddhist  god  Kwannon,  and  stowcd  it  away  m  a 
secret  cave.  When  Sanehira  saw  this,  he  wondered,  and 
asked  what  was  the  reason  of  ihis  strange  act. 

**I  lay  aside  this  sacred  image,"  answered  YoritooM^ 
"  lest  my  head  should  fall  into  my  enemies'  hands  and  they 
should  see  the  figure ;  for  if  they  did,  they  would  lau^  at 
the  chief  of  the  house  of  Gen,  sapring  that  I  am  brave  oolj 
because  I  trust  in  my  patron  saint  When  I  was  a  bate 
three  years  old,  my  foster-mother  took  me  to  the  Temple  of 
Kwannon,  at  Kivomidzu,  near  Kiydto,  and  in  the  lofing- 
kindness  of  her  heart  she  prayed  that  I  might  prosper  ui 
the  world.  Fourteen  days  after  this  she  saw  a  marvellous 
dream,  and  she  gave  me  this  little  im^g^  o^  Kwannon  two 
inches  lonsr  in  commemoration  of  it  This  is  why  I  have 
treasured  it  ever  since." 

Soon  afler  this  the  others  returned,  bringing  with  them 
a  horse-load  of  provisions  which  they  had  received  from  the 
priest  of  Hakon^.  Poor  food  it  was  —  monk's  fare  — and 
they  laughed  as  they  set  it  before  their  lord ;  but  the  hun- 
gry man,  be  he  lord  or  peasant,  values  anj  food  aboTe 
riches. 

Those  were  the  days  of  Yoritomo*s  deadly  peril ;  how  he 
escaped  finom  the  toils  of  his  enemies  and  lived  to  be  the 
ruler  of  the  East,  all  these  things  are  written  in  nerer- 
dying  history. 

From  Yumoto  to  Odawara  is  but  a  short  distance,  and 
we  reached  our  inn  in  time  for  the  mid-day  meal.  Ihe 
rivers  were  so  swollen  that  they  could  no  longer  be  passed, 
so  we  had  to  wait,  chafing,  for  three  days  until  the  floods 
abated.  Our  route  back  to  Yeddo  was  along  the  CTcat 
highway,  past  the  places  which  I  have  already  described: 
so  of  this  expedition  there  is  nothing  left  to  say. 


THE  BAL  MASQUE  AT  MI-CAREME. 

A  REMmiSCENCK  OF  PARIS  IN  THE  8PRINO   OF   1870. 

I  AM  one  of  those  lucky  individuals  whom  chance  led  to 
Paris  in  the  spring  of  1870.  I  saw  her  then  in  the  acme 
of  her  glory.  Never  had  there  been  a  warmer  or  finer 
season.  Never  had  the  vivacity  of  the  most  vivacious  of 
citizens  reached  a  greater  height  Never  was  the  Caminl 
so  merrily  kept.  In  the  midst  of  plentjr,  surrounded  bj 
pure,  untainted  air,  not  a  thought  of  famine,  pestilence,  or 
the  enemy  without  the  gate,  disturbed  their  hilarity.  TTje 
only  use  of  the  paraded  troops  of  soldiery  was  for  reriewi 
on  the  (Ste  days  at  Longchamps,  or  for  the  execution  ot 
manoeuvres  to  the  music  of  inspiriting  tunes  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Tuileries.  All  was  tranquil,  and  though  the  excite- 
ment of  tlie  Plebiscite  seemed  at  one  time  likely  to  swell 
into  a  tumult,  yet  in  reality  it  did  nothing  more  than  add 
piquancy  to  the  daily  routine. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  dilate  on  the  contrast  presented 
to  me  as  I  walked  through  the  principal  boulevards  and 
Champs  Elysees  quite  recently,  but  merely  to  girc  a 
remin^cence  of  my  former  visit,  and  a  description  of  a 
national  orgie  which  is  not  likely  to  be  celebrated  with 
equal  magnificence  and  abandon  for  one  or  two  years  to 

come.  ,  , 

The  Mi-Car6me — or  the  day  on  ^hich  Lent  divides— 18» 
as  I  suppose  most  of  my  readers  ab^ady  know,  a  great 
festival  m  France,  a  sort  of  "  halt-way  house  "  of  enterUin- 
ment  on  that  six-weeks  pilgrimage  of  our  annual  life  on 
which  good  Catholics  are  supposed  to  fast 

Experience  has,  no  doubt,  proved  that  a  nation  of  « 
exuberant  a  temperament  as  the  French  is  unable  to  exist 
for  forty  consecutive  days  without  an  interval  in  which  it 


^„„„^.^„^„, — may  wst  up 

la  joie,"  without  a  visit  of  confession  to  its  priests.  The 
dissipation  at  Mi-Cardme  is  even  greater,  and  certainiT 
more  relished  by  the  votaries  of  pleasure,  than  the  Camival 
itself;  for  at  the  latter  the  people  join  in  the  festiviuei 
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with  the  delight  of  a  well-fed  gourmand  at  one  of  a  series  of 
rtcherche  dinners,  whilst  at  the  former  they  indulge  in  the 
revels  with  the  same  keen  appetite  with  which  a  gourmht 
would  relish  a  feast  at  the  TVois  Frferes  Proven^aux  after 
dining  for  three  weeks  at  a  Bouillon  for  fifty  centimes. 

I  had  the  good  luck,  as  I  have  said,  to  be  in  Paris  at 
this  season,  with  two  Mends  who,  my  juniors  by  three  or 
four  years,  and  fresh  from  college,  were  as  eager  to  be 
witnesses,  and  more  eager  still  to  be  partakers,  of  every 
prank  and  adventure  that  fortune  might  happen  to  throw 

m  our  way.    I  will  call  them  M and  N ,  and  beg 

to  introduce  myself  to  the  reader  by  the  name  of  the  un- 
known X 

We  were  first  apprised  that  Mi-CarSme  was  no  ordinary 
day  by  the  sound  ot  a  trumpet,  by  means  of  which  a  man 
in  a  balcony  —  opposite  to  the  room  where  we  were  break- 
fasting—  was  making  morning  hideous,  and  we  deputed 

N (the  youngest  of  our  party)  to  obtain  full  particulars 

of  the  events  of  the  day  at  the  "  Bureau."     This   task 

N was  by  no  means  reluctant  to  undertake;  for,  I 

must  tell  you  that  at  the  bureau  was  stationed  a  young  lady, 
youthftd  in  years  and  prepossessing  in  appearance,  who  — 
though  supposed  to  be  engaged  upon  an  immense  book  of 
figures,  which  was  laid  out  ostentatiously  before  her — was 
not  loath  to  snatch  a  few  moments  from  ner  calculations  to 

talk  with  either  M or  N ,  who  in  their  turn  were 

equally  pleased  to  <*air"  their  French  in  such  pleasant 
society. 

Masquerading  in  the  streets  during  the  day,  and  the  ball 
at  the  opera-house  at  night,  were  the  pith  of  N 's  re- 
port, and  after  dejeuner  —  (second  dejeuner  of  course)  —  or 
at  about  half-past  one,  we  sallied  forth  frt)m  our  hotel  to  see 
—  what  was  to  be  seen. 

We  passed  down  the  avenue  of  the  Champs  Elys^es, 
which  was  already  crowded.  All  Paris  was  out  of  doors, 
and,  with  eyes  turned  towards  the  street,  seemed  expectant 
of  some  great  sisht.  We  waited  with  the  multitude  for 
some  time,  but,  after  watching  a  rather  poor  procession  of 
people  dressed  up  in  grotesque  costumes,  we  made  for  the 

Boulevards,  where,  as  N had  been   instructed,  was 

the  grand  rendezvous.  At  about  every  fourth  house  on 
oar  way,  men  with  faces  purple,  and  eyes  watering  with 
their  exertion,  were  "  blowing  up  the  trumpet  in  the  new 

moon,"  as  M expressed  it      From  the  Madeleine  to 

the  Ch&tcau  d'Eau,  every  balcony  that  commanded  a  view 
of  the  street  was  thronged,  the  caf^s  crammed,  and  the  foot- 
paths choked  by  "the  many-headed,"  all  waiting  to 
see  the  fun.  The  Jim  appeared  to  us  exceedingly  small 
and  totally  inadequate  to  the  number  of  persons  assembled 
to  witness  it,  a  mere  repetition  of  wnat  we  had  seen 
already.  Occasionally,  carriages  containing  some  young 
people  in  tights,  and  men  in  masked  costume,  and,  now  and 
then,  a  car,  on  which  deities  were  personified,  —  Bacchus 
with  a  painted  face,  and  Venus  with  some  children  (carry- 
ing silver-paper  bows  'and  arrows)  for  Cupids,  bein^  the 
&vorites,  —  drove  slowly  past,  and  then  a  crush  would  be 
made  on  all  sides  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  them,  and  a 
murmur  of  applause  would  run  through  the  crowd.  But  a 
imall  amount  of  sight-seeing  goes  a  long  way  in  Paris,  as 
any  one  who  has  noticed  the  immense  concourse  which  a 
Punch  and  Judv  show  will  draw  together,  will  admit. 

At  five  o'clock,  finding  that  the  gayety  of  the  scene  did  not 
compeusate  for  the  annoyance  of  the  crowd,  we  took  a  cab 
Mid  returned  with  the  string  of  carriages,  at  funeral  pace, 
to  our  hotel.    We  there  found  our  firiend  still  busily  em- 

&ed  in  "  blowing  up  the  trumpet  in  the  new  moon."  He 
not  changed  his  position  in  the  balcony,  and  the  tune 
—  a  sort  of  combination  of  a  bugle-call  and  the  ending  bar 
of  a  Gregorian  chant  —  had  not  varied.  I  have  not  much 
knowledge  of  wind  instruments,  but  if  the  exertion  of 
blowing  bears  any  sort  of  proportion  to  the  effect  produced, 
his  exhaustion  by  this  time  must  have  been  tremendous. 
1  suppose  it  does  not,  for  he  was  quite  at  his  ease,  and  ap- 
peared to  have  only  just  got  his  second  wind. 

But  that  I  may  not  weary  the  reader  with  uninteresting 
Qctails,  let  me  at  once  proceed  to  the  grand  business  of  the 
oiy— the  Bal   Masque.    M asserted    his    right   of 


turn  to  make  a  visit  of  inquiry  to  the  bureau,  and  was  in- 
formed by  the  agreeable  voung  lady  that  to-night  the  whole 
of  Paris  would  be  dancing  somewhere;  that  there  were 
private  ordinary  balls,  as  distinguished  from  bals  masques ; 
private  bals  masques,  and  public  bala  masques  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  aristocracy,  the  middle  classes,  &c., 
&c.,  whilst  the  lower  orders  would  disport  themselves  at 
such  places  as  Tivoli  —  Wauxhall,  or  gardens  which  corre- 
spond to  our  Cremorne.  She  further  told  him  that  cards 
for  a  private  ball  had  been  left  for  us  by  our  neighbors  at 

the  table  d*ho'e,     M ,  however,  replied  that  we  had 

set  our  heart  on  the  grand  public  ball  at  the  opera-house. 
The  youncr  lady  highly  applauded  our  decision,  said  we 
should  find  it  the  greatest  fun  in  the  world,  and  declared 
she  would  give  her  eyes  to  go  too. 

My  friends  were  nothing  loath  to  acquiesce  in  my  sugges- 
tion that  we  should  consider  ourselves  for  the  nonce  good 
Catholics  who  had  fasted  for  three  weeks,  and  secondea  my 
vote  that  we  should  make  up  for  our  abstinence  by  dining 
together  in  a  recherche  manner  at  the  Palais  Royal. 

I  am  bound  to  say  none  of  us  spared  the  champagne, 
and  whether  it  was  finom  the  exhilarating  effects  of  the  wine, 
or  the  prospect  of  so  novel  a  treat,  at  any  rate,  we  started 
off  to  the  opera  at  midnight  in  the  highest  spirits.  We 
paid  ten  francs  each  for  an  entrance  (a  lady's  ticket  is 
twelve  francs,  and  she  is  not  admitted  unless  in  domino) ;  a 
gentleman  may  either  go  in  evening  dress,  unmasked,  or  in 
costume. 

On  entering  the  door  which  leads,  by  means  of  some 
steps,  to  the  parterre  of  the  theatre,  a  spectacle  was  pre- 
sented to  us  which  is  hardly  to  be  described.  The  pit  was 
boarded  over  so  as  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  stage  (a  strat- 
agem, by  the  bye,  which  is  said  to  have  first  occurred  to  a 
C^melite  friar  —  was  he  in  the  habit  of  attending  this 
pandemonium  in  mask,  I  wonder?  Frcm  what  I  saw,  I 
should  hardly  judge  it  to  be  a  suitable  place  for  a  dignitary 
of  the  church,  and  cannot  but  regard  the  fact  of  his  apply- 
ing his  inorenuity  to  such  a  purpose,  as  an  indication  that 
the  thoughts  of  the  holy  man  were  sometimes  riveted  with 
too  great  an  intensity  on  things  mundane).  We  stood  for 
some  seconds  stunned,  as  it  were,  by  the  sudden  change 
frt>m  the  darkness  to  a  blaze  of  light,  by  the  crash  of  the 
music  after  the  comparative  quiet  outside,  by  the  brilliancy 
of  the  scene,  and  the  grotesque  appearance  of  the  actors. 
Below,  where  the  dancers  were,  a  variegated  mass,  contain- 
ing every  tint  of  the  rainbow,  was  whirling  in  and  out  and 
round  and  round  like  the  evei>changing  pictures  of  a  kalei- 
doscope without  their  symmetry.  Comic  figures  dancing 
fantastic  pas  seuls  by  themselves ;  nymphs  in  short  dresses 
and  tights,  bare  as  to  their  arms,  and  just  a  trifie  more 
ddcoUeA^es  than  would  perhaps  come  up  to  our  English  idea 
of  what  is  becoming ;  droll  military  men  with  gilt  helmets 
and  exaggerated  plumes ;  boatmen  in  picturesque  jerseys ; 
young  men  dressed  up  as  ancient  satyrs ;  Neptunes  dancing 
with  mermaids ;  gods  with  goddesses ;  bottle-noses  and 
funny  masks  everywhere.  In  one  quadrille  party  I  noticed 
personations  of  Bacchus,  a  chimney-sweep,  a  ghost,  and  a 
oaboon.  It  is  '*  the  thing  "  for  every  mask  on  making  its 
entree  to  address  a  few  words  or  gestures  of  greeting  to  the 
company,  who,  if  his  *' get-up  pleases  them,  return  his 
salutation  with  applause. 

What  struck  us  even  more  than  the  masks  of  the  dancera 
was  the  dancing.  No  meaningless  *'  walking  through  "  the 
quadrilles  for  them,  thank  you  I  They  moved  with  deli- 
rious joy  to  every  single  quaver  of  the  music.  It  seemed 
impossible  for  them  to  keep  still.  The  girls,  with  their  arms 
above  their  heads,  swayed  and  bent  their  lithe  bodies  with 
the  motions  of  their  ^*  twinkling  feet,"  their  lips  smiling 
with  delight,  and  their  eves  sparkling  through  tneir  black 
dominos.  Tike  animated  diamonds,  upon  their  happy  partners, 
who,  withjumps  and  original  capers,  were  equal  to  the  oc- 
casion. Ine  tnud  of  the  feet  in  concert  at  the  occasional 
clashes  of  the  band,  and  the  little  laughs  of  pleasure  as  the 
partners  caught  each  other  for  the  gallop  round,  gave  one 
some  idea  of  the  earnestness  of  their  joy.  I  had  never  be- 
fore seen  such  universal  good  temper  and  high  spirits  in  so 
large  an  assembly.    Our  own  spirits  caught  the  infection, 
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and,  I  confess,  an  irrttsistible  desire  came  over  me  to  join 
in  the  dance  myself.  I  felt  competent  to  kick  up  my  heels 
with  the  yivacit^r  of  the  best  of  Uiem,  and  was  only  de- 
terred by  observing  that  no  one  in  evening  dress  was  amongst 
the  dancers.  Imagining,  therefore,  that  it  was  contrary  to 
etiquette  for  the  unmasked  to  do  any  thing  but  look  on,  I 
restrained  my  saltatory  desires,  and  resolved  to  say  nothing 

about  them  to  M or  N ,  who,  I  feared,  would  not 

be  withheld  by  any  such  considerations. 

Curiously  enough,  however,  the  same  eagerness  to  be 

joining  in  the    fun   had   possessed  M and    N , 

without  any  suggestion  on  my  part.  After  the  next  dance 
I  saw  them  wnisperincr  to  each  o 


other,  and  then  M- 


declared,  aloud,  he  couid  stand  this  inactivity  no  longer  — 

that  he  and  N were  going  out  to  get  masks  —  would 

I  come,  too.  "  No,"  I  replied  somewhat  hypocritically,  "  I 
do  not  care  to  make  a  fool  of  myself,  but  I  have  no  objec- 
tions to  watching  you  two  do  so,  and  will  help  you  to  choose 
a  costume." 

We  asked  a  doorkeeper  where  we  could  obtain  dresses ; 
to  which  question  he  replied,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  *'  that 
it  was  somewhat  late  in  the  day  to  oe  thinking  of  our  cos- 
tume —  that  the  shops  had  been  all  shut  some  nours ;"  —  as 
an  afler-thought,  he  added,  *'  that  a  friend  of  his,  who  dealt 
.in  such  things,  would  probably  wait  upon  us  if  we  rang  him 
up  at  a  private  door." 

We  took  the  address,  tipped  him,  and  went  our  way. 
The  mask-dealer  was  in ;  but,  alas  I  such  had  been  the  de- 
mand for  dresses  that  he  had  but  one  left  —  that  of  a  drap- 
on !  I  looked  at  the  dress,  and  then  at  my  friends.  Would 
either  of  them  have  the  courage  to  take  upon  him  such  a 
disguise  ?  I  asked  the  man  how  he  came  to  make  such  a 
thing  ?  —  whether  the  wearer  would  not  be  calculated  to 
strike  terror,  rather  than  love,  in  the  heart  of  his  partner  ? 
—  whether  he  would  be  admitted  at  all  amongst  a  bevy  of 
fair  damsels ;  or,  if  he  were,  whether  he  would  not  run  the 
risk  of  some  French  St.  George's  coming  and  punching  his 
head,  in  a  fit  of  gallantry  ? 

**  No,"  the  man  said,  nothing  of  the  kind  was  to  be  anti- 
cipated. A  hal  masque  '<  was  a  sort  of  happy  family,  where 
Greeks  and  Trojans  mi^ht  meet  without  bloodshed  —  where 
sheep  might  wander  wiUi  impunity  amongst  wolves — where 
fair  and  tempting  damsels  did  not  fear  the  dragon." 

He  then  held  the  dress  up  temptingly,  and  drew  our  at- 
tention to  the  manner  in  which  the  scales  of  the  beast 
(formed  of  pieces  of  tinsel-paper)  glittered  in  the  gas-light. 
He  assured  us,  on  his  honor,  that  the  only  reason  it  had  not 
been  sold  already  was  that  die  tail  was  a  little  inconvenient 
for  dancing,  but  that  we  should  find  it  a  becoming  dress, 
and  uncommonly  taking  with  the  jolies  petiles. 

My  friends,  on  hearing  this,  declared  they  had  no  objec- 
tion to  it  at  all,  and  immediately  tossed  up  a  sou  to  decide 

who  sliould  be  the  happy  dri^on.    The  lot  fell  to  M , 

who  speedily  donned  it. 

"  Tne  dress  is  not  complete  without  this  head-piece  of 
horns,  and  a  mask,"  said  tne  man ;  *^  but  I  do  not  recom- 
mend the  mask  —  you  will  find  it  hot  and  troublesome.  I 
will  paint  your  face,  instead :  it  will  be  equally  effective ; 
the  color  is  easily  removed  by  a  little  soap  and  water." 

This  was  soon  accomplished,  and  was  so  effective  as  to 
terrify  me.    Indeed,  I  was  not  sorry  that  I  was  not  alone 

with  M in  the  cab  that  drove  us  back,  for  the  way 

was  dark,  and  the  occasional  gleam  of  a  gas-lamp  revealed 
a  visage  and  appearance  that  I  have  always  associated  with 
that  of  the  foul  fiend  himself.  Fortunately,  M pos- 
sesses none  of  that  self-consciousness  which  would  have 
spoiled  my  pleasure  under  the  same  circumstances.  His 
entree  into  tne  arena  of  masks  was  hailed  with  approval ; 
and  in  a  few  minutes  —  having  secured  a  prettily-dressed 
Swiss  milkmaid  for  his  partner  —  he  was  dancing  as  ener- 
getically as  any  one  in  the  room. 

N ,  though  balked  of  his  costume,  was  not  disposed 

to  remain  a  mere  spectator.  He  proposed  a  visit  to  the 
foyer  where,  as  he  had  been  given  to  understand,  all  the 
quiet  flirting  was  carried  on.  I  assented,  and  we  entered  a 
large  hall  wnose  appearance,  were  it  not  for  the  smiles,  the 
animated  chattering,  and  the  occasional  peals  of  mirth, 


would  have  been  very  lugubrious.  With  %  few  exceptions 
every  one  was  in  black.  The  gentlemen  in  plain  evening 
clothes,  the  ladies  in  black  dresses,  hoods,  and  dominoft. 
The  latter  is  a  most  effective  mask,  and  by  no  means  a 
becoming  one  —  it  would  spoil  the  most  besuitiful  eyes  in 
the  world.  The  ladies  in  the  foyer  are  strictly  ineo^to, 
and  known  only  to  their  firiends  by  a  small  shrea  of  C(3ored 
ribbon  or  silk  m  their  dress.  They  are  mostly  ladies  who 
have  come,  escorted  by  gentlemen,  to  see  the  fun,  or  to 
mingle  in  it  themselves.  The  spirit  of  intrigue  pervade 
the  whole  of  this  chamber,  and  laughter-loving  Aphrodite 
reigns  supreme.  Badinage  of  all  sorts  passes  continually 
between  men  and  masks,  and  masonic  signs  of  an  amatory 
nature  are  shot  firom  eye  to  eye. 
I  was  intent  on  making  these  observations,  when,  taming 

round  to  speak  to  N ,  I  found  he  was  no  longer  by  my 

side.  I  walked  back  a  few  steps,  and  discovered  him  at- 
ting  on  a  fatUueil,  talking,  as  glibly  as  his  broken  Frendi 
permitted  him,  with  a  Sdy,  who,  contrary  to  the  seno^ 
rule,  was  dressed  entirely  in  white :  her  dress  was  of  white 
satin,  her  shoes,  her  silx  hood,  and  her  mask.  "  La  T^ii- 
table  Dame  Blanche  I "  *  as  a  young  Frenchman  at  my  ade 
remarked.  A  sweetly-smiling  lip,  a  dimpled  chin,  flashing 
teeth,  and  a  graceful  figure,  were  sufiicient  to  show  that  she 
was  a  very  lovely  woman,  and  I  was  able  to  gather  from 
the  murmurs  around  me  that  my  friend  was  considered  a 
happy  man.  I  do  not  know  how  N introduced  him- 
self; perhaps  the  acquaintance  originated  by  the  mafionic 
si^ns  spoken  of  above ;  at  any  rate  he  was  now  on  the  best 
of  terms  with  her.  The  lady  had  only  just  come,  and  soos 
a  little  bevy  was  collected  round  them.  '*  Have  you  seen 
'  La  Dame  Blanche '  ?  No !  Let  us  come  then,  and  see 
her,"  was  what  I  heard  on  all  sides. 

I  began  to  feel  a  little  lonely  on.theyau/«tit7  all  to  niTself 
Perhaps,  in  my  heart  of  hearts,  I  was  sorry  that  I  ha<i  no( 

a  dragon's  costume,  like  M 's,  or  a  "  white  lady  **  to 

talk  to,  like  N .    I  do  not  think  it  was  jealousy,  bat 

I  now  began  to  consider  that  all  this  was  not  ri^ht.  Mt 
firiends  were  three  years  younger  than  I,  firesh  £nom  ^ 
cloisters  of  Oxford,  and  mexperienced  in  matters  of  the 
world.  Was  it  not  my  duty  to  expostulate  with  tliem  oa 
the  troubles  into  which  these  intrigues  mi^ht  lead   them  ? 

Below,  in  the  parterre,  was  M ,  "  kicking  up   behind 

and  before,"  like  the  "  old  Joe  "  of  nigger  celebrity ;  above, 

in  the  foyer^  was  N ,  making  love  to  a  mysterious 

white  lady. 

I  looked  towards  the  seat  where  the  latter  were  sitting. 
Why,  great  heavens !  Three  French  gentlemen  approa^ 
and  address  her.  Perhaps  her  husband  and  two  brothers ! 
.  .  .  She  hides  her  face  with  her  fan.  .  .  .  She  is 
blushing  at  detection.  .    .    .  How  will    it    end?  .     .    . 

What  will  poor  N do  ?  .    .    .  With  the  utmost  so/kg- 

froid  he  is  putting  the  three  men  aside,  and  whispering  in 
his  partners  ear.  What  madness.  He  has  been  taking 
champagne,  unknown  to  me  I  .  .  .  The  thing  wiU  end  in 
a  duel!  .    .    .  No  I — the  Frenchmen  laugh.  .     .     •  One 

of  them  kneels  to  her.  •    .    .  N kneels  too.  .     .    . 

Why,  they  are  making  a  public  declaration  of  love  to  her, 
one  against  the  otherl  ...  I  can  hear  N 's  passion- 
ate appeal,  half  in  English,  half  in  French.  .  .  .  Hie 
Parisian  is  defeated  I  .  •  .  **  La  Dame  Blanche  '*  gives 
N her  hand.  ...  He  kisses  iti  .  .  .  Tlie  peo- 
ple round  applaud.  .  .  .  He  leads  her  off  in  triumph  to 
supper. 

"  Thank  heaven  we  are  quite  unknown  here ! "  I  ejacu- 
lated fervently,  as  I  wiped  my  forehead  and  heaved  a  rigfa 
of  relief  at  the  narrow  escape  I  ima^ned  I  had  had,  of 
becoming  a  second  in  a  disagreeable  affair. 

"  Bon  soir.  Monsieur  X ,"  exclaimed  a  voice  at  my 

side. 

I  started,  as  though  I  had  been  shot.  A  lady  in  black, 
and  very  closely  masked,  was  sitting  by  me,  and  seemed 
preparing  for  a  tete-h-tete, 

<*  Bon  soir,  madame  I  "  I  replied ;  and  then  a  conrersa- 

*  "  La  Dame  Blanche  "  is  the  name  of  a  popular  operetta  that  was 
being  perlbrmed  at  that  time  at  the  Op^ra  Comiqae. 
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tion  took  place  in  French,  of  which  the  following  is  a  pretty 
accurate  translation :  — 

''Yoa  are  envyincr  your  lucky  friend  with  the  'Dame 
Blanche,*  —  is  not  tHis  r  "  she  asked. 

"  No,**  I  replied.  "  But  how  did  you  know  he  was  my 
firiend  ?  Have  you  seen  him  with  me  ?  or  have  I  had  the 
honor  of  meeting  you  before  any  where  ?  " 

"^  I  have  seen  him  with  you,  but  I  knew  before.  You 
must  know  I  am  a  sorciere,  and  know  every  thing  1 " 

"  In  verity  ?     Then  can  you  tell  fortunes  ?  " 

"  Certainly.     Shall  I  tell  yours  ?  " 

"  I  should  like  to  have  faith  in  you  first.  Can  you  tell 
things  that  are  —  that  have  happened  already,  for  in- 
stance ?  " 

"  In  some  cases." 

"  Then  tell  me  a  little  about  myself." 

"  Give  me  your  hand."  She  took  it  in  hers,  which  were 
small  and  as  white  as  milk.  (I  began  to  feel  less  lonely 
than  when  I  was  watching  N J) 

"You  are  twenty-four  years  old,  par  exemple.  Your 
birthday  was  the  day  before  yesterday." 

"  True,"  I  said,  in  amazement ;  "  quite  true." 

"  You  are  not  engaged." 

"No." 

"  Yon  live  at  Seaborough." 

«  Yes." 

"Your  sister  lives  there.  Yon  are  extremely  fond  of 
your  sister." 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  in  still  greater  amazement  I  happen 
to  be  far  fonder  of  my  sister  than  is  usual.  We  are  twms, 
which  perhaps  accounts  for  it.  I  am  not,  I  need  hardly 
saj,  a  oeliever  in  necromancy ;  and  the  mention  of  this 
particular  circumstance  by  one  whom  I  had  never,  to  my 
knowledge,  seen  before,  puzzled  me  extremely. 

"  How  long  have  I  been  in  Paris  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  A  fortnight." 

"  Where  am  I  staying  ?  " 

"  At  the  Hotel  de  C ,  near  the  Arc  de  Triomphe." 

"  Tell  me  the  number  of  my  room,  and  I  will  beueve  in 
you.  .  .  ." 

"That  finds  itself  more  difficult,"  she  said,  smiling.  "Let 
me  look  into  your  eyes." 

She  looked  into  my  eyes.  I  felt  uncommonly  like  Uncle 
Toby  when  the  Widow  Wadman  did  the  same  thing  to  him. 
She  Ptill  held  my  hand  in  hers. 

"  Thirty-ei^ht  1 "  she  cried,  after  a  pause. 

"You  are  indeed  a  sorceress,"  I  replied.  "  Now  for  my 
fortune." 

"  I  can  only  give  you  the  general  circumstances.  The 
particulars  keep  themselves  secret.  You  are  rich,  and  will 
DC  richer.  You  will  marry  one  who  has  not  much  money, 
but  it  will  be  a  very  happy  marriage." 

"Thank  you,"  I  replied;  "that  is  quite  enough.  Do 
not  spoil  it  by  any  prowiecy  of  evil." 

"  There  b  my  fhena,  who  is  coming  to  take  me  to  sup- 
per," she  said.     "^  You  will  come  too ;  is  not  this  ?  " 

I  accepted  the  invitation  with  pleasure.  The  friend  was 
*  merry,  jovial  fellow ;  and  I  have  never  enjoyed  a  supper 
more. 

^*It  is  only  fair  you  should  take  off  vour  mask  at  supper," 
I  said  to  the  m  vsterious  lady.  "  All  the  world  does  that. 
Asides,  it  is  evident  that  you  know  me ;  and  I  am  most 
<^ou8, 1  confess,  to  know  who  you  are." 

^  I  would  not  take  it  off  on  any  account,"  she  answered. 

**  Nor  tell  me  who  you  are  ?  " 

**  Nor  tell  you  who  I  am." 

"Then  I  must  rest  content,"  I  replied ;  and  her  chaperone 
began  to  talk  about  the  "  Dame  Blanche,"  whom  it  seemed 
no  one  could  identify. 

It  was  about  four  o'clock  when  we  returned  to  the  ball- 

"  Let  us  see  how  your  firiend  monsieur  the  dragon  carries 
™^"  said  the  lady. 

n  k  ^'  you  know  every  thing ! "  I  cried. 
t)>  k-  ^  uesides  ourselves  had  taken  supper.    We  found 
we  hilarity  amongst  the  dancers  extreme.    Tlie  "  Cancan  " 
*w  wging  fiiriously.     Those  who  had  pretty  faces  had 


discarded  their  dominos  altogether.    Weary  nymphs  re- 
clined on  the  benches  and  against  the  wall. 

But  where  was  M V    It  was  some  time  before  I 

could  find  him ;  and  when  I  did,  alas  I 

"  How  wert  thou  fallen,  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning !  " 

In  the  first  place,  he  had  found  his  tail  so  great  a  burden 
that,  at  the  suggestion  (as  I  afterwards  heard)  of  the  com- 
pany, he  had  cut  it  short,  and  now  presented  a  similar 
appearance  to  that  of  a  dog  or  cat  who  has  been  cau<:^ht  in 
a  trap.  In  the  second  place,  his  scales  of  tinsel-paper  had 
almost  all  come  off,  and  he  now  looked  as  unhealthy  and 
demoralized  a  dragon  as  one  would  wish  to  see.  In  the 
third  place,  the  perspiration  on  his  face  had  smeared  the 
paint  into  a  conftised  red  and  yellow  tint  very  ghastly  to 
look  upon. 

We  were  bemoaning  the  draggled  condition  of  tliis  once 

debonnaire  monster  when  we  were  saluted  by  N ,  who 

asked  us  in  a  piteous  tone  if  we  had  seen  *'La  Dame 
Blanche."  It  seems  she  had  left  him  like  a  flash  of  H^htn 
ning,  and  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  From  the  dazed  look 
of  my  friend's  face  I  rather  think  he  suspected  something 
supernatural  with  regard  to  the  mysterious  lady  and  her 
more  mysterious  disappearance. 
My  companion  ana  her  friend  now  bade  me  good-night, 

and  as  the  ball  closed  at  five,  we  summoned  M ,  who 

was  nearly  dead  with  fatigue,  and  returned  to  our  hotel. 
•        ••••••         •         • 

I  did  not  get  up  the  next  morning  (or,  rather,  the  same 
morning)  till  twelve  o'clock.  I  called  on  my  way  to  break- 
fast at  the  bureau  to  ask  if  there  were  any  letters  for  me. 
The  youn^  lady  was  not  at  her  post,  but  as  I  knew  that  she 
kept  the  letters  concealed  beneath  her  book  of  fi(;ures,  I 
ventured  to  lift  the  ponderous  volume.  I  found  there  — 
not  a  letter  —  but  a  domino  \  ,  ,  ,  the  domino  of  the  netite 
sorciere  who  had  told  my  fortune  a  few  hours  ago  I  I  knew 
it  at  once  by  a  tear  on  one  side. 

As  I  was  standing  with  the  mask  in  my  hand,  its  owner 
entered.  She  looked  first  at  the  domino,  and  Uien  at  me, 
and  started  —  and  then  blushed. 

I  felt  a  guilty  thing.  "I  hope  you  will  not  think  me 
very  inquisitive,"  I  faltered.  "  I  found  this  quite  by  acci- 
dent.    I  was  looking  for  a  letter."  ... 

"  How  careless  of  me  to  leave  it  about,"  she  replied, 
stamping  her  foot.     "  However,  you  have  found  me  out." 
"  Yes.     How  stupid  of  me  not  to  have  guessed  before." 
"  Not  stupid  at  all.    You  have  never  come  here  to  talk 
to  me.    Your  friends  would  have  known  mv  voice  directly." 
She  said  this  rather  reproachfully,  I  thought. 

"  But  Monsieur  N was  with  us  at  the  last." 

**  I  did  not  speak  after  he  came,  and  left  almost  directly 
afterwards." 
"  Do  vou  wish  me  to  keep  it  a  secret  ?  " 
"Ah I  n'importe"  she  said,  smiling,  and  with  a  coquet- 
tish shrug  of  the  shoulders ;  "  I  am  not  ashamed  of  it.  My 
brother  knew  I  wished  to  go,  and  came  in  the  evening  and 
brought  me  a  domino,  and  took  me  under  his  protection. 
It  was  capital  ftm,  was  it  not  ?  " 

"  I  enjoyed  it  immensely.  But  how  came  vou  to  know 
so  much  about  me?  —  that  it  was  my  birthday  the  day 
before  yesterday,  for  instance  ?  " 

"  Because  you  gave  your  friends  champagne  at  dinner, 
and  they  wished  you  *  Many  happy  returns  of  the  day.* " 
"  What  made  you  think  1  was  very  fond  of  mjr  sister  ?  " 
"Because  your  letter  yesterday  to  her  required  double 
postage.  You  must  be  very  fond  of  your  sister  to  write 
such  a  long  letter  to  her  in  Paris,  where  there  is  so  much 
to  do."  . 

"  You  are  very  clever  indeed,"  I  replied.  "  But  I  fear 
the  fortune  you  were  kind  enough  to  foretell  for  me  will 
not  come  true.    I  am  not  rich,  as  you  said." 

"The  wish  was  father  to  the  thought,  monsieur,"  she 
replied,  making  me  a  courtesy. 

She  made  it  so  prettily  that  I  took  her  hand.  "  May  I 
tell  you  your  fortune  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Merci  bien  1  mais  non  1 "  she  cried,  drawing  her  hand 
away.    "We  are  no  longer  at  the  bal  masque.     AUonsI 
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Do  you  not  see  that  Mi-Cardme  is  over  and  it  is  Lent 
again  ?  " 

Mademoiselle  was  right:  we  had  had  our  fun,  and  it 
was  time  to  put  by  the  toys.  Here,  too,  is  the  postman, 
with  a  letter  telling  me  I  must  be  back  to  my  work  in 
England  earlier  than  I  expected.  Well,  we  have  had  a 
pleasant  trip>,  and  our  worK  will  be  all  the  better  for  it. 

M ^  who  is  to  be  a  surgeon,  will  walk  his  hospital  with 

more  energetic  strides  for  having  danced  as  a  dragon : 

N ,  who  is  goin^  to  the  bar,  will  read  his  Blackstone 

with  a  clearer  head  for  his  escapade  with  *'La  Dame 
Blanche : "  Mademoiselle  is  already  adding  up  her  rows  of 
figures  with  renewed  vigor  after  her  froUc;  and  I  hope 
my  work  will  not  prove  worse  for  a  harmless  flirtation  with 
an  unknown  dommo. 


THE  CALVARY  OF  ST.  SEBASTUN. 

BY  THB  AUTHOR  OP  "PATTY.'* 

L 

There  is  on  the  coast  of  Normandy  the  very  charming 
fishing-village  of  Cabrin.  There  are  many  fishing-villages 
dotted  alons:  the  coast  between  Honfleur  and  die  mouth  of 
the  River  Vire ;  but  some  of  these  have  grown  into  fashion, 
and  others  are  too  squalid  to  be  called  charming.  Cabrin 
is  already  beginning  to  lose  some  of  its  charms.  Parisians 
have  discovered  that  the  bathing  is  even  better  here  than  at 
Trouville ;  and  in  the  autumn  months,  instead  of  the  pretty 
fisher-girls  in  their  quaint  striped  petticoats,  now  high-heeled 
dames,  with  parasols  and  many-colored  costumes,  walk  up 
and  down  the  Plage,  or  sit  under  a  pink-and-white  awning, 
knittins  and  flirtinc^  in  the  shade. 

But  much  of  Cabrin  keeps  its  old  charm  —  that  special 
charm  of  freshness  which  much  contact  with  the  outer  world 
is  sure  to  destroy,  both  in  persons  and  places.  How  strange 
it  b  that  we  take  such  pains  to  destroy  all  we  value  I  In 
this  age  the  old  recipe  of  "  a  little  wholesome  neglect"  seems 
foi^otten. 

Madame  Robin's  cottage  may  have  been  standing  since 
the  days  of  Duke  William.  It  has  two  storys,  and  a  shin- 
gled roof  which  time  and  weather  have  bufieted  up  and 
down,  almost  into  the  line  of  beauty ;  in  its  hollows  it  shows 
brilliant  color  —  yellow  stonecrops  and  huge  green  house- 
leeks.  Here  and  there  vine-branches  strain  up  to  the  eaves 
and  reach  them.  Madame  Robin  has  had  these  trained 
round  the  upper  windows ;  for  she  does  not  allow  so  much 
as  a  leaf  to  display  itself  on  the  bare  brown  stems  that 
make  a  map  of  the  whitewashed  walls  below.  Outdoor 
grapes  are  of  no  market  value  compared  with  the  golden, 
downy-cheeked  apricots,  and  the  wealth  of  tawny,  green, 
and  crimson  plums  that  lie  basking  there.  It  is  not  a  mere 
straight  wall,  either;  the  parlor,  with  a  bedroom  atop, 
comes  forward  boldly  from  the  middle  of  tibe  house,  and  so 
leaves  a  snug  corner  on  each  side.  The  fragrance  of  the 
mignonette  comes  from  these  comers,  and  overpowers  the 
orange  &tar-iike  marigolds  behind ;  and  the  wall  below 
the  af  ricots  is  covered  with  jasmine,  like  silver  among  the 
dark-green  leaves.  There  is  an  entrance  to  the  cottage  on 
the  left  of  this  projecting  bit  —  a  doorway  with  osiers  arched 
over  it  to  form  a  porch.  The  lovely  leaves  and  tendrils  of 
ao  immense  gourd  lie  lazily  over  thir,  —  so  lazily  that  it  seems 
as  if  they  are  basking  in  the  sunshine,  —  while  from  under 
the  leaves  the  turban-Uke  fruit  peeps  out. 

Madame  Robin  sits  in  a  high-backed  wicker  chair  just 
outside  this  porch.  She  never  sits  beneath  the  gourd  when 
the  turbans  have  grown  any  size,  though  her  factotum,  So- 

Shie  Migneaud,  ridicules  her,  and  says  that  even  if  a  gourd 
id  iaXX  on  her  head  her  skull  would  prove  the  tougher  of 
the  two. 

**  Sophie  is  almost  always  right,"  says  Madame  Robin ; 
^  but  1  can't  trust  my  head  to  an  almost :  she  may  be  wrong 
for  once ;  so  I  sit  outside. " 

She  sits  outside  now,  her  carpet  shoes  planted  firmly  on 


the  slate-colored  path,  shredding  lettuces  into  the  vire 
basket  on  her  knees.  She  is  hot,  for  the  sun  diines  foil  os 
her  round,  fat,  red  face,  until  he  leaves  his  reflection  tlier& 
Presently  she  leaves  off  shredding,  pushes  a  cap-string  ofrer 
each  shoulder,  and  says,  '<  Pouf  I  " 

"Aha ! "  Such  a  snrill  piping  voice,  that,  though  she  if 
used  to  it,  fat  Madame  Robin  gives  a  start  that  overtoni 
the  wire  basket  and  scatters  the  green  shreddings  around. 
"  Did  I  not  tell  thee  it  would  be  too  much  in  the  sun  to  nt 
there,  my  friend  ?  The  salad  and  thou  will  be  baked  togeth- 
er.   Aliens  done !  what  art  thou  about  ?  " 

Almost  with  the  last  words  there  comes  suddenly  round 
the  comer  of  the  cottage  a  tiny  old  woman,  with  a  face  like 
that  of  a  brown  monkey ;  the  small,  black,  restless  eyes  aad 
skinny,  claw-like  hands  are  in  a  perpetual  quiver  of  molioD; 
a  dark-brown  gown  fits  her  closely,  and  a  brown  game  cap 
comes  forward  so  as  almost  to  touch  the  black  vdvet  baaa 
across  her  wrinkled  brown  forehead.  She  pcnnts  to  tha 
scattered  lettuce-leaves  and  laughs. 
Madame  Robin  looks  uneasy. 

**Pick  up  the  salad,  Sophie.  Thou  knowest  that  I  rii 
here  to  wait  for  the  child.     She  may  come  any  minnta." 

Madame  Migneaud  puts  her  head  on  one  side  and  smiki 
—  at  least  the  wrinkles  round  her  mouth  deepen,  and  her 
small,  black,  restless  beads  of  eyes  wink  repeatedly.  Her 
old  fiHiend  and  patroness  is  a  perpetual  amusement  to  Sophia 
Migneaud.  'Ut  is  natural  tnat  she  should  this  day  trjr  to 
appear  dignified  and  wise,"  says  her  sarcastic  companioe, 
^*  when  she  is  going  to  commit  so  great  a  folly.  Why  need 
she  take  Louise  home  to  live  with  her?  The  girl  was  dii- 
inherited  because  of  the  disobedience  of  her  parents,  hii 
always  a  mistake  to  upset  plans.  Mv  Emile  would  make  a 
much  better  heir  to  Madame  Robin  than  her  granddaoghter 
will ;  or,  as  I  said  a  month  ago,  let  Louise  be  at  once  pnaar 
ised  to  Emile,  and  then  the  idfair  is  arranged.'* 

All  this  to  herself,  as  she  picks  up  the  sidad  with  her  nim- 
ble claws  of  hands.  Her  quick  ears  hear  the  wheels  of  tha 
diligence  before  the  sound  reaches  Madame  Robin.  Bof^ 
Migneaud  has  resolved  not  to  sap  any  more  on  her 
ne^ew's  behalf.  He  shall  speak  for  himself;  but  a  greet 
dread  comes  upon  her  —  the  dread  that  even  now,  ia 
this  short  journey  from  St.  Roque,  Louise's  pretty  facem^ 
have  gained  her  a  lover — a  lover,  too,  who  may  prove  2ax^ 
able  to  Madame  Robin  as  the  husband  of  her  granddaop* 
ter.  The  brown  face  twitches  till  it  looks  uglier  than  erer. 
She  determines  to  make  one  more  appeal. 

**  My  friend,"  —  she  clutches  at  madame's  ample  black 
sleeve  with  her  skinny  fingers,  —  "I  may,  then,  present 
Emile  to  Louise  as  the  husband  thou  hast  chosen  ?  " 

She  speaks  just  too  late  to  get  an  answer.  The  gnad- 
mother  nears  the  approach  of  the  diligence,  and  scrambki 
to  her  feet;  she  is  already  waddling  down  to  the  gale, 
with  the  reddest  and  happiest  face  imaginable. 

Next  minute  she  has  flung  both  arms  round  Looiae. 
Madame  Migneaud  can  just  make  out  a  flounced  white 
skirt  with  black  edgings,  and  a  straw  hat  lying  on  the 
grandmother's  ample  shoulder. 

The  grimace  on  Sophie  Migneaud's  face  is  not  pleaaast 
to  look  at. 

<<  Bah !  "  she  says  at  last,  and  she  looks  smoother  as  abe 
says  it.  "  What  a  coward  I  am  I  I  am  ar  match  for  aay 
one.  Is  it,  then,  likely  that  an  imbecile  old  woman  and  a 
silly  simpering  schoolgirl  can  thwart  my  will  ?  They  rfisU 
payfor  it  if  they  try.     Chattering  fool  I  " 

This  is  her  comment  on  the  shower  of  tender  petn^ 
names  which  Madame  Robin  lavishes  on  the  young  ^ 
Louise  hugs  her  grandmother  in  return ;  but  she  gets  nea 
at  last,  and  runs  up  to  Madame  Migneaud. 

A  tall,  sunburnt  girl,  with  a  saucv  nose  and  a  wide  moata, 
a  few  brown  freckles  on  her  clear  skin,  and  bright,  UngWng, 
dark  eyes,  she  comes  laughing  to  the  old  woman,  holding 
out  both  hands. 
.  "Eh  bien,  Sophie  — here  I  am  again,  come  to  tonn«K 
thee ;  and  this  time  I  am  not  going  away,  and  I  am  too  ^ 
to  be  whipped  or  locked  up;  so  we  must  be  firienda,thoo 
seest."  She  kisses  the  old  wrinkled  fiice,  but  there  is  so 
answering  smile  there. 
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<*  Sophie  I  '*  —  Madame  Robin  had  gone  back  to  her 
garden-chair,  and  called  out  to  the  old  woman,  who  has 
taken  Louise  to  her  bedroom  —  "I  forgot.  We  must  have 
an  omelet  and  a  cake  for  supper.  Monsieur  Vermont  is 
coming." 

The  little  black  ejes  looked  fierce  and  glittering.  ^  *'  Mon- 
nenr  Vermont  coming  —  and  to  supper  I  Ma  foi,  there 
has  been  already  trouble  enough  in  ^tting  ready  for 
Louise ;  and  when  I  asked  that  Emile  might  come  and  see 
me,  thou  hast  said  it  was  not  possible,  thou  must  have 
Locdse  all  to  thyself.  Hein  ! "  Madame  Migneaud  came 
close  ap  to  her  employer,  and  looked  compellingly  down  in 
the  unmeaning  broad  face. 

Madame  R^in  felt  a  little  frightened,  but  she  had  wits 
OMnigh  to  know  that  Sophie's  wrath  could  be  turned  aside 
bj  flattery. 

*^  Ah  9a  I  "  she  lauorhed.  *<  A  staid  old  bachelor  like 
Monsieor  Vermont  will  not  come  between  me  and  my 
child ;  he  will  not  so  much  as  look  at  Louise ;  but  with  a 
fine  tall  youth  like  Emile  it  might  be  different."  And  then 
the  once  more  struggled  out  of  her  chair  and  rolled  into 
the  house. 

**  Monsieur  has  certainly  a  gray  beard,  and  he  must  be 
forty  at  the  least,"  said  Sophie,  thoughtfully.  "  Well,  if 
Louise  were  to  marry  him,  she  would  not  want  her  grand- 
mother's money  —  it  would  be  for  me  and  my  Emile.  But 
then  Emile  has  set  his  heart  on  Louise,  and  what  the  boy 
wants  he  shall  have." 

Louise  was  not  in  a  mood  to  sit  quietly  beside  her  grand- 
mother. She  was  so  very  full  of  happiness  that  the  blood 
moved  like  quicksilver  in  her  veins.  She  ran  all  over  the 
house,  praising  eveiy  thing ;  and  then  she  explored  every 
nook  ot  the  garden,  counted  the  peaches  and  gourds  and 
nectarines,  and  vowed  they  had  never  looked  so  promising ; 
finallj  she  darted  like  a  sunbeam  into  the  little  dark  kitchen, 
and  startled  Madame  Migneaud  among  bee  stewpans. 

**  Chut  I  Thou  must  be  more  peaceful,  cnild.  We 
waAt  as  well  have  a  gale  of  wind  in  the  house." 

At  which  Louise  smiled,  nodded,  and  then,  snatching  at 
both  of  the  brown  arms,  she  made  the  old  woman's  elbows 
meet  behind  her  back,  and  ran  away  to  the  parlor,  scream- 
ingwith  laughter. 

She  threw  her  arms  round  her  grandmother,  kissed  her 
on  both  checks  over  and  over  again,  and  at  last  sat  down 
OB  a  stool  at  her  feet. 

**  Bonne  maman,"  —  she  looked  up  in  the  old  woman's 
&:e,  —  *'  why  dost  thou  have  that  grave,  solemn  old  landlord 
to  supper  the  first  day  I  come  home  ?  He  is  duller  than 
oar  professor,  more  severe,  though  not  quite  so  ugly  —  at 
least  he  was  in  the  winter." 

''Ugly I  ma  foil     Monsieur  Vermont  is  a  fine,  good- 
looking  man.    He  wrote  to  ask  if  he  could  speak  to  me  on 
business  to-night ;  but  he  is  nothing  to  thee,  my  child." 
Louise  pouted  a  little. 

**  Sophie  wanted  me  to  ask  Emile,  but  I  would  not." 
Louise  jumped  up  and  hugged  her  grandmother.  *<  Thou 
■rt  an  angel,  bonne  maman  T  I  care  not  for  Monsieur  Ver- 
mont, but  I  detest  Emile ;  he  is  so  fat  and  stupid,  and  he 
has  soch  round  blue  eyes  and  such  shining  red  cheeks  I  — 
and  I  long;  to  box  his  great  ears  when  he  looks  at  me." 

"  ChutT  youn^  girls  must  not  talk  in  such  a  way  when 
they  have  left  sdiool.  Thou  must  like  every  one  a  little, 
my  child." 

''Only  a  Uttle?"  The  girl's  eyes  sparkled  with  mis- 
ciuef.    "  Shall  I  love  thee  only  a  little  then,  bonne  maman  ? 

And  when  I  marrv,  shall  I  love  my  husband  a  little  too  ?  " 
"  A  little  love  that  lasts  is  better  in  marriage  than  much 

which  changes  I  "  the  old  woman  sighed.    "  But,  my  child, 

what  dost  thou  know  of  love  ?    No  voung  girl  should  even 

think  of  love  till  she  marries,  and  then  her  nusband  is  her 
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"I  know  nothing  of  love,  except  that  I  love  thee,"  —  she 
kisied  the  old  woman's  hand ;  "  but  I  feel  it,  and  I  am  sure  I 
mast  love  my  husband  before  I  marry  him." 

''Bahl  bahl  bahl"    Madame  Biobin  looked  disturbed. 


"  I  don't  know  what  the  good  sisters  have  been  about  that 
such  ideas  get  into  thy  head." 

"Bonne  maman,"  —  there  was  a  sweet  earnestness  in 
the  girl's  face,  more  charming  even  than  her  mischief,  — 
"  the  ideas  were  there  of  themselves." 

Monsieur  Vermont  came  punctually  at  eight  o'clock. 
Madame  Migneaud  declared  herself  tired  to  death;  so 
Louise  waited  on  the  supper-table. 

Monsieur  Vermont  looked  at  her  and  thanked  her,  but  he 
talked  entirely  to  Madame  Robin. 

When  Louise  went  up  stairs  to  her  little  bedroom,  she  was 
no  longer  joyful,  or  even  happy. 

It  was  a  bare  little  room,  the  walls  whitewashed ;  there 
was  not  a  bit  of  carpet  on  the  deal  floor ;  a  bedstead,  an 
armoire  which  served  as  table,  a  wash-stand,  and  a  chaur, 
made  all  the  furniture;  the  only  ornament  was  a  black 
crucifix  beside  the  bed.  Outside  the  window,  on  the  ledge, 
Madame  Robin  had  placed  two  pots  of  scarlet  geranium  — 
"  to  keep  the  child  bright,"  she  said. 

The  girl  looked  round  her.     She  sip:hed. 

« I  wonder  if  it  is  because  the  sunshine  has  cone,"  —  she 
sighed  again,  —  "  but  it  seems  as  if  it  would  be  more  dull 
here  than  at  the  convent.  As  to  Monsieur  Vermont,  he  is 
a  stone.  He  could  not  have  taken  less  notice  of  me  if  I 
really  had  been  the  servant  of  grandmamma.  If  he  comes 
here  often,  I  shall  be  rude  to  him.  I  said  saucy  things  on 
purpose,  but  he  never  even  smiled.  He  makes  me  feel 
wicked.    I  am  silly  to  think  of  him  at  all." 

She  began  to  brush  her  hair  impatiently,  but  she  could 
not  shut  Monsieur  Vermont  from  her  thoughts.  He  looked 
so  clever,  and  yet  he  was  so  silent ;  he  was  so  courteous, 
and  yet  so  horribly,  impassibly  grave ;  and  though  he  had 
not  spoken,  she  fancied  he  had  listened  to  all  her  nonsense^ 

"  He  is  a  provoking  puzzle,"  she  said.  Her  face  brightr 
ened.  "  Well,  there  will  be  some  amusement  in  trying  to 
make  him  out." 

HL 

The  room  was  full  of  light  next  momins  when  Louise 
opened  her  eyes.  She  had  no  time  to  indulge  the  lazy, 
pleasant,  vague  sensation  of  wondering  where  she  was,  for 
m  an  instant  she  was  conscious  that  she  had  not  awakened 
naturally;  some  one  was  knocking  at  the  door — steady, 
dull  blows,  repeated  at  regular  intervals. 

Louise  was  going  to  say  "  Come  in,"  and  then  she  remem- 
bered that  nei&er  Sophie  nor  her  grandmamma  would  have 
used  this  ceremony.  She  got  up,  wrapped  a  shawl  round 
her,  and  said,  «  \Vho  is  it  ?  " 

"  It  is  me,  Emile  Bibot,  and  I  have  the  honor  to  tell 
Ma'm'selle  Louise  that  her  srandmamma  is  ill —  but  very 
ill  indeed.  My  aunt  cannot  leave  Madame  Robin,  and  my 
aunt  has  told  me  to  say  that  she  requires  the  assistance  of 
ma'm'selle.  Will  Ma'm'selle  Louise  allow  me  to  express 
my  sympathy  in  her  sorrow,  and  my  devoted  wish  to  do  for 
her  all  that  ues  in  my  power  ?  "  ^ 

Even  through  the  door  the  sentence  sounded  absurd  ;  it 
was  said  so  like  a  lesson. 

"  Thank  you;  please  go  away — that  is  all  you  can  do 
just  now." 

«*  Oh,  how  detestable  he  is  I "  thought  Louise.  "Even 
without  seeing  him  I  feel  inclined  to  laugh  at  him." 

She  dressed  quickly,  and  she  went  to  her  grandmother's 
room.  She  had  no  experience  of  illness,  and  she  went  in 
as  usual ;  but  she  stopped,  firightened.  Madame  Robin  lay 
very  still  and  white ;  ner  eyes  were  closed. 

Madame  Migneaud  stepped  forward  before  the  girl  could 
speak,  and  led  her  outside  the  door. 

"I  do  not  want  thee  here,"  she  said,  "but  down  stairs. 
I  have  sent  for  the  girl  Constance,  and  she  will  do  as  she  is 
bid ;  but  I  must  stay  here.  It  is  possible  she  "  —  she  jerkcwi 
her  head  towards  the  door — "she  will  not  recover ;  it  is 
paralysis." 

Pale  and  scared,  Louise  went  down  into  the  parlor. 
There  she  found  tall,  blushing,  awkward  Emile. 

"  Ma'm'selle,  I  assure  vou  of  my  svmpathy,  of  my  devo- 
tion.   Will  not  ma'm'selle  tell  me  what  I  can  do  to  prove 
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it  ? '  He  spoke  as  if  his  mouth  was  filled  with  goose- 
berries; he  nad  already  upset  two  chairs  in  bowing  to 
Louise. 

*' Please  go  awaj,  then;  I  want  to  be  by  myself/'  she 
said. 

£mile  eot  redder  still,  but  he  did  not  move. 

^  On  the  contrary,  my  duty  is  to  stay  with  Ma'm'selle 
Louise." 

She  turned  away  to  the  window :  she  was  too  sorrowful  to 
argue.  It  seemed  to  her  that  she  had  never  known  till 
now  how  much  she  loved  her  grandmother.  "And  she 
may  die  without  ever  speaking  to  me  again  1  ** 

Along  the  window-ledge  was  a  fringe  of  fuchsias  and  nas- 
turtiums ;  these  last  sent  trailing  yellow  wreaths,  backed 
by  the  exquisite  gray-green  of  their  leaves,  on  the  wall  be- 
low. But  Louise  did  not  see  them.  She  leaned  her  el- 
bows on  the  fringed  white  cushion,  and  hid  her  face  in  her 
hands. 

Her  parents  had  died  when  she  was  twelve  years  old, 
and  she  had  been  placed  with  the  sisters  of  the  Convent 
du  Bon  Sauveur,  in  St.  Roque.  She  had  been  well  and 
kindly  treated,  but  she  had  always  been  longing  for  the 
special  love  she  had  lost  in  her  parents.  She  was  frank 
and  loving,  but  she  did  not  love  easily. 

She  stood  crying  quietly,  resting  both  arms  on  the  cush- 
ioned window-seat.  But  she  was  not  lamenting  her  own 
fate  as  a  desolate  orphan ;  she  was  thinking,  with  bitter 
heartache,  how  cold  a  return  she  had  made  for  her  grand- 
mother's lavish  affection. 

Madame  Migneaud  had  told  her  nephew  to  make  good 
use  of  his  time  with  Louise,  but  Emiie's  love  made  him 
timid,  and  when  he  saw  Louise  crying  his  hair  rose  on  his 
forehead  with  fright. 

"Mon  Dieul  She  may  faint!"  —  he  grew  pale,  and 
rubbed  his  clammy  hands  together  —  **  or  sne  may  have  an 
attack  of  die  nerves.  What  do  I  know,  and  how  could  I 
tell  what  to  do  with  her  ?  —  and  if  I  did  not  do  just  the 
right  thin^  she  would  think  me  an  idiot.  Ciel  1  It  is  in- 
supportable." 

He  grew  faint  as  Louise's  sobs  grew  deeper ;  at  last  he 
could  bear  no  more.  He  stooped  cautiously,  drew  off  his 
boots,  and  slipped  out  of  the  room.  At  the  cottage-door,  to 
his  discomfiture,  he  met  Monsieur  Vermont. 

^  I  hear  the  doctor  has  been  sent  for.  Who  is  ill  in  the 
house  ?  "  His  quiet  voice  brought  back  Emile's  calmness, 
for  it  was  very  new  to  the  self-complacent  youth  to  be  dis- 
turbed, aft  he  had  now  been,  by  the  idea  of*^  having  to  assist 
at  a  fainting-fit. 

"  Bon  jour,  monsieur,"  he  said.  "  It  is  Madame  Robin ; 
but  my  aunt  is  with  her :  you  need  not  fear." 

Monsieur  said,  **  Thank  you,"  and  then  stood  aside  to  let 
Emile  pass  out ;  but  the  youth  blocked  up  the  doorway. 

*^I  wish  to  speak  to  Mademoiselle  Louise."  Monsieur 
Vermont  spoke  as  auietly  as  ever,  but  he  moved  forward. 

**  Oh,  certainly  !  *'  —  Emile's  round  colorless  eyes  twin- 
kled till  they  looked  like  his  aunt's  —  "certainly;  I  shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  taking  monsieur  to  see  Mademoiselle 
Louise."    He  turned  and  led  the  way. 

Monsieur  Vermont  was  not  so  tall  as  Emile  Bibot,  but  he 
was  better  built.  He  put  his  hand  on  the  youth's  shoulder 
and  pushed  him  aside. 

"  1  need  not  trouble  you,"  he  said ;  « I  want  to  see  this 
young  lady  alone." 

So  many  words  came  spluttering  out  of  Emile's  open 
month  that  the  sound  was  like  the  gobble  of  a  turkey-cock ; 
but  Monsieur  Vermont  went  straight  to  the  parlor,  opened 
the  door,  and  closed  it  afler  him. 

"  I'll  go  and  tell  Aunt  Sophie,  I  will  1 "  spluttered  Emile. 
"  How  dare  he  shut  himself  up  alone  with  my  fhture  wife  ? 
Allons  I  I  will  make  the  aunt  send  him  away." 

Louise  turned  round  from  the  window.  She  looked  sur- 
prised when  she  saw  her  visitor. 

I*  Mademoiselle,"  — he  spoke  in  such  a  kind,  soothing 
▼oice  that  the  girl's  tears  be^n  again,  —  "I  am  much 
grieved  at  this  sad  news."  He  waited,  but  she  did  not 
speak. 

**  Can  I  be  of  use  to  you  ?  I  think  your  grandmother 


would  wish  you  to  consider  me  a  friend,  and  to  ack  me  ibr 
all  you  want.  I  am  the  oldest  acquaintance  ahe  bas  ia 
Cabrin." 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  Louise  began,  in  a  formal  war, 
and  then  stopped.  "  Oh,  monsieur  I  what  I  want  is,  to 
know  if  my  grandmother  will  get  well,  and  to  be  withber." 
She  was  clasping  her  hands  now,  and  looking  in  his  &ce 
with  eyes  full  of  entreaty. 

"  Have  you  ever  nursed  a  sick  person  ?  "  he  said. 

«  ^o — oh,  no  1 1  could  not  be  of  use,  but  I  could  swber, 
and  she  could  see  me." 

Monsieur  Vermont  looked  grave.  It  seemed  to  Lomie 
that  he  spoke  more  auietly  than  ever. 

"  I  will  speak  to  Madame  Migneaud."  He  went  op  stain, 
but  when  he  came  a^ain  he  looked  sad  as  well  as  grave. 

"  Well  ?  "  she  said  impetuously. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  must  be  patient,  and  you  must  notjo 
into  your  grandmother's  room.  I  trust  she  is  betta.  & 
is  rousing  now,  and  any  sudden  excitement  would  be  dao- 
gerous.  I  think  she  has  a  skilfrd  nurse,  and  you  may  ce^ 
tainly  trust  our  good  doctor." 

"  But  will  she  recover,  monsieur  ?  " 

She  bent  her  eyes  so  searchingly  on  his  that  he  giet 
troubled. 

"  I  hope  so.  She  has  had  veiy  good  health  till  now,  aad 
that  is  in  her  favor." 

He  gave  the  girl  as  much  comfort  as  he  could,  and  thei 
he  went  away. 

IV. 

A  week  passed.  Emile  Bibot  was  always  at  his  post, 
making  himself  more  and  more  necessary  to  Looise;  thi* 
was  the  light  in  which  he  viewed  his  own  attentions.  He 
was  persuaded  that  her  ungraciousness  was  the  result  d 
extreme  modesty.  His  old  aunt  confirmed  him  in  this  idea 
when  she  sometimes  lefl  the  sick-room. 

"  Bah  I  bah  1 "  she  said ;  **  thou  oughtest  to  know  bjr  tliis 
time  that  when  a  woman  says  no  she  means  yes." 

At  this  Emile  went  back  to  his  wooing,  but  he  began  to 
be  puzzled.  He  tried  to  believe  his  aunt,  but  it  seemed  to 
him  that  eveiy  time  he  approached  Louise  her  face  showed 
stronger  dishke.  The  days  went  by,  dull  and  leaden. 
Louise  thought  that  the  flowers  had  lost  their  scent,  tk 
fioiit  its  downy  glow  and  color ;  perhaps  her  eyes  had  gnm 
dim  with  constant  tears.  These  days  would  have  been  too 
wretched  to  live  through  without  the  visits  of  Monaieor 
Vermont. 

He  seemed  to  know  by  instinct  when  she  was  alone.  Hi 
did  not  talk  much;  he  only  stsdd  a  little  time;  but  she 
grew  to  long  for  his  visits  with  a  feverish  expectatkai. 
"  There  is  such  comfort  in  his  smile  1 "  she  said.  She  was 
still  forbidden  to  see  her  grandmother ;  but  on  the  mormng 
of  the  seventh  day  she  at  last  met  the  doctor  as  he  caoe 
down  stairs. 

"  Ah,  mademoiselle,  I  have  good  news."  He  spoke  la 
answer  to  Louise's  eyes,  for  the  girl  kept  silence.  "  I  sh*" 
not  come  again  unless  I  am  sent  for,  mademoiselle;  mjpa^ 
tient  is  better." 

"But  may  I  go  to  her?" 

Dr.  Bernard  nesitated.  He  was  skilful,  but  he  was  TCty 
prejudiced  against  interference. 

"  Well,  she  is  but  weak.  If  you  had  been  there  from  the 
first  it  would  have  been  difierent  I  think  you  majbe 
guided  by  Madame  Migneaud."  ^ 

Monsieur  Vermont  came  that  evening.  He  was  rejoi«^ 
to  hear  the  doctor's  opinion. 

"  I  am  the  more  glad,"  he  said,  "  because  I  am  come  to 
say  good-by.  I  have  business  which  calls  me  to  P^JJ^ 
and  I  should  have  been  uneasv  to  leave  my  old  fiiend  so  iUv 

"  You  are  going  ?  "  said  Louise.  Her  voice  waa  haw 
and  choked.    She  was  keeping  a  sob  out  of  it 

**  Yes ;  I  go  to-morrow.  Will  you  come  to  the  gate  witD 
me?"  ,. 

He  walked  on  slowly  without  speaking.  It  seemed  w 
Louise  as  if  her  heart  grew  fuller  every  minute,  "-^^.vj 
speaks  so  coldly  1  He  cares  no  more  for  me  than  he  diQ 
that  first  evening.    But  he  has  been  so  good ! " 
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"  Good-by."  They  were  at  the  gate  now.  He  smiled 
ind  held  out  his  hand. 

The  girl's  heart  gave  a  great  leap.  She  pressed  his  hand 
between  both  hers. 

**  I  don't  know  how  to  thank  you,'  —  she  looked  up  sadly 
in  his  face,  —  "  you  have  been  so  good  to  me  I  " 

His  features  suddenly  stiffened.  He  drew  his  hand 
away.  ''  Adieu,  mademoiselle  I "  and  then  he  passed  quick- 
ly through  the  gate. 

**  What  have  I  done  ?  "  She  blushed  deeply.  "  I  sup- 
pose he  thinks  me  too  forward." 

She  turned  to  go  back  into  the  cottage. 

Madame  Migneaud  stood  at  the  parlor-window. 

There  was  a  grin  on  the  sly  old  face ;  she  looked  more 
monkey- like  than  ever. 

^  So  monsieur  is  off  to  his  flair  widow,  is  he  ?  I  wonder 
if  he  brings  her  back  this  time  with  him  ?  " 

Louise  lelt  giddy,  as  if  a  prop  on  which  she  was  leaning 
had  suddenly  snapped. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Sophie  ?  " 

^  What  I  say.  The  business  Monsieur  Vermont  has  in 
Paris  is  to  see  a  lady  —  Madame  D' Albi  —  who  is  going  to 
be  his  wife  ;  that  is  all  I  mean.  Now,  if  you  will  sit  quite 
still,  you  may  go  to  your  grandmother." 

Looise  slunk  away.  She  was  cowed,  full  of  shame  and 
dismay ;  she  felt  like  a  thief.  What  had  she  been  doing  ? 
Counting  on  Monsieur  Vermont's  sympathy  and  friendship, 
when  he  could  have  no  feeling  for  her  but  pity.  Of  course 
erery  thing  else  belonged  to  Madame  D'Albi.  "  And  I 
held  his  hand  in  both  mme  I "  said  the  girl,  with  a  hot  rush 
of  shame  to  her  forehead.  '*  Oh  I  what  can  he  think  of  me  ?  " 

She  opened  the  door  of  her  grandmother's  bedroom  and 
went  in. 

The  pale,  still  face  lying  there  with  closed  eyelids  calmed 
her. 

V. 

Monsieur  Vermont  had  been  gone  five  days. 

Sophie  Migneaud  affirmed  that  he  would  not  return  for  a 
montn,  and  Couise  listened  with  a  kind  of  sullen  despair. 
She  saw  her  mindmother  eveiy  day  now,  but  she  was  never 
left  alone  with  her  unless  Madame  Robin  was  sleeping. 
More  than  once  Louise  tried  for  mastery  over  Madame 
Migneaud,  but  she  was  too  helpless  to  gain  her  point.  She 
knew  she  could  not  manage  the  patient  by  herself,  and  so 
long  as  Sophie  came  into  the  room  she  would  be  mistress 
there. 

On  the  ni^ht  of  this  fifth  day  Louise  had  gone  to  bed 
more  cheerfully.  Emile  had  been  absent  all  day.  It  was  a 
relief  to  be  freed  from  his  silly  talk  and  foolish,  staring  eyes. 
During  the  last  few  days  he  had  grown  more  constant  and 
familiar  in  his  attentions,  and  Louise  had  tried  in  vain  to 
offend  him. 

"  I  believe  if  I  even  struck  him  he  would  persist  in  per- 
secuting me  with  his  odious  compliments.  Oh,  how  I  do 
hate  him  I " 

She  sat  at  her  window  looking  out  over  the  garden.  It 
lay  flooded  in  moonlight,  which  shone  like  hoar-frost  on  the 
Httlc  grass-plot.  Two  dark  lines  fell  across  this  brightness 
—  the  shadows  of  the  poplars  in  the  road  beyond.  It 
wemed  to  Louise  as  if  her  life  had  grown  into  a  hard,  dark 
line ;  her  grandmother  an  insensible  invalid,  and  her  only 
companion  a  man  whom  she  disliked  and  despised. 

Sne  started  and  turned  suddenly  round ;  the  room  looked 
inky  black  after  the  li^ht  on  which  she  had  been  gazing, 
hot  she  was  sensible  ol  a  soft  creeping  tread  getting  near- 
er and  nearer. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  she  shrieked,  in  her  terror ;  and  then  she 
ttw  Sophie's  grinning,  usjly  face  close  to  her  own. 

Chut  1  for  shame  1  How  canst  thou  be  such  a  child  ?  I 
hare  come  to  fetch  thee,  Louise ;  thy  grandmodier  is  dying, 
todshe has  asked  for  thee." 

The  a»ue-like  terror  which  had  seized  the  girl  returned ; 
Me  caught  at  Sophie's  arm  as  she  followed  her.  Madame 
Mipeaud  went  on  silently  to  the  sick-room. 

Louise  was  startled  to  find  this  full  of  light.  Madame 
Bobin  sat  up  in  her  bed,  propped  by  pillows ;  her  eyes  were 


open,  and  there  was  a  flush  on  her  face.  The  sirl  Constance 
stood  at  the  end  of  the  room,  her  round  eyes  nill  of  wonder, 
and  near  Madame  Robin  was  Emile  Bibot.  His  back  was 
towards  the  door,  but  Madame  Migneaud  led  Louise  up  be- 
side him. 

The  girl  went  on  till  she  was  close  to  her  grandmother. 
She  thought  death  would  be  different  from  this.  She  had 
never  seen  it,  but  she  had  pictured  it  as  something  terrible 
and  awful.  She  bent  down  and  kissed  the  old  woman's 
flushed  cheek. 

"  Who  is  it  ?  "  Madame  Robin's  voice  sounded  hoarse, 
and  her  words  came  indistinctly. 

"  It  is  Louise.  Thou  hast  something  to  say  to  her,  old 
friend." 

Madame  Migneaud  pushed  Louise  aside,  and  bent  closelv 
over  the  sick  woman.  She  said  something  else,  which 
Louise  could  not  hear ;  but  she  heard  her  grandmother's 
answer,  '^Yes,  yes  —  it  shall  be  so;"  and  she  saw  the  dull 
eyes  fixed  intently  on  her. 

Hitherto  all  had  seemed  to  the  girl  like  a  strange  dream, 
in  which  she  was  taking  a  part  against  her  will ;  but  what 
came  now  was  stranger  still. 

"Give  her  your  nand,"  whispered  the  old  Migneaud. 
And  as  Louise  obeyed  she  felt  the  sick  woman's  clammy 
fingers  closing  round  hers,  and  then  both  hands  were  in  the 
clasp  of  Emile  Bibot.  It  seemed  as  if  he  extricated  her 
hand  from  her  grandmother's,  and  kept  it  fast  in  his.  But 
those  dull  eyes  never  left  hers;  they  seemed  to  fascinate 
and  hold  her  powerless.  Again  Madame  Migneaud's  head 
bent  closely  over  the  sick  woman. 

"Promise,"  said  the  broken  voice  of  the  dying  woman; 
and  the  eyes  seemed  to  enforce  the  word. 

"  I  promise."  And  then  Emile's  fingers  pressed  hers  yet 
more  tightly ;  and  with  a  sharp,  sudden  cry,  Louise  broke 
the  speu  that  held  her. 

"  No  I  no  t  "  she  called  out  loudly,  in  her  terror.  "I  did 
not  mean  it  i  I  promise  nothing  1 " 

"  You  are  too  late."  Emile  pointed  to  Madame  Robin. 
Her  eyes  were  closed,  and  her  face  looked  set.  "  You  can- 
not break  a  promise  made  to  a  dying  woman." 

"  She  is  not  dying  I  She  will  live  1 "  Louise  flung  her- 
self forward ;  but  Emile  dragged  her  from  the  bed. 

"  Silence  I " — Madame  Migneaud's  voice  was  solemn  now 
—  "  she  is  dead  1 " 

VI. 

When  Louise  awoke,  she  found  herself  lying,  dressed, 
outside  her  own  bed.  A  coverlet  and  some  shawls  had 
been  thrown  over  her.  She  could  not  remember  how  she 
came  there.  And  as  she  lay,  trying  to  recall  the  strange, 
unreal  scene  she  had  acted  in,  it  seemed  to  her  that  after 
Madame  Migneaud's  last  words,  she  must  have  lost  her 
senses ;  she  could  not  remember  any  thing. 

She  was  tired  and  unrefreshed.  She  bathed  her  aching 
eyes,  and  then  she  listened.  "  Surely  it  must  be  very  early. 
The  morning  was  dim  and  cloudy ;  she  could  not  hear  a 
sound  in  the  house ;  and  the  girl  Constance  always  came  at 
six  o'clock,  and  stumped  about  in  her  sabots  over  the  tiled 
kitchen-floor. 

The  silence  seemed  strangely  awful.  There  was  not  even 
a  bird  twittering  under  the  eaves — only  in  the  far-off*  dis- 
tance, the  low  £x}ming  of  the  waves  on  the  seashore. 

With  a  deadly  sickness  at  her  heart,  it  came  to  Louise 
that  she  was,  indeed,  alone  forevermore  —  alone^  too,  in 
the  power  of  Sophie  Migneaud  and  of  Emile ;  and  with  this 
came  a  distinct  remembrance  of  her  promise.  A  wild 
terror  seized  her. 

"  Oh  !  who  can  save  me?  "    Her  only  friend  was  far  away. 

She  stood  thinking,  or  trying  to  think — for  terror  was 
growing  too  strong  for  thought  to  be  connected.  She  must 
run  away  at  once  out  of  that  dreadful  house,  before  she  was 
a  prisoner  in  it.  It  seemed  to  her,  iust  then,  that  Madame 
Migneaud  had  power  to  make  her  oo  any  thing.  How  else 
had  she  spoken  those  words  last  night  ?  She  caught  up  her 
shawl;  she  was  looking  for  her  hat,  when  a  slight  sound 
roused  her. 

In  fresh  terror  she  drew  the  shawl  over  her  head,  and 
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crept  Bodly-  out  of  her  room.  There  was,  indeed,  the 
silence  of  aeath  in  the  house.  A  shuddering  sob  burst  from 
Louise.  Spite  of  her  fear,  it  was  very  hard  to  forsake  her 
grandmother.  But  she  hurried  on  down  the  stairs,  out  of 
the  door  —  which  was  always  left  unbarred,  that  Constance 
might  get  in  easily  —  at  last  through  the  gate.  Which  way 
now?  The  one  road  led  into  Cabrin,  the  other  to  St. 
Roque. 

** The  good  sisters  will  shelter  me,"  she  said ;  and  she  ran 
off  towards  the  ci'y,  as  if  Emile  were  pursuing  her. 

She  was  out  of  breath,  at  last,  and  she  paused  to  rest. 
She  had  left  the  cottage  and  all  trace  of  Cabrin  far  behind. 
Before  her  stretched  the  road,  like  a  shining  yellow  ribbon, 
with  dusty  banks  on  either  side.  Some  way  ahead,  on  the 
right,  the  bank  rose  in  height  till  it  looked  down  on  the 
road  below  —  a  steep  knol^  from  which  rose  a  towering 
crucifix. 

^  I  shall  feel  safer  beside  that,"  she  said. 

By  the  time  Louise  reached  the  Calvary  she  was  quite 
exhausted.  She  knelt  reverently  towards  tne  Calvary,  and 
then  a  new  thought  came. 

"  Why  do  I  go  on  to  St  Ro(]^ue  ? "  she  said.  «  The 
eood  sisters  think  much  of  a  pilgrimage  to  St.  Sebastian. 
The  dear  suffering  Jesus  will  be  more  pitiful  than  even  the 
good  sisters  I " 

She  clambered  up  the  steep  bank  to  the  paved  led?e 
atop,  and  then  mounted  the  night  of  stone  steps  to  the 
Calvary.  The  steps  were  worn  and  uneven  with  the 
tread  of  heavy-hearted  souls,  who  brought  their  griefs  to 
the  Calvary  of  St  Sebastian. 

vn. 

While  she  knelt,  Louise's  heart  grew  hushed,  as  if  a 
cool  hand  were  laid  on  the  burning,  throbbing  pain  there. 
Her  wild  terror  calmed.  Why  hsul  she  so  despaired? 
Sophie  and  Emile  could  not  make  her  marry  against  her 
win.  She  need  only  be  firm  and  patient,  and  all  would  be 
welL  She  rose  from  her  knees  as  she  heard  footsteps  pass- 
ing along  the  paved  ledce.  She  looked  quickly  over  her 
shoulder. '  Her  shawl  fell  oack.  It  was  Monsieur  Vermont, 
and  he  saw  her. 

Monsieur  Vermont  was  beside  her,  holding  her  hand  in 
his,  his  face  full  of  eager  question,  and  yet  Louise  was 
stricken  with  a  sudden  dumbness. 

It  seemed  to  the  girl  that  Madame  D'Albi  stood  between 
her  and  her  friend.  What  interest  could  he  feel  in  her 
now  ?  Ah  I  what  interest  had  he  ever  felt  in  her  ?  But 
Monsieur  Vermont's  direct  question  roused  her :  — 

"  Why  are  you  here,  and  at  this  early  hour,  my  child  ?  " 
He  held  her  hand  fast,  though  she  tried  to  draw  it  away. 
The  wild  look  in  her  eyes  startled  him. 

"I  —  I  came  away  —  I  am  so  unhappy  I "  —  She  hesitate 
ed.  ''  Grandmamma  died  last  night,  and  I  must  go  back 
to  the  convent." 

"Why  should  you  go  back?"  He  spoke  sternly.  It 
was  the  best  means  he  could  have  taken  to  call  back  her 
scattered  wits. 

"  I  cannot "  —    She  stopped,  and  blushed  painfully. 

"  Tell  me  why  not ;  or  is  it  because  of  your  engagement 
to  Monsieur  Bibot  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  engaged."  Louise  drew  her  hand  away  in 
proud  anger.    ^  Listen,  monsieur,  and  tell  me  if  this  is  a 

Sromise.  I  detest  Emile,  and  he  has  always  known  that  I 
etest  him ;  but  last  night  Sophie  came  and  fetched  me  to 
my  grandmother,  who  was  dying.  Oh,  monsieur,  I  did  not 
tliinR  it  WHS  so  near.  Somehow  my  hand  was  put  in 
Emile's  hand,  and  I  said,  *  I  promise ; '  but  next  moment  I 
denied  it,  and  then  she  died,  and  I  don't  remember  any 
thing  more." 

Monsieur  Vermont's  face  had  grown  sterner  yet,  and 
Louise  stood  trembling  before  him. 

At  last  she  could  not  bear  the  suspense.  "  Do  not  tell 
me  it  is  a  promise,  and  that  it  is  a  sin  to  break  it,"  she  said, 
wildly.  "I  must  be  sinful,  then,  for  I  will  never  marry 
Emile." 

She  looked  up  full  of  fear,  but  the  sternness  had  lefl 
Monsieur  Vermont's  face.    A  bright  smile  shone  over  it 


"  I  believe  this  has  been  a  trick,"  he  said,  *^  a  vicbd 
tri'  k ;   and  I  think  Madame  Robin   may  be  living  §dIL  I 
Calm  yourself,  my  Louise ;  you  are  not  bound  bj  sadb  a 
promise  as  this.    And  Emile  cannot  have  yoo,  for  I  vtat 
you  myself." 

M  You  —  but  you  are  promised ; "  and  then  she  liid  ber 
face  in  her  hands. 

"  I  suppose  Madame  Mi^eaud  told  you  so  ?  Bat  jn 
have  more  trust  in  me  than  in  Sopnie  Migneaod,  b; 
child  ?  " 

He  drew  her  hands  gently  away  from  her  face,  and  Idaed 
her  blushing  forehead. 

It  was  as  monsieur  Vermont  had  suspected.  When  tk 
doctor  saw  Madame  Robin,  he  declared  that  she  had  beet 
thrown  into  a  deep  sleep  by  an  overdose  of  the  opulei 
which  Madame  Migneaud  had  been  intrusted  with  vox  a- 
ceptional  use,  and  thus  the  little  scene  which  had  so  teni- 
fied  Louise  had  been  contrived  to  work  upon  her  fisdiii^ 
Madame  Migneaud  and  her  nephew  had  to  leave  Calms  ia 
hot  haste ;  for  it  began  to  be  hinted  that  but  for  Monaesr 
Vermont's  timely  return  Madame  Robin  might  not,  after 
all,  have  recovered. 

She  is  alive  and  well  now,  but  she  ha«  forsaken  the  litdi 
whitewashed  cottage,  and  lives  with  her  grandchild  id  i 
large  and  pleasant  chfiteau  farther  inland.  She  still  an 
out  in  the  sunshine.  She  is  very  happy  here,  and  tabi 
the  salad  under  her  special  care ;  and  she  spoils  Monaor 
Vermont's  and  Louise's  children  to  her  heart's  content 
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In  one  of  the  murkiest  streets  of  Paris  there  lins  i 
soothsayer  who  is  descended  fix)m  the  great  Nostrsdaffie 
who  predicted  such  strange  things  to  Catherine  of  Medio; 
nay,  if  one  were  to  believe  his  neighbors,  he  is  perh^thit 
famous  wizard  in  person.  For  a  fve  which  is  not  ezce^ 
this  mysterious  man  will  kindly  allow  one  a  glimpse  of  tbiogi 
that  will  be  written  when  we  shall  all  of  as  be  andersrorai 
We  have  laid  a  stress  on  the  word  icritterij  for  M.  Soitn- 
damus's  power  does  not  extend  to  things  to  be  saidordoe^ 
it  is  simply  the  gift  of  beingable  to  read  in  the  books  aal 
newspapers  of  the  future.  Thus,  when  he  desires  to  bw 
what  will  have  become  of  England  in  a  hundred  yean 
hence,  he  evokes  the  Pall  Mail  Gazette  of  the  20th  or  25th  a 
February,  1972 ;  when  he  feels  curious  as  to  the  fate  of  France, 
he  calls  for  the  Journal  des  De  bats  of  the  same  dates.  A 
few  nights  ago  three  eminent  Frenchmen,  feeling  conoencu 
about  the  unsettled  condition  of  their  country's  affairs,  and 
having  heard  of  M.  Nostradamus's  seercrail,  resolved  to 
pay  him  a  visit,  and  as  ten  o'clock  struck  at  the  chnrdi 
adjoining  M.'  Nostradamus's  residence,  the  three  gentieofli 
knocked  at  his  door.  They  were  —  a  verj'  famous  states 
man,  a  general  no  less  famous,  especially  with  his  pen;  and 
a  veteran  journalist,  who  has  publicly  prided  himself  ap» 
having  an  idea  a  day,  though  he  has  omitted  to  say  wIjcUkt 
these  ideas  are  always  g^xl  ones.  The  soothsayer,  sot 
expecting  visitors  at  that  late  hour,  opened  to  the  p«<y 
himself;  but  being  a  man  of  courtlv  ways,  notwithstandig 
his  wisdom,  he  no  sooner  heard  tne  errand  on  ^^*^^_r5 
callers  were  bent  than  he  bowed  gravely  and  "^"^[j 
them  to  walk  in.  They  followed  him,  and  were  introdn«d 
into  a  chamber  plainly  furnished,  and  with  nothing  rein«*' 
able  about  it  save  a  glass  cage  on  the  table,  conUunin^ 
toad.  This  toad  was  y^try  remarkable,  being  five  times-* 
size  of  ordinary  members  of  his  race.  The  proceedings 
having  commenced  with  the  payment  of  fees,  "  I  mw*  P'*' 
mise,"  said  M.  Nostradamus,  "that  the  power  I  wield  is  «* 
mine  but  that  toad's.  He  is  a  toad  who  sojourned  duriaj 
two  thousand  three  hundred  years,  at  the  smallest  comput** 
tion,  in  a  stone  of  the  lesser  Pyramid.  Such  *s  von  ses 
him,  he  was  extricated  from  his  confinement  by  a  soldier  w 
Bonaparte's  army  in  1799,  and  sold  Ibr  a  large  sum  ofmofr 
ey  to  Mile.  Lenormand,  prophetess  to  the  Empress  Jose- 
phine, from  whom  I  had  him  after  he  had  predicted,  ^ 
striking  accuracy,  the  defeat  of  Waterloo,  which  he  »» 
read  in  M.  Victor  Huzo's  "  Mis^rables  "  fifty  years  beW« 
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pnblication.  <*  And  can  he  read  every  thing  ? ''  asked  the 
eminent  ionmalist,  much  interested.  '*  Every  thing/'  an- 
twered  tue  soothsayer;  and  saying  this,  he  opened  the 
eage*s  door,  upon  which  the  toad  hopped  out  and  stationed 
himself  on  a  clean  ream  of  foolscap  close  to  a  miniature 
inkstand  and  a  small  bundle  of  crowquills.  '*  The  toad's 
ny,"  proceeded  the  soothsayer,  *<  is  to  read  in  the  books  of 
tlie  future  which  are  invisible  to  us,  and  to  make  copies  of 
the  extracts  required  of  him  with  one  of  those  crow-quills. 
He  writes  an  excellent  hand."  And  as  he  spoke  the  toad 
drew  one  of  the  quills  from  the  bundle,  and  tried  the  nib  of 
it  00  the  table-cloth ;  then  he  displayed  himself  sprawling- 
wiieon  the  foolscap  in  a  convenient  attitude  for  writing, 
iod  croaked  to  intimate  that  he  was  ready.  '*  Excuse  me  — 
one  moment,"  interposed  the  journalist,  at  this  juncture ; 
"do  you  know  who  we  are?"  "I  have  tliat  honor,"  an- 
iwered  the  soothsayer,  bowing.  "  Well,  then,"  replied  the 
journalist,  ^  I  hope  you  —  that  is,  Monsieur  the  Toad  — 
will  see  die  necessity  of  reading  in  none  but  very  trust- 
worthy histories.  We  wish  to  hear  the  relation  of  tJiis 
rear's  events  treated  by  the  best  historian  of  fifty  years 
hMce ;  but,  mind,  he  must  be  tiie  very  best."  "  Certainly," 
rejoined  the  soothsayer,  "'  but  I  may  say  in  a  general  man- 
ner that  the  historians  of  the  future  will  be  more  accurate 
than  those  of  our  day.  The  bitter  experience  we  have 
gained  by  following  the  counsels  of  writers  who  have  studied 
onlj  to  flatter  our  national  vanity  at  the  expense  of  truth  " 
--  But  here  he  stopped,  for  the  eminent  statesman,  grow- 
:  ing  Tery  red,  was  malung  a  violent  use  of  his  pocket-hand- 
1  kerchief;  seeing  which,  the  soothsayer  colored  at  his  own 
I  kfsm  UngwEj  and  called  hastily  upon  the  toad  to  do  his 
I  dntj.  For  the  next  hal^hour  nothing  was  heard  but  the 
ihjthmical  crackle  of  the  crow-quill  on  the  foolscap,  with 
ooeasional  interruptions  when  the  toad  dipped  his  pen  in 
the  inkstand  or  paused  to  make  a  comma  or  a  full  stop ;  for 
be  was  very  particular  in  his  punctuation.  When  he  had 
reached  the  end  of  the  page  he  laid  down  his  pen  and  hopped 
hack  into  his  cage.  The  soothsayer  took,  up  the  paper, 
and  one  might  have  heard  a  gnat  fly  as  he  cleared  his 
throat  and  besran  :  — 

**  At  that  time  France,  feeling  tired  of  being  kicked  about 
like  a  football  between  contending  factions,  and  having  had 
enoagh  of  the  rule  of  superannuated  statesmen,  the  squab- 
hies  of  incompetent  generals,  and  the  inflated  paradoxes  of 
isnorant  journalists,  took  a  great  resolution.  It  is  not  quite 
elear  whence  this  resolution  sprang,  but  soon  the  conviction 
flew  from  town  to  village  and  from  village  to  city  that  the 
nioment  had  come  for  putting  an  end  once  and  for  all  to 
disciissions  concerning  who  should  rule,  and  how  he  should 
nde."  "  That's  what  I  have  said  long  ago,"  interrupted  the 
Jtatesman.  **^I  declared  in  the  tribune  only  yesteraay  that 
if  they  would  leave  it  all  to  me  "  —  "  Hush  I "  chorused 
^  general  and  the  journalist ;  and  the  soothsayer  contin- 
ued: "Instantly,  and  as  though  by  magic,  committees  were 
fcnned  in  every  commune  to  elect  delegates  to  the  towns, 
who  in  their  turn  nominated  deputies  to  the  cities,  who  in 
J^  turn  appointed  a  National  Committee  of  Twelve,  who 
''ere  empowered  to  award  the  Government  of  France  on 
the  sealed  tender  system  to  the  pretender  who  should  make 
*be  Bioit  satisfactory  bid,  and  bind  himself  to  accept  all  the 
J^procal  conditions  which  the  National  Committee  should 
■7  down.  Proclamations  to  this  effect  were  posted  on  all 
TO  dead  walls  of  the  country,  heralds  were  despatched  into 
the  highway  to  convoke  all  pretenders  to  appear  in  person 
at  the  Palais  d'lndustrie,  Paris,  with  their  sealed  tenders, 
oa  a  certain  day ;  and,  pending  the  final  result,  the  Gov- 
eniment  was  vested  in  the  Committee  itself,  which  was  in- 
•Jocted  to  rule  on  liberal  principles,  but  instantly  to  lock 
«p  any  journalist  who  made  objections."  **  I  protest  against 
*«tarrangement,"  exclaimed  the  eminent  journalist  hotly ; 
"  when  the  time  comes  I  shall  certainly  make  obiections." 
"trdon  me,"  observed  the  soothsayer,  "  here  follows  the 
Mt  of  the  Committee,  and  you  are  on  it."  "  Ah,  that  is 
■^JIjw  matter,"  replied  the  journalist,  smiling,  "  pray  go 
^  And  M.  Nostradamus  proceeded :  '*  After  a  time  it 
^  feoad  that  the  pretenders  promised  to  be  inconve- 
""eatljr  nmneroua — a  very  host,  m  fact;  so  the  Committee 


decided  that  those  only  should  be  eligible  who  were  mem- 
bers of  a  roval  or  imperial  family,  who  had  held  the  oflice 
of  Cabinet  Minister,  or  who  had  figured  on  the  roll  of  a 
Provisional  Government. 

**  On  the  morning  of  the  competition  all  Paris  was  astir  at 
an  early  hour  to  see  the  procession  pass,  for  the  Committee 
had  not  forbidden  that  the  pretenders  should  parade  with  a 
certain  pomp,  and  each  naturally  apfieared  with  the  sur- 
roundinf^s  he  thought  best  calculated  to  charm  the  public 
eye.     Tlie  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  was  the  first  to  appear, 
and  was  preceded  by  three  henchmen,  the  one  carrying  his 
uncle's  gray  topcoat,  the  second  one  his  uncle's  hat,  and  the 
middle  one  a  tame  eagle.  Behind  came  semi-official  journal- 
ists with  proof-slips  of  their  own  articles  artistically  sewn 
to  their  garments,  and,  closing  the  procession.  Marshal 
LeBceuf  with  a  plan  of  the  campaign  of  Sedan,  proving 
indisputably  that  the  French  ought  to  have  won,  and  would 
have  done  so  but  for  the  Republicans.    Not  less  bravely 
accoutred  was  the  Count  of  Chambord,  who  rode  in  medite- 
val  armor  with  the  oriflamme  of  Joan  of  Arc  to  his  right,  the 
banner  of  Fontenoy  to  his  left,  and  M.  de  Villemessant, 
editor  of  the  Figaro^  stalking  on  ahead  and  cryincr,  '  Place 
k  mon  Roi  —  mon  Roi  k  moi  I '    The  Count  of  Paris  was 
less  splendid,  but  his  personal  adjustments  had  not  been 
devised  without  a  view  to  effect ;  for,  going  on  foot,  he  car- 
ried a  gingham  umbrella,  and  cheer  upon  cheer  rang  out 
from  the  commercial  element  among  the  spectators  at  sight 
of  this  familiar  symbol.    M.  Thiers  appeared  on  the  taltest 
horse  in  all  Paris,  and  was  preceded  by  ten  grocers'  appren- 
tices, who  carried  each  a  volume  of  his  *  History  of  the 
Revolution,'   and  followed  by  five  soldiers  with  wooden 
less,  each  armed  with  a  volume  of  the  *  History  of  the  Con- 
sulate and  the  Empire,'  and  notices  on  their  breasts  statins 
that  it  was  owin^  to  these  valuable  volumes  they  had 
enlisted,  and  had  lost  their  legs  as  above  said.    The  proces- 
sion was  closed  by  MM.  Blanqui  and  Felix  Pyat  walking 
fraternally  side  by  side  with  projects  for  the  general  decapi- 
tation and  reconstruction  of^  society  under  their  arms.    It 
was  exactly  noon  as  the  last  candidate  stepped  over  the 
threshold  of  the  Palais  d'  Industrie,  and  upon  the  exhibi- 
tion of  his  credentials  obtained   admittance.     Then  the 
twelve  members  of  the  Committee  being  all  in  their  places 
and  the  representatives  of  the  native  and  foreign  press  in 
theirs,  and  all  other  spectators  having  been  rigorously 
excluded,  with  the  exception  of  a  lady  who,  having  some- 
how got  in,  declined  to  go  out,  on  the  ground  that  she  held 
for  women's  rights  —  i.e.,  the  right  of  women  to  do  what 
they  pleased  —  the  proceedings  were  formally  inaugurated. 
The  President  of  the  Committee  begged  leave  to  say  a  few 
words.    *  They  were  all  met  there,' no  said,  *  to  award  the 
government  of  France  to  the  best  bid,  but  it  was  an  under- 
stood thing  that  the  candidate  whose  offer  was  accepted 
would  be  tied  down  to  the  strict  fulfilment  of  his  contract 
by  certain  conditions  which  he  would  now  specify.    The 
conditions  were  simply  these :  As  it  was  essential  that 
the  selected  candidate  should  be  guaranteed  aeainst  all 
molestation  or  attempts  at  sedition  on  the  part  of  his  rivals, 
each  of  the  unsuccessful  candidates  would,  on  leaving  that 
room,  be  instantly  transported  to  some  place  of  abode 
which  he  himself  should  designate,  and  there  be  detained 
at  the  public  expense  and  with  good  food  for  the  remainder 
of  his  natural  life.     Further,  as  the  nation  had  been  so 
repeatedly  hoaxed  by  pretenders,  who  ascended  the  throne 
with  charters  in  their  hands,  which  they  threw  to  the  winds 
as  soon  as  they  were  fairly  installed,  the  new  ruler,  whoever 
he  was,  should  be  under  the  occult  supervision  of  three 
cooks,  who  should  judge  his  acts  impartially  in  their  kitchen, 
and  on  the  day  when  any  act  of  nis  should  not  tally  with 
the  promises  made  in  the  sealed  tender,  they  would,  acting 
at  tneir  discretion,  avenge  the  country  without  fiiss  or 
trouble  by  seasoning  his  soup  with  prussic  acid.    Of  coursCi 
it  would  be  arranged  that  the  cooks  should  all  be  men  with 
five  and  twenty  years'  sood  character,  and  in  order  that  no 
unworthy  influences  might  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them, 
they  should  be  kept  confined  in  their  kitchen  on  nandsome 
wages ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ruler  would  bo  strictly 
forbidden  to  eat  of  any  thing  not  prepared  in  that  kitchen. 
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Any  candidate  not  agreeing  to  the  foregoing  conditions 
might  still  retire  if  he  did  so  within  the  next  five  minutes ; 
but  once  and  for  all,  any  candidate  who  now  withdrew,  and 
who  should  at  any  ulterior  date  put  in  a  claim  for  the 
throne,  would  be  poisoned  in  whatever  land  he  might  be 
lurking  by  some  secret  agents,  who  would  on  their  return  to 
France  receive  a  free  paraon  and  a  pension  out  of  the  pub- 
lic taxes.'  It  was  five  and  twenty  minutes  past  twelve 
when  the  President  closed  his  statement,  and  by  half-past 
twelve  the  hall  had  been  vacated  by  all  save  two  candi- 
dates, the  Count  of  Paris  and  M.  Thiers.  Walking  up  to 
the  dais  and  speaking  in  the  President's  ear,  the  Count 
pointed  out  that  under  a  constitutional  monarchy  it  was  the 
Prime  Minister  who  would  be  responsible,  and  he  asked 
whether,  in  the  event  of  any  thing  going  wrong,  it  was  not 
that  functionary  who  would  eat  the  prussic  acid.  Simulta- 
neously M.  Thiers,  who  had  overheard  something  of  his 
Boyal  Hiorhness's  words,  answered,  '  No,  it  was  the  king 
who  would  eat  the  acid  all  the  same.  But,'  added  he,  *  your 
Royal  Highness  need  not  be  afraid,  for  I  sink  my  own  claims 
to  the  supreme  power,  and  will  bide  content  with  the  post 
of  chief  of  your  Cabinet,  and  witJi  me  at  hand  to  advise, 
nothing,  you  may  be  sure,  will  ever  go  wrong.' 


*  ** 


^  Well,"  asked  the  statesman,  the  general,  and  the  jour- 
nalist, springing  up  together,  "  what  next  ?  "  "  That's  all  the 
toad  has  copied,"  answered  the  soothsayer. 


THE  COMING  COMET. 


Nebvous  people,  as  it  is  credibly  stated,  have  been  put 
to  great  anxiety  by  the  announcement  which  recently  ap- 

§  eared  in  the  papers,  that  a  distinguished  astronomer  had 
iscovered  a  monstrous  comet  rushing  straight  towards  us 
with  amazing  rapidity  from  the  remote  abysses  of  space, 
and  yet  pursuing  its  course  with  as  little  tendency  to  devi- 
ation as  though  it  were  running  upon  rails.  Some  friendly 
planet  might  by  possibility  put  forth  a  helping  hand,  and 
twist  the  approaching  monster  firom  its  course,  as  the  hero 
of  a  novel  diverts  the  runaway  steed  just  as  it  is  about  to 
crush  the  heroine.  Good-natured  astronomers  have  taken 
pains  to  explain  that  there  is  no  such  comet  coming ;  that, 
if  it  were  coming,  it  would  be  a  very  welcome  visitor ;  and 
that  we  have  already  passed  througn  a  comet  and  found  it 
less  obnoxious  than  a  London  fog.  The  astronomers  mean 
well,  but  tliey  are  terribly  prosaic  people.  They  ought 
surely  to  understand  that  they  are  robbing  us  of  a  lively 
pleasure.  Have  they  not  in  their  boyhood,  —  for  even 
astronomers  have  been  boys,  —  snatched  a  fearful  joy  firom 
the  ghosts  and  other  supernatural  dangers  with  which  a 
childish  imagination  loves  to  people  the  dim  borders  of  its 
little  world?  Would  anybody  willingly  give  up  that 
delicious  feeling  of  superstitious  awe  which  was  at  once  the 
charm  and  terror  of  ms  early  vears,  and  have  all  phantoms 
suppressed  till  the  world  should  be  no  more  haunted  than 
a  nulroad  station  ?  Astronomers  have  alreadv  taken  terri- 
ble liberties  with  the  comet  of  our  childhood.  The  huge 
fiery  monster  plunging  through  the  sky  with  a  death-deal- 
ing tail  has  been  weighed  and  measured,  and  had,  as  it  were, 
a  mathematical  hook  put  in  his  jaws,  till  his  impressiveness 
has  departed  from  him.  We  know  the  legend  of  Cuvier's 
descent  into  the  infernal  regions,  and  oi  his  declaration 
that  the  horns  and  hoofs  which  terrified  our  infancy  were 
unmistakable  proofs  of  a  graminivorous  nature.  Even  so 
the  comet  has  been  lowered  in  popular  estimation  till  our 
skies  have  become  as  empty  of  horrors  as  Hyde  Park  of 
tigers.  Sir  W.  Thomson  mdeed  was  kind  enough  last 
autumn  to  revive  some  of  our  ancient  alarms,  and  to  assure 
us  that  some  time  or  other  the  world  would  be  smashed  to 
atoms,  like  a  bursting  shell,  by  a  fate  as  inexorable  as  that 
which  will  bring  about  a  collision  at  a  metropolitan  junc- 
tion. Of  course  his  fellow-philosophers  found  fault  with 
some  of  his  details,  for  science  is  a  remorseless  enemy  to 
poetry. 
Let  us,  however,  for  a  brief  period, "  dally  with  false  sur- 
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mise,"  and  endeavor  to  return  to  the  simple  £ilth  of  achiE 
Let  us  ima^ne  that  the  astronomer  has  really  proph^ed 
our  approaching  fate,  and  that  the  prophecy  is  correct  Witli- 
in  a  few  weeks  we  shall  be  able  witnout  the  help  of  td^ 
scopes  to  see  the  little  cloud,  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hiid, 
and  fi-au^ht  with  omens  more  dreadnil  than  have  ever  be- 
fore  affrighted  the  human  race.  It  will  grow,  slowlj  at 
first,  but  afterwards  with  a  rate  of  increase  almost  perc^ 
ble  to  our  naked  vision,  till  at  last  the  whole  sky  will  be 
lit  up  with  the  fiery  portent.  Night  by  night  we  dtall 
watcn  its  terrible  growtn,  and  before  long  it  will  be  bril- 
liant enough  to  outshine  the  sun  itself.  The  temperatore 
will  rise  to  be  first  tropical,  and  then  hotter  than  any  tluBg 
that  is  endured  in  the  hottest  room  of  a  Turkish  batk 
But  the  time  during  which  we  shall  be  conscious  of  exea- 
sive  heat  will  be  brief  indeed.  The  two  large  bodies,  pko- 
ging  towards  each  other  at  a  pace  compared  with  whicli  the 
speed  of  a  cannon-ball  is  absolute  rest,  will  crash  into  esck 
other  with  a  hideous  collision.  If  we  happen  to  be  placed 
between  two  such  antagonists,  we  shall  not  have  time  eTtfl 
for  an  ejaculation.  The  petty  race  of  insects  that  cnwlt 
amongst  the  little  excrescences  on  the  earth's  skin  will  be 
instantaneously  dismissed  from  existence.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  world  we  shall  perhaps  have  just  one  flash  d 
sensation.  We  shall  see  the  mountains,  without  any  meta- 
phor, skipping  like  rams,  and  be  ourselves  sent  fpinnin: 
into  space  just  as  the  dust  —  to  indulge  in  a  humble  simile 
—  is  knocked  off*  the  under  side  of  a  carpet  by  the  blon 
upon  its  upper  surface.  For  an  instant  we  shall  hare  a 
glimpse  of  the  broken  fragments  of  the  earth  starting  oC 
each  on  its  new  career,  to  whirl  through  the  universe,  etii 
bearing  with  it  —  so  we  shall  remember  on  the  faith  of  i 
president  of  the  British  Association  —  some  minute  genu 
to  be  planted,  if  they  have  good  luck,  on  some  distant  plan- 
et, and  there  to  be^in  over  again  \haX  endless  process  d 
evolution  which  will  have  come  to  so  summary  a  concliuiaB 
here.  Or,  if  we  please,  we  may  contemplate  another 
alternative,  and  suppose  that  we  just  miss  the  nucleus  d 
the  comet,  but  are  wrapped  in  his  fiery  tail,  which  will 
turn  oceans  into  steam,  dissipate  the  eternal  ice  of  the 
poles,  and  singe  the  world  into  the  likeness  of  an  Amen- 
can  prairie  after  a  fire.  Nothing  will  be  left  but  a  vast 
surface  of  gray  ashes,  gradually  to  be  converted  into  mod 
as  the  waters  again  condense  and  descend  upon  the  de- 
populated planet.  Alas  I  we  cannot  claim  the  doquenee 
which  would  be  necessary  to  do  justice  to  such  tremen<lottJ 
catastrophes.  Milton  writing  under  the  superintendence  tf 
Dr.  Gumming  might  possibly  be  equal  to  the  ta&k  of  <l^ 
scribing  the  complete  and  instantaneous  ruin  of  a  world; 
but  Nature  is  not  prodigal ;  she  only  gives  one  such  miod 
at  a  time. 

We  have  ventured  to  suggest  the  bare  outlines  of  • 
purely  imaginary  picture  which  our  readers  must  fill  ^ 
for  themselves.  It  is  rather  curious  to  inquire  what  wonld 
be  the  state  of  our  minds  if  such  a  catastrophe  could  reall/ 
be  predicted  on  scientific  grounds,  and  we  were  really  to 
believe  the  men  of  science.  It  is  necessary  to  notice  this 
last  condition,  for  it  is  highly  probable  that  we  should 
resolutely  decline  to  believe  any  thing  so  unpleasaat 
There  are  limits  to  one's  faith,  even  in  mathematics,  and 
we  should  insist  upon  our  prophets  prophesying  *"^^ 
things,  even  if  they  nad  to  twist  a  few  laws  of  nature  vx 
the  purpose.  But  let  us  imagine  that  this  difficulty  is 
surmounted.  If  we  were  all  really  convinced  that  a* 
4  o'clock,  p  M.,  Greenwich  time,  on  the  next  12th  of  Aogu* 
the  whole  human  race  and  its  dwelling-place  would  « 
summarily  knocked  to  atoms,  what  would  be  the  effect  oo 
our  minds  V  The  most  natural  supposition  is  perhaps  th^ 
the  whole  course  of  affairs  would  be  thrown  out  of  gear,  and 
that  we  should  be  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  city  demora^ 
ized  by  a  plague.  Persons  of  strong  religious  feeling  would 
either  go  into  retirement,  or  would  endeavor  to  awaken 
the  consciences  of  the  sinners  around  them;  whilst  the  «n- 
ners  would  become  utterly  reckless,  and  would  remember 
that  there  was  no  use  in  keeping  a  cellar  of  wine  to  w 
consumed  by  a  comet.  Some  such  tendency  wonld,  oi 
course,  be  manifest ;   but  the  question  remains,  how  Ui  ^ 
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rould  be  overpowered  by  the  opposite  tendency  to  be  car- 
ted on  by  simple  vis  inertice  in  our  old  grooves.     After  a 
ittle  time  one  would  become  more  or  less  accustomed  to 
he  prospect.     One  would  feel  that,  if  it  was  not  worth 
rhile  to  undertake  any  thing  new,  neither  was  it  worth 
rhile  to  give  up  the  employments  which  have  become 
lecessary  parts  of  our  existence.    There  are  innumerable 
tories,  such  as  that  of  the  man  who  insisted  on  taking  his 
lecustomed  pill  an  hour  before  he  was  hanged ;  and  if  we 
irere  all  under  sentence  of  execution  —  as,  indeed,  sermons 
ire  apt  to  remind  us  that  we  are,  even  without  Uie  intei> 
rention  of  a  comet — it  is  perhaps  reasonable  to  suppose 
^t  we  should  act  in  the  same  spirit     The  great  bulk  of 
mankind  would  say,  It's  all  very  well ;  we  shall  not  want 
my  thing  more  after  the  12th  of  August;  but  that  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  have  our  regular  meals  and  en- 
joy our  newspapers  at  breakfast.    It  does  not  appear  incon- 
ceivable that  the  Tichborne  case  would  drag  its  slow 
length  along,  though  it  were  perfectly  clear  that  in  a  few 
Booths  the  estates  would  be  flying  in  fragments,  some 
towards  Sirius  and  others  to  the  role  Star;   that  nobody's 
title,  however  perfect,  would  be  of  much  value  when  me 
lands  in  question  were  situated  in  different  comets  as  well 
as  counties ;  and  that  a  writ  of  ejectment  had  been  served 
upon  all  parties  with  an  emphasis  which  there  was  no  resist- 
ing.   We  suspect  that  cargoes  of  preserved  meat  would  be 
exported  from  Australia,  though  it  was  certain  that  the 
seas  would  be  dried  up  lon^  before  they  could  make  even 
the  most  rapid  passage.    The  daily  papers  would  continue 
to  appear,  and  indeed  would  be  driving  a  roaring  trade ; 
everybody  would  be  anxious  to  have  the  latest  intelligence 
as  to  the  cornet^  the  details  as  to  its  structure  revealed  by 
the  spectroscope,  and  the  result  of  the  last  calculations  as 
to  the  exact  moment  of  collision.     Editors  would  be  pro- 
vided with  that  invaluable  boon  —  a  topic,  the  interest  of 
which  would  be  steadily  increasing  to  the  end  of  the  world ; 
and,  though  they  would  doubtless  receive  letters  up  to  the 
last  from  correspondents  anxious  to  explain  the  causes  of 
the  dulness  of  sermons,  the  decline  in  the  trustworthiness 
of  servants,  and  the  carelessness  with  which  excursion- 
trains  were  managed,  they  would  be  more  independent  of 
those  interminable,  though  now  fortunately  to  be  terminat- 
ed, controversies.    And  when  we  reflect  on  the  irrepressible 
eloquence  and  the  strong  sense  of  duty  of  the  British  jour- 
nalist, there  is  nothing  of  which  we  feel  more  confident 
^n  that  the  morning  of  the  1 2th  of  August  would  be  si^al- 
iced  by  the  appearance  of  an  article  in  the  highest  style  of 
the  Daily  Telegraph,  summing  up  the  history  of  the  world 
in  a  few  glovring  paragraphs,  and  congratulating  mankind 
on  the  fact  that  their  extinction  would  at  any  rate  be  con- 
temporaneous with  that  of  themselves  and  of  William 
Ewart  Gladstone.    Fresh  editions  would  be  published  up 
to  the  latest  possible  moment,  and  we  should  be  encour- 
aged to  hope  that  the  germs  flying  off  to  other  worlds  on 
the  fragments  of  our  own  carried  with  them  a  potential 
Tdegraph,    The  persons  for  whom  we  should  feel  the  deep- 
est sympathy  would  be  the  prophets,  as  it  would  be  so  very 
amioying  a  reflection  to  Dr.  Gumming  that,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  this  ill-regulated  comet,  the  battle  of  Armageddon 
would  have  taken  place  next  year,  and  the  accuracy  of  his 
proposticationa  have  been  signally  verified. 

We  are,  it  may  be,  assuming  a  little  too  much.  There 
ve  certainly  some  things  in  which  a  change  would  be 
perceptible.  There  would  be  no  betting,  for  example,  on 
next  year's  Derby,  and  the  funds  could  not  be  influenced 
by  rumors  of  approaching  wars.  The  spirit  of  gambling 
would  have  to  taxe  a  different  shape,  and  roulette  or  rouge 
^  notr  would  gain  a  sudden  popularity  in  place  of  specula- 
tion on  more  distant  events.  6ut  in  one  ibrm  or  other,  in 
Bpite  of  the  emotions  of  the  more  excitable  sort  of  people, 
we  fancy  that  the  machinery  of  life,  from  its  greatest  down 
to  its  pettiest  operations,  would  have  to  go  on  working  up 
to  the  very  eve  of  the  cata8tro]^e,  from  the  sheer  incapaci- 
ty of  most  persons  to  break  ofi'  their  accustomed  habits. 
We  have  not  considered  the  case  of  a  partial  crash ;  nor 
^0  We  much  care  to  ask  what  our  feelings  would  be  if 
^loerica  or  Ireland  or  China  were  suddenly  swept  out  of 


existence,  or  still  less  what  we  should  feel  if  we  knew  that 
it  was  an  even  chance  whether  the  ball  would  fall  upon 
them  or  upon  us.  That  reflection  opens  a  boundless  field 
of  speculation ;  and  we  will  only  express  our  conviction 
that  a  good  many  people  would  still  enjoy  their  dinners, 
and  even  feel  it  as  a  not  unpleasant  excitement,  if  a  whole 
hemisphere  were  crushed  to-morrow,  so  long  as  it  was  not 
their  hemisphere.  But  whether  we  are  to  consider  this  as 
a  melancholy  proof  of  our  deficient  sympathies,  or  as  a 
merciful  arrangement  to  save  us  firom  unnecessary  pain,  is  a 
problem  which  we  cannot  discuss. 


A  NIGHT  WITH  GLASS-BLOWERS. 

The  last  stroke  of  midnight  still  hummed  through  the 
else  silent  house.  I  was  sitting  nodding  in  my  chair,  when 
I  heard  a  tinkling  rattle.  **  The  cat's  in  the  cupboard,"  I 
cried,  and  ran  to^t  to  turn  her  out.  But  when  I  opened 
the  door,  I  founcAot  the  cat,  but  a  black  wine-bottle,  with 
its  cork  stuck  jauntily  on  one  side,  talking  energetically  in 
Glacialese  to  a  cut-glass  decanter. 

<<  You  needn't  turn  up  your  stopper  at  me,"  it  said  to  the 
decanter.  "  I'm  as  good  as  you,  and  better.  You  have  to 
come  to  me  for  your  wine,  and  besides,  relations  shouldn't 
quarrel  —  we  belong  to  the  same  old  family." 

"  The  same  family !  What  are  you  talking  about,  you 
low  fellow  ?  You're  only  a  common  bottle,"  exclaimed  the 
decanter,  quivering  with  indignation.  Her  daughters,  the 
vfine-glasses,  crowded  around  her  swelling  skirts,  also  quiv- 
ering with  indignation ;  and  a  middle-class  green  glass 
medicine-bottle  sidled  up  to  the  aristocratic  decanter,  and 
stuck  out  its  label  to  make  the  democratic  black  bottle 
keep  its  distance. 

'*  Come,  now,  that  is  rather  too  ridiculous.  Loblolly," 
laughed  the  black  bottle.  <<  A'n't  we  almost  the  identical 
same  flesh  and  blood,  as  men  would  say?  I'm  made  of 
soap-waste  and  sand,  and  brick-dust  and  lime,  and  my 
smashed  ancestors ;  and  you're  made  of  just  the  same, 
except  that  the  smashed  glass  in  you  is  crown-glass  cuUet 
—  it  didn't  belong  to  your  ancestors  1 " 

<*  Silence,  boor,"  said  the  decanter,  lifling  high  her 
scragffy  dowager  neck.  ^  Defile  not  a  noble  word  with  thy 
plebeian  lips  —  what  knowest  thou  of  ancestors  ?  " 

"  Well,  that's  a  good  'un,  old  lady,"  answered  the  black 
bottle,  twinkling  merrily  in  the  gaslight.  If  you  don't  know 
the  history  of  our  family,  /  do." 

<*  Our  family  I  "  the  decanter  echoed,  contemptuously. 

''Yes,  our  family,  my  fine  lady,"  answerea  the  black 
bottle. 

"  Well,  let  it  for  argument's  sake — an  absurdly  generous 
admission  —  be  *  our  family,'  what  canst  thou  know  of  its 
archives,  poor  thick  untransparent  ?  " 

"Ha  —  ha  I  it's  my  belief,  old  lady,  you  don't  know  the 
family  history  —  you  want  me  to  teach  it  to  you.  Now  I 
come  to  look  at  you,  I'm  inclined  to  think  that  I  belong  to 
an  older  branch  of  the  family  than  you  do.  Well,  I  pity 
your  ignorance.  As  &  member  of  the  same  family,  Fm 
ashamed  of  you,  but  still,  as,  &c.,  again,  I'll  do  my  best  to 
enlighten  you.  Pay  attention,  old  lady,  and  keep  those 
rirls  of  yours  finom  chattering.  Loblolly,  if  you  don't  put 
mat  label  of  yours  down,  I'll  shy  my  cork  at  you.  Now, 
then,  for  business.  Dearly  beloved,  thin  and  empty  cousins, 
my  small,  weak,  green  kinsman  in  the  comer,  your 
education  may  possibly  have  not  been  so  utterly  neglected 
as  to  leave  you  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  there  is  such  a 
country  as  Egypt.  That  is  where  our  family  is  said  to 
have  originated  —  thousands  of  years  ago.  I  won't  swear 
to  the  statement,  mind  you.  Very  old  families  are  uncom- 
monly like  very  new  families  in  one  respect,  at  any  rate  — 
it's  a  precious  puzzler  to  find  out  who  started  them.  But 
let  me  recall  to  your  recollection  (to  speak  courteously), 
let  me  for  the  first  time  make  you  aware  (to  speak  sin- 
cerely), that  ihe  earliest  Egyptian  ^lass  was,  at  least,  as 
opaque  as  myself.  You  see  I  was  right,  old  lady,  when  I 
hinted  that  I  might  be  nearer  the  old  stock  than  you.    For 
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the  comfort  of  Loblolly,  I  will  state  that  the  Egyptian  glass 
was  colored :  some  cpreen,  like  himself,  some  blacK,  like  my- 
self; and  so  on.  Transparent  glass  bottles  —  allow  me  to 
inform  you,  dear  madam  —  are  mere  mushrooms  in  com- 
parison with  opaque  vessels  of  the  same  material.  A 
Greek  historian  states  —  it  is  needless  to  mention  his  name, 
since  none  of  you  would  recognize  it  —  that  the  Ethiopians 
were  in  the  habit  of  enclosing  corpses  in  big  glass  bottles. 
The  fashion  has  changed,  hasn't  it,  Loblolly,  my  boy? 
Nowadays  men  are  turned  into  corpses  through  having 
been  coaxed  or  compelled  to  swallow  the  contents  of  little 
glass  bottles.  You  may  sneer  at  me,  my  dear  old  lady, 
because  I  a'n't  transparent  —  anybody  can  see  through  you, 
poor  old  dear  1  but  in  the  cradle  of  our  race  —  if  it  was  the 
cradle  —  opaque  glass  gave  our  family  its  fame.  The 
Greeks  and  tae  Romans  sent  to  Egypt  for  glass  —  opaque 
elass,  vou  understand  (probably,  though,  you  can't)  :  slabs 
lor  wall  panels,  and  blue  vases  with  white  cameo  figures  on 
them  (if  you  know  what  a  cameo  is,  which  most  probably 
you  don't,  poor  old  dear!  "). 

I'  There's  another  story  about  our  origin ;  most  charity- 
children  have  read  it,  but  that's  no  reason  why  you  should 
know  any  thing  about  it,  cousin ;  your  education  seems  to 
have  been  so  shamefully  neglected.    Well,  they  say  that 
some  Phoenician  sailors  were  driven  in  by  nasty  weather  to 
the  foot  of  Mt.  Carmel.    Their  cargo  was  soda,  anl  they 
took  some  lumps  of  it  out  of  their  ship  to  rest  their  pots  on 
when  they  did  their  cooking  on  the  sands.    The  fire,  they 
say,  made  the  sand  and  the  soda  melt  into  glass.    If  it  did, 
I  fancy  that  the  glass  wasn't  a  transparent  cut  decanter,  eh, 
cousin  ?    Now  don't  get  crusty,  old  lady.    You've  nothing 
to  do  with  crust.    That's  lefl  for  me,  if  ihe  wine  is  properly 
decanted.    I'm  darker,  and  yet  I'm  fairer  than  you,  old 
lady.     I  don't  deny  that  transparent  cut  glass  is  very 
pretty,  and  very  proper  for  the  purposes  it's  made  for ;  but 
that's  no  reason  why  you  should  make  little  of  me,  that  fill 
you  with  what  you're  chiefly  liked  for,  because  I'm  proper 
for  my  purposes.  I  do  my  duty  in  the  state  of  life  for  which 
it  hath  pleased  the  glas^-maker  to  make  me,  everybit  as 
well  as  you  do  yours,  old  lady.    Let's  be  sociable.    Though 
yon  do  think  yourself  so  fine,  to  gain  your  ends  youTe 
obliged  to  let  me  put  my  lips  to  yours.    To  put  you  in  a 
good  temper,  I'll  tell  you  that  it's  thought  the  Phoenicians 
made  transparent  white  glass  before  the  Egyptians.    Mr. 
Layard  found  a  transparent  white  glass  vase  at  Nimrud, 
stamped  with    the    name  of  a  king  that  reigned  2594 
years  ago.     Though  our  family  was  founded  somewhere 
or  other  in  the  East,  the  Easterns  are  no  great  shakes 
at  glass-making  nowadays.      They  get  European    glass 
and  melt  it  over  a^ain.      The  Romans  didn't  use  glass 
for  windows  —  talc  they  used — until  about  1600  years  i^o. 
Do  you  know  what  talc  is,  old  lady  ?    Talc  is  a  mineral 
that  is  split  up  and  used  for  window-panes  in  India  and 
China,  nowadays,  just  as  mica  is  used  m  Russia.    They're 
not  so  transparent  as  you  are,  but  then,  like  me,  they're 
not  so  bristle.    But  the  Romans  were  famous  hands  at 
|lass-makinz  for  all  thaL    Were  you  ever  in  the  British 
Museum,  old  lady?    I've  been  emptied  there  more  than 
once.    I  a'n't  one  of  your  pie-crust  sort ;  but  that's  neither 
here  nor  there.    In  the  British  Museum  I  made  the  ac- 

auaintance  of  a  distinguished  Italian  connection  of  ours  — 
lie  Portland  Vase.  It's  blue  with  white  figures  on  it. 
Thetis  under  a  tree,  and  Peleus  looking  at  her.  It  was 
made  to  hold  the  ashes  of  somebody  or  ouer.  That  seems 
a  queer  use  to  put  good  glass  to,  don't  it,  old  lady  ?  We're 
a  versatile  family  —  all  kinds  of  things  we  go  in  for ;  urns, 
bottles,  decanters,  wine-glasses,  vases,  cups  and  saucers, 
looking-glasses,  bowls  with  pictures  showing  throuzh  their 
skin,  window-panes,  beads,  dice,  draughtsmen,  wall-panels, 
sham  precious  stones,  balls,  hair-pins,  rings,  magxufying- 
glasses,  burning-glasses,  telescopes,  microscopes,  water- 
docks,  prisms,  flower-holders,  knucklebones,  ships,  coffins, 
door  handles,  photographs,  multiplying  glasses,  pillars, 
piano-strings  —  but  there,  I'm  out  of  breath.  Venice  used 
to  be  the  place  for  glass-making.  The  makers  there  made 
as  much  fuss  about  their  secret,  as  if  they  were  Free- 
masons.   I'm  told  that  since  Victor  Emmanuel  got  Venice, 


glass-making  there  is  looking  up  again.  Pm  inclined  to 
uunk,  however,  that  if  you  slump  use  and  beauty,  and 
strike  a  fair  average,  we  Britbh  glassites  are  as  good  u 
any.  Somewhere  about  the  sixteenth  century,  gUss  wat 
first  made  in  England,  though  it  had  been  used  here  a  long 
while  before  that.  Crutched  Friars,  the  Savoy,  and  Laa- 
beth,  were  the  London  places  in  which  glass  was  first  made; 
and  Wemyss,  Prestonpans,  and  Leith,  the  Scotch  plactt. 
There,  old  lady,  I'll  oe  bound  to  say  you  never  knew  m 
much  about  our  fiimily  before." 

"  The  black  bottle  is  a  boor,"  the  decanter  said,  loi^7,to 
the  wine-glasses ;  but  still  I  will  not  deny  that  he  possenei 
a  certain  amount  of  information.  That  is  the  waj  widi 
those  common  people.  Possessing  no  intrinsic  digni^,  thcj 
are  obliged  to  rely  upon  their  useral  knowledge  — 'usdfiil  but 
vulgar  —  for  respect." 

^  Yes,  that's  always  the  way  with  those  common  people,* 
echoed  the  medicine  bottle. 

'*  You  contemptible  little  Loblolly,"  shouted  the  black 
bottle,  and  began  to  chase  the  medicine  bottle.  Jost  aa  the 
medicine  bottle  got  to  the  edge  of  the  shelf,  it  ducked  and 
doubled  —  over  went  the  black  bottle,  and  was  smashed 
into  a  hundred  fragments  on  the  stone  floor  of  the  closet. 

In  an  instant — strange  things,  you  know,  happen  after 
twelve  o'clock  at  night — these  black  bits  of  glass  changed 
into  a  wide  black  landscape.  Tongues  of  fiaao!^  flickering 
in  smoke,  were  licking  the  dirty  lips  of  roaring  iron  isa- 
naces.  Dirty  rubbish  rose  in  hills,  on  all  sides,  with  dir^ 
ponds  stagnating  between.  The  pastures  were  littered 
with  cinders,  and  the  stiles  looked  as  if  they  were  cat 
out  of  coal.  The  miry  high-road  stretched  drearily  alon^ 
with  smutty,  squat  red  houses  on  each  side ;  the  namm 
lanes  had  almost  lost  their  hedges,  and  were  as  black  as  ink 
and  as  sticky  as  treacle.  High  overhead  colliery-wheeb 
spun  round.  The  stalks  of  all  kinds  of  engine-hoosei 
belched  out  black  clouds.  Filthy  tramways  and  scarcelj 
less  filthy  railways,  with  stations  as  dirty  as  dost-lxni, 
made  the  country  look  like  a  sweep's  scratched  face.  Cot- 
tages were  sinking  into  the  ground  like  foundering  ships 
into  the  sea ;  and  conical  kilns  and  beehive-shaped  kibs— 
dingy-red,  yellow,  and  white  —  filled  the  air  with  stifling 
fumes. 

Just  where  this  dreary  country  runs  into  and  stains  the 
selvage  of  a  beautiful  green  country,  with  gently  sweUiag 
wooded  hills,  I  saw  a  man  digging  up  clay. 
*<  What's  that,  and  what  is  it  for?*'  I  asked. 
He  was  a  very  gruff  man,  and  at  first  gave  me  do 
answer. 

At  last,  when  I  had  asked  him  several  times,  he  answered 
snappishly,  "  What's  tohal  t " 
«  Why,  that  clay,"  I  said. 

**  If  you  know  it's  clay,  what  need  had  you  to  ask?  "said 
the  man.  *<  And  if  you  want  to  know  what  it's  for,  watt 
and  see." 

So  I  did  wait  for  many  weeks  in  the  closet  —  it  had  grown 
a  very  big  place,  you  must  remember,  since  the  black  hottie 
had  tumbled  down. 

The  men  dried  the  clay  and  sifled  it  like  flour  and  made 
dough  of  it,  and  kneaded  the  dough  with  their  naked  fce^ 
and  then  made  it  up  into  huge  loaves,  and  locked  the  loares 
up  in  a  dark  cellar. 

After  a  bit  some  other  men  ground  some  potsherds  iip» 
and  mixed  the  dust  with  the  clay  they  had  taken  oat  of  the 
cellar ;  and  then  some  other  men  made  great  melting-poti 
out  of  the  clay.  Some  of  the  pots  were  like  huffe,  thick 
flower-pots  without  anv  hole  at  the  bottom ;  and  others  had 
their  tops  covered  with  a  dome,  and  an  opening  in  the  sides 
like  bottletits'  nests.  It  took  a  long  time  to  &j  and  bake 
these  pots.  When  they  were  ready,  they  were  let  down 
into  fiery  furnaces,  and  the  hole  through  which  they  were 
lowered  was  covered  up  with  fire-clay.  You  remember 
what  the  black  bottle  said  it  and  the  medicine  bottle  were 
made  of.  Well,  men  put  stuff  of  that  kind  into  the  flower- 
pot-like pots  through  openings  in  the  furnace,  and  thea 
stopped  the  holes  up  for  an  hour  or  two,  until  the  pots  were 
ready  for  some  more  stuff;  and  so  they  went  on  until  the 
pots  were  fulL    The  men  had  only  shoes  and  trousers  on, 
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tad  thej  tdd  me  thej  drank  melted  butter  only,  to  keep 
their  bodies  from  shrivelling  when  all  their  natural  perspi- 
tation  was  used  up  —  but  1  fancy  they  drank  beer  as  well. 
When  the  pots  were  full,  the  holes  were  filled  up  again, 
and  the  f^  was  made  fiercer  than  ever  for  ever  so  many 
hoars.  Then  the  holes  were  opened  again,  and  the 
fire  was  let  down  a  little,  whilst  men  skimmed  the  scum 
off  the  melted,  almost  blindingly  white  hot  stulf  in  the 
pots.  When  the  stuff  in  the  pots  was  skimmed,  men  poked 
tog  hollow  iron  rods  into  it,  and  wriggled  them  about. 
When  they  had  got  enough  of  the  stuff  on  them,  they  blew 
down  them,  and  made  the  sticky  stuff  swell  out  a  little. 
Then  they  took  their  swollen  knobs  to  an  iron  table, 
sprinkled  them  with  water,  and  rolled  them  on  the  table 
into  lanky  glass  eggs.  These  eggs  were  put  to  the  mouth 
of  the  furnace  again,  and  blown  into  once  more.  Next 
they  were  pat  into  metal  moulds  and  blown  down  into ;  and 
kejfpreitol  they  turned  into  bottles  —  all  but  the  necks. 
The  necks  were  next  finished  in  a  way  that  you  would  not 
eiactly  understand  unless  you  saw  it  done,  and  the  bottles 
vere  carried  off  by  perspiring  little  boys  on  iron  prongs, 
tad  stacked  in  ovens,  which  were  heated  until  the  bottles 
too  almost  began  to  sweat,  and  then  gradually  cooled  to 
Bake  the  bottles  strong. 

Window-glass  needs  more  care  than  bottle-glass.  There 
are  different  materials,  and  different  ways  of  managing 
them.  I  think  that  you  will  be  chiefly  interested,  as  I  was, 
ia  finding  out  how  blown  glass  can  be  made  flat.  The 
wmdow-glass  maker  first,  when  he  has  shaped  his  knob,  as 
the  bottie-blower  did,  blows  it  into  a  shape  something  like 
that  of  a  Florence  flask  without  a  neck.  Then  with  the 
help  of  a  little  boy,  who  puts  an  iron  rod  against  it,  he 
presses  it  into  what  looks  like  a  flattened  lamp-globe  with 
so  opening  at  the  top.  The  blower  than  separates  his  pipe 
from  the  glass,  and  whirls  the  globe  before  a  hole  in  the 
hot  fdmace  until  it  takes  the  shape  of  a  shallow  finger- 
glass  with  a  rim.  As  he  goes  on  whirling,  the  glass  goes 
oo  getting  fliitter  and  flatter,  until  at  length  it  is  a  flat 
round  shield  of  glass  with  a  boss  in  the  middle,  and  is 
carried  off  to  the  annealing  oven. 

Glass  tor  windows  made  in  that  way,  one  of  my  closet- 
friends  (who  was  more  civil  than  the  clay-digger)  told  me, 
is  called  crown-glass.  But  there  is  a  newer  kind  used  now 
—sheet-glass.  It  is  shaped  and  blown  into  big  cylinders, 
which  are  split  up  with  a  diamond,  and  flattened  in  a  fur- 
nace as  you  might  open  and  spread  out  a  roll  of  music. 
Ulass  shades  are  the  cut-off  round  tops  of  these  cylinders. 

When  1  had  gained  so  much  knowledge  about  glass-mak- 
iag,  the  kitcheu-elock  struck  one  —  the  closet  became  the 
closet  again  —  1  heard  the  gas  in  the  lobby  singing  loudly, 
ind  cauie  out  to  turn  the  gas  down  beibre  it  cracked  its 
globe,  or  the  bell-glass  hung  over  it. 

But  when  I  came  out  into  the  room  I  had  left,  according 
to  my  recovered  notion  of  the  clock,  just  an  hour  beibre,  I 
vas  mysteriously  compelled  to  look  at  the  mirror  over  the 
mantei-piece.  1  did  not  jump  through  it,  but  1  was  forced 
to  k>ok  into  iL 
And  what  do  you  think  I  saw  ? 

More  glass-makers  —  "  lots,"  as  you  say,  of  them :  each 
jot  whispering,  **  We  won't  tell  the  others  how  we  make  it." 
Then  the  lots  scampered  off  right  and  lett,  and  began  to  dig 
Bp  stuif,  and  hide  it  under  their  coat-t^ls. 

"  What  means  this  mystery,  my  Mends  ?  "  I  asked  of 
the  chief  man  of  one  lot. 

**We  are  going  to  make  plate-glass,"  he  answered 
nlemnly. 

*^  May  I  see,  if  you  please  ?  "  I  asked. 

^  Yutt  may  see,  if  you  like,  because  you  don't  know  any 
(lu&g  about  such  matters,"  he  answered  impolitely :  btit  we 
>hA*D'ttell  even  you  exactly  what  we  use,  because  you  might 
write  it  down,  and  go  and  tell." 

Then  tor  a  time  there  was  confusion,  and  then  I  saw 
clearij  a  melting-pot  hoisted  out  of  a  furnace,  wheeled  up 
|o  a  table,  and  tilted  over  it,  by  men  who  held  their  breath. 
The  melted  glass  ran  fireely  out  at  first,  but  was  kept  from 
nuning  over  the  sides  ot  the  table  by  two  iron  bars  laid 
upon  it,  whilst  a  steel  rolling-pin  rolled  the  cooling  metal 


out  like  doush.  As  soon  as  the  plate  began  to  cool,  it  was 
lugged  off  me  table  by  pincers  on  to  machinery,  which 
soon  sent  it  on  a  wheeled  table  into  the  annealing 
oven  —  heatingand  gradually  cooling  oven,  of  course  yon 
understand.  When  the  plates  came  out  of  this  oven  they 
were  next  polished  on  both  sides  by  putting  one  on  the  top 
of  another,  and  rubbing  the  upper  one  against  the  lower 
with  sand  and  water  l^tweeh,  and  then  women  polished 
them  with  emery-powder,  and  after  that  wooden  polishers, 
with  leather  and  woollen  gloves  on,  polished  them  off. 

The  kitchen  clock  struck  two  as  I  was  looking  into  the 
looking-^lass  at  some  men  who  were  melting  Jrit  for  flint- 
glass  and  lens-glass  in  the  bottletit-pots.  I  was  just  being 
told  by  a  man,  who  poked  his  head  between  the  mirror 
and  its  firame  to  tell  me  so,  that  the  covered  pots  were 
used  to  keep  the  metal  piu^ ;  &nd  another  man,  looking 
out  on  the  other  side  ox  the  mirror,  was  shouting  that  if 
I  would  come  along  with  him,  I  could  see  how  ^ass  was 
colored  for  church  windows,  and  so  on,  when  —  /  awoke. 

I  was  still  nodding  in  my  arm-chair.  I  had  been  re- 
membering slass-wonES  I  had  visited,  a  book  about  glass 
was  open  Berore  me,  the  kitehen-clock,  I  found,  had  struck 
two,  and  the  cat  Jiad  been  in  the  closet  At  any  rate,  I 
found  the  floor  littered  with  the  fragments  of  a  black  bottle. 


HOW  I  CAME  TO  STUDY  MYTHOLOGY. 

« 

BT  KARL  BLIND. 

I  REMEMBER,  many  years  ago,  having  once  met  a  young 
Grerman  peasant,  rather  intelligent,  who  could  read  and 
write,  as  all  German  peasants  can,  but  who  startled  me  by 
a  most  extraordinary  superstition. 

"  Look  here,"  he  said,  and  his  face  assumed  a  very  weird, 
supernatural  aspect  — "  look  here !  a  man  may  learn  all 
about  the  future :  what  is  going  to  happen,  and  how  things 
in  this  world  are  to  succeed  each  other.  Only,  he  must 
use  a  means  which  /  should  not  like  to  try,  and  I'm  sure 
you  wouldn't  I " 

I  suspected  at  once  that  he  was  referring  to  the  use  of 
some  sign  of  witchcraft  —  some  magic  Abracadabra,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  ignorant  peasants,  renders  a  person  liable 
to  be  fetched  away  by  the  evil  powers;  and  I  replied, 
"  Well,  let  us  see.    Perhaps  I  would  try  it  1 " 

He  then  said  in  an  undertone,  "  If,  on  coming  out  of 
church  on  Easter  Sunday,  a  man  steps  backwards,  making 
a  sign  of  disrespect;  and  if,  whilst  walking  backwards 
through  the  church  door,  he  looks  through  an  e^g,  at  the 
same  time  breaking  out  into  loud  laughter,  he  will  see  the 
future,  and  the  shape  of  all  coming  things,  in  that  egg. 
But,  dear  me,  mein  lieber  Herr !  it  will  endanger  a  man's 
soul ;  and  you  will  not  do  It,  and  surely  I  won't ! " 

I  could  not  help  laughing  aloud,  when  I  heard  this  tale, 
though  there  was  no  egg  to  be  looked  through ;  and  I  fan- 
cied that  if  ever  I  had  come  upon  a  meaningless  absurdity, 
it  was  certainly  this  wonderful  egg  story.  I  almost  imar 
gined  for  a  moment  that  that  blue-eyed,  mild-faced  peasant 
countryman  of  mine  had  *'  spun  a  ^arn  "  of  his  own,  and 
that  perchance  he  wanted  to  play  a  loke  upon  a  townsman. 

By  and  by  I  came  to  investigate  tne  subject  he  had  men- 
tioned. I  then  —  most  strange  to  say  —  perceived,  and  by 
close  study  obtadned  the  irrefutable  proofs,  that  what  had 
seemed  mere  boorish  nonsense  could  be  traced  back  to  the 
decayed  religious  system  of  our  heathen  forefathers ;  and 
that  it  had  a  meaning,  even  as  Greek  fables  about  Jupiter 
descending  as  a  golden  rain,  and  similar  myths,  have  their 
more  or  less  reasonable  significance,  though  the  real  sense 
is  overlaid  by  such  eccentric  imagery  —  by  a  kind  of  poe- 
try run  wild,  which  has  escaped  from  all  critical  control. 

Now,  in  the  case  of  that  young  peasant  I  found  that,  un- 
wittingly, he  was  the  possessor  of  a  very  remarkable  lorso^ 
or  chip,  of  Teutonic  mythology,  which,  properly  understood, 
contained  a  presentiment  —  in  a  very  crude  and  mystic 
form,  no  doubt,  but  still  a  presentiment,  or  early  conception 
— of  that  "  germ  theory  "  which  is  now  the  favorite  theory 
of  the  mnjority  of  scientific  men.      The  egg  represents 
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germs  in  general.  In  the  ege  oar  forefathers  saw  the  sym- 
bol of  the  gradual  development  and  succession  of 
things.  By  looking  through  the  egg,  therefore,  metaphori- 
cally speaking,  a  gUmpse  was  to  he  obtained  of  the  future 
course  of  events. 

But  why  was  Easter  Sunday  selected  for  the  piece  of 
witchcraft  of  which  that  peasant  spoke?  Because  at 
Easter-time,  in  gray  antiquity,  a  heathen  German  festival 
was  held  in  honor  of  the  goddess  Ostara,  or  Eostre,  from 
whose  name  the  word  ''  Easter "  is  derived ;  and  who,  as 
the  representative  of  the  fertilizing  sun  and  of  the  creative 
powers  of  Nature  in  spring,  has  me  egg  for  her  emblem. 
To  this  very  day,  we  in  Germany,  as  well  as  the  country- 
people  in  some  of  the  northern  and  eastern  counties  of 
England,  present  children  about  Easter-time  with  eggs. 
The  little  ones,  in  Germany,  are  playfully  told  that  a  £ure 
comes  at  ni^ht  to  lay  those  eggs ;  and  on  Easter  morning 
a  white  rabbit  is  therefore  often  let  run  out  of  the  room,  so 
as  to  confirm  them  in  this  heretical  notion  about  natural 
history.  Fancy  bread  is  then  also  baked  into  the  shape  of 
a  hare.  The  reason  of  this  custom  is  that  the  hare  too,  on 
account  of  its  prolificacy,  was  sacred  to  the  goddess  Ostara 

—  that  is,  to  fruitful  Nature. 

When  I  was  told  by  my  young  peasant  that  a  person,  in 
order  to  see  the  future,  had  to  so  out  backwards  from 
church,  it  meant  that  he  who  did  this  turned  his  face 
towards  the  east,  where  Ostara  was  supposed  to  dwell; 
for  churches,  of  old,  were  mostly  built  with  their  entrances 
looking  westward.  The  sign  of  disrespect  was  to  show 
that  he  who  made  it  turned  away,  for  the  moment,  from  the 
Christian  religion  towards  the  old  pagan  creed.  To  look 
through  an  egg  on  the  day  especially  devoted  to  the  god- 
dess of  spring,  was  considered  a  means  of  investing  a  person 
with  the  power  of  seeing  the  germ  of  all  things,  and  thus 
to  forecast  their  development,  and  to  anticipate  the  future. 

But  now  about  the  laughter.  Why  were  we  to  huigh, 
when  looking,  on  Easter  Sunday,  through  an  egg  ?  Here  I 
found  that  the  laughter  represented  the  smile  of  Nature  in 
spring :  even  as  we  still  speak  of  "  smiling  fields "  —  in 
German,  lachende  Felder,  I  found  that  at  die  pagan  Eas- 
ter celebrations,  a  laughins  chorus  represented  that  smile ; 
and  what  is  more,  that  in  3ie  Church,  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
for  many  centuries  after  the  overthrow  of  the  ancient 
Wodan  religion,  the  priest  on  Easter  Sunday  had  first  to 
tell  his  congregation  a  merry  tale,  and  then  to  break  out 
into  what  was  called  an  Easter  laughter  —  Ostergeldchier, 

Putting  this  and  that  together,  I  became  aware  that,  in  a 
superstition  apparently  devoid  of  all  significance,  a  theory 
of  natural  philosophy  was  incrustated  —  in  an  inceptive, 
rudimentary,  childish  form ;  but  a  theory,  after  all,  which 
some  wise  man,  some  Grerman  Druid,  may  have  held  in  a 
more  reasonable  shape,  as  an  esoteric  science.  But  is  it 
not  ver^  strange  that  the  queer  piece  of  Teutonic  mythol- 
o^  which  stuck  fast  in  the  young  peasant's  mind,  and  of 
which  he  could  not  get  rid  in  spite  of  his  mechanical  knowl- 
edge of  the  catechism,  should  turn  out  to  be  a  near  relation 
of  the  doctrine  of  Pasteur :  about  which,  a  short  time  ago, 
there  was  a  passage  of  arms  in  the  Times  between  a  cQs- 
tinguished  and  a  rising  man  of  science,  Prof.  Tyndall  and 
Dr.  Bastian  ? 

When  we  once  have  got  hold  of  such  a  clew,  I  think  we 
shall  feel  more  interested,  not  only  in  beautiful  fairy-tales 

—  which  are  also  a  last  residue  of  our  forefathers'  creed  — 
but  even  in  superstitious  customs,  in  which  we  may  some- 
times read  very  surprising  thoughts  of  generations  long 
gone  by.  I,  for  my  part,  may  say  that  the  more  I  have 
entered  into  the  study  of  these  matters,  the  more  I  became 
convinced  that  it  was  of  no  use  fighting  against  such  beliefs 
by  simply  calling  them  "  rubbish  "  and  "  nonsense  "  —  for 
somehow,  the  people  clun^  to  them  as  if  they  felt  that  there 
was  an  enchanted  poetic^  treasure  hidden  therein,  which 
it  only  required  a  magic  wand  to  raise.  I  then  saw  that 
these  superstitions  will  never  be  entirely  rooted  out  until  a 
full  scientific  treatment  of  them  has  taken  place  —  until 
they  shall  universally  be  known  to  be  the  last  vestiges  of  a 
collapsed,  but  in  its  time  very  grand,  elaborate,  and  com- 
prehensive mythic  system  or  pagan  religion  —  and  until 


the  result  of  such  investigation  shall  have  become  popular* 
ized. 

Unconsciously,  that  peasant  had  become  a  teacher  of 
mine.      I  had  taken  a  great  interest  before  then  in  the  lidi 
folk-lore  of  our  country,  which  as  a  child  I  had  heard  frcnt 
the  lips  of  peasant  nurses,  and  which  I  afterwards  tbund 
collected,  with  such   remarkable   accuracy,  in  **Griisin'i 
Tales ; "  but  from  the  casual  conversation,  1  began  threid 
ing  my  way  through  the  labyrinthian  maze  of  Ules,  quaint 
sayings,  and  inex^icable  customs.    Instinctively  I  teiithafc 
which  an  author,  who  has  worked  successfully  to  render 
the  labors  of  the  great  continental  authorities  on  laagnagi, 
and  mythology  accessible  to  the  English  public,  expressei 
with  the  felicitous  language  peculiar  to  him :  "^  It  mi^^ 
seem  strange,  indeed,  that  so  great  a  writer  as  Grimm 
should  have  spent  so  much  of  his  precious  time  in  coUect- 
ing  his  Mdrchen,  if  those  tales  had  only  been  intended  for 
the  amusement  of  children.     When  we  see  a  Ljell  or 
Owen  pick  up  pretty  shells  and  stones,  we  may  be  sure 
that,  however  much  little  girls  may  admire  the^e  pr^ 
things,  this  was  not  the  object  which  these  wise  coitecU 
ors  had  in  view.      Like  the  blue  and  green  and  rusj  snndi 
which  children  plav  with  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  thei$e  talei 
of  the  people,  wnich  Grimm  was  the  first  to  diMsover  and 
collect,  are  the  detritus  of  many  an  ancient  stratum  of 
thought  and  language,  buried  aeep  in  the  past.     Thsj 
have  a  scientific  interest" 


THE  THEORY  OF  WONDERMENT. 

It  is  a  serious  responsibility  to  invent  a  proverb,  especial- 
ly a  proverb  which  sounds  respectable;  it  is  sure  to  be 
quoted  often,  and  misquoted  at  last.  The  first  man  irho  said 
truth  is  stranger  than  fiction  was  probably  guiltless  of  any 
intention  of  flattering  Truth  ;  in  fact,  he  meant  to  be  hoQe^t 
and  uncomplimentary,  and  to  assert  that  he  found  it  udcoo- 
monly  hard  to  believe  what  she  said.  Still,  it  is  something 
to  be  out  of  the  common  way  at  all ;  and  so  people  caiueto 
think  that  it  was  a  credit  to  Truth  to  be  strange,  aud  that 
they  could  not  do  her  the  credit  of  finding  her  so  too  otX&L 
One  can  hardlv  be  mistaken  in  thinking  that  Mr.  Gilbert 
felt  he  had  paid  a  becoming  homage  to  TruUi  when  he  invit- 
ed his  readers  to  a^e  with  him,  that  the  very  interesting 
account*  of  the  capital  shilling's  worth  which  he  got  for  a 
shilling  was  stranger  than  any  thing  in  any  fairy  tale. 

I  read  the  article  once  because  I  generally  read  anv  thing 
of  Mr.  Gilbert's  which  comes  in  my  way,  and  twice  uecanse 
he  challenged  me  among  his  other  readers  to  make  up  mj 
mind  about  it ;  and  I  don't  agree  with  him  at  all.  It  fKteaa 
to  me  much  stranger  that  Kehama  should  have  driven  in 
at  all  the  eight  gates  of  Padala  at  once,  or  that  a  harp 
made  of  the  bones  of  a  murdered  child  should  sin;^  tbe 
story  of  the  murder,  or  that  a  little  girl  should  turn  her 
brother  into  a  pond  and  herself  into  a  duck  on  the  pond 
by  way  of  escaping  firom  a  cruel  step-mother,  or  that  Mr. 
McDonald's  charming  princess  should  have  been  deprired 
by  a  fairy  or  any  one  else  of  her  specific  gravity  —  than 
that  Mr.  Gilbert  should  have  had  a  shilling's  worth  for  a 
shilling.  If  I  were  to  try  to  believe  any  one  of  the  four 
curiosities  of  fiction  I  have  just  quoted  (and  any  child  in  a 
well-regulated  nurserv  could  have  quoted  forty),  I  should 
not  know  how  to  be^m  ;  but  I  had  not  the  slightest  difr 
culty  in  believing  ^£-.  Gilbert.  Indeed,  he  can  hardly  hare 
had  much  difiiculty  in  believing  himself  that  the  baker 
would  leave  the  roll,  and  that  the  Assam  tea  would  be  found 
in  the  caddy,  and  the  bloater  in  the  cupboard ;  io  short, 
that  he  would  be  able  to  have  his  breakfast  and  his  news- 
paper  as  usual,  and  be  able  to  send  the  newspaper  on  if  he 
liked,  and  to  write  his  article  afterwards.  VVhat  he  would 
really  have  found  it  hard  to  believe  would  have  been  some 
interruption  of  this  order  of  things.  If  the  stationer  had 
refused  to  send  the  newspaper,  or  if  the  Daily  News  had 
received  no  tele^ams,  or  if  tea  were  to  cease  to  arrive  from 
Assam,  he  would  have  been  surprised,  and  so  should  we. 

*8ee  Evert  Saturday,  JHo,  5. 
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fet  he  is  surprised  at  something^  now,  and  he  has  wiitten 
t  we  may  share  his  surprise.  Perhaps  surprise  is  hardly 
emotion  to  be  cultivated  or  communicated.  It  is  very 
liy  that  what  all  the  world  thinks  wrong  may  be  ri^ht, 
f  even  be  a  positive  duty  ;  it  is  not  so  likely  that  what 
the  world  thinks  commonplace  should  be  surprising. 
d  obviously  Mr.  Gilbert  assumes  we  are  in  danger  of 
iking  that  a  civilized  breakfast  and  a  newspaper  and 
iern  postal  facilities  are  commonplace ;  he  seems  to  have 
Q<rht  80  himself,  till  the  conversation  at  the  door  of  the 
die-house  led  him  to  reflect  If  so,  we  shall  probably 
ttinue  —  without,  I  hope,  being  unthankful  for  them  — 
JiinV  those  creature-comforts  commonplace.  When  a 
1^  testes  of  sugar  we  call  it  sweet ;  when  a  thing  sur- 
ie!<  us  we  call  it  wonderful.  It  is  possible  to  find  out 
t  there  is  a  clear  chemical  connection  between  sugar  and 
.ndvi  or  between  sugar  and  starch ;  but  neither  starch 
'  brandy  tastes  sweet,  and  nobody  dreams  of  sayin^  they 
I  sweet.  In  the  same  way  there  very  likely  may  be  re- 
dblances  between  what  Mr.  Gilbert  just  now  finds  sosur- 
ring  and  really  wonderful  things ;  if  there  were  not  he 
nJd  hardly  have  made  the  mistaJce ;  but  it  is  a  mistake 
all  that,  because  nobody  is  surprised  at  them,  though 
Be  of  his  readers  may  try  to  be,  because  he  tells  them. 
le  thoueht  which  seems  to  have  struck  the  writer  most, 
I  thought  which  he  intended  to  impress  upon  the  reader, 
bow  much  has  to  be  done  before  it  is  possible  to  sit  down 
breakfast,  or  to  read  a  newspajper,  or  to  write  a  letter  and 
have  it  answered.  It  is  wonderful  to  him  that  so  many  con- 
turns  chould  meet  and  work  together  harmoniously.  Now 
is  obvious  that  this  proves  too  much.  While  the  article  was 
bg  written  it  is  siue  to  say  that  dozens  of  tramps  dined  or 
eakfasted,  whichever  we  like  to  call  it,  on  a  turnip  apiece 
t  of  the  fields  and  a  draught  of  water  from  the  nearest 
ook ;  and  even  the  writer  docs  not  think  that  wonderful. 
et  the  natural  arrangements  which  make  it  possible  for 
e  tamips  to  grow  there,  and  for  the  water  to  run  there, 
e  immeasarably  more  complex  and  far-reaching  than  the 
rangements  of  commerce  or  the  post-office.  For  tliat 
itter,  on  the  writer's  own  principle,  it  is  far  more  won- 
rful  that  wheat  should  grow  in  England  or  tea  in  Assam 
an  that,  being  grown,  mey  should  be  made  available  at 
eakfast-time ;  it  is  far  more  wonderful  that  bread  and  tea 
odM  enable  a  man  to  ^  on  writing  than  that  he  should 
)  able  to  dispose  of  what  he  has  written.  And  it  is  no 
iswer  to  this  to  turn  round  and  say,  *'  Yes,  every  thing  is 
imderftil."  If  every  thing  were  wonderful,  nothing  would 
&.  Wonderful  is  a  term  of  comparison;  to  call  every 
ling  wonderful  is  like  calling  every  thing  great.  Besides, 
unan  language  is  adapted  to  human  nature ;  and  human 
itore  is  incapable  of  sustained  excitement  of  any  kind ; 
al  honest  wonder  is  very  exciting,  and  we  are  so  made  as 
>  require  to  pass  most  of  our  time  aloof  from  such  excite- 
Knt,  with  common  things  that  are  not  wonderful.  At  the 
nne  time  there  are  circumstances  in  which  the  harmonious 
iH)peration  of  a  great  many  different  forces  does  affect  us 
rith  genuine,  spontaneous  surprise.  We  do  not  need  to 
e  bidden  to  observe  that  the  organization  of  the  Prussian 
nny  is  wonderful ;  we  call  it  so  instinctively.  Why  is  it 
btwe  wonder  at  the  Prussian  army,  and  do  not  wonder 
k  oor  own  postroffice,  except  when  somebody  tells  us  to  in 
jnnt?  Because,  though  the  postroffice  does  as  much  as 
be  army  does,  if  not  more,  what  the  army  does  is  harder, 
ne  do  not  know  of  any  thing  that  there  is  in  the  constitu- 
jj»  of  the  world  to  hinder  our  bavins  the  post-office ;  peo- 
w  are  generally  willing  to  jearn  a  lair  day's  wages  by  a 
•»  day's  work ;  if  we  did  not  know  of  anv  thing  which 
light  have  been  expected  to  hinder  the  Prussians  from 
Uvina  their  army,  we  might  still  be  sure  that  there  was 
wnething,  for  other  nations  wish  for  such  an  army, 
»d  cannot  get  it.  In  fact,  we  know  of  a  great  deal. 
It  is  strange  as  things  go  that  the  Landwehr  should 
»»ch  when  they  are  ctdlcd  out,  especially  when  they 
nsapprove  of  the  war  as  they  did  m  1866 ;  it  is  stran- 
Wr  that  all  Prussians  quireens  should  be  eager  to  educate 
Jemselves  for  the  general  staff.  But,  though  the  post- 
TOccdoes  not  strike  us  as  wonderful,  it  would  strike  a 


savage  very  much ;  it  would  probably  strike  him  even  more 
than  the  Prussian  army.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The 
capacity  for  self-sacrifice  is  not  increased  by  civilization, 
and  the  capacity  for  obedience  is,  upon  the  whole,  dimin- 
ished. Consequently  it  would  not  surprise  a  savage,  as  it 
surprises  us,  that  all  the  disciplined  energy  of  Prussia  should 
be  at  the  service  of  the  Prussian  Government,  still  less 
would  it  astonish  him  to  find  that  energy  expended  on  what 
he  regards  as  the  most  natural  and  most  worthy  object  of 
ambition  for  a  noble  people.  He  would  only  be  surprised 
at  the  existence  of  so  much  energy,  so  perfectly  disciplined, 
co-operating  so  harmoniously.  Very  probably  he  would  be 
right  in  thmking  the  British  postK>ffice  a  more  striking 
example  (it  is  certainly  a  more  perfect  one)  of  such  dis- 
ciplined energy  than  the  Prussian  army.  He  would  find 
it  as  hard  to  believe  that  we  should  be  exempt  from  the 
shifllessness  and  indolence  which  preclude  all  co-operation 
among  his  countrymen,  as  we  find  it  to  believe  that  a  whole 
community  should  be  able,  even  for  a  time,  to  put  self-seek- 
ing and  self-pleasing  in  so  many  directions  under  such 
complete  restraint. 

But  the  wonder  of  the  savage  would  not  rest  exclusively 
upon  this  quasi  intellectual  ground.  The  post-office  is  strange 
to  him  because  it  is  new ;  it  is  strange  because  it  brings  he- 
fore  him  in  the  concrete  the  immense  contrast  between  the 
complex  organization  of  a  great  and  wealthy  empire,  and 
the  rude,  meagre,  chaotic  monotony  of  a  petty  tribe.  Tell 
him  that  there  are  thirty  millions  of  us,  and  you  will  hardly 
make  an  impression ;  but  tell  him  how  many  dead  letters 
there  are  in  a  year,  or  that  a  single  government  office  receives 
a  hundred  thousand  on  an  average,  and  he  begins  to  feel  that 
the  English  are  a  wonderful  people.  Steam  engines,  rail- 
ways, telegraphs,  were  all  wonderful  once  to  the  generations 
which  used  them  first,  and  there  was  this  note  x>f  the  won- 
derful about  them  all,  that  people  could  not  believe  in  them 
all  at  once.  Thev  presented  such  a  difficulty  to  the  ima- 
gination that  the  intellect,  which  always  sympathizes  with 
the  imagination,  felt  a  difficulty  too.  Afterwards,  when  the 
difficulty  of  the  intellect  has  disappeared,  the  difficulty  of 
the  imagination  gives  way  too.  Light  travels  faster  man 
electricity,  but  its  rapidity  strikes  us  less  because,  being 
wholly  unimaginable,  it  does  not  offer  any  difficulty  whicn 
the  imagination  can  exert  itself  against.  It  is  fiirther  from 
the  sun  to  the  earth  than  from  Valentia  to  Heart's  Content ; 
but  we  know  how  long  it  takes  a  Cunard  steamer  to  cross 
the  Atlantic,  how  long  it  used  to  take  Lord  Nelson's  men- 
of-war,  while  nothing  comes  from  the  sun  to  the  earth  but 
the  light,  which  has  travelled  every  day  since  the  world 
was,  in  as  short  a  time  as  the  telegrams,  that  fill  at  least 
one  generation  for  a  year  or  two  with  honest  wonder,  and  at 
many  million  times  the  speed.  Again,  long  before  the  in- 
vention of  photography,  it  was  known  that  it  was  the  sun 
that  gave  the  colors  to  flowers,  and  rocks,  and  trees,  and 
animals.  Here,  too^  there  was  nothing  to  imagine,  and 
therefore  nothing  to  wonder  at.  Everybody  would  sav  at 
once  that  a  colorless  plant  that  had  been  coaxed  into 
growing  without  li^ht  was  much  stranger  than  an  apple-tree 
m  full  blossom,  xet  the  strange  thing  about  the  cellar- 
plant  would  simply  be  the  absence  of  a  series  of  familiar 
and  inexplicable  facts  too  familiar,  too  completely  inexplica- 
ble to  be  really  wonderful,  and  also  too  certainly  connected 
with  a  single  unmistakable  cause.  But  though  it  never 
struck  any  person  as  wonderful  that  the  sun  should  paint  so 
many  beautiful  pictures  in  the  world,  it  was  very  wonderful 
that  he  should  paint  a  few  ugly  pictures,  and  the  first  were 
very  ugly  indeed,  in  a  camcra-ooscura.  There  was  some- 
thing for  the  imagination  to  puzzle  at  here.  It  was  the  na- 
ture of  the  picture  in  the  camera  to  change  when  you  moved 
the  camera  and  when  you  moved  your  eye ;  and  in  photog- 
raphy either  the  picture  in  the  camera  itself,  or  another 
picture  bearing  a  definite  relation  to  it,  is  fixed  in  a  way  to 
last  for  many  years.  Besides,  the  new  pictures  the  sun 
painted  seemed  wonderful  because  they  could  be  contrasted 
and  brought  into  competition,  more  easily  than  the  old,  with 
the  pictures  men  had  been  used  to  paint;  it  was  strange  to 
think  there  should  be  a  way  of  obtaining  in  half  an  nour 
greater  accuracy,  nay,  in  some  sense  greater  delicacy,  than 
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could  have  been  reached  before  by  the  labor  of  years.  But 
wonder  never  lasts  when  it  has  once  thoroughly  come  home 
to  us  that  a  thing  will  be  so  because  it  must  be  so.  It  is 
flogging  a  dead  horse,  as  they  say  in  America,  to  attempt  to 
msuce  us  excite  ourselves  wiUi  hopeless  efforts  to  fancy  how 
it  can  be  so. 

All  our  faculties  are  inadequate ;  there  is  much  in  our- 
selves and  more  in  the  world  which  we  take  for  granted, 
without  trying  to  imadne  it,  without  hoping  to  understand 
it ;  there  is  nothins:  that  we  understand  completely,  or  ima- 
gine periectly.  "[Die  habitual  recognition  of  this  may  be 
soothing  or  depressing,  according  as  we  come  to  it ;  it  may 
bring  humility  and  peace,  it  may  generate  indifference  or 
scepticism,  or  perplexity,  and  all  of  these  exclude  astonish- 
ment. Our  minds  resign  themselves  willingly  or  unwillingly, 
with  or  without  a  struggle,  to  a  subordinate  place  in  the 
universe ;  something  like  an  equilibrium  establishes  itself 
between  their  weakness  and  the  strength  of  nature.  Won- 
der comes  in  when  a  new  experience  disturbs  this  equilib- 
rium, and  it  lasts  till  the  equilibrium  is  restored;  and 
though  the  equilibrium  is  never  complete,  it  tends  to  be 
permanent.  I^othing  earthly  is  new  forever ;  the  paradox 
of  to-day  becomes  the  axiom  of  to-morrow ;  before  we  are 
familiar  with  half  its  consequences  we  wonder  how  we  could 
ever  have  doubted  such  a  fruitful  principle.  Life  is  not 
long  enough,  our  brains  are  not  strong  enough,  to  allow  us 
to  be  always  starting  at  contrasts,  and  working  out  antithe- 
ses^  and  dwelling  upon  the  antinomies  of  the  pure  reason. 
With  most  realities  we  can  become  familiar,  but  a  cleverly 
disguised  impossibility  never  ceases  to  be  strange.  Chil- 
dren, old  and  ynun^,  will  wonder  a  thousand  years  hence, 
if  the  world  lasts  so  long,  how  Alice  got  through  the  look- 
ing-glass without  breaking  it,  though  they  will  be  very  much 
surprised  if  their  uncles  and  aunts  fail  to  send  them  a  pres- 
ent by  a  balloon  on  their  birthday,  or  forget  to  wish  them 
many  happy  returns  of  the  day  by  telegraph.  Then,  too,  a 
thing  contmues  to  be  strange  if  it  continues  for  an^  reason 
to  be  remote.  If  we  had  lefl  any  savage  race  ahve  long 
enough  to  give  us  a  chance  of  entering  into  their  mind  (it 
has  taken  us  four  centuries'  hard  work  to  enter  a  very  little 
way  into  the  mind  of  classical  antiquity\  their  customs 
would  have  ceased  to  be  strange  to  us,  tney  would  have 
come  to  have  a  meaning.  If  any  savage  race  had  survived 
long  enough  to  enter  into  our  mind,  they  would  have  ceased 
to  wonder  at  us.  As  it  is  they  will  soon  be  gone,  and  their 
memory  will  be  wonderful  to  Christendom  forever,  and  it 
is  much  if  our  civilization  is  not  a  tantalizing  riddle  to  their 
disinherited  ghosts. 

And  now,  as  we  come  nearer  to  the  higher  sense  in  which 
Mr.  Gilbert  is  right,  and  begin  to  see  ^yond  the  obvious 
sense  in  which  he  is  wrong,  it  is  possible,  perhaps,  to  an- 
swer bis  challenge  with  something  more  complete  and  less 
discourteous  than  the  uncompromising  negative  I  started 
with.  We  have  seen  that  wonder  depends  upon  a  contrast 
between  some  experience  freshly  acquired  for  the  imaginar 
tion  and  the  rest  of  our  mental  stock-in-trade;  and  of  course 
the  greater  the  acquisition  the  greater  the  wonder.  This 
definition  explains  why  wonderful  should  be  almost  a  syno- 
nyme  of  incredible,  and  why  so  many  things  should  be  won- 
derful to  children,  to  whom  all  is  still  interesting  and  new. 
It  explidns,  too,  why  cruth  should  oflen  be  so  strange,  and 
why  it  is  seldom  strange  for  long ;  because,  as  Aristotle 
says,  we  begin  by  wondering  that  it  should  be  so,  and  end 
by  wondering  that  we  ever  thought  it  could  be  otherwise. 
One  might  almost  say  that  wonder  is  a  veil  that  every  truth 
pushes'  aside  as  she  steps  naked  into  the  work-a-day  world, 
and  we  see  her  through  it  for  a  moment ;  and  then  to  some 
she  seems  fairest ;  but,  afler  all,  we  have  to  meet  her  and 
embrace  her  in  the  daylight  with  dim  eyes.  And  the  veil 
is  woven  in  fairyland ;  the  essentially  wonderful  is  some- 
thing which  can  never  become  familiar,  because  it  can  never 
be  realized.  As  long  as  we  think  at  all  of  things  which 
never  existed  and  cannot  exist,  or  existed  too  lon^  ago,  too 
far  away  for  us  to  know,  we  shall  wonder  at  our  rancies  of 
them,  and  we  shall  live  down  all  the  gorgeous  surprises 
which  nature  reserves  and  civilization  prepares  for  all  gen^ 
erations  of  men.    Already  the  difference  between  us  and 


Mr.  Gilbert  has  reduced  itself  to  tids,  that  he  woold  ay 
that  it  was  something  like  a  sin  on  our  part  ever  to  live  don 
such  surprises,  as  if  we  got  tired  of  wnat  wu  btnoiieallj 
noble  and  satisfactory. .  After  all,  this  is  like  bUndn?  v 
tor  going  to  sleep,  instead  of  watching  the  stars  all  iu{[^; 
it^proves  at  most  that  we  are  poor  creatures,  which  wekoew 
before;  it  does  not  prove  that  any  thing  is  permanently 
wonderful  which  does  not  continually  reproduce  the  eaei- 
tially  transient  emotion  of  wonder.  But  we  need  not  thiak 
the  worse  of  ourselves  because  there  is  nothing  inthugreit 
and  fair  world  at  which  we  can  wonder  always,  for  we  tie 
capable  of  habitual  respect,  of  life-long  admiration,  of  abid- 


ing reverence. 


It  is  so  hard  to  tell  what  a  thing  is,  that  we  can  teldoa 
afford  to  dispense  with  contrasting  it  with  what  it  is  not;  it 
may  serve  to  make  our  notion  of  wonder  Xen  bcompkteto 
compare  it  with  respect,  admiration,  and  reverence.  F« 
one  thincr,  wonder  is  in  a  sense  more  eeneral ;  things  goodp 
bad,  or  indifferent,  may  be  wonderful :  to  deserve  resped|.i 
admiration,  or  reverence,  a  thing  must  be  in  some  w^ 

good.  Then  respect  and  reverence  imply  that  we  bate  i 
uty  to  their  object ;  wonder  and  admiration  do  yL 
Reverence  always,  and  admiration  often,  imply  a  supoiah 
ty  in  their  object  to  the  person  feeling  diem.  Both  baphr 
mat  positive  excellence ;  while  the  lowest  degree  a 
wiis,  though  not  enough  to  cause  even  a  moment's  woadfl^ 
is  a  sufficient  title  to  respect.  But  it  is  common  to  all  thni 
that  the  whole  essence  is  contained  in  a  hearty  reco$[iutia 
on  our  part  of  some  quality  in  their  object ;  and  if  tbii 

Duality  is  permanent,  the  feeling  will  be  permanent  toa 
)f  the  three,  admiration  comes  nearest  to  wonder— « 
near,  that  it  almost  seems  as  if  Mr.  Gilbert  thoogbt  thv, 
wonder  at  good  things  was  the  same  as  admiration.    Afef  I 
instances  will  show  that  if  the  distinction  is  not  veTj  in-i 
portant,  at  least  it  is  not  arbitrary.     We  call  a  man's  coH 
stitution  admirable,  when  we  simply  mean  that  it  isremii^^ 
ably  good ;  we  call  it  wonderful  when  we  mean  that  it  j* 
strange  any  man's  constitution  should  be  so  good,  as  it  > 
the  nature  of  constitutions  in  general  to  be  more  or  less  V 
In  the  same  way  we  talk  of  a  wonderful  recovery  and 
admirable  cure,  of  a  wonderful  victory  and  of  admin 
strategy.    We  admire  the  blue  sky  when  we  see  it  out 
doors  in  Italy  ;  we  wonder  when  Prof-  Tyndall  makes 
little  piece  of  it  in  a  glass  tube  in  the  middle  of  a  Lm^ 
fog.    The  order  of  the  universe  is  admurable ;  extraordiurt| 
phenomena  are  wonderful.     And  though  it  is  hardly  M 
of  the  definition  of  either,  we  may  say  in  general  that  idii 
ration  has  an  affinity  to  our  knowledge,  and  wonder  to  fl^ 
i<;norance ;  and  from  this  point  of  view  it  is  a  cheefful  c* 
sideration  that  admiration  lasts  the  longest.    When  ^ 
was  once  extraordinary  has  become  or  is  becoming  ordiBflJil 
it  is  not  therefore  diminished  to  us ;  the  order  of  our  «• 
ceptions  is  enlarged  to  take  it  in.     This  order,  which  r^ 
lates  both  our  judgment  and  our  feelings,  has  become  ■ 
much  less  inadequate  to  the  order  of  the  world.    K  it  »* 
perfectly  adequate,  no  phenomenon  would  be  extraordioarTI 
for  we  may  be  certain  that  nothing  is  really  <>^^*^®^ 
order  of  the  world,  which  is  manifold,  and  also  one ;  thop^ 
much  may  always  remain  outside  the  highest  ahstractwDi 
from  that  order  which  are  possible  to  our  present  facol  i» 
Nor  did  Aristotle  exhaust  the  meaning  of  his  own  apbflf 
ism  that  philosophy  begins  and  ends  in  wonder.    For  all  4 
us,  whether  we  will  or  no,  knowledge  is  always  rising  abo* 
our  wonder ;  for  all  of  us,  if  we  will,  wonder  will  rise  agtf 
above  our  knowledge.    The  increase  of  knowledge  pote  > 
meaninor  into  ignorance,  so  that  its  firuit  is  wonder  instrt 
of  stolid  unconcern.    Every  new  explanation  makes  ■ 
realize  more  clearly  how  superficial  all  explanations  «j 
while  they  leave  the  centre  of  all  things  unexplainjj 
Every  new  generalization  points  more  surely  to  that  higW 
generalization,  which,  inaccessible  as  it  really  is,  »^^^ 
tiie  summit  of  the  only  path  by  which  we  seem  to  ^VV^ 
what  can  only  be  reached  by  intuition,  the  tmth  whid 
contains  all  others  and  verifies  them  all.    We  are  emano 
pated  ftom  wonder  by  the  knowledge  of  natural  and  spin' 
nal  laws ;  we  are  restored  to  wonder  by  the  contemplwj 
of  the  Highest  Law.    In  this  contemplation  all  the  elemetf 
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'  wonder  meet.  We  are  kept  contiDually  in  the  presence 
'  what  is  incredible,  and  new,  and  strange.  The  infinite 
inexhaustible,  and  its  very  co-exiatence  with  the  finite 
resents  a  contrast  to  the  imagination  and  a  paradox  to  the 
tellect.  And  the  paradox  cannot  be  ignored,  the  contrast 
ADOt  be  forgotten,  because  the  finite  rests  upon  the  infi- 
te,  and  they  interpenetrate  each  other,  so  that  the  whole 
ilness  of  the  infinite  must  be  present  that  a  drop  of  rain 
ay  fall.  This  is  why  the  intellect  is  ever  returning  to  be 
mtinually  baffled  by  an  indispensable  and  inconceivable 
wtuiate ;  why  the  imagination,  ever  fluttering  round  the 
brv  that  lights  up  all  its  ideals,  is  ever  beaten  back ;  this 
wny  all  discoveries  converge  upon  one  radiant  mystery 
f  wonder. 

Hie  mystery  will  be  revealed  at  last,  and  we  shall  only 
'onder  more ;  for  the  revelation  will  transform  and  not 
Mtroy ;  it  will  leave  us  creatures  of  flesh  and  blood  ;  but 
iitead  of  vanishing  glimpses  of  the  corruptible  beauty  of 
lus  world,  we  shall  look  with  open  face  through  all  the  in- 
omiptible  glory  of  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth, 
liere  we  shall  not  wonder  at  what  seems  sudden,  or  unac- 
oontable,  or  extraordinary,  everv  thing  will  appear  beau- 
ifiil  b  its  place ;  we  shall  be  able'  then  to  complete  our 
mception  of  nature,  for  we  shall  see  how  the  natural  order 
q)ends  upon  the  spiritual.  Then,  too,  when  all  reality  is 
resent  to  us,  and  we  apprehend  it  perfectly  and  clearly, 
re  shall  lose  the  wish  and  the  power  of  fancying  any  thing 
cjond  it ;  all  we  found  or  made  to  wonder  at  on  earth  ^  ill 
ave  vanished  away,  vet  wonder  will  remain  and  deepen ; 
m  shall  understand  that  only  God  is  wonderful,  and  that 
is  works  are  wonderful,  for  they  are  his. 
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The  Socidt^  des  Antiquaires  de  France  has  struck  the 
ameof  Prof.  Mommsen  off  the  list  of  its  corresponding 
aembers.  The  reason  alleged  is  that  during  the  war  he 
note  against  France.  The  German  correspondents  who 
late  not  been  guilty  of  a  similar  oflence  are  left  on  the 
ist 

The  ex-Empress  of  the  French  sold,  a  little  while  ago,  her 
steosive  collection  of  fans.  A  number  of  snufl'-boxes  are 
Km  passing  under  the  hammer.  There  are  fortyof  these 
^'ouz,  and  they  are  being  exhibited  in  London.  The  most 
■Vnarkable  curiosities  are  two  magnificent  works  of  Petitot, 
i»  portraits  of  the  Due  d*  Anjou  and  of  Colbert ;  exquisite 
pMtoral  subjects  by  Watteau;  an  enamel  of  the  seven- 
teenth century —  Louis  XIV.  and  Mme.  de  Montespan  in 
^  characters  of  Msirs  and  Venus ;  a  gold  snuff-box,  the 
»ork  of  Kolbe,  representing  the  different  sights  of  the 
Petit  Trianon :  this  last  was  the  property  of  Marie  Antoi- 
■ette.  Then  follow  two  Saxon  enamels,  with  subjects  by 
Boucher ;  two  boxes  in  amber,  ornamented  with  diamonds 
Jd  rubies  —  presents  of  the  ELhedive  to  the  Emperor 
Hapoleon. 

It  will  be  two  hundred  years  in  June  since  Peter  the 
Great  was  bom,  and  it  is  proposed  to  celebrate  with  due 
■olemnity  the  memorable  day  —  the  eleventh  of  the  month 
^  which  gave  to  Russia  its  greatest  emperor.  As  usual, 
la  this  highly  cultivated  age,  the  commemoration  will  as- 
•Qme  a  prominently  educational  character,  the  foundation 
rf  two  six-class  elementary  schools  being  contemplated,  for 
«e  building  of  which  Government  has  set  apart  a  sum  of 
^  thousand  roubles,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  which  an 
endown  ent  of  seven  thousand  roubles  a  year  is  appropri- 
*J«1.  A  statistical,  topographical,  and  historical  account 
«  the  city  of  St.  Petersburg  is  likewise  to  be  published  in 
«>nor  of  the  day.  Czar  Peter's  maritime  merits  too  are 
w>t  forootten.  An  imposing  stone  monument,  to  be  erected 
at  Lachten,  is  to  commemorate  his  gallant  saving  of  ship- 
wrecked mariners  at  that  place,  and  collections  wiU  be  set 
wi  foot  fior  the  enlargement  of  the  mercantile  fleet  in  the 
o-utic.  A  ftiU-length  portrait,  to  be  painted  by  one  of  the 
nrtt  ardsts  of  Ri^sia,  and  a  solemn  procession  with  it 


through  the  streets  of  St.  Petersburg,  will  conclude  the  fes- 
tive programme  by  which  the  grateful  capital  purposes  to 
record  its  thanks  to  its  first  founder. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck,  in  reading  ihAfaits  di- 
vers of  French  ioumals,  with  the  perpetual  suicides  which 
are  daily  recorded  by  the  press.  The  Morgue  is  too  small 
to  contain  the  bodies  found  in  the  Seine,  and  not  a  day 
passes  without  the  announcement  of  deaths  by  charcoal  in 
the  lower  quarters  of  the  capital,  and  even  in  the  more 
aristocratic  parts  of  the  town.  The  yearly  i^ecords  show 
also  that  the  lunatic  asylums  are  overcrowded,  and  that 
their  inmates  have  more  than  doubled  in  the  course  of  the 
last  year.  In  fact,  the  Paris  maiions  de  sante,  taking  into 
account  the  private  establishments  conducted  by  medical 
men,  are  barely  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  overwhelm- 
ing number  of  lunatics.  Several  distinguished  mad  doc- 
tors have  been  so  struck  by  this  increase  of  madness  and  sui- 
cide that  an  inquiry  has  been  instituted,  and  most  of  these 
savans  express  the  opinion  that  the  greater  portion  of  luna- 
tics under  their  examination  have  become  deranged  by  the 
strain  of  the  political  misfortunes  which  have  afflicted 
France.  This  tendency  to  insanity  is  especially  remarkable 
among  the  Communist  prisoners  at  Brest,  Cherbourg,  Lop- 
ent,  and  elsewhere.  Two  per  cent  of  these  have  become 
lunatics  since  their  imprisonment  if  they  were  not  lunatics 
before. 

In  a  recent  lecture  on  Martin  Luther,  Dr.  DoUin^er 
observed  that  there  are  many  striking  points  of  similarity 
between  the  events  of  the  last  few  years  and  those  which 
immediately  preceded  the  Reformation.  Before  the  latter 
event  an  (Ecumenical  Council  —  the  fifth  council  of  the 
Lateran  —  was  held  by  Leo  X,,  which  destroyed  all  the 
hopes  of  Church  reform,  and  only  pursued  one  end — the 
unconditional  elevation  of  the  Papal  power.  Then,  too,  as 
now,  the  German  bishops  basely  consented  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  organic  constitution  of  the  Church,  and  every 
attempt  at  concession  or  mutual  understanding  was  r^ected 
as  heresy.  The  Reformation  in  Germany  was,  Dr.  Dbllin- 
ger  thinks,  a  necessity  based  on  the  nature  of  the  German 
people.  "Luther's  overpowering  greatness  of  mind  and 
wonderful  versatility  made  him  the  man  of  his  time  and  of 
his  people,  and  there  has  never  been  a  German  who  under^ 
stood  his  countrymen  so  intuitively,  and  was  at  the  same  time 
himself  so  impregnated  with  the  national  spirit.  The  wills 
and  minds  of  the  Germans  were  in  his  hand  like  the  lyre  in 
the  hand  of  an  artist.  If  he  gave  to  his  countrymen  more 
than  any  man  has  given  to  his  people  in  Christian  times  — 
language,  popular  school-books,  the  Bible,  religious  hymns 
—  all  mis  was  poor  and  colorless  by  the  side  of  his  over- 
powering eloquence.  His  adversaries  stammered  —  he 
spoke;  he  impressed  his  spirit  both  on  the  Grerman  lan- 
guage and  the  German  nation,  and  even  those  of  the  Ger^ 
mans  who  hate  him  as  the  deceiver  and  seducer  of  the 
people  can  only  speak  with  his  langua^  and  think  with  his 
thoughts.  And  yet  even  more  powerful  than  this  Titan  of 
the  intellectual  world  was  the  desire  in  the  Grerman  people 
for  liberation  from  the  bonds  of  a  corrupt  Church.  Even 
if  there  had  been  no  Luther,  the  Reformation  would  have 
taken  place." 

Ths  record  of  attempted  assassinations  goes  to  show  that 
it  is  rarely  successful  when  even  skilled  men  attempt  the 
lives  of  great  personages.  In  1857,  Pianori,  who  was 
subsequently  guillotined,  actually  seized  the  bridle  of  the 
emperor's  horse  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  in  spite  of  innu- 
merable police  agents  in  private  clothes  who  constantly 
accompanied  him  m  his  peregrinations,  ani  fired  a  pistol 
in  his  face.  The  muzzle  was  so  close  that  the  shot  burned 
the  mustache,  but  missed  its  aim,  and  yet  Pianori  was 
reputed  one  of  the  best  shots  in  Italy  and  France,  and  had 

Eractised  constantly  for  two  years.  Orsini's  bombs  were 
urled  at  die  emperor's  carriage  before  the  opera  at  a  dis- 
tance of  four  paces,  and  produced  no  effect,  except  that  of 
killing  several  persons  who  were  standing  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  toe  carriage.  The  Pole  Berezowski's  attempt 
on  the  life  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  which  took  place  in 
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1866,  during  the  Paris  Exhibition,  was  made  under  equally 
favorable  circumBtances.  Berezowski  fired  almost  from 
under  the  wheels  of  the  Imperial  carriage,  with  a  six-bar- 
relled revolver ;  but  an  equerry-in-ordinary,  M.  Raimbault, 
perceiving  the  danger,  made  ms  horse  rear,  and  the  bullet 
intended  for  the  Emperor  Alexander  struck  the  animal  in 
the  chest.  Even  men  the  pistol  was  misdirected,  and 
would  have  done  no  harm.  Another  striking  instance  to 
the  same  effect  was  presented  by  young  Blind  s  attempt  on 
the  life  of  Prince  Bismarck.  Blind  was  a  first-rate  marks- 
man, —  he  had  won  the  Wimbledon  Cup,  —  and  although  he 
discharged  the  six  chambers  of  his  revolver  while  grappling 
with  the  German  Chancellor,  none  of  them  took  effect 
There  are  many  more  instances  of  attempted  political 
assassination,  admirably  contrived,  and  executed  by  fearless 
persons,  which  have  one  and  all  failed  on  account  of 
momentary  emotion  when  the  deed  was  being  attempted. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  AUgcmexne  Zeitung  describes 
some  antiquarian  researches  which  are  now  being  carried 
out  by  a  German  engineer  at  Per^amus.  Nearly  all  the 
houses  of  the  town,  ne  says,  are  built  of  stone,  and  the 
streets  and  courts  are  kept  much  cleaner  than  is  usual  in 
other  towns  and  villages  of  Asia  Minor.  The  population  is 
twenty  thousand;  it  is  very  industrious,  there  are  many 
gardens,  and  the  country  in  the  vicinity  is  well  cultivated. 
The  Greeks  have  good  national  schools,  and  far  surpass  the 
Turks,  both  in  culture  and  in  commercial  ability.  Unfortu- 
nately, both  Turks  and  Christians  have  a  mania  for  de- 
stroying classic  remains ;  many  of  the  numerous  statues, 
friezes,  and  other  sculptures  which  were  scattered  about 
the  place,  have  either  been  barbarously  mutilated  or  used 
in  house-building.  The  German  engineer,  Herr  Humann, 
has  at  length  succeeded  in  putting  a  stop  to  this  vandalism, 
and  the  destruction  or  mutilation  of  antiauities  is  now 
strictly  forbidden.  It  is  very  strange,  adds  tue  correspond- 
ent, that  the  many  English  and  Trench  travellers  who 
have  wandered  about  Asia  Minor  for  centuries  should  not 
have  thought  it  worth  while  to  make  any  thorough  archae- 
ological researches  in  this  classical  territory.  It  is  true 
that  in  former  years  the  opposition  of  the  government  and 
the  people  rendered  it  very  difficult  to  carry  on  excava- 
tions, and  even  now  it  is  ^not  so  easy  as  is  sometimes  be- 
lieved. Under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Ernst  Curtius,  Herr 
Humann,  whose  position  as  an  engineer  greatly  facilitated 
the  execution  of  an  undertakingof  this  kind,  has  unearthed 
a  Doric  colonnade  leading  to  a  Doric  temple,  with  a  spring 
of  warm  water  under  it,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
famous  ^sculapium.  Herr  Humann  has  sent  a  great 
number  of  sculptures,  coins,  gems,  and  inscriptions,  to  the 
Berlin  Museum,  and  the  correspondent  expresses  a  hope 
that  the  German  Government  wul  assist  him  in  continuing 
his  discoveries. 

The  last  number  of  the  London  Bookseller  says :  "  In 
a  short  but  forcibly  written  article  in  the  current  number  of 
the  North  American  Review,  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Bristed,  on  *  Amer- 
ican Criticism  ;  its  Difficulties  and  Prospects,'  the  author 
contrasts  American  \%ith  European,  and  especially  English, 
criticism.  He  says  :  '  It  may  be  conceded  tnat  partisanship, 
unfairness,  and  bad  animus,  are  not  altogether  unknown 
among  the  best  representatives  of  the  critical  world  abroad. 
Still,  to  the  candid  and  well-informed  reader,  the  broad, 
general  impression  is  irresistible,  that  the  European's  work 
is  more  workmanlike,  inspired  by  more  thorough  knowledge, 
guided  by  a  more  cultivated  taste,  <ind  proceeding  under  a 
higher  nense  of  responsibility.*  This  latter  part  of  the  sen- 
tence is,  we  believe,  the  reason  why  the  opinions  of  English 
papers  are  ot  much  greater  weight  than  those  of  America. 
Editors  here,  as  a  general  rule,  feel  that  what  they  say  will 
be  read  with  attention  by  their  subscribers,  and  that  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  correctness  or  otherwise  of  their  opin- 
i  JUS,  so  will  the  influence  of  their  paper  rise  or  fall ;  but 
this  has  been  the  growth  of  time,  and  the  editor  of  every 
journal,  however  small,  is  more  or  less  impressed  with  its 
influence.  In  America,  we  regret  to  say,  the  reverse  is  the 
ca  e ;  there,  as  a  general  rule,  the  editors  care  less  for  the 


permanent  influence  of  their  opinions  than  for  the  immedi- 
ate success  of  tlieir  papers.  A  startlingsensationparagnipli 
is  worth  more  than  one  of  Emerson's  Essays.  ThaX  there 
is  a  considerable  amount  of  sound  thinking  left,  is,  kow- 
ever,  certain,  or  the  North  American  Reoietc  could  not  ex- 
ist ;  that  Review  is  as  well  conducted  as  any  of  our  own 
Quarterlies,  and  would  be  an  ornament  to  the  Bow  or  to 
Albemarle  Street.  It  cannot  be  without  its  influence  apon 
thoughtful  readers  and  leaders  of  opinion  throughoot  the 
Union." 

A  letter  from.  Teddo  in  the  AUgemeine  Zeitung,  pm 
some  particulars  as  to  the  reforms  which  are  being  carried 
out  in  Japan.     The  most  important  of  these  refonos,  »yt 
the  correspondent,  is  the  abolition  of  the  practically  inde- 
pendent local  governments  which  formerly  existed  in  the 
country,  and,  strange  to  say,  this  has  been  done  without 
any  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Daimios  or  local  prinoeL 
In  their  places  provincial  governors  have  been  appointed, 
who  act  under  the  orders  of  the  central  government  it 
Yeddo ;   and  the  Daimios  have  now  taken  up  their  rea- 
dence  in  the  capital,  some  of  them  in  a  very  numble  mj,  > 
their  incomes   having  been  considerably  reduced  bj  the  | 
change.     A  few  of  the  Daimios,  however,  such  as  Satsnmi, 
Chosiu,  Hitzen,  and  others,  have  been  allowed  special  sail-  ; 
ries  in  consideration  of  the  services  which  they  rendered 
to  the  Mikado  in  the  conflict  with  the  government  of  the  i 
Tycoon.      The  first    practical    consequence  of  the  new  i 
system  will  be   a  better  administration  of  finance.    The , 
old    provincial    limits  will  be    retained,    and    the  reve- ' 
nues  of  each  province  will  be  applied  solely  to  local  ob> 
jects ;  but  the  central  administration  will  now  exercise  i  | 
control  over  the  expenditure,  and  see  that  the  monej  i»  \ 
properly  appropriated.     Formerly  each  Daimio  could  coa- 
tract  loans  on  his  own  account,  coin  bad  money,  and  issue 
notes  which  were  valueless  beyond  the  limits  of  his  proT- 
ince.    These  abuses  can,  of  course,  no  longer  occur,  and 
the  Grovemment  money  already  stands  so  high  in  the  mtf- 
ket  that  its  notes  are  worth  from  eight  to  ten  per  cent  noie 
than  the  old  cold  coins.    On  the  other  hand,  the  expense  of 
pensioning  ue  three  hundred  Daimios  who  have  been  de- 
prived of  their  estates  is  very  heavy,  and  the  correspondcBl 
doubts  whether  the  government  will  be  able  to  sustain  this 
burthen  permanently.    Ivis  very  remarkable,  he  adds,  with 
what  eagerness  the  higher  classes  are  adopting  the  ideas  of 
European  civilization.    All  narrow  prejudices  have  disap- 
peared among  them,  and  a  Republican  form  of  government  u 
talked  of  as  presenting  little  more  difficulties  tor  Japan  than 
any  other.     Even  the  truth  of  the  prevalent  religion  is  called 
in  question,  and  people  now  openly  discuss  which  religionii 
the  best,  the  High  Onurch  dignitaries  not  hesitating  to  take 

5 art  in  such  discussions.  The  great  mistake  made  by  the 
apanese  in  regard  to  European  civilization,  thinks  the 
correspondent,  is  that  they  look  upon  it  rather  as  an  arti^ 
cal  political  structure  than  as  a  natural  product  of  geograph- 
ical, historical,  commercial,  and  political  circumstances. 
They,  therefore,  think  the  task  of  introducing  our  civilizar 
tion  into  Japan  much  easier  than  it  really  is  ;  but  this  de- 
lusion will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  soon  be  dispelled  now  that 
their  most  eminent  men  have  gone  abroad  to  study  the  soh- 
ject  from  personal  experience. 


"  Whitcomb'b  Rbmbdt  cured  me  of  Asthma.  "~Cb6M 
Dibble,  Pataskcda,  O. 

An  Extended  Popularity.  —  Each  jear  finds  "  Bbowf's 
BnoNCHiAL  Tboches  "  in  new  localities  in  various  parts  of  rbe 
world.  For  relieving  Coughs,  Colds,  and  Throat  Diseases,  tke 
Troches  have  been  proved  reliable. 

Read  what  Mr.  H.  G.  Parker,  editor  Saturday  Evming  GoaOt, 
says  about  "  White's  Specialty  fob  Dyspepsia." 

On  every  gentleman's  table  may  be  found  the  Halfobp 
Lbicebtebbhibe  Table  Sauce.  It  is  confessedly  the  best  of 
relishes,  and  beside  being  so  palatable  and  rendering  eveiy  thii^ 
else  so,  it  is  healthy. 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  TICHBORNE  CASE. 

■^HE  Claimant  in  the  Tichborne  case  has  submitted  to  a 
.  noiMuit  in  his  action  against  the  Tichborne  family,  and, 
thoagh  he  is  technically  at  liberty  to  reopen  the  question 
I  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  suit  just  closed,  the  in- 
ofttion  of  the  jury  that  they  had  heard  sufficient  eyidence, 
Mtically  amounts  to  a  verdict  against  him.  The  testi- 
imj  produced  during  a  protracted  trial  of  one  hundred 
id  three  days  would  fill  a  moderate-sized  library ;  but  we 
ill  endeavor  to  compress  it  into  a  brief  and  connected 
irrative,  with  a  view  to  illustrate  the  origin  and  develop- 
Bat  of  what  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  darinc^  and 
itraordinary  impostures  which  have  ever  been  brought  to 

first,  there  is  what  a  dramatist  would  call  the  prolotnie 
the  play.  The  Tichbornes  are  an  old  and  distinguisfied 
•M  J'  J  yo«J^«™  to  any  guide-book  of  Hampsh&e  you 
ttl  find  that  Tichborne  Park  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  hands  of  Tichbornes  from  before  the  conquest ; 
e  baronetcy  dates  from  the  reign  of  James  I.  The 
totes  are  valued  at  some  £24,000  a  year,  though  at 
went  heavily  mortgaffed.  In  1854,  Sir  EdwardT  who 
Id  added  the  name  of  Doughty  to  that  of  Tichborne,  was 
ulaUve;  but  he  had  no  son,  and  Mr.  James  Tichborne 
IS  hw  heir.  Mr.  James  Tichborne  had  married  a  dau<^h- 
'ij^  Seymour,  who  had  been  bom  and  brought  ^p 
1  France,  and  who  was  essentially  a  French  woman.  The 
•map  was  not  a  very  happy  one.  Mr.  Tichborne  was  ap- 
irently  a  warm-hearted,  generous  man,  but  violent  in  tem- 
"k  7?^®  ^**  flighty  and  eccentric,  and  inspired  by  a 
wmg  ^  mtense  suspicion  and  hostility  towards  her  hu»- 
"Bds  fiwnUy.  Their  eldest  son,  Roger,  inherited  some 
t  the  peculiarities  of  both  parents.  He  was  shy,  whim- 
JEW,  and  impulsive,  of  weak  character  and  moderate 
^^nce ;  he  had  been  educated  in  a  loose,  patchwork 
«M  of  way ;  first,  under  French  tutors,  then  for  three 
•jrawith  the  Jesuits  at  Stonyhurst ;  and  afterwards  he 
M  been  for  three  years  in  the  army.  In  appearance  he 
w  Slight  and  somewhat  insignificant.  Wi&out  bein<r  a 
n^t,  he  was  fond  of  reading,  and  had  a  good  stock^'of 
jneral  information.  His  letters  show  that,  when  travel- 
Bg,  He  Uked  to  look  up  the  history  of  any  place  he  visited. 

S.'r  1.  f f*"^^  ^*^'  ^*^  English,  but  he  wrote  a  very 
w  li'Qghah  letter,  and  had  some  knowledge  of  Latin  and 
Wttal  science.  Stonyhurst  probably  did  a  good  deal  to 
Wttiihim  up;  but  his  broken  EngUsh  and  certain  oddities 
"manner  exposed  him  to  some  ridicule  when  he  joined 
Z  K^-T'  ^®,  Carabineers.  He  was  a  tempting  subject 
•  A     I  1  **  ^^^  ^®^  sometimes  carried  too  far;  but, 

SitT^iT  k-  ^^  *®®"^*  ^  ^*^®  ^^"^  pronounced  a  good 
wow  by  his  companions,  and  to  have  passed  muster  as  an 
muent,  though  not  a  smart,  officer.  When  stationed  with 
« regiment  m  Ireland,  and  also  during  his  visits  to  Encr- 

^\T  ''f^v?  ^"^  ^®*^  ^°*^  »^^®<^y»  ^^^  Jtnew  how  to 

^^^yy  *  gentleman.     The  domestic  storms  amid 

men  He  had  been  brought  up  had  left  a  painful  impression 

u«  mina  and  he  was  more  at  home  at  his  uncle's,  with 

^y  Uoughty  and  his  Cousin  Kate,  than  with  his  own 

E^«;    ^7!^  *^^  ^"  ^^^«r»  ^^  '^ext  heir  to  the 

^etcy,  and  Sir  Edward  took  a  paternal  interest  in  him ; 

'^nen  It  was  discovered  that  the  cousinly  regard  be- 


tween Roger  and  his  daughter  was  passing  into  somethin<y 
deeper,  —  at  least,  on  Roger's  part,— Sir  Edward  stronMy 
discounted  it.  He  objected  to  the  marri age  of  cousins,  andf, 
besides,  Roger's  character  was  not  yet  quite  settled  enough 
for  him  to  have  full  confidence  in  it.  He  was  young,  and  cer- 
tain bad  habits,  such  as  drinking  too  much,  might  pass  away, 
or  miffht  be  confirmed.  It  was  arranged,  after  a  time,  that 
if  at  the  end  of  a  year  or  two  there  were  no  other  objections 
to  a  marriage,  that  of  cousinship  should  not  be  pressed. 
Sir  Edward  and  Lady  Doughty  showed  the  utmost  affection 
for  their  nephew,  yet  he  could  not  but  feel  that,  even  thoutrh 
they  might  consent  to  the  match,  they  would  prefer  that^it 
should  not  take  place.  It  was  under  the  influence  of  this 
disappointment  that  he  threw  up  his  commission  and  re- 
solved to  visit  South  America.  He  parted  on  good  terms 
with  all  the  family,  wrote  to  his  mother,  aunts,  \nd  other 
friends  from  different  points  on  his  journey,  and  pressed 
them  to  write  in  reply.  He  looked  forward  to  returnino* 
after  a  year  or  two,  and  desired  to  have  his  name  put  up  at 
the  Travellers'  Club.  He  had  arrived  at  Valparaiso  in 
June,  1853,  had  made  an  expedition  to  the  Cordilleras,  and 
visited  Santiago,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  other  places.  From 
Buenos  Ayres  he  wrote,  on  Feb.  20,  1854,  to  an  inti- 
mate friend,  Vincent  G^sford,  still  harping  on  Kate 
Doughty,  deploring  the  discord  in  his  own  Jhome,  and  con- 
mtulating  himself  on  being  out  of  the  way  for  a  time  now 
that  Sir  Edward  was  dead  and  that  his  father  had  succeed- 
ed him.  Except  for  his  fears  of  his  cousin's  marriat»'e,  he 
wrote  in  good  spirits,  and  as  if  enjoying  tiie  independence 
and  variety  of  his  life  abroad.  On  March  12,  he  wrote  to 
Lady  Doughty  from  Monte  Video,  in  a  similar  strain.  He 
was  going  to  Rio,  thence  up  the  Amazon,  and  then  to 
Jamaica  and  Mexico.  He  was  most  anxious  for  letters, 
and  gave  repeated  directions  where  they  were  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  him.  On  April  20  he  embarked  at  Rio  in  the 
Bella^  for  New  York.  Six  days  afterwards,  a  long-boat, 
bottom  upwards,  marked  on  the  stern,  in  yellow  letters, 
"Be/to,  of  Liverpool,"  was  picked  up  at  sea  by  a  passing 
vessel,  which  also,  near  the  same  place,  fell  in  witn  some 
broken  spars,  a  round-house,  ana  some  straw  bedding. 
The  owners  of  the  Btlla  had  no  doubt  that  she  was  lost, 
with  all  on  board;  the  underwriters  paid  the  insurance; 
Roger  Tichborne's  will  was  duly  proved,  and  on  his  father's 
death,  the  inheritance  passed  to  his  younger  brother,  Al- 
fred, who  also  dyin^  in  the  beginning  of  1866,  left  a 
posthumous  son  to  enjoy  the  baronetcy  and  estates. 

Years  had  passed  over  without  any  thing  occurring  to 
disturb  the  belief  that  Roger  had  perished  in  the  Bella, 
The  Dowager,  Roger's  mother,  was  the  only  person  who 
refused  to  accept  this  conclusion.  She  had,  as  she  said, 
"  a  settled  presentiment "  that  he  must  somehow  have  been 
saved,  and  that  she  should  see  him  again.  She  was  con- 
stantly talking  of  him,  and  even  started  inquiries  about 
him  in  Australia.  Once  she  questioned  a  sailor  who  came 
begging  to  Tichborne  Park,  and  who  was  ready  enoug^h  to 
say  that  he  had  been  in  Australia,  and  had  heard  of  the 
crew  of  a  ship  having  been  picked  up  at  sea  and  brought  to 
Melbourne,  and  that  he  rather  thought  the  name  of  the  ship 
was  the  Beila,  Aft»r  her  husband's  death  she  became 
more  anxious  and  excited  on  the  subject.  She  advertised 
for  Roger,  or  for  any  information  as  to  the  crew  of  the  Helloy 
in  the  Times  and  in  various  Australian  and  colonial  papers. 
It  became  a  kind  of  standing  joke  in  the  servants'  hall,  and 
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among  the  people  round  Tichbome  Park.    More  than  once 
there  was  a  report  that  Roger  had  been  found,  but  nothing 
ever  came  of  it.     She  began  adyertising  at  least  as  early  as 
1863.    The  advertisements  caused  a  good  deal  of  talk,  of 
course ;  they  were  copied  into  many  papers,  and  gave  rise 
to  innumerable  paragraphs.     In  1865  the  Dowager  had  got 
into  communication  witli  Mr.  Cubitt,  who  had  a  Missing 
Friends'  Agency  in  Sydney,  and  who  readily  undertook  to 
find  the  missing  man  if  he  was  to  be  found  at  all.     He 
advertised  on  ms  own  account  in  the  Australian  papers, 
giving  the  Dowager's  description,  only,  somehow,  leaving 
out  tJie  word  "  thin."    By  a  remarkable  coincidence,  he 
had  no  sooner  taken  the  job  in  hand  than  an  old  friend  of 
his  at  Wagga-Wagga  wrote  to  say  that  he  had  "  spotted  " 
the  man ;  and  immediately  the  Claimant  appears  upon  the 
stage.  Mr.  Gibbs,  Cubitt's  correspondent  at  Wagga-VVagffa, 
had  there  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  slaughterman  who 
went  by  the  name  of  Tom  Castro,  and  whoso  pipe  he  one 
day  observed  bore  the  initials,  scratched  on  it  with  a  knife, 
"  K.  C.  T."    Mrs.  Gibbs  had  previously  called  her  hus- 
band's attention  to  the  advertisements  for  Roger  Charles 
Tichbome,  and  Gibbs  at  once  put  the  two  things  together. 
Castro  had  about  the  same  time  been  in  the  habit  of  cutting 
the  same  initials  on  mantle-pieces,  and  every  bit  of  wood 
that  came  in  his  way.    He,  too,  had  previously  seen  one  of 
the  advertisements.    A  Hampshire  man  had  shown  it  to 
him,  and  may  possibly  have  added  some  remarks  of  his 
own,  either  as  to  the  old  Dowager's  notorious  craziness  on 
this  subject,  or  as  to  Castro's  likeness  in  expression  or  fea- 
ture to  the  missing  Roger.     Castro,  having  placarded  his 
initials  in  this  conspicuous  manner,  affected  to  be  very 
much  annoyed  that  Gibbs  should  have  ''  spotted  "  him,  but 
allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  that  he  had  better  surren- 
der his  secret,  and  go  back  to  his  mother.    It  is  clear  from 
the  correspondence  which  has  been  produced  in  this  case, 
that  the  Dowager  communicated  a  good  deal  of  information 
about  Roger  to  Cubitt,  through  whom  it  may  have  reached 
Castro,  and  also  that  Castro  at  first  went  altogether  astray 
in  his  demonstration  of  his  identity  with  Roger.     To  con- 
vince the  Dowager,  he  mentioned  two  circumstances  known 
only  to  her  and  to  himself —  "  the  brown  mark  on  my  side, 
and  the  card-case  at  Brighton."    But,  as  it  happened,  the 
brown  mark  was  Castro's  exclusive  property,  Roger  never 
having  had  any  thing  like  it ;  and  as  for  the  card-case  — 
referring,  apparently,  to  a  well-known  trial  for  cheating  at 
cards,  with  which  Roger  had  nothing  whatever  to  do — the 
Dowager  entreats  that  nothing  more  may  be  said  about  it, 
as  it  would  turn  every  one  against  him.    In  another  letter 
he  asked  after  Roger's  grandfather,  who  died  before  he  was 
bom.    He  also  said  taat  he  had  been  educated  by  the 
Jesuits  in  Paris,  instead  of  Stonyhurst,  and  that  he  had 
been  a  private  in  the  Guards  for  a  fortnight.    The  corre- 
spondence shows  that  the  Dowager  was  constantly  pointing 
out  iiistakes  of  this  kind;  and  yet  that  she  was  at  the 
same  time  determined  to  accept  Castro  as  her  son.     "  You 
do  not  tell  any  thing  at  all  about  my  son,"  she  wrote  to 
Cubitt,  '^  and  I  hardly  know  any  thing  at  all  about  the  per- 
son you  suppose  to  be  my  son ; "  yet  in  the  same  envelop 
she  encloses  a  letter  to  the  supposed  son,  taking  him  to  her 
heart  as  her  ''dearest  and  beloved  Roger,"  and  begging 
him  to  come  to  her.    While  he  is  making  up  his  mind,  not 
without  much  hesitation,  whether  he  should  accept  her 
invitation,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  observe  what  sort  of 
reputation,  as  appears  from  the  evidence  taken  by  the  Aus- 
tralian  Commission,  Tom   Castro  at  this  period  enjoyed 
among  those  who  knew  him. 

He  had  been  for  some  time  at  Wagga-Wagga,  and  was  al- 
lowed to  be  a  good  slaughterman.  He  was  fond  of ''  blow- 
ing," or  boasting  about  himself,  declaring  at  one  time  that 
his  mother  was  a  duchess,  and  at  another  time  that  he  was 
a  peer  of  the  realm.  Occasionally  men  came  to  Waggar 
W  agga  who  had  known  Castro  in  other  parts.  It  appears 
that  he  had  led  a  wandering  and  uneasy  life,  alternating  be- 
tween stock-riding,  butchering,  and  horse-stealing.  In  Gipps- 
land  "  he  had  bought  some  norses  that  turned  out  to  be 
stolen,  and  he  was  afraid  he  could  not  find  the  party  he 
bought  them  of."    At  Reedy  Creek  he  got  into  another 


scrape  with  horses.  Down  to  this  time  he  was  known  u 
Arthur  Orton,  but  he  appeared  at  Wagga-Wagga  as  Castro. 
Two  of  his  mates  had  been  hanged ;  another  had  been  shot 
by  the  police ;  "  Ballarat  Harry  "  had  been  murdered  by  a 
firiend  of  his  own  and  Castro's  afler  spending  an  evening 
with  the  latter.  A  lady,  satirically  called  "  Gentle  Annie," 
was  also  a  member  of  this  agreeable  society,  and  lived  with 
Castro  before  he  married.  Before  1859  he  went  by  the 
name  of  Arthur  Orton,  Arthur  the  Butcher,  or  Big  Arthur, 
and  afterwards  as  Thomas  Castro,  with  a  short  interral 
when  he  borrowed  Morgan's  name.  These  circnmstaDces 
were  partially  known  at  Wagga-Wagga,  and  Castro  wa 
naturally  annoyed  when  allusion  was  made  to  them.  In  1865 
his  bragging  about  his  family  appears  to  have  become  matt 
definite  and  systematic,  and  he  began  writing  and  cnttmg 
out  the  initials  "  R.  C.  T."  At  the  time  he  fell  in  with  Gibte 
he  was  very  hard  pushed  for  money.  While  the  Dowager  wu 
writing  over  about  the  fifteen  thousand  pounds  a  year  await- 
ing her  son  in  England,  Castro  was  begging  for  a  few  diil- 
lings  to  save  him  nt)m  destitution.  Roger  had  left  a  good 
balance  at  Glyn's,  and  credit  at  another  house,  but  Casbx) 
could  think  of  no  means  of  procuring  a  little  money  except 
by  abject  appeals  to  Gibbs's  compassion.  If  Gibbs  coold 
not  give  him  money,  would  he  at  least  speak  to  one  of  the 
storekeepers  to  let  him  have  necessaries  for  the  honse  ?  "  I 
expect,"  he  says,  <^  Mrs.  Castro  to  be  confined  before  Satm^ 
day.  And  believe  me  Sir  I  am  more  like  a  Manick  than  a 
B  or  B  K  to  think  that  I  should  have  a  child  bora  in  soch  a 
hovel." 

Notwithstanding  his  desperate  circumstances,  Castro  wai 
in  no  hurry  to  accept  the  Dowager^s  pressing  invitations  to 
help  himself  to  fifteen  thousand  pounds  a  year  down,  with 
half  as  much  again  in  reversion.  It  was  clear  fi!t>m  berlet* 
ters  that  she  was  determined  to  be  convinced  that  be  was 
her  son,  and  his  absurd  blunders  about  the  family  and  about 
the  principal  incidents  of  Roger's  career,  did  not  dhtoih' 
her.  It  is  possible  that  her  extraordinary  eagerness  to  adopt 
a  man  whom  she  had  never  seen,  and  about  whom  (>heknew 
absolutely  nothing,  for  all  information  had  been  withheld, 
may  have  suggested  a  suspicion  that  she  wanted  the  heir  for 
some  purpose  of  her  own,  and  did  not  care  who  played  the: 
part.  *'Let  him  come ;  I  will  identify  him,  and  it  willbetli: 
right ; "  —  this  was  the  gist  of  her  letters,  and  a  strong  deara 
was  also  expressed  that  the  discovery  of  the  heir  should  be, 
kept  secret  from  the  family.  As  she  was  in  this  mood,  and 
evidently  not  disposed  to  stick  at  trifles,  the  Claimant  had 
perhaps  some  reason  to  complain  that  she  would  not  reco*- 
nize  his  handwriting  at  once  as  that  of  Roger.  ^  Yon  hare 
caused  a  deal  of  truble,"  he  says,  by  not  identifying  the 
writing ;  and  he  hints  that  unless  she  does  so  at  once  he  viH 
stay  where  he  is  :  ^  But  it  matters  not  Has  have  no  wish 
to  leave  a  country  ware  I  injoy  good  health  I  have  grow 
very  stout."  While  in  this  hesitating  mood,  he  somdww 
falls  in  with  Guilfoyle,  who  had  been  gardener  at  Ticbbons 
Park,  and  with  Bogle,  valet  of  the  late  Sir  Edward  Doo^ 
ty.  From  them  he  might  of  course  learn  all  abont  the 
Dowager's  peculiarities,  her  craze  about  Roger,  herviststo 
the  grounds  round  Tichbome  Park  on  dark  nights,  with  a 
lantern  to  guide  the  long-lost  heir  if  he  happened  -to  be 
there,  the  lamp  set  in  the  window,  and  the  otner  gossip  ^ 
the  servants'  hall.  If  there  was  any  resemblance  between 
Castro  and  Roger  it  would  also  be  remarked.  Castro's  hesi- 
tation is  now  gradually  dissipated.  On  Sept.  2,  18<>^ 
accompanied  by  his  wife  and  duld,  and  by  Bo^le,  he  sailed 
from  Sydney  to  Panama  on  his  way  to  England.  At  Fana^ 
ma  he  dallied  awhile ;  then  he  went  to  New  York,  where 
there  was  another  delay,  and  at  last  he  started  for  England. 
Here  again,  however,  he  preferred  the  tedious  route  by  thi 
Thames  to  the  Victoria  Docks  at  Poplar.  He  arrives  on  the 
aflernoon  of  Christmas  Day,  and  almost  immediately  hfl 
hurries  off  to  Wappinz.  Muffled  up  in  a  large  pea-coat, 
with  a  wrapper  round  the  lower  part  of  his  face,  and  i 
peaked  cap  overshadowing  the  upper  part,  he  enters  the 
'<  Globe  "  public-house,  muces  his  way  to  the  bar-parlorlike 
an  old  acquaintance,  and  over  a  elass  of  sherry  quesdoni 
the  landlady  about  the  Ortons.  He  tries  to  see  one  of  At 
thur  Orton's  married  sisters  that  night,  but  she  is  oat ;  and 
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earty  next  morning,  withoat  waiting  for  breakfast,  he  is 
off  again  to  the  neighborhood  of  Wapping.  He  picks  up 
all  the  information  he  can  get  about  tiie  Ortons,  and  sends  a 
letter  under  an  assumed  name  to  one  of  the  married  sisters. 
Afterwards  he  sent  them  photographs  of  himself  and  of  his 
wife  and  child  as  portraits  of  Arthur  Orton  and  his  family, 
and  he  also  supplied  the  sisters  and  a  brother  with  money. 
The  Dowager  was  impatiently  expecting  him  in  Paris,  but 
be  was  in  no  hurry  to  orp  to  her.  He  avoided  all  Roger's 
relatives,  and  went  to  Gravesend  to  be  out  of  their  way. 
Next  we  have  a  glimpse  of  him,  under  the  name  of  Taylor, 
hidden  in  his  big  muffler  and  peaked  cap,  driving  round 
Hchbome  Park  and  studying  a  catalogue  of  pictures  in  the 
house,  with  Bogle  in  attendance.  Bogle  remshes  his  rec- 
(dlection  of  the  house  by  a  visit  to  it.  It  was  necessary  to 
have  an  attorney,  and,  passincr  bv  all  the  legal  advisers  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  Tichborne  family,  he  took  one 
who  was  introduced  to  him  by  ^  gentleman  whom  he  is  said 
to  have  met  in  a  billiard-room  at  London  Bridge.  At  last 
he  felt  equal  to  confronting  the  Dowager.  He  reached 
Paris,  accompanied  by  the  attorney,  and  the  "  mutual 
friend,"  at  nine  o'clock  at  night,  but  deferred  his  visit  to  his 
mother  till  next  day.  But  next  day  he  was  so  overcome 
widi  emotion  that  ne  had  to  send  for  her  to  come  to  him. 
He  then,  it  is  alleged,  went  to  bed,  where  he  anxiously 
awaited  her.  It  is  obvious  that  bed-curtains,  blankets,  and 
the  dingy  light  of  a  Parisian  bedroom,  are  not  favorable  to 
the  distinct  recognition  of  a  doubtful  face.  We  do  not 
know  exactly  what  took  place  at  the  interview,  but  the  re- 
sult was  that  the  Dowager  agreed  to  recognize  him.  There 
were  many  old  friends  of  Roger's  in  Paris,  but  none  were 
sent  for  except  Chatillon,  who  at  once  pronounced  him  to 
be  an  impostor. 

Returning  to  London,  the  Claimant  began  to  get  up  his 
case.  ^  If  he  had  been  under  the  impression  that  on  his  iden- 
tification by  the  Dowager  he  would  at  once  step  into  the  en- 
myment  of  a  handsome  fortune,  he  discoverea  his  mistake. 
He  must  make  good  his  claim  at  law,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  collect  evidence.  We  have  seen  what  blunders  he  com- 
mitted about  the  family  a£Fairs  in  Australia,  before  he  met 
Bogle.  At  VVaggarWagga  he  had  given  Gibbs  directions 
to  prepare  a  will,  disposing  of  the  Tichborne  property,  not 
one  item  of  which  was  stated  correctly.  The  Dowager's 
Christian  names  were  wrongly  given,  and  the  names  both 
of  persons  and  places  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
Tichbomes,  but  oddly  enough  were  associated  with  Arthur 
Orton's  career.  When  in  London  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Henry 
Seymour,  as  "  My  Dear  Uncle,"  spelling  the  name  "  Sey- 
more."  Mr.  Seymour  was,  in  fact,  Roger's  uncle,  but  the 
relationship  was  never  alluded  to  between  them,  the  Dow- 
ager, Roger's  mother  and  Mr.  Seymour's  half-sister,  having 
been  an  illegitimate  child.  Some  of  his  relations  having 
with  great  difficulty  obtained  interviews  with  him,  he  took 
bis  Uncle  Nangle's  butler,  a  youn^  man,  for  his  uncle,  who 
is  an  elderly  gentleman ;  mistook  his  Cousin  Kate  for  anoth- 
er cousin,  caLlina  Kate  Lucy  and  Lucy  Kate.  On  many 
points,  however,  he  showed  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
■uchbome  aflTairs,  and  as  time  went  on  he  began  to  talk 
more  freely  about  them.  It  happens  that  there  is  a  great 
rtock  of  information  about  the  family  which  is  easily  acces- 
sible. It  is  an  old  family  with  a  history,  and  there  is  a 
great  deal  about  it  in  county  histories,  baronetcies,  and 
nmilar  works.  There  is  Roger's  will  at  Doctor's  Commons. 
There  have  been  administrations  and  various  suits  in  chan- 
cery, and  the  documents  are  open  to  inspection  on  payment 
of  a  small  fee.  It  is  certain  that  Roger  kept  a  diary,  and 
was  very  particular  about  preserving  accounts  and  letters ; 
and  the  Dowager  herself  was  a  mine  of  information.  Bo- 
gle also  knew  the  private  history  of  the  family,  as  a  ser- 
vant knows  in  our  own  day.  Rous,  the  landlord  of  the 
"Swan "  at  Alresford,  had  been  a  clerk  to  Dunn  and  Hop- 
kins, the  attorneys  to  the  late  baronet ;  and  the  Claimant 
yuckly  established  a  good  understanding  with  Rous,although 
It  afterwards  broke  down.    With  his  scraps  of  information 

C^  up  fipom  the  Chancery  papers,  ana  from  talk  with 
and  Bogle,  Hopkins  was  next  angled  for  and  hooked. 
I^D  there  was  Bugent»  who  at  first  declared  the  Claimant 


to  be  an  impostor,  and  who  suddenly  discovered  that  he 
was  the  real  man.  The  adhesion  of  Miss  Braine,  who  had 
been  Miss  Doughty's  governess,  and  of  Moore,  Roger's  ser- 
vant in  South  America,  were  not  obtained  till  1868t  On 
the  12th  of  March,  the  Dowager,  who  had  been  for  some 
time  restless  and  disturbed,  died  suddenly.  This  was  so 
far  a  loss  to  the  Claimant  that  it  deprived  him  of  the  pecu- 
niary help  which  he  had  obtained  m>m  the  old  lady,  but  on 
the  other  hand  it  rendered  it  impossible  that  his  chief  wit- 
ness should  turn  against  him ;  and  when  the  Dowager  died, 
she  knew  nothing  of  the  Wagga-Wagga  will,  and  other 
remarkable  circumstances  in  the  Claimant's  career. 

Tichborne  Park  was  in  1866,  as  now,  let  to  Col.  Lushing- 
ton,  and  it  was  in  every  way  a  good  haul  when  the  Colonel 
was  landed.  The  Colonel,  who  had  never  seen  Roger,  was 
mainly  influenced  by  the  Claimant's  recognition  of  the 
Dowager's  picture,  and  of  a  stuffed  cock  pheasant  alleged 
to  have  been  sent  home  by  Roger  from  South  America,  and 
by  his  intimation  that  the  backs  of  some  miniatures  would 
prove  to  be  gold  if  scratched.  The  Claimant  had,  however, 
seen  the  Dowager,  and  had  studied  a  catalogue  of  the  pic- 
tures ;  the  pheasant  had  not  been  sent  home  from  America, 
but  was  an  English  bird ;  and  the  miniatures  had  been 
framed  by  Baigent,  who  appears  to  have  mentioned  it. 
Towards  the  end  of  February  an  important  auxiliary  ar- 
rived ;  this  was  Carter,  an  old  trooper  of  the  Carabineers, 
who  was  henceforward  always  in  attendance  on  the  Claim- 
ant. A  few  weeks  later  Carter  is  re-enforced  by  another  old 
soldier  who  had  been  Roger's  regimental  servant  —  McCann. 
Previously  the  Claimant  had  either  shirked  or  blundered 
about  military  matters,  and  Baigent  had  never  even  heard 
him  make  an  allusion  of  any  kind  to  his  connexion  with  the 
army.  But  now  he  plunged  boldly  into  Roger's  military 
history,  and  convertea  miutary  witnesses  by  his  wonderful 
knowledge  of  minute  incidents.  There  were  old  stories 
about  a  horse  that  killed  a  trooper ;  about  another  trooper 
who  got  drunk;  about  the  practical  jokes  played  off*  on 
poor  Roger,  such  as  "  chucking  all  the  things  "  out  of  his 
window,  and  sending  a  donkey  clattering  into  his  bedroom, 
which  he  took  for  the  devil ;  about  the  two  dogs  Spring  and 
Piecrust,  Mrs.  Hay's  crow,  and  so  on.  He  has  names, 
dates,  and  incidents  at  his  fingers'  ends.  At  first  he  be- 
gins with  the  privates.  Carter  spends  a  day  at  Sandhurst, 
standing  beer  to  his  former  comrades,  gossiping  with  them 
about  old  days,  and  preparing  them  for  a  meeting  with  die 
Claimant.  Separate  interviews  were  arranged ;  the  Claim- 
ant received  each  man  as  an  old  firiend,  went  through  the 
familiar  stories,  hobbled  about  the  room  to  show  that  he 
was  in-kneed,  and  made  the  most  of  his  assumed  French 
accent.  Next  there  was  an  expedition  to  Colchester,  with 
similar  proceedings,  and  after  that  visits  to  various  bar- 
racks in  the  north  of  England.  Carter  was  an  active  mis- 
sionary ;  there  was  plenty  of  beer  flowing,  and  an  occa- 
sional distribution  of  naif-crowns.  One  man  brought  over 
another,  and  the  Claimant  collected  not  only  witnesses,  but 
information.  When  he  found  he  had  got  a  good  hold  on 
the  privates,  he  tackled  the  officers,  and  won  over  four  or 
five,  who  had  no  idea  how  the  twigs  had  been  limed  for 
them.     The  interviews  were  always  prearranged. 

As  the  ball  rolled,  it  gathered  bulk.  The  affidavits  of 
the  witnesses  who  were  first  secured  proved  a  fruitful  nest- 
egg.  They  were  cleverly  concocted,  and  then  circulated 
among  people  whom  it  was  desired  to  catch.  They  were 
drawn  up  so  as  to  fasten  upon  Roger  several  of  the  Claim- 
ant's peculiarities  of  expression  or  feature,  and,  being  un- 
consciously accepted  as  evidence  of  what  Roger  was  like, 
facilitated  the  recognition  of  the  Claimant,  who  was  found 
of  course  to  be  very  like  himself.  Then  there  were  little 
"  test "  incidents  ingeniously  contrived.  When  the  Claim- 
ant went  to  Burton  Constable,  Sir  Talbot  Constable  the 
first  day  could  not  recognize  him.  The  next  day  the 
Claimant  fired  off  one  or  two  stories,  possibly  acquired  in 
the  interval  from  servants  or  others,  about  having  played  in 
private  theatricals  at  Burton,  and  handed  the  wine  round 
when  the  servant  was  tipsy,  and  about  an  old  hedge  beinff 
cut  down ;  and  Sir  Talbot  gave  in.  Mr.  Biddulph,  a  second 
cousin  of  Roger's,  is  the  only  member  of  the  family,  with 
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the  exception  of  the  Dowager,  who  has  recognized  him ;  and 
Biddulph  has  confessed  that  his  opinion  was  influenced  by 
a  stonr  about  two  death's-head  pipes,  which  might  have 
been  known  to  many  persons  in  the  Tichborne  household. 
Col.  Sawyer  similarly  succumbed  to  the  Claimant's  recol- 
lectiofa  of  the  Carabineers  havins  been  landed  at  Heme 
Ba^  from  Dublin.  This  fact  had  oeen  got  from  the  War 
Office.  At  a  railway  station  the  Claimant  captured  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Deane  by  going  up  to  them  and  addressing  them 
by  name.  They  had  the  instant  before  been  pointea  out  to 
him  by  one  of  his  inseparable  attendants.  Mrs.  Sherstone 
knew  him  at  once  because  she  has  such  a  faculty  for  rec- 
ognizing faces.  Mrs.  Hussey,  who  danced  wi&  Ro^er 
orice  at  a  servants'  ball  when  she  was  fourteen  years  old, 
was  confident  as  to  his  looks  twenty  years  afterward. 

A  great  body  of  evidence  was  thus  collected  by  the  end 
of  1867.  There  was  a  sort  of  ^nd  rehearsal  in  the  exam- 
ination before  Mr.  Roupell  at  ue  Law  Institute ;  and  then 
the  Claimant  had  four  years  more  to  get  up  more  facts,  and 
to  study  his  part,  as  the  actors  say.  It  is  true  he  recollected 
a  great  deal  of  loose  odds  and  ends  of  information  when  in 
the  witness-box,  but,  considering  the  time  he  had  had  for 
preparation,  there  was  nothing  surprising  in  this.  Indeed, 
the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  whole  affair  is  that  he 
did  not  attempt  to  learn  more ;  to  get  up  a  little  French, 
for  example,  a  few  facts  about  Paris  and  Stonyhurst,  some 
notion  of  cavalry  drill,  and  so  on.  His  memory,  like  his 
French  accent,  was  capricious  —  sometimes  very  stronj^,  at 
other  times  a  blank.  He  had  a  distinct  recollection  oi  his 
pipes,  of  the  number  on  a  trooper's  horse,  of  the  stag's  head 
and  mauve  stripes  on  his  shirts  and  handkerchiefs ;  but  he 
could  remember  scarcely  any  thing  about  his  life  at  Paris,  or 
at  Stonyhurst,  and  only  such  incidents  in  his  military  ca- 
reer as  were  the  common  gossip  of  the  barrack-yard.  He 
confounded  a  troop  and  a  squaaron,  and  did  not  know  the 
difference  between  close  ana  open  order,  or  what  telling  off 
and  proving  meant,  and  he  thought  the  Carabineers  were  a 
thousand  strong.  He  had  never  heard  of  Lord  Fitzroy 
Somerset.  Ro^er  had  some  knowledge  of  Latin,  and  the 
Claimant  thou^t  CcBsar  was  in  Greek.  He  was  sure  he 
learned  Hebrew  at  Stonyhurst,  where  no  Hebrew  was 
taught.  Roger  was  fond  of  music  and  could  play  the  horn ; 
the  Claimant,  when  shown  some  music,  and  asked  why  the 
horn  was  written  in  such  a  key  and  the  piano-forte  in  three 
flats,  said  it  was  because  the  horn  could  not  get  down  to  the 
flits.  The  Claimant  pronounced  the  Dowager's  name 
Felicite.  The  letters  or  Roger  and  the  Claimant,  in  hand- 
writing, composition,  and  grammar,  are  as  different  as  let- 
ters can  be.  His  story  of  the  shipwreck  of  the  Bella,  and 
his  escape  with  eight  others  in  a  boat,  was  absurd  and  con- 
tradictory. No  survivor  of  the  BeUa  has  ever  turned  up. 
Neither  the  captain  nor  any  of  the  crew  of  the  vessel  whicm 
he  said  picked  them  up  can  be  discovered.  First  he  said  it 
was  the  Osprey,  a  Scotch  schooner,  then  the  Themis^  and 
then  again  he  tried  back  to  another  Osprey,  The  Chili  Com- 
mission proved  that,  whereas  Tichborne  was  not  known,  Ar- 
thur Orton  was  known  to  the  people  whom  the  Claimant 
had  mentioned  as  his  friends  at  Melipilla.  The  Chili  Com- 
mission, taken  in  connexion  with  the  Australian  Commission 
and  other  evidence,  would  seem  to  point  to  the  Claimant  as 
beingArthur  Orton ;  but  who  he  is  is  of  no  practical  impor- 
tance, if  he  is  not  Roger. 

As  to  Roger's  appearance  at  the  time  he  lefl  England 
there  is  a  substantial  agreement  in  the  different  portraits.  His 
friends  generally  describe  him  as  a  slight,  dark,  pale  man, 
with  a  sofl,  melancholy  eye,  with  thin,  straight,  very  dark 
brown,  almost  black,  hair,  and  with  large  and  rather  bony 
hands.  His  mother  adds  some  flattering  but  fanciful  touches, 
that  he  was  tall  and  had  blue  eyes.  Gen.  Custance's  picture 
is  in  another  style :  "  A  little,  wretched,  unwholesome- 
looking  young  man,  about  five  feet  six  inches,  or  at  most  five 
feet  seven  inciies,  very  pale,  thin,  and  dirty-looking,  and  ap-  ! 
piirently  not  likely  to  grow."  The  General's  picture  is  per- 
naps  too  harsh,  but  we  suspect  it  is  nearer  the  truth  than 
the  more  complimentary  likeness.  Roger  was  rather  a  weak, 
insignificant  youth.  When  he  first  joined  the  regiment  he 
was  so  undersized  and  odd-looking,  and  talked  so  curiously 


in  his   French   way,   that  the  colonel  thoao;ht  lie  moit 
Have  come  to  see  the  cook,  and  directed  an  orderij  to  oqd- 
duct  him  to  the  kitchen.    He  had  to  explain  that  he  bd 
come  to  see  the  colonel,  and  not  the  cook.     It  is  posibk 
that  there  really  was  a  stronger  resemblance  in  expTeaBoii, 
if  not  in  feature,  between  Roger  and  the  Claimant  than  the 
counsel  for  the  defence  were  willing  to  admit   But  the 
physical  evidence  against  the  Claimant  was  overwhelming, 
it  is  possible  that  a  man  mi^t  increase  in  balk,  so  tfa^ 
having  been  once  slender  as  Roger,  he  should  become  groe 
and  ponderous  as  the  Claimant ;  but  ihe  latter  is  an  inaiQr 
more  taller  than  Roger,  who  was  twenty-four  when  he  kA 
England  —  an  age  at  which  men  cease  to  grow  in  hei^ 
His  head  is  larger ;  Roger's  helmet,  which  was  too  looeefiv 
him,  and  had  to  be  padded  with  a  newspaper,  was  a  painfoIlT 
tight  fit  for  the  Claimant.     Roger's  hair  was  straight  ud 
lank;  the  Claimant's  is  curly.    Roger's  ears  adhered  to  the 
side  of  his  head ;  the  Claimant's  ears  are  dependent  aod 
6cee,  with  large  lobes.  Apart  from  the  disputed  scan  on  the 
Claimant's  left  foot,  he  has  no  marks  of  having  been  hied  it 
all ;  but  Roger  was  frequently  bled  on  account  of  asthniL 
Roger's  arm  was  elaboratelv  tattooed,  first  by  a  sailor,  «ho 
pricked  out  the  emblems  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  and 
afterwards  by  Lord  Bellew,  a  schoolfellow,  who  add«i  a  ca- 
ble and  «  R.  C.  T."      On  neither  of  the  Claimant's  irai 
are  there  any  tattoo  marks,  though  there  is  a  mark  at  the 
wrist  which  it  has  been  suoraested  might  be  a  tattoo  of"  A. 
O."  burned  out.  It  will  occur  to  every  one  that  if  the  Court 
could  have  insisted  upon  beginning  with  a  physical  exut- 
ination  of  the  Claimant  there  wotud  at  once  have  been  a 
end  of  the  case,  and  that  three  instead  of  one  hundred 
and  three  days  would  then  have  been  suflicient  to  dispose  d 
it.  As  it  was,  the  jury  could  come  to  no  other  conclusion thit 
that  the  claim  had  broken  down,  while  the  judce  had  ala) 
no  alternative  but  to  commit  Thomas  Castro  tol^ewgate. 


A  VOYAGE  TO  THE   SUN. 

[Although  the  following  narrative  is  related  in  the  first  pff- 
son,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  acoonnt  was  actullT 
written  by  the  voyager.  The  writer  of  these  introductory  Iidb 
does  not  deem  it  desirable  to  particularize  the  manner  in  vaa 
this  account  has  reached  him.  For  the  present,  at  least,  he  jff- 
fers  to  leave  the  reader  to  guess  whether  (like  Cardan)  thewy- 
ager.  who  is  responsible  for  the  principal  facts,  saw,  in  a  risio^ 
nAat  is  here  described ;  or  whether  "  the  interiors  of  the  spinr 
were  "  opened  in  him,"  as  chanced  to  Swedenboig,  so  that  te 
could  "  converse  with  spirits,  not  only  those  near  our  earth,  W 
with  those  also  who  are  near  other  orbs ; "  or  whether,  bla  t» 
author  of  the  "Neue  Reisen  in  den  Mond,  in  die  Sonne, «., 
he  obtained  his  information  through  the  agency  of  ^^^"^^'V^ 
or,  lastly,  whether  spiritualistic  communications  from  depffW 
astronomers  are  here  in  question.  According  to  the  ideas  whiffl 
the  readers  of  these  lines  may  severally  entertain  respectmg  w 
manner  in  which  such  facts  as  are  here  described  may  hw^H! 
to  our  knowledge,  they  will  doubtless  decide  for  ihesm^ 
among  these  explanations,  and  others  which  may,  for  anght« 
know,  be  available.  Nay,  there  may  even  be  some  who  bijjk 
disposed  to  regard  the  whole  of  what  follows  as  a  mere  ewn 
of  imagination.  For  our  own  part  we  must  be  content  to  pj 
sent,  without  comment  or  explanation,  the  information  wftia 
has  reached  us ;  there  are,  indeed,  some  circumstances  m  tK 
account  which  we  could  not  explain  if  we  would.  It  will  ^ 
noticed  that  fix)m  time  to  time  the  narrator  refers  to  cxplanajwy 
communications  having  reference  to  the  real  nature  of  the  tot* 
age.  These  communications  belong  to  the  details  which  we  do 
not  desire  to  enter  upon  at  present.] 

Our  voyage  commenced  shortly  before  noon  on  JM'»j 
of  the  year  1872.  As  we  started  from  the  central  partof  Loi^ 
don,  —  or,  to  be  more  particular,  fix)m  the  rooms  of  tw 
Astronomical  Society  in  Somerset  House,  —  our  course  «3 
directed,  in  the  first  instance,  towards  a  part  of  the  sky  lying 
southwards,  and  some  sixteen  degrees  above  the  hona)^ 
From  what  I  have  abready  told  you,  you  will  understana 
that  the  earth's  attraction  did  not  in  the  least  interfere  ^ 
our  prot'ress.  But  atmospheric  resistance  was  not  altogether 
so  imperceptible ;   and  from  time  to  time,  notwithstanding 
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our  familiarity  with  all  the  astronomical  details  of  our  jour- 
ney,—  and  A/s  special  mastery  of  the  laws  to  which  we 
were  to  trust,  —  we  found  considerable  inconvenience  from 
the  loaded  state  of  the  lower  atmospheric  strata.  Although 
we  were  no  longer  subject  to  any  physical  inconveniences 
(indeed,  our  enterprise  would  otherwise  have  been  imprac- 
ticable), and  although  our  powers  of  perception  were 
greatly  enhanced,  yet  the  very  circumstances  which 
enabled  us  to  exercise  powers  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
common  senses,  rendered  the  veil  of  mist  and  fog  which 
nuTOunded  us  on  all  sides,  as  impenetrable  to  our  vision 

£D  use  this  word  for  want  of  a  better)  as  to  the  eyesight  of 
e  Londoner. 

Presently,  however,  we  rose  into  a  purer  atmosphere. 
The  sun  —  the  end  and  aim  of  our  journey  —  was  seen  in 
a  clear  sky,  while  below  us  the  vast  mass  of  cloud  and  fog 
which  hung  over  London  appeared  like  a  wide  sea,  shining 
brilliantly  under  the  sun's  rays,  and  effectually  concealing 
the  great  city  from  our  view. 

Our  flight  was  now  very  rapid,  and  each  moment  becom- 
bg  more  so,  as  we  reached  rarer  and  rarer  regions  of  the 
upper  air.  We  noticed  that  the  noise  and  hubbub  of  Lon- 
don seemed  rapidly  to  subside  into  what  appeared  to  us  at 
the  time  as  almost  perfect  stillness.  And  in  passing  I  may 
confirm  what  Glaisner  has  said  respecting  the  voices  which 
are  heard  to  the  greatest  distance.  For  the  shrill  tones  of 
women  and  children  were  heard  from  time  to  time,  when 
the  loudest  tones  of  the  male  voice  were  altogether  beyond 
onr  hearing.  The  sounds  which  we  heard  latest  of  all, 
however,  were  the  occasional  shrieks  of  railway-whistles, 
and  (quite  unexpectedly)  a  peculiarly  shrill  note  produced 
by  the  beating  of  the  sea-waves  on  the  shore,  which  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  observed  under  other  circumstances. 
We  noticed  this  as  our  onward  course  carried  us  past 
(though  far  above)  the  waters  of  the  British  Channel. 

I  forbear  to  speak  of  the  aspect  presented  by  the  earth 
as  our  distance  gradually  increased ;  though,  for  my  own 
part,  my  attention  (at  this  part  of  our  progress)  was  direct- 
ed far  more  closely  to  the  planet  we  were  leaving  than  to 
the  orb  which  we  proposed  to  visit.    X.,  on  the  other  hand, 
absorbed  (as  you  will  readily  believe)  in  the  anticipation 
of  the  revelations  about  to  be  made  respecting  the  sun,  di- 
rected his  sole  attention  to  the  contemplation  of  that  lumi- 
nary.   Y.,  who  accompanied  us  (as  I  have  already  informed 
you)  rather  en  amateur  than  because  of  any  profound  in- 
terest which  he  takes  in  scientific  investigations,  appeared 
to  be  too  much  perplexed  by  the  unexpected  appearance  of 
all  the  objects  now  in  view  to  attend  to  any  special  features 
of  the  scene.     He  was  in  particular  surprised  at  the  rapidly 
increasing  darkness  of  the  sky  in  all  directions,  except 
where  the  sun's  intense  lustre  still  lit  up  a  small  circle  of 
air  all  round  his  orb.    Long  before  we  had  reached  the 
limits  of  the  terrestrial  atmosphere  the  stars  began  to  shine 
at  least  as  brilliantly  as  in  ordinary  moonlight ;  and  when 
certain  signs  recognized  by  X.  showed  that  we  were  very 
near  the  Umits  of  the  air,  the  stars  were  shining  as  splen- 
didly all  around  as  on  the  darkest  and  clearest  night.     At 
tlu8  time  X.  asked  us  to  torn  our  attention  to  those  parts 
of  the  sky  which  were  most  remote  from  the  sun,  in  order 
that  when  we  were  actually  beyond  the  terrestrial  atmos- 
phere, we  might  see  at  once  the  frill  glory  of  a  scene  which 
ne  had  been  contemplating  for  some  time  with  unutterable 
wonder.    I  am,  thei^ore,  unable  from  my  own  experience 
to  describe  how  the  effects  of  atmospheric  illumination  in 
concealing  the  real  splendor  of  the  regions  closely  surround- 
ing the  sun  had  gradually  diminished  as  we  rose  into  rarer 
and  yet  rarer  strata. 

But  while  we  were  preparing  for  the  surprise  which  X. 
liad  promised,  a  surprise  of  another  kind  awaited,  all  of  us. 
It  had  become  clear  that  although  the  tenuity  of  the  air 
through  which  we  were  now  passing  was  almost  infinitely 
greater  than  the  gaseous  rarity  produced  in  any  experi- 
mental researches  undertaken  by  men,  we  were  yet  ap- 
proaching a  definite  boundary  of  the  terrestrial  atmosphere. 
None  of  us  were  prepared  for  the  effects  which  were  pro- 
duced when  that  boundary  was  crossed.  On  a  sudden  Uie 
^kness  of  the  heavens  all  round  us  increased  a  myriad- 


fold,  insomuch  that  the  darkness  of  the  blackest  night 
seemed  like  mid-day  by  comparison.  Yet  I  speak  here  only 
of  the  blackness  of  the  background  on  which  the  stars  were 
shown ;  for  the  light  of  the  stars  as  suddenly  increased  in 
an  equal  degree,  while  thousands  of  thousands  of  stars  not 
before  seen,  in  a  moment  leaped  into  view  (I  can  use  no 
other  expression).  The  famihar  constellations  were  there, 
but  they  seemed  lost  in  the  splendor  of  a  thousand  more 
wonderfril  constellations  hitherto  unrevealed,  except  (*'  as 
through  a  glass  and  darkly  ")  to  the  telescopist.  £ach  star 
of  all  these  unnumbered  thousands  shone  with  its  proper 
splendor,  and  yet  each,  as  respects  size,  seemed  to  be  the 
merest  point  ot  light.  It  would  be  utterly  useless  for  me 
to  attempt  to  describe  the  amazing  beauty  of  the  spectacle 
thus  presented,  or  the  infinite  complexity  of  structure  seen 
amidst  the  star-depths.  We  stayed  for  a  while  entranced 
by  the  sublime  picture  suddenly  disclosed  to  us ;  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  tnat  X.  (even  more  enthusiastic,  you  remem- 
ber, as  a  student  of  the  stars  than  as  one  of  our  modern 
sun-worshippers)  could  be  withdrawn  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  wonaerful  display. 

One  other  circumstance  I  must  mention  before  describing 
the  scene  which  we  witnessed  when  the  sun  and  sun-sur- 
rounding regions  became  the  object  of  our  study.  I  have 
spoken  above  of  the  silence  which  prevailed  around  us  afler 
we  had  reached  a  certain  height  above  the  earth.  To  our 
infinite  amazement,  we  found,  as  we  passed  the  limit  of  the 
atmosphere,  that  what  we  had  regarded  as  silence,  —  nay, 
as  an  almost  oppressive  silence,  —  was  only  silence  by  com- 
parison with  the  noise  and  tumult  lower  down.  A  sudden 
change  frt)m  the  uproar  of  the  fiercest  battle  to  the  stillness 
of  the  desert  could  not  surpass  in  its  effects  the  change 
which  ^e  experienced  as  we  passed  through  the  impalpable 
boundary  of  the  earth's  atmospheric  envelope.  What  had 
seemed  to  us  like  an  oppressive  silence,  appeared  now,  b^ 
contrast,  as  the  roar  or  a  storm-beaten  sea.  We  experi- 
enced for  the  first  time  the  effects  of  absolute  stillness.  It 
is  certain  that  Fythasoras  was  ri|ht  when  he  spoke  of  the 
tumult  which,  in  reality,  surrounds  us,  though,  — 

Whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  dose  us  in,  we  cannot  hear  it. 

Yet  as  to  the  harmony  of  the  spheres,  he  was  mistaken ; 
for,  even  when  the  unnoticed  but  ever-present  mundane 
noises  suddenly  ceased,  as  we  passed  the  limit  of  the  earth's 
airy  vesture,  no  sound  betrayed  the  swifl  rush  of  the  planets 
on  their  course  around  the  sun.  We  were  still  close  to  the 
earth,  the  desert  of  Sahara  lying  now  vertically  beneath  us 
at  a  distance  of  rather  more  than  five  hundred  miles,  ^et 
her  onward  rush  at  the  rate  of  more  than  eighteen  miles 
per  second  produced  no  sound  which  could  be  perceived, 
even  amid  the  intense  silence  —  the  black  silence,  as  X. 
called  it  —  of  interplanetary  space. 

And  now,  how  shall  I  fitly  describe  the  scene  which  was 
revealed  to  us  as  we  directed  our  attention  towards  the  sun. 
He  was  scarcely  nearer  to  us  —  at  least,  not  pereeptibly 
nearer  —  than  as  commonly  seen,  and  vet  his  aspect  was 
altogether  new.  His  orb  was  more  brilliantly  white  than 
it  appears  when  seen  throtish  the  air,  but  a  close  scrutiny 
revealed  a  diminution  of  brilliancy  towards  the  edge  of  his 
disk,  which,  when  fully  recognized,  presented  him  at  once 
as  the  globe  he  really  is.  On  this  globe  we  could  already 
distinguish  the  spots  and  those  bright  streaks  which  astrono- 
mers csM/aculcB,  But  it  was  not  the  aspect  of  his  globe 
which  attracted  our  wondering  attention.  We  saw  that 
globe  surrounded  with  the  most  amazingly  complex  halo  of 
glory.  Close  around  the  bright  whiteness  of  the  disk, — 
and  shining  far  more  beautiful  by  contrast  with  that  white- 
ness, than  as  seen  aeainst  the  black  disk  of  the  moon  in 
total  eclipses,  —  stood  the  colored  region  called  the  chro- 
mosphere ;  not  red,  as  we  had  expected  to  see  it,  but  gleam- 
ing with  a  mixed  lustre  of  pink  and  green,  through  which, 
fix>m  time  to  time,  passed  the  most  startlingly  brilliant 
coruscations  of  orange  and  golden-yellow  light.  Above 
this  delicate  circle  ofcolor  tow'ered  three  tall  prominences 
and  upwards  of  thirty  smaller  ones.    These,  like  the  chro- 
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mosphere,  were  not  red,  but  beautifully  variegated.  We 
observed,  however,  that  in  parts  of  the  prominences  colors 
appeared  which  were  not  seen  in  the  chromosphere  —  more 
particularly  certain  blue  and  purple  points  ot  light,  which 
were  charmingly  contrasted  with  the  orange  and  yellow 
flashes  continually  passing  along  the  whole  length  of  even 
the  loftiest  of  these  amazing  objects.  It  was,  however, 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  prominences  round  different  parts 
of  the  sun's  orb  presented  very  different  appearances ;  for 
those  near  the  sun's  equatorial  zone  and  opposite  his  polar 
regions  differed  very  httle  in  their  color  and  degree  of  light 
from  the  chromospnere.  They  also  presented  shapes  re- 
minding us  rather  of  clouds  moving  in  a  perturbed  atmos- 
phere, man  of  those  tremendous  processes  of  disturbance 
which  astronomers  have  lately  shown  to  be  in  progress  in 
the  sun.  But  opposite  the  spot-zones,  which  were  already 
unmistakably  ^cognizable,  the  prominences  presented  a 
totally  different  appearance.  They  resembled  jets  of  mol- 
ten matter,  intensely  bright,  and  seemingly  moving  with 
immense  velocity.  One  or  two  formed  and  vanished  with 
amazing  rapidity,  as  when  in  terrestrial  conflagrations  a 
flame  leaps  suddenly  to  a  great  height  and  presently  disap- 
pears, ludeed,  the  whole  extent  of  the  two  spot-zones,  so 
far  as  we  could  judze  from  our  view  of  the  region  outside 
the  bright  solar  disK,  seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  intense 
electrical  disturbance,  since  the  illumination  of  the  solar 
atmosphere  above  and  around  these  zones  appeared  not 
only  brighter  than  elsewhere,  but  was  here  subject  also  to 
continu^  changes  of  brightness.  These  changes,  viewed 
from  our  great  distance,  did  not,  indeed,  seem  very  rapid, 
yet,  remembering  the  real  vastness  of  the  atmospheric 
regions,  it  was  impossible  not  to  recognize  the  fact  that  they 
implied  the  most  intense  activity  in  the  solar  regions  be- 
neath. 

It  was  clear,  even  at  the  great  distance  at  which  we  still 
were,  that  the  solar  atmosphere  extends  far  above  the  lofti- 
est of  the  colored  prominences.  We  could  not  yet  distin- 
guish the  actual  boundary  of  the  atmosphere,  though  we 
entertained  little  (question,  after  what  we  oad  discovered  in 
the  case  of  the  earth's  atmosphere,  that  a  real  boundary 
exists  to  the  gaseous  envelope  surrounding  the  sun.  But 
we  could  perceive  that  a  brightly  luminous  envelope  ex- 
tended to  about  twice  the  height  of  any  prominence  visible 
at  the  moment,  and  that  the  solar  atmosphere  extends  and 
remains  luminous  to  a  far  greater  heignt  than  this  more 
brilliant  region.  But  the  most  amazing  circumstance  of  all 
was  this,  thAt  above  even  the  faintest  signs  of  an  atmos- 
phere, as  well  as  through  and  amidst  both  the  inner  bright 
envelope  and  the  fainter  light  surrounding  it,  there  were 
the  most  complex  sprays  and  streams  and  filaments  of 
whitish  Ught,  here  appearing  as  streamers,  elsewhere  as  a 
network  of  bright  streaks,  and  yet  elsewhere  clustered  into 
aorgregations,  which  I  can  compare  to  nothing  so  fitly 
(^ough  the  comparison  may  seem  commonplace)  as  to 
hanks  of  glittering  thread.  All  these  streaks  and  sprays  of 
light  appeared  to  be  perfectly  white,  and  they  only  difiered 
among  themselves  in  this  respect,  that,  whereas  some  ap- 
peared like  fine  streaks  of  a  uniform  silvery  lustre,  others 
seemed  to  shine  with  a  curdled  light.  The  faint  light  out- 
side Uie  glowing  atmosphere  Surrounding  the  prominences 
was  also  whitish ;  but  the  glowing  atmosphere  itself  shone 
with  a  light  resembling  that  of  the  chromosphere,  only  not 
so  brilliant.  The  pink  and  green  lustre, — continually 
shifting,  as  it  appeared  to  us,  so  that  a  region  which  had 
appeared  pink  at  one  time,  would  shine  a  short  time  after 
with  a  greenish  light,  caused  us  to  compare  the  appearance 
of  this  bright  region  to  that  of  mother-of-pearl.  I  suppose 
that,  at  a  moderate  computation,  this  glowing  envelope 
must  extend  to  a  height  ot  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
miles  from  the  sun ;  while  firom  where  we  were  we  could 
trace  the  fainter  light  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere  to  a 
distance  of  about  half  a  million  miles  from  the  sun's  surface. 
As  for  the  white  streaks  and  streamers,  they  were  too 
irregularly  spread  and  too  complicated  in  their  structure 
for  us  to  form  a  clear  opinion  as  to  their  extension.  More- 
over, it  was  obvious  that  their  real  extension  was  greater 
than  we  could  at  present  perceive,  for  they  gradually  became 


less  and  less  distinct  at  a  greater  and  CTeater  distance  fron 
the  sun,  and  finally  became  imperceptible,  thou^  obnonalj 
extending  farther  than  we  could  trace  them. 

We  hsid  passed  more  than  two  million  miles  beyond  the 
moon's  orbit  —  our  progress  being  now  exceedingly  npid 

—  when  we  encountered  a  meteor-stream,  which  ADpeued 
to  be  of  great  extent.  We  had  already  noticed  me  pu- 
sage  past  us  of  many  single  meteors,  which  seemed  to  am 
our  path  in  all  directions.  But  the  members  of  the  IIleteo^ 
system  now  encountered  were  all  travelling  nearly  in  the 
same  direction,  cominz  finom  below  Hf  we  may  bo  deKribe 
the  portion  of  space  Tying  south  of  the  general  lerel  ia 
which  the  planets  travel)  slantingly  upwards,  and  nearin; 
the  sun,  though  not  on  a  course  which  would  cany  tbon 
within  sevoraJ  millions  of  miles  of  his  globe.  This  meteor 
system  is  not  one  of  those  which  our  earth  encoontot; 
nor  could  X.  —  who,  as  you  know,  has  closely  studied  the 
subject — recall  the  path  of  any  comet  which  trtTds 
along  the  course  which  the  meteors  of  this  system  were  pa>> 
suing. 

We  paused  to  study,  with  not  a  little  interest,  a  systoi 
which  oelongs  to  a  class  of  cosmical  objects,  playins,  n 
would  appear,  a  most  important  part  in  the  economy  <s  tlie 
universe.     The  members  of  this  meteor  family  were  smiB 

—  few  of  them  exceeding  a  few  inches  in  diameter ---iid 
separated  by  relatively  enormous  distances.  Except  in  tbe 
case  of  a  few  sets  of  two  or  three  or  more  of  these  bodb^ 
which  evidently  formed  subordinate  schemes,  I  could  oot 
perceive  any  instances  in  which  any  meteor  was  sepanted 
oy  less  than  a  hundred  miles  ftom  tne  nearest  of  its  fellon, 
insomuch  that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  perceive  bmh 
than  a  very  few  of  these  objects  at  a  time.  More  oonuDot- 
ly,  indeed,  two  or  three  thousand  miles  separated  each  B^ 
teor  from  its  immediate  neighbor.  Yet  the  actual  nnmbcr 
of  the  bodies  forming  this  system  must  be  enormoiu,  for  «e 
found  that  the  system  extended  in  the  direction  in  wbick 
we  were  travelling  for  no  less  than  a  million  and  a  half  of 
miles,  and  its  longitudinal  extension  —  that  is,  its  ezteDSUi 
measured  along  the  orbit  of  the  system  —  must  be  farivn 
enormous,  even  if  the  system  does  not  form  a  closed  rii^ 
as  in  other  cases  known  to  terrestrial  astronomers.  It  ^ 
however,  somewhat  unlikely  that  this  can  be  the  ease ;  fir 
we  observed  that  the  meteors  were  travelling  at  the  rate  i^ 
about  twenty-six  miles  per  second,  which  implies  (so.^ 
least,  X.  asserted)  that  tne  path  of  these  meteors  is  a  Toy 
eccentric  one,  extending  farther  into  space  than  the  pi^ 
of  the  most  distant  known  members  of  the  solar  system. 

Most  of  the  meteors  were  rounded,  though  few  were  pv-i 
fectly  globular;  some,  however,  appeared  to  be  quite i^l 
regular  in  shape.  We  were  interested  (and  Y.  was  w<»j 
little  amused)  to  observe  that  most  of  the  meteors  wot' 
rotating,  as  steadily  as  though  they  were  of  plaDetaiyi^j 
portance :  the  sets  of  meteors,  also,  which  I  have  abe«ly| 
referred  to,  were  circling  round  each  other  with  exempltty| 
gravity.  A  strange  circumstance,  truly,  that  those  pecfrj 
liarities  of  planetary  motion,  which  we  are  accustomed  toj 
associate  with  the  existence  of  living  creatures  (whose  re-; 

Suirements  these  movements  so  importantly  subserve)  sbonid; 
lus  be  simulated  by  the  minute  orbs  which  wander  to  ul 
appearance  uselessly  through  space  I 

Ajfter  passing  this  interesting  region,  and  travelling  ib«« 
than  three  milhon  miles  farther  on  our  course  towards  dit 
sun,  we  noticed  for  the  first  time  that  a  change  had  passed 
over  the  appearance  of  the  sun's  atmosphere  and  the  so- 
rounding  regions.  The  radial  streamers,  respecting  wbkk 
astronomers  have  so  long  been  in  doubt,  had  come  into  ▼«* 
in  the  most  unmistakable  manner.  We  could  trace  then 
from  the  very  border  of  ^e  sun's  globe,  across  the  ins* 
glowing  atmosphere,  as  well  as  the  outer  and  more  fain«f 
illuminated  region;  and  beyond  that  region  to  distances 
which  we  judged  to  vary  from  some  seven  or  eight  millwoi 
of  miles,  opposite  the  solar  spot  zones,  to  about  two  miUiw* 
and  a  half,  opposite  the  polar  and  equatorial  regions  of  to 
globe.  Yet  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  radiated  gterr 
now  visible  around  the  sun  was,  strictly  speaking,  ^^"^ 
nered.  There  was  a  general  tendency  to  the  fouixjornc'jj 
or  trapezoidal  form,  but  the  apparent  figure  of  the  lig» 
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was  gaped  and  striated  in  an  irregular  manner,  suj^esting 
that  the  real  shape  of  the  portion  of  space  through  which 
these  radial  gleams  extenaed  was  far  from  simple.  We 
could  not  trace  any  actual  outline  of  the  coronal  zlory ;  so 
fiff  as  we  could  judge,  it  merged  itself  gradually  into  a 
£dntly  illuminated  background  of  light,  which,  as  we  could 
now  perceive,  surrounded  the  sun  to  a  vast  distance  on  all 
rides,  bnt  with  an  obviously  increased  extension^ opposite 
the  sun's  equatorial  re^ons. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance,  however,  in  the  ra- 
dial aspect  now  presented  by  the  outer  corona,  was  the  fact 
that  it  had  undoubtedly  not  been  so  well  marked  —  even  if 
it  had  existed  at  all  —  only  a  short  time  before.  There 
ooold,  indeed,  be  no  mistake  about  the  matter ;  some  strange 
process  of  change  had  taken  place  whereby  the  coronal  re- 
gion bad  become  thus  marvellously  striated.  The  same 
process  of  change  had  caused  all  parts  of  the  solar  atmos- 
phere, excepting  only  the  chromosphere,  to  glow  more  re- 
iplendentlv.  But  the  streaks  and  sprays  of  faint  white 
hght  remained  unchanged,  as  well  in  shape  as  in  lustre  and 
color,  lliey  appeared  now  by  contrast  somewhat  fainter 
than  they  had  been ;  and,  of  course,  owing  to  our  having 
drawn  nearer  to  them,  they  appeared  somewhat  larger :  but 
we  agreed  that,  in  reality,  no  appreciable  change  whatever 
had  Sflfected  these  mysterious  objects. 

As  it  seemed  not  unlikely  that  we  should  shortly  witness 
&rther  changes  in  the  radiated  glory,  which  we  could  not 
but  regard  as  probably  auroral  in  its  nature,  it  appeared 
desirable  to  X.  that  we  should  endeavor  to  time  the  contin- 
ence of  the  aspect  now  presented.  A  sufficiently  accurate 
measurement  of  time  seemed  likely  to  be  obtained  by  not- 
ing the  moon's  motion.  The  earth  and  moon  were  now  far 
behind  us,  appearing  as  two  planets  of  great  splendor  and 
close  t(^ther.  The  apparent  diameter  of  the  earth  was 
aboat  a  sixth  of  that  commonly  presented  by  the  moon ; 
while  the  moon,  which  was  approaching  the  earth  (in  ap- 
pearance) from  the  left,  showea  a  diameter  equal  to  about 
a  foorth  of  the  earth's.  Both  seemed  appreciably  '*  full," 
that  is,  shone  with  full  circular  disks,  the  moon  seeming  to 
diine  with  a  somewhat  fainter  degree  of  luminosity.  This 
was,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  inferior  reflective  qualities  of  her 
Bor&ce,  or  rather,  to  the  superior  reflective  power  of  clouds 
in  the  earth's  atmosphere.  For  we  could  distinctiv  pei> 
cdve  that  the  middle  part  of  the  earth's  disk,  occupiea  at 
the  time  bv  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  showed  a  band  of  whitish 
H^ht,  north  and  south  of  which  the  ocean  presented  a  pur- 
pOfh  color  much  darker  than  we  should  have  expected,  and 
certainly  not  shining  with  more  light  than  the  general  sur^ 
£Ke  of  the  moon.  The  ice-covered  regions  round  the 
soQthem  pole  could  be  plainly  recognized  by  the  brilliant 
whiteness  of  the  light  they  reflected;  and  all  the  appear^ 
AAces  suggested  that  this  part  of  the  earth  is  occupied  by 
10  ice-covered  continent. 

Not  to  digress  further,  however,  I  return  to  the  consider^ 
9ikm  of  the  method  by  which  X.  proposed  to  time  any  solar 
changes.  The  moon  was  now,  as  I  have  said,  very  close  to 
the  earth  in  appearance,  and  slightly  below  or  south  of  the 
earth,  speaking  always  with  reference  to  the  general  level 
of  the  paths  on  which  the  planets  travel  —  on  which  level, 
as  1  have  said,  we  judged  it  well  to  pursue  our  course.  At 
the  moment  we  could  see  that  the  distance  separating  the 
mooo  and  earth  was  equal  (in  appearance)  to  about  six 
times  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  earth ;  and  X.'s  long 
experience  enabled  him  to  form  an  exact  estimate  on  this 
pomt  It  wds  only  necessary,  therefore,  to  compare  this 
^iistance  with  that  noted  subsequently,  as  occasion  mi^ht 
vise,  to  form  a  tolerably  exact  estimate  of  the  time  which 
dnmld  then  have  elapsed.  For  it  will  be  understood  Uiat, 
placed  as  we  were,  we  could  quite  readily  recognize 
the  relatively  rapid  motions  of  the  moon  on  her  course 
'^iQBd  the  earth.  And  in  passing,  I  may  mention  how 
"tnnge  it  appeared  to  us  to  see  the  earth,  so  lon^  known  to 
IS  as  a  body  to  be  contrasted  with  the  celestial  orbs,  now 
taking  her  place  as  a  planet  among  the  stars.  There,  not 
&r  mm  Jupiter  (whom  she  very  much  outshone  at  the 
tune),  among  the  familiar  though  now  enhanced  splendors 
of  toe  constellation    Gemini,  shone  our  earth  and    her 


satellite,  —  a  double  planet,  and  next  to  the  sun  himself  the 
most  beautiful  object  in  the  heavens. 

During  the  next  ten  million  miles  of  our  progress  we 
passed  the  neighborhood  of  several  meteor  systems,  actually 
traversing  three,  whereof  two  were  far  more  important,  so 
far  as  we  could  judge,  than  the  one  already  described.  It 
was  worthy  of  notice  also  that  the  members  of  all  those 
systems  travelled  much  more  swiftly  than  the  meteors 
formerly  seen. 

But  what  appeared  to  us  a  most  remarkable  circumstance 
was  this,  that  as  we  drew  nearer  towards  the  sun,  these 
meteor  systems  became  more  numerous  and  more  importiint, 
while  we  could  recognize  many  objects  resembling  comets 
in  their  general  structure  (only  they  had  no  tails),  but 
much  smsuler,  insomuch  that  many  of  them  appeared  to  be 
only  a  few  hundred  miles  in  diameter.     They  were  in  a 
general  sense  round,  and  became  more  numerous  as  wc 
proceeded ;  while  in  several  instances  we  observed  that  they 
appeared  in  groups.    It  would  seem  from  this  that  multi- 
tuaes  of  comets,  too  small  to  be  discerned  by  any  telescopes 
yet  made,  exist  within  the  confines  of  the  solar  system ;  but 
whether  these  are  the  remains  of  larger  comets,  or  have  an 
independent  cosmical  existence,  it  is  difficult  to  determine. 
Before  we  reached  the  orbit  of  Venus  (now  shining  very 
brilliantly  on  the  lefl  of  the  sun,  and  through  our  own 
motion  passing  rapidly  from  Aquarius  to  Pisces)  these  object^ 
began  to  appear  in  countless  numbers,  with  obvious  signr 
of  an  increased  condensation  in  the  sun's  neighborhood. 
We  could    perceive  that  for  the  most    part  they  were 
followed   by  flights  of  meteors,  individually  minute,  but 
more  closely  packed  (so  to  speak)  than  the  meteor  systems 
near  our  own  earth.     We  began  to  suspect  that  this  unex- 
pected wealth  of  cosmical  matter  in  the  sun's  neighborhood, 
might  supply  the  explanation  of  those  interlacing  streaks 
and  sprays  and  hanks  of  whitish  light  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made. 

When  we  were  about  half-way  between  the  paths  of 
Venus  and  Mercury,  we  for  the  first  time  noticed  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  distinctness  of  these  auroral  radiations  which 
had  first  made  their  appearance  when  we  were  but  some 
six  millions  of  miles  from  the  earth.  It  seemed  as  though 
the  glowing  streamers  were  slowly  fading  from  view,  in  the 
same  way  that  streamers  of  an  auroral  display  wane  in  splen- 
dor even  as  we  watch  them.  In  a  short  time  we  could  no 
longer  distinguish  the  radiations,  the  solar  atmosphere  re- 
suming the  appearance  it  had  presented  when  we  first 
observed  it.  tfnfortunately  we  were  unable  to  estimate  the 
length  of  time  during  which  the  radiated  appearance  had 
continued  visible,  for  we  were  now  much  too  far  fix)m  the 
earth  to  estimate  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  amount 
by  which  the  moon  had  advanced  on  her  course.  But  al- 
tnough  X.'s  ingenious  plan  had  thus  failed  to  supply  an 
exact  estimate,  we  could  still  infer  from  the  aspect  of  the 
earth  and  moon,  that  some  three  hours  of  common  time  had 
passed  since  the  radial  streamers  appeared. 

It  seems  difficult  to  understand  how  the  phenomenon  we 
had  witnessed  could  be  otherwise  regarded  than  as  a  solar 
aurora.  How  the  electrical  action  causing  such  an  aurora 
is  excited,  seems  open  to  question ;  though  the  facts  to  be 
presently  described  suggest  a  probable  cause.  But  afler 
what  we  had  now  seen,  I  had  myself  very  little  doubt  that 
electricity  is  the  main  cause  of  the  phenomenon. 

Passing  Mercury  Tsome  twenty  millions  of  miles  on  our 
right  as  we  crossed  nis  orbit)  we  began  to  draw  so  close 
towards  the  sun,  that  many  of  the  features  shown  by  good 
telescopes  could  be  clearly  recognized.  His  spots  already 
presented  a  striking  appearance ;  but  we  were  most  inter- 
ested at  this  stage  of  our  progress  by  the  aspect  of  the 
colored  prominences  and  cnromosphere.  Nothing  more 
beautiful  can  be  conceived  than  the  Mnge  of  colored  light 
surrounding  the  intensely  white  orb  of  the  sun.  The  va- 
rieties of  color  mentioned  above  seemed  now  to  be  multi- 
plied fifty-fold.  There  are  no  terms  by  which  the  beauty  of 
the  scene  can  be  described.  To  say  that  the  sun  appeared 
like  a  shield  of  glowing  silver  set  round  by  myriads  c  f 
sparkling  jewels  of  all  me  colors  of  the  rainbow,  is  as  far 
from  the  truth  as  though  one  should  compare  the  hues  of 
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the  most  brilliant  fireworks  with  the  sombre  tints  of  autumn 
foliage.  r.' 

The  glowing  inner  atmosphere  amidst  which  these  prom- 
inences displayed  their  splendors,  had  now,  owing  to  our 
near  approach,  increased  very  largely  in  apparent  extent. 
We  could  distinguish  many  varieties  of  color  and  bright- 
ness within  its  limits,  and  from  time  to  time  radial  striations 
appeared,  over  the  solar  spot  zones,  though  they  showed 
but  faintly  compared  with  those  we  had  seen  earlier,  and 
remained  visible  but  a  short  time.  T^lien  they  were  most 
clearly  seen  they  could  be  traced  outwards  into  the  less 
luminous  atmosphere,  which  we  could  now  distinguish  to  a 
vast  distance  firom  the  sun's  surface.  This  outer  atmos- 
phere was  not  irregular,  as  we  might  have  judged  from 
the  earlier  appearance  of  the  radiations ;  for  we  could  now 
see  that  those  radiations  had  been  wholly  within  the  limits 
of  this  exceedingly  rare  atmosphere.  \Ve  could  trace  the 
envelope  to  the  distance  of  about  eight  millions  of  miles 
irom  the  sun  on  all  sides ;  at  which  distance  it  appeared  to 
have  a  definite  boundary.  But  outside,  as  well  as  within 
its  limits,  the  irregular  streams  and  sprays  of  whitish  light 
could  now  be  seen  with  greatly  enhanced  distinctness,  and 
could  be  traced  to  a  much  greater  distance  from  the  sun. 
It  had  become  periectly  obvious  to  us  that  these  whitish 
streaks  were  due  to  myriads  of  meteor  systems  existing  in 
the  sun's  neighborhood.  We  had  long  since  observed  now 
much  more  richly  these  systems  were  congregated  close  by 
the  sun ;  and  the  nearer  we  ourselves  approached  his  orb, 
the   more   surprising  was  the  richness  of  meteoric  aggre- 

fation.  We  now  encountered,  not  systems  of  meteors, 
ut  systems  of  meteor-systems ;  while  amidst  these  systems, 
and  seemingly  associated  with  them,  were  countless  thou- 
sands of  those  relatively  minute  comets  which  have  been 
already  referred  to.  That  these  comets  glowed  chiefly 
witli  their  own  inherent  lustre,  we  could  not  doubt ;  but  the 
meteor  systems  shine  by  reflecting  the  sun's  light ;  and  we 
could  already  perceive  how  much  more  brilliantly  they  are 
illuminated  than  the  meteors  which  pass  close  by  the  earth. 
For  the  sun  presented  a  disk  many  tunes  larger  than  as  he 
appears  to  the  terrestrial  astronomer.  So  that  the  meteor 
systems,  infinitely  more  numerous  as  well  as  severally  richer 
in  the  sun's  neighborhood,  and  illuminated  many  times 
more  brightly,  formed  a  conspicuous  but  irregular  halo 
around  the  sun.  We  could  perceive  also  that  as  their  mo- 
tions (far  more  rapid  than  those  of  the  meteors  first  encoun- 
tered) carried  groups  and  clusters  of  them  into  the  solar 
atmosphere,  they  be^an  to  glow  with  inherent  light,  partly, 
no  doubt,  because  of  the  increased  heat  to  whicn  they  be- 
came exposed,  but  chiefly,  as  I  judge,  because  the  sun's  elec- 
trical action  was  then  more  freely  communicated  to  them. 
We  cannot  suppose  that  atmospheric  resistance  can  have 
been  in  question,  since  even  such  tenuous  bodies  as  comets 
pass  far  nearer  to  the  sun  without  being  appreciably  affect- 
ed by  this  cause. 

It  was  the  sudden  access  of  brilliancy  in  meteor  systems 
close  by  us,  which  gave  us  the  first  intimation  that  we  were 
about  to  cross  the  boundary  of  the  solar  atmosphere.  We 
were  all  prepared,  as  we  thought,  to  experience  in  some 
striking  manner  the  eflTects  produced  as  we  passed  from  the 
ether  of  interplanetary  space  into  the  sun's  atmosphere,  — 
infinitely  rare  though  it  might  be  at  this  distance  from  his 
surface.  But  we  were  in  no  sense  prepared  for  the  surprise 
which  actually  awaited  us.  Of  a  suaden  we  passed  from 
absolute  silence  to  an  uproar  infinitely  surpassing  the  tu- 
mult of  the  fiercest  terrestrial  storms.  We  were  still  some 
eight  millions  of  miles  from  the  sun ;  yet  the  tremendous 
processes  at  work  within  his  domain  produced  the  most  stu- 
pendous reverberations,  even  at  that  enormous  distance, 
and  in  an  atmosphere  rarer  than  the  so-called  vacuum  of 
the  experimentalist.  Nothing  in  all  our  progress  thus  far, 
had  given  us  so  startling  an  insight  into  tne  mighty  energy 
of  the  sun,  as  this  amazing  circumstance.  £)mehow  we 
had  always  i^sociated  the  idea  of  perfect  silence  with  the 
solar  activity ;  and  perhaps  it  had  been  on  this  account 
that  we  had  hitherto  experienced  a  sense  of  unreality  when 
considering  the  mighty  processes  at  work,  as  telescopic  re- 
search haa  shown,  in  the  solar  orb.     But  now  that  we 


could,  as  it  were,  hear  the  working  of  the  nughty  machine 
which  governs  our  scheme  of  worlds,  —  now  uat  we  coold 
feel  the  pulsations  of  the  great  heart  of  the  planetary  6j»- 
tem,  —  the  sense  of  the  sun's  amazing  vitality  was  broo^ 
home  to  us,  so  far  at  least  as  so  stupendous  a  really  caa  be 
brought  home  to  the  feeble  conceptions  of  the  hnman  mini 

Amidst  a  continuallv  increasing  uproar,  and  tbroagh  an 
atmosphere  so  intensely  heated  mat  no  creature  living  on 
the  earth  could  for  an  instant  have  endured  its  fieiybralh, 
we  passed  onwards  to  the  glowing  inner  atmosphoe,  and 
stiU  onwards  to  the  very  fimits  of  the  chromosphere,  — 
where  it  seemed  fit  that  our  course  should  be  staid,  in  ord«r 
that  we  might  contemplate  the  wonders  that  sonoonded 
us.  It  would  be  useless  for  me  to  attempt  to  describe  all 
that  we  had  witnessed  during  this  last  stage  of  our  voyage 
to  the  sun ;  wonders  had  surpassed  wonders,  glories  tkt 
had  seemed  incredible  had  become  lost  in  yet  more  amaz- 
ing glories,  each  moment  had  seemed  to  bring  the  climax 
of  splendor,  of  fierce  energy,  of  inconceivable  uproar,  uid 
yet  at  each  moment  we  seemed  as  though  we  should  forget 
the  wonders  we  had  witnessed  in  those  which  were  being 
newly  revealed. 

We  were  now  within  twenty  thousand  miles  of  the  son't 
surface.  All  round  us  were  waves  of  flaming  hydrogen,  into 
which  uprose  continually  vast  masses  of  glowing  vapor,  r^ 
splendent  with  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  if  a  rabbov 
can  be  conceived  as  of  intensest  fire.  Some  thirty  tboo- 
sand  miles  from  where  we  were,  a  mighty  prominence  tow- 
ered alofl  to  a  height  of  at  least  seventy  thousand  mile& 
We  had  arrived  close  by  the  spot  zone,  and  between  us  and 
the  prominence  the  surface  oi  the  intensely  bright  photo> 
sphere  was  tossed  into  what  appeared  as  the  immense 
waves  of  a  white-hot  sea.  We  could  perceive  that  abng 
the  whole  length  of  the  prominence,  even  to  its  very  som- 
mit,  which  seemed  to  be  almost  vertically  above  us,  a  i^ 
of  fiery  vapor  was  passing  continually  upwards  wi&  in- 
credible velocity.  From  time  to  time  masses  of  matter 
which  resembled  molten  metal  were  expelled  as  if  from 
a  vent  far  beneath  the  lowest  visible  part  of  the  fiery  col- 
After  each  such  outburst,  the  prominence  seemed  to 


umn. 


glow  with  increased  brilliancy,  its  shape  also  changing,  as 
mough  the  surrounding  atmosphere  were  agitated  bj  tre- 
mendous hurricanes.  But  even  as  we  watched,  the  explo- 
sions grew  less  fierce,  and  presently  ceased ;  after  which, 
the  whole  prominence,  vast  as  was  its  extent,  seemed  to 
dissolve,  until  in  an  incredibly  brief  space  no  trace  of  it 
could  be  perceived. 

But  a  circumstance  which  surprised  us  greatly  was  this. 
Although  the  uproar  and  tumult  which  prevailed  were 
inconceivably  great,  yet  during  the  whole  progress  of  the 
solar  eruption  which  we  had  been  witnessing,  there  were 
no  sounds  which  we  could  associate  with  the  tremendoos 
outbursts  which  must  in  reality  have  taken  place.  Acciu- 
tomed  to  associate  terrestrial  volcanic  explosions  with  sounds 
of  exceptional  loudness,  we  were  amazed  to  perceive  no 
distinctive  sounds  during  the  infinitely  mightier  eruption 
we  had  just  watched. 

But  as  we  passed  towards  the  scene  of  the  eraption— 
eager  to  contemplate  the  efiects  of  an  outburst  competent  to 
destroy  the  whole  frame  of  a  globe  like  the  earth— the 
mystery  was  explained.  While  we  were  still  far  from  the 
place  of  explosion,  and  intent  on  the  study  of  the  great 
facular  waves  which  were  passing  swiftly  beneath  us,  we 
suddenly  heard  a  series  of  explosions  so  tremendous  that 
we  imagined  a  new  eruption  was  commencing  close  by> 
Yet  we  could  perceive  no  signs  of  unusual  solar  activi^- 
All  round  our  horizon,  indeed,  we  could  discern  promi- 
nences of  greater  or  less  dimensions ;  but  these  we  had 
observed  l^ore.  Whence  then  came  the  tremendoos 
noises  now  reverberating  through  the  solar  atmosphere  ?  -^ 
noises  so  tremendous,  mat  the  unutterable  uproar  whidi 
had  prevailed  unceasingly  all  round  us,  seemed  hushed,  bf 
comparison,  into  perfect  stillness.  X.  was  the  first  to  see 
the  meaning  of  the  phenomenon.    These  sounds  were  those 

Produced  during  the  explosion  which  had  ceased  some  time 
efore ;  the  interval  wnich  had  elapsed  corresponding  to 
the  vast  distance  which  still  separated  us  from  the  scene  of 
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the  outburst.  Just  as  a  perceptible  interval  elapses  between 
the  flash  of  a  gun  and  the  moment  when  the  noise  of  the 
discharge  reaches  the  ear  of  a  distant  obsenrer,  —  so  in  the 
present  case  a  comparatively  lon^  interval  elapsed  before 
the  sound-waves  traversed  the  distance  which  light  had 
traversed  in  less  than  a  second. 

As  we  approached  the  scene  of  the  outburst,  we  pei^ 
ceived  that  we  were  nearing  the  borders  of  an  enormous 
recfion  which  seemed  dark  by  comparison  with  the  intense 
brilliancy  of*  the  rest  of  the  photosphere.  The  yacu/oj, 
formintj;  here  immense  ridge-like  waves,  prevented  us  for  a 
time  from  fully  discerning  the  nature  of  this  region ;  but 
afler  we  had  passed  some  of  the  loftiest  of  these  seeming 
waves,  we  could  perceive  that  the  dark  re^on  formed  a 
sort  of  lagoon,  though  of  an  extent  exceeding  the  whole 
surface  of  the  earth.  We  had,  in  fact,  approached  one  of 
those  regions  which  terrestrial  observers  call  spots.  We 
could  readily  infer  that  the  spot  was  not  one  of  the  very 
largest;  in  fact  it  was  little  more  than  twenty  thousand 
mi^  in  width.  We  found  that  (as  astronomers  have  in- 
ferred) the  dark  region  lay  below  the  general  level  of  the 
photosphere.  But  terrestrial  observers  have  wholly  under- 
rated the  extent  of  the  depression  of  these  regions.  The 
reason  of  this  X.  considered  to  be  the  refractive  power  of 
the  dense  atmosphere  within  these  depressions,  which 
causes  them  to  appear  shallower  than  they  really  are, 
much  as  a  basin  when  fiUed  with  water  appears  shallower 
than  it  reallv  is.  We  judged  the  depth  or  the  depression 
in  the  case  of  this  particular  spot  to  be  fully  ten  thousand 
miles. 

Placed  as  we  were  now  at  the  borders  of  an  enormous 
son  spot,  we  could  understand  the  real  meaning  of  some  of 
those  appearances  which  had  seemed  perplexing  during  the 
telescopic  scrutiny  of  the  sun.    In  the  first  place,  we  could 
perceive  that,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  depres- 
sion before  us,  there  was  the  most  intense  activity ;  but  the 
most  violent  action  took  place  all  round  the  borders  of  the 
spot    We  could  see,  in  fact,  that  several  of  the  promi- 
nences we  had  observed  during  our  progress  sprang  firom 
the  borders  of  the  relatively  dark  depression ;  and  though 
scarcely  a  trace  remained  (to  our  CTeat  amazement)  of  the 
mighty  eruption  we  had   so  lately  witnessed,  we  could 
judge  from  the  aspect  of  the  region  we  had  reached,  that 
kert  (on  the  nearer  border  of  the  spot)  that  tremendous 
ontbtvst  had  taken  place.     All  round  the  spot  immense 
waves  qS  faculcR  raised  their  glowing  crests  above  the  gen- 
eral solar  level ;  and  we  could  see  that  this  was  due  to  the 
action  of  some  cause  by  which  the  matter  of  the  photo- 
sphere had  been  driven  outwards  from  the  region  of  the  spot, 
and  had  so  become  heaped  up  in  great  ridges  all  round. 
Descending  to  a  lower  level,  we  found  that  this  photo- 
spheric  matter  was  actually  of  the  nature  of  cloud  or  fog, 
and  that  it  was,  in  fact,  formed  by  the  condensation  of  the 
glowing  vapors  of  many  metallic  elements  into  innumerable 
globules  or  vesicles,  resembling  the  water-vesicles  of  our 
clouds.    From  the  inner  surface  of  some  of  these  clouds, 
we  could  perceive  that  metallic  rain  was  falling.     The 
metallic  showers  were  particularly  heavy  on  the  borders 
of  the  spot,  though  whether  this  was  due  to  the  cooling 
to  which  the  region  of  the  spot  appeared  to  have  been 
exposed,  or  to  electrical  action  caused  by  the    intense 
activity  all  round  the  spot,  we  could  not  satisfactorily 
determine.    And  though  we  visited  several  other  spots  — 
one  of  them  remarkably  large  —  we  could  perceive  nothing 
explanatory  of  these  localized  showers. 

In  passing  over  the  general  photosphere  —  that  is,  over 
regions  where  there  were  no  spots  —  we  saw  no  signs  of 
the  objects  which  have  been  called  willow-leaves.  The 
photosphere  presents  a  curdled  aspect,  as  though  the 
metaUic  clouds  which  produce  the  greater  part  of  its  light 
^  been  agitated  into  somewhat  uniformly-disposed  waves 
—  not  rollers,  but  such  waves  as  are  seen  when  two  seas 
meet — but  there  was  nothing  suggestive  of  interlacing. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  the  great  dark  depressions,  how- 
ever, the  rounded  clouds  seemed  to  be  lengthened  by  the 
effects  of  atmospheric  disturbance,  an  elSect  which  was 
enhanced  by  the  downfall  of  metallic  showers  from  these 


clouds.  X.,  who  had  been  inclined  to  entertain  the  belief 
that  the  bright  solar  willow-leaves  are  in  some  sense  organ- 
ized beings,  admitted  at  once  that  nothing  in  their  aspect 
on  a  nearer  view  encourages  such  a  conception  of  tneir 
nature. 

We  visited  both  spot  zones,  and  examined  many  spot 
depressions  in  several  stages  of  development.  From  wnat 
we  saw,  we  were  led  to  the  conclusion  that  spots  are  caused, 
in  the  first  instance,  by  the  arrival  of  matter  from  without, 
under  such  circumstances  as  to  cause  a  large  portion  of  dio 
solar  atmosphere  to  be  cooled.  It  was  clear,  indeed,  that 
much  of  the  matter  which  continued  to  arrive  from  without 
caused  a  local  increase  of  the  sun's  heat.  This  was  espe- 
cially the  case  with  matter  which  arrived  nearly  on  a  ver- 
tical course.  But  other  matter,  which  descended  less  rap- 
idly to  the  surface,  produced  a  precisely  contrary  effect, 
and  as  it  settled  down  in  the  solar  atmosphere,  displacing 
and  driving  outwards  the  intensely  bright  solar  clouds,  it 
appeared  to  cool  the  underlying  matter  in  such  sort  as  to 
cause  it  to  shine  less  resplendently  than  elsewhere.  But 
all  round  a  region  thus  cooled,  intense  eruptive  action  was 
invariably  excited,  every  spot  we  visited  being  literally  cii^ 
cled  about  by  prominences  of  greater  or  less  size.  Some  of 
these  eruptions  were  so  amazmgly  active  that  the  ejected 
matter  (which  seemed  to  come  from  an  immeasurable 
depth)  was  propelled  with  a  velocity  even  exceeding  that 
of  any  of  the  matter  which  arrived  from  without ;  so  that 
we  could  not  but  conclude  that  the  matter  thus  disgorged 
was  driven  wholly  and  forever  away  from  the  sun.  There 
were  signs  which  led  us  to  believe  that  intense  electrical 
action  was  excited  during  these  eruptions,  and  it  does  not 
seem  unlikely  that  such  action  may  afford  the  true  explana- 
tion of  the  radiations  seen  in  the  outer  solar  envelopes. 

Although  not  liable  to  any  sense  of  fatigue,  ana  imper- 
vious to  any  of  those  risks  which  seemed  to  multiply  around 
us,  we  began  to  be  bewildered  by  the  succession  of  wonders 
which  ha^  been  revealed  to  us.  Y.  in  particular,  wished 
to  escape  from  the  fierce  light  and  the  aazzling  colors,  as 
well  as  from  the  inconceivable  uproar  and  tumult,  which 
we  had  now  experienced,  for  some  hours  in  rt*ality,  but  for 
an  age  to  our  perceptions.  X.  was  desirous  of  penetrating 
deeply  beneatn  the  photosphere,  in  order  to  obUiin  an 
answer  to  some  of  those  questions  which  have  lately  arisen 
respecting  the  condition  of  the  sun's  interior.  He  suffen^d 
himself,  however,  to  be  overruled,  though  exacting  from  us 
a  promise  that  this,  our  first  voyage  to  the  sun,  should  not 
be  the  last. 

Shall  I  tell  you  the  thought  that  chiefly  occupied  us  as 
we  returned  to  the  earth?  On  all  sides  were  countless 
myriads  of  stars ;  in  front,  the  mighty  convolution  of  the 
galaxy,  infinitely  complex  in  star-texture;  directly  below, 
the  great  Magellanic  cloud,  full  of  stars  and  star-clusters ; 
suns  everywhere,  of  every  order  of  magnitude  and  splendor. 
We  had  wondered  at  the  beautiful  spectacle  presented  by 
the  sun  of  our  own  system ;  but  now  that  we  had  visited 
that  sun,  and  had  learned  something  of  its  amazing  might 
and  activity,  the  thought  seemed  awful,  nay  almost  appall- 
ing, that  all  those  suns,  as  well  as  the  unnumbered  mulions 
which  we  could  not  perceive,  were  of  like  nature,  —  that 
the  infinitely  wonderful  scene  we  had  iust  beheld  was  thus 
infinitely  multiplied  throughout  the  innnite  universe  of  the 
Almighty. 

LOST  EXPLORERS. 

I.  —  THE  LOST   SOON   FOUND. 

The  expedition  so  properly,  and,  as  some  think,  so 
tardily  sent  out  in  search  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  rendnds  us 
how  many  of  our  best  travellers  have  lost  their  lives  under 
circumstances  which  long  remained  unknown.  Not  that 
many  amongst  us  believe  in  such  a  fate  for  the  heroic 
Livingstone ;  most  of  us  assert  that  he  is,  must  be,  shall 
be,  stul  living ;  the  indomitable  faith  on  this  point  entei^ 
tained  by  the  late  Sir  Roderick  Impey  Murchison  is  widely 
felt.  True,  Livingstone  has  been  away  from  us  just  six 
years,  in  an  almost  unknown  part  of  Africa ;  and  we  know 
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that  more  than  five  years  ago  he  described  hinself  as  being, 
through  hunger  and  fatigue,  <'  a  mere  ruckle  of  bones ; " 
but  still  we  have  heard  irom  him,  or  rather  of  him,  occa- 
sionally, since ;  and  experienced  geographers  can  name  a 
spot  where  they  believe  him  to  be  at  this  moment.  A  few 
brief  sketches  will  show  how  many  explorers,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  sunk  under  their  privations;  their  fate  being 
ascertained  very  soon,  or  after  a  long  interval,  or  not  at  all. 
The  boys'  favorite,  —  everybody's  favorite,  —  Capt  Cook, 
rendered  a  famous  amount  of  good  service  before  his 
Lunentable  death.  Beginning  with  the  year  1768,  he 
made  three  distinct  and  very  lengthened  voyages  of  dis- 
covery to  the  vast  Pacific  Ocean.  His  first  voyage  lasted 
till  1771,  and  the  narrative  describing  it  was  drawn  up  by 
Dr.  Hawkesworth.  In  1772,  he  started  off  on  his  second 
voyage  in  the  Resolution,  his  former  ship  having  been  the 
Endeavor;  in  about  two  years  he  circumnavi orated   the 

flobe  in  a  higher  southern  latitude  than  had  ever  before 
een  attempted,  and  made  vast  additions  to  the  knowledge 
before  possessed  of  the  South  Pacific  Ocean.  He  liimself 
wrote  an  account  of  this  voyage,  the  unpretending  and 
manly  style  of  which  rendered'  the  book  generally  accepta- 
ble. No  previous  commander  of  a  ship  had  preserved  his 
crew's  health  so  well  as  Cook  had  during  such  prolonged 
voyages ;  and  his  account  of  the  methods  he  had  followed 
was  read  with  great  interest  by  the  Admiralty  and  by  ship- 
owners. Once  again  Cook  started  off,  and  again  in  the 
Resolution,  fitted  out  this  time  to  bear  the  buffetmgs  of  the 
icy  regions  of  Kamtschatka  and  Behring's  Straits.  It  was 
in  1776  that  this  third  voyage  commenced,  and  many 
thousands  of  leagues  were  traversed  before  the  day  of  his 
death.  Cook  discovered  the  Sandwich  Islands,  went  nordi- 
wards  to  Behring's  Straits,  reached  a  latitude  where  a 
compact  wall  of  ice  forbade  further  advance,  made  numer- 
ous discoveries  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America  and 
the  north-east  coast  of  Asia,  and  again  reached  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  which  he  was  destined  never  again  to  leave. 
His  death  was  (if  such  a  term  may  be  used)  most  vexing ; 
seeing  that  it  arose  wholly  from  a  misconstruction  of  inten- 
tions. While  anchored  off  Owhyhee  or  Hawaii,  the  ship 
often  lost  articles  which  were  pilfered  by  natives  in  their 
frequent  visits ;  and  one  fatal  day,  February  the  21st,  1779, 
Cook  resolved  to  go  on  shore  and  compel  restitution.  The 
natives  put  a  worse  interpretation  on  the  landing  of  the 
captain  and  a  few  men,  believing  that  he  meant  a  war  of 
extermination.  They  gradually  approached  in  great  num- 
bers, conferred,  armed  themselves  with  spears,  clubs,  and 
daggers,  and  a  defensive  armor  of  mats.  Cook,  uneasy  at 
the  hostile  manifestation,  soon  returned  to  the  beach,  but 
before  he  could  step  into  the  boat,  he  was  struck  by  a  stone 
thrown  by  a  native.  Cook  knocked  the  fellow  down  with 
a  musket;  and  then  an  affray  began.  The  boat's  crew 
fired  on  the  natives,  but  were  gr^ually  driven  into  the 
water  and  into  the  boat,  leavine  the  Captain  alone  on  the 
beach.  Before  Cook  could  reach  the  euge  of  the  water,  a 
native  struck  him  on  the  back  of  the  head  with  a  club ;  he 
staggered,  fell  on  his  hand  and  one  knee,  and  dropped  his 
musket.  Another  native  now  stabbed  him  in  the  neck 
with  a  dagger ;  he  fell  into  a  pool  of  water,  and  looked 
yearningly  tor  some  aid  from  the  boat-party,  who,  unfortu- 
nately, were  unable  to  render  it.  Another  tremendous 
blow  from  a  club  put  an  end  to  his  existence ;  alter  which 
the  natives  mangled  and  mutilated  the  body  in  a  shocking 
manner.  Some  fragments  of  his  poor  remains  were  after- 
wards mournfully  consigned  to  the  deep,  with  such  simple 
ceremonial  as  was  practicable.  Thus  died  the  brave  and 
clever  Capt.  James  Cook.  The  Sandwich  Islanders  earned 
for  themselves  a  long-enduring  reputation  for  bloodthirsty 
cruelty,  not  in  accordance  with  their  known  general  habit^. 
The  missionaries,  who  have  so  bravely  borne  up  against 
hunger,  exhaustion,  disease,  and  every  form  of  privation, 
in  the  ftilfilment  of  the  duties  which  they  have  undertaken, 
have  their  own  group  of  narratives  to  tell,  concerning  the 
death  of  eamestrhearted  men  at  the  scene  of  thuir  labors. 
One  of  the  best  of  these  was  John  Williams,  who  in  1816 
entered  the  service  of  the  London  Missionai-y  Society. 
He  went  out  to  the  Society  Islands,  where  he  soon  learned 


to  talk  with  the  natives  in  their  own  language,  lliea  he 
voyaged  to  the  Hervey  Islands,  where  he  went  throng  the 
surprising  work  of  translating  the  whole  of  the  Ivew  Testft> 
ment  into  the  Raratonga  language  —  till  then  qnite  on- 
known  to  Europeans ;  and  he  prepared  books  in  the  same 
language  for  teaching  in  schools  which  he  establishei 
He  returned  to  England  after  sixteen  years'  absence,  and 
was  received  with  the  warm  welcome  which  be  deaerrei 
Williams  strikingly  showed,  as  Livingstone  has  shown 
more  recently,  how  much  the  value  of  a  misaooaiy  is  in- 
creased if  he  be  a  skilful  man  in  any  of  the  nractical  arti 
of  life.  Livingstone  was  a  piecer  in  a  Lananshire  codn 
factory  when  a  boy ;  an  occupation  which  made  him 
familiar  with  the  appearance  and  action  of  machineiy; 
while  in  later  years  he  picked  up  some  acquaintaace  w^ 
Latin  and  Greek  at  an  evening  school ;  acquired  t  &lr 
knowledge  of  remedies  for  bodily  ailment  by  attending  a 
course  of  medical  lectures  at  Edinburgh  Univeraty;  ud 
fitted  himself  for  such  surveying  and  astronomical  operar 
tions  as  are  necessary  for  fixing  the  geographical  positioos 
of  newly  discovered  places.  How  tma  knowledge  hw  in- 1 
creased  the  value  of  Livingstone's  labors  is  known  to  those ' 
who  have  paid  any  attention  to  his  works.  But  meduai- 
cal  skill  IS  also  ftill  of  importance  to  a  missionan',  ai 
Williams  well  showed.  In  early  life  he  was  apprenticed  to 
an  ironmonger,  and  obtained  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  mechanical  arts.  His  success  at  the  Society  Islands 
was  greatly  due  to  the  appreciation  by  the  nadves  of  the 
practical  value  of  his  skill.  Wishing,  some  years  afte^ 
wards,  to  return  from  the  island  of  Raraton^  to  that  (/ 
Raiatea,  and  finding  no  vessel  or  boat  ayailable,  he  hmh 
one  with  his  own  hands.  He  first  made  the  tools,  and 
then  shaped  timbers  to  his  need ;  he  built  a  vessel  sixtj 
feet  long  by  eighteen  feet  wide,  secured  the  seams  with 
oakum  of  banana  stumps  and  cocoa-nut  husks,  made  saili 
of  native  matting,  and  cordage  of  the  bark  of  the  hibiacos. 
So  seaworthy  was  this  little  craft,  that  it  served  him  dnrin; 
four  years'  voyages  between  and  among  the  varions  groia|» 
of  Islands  in  the  vast  Pacific,  then  more  usually  known  as 
the  South  Seas.  Poor  Williams !  He  was  one  of  those 
whose  fate  it  was  to  "  die  in  harness,"  to  fall  in  the  midst 
of  his  work ;  but  it  is  sad  that  such  a  man  should  die  socb 
a  death.  In  November,  18S9,  when  out  on  a  second  expe- 
dition, he  visited  Erromanga,  one  of  the  New  Hebrides; 
there  he  was  murdered  by  the  natives,  and  his  bodjr  ia 
greater  part  eaten. 

Adolph  Schlagintweit  was  one  of  those  who  have  lost 
their  lives  in  Asiatic  exploration.  Three  hardy  brothcn, 
Adolph,  Hermann,  and  Robert  Schlagintweit,  left  their 
homes  in  Bavaria  in  1854,  to  explore  almost  unknown  re- 
gions north  of  the  Himalayas.  Taking  Egypt  by  the  wai^ 
they  visited  many  parts  of  India ;  worked  their  way  nor^ 
ward;  explored  Sikhim,  Bhotan,  and  Assam;  penetrated 
into  Ladakh,  Cashmere,  and  Baltistan  ;  and  reached  tbe 
Kuenluen  Mountains.  Adolph,  hoping  to  do  what  no  oM 
else  had  up  to  ^at  time  effected,  started  oJOT  to  cross  the 
mountain  barrier  between  the  Indian,  Chinese,  and  Bussian 
dominions.  He  was  never  again  seen  by  a  white  man. 
The  truth  was  aft;erwards  known  that  he  had  been  mai^ 
dered  in  August,  1857,  at  Kashgar,  by  a  ruthless  chieftaia 
named  Waller  Khan. 

Capt.  Clapperton,  Maj.  'Laing,  and  Richard  Lander,  po^ 
ished  while  endeavoring  to  solve  the  mystery  of  the  NifW- 
Clapperton,  accompanied  by  Maj.  Denham  and  Dr- 
Oudeney,  started  in  1822  firom  Tripoli,  crossed  the  Great 
Desert  of  Sahara,  entered  the  kingdom  of  Bomou,  and  dtf- 
covered  the  finest  sheet  of  water  in  Africa,  Lake  Tchad; 
but  they  failed  to  hit  the  Niger  by  this  route.  Clapperton 
and  Denham  returned  safely  atter  three  years'  wanaerin^; 
Oudeney  perished  through  disease  and  privation.  ^^PPJ^ 
ton,  not  many  months  afterwards,  resolved  to  attack  the  prob- 
lem from  the  west  coast,  starting  from  the  Gulf  of  Guin«t 
The  party  comprised  many  explorers,  all  of  whom  ffradnaJly 
perisned,  except  Clapperton  and  his  servant  Richard  Lander. 
These  two  intrepid  men  reached,  by  an  entirely  new  route, 
one  point  of  the  Niger.  The  privations  were  w  yanca 
and  incessant  that  Capperton,  sinking  under  them,  died  m 
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the  arms  of  his  faithful  servant  on  the  13th  of  April,  1827. 
Richard  Lander  made  his  way  back  alone  to  the  coast,  with 
a  firmness,  endurance,  and  intelligence  that  gained  for  him 
well-earned  renown.  Meanwhile,  Maj.  Laing,  another 
explorer,  crossed  the  desert  from  Tripoli ;  but  on  his  way 
he  was  atacked  by  a  band  of  wild  Tuaricks,  and  prostrated 
by  no  less  than  twenty-four  wounds.  Wonderfiil  to  relate, 
he  recoYered,  although  many  portions  of  broken  bone  had 
to  be  removed  from  bis  head.  He  reached  Timbuctoo,  but 
was  murdered  soon  afler  quitting  it ;  and  no  papers  came 
to  light  to  show  how  far  or  how  much  he  had  contributed 
to  the  discovery  of  new  regions.  Richard  Lander  and  his 
brother  John  were  aided  in  an  expedition  to  finish  the 
work  which  Clapperton  had  be^n.  They  started  from  the 
Guinea  coast  in  1830,  followed  Clapperton's  route  to  the 
Niger,  and,  to  their  infinite  credit,  they  persevered  against 
all  obstacles  until  they  traced  the  great  river  down  to  its 
real  outlet  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  Richard  Lander  was  des- 
tined to  die,  as  his  former  master  had  died,  in  the  wilds  of 
aohealthy  Africa.  He  joined  a  trading  expedition,  fitted 
oat  from  Liverpool  in  1882,  in  two  small  steamers;  but 
malaria  destroyed  four-fifths  of  the  crews,  and  Lander  was 
killed  by  hostile  natives. 

Capt  Allen  Gardiner  was  one  of  those  who  are  lost 
for  a  time  and  then  come  to  light  only  too  late  for  the  sav- 
ing of  life.  A  pious  man,  he  combined  missionary  enter- 
prise with  the  duties  of  captain  of  a  merchant  ship.  At 
length  he  determined  to  become  a  missionary  altogether, 
and  to  go  among  the  Patagonians  and  Terra  del  Fue^ans 
of  South  America.  With  six  companions,  two  Targe 
launches,  and  two  dingies  or  luggage-boats,  he  landed  on 
the  frigid  and  inhospitable  shores  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  on 
the  5th  of  December,  1850.  No  civilized  man  ever  again 
•aw  those  hapless  adventurers  alive.  Thirteen  months  aner^ 
wards,  her  Majesty's  ship  Dido  landed  a  boat's  crew  at 
that  same  spot;  and  there  they  found  —  first,  a  direction 
rudely  written  on  a  rock ;  then  a  boat  lying  on  the  beach 
at  the  mouth  of  a  small  river ;  then  the  unburied  bodies  of 

at.  Gardiner  and  Mr.  Maidment,  a  missionary  who 
accompanied  him;  then  a  packet  of  papers  and 
books;  then  the  shattered  remains  of  another  boat,  with 
part  of  her  gear  and  stores,  and  various  articles  of  cloth- 
ing ;  then  two  more  dead  bodies ;  and  lastly,  the  graves  of 
the  remaining  three  members  of  the  party.  From  the 
documents  found,  it  at  once  appeared  tnat  the  enterprise 
bad  been  marked  by  a  series  or  mishaps  throughout.  BoUi 
hggage-boats  were  lost  in  a  storm,  with  all  their  contents  ; 
the  anchors,  spars,  and  timbers  were  lost  in  a  another 
storm ;  they  had  left  all  their  ^npowder  behind  them,  and 
bad  not  wherewithal  to  kill  biras  for  food ;  one  of  their 
boats,  called  the  Pioneer^  was  wholly  lost  in  a  third  storm ; 
and  now  they  had  only  the  Speedwell  left.  So  far  from 
converting  to  Christianity  the  barbarous  Terra  del  Fuegians 
(who  pelted  and  robbed  them  wherever  they  appeared), 
meir  whole  time  was  spent  in  a  struggle  for  very  life. 
Scurvy,  scanty  food,  and  the  rigors  of  winter,  told  upon 
tiiem  slowly  but  surelv.  They  were  all  put  upon  short 
•flowance  in  May ;  in  June  one  of  the  crew  died  of  scurvy ; 
in  July  a  dead  fox,  a  half-devoured  fish  thrown  up  on  the 
beadi,  and  six  mice,  were  enumerated  among  the  articles  of 
fcod  m  store ;  in  August  two  other  of  the  crew  died,  and 
tbeir  companions  went  nearly  mad  at  losing  them  ;  early  in 
September  Maidment  died ;  about  the  6th  Gardiner  sank 
^er  the  accumulated  effects  of  illness  and  starvation, 
■ftcr  scrawling  a  few  lines  on  a  piece  of  paper;  and  the 
remaining  two,  Mr.  Williams,  a  surgeon,  and  Pearce,  a 
boatman,  are  supposed  to  have  succumbed  about  the  same 
time.  Capt.  Moorshead  of  the  Dido^  who  had  called 
tibere  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Gardiner's  friends  in 
uiglaod,  paid  such  tribute  of  respect  as  he  could  to  the 
remains  of  the  seven  members  or  this  ill-planned  and  ill- 
■tsned  expedition. 

Never  did  gallant  men  bear  up  more  bravely  against  ac- 
cvnnlated  Batterings  than  Burke  and  Wills,  in  their  journey 
JcroBs  Australia.  They  were  lost,  but  their  bodies  were 
wttnd  under  very  affecting  circumstances.  In  1860,  Mr. 
»obcrt  O'Hara  Burke  was  placed  in  command  of  an  expe- 


dition, to  start  for  Melbourne,  plunge  into  the  heart  of  th^ 
continent,  and,  if  possible,  reacn  the  northern  coast,  thereby 
giving  additional  completeness  to  the  previous  discoveries 
of  Leichhardt,  Sturt,  Eyre,  Mitchell,  and  Oxley.     He  had 
with  him  Mr.  William  John  Wills,  about  a  dozen  other  per- 
sons, and  a  good  store  of  camels,  horses,  instruments,  pro- 
visions, and  camp  baggage.    Mishaps  befell  them  from  the 
beginning.    A  quarrel  arose ;  most  of  the  men  returned  to 
Melbourne,  taking  many  of  the  stores  with  them.     The  re- 
maining four,  Burke,  Wills,  Kin^,  and  Grey,  pushed  onward, 
with  one  horse,  six  camels,  and  three  months'  provisions. 
They  missed  two  or  three  supply  parties,  which  were  to 
have  been  ready  at  certain  spots  reached  from  the  east  coast 
at  Sydney,  and  were  thus  driven  to  obtain  food  as  best  they 
could  after  their  store  was  exhausted.     Grey  died  of  privar 
tion  on  the  way ;  but  the  other  three  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  on  the  north  coast.    They  worked 
their  toilsome  way  back  to  a  spot  called  Cooper's  Creek  — 
horse  and  camels  dead,  clothes  ragged,  provisions  exhausted, 
strength  gone.  Two  of  them  did  not  live  to  see  their  homes 
asain.    The  authorities  at  Melbourne,  uneasy  at  the  long 
snence,  and  apprehensive  of  disaster,  sent  off"  an  exploring 
party,  in  September,  1861,  headed  by  Mr.  A..  W.  ilowitt 
(son  of  William  and  Mary  Howitt).     The  explorer,  having 
some  idea  that  Cooper's  Cfreek  was  the  important  locality, 
searched  closely,  and  found  King  living  with  some  friendly 
natives.     The  tale  he  had  to  tell  was  a  sad  one.    From  the 
preceding  April,  the  three  men  had  been  living  most  preca- 
riously, &ing  too  utterly  exhausted  in  strength  to  push  on 
firom  Cooper's  Creek  to  any  of  the  settlements.     Sometimes 
they  obtained  a  little  coarse  food  from  the  natives ;  some- 
times they  gathered  seeds  of  a  plant  called  nardoo,  pound- 
ed them,  and  baked  them  into  cakes.  One  day,  having  seen 
none  of  the  friendly  natives  for  some  time,  Burke  and  King 
tried  their  strength  in  a  walk  to  find  them.     They  took  two 
pounds  of  nardoo  with  them,  and  left  a  small  store  of  it 
with  Wills,  who  was  too  weak  to  accompany  them.      Poor 
Burke  weakened  every  hour ;  on  the  second  day  he  threw 
away  every  thing  he  was  carrying.  They  supped  that  ni^ht 
on  some  nardoo,  with  the  welcome  addition  of  a  small  bird 
which  King  shot.    It  was  Burke's  last  night.    The  fol- 
lowing morning  he  was  speechless,  or  nearly  so,  and  about 
eight  he  expired.     King,  desolate  and  sorrowful,  gave  up 
any  further  attempt  to  search  for  the  natives ;  he  looked  out 
for  nardoo  and  birds,  husbanded  his  strength,  and  returned 
to  the  place  where  Wills  had  been  left.    Here  another  sor- 
row awaited  him.     '*  I  found  him,"  he  says  in  his  narrative, 
**  lying  dead  in  his  gunyah  (a  rude  sort  of  hut),  and  the 
natives  had  been  there  and  taken  away  some  of  his  clothes. 
I  buried  the  corpse  in  sand,  and  remained  there  some  days ; 
but  finding  that  my  stock  of  nardoo  was  running  short,  and 
being  unable  to  gather  it,  I  tracked  the  natives  who  had 
been  to  the  camp,  by  their  footprints,  and  went  some  distance 
down  the  creek,  shooting  crows  and  rooks  on  the  road.  The 
natives,  hearing  the  report  of  the  gun,  came  to  meet  me,  and 
took  me  with  them  to  uieir  camp,  giving  me  nardoo  and  fish. 
They  took  the  birds  I  had  shot,  cooked  them  for  me,  and  after- 
wards showed  me  a  gunyah  where  I  was  to  sleep  with  three 
oi  the  single  men.   The  following  morning  they  began  talk- 
ing to  me ;  putting  one  finger  on  the  ground  and  covering 
it  with  sand,  at  the  same  time  pointing  up  the  creek, 
saying,  *  White  fellow  I'  which  I  understood  to  mean,  one 
white  roan  was  dead.   They  then  asked  me  where  the  third 
white  man  was,  and  I  made  the  sign  of  putting  two  fina;ers 
on  the  ground  and  covering  them  with  sand."  And  so  King 
remained  with  these  kindly  aborigines  (savages  we  some- 
times call  them  I )  till  Howitt's  party  arrived. 

These  are  some  of  the  best  known  cases  of  lost  explorers 
whose  fate  was  not  long  in  doubt.  The  long-lost,  those 
whose  deaths  were  not  known  for  a  long  series  of  years,  or 
are  even  still  unknown,  form  a  group  which  must  be  treated 
separately. 

11.  —  THE  LONG-LOST. 

Many  as  are  the  points  of  interest  presented  by  the 
journeys  noticed  where  the  truth  concerning  the  travellers 
soon  became  known,  much  more  impressive,  so  far  as  con- 
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cems  the  effect  of  narratives  upon  the  reader  (though  not 
necessarily  so  in  regard  to  the  trials  and  sufferings  under 
which  the  explorers  sank),  are  those  eventful  journeys  in 
which  the  fate  of  the  travellers  remains  unknown  through- 
out a  long  series  of  years.  The  painful  curiosity  felt  dur- 
ing the  interval  is  an  addition  to  the  pain  felt  when  the 
truth  is  really  known.  One  prolonged  anxiety,  neither 
removed  nor  intensified  by  any  receipt  of  authentic  infor- 
mation, is  that  which  is  associated  witA  really  lost  explorers, 
those  whose  fate  remains  forever  unknown.  But  of  this 
last  class  the  instances  are  very  few ;  the  missing,  if  they  do 
not  reaeh  us  alive,  can  at  any  rate  be  generally  tracea  to 
some  one  place  and  some  one  date  where  and  when  death 
ensued.  It  is  this,  above  any  other  thing,  that  gives  Eng- 
lishmen hopes  of  Livingstone ;  until  they  know  that  he  is 
dead  they  will  believe  that  he  still  lives. 

Among  the  most  famous  of  our  travellers  was  Mungo 
Park,  on  account  of  the  novelty  and  importance  of  the 
journeys  which  he  made,  and  of  the  personal  characteristics 
of  the  traveller  himself.  One  of  the  geographical  mysteries 
of  past  times  was  the  existence  of  a  great  city,  Timbuctoo, 
on  the  banks  of  a  great  river,  the  Niger.  The  English 
thought  the  known  river  Gambia  might  possibly  be  the  outlet 
of  the  Niger,  while  the  French  selected  the  known  river 
Senegal ;  and  traders  belonging  to  both  countries  made  many 
voyages  up  these  two  rivers,  to  test  the  rival  theories,  but 
they  met  with  no  Timbuctoo,  no  Niger.  Whether  the 
Niger  is  the  upper  part  of  the  Nile,  or  flows  to  some  outlet 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  or  loses  itself  in  some  great 
marsh  or  lake  in  the  centre  of  the  continent,  remain^  an 
unsolved  problem.  Mungo  Park  was  employed  to  solve  it. 
He  had  been  an  assistant-surgeon  on  board  an  East  India- 
man,  and  was  now  fitted  out  for  his  new  enterprise  at  the 
cost  of  the  African  Association.  He  started  in  1 795,  re- 
mained a  few  months  near  the  mouth  of  the  Grambia,  and 
penetrated  into  the  interior  in  1796.  Bobbed  of  most  of 
the  commodities  he  had  taken  with  him,  imprisoned  by  a 
chieftain  on  the  borders  of  the  great  desert  of  Sahara,  and 
treated  with  much  cruelty,  he  at  length  reached  Sego,  the 
capital  of  Bambarra,  where  he  saw  the  Joliba,  a  river  as 
broad  as  the  Thames  at  Westminster  Bridge.  He  at  once 
concluded  it  to  be  the  Niger,  of  which  he  was  in  search  ; 
he  hit  on  the  truth,  but  did  not  know  at  what  part  of  the 
African  coast  its  waters  reached  the  sea.  What  he  under- 
went in  his  venturesome  journey,  on  and  by  the  side  of  this 
river,  can  only  be  appreciated  by  a  perusal  of  his  narrative, 
one  of  the  best  books  of  travel  in  the  English  language ; 
stripped  of  almost  every  thing,  he  made  his  way  as  ^st  he 
couid,  found  reason  to  believe  that  the  great  river  has  its 
mouth  at  a  part  of  the  west  coast,  far  south  of  the  Gambia 
and  Senegal,  and  returned  safely  in  1797.  One  fact  im- 
pressed on  his  mind  was,  that  the  nesro  tribes  were  much 
less  cruel  to  him  than  such  of  the  natives  as  were  of  Moor- 
ish descent. 

Strengthened  by  a  few  years  of  quiet  life  at  home,  Mungo 
Park  started  off  acrain  in  the  spring  of  1805,  with  the  hope 
of  tracing  the  <jjre;it  river  down  to  its  outlet,  wherever  that 
might  be.  With  about  fifly  companions,  he  sailed  up  the 
Gambia,  as  far  as  a  town  called  Kayee,  along  a  route  not 
till  then  known  to  him  or  to  any  European.  The  hot  sea- 
son and  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate  told  so  severely  on 
the  explorers,  that  by  the  end  of  August  three-fourths  of 
them  nad  either  died  or  had  abandoned  the  enterprise. 
Park  reached  the  great  river,  however,  and  succeeded  in 
obtaining  leave  from  the  King  of  Bambarra  to  fit  up  a 
canoe  as  a  vessel  suitable  for  ssdling  down  the  river ;  this 
vessel  he  named  his  Majest3r's  ship  Joliba,  A  narrative 
from  his  pen,  brought  to  Europe  by  one  of  his  companions, 
described  all  the  proceedings  down  to  November  the  1 7th ; 
the  fatal  sequel  of  the  story  came  to  light  by  degrees,  and 
from  other  quarters.  He  had  only  ny^  Europeans  now 
with  him ;  but  the  last  words  ever  received  from  him  be- 
tokened his  undaunted  resolution :  '^  Though  I  were  myself 
half  dead,  I  would  still  persevere ;  and  if  I  could  not  suc- 
ceed in  the  object  of  my  journey,  I  would  at  last  die  on  the 
Niger."  His  worcls  were  fulfilled.  It  was  not  until  five 
years  afterwards,  in    1810,  that  the  truth  was  known  in 


England.  The  little  party  reached  Timbuctoo,  and  sailed 
in  safety  some  way  beyond  it,  down  the  river.  Here,  bow- 
ever,  a  present,  which  was  sent  to  propitiate  a  king  or  pow- 
erful  chief  in  Housa,  or  Houssa,  was  appropriated  t^  an 
inferior  leader;  and  the  enraged  king  sent  an  army  to 
destroy  the  vessel  and  its  hapless  navigators.  One  Isaaco, 
a  Mandingo  priest  and  merchant,  who  had  accompanied 
Park  in  his  former  journey,  and  who  was  now  the  means  of 
collecting  facts  relating  to  the  final  tragedy,  reported  that 
''there  is,  before  Houssa,  a  rock,  extending  across  the 
river,  with  only  one  opening  in  it,  in  the  form  of  a  door, 
for  the  water  to  pass  through.  The  king's  men  took  pos- 
session of  the  top  of  this  rock,  until  Park  came  up  to  it,  and 
attempted  to  pass.  The  natives  attacked  him  and  his 
friends  with  lances,  pikes,  arrows,  and  other  missiles.  Faik 
defended  himself  vigorously  for  a  long  time ;  but  at  last, 
afier  throwing  every  thing  in  the  canoe  overboard,  bebg 
overpowered  by  numbers,  and  seeing  no  chance  of  getting 
the  canoe  past,  he  took  hold  of  one  of  the  white  men  ana 
jumped  into  the  river ;  Martyn  did  the  same ;  and  the  whole 
were  drowned  in  their  attempt  to  escape  by  swimming. 
One  black  remained  in  the  canoe,  the  other  two  bdog 
killed ;  and  he  cried  for  mercy,  llie  canoe  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  natives.  Amadi  Fatouma  (a  ^de,  who  wai 
not  present  at  this  final  scene\  on  bein^  &eed  fipom  hb 
irons,  three  montiis  afterwards,  ascertained  these  £Kts 
firom  the  natives  who  had  survived  the  catastrophe." 

Leichhardt  —  shall  we  ever  know  where  and  when  he 
died  ?  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Ludwig  Leichhardt  was  a  Pros- 
sian,  who  went  to  Australia  just  about  thirty  years  ago, 
and  rambled  about  in  search  of  natural  history  specimeas. 
In  1844-45  he  made  a  venturesome  journey  firom  the  east 
coast  to  the  north  coast  of  that  country,  under  the  patzoQ- 
age  of  Gov.  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell.  He  went  where  no 
European  had  ever  before  been,  and  did  his  work  well; 
but,  auring  three  thousand  miles  of  travel,  he  sufiered  ter- 
rible privations.  So  far  from  being  tired  out,  however,  be 
started  ojQT  again,  in  the  very  next  year,  on  a  much  man 
daring  expedition  —  to  cross  the  whole  breadth  of  Australii 
from  east  to  west,  striking  as  near  to  the  actual  centre  u 
he  could.  The  last  that  was  heard  of  him  was  in  April, 
1848.  How  far  he  penetrated,  when  and  how  he  died,  per- 
haps we  shall  never  know ;  for  all  his  companions  seem  t» 
have  perished  with  him.  Once  now  and  then,  the  Aus- 
tralian newspapers  give  bits  of  rumor  about  relics  of  poor 
Leichhardt ;  but  they  fail  of  verification  when  tested.  Ihe 
belief  is  that  he  perished  far  in  the  interior  of  the  vast  ooa- 
tinent,  at  some  point  which  no  other  white  man  has  erer 
visited. 

Whether  La  Perouse  was  entrapped  and  murdered  bf 
South  Sea  aborigines,  or  whether  he  and  his  men  fouod  s 
watery  grave  by  shipwreck,  is  not  certainly  known.  la 
1787,  with  the  good  ships  Bussole  and  Astrolabej  M.  DeU 
Perouse  (or  Peyrouse),  left  France  on  a  voyage  of  difr 
covery  to  the  South  Seas.  He  refitted  at  Sydney,  in  1788, 
at  the  very  time  when  Gov.  Phillip  was  establishinz  oar 
first  colony  in  those  regions.  The  two  ships  started,  but 
not  a  single  man  of  either  crew  was  ever  aeain  heard  of 
The  intention  announced  was  to  visit  the  Friendly  Isiandi^ 
New  Guinea,  and  Van  Diemen's  Land.  No  news  of  the 
expedition  having  reached  France,  Adm.  D'Entrecasteaux 
was  despatched  on  a  voyage  of  search,  1 792-98 :  finitless- 
ly.  Years  rolled  on,  and  the  mysterious  fate  of  La  Perouse 
and  his  companions  excited  much  interest,  and  became  the 
theme  of  poets,  stories,  and  laments.  Long  afterwards, 
Capt.  Dillon,  in  command  of  an  East  Indiaman,  called  st 
Tucopia,  one  of  the  New  Hebrides  Islands,  in  1826.  He 
found  a  silver  sword-hilt,  and  other  articles  of  French  make, 
and  learned  from  the  natives  that  two  ships  had  been 
wrecked  at  Mallicolo,  another  island  in  the  group,  nearly 
forty  years  before,  leaving  numerous  fragments  on  the 
beach.  Taking  up  this  as  a  clew,  the  French  govemmeot 
sent  out  M.  Dumont  d'Urville  in  the  following  year,  to 
make  researches.  At  Mallicolo  he  found  several  articles 
of  European  manufacture,  in  the  possession  pf  the  natives ; 
who,  after  somo  reluctance,  and  under  the  temptation  of  a 
gift  of  a  piece  of  red  cloth,  pointed  out  a  spot  where  an- 
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diors,  canvas,  and  ship-sheathing  lay  near  the  dry  land,  at 
a  depth  of  about  twenty  feet  in  the  sea.  The  tradition 
among  the  natives  was  that,  on  a  certain  dark  and  stormy 
night  the  ships  struck ;  that  one  speedily  sunk,  and  only 
thirty  of  the  crew  were  saved;  that  the  other  went  to 
pieces,  but  without  entailing  the  loss  of  her  crew ;  that  the 
ffurivors  used  up  the  shattered  timbers  to  build  a  schoon- 
er, which  work  occupied  them  seven  moons  or  months; 
that  they  sailed  away,  and  were  never  more  seen.  There- 
fore, whether  the  hapless  commander  lost  his  life  at 
Mallicolo,  or  in  some  other  part  of  the  vast  Pacific,  we  shall 
probably  never  know. 

Nothing  can  more  clearly  show  the  difference  between 
btenae  cold  and  intense  heat,  especially  when  the  latter  is 
accompanied  by  damp  vapors,  on  the  human  frame,  than 
the  smaU  sacrifice  of  life  amon^  the  explorers  of  the  icy 
regions,  compared  with  that  which  has  marked  the  course 
of  African  travel.  During  the  fifty  or  sixty  years  of  voy- 
a^ng,  boatine,  sledging,  and  foot-wandering  that  have  been 
experienced  by  Parry,  the  two  Bosses,  Richardson,  Back, 
Hood,  Franklin,  Lyon,  Crozier,  Fitz-James,  Kellett,  Moore, 
Rkluutison,  Bae,  Collinson,  M'Clure,  Penny,  Austin,  M'Clin- 
tock,  Sherard  Osborn,  Inglefield,  Belcher,  Kane,  and 
others,  the  loss  of  life  has  really  been  very  small,  notwith 
standing  the  almost  incredible  hardships  undergone.  Ships 
lad  boats  have  been  abandoned  in  great  number ;  but  me 
commanders  and  crews  have,  by  some  means  or  other,  con- 
trired  to  reach  home  in  safety,  with  only  a  few  exceptions. 
Ihe  great  loss  is  that  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  with  the  whole 
of  his  officers  and  men.  He  had  already  known  what  pri- 
TatioQ  is,  in  an  earlier  journey.  In  1820,  and  two  follow- 
ing jears,  he  and  his  party  went  from  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company's  territories  to  the  icy  regions  and  back  again, 
10  boat  and  on  foot,  a  distance  of  more  than  five  thousand 
miles.  During  the  last  days  of  their  return  journey,  they 
fed  upon  the  few  wretched  bits  of  scanty  lichen  which  they 
ooald  grub  up  from  the  ground ;  and  on  one  particular  day 
^  they  ate  the  remains  of  their  old  shoes,  and  whatever 
scraps  of  leather  they  had,  to  strengthen  their  stomachs  for 
the  fatigues  of  the  journey."  Still  they  did  return.  That 
vhich  IB  known  as  the  Franklin  Expedition,  so  many 
features  of  which  are  involved  in  mystery,  and  the  interest 
in  which  has  by  no  means  died  out,  was  later  in  date  by  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  Twenty-seven  years  ago,  that  is  in 
1S45,  Sir  John  Franklin,  Capt.  Crozier,  and  Capt.  Fitz- 
James,  with  crews  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  men,  set  sail  in 
the  £re6tt5  and  Terror^  each  ship  provided  with  a  small 
iteam-engine  and  propeller  for  occasional  use,  and  with 
c^erj  necessary  and  comfort  that  forethought  and  liberality 
could  suggest  In  July  of  the  same  year  the  ships  were 
Kea  moored  to  an  iceberg  in  Baffin's  Bay,  the  opening 
Keoe  of  most  of  the  Arctic  expeditions ;  but,  so  far  as  is 
known,  no  white  man  ever  again  saw  the  explorers  alive, 
^e  siiips  were  stored  for  five  years ;  still  it  occasioned 
nrprise  that  no  news  reached  England  from  them  through- 
out 1846  and  1847. 

The  Admiralty,  rendered  anxious  by  this  ominous  si- 
Knce,  resolved  to  send  out  searching-parties.  Never  has 
lieen  known  a  more  remarkable  and  determined  series  of 
voyages  and  journeys  than  those  which  are  collectively 
known,  and  deservedly  known,  as  the  Search  for  Franklin. 
Rrat,  in  1848,  was  sent  out  Uie  Plover^  under  Capt.  Ma- 
pfC)  to  go  as  far  as  he  could  in  the  direction  supposed  to 
we  been  taken  by  Franklin.  Second,  in  the  winter  of 
«e  same  year,  Capts.  Kellett  and  Moore  were  sent  to 
^^iring's  Straits,  to  explore  from  that  region  north-east- 
*»rd.  Third,  in  1849,  Sir  John  Richardson  and  Dr.  Bae 
■{*rted  off  to  examine  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea,  near 
wemouth  of  the  Mackenzie  Biver.  Fourth,  Sir  James 
«ow  went  to  search  in  the  creeks  and  nooks  near  Lan- 
«*«ter  Sound.  No  tidings  of  Franklin  having  been  met 
^  hjr  any  of  these  explorers,  redoubled  elSbrts  were 
"^  in  1850.  No  less  than  eight  expeditions  were  sent 
^  C^s.  Collinson  and  M'Clure,  to  Behring's  Straits ; 
*  John  Ross,  to  Wellington  Channel ;  Capts.  Fenny  and 
^wart,  to  Lancaster  Sound ;  other  vessels,  under  Capts. 
Austin,  Ommaney,  M'Clintock,  Osborn,  and   Forsyth,  in 


various  directions.  The  Americans  lent  a  kindly  aid,  by 
sending  out  an  expedition  under  Lieut,  de  Haven.  Another 
year  came,  and  1851  witnessed  a  new  series  of  expeditions. 
Kae  started  on  an  overland  journey,  to  reach  the  icy  re- 
gions by  way  of  the  Esauimaux  country ;  Kennedy  went 
to  Begent's  Inlet,  Inglefield  to  Baffin's  Bay,  Belcher  to 
Wellington  Channel,  PuUen  to  Beechev  Island,  Osborn  to 
Wellington  ^Channel,  Kellett  and  M'Clintock  to  Melville 
Island.  All  these  brave  men  were  encouraged  to  add  to 
the  previously  acquired  stock  of  knowledge  concerning 
the  geographv  and  hydrography  of  those  desolate  regions, 
but  were  at  the  same  time  told  that  their  chief  duty  was 
to  search  for  Franklin.  The  year  1853  was  marked  by 
the  starting  of  other  expeditions,  under  TroUope  and  Ken- 
nedy, to  Behring's  Straits,  Inglefield  to  Wellington  Chan- 
nel, and  Kane  to  Smith's  Sound.  After  these,  at  various 
intervals,  other  searching-parties  set  foi*th ;  Mr.  Anderson 
went  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  territories  to  the  Esquimaux 
regions;  Capt.  M'Clintock  explored  in  and  around  King 
William's  Island ;  other  navigators  have  pursued  11:^3  search 
from  time  to  time ;  while  Mr.  Hall,  an  American,  has  made 
repeated  journeys  to  Esquimaux  regions  where  he  thought 
information  might  be  picKed  up. 

What,  then,  is  the  sum  total  of  our  present  knowledge  of 
the  gallant  old  Sir  John's  fate  ?    We  say  old,  for  he  was 
an  elderly  man  when  he  started,  with  a  constitution  much 
weakened  by  maladies  and  fatigues  in  earlier  life.     Some 
of  the  searches  made  in  1850-51  brought  to  light  scraps  of 
paper,  empty  meat-tins,  sheds  in  which  smiths  and  carpen- 
ters had  evidently  worked,  the  graves  of  three  sailors 
of  the  Erebus  and  TerroTy  and  omer  relics,  sufficient  to 
show  that  Franklin  had  passed  the  winter  of  1845-46  in 
Wellington  Channel.     The  next  information  obtained  was 
more  important,  and  far  more  tragical.    Dr.  Bae,  one  of 
the  most  ddlful  and  intrepid  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Compa- 
ny's officers,  went  overland  to  the  peninsula  of  Boothia, 
where  he  found  that  the  Esquimaux  nad  in  their  possession 
articles  of  plate  once  evidently  belonging  to  some  of 
Franklin's  officers.    They  told  a  story  of  two  ships  having 
been  wrecked  among  the  ice,  and  of  dead  bodies  present- 
ing signs  of  having  been  partly  eaten  by  famishing  men. 
Bae  was  unable  to  learn  any  thing  further.    When  the 
direful  news    reached    England    an    earnest  desire  was 
evinced  to  follow  up  the  clew  —  not  by  the  government, 
who  were  unwilling  to  incur  further  expenditure,  but  by 
Lady  Franklin  and  the  public.     The  overcoming  of  num- 
berless difficulties  at  length  enabled  Capt.  M'Clintock,  in 
1859,  to  discover,  on  King  William's  Island,  buttons  and 
medals  once  belongs  to  Franklin's  men;  then  a  skele- 
ton, with  scraps  of  clothing  around  it ;  then  a  heap  of 
stones,  in  which  was  a  copper  cylinder  containing  a  written 
paper ;  and  around  the  spot  a  confused  heap  of  clothing, 
stores,  and  instruments.    The  paper,  unauestionably  au- 
thentic, and  of  intense  interest,  recorded  the  fact  that 
Franklin  wintered  in  1845-46  at  Beechev  Island,  and  in 
1846-47  on  or  near  King  William's  Land ;  that  in  June, 
1847,  Sir  John  died,  worn  out;  that  in  April,  1848,  Capt. 
Crozier,  and  the  remainder  of  the  crews  (of  whom  more 
thao  one  hundred  still  lived),  abandoned  the  ships,  which 
had  been  hopelessly  locked  up  in  the  ice  for  more  than  a 
year  and  a  half.     Here  the  narrative  ended ;  but  it  appears 
pretty  certain  that  Crozier  and  his  men  meant  to  try,  by 
sledging,  boating,  and  walking,  to  reach  some  of  the  trad- 
ing ports  of  the   Hudson's  Bay  Company.     Armed  with 
this  sad  news,  M'Clintock  resolved  to  make  a  little  further 
search.     He  found  a  boat  mounted  on  a  sledge,  portions  of 
two  skeletons  in  the  boat,  and  near  at  hand,  boots,  slippers, 
watches,  guns,  books,  and  various  trifling  articles.    This 
was  obviously  only  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  tragic 
scenes ;  but  M'Clintock,  anxious  to  make  known  what  he 
had  discovered,  returned  to  England  in  1859.    Thirteen 
years  have  since  elapsed,  and  a  few  further  discoveries 
nave  been  made ;  but  many  amongst  us,  especially  his  noble- 
hearted  widow,  feel  that  there  ought  still  to  be  other  things 
achieved,  in  search  of  Franklin's  papers  and  relics. 

A  comparison :  Sir  John  Franklin,  we  know  from  these 
sad  but  scanty  records,  died  in  a  little  more  than  two  years 
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after  leaving  England  for  the  last  time.  The  indomitable 
Livingstone,  we  know  from  scattered  data,  was  living  five 
years  after  his  departure  to  a  very  different  region.  Liv- 
ingstone is  even  now  several  years  younger  than  Franklin 
was  at  the  time  of  his  death ;  he  has  an  iron  ^constitution  ; 
and  so  far  as  men's  speculations  are  worth  any  thing,  we 
shall  see  him  azain. 


THE  MUMMY  OF  GOTTINGEN.  g* 

The  new  Rath  of  Gottingen  sat  in  his  leathern  chair 
close  to  the  stove.  On  a  rude  table  at  his  elbow  were 
assembled  the  little  appliances  necessary  to  his  comfort, 
on  the  evening  of  this  his  first  day  of  ofiice,  —  a  huge  jug  of 
beer,  and  an  ample  tobacco-poucn. 

He  wore  an  easy  velvet  coat,  somewhat  shabby,  loose 
slippers  covered  with  roses  in  carpet-stitch,  the  work  of 
some  good  Bertha  or  Matilda,  and  a  smokin^^ap  with  a 
long  tassel,  which  hung  down  over  a  Uioughtful,  contemplar 
tive  face  —  a  face  that  should  have  belonged  to  a  studious 

Srofessor,  rather  than  to  a  man  whose  calling  led  him  into 
le  busy  walks  of  life. 

Rath  Marquardsen  was  a  youn^  man,  little  over  thirty : 
his  talent  had  raised  him  thus  early  to  the  honorable  posi- 
tion he  held  in  Gottingen.  It  seemed  to  him  but  yesterday 
that  he  was  a  student  in  the  venerable  university,  takin<r 
notes  of  the  lawyers*  lectures  in  the  great  saal  of  the  college, 
or  strolling  the  streets  arm  in  arm  with  his  chosen  comrade, 
the  captain  of  the  Prussian  corps,  their  white  and  green 
caps  stuck  jauntily  on  their  heads,  and  their  great  dogs 
following  closely.  The  streets  were  as  full  of  Prussians, 
red-capped  Vandals,  and  yellow-crested  Swabians  as  ever ; 
they  sang  the  old  drinking-songs  in  their  rich  voices,  bass 
ana  alto  and  mellow  tenor,  so  sweet,  that  the  Rath  was  fain 
to  pause  a  second  in  his  administrations  of  justice,  while 
the  singers  streamed  past  the  windows  of  the  court-house. 

The  books  he  used  to  study  were  piled  in  confusion  on 
the  fioor  of  his  parlor,  where  he  had  tossed  them  out  of  his 
trunk  on  the  day  of  his  arrival.  He  had  neither  wife  nor 
sister  to  arrange  them  for  him,  so  there  they  would  in  all 
probability  remain. 

He  was  half-minded  to  refresh  himself  with  a  little  read- 
ing, but  was  too  lazy  to  get  up  and  fetch  a  book. 

Just  then  came  a  knodc  at  nis  door. 

"  Herein  I "  called  Rath  Marquardsen,  and  the  old  clerk 
of  the  court-house  entered,  staggering  under  the  weight  of 
a  pile  of  old  musty  volumes. 

"  You  bade  me  clean  out  the  drawers,  and  bring  you  these 
old  books  to  look  over,  Herr  Rath,"  said  the  clerk.  "  Here 
they  are,  the  records  of  justice  in  Gottingen  for  the  last 
hundred  years.  Surely  your  worship  won't  be  troubled  to 
read  those  old  things  ?  Better  let  me  throw  them  into  the 
stove. " 

And  he  tossed  tho  books  upon  the  table  with  a  gesture  of 
disdain. 

But  the  Rath  regarded  them  with  very  different  eyes. 

"  Pray  leave  them  there,"  cried  he,  spreading  his  hands 
over  them  as  though  to  guard  a  treasure.  "  Ah,  that  will 
do.     Wilt  thou  try  my  beer  and  tobacco  ?  " 

The  clerk  went  away  muttering,  "  When  the  Herr  Rath 
has  been  as  long  about  the  court  as  I  have  been,  he  will 
not  care  for  law  books  out  of  business  hours." 

Antiquity  had  an  immense  charm  for  the  Rath :  the 
worm-eaten  calf-skin  bindings,  blackened  edges  of  the 
haves,  and  musty  smell  of  the  ancient  books,  helped  him  to 
call  up  the  vanished  generations  who  hjid  used  them. 
They  began  to  pass  before  the  eye  of  his  fancy  in  shadowy 
rows,  reacting  tiie  tragic  or  tranquil  scenes  of  their  little 
dayon  earth. 

Therefore,  the  moment  the  clerk  was  gone,  he  drew  the 
lamp  near  him,  and  began  to  turn  over  the  yellow  pages  of 
the  recordf. 

They  were  not  particularly  interesting.  Most  of  them 
were  meagre  notes  of  trials,  compressed  into  as  few 
words  as  possible ;  but  at  length,  in  examining  the  ver}- 


oldest  book  of  all,  he  came  upon  an  entry  which  interested 
him  so  much,  that  he  read  it  over  and  over  acrain.  This 
page  was  headed,  "Trial  of  Jacob  Winterwerb  for  For- 
gery," and  at  the  bottom  of  the  leaf  was  pasted  a  sheet  iA 
crumpled  letter-paper,  closely  written  in  a  curious,  crabbed, 
but  sufiiciently  legible  hand. 

Our  bookworm  pounced  upon  this  ancient  maDuscript  ai 
a  gold-digger  might  pounce  upon  a  nugget,  or  a  gourmand 
upon  a  chef-<r<xuvr€  of  Soyer.  Putting  on  his  spectacles  — 
for,  like  many  Germans,  he  was  troubled  with  weak  eyes  — 

—  he  began  to  read  the  faded  yellow  writing. 

Aug,  7,  1751.  —  I  have  returned  home  after  a  long,  tir- 
ing day  in  the  court-house  (commenced  the  manuscript),  but, 
weary  although  I  am,  I  cannot  sleep :  I  cannot  fbi^et  the 
events  of  this  day.  A  strange  gloom  hangs  over  me.  A 
fearful  curse  which  was  uttered  in  my  hearing  keeps  obtrud- 
ing itself  upon  my  memory,  and  some  power  that  I  am  U>- 
tauy  unable  to  control  or  resist  impels  me  to  write  it  dowiL 

1  et  surely  it  was  enough  that  the  recording  angel  shoald 
mark  Jacob  Winterwerb's  imprecation :  must  his  fellow-sin- 
ner record  it  too  ?  As  Ratn  of  Gottingen,  I  have  had  to 
try  my  old  neighbor  Jacob  for  the  dark  crime  of  forgery. 
It  was  hard  for  me  to  try  him,  but  the  extreme  hardness  of 
my  case  is,  that  I  still  believe  him  to  be  guilty,  although  bis 
countrymen  have  acquitted  him. 

I  have  had  more  opportunity  for  observing  his  daily  con- 
duct than  any  other  man  in  Gottingen,  and  what  I  have  no- 
ticed makes  me  fear  he  has  forsworn  himself  to-day.  '*  He 
would  plead  his  own  cause  —  he  would  defend  himselfl'* 
Yes,  he  was  quite  clever  enough  to  do  it  well.  We  were 
boys  together,  Jacob  and  I,  and  wicked  though  he  be,  I  bear 
him  a  kmdness  still.  I  cannot  endure  to  let  my  mind  dwdl 
upon  his  eternal  loss  I  I  am  impelled  to  write  it  down. 
Irobably  every  one  else  who  was  present  in  the  coui-t-bo>Qse 
to-day  has  forgotten  the  extraordinary  curse  by  which  he 
bound  himself,  out  the  remembrance  oi  it  keeps  me  restless 
in  spite  of  my  fatigue. 

He  said,  raising  his  hand  towards  heaven,  *'  If  I  am  not 
speaking  God's  truth,  may  my  body  never  turn  to  dost  in 
tne  grave." 

Poor  Jacob !  hated  by  all  but  me,  perhaps  God  of  his 
mercy  may  yet  lead  you  to  repentance. 

I  am  safe  enoug£  in  writing  down  what  he  said,  because 
no  mortal  eye  shall  read  the  lines  I  have  now  written  until 
Jacob  and  1  shall  both  have  gone  to  our  account.  I  shall 
leave  the  manuscript  sealed  and  directed  to  my  son  Franz; 
he  will  do  with  it  as  he  pleases. 

Jacob  Winterwerb  has  lived  in  the  house  adjoining  mine 
ever  since  his  marriage,  thirty  years  ago.  Our  gardens  lie 
side  by  side,  separated  only  by  a  low  rose-hedge.  His  eld- 
est brother,  Herman,  was  the  richest  merchant  in  Gottin- 
gen, which  is  saying  something  where  all  are  wealthy. 

The  brothers  lived  together  until  Herman's  death,  which 
took  place  two  months  ago. 

Their  household  consisted  of  the  two  old  men  and  two 
lads,  Peter,  the  only  son  of  Jacob,  and  Giistel,  the  son  of 
their  poor  sister  Netta,  who  died  young,  leaving  her  little 
child  to  the  care  of  his  uncles.  Poor  Netta  Winterwerb! 
Ah,  well,  well,  I  have  ever  taken  a  peculiar  interest  in  her 
bovl 

My  Franz  and  the  two  youths  next  door  were  school-iel- 
lows  and  play-fellows,  just  as  Jacob,  Herman,  and  I  used  to 
be  many  years  before.  Netta's  son  was  a  good,  honest  lad, 
kindly  and  generous ;  but  Jacob's  boy  inherited  his  father's 
mean  and  selfish  qualities,  and  these  were  but  fostered  by 
the  education  he  received. 

The  rich  uncle  was  an  invalid  for  three  years  before  his 
death.  It  was  Giistel  who  tended  him  hke  the  gentlest 
nurse,  who  wheeled  his  chair  about  the  garden,  who  lighted 
his  meerschaum,  or  brought  him  his  coffee,  or  rubbed  his 
cramped  limbs  by  the  hour. 

Walking  in  my  garden  on  these  occasions,  I  often  heard 
the  sick  man  say,  "  Good  boy,  you  do  not  get  tired  of  me 

—  you  do  not  think  me  a  burden ;  but  you  shall  be  reward- 
ed. I  shall  leave  you  every  kreutzer  I  am  worth  in  tlis 
world.    You  shall  be  the  richest  man  in  Gottingen."    And 
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I  used  to  see  the  lad's  fine  eyes  grow  dim  as  he  stammered 
forth :  — 

"  Oh,  my  dear  uncle,  I  do  not  want  your  money.  I  take 
care  of  you  because  I  love  you ;  you  are  the  only  friend  I 
have  on  earth." 

"  I  know  all  that,  Giistel ;  but  you  are  to  be  my  heir, 
remember  that." 

Then  the  father  and  son  would  enter  the  garden,  and 
seeing  this  uncle  and  nephew  conversing  so  lovingly,  used 
to  be  distraught  with  anger.  I  then  heard  Jacob  say  to  the 
young  man,  — 

"  See  that  sneaking  hypocrite  yonder,  worming  himself 
into  your  uncle's  favor,  in  hopes  of  inheriting  his  wealth. 
Go  you  and  rub  his  ^outy  foot,  and  fetch  his  coffee,  and  you 
may  supplant  Gustel  yet.  Go,  I  say,  and  speak  him  fair. 
No  ?  you  are  a  lazy  fool !  You  had  rather  break  lamps  on 
the  Anla^e  with  the  students,  or  drink  beer  till  you  are  like 
a  brute,  man  take  a  little  trouble  to  make  your  fortune.  If 
that  detestable  Giistel  is  your  uncle's  heir,  it  will  be  your 
own  fault." 

And  Jacob  used  to  give  his  son  an  angry  push  towards 
the  couple  in  the  arbor. 

Peter  tried  hard  to  please  his  uncle,  but  he  set  about  it 
in  such  an  awkward  manner,  and  got  so  soon  tired,  that  he 
never  made  any  progress  in  supplanting  Gustel. 

Half  an  hour's  conversation  with  the  poor  invalid  was 
more  than  he  could  put  up  with,  and  he  was  glad  to  rush 
away  at  the  first  opportunity  to  the  Bier  Kellers,  where  the 
Btadents  spent  their  time  in  gambling  and  drinking. 

I  knew  the  whole  family  history  —  how  Giistel  had  been 
beaten  and  tyrannized  over  by  Jacob  and  Peter  when  he 
received  sweetmeats  and  toys  from  his  uncle  in  his  childish 
days ;  and  how,  now  that  he  was  too  old  to  be  beaten,  they 
showed  their  hatred  and  jealousy  quite  as  plainly,  though  in 
a  diff*erent  way.  I  saw  more  than  I  liked  to  see  out  of  my 
window,  or  while  walking  in  my  garden ;  and  Herman  was 
wont  to  complain  of  Peter,  and  praise  Gustel  to  me,  al- 
ways ending  with  his  intention  of  making  the  latter  his 
heir. 

There  was  something  very  like  murder  in  old  Jacob's 
eyes  when  he  saw  his  brother  and  nephew  together.  At 
such  times  I  trembled  for  my  neighbors,  so  rich,  but  so  lit- 
tle at  ease  or  content.  • 

At  length  Herman  died.  He  had  not  been  able  to  leave 
his  room  for  some  months  before  his  death,  and  there  Giis- 
tel had  attended  him  with  the  greatest  tenderness. 

The  funeral  was  over,  and  the  will  was  read.  What  was 
om*  surprise  to  hear  that  it  was  made  in  favor  of  Peter, 
not  of  GUstel.  I  shall  not  linger  over  what  is  so  well 
known  to  every  townsman  of  Gottin^en.  No  need  to  tell 
how  the  univei'sal  suspicion  of  foul  play  gained  ground,  or 
how  suspicious  circumstances  came  cropping  up  by  degrees, 
nntil  at  last  Jacob  Winterwerb  stood  his  trial  on  the  charge 
of  having  erased  the  name  of  Gustel,  and  inserted  that  of 
Peter,  and  has  been  acquitted. 

In  the  sight  of  man  he  is  now  virtually  spotless ;  how 
stands  he  in  the  sight  of  God  ?  It  is  this  question  which 
troables  me,  for  I  cannot  believe  him  innocent,  knowing  all 
I  know ;  yet  if  guilty,  how  came  Matheus  and  Folkshausen 
to  swear  that  they  witnessed  the  drawing  out  and  signing 
of  the  will.  Can  Jacob  have  bribed  them  to  perjure  tnem- 
•elves  also  ?  If  so,  a  crushing  weight  of  guilt  hangs  over 
kim.  That  was  an  awful  curse,  —  "  If  I  am  not  swearing 
God's  truth,  may  my  body  never  moulder  in  the  grave." 

I  might,  indeed,  have  damaged  his  cause,  but  I  was  the 
Rath,  not  one  of  the  witnesses. 

The  next  entry  was  dated  two  years  later :  — 

1753.  —  It  is  almost  two  years  and  three  months  since 
the  trial.  Jacob  Winterwerb's  first  act  on  gaining  posses- 
■ton  of  Herman's  hoards  was  to  turn  his  nephew  out  of 
doors.  Nothing  was  heard  of  the  poor  youth  until  six 
months  aflerwards,  when  he  came  to  my  dwelling  late  one 
ni^t,  worn  to  a  shadow. 

His  clothes  were  threadbare,  but  the  saddest  change  was 


in  his  pinched,  sunken  face  —  the  once  handsome  face  that 
his  Uncle  Herman  had  so  loved  and  admired. 

He  had  been  living  in  a  miserable  garret  upon  the  pocket- 
money  he  had  saved  during  his  prosperity,  and  the  sale 
of  his  uncle's  various  gifls ;  but  this  store  was  spent  to  the 
last  kreutzer,  and  for  the  last  two  days  he  had  ocen  starv- 
ing. Another  year,  he  said,  would  see  him  through  the 
university,  and  fit  him  for  a  profession,  and  he  implored  me 
to  give  him  some  copying  to  do,  or  assist  him  in  some  other 
way  to  make  a  little  money.  "  Do  it,"  he  urged,  "  for  my 
Uncle  Herman's  sake."  I  was,  indeed,  most  willing  to  be- 
friend him  for  the  sake  of  my  Netta,  his  mother,  my  own 
poor  early  love ;  so  he  came  to  live  with  us,  and  he  and 
Franz  attended  lectures  together. 

Jacob  never  forgave  me  for  harboring  the  lad,  whom  he 
hated,  as  bad  men  will  always  hate  the  injured ;  he  had 
kept  up  the  semblance  of  neighborliness  until  then,  but  at 
that  period  our  final  rupture  took  place.  Giistel  got  on 
well ;  he  is  now  a  Pfarrer  in  Ziegelhausen,  useful  and  re 
spected. 

Jacob's  strange  curse  is  haunting  me  to-day.  I  have  but 
just  returned  from  his  funeral,  and  ere  I  sleep  must  con- 
clude this  memoir.  Perhaps  when  the  last  wora  is  written 
I  may  be  able  to  forget. 

Jacob's  end  came  very  suddenly.  I  fear  me  his  son  was 
no  gentle  nurse  during  the  one  week  of  his  illness. 

A  vast  concourse  of  his  townsmen  helped  to  lay  Jacob  in 
his  grave  beneath  the  row  of  yew-trees  called  the  Seven 
Sisters,  in  our  cemetery  outside  the  Friedrich's  Thor.  It 
is  there  the  great  men  of  Gottingen  all  lie,  each  in  his 
narrow  house,  underneath  his  heavy  marble  monument. 

The  tallest  yew  has  Jacob's  tomb  in  shadow.  There 
stands  the  hoary  sister,  gaunt  and  grim,  stretching  her  black 
arms  over  the  white  urn,  whereon  she  sheds  her  crimson 
berries  in  autumn,  staining  the  marble  like  drops  of  bloody 
and  weeping  icy  tears  the  winter  through,  whicn  gradually 
wash  out  the  stains. 

O  Jacob,  Jacob  1  is  that  marble  urn  and  your  gorgeous 
coffin  all  that  is  left  to  you  of  your  wealth  ?  Farewell :  I 
am  not  your  judge.  You  have  entered  the  presence  of  a 
higher  «fudge,  into  whose  hands  we  must  all  fall  at  last. 

<<Du*lieber  Himmel!"  muttered  Rath  Marquardsen^ 
fingering  the  yellow  manuscript  tenderly ;  '^  this  man  should 
have  been  a  philosopher  or  a  preacher;  he  was  thrown 
away  upon  the  magistracy." 

There  was  a  note  at  the  foot  of  the  pa^e  in  a  different 
handwriting,  to  the  effect  that  Franz  Yoikhausen  had  found 
the  above  among  his  late  father's  papers,  and  had  placed  it 
with  the  annals  of  the  court-house  for  the  year  1753. 

Rath  Marquardsen  sat  meditating  beside  his  stove,  but 
his  delight  with  the  manuscript  was  fast  changing  into  a 
creeping,  grisly  terror,  such  as  he  had  never  experienced 
in  aU  his  ufe  before. 

Jacob's  strange  curse  had  taken  full  possession  of  his 
imagination.  He  was  afraid  to  look  up  lest  he  should  see 
the  old  man's  covetous,  cruel  eyes  fixed  upon  him.  He  had 
a  horrible  idea  that  if  he  turned  round  he  might  find  him 
at  his  elbow,  or  peeping  at  him  from  behind  the  window- 
curtain,  which  was  certainly  moving  slightly.  In  his  un- 
reasoning trepidation,  the  Rath  got  up  and  made  an 
undignified  retreat  into  his  bedroom,  looking  behind  him 
at  every  step.  He  tumbled  into  bed  afler  but  short  toilet 
operations,  feeling  safe  only  when  he  drew  the  eider-down 
plumeau  over  his  head. 

But  wicked  old  Jacob  followed  him  there,  and  tormented 
him  all  night  in  dreams.  He  dreamed  that  he  proceeded  to 
the  cemetery  at  Friedrich's  Thor,  got  the  sexton  to  open 
the  grave,  and  found  Jacob's  corpse  undecayed  in  its  velvet 
coffin ;  that  it  opened  its  eyes  when  the  light  reached  it, 
and  springing  up,  clutched  him  by  the  throat. 

He  awoke  trembling,  with  cold  drops  of  perspiration 
standing  on  his  face.  Falling  asleep  again,  the  same  vivid 
dream  awakened  him. 

Strange  to  say,  the  impression  did  not  wear  off",  like  most 
hallucinations,  with  the  daylight;  but  Jacob's  history 
haunted  him  all  the  time  he  was  busy  in  the  court-house, 
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and  instead  of  going  home  to  his  dinner  he  went  to  his 
friend  and  crony  Prof,  von  Schenk,  of  the  College  Museum, 
and  showed  him  his  treasure-trove,  the  yellow  manuscript. 

A  very  long  discussion  between  these  two  erudite  men 
of  Gottingen  ended  in  their  taking  their  hats  and  setting 
out  arm  in  arm  for  the  cemetery. 

Marquardsen  led  his  friend  past  the  forest  of  little  black 
crosses  where  the  peasants  lay,  to  the  broad  alley  where 
reposed  the  great  and  noble,  a  stately  assembly  of  broken 
columns,  snowy  urns,  and  tall  monuments.  The  tombs  of 
those  lately  dead  were  known  ere  you  came  close  enough  to 
read  the  date  of  their  inscription,  by  the  fresh  wreaths  of 
everlasting  which  dear,  loving  hands  had  hung  upon  their 
tombstones  last  All-Souls'  Day.  Bright  gardens  flourished 
over  the  breasts  of  these  much-lamented  ones. 

The  name  of  Winterwerb  was  well-nigh  forgotten  in  Got- 
tingen, so  that  the  Rath  did  not  dream  of  searching  among 
these  for  Jacob's  grave.  He  hurried  on  to  where  the  seven 
old  yew-trees  stood  in  hoary  array,  and  there,  sure  enough, 
was  the  beautiful  marble  urn,  no  longer  white,  but  gray 
and  venerable  after  the  lapse  of  a  century. 

"  Here  it  is ! "  cried  Rath  Marquardsen,  in  a  hoarse  tone 
that  almost  startled  himself.  "Jacob  Winterwerb,  who 
departed  this  life,  June  23,  1 758,  deeply  respected  and  re- 
gretted." 

"  Stay  you  there,"  said  the  business-like  professor,  *»  while 
I  summon  the  sexton." 

"  Not  I,"  said  our  friend,  trying  to  conceal  a  shudder ; 
**  I  shall  accompany  you." 

The  day  was  far  advanced  before  the  sexton  and  his 
assistants  had  removed  the  urn,  and  dug  away  the  earth 
from  the  coffin-lid.  Several  people,  attracted  by  what  was 
going  on,  came  hurrying  up  just  as  the  coffin  was  raised 
and  laid  upon  a  flat  tombstone.  Rath  Marquardsen  shiv- 
ered, and  would  fain  have  retreated,  but  shame  kept  him 
on  the  spot.  He  was  not  prepared  for  the  sight  that  met 
his  eyes  when  the  lid  was  raised. 

The  professor  rubbed  his  spectacles,  and  bent  over  the 
coflGin  calmly  speculative,  as  he  was  wont  to  inspect  a  new 
curiositv  in  the  museum. 

He  lifted  the  folds  of  the  shroud,  which,  to  his  intense 
amazement,  was  white  and  spotless  as  it  was  on  the  day  of 
Jacob's  ftmeral,  and  beneath  lay  the  corpse  undecayed  after 
a  hundred  years'  sojourn  in  the  tomb.  The  Rath  gave  one 
trembling  glance  and  turned  away  hastily,  seized  with  a 
sudden  fit  of  shivering,  while  the  spectators,  pressing  round 
the  coffin,  shouted  with  horror  and  wonder. 

"  We  must  have  this  fellow  in  the  museum  I "  cried  the 
professor,  delightedly ;  "  a  perfect  mummy,  preserved  by 
miracle  —  if,  indeed,  there  be  such  things  as  miracles.  1 
shall  write  to  Heidelburg  and  Munich,  and  get  Schulze  and 
Von  Heine  here  to  examine  the  corpse,  and  then  I  shall 
prepare  a  paper  for  the  AUerthUmer  BlaiL*' 

"  No,  no,  Van  Schenk.  Put  him  back  in  his  erave ;  I 
shall  never  forgive  myself  for  this  desecration  of  me  tomb. 
I  wish  I  had  not  read  that  confounded  manuscript,  then 
should  I  not  have  had  that  wild  dream,  nor  have  Drought 
you  hero  to  disturb  the  dead.     Replace  him,  I  pray  you." 

"  I  shall  place  him,  not  replace  him.  He  shall  stand  be- 
tween our  Theban  mummy  and  our  Mastodon  giganteus,  in 
the  left-hand  comer  of  the  great  museum  saal.  My  dear 
sentiinen'alist,  the  responsibility  rests  upon  the  University 
of  Gottin;Ten,  not  on  you.     Pray  set  your  mind  at  ease." 

The  R  ',th  turned  away  in  real  disgust  and  walked  home, 
pursued  bv  the  voice  of  Von  Schenk,  who  called  aft«r  him 
to  inquire  whether  he  were  willing  to  resign  all  claim  to 
the  mum  my,  which  was  his  property  by  right  of  discov- 
ery. 

It  was  i\  long  time  before  he  prevailed  upon  himself  to 
visit  the  nuseum.  At  length  some  ladies  begged  him  to 
take  them  over  the  college,  and  he  could  not  well  refuse. 

Old  Jacob  was  leaning  against  the  wall  in  his  corner  be- 
tween the  geological  animals  and  the  ancient  Egyptian ;  he 
was  dressed  in  his  shroud,  and  very  grim  and  horrible  he 
looked,  but  he  was  surrounded  bv  an  admiring  crowd  to 
whom  Prof,  von  Schenk  was  relating  the  true  story  of 
"  The  Mummy  of  Gottingen."  ^ 


MARY  RUSSELL  MITFORD. 

On  a  December  morning  of  1842,  long  before  the  dai^n, 
an  aged  man,  in  a  m^est  Berkshire  cottage,  drew 
the  last  breath  of  a  life  which  had  been  made  a  happy,  easy 
life  to  him,  at  the  cost  of  much  misery  to  those  who  should 
have  found  in  him  their  best  source  of  happiness.  The 
dead  man  was  once  the  jovial,  handsome,  tippling,  blasphem- 
ing Dr.  Mitford,  who  had  squandered  his  late  wife's  fiir- 
tune,  spent  his  daughter's,  and  was  well  content  to  live  upon 
the  profits  of  the  labor  to  which  his  selfishness  and  general 
rascality  had  condemned  that  daughter.  Nevertheless,  Mim 
Mitford,  when  she  was  dreading  the  inevitable  event  of  her 
worthless  father's  death,  had  said,  "  When  I  lose  him,  I  shall 
be  all  alone  in  the  world  !  "  And  now,  as  the  poor,  worn- 
out,  but  heroic  woman  looked  down  on  the  face  of  the  fiither 
who  had  been  her  mother's  worst  enemy  and  her  own,  she 
touchingly  exclaims,  "  I  am  miserably  desolate ,  —  alone  in 
the  wide  world  1 " 

Among  the  many  attractions  of  the  second  series  of  Miss 
Mitford's  Letters,*  the  editing  of  which  was  Mr.  Chorley's 
last  service  to  literature,  are  me  details  which  add  new  il- 
lustrations to  those  already  known  of  her  character.  It  was 
a  character  bright  with  endless  virtues,  yet  affected  by  many 
weaknesses ;  but  all  her  weaknesses  leaned  to  virtue's  side. 
One  of  the  latter  was  the  self-imposed  delusion  as  to  her 
father's  qualities.  Her  filial  piety  on  this  matter  was  so  earnest 
so  intense,  so  persistent,  that  it  is  almost  to  be  regretted  that 
the  daughter's  eager  assertions  or  tender  insinuations  of  the 
paternal  excellence  cannot  be  accepted.  Dr.  Mitford's  sole 
distinction  lay  in  being  Miss  Mitford's  father.  It  was  an 
honor  he  never  appreciated,  except  by  his  demonstration  of 
readiness  in  applying  the  hard  earnings  of  her  brain  to  his 
own  very  unintellectual  gratifications. 

Forty  years  ago  her  name  was  permanently  connected 
with  literature  by  the  appearance,  in  a  collect^  form,  of 
"  Our  Village."    In  that  work  was  realized  all  her  early 
promise.    She  had  gained  great  reputation,  indeed,  in  182S, 
oy  her  tragedy  of  "  Rienzi ; "  but  she  will  probably  be  long- 
er, better,  and  more  familiarly  known  as  tne  author  of  the 
series  of  rural  sketches  than  as  that  of  the  tragedy  which, 
with  the  aid  of  Charles  Young  as  the  hero,  was  the  last  of 
the  glories  of  the  old  '^  patent "  stage  of  Drury  Lane.      Af- 
ter Miss  Mitford  saw  her  father  borne  away  to  the  grave, 
the  passage  to  which  she  had  so  piously  smoothed  for  him, 
she  gradually  died  of  the  mortal  effects  of  the  slavery  to 
which  that  gayest  and  most  thoughtless  of  sinners  had  con- 
demned her.     Her  devotion  to  him  trenched,  as  her  late  la- 
mented editor  remarks,  "  on  moral  obliquity."  We  must  con- 
fess that,  true  as  the  remark  is,  there  was  something  sublime 
in  the  devotion.     With  her  it  was  "  Love  me,  love  my  fath- 
er I  "  Caleb  Balderstone  had  not  so  much  at  heart  the  honor  uf 
.his  lord  auvl  house  as  Miss  Mitford  had  for  that  of  her  sur- 
viving parent.  If  he  tumbles  out  of  a  pony-chaise,  in  which 
she  trusts  him  to  drive  her  home  after  a  dinner-party,  — 
tumbling,  too,  in  a  way  which  admitted  of  no  sober  expla- 
nation, —  she  wonders  at  "  the  pleasure,  the  strange  plea- 
sure, that  gentlemen  do  feel  in  the  scent  and  taste  of^  fine 
wine,  especially  when  shared  by  a  friend  I  "    When  off  her 
hours  of  labor  at  home,  she  was  kept  prisoner  there  by  his 
selfish  will.  She  looked  on  him  as  an  invalid,  and  '^  it  follows, 
you  know,"  thus  she  writes  to  Mrs.  Hofiand,  '^  that  I  must 
stay  at  home  to  coax  him,  and  love  him,  and  quarrel  with  him, 
and  be  to  him,  at  all  points  of  falling  down  and  keeping  an, 
what  a  hoop  is  to  a  schoolboy."     Often  a  cry  of  anguish 
goes  up  from  that  loving  heart,  a  cry  like  that  of  Gray  in 
reference  to  his  mother,  lest  she  should  have  '*  the  unspeaka- 
ble misfortune  of  surviving  him."     It  is  true  that  Miss  Mit- 
ford worshipped  all  whom  she  loved,  and  rendered  homage 
of  the  most  extravagant  flattery  to  all  firiends  to  whom  she 
addressed  letters ;  but  her  extravagant  adoration  of  her  im- 
pure idol  (of  whose  impurity  the  editor  has  given  several 
instances)  was  beyond  oelief.  '*  In  all  daughterly  modesty," 
she  says,  '^  I  am  proud  of  my  father  I "     She  sees  in  him  the 
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last  of  a  class  fading  away.  She  calls  him  honest,  frank,  in- 
dependent, zealous,  and  describes  him  as  loving  only  good- 
ness, nobleness,  and  generosity ;  and  as  having  a  bola  and 
uncompromising  scorn  and  hatred  of  the  base  and  the  bad 
in  whatever  station.  Her  affection  went  so  far  as  to  excuse 
the  frailties  of  other  people's  fathers  in  order  to  think 
more  complacently  of  those  of  her  own.  There  is  something 
charming  in  a  remark  with  this  tendency  on  Miss  £d^e- 
worth's  eccentric  father,  daughter  and  father  Uving,  as  Miss 
Mitford  and  her  father  lived,  in  bonds  of  firm  affection : 
I*  In  spite  of  a  little  irregularity  in  his  marriages  and  fall- 
ing-in-loves,  what  a  thoroughly  excellent  and  amiable  man 
he  must  have  been  I " 

She  took  her  own  destiny  with  heroic  simplicity.  Re- 
duced from  a  mansion  to  an  unpoetical  cottage,  wmch  she 
poetized  by  aid  of  flowers,  graceful  adornments,  and  a 
tranquil,  if  not  very  cheerful  heart,  she  calls  the  severe 
change  *'  a  fine  lesson  of  condensation,  which  we  all  needed, 
mamma  being  as  diffuse  and  elaborate  in  her  untidiness  as 
I  in  my  litter.  .  .  .  We  shall  be  greatly  benefited  by  the 
compression.  ...  I  sit  in  our  little  parlor  like  a  blackbird 
in  a  goldfinch's  cage,  filling  it.  The  room  seems  all  me  1 " 
She  was  one  of  those  wise  persons  who  prefer,  first,  to  have 
no  neighbor  at  all,  and  next  to  that  to  have  a  pleasant  one. 

When  we  read  of  the  boundless  affection  lavished  on  her 
father  till  death,  and  her  anxiety  that  the  man  should  stand 
well  with  the  world  after  it,  the  idea  naturally  arises  to  the 
mind  that  a  woman  so  lovable  as  she  was,  must,  in  her 
yoothfiii  time,  have  had  sympathies  in  other  directions. 
Affairs  of  the  heart,  to  use  a  common  phrase,  she  had,  but 
they  came  to  nothing,  —  at  least,  she  is  silent  about  such  as 
were  '*  disappointments."  We  find  traces  of  a  few  not 
hitherto  generally  known ;  but  as  they  are  lightly  touched 
upon,  they  could  not  have  greatly  affected  her.  She  speaks 
in  1818  of  a  young  American  (the  only  one  she,  up  to  that 
time,  could  tolerate^  as  '^  a  sort  of  lover  of  mine  some  seven 
or  eight  years  ago,'  —  and  who,  by  the  way,  "  had  the  sood 
luck  to  be  drowned  instead  of  married."  She  adds,  "  With 
that  one  exception,  I  never  saw  an  American  genUeman  in 
mv  life."  She  readily  acknowledged  the  merits  of  several 
whom  she  met  later  in  life.  Once  there  was  a  time  when 
her  name  was  coupled  with  that  of  Sir  William  Elford,  but 
in  1819  she  ?ives  a  remarkably  good  reason  for  not  having 
him,  "  Sir  William  having  no  sort  of  desire  to  mairy  me : 
neither  shall  I  ever  marry  anybody."  She  was  thirty  when 
she  wrote  this.  Women  do  not  lose  the  idea  of  marrying 
at  such  an  age ;  and,  although  Miss  Mitford  said  that  '*  if 
any  man  were  so  silly  as  to  wish  such  a  thing,  and  I  silly 
enough  to  say  '  Yes,'  yet  a  timely  fit  of  wisdom,  caprice 
some  might  call  it,  would  come  upon  me,  and  I  should  run 
away  firom  the  church-door."  The  subject,  however,  was 
sustained  in  correspondence  with  a  lady,  but  ultimately 
Miss  Mitford  writes,  *'  The  man  is  too  wise ;  he  has  an  out- 
rageous fancy  for  my  letters  (no  great  proof  of  wisdom 
ihaty  you'll  say),  and  marrying  a  favorite  correspondent 
would  be  something  like  kilhng  the  goose  with  the  golden 
eggs ! "  There  was  a  very  comic  side  to  at  least  one  of  the 
declarations  made  to  her  —  that  of  a  Mr.  Elliott,  who  took 
possession  of  the  fine  house  the  Mitfords  were  compelled 
by  misfortune  to  leave  for  a  cottage.  Mr.  Elliott  so  admired 
her  as  he  was  goine  over  the  house,  that  he  assured  her  he 
would  have  married  her  had  he  not  had  the  misfortune  to 
have  a  wife  already.  '^  I  wish  you  had  seen  him  when  he 
made  this  declaration!  Imagine  a  little,  mean-looking. 
Bond-street  shopkeeper  of  sixty-five,  with  a  Methodist  face, 
all  bile  and  wrinkles  and  sadness,  and  a  spruce  wig,  and 
curls  shining  like  a  horse-chestnut.  I  would  certainly  have 
married  him  though,  but  for  the  aforesaid  impediment  1 " 
She  means  that  she  would  have  married  any  one  who  would 
liave  enabled  her  to  live  among  the  old  loved  trees  and 
flowers.'  The  theory  of  marriage  was  at  her  finger-ends. 
She  might  have  said,  as  the  lady  remarks  in  one  of  Ether- 
ege's  comedies,  that  she  had  not  been  in  love  herself,  but 
that  she  had  made  pretty  observations  by  being  by  when 
lovers  met ! "  So,  as  to  the  finiits  of  marriage.  Miss  Mit- 
ford wrote  to  Mrs.  Acton  Tindal,  on  the  birtii  of  her  second 
l>oy :  »*  Now  you'll  want  a  little  girl ;  but  boys  are  best  for 


the  majority ;  and  two  boys  and  one  girl  are  a  perfect 
family." 

Wnen  Miss  Mitford  reached  the  age  of  forty,  all  dreams, 
if  dreams  there  were,  of  her  ever  l:^ing  the  honored  mis- 
tress of  a  happy  home,  instead  of  a  slave  in  a  sort  of  prison , 
faded  away.  '^  It  is  most  certain  that  I  never  shall  marry ; 
at  my  age  it  would  be  most  foolish,  even  if  any  one  were 
simple  enough  to  desire  so  old  and  ugly  a  wife."  Then  she 
alludes  to  her  hard  life,  to  her  having  ner  "  hands  quite  full, 
without  any  such  folly."  And  a^ain,  a  litde  later,  she  ex- 
claims, "  Marriages,  —  they  are  3ie  most  foolish  tldn^s  un- 
der the  sun."  Inere  was  a  littie  cynicism  in  the  exclaman 
tion,  and  perhaps  a  little  over-painting  in  the  picture  of  a 
wedding  from  which  she  had  just  come.  She  would  as 
soon,  she  says,  have  followed  the  bride  to  a  funeral ;  and 
she  cannot  imagine  how  a  bright,  beautiful,  well-endowed, 
happy  young  creature,  could  marrv  merely  for  the  sake  "  of 
being  called  Mrs.  instead  of  Miss.  In  the  last  case,  how- 
ever, it  seems  to  have  been  the  story  of  Beauty  and  the 
Beast,  without  the  transformation  of  the  latter  into  a  mag- 
nificent young  prince,  for  the  bridegroom  is  described  as 
"  one  of  the  most  disagreeable  men  in  the  world."  Mature 
wisdom  then  produces  this  reflection :  '^  It  is  lucky  that 
everybody  does  cry  at  weddings,  for  I  am  sure  I  could  not 
have  helped  it.  There  is  to  me  no  sight  so  melancholy ; 
and  when  there  is  no  money,  the  thing  is  worse  still  I " 
The  climax  to  this  part  of  Miss  Mitford's  story  cannot  be 
so  well  told  as  in  Mr.  Chorley's  own  words :  — 

"  Many  years  suDsequent  to  the  appearance  ot  Miss  Mitford's 
*  Charles,'  she  imagined  that  she  nad  found  a  treasure  in  a 
young  and  handsome  actor,  whom  she  encouraged  and  fostered, 
and  was  resolute  to  produce.  It  is  noticeable  that  not  one  of  the 
letters  in  the  former  series,  or  among  those  before  me,  adverts  to 
the  matter  by  even  naming  the  person  in  question.  But  she 
was  —  as  always  throughout  her  life,  in  recrard  to  those  she 
adopted — enthusiastic  in  his  behalf;  and  I  have  reason  to 
think  that  she  substantially  befriended  him.  He  repaid  this 
kindness  by  giving  those  who  chose  to  listen  to  him,  reason  to 
believe  that  she  wished  to  marry  him.  The  incident  is  too  curi- 
ous a  one  to  be  omitted ;  but  it  is  an  old  tale  of  woman's  kind- 
ness, requited  by  a  vain  and  selfish  man's  indelicate  iiigratitude. 
I  have  never  known  any  woman,  to  whom  such  ridiculous  soil- 
ness, to  call  it  by  no  stronger  name,  would  have  been  more  im- 
possible' than  Miss  Mitford."^^ 

Miss  Mitford's  juagments  on  persons  eminent  as  writers, 
or  otherwise,  are  generally  given  with  great  smartness. 
Miss  Seward  was  "  a  sort  of  Darwin  in  petticoats,"  a  re- 
mark which  is  meant  to  be  severe,  but  is  rather  complimen- 
tary to  the  lady  than  otherwise.  The  figure  is  a  favorite 
one.  Referring  to  Hannah  More,  the  author  of  "  Our  Vil- 
lage "  remarks,  ^*  I  don't  like  Mrs.  Hannah,  —  can't  abide 
her ;  think  her  writings  masculine,  not  in  a  good  sense,  but 
a  bad  one ;  she  writes  like  a  man  in  petticoats,  or  a  woman 
in  breeches  1 "  For  that  hero  of  an  hour,  Capt.  Ross,  she 
has  not  a  word  of  praise.  She  thought  him  a  quack  among 
North  Pole  explorers,  who  went  about  fixing  great  men's 
names  to  icy  peaks  and  promontories,  for  U)e  ss^e  of  what 
he  might  get  by  the  process.  Never  was  her  surprise 
greater  than  when  she  found  that  unsurpassable  book, "  An- 
astasius,"  was  by  Hope,  ^'  the  furniture  man  1 "  She  had 
attributed  it  to  ''that  prince  of  sinners  and  of  poets," 
Lord  Byron  I  —  a  mistake  as  absurd  as  the  one  she  made 
in  believing  that  "  The  Ogilvies  "  bore  internal  evidence  of 
being  written  by  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning.  The  author- 
ess was  a  lady  whose  gifts  were  of  quite  another  kind,  — 
namely,  Miss  Mulock. 

Miss  Mitford  herself  wrote  carefully,  as  long  as  she  could 
afford  the  time  to  do  so.  She  says,  indeed,  that  **  to  the 
very  last "  she  used  "  ofien  to  write  a  story  over  four  or  five 
times,"  and  she  believed  that  her ''  littie  reputation,"  as  she 
called  it,  *'waa  owing  to  that  painstaking."  It  is  more  cer- 
tain that  the  duration  of  her  reputation  will  be  connected 
with  those  works  which  she  wrote  with  <*  painstaking." 
Sometimes,  that  rewriting  was  forced  upon  her.  We  wno 
see  such  easy,  flippant  nonsense  as  is  now  allowed  to  pass, 
and  is  often  vehemently  applauded  on  the  stage,  may  well 
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be  surprised  at  learning'  that  to  please  various  managers, 
she  wrote  seven  new  fifth  acts  to  her  "  Foscari."  When 
she  was  writing  the  last  of  the  seven,  to  please  Charles 
Eemble  (she  had  written  three  to  satisfy  Macrcady),  she 
said  to  a  friend,  '*  Only  think  of  the  difficulty  of  writing 
another  catastrophe  with  so  many  foregone  conclusions 
flitting  before  my  brains  1 "  With  regard  to  her  writing 
her  stories  over  four  or  five  times,  the*  statement  is  much 
modified  by  another  passage,  in  which  she  says, "  You  must 
not  be  so  flattering  about  my  stupid  books,  —  all  of  them 
written  with  more  naste  than  good  speed,  very  incorrect, 
very  fine,  very  young." 

She  had  strange  fancies.  She,  for  instance,  preferred 
the  heroines  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  to  those  of  Shak- 
speare ;  but  then  she  also  believed  Mr.  Cathcart,  and  other 
respectable  actors,  to  be  as  great  as  Kemblc  or  as  Kean  I  She 
was  ri^ht  in  saying  that  few  women  read  so  much  as  she 
did.  Her  appetite  for  books  was  insatiable,  —  her  digestion 
of  them  not  always  satisfactory.  With  this  passion  for 
reading,  she  was  an  active  sort  of  Lady  Bountiful  in  her 
neighborhood :  and  if  she  was  an  unwearied  correspondent, 
she  always  had  a  stock  of  sympathy  on  hand  for  all  who 
needed  it.     Almost  comic  was  her  commiseration  of  the 

garish  school  children  who  went  to  church  four  times  a  day 
uring  Lent,  and  she  thoroughly  agreed  with  their  mistress, 
who  said,  "  It  does  'em  no  good.''  And  she  went  back  to 
her  work  from  these  anomalies,  and  now  and  then  sighed  as 
she  took  up  her  pen,  and  the  conviction  came  on  her  that 
"the  very  cleverest  people  are  those  who  have  written 
little  or  nothing,  —  among  women  especially."  How  she 
herself,  in  her  simplicity,  and  little  vanity,  and  sublime  un- 
consciousness, loosed  when  she  ventured  to  a  "  party,"  Mrs. 
Acton  Tindal  thus  relates,  in  one  of  the  most  amusing 
pages  of  these  amusing  volumes :  — 

"  She  was  curiously,  almost  unfortunately,  i^orant  about  all 
matters  of  dress,  and  in  general  perfectlv  indinurent  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  yet  now  and  then  an  occasion  would  arise  when  she  believed 
that  her  engagements  required  some  head-dress  more  elaborate 
than  the  simple  motherly  cap,  trimmed  with  gray  or  white  rib- 
bons, in  which  her  friends  knew  her  best.  When  this  sense  of 
social  duty  oppressed  her,  she  found  it  very  difficult  to  arrive  at 
any  successful  arrangement  Something  would  go  wrong  with 
the  unnatural  finery,  and  on  one  special  occasion  dear  Miss  Mit- 
ford  forgot  to  remove  the  shop-ticket  from  the  border  or  bow, 
where  it  dangled  throughout  the  evening  in  a  very  conspicuous 
manner.  To  her  unfortunate  ignorance  on  such  matters  we  owe 
the  destruction  of  an  excellent  likeness  of  herself,  taken  by  Mr. 
Lucas,  and  frequently  alluded  to  in  her  published  letters.  He 
was  then  very  youns  as  an  artist,  and  when  summoned  to  Three , 
Mile  Cross,  he  felt  that  his  experience  as  a  portrait  painter  hard- 
ly warranted  him  in  insisting  on  an  alteration  in  tne  elaborate 
attire  which  his  sitter  had  selected  for  the  occasion,  and  with 
which  she  was  evidently  naively  pleased.  Her  kind  friend  Lady 
Madalina  Palmer  had  been  consulted,  —  they  had  laid  their  heads 
together  on  the  subject  of  costume,  —  and  instead  of  wearing 
the  simple  cap,  and  the  soft  lace  cape  folded  over  the  dark  dress 
she  usually  wore,  Miss  Mitford  was  induced  to  accept  the  loan  of 
a  lar^^e  black  velvet  hat,  surmounted  by  a  plume  of  white  ostrich 
feathers,  and  a  gorgeous  cloak  of  gentianclla  blue,  lined  with 
white  satin.  Thus  invested,  our  dear  old  friend  sat  to  the  secret- 
ly demurring  artist  for  what  proved  to  be,  so  far  as  the  head  and 
face  were  concerned,  an  excellent  likeness,  though  the  plumes 
and  mantle  of  the  Duke's  daughter  spoiled  the  picture,  so 
strangely  were  they  out  of  keeping  and  unbecoming  on  the  head 
and  shoulders  of  the  careworn  literary  gentlewoman.  The  artist 
frottc'd  over  the  bad  taste  of  these  sumptuous  and  unnatural 
accessories,  at  last  cancelled  the  picture  m  a  fit  of  desperation, 
and  went  down  to  Three  Mile  Cross  to  pacify  Miss  Mitford  by 
painting  and  presenting  to  her  a  portrait  of  her  father." 

Considering  the  almost  boundless  limits  of  her  correspond- 
ence, and  the  number  of  persons  who  paid  her  at  least 
passing  visits,  the  anecdotal  illustrations  of  the  volumes  are 
very  few.  She  gives  as  unpublished  a  trait  of  French 
imperial  life.  Let  us  say,  by  the  way,  that  her  politics 
were  of  a  very  elastic  nature.  She  admired  John  Cam 
Hobhouse  for  nis  democracy,  and  she  adored  Louis  Napo- 
leon for  his  despotism.  It  seems  that  during  a  carriage- 
drive  the  Empress  had  shown  too  much  abandon  in  her 


g-eetings  of  the  people.  After  re-entering  the  palace,  the 
mperor  "  threw  his  arm  round  her  waist  and  led  her  to  a 
looking-glass.  *  //  reJieckU*  said  he,  *  which  is  more  than 
you  do.'  *  //  est  poltj*  said  she,  *  which  is  more  than  yoo 
are  I '"  Of  the  few  pictures  of  Engliph  interiors,  the  fol- 
lowing is  peiiiaps  the  most  interesting,  all  the  individnab 


having  made  their  mark :  — 


(( 


I  do  wish  you  had  seen  Mr  J- 


By  the  way,  I  picked 


up  a  great  many  stories  from  him.  He  lives  at  Marlow,  aod  ii 
exceedingly  intimate  with  Peacock  and  Shelley,  and  acquainted 
with  all  the  new  school.  He  says  the  system  of  plunder  c«f- 
cised  upon  poor  Mr.  Shelley  exceeds  all  belief.  Lei;^h  Hunt  nest 
to  Marlow  once  for  money,  and  finding  Mr.  S.  witnont  fiunilj, 
took  otf  a  load  of  the  good  man's  furniture  —  chairs  and  taWei 
and  bedsteads!  Is  it  not  incredible?  And  Mr.  Godwin, hii 
papa-in-law,  was  much  worse ;  he  used  to  threaten  to  stab  him- 
self if  his  dutiful  son-in-law  would  not  accept  his  bills.  Only 
fancy  him  down  on  his  knees  flourishing  a  drawn  dagger  asd 
talking  tragedy  I  It  is  really  better  than  *  Tom  Thumb.'  Bat 
it  was  no  joke  to  poor  Mr.  ohell«<y.  He  used  to  send  for  Mr. 
Peacock  to  protect  him,  and  is  fairly  gone  abroad  to  get  rid  of 
this  fine  grand  sort  of  sentimental  persecution.  Well,  great 
authors  are  great  people,  but  I  believe  they  are  best  seen  at  a 
distance." 

The  whole  story  of  Miss  Mitford's  life  will  not  be  com- 
plete till  much  of  her  remaining  correspondence  is  published. 
We  suspect,  remembering  the  writer's  supply  of  incense  to 
the  person  addressed,  and  her  occasionally  sharp  commenti 
on  persons  referred  to,  that  if  we  could  get  Miss  Mitford'i 
letters  to  the  latter,  —  to  Mrs.  Opie,  for  iostance,  — we 
should  find  that  condition  of  thino-s  which  made  Mr.  Geo^ 
frey  Crayon  remark  of  the  two  families  in  Little  Britain 
who  were  hostile  to  each  other,  but  friendly  to  him,  that  if 
they  ever  compared  notes  of  what  he  had  said  of  them,  he 
would  be  ruined  forever.  Meanwhile,  in  these  volumes, 
for  the  errata  in  which  there  might  be  ofiered  a  sad  excuse, 
we  find  Miss  Mitford,  from  first  to  last,  a  truly  good  Eng- 
lish woman ;  hopeful  in  youth,  resignedly  content  in  age ;  a 
noble  worker  ever ;  and  with  that  brave  philosophy  which 
enables  a  few  when  young  to  bear  well  the  sharp  anguish 
which  comes  with  disappointment,  and  when  years  gather 
round  them,  to  meet  it  with  a  faint  smile  —  the  homage 
paid  to  another  illusion  departed. 


ON  SOME  CLUBS,  AND  THEIR  ENDS. 

Of  all  historical  parallels,  there  are  few  more  curioni 
than  the  one  between  the  first  club  ever  established  and 
any  similar  association  of  modem  times.  We  must  go  as  ftr 
back  as  the  reign  of  Philip  of  Macedon  (b.c.  320)  for  tiiai 
original  club.  It  consisted  of  Greek  gentlemen,  who,  from 
their  number,  called  themselves  "  The  Sixty."  Theyiaet 
once  a  week,  not  at  a  tavern,  but  in  a  temple  —  that  of 
Hercules,  at  Athens.  Their  secretary  was  a  sprieht^ 
young  Achaian,  named  Callimedes  —  so  sprightly,  indeed, 
that  the  jolly  Sixty  nick-named  him  the  Grasshopper. 
They  must  have  had  the  highest  opinion  of  their  own  wit, 
for  every  good  thing  that  was  uttered  was  entered  in  a 
book,  and  any  member  who  had  a  repartee  on  the  tip  of 
his  tongue  was  obliged  to  keep  it  there  till  what  had  pro- 
voked it  had  been  written  down.  This  book  of  wit,  wis- 
dom, and  joking,  was  in  such  repute,  that  it  was  lent  oat  to 
princes  and  other  potentialities,  on  depositing  a  securi^ 
for  its  return.  Thus  Athens  furnished  not  only  the  fiwt 
club,  but  the  first  idea  of  a  circulating  library. 

One  of  the  most  singular  features  of  some  of  the  social 
gatherings  of  Roman  gentlemen,  consists  in  the  fact,  that  if 
a  member  did  not  consider  himself  "  clubbable,"  or  was  not 
considered  so  by  his  colleagues,  he  might  bring  with  him 
some  one  who  was.  If  he  possessed  an  extremely  witt/ 
slave,  and  chose  to  bring  him  to  the  meeting,  in  such  case 
Libanus  was  as  welcome  as  Demenaetus.  There  are  clubs 
of  the  present  day  where  dulness  so  prevails  among  the 
associates,  where  Sir  Rayleigh  D'Istressin  is  such  a  non- 
entity, and  ^.  Hugh  Doane  Nohoo  is  so  overflowing  with 
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nonsense,  that  it  is  a  pity  they  cannot  be  represented  by 
capable  substitutes.     The  latter  might  be  found  amon^  the 

Sublic-office  clerks.  How  well  many  of  these  pers(9nshave 
iscovered  what  they  are  specially  fitted  for  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  little  companies  that  club  together  and  exhibit  them- 
selves with  alacrity  as  Nigger  Serenaders  1 

In  England  here,  although  the  name  of  Club  for  a  society 
was  not  known  till  the  seventeenth  century,  the  thing  itself 
was  in  active  practice  three  hundred  years  before.  The 
first  English  club  of  which  we  know  any  thing  has  a  French 
name,  —  La  Cour  de  Bonne  Compagnie,  It  was  founded 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  we  may  take  it  that 
bonne  compagnie  was  understood  to  signify,  in  English, 
good  fellows.  They  met,  like  "  The  Sixty  "  in  Athens,  once 
a  week.  The  club  was  what  would  now  be  called  a  dining- 
club;  that  is,  meeting  periodically  in  order  to  dine  to- 
gether, and  to  enjoy  the  '^  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of 
soul"  which  come  of  good  cheer,  safe  digestion,  happy 
humor,  and  undying  wit. 

We  may  be  very  sure  that  at  the  meetings  which  took 
place  at  "The  Mermaid,"  and  at  those  where  Ben  Jon- 
son's  sons  sat  around  him  in  "  The  Apollo,"  the  English 
lan^age  ripened  into  mellowness,  beauty,  and  strength. 
Shacspearc,  Raleigh,  and  the  men  whose  sympathies  were 
attuned  to  those  of  the  soldier  and  the  poet,  must  have 
done  especially  good  work  to  that  end  during  their  joyous 
discussions  at  "The  Mermaid."  Politics  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  touched  upon.  The  first  club  founded  in  Lon- 
don, with  a  political  purpose  among  its  other  objects,  was 
the  Rota  Club.  More  than  two  centuries  have  elapsed 
since  the  Rota  saw  its  table  and  coffee-cups  surrounded  by 
such  men  as  Milton,  Cyriac  Skinner  (to  whom  Milton 
addressed  the  sonnet  which  urges  play  as  well  as  work). 
Marvel,  BLarrington,  Nevill,  and  very  many  others.  Hiey 
advocated  a  gomg-out  of  Members  of  Parliament  by  rota- 
tion, and  used  a  ballot-box  for  the  settlement  of  club  ques- 
tions; that  is  to  say,  they  afiirmed  or  negatived  by  that 
means  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  lecturer  for  the 
evening.  They  also  supported  the  ballot,  as  the  simplest 
and  truest  method  of  voting,  generally.  To  this  end  we  are 
only  on  the  point  of  now  coming,  partially. 

There  were  some  clubs  that,  meeting  only  for  recreation, 
fell  into  a  fixed  purpose  by  accident.  Small  clubs  they 
were,  but  they  were  tne  beginnings  of  great  consequences. 
From  the  meeting  together  of  a  few  "city  gentlemen," 
members  of  the  Wednesday  Club,  in  the  reign  of  William 
the  Third,  arose  certain  discussions  on  financial  matters 
which  led  to  the  "  Conferences  "  of  1695,  in  which  William 
Paterson  took  a  leading  part.  From  this  club,  its  discus- 
sions and  conferences,  sprang  a  gigantic  result,  —  "  The 
Old  Lady  in  Threadneeale  Street;"  in  other  words,  the 
Bank  of  England. 

A  dozen  years  later,  the  first  germs  of  the  Rmral  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  now  enthroned  in  Somerset  House,  were 
planted  in  the  modest  room  of  "  The  Bear  Tavern,"  in  the 
otrand.  Three  individuals,  to  whom  the  past  was  dearer 
than  the  present  or  the  future,  there  met  to  talk  over  the  con- 
dition of  the  ancient  monuments  of  the  kingdom,  while  they 
smoked  their  pipes  and  sipped  their  ale.  One  of  them  was 
Humphrey  Wanley,  the  well-known  archsBologist,  and 
librarian  to  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford.  They  agreed  to  add 
to  their  numbers,  meet  every  Friday  night,  and  confine 
themselves  to  the  consideration  of  matters  and  monuments 
which  illustrated  English  history  not  later  than  the  reign 
of  James  the  First.  The  weekly  business  was  to  begin  at 
six,  and  every  absentee  was  to  be  fined  sixpence.  The 
club  or  society  mip'ated  firom  the  parlor  of  one  public-house 
to  another  beiore  it  found  royal  patronage,  and  a  home  in 
the  palace  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  one  built  by  the 
Protector  Somerset.  After  a  brief  sojourn  of  a  month  at 
"  The  Bear,"  they  went,  in  1 708,  to  the  "  Young  Devil " 
tavern  close  by,  and  there  they  seem  to  have  been  housed 
for  above  a  quarter  of  a  century.  In  1839  the>'  moved  to 
more  commodious  apartments  in  "  The  Mitre,"  Fleet  Street, 
jnd  they  talked  no  more  of  sixpences.  They  numbered  a 
hundred  members.  Each  of  them  paid  a  guinea  entrance- 
fee,  and  twelve  shillings  annual  subscription.    In  1 770  they 


commenced  the  Archceohgia;  and  in  the  following  year 
George  the  Third  gave  them  the  abiding-place  beneath  the 
roof  of  Somerset  House,  where  they  meet  weekly,  on  Thurs- 
days, during  six  or  seven  months  of  the  year,  and  some- 
times, like  Gratiano,  speak  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing.  At 
other  times  the  meetings  are  full  of  interest,  and  emperors 
themselves  have  been  glad  to  be  enrolled  among  the  Anti- 
auaries,  who  began  their  career  as  a  modest  club  in  a 
strand  tavern  of  no  great  repute. 

A  more  ancient  society  than  the  Antiquaries  has  a  home 
within  Somerset  House.  The  Royal  Society  is  of  much 
older  date,  but  it  began  in  a  little  club  gathering,  in  1645, 
at  Dr.  Goddard's  lodgings  in  Wood  Street,  and  for  some 
time  where  it  could,  in  Cheapside.  After  it  rose  firom  a 
club  to  an  incorporated  society,  it  first  met  in  Gresham 
College ;  but  it  nas  occupied  rooms  in  Somerset  House 
exactly  ninety  years.  Its  first  avowed  object  —  the  estab- 
lishing of  facts  by  successive  experiments  —  was  hi^ly 
ridiculed,  and  that  most  wittily,  by  Butler,  in  "The  Ele- 
phant in  the  Moon."  One  of  uie  members  is  described  as 
one  who  — 

**  had  lately  undertook 


To  prove,  and  publish  in  a  book, 
That  men,  whose  natural  eyes  are  out, 
May,  by  more  pow'rful  art,  be  brought 
To  see  mth  th  empt^  holes  as  plain 
As  if  their  eyes  were  in  again.'^ 

Another  philosopher  is  said  to  be  renowned  — 


"  for  his  excellence 


In  heightening  words  and  shad'wing  sense." 

A  third  experimentalist  and  chatterer  is  transported  with 
the  "  twang  of  his  own  trills."  Collectiyely  they  are  men 
who  are  satisfied,  — 


"  As  men  are  wont,  o'  th'  bias'd  side." 

The  society  set  up  a  telescope  to  make  discoyeries  in  the 
moon.  They  detect  armies  fighting,  and  an  elephant  mov- 
ing among  them.  Delighted  with  what  they  had  discov- 
ered, they  drew  up  a  narrative,  to  be  published  in  the 
TransacttoM.  By  the  time  this  had  been  done,  idle 
explorers  haye  made  out  that  the  armies  are  gnats  and 
flies  on  the  lens,  and  that  the  elephant  is  a  mouse  that  had 
got  imprisoned  in  the  tube.  The  philosophers  are  discon- 
certed, and  the  satirical  poet  rides  over  them  rough-shod, 
with  a  moral  which  is  intended  to  make  them  as  comforta- 
ble as  a  toad  under  a  harrow.  Butler  flew  at  them  again, 
in  prose,  in  "  An  Occasional  Reflection  upon  Dr.  Charlton's 
feeling  a  Dog's  Pulse  at  Gresham  College."  This  is 
exquisite  fooling.  The  paper  is  supposed  to  be  written  by 
Robert  Boyle,  Esq.,  and  never  was  imitation  so  hard  to  be 
distinguished  from  an  original.  It  is  far  superior  in  this 
respect  to  the  prose  imitations  in  "  Reiectea  Addresses," 
of  the  styles  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  of  Cobbett.  We  will  not 
conclude  this  reference  to  the  Wood-street  Club,  which 
has  CTown  to  such  dignity  and  useftilness  as  the  present 
Royal  Society,  without  recording  that,  a  little  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago,  a  Latin  paper,  on  "  Volcanoes,"  was 
read  before  it  by  a  German,  one  Kaspe.  Whether  it  faith- 
fully narrated  Raspe's  experiences,  who  can  tell?  —  for 
Raspe  subsequently  wrote  that  amusingly  serious  lie  called 
"  Baron  Munchausen." 

In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  a  body  of  ladies 
constituted  themselves  as  "  The  Shakspeare  Club."  They 
met  in  rooms  in  Covent  Garden,  and  their  object  was  to 
raise  funds  to  supply  the  managers  of  the  two  theatres,  to 
enable  them  to  act  with  appropriate  splendor  the  plays  of 
the  national  poet  strictly  according  to  his  text :  m  other 
words,  the  end  was  to  annihilate  the  adapters  of  the  bard. 
How  even  the  ladies  themselves  were  divided  in  opinion 
and  into  clubs,  is  seen  in  the  closing  words  to  Fielding's 
"Historical  Register  for  1736."  The  piece  closes  with  a 
deprecatory  appeal  to  the  fair  sex  present,  to  whom  an 
actor  says :  "  And  you,  ladies,  whether  you  be  Shakspeare's 
ladies,  or  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  ladies,  I  hope  you  will 
make  allowance  for  a  rehearsal." 
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There  was  another  club  in  the  last  century  whose  pur- 
pose was  one  which  deserves  for  it  everlasting  respect  and 
admiration.  The  excellent  object  it  had  in  view  was  the 
suppression  of  wearisome  preachers,  or  the  putting-down  of 
silly  and  interminable  sermons.  Whether  the  means  taken 
to  arrive  at  the  ends  aimed  at  could  be  equally  respected 
and  admired,  is  a  matter  on  which  a  certain  difference  of 
opinion  may  be  justly  allowed.  It  was  the  fashion  of  the 
time  for  ladies  to  carry  fans,  and  for  gentlemen  to  be  insep- 
arable from  their  canes.  These  weapons  were  turned  to 
church  uses  by  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  were  members 
of  "  The  Rattling  Club."  They  were  vagrant  Christians, 
who  attended  such  churches  as  possess^  congregations 
who  sat  in  need  of  relief  from  a  great  oppression  —  that  of 
being  bored  by  a  preacher  who  (as  Voltaire  says  of  them 
all)  stood  five  feet  above  contradiction.  The  Rattlers  were 
perfectly  unobtrusive  during  service,  and  indeed  they  were 
perfectly  decorous  durin?  sermon,  unless  they  were  pro- 
voked bv  absurdity  or  temousness.  As  soon  as  any  provo- 
cation of  that  sort  was  felt,  a  Lady-Rattler  began  to  agitate 
her  fan,  or  a  Gentleman-Rattler  tapped  his  cane  against 
the  floor  or  the  panelling  of  his  pew.  The  signal  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  other  members,  and  the  interruption  was  con- 
tinued, gradually  increasing  till  there  was  such  a  fluttering 
of  fans  and  a  rattling  of  canes  as  to  produce  conviction  on 
the  mind  of  the  preacher  that  the  sooner  he  pronounced  the 
word  *'  finally  "  the  sooner  there  would  be  peace  in  the 
church.  It  would  not  be  very  unreasonable  to  call  such 
conduct  unseemly  —  even  vulgar.  The  Rattling  Club, 
however,  had  very  august  precedent  for  their  proceedings. 
In  as  far  as  the  eccentric  young  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden 
set  the  example,  she  may  be  fairly  looked  upon  as  the 
founder  of  the  Rattlers,  in  her  own  royal  chapel,  as  well 
as  in  any  ordinary  church  where  she  happened  to  be  pres- 
ent before  she  passed  over  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  Christina 
used  to  give  decent  attention  to  the  sermon  till  she  thought 
she  had  taken  as  much  as  would  do  her  good.  At  that  point 
she  would  slightlv  rap  with  her  fan  on  me  top  of  the  oack 
of  the  chair  which  always  stood  before  her  own  in  the  Chapel 
Royal,  or  on  any  hard  substance  which  happened  to  be  near 
her,  when  she  was  being  sermon-vexed  in  other  places.  If 
the  preacher  neglected  to  attend  to  this  signal,  her  Majesty 
declared  open  warfare  against  him,  and  rattled  away  with 
her  fan  with  increasing  intensity  till  she  had  silenced  the 
pulpit,  or  (if  the  preadier  continued  to  pour  forth  his  vol- 
leys) till  she  raised  the  siege  and  retreated  in  vexation. 
Let  us  mention  here,  by  the  way,  that  in  the  early  intoler- 
ant age  of  the  Reformation  which  followed  the  intolerable 
era  of  Popery  in  England,  people  were  compelled  (under 
serious  penalties)  to  go  to  cnurch,  whether  they  were 
Reformers  or  Romanists.  Many  of  the  latter  attended  the 
Protestant  service  rather  than  pay  the  fine,  and  yet  pre- 
served their  consistency ;  and  you  may  fancy  the  mirth  in 
some  old  country-house,  where  the  solemn  knight  and  his 
lady,  and  the  laughing  daughters  with  their  haughty  broth- 
ers, as  soon  as  they  heard  uie  church-bells  ring,  proceeded 
to  stuff*  wool  into  their  ears,  and  then  went  to  sermon  with 
a  joyous  conviction  of  being  unable  to  hear  a  word  of  it. 

Let  us  now  fancy  ourselves  standing  in  Great  Queen 
Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  in  the  year  1711.  We  are  in 
front  of  the  Land  Bank,  which  had  lately  come  tb  grief,  and 
the  street  was  not  of  the  high  estate  it  had  been  when  lords 
smoked  their  pipes  at  its  windows,  and  could  smell  the  hay- 
cocks that  were  in  St.  Pancras  Fields.  Let  us  describe 
what  took  place.  There  was  a  going  in  and  out,  and  a 
standing  on  the  steps,  and  a  gathering  of  increased  num- 
bers, and  an  universal  cheerfiil  gossiping,  save  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Ferrers,  who  was  dumb.  Passengers  stopped  to  look 
at  these  men,  and  were  not  slow  to  recognize  the  most  emi- 
nent among  the  well-nigh  five  dozen  standing  or  moving 
about  the  door,  or  going  in  and  out  People  from  Drury 
Lane  knew  their  neighbor  Mr.  Yertue,  wno  was  talking 
apart  to  a  little  knot  of  listeners  —  engravers  like  himself. 
There  was  Michael  Dahl,  talking  a  good  deal  about  his 
Swedish  patroness,  Queen  Christina,  and  still  more  about 
his  claims  to  be  director  of  an  Academy  of  Painting.  At 
hese  claims  his  hearers  may  be  taken  to  have  smiled,  espe- 


cially if  their  eye  happened  to  fall  on  a  well-dressed,  coin^ 
teous  gentleman,  who  passed  into  the  house  bowing  to  aD 
who  greeted  him.  There  was  not  a  child  in  Queen  Street 
who  could  not  recognize  in  him  the  great  Sir  Godfrej 
Kneller.  Sir  Godfrey  was  probably  greeted  most  warmly 
by  Laguerre,  who  had  glorified  the  knight's  house  at  Whit- 
ton  with  more  simple  taste  than  usually  distinmehed 
Laguerre.  Thornhill  stood  near  the  latter,  and  locMLed  od 
him  with  no  more  perceptible  air  of  triumph  than  a  modest 
artist  could  help,  who  had  been  substituted  for  the  other  in 
the  task  of  painting  the  life  of  St.  Paul  within  the  dome  of 
the  metropolitan  church.  Richardson  too  was  there,  and 
his  colleagues  respected  him  as  anartist  who,  if  Kneller  and 
Dahl  were  but  away,  would  be  at  the  head  of  portraitore  b 
England.  A  laughing  group  stood  round  Richardson ;  lie 
was  narrating  to  them  his  own  great  story,  which  has  beoi 
so  oflen  retold  with  other  heroes  of  the  tale :  "  The  gentk- 
man  was  singularly  annoyed  that  his  friend  should  deckoreiki 
his  Rubens  was  only  a  copy.  He  said  to  me :  ^  I  tall  had 
any  man*s  brains  out  who  wiU  call  it  a  copy  !  My  dear  Mr. 
Richardson,  come  down  to  my  house,  and  give  me  your  candU 
opinion  I  * "  We  may  fancy  that  merry  and  wiseRichardiOB 
tripping  up  the  steps  laughingly,  stopping,  perhaps,  in  the 
hall  to  talk  with  two  gentlemen,  brothers,  one  of  whom 
exhibits  to  him,  and  to  smiling  Baptist  Monnoyer,  some 
paintings  on  fans  which  excite  his  generous  unreserved 
admiration.  It  is  Mr.  Godfirev,  behind  whose  marveUonslj- 
decorated  fans  —  on  which  figured  landscapes  created  to 
make  love  in  —  the  beauties  of  the  time  of  Anne  and  the 
first  two  Georges  used  to  feign  to  blush  and  hide  confuaos 
which  they  did  not  feel. 

When  wese  and  others  were  assembled  in  the  old  banL 
they  numbered  sixty-two.  Every  man  came  with  hb 
guinea  ready  for  the  treasurer,  it  was  to  be  the  annoal 
subscription.  Each  member  had  also  with  him  a  list  of 
twelve  names,  whom  he  voted  for  as  directors  for  one  year. 
Michael  Dahl  insinuated  his  right  to  be  governor,  but,  sav- 
ing Dahl's  vote,  Kneller  was  unanimously  elected:  and 
with  his  quietly  moving  into  the  chair  of  that  club,  was  the 
first  Academy  of  Painting  established  in  England. 

The  jealousy  of  Dahl,  and  a  few  individual  affectations, 
marred  some  of  the  good  that  the  Academy  might  haie 
accomplished.  In  the  second  year,  the  Swedish  favorite  of 
Queen  Anne  and  her  husband,  Prince  George  of  Denmark, 
withdrew,  because  Kneller  was  still  prefeired  to  him  a» 
governor  or  president.  The  Academy  Club  elected  net 
members,  with  or  without  their  consent.  At  that  time 
there  was  a  French  painter  in  London  named  Berchet  He 
had  painted  panels  and  ceilings  in  England  from  the  time 
of  the  latter  years  of  Charles  the  Second ;  and  when  De  la 
Fosse  was  over  here,  he  must  have  been  proud,  if  he  wa? 
not  jealous,  of  his  pupil.  If  there  be  an  old  painted  panel 
yet  in  the  house  that  was  the  Duke  of  Shomberg's,  in  Pall 
Mall,  it  is  possibly  a  portion  of  the  decoration  of  the  hooee, 
and  is,  in  such  case,  Berchet's  work.  The  belles  and  gal> 
lants  of  the  day  flocked  to  Ranelagh,  to  gaze  at  the  snm- 
mer-house  so  daintily  tricked  out  by  Berchet's  delicate 
pencil.  Now,  he  was  painting  small  mythological  pieces  in 
oils ;  and  the  "  Academicians,"  deeming  Kim  worthy  of 
being  a  member,  elected  him.  Berchet  (by  letter)  "ex- 
cused himself,  being  not  well,  and  tysicky,  and  comd  not 
bear  the  smoke  of  the  lamp."  His  infirmity  did  not  leare 
him,  neither  did  his  industry.  He  had  just  put  his  name 
at  the  foot  of  "  A  Bacchanalian,"  his  last  work,  when  the 
pencil  dropped  forever  from  his  hand,  and  Berchet's  occo- 
pation  was  gone. 

We  pass  finom  art  to  fashionable  eccentricity.  When 
squires  were  squires  in  England,  and  came  up  to  London  to 
see  a  little  life,  a  club  was  founded  for  them  in  St  James's 
Street,  which  was  (and  is)  called  Boodle's,  but  which  vai 
long  familiarly  known  as  "The  Topboot  and  Wowted 
Stocking  Club."  To  rival  Boodle's  dinners,  or  Ahnack'a, 
was  not  a  difficult  matter,  since  thev  seem  to  have  consisted 
of  uncouth  legs  of  mutton,  roasted  geese,  and  buttered  ^ 

Ele-pies.     Something  better  than  mere  squirearchy  naost 
ave  been  among  the  members,  for  Gibbon  was  one,  and  a 
hundred  years  ago  the  great  historian  wrote  his  letters 
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there.  It  was  the  poor  cookery  of  Boodle's  that  probably 
gave  rise  to  the  "  S^avoir  Vivre  Club,"  the  palates  of 
whose  members  could  not  bear,  nor  their  stomachs  digest, 
the  mutton,  geese,  and  apple-pies  of  the  club,  which  still 
exists.  The  "  S<;avoir  Vivre  "  showed  that  they  knew  how 
to  liTe,  by  composing  or  importing  new  dishes,  and  they 
showed  that  they  knew  how  to  dress,  by  creating  the  most 
eccentric  of  costumes.  Among  their  imported  dishes 
was  macaroni.  It  became  such  a  favorite  dish  at  the 
club,  and  was  so  inyariably  brought  to  table,  that 
the  clubbists  themselves  became  celebrated  as  **  Macaro- 
nies." In  dress  they  wore  a  toy  cocked  hat,  gold-laced, 
buttoned  and  tasselled  over  hair  fashioned  into  a  foretop 
above  the  head,  side-curls,  and  a  clubbed  tail.  Tight  striped 
silk  breeches,  and  an  equally  tight  coat  and  waistcoat  kept 
them  together.  Their  tasselled  canes  were  as  long  as  those 
still  carried  by  state  footmen  when  they  ride  behind  a  car- 
riage goins  to  court  on  a  drawing-room  day.  Like  Tiddy 
Boo,  uey  had  a  watch  in  each  fob,  with  cable-chains,  and 
a  pound  of  seals  at  the  end  of  them.  Their  white  neck- 
cloths displayed  a  front  bow  as  large  as  a  cauliflower ;  and 
they  daintily  walked  about  in  white  silk  stockings  and  dia- 
mond buckled  shoes,  in  all  weathers.  In  any  sense,  for  a 
Macaronic  to  wear  a  great-coat  was  to  confess  his  unwor- 
thiness  of  being  a  member  of  the  august  brotherhood.  As 
equestrians,  they  figured  in  the  park  on  little  ponies,  and 
looked  as  if  they  lacked  strength  to  get  on  any  thing  higher. 
The  female  Macaronies  carried  heads  top-heavy  with  hair 
of  their  own  and  other  people's  —  hat,  feathers,  and  a  world 
of  knickknackery.  Their  dress  clung  almost  as  closely  to 
their  body  as  the  gentlemen's  to  theirs.  But  they  dragged 
after  them  a  long,  long  gold-embroidered  train,  the  very 
thought  of  which  reminds  us  of  the  poet's  line :  — 

"  HiBC  nunc  anratft  cydade  verret  hamam.' 

Tbe  Macaronies  and  the  Macaroniesses,  as  they  were 
called,  turned  days,  nights,  hours,  and  seasons,  topsy-turvy ; 
and  the  former,  to  show  that  they  were  men,  ran  foot-races 
on  Sundays  in  Kensington  Gardens,  very  lightly  clad,  and 
putting  in  peril  their  little  lives,  by  exhaustion  of  the  little 
breath  they  carried  in  their  little  bodies.  Having  estab- 
lished nuicaroni  as  a  dish  to  be  thenceforward  known  in 
every  household  of  taste,  they  died  out,  and  men  knew  them 
no  more. 

The  eccentrics  entered  into  the  present  century.  '*  The 
Keep-the-Line  Club  "  was  one  of  the  brilliant,  fashionable, 
and  short-lived  clubs  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  cen- 
tmy.  Its  members  consisted  of  wits,  artists,  actors,  authors, 
gentlemen,  and  ]>eers.  It  had  two  purposes, —  enjoyment 
and  preservation  of  temper,  by  putting  it  to  the  hardest 
trials.  One  of  the  rules  was,  that  whenever  a  member  was 
insulted  by  another,  however  grossly,  the  insulted  person 
should  rise  and  offer  his  best  thanks  to  the  offender.  A 
witty  fellow  might  here  find  good  opportunity  for  his  wit,  if 
he  only  knew  how  to  avail  himself  of  opportunity.  Anoth- 
er rule  imposed  a  fine  of  a  dozen  of  claret  to  the  club,  on 
the  member  who  published  any  literary  composition  of  his 
own.  Samuel  Rogers,  Topham,  Miles  Peter  Andrews, 
Merry^  Morton,  Reynolds,  Fitzgerald,  Horace  Smith,  Boa- 
den,  Kenney,  and  others,  paid  the  fine  willingly  whenever  it 
was  fairly  due.  The  penalty  was  once  demanded  of  Wil- 
son (the  surgeon),  and  of  (^ohn  Tufton.  The  first  had  is- 
sued an  advertisement  announcing  a  course  of  lectures; 
Tufion  had  addressed  an  electioneering  handbill  to  his  con- 
stituents. Both  publications  were  pronounced  to  be  liter- 
ary. The  authors  had  not  only  to  pay  the  penalty  in 
claret,  but  to  profess  their  unfeigned  delight  at  its  being 
imposed  on  them. 

While  the  Keep-the-Line  loved  fun,  others  loved  athletics. 
"  The  Mary-le-bone  Cricket  Club  "  of  the  olden  days  did  not 
at  all  resemble  what  it  afterwards  became  when  known  as 
Lord's.  In  its  early  age,  there  was  as  much  difficulty  in 
passing  a  ballot  successfully,  as  in  the  most  exclusive  clubs 
of  the  present  day.  The  members  included  players  from 
every  degree  in  uie  peerage,  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  gentlemen  of  large  landed  property.     The 


costume  of  the  club  was  sky^lue  !  and  their  chief  object  — 
even  before  cricketinor  —  was  the  performance  of  practical 
jokes.  One  of  the  latter  was  played  by  the  baccnanalian 
Duke  of  Richmond  on  Fred  Reynolds  tne  dramatist.  The 
Duke  put  Reynolds  on  horseback,  and  rode  with  him  to  a 
match  on  Moulsey  Hurst.  The  steed  ridden  by  Reynolds 
was  from  Astley's,  and  the  duke  led  the  way  by  where  a 
body  of  soldiers  was  exercising  with  gun,  drum,  and  trump- 
et. The  circus  war-horse  immediately  became  dramatic, 
going  through  a  course  of  unparalleled  performances,  which 
he  concluded  by  flinging  his  sky-blue  rider.  But  there 
were,  besides  the  practical  jokers,  serious  and  accomplished 
cricketers.  For  bowling,  David  Harris ;  for  batting,  Tom 
Walker ;  and  for  wicket-keeping,  sharp-eyed  Hammond  had 
no  equal  except  in  Lord  Frederick  Beauclerc,  who  excelled 
each  in  his  speciality,  and  could  beat  everybody  at  all 
three. 

In  those  days,  the  Maiy-le-bone  Club  had  no  particular 
ground.  From  May  to  September  they  moved  from  place 
to  place,  encamping  here  and  bivouacking  there  by  day, 
and  taking  their  ease  in  their  inn  by  nicrht.  Hospitality 
varied  this  course  very  pleasantly.  Sir  Horace  Mann,  the 
King  of  Cricket,  kept  open  house  for  the  club  at  his  seat, 
near  Maidstone,  or  at  his  marine  residence  at  Margate. 
This  hospitality  did  not  cause  him  to  be  respected  by  the 
practical  jokers.  Some  of  the  jokes  lacked  decency ;  and 
we  do  not  see  much  fun  in  the  emptying  a  man's  box  of  its 
snuff*  and  filling  it  with  hellebore,  to  make  him  sneeze  a 
hundred  times  for  one.  It  was  a  rule  that  no  offence  was 
to  be  taken  at  the  roughest  of  those  jokes,  but  it  was  not 
always  in  the  power  of  a  man  to  seem  delighted  at  them. 
We  quite  sympathize  with  Miles  Peter  Andrews,  who, 
being  asked  why  he  looked  serious  when  everybody  was 
laughing  loudly  at  a  jest  perpetrated  by  the  most  convivial 
of  the  members,  answered,  "My  dear  sir,  I  can  see  no  fun 
in  a  man  who  owes  me  three  guineas  1 " 

The  hospitality  of  Mann  to  the  club  was,  if  possible,  ex- 
ceeded by  that  of  Richard  Lei^h,  whose  welcomes  to  the 
members  at  Wilmington  j^ere  feudal  in  their  sumptuons- 
ness.  His  good  taste  and  liberality  were  manifested  in 
many  ways.  His  musical  gatherings  were  exquisite  treats. 
His  love  for  athletic  sports  was  shown  in  his  zeal  at  getting 
up  cricket-matches.  The  eccentric  Duchess  of  Gordon, 
wno  had  married  two  dukes  and  a  marquis  to  her  three 
daughters,  once  said  aloud  to  Richard  Leigh :  "I  am  the 
firsts  but  you  are  the  second  match-maker  in  England,  Mr. 
Leigh.' 

One  of  the  droller  incidents  of  the  club-matches  was 
long  remembered.  Reynolds,  who  was  but  an  amateur, 
was  one  day  called  upon  to  go  in  for  a  member  who  was 
too  ill  to  play.  He  went  to  the  wicket  with  a  feeling  of 
fright,  as  if  he  stood  in  front  of  a  loaded  pistol  levelled  at 
him,  when  he  saw  that  the  formidable  Harris  was  about  to 
bowl.  In  his  own  words,  he  says :  "  My  terrors  were  so 
much  increased,  by  the  mock  pity  and  sympathy  of  Ham- 
mond, Beldam,  and  others  round  the  wicket,  that  when 
this  mi^ty  bowler  —  the  Jupiter  Tonans  —  hurled  his  bolt 
at  me,  I  shut  my  eyes  in  the  intensity  of  my  panic,  and 
mechanically  gave  a  random  desperate  blow,  which,  to  my 
utter  astonishment,  was  followed  hy  a  loud  cry  all  over  tlie 
ring  of  "  Run  I  run  I "  I  did  run,  and  with  all  my  force ; 
and  getting  three  notches,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  John 
Tufion,  Leigh,  Anguish,  and  other  arch-wags,  advanced, 
and  formally  presented  to  me  twenty-five  sixpences  in  a 
hat,  collected  finom  the  by-standers,  as  Hhe  reward  of 
merits.'  Even  Lord  Winchilsea  and  Sir  Horace  Mann 
contributed  to  this,  and  then  all  playfully  commenced  pro- 
moting a  new  subscription,  which  only  stopped  because  I 
could  not  stop  the  next  ball.  To  my  great  joy,  up  went 
my  stumps  and  out  I  walked  —  certainly  with  some  little 
eclatj  being  the  first  member  of  the  club  who  had  been  con- 
sidered a  regular  player — i.e.,  paid  for  his  services." 

We  have  now  to  say  a  few  words  of  some  other  clubs  and 
their  purposes.  In  the  last  century,  Benjamin  Franklin  was 
in  the  chair  at  a  private  club  which  used  to  meet  weekly 
at  "  The  Prince  or  Wales  "  in  Conduit  Street  A  proposal 
was  made  to  do   something  for  starving   authors.     The 
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members  murmured  over  their  pipes,  stared  at  the  punch- 
bowl, and  thought  authors  were  vulgar  people,  who  were 
not  worth  being^  thought  about.  The  matter,  however,  was 
not  allowed  to  drop.  Year  after  year,  some  kind  soul  or 
another  brought  it  not  upon  the  anvil,  hammered  at  it  till  he 
was  weary,  and  then  passed  the  hammer  to  another,  and 
another,  and  he  to  another,  till  at  last  the  something  was 
beaten  into  shape,  and  shape  into  substance,  till  there  was 
fashioned  that  excellent  and  praiseworthy  institution,  the 
Literary  Fund.  In  its  first  year  only  a  few  shillings  could 
be  spared  for  one  hungry  author,  but  now  it  senas  forth 
welcome  relief  by  hundreds  of  pounds. 

This  Literary  Fund  brings  to  our  mind  a  literary  club 
which  we  must  not  pass  over  —  namely,  "  The  Sy ncretics." 
The  worthy  gentleman  who  invented  the  name  has  never 
been  discovered;  but,  dignified  as  the  title  looked,  it  sorely 
troubled  some  of  the  members,  particularly  those  who  had 
looked  into  a  dictionary  for  the  interpretation,  yet  who,  on 
being  asked  for  the  meaninjr  of  "  Syncretic,"  had  forgotten 
the  dictionary  definition.  The  object  of  this  united  body 
was  the  encouragement  of  the  dramatic  element  among  the 
members.  They  were  to  write  plays,  which  managers  were 
to  put  on  the  stage  for  them;  and  as  each  play  was  acted, 
the  Syncreiics  were  bound,  or  were  supposed  to  be  bound, 
to  support  the  drama  of  their  brothei>member  by  enthusi- 
astic demonstrations  of  applause.  Their  motto  seemed  to 
be :  "  Hors  nous  et  nos  amis  nul  n*aura  de  Vesprit,** 

When  the  amiable  society  had  furnished  nearly  as  many 
new  dramas  as  there  were  members,  the  difiiculty  arose  as 
to  which  play  should  have  the  precedence.  It  was  a  deli- 
cate matter.  Each  writer  saw  peculiar  claims  and  merits 
in  his  own  play,  and  those  members  whose  pieces  were  as 
yet  only  on  the  stocks  thought  that  the  club  should  not  be 
in  too  great  a  hurry,  lest,  by  failing  in  their  first  venture, 
they  should  discourage  the  possible  or  probable  new  Shak- 
speares  who  as  yet  lacked  time  to  bring  about  their  dramatic 
denodments.  At  length  a  decision  was  arrived  at,  and  a 
play  called  "  Martinuzzi "  had  the  good  or  evil  fortune  to 
be  selected  for  representation.  The  public  expectation  had 
been  stimulated  to  a  high  degree,  but  disappointment 
followed.  "  Martinuzzi "  was  a  lugubrious  failure ;  but  an 
ill-natured  world  would  have  it  that  it  was  most  violently 
hissed  by  the  author's  fellow-clubbists,  the  Syncretics. 
What  will  not  a  censorious  world  assert?  The  scandal- 
mongers afiirmed  that  it  was  a  Syncretic  rule  for  each 
member,  except  the  author,  to  hiss  the  play  in  course  of 
representation,  as  each  sibilant  member-hoped,  by  damnino* 
his  brother's  play,  to  obtain  a  better  chance  of  bringing  his 
own  forward  earlier. 

Is  there  any  one  surviving  whose  pantomimic  memories 
can  flash  vividly  back  half  a  generation  ?  If  so,  how  joy- 
ous yet  sad  must  be  his  remembrance  of  another  literary 
club — "The  Fielding"  —  and  the  pantomime  of  "Harle- 
quin Guy  Fawkes,"  acted  by  the  members,  at  Covent  Gar- 
den, in  1855  I  If  the  set  purpose  of  that  society  at  its 
formation  was  to  found  a  school  of  mimes,  the  success  was 
undoubted.  It  was  a  strange  ambition,  thought  Smelfun- 
gus,  for  professional  men  and  clerks  in  public  offices  to 
attempt  to  rival — nay,  excel  —  the  clowns,  harlequins, 
lovers,  and  pantaloons  who  were  imbuecl  with  the  traditions 
of  the  times  of  Grimaldi  and  Bologna,  Barnes  and  Parsloe. 
The  amateurs  were  quite  up  to  the  regular  business.  AVho 
that  was  there  will  forget  the  marvellous  delivery  of  the 
patter  song  which  Albert  Smith  rattled  out  as  "  Catesby  "  ? 
Was  ever  stage-fight  at  the  old  Coburg  (where  Messrs. 
Blanchard  and  Bradley  used  to  slay  and  be  slain  nightly 
with  broad-swords,  that  hacked  and  hewed  to  orchestral 
accompaniments)  equal  to  the  terrific  combat  which  was 
maintained  between  the  awfully  savage  Catesby  and  the 
resolute  assassin  Guy  Fawkes,  who  had  Mr.  Holmes  under 
his  mask  ?  The  latter  seemed  like  a  boneless  unvertebrat- 
cd  acrobate,  who  could  throw  his  limbs  anywhere  he  pleased 
out  of  his  own  way,  or  very  much  in  the  way  of  his  adver- 
sary. The  murderous  earnestness  of  his  fighting  was  in 
strong  contrast  with  the  hilarious  humor  of  liis  bTirlesque- 
singing ;  and  Mr.  Holmes's  solemn  humor  was  equally  well 
illustrated  in  the  part  he  took,  with  three  other  amatenrp, 


in  the  performance  of  acrobatic  feats  in  the  scene  of  the 
Epsom  Race-course.  They  executed  the  easiest  of  feats 
with  an  admirable  air  of  having  achieved  the  impossible. 
The  laughing  spectators  were  almost  deceived  by  tne  mock 
seriousness  of  the  pseudo  acrobates ;  and  when  the  latter 
bowed  to  the  applause,  with  an  air  of  being  exhausted  by 
their  seemingly  laborious  efforts,  the  applause  grew  loader, 
and  the  laughter  shook  the  very  house. 

There  were  other  members  of  the  club  who  took  part  b 
this  celebrated  pantomime,  and  who  were  quite  as  enective 
as  their  fellows.  Spectators  calculated  in  vain  the  number 
of  government-office  windows  Mr.  Bidwell,  the  inimitable 
harlequin,  must  have  leaped  through,  the  government  tables 
he  must  have  vaulted  over,  and  the  government  chairs  he 
must  have  waltzed  with  for  suppositious  columbines,  before 
he  arrived  at  the  perfection  wnich  he  then  dbplayed.  One 
could  not  but  wonder  whether  he  went  down  to  his  office  u 
Whitehall  in  his  spangles  covered  by  a  great-coat,  firon 
which  he  suddenly  emerged  to  stir  the  often-manifested  de- 
light of  the  porter.  Did  ne  go  to  his  desk  by  a  hop,  stqi^ 
and  a  jump  ?    Did  he  ever  awe  a  reproving  "  Head  of  De- 

Eartment "  by  shaking  his  ruler  above  him,  as  on  the  stage 
e  shook  his  wand  and  paralyzed  the  clown  ?  Then  theie 
was  Arthur  Smith,  who  slipped  about  in  pantaloon  as  if  he 
had  never  known  boots,  and  heels  to  tnem,  since  he  was 
bom.  Nor  let  us  pass  over  Joe  Robins,  that  aiiy  medical 
student,  who,  we  suppose,  made  the  dissecting-room  fbnny 
by  his  skeleton  songs,  if  he  chanted  the  scraps  of  mia- 
strelsy  as  farcically  as  he  san^  "  Hot  Codlins  "  in  the  char- 
acter  of  Clown.  Horace  Walpole  said  of  some  amateur 
actors  at  whose  playing  he  was  present,  that  they  played  so 
well  it  was  a  pity  they  had  not  sense  enoi^h  not  to  play  it 
all.  He  would  not  have  been  epigrammatic  in  that  sjtyle 
had  he  witnessed  the  burlesquers  and  pantomimists  of  *'  The 
Fielding  Club."    It  was  because  of  their  sense  and   intelli- 

fence  that  they  were  so  efficient.  In  their  strength  and 
uoyant  spirits  and  exuberant  health,  they  looked  immortal 
Alas !  some  of  them  have  passed  from  the  stage-manager 
to  the  sexton.  One  or  two,  having  the  alternative  put  be- 
fore them,  quitted  motley  and  pantomime  forever,  and  took 
permanently  to  their  office-duties.  Two  or  three  went  in 
an  opposite  direction ;  they  stuck  to  the  stage,  and  more  or 
less  adorn  it  now,  under  their  proper  or  under  stase  names. 
An  odd  fellow  or  so  "  got  up  a  tree,"  as  if  that  feat  belonged 
to  the  harlequinade  of  life ;  but  it  is  believed  that  their 
creditors  saw  less  fun  in  the  reality  than  in  the  pantomimic 
etfcct.  In  short,  to  auote  Hood's  "  Ode  on  a  Distant  Pros- 
pect of  Clapham  College,"  — 

"  Alack !    They're  ^ne  a  thousand  ways  I 
And  some  are  servmg  in  *  The  Greys, 

And  some  have  perish'd  yonng !  — 
Jack  Harris  weds  his  secona  wife, 
Hal  Bavlis  drives  the  umne  of  life, 

And  blithe  Carcw  is  hung  1 " 

We  can  only  briefly  refer  to  a  few  other  clubs,  some  still, 
others  till  lately,  existing.  We  may  suppose  that  a  member 
of  "  The  Early  Rising  Association  "  has  no  affinity  with  the 
"  Owls."  The  "  One-o'clock  Club  "  would  no  more  under- 
stand a  cricket-club  than  the  members  of  the  one  could  lock 
like  the  members  of  the  other.  The  "  Early  Risers  "  are 
members  of  one  of  those  cricket-clubs.  During  the  season 
they  pitch  their  wickets  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
play  till  seven,  and  then  to  business  —  pleasure  with  them 
taking  the  precedence.  But  work  is  their  business  of  the  day. 
Put  the  "Owls  "  by  their  side,  the  foul  birds  would  certain- 
ly bear  no  resemblance  to  a  man  and  a  brother.  The  "  Owb  *• 
used  to  meet  at  "  The  Sheridan  Knowles,"  Bridge  Street, 
Covent  Garden.  They  sat  without  ever  rising.  Day  and 
night  some  blinking  member  was  to  be  found  there  making 
sacrifice  of  his  faculties.  It  was  not  much  to  offer  up ;  bat 
by  one  saddened  victim  or  another,  the  sacri6ce  was  bein^ 
continually  made.  The  smoke  of  their  sacrifice  ascended 
from  their  pipes,  and  their  libations  were  made  in  the  vorr 
hottest  of  mixed  liquors.  We  believe  that  all  the  "  Owls 
were  utterly  conFnmed  i=— to  the  great  relief  of  their  fiienda. 
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ABoiring  young  imbeciles  who  call  themselves  by  that  name 
are  probably  only  the  much-shattered  wrecks  of  the  "  One- 
o'clock  Club,"  an  association  which  was  established  for  the 
lofty  purpose  of  late  drinking  I  The  "  One-o'clock  "  made 
ghosts  of  a  good  many  of  its  members.  If  any  of  its  par- 
alyzed survivors  could  bear  being  taken  down  to  the  Serpen- 
tine at  daybreak  on  one  of  these  winter  mornings,  we  should 
like  to  show  them  the  club  of  hardy  bathers  there  who  take 
their  plunge,  though  they  break  the  ice  for  it,  and  then  run 
across  the  park  to  Dreakfast  at  a  pace  that  would  take  all 
the  poor  breath  out  of  the  poorer  body  of  any  survivor  of 
a  club  Uke  the  "  One-o'clocks." 

We  must  say  for  the  "  Owls  "  that  they  did  not  origi- 
nally intend  to  be  permanently  drinking.  They  fell  into 
bad  ways.  Sheridan  Knowles  himself  was,  probably, 
never  any  thing  more  than  the  honorary  patron  of  the 
dub.  Poor  musical  Augustin  Wade,  the  composer  of 
«Meet  me  by  Moonlight,"  and  the  disposer  of  Mrs.  Way- 
lett,  who  gave  melodious  utterance  to  his  ballads,  was 
churman  of  the  club  of  "  Owls  "  in  its  best  days.  These 
were  when  it  met  up  stairs  at  the  "  Shakspeare's  Head  "  in 
Wych  Street  —  sacred  ground,  nevertheless,  for  it  was  the 
home  of  genius,  and,  according  to  some  authorities,  the 

cradle  of  launch.  .  -  t>    /. 

We  will  say  nothing  of  "  The  Sublime  Society  of  Beef- 
steaks," for  Brother  Arnold  has  written  its  history  and 
sung  its  requiem.    What  a  host  of  great  people,  home  and 
foreign,  used  to  assemble  in  a  French  eating-house  in  a 
dirty^little  street  near  Leicester  Square,  where  the  For- 
eigners'  Club  was  held,   and  Mallet  du  Pan,  Pozzo  di 
Borgo,  and  our  Vansittart  were  amon^  the  best  talkers. 
We  may  wonder  if  "  The  Y  Z's  "  of  Liverpool  have  seen 
as  wise  heads  among  them  as  once  met  at  "  The  Foreigners." 
Gone  are  the  "  Fabs,"  the  "  Fortnightly  Associated  Book 
Society ;  "  "  The  Jelly  Bag^s "  in  nightcaps  are  as  extinct 
as  Barbara's  "  Wigs."    "  Our  Club,"  whose  number  was 
once  that  of  the  "  Forty  Thieves,"  has  never  recovered  the 
prestige  it  bad  in  the  days  of  Douglas  Jerrold,  while  the 
**  Cocfed  Hats,"  select  in  number,  grow  in  hilarity  as  well 
as  in  "  ArchiBo-knowledgy."    The  "  Arts,"  or  the  Upst-Arts, 
as  some  wild  wit  called  that  club  at  its  foundation,  is,  at 
least,  ezistincr.    The  "  Civil  Service  "  has  a  cheerful  home 
—  and  a  hospitable  at  "The  Thatched  House."    Then 
there  is  a  club  so  mysterious  that  we  cannot  learn  whether 
its  name  is  "  The  Sentry,"  or  «  The  Century ; "  but  its  pur- 
poses are  said  to  be  very  "  advanced,"  in  the  well-under- 
stood political  meaning  of  that  word.    By  and  by  we  shall 
probably  hear  a  good  deal  of  them.    Meanwhile,  we  will 
close  tlds  paper  with  a  quotation  finom  Lord  Campbell's  "  Life 
of  Lord  Thurlow."    It  will  serve,  at  least,  to  show  that 
*  modern  club-ways  were  not  the  ways  of  the  clubs  of  former 
days:  «  A.D.  1769.     At  that  time,  and  indeed  when  I  my- 
self first  began  iiie  study  of  the  law,  the  modern  club- 
^stem  was  unknown,  and   (as  in  the  time  of  Swift  and 
Addison)  men  went  in  the  evenings  for  society  to  coffee- 
houses, in  which  they  expected  to  encounter  a  particular 
set  of  acquaintance,  but  which  were  open  to  all  who  chose 
to  enter  and  offer  to  join  in  the  conversation,  at  the  risk  of 
meeting  cold  looks  and  mortifying  rebuffs." 


METZ  REVISITED. 

It  is  now  just  nineteen  months  since  I  first  visited  the  then 
virrin  fortress  of  Metz.  In  a  little  more  than  a  year  and  a 
hall  what  a  stupendous  change  has  taken  place  I  Little 
outwardly  seems  changed  in  uie  town  itself;  there  is  the 
Hdtel  de  TEurope  opposite  the  room  in  which  I  write  this 
letter,  and  it  seems  as  if  it  were  only  yesterday  that  we 
stood  and  watched  the  two  Baden  officers  who  were  brought 
in  to  Leboeuf  there  as  prisoners  on  parole  after  the  open- 
ing skirmish  at  Niederbronn.  A  Prussian  dragoon  officer's 
cluuver  is  beino'  led  up  and  down  the  courtyard  now,  and 
tbe  Sorse's  master  is  no  prisoner  to  France.  In  the  very 
liotel  in  which  I  write,  Bazaine's  staff  had  their  quarters; 
tod  close  by  is  the  room  in  which  the  Marshal's  nephew 
Aowed  me  the  most  beautiful  maps  of  Germany,  but  wiw 


unable  to  produce  any  really  good  ones  of  the  environs  of 
Metz  itself.  Every  thing  seems  the  same,  and  yet  all  is  so 
different.  I  go  out  for  a  stroll  down  the  Rue  des  Clercs" — 
the  Recent  Street  of  Metz.  There  is  the  doorway  under 
which  I  took  refuge  in  order  to  see  the  Zouives  of  the  Im- 
perial Guard  pass.  How  the  people  cheered  them  1  They 
nad  a  battery  of  mitrailleuses  with  them,  and  every  one 
crowded  to  have  a  look  at  the  new  and  mysterious  engines 
of  destruction,  which  were  to  carry  slaughter  into  the  Ger- 
man ranks,  and  to  aid  the  victorious  French  army  in  its 
*<  promenade  militaire  "  to  Berlin.  Alas  I  the  woods  around 
Grorze  and  Rezonville  and  the  rocky  gorge  between  Grav- 
elotte  and  St.  Hubert  but  too  soon  re-echoed  to  the  jarring 
sound  of  the  mitrailleusen,  and  the  white  crosses  there  to- 
day mark  the  grave  of  many  a  tall  fellow  who  got  his 
death-wound  firom,  may  be,  that  very  battery.  Here  is  the 
Place  Royale  —  and  it  is  covered  with  Prussian  i-ecruits, 
hzu^  at  work  at  position  drill.  A  few  groups  of  Frenchmen 
are  looking  on  at  the  barbarians,  and  their  comments  are 
curious  to  near.  "  Look  at  them,"  said  one  old  gentleman, 
with  the  red  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  his  button- 
hole ;  "  did  you  ever  see  any  uung  so  droll  ?  There,  just 
look  at  that  man  lying  flat  on  his  belly  to  take  aim.  Is 
that  a  position  for  a  soldier  ?  "  Ah,  my  friend,  the  men  in 
the  same  uniform  have  done  that  same  trick  of  skirmishing 
with  pretty  considerable  success  not  far  from  here.  "  No 
matter,"  said  another  by-stander,  "  they  work  hard,  these 
Prussians."  "  They  are  auite  right,"  replied  my  decorated 
friend,  who  thinks  it  unsoldier-like  for  men  to  lie  down  to 
^oot,  "  for,  you  see,  they  will  be  tried  before  long." 

Before  quitting  the  men  at  drill,  it  is  worth  while  remark- 
ing that  in  Metz  the  Prussians  are  evidently  anxious  to 
show  the  population  that  their  drill-sergeants  are  not  such 
ferocious  oeings  as  the  French  papers  would  fain  make 
them  out  to  be.    The  under  officers  are  most  mild  in  their 
admonitions  to  the  men,  and  speak  to  them  with  all  the 
politeness  of  Mr.  Chucks,  the  aristocratic  boatswain  in 
'*  Peter   Simple."    Let  us  hope  they  do  not  reserve  the 
oaths  and  blows  which,  as  Capt.  Marryat  tells  us,  generally 
terminated  Mr.  Chucks's  harangues  until  their  men   are 
back  in  barracks  and  out  of  reach  of  French,  or  rather 
Neo-Grerman  eyes.    The  Prussians  do  nothing^  without  a 
puroose,  and  it  is  plain  enough  that  a  great  effort  is  to  be 
made  between  this  and  next  October  to  convince  the  young 
men  of  Elsass-Lothringen  that  service  in  the  Crerman  army 
is  no  such  terrible  matter,  afler  all.    Let  us  take  a  turn  on 
the  Esplanade,  the  favorite  rendezvous  in  days  gone  by  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Metz.     The  afternoon  is  as  fine  as  you 
can   wish,  and  the  air  is  more  like  that  of  April  than 
of  February,  but  there  is  hardly  a  single  Frencn  man  or 
woman  to  be  seen  on  the  pretty  promenade.     German, 
Prussian,  Bavarian,  and  Saxon  officers  in  every  sort  of  uni- 
form there  are  enough  and  to  spare,  but  nearly  all  the 
civilians  are  German ;  a  few  Grerman  officers'  wives,  with 
their  children  and  a  sprinklins  of  German  shopkeepers  — 
some  of  them  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  and  Judah  —  and  per^ 
haps  half-a-dozen  French  people.     Of  these  nearly  all  wear 
deep  mourning.    Likely  enough  they  have  to  grieve  for  the 
loss  of  some  relative ;  but  the  veriest  German  on  the  Es- 
planade must  admit  that  there  is  cause  enough  in  all  around 
to  make  any  Frenchman  feel  exceedingly  sad.     At  one  end 
of  the  promenade  there  is  the  statue  of  Ney,  the  brave  des 
braves,  to  remind  all  lovers  of  France  of  past  glories;  at 
the  other,  Mont.  St.  Quentin,  crowned  by  its  impregnable 
fortress,  towers  grandly  against  the  setting  sun.     As  I  lean 
over  the  parapet  of   the  ramparts,  and  gaze  at  Forts 
Plappeville  and  St.  Quentin,  I  cannot  help  thinking  how 
oflen  during  the  weiury  months  of  the  siege  of  Metz  poor 
Rossel  must  have  looked  on  the  same  scene,  with  the  bitter 
thought  that  those  impregnable  heights  would  but  too  surely 
pass  into  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  France,  without  one 
last  blow  being  struck  —  such  a  blow  as  desperate  men, 
who  know  that  they,  and  they  only,  can  save  their  country, 
are  alone  capable  of  striking  —  in  defence  of  the  bulwark 
and  key  of  France.     Well  might  a  man  like  Rossel  be 
goaded  to  madness,  and  made  ready  to  throw  in  his  lot 
even  with  the  madmen  of  the  Commune,  by  such  a  crush- 
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ing  calamity  as  the  capitulation  of  Metz.  For  it  was  here, 
and  nowhere  else,  that  the  fate  of  France  was  decided. 
Well  do  I  remember,  on  the  19th  of  August  (I  had  passed 
over  to  the  enemy  at  the  beginning  of  the  montn,  the 
French  allowing  of  no  correspondence),  hearing  a  Prussian 
officer  say,  as  we  stood  looking  at  the  French  camps  be- 
neath Forts  Plappeyille  and  St.  Quentin  from  the  heights 
above  RozerieuUes,  "  We  have  now  driven  back  their  only 
remaining  army  into  Metz ;  and  if  we  can  only  keep  them 
there,  we  have  conquered  France.  It  is  here,  and  not  be- 
fore P:uis,  that  the  campaign  will  be  settled." 

A  stroll  through  the  streets  of  Metz  shows  many  a 
change.  The  first  thing  that  must,  I  think,  strike  any  new- 
comer, is  the  prodigious  number  of  shops  which  are  to  be 
let,  and  the  good-will  of  the  business  to  be  sold.  Placards 
with  "  Shop  to  let,"  or  "  Business  to  be  disposed  of,"  meet 
one  at  almost  every  other  door.  And  I  should  say  that  a 
good  portion  of  the  shops  which  are  now  open  are  kept  by 
Germans.  All  the  restaurants,  with  hardly  an  exception, 
have  "  Restauration,"  and  "  Wein  und  Bier,"  too,  added  to 
their  French  titles.  Many  shops,  notably  cigar  and  book 
shops,  are,  as  I  have  said,  wholly  German,  and  are  kept  by 
German  owners.  Fo  one  can  doubt  that  the  Fr«nch  trad- 
ing classes  are  emigrating  largely  from  Metz.  Had,  one 
not  already  known  uiat  this  was  the  case,  one  could  guess 
that  it  was,  by  seeing  in  Nancy  numbers  of  the  shops  with 
"  from  Metz  "  afler  their  tenants'  names.  And  the  spirit 
of  the  people?      Well,  there  is  no  use  denying  it,  the 

riople  do  not  seem  at  all  inclined  to  turn  good  Germans, 
had  seen,  as  I  have  already  written  to  you,  a  good  deal  of 
hatred  of  the  Teuton  on  my  way  through  the  occupied  depart- 
ments. But  it  was  as  nothing  compared  with  tne  absolute 
horror  of  the  conqueror  which  is  shown  by  the  middle 
classes  in  Metz.  They  are  extremely  ostentatious  in  their 
patriotism,  which  they  seem  to  think  is  best  shown  by 
glaring  at  every  one  whom  they  fancy  to  be  a  German,  and 

r' ving  the  Grermans  the  cold  shoulder  in  every  possible  way. 
am  told  that,  as  mi^ht  be  expected,  none  of  the  German 
officers  here  are  admitted  into  French  society ;  and  that  if 
by  chance  an  inhabitant  of  Metz  finds  himself  in  the  same 
room  with  a  Grerman,  he  instantly  leaves  it,  and  never  puts 
his  foot  in  the  house  aeain.  All  the  attempts  of  the  Ger- 
mans to  bridge  over  the  great  gulf  which  yawns  between 
the  two  nationalities  have  hitherto  failed  completely  on  the 
admission  of  the  victors  themselves.  It  is  the  delitrht  of 
the  inhabitants,  on  days  when  one  of  the  German  military 
bands  is  expected  to  play  on  the  Esplanade  —  the  Rotten- 
row  of  Metz  —  to  crowd  round  the  orchestra  previous  to 
the  arrival  of  the  musicians,  and  then,  directly  the  band 
strikes  up,  to  disperse  in  every  direction,  leaving  the  Prus- 
sian officers,  their  wives,  and  friends,  alone  in  their  glory. 
Every  Frenchman  in  Metz  tells  you,  with  patriotic  delight, 
how  the  tricolor  flag  is  still  fixed  to  the  top  of  the  came- 
dral  spire,  and  how  the  Germans  have  oflened  unavailingly 
large  sums  to  any  one  who  will  remove  it.  It  should  be 
noted  in  passing  lliat  the  said  flag  is  so  small  as  to  be  only 
just  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  so  exceedingly  dirty  that 
no  one  can  tell,  except  with  eyes  enlightened  with  patriotic 
faith,  whether  it  be  the  flag  of  France,  Prussia,  or  Timbuc- 
too.  I  humbly  confess,  though  gifted  with  a  passably  good 
pair  of  eyes,  to  having  thought  that  this  glorious  banner 
was  the  .veathercock  when  I  first  saw  it. 

The  Prussians,  however,  intend  shortly  to  put  up  a  gold 
cross  on  the  spire  in  its  place  —  perhaps,  on  the  whole, 
a  more  fitting  symbol  for  Grod's  house  —  and  I  have  a 
shrewd  idea  that  when  the  Grermans  once  set  to  work  in 
earnest  they  will  soon  have  the  tricolor  down.  Some  of  the 
grievances  of  the  people  are  sentimental  enough,  but  oth- 
ers are  well  founded,  or  at  least  appear  to  be  so.  Why,  for 
instance,  in  the  name  of  common-sense,  are  no  foreign  notes 
above  the  value  of  two  pounds  sterling  allowed  to  circulate 
in  Elsass-Lothringen  ?  That  Prince  Bismarck  should  ob- 
ject to  French  notes  one  can  understand,  although  one 
would  have  fancied  that  it  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
have  fixed  a  much  higher  limit  to  their  circulation  than  fifty 
firancs ;  but  what,  I  ask,  with  all  respect  for  German  intel- 
lect, has  the  honest  ^  fiver"  done  that  it  too  should  be  stern- 


ly tabooed  in  common  with  all  foreign  paper  money  ?  Of 
course,  no  one  would  wish  to  make  use  oi  English  notes  as 
a  rule,  but  it  certainly  does  seem  rather  hard  that  one's 
landlord  should  be  forbidden  from  changing  an  English  note 
under  a  heavy  penalty.  Surely,  the  "  Battle  of  fiorkins" 
has  not  yet  been  fought,  and  the  credit  of  the  Bank  of  l^g* 
land  is,  may  be,  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  Bank  of  Prussia. 
I  have  never  regretted  the  victory  of  Germany  over  France, 
except  for  one  reason,  viz.,  that  if  the  French  had  takes 
the  Rhine  Provinces  they  would  have  introduced  their  ex- 
cellent coinage  there  in  place  of  those  abominable  kreotzen 
and  groschen  and  pfennigs,  which  now  dirty  one's  fingen 
and  puzzle  one's  brains  to  such  a  degree.  These  horrid  in- 
ventions of  the  Evil  One  have,  of  course,  now  invaded  Lo^ 
raine  ;  and  as  if  they  were  not  originally  difficult  enoagh 
to  reckon,  there  is  added  the  constant  necessity  of  translat- 
ing them  into  francs  in  all  dealings  here.  The  Germans,  ot 
course,  make  use  of  their  own  beautiful  system  in  all  their 
transactions ;  and  I  had  a  specimen  of  the  way  that  Frendh 
men  are  being  taught  their  new  duties.  Yesterday,  at  the  {wrtr 
office,  I  went  to  buy  a  postage-stamp  for  England,  and  just 
as  I  got  into  the  office  I  remembered  that  I  was  icrnorant  of 
the  German  for  a  stamp,  so  I  asked  in  French  for  a  "  tim- 
bre." The  clerk  gave  me  one,  and  stated  that  I  had  "  deox 
gros  et  demi "  to  pay.  I  humbly  asked  how  much  dut 
made  in  French  coin,  not  having  any  German  money.  I 
was  thereupon  informed  in  a  Grerman  stage-whisper  that  1 
had  better  go  to  school  and  learn.  Not  seeing  any  school 
handy,  I  settled  the  matter  by  putting  down  a  franc  piece. 
What  was  my  delight  to  find  that  my  Mend  who  had  jost 
hinted  so  rudely  at  the  defects  in  my  education  was  himself  a 
little  puzzled  to  hit  on  the  right  sum  to  give  me  in  retora. 
The  next  time  I  had  occasion  to  go  to  the  post  I  took  care 
to  talk  German,  and  I  find  that  1  am  received  as  politely  as 
I  formerly  was  rudely.  It  is  said  that  it  is  a  settled  mat- 
ter with  the  Grermans  here  that  every  one  must  and  shall 
talk  Grerman,  and  that  they  endeavor  by  every  meani 
in  their  power  to  annoy  the  inhabitants  who  cling  to 
French. 

The  changing  of  names  of  places  to  their  German  eqaiTa- 
lents  puzzles  the  French  not  a  little ;  and  I  heard  a  man  at 
the  station  asking  plaintively  to  have  a  ticket  for  ThiooTille 
instead  of  the  one  he  had  received  for  Diedenhofen,  as  the 
conquerors  persist  in  calling  that  town.     Some  of  the  com- 

flaints  of  tne  French  in  wis  matter  of  the  changing  of 
rench  names  into  German  ones  are  certainly  groundless 
enough.  For  instance,  I  see  by  the  papers  that  the  Pari- 
sians are  very  wroth  that  the  Germans  are  about  to  change 
the  French  names  of  the  seven  gates  of  Metz  for  Germao 
When  we  call  to  mind  how  easer  the  French  are  to 


ones. 


change  the  names  of  their  own  streets  and  public  buildingi 
afl«r  each  of  their  periodical  revolutions,  it  is  really  diffi- 
cult to  sympathize  with  them  in  their  wrath  against  the 
Grermans  for  doing  in  conquered  Metz  exactly  what  the 
Parisians  do  in  Paris,  whenever  they  upset  a  govemment 
It  should  be  mentioned,  by  the  way,  that,  contrary  to  gea* 
eral  report,  the  names  of  the  outlying  forts  remain  the  same 
as  before  the  capture  of  Metz,  and  it  is  not  yet  decided 
what  they  shall  be  called.  It  is  thought,  however,  that  thej 
will  be  called  after  different  German  leaders  and  statesmen. 
Another  French  grievance  in  Metz  is  the  heavy  tax  on  let- 
ters to  France,  and  the  impossibility  of  prepaying  letter*  to 
or  from  that  country.  This,  however,  will  soon  be  reme- 
died by  the  recently-signed  postal  treaty  between  the 
French  and  German  governments.  Many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, however,  are  candid  enough  to  admit,  when  pressed 
hard,  that  the  German  post  is  *'not  badly"  organized. 
The  fact  being,  as  every  one  knows  who  has  ever  had  an/ 
practical  experience  of  the  two  administrations,  that  the 
Grerman  post-ofiice  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  world,  and  the 
French —  especially  since  the  war — one  of  the  very  worrt. 
The  delivery  of  parcels  by  the  post-office  is  admitted  to  be 
an  improvement.  I  know  another  post-office  which  takes 
charge  of  parcels,  as  well  as  the  ^  Correspondenz-Karten," 
whicn  almost  every  country  in  Europe  except  France  has 
now  adopted.  But  then  France,  as  we  know,  is  at  the 
head  of  civilization. 
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Italt  has  lost  one  more  of  her  great  sons.    Kings  and 
journalists  did  their  best  by  persecution  and  calumny  to 
make  of  Mazzini  a  cosmopohtan  power,  a  chief  of  the  Uni- 
versal ReTolution,  but  it  was  to  Italy  that  he  essentially 
belonged.    It  was  her  oppression  that  furst  kindled  the  fire  in 
his  soul,  for  her  sake  and  on  her  territory  that  his  greatest 
acts  were  done,  in  her  and  her  destiny  that  he  most  ardently 
belieyed.    Whateyer  else  he  was,  he  was  before  and  beyond 
all  thin^  an  Italian  —  one  to  whom  Rome  was  Mecca,  who 
belieyed  that  there,  and  there  only,  could  the  moyement  be 
beeun  which  was  to  regenerate  the  world.    It  was  on  an 
Italian  assembly  sitting  in  Rome,  and  reigning  by  the  full 
consent  of  Italians  over  the  whole  peninsula,  that  he  ex- 
pected the  diyine  influence  to  descend  which  should  make 
its  proceedings  as  important  to  the  world  as  the  decrees  of 
councils  once  were  to  Christianity,  —  which  should  make 
its  laws  the  models  for  all  human  legislation,  and  its  re- 
soWes  the  bases  for  the  grand  Code  which  should  ulti- 
mately regulate  our  race.    Perhaps  of  all  men  who  have 
ever  borne  a  great  part  in  pohtics,  Mazzini  was  most 
entirely   patriot.       Through    forty    years    of     incessant 
thought,  teaching,  and  action,  in  hiding  or  at  the  head 
oi  a  revolutionary  government,  an  idol  or  a  denounced 
fugitive,  in   all  countries  and  by  all  roads,  he  pressed 
forward  towards  the  same  object,  the  transfer  ot  Italy, 
once  more  united,  from  its  foreign  or  semiforeign  despots 
to  the  sway  of  a  freely  elected  sovereign  assembly,  wmch, 
as  he  trusted  or  believed,  would  be  guided  by  something 
difficult  to  distinguish  from  direct  inspiration  from  above. 
That  he  changed  his  means  frequently  is  true,  and  that 
he  sometimes  subordinated  means  to  ends  can  hardly  be 
denied,  for  he  was  that  rare  character,  a  practical  ideo- 
logue.   He  had  to  fashion  his  tools  as  well  as  use  them, 
and  using  when  compelled  materials  like  the  Carbonari,  the 
fiecret  societies,  and  the  Socialists,  it  is  little  marvel  that 
he  iras  himself  believed  for  years  to  be^'the  greatest  of  revo- 
lutiomsts,  socialists,  terrorists,  the  chief  and  soul  of  all  the 
parties  which  Continental  statesmen  hold  in  such  abhor- 
ence. 

In  truth,  he  was  neither  anarchist  nor  Jacobin,  nor  eyen 
revolutionist,  but  a  calm  and  serene  teacher  and  leader,  a 
prophet  possessed  with  a  faith  and  absorbed  in  an  object, 
who  swayed  men  by  the  force  of  his  ideas,  the  holiness  of 
his  life,  and  the  unique  loftiness  of  his  character  steadily 
onward  towards  an  end  which  was  not  always  theirs.  Per- 
haps no  man  since  Mohammed  died  oyer  held  such  ascen- 
dency over  all  with  whom  he  came  into  habitual  contact. 
It  was  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  Mohammed's  fortune,  while 
Kving  a  proscribed  rebel  among  his  kinsmen,  that  the 
^  Companions,"  as  they  were  subsequently  called,  the  men 
who  had  known  him  from  boyhood,  who  saw  him  eat,  drink, 
and  sleep,  who  were  hiding  with  him  from  an  hourly- 
expected  vengeance,  who  knew  by  every  testimony  that  can 
impress  men  that  his  cause  was  lost,  —  acknowledged  the 

Seat  Arabian  for  the  first  time  as  the  prophet  of  God ;  and 
azzini  over  and  over  repeated  that  marvellous  experience. 
No  reverse  of  fortune  made  him  less  powerful.  No  amount 
of  disaster  ever  shook  his  companions  confidence.  No  man 
of  all  he  must  have  trusted  ever  betrayed  him.  He  passed 
through  countries  where  to  be  discovered  was  to  die,  through 
armies  of  spies  and  police  and  political  enemies,  like  a 
spirit  clothed  with  the  old  sift  of  invisibleness  to  mortal 
eyes.  This  influence,  rising  in  some  cases  to  an  ascendency 
«Qch  as  has  hardly  been  given  to  the  greatest  religious 
teachers,  was  employed  unswervingly  for  his  single  end,  and 
it  was  employed  successfully.  Cavour  made  Italy,  but  it 
was  due  to  Mazzini,  and  not  to  Cavour,  that  such  making 
was  possible ;  that  the  idea  of  nationality  had  revived,  that 
men  accustomed  from  infancy  to  think  of  their  next  neigh- 
bors as  foreigners  had  come  to  long  for  the  unity  of  their 
nation,  to  believe  that  Italy  was  above  her  provinces,  to 
postpone  hatreds  and  jealousies  and  causes  of  division,  some 
as  old  as  civilization,  many  involved  in  their  very  creed, 
some  few  —  like  the  difference  of  civilization  between  North 


and  South  Italy  —  fearfully  real,  to  the  one  grand  end,  the 
restoration  of  Italy  to  herself.  His  writings,  spread  broad- 
cast by  secret  presses,  had  popularized  the  new  faith,  hiff 
disciples  had  made  it  the  nrst  object  of  the  Societies,  he 
himself  had  converted  the  Italian  leaders,  till  when  the 
hour  at  last  arrived,  and  Orsini's  will  had  done  its  work  on 
Napoleon's  mind,  and  Garibaldi  had  driven  the  Bourbon  to 
a  fortress,  and  Cavour  was  ready  <<  to  strike  quickly  and 
strike  hard,"  Italy  was  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  blow, 
and  become  once  more  the  nation  she  has  since  remained, 
a  nation  not  jzrown  to  its  full  strength,  not  so  full  of  nerve 
and  fibre  as  (Germany  or  England,  but  a  nation  still  united, 
industrious,  and  free. 

The  idea  of  the  powerless  lawyer  had  penetrated  an  en- 
tire people,  and  Italy  stood  up  unfettered  and  alive.  In 
modern  nistory  no  man  armed  only  with  spiritual  weapons, 
strong  only  in  his  cause,  his  genius,  and  his  character,  has 
ever  performed  such  a  feat,  or  made  so  deep  a  personal  im- 
pression on  the  history  of  mankind.  To  find  a  parallel, 
we  must  look  back  into  the  only  history  Englishmen  cannot 
understand,  and  watch  the  men  who,  in  defiance  of  circum- 
stances and  probabilities  and  every  power  which  to  men 
seems  strong,  have  from  time  to  time  remodelled  and  re- 
vived the  E^man  Catholic  Church.  It  is  among  the  greater 
popes  that  we  must  seek  for  the  analogue  of  Joseph  Mazzini, 
the  serene  man,  possessed  of  and  by  a  faith,  who  could  use 
all  weapons,  and  mould  all  men,  and  disregard  all  circum- 
stances ;  whose  gentleness  was  as  inflexible  as  other  men's 
obstinacy ;  to  whom  earthly  temptations  had  no  meanincr 
and  earthly  scruples  no  force;  who  could  not  pause,  or 
change,  or  tremble,  and  who  therefore  at  once  achieved  the 
lofly  success  and  roused  the  undying  hatreds  which  attend 
the  course  of  the  man  who  lives  for  an  idea.  Unstirred  by 
the  ordinary  ambitions  of  men,  and  unaffected  by  their 
ordinary  passions,  an  ascetic  by  habit  rather  than  convic- 
tion, incapable  of  envy  as  of  doubt,  irresistible  in  his  power 
over  hearts,  which  he  used  only  to  further  his  great  cause ; 
personally  as  gentle  as  a  woman,  but  for  his  ideas  implaca- 
ble as  a  statue ;  eloquent  with  the  eloquence  which  can  per- 
suade an  individual  or  a  senate,  yet  averse  to  life  in  public ; 
never  induced  even  by  his  own  genius  to  swerve  for  a  mo- 
ment from  his  appointed  course;  an  immovable  fanatic, 
with  all  the  knowledge  and  all  the  tact  of  a  finished  gran- 
dee, Joseph  Mazzini  was  what  in  the  Roman  Catholic  ideal 
every  pope  should  be.  Tears  ago  men  who  knew  nothing 
of  him  except  his  name,  but  regarded  him  as  a  modern 
Marat,  took  delight  in  accusing  him  of  cowardice,  of  pro- 
yoking  other  men  to  dangers  ne  never  shared,  and  won- 
dered why  the  taunt,  so  deeply  resented  on  the  continent, 
never  stirred  him  even  to  a  reply.  They  might  as  well 
have  taunted  Gregory  VU.,  or  Sextus  Quintus,  or  any  other 
man  so  placed  that  to  his  end,  which  alone  he  values,  cour- 
age may  be  as  injurious  as  fear,  who  has  risen  out  of  all 
that  range  of  emotions  into  the  serener  atmosphere  where 
men  become  as  tranquil  as  the  gods. 

The  political  faults  of  Mazzini  were  all  of  the  same  type 
as  his  virtues,  and  may  all  be  indicated  in  a  sentence.  He 
was  as  incapable  of  compromise  as  the  Church  whose 
greater  chiefs  he  in  mind  so  closely  resembled.  He  could 
not  accept  those  who  differed  witn  him,  except  as  instru- 
ments. He  no  more  in  his  heart  tolerated  the  House  of 
Savoy  than  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  or  thought  Italy  per- 
fect as  a  monarchy  than  as  a  prey  to  petty  despotisms. 
His  ideal  was  always  with  him,  and  latterly,  we  suspect, 
events  had  only  deepened  the  force  of  his  convictions.  As 
a  young  man  he  had  seen  three  visions,  —  the  unity  of 
Italy,  the  enfranchisement  of  Rome,  and  the  rise  of  his 
half-inspired  Assembl;^ ;  and  if,  in  spite  of  all  probabilities, 
almost  of  all  possibiuties,  of  hostile  kings,  and  victorious 
armies,  and  enfeebled  peoples,  two  of  the  visions  had  come 
true,  why  should  he  despair  of  the  third,  or  surrender  any 
portion  of  his  faith,  or  be  false  even  in  appearance  to  the 
mbsion  with  which  he  was  entrusted  from  on  high  ?  He 
could  make  no  terms,  and  he  made  none,  and  while  his 
judgment  on  every  other  point  grew  cooler,  and  he  saw  and 
admitted  the  greatness  of^  England,  which  he  loved  next  to 
Italy,  and  saw  and  denounced  the  cruel  selfishness  of  the 
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Commune,  and  saw  and  proclaimed  the  moral  strength  of 
Germany,  he  held  fast  to  nis  first  faith,  and  labored  ror  the 
Republic  as  he  had  labored  for  Italy,  and  seemed  to  Italian 
moderates,  as  to  many  otherwise  friendly  Englishmen,  an 
unappeasable  agitator,  a  firebrand,  who  would  destroy 
any  institution  of  which  he  was  not  the  author.  He  was 
nothing  of  the  kind,  not  even  a  revolutionist,  but  an  ideal- 
ist who  conceived  himself  to  be  burdened  with  a  trust 
which  he  could  not  lay  aside.  Compromises  were  as  sinful 
as  bribes,  truces  as  unworthy  as  concessions,  and  to  every 
argument  and  every  offer,  whether  pressed  by  statesmen, 
or  urged  by  followers,  or  suggested  by  hearty  friends,  the 
sweet-natured,  gentle-mannered,  immovable  old  man  an- 
swered as  the  Church  which,  if  character  were  the  equiva- 
lent of  destiny,  it  should  have  been  his  fate  to  rule,  —  ^'  Non 
Fossumus.  I  cannot  give  away  the  heritage  of  the 
Lord." 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

London  Fun  says  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  the  East, 
cd  kohol  is  used  by  the  women  to  color  their  eyelids.  In 
England  it  is  applied  to  the  painting  of  nose?.    . 


AccoRDiNa  to  the  Correspondeneia^  Seuor  Castelar  has 
received  twelve  hundred  dollars  from  an  editor  in  New  York 
for  the  first  article  of  a  series  on  the  '*  Republican  Move- 
ment in  Europe." 


The  BSrsenzeitung  of  Berlin  observes  that  the  majority  of 
the  European  States  have  now  adopted  the  Prussian  system 
of  breech-loading  cannon.  Before  the  war  this  system  was 
already  in  use  m  Russia  and  Belgium ;  France  adopted 
it  in  the  course  of  the  war,  and  it  is  now  about  to  be 
adopted  in  Austria  and  Italy.  England  alone  still  adheres 
to  tne  muzzle-loading  system. 

The  Journal  de  St,  Petersburg  gives  some  interesting 
details  about  the  firiendly  alliance  which  has  just  been  con- 
cluded between  China  and  Japan.  The  two  States  have 
treated  each  other  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality,  and  the 
material  preponderance  of  China  is  only  perceivable  in 
Art.  VI.  of  tne  treaty,  which  stipulates  that  the  Japanese 
Grovernment  shall  make  its  official  communications  to  China 
either  in  the  Chinese  language,  or  accompanied  by  a  Chi- 
nese translation.  The  treaty  was  concluded  in  the  middle 
of  November  last.  According  to  the  Journal  de  St.  Peters- 
burg, the  treaty  does  not  possess  the  character  of  an  offen- 
sive and  defensive  alliance;  the  two  powers  only  pledge 
themselves  that  neither  shall  give  any  assistance  to  Euro- 
peans in  a  war  against  the  other  power. 

An  interesting  historical  relic,  or  rather  a  whole  collec- 
tion of  relics,  which  it  is  impossible  to  replace,  lately  be- 
came a  prey  to  the  flames  in  the  ancient  city  of  Erfurt. 
There  stands  the  Augustine  monastery,  in  which  Martin 
Luther  lived  and  conceived  his  first  idea  of  a  reformation, 
converted  at  present  into  an  orphan  asylum.  A  fire  sud- 
denly broke  out,  and  totally  destroyed  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  buildin;^,  in  which  was  Luther's  cell,  and  also 
the  room  where  ho  first  gave  shape  to  his  great  scheme.  In 
these  rooms,  which  have  been  up  to  the  latest  time  shown 
to  strangers  as  curiosities,  Luther's  Bible  was  kept  with 
marginal  notes  in  the  reformer's  own  handwriting,  together 
with  the  painting  '*  Death's  Dance "  by  Beck,  and  other 


valuable  relics.  All  of  these  have  been  burned.  The  pecth 
niarv  damage  is  estimated  at  about  sixty  thousand  thalen; 
the  nistorical  loss  is  incalculable. 


Apropos  of  the  miracles  which  the  bishop  of  Lanl  is 
making  known  to  the  world,  the  waters  of  Nanterre,  near 
Paris,  which  were  deprived  of  their  virtues  during  the  war, 
have  now  begun  anew  to  work  marvels  under  the  auspicei 
of  St.  Catherine.  This  miraculous  water  comes  from  an  or- 
dinary well  enclosed  within  walls,  surmounted  by  astatoette 
of  the  saint,  and  has  the  reputation  of  curing  the  most  in- 
curable of  maladies.  The  cur6  of  Nanterre  has  chmve  of 
the  holy  well,  and  derives  from  it  an  annual  revoiue  ta 
times  as  large  as  his  sacerdotal  remuneration.  The  trade  in 
this  water  is  very  curious.  It  is  bottled,  corked,  stamped, 
and  sold  to  believers  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Hie  neigh- 
boring localities  —  especially  St.  Germain,  the  rendezvom 
of  Englishmen  —  are  sceptical ;  but  hundreds  of  bottles  are 
daily  sent  to  the  more  fervent  region  of  Brittanv.  La 
Champagne  also  consumes  the  miraculous  water  urgelr; 
Chylous,  Rheims,  and  yitry-le-Fran9ais  being  the  care's 
best  customers.  In  the  hot  months  of  summer  St.  Catberine'i 
well  generally  dries  up;  but  it  is  said  that  at  such  timea,iB 
order  to  avoid  disappointment,  a  neighboring  fountain  is  re- 
sorted to  for  supplies  equally  beneficial.  Well,  we  live— 
and  don't  leam ! 


The  Paris  Journal^  the  Bonapartist  confrere  of  the  Pagf 
and  Ordre,  contains  a  long  account  of  a  tour  made  in  tk 
East  End  of  London  by  Prince  Charles  Bonaparte,  the  Doe 
de  Bassano,  M.  Filon,  secretary  to  the  ex-£mperor  and 
writer  of  the  article  in  Question,  and  Mr.  Blanchaxxl  Jerrold, 
who  acted  as  guide  to  tne  party.  **  The  journey  was  con- 
ducted in  the  most  systematic  manner,"  says  M.  Filon,  who 
speaks  of  himself  and  his  French  companions  as  being  deep!/ 
impressed  with  all  they  saw.  Tlie  programme  was  indeed 
calculated  to  startle  an  uninitiated  foreigner.  It  comprised 
a  visit  to  the  thieves'  kitchen  and  lodging  at  Shadwell,  the 
penny  "  gaffs "  at  AVhitechapel,  where  Frince  Bonaparte 
went  behind  the  scenes, — an  inspection  of  music-4)alli 
where  the  singers  emulate  "West-end  bloods."  They 
walked  through  Ratcliff  Highway,  and  entered  the  sailon' 
haunts,  where  pseudo  negroes  were  singing  songs  ne?er 
heard  in  St.  James's,  and  where  Italian  a^d  Maltese  women 
were  cozening  "Jack  ashore."  But  the  last  experience, 
the  ex-Emperor's  secretary  tells  us,  was  the  most  terrible 
and  surprising.  It  consisted  in  a  long  inspection  of  the 
opium  dens  of  Shadwell,  notably  that  from  which  Charles 
Dickens  got  his  idea  of  the  famous  episode  in  "  The  Mystei7 
of  Edwin  Drood."  The  characters  scarcely  seem  to  ban 
moved  since  Dickens  sketched  them.  There  was  the  lascar 
lying  in  a  stupor  on  the  squalid  bed,  and  the  woman  beside 
him,  still  pulhng  at  the  brass  pipe. 


Apropos  of  the  presentation  of  the  fineedomof  thecityof 
Stendal  to  Prince  Bismarck,  the  Spener  Gazette  publishes  a 
curious  document,  dated  1338,  in  which  the  diocesan  Bishop 
of  Halberstadt  excommunicates  the  ancestor  of  the  nev 
honorary  citizen,  Rodolf  von  Bismarck,  and  threatens  the 
whole  town  council  and  all  in  authority  in  Stendal  Ukewise 
with  instant  excommunication,  should  they  fail  to  deprire 
Rodolf  of  his  civic  dignity  and  banish  him  from  the  town. 
As  a  consequence,  Rodolf  von  Bismarke  was  compelled  to 
quit  the  town  in  which  since  that  day  his  family  have  been 
Ibrmally  a  banished  race.  Prince  Bismarck  himself  also 
refers  to  this  incident  in  his  family  history.  Visiting  the 
sins  of  a  former  generation  upon  the  present  is  a  jrentle 
rebuke  which  takes  the  form  of  a  compliment.  The  Chan- 
cellor assures  the  town  council  of  Stendal  that  he  considers 
his  elevation  the  greater  honor  for  the  slight  put  upon  his 
ancestor.  The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  case  is  thai 
the  act  condemned  as  an  offence  534  years  ago  is  in  princi- 
ple identical  with  the  one  now  extolled  as  a  meritorious  deed, 
viz.,  the  endeavor  to  emancipate  the  school  from  the  Chorch, 
in  the  fourteenth  century  by  founding  a  seculaiist  school 
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in  the   nineteenth  bj  introducing  a  Schools   Inspection 
BiU. 


An  interesting  anecdote  ab«ut  Mazzini  appears  in  a  new 
book  just  published  in  Paris  under  the  title  of  "Le 
Dernier  des  r^apoleons."  Sir  James  Hudson,  then  British 
Ambassador  at  Turin,  once  requested  Cavour  to  give  an 
audience  to  an  English  trayeller  who  had  just  arrived. 
The  Minister  received  his  visitor  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, as  was  his  custom.  Aflcr  the  usual  courtesies  had 
been  exchanged,  the  "  Englishman  "  described  to  Cavour  a 
deep-laid  plan  which  he  had  conceived  for  the  restoration 
of  Italian  independence.  Cavour  was  astonished  at  the 
boldness  and  thoughtful  foresight  shown  by  his  interlocutor, 
and  expressed  his  regret  at  -  not  being  sufficiently  conver- 
sant with  the  Enelisn  language  to  enter  fully  into  all  de- 
tails of  the  scheme.  The  stranger  then  went  over  the 
whole  plan  in  the  purest  and  most  elegant  Italian.  As  he  was 
taking  his  leave,  Cavour  said  to  him  —  **  You  talk  politics 
like  Macchiavel,  and  Italian  like  Manzoni.  If  I  had  a 
countryman  like  yourself,  I  would  gladlv  give  up  to  him 
my  place  as  President  of  the  Ministry.  Pray  tell  me  what 
I  can  do  for  you  ?  "  "  K  such  a  man  as  I  were  your  country- 
man," was  the  reply,  "  you  would  sentence  him  to  death. 
If  you  wish  to  show  your  appreciation  of  my  advice,  carry 
it  out,  and  liberate  Italy,  oo  far,  at  least,  the  protection 
of  Sir  James  Hudson  will  suffice  for  me."  The  stranger 
then  left  the  room,  first  handing  his  card  to  Cavour,  wno 
read  on  it  vdth  amazement  the  name  of  Mazzini. 


In  a  book  called  "  La  Police  de  Paris  Devoil^e,"  a  curious 
sketch  is  given  of  the  ori^n  of  public  gaming-tables  in  the 
capital,  and  the  corruption  they  encouraged.  They  were 
first  st<irted  by  M.  de  Sartines,  Minister  of  Police  under 
touis  XV.,  whose  valet,  the  author  takes  occasion  to  in- 
form us,  had  forty  thousand  francs  a  year.  M.  de  Sartines 
established  these  seductive  caverns,  as  they  were  called,  on 
the  specious  pretext  of  assembling  all  the  chevaliers  cTindus' 
triej  BO  that  they  might  be  well  known  to  his  agents.  A 
number  of  women  of  loose  morality  purchased  the  privilege 
of  keeping  these  tripots :  there  was  Latour,  the  daughter  of 
the  President  d'Aligre's  lackey;  Cardonne,  a  washer- 
woman from  Versailles,  who  was  a  mother  at  thirteen  years 
of  age :  Dufrene,  a  flower  girl  from  Lyons,  and  other  ladies 
of  the  kind,  who  used  to  share  the  spoil  with  the  *'  execu- 
tioners," as  the  sharpers  were  then  termed.  There  were 
fifleeo  of  these  caverns  in  various  quarters  of  Paris ;  each 
table,  *'  to  give  it  an  appearance  of  respectability,"  paid 
three  thousand  francs  per  month  to  the  poor,  and  the 
houjBes  were  under  the  control  of  a  cashier-general  called 
Gombeau.  Before  these  tripots  had  been  long  at  work 
ladies  of  every  rank  solicited  the  privilege  of  setting  up  an 
establishment,  and  the  ambassador  of  Venice,  taking 
advanta^  of  his  inviolability,  kept  a  very  productive  tripot 
in  his  private  hotel.  The  working-classes,  adds  the  author, 
were  received  and  played  in  a  place  appropriately  called 
^enfer.  The  houses  authorized  by  M.  de  hartines  remained 
open  till  the  Revolution,  and  they  were  re-established  by 
Napoleon,  for  what  purpose  may  be  easily  imagined.  That 
they  improved  the  general  morality  of  the  country  in  the 
days  of  Louis  XV.  is  very  doubtful,  notwithstanding  that 
the  tables  passed  into  the  possession  of  ladies  of  rank,  who 
worked  them  by  means  of  agents.^ 

Young  ladies  who  insist  on  going  to  eveningr  parties  when 
they  are  afflicted  with  colds,  notwithstandfns  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  their  clothing  and  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
should  read  "  A  Case  in  Comparative  Pathology  "  eiven  by  a 
correspondent  of  the  London  Lancet,  from  whiclTthey  will 
see  that  a  chimpanzee  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  by  care- 
fiiUy  following  the  directions  of  his  medical  advisers,  and 
exhibiting  an  amount  of  common-sense  —  too  often,  alas  1 
not  to  be  witnessed  in  human  circles,  succeeded  in  ward- 
ing off  the  consequences  of  an  illness  which,  if  neslected, 
would  no  doubt  have  been  attended  with  fatal  results.    It 


appears  that  this  animal,  who,  although  barely  two  years 
old,  is  endowed  with  the  intelligence  of  a  monkey  of  riper 
years,  caught  a  violent  cold  and  cough  during  a  frosty  night 
in  January,  attended  with  loss  of  appetite,  a  nigh  pulse,  and 
other  feverish  symptoms.  At  first  the  monkey  wisely  re- 
stricted its  diet,  taking  only  grapes,  orange-juice,  and  a  little 
milk.  As,  however,  the  urgent  symptoms  increased,  it  was 
persuaded  to  take  small  doses  of  liquor  of  acetate  of  ammo- 
nia, with  ipecacuanha  wine  and  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia, 
every  four  hours,  and  also  to  wear  a  'Minseed-meal  jacket 
poultice  "  round  its  chest  for  an  hour  or  two  at  a  time, 
three  or  four  times  a  day,  at  other  times  wearing  a  flannel 
band  and  a  cloth  jacket.  Although  it  derived  some  relief 
from  this  treatment,  yet  in  a  day  or  two  it  became  worse, 
and  was  at  last  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  weakness  that  it 
could  only  lie  on  its  back  or  one  side  with  its  paws  open, 
as  if  too  exhausted  to  make  any  efifort  at  all.  Disliking  its 
cough  mixture,  it  was  given  ipecacuanha  wine  in  its  milk ; 
but,  the  exhaustion  increasing,  a  teaspoonful  of  brandy  was 
substituted  for  the  ipecacuanha  wine,  and  added  to  its  milk 
each  time  it  took  it.  For  some  days  it  remained  in  a  list- 
less state,  merely  presenting  one  of  its  feet  to  any  acquaint- 
ance who  visited  it,  but  evidently  liking  to  be  attended 
to  and  nursed.  Jt  is  most  gratifying  to  learn  that  a  steady 
adherence  to  this  treatment  of  poultices  and  brandy  and 
milk  resulted  at  the  end  of  a  few  days  in  a  change  for  the 
better ;  and,  although  for  some  little  time  it  would  take  no 
solid  food,  except  from  the  keeper's  mouth,  yet  its  appetite 
gradually  improved,  and  in  about  three  weeks,  though  much 
uiinner  and  weaker  than  before  its  illness,  it  was  in  excel- 
lent spirits,  and  is  now  not  only  able  to  climb  its  ladder,  but 
is  '*  as  lively  as  ever."  If  this  young  monkey  had  insisted 
on  going  out  in  the  evening  in  a  low  dress,  instead  of  re- 
maining quietly  at  home  in  a  *'  linseed-meal  jacket  poul- 
tice," uie  Zoological  Society  would  probably  have  had  to 
deplore  its  loss. 


Theodor  Golbstucker,  the  foremost  Sanskrit  schol- 
ar in  the  world,  whose  death  was  announced  last  week,  was 
born  in  Kdnigsberg,  in  Prussia ;  he  began  the  study  of 
Sanskrit,  for  the  profound  knowledge  of  which  he  has  since 
become  so  famous  throughout  the  world,  under  Prof. 
Peter  Von  Bohlen,  at  the  university  of  that  town.  He  con- 
tinued this  study  under  Profs.  August  Wilhelm  von 
Schlegel  and  Christian  Lassen  at  Bonn,  where  he  was  a 
contemporary  of  the  late  Prince  Consort.  He  afterwards 
resided  for  some  time  at  Paris,  where  he  enjoyed  the  friend- 
ship of  men  of  the  greatest  distinction,  such  as  Burnouf, 
Letronne,  &c.  He  then  habilitated  himself  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berlin,  where  he  began  soon  to  display  great  schol- 
arly activity.  Alexander  Von  Humboldt  formed  already  at 
that  time  a  very  high  estimate  of  the  capacities  of  the 
young  scholar,  whose  aid,  in  several  very  difficult  questions 
of  Indian  philosophy,  he  gratefully  acknowledged  in  his 
"  Kosmos."  Goldstiicker  assembled  round  himself  a  circle  of 
ardent  young  men,  whom  he  succeeded  in  inspiring  with 
his  love  for  the  language  and  the  land  of  the  Vedas,  and 
many  of  whom  have  arrived  at  great  eminence  since  as 
Sanskrit  scholars.  It  was  owing  to  his  great  love  and  de- 
votion to  his  favorite  science  that,  in  1850,  he  came  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  resided  ever  since,  having  soon  after  re- 
ceived the  appointment  as  Professor  to  the  Chair  of  Sanskrit 
at  University  College.  The  late  Professor  carried  consci- 
entiousness and  modesty  to  such  an  extreme  degree  that 
the  learned  world  ^  ill  hardly  ever  know  what  it  has  lost 
through  his  death.  His  published  works  are  verv  few,  and 
the  greatest  undertaken  by  him,  the  Sanskrit  £>ictionary, 
which  assumed  under  his  hands  the  form  of  a  gigantic 
treasury,  in  which  the  words  of  the  printed  as  well  as  of 
the  unprinted  Sanskrit  literature  were  to  be  recorded,  will 
also  remain  a  torso*  The  earliest  work  undertaken  by 
Goldstiicker  was  the  translation  into  German  of  the  Prabod- 
ha  Chandrodaya,  a  theologico-philosophical  drama,  by 
Krischna  Mi^ra,  to  which  Prof.  Rozenkranz  wrote  a 
preface.  In  1861  he  published  as  an  introduction  to  a  fac- 
simile edition  of  the  Manava-KalparSutra,  an  investigation 
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of  some  literary  and  chronological  questions,  which  may  be 
settled  by  a  study  of  Panini's  work,  under  the  title 
of  *'Panini:  HisJPlace  in  Sanskrit  Literature."  Gold- 
stUcker  also  edited  the  text  of  the  Jaiminiya-Nyfiya- 
M&lft-Vistara,  of  which  work  four  hundred  pages  in 
large  quarto  are  in  t3rpe.  In  1866  Prof.  Groldstiicker 
started  the  Sanskrit  Text  Society,  under  the  patronage  of 
his  Boyal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Due  d'Aumale.  His  very  last  labor  in 
the  public  service,  and  one  which  he  has  left  nearly  com- 
pleted, is  a  photo-lithographic  facsimile  edition  of  Patanj  all's 
Seat  commentary  on  Panini's  Grammatical  Sutras,  called 
ahabashya,  for  which  the  funds  had  been  voted  with  great 
liberality  by  the  Indian  Grovemment.  We  are  indebted  to 
Trvbner*s  American  and  Oriental  Literary  Rec  ord  —  a  most 
valuable  publication  —  for  these  facts  concerning  the  great 
scholar. 


The  Calcutta'correspondent  of  the  Times  has  been  per- 
mitted to  publish  a  long  extract  from  the  journal  of  Maj. 
Bume,  Lord  Mayo's  private  secretary,  an<i  from  this  we 
extract  the  following  graphic  passage,  describing  the  Vice- 
roy's murder :  — 

'  On  the  party  approaching  the  landing-place  it  began  to  get 
very  dark.  The  conyict  autnorities  sent  up  a  few  torches  to 
light  them  on  their  way,  but  the  Viceroy  oroercMi  the  torch-bear- 
ers to  keep  well  to  the  fh)nt,  as  he  disliked  the  smell  and  smoke. 
On  reachmg  the  hats  near  the  landin^lace,  a  line  of  men  was 
observed  drawn  up  6ta  the  left  of  the  viceroy  and  his  party,  un- 
der some  convict  overseers.  These,  Maj  .-6en.  Stewart  explained, 
were  bearers  of  Maj.-Gren.  Stewart's,  whom  he  had  sdected 
and  ordered  over  from  Ross  Island  to  carry  the  Countess  of 
Mayo  and  her  party  up  the  hill  the  following  morning.  The 
Viceroy  and  his  party  passed  this  line  of  men  at  about  a  quar- 
ter to  seven,  and  immediately  afterwards  reached  the  pier, 
which  was  a  narrow  one,  with  somewhat  steep  stone  sides. 
When  within  about  fifteen  jards  of  the  boat,  Maj.-Gen.  Stewart, 
with  the  Viceroy's  permission,  momentarily  left  his  side  to  speak 
to  one  of  the  European  overseen^  standing  by,  with  reference  to 
some  arrangements  of  the  following  morning.  It  was  now  quite 
dark.  I  was  at  that  moment  walking  some  paces  to  the  left  of 
the  Viceroy ;  the  armed  escort  was  cloee  to  nim  on  either  side, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  police  and  jemadart  followed  in  the 
rear.  Col.  Jervois,  Lieut  Hawkins,  K.A.,  and  the  Viceroy's 
jemadar  were  the  nearest  to  him  in  the  rear,  while  the  rest  of  the 
party  were  all  following  up  at  some  paces  distance.  A  few  of  the 
sailors  of  the  Glasgow  were  sitting  and  talking  at  the  end  of  the 
pier.  The  Viceroy,  in  order  to  reach  the  boat,  took  a  few  longer 
steps  forward  than  usual,  when,  in  an  instant,  a  rushing  noise 
was  heard,  and  a  man  was  seen  listened  like  a  tiger  on  the  Vice- 
roy's hack.  The  whole  occurrence  was  momentary,  and  took 
place  in  almost  total  darkness.  The  assassin,  who  was  a  tall 
muscular  Khyberee  Afreodee,  seemed  to  have  the  Viceroy  in 
some  manner  immovably  in  his  grasp,  and  inflicted  the  wound 
so  instantaneously  as  not  to  give  him  time  to  turn  round  and  de- 
fend himself.  The  whole  pifty  rushed  on  the  assassin,  and  in- 
stantly secured  him ;  alas,  not  till  he  had  inflicted  two  mortal 
wounds.  The  Viceroy  ran  a  few  paces  forward,  turned  to  his 
left,  and  fell  over  the  pier  into  some  shallow  water.  I  left  the 
assassin  and  immediately  ran  to  his  Excellency's  help  while 
struggling  in  the  water,  and  assisted  him  out.  After  conveying 
him  to  the  steam  launch,  they  made  all  haste  to  get  to  the  Glas- 
gow, It  was  a  dreadful  twenty  minutes  of  agony  for  all  present. 
Although  none  of  the  party  could  at  the  moment  form  any  idea 
of  the  nature  of  the  wounds,  they  saw  a  marked  and  alarming 
chanee  come  over  his  face  after  they  had  lifted  him  into  the  boat. 
Mr.  Hawkins,  Cant.  Lockwood,  and  Mig.-Gen.  Stewart  sup- 
ported the  Vicero/s  head,  while  I  assisted  the  jemadar,  rubbed 
nis  legs,  and  endeavored  to  keep  up  warmth.  0  thers  watched  the 
wounds  in  order  to  stop  farther  flow  of  blood,  while  all  eagerly 
urged  the  sailoTS  to  press  on  with  haste  to  the  ship.  Every  mo- 
ment was  of  value.  We  all  imagined  that  the  Viceroy  had 
fainted  from  loss  of  blood,  and  we  would  have  given  our  lives  for 
a  little  brandy  for  him.  But  daring  these  dreadful  moments,  on 
nearinv  Ae  ship,  Maj.-Gen.  Stewart  turned  to  me,  shook  his 
head,  and  said, '  I  fear  the  worst.'  The  Viceroy's  face  had 
changed,  but  none  of  us  thought  he  had  actually  breathed  his 
last.  He  had  not  given  one  sigh  or  expression  of  pain  from 
first  to  last,  but  he  mast  have  expired  at  the  moment  of  Maj.- 
Qen.  Stewart's  exclamation." 


PRIMBOSE  AND  VIOLET. 


L 


Primbobb  and  violet,  down  in  the  lane. 
Trod  by  our  footsteps  so  lightly  of  old, 

I  welcome  you  out  of  the  earm  aeain. 
In  your  shaded  purple  and  sunut  gold. 


n. 


Only  —  if  only  the  warm  sprint  sun 

Brought  back  the  dead  who  died  with  the  flowers ! 
Ye  are  so  many,  and  she  was  but  one, 

Who  faded  forever  from  earthly  bowers ; 


HI. 


Closed  her  blue  eyes  as  the  violets  slept, 
Sank  with  the  primroses  into  the  earth  : 

None  could  awaken  her,  loud  though  they  wept ; 
She  will  not  joy  in  the  flowers'  new  birth. 


IV. 


Primrose  and  violet !  mine  still  in  death 
Those  of  your  kindred  she  gave  to  me  here ; 

Gkantine  my  prayer  for  her  youthftil  faith, 
And  she  haa  withered  before  they  were  sere. 


V. 


Yet  I  must  live,  and  must  live  for  the  right,  — 

It  is  for  her,  and  to  see  her  aeain : 
And  you  —  ye  shall  be  where  she  lies  this  night. 

And  die  on  her  dead  heart,  as  I  would  fidn. 


MuLTiric  IN  Pabyo. — Messrs.  L.  Prang  &  Co.  have 
just  published  a  sheet  densely  crowded  with  information 
that  everybody  desires  to  have  always  at  hand.  Schem't 
Universal  Statistical  Table  contains  the  most  important  sta- 
tistical facts  relating  to  all  the  countries  of  the  world,  such  as 
the  area  of  each  country,  form  of  government  and  head  of 
the  same,  population,  expenses,  debt,  paper  money,  amount 
of  circulation,  standing  army,  navy,  merchant  vessels,  im- 
ports, exports,  chief  produce,  coins  and  their  value  in  gold, 
weights  and  measures,  railroads,  telegraphs,  capitals  and 
principal  cities,  together  with  number  of  inhabitants,  &c 

The  number  of  interesting  and  noteworthy  facts  con- 
densed hero  in  so  small  a  compass  is  almost  incredible,  and 
their  arrangement  is  very  convenient  for  reference  and  com- 
parison. 

A  similar  Grerman  publication,  edited  by  Dr.  Otto  Hub- 
ner,  in  Frankfort,  ana  upon  which  this  is  based,  has  run  al- 
roady  through  twenty  yearly  editions.  The  name  of  Prof. 
Schem,  the  American  editor,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that 
the  work  has  been  done  thoroughly  and  conscientioiisly. 


Bubnbtt's    Coooainb    gives  luxuriance  to  the 
hair. 

Tbstbd  bt  Timb.  —  For  Throat  Diseases,  Colds,  and  Coughs, 
''  Brown* s  Bronchial  Troches "  have  proved  their  efficacy  by  a 
test  of  many  years. 

Bbad  what  Mr.  H.  G.  Parker,  editor  Saturday  Evming  Gamtte, 
says  about  "  Whitb's  Spbcialtt  fob  Dtspbpsia." 

All  good  grocers  have  the  Halfobd  Lbicbstbbshibb  Tablb 
Saucb.  It  is  at  once  the  cheapest  and  best  article  used  as  a 
relish  that  is  made  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
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L£  MINISTRE  MALG^  LUL 


A  CONTEMPOBABT  8TOBT, 


WHEN  yoonff  Telemachus  was  undergoizis  hia  compet- 
itiye  examination  for  tlie  kingship  of  Crete,  one  of 
the  questions  set  him  was  to  define  a  happy  man,  and  the 
wise  Mentor  who  stood  behind  to  prompt  him ;  conform- 
ably to  a  practice  since  abolished  in  competitive  examina- 
tions, bade  him  answer  that  the  really  happy  man  was  he 
who  considered  himself  so.  Admitting  this  definition  to  be 
correct,  then  M.  le  Comte  Fortune  &  Ris,  deputy  of  the 
JNational  Assembly,  who  rented  a  first-floor  flat  in  a  house 
of  the  Bouleyard  Malesherbes,  Paris,  where  no  cats  or  pai^ 
rots  were  kept,  was  the  happiest  man  out.  He  had  every 
thing  to  make  him  happy,  and  sense  enough  to  know  it,  — 
a  handsome  face,  good  figure,  fine  health,  an  income  larger 
than  people  suspected, — though  he  passed  for  rich,  —  and 
no  profession,  save  that  of  enjoying  himself,  which  is  a 
pleasant  profession  when  one  succeeds  in  it.  In  age,  M.  de 
Bis  was  two  and  forty,  but  looked  younger ;  in  complexion, 
florid  and  jovial;  in  stature,  the  same  hd^ht  as  other 
Frenchmezu  In  a  general  way  he  was  bliSie-temp^rcd, 
witty,  and  so  thoroughly  agreeable  with  women  that  he 
nombered  more  of  them  on  the  list  of  his  intimate  friends 
than  would  have  sufficed  for  the  vanity  of  ten  less  favored 
beings,  even  supposing  these  ten  to  have  been  covetous. 

3ut  M.  de  lus  was  not  happy  because  Nature  had  or- 
dained it  so  beforehand,  just  as  she  settles  for  us  whether 
we  shall  have  brown  hair  or  red.  He  was  happy  because 
for  the  conduct  of  his  life  he  had  laid  down  certam  simple 
rules  which  experience  had  taught  him  gave  happiness  to 
others,  and  wnich  he  never  transgressed.  In  the  first 
place,  he  never  spoke  ill  of  people,  but  suffered  them  to 
think  that  he  admired  them  smcerely  all  round :  an  illusion 
which  did  them  no  harm  nor  him  either.  In  the  next 
place,  he  always  kept  his  word,  —  a  surer  recipe  for  con- 
tentment than  many  persons  appear  to  imagine,  though  it 
must  be  stated  that  he  avoided  such  rash  promises  as  swear- 
ing to  love  one  woman  eternally,  or  vowmg  that  he  would 
never  shake  hands  with  such-and-such  a  friend  again  if*  he 
did  this  or  that  that  was  contrary  to  the  public  mood.  M. 
de  Ris's  third  rule  was  to  render  as  many  services  as  he 
could,  and  always  to  do  so  in  such  an  enmusiastic  way  as 
to  make  the  person  obliged  esteem  that  it  was  he,  the  recip- 
ient, who  conferred  the  favor  by  accepting  it,  and  that  the 
donor  was  touched  to  the  heart,  overjoyed  and  proud  be- 
yond measure,  at  so  much  condescension.  This,  after  ma- 
ture reflection,  was  the  only  mode  M.  de  Ris  had  been  able 
to  devise  ibr  preventing  that  each  benefit  conferred  should 
become  a  cause  of  un  Jyin^  enmity.  By  leading  persons  to 
believe  that  in  accepting  nis  money  and  not  returning  it 
they  were  placing  him  under  a  lasting  obligation,  he  had 
put  matters  upon  a  footing  satisfactory  and  honorable  to 
t>oth  parties.  The  count's  Iburth  and  most  important  rule 
absolute  was  to  eschew  politics. 

Now  this,  for  a  deputy  of  the  Assembly,  was  rather  a  knot- 
ty problem ;  but  M.  de  Ris  was  not  a  deputy  through  any 
fiiiut  of  his  own.  He  had  been  returned  in  the  winter  of 
1871,  afler  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  when  an  assembly  had 


been  hastily  convoked  to  meet  at  Bordeaux,  and  constitu- 
encies were  selecting  the  most  popular  men  ^ey  could  find, 
without  much  reference  to  their  tastes  or  their  fitness.  M. 
de  Ris  was  nominated  by  the  electoral  committee  of  the 
department  in  which  he  owned  a  country  seat,  and  had 
been  returned*  out  of  hand.  He  was  much  chagrined  by 
this  result,  which  was  communicated  to  him  before  he  had 
yet  left  Paris,  where,  during  the  seize,  he  had  fousht  with 
distinction  as  a  commandant  of  Garaes  Mobiles,  ms  first 
impulse  was  to  send  in  his  resignation,  and  it  is  even  said 
that  his  letter  on  this  subject  was  ready  signed  and  sealed ; 
but  somebody  pointed  out  to  him  so  eloquently  that  in 
times  of  trouble  a  man  owes  willing  service  to  his  country, 
and  somebody  else  produced  such  telling  arguments  to  show 
that  a  deputy  need  not  know  more  aboutpoiitics  than  any 
ordinary  man,  that  M.  de  Ris  gave  in.  He  took  his  seat  at 
Bordeaux  in  the  very  centre  of  the  Assembly,  —  so  centrally, 
indeed,  that  if  you  had  drawn  a  string  firom  Pres.  Grdvy^s 
chair  right  across  the  chamber,  you  would  have  found 
Count  de  Ris  at  the  end  of  it.  This  meant  that  he  was  a 
"neutral;"  that  between  Henry  V.,  the  Count  of  Paris, 
Napoleon  IH.,  and  the  republic,  he  had  no  choice  whatever ; 
ana  that  on  every  occasion  where  his  vote  was  called  for  he 
intended  recording  it  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  compromise 
him.  This  was  rather  like  tight-rope  dancing,  but  M.  de  Ris's 
logic  on  the  subject  was  unanswerable.  "  If  I  make  a  se- 
lection," said  he,  "before  I  know  which  of  the  four  is  going 
to  win,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  adhere  to  it  during  the  rest  of 
my  life  under  pain  of  being  thought  a  renegade,  which  is 
absurd.  The  Count  of  Chambord  is  a  prince  of  ereat  honor, 
whom  I  venerate ;  the  Count  of  Paris  could  holdhis  own  in 
point  of  intelligence  with  any  sovereign  or  president  in 
Christendom ;  Napoleon  HI.  was  always  extremelpr  gracious 
to  me,  and  decorated  me  with  his  own  hand  without  my 
having  ever  asked  for  such  a  favor ;  the  empress  also  is 
charming ;  as  for  the  republic,  to  declare  myself  an  anti- 
republican  is  to  say  that  I  don't  believe  we  French  are  ca- 
paole  of  governingourselyes,  which  is  an  opinion  only  good 
for  foreigners."  The  party-whips  endeavored  to  shake  this 
neutralism  by  adroit  flatteries,  and  the  party-wits  to  under- 
mine it  by  banter ;  but  M.  de  Ris  was  impervious  to  flattery ; 
and,  when  tackled  by  a  wit,  he  put  his  case  in  a  nut-shell 
by  saying,  "  I  know  four  ladies  of  equal  beauty,  —  the  Mar^ 
auise  de  Rosecroix,  who  is  a  Lezitimist ;  the  Countess  de 
Potofeu,  who  holds  for  Louis  Phiuppe  II. ;  the  Baroness  de 
Diamantelle,  who  is  enamoured  of  the  Napoleons ;  and  Mme. 
Garrulet,  die  deputy's  wife,  who  is  a  Republican.  If  I  were 
to  enlist  on  the  side  of  one  of  these  ladies,  the  doors  of  the 
other  three  would  be  closed  to  me ;  and  that  I  do  not  want" 
Whereat  the  wit  would  laugh,  and  let  M.  de  Rb  alone.  In 
France  diey  always  let  a  man  alone  who  knows  how  to  de- 
fend himself. 

It  should  be  mentioned  in  passing,  that  M.  de  Ris's  inde- 
pendence was  not  quite  the  effect  of  political  poltroonery, 
though  a  foreigner  mi^ht  have  opined  that  there  was  a 
strong  spice  of  this  foible  flavoring  it  His  was  rather  the 
eclecticism  and  sceptic  epicureanism  of  politics.  He  thought 
there  was  something  good  to  be  said  for  every  party,  and 
said  it  He  also  thought  that  to  pin  one's  faith  to  a  set  of 
doctrines  which  may  oe  as  unwearable  in  a  j^ear  as  last 
twelvemonth's  fashions,  —  to  cast  in  one's  lot  with  a  partic- 
ular dynasty  or  system  which  may  be  less  long  of  life  than 
a  deciduous  leaf^  is  the  act  neither  of  a  clever  man  nor  of  a 
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wise  one.  There  was  a  friend  of  his,  who,  towards  the  close 
of  Louis  Philippe's  reign,  had  taken  an  undue  interest  in 
the  Pritchard  indemnity  case.  Every  time  ihe  name  of 
Pritchard  was  mentioned,  this  hot-headed  patriot  foamed  at 
the  mouth,  rolled  flaming  eyeballs,  and  launched  such  ful- 
ndnatinz  declamations  against  the  policy  of  M.  Guizot,  that 
he  ended  by  exasperating  a  supporter  of  that  statesman, 
who  called  him  out,  and  wounded  him  so  badly  that  his 
right  leg  had  to  be  amputated.  Alas  1  who  remembers  the 
Pritchard  case  now  ?  The  hot-headed  and  crippled  patriot 
stumped  through  life,  bitterly  anathematizing  the  day  when 
he  was  induced  to  part  with  his  leg  for  a  cause  about  which 
nobody  cared  a  pin  six  months  after  it  had  been  settled, 
and  which  went  clean  out  of  the  public  mind  long  before 
the  victim  of  it  had  learned  to  do  without  crutches.  This 
example  had  always  struck  M.  de  Ris  most  powerfully. 
He  often  thought  of  what  it  would  be  if  he  himself  were  to 
lose  his  le^  in  over-zealous  debate ;  and  though  he  was  not 
a  fearer  oi  duels,  having  fought  several  without  much  detri- 
ment to  himself  or  his  adversaries,  he  caused  the  name 
**  Pritchard  "  to  be  neatly  set  in  red  enamel  on  a  locket 
which  he  usually  wore  at  nis  watch-chain ;  and  every  time 
he  felt  tempted  to  take  an  excited  part  in  politics  he  con- 
sulted this  locket,  learning  thereby  the  great  and  prudent 
lesson  that  half  the  questions  which  set  men  by  the  ears  are 
not  worth  the  breath  that  is  wasted  on  them.  There  was 
another  excellent  and  co<;ent  reason  for  M.  de  Ris*8  absten- 
tion, which  was  this :  Rich,  young,  and  clever  as  he  was 
(for  he  was  clever,  and  had  been  told  it  so  often  that  he 
really  had  some  excuse  for  bein^  modestly  conscious  of  it), 
he  could  not,  had  he  joined  a  political  party,  have  remained 
one  of  the  ruck.  He  must  have  come  to  the  front ;  and,  had 
his  party  triumphed,  he  must  haye  risen  to  power,  which  of 
all  things  in  the  world  was  what  he  most  dreaded.    As  a 

Srivate  nobleman  he  could  pick  his  society  as  he  pleased ; 
it  about  from  palace  to  green-room  ;  be  on  intimate  terms 
with  princes  and  artists,  opera-singers  or  bishops ;  lift  his 
hat  on  a  race-course  within  the  same  ^vf^  minutes  to  a 
duchess  and  a  ballet-girl ;  and,  in  a  word,  wherever  he  went, 
cotton  with  the  pleasantest  people,  without  feeling  under 
any  obligation  to  shake  th^  hand  of  wheezy  retired  grocers 
because  tliey  were  champions  of  the  ministry,  or  listen  to 
the  emetic-like  blandishments  of  semi-official  journalists. 
Once  a  minister  or  an  ex-minister,  however,  all  this  would 
be  changed.  Even  if  he  had  held  office  but  a  day  he  must 
go  on  stilts  to  the  hour  of  his  death,  be  on  the  alert  about 
his  dignity,  and  hold  unimpeachably  orthodox  views  as  to 
the  blending  of  liberty  and  order  under  a  well-established 
government.  This  was  why  he  so  sedulously  held  aloof 
m)m  every  thing  that  resembled  an  opinion.  This  was 
why  he  always  kept  a  quiverful  of  repartees  ready  for  those 
who  sought  to  insnare  him ;  and  this  is  why  die  head  and 
front  of  nis  ambition  amounted  only  to  this,  —  to  continue 
leading  to  his  dyinor  day  the  untroubled  and  amusing  life 
he  had  lived  ever  since  he  was  his  own  master. 

However,  it  is  not  in  the  vastness  of  our  wishes,  but  in 
the  intensity  of  them,  even  when  moderate,  that  lies  the 
danger  of  disappointment ;  and  we  introduce  M.  de  Ris  on  a 
morning  of  last  autumn  when  there  happened  to  him  one  of 
those  grievous  things  which  prove  how  utterly  vain  are  all 
human  calculations. 

It  was  about  nine  o'clock.  Wrapped  in  a  velvet  dress- 
inz-gown,  the  count  was  seated  in  his  toilet-room,  opposite 
a  bright  fire  of  beech  logs,  and  looking  out  of  the  window 
:to  watch  cosily  the  rime  of  October's  frost  bein'^  melted  off 
the  trees  by  the  early  sun.  This  was  not  in  Paris,  but  at 
the  count's  countr}'-seat,  distant  about  t  ^o  hours  by  rail 
from  town,  —  an  agreeable  place,  made  up  of  medissval  pic- 
turesqueness  and  modern  comfort,  and  situated  in  a  district 
where  revolutions  and  issues  of  tenpenny  bank-notes  had 
no  effect  upon  the  inhabitants.  The  count  was  staying 
there  for  a  couple  of  days'  rest  between  two  visits  to  the 
shooting-boxes  of  indefatigable  Nimrod  friends ;  and,  having 
arrived  late  the  evening  before,  he  had  luxuriated  in  bea 
Uiis  morning  r  ither  longer  than  wis  his  wont  when  within 
gunshot  of  well-stocked  coverts.  M.  Narcisse,  his  confiden- 
ti.U  valet,  entered  with  a  tr.iy  beiring  his  master's  choco- 


late, newspapers,  and  letters,  and  laid  these  thin^  on  a 
hand-table  near  the  arm-chair.  Then,  this  done,  he  said, 
with  that  lively  and  irrepressible  tendency  to  converse 
which  one  had  better  not  oiscourage  in  a  French  servant 
under  pain  of  rendering  him  sulky,  '*  What  a  morning,  IL 
le  Comte  1  I  suppose  M.  le  Comte  intends  going  over  tht 
estate  ?  " 

'*  I  suppose  I  must,  Narcisse,"  smiled  his  master,  showing 
not  mucn  disposition  to  move,  but  rather  drawing  nearer  to 
the  fire ;  and  ne  took  another  glance  at  the  window.  **  These 
rounds  of  inspection  to  poultry-yards  and  pig-troughs  are 
rounds  of  tribulation,  Narcisse.  You  must  lay  me  out  my 
thickest  boots,  the  yellow  gaiters,  and  the  velveteen  coat. 
I  am  not  likely  to  meet  anybody." 

'*  Your  neighbor,  Mme.  de  Claire,  arrived  at  the  ChAteao 
de  Beaupr^  last  night,  M.  le  Comte,"  answered  Narcisse, 
quite  discreetly. 

It  was  the  forte  of  M.  Narcisse,  was  discretion ;  fiir  all 
which  he  was  a  brisk  valet,  with  eyebrows,  like  two  circnm- 
flex  accents,  which  gave  him  a  perpetual  air  of  astonish- 
ment, also  a  trick  of  doing  every  thing  in  a  headlong  way,  as 
if  he  were  haunted  by  the  constant  vision  of  express-trains 
about  to  start  without  him. 

<<  Eh  ?  Mme.  de  Claire  is  at  the  Castle  ?  "  ejaculated 
M.  de  Ris,  rousing  himself  completely  at  the  name  which  his 
servant  had  pronounced,  and  casting  a  third  and  much  more 
wide-awake  glance  at  the  window.  *'  Ah  1  I  see  the  sun  is 
shining,  Narcisse ;  so,  instead  of  the  velveteen,  perhaps  I 
^  may  as  well  air  that  new  shooting-suit  I  have  not  yet  worn ; 
and  —  stay  —  as  to  the  boots,  I  won't  have  the  thickest,  — 
not  the  thickest  of  all,  I  mean  —  those  with  the  naib  —  a 
medium  pair  will  do:" 

M.  Narcisse  was  just  then  bustling  about  the  nx>m  at  the 
rate  of  ten  miles  the  hour,  and  setting  out  razors,  strop,  and 
shaving-brush  on  the  dressing-table  as  if  an  imaginary  guatd 
had  just  rung  the  train-bell  for  an  instantaneous  departure. 
He  finished  his  precipitate  work  to  his  satisfaction,  and  then 
vanished  to  fetcn  the  suit  that  had  never  been  worn  and  the 
boots  that  were  not  the  thickest.  M.  de  Ris,  the  while,  left 
alone,  and  still  thinking  apparently  of  Idme.  de  Claire, 
gazed  pensively  for  a  short  space  into  the  fire.  His  reverie 
—  which  seemed  to  be  a  not  unpleasant  one  —  may  havi* 
lasted  a  couple  of  minutes ;  then  he  turned  to  his  chocolate 
and  his  letters,  slowly  stirrint;  the  one  in  its  cup,  and  exam- 
ining the  envelopes  of  the  others  before  opening  them. 

Tne  count's  gallant  pi*oclivities  brought  so  many  teminine 
missives  into  his  hands,  that  there  was  notliing  novel  in  the 
fact  that  four  out  of  the  seven  letters  on  his  tray  should  be 
in  ladies'  writing.  There  were  two  mauve  enyulopes,  a 
primrose,  and  a  pale  blue  one,  all  addressed  in  that  cramped 
and  pointed  calligraphy  which  speaks  of  the  hard  sharp- 
ness of  French  sreel  nibs,  these  instruments  seeming  indeed 
specially  designed  by  Providence  to  check  the  torrents  of 
correspondence  which  would  flow  from  a  Frenchwoman's 
mind  if  only  the  native  pens  would  glide  more  smoothly 
over  the  paper.  M.  de  Ris  read  his  letters  attentiyely ;  and 
it  looked  as  if  they  entertained  him,  for  he  was  nearly  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  over  them.  At  the  conclusion  he  took 
out  of  a  Dresden  bowl,  shaped  like  a  dog's  head,  enough 
Turkish  tobacco  to  roll  himself  a  cigarette,  and  prepared  for 
the  other  epistles,  one  of  which  he  recognized  as  coming 
from  a  friend  who  wrote  with  energy  about  Croatian  ques- 
tions, another  as  a  tradesman's  circular,  and  the  thira  of 
which  he  now  observed  for  the  first  time  was  not  stamped 
but  franked. 

There  must  have  been  something  very  foreboding  about 
the  look  of  this  1  ist  envelope ;  for  at  sight  of  it  the  count 
stopped  half  way  in  his  cigarette  work,  and  began  with  sad- 
den but  rapidlv-growing  apprehension  to  turn  the  letter 
over  between  his  fingers.  How  had  he  come  not  to  notice 
before  that  the  envelope  was  one  of  those  whitey-brown 
ones  in  which  government  correspondence  is  sent  ?  that  the 
postrmark  was  *^  Versailles  "  ?  and  that  the  seal  bore  the 
private  crest  of  an  extremely  great  personage  under  the 
republic?  Hj  changed  color  saghtly.  What  could  it  be? 
The  Assembly  was  not  sitting  then,  so  it  could  not  enclose 
a  letter  of  convocation.    The  extremely  great  personage 
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was  not  likelj  to  be  issuing  cards  for  a  dinner-party  at  that 
time  of  the  year ;  so  it  could  not  be  that.  He  mused  and 
mused ;  and  the  clouds  gathered  over  his  brow  as  over  a 
sunny  sky  in  April.  Then  he  poured  himself  out  a  glass  of 
water  and  drank  it ;  and  as  strong  men,  in  moments  of  emo- 
tion, like  to  be  standing,  he  stood  up  and  leaned  against  the 
mantle-dielf  whilst  he  broke  the  seal. 

This  is  what  the  whitey-brown  envelope  contained  :  — 

YSBSAILUBS,  Oct,  — ,  1871. 
Kt  dbax  Count  db  Ris, — 

As  yon  have  heard,  the  ministership  for  the  Cochin-China  col- 
onies has  jost  1>ccome  vacant,  and  I  write  without  delay  to  offer 
YOU  the  post.  It  has  given  me  very  great  patisfaction  to  observe 
how,  amid  the  interested  strife  of  partit«,  you  have  acknowledged 
no  flag  but  patriotism,  and  have  constantly  seconded  the  gov-  * 
emment  by  your  firm  and  enlightened  votes ;  it  has  also  been  a 
no  small  source  of  pleasure  to  me  to  perceive  that  your  excellent 
example  has  been  followed  by  other  members  of  the  Assembly, 
who  have  grouped  themselves  round  yon,  and  now  look  up  to  you 
as  their  leader.  In  this  time  of  national  mourning,  wnen  the 
efforts  of  all  ^[ood  citizens  should  be  directed  towards  the  regen- 
eration of  their  country,  the  qualities  which  recommend  a  mmis- 
ter  are  essentially  those  which  you  possess.  —  impartiality,  amia- 
Ulity,  and  zeal  for  the  public  good ;  also,  antecedents  free  from 
ties  to  any  political  factions  or  individual.  I  am  wdl  aware  that 
in  asking  you  to  undertake  duties  fraught  with  great  responsibil- 
ity, and  entailing  a  large  sacrifice  of  daily  time  and  anxiety,  I  am 
making  a  heavy  demand,  without  having  any  adequate  return  to 
offer  save  the  opportunity  of  widening  your  sphere  of  public  use- 
fulness. But  I  do  not  hesitate ;  booftuse  the  more  arduous  the 
labor  and  the  less  the  reward,  so  much  the  greater  I  know  will 
be  your  tendency  to  accept  Trusting,  therefore,  that  I  may 
have  the  gratification  of  hearing  an  affirmative  reply  from  your 
own  lips  at  Versailles  to-morrow,  I  beg  you  to  believe,  my  dear 
Count  de  Ris,  in  the  assurance  of  my  mgh  regard.    • 

And  here  followed  the  signature. 

Now,  this  was  pleasant.  As  the  crowning  result  of  twenty 
years'  careful  strategy,  it  was  worth  commending  to  those 
who  believe  in  the  science  of  life.  The  count  stood  for  a 
moment  like  a  man  who  has  turned  up  the  two  of  spades 
when  he  wanted  the  ace  of  diamonds,  and  the  unlucky  letter 
weighed  down  his  hand  to  his  side  as  if  it  had  been  written 
on  sheet-lead.  He  looked  so  stunned,  that,  on  M.  Narcisse 
re-appearing  with  the  suit  that  had  never  been  worn  and 
the  medium  hoots,  that  domestic  save  a  start,  and  exclaimed, 
'*  Dear  me  I  Is  there  any  thing  the  matter  ?  Is  M.  le  Comte 
ill?" 

To  which  the  count,  shaking  off  his  torpor,  replied  with 
an  abmpt  vehemence  which  made  M.  Narcisse's  eyebrows 
stand  up  more  circumflexly  than  ever,  "Matter!  Yes: 
every  thing  is  the  matter.  Do  you  know  what  a  minister 
is?'^ 

M.  Narcbse  stood  danglin'j;  the  boots  in  his  right  hand, 
and  pressing  the  clothes  to  his  heart  with  his  left  arm.  He 
appeared  to  turn  the  matter  over  in  his  mind,  and  then 
answered,  "A  minister,  M.  le  Comte,  lives  in  a  man- 
sion with  sentries  at  the  door ;  the  newspapers  cut  jokes  at 
him ;  he  has  a  salary  of  a  hundred  thousand  francs  a  year ; 
and  when  a  revolution  comes  he  i9»  obliged  to  escape  in 
disguise." 

**  Yes,  that's  it,  —  escape  in  disguise,"  answered  the  count 
grimly,  as  this  new  feature  in  a  minister's  privileges 
recurred  to  him.  *'  Joked  at  by  the  papers,  and  escape  in 
disguise,  —  there  you  have  it  in  ten  words.  Well,  Narcisse, 
they  want  to  make  a  minister  of  me  1 " 

M.  Narcisse  dropped  both  the  boots,  and  in  trying  to 
recover  them  let  go  the  clothes.  When  he  had  picked 
them  up  he  looked  very  red,  and  with  wonder-lit  eyes  said, 
**  They  want  to  make  a  minister  of  M.  le  Comte  ?  Well " 
(here  his  voice  broke  into  an  excited  gallop^ ;  ^  well,  I 
hope  monsieur  will  not  neglect  this  opportunity  of  seeing 
that  my  brother  Hyacinthe  gets  that  post  of  Ganle  Champ- 
€tre  which  he  has  long  been  asking.  Then  there  is  my 
other  brother.  Jasmin,  who  was  promised  the  military 
medal ;  and,  as  I  of^en  say,  for  a  Grovernment  to  promise  ana 
not  to  keep  is  to  make  men  revolutionary :  though,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  Commune  nor 


with  AL  Gambetta,  whom  I  think  is  just  as  bad ;  for,  as  I 
often  say,  when  a  man  stirs  up  the  elements  of  popular  dis- 
cord, which  ou^ht  never  to  oe  allowed  under  a  strong  gov- 
ernment, and  pLuses  himself  at  their  head,  he  is  responsible 
for  all  the  breakages.  And  I  don't  think,  either,  that  the 
wife  of  my  cousin  Jacques  was  well  served  by  the  Indem- 
nity Commission :  for  it  is  certain  that  the  largest  of  her 
two  pigs,  weighing  a  hundred  and  eighty-seven  pounds, 
and  a  perfect  picture,  was  eaten  by  the  Prussians,  who 
never  paid,  b'eing  thieves ;  and,  as  I  often  say,  for  a  Govern- 
ment to  stand  such  things "  .  .  .  . 

"  Gro  to  the  devil  1 "  burst  in  Count  de  lUs.  "  At  least,  go 
and  order  the  phaeton  round  in  half  an  hour,  and  fetch  me 
some  visiting  clothes." 

n. 

Less  than  fifty  minutes  after  the  perusal  of  his  letter,  the 
count  was  driving  up  the  avenue  that  led  to  the  Chateau  de 
Beaupr^  the  residence  of  his  neighbor  Mme.  de  Claire. 
He  had  taken  the  most  irrevocable  resolution  not  to  accept 
the  post  offered  him ;  and  during  the  ten  minutes'  riae 
between  his  own  house  and  Beaupre  Park,  he  had  pondered 
over  a  dozen  difierent  forms  of  declinatory  replies  to  the 
great  personage's  despatch.  What  did  they  mean  by  offer- 
ing him  a  post  for  wnich  he  was  unfitted  by  taste,  nature, 
and  social  training?  He  whipped  his  horses  with  such 
vigor,  that  John,  his  English  groom,  who  sat  behind  him  and 
was  unused  to  this  way  of  dealing  with  hi^h-mettled  cattle, 
wondered  what  had  come  over  the  **  guv^nor."  Certainly 
there  was  no  other  answer  possible  to  such  a  proposal  but 
a  courteous  and  decided  —  yes,  that  was  it,  courteous  and 
decided  —  no.  Nevertheless  the  count  wanted  somebody 
to  tell  him  he  was  quite  right  in  his  i^solve,  to  pat  him 
nnorally  on  the  back,  as  it  were,  and  assure  him  that  nothing 
could  be  more  reasonable  and  proper  than  his  conduct ;  and 
this  is  why  he  called  upon  Mme.  de  Claire,  of  whose  good 
sense  he  had  the  best  opinion. 

The  Baroness  de  Claire  was  the  widow  of  a  nobleman 
considerably  older  than  herself,  who  had  died,  leaving  her 
a  large  fortune.  She  was  twenty-eio:ht,  and  a  woman  of 
great  beauty  and  tact,  who  exercised  a  queen's  sway  over 
me  whole  department^  and  whom  M.  de  Ris  classed  quite 
apart  when  dividing  his  feminine  acquaintances  into  cate- 
gories. If  Mme.  de  Claire  had  been  less  graceful,  less 
sweet-tempered,  less  eminently  womanlike,  she  mi^bt  have 
passed  for  a  strong-minded  woman  ;  for  her  thou^is  were 
not  cast  in  those  common-place  moulds  which  fabricate 
thoughts  by  the  hundred  thousand  on  a  uniform,  pattern  for 
common-place  people.  But  as  something  of  the  notion  of 
ill-cut  gowns,  and  down  on  the  upper  iip,  attaches  to  the 
term  ''strong-minded,"  in  reference  to  ladies,  Mme.  de 
Claire  did  not  deserve  the  epithet.  She  was  all  that  a 
woman  should  be;  and  if  men  could  have  coined  a  new 
word  to  express  the  blending  of  all  that  is  amiable  and  good, 
with  what  is  sensible  and  clever,  they  would  have  inaugur- 
ated it  in  her  honor. 

She  was  in  a  morning-room  when  the  count  was  intro- 
duced, and  exquisitely  dressed  in  a  peignoir  of  buff  cashmere, 
nith  wide  trimming  of  white  lace  round  the  edges,  and 
loose  sleeves,  and  a  lace  scarf  round  the  waist.  In  the  rich 
clusters  of  her  black  hair  she  had  set  a  scarlet  rose,  and  a 
small  cross  of  black  pearls  that  hung  to  a  velvet  ribbon 
served  to  show  off  tlie  snowy  outline  of  her  throat.  She 
was  aiTan«;ing  flowers  in  a  Japanese  vase ;  and  beside  her, 
with  her  tiny  dimpled  chin  resting  on  the  table's  edge,  stoo<l 
Mile.  Lucie,  her  daughter,  a  little  mite  of  a  thing  four 
years  old,  who  held  her  apron  full  of  the  dew-wet  flowers, 
and  handed  them  up  one  by  one  to  her  mother  as  they  were 
wanted.  There  was  an  air  of  home  and  gayety  about  the 
tastefully  furnished  room  which  offered  many  a  pretty 
knicknack  for  the  sun  to  try  its  golden  arrows  on ;  and 
through  the  muslin  curtains,  which  were  closed  to  prevent 
the  ingress  of  autumn  wasps,  who  might  have  waged  war  on 
Miss  Lucie,  came  a  fresh,  healthy  scent  of  morning,  with 
twittering  of  blithesome  sparrows. 

The  servant  announced  '<  Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Ris," 
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and  Mme.  de  Claire  held  out  her  hand  with  one  of  her 
|»right  smiles. 

^  You  are  most  welcome,  my  dear  count.  I  only  returned 
yesterday,  and  Lucie  and  I  were  just  wondering  together 
whether  our  good  fortune  would  send  us  any  visitors/ 

"You  see  before  you  the  most  perplexed  of  men/' 
answered  the  county  raising  her  hand  to  his  lips,  —  for  one 
is  sorry  to  state  that  Anglomania  has  not  yet  generalised  in 
France  that  charming  mode  of  salutation  which  consists  in 
squeezing  a  lady's  hand,  and  working  it  up  and  down  like  a 
pump-handle,  —  "  the  most  perplexed  of  men,  who  comes  to 
Deg  alms  of  you  in  the  shape  of  advice,"  added  he,  proceed- 
ing to  salute  Mile.  Lucie,  whom  he  lifted  up  and  kissed. 

"  I  dot  a  noo  dol,  une  erande  poupee  avec  bloo  eyes,  tu 
sals,  monsieur,"  observed  Miss  Lucie,  who,  having  a  Scotdi 
nurse  and  an  English  governess,  spoke  at  times  a  very  odd 
jumble  of  lan0;uages. 

'*  Then  Lucie  had  better  leave  us,"  said  Mme.  de  Claire, 
with  an  apologetic  glance  towards  the  little  thing,  who  was 
the  miniature  portrait  of  herself.  "  Tou  will  find  her  terri- 
bly noisy  if  she  remains.  Put  down  the  rest  of*  the  flowers, 
Lucie,  and  make  your  best  courtesy  to  M.  de  Ris. 

*'  Oh !  Lucie  and  I  are  old  friends,"  replied  M.  de  Bis ; 
"  she  shall  sit  on  my  knee ; "  and  Mile.  Lucie,  who  foresaw 


monsieur  says. 

On  that  understanding  Mile.  Lucie  was  allowed  to  sit 
on  the  visitor's  knee  and  play  with  his  watoh-chain,  where 
the  name  '<  Pritohard,"  embossed  on  the  locket,  soon  engaged 
her  undivided  attention.  Mme.  de  Claire  took  her  place 
on  the  sofa  opposite  a  tambour-frame,  on  which  shone,  half 
completed,  one  of  those  smart  chasubles  which  French 
ladies  fill  their  leisure  by  embroidering  for  the  country 
clergy.  M.  de  ^s  then  drew  out  the  Tetter  of  the  great 
personage,  and  handed  it  to  the  baroness,  beginning  at  the 
same  time  to  unfold  his  most  painful  story. 

*'  Then  it  is  true  ?  "  said  Mme.  de  Claire,  returning  him 
the  letter  with  a  smile,  afler  reading  its  contents,  and 
making  a  slight  inclination  of  the  head,  which  might  be 
construed  into  a  congratulation.  *'  I  saw  it  announced  in 
the  papers,  but  it  was  only  mentioned  as  a  rumor." 

'<Itis  in  the  papers  already  I''  exclaimed  the  count,  in 
real  consternation.  "Then  the  matter  is  worse  than  I 
expected.  They  have  done  that  in  order  to  make  it  more 
dimcult  for  me  to  refuse.  But  I  shall  not  be  caught  for  all 
that.    I  loUl  refuse." 

"  You  will  refuse  ?  "  echoed  the  baroness,  quite  quietly, 
and  working  at  her  chasuble. 

"  Why  ?  Is  not  such  your  advice  ?  "  inquired  the  count, 
a  little  astonished ;  and  he  unhooked  his  watoh-chain  to 
facilitate  Mile.  Lucie's  inspection. 

<*  That  must  depend  on  the  reasons  you  have  to  give," 
said  she,  raising  her  large,  clear  eyes,  and  fixing  them  on 
him  interrogatively. 

"  p-R-i-T  —  Prit,"  broke  in  Mile.  Lucie,  in  a  speculative 
whisper,  "  c-h-a-r-d  —  Chat,  —  Prit- Chat "  —  (here  a 
pause).  "  Dat  is  zoor  cat's  name :  le  chat  Prit  ?  "  and  she 
softly  nudged  the  count's  elbow.  «  Dis  moi  de  quelle  color 
il  est,  black  or  tabby,  ton  chat  Prit  ?  " 

Hie  name  of  the  missionary  who  was  nearly  being  the 
oduse  of  a  war  between  France  and  England,  lisped  out 
from  between  Mile.  Lucie's  small  lips,  acted  like  a  clarion 
upon  the  distressed  count,  waking  him   to  sudden  elo- 

auence.  Mme.  de  Claire  wanted  his  reasons:  he  gave 
lem  her.  Quickly,  and  with  that  fervor  which  fires  us 
ail  when  we  speak  of  our  own  hardships,  he  sketched  the 
unruffled  life  he  had  led  hitlierto,  and  grew  pathetic  about 
the  proposal  that  tendei  to  transform  him  in  four  and 
twenty  hours  fipom  the  happiest  man  in  all  Paris  into  the 
most  wretehed  cabinet  minister  of  all  Europe.  It  was  like 
a  shell  falling  upon  a  pleasure  villa;  a  blight  settling  upon 
a  tree;  a  drug  mingling  with  wine,  — any  thing  that  was 
unexpected,  needless,  and  unkind.  Why  had  they  not 
appealed  to  one  of  those  men  who  are  constantly  running 
after  appointments,  like  a  certain  edible  quadruped  after 


truffles?  There  if  ere  plenty  of  them  eneumberij^  t)ie 
Versailles  lobbies,  —  men  wko  did  not  care  £or  t}ie  jibes  of 
the  press,  nor  blink  koo-tocing  tp  grocei>politiciit^i9y  «Dd 
whose  consciences  were  not  sensitive  to  a  peoc^diUp  jitm 
or  less  when  it  suited  the  public  good  or  their  own.  A 
minister  should  be  a  man  with  vigorous  }n^e^  forward  of 
speech,  and  impressed  with  the  belief  thajt  Heaven  had  jnU 
him  where  he  was,  to  sit  upon  the  public  like  a  hair  sniit 
without  paying  heed  to  remonstrances.  No  man  was  £t  to 
be  a  minister  who  could  not  shed  opportune  tears  over  bis 
own  civic  virtues,  his  integrity,  his  dtsintevestodBAM,  ttd 
yet  fight  with  desperate  energy  whenever  ao  attoqyit  wu 
made  to  unseat  him.  Nobody  had  ever  seen  a  minister  take  Ids 

£lace  in  a  cabinet  with  the  private  wish  to  be  r^ieved  firam 
is  emoluments  as  soon  as  possible.  This  would  be  » 
breach  of  faith  towards  one's  collea^ues^  a  precedent  Ukdj 
to  create  confusion  and  bring  the  ministerial  o^yce  Into  ridi- 
cule. Thus  argued  M.  le  Comte  de  Bis  for  the  better  part 
of  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  whilst  Mme.  de  Claire,  iMMttioiPing 
to  embroider,  listened  patiently  and  attentively.  Mlk. 
Lucie,  less  patient  and  attentive,  slipped  at  an  earty  stage 
of  the  argument  ofiT  the  count's  knees,  and  went  to  meh  off 
the  hearth-rug  her  Angora  kitten,  Minette,  with  a  view  to 
establishing  points  of  comparison,  by  and  bv,  between  diis 
much-favored  cat  and  the  count's  own  chat^  Prit. 

'*  And  now,"  said  the  count,  by  manner  of  conclusios, 
'^  I  do  hope  you  approve  of  all  I  luive  said ;  for  I  mean  to 
be  ffuided  entirely  by  your  advice  as  to  the  W9^  in  which  1 
onnit  to  decline  this  unreasonable  offer." 

llie  baroness  paused  in  her  work  and  looked  up. 

''Well,  there  are  two  kinds  of  advices,  my  dear  eoaat; 
the  first  of  which  I  may  call  '  constitutional,'  for  it  con- 
sists in  coming  with  a  set  of  resolutions  idready  framed  is 
one's  own  mind,  and  asking  sombody  simply  to  ratify  theoL 
If  it  be  constitutional  advice  you  want,  then  I  say  that  your 
pleas  are  very  humorous,  and  that  you  cannot  do  better 
than  follow  your  own  inclination.  Only  I  think  I  would 
ffo  in  person  to  Versailles,  and  state  my  reasons  for  refusing. 
It  is  more  polite  than  writing.  The  other  advice  is  the 
candid  "...  and  with  a  slight  smile  Mme.  de  Claire  bent 
over  her  chasuble  again. 

"Please  give  me  candid  advice,"  answered  the  count, 
afler  a  moment's  hesitation,  and  looking  both  resigned  and 
miserable.   "  I  could  bear  any  thing  fix>m  you,  even  blame." 

'*  My  candid  advice,  then,  is,  that  you  should  accept  the 
ofier,"  said  Mme.  de  Claire  gently.  "You  say  that  yoo 
are  dismayed  at  the  unsettled  condition  of  affairs  ?  This  is 
reason  the  more  for  lending  your  aid  to  calm  us.  Yon  urge 
that  you  have  not  the  quahties  necessary  for  the  post :  that, 
I  think,  is  excess  of  modesty." 

The  count  looked  crushed. 

"  You  cannot,  surely,  think  it  is  my  duty  to  set  myself  op 
as  a  butt  for  all  the  journalists  and  coffee-house  orators  of 
this  scribbling,  chattering  nation  ?  "  said  he. 

"  Duty  is  a  big  word,  and  a  man  can  only  judse  for  him- 
self where  his  duty  lies.  But,  if  every  man  oi  education 
and  influence  refused  to  serve  his  country,  what  would  be- 
come of  us  ?  " 

"  I  risked  my  lifa  without  hesitation,"  broke  in  the  count, 
expostulating.  "  And  I  would  give  up  every  franc  of  my 
fortune  to-morrow,  if  it  could  do  France  any  good." 

"  Life  and  money  are  the  two  things  to  which  men  of 
your  rank  hold  least,"  answered  Mme.  de  Claire;  "but 
supposing  you  were  to  sacrifice  that  for  which  you  rc^ly  do 
care,  —  a  little  of  your  time,  your  habits,  some  of*  yonr 
comforts  ?  " 

She  glanced  up  at  him  gayly,  almost  coaxingly ;  and  her 
manner  of  speaking  was  so  sensible  and  feeling  that  he 
knew  not  what  to  say.  In  his  inmost  heart  the  conviction 
arose,  that,  having  asked  her  advice  so  far,  he  was  now 
bound  to  follow  it ;  and  this  added  to  his  embarrassment : 
but  as  she  proceeded  to  review,  in  her  musical  voice,  all 
the  objections  he  had  raised,  and  found  a  pithy,  well-put 
answer  to  each,  another  sentiment  overshadowed  the  first; 
and  he  began  dimly  to  discern  a  career  of  useful  labor  and 
fame  openmg  to  him,  where  at  first  he  had  seen  only  gloom 
and  annoyance.    After  all,  he  was  a  man  of  birth,  whose 
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ancestors  had  at  dilTerent  times  and  in  divers  ways  done 
service  to  the  State ;  and  he  was  the  only  one  of  his  line 
who  had  set  his  heart's  ambition  on  doin^  nothing.  What 
was  thiis  but  selfishness  ?  He  might  veil  nis  conduct  under 
what  paradoxes  he  pleaded,  his  aversion  to  office  was  due 
to  motives  that  were  not  very  noble  or  very  creditable.  Of 
a  sudden  it  occurred  to  him,  that  in  argiung  him  out  of  his 
apiathy,  as  she  was  doing,  Mme.  de  Claire  must  feel  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  contempt  for  a  man  who  needed  thus  to  be 
spurred  on  to  duties  wnich  a  spirited  mind  would  have  un- 
dertaken at  once  with  eagerness  and  pride.  This  thought 
fiinpped  his  Frenchman's  vanity  as  with  a  whip,  and  he  felt 
himself  reddening  to  the  roots  of  his  hair.  He  was  on 
the  point  of  exclaiming  that  he  saw  it  all  now,  and  thanking 
his  hostess  for  unsealing  his  eyes ;  but  he  was  arrested  by 
the  reflection  that  he  really  and  truly  had  no  political  opin- 
ions to  use  as  a  banner  on  commencing  his  official  career, 
and  this  was  certainly  an  impediment,  for  political  con- 
victions are  not  extemporized  m  a  minute  like  puns  or  rid- 
dles. However,  it  was  in  quite  an  altered  and  appeased 
tone  that  be  urged  this  new  difficulty,  and  said,  "li  I  only 
had  a  belief  in  some  system  or  other  I  By  rights,  I  ought 
to  be  a  Boorbonist,  but  in  that,  party-faith  is  required,  and 
a  certain  dash  of  ^aticism.  To  be  an  Orleanist  one  must 
needs  believe  in  the  panaceal  virtues  of  parliaments, 
whereas  parliaments  have  never  cured  any  thing  in  France. 

*'  If  I  took  to  Bonapartism  I  should  be  obliged  to  agitate 
for  plebiscitums  —  Heaven  help  me !  —  as  if  our  last  plebis- 
citum  were  not  enough  1 " 

**  Then  be  a  Bepublican,''  said  Mme.  de  Claire  simply. 

He  started  a  little,  for  such  a  suggestion  in  Mme.  de 
Claire's  mouth  was  unlocked  for.  Was  this  the  brilliant, 
courted  baroness,  whose  husband's  shield  numbered  so  many 
quarterings  that  it  looked  like  a  harlequin's  coat  ?  H!e 
would  have  thought  she  was  mocking  him,  but  for  her  per- 
fect ffravity. 

**  Kepublicanism,"  she  said,  "  is  a  word  which  we  have 
converted  into  a  bugbear  because  we  have  always  associ- 
ated it  with  noisy  people.  But  why  not  try  and  make  of  it 
the  government  of  France  by  all  the  most  distinguished 
Frenchmen  ?  I  can  scarcely  myself,  in  these  times,  under- 
stand a  man  having  any  other  aim.  If  it  were  possible  to 
restore  the  loyalty  of  the  people  such  as  it  was  in  the  days 
when  they  worshipped  the  king,  and  touched  his  garments 
to  be  cured  of  diseases,  then  I  should  pray  for  the  return  of 
Henri  V.  But  as  this  cannot  be,  and  as  the  only  kingship 
we  seem  able  to  tolerate  is  an  expedient  that  has  the  bare 
name  of  royalty  without  any  of  its  privileges  or  prestige, 
and  which  besides  leads  us  into  distracting  revolutions  every 
twenty  years,  why  not  adopt  at  once  the  form  of  govern- 
ment which  agrees  best  with  such  theories  as  we  still  do  re- 
spect ?  They  are  not  many,  but  they  are  good :  individual 
merit,  equality,  and  the  popular  will." 

He  was  quite  surprised,  though  not  disagreeably. 

"  I  have  often  thought  myself,  he  rejoined,  "  what  a  bless- 
ing it  would  be  if  we  could  sink  our  differences  into  a 
common  system  that  would  bring  all  parties  into  co-opera- 
tion. But  republicanism  has  never  succeeded  anywhere, 
not  even  in  the  United  States,  where  it  is  corruption  organ- 
ized, and  where  it  will  collapse  as  soon  as  the  country  is  peo- 
pled enough  and  respectable  enough  to  wish  for  honest  in- 
stitutions. The  constitution  of  England  seems  the  utmost 
to  which  we  can  aspire,  though  I  do  not  even  see  how  we 
are  to  found  that." 

"  Nor  shall  we,"  answered  Mme.  de  Claire.  "  Enjvland 
is  England,  and  the  liberal  papers  there  call  the  Queen 
*her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  j'  until  our  own  opposition 
journals  do  the  same,  I  cannot  see  what  hope  there  is  of  copy- 
mg  a  state  of  things  which  is  based  on  religious  reverence 
for  the  sovereign ;  it  would  be  like  trying  to  make  a  watch 
without  the  mainspring.  As  to  republicanism,"  added  she, 
with  a  touch  of  patriotic  pride  that  was  not  without  spirit, 
*•  I  think  we  are  a  great  nation  enough,  my  dear  count,  to 
set  precedents  instead  of  following  Uiem.  Republicanism 
has  failed  up  to  this  moment  because  you  noblemen,  instead 
of  regarding  it  as  the  government  of  ail,  have  treated  it  as  a 
mere  party.     You  have  given  it  over  to  be  championed  by 


all  the  most  vexing  people  in  the  countrv,  and  then  you 
complain  of  it  having  such  unmannerly  advocates  I  Why 
not  oe  Republicans  vourselves,  and  study  to  make  repub- 
licanism properly  unaerstood  ?  There  is  no  form  of  govern- 
ment under  which  your  influence  would  be  greater  or  more 
respected.  For,  as  you  may  suppose,  I  am  not  advocating  a 
republic  with  Mr.  Rhetorician  this  or  Mr.  Iconoclast  that 
at  its  head,  and  a  whole  attendant  train  of  supporters  fresh 
from  the  tavern.  That  is  the  caricature  of  republicanism. 
Mv  republic  would  be  the  rule  of  talent  and  merit  under 
all  its  forms.  No  man  should  be  exiled  because  he  T^as  a 
prince,  nor  excluded  ftom  the  chance  of  honor  because  he 
was  poor.  There  should  be  liberty  of  speech  and  pen  for 
all ;  dukes  and  counts  should  bear  their  titles  if  it  pleased 
them,  though  no  more  empty  distinctions  should  be  conferred, 
and  the  only  difierence  between  this  republicanism  and 
monarchy  would  be  that  instead  of  setting  over  us  a  priv- 
ileged family  to  rule  by  dint  of  perpetual  coups-d^^tat  and 
amid  constant  panics,  you  eentlemen,  who  would  make  up 
two  legislative  chambers,  should  elect  periodically  the  most 
eminent  man  among  you  to  govern  the  country  for  so  many 
years  according  to  your  directions.  I  am  siure  that  under 
such  a  system  as  this,  that  is,  with  republicanism  put  under 
the  safeguard  of  birth  and  genius,  the  fhssy  agitators  who 
are  now  the  hi^h  priests  of  the  party,  would  be  reduced  to 
making  themselves  Royalists  to  attract  public  attention." 

The  debate,  which  grew  more  and  more  one-sided  and 
more  and  more  convincing  to  the  one  who  played  the  pasi' 
sive  part  in  it,  was  prolonged  during  a  few  minutes  until  in- 
terrupted by  Mile.  Lucie,  who^  emerging  from  behind  the 
sofa  with  the*  cat  Minette  in  her  arms,  took  it  up  to  the  count 
and  laid  it  on  his  knees,  saying  with  becoming  seriousness, 
"  Dis  moi,  is  he  aussi  blanc  que  this,  your  cat  rrit  ?  " 

"  What  does  Lucie  mean  by  your  cat  Frit  ?  "  asked  Mme. 
de  Claire,  amused. 

The  count  explained,  laughing,  to  what  uses  he  had  put 
the  clerical  name  of  Fritchard ;  and  then  taking  off  nis 
watch-chain  completely,  he  wound  it  two  or  three  times 
round  Mile.  Lucie's  plump  and  pink  little  wrist :  it  made  a 
pretty  bracelet. 

"  I  have  no  further  use  for  it  now,"  he  said ;  "  and  yon 
must  keep  it,  Lucie,  as  a  souvenir  of  what  your  mamma 
did  for  an  incorrigible  idler,  —  taught  him  that  we  are  here 
to  work,  and  not  always  to  please  ourselves." 

"Then  I  shall  next  hear  from  you  at  Versailles,"  ob- 
served Mme.  de  Claire,  with  an  expression  of  very  pardon- 
able pleasure  at  the  success  her  argumeiitB  had  wrought. 

Mile.  Lucie,  one  is  compelled  to  state,  had  vanished 
behind  the  sofa,  with  a  forefinger  in  her  mouth  and  her 
eyes  fixed  upon  her  trinket,  as  if  she  apprehended  being 
bidden  to  return  it. 

« I  am  like  a  knight  you  will  have  armed  for  the  fray," 
answered  the  count,  rising  to  go.  "  I  have  both  sword  and 
banner." 

"  And  I  am  certain  vou  will  distinguish  yourself  in  the 
lists,"  she  rejoined  kindly. 

"  I  could  not  but  act  well,"  he  said,  "  if  I  had  always  at 
hand  an  adviser  like  yourself." 

His  voice  was  somewhat  earnest  as  he  bowed. 

She  blushed  very  slightly,  and  he  took  his  leave.  On 
his  way  from  Beauprd  to  his  own  park,  and  thence,  an  hour 
later,  to  the  railway  station,  John,  the  groom,  noticed  that 
he  handled  his  horses  with  much  greater  tenderness  than 
he  had  done  that  morning.  As  for  M.  Narcisse,  the  valet, 
he  noticed  nothing ;  for  having  heard  from  the  count's  own 
lips  that  it  was  his  intention  to  accept  the  seat  in  the  cabi- 
net oflered  him,  that  excellent  servant  was  wrapped  in 
meditation  as  to  whether  it  would  not  be  more  politic,  before 
nrcring  the  claims  of  his  relatives  on  the  Government,  to 
solicit  of  that  jJower  (in  his  master's  person)  something 
for  himself,  —  say  a  snug  Bureau  de  Tabac  in  a  good  quarter 
of  Paris,  or  a  place  on  the  customs  with  a  furnished  nouse, 
a  salary  of  three  thousand  francs  a  year,  and  perquisites  ? 

ra. 

When  the  appointment  of  M.  le  Comte  de  ^s  to  the 
ministership  ofme  Cochin-China  colonies  became  an  an- 
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thentic  fact,  duly  notified  to  the  world  id  the  columns  of  the 
Journal  Ojfficieif  the  event  gave  rise  to  much  discussion.  It 
was  at  a  critical  moment,  when  the  public  mind,  uncertain 
as  to  whether  the  Government  were  leaning  towards 
monarchy  or  the  opposite  extreme,  looked  anxiously  for  the 
first  appointment  which  should  furnish  a  precise  indication. 
As  it  was,  the  appointment  furnished  nothing,  and  was 
consequently,  from  the  official  point  of  view,  an  extremely 
clever  move.  Half  the  journals  in  Paris  were  convinced 
that  the  count  was  a  Monarchist;  the  other  half  were 
equally  persuaded  that  he  was  a  Republican.  Controversies 
of  great  bitterness,  and  in  which  much  irony  was  lavished, 
were  waged  on  this  subject  between  rival  prints ;  and  (hen 
the  newspapers  of  each  inimical  section  took-  to  fighting 
pleasantly  among  themselves  as  to  which  exact  shsule  of 
monarchism  or  republicanism  the  new  minister  belonged  to. 
This  lasted  a  week,  during  which  the  illustrated  sheets 
published  portrait  engravings  of  him,  and  the  photograph- 
ers stuck  his  carte^-de-uislte  in  their  windows  at  one  franc 
apiece.  Provincial  and  foreign  journalists  also  called  to 
beg  for  bioo^raphical  details ;  and  an  *'  own  correspond- 
ent "  from  l^ew  York  appeared  one  morning  at  breakfast- 
time,  to  interview  him  tnrough  the  nose,  and  ask  whether 
he  were  any  relation  to  Count  de  Ris,  who  had  fou&rht  imder 
Lafayette,  and  either  beaten  or  been  beaten  by  the  English. 
Then,  this  inau^urative  hubbub  over,  the  public  folded  its 
arms,  and  waited  patiently  to  see  the  Cochin-China  minister 
at  work. 

This  work  was  of  necessity,  at  first,  occult.  As  the 
Assembly  was  not  sitting,  no  opportunity  existed  for  a 
public  display;  and  alter  the  count  had  receivecl  his  port- 
Iblio  at  the  hands  of  the  president,  made  his  bow  to  Mme. 
Thiers,  and  exchanged  visits  with  all  his  colleagues  in  the 
Cabinet,  he  had  nothing  imi>ortant  to  do  but  to  take  formal 

J>osses6ion  of  his  two  omcial  residences  at  Versailles  and  in 
?aiis.  A  certain  degree  of  solemnity  usually  attends  these 
installations,  and  the  count  found  the  whole  staff  of  his 
office  marshalled  in  dress-coats  and  white  ties  to  receive 
him.  Truth  to  say,  he  was  not  in  very  good  spirits.  He 
had  felt  sad  on  leaving  his  luxurious  rooms  on  the  Boule- 
vard Malesherbes  for  the  bleak  apartments  which  the  nation 
£ut  at  his  disposal  in  the  Palace  of  Versailles ;  and  though 
[.  Narcisse  had  assured  him  with  some  elation  that  no  less 
a  person  than  Louis  XV.  had  once  slept  in  the  chamber 
where  he  was  going^to  rest,  tliis  piece  of  glory  had  cheered 
him  but  slight!}'.  Then  a  sigh  had  escaped  him  at  behold- 
ing on  a  wall,  as  he  drove  along,  the  Gtpnnane  playbill 
announcing  the  Visile  de  Noces,  He  had  not  yet  seen  this 
last  play  of  Dumas ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  official 
dignity  he  should  have  been  going  to  dine  snugly  at  the 
Cafe  Anglais  that  night,  then  afterwards  to  the  Gtpnnase, 
and  between  the  acts  he  should  have  gone  behind  the 
scenes  to  compliment  MUe.  Desclee,  and  have  a  qu  trter 
of  an  hour's  chat  with  Miles.  Piersou  and  Massin.  He  was, 
further,  painfully  impressed  by  the  awe-stricken  look  which 
fell  on  the  countenance  of  the  sentry  who  saluted  him  as  he 
alighted.  He  was  n  jt  accustomed  to  see  people  so  horribly 
frightened  as  this  at  his  approach. 

However,  state  is  state,  and  the  clerks  in  the  reception- 
room  looked  very  stately.  There  were  clerks  of  every 
shape,  magnitude,  and  denomination,  —  head  clerks,  first 
clerks,  second  clerks,  third  clerks,  assistant  clerk?,  su|)er- 
numerary  clerks,  copying  clerks ;  in  short,  more  than  the 
pen  can  enumerate ;  and  all  these  clerks  bowed  like  one 
clerk  as  he  dawned  magisterially  upon  their  eyesight.  To 
his  left  walked  the  undcr-secretary  of  state  for  the  Cochin- 
China  department,  a  middle-aged  parliamentarian  of  great 
tongue  power,  who  had  been  verv  strong  on  the  estimates 
during  its  opposition  d.iys,  but  had  somewhat  neglected 
this  branch  ever  since  his  own  salary  had  been  included  in 
tlie  budzet.  This  fellow- .vorker  acted  as  his  ina5ter  of  the 
ceremonies,  and  whispered  names  as  they  sidled  along. 
The  count  strove  generously  by  his  own  urbane  demeanor 
to  provoke  something  like  a  sign  of  life  and  ^  elcome  on  the 
starched  faces  of  the  sea  of  subordinates ;  but  the  effort  was 
V  lin,  and  the  chilliness  of  tlie  whole  scene  so  re-acted  on 
him  that  he  lelt  his  back-bone  becoming  ironized  like  that 


of  a  provincial  mayor  who  has  received  the  honor  of  knight- 
hood. At  that  minute  he  thanked  Heaven  that  the  photog- 
raphers who  sold  him  for  ten-pence  on  the  Boulevards 
were  not  behind  to  knock  ofiT  a  new  set  of  portraits ;  for, 
catching  sight  of  himself  in  a  glass,  he  thought  he  had 
never  looked  so  stiff  and  ridicuK)us.  He  had  no  leisure, 
though,  to  pursue  his  reflections  on  this  topic  any  further ; 
for  by  this  time  he  had  come  to  the  end  of  the  clerks,  and 
reached  a  spot  where  stood,  mingling  with  the  clerks,  and 
yet  distinct  from  them,  as  who  should  say  a  steeple  tbrming 
part  of  tlie  church,  and  yet  overtopping  it,  a  man  of  vene!> 
able  mein,  with  a  smooth  bald  head,  who  made  obeisance 
to  him  with  humble  yet  collected  courtesy. 

Impossible  to  look  more  imposing  than  this  hairless  vet- 
eran, who  resembled  an  image  of  Nestor,  king  of  the  Pf- 
lians,  shaved  and  in  modern  garb.  Deep  reverence,  not 
unmingled  with  dread,  was  observable  in  the  parliameniary 
secretary's  manner  as  he  introduced  him :  '^  The  perma- 
nent, irresponsible  under-secretary.  Monsieur  Jobus." 

The  count  had  never  heard  of  the  permanent  and  irre- 
sponsible M.  Jobus ;  but  a  man  who  has  never  heard  tell  of 
a  sphinx  is  not  the  less  moved  at  the  sight  of  one.  M.  Jo- 
bus  was  the  Cochin-China  office  in  septuagenarian  form. 
People  in  the  outer  world  talked  of  the  Cochin-China  office, 
its  doings,  its  mistakes ;  but  they  labored  under  a  wrong 
impression.  That  office  was  M.  tJobus ;  its  doings  were  his 
doings,  its  mistakes  were  his  —  no,  its  mistakes  were  those 
of  the  parliamentary  under-secretair,  or  of  the  parliamen- 
tary minister,  both  responsible.  M.  Jobus,  as  above  said, 
was  irresponsible.  Ministries  might  fall,  and  dynasties  go 
away  by  train,  but  M.  Jobus  remained  where  he  was.  Nov 
and  then  the  wrong-headed  public  would  get  up  with  the 
notion  that  things  were  being  done  at  the  Cochin-Chinai 
office  which  ought  not  to  be  done  ;  and  there  ^ould  be  an 
agitation  about  it  in  the  papers,  then  speeches  about  it  in 
tlie  legislature,  finally  splits  about  it  in  the  Cabinet,  result- 
ing in  the  retirement  of  some  Cochin-China  minister  and 
his  parliamentary  henchman.  But  afler  this  matters  would 
go  on  at  the  Cochin-China  office  exactly  as  they  had  done 
before,  because,  in  dismissing  the  minister  and  his  henchman, 
people  had  overlooked  M.  Jobus,  which  is  as  if  the  passen- 
gers of  the  ship  that  bore  Jonah  to  Tarshish  had  thrown 
the  captain  overboard  but  overlooked  Jonah.  In  dealing 
with  tne  affairs  of  the  nation,  of  the  office,  or  with  his  own 
afiairs  personally,  M^  Jobus  always  seemed  to  bear  in  mind 
the  golden  fact  that  he  was  permanent  and  irresptonsible. 
K  anybody  belonging  to  the  office  fell  athwart  him,  M.  Jo- 
bus visited  him  with  his  displeasure,  and  this  is  what  would 
then  sometimes  happen :  The  person  visited  by  the  per- 
manent irresponsibility  of  M.  Jobus  would  appeal  to  31 
Jobus's  responsible  chief ;  but  as  this  gentleman,  being  not 
permanent  but  fleeting,  seldom  knew  much  or  indeed  anv 
thing  of  office  matters,  he  would  refer  back  the  appeal  to  M. 
Jobus  for  particulars ;  in  other  words,  ask  for  M.  Jobus's  opin- 
ion on  his  own  judgment.  And  this  might  happen  several 
times  over,  so  that  frequently  a  person  who  held  in  his  pos- 
session five  or  six  epistolary  condemnations  from  successive 
Cochin-China  ministers  would  virtually  possess  but  one 
reply,  —  that  dictated  and  redictated  by  M.  Jobus,  who  had 
acted  in  the  matter  as  prosecutor,  judge  of  first  instance, 
judge  of  first  appeal,  and  judge  of  final  appeal.  One  is 
happy  to  add,  however,  that  M.  Jobus  was  a  functionary 
highly  appreciated  by  all  who  had  ever  been  brought  into 
hnrmonious  contact  with  him.  People  had  even  been 
heard  to  speculate  as  to  what  the  Cochin-China  office  would 
ever  do  if  deprived  of  his  ser>'ices ;  for  indeed,  men  like 
M.  Jobus  are  not  manufactured  out  of  hand  in  a  day.  They 
can  only  be  produced  by  a  long,  most  delicately-nurtured 
and  most  carefully-guarded  career  of  irresponsibility. 

The  count  gazed  for  a  few  seconds  at  Monsieur  Jobus  as 
if  an  inward  voice  told  him  that  here  was  an  official  of 
greater  weight  than  appeared  on  the  surface ;  then,  by  way 
of  beginning  an  acqu  intance,  he  said  he  would  always  rely 
on  M.  Jobus's  zeal  —  at  which  M.  Jobus  bowed ;  that  he 
put  the  greatest  confidence  in  M.  Jobus's  abilities — M.  Jo- 
bus bowed  anew;  and  that  he  hoi>ed  often  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  i^I.  Jobus  again,  whereupon  there  was  a 
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rustling  down  the  whole  line  of  clerks,  like  the  shaking  of 
aspen  leaves,  set  in  motion  hy  the  wind.  Somehow,  the 
coant  could  not  help  imaorining  there  was  a  symptom  of 
ironical  mirth  in  this  rustling.  It  reminded  him  of 'the 
diabolical  nates  which  accompany  the  mild-worded  serenade 
in  Don  Giovannu 

The  presentation  being  over,  the  new  minister  was  about 
to  pass  into  his  study ;  but  the  parliamentary  secretary, 
taking  alarm,  whispered  that  it  would  be  contrary  to  all 
ns^e  not  to  make  a  speech.  A  speech  —  why  a  speech  ? 
What  could  the  count  nave  to  say  to  all  these  gentlemen 
who  were  eying  him  as  if  he  were  somebody  admitted  on 
sufferance,  and  intrudintr,  rather  unwarrantably  on  the 
whole,  into  their  comfortable  midst  ?  However,  the  hungry 
expression  in  the  stare  of  the  clerks,  and  the  expectant  air 
on  the  physiognomy  of  M.  Jobus,  told  so  plainly  that  with- 
out oratory  of  some  sort  the  day's  programme  would  be  con- 
sidered incomplete,  that  he  stood  still,  and  in  a  polite  con- 
versational tone  said,  — 

"Gentlemen,  —  I  shall  not  forget  that  which  I  am 
persuaded  is  the  guiding  maxim  of  your  own  conduct,  that 
we  are  the  servants  of  the  public,  and  should  make  it  a 
point  of  honor  to  discharge  the  duties  confided  to  us  in  the 
fullest  way  we  honestly  can^  If  we  bear  this  in  mind,  and 
are  conscientious  as  regards  tlie  quality  of  our  labor  as  well 
as  its  quantity,  I  have  every  hope  that  on  the  day  we  part, 
we  shall  do  so  mutually  pleased  with  one  another." 

This  was  not  quite  the  kind  of  speech  that  had  been  ex- 
pected, and  it  caused  a  moment's  astonishment.  However, 
allowances  must  be  made  for  a  minister  new  to  his  work. 
The  venerable  M.  Jobus  started  an  applauding  murmur ; 
and  all  the  clerks  echoed  the  applauding  murmur,  the  par- 
liamentary under-secretary  chiming  in  with  a  sonorous 
**Good,  good,"  such  as  those  he  delivered  in  the  House 
when  official  persons  were  holding  forth.  Nevertheless,  the 
more  did  the  venerable  and  irresponsible  M.  Jobus  ponder 
upon  the  speech  of  his  new  chief,  once  the  latter  had  with- 
drawn, the  less  did  he  like  it.  Tliat  reference  to  the  public 
was  singularly  infelicitous.  What  had  the  public  to  do 
with  the  Cochin-China  office?  Other  ministers,  when 
they  made  inaugurative  harangues,  began  with  a  compli- 
ment to  their  predecessors,  which  was  a  courtly  custom  and 
innocuous,  that  ought  not  lightly  to  be  set  aside.  Then 
they  extolled  the  institutions  under  which  they  were  living:, 
cautioned  their  hearers  against  the  perils  of  anarchy,  and 
wound  up  with  the  promise  that  they  would  be  the  fathers 
of  all  the  clerks  and  subalterns  in  their  departments.  M. 
Jobus  had  seen  full  a  score  ministers  come  and  go  who  had 
been  fathers  to  the  Cochin-China  office ;  and  this  sort  of 
eloquence  wrought  no  evil.  It  was  easily  digestible,  like 
good  pastry,^ —  very  diflerent  from  allusions  to  the  "  quan- 
tity "  and  "  quality  "  of  labor,  the  honest  discharge  of  con- 
scientious duties,  and  so  on.  M.  Jobus  fancied  he  felt 
something  disquietingly  hard  under  this  speech.  He  had 
read  of  iron  hands  covered  with  velvet  gloves ;  and,  though 
he  had  never  met  with  such  a  thing,  he  opined  it  must  have 
some  such  touch  as  this.  His  usual  peace  of  mind  was  far 
from  restored  when,  an  hour  after  the  speech,  the  minister 
commanded  his  attendance,  to  learn  from  him  the  current 
business  of  the  office. 

He  fi)und  the  count  already  at  work,  opening  despatches, 
and  fresh-primed  with  information  which  the  parliamentary 
secretary  had  given  him.  This  parliamentary  secretary 
made  his  exit  as  M.  Jobus  entered ;  and  then  the  count,  mo- 
tioning his  new  interlocutor  to  a  handsome  and  uncomforta- 
ble chair  with  an  eighteenth-century  back,  listened  with 
great  patience,  and  with  more  than  expedient  interest,  for  a 
space  exceeding  two  hours,  to  all  that  he  had  to  say.  Fresh 
ministers  are  usually  inquisitive,  but  not,  sighed  M.  Jobus, 
to  this  extent.  The  permanent  irresponsible  was  surprised, 
taken  aback,  and  gradually  alarmed  to  the  depths  of  his 
soul  by  the  probing  nature  of  the  questions  which  the  new 
minister  put ;  by  his  minuteness  in  having  every  detail  elab- 
orately explained  before  passing  on  to  the  next  one ;  by  his 
evident  intention,  in  a  word,  to  master  all  the  items  of  his 
departmental  labors  thoroughly,  just  as  if  it  was  he  who 
meant  to  be  every  thing  in  the  Cochin-China  House  instead 


of  M.  Jobus  1  The  fact  is,  the  count  had  not  accepted  of- 
fice for  his  amusement ;  and,  as  often  happens  with  men  who 
have  never  done  a  stroke  of  work  all  their  days,  he  was  bring- 
ing to  bear  on  his  new  occupations  the  reserves  of  energy 
accumulated  during  a  life-time.  Such  men  are  a  curse  and 
a  bitterness  to  any  department  where  they  introduce  them- 
selves. M.  Jcbus  had  seen  no  lack  of  ministers  evince  an 
ardor  for  reform  on  accession  to  power;  but  this  was  usually 
no  more  than  a  flash  in  the  pan,  a  brief  mania,  that  subsided 
under  the  temperate  influence  of  official  atmosphere  :  nay, 
it  was  one  of  the  curious  facts  of  M.  Jobus's  experience,  that 
the  more  a  minister  had  talked  of  reform  beibre  attaining 
office  the  less  did  he  dwell  on  the  subject  afterwards,  — 
which  was  perfectly  natural ;  for  when  a  man  has  waded 
through  a  certain  amount  of  sloppy  countrj'  to  reach  a  given 
height,  his  chief  pre-occupatiou  on  arriving  is  to  chansre  his 
boots,  and  to  dismiss  as  soon  as  possible  from  his  mind  all 
the  trying  incidents  of  the  journey.  Besides,  reforming 
ministers  are  generally  taken  up  when  they  first  come  to  pow- 
er by  the  material  comforts  and  dignities  of  their  new  posi- 
tion, —  the  bein^  housed,  and  having  one's  letters  posted  at 
the  expense  of  the  t«ax-payer ;  the  being  able  to  say,  "  Put 
more  coals  on  the  fire,  Auguste,"  without  inward  pan^s  as 
to  coals  costing  sixty  francs  a  ton ;  the  wearing  of  gold-laced 
swallow-tails,  and  seeing  pretty  women  in  i*awin^-rooms 
wreathe  their  faces  in  smiles  at  one's  approach,  —  with  many 
other  little  nicenesses  equally  new  and  gratiiying.  But  min- 
isters of  Count  de  Ris's  rank  and  fortune,  who  have  never 
had  to  bemoan  the  price  of  fuel  and  stationery,  locjk  upon 
power  as  a  field  for  active  exertions,  which  exertions,  in  the 
case  of  clear  and  comparatively  young  minds,  are  apt  to  as- 
sume a  shape  extremely  fatiijuing  for  those  who  are  pressed 
into  forced  co-operation.  Af.  Jobus  had  already  ha<l  occa- 
sion to  observe  this  during  tlie  occupancy  of  a  marquis  who 
had  worked  two  private  secretaries  on  to  the  verge  of  brain- 
fever,  and  during  that  of  a  viscount  who  had  caused  him, 
M.  Jobus,  much  mental  ano^uish  by  his  love  of  statistics. 
But  both  these  noblemen  had,  after  all,  confined  their  exu- 
berant diligence  to  questions  of  great  state  interest  M.  do 
Ris^as  the  first  minister  whom  M.  Jobus  had  ever  seen 
show  that  Frederick-the-Great-like  disposition  to  interfere 
in  those  minutise  of  the  office  which  M.  Jobus  had,  thereto- 
fore, regarded  as  his  private,  sanctified  domain. 

"  Tliere  seems  to  me  to  be  a  great  many  clerks,"  remarked 
the  count,  when  he  had  pumped  the  irresponsible  M.  Jobus 
pretty  nearly  dry. 

"  Does  your  Excellency  think  so  ?  "  replied  M.  Jobus ;  for 
it  was  a  rule  with  that  esieemed  public  servant  never  to  com- 
mit himself  to  a  downright  statement,  either  affirmative  or 


negative. 


"  They  struck  me  as  very  numerous.  Could  you  give  me 
any  idea  of  their  approximate  number  ?  " 

"  I  could  not  venture  to  speak  with  any  certitude,  M.  le 
Comte,"  answered  M.  Jobus,  deprecatingly ;  the  implied  cor- 
ollary being,  '^  These  questions  really  afflict  me  beyond 
measure,  your  Excellency." 

"Well,  I  should  hold  it  a  favor,  M.  Jobus,"  said  the 
count,  **  if  you  would  kindly  have  a  tabular  list  drawn  up, 
stating  the  exact  number  of  clerks,  their  salaries,  the  dates 
of  their  appointments,  and  the  nature  and  amount  oi  work 
allotted  to  each.  At  a  time  when  France  is  bleeding  at  all 
her  veins,  you  must  agree  with  me,  that  not  a  centime  ought 
to  be  spent  more  than  there  is  any  necessity  for.  And  I  take 
this  opportunity  of  begging  that  you  will  direct  those  whom 
it  may  concern,  that  my  personal  expenses,  firing,  lighting, 
furniture  repairs,  and  the  wages  ot  me  ushers  and  messen- 
gers who  specially  attend  on  me,  are  not  to  be  entere<l  in  tlie 
office  accounts.  I  intend  to  defray  all  such  myself.  Thank 
you,  meanwhile,  for  your  very  lucid  information." 

M.  Jobus  shivered  from  head  to  feet,  and  retired,  not 
knowing,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  on  what  limbs  of  his 
venerable  person  he  was  walking.  And  that  evening  the 
news  went  forth  throu(;h  clerkdom  that  the  new  minister 
for  the  Cochin-China  department  was  a  man  bent  on  inno- 
vation. If  you  can  imagine  a  Cingalese  rising  amid  an  as- 
sembly of  Buddhists,  and  declaring  unexpectedly  that  the 
tooth  of  the  fourth  Boodh,  Guadama,  which  all  the  faithiul 
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worship  with  exemplary  fervor,  was  cut  from  the  tusk  of  a 
hog ;  or  a  mandarin  of  Pekin  denying,  in  a  conclave  of  his 
peers,  that  the  constellation  of  the  Great  Dog  appeared  in 
the  year  647  before  the  Christian  era,  and  dictated  his  maz- 
iius  to  Confucius,  you  may  realize  the  sort  of  consternation 
produced  by  this  announcement. 

IV. 

The  press  got  wind  of  the  matter.  That  Hvely  organ, 
the  Cigar Cj  announced  that  a  strange  sight  was  to  be  seen 
at  the  Cochin-China  office :  a  minister  who  rose  at  un- 
holy hours  in  the  morning  to  work ;  clerks  who  were 
hushed,  and  attentive  to  their  business,  neither  reading  the 
newspapers  in  office  hours,  nor  playing  pitch-and-toss  with 
francs,  as  the  good  old  custom  nad  been,  but  writing  con- 
tinuously and  silently,  and  beginning  to  look  pale  from  this 
unwonted  exercise.  It  was  fiuther  added,  that  people  who 
now  went  to  the  Cochin-China  office  for  information  stood 
some  chance  of  obtaining  a  civil  answer.  Nobody  quite  be- 
lieved this  last  report,  but  still  it  was  found  entertaining. 

It  was  the  truth,  however ;  and  not  only  in  this,  but  in 
other  respects,  the  Cochin-China  office  had  so  far  changed 
since  the  count's  accession  that  the  excellent  M.  Jobus 
began  to  feel  as  if  he  were  a  stranger  there.  He  was 
thinning  in  a  manner  painful  to  witness ;  and  besides  his 
leanness,  he  was  growing  to  resemble  Shakspeare's  Cassius 
in  this  other  point,  that  ne  seemed  to  be  thinking  a  good 
deal,  as  if  there  were  schemes  on  his  mind  that  needed 
ripening.  He  had  submitted  to  the  count,  as  it  had  been 
his  custom  to  do  with  other  ministers  from  time  out  of 
mind,  certain  names  for  gazetting  to  posts  of  emolument ; 
but  the  count,  instead  of  ratifying  these  nominations  with 
a  merely  formal  question  or  two,  had  taken  time  to  consider 
the  matter,  saying  he  should  suspend  all  appointments  un- 
til the  tabular  list  for  which  he  nad  asked  had  been  made 
out.  This  list  was  a  long  time  coming.  The  count  had 
appended  to  his  first  request  a  desire  that  it  might  include 
the  names  of  all  the  employes,  in  any  capacity  whatever, 
who  drew  pay  from  the  office.  To  this  M.  Jobus  had 
answered,  that  a  great    many  of  the  office  papers  had 


been  destroyed  under  the  Commune ;  that  others  were  diffi- 
cult to  find,  but  that  he  would  do  his  best ;  and  so  day  afler 
day  went  by  without  the  famous  list  appearing.  One 
morning  M.  de  Ris  had  said  very  gently,  but  with  a  firm- 
ness that  admitted  of  no  reply,  that  he  should  expect  die 
list  on  the  morrow,  at  twelve  o'clock ;  and  of  course  the  list 
had  been  forthcoming  at  that  hour.  But  this  is  the  way  in 
which  M.  Jobus,  an  old  and  most  blameless  functionary, 
was  being  treated  I 

Another  grievous  thing  was  this.  Tlie  count  had,  of 
course,  brought  with  him  a  private  secretary,  a  young  gen- 
tleman full  of  Greek,  and  with  eyes  that  looked  as  if  Uiey 
were  going  to  jump  out  of  his  head ;  but  he  was  entitled  to 
a  titular  secretary,  holding  official  rank  and  salary.  For 
9ome  days  no  such  person  was  appointed ;  but  on  the  morn- 
ing when  the  list  was  handed  him,  the  count,  afler  an 
afl^rnoon's  study  of  this  document,  sent  for  a  clerk,  whom 
it  so  chanced  the  venerable  M.  Jobus  viewed  with  disfavor, 
and  who  —  though  this  must  only  have  been  a  coincidence  — 
had  never  eatned  a  step  of  promotion  in  the  course  of 
fifteen  years'  service.  Tne  count  had  noticed  that  all  the 
precis  in  this  clerk's  hand  were  admirably  careful  and  in- 
telligent ;  which  was  no  wonder,  for  the  clerk  was  probably 
haunted  by  some  dream  of  M.  Johns's  eye  perpetually 
watching  him  for  a  first  slip. 

**  Thb  precis  is  by  you  ?  "  said  the  count,  as  the  clerk 
entered,  and  bent  low. 

"  Yes,  M.  le  Comte." 

^  You  are  of  long  standing  in  the  office :  how  long  must 
it  be  before  you  become  a  chief  clerk  {chef  de  division)  ?  " 

"It  may  be  a  hundred  years,  without  patrona^re;  less 
than  a  hundred  seconds  if  your  Excellency  wishes  it." 

**  Very  well,  monsieur ;  the  first  vacant  chief-clerkship 
will  be  yours :  mean  a  hile,  you  will  act  as  my  official  secre- 
tary." 

On  the  evenin;;  of  this  occurrence  M.  Jobus  retired  to 


his  bed  at  an  early  hour,  and,  under  doctor's  advice,  took  a 
glass  of  brandy  neat,  in  a  basin  of  water-gn^eL 

The  count's  next  move  was  to  issue  a  minute  widi  his 
own  hand,  stating  that  he  regretted  to  perceive  that  the  gov- 
ernment stamp  of  the  office  was  used  to  frank  private  coire- 
Bpondence.  He  was  infoxaned  that  clerks  brought  the  let;ten  of 
tneir  families  in  their  pockets,  to  despatch  gratis,  and  were 
even  in  the  habit  of  sending  parcels  through  the  pattern 
and  book  post  fi»nked.  This  was  a  mani^st  fraud  upon 
the  revenue.*  It  must  cease,  and  for  the  future  ih» 
frank  would  only  be  affixed  by  one  of  his  own  secretaries 
on  letters  duly  authenticated  as  official.  In  the  next  place, 
the  practice  of  despatching  government  estafittes  upon 
private  errands  must  be  put  a  stop  to.  Mounted  dragoons 
might  be  seen  galloping  at  all  hours  about  the  streets  of 
Paris,  with  brown j)aper  parcels  under  dieir  arms;  and 
a  clerk  in  the  Cocnin-China  office  was  reported  to 
have  sent  an  unwrapped  watermelon  to  his  wifb  in 
this  way,  firom  Yersailles  to  Paris,  to  the  great  astonisb- 
ment  of  bystanders.!  Dragoons  were  not  armed  and 
mounted  to  carry  watermelons.  In  the  third  place,  clerks 
were  requested  to  remember  that  civility  of  speech  was  one 
of  the  auties  of  their  condition.  This  last  reminder  £)!• 
lowed  close  upon  an  event  which  had  struck  as  much  terror 
in  the  department  as  the  fall  of  a  thunder-bolt.  An  old 
officer  of  some  sort,  fresh  arrived  from  Coohin-China,  hav- 
ing a{^ed  at  the  office  on  a  matter  connected  with  arrean 
of^pay  or  pension,  had  been  received  in  the  orthodox 
fashion,  '*  tongue  in  cheek  —  we  don't  care  —  and  call 
again  "  style.  Unfortunately,  the  count  had  entered  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  veteran,  twirling  his  hat  disconso- 
lately between  his  fingers,  was  being  sent  to  tlie  rightrahont 
by  a  handsome  sprig,  in  a  blue-striped  shirt-collar,  and  a 
double  eye-glass  on  the  bridge  of  his  nose.  To  the  horror 
of  all  present,  not  excepting  the  veteran,  the  minister  had 
cashiered  the  sprig  on  the  spot ;  and  then,  baring  his  head, 
had  asked  of  the  old  officer  what  he  wanted. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  M.  de  Ris  was  in  any  way 
blind  to  the  cheerful  amount  of  unpopularity  he  was  storing 
up  for  himself  by  this  manner  of  proceeding ;  nor  was  his 
life  a  very  sunny  one.    Every  morning  he  received  dozens 

Xn  dozens  of  letters  fix>m  old  friends,  a^ing  for  posts, 
^al  recommendations,  favors,  or  calling  upon  him  to 
assist  in  the  redress  of  grievances  in  which,  without  knowing 
much  about  them,  he  nad  professed  to  sympathize  in  his 
non-ministerial  days.  These  letters  put  his  stoicism  to  a 
sore  test  Three  of  them,  taken  at  hazard  from  a  sis^e 
morning's  post-bag,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  rest. 

The  first  was  from  t£e  Legitimist  Marquise  de  Rose* 
croix:  — 

Mt  Dear  Count, — In  proof  of  the  oonfi^oe  cor  patty 
repose  in  yon,  I  ask  you  not  to  foi^t  my  young  brodier  GasloB 
in  the  next  di^tribation  of  diplomatic  posts.  Prevail  upon  Coint 
de  B^mnsat  to  send  him  to  a  ooantrv  where  the  society  is  good; 
an  attacheship  in  London  or  at  St.  t*etef9burg  is  what  he  would 
like  best.  If  there  be  no  vacancy  at  either  of  these  courts,  I  rop- 
pose  one  could  be  made  for  him,  either  by  removing  one  of  the 

{>re8ent  attache  or  by  creating  an  extra  attacheship.  This  I 
eave  to  yoor  discretion,  but  trust  you  will  get  the  appoinQnent 
gazetted  at  once,  —  say  next  week.  Since  I  am  writing,  I  most 
tell  you  that  the  prefect  in  our  department  is  a  shocking  man. 
He  is  one  of  those  promoted  by  that  horrible  Bl  Gambetu.  Fkar 
induce  your  colleague  at  the  Home  Office  to  dischai^  him.  I 
think  the  post  would  suit  the  Baron  de  Sansleson,  who  is  a  dis- 
tant connection  of  ours,  but  not  rich.  I  will  speak  to  the  baipo 
about  it,  and  tell  him  that  you  will  arrange  the  matter. 
Believe,  my  dear  count, 

In  the  best  wishes  of  youn  faithfully, 

Clotildb  j>%  Rosecboiz. 

P.  S.  —  You  have  probably  some  poet  in  Cochin-Clmui  tliat 
will  do  for  the  brother  of  oiur  ctir^,  a  very  worthy  man.  I  will 
send  him  to  yon  to  VersaiUes  that  he  may  choose  for  hisiBelf. 

C.  jdbR. 

*  In  1868  H.  Vandal,  Dlrectear  G^n^ml  det  Posten,  e»i|]iuil4il  at 
over  l^^KW.tiOO  francs  (£40,000)  thv  yearly  \wn  to  the  revrnue  from  II- 
toi^iil  fraukliifr.  It  nuidt  be  rvmembered  tlwt  the  puld  eorenuaaat 
tmpifMia  uf  all  gradtsu  in  Fraoce  nuipber  more  than  1^0,900. 
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The  next  was  from  an  old  school  friend :  — 

Mt  dbab  Fortux£,  —  Tour  blooming  out  into  a  minister  ifl 
«ci  unexpected  godsend.  This  is  wha$  I  snould  like :  a  substan- 
tial governorship  in  the  colonies,  which  I  could  hold  without 
eoin^  out  Acre,  jiending  a  vacant  prefectorate  worth  having. 
The  s&Iarv  would  tide  me  over*  present  difficulties,  which  are  con- 
siderable by  reason  of  unpaid  rents ;  besides,  it  looks  bnd  at  this 
moRkeBt  not  to  be  serving  one's  country.  I  beg  to  remind  you 
also  that  I  am  only  a  Rnight  of  the  Li^on  of  Uonor;  my 
appointment  to  the  governorship  would  be  a  good  pretext  for 
promoting  mc  to  the  rosette. 

With  best  respects  to  your  exceTIcAt  Excellency, 

Yours  affectionately, 

Raoul  db  Plumbavtbi^t. 

The  third  note  catme  from  Mile.  Cabroile,  of  the  Th6&tre 
dee  Folies  Ganloises,  and  may  as  well  be  transcribed  in  its 
tersOy  original,  and  artistic  orthography : — 

Moiv  CHAIR  CoNTB, — Maintcnaut  queue  vous  voilk  ministro, 
j'espaire  que  vous  allez  vous  o.  q.  p.  sans  retard  de  plasser  mon 
oou88in  Jules.  C'est  un  imbccille  de  la  plus  bellco  qui  n'a  iamai 
rien  £Ut  de  bon  k  la  maisson  ce  qui  est  emilion  pour  une  nunile 
qni  se  ndespeete.  Ossi  ce  qui  lui  fodrait  c^'est  un  poste  de  6  )b 
8,000  francs  ousqii'y  n'y  aurait  pas  tranp  ^  faire  ni  d'argcns  )b 
gard^  crainte  de  d^eagr^mens.  Je  vous  salu  avecq  raispect  et 
vous  enbrasse  de  tout  qucur  car  on  mattend  pour  la  r^petission 
da  "  Prince  Poirean  **  oti  j'ai  un  roUe  de  laiegume. 

Toute  k  vous, 

Ta  Cabriolb. 

Of  Mile.  Cabriole's  claims  the  count  could  dispose  by  a 
f^w  bank-notes  sent  in  a  bouquet;  bnt  how  put  off  the  old 
school-fnend  who  wanted  to  oe  a  governor,  and  the  mar- 
miise,  whose  brother  was  for  an  attacheship  ?  It  needed  all 
the  new  minister's  self-control  to  resist  the  temptation  of 
doing  a  little  harmless  jobbery  on  behalf  of  those  welMoved 
piersons ;  bnt  he  did  resist :  for  the  Frenchman  who  has 
^t  astride  the  hobby  of  performing  his  duty  immaculately, 
IS  a  being  whom  there  is  no  unhorsinc;,  attack  him  from 
whichever  point  you  will.  Nothing  could  be  firmer  set  than 
the  count's  lips,  as  he  sat  in  his  stndy  and  marked  with  a 
bold  R,  which  stands  for  Refused,  all  the  letters  that 
appealed  to  him  on  grounds  purely  personal.  M.  Narcisse, 
his  valet,  scarcely  knew  him  aeain,  and  half  fancied  that 
some  devilish  enchantment  had  changed  his  master  in  a 
night,  leaving  nought  of  him  but  the  outer  cuticle.  For  gall 
and  wormwood  had  it  been  to  M.  Narcisse,  when,  on  ventur- 
ing to  sound  his  master  about  that  little  place  in  the  cus- 
toms, he  had  received  Ihe  freezing  repfy,  ''Ask  me  for 
what  money  you  want,  either  for  yoorself  or  your  family ; 
bnt  do  not  presume  beyond  that."  M.  Narcisse  had  not  pre- 
sumed beyond  that,  for  there  are  certain  inflections  of  the 
▼oice  whtch  warn  one  off  like  a  spiked  gate ;  but  every  time 
he  entered  his  master's  presence,  and  saw  him  conning  over 
and  tadcing  notes  from  a  pottentous  manuscript  folio,  which 
was  none  other  than  the  hardly-won  Tabular  List,  he  said 
to  hamself  that  this  was  the  cause  of  all  the  mischi^  and  he 
wished  that  document  at  the  other  side  of  Jordan ;  as,  no 
doabt,  did  many  another  denizen  oi  the  office,  especially  M. 
Jobus. 

M.  Jobus,  however,  was  on  the  watch.  He  knew  that  it 
was  not  mere  idle  reading,  this  daily  study  of  the  Tabular 
List :  and  that  as  soon  as  ^e  count  mid  learned  conclusively 
that  there  were  three  times  more  clerks  than  there  was  any 
need  for ;  that  posts  had  been  created  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  which  were  as  good  as  sinecures,  and  which  had  no 
other  possible  object  but  to  lodge  some  proteges  or  kinsmen 
of  M.  Jobus:  when  he  had  learned  all  this,  and  a  good 
many  other  strange  things,  then  there  would  be  a  storm. 
M.  tfobos  foresaw  it  mentally,  and  he  was  taking  his  precau- 
tions, as  a  man  unfolds  his  umbrella ;  nor  had  he  ions  to 
wait.  The  storm  did  burst,  and  broke  with  violence.  One 
aioming  the  count  told  M.  Jobus  that  he  intended  recom- 
mending the  government  to  dismiss  two-thirds  of  the 
tmphyesy  home  and  forei^,  of  the  Cochin-China  office ; 
but  thkt  in  considering  which  officials  should  be  dismissed, 
and  which  retained,  attention  would  be  paid  to  length  of 
service,  —  the  claim  which  M.  Jobus  seemed  to  have  most 
disdained,  seeing  that  all  the  names  on  his  list  were  mixed 


up  in  inextricable  confrision,  promotion  appearing  to  hav6 
fculen  on  no  principle  whatever,  save  that  of  repeatedly 
advancing  certain  names,  and  repeatedly  passing  over  cer- 
tain others.  M.  Jobus  protested  at  this  that  he  was^  honest 
and  irresponsible,  and  tne  debate  was  of  Ions  duration.  It 
ended  by  the  count's  declaring  that  he  would  abide  by  his 
resolve;  whereat,  had  he  not  feared  that  it  would  be 
accepted,  M.  Jobus  would  most  certainly  have  tendered  his 
resignation.  He  did  better.  He  bowed,  and  sud  it  should 
be  as  his  Excellency  wished;  but  in  his  cold  eye  it  was 
easy  to  read  that  there  was  a  declaration  of  war. 

And  what  a  war  I  Let  us  pass  swiftly  over  the  incidents 
of  diat  tragic  contest.  The  new  minister,  in  seeking  to  in* 
augurate  departmental  purity,  had  forgotten  that  innova- 
tion b  a  weapon  which,  if  not  carefully  shouldered,  kicks  as 
well  as  hits ;  in  assailing  M.  Jobus,  he  had  committed  the 
further  blunder  of  supposing  that  he  was  only  attacking  a 
man,  whereas  he  was  buffeting  a  principle.  This  is  always 
the  way  with  amateurs,  be  it  in  art  or  politics.  Who  plaso^ 
es  his  yellow  ochre  and  vermilion  so  gandily  over  his  oan- 
vas  as  the  amateur  painter  ?  Who  thunders  so  headlons  at 
a  fence  as  a  gentleman  rider?  Who  bawls  with  such  hi»- 
trionic  ire  as  the  amateur  actor  ?  Who  rams  his  head  so 
triumphantly  against  a  stone  wall  as  the  amateur  politician  ? 
Institutions,  alas !  are  not  things  that  we  can  go  forth  to  do 
battle  against  with  our  naked  fists ;  and  M.  Jobus,  the  per- 
manent and  irresponsible,  was  an  institution.  He  was 
ubioultous,  was  ml  Jobus ;  he  had  ranufications ;  he  ex- 
tended to  branches  and  nooks  of  the  commonwealth  where 
there  was  no  expecting  him.  There  were  Jobuses  in  the 
press,  Jobuses  in  the  army,  Jobuses  in  the  church,  Jobuses 
m  society ;  each  public  office  had  its  Jobus :  for  whether 
Jobuses  by  name,  or  by  connection,  or  by  intermarriage,  or 
by  ties  of  interest,  gratitude,  or  duty,  they  were  all  Jobuses, 
every  man  of  them,  and  held  together  tightly,  rising  up  at 
the  sound  d(  the  war^note  like  a  gathering  of  Scottish  clans, 
and  presenting,  not  a  bold  battle  fix>nt,  but  an  invisible  ar- 
ray of  ambuscades,  from  out  of  which  they  shot,  whistling 
their  arrows  from  behind  rocks,  out  of  copses,  from  eveary- 
where.  The  minister  began  to  be  attacked  by  the  papers,  — 
not  the  large  political  journals,  but  the  li^ht  skirmishers  of 
the  press,  which,  in  Paris,  have  most  innnence.  The  Cir 
gore  observed  that  his  trousers  were  ill-cut.  Now,  every 
man  has  his  foibles,  and  the  count's  wae  to  like  well-cut 
trousers ;  so  he  felt  the  squib  keenly.  In  society  it  was  said 
that  his  charming  manners  of  former  days  were  o^uite  van- 
ished ;  that  he  had  grown  a  bear,  and  was  becoming  mad ; 
some  ladies,  always  lund,  invented  that  his  father  had  died 
in  a  lunatic  asylum.  In  the  oafes^  it  was  reported  that  he 
had  only  accepted  office  because  he  was  ruined,  having 
squandered  all  his  fortune  in  debauchery.  Among  pious 
circles,  people  asked  whether  it  were  true  that  he  was  pri* 
vately  married,  but  that  his  wife  was  a  person  of  disreputa- 
ble life,  who  had  fled  from  him  to  drink.  When  a  man 
goes  to  war  with  the  Jobuses  he  has  not  many  bruises  to 
show ;  but  he  is  covered  all  over  with  stains,  as  if  a  million 
of  ffies  had  settled  on  him. 

The  warfare  had  not  gone  very  far,  however,  before  the 
great  personage,  who  had  been  the  count's  patron,  was  ap- 
prised of  it.  He  had  selected  the  count,  of  all  men,  on  pur- 
pose to  avoid  these  disturbances,  and  it  was  rather  hard 
that  the  sagacity  of  his  choice  should  be  so  soon  belied. 
Nevertheless  it  was  probably  not  too  late  to  repair  matters ; 
so  he  sent  in  hot  haste  to  bid  the  culprit,  that  is,  the  minis- 
ter, come  and  see  him  at  once,  to  talk  over  the  business. 

"  So  your  cog-wheels  are  not  working  quite  smoothly,  my 
dear  count  ?  "  he  said,  in  the  friendly  tone  of  one  who  should 
remark,  '<  The  governmental  machine  is  a  difficult  one  for 
a  young  hand  to  manage ;  but  I  know  what  it  is,  and  will  ad- 
vise you." 

"  I  am  in  great  tronble  with  my  department,  sir,"  an- 
swered the  Q>chin-Cbina  minister.  '*!  have  discovered 
abuses  there  which  I  should  not  have  deemed  possible ;  and 
I  have  been  at  work  on  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  reformv 
which  I  intend  submitting  to  your  Excellency,  and  to  the 
council,  at  an  early  date.  The  great  personage  making 
no  immediate  reply,  the  count  proceeded  to  recapitulate 
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what  we  already  know,  and  a  great  deal  more  that  we  do 
not  know,  and  which  can  be  no  busineBS  of  our8,  being  only 
members  of  the  public,  and  consequently  debarred  from  the 
right  of  prying  too  closely  into  official  secrets,  which  should 
always  be  respected.  Whilst  he  spoke,  the  great  •  person- 
age, who  was  standing  on  his  heartn-rug,  with  his  back  to 
the  fire,  kept  the  glasses  of  his  gold-rimmed  spectacles  fixed 
on  the  carpet,  and  a  slight  frown  sketched  itself  between 
his  eyebrows,  and  he  seemed  to  be  musing,  **  How  falla- 
cious are  appearances  1  Here  is  a  man  we  relied  on  to  be 
soil  and  affable  with  everybody,  to  make  us  friends,  and  to 
let  things  in  general  be ;  and  here  he  comes,  stirring  up  a 
war  amoncrst  our  own  people,  just  as  if  we  had  not  enemies 
enough  as  it  is." 

"  I  do  not  say  that  right  is  not  entirely  on  your  side,"  he 
replied,  in  that  measured  tone  which  those  only  can  con- 
ceive who  have  ever  heard  an  experienced  statesman  speak. 
'*  Indeed,  your  conduct  in  this  affair  quite  bears  out  the 
high  opinion  I  had  formed  of  your  political  aptitudes,  before 
inviting  you  into  the  ministry.  But,  my  dear  count,  there 
are  cases  where  we  must  act  with  extreme  caution.  M. 
Jobus  is  a  very  valuable  servant ;  he  has  been  in  his  post,  I 
think,  almost  half  a  century ;  and  half  a  century  is  a  long 
time.  Then  we  could  not  introduce  reforms  into  one  de- 
partment without  doing  so  in  all.  It  would  look  as  if  the 
ministers  were  trying  to  outbid  each  other  in  public  favor, 
which  would  be  most  undesirable.  Again,  the  reforms  you 
rfuggest  would  require  money,  a  preat  deal  of  money,  and 
we  can  afford  none :  the  budget  is  the  subject  of  my  most 
anxious  cares.  I  lay  awake  from  thinkins:  of  it.  last 
night."  =>  ^ 

"  But  it  is  precisely  because  the  budget  is  so  overcharged 
that  I  wish  to  reibrm  and  retrench,"  exclaimed  the  pei^ 
plexed  count  **It  cannot  surely  want  money  to  stop 
waste ;  to  dismiss  people  who  are  doing  nothing ;  to  abolisn 
posts  that  are  sucking;  up  gold  that  is  so  precious." 

"  To  abolish  posts  is  always  a  serious  matter,"  answered 
the  great  personasre,  lifting  up  his  coat-iails,  and  speaking 
with  gravity.  "  We  could  not  dismiss  anybody,-  you  know, 
without  compensation.  Two  millions  of  francs  would  be 
necessary  in  your  department,  alone.  Twenty  millions  if 
we  generalized  your  scheme.  AYhere  is  all  that  to  come 
from  ?  " 

**  Two  millions  —  twenty  millions  I  "  echoed  the  count, 
aghast. 

The  ffreat  personage  followed  up  his  advantage :  — 

**  I  admit  tiiat  all  vou  urge  b  very  forcible,  ~  most  forci- 
ble. What  you  tell  me  cJ  despatches  of  great  value  re- 
maining unnoticed;  of  officials  in  foreign  st^rvioe  being 
snubbiMl  for  conveying  information,  or  lor  susgestinj?  ii^ 
▼entions  or  improvements ;  of  salaries  remaining  accumu- 
lated in  M.  Jobus's  hands,  and  of  emploifcs  being  afraid  to 
draw  them  lest  doing  so  should  hinder  their  chances  of 
promotion,  —  all  that  is  very  striking  and  very  new  to  me. 
But  it  is  not  good  that  the  public  should  be  led  to  suspect 
these  thinjrs,  my  dear  count:  it  produces  a  bad  effect 
My  great  aim  at  this  moment  is  to  found  an  enlightened 
republic ;  and  we  h:ive  need  to  be  united,  for  our  enemies 
would  catch,  with  pleasure,  at  any  rumors  of  departmental 
abu<es.  Abuses  or  this  nature  should  always  be  reformed 
en  famiUey  quietly.  By  and  by,  at  some  future  time  per- 
haps, when  we  have  a  jrreat  deal  of  leisure  on  our  hands, 
we  will  inquire  into  all  this,  and  operate  jrenty.  Mean- 
while the^  talk  of  the  clerks  in  your  department  striking 
work :  this,  of  course,  must  be  prevented  at  all  hazards. 
As  a  personal  favor  to  me,  my  dear  colleague,  make  friends 
with  your  people ;  and,  as  regards  M.  Jobus,  the  best  policy, 
you  will  find,  is  to  be  forbearing ;  for,  as  I  have  said,  he  has 
really  held  his  present  post  almost  fifly  years  I " 

The  clock  on  the  mantle-piece  struck  twelve. 

"  That  is  luncheon  time,"  broke  off  the  great  personage 
payly.  **  You  will  stay  and  try  some  Yeddo  wine  that  has 
been  brought  me  by  the  Japanese  ambassadors  —  very 
curious  —  It  tastes  like  Malmsey." 

After  tasting  the  Japanese  Malmsey,  the  count  walked 
bick  tohiscffice.  In  passing  the  Boulevard  delaReine, 
hj  could  not  restrain  a  shrug  at  the  thought  of  the  mob 


who  had  swept,  rabid  and  hunzry,  alon^  there,  eighty 
years  before,  to  bring  Louis  XVI.  and  his  wife  to  Paris, 
saying  that  once  the  '*  Baker  "  was  in  the  capital,  bread 
would  follow.  Somehow  he  fancied  that  at  that  date  the 
irresponsible  Monsieur  Jobus,  already  in  the  flesh,  and 
already  permanent  in  his  department,  must  hare  been 
watching  the  proceedings  from  oehind  a  curtain,  and  chuck- 
ling to  himself  that  it  was  a  merciful,  though  mysterious 
dispensation  of  Providence,  that  the  people,  in  pcnrfbnning 
revolutions,  should  always  li^ht  upon  the  wrong  culpriti. 
Then  he  pictured  M.  Jobus,  reading  of  the  execntioo  of 
Louis  XVI.  in  the  Moniteur  Univerself  looking  on  from  his 
window  at  the  flight  of  Charles  X.,  fioruring  as  spectator 
at  the  downfall  of  Louis  Philippe,  raising  his  hat  to  the 
Empress  Eugenie  on  her  way  to  the  railway  station  on  the 
4th  September,  1870,  and  repeating  to  himself,  after 
each  of  these  catastrophes,  "  It  is  certainly  a  great  com- 
fort that  I  should  be  permanent  and  irresponsible." 

He  imagined  that  the  sentry  who  saluted  him,  eyed  him 
askant,  as  if  reflecting,  "  You're  a  poor  creature."  A 
black  dog,  —  perhaps  M.  Jobus's  dog,  —  sitting  on  his  hind 
quarters  in  the  yaru,  beside  a  gray  dog,  set  up  a  bark  at 
his  approach,  and  appeared  to  to  saying,  ^  That  is  the  man 
who  thought  to  uproot  M.  Jobus ;  "  at  which  the  gray  dog 
was  seized  with  a  prolonged  fit  of  hilarity.  He  wrote  a 
leno^hy  and  dejected  letter  to  Mme.  de  Claire,  confessing 
all  his  troubles,  his  deceptions,  his  despondency.  He  ex- 
plained that  he  had  done  violence  to  his  nature  to  seem 
other  than  he  was,  to  be  puritanical  and  unbending,  and 
that  it  had  all  broken  down.  He  thought  of  the  talisman 
'*  Pritchard,"  which  he  used  to  wear  on  his  locket,  and  felt 
it  would  be  wise  to  have  a  new  locket,  emblazoned  with 
that  same  motto.  What,  indeed,  did  discussion  or  worry 
on  political  matters  lead  to  V  Government  and  policy  were 
always  the  same,  for  Government  and  |x>licy  were  M.  Johns. 

She  answered,  *'  Persevere ;  but  there  is  no  need  f^ 
puritanism.  Be  yourself.  Results  are  not  attained  in  a 
day ;  and,  as  for  M.  Jobus,  I  suppose  he  will  yield  to  Time, 
like  other  crumbling  monuments." 

V. 

So  M.  de  Ris  persevered,  not  by  at^cking  M.  Jobus,  bat 
by  letting  him  alone.  The  great  personage  had  pven  him 
to  understand  that  the  shortest  cut  towanls  abolishing  M. 
Jobus  would  be  to  found  an  enlightened  republic ;  so  he 
devoted  his  energies  to  the  enlightened  republic,  devising 
by  day  and  nii^ht  how  such  an  institution  might  best  be 
raised.  The  time  for  opening  the  session  was  fast  approach- 
ing ;  and  the  large  political  papers,  as  already  olMerved, 
had  not  assailed  the  Cochin-Cnina  minister  on  the  clerk 
question,  from  not  knowing  accurately,  as  yet,  to  which 
party  he  belonged.  They  were  waiting.  If  he  turned  out 
a  Monarchist,  the  Republicans  would  lead  the  assault  bv 
taking  the  part  of  the  poor  ill-paid  clerks,  whom  it  had 
been  sought  to  turn  out  of  house  and  home  without  in- 
demnity, whilst  bloated,  over-paid  officials  (Lc.,  himself) 
revelled  in  anti-democratic  splendor,  &c.,  &c.  If^  on  the 
other  hand,  he  proved  a  Republican,  then  the  Monarchists 
would  open  their  batteries  upon  him  by  lamentaiions  over 
M.  Jobus,  who  was  an  institution  of  the  past,  and  had  been 
persecuted  solely  on  that  account 

The  count  resolved  to  embody  his  views  in  the  form  of  a 
programme  or  constitution,  which  he  should  submit  to  his 
fri^ds  in  the  cabinet,  and  then  advocate  publicly,  whenever 
ho  bad  a  chance,  in  order  that  no  doubt  whatever  might 
remain  as  to  what  his  sentiments  were. 

This  project  of  constitution  began  to  absorb  all  his 
leisure.  He  read  treatises  of  political  philosophy, —  Plato, 
Stuart  Mill,  and  essays  in  the  Reowt  d^s  Deux  Monties. 
He  took  in  English  periodicals,  he  sought  out  Englishmen 
and  Americans  in  society,  and  sounded  them  as  to  the 
charters  of  their  respecti>e  liberties.  Mr.  Washburne  pro- 
cured him  a  copy  ot  the  Uni'ed  SicUes  ConstUufion ;  Lord 
Lyons  presented  him  with  Haliam  and  a  fac-simUe  of 
Magna  Charta.  The  clerks  in  his  office  began  to  breathe. 
The  terrific  spell  of  work  that  had  fallen  upon  them  when 
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that  direful  tabular  list  was  beino:  drawn  up,  loomed  back- 
wards in  the  distance  like  a  forgotten  nightmare.    They 
found  tim'e  to  read  the  news  of  their  country,  play  pitch 
and  toss,  and  crack  walnuts  during  office  hours,  as  in  the 
Eood  old  days ;  and  sare  tiiat  they  continued  to  be  civil  to 
the  public,  nothing  was  changed  from  what  it  had  been  of 
yore.     The  young  gentleman  in  the  blue-striped  shirt-collar 
and  with  the  double  eye-glass  was  even  re-instated  in  his 
cane-bottomed  chair  and  his  emoluments,  on  expressing 
contrition  for  the  past,  and  promising  not  to  put  his  tongue 
in  his  cheek  for  the  future.    The  count  had  never  been 
brusque  with  his  subordinates,  even  when  the  reforming 
fever  was  most  strongly  on  him.     He  was  always  courteous 
and  unassuming ;  but  he  now  fell  perceptibly  into  his  old 
manner  of  letting  things  drift  as  they  listed,  and  judging 
them  all  with  a  smile.    He  bought  a  new  locket,  with  the 
name  ''  Pritchard  "  embossed  rather  larger  than  before,  and 
in  rubies,  to  be  more  conspicuous ;  the  use  of  it  was  to 
keep  his  temper  within  bounds  whenever  he  held  inter- 
views with  M.  Jobus.    That  gentleman  continued  to  rule 
and  be  useful,  as  in  his  palmiest  days.    To  be  sure,  when 
there  was  an  appointment  to  be  filled  up,  the  count  en- 
deavored to  select  the  best  man  that  he  knew ;  but  he  had 
sent  his  hobby,  Puritan,  to  its  stable,  and  was  determined 
not  to  risk  quarrels  with  lady  or  other  friends  for  the 
empt^  satisfaction  of  being  treated  by  everybody  as  a  Jack 
in  omce.     Thus,  his  school  comrade,  M.  de  Pleumeauvent, 
obtained  the  governorship  he  wanted ;  Mme.  de  Rosecroix 
was  promised  a  post  for  her  brother ;  and  when  a  minor 
vacancy  arose  for  which  he  knew  of  no  eligible  person,  he 
abandoned  the  nomination  to  M.  Jobus,  who  always  knew 
of  somebody.    Needless  to  add,  that  watermelons  began 
to  travel  once  again  through  the  streets  under  the  custody 
of  dragoons,  and  that  cork-soles,  heaps  of  newspapers,  and 
novels  were  despatched  about  the  country  with  the  govern- 
ment frank,  as  if  nothing  had  ever  happened  to  check  the 
practice. 

In  this  way  time  flew  by  until  the  opening  of  the  session, 
a  day  or  two  afler  which  M.  de  Ris  completed  his  plan  of  a 
constitution,  and  had  it  neatly  copied  out  on  foolscap  by  his 
secretary,  skilled  in  precis  writing.  It  was  a  bright  Decem- 
ber morning  when,  with  the  document  in  his  official  port- 
folio, the  Cochin-China  minister  went  to  attend  the  cabinet 
council  where  he  intended  producing  it. 

There  was  to  be  a  question  put  to  the  Cochin-China  min- 
ister that  afternoon,  by  an  honorable  member  of  the  right,  who 
wished  to  know  whether  it  were  true  that  a  post  of  dignity  in 
Cochin-China  had  been  bestowed  upon  a  convict  who  had  es- 
caped from  the  hulks  (i.e.  toa'repubtican  who  had  been  trans- 
ported to  Cayenne  for  his  opinions  under  the  second  empire, 
and  had  fled  thence).  As  the  count  would  have  to  vindicate 
his  appointment,  he  had  conceived  that  no  opportunity 
could  be  more  fitting  for  a  public  profession  of  his 
new  faith;  and  he  explained  this  his  astonished  col- 
leagues, who,  not  having  come  prepared  to  hear  a  new 
constitutional  programme  read  to  them,  sat  in  blank  dis- 
may round  the  council-board  when  the  count  drew  out 
his  manuscript,  and  perused  it  aloud  with  evident  satis- 
&ction. 

PBOJECT    OF    REPUBLICAN    CONSTITUTION    FOR 

FRANCE. 

1.  Two  Chambers,  viz  ,  a  Senate  eloctrd  by  the  Councils-Gen- 
eral, and  comprising  certain  ex-officio  members,  and  a  legislative 
body  of  three  hundred  members,  elected  by  universal  sulmige,  for 
a  term  of  three  years. 

2.  The  Senate  to  be  renownble  by  thirds  every  two  years,  so 
that  the  term  of  otlice  of  each  Senator  shall  be  of  six  years.  The 
ex-cfficio  members  of  the  Senate  to  be  the  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic on  leaving  office ;  ex-cabinet  miniiters  of  five  years  standmg ; 
the  Chief  Judgi's  of  the  Cour  de  Cassation,  Conr  des  Coraptcs, 
and  Tribunal  de  Commerce;  the  Procureurs-Gfeueraux  of  the 
Cour  de  Cassation  and  Cour  dcs  Comptes ;  a  member  elected  out 
of  each  of  the  five  classes  of  the  Institut  de  France;  the  Doyen 
and  sab-Doyen  of  the  Facultv  of  Medicine;  the  Archbishop  of 
Pans,  and  four  prelates  elected  by  the  Episcopacy ;  and  ilie  tnree 
M&ior  Generals  and  Admirals  on  active  t>en'icc. 


3.  A  President  of  the  Republic  elected  by  the  two  Chambers 
for  a  term  of  seven  years,  and  nut  re-eligible.* 

4.  Complete  separation  of  Church  and  State. 

5.  Liberty  of  the  press  and  of  public  meeting 

6.  Trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases,  where  desired  by  either  of  the 
suitors ;  and  abolition,  in  criminal  case.o,  of  "  Tinstmction  secrete." 

7.  Municipal  independence ;  each  Municipal  Council  to  elect  its 
own  Mayor. 

8.  Appointment  of  Prefects  for  a  term  of  five  years,  subject  to 
good  behavior;  and  abolition  of  all  sub-prcfuctorates. 

9.  Compulsory  military  service  for  all  able-bodied  citizens. 
1 0    Compulsory  educa  tion . 

1  i .  Payment  of  such  Senators  and  Deputies  only  as  shall  make 
an  affidavit  that  their  income  is  below  twenty-five  thousand  fVancs. 

12.  Establishment  of  divorce,  and  simplifications  of  the  mai^ 
riage  laws ;  men  to  be  considered  of  age  at  twenty-one,  instead 
of  twenty-live,  and  firee  to  marry  at  tlmt  age  without  sanction 
from  parents. 

There  were  some  three  score  more  articles  that  followed 
the  above,  which  were  only  the  more  prominent  items  of  a 
programme  that  embraced  reform  and  re-constitution,  in  all 
its  branches,  —  the  recasting  of  the  judicial  system  alone 
absorbing  a  couple  of  dozen  paragraphs.  Never  had  the 
members  of  the  cabinet  twirled  their  pens  so  disconsolately 
over  their  blotting-books.  Why  was  this  new  Cochin-China 
minister  always  breaking  out  in  fresh  places  after  this  fash- 
ion ?  Most  inieful  of  all  to  behold,  too,  were  the  Republican 
ministers.  If  this  programme  were  pushed  to  a  division  in 
the  cabinet  they  could  not  well  help  supporting  it ;  and  this 
must  lead  to  a  trial  of  strength,  ailer  which  one  or  other 
section  of  the  cabinet  must  retire.  And  they  were  all  so 
comfortable  where  they  were,  and  the  compromise  system,  * 
that  had  been  in  force  for  a  year,  had  worked  so  well; 
and  there  really  was  so  little  need  for  sensational  pro- 
grammes, or  for  reform  in  any  shape!  An  icy  silence 
lollowed  the  reading  of   the    document,   and   the    great 

Eersonage  sitting  at  the  head  of  the  table  wiped  his 
row  despairing^  with  his  silk  handkerchief.  The  count 
had  not  quite  been  able  to  understand  the  silence,  but 
he  understood  the  handkerchief;  one  has  not  been  a 
man  of  the  world  all  one's  life  for  nothing.  lie  rose  with 
an  agreeable,  though  very  superfic  ial  smue,  and  said  their 
Excellencies  would  have  time  to  think  about  it.  Then  the 
council  beirg  over,  he  went  out  and  drove  to  the  House. 

But  he  knew  that  his  days  in  the  Cabinet  were  numbered, 
perhaps  even  his  hours.  If  not  sacrificed  by  the  compro- 
mise proclivities  of  his  colleagues,  he  would  retire  of  his 
own  free  will ;  for  what  could  he  do  in  a  cabinet  where  every 
efibrt  of  patriotism  on  his  part  was  rebuffed  ?  It  must  bie 
noticed  that  the  count,  being  a  Frenchman,  was  little  im- 
bued with  the  parliamentary  spirit,  based  on  mutual  con- 
cessions, and  the  strong  pull,  the  long  pull,  and  the  pull 
altogether  system.  He  was  little  able  to  perceive  the  ludi- 
crous feature  of  a  minister  arriving  with  a  constitution  on 
foolscap,  and  demanding  all  his  colleagues  to  swallow  it 
entire,  under  pain  of  cabinet  dismemberment.  He  did  not 
'stop  to  inquire  what  it  would  come  to  if  every  minister 
drew  up  a  constitution,  nor  how  far  government  woulil  be 
possible,  if  each  minister  absolutely  refused  to  consider 
office,  tenable  unless  all  his  schemes  were  submitted  to  by 
the  rest.  He  entered  the  House,  and  made  a  very  fixsezing 
answer,  in  fitly  words,  to  the  honorable  member  who  wished 
to  know  about  the  Republican  who  had  escaped  from  the 
hulks.  Then,  with  his  portfolio  under  his  arm,  he  went  to 
walk  about  the  Galcrie  des  Tombeanx,  which  acts  as  prin- 
cipal lobby. 

A  minister  inspires  so  much  respect  to  the  French  mind 
that  deputies  uncovered  themselves  right  and  lefl  as  Count 
de  Ris  passed,  and  many  pressed  forward  to  give  him  news 
of  the  Count  de  Chambord,  or  of  the  Count  de  Paris,  or  of 
Chiselhurst,  hoping  that  such  might  please  him,  and  per- 
haps induce  him  to  make  a  statement  indicative  of  Mon- 

*  M.  de  BI»'s  Idea  in  flxinir  levc^n  yearfl  wnti  probiiblj  tliin.  That  dur- 
Ing  H  lerra  of  four  year*  a  rreaidei't  has  scancly  thi*  tfinf  to  jflve  full 
play  to  hiH  Abilities;  l>e8iUes  which.  Prtsidi'Uiial  clectloti!!  In  exdtJiblti 
couiiU'it'it  should  nut  be  too  frequent.  8e\'eu  yca's  Ik  a  term  neitht  r 
duiigt  roa^ly  Iomk  uor  inuonv*-nieiitly  nhort.  A  French  Pi  «(<}dcnt  howev- 
er, should  never  be  re-«ll|iible,  fur  re>tt«ectiou  io  FraueG  would  be  tho 
certain  prelud*  to  mouarciiy. 
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archist  tendencies.  M.  Gkunbetta,  also,  having  somehow 
heard  that  he  had  got  to  loggerheads  with  his  colleagues, 
came  and  shook  his  hand  Tery  cordially.  Bat  the  count 
was  not  thinking  of  Chiselhurst,  and  he  had  but  a  moderate 
fiuth  in  M.  Gaiabetta.  He  was  looking  for  some  man  of 
sober  sense,  by  conversation  with  whom  he  could  refresh  his 
ssoited  mind.  He  stumbled  across  an  Englisfa  newspaper 
correspondent,  who  was  skonring  akmg  with  a  note-book 
in  one  hand,  an  umbrella  in  the  other,  and  a  field-glass  at 
his  side.    He  knew  this  gentleman,  and  stopped  him. 

^  If  you  wished  to  found  a  republic  in  England,  mon- 
sieur," he  asked,  «  how  should  you  do  it  ?  " 

''  We  have  a  republic,''  smiled  the  correspondent :  **  everjr 
country  where  freedom  exists  with  a  respect  for  the  law  is 
a  republic.  The  style  of  the  person  who  nominally  govenis 
matters  little." 

^  Then,  how  do  you  define  republicanism  ?  " 

''It  is  indefinable,"  answered  the  Englishman ;  ''but is 
practicable  to  those  who  hold  to  substance  instead  of  shad- 
ow." 

The  correspondent  vanished,  he  and  his  field-glass ;  and 
the  minister  walked  on  until  he  came  to  the  model  of  Bay- 
ard's tomb,  where,  scribbling  notes  in  a  book  resting  on  the 
head  of  that  warrior,  stood  a  chnmiqitevr  of  the  Cigarej  M. 
Timoleon  Tartine.  It  was  M.  Tartine  who  had  written 
that  the  count's  trousers  were  ill-cut.  He  would  have  es- 
caped if  possible ;  but  the  count  had  taken  him  unawares^ 
so  ne  brazened  it  out. 

"  I  know  I  have  been  attacking  your  Ezeellencly,"  he 
laughed ;  "  but  I  had  a  grudge  agamst  your  tailor,  an  old 
enemy  of  mine." 

"  1  ou  shouldn't  attack  those  who  ai>e  for  fireedom  of  the 
pres9,  as  I  am ;  besides,  trousers  are  not  politics." 

"They  are  French  politics,"  answered  M.  Tartine; 
"  but,"  added  he  in  hu^  disgust,  "  fi'eedom  of  the  press, 
who  cares  for  liiat,  M.  &  Comte  ?  Every  day  of  my  life, 
and  of  a  Sunday  in  church,  when  I  go  there,  I  pray  for  a 

EreSs-law  which  may  make  of  journalists  something  higher 
1  the  social  scale  than  they  are  now.  Some  years  ago,  I 
held  my  head  high ;  I  had  been  twice  imprisoned,  and 
every  line  I  wrote  was  gold.  Now  my  editor  tells  me  every 
day  that  he  didn't  quite  like  that  last  article  of  mine.  And 
why?  Is  it  that  I  write  worse?  Not  I;  but  four  years 
ago  it  was  despotism;  and  as  you  dared  not  say  much, 
every  thing  that  you  did  dare  say  was  listened  to,  even 
when  it  was  bad  grammar.  Give  me  back  despotism  and 
Ste.  P^lagie;  that's  the  only  enjoyable  government  for  a 
chronigueur,** 

The  minister  laughed.  '^France  and  England:  there 
we  have  thera.  It  will  perhaps  be  an  up-hill  work  to  rear 
an  enlightened  republic  with  such  caryatides  as  M.  Tartine." 
He  had  got  so  far  in  his  soliloquy  when  a  silver-chained 
usher  touched  him  on  the  arm  and  handed  a  card,  —  "A 
lady  desires  to  see  your  Excellency." 

'The  card  was  Mme.  de  Claire's,  who  wished  for  places 
in  the  strangers'  gallery  for  herself  and  Miss  Lucie.  She 
was  in  her  brougham  in  the  courtyard,  and  had  come  very 
bravely  dressed  in  the  hope  of  hearing  M.  de  Bis  speak. 
So  she  said,  smiling,  whilst  Mile.  Lucie  held  out  her  tiny 
gloved  hand.  He  told  them  it  was  too  late,  for  he  had  in 
all  likelihood  made  his  first  and  last  speech  as  a  minister. 

«  And  why  ?  " 

He  explained  briefly,  and  she  listened  with  her  large, 
liquid  eyes  so  open  that  he  could  see  himself  in  them.'  He 
felt  a  little  ashamed  of  himself  for  having  so  poor  an  ac- 
count to  give  of  two  months'  power.  "  But  it  was  not  power," 
added  he  apologetically.  "  it  has  been  like  stiff  plough- 
ing on  a  hard  land,  which  I  now  see  is  sterile.  It  is  no 
good  casting  Republican  seed  there." 

"  Oh,  if  only  I  had  the  chance  1 "  tike  exclaimed,  naively, 
and  then  checked  herself,  blushing. 

But  the  words  were  out,  and  he  was  not  slow  to  profit  by 
them. 

"  I  might  try  again,"  he  said,  looking  at  her,  and  speak- 
ing cheerfully,  yet  with  earnestness, —  **  if" —  he  paused  for 
a  word,  and  said  in  a  lower  voice  —  "if  the  power  were 
made  lighter  to  me  by  being  shared." 


She  did  not  aak,  "  Shaved  with  whom?  "  nor  washer 
messien  so  discoovagingthat  he  felt  it  neeessary'to  tdlhes. 
The  Bonlevard  wits  in  Fans  say  that  Madame  la  CeBstesst 
de  Bis  will  make  an  excellent  Bepnblican  minister,  when  her 
husbaiid  takes  office  asain ;  for,  on  the  whole,  he  tbooeht 
it  better  to  resign  for  tne  present.  Every  time  he  took  his 
seat  at  the  comcil-board,  his  colleagues  looked  ^jpveken- 
sively  at  him,  as  if  they  feared  he  was  g<»ng  to  draw  anew 
constkotion  firom  his  pocket,  or,  worse  than  all,  aoggeat 
some  dew  reforms. 


A   MUSCULAK   HYFOCHONBRIAO- 

WBiX-BTEAiTiirG  mon^ists,  and  yonn^  curates,  modj  jA 
feet,  all  persotks  addicted  to  the  abuse  ofmets^feotical  )«► 
guage,  are  a  little  hard  on  feminine  beauty.  T^^T  caM 
never  touch  on  the  vanity,  brevity,  and  superficiality  of 
things  in  general  without  pointing  their  doll  phuitadas  by 
the  most  mifair  allusions  and  comparisons  to  Ae  fair  ie& 
No  doubt  the  perfect  bloom  of  "  au  those  endesrinejr<oRiiig 
charms  "  is  soon  impaired ;  but  beauty  is  not  the  only  tfaiiiff 
which  culminates  to  decline.  Other  charms  iJma  ^ose  cf 
beauty  have  a  scarcely  less  ephemeral  dmadon.  The 
charms  of  muscle,  for  instance,  the  gloiy  of  the  eaU^ 

Thai  play  of  lungs  inspiring,  and  again 
Respinng  fively  ute  firesh  air,  that  maksa 
Swift  pace  or  steep  ascent  no  toil,  — 

all  these  are  things  which  endure  in  their  glory  and  perfoe- 
tion  but  far  a  season, — a  base  sea-side  season.  Why,  then^ 
can  we  not  have  a  little  variety  in  our  teacher's  paraUes? 
Why  not  leave  the  epidermis  of  the  fair,  and  have  an  occ^ 
sional  tilt  at  the  muscle  of  the  strong?  Granted  thai 
our  dear  enslavers  may  be  none  the  worse  for  an  oooasuonal 
reminder  that  their  empire  is  limited — in  time,  for  it  is 
fleetins ;  and  in  space,  for  it  is  but  skin  deep.  But,  O 
Hercules  I  do  not  our  "  barbariaed  athletes  "  need  a  word  in 
season  too  ?  Possibly  the  ball-room  belle  sets  too  high  a  yalu* 
on  her  charms,  and  is  too  deeply  cast  down  by  their  decline; 
but  not  her  emotions,  when  ^e  feels  she  is  a  oiidding  ^  wail- 
flower,"  not  the  depression  of  the  gentleman  in  Words- 
worth, "  who  daily  travds  further  firom  the  east,"  not  the 
forlorn  misery  of  the  love-sick  Guppy,  can  approach  the 
pathetic  desolation  of  the  athlete,  wno  feels  that  he  is  in- 
creasing in  the  wrong  place.  To  foel  that  the  days  are  at 
hand  in  which  he  sluUl  no  more  emulate  the  baboon  on  the 
trapeze,  or  the  flea  on  the  vaulting  bar ;  that  he  mast  soon 
abjure  die  rectangular  delights  o?  standing  at  ninety  de- 
grees to  a  chair ;  that  he  can  no  more  hang  on  to  a  bar  by 
nis  toes  or  the  back  of  his  neck ;  that,  in  short,  he  most 
soon  abandon  the  high  pedestal,  fiK>m  which  he  has  hither* 
to  contemned  his  less  fortunate,  because  flabbier  fellow- 
creatures,  is  to  feel  reduced  to  the  level  of  a  retired  pugilist, 
whose  example  he  may  almost  as  well  follow,  and  open  a 
public-house.  Henceforth,  nothing  can  efiectually  assuage 
the  melancholy  of  the  ex-^ladiator ;  but  such  transient 
gleams  of  sunshine  as  gild  his  blighted  life  are  when  he  is 
udee  or  starter  at  some  athletic  meeting ;  but  even  then 
e  feels  that  he  is  only  a  sort  of  male  chaperon,  and  the 
reflection  is  full  of  bitterness. 

I  do  not  thus  borrow  the  language  of  the  preacher  be- 
cause I  have  felt  in  my  own  case  how  bitter  it  is  to  retire 
into  private  life.  Personally  I  am  not  muscular,  nor  ever 
was.  I  have  always  been  able  to  pass  a  fifby-six  pound 
weight  without  the  slightest  desire  to  push  it  up  fix>m  the 
shoulder ;  I  have  always  been  perfectly  continent  in  the 
matter  of  dumb-bells  and  Indian  clubs.  To  scull  from  the 
barges  to  Sanford,  with  an  occasional  fantasia  in  a  scratch 
four,  was  the  extent  of  my  powers  and  the  summit  of  my 
ambition.  I  was  rather  thinking  of —  or  at — ^my  old  college 
chum,  Joe  Bullock,  with  whom  I  was  spending  a  few  days 
a  short  time  since.  In  our  old  Oxford  days,  «^  was  to  me 
a  sort  of  self-appointed  committee  or  keeper,  considering  it 
his  mission  to  interpose  his  brawny  person  between  me  and 
all  sorts  of  imaginary  dangers ;  and  so,  in  course  of  time, 
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I  cftiiie  to  plar  an  aoadeauc  Bhil  Sqnod  to  his  Capt. 
George ;  I  used  to  steer  him  to  Iffley,  to  measure  bis  throws 
with  the  hammer,  or  take  his  times  when  he  ran  at  the 
Maniton  ground.  In  short,  he  loTed  me  because  he  looked 
«n  me  as  so  helpless  and  feeble, — though  I  am  not  really 
feebler  than  Dr.  Beddoe's  average  man,  —  and  I  loved  him 
that  he  did  pity  me.  I  did,  indeed,  sometimes  endeavor  to 
protest  against  his  mild  and  benevaleiit  despotism,  but 
he  always  cahnly  waived  me  off  with,  "  Pooh  I  my  dear 
£»IIow ;  leave  it  to  me ;  you  know  jofa  ace  not  strone." 
What  made  my  tame  acquiescence  in  this  bondage  ue 
move  ridiculous  was,  that  i  was  Joe's  senior  in  yesrs  and 
standing.  It  was,  therefore,  but  natural  that,  when  I  put  on 
my  gown,  I  should  leave  my  protector  behind  me.  But 
this  natural  course  of  events  annoyed  him  greatly,  and 
caused  hkn  as  keen  a  pang  as  a  hen  who  rears  a  dudL  feels 
when  her  protegee  tiJces  to  the  water.  But  J  went  my 
way,  and  left  Joe  in  a  halo  of  cricket,  and  long  throws,  and 
tremendous  puts,  living  a  life  of  incredible  haraship  on  raw 
meat,  but  perfectly  recompensed  by  his  inches  round  the 
chest,  and  nis  generally  lumpy  and  tuberous  condition,  and 
the  unanimous  commendations  oi  the  sporting-press. 

Ten  vears  elapse  between  the  pn^o^e  and  the  next 
•ct.  I  had  been  serving  my  country  in  £idia»  and  Joe  had 
fetired  to  his  comfooftable  patrimony,  where  he  settled  down 
into  a  model  squine.  From  time  to  time  reports  reached 
me,  throoj^  Bell's  Lxffy  of  his  prowess  in  cricket ;  and  occa- 
sionally he  favored  me  with  a  letter.  But  after  a  while, 
without  any  diminution  of  kindly  feeling,  our  correspond- 
ence fell  through,  and  Ihe  notices  of  mv  friend  in  the 
oracle  became  rarer  and  rarer.  At  the  end  of  ten  years,  I 
came  home  on  leave  for  twelve  months ;  and  I  lost  no  time 
in  getting  to  Ashlins,  where  Joe  gave  me  the  warmest  of 
welcomes.  He  had  developed  into  a  magnificent  specimen 
of  An  Anglo-Saxon,  deep  in  the  chest,  broad  in  the  shoul- 
ders, £nnly  set  on  long,  massive  thighs,  with  a  full  jrellow 
beard  rippling  over  his  honest,  serious,  sun-browned  face. 
His  figure,  perhaps,  was  verging  on  the  portly ;  but,  as  yet, 
he  was  safe  from  any  curter  epithet  than  portly.  He  wrung 
my  hand  with  his  old  remcnrseless  gripe,  and  pelted  me  on 
the  back  with  the  old  Oxford  air  of  protection ;  so  that  I 
felt  at  home  immediately  on  the  old  footing  of  the  feeble 
dependant  I  observed,  too,  at  luncheon,  that  my  friend's 
old  prowess  with  the  knife  and  fork  stiU  clung  by  him. 
Huge  slices  of  beef  crumbled  beneath  his  molars,  like  com 
in  a  mill ;  and  quart  pewters,  the  trophies  of  his  legs  and 
arms,  streamed  with  bright  ale.  Afterwards,  he  .smoked 
his  venerable  meerschaum,  with  that  deliberate  and  grave 
.enjoyment  of  which  none  but  physioally  powerful  men  are 
eapable.  Luncheon  over,  a  walk  to  the  covers  was  pro- 
posed ;  and  we  were  soon  immersed  in  that  discursive  enat, 
dear  to  long-parted  ddums.  Unfortunately  for  our  quiet 
enjoyment,  a  five-barred  gate  threw  its  malignant  shadow 
across  our  path.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  I  had  no  more 
imagination  apropos  of  a  five-barred  gate,  than  Peter  Bell 
of  a  yellow  primrose.  And  I  have  my  private  opinion  that 
Joe  also  had,  by  this  time,  got  into  a  way,  when  alone,  of 
walking  throusrh  gates,  when  possible,  rather  than  vaulting 
over  them.  On  &e  present  occasion,  however,  the  associa- 
tion of  ideas,  I  suppose,  was  too  strong- for  him ;  for  he  put 
his  hand  carelessly  on  the  gate,  and  —  struck  his  knee 
heavily  against  the  top  bar. 

''  Foot  slipped,"  explained  Joe ;  and  again  he  went  at 
the  gate,  with  the  same  result  as  before.  A  shade  of 
annoyance  crossed  his  face,  as  if  it  wore  a  humiliation  to 
have  to  take  a  run  at  such  a  mere  bagatelie  as  five  feet  six. 
He  felt,  however,  that  he  had  gone  too  far  to  recede  with 
honor;  so  he  took  a  run,  and  again  succeeded  in  heavily 
banging  his  knee.  The  siiddening  conviction  now  began  to 
dawn  on  poor  Joe's  mind,  that  he  could  not  ^et  over  the 
irate  at  au.  The  truth  was  hoirifale,  but  irresistible ;  and 
the  moan  of  the  fallen  athlete  was  as  touching  as  Wolsey's 
himent  to  Cromwell.  <*  Oh,  hang  it  1  Tom,"  he  said,  with  a 
mournful  shake  of  the  head ;  '*  this  is  too  sickening  I  This 
is  the  approach  of  the  sere  and  yellow  with  a  vengeance. 
I  give  you  my  word,  I  once  got  over  six  foot  seven  at  Mac's. 
And  now  I  have  to  sneak  over  five  foot  six  like  a  girl  in 


petticoats !  No  offence  meant  to  you,  you  know,  because 
you  never  were  strong.  But  to  slip  through  one's  six  ages 
into  the  slippered  pantaloon  'by  thtrty-^vel  But  it's  all 
those  confounded  gymnastics." 

«  Confounded  gymnastios ; "  and  from  "those  lips  L  I 
ooold  not  believe  my  ears.  No.  The  pope  •mieht  deny  his 
own  infidlibility,  and  Bass  mig^  advocate  a  Maine  Liquor 
Law ;  but  Joe  Bullock,  the  mighty  gymnasiarch,  the  hero  of 
a  hundred  *'  grinds,"  *  the  unwearied  haunter  of  the  paUes- 
tra,  oould  never  give  the  lie  to  his  whole  past  life,  ana  deny 
his  own  gymnastics. 

«  Come,  Joe,"  I  said,  soothingly ;  ^  you're  riled,  old  fellow. 
You  must  be  chaffing  about  the  gymnastios." 

*'I  tell  you,"  he  repeated,  wim  solemn  emphasis,  '*it's 
those  cursed  gymnastics.  They  brins  you  into  an  unnatu- 
ral state  of  training  and  muscular  aevelopmcnt ;  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  you  break  down  twice  as  early  as  other 
men.  Look  at  me :  at  five  and  twenty  I  was  a  soot  of 
Milo ;  at  five  and  thirty  i  am  a  wreck." 

It  was  no  use  trying  to  aigue  Joe  out  of  his  position ; 
besides,  I  had  no  wind  to  ^pare  for  talk,  as  it  was  all  I 
could  do  to  keep  up  with  this  poor  wreck,  striding  along  at 
five  miles  an  hour.  But,  not  being  a  wreck  myself,  I  soon 
began  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  distress  at  this  rapid  pace, 
whereon  Joe  graciously  proposed  that  we  should  sit  on  a 
eate  and  chat.  Being  anxious  to  divert  him,  if  possible, 
from  the  unhappy  train  of  reflections  in  which  he  was  evi- 
dently indulging,  I  started  a  hobby  that  I  hoped  he  would 
deign  to  ride.  «*  Made  any  long  scores  lately,  Joe  ?  "  I 
inquired. 

'<  What  at  ?  "  snapped  Joe. 

"  Why  J  cricket,  or  course." 

**  Cridcet  I  Do  you  think  a  man  can  make  a  score  with 
a  pot  like  mine  ?  l^o,  sir ;  I'm  too  fleshy  for  that  sort  of 
fun ;  too  fat,  sir.  Do  you  know  that  I  weigh  fourteen  stone 
seven  ?  And  what  have  I  to  thank  for  it  ?  Those  infer- 
nal gymnastics.  They  put  on  great  lumps  of  muscle  at 
high  pressure,  which,  diractly  you  return  to  a  natural,  nor- 
mal life,  turn  to  fat." 

I  tried  to  assure  the  poor  fellow  that  his  case,  as  yet,  was 
by  no  means  desperate  —  that  he  was  far  from  a  Banting ; 
but  he  would  not  be  eomforted. 

*<  I  tell  you,  I  ought  to  know  ibest,  Tom.  It  has  been 
coming  upon  me  some  time  now.  I  had  long  had  scmie 
uneasy  suspicions  on  the  subject,  but  I  was  brought  up 
sharp  about  two  years  ago.  1  was  taking  a  team  to  play 
the  opening  match  of  the  season  with  the  Sialkshire  Hedee- 
hogs.  Well,  sir,  when  I  came  to  put  on  my  bags,  I  found  I 
had  precious  hard  work  to  draw  them  on;  my  thighs 
seemed  to  be  in  tights,  and  the  buttons  altogether  refused 
to  meet.  At  forst,  I  thought  they  had  shrunk  in  the  wash ; 
or  possibly  I  had  got  a  pair  of  my  brother's,  by  mistake. 
But  when  I  tried  another  pair,  I  found  it  was  still  the 
same ;  and  then  I  realized  the  stem  fact,  that  I  was  grow- 
ing a  pot.  Since^then,  I  have  seldom  played,  except  with 
our  own  fellows;  and  I  shall  give  it  up  altogether  next 
season." 

This  failure  of  my  best4neant  efforts  dismayed  mc  ex- 
cessively, for  I  saw  that  I  had  to  deal  with  a  pedect  hypo- 
chondriac on  the  subject  of  muscular  atrophy.  He  persisted 
in  regarding  himself  as  a  shattered  athlete,  and  was  per- 
petually *^  facing  the  infernal  facts,"  «s  he  phrased  it.  The 
slightest  thing  set  him  off;  he  would  go  off  on  the  very 
faintest  scent.  For  instance,  when  his  eldest  boy,  as  fine  a 
lad  (height  years  old  as  ever  a  man  called  son,  was  brouirht 
in  after  dinner,  I  stumbled  on  the  unlucky  remark,  **  ^At 
he  was  a  perfect  little  athlete."  Joe  was  down  on  me  like 
a  knife. 

<'  Don't  talk  like  a  fool,  Tom.  Do  you  want  to  vitiate  the 
tiie  poor  little  fellow's  mind  already  ?  I  once  caught  that 
boy  playing  with  a  dumb-bell,  and  I  gave  him  a  good  lick- 
ing for  it.  And  if  ever,"  he  continued,  sternly  fixing  the 
boy  with  his  eye,  '*  I  catch  Joe  on  the  bars,  or  playing  the 
tomfool  in  any  such  way,  I'll  skin  him  1  Remember  that, 
Joe;  for  I  mean  it.    Gymnastics  have  caused  your  poor 

*  **  Grind*,**  ooUef  e  tlan;  for  atbletlc  aporti. 
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father  miseiy  enough,  without  wrecking  the  happiness  of 
his  son.    I  am  no  heathen,  to  sacrifice  to  Moloch/' 

"Come,  Joe,"  I  said;  "you  seem  uncommonly  hitter 
against  your  old  lore.  But  Ikb  a  trifle  more  explicit ;  let  us 
hear  the  whole  of  your  impeachment  of  gymnastics.  You 
reem  to  me  to  be  as  violent  now  in  your  denunciations  of 
them,  as  you  were  formerly  unreasonable  in  your  devotion 
to  them.     Come,  now ;  what  harm  have  they  done  you  ?  " 

"Well,  in  the  first  place,"  grunted  Joe,  "they  have 
broken  my  wind."  —  I  thought  of  the  five  miles  an  hour, 
but  was  silent.  —  "  At  the  slightest  exertion,  or  quickening 
of  the  pace,  I  begin  to  blow  like  a  grampus.  I  tried  to  get 
up  Mont  Blanc  last  year ;  had  to  give  it  up  at  the  Grands 
Mulcts.  If  I  go  in  for  swimming,  I  knock  up  afler  half  a 
mile." 

"  Well,  but  even  if  this  is  so,  how  is  it  due  to  gymnas- 
tics ?  " 

"  I'll  tell  vou.  In  the  first  place,  as  I  said  before,  they 
put  on  muscle  that  with  the  least  inaction  becomes  fat. 
But,  besides  this,  only  consider  what  fooleries  we  go  in  for 
when  we  are  at  it  I  We  get  into  a  perfect  lather  of  per- 
spiration; we  immediately  shove  our  neads  into  a  basin  of 
cold  water,  or  get  some  fool  like  ourselves  to  pour  a  can 
of  cold  water  down  our  baclis.  Of  course,  theperspiration 
is  violently  arrested,  and  the  system  chilled.  Ine  result  is, 
that  we  thicken  the  bronchial  tubes,  we  derange  the  action 
of  the  heart,  we  become  asthmatic,  and  extremely  suscep- 
tible of  cold." 

"  Well,  I  admit  the  first  count,  old  man.  You  are, 
comparatively  —  very  comparatively  —  speaking,  broken- 
winded.    What  next  ?  " 

"  Well,  in  the  next  place,  you  never  yet  knew  a  fellow 
go  in  heavily  for  athletics  who  did  not  damage  himself  by 
overstraining  some  part  or  other.  You  knew  Dupoids  of 
Balliol,  —  magnificent  fellow  1  seen  him  throw  the  hammer 
one  hundred  and  twelve  feet ;  —  well,  he  strained  his  left 
breast,  and  feels  it  ever  since.  Long,  the  mile-runner, 
brought  on  varex,  and  wears  an  elastic  stocking ;  DcK)lan, 
the  spurt-runner,  went  into  a  consumption ;  iny  cousin  Jack, 
who  won  the  sculls,  has  to  wear  a  truss.  I  sprained  the 
right  pectoral  muscle  when  I  was  playing  some  stupid 
antics  on  the  trapeze,  and  directly  the  cold  weather  sets  in, 
I  am  never  free  irom  pain  in  the  damaged  part." 

"  Proven  I "  I  exclaimed,  anxious  to  check  his  remi- 
niscences of  disabled  heroes,  which  threatened  to  become 
lengthy.  "  You  have  made  good  your  second  count.  You 
are  damaged ;  in  point  of  fact  a  screw,  —  a  broken-winded 
screw.    What  next  ?  " 

"  Besides  all  this,"  continued  he,  "  I  am  quite  convinced 
that  stronor  training  makes  a  man  heavy,  somnolent,  and 
stupid.  Plato,  who,  to  my  mind,  is  about  the  only  fellow 
who  ever  understood  the  subject  of  education  ns  a  system 
founded  on  reason,  is  quite  right  in  saying  that  physical 
and  mental  training  cannot  go  on  simultaneously.  Mark 
Pattison,  too,  is  tolerably  well  on  the  spot  in  what  he  says 
about  the  mania  for  athletics.  Only,  you  know,  he  is  a 
weakling,  like  you ;  and  a  man  docs  not  like  to  be  put  right 
by  a  fellow  that  he  could  smash." 

"  Well,  but  the  Greeks,"  I  objected,  "  certainly  made 
gymnastics  an  integral  part  of  their  education."' 

"  True,"  replied  Joe ;  "  but,  in  the  first  place,  the  Greeks 
began  their  physical  education  at  a  time  when  the  mind  is 
best  fallow,  and  brought  it  to  an  end  in  good  time.  Wliereas 
our  fellows  grind  on  the  river,  or  in  the  gymnasium,  at  the 
very  crisis  of  the  mind :  they  bum  the  candle  at  boti  ends. 
Besides,  the  gymnastics  of  the  Greeks  went  on  an  entirely 
different  principle  from  ours.  Theirs  were  systematic,  and, 
so  to  speak,  generic :  ours  are  haphazard  and  special.  They 
cultivated  the  harmony  of  the  wnole  body  :  we  only  develop 

E articular  parts ;  our  fellows  only  aim  at  putting  on  lumps 
ere  and  there.  One  fellow  goes  in  for  rowing,  and  puts  a 
lump  on  his  forearm,  and  another  behind  his  shoulder- 
blades.  Another  fellow  goes  in  for  dumb-bells  and  parallel 
bars,  and  puts  a  lump  on  his  biceps.  Another  goes  in  for 
running  or  jumping,  and  puts  a  lump  on  his  calf.  But  there 
is  nothing  systematic  ;  it  is  all  chaotic  and  idiotic." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  you  must  have  it  your  own  way,"  I 


said.  "  I  will  *  write  you  down  an  ass,'  if  you  like.  Let 
me  see :  that  makes  a  broken-winded,  asinine  screw.  Anr 
thino;  else  V  " 

"  x  es :  there  are  the  moral  annoyances  and  vexationi  of 
finding  out  that  you  are  perpetually  losing  the  facnl^  of 
doing  some  absurd  thing  or  other,  that  no  one  in  his  soues 
feels  the  least  desire  to  do.  You  saw  to-day  bow  I  lost  my 
temper,  because  I  could  not  vault  over  a  five-barred  gate. 
It  was  the  same  thing  the  other  day  at  an  athletic  festival 
at  Westwich.  I  was  fool  enough  to  let  them  humbug  me 
into  going  in  for  the  hammer  —  ^just  to  show  the  msticf 
how  to  tmrow  it.'  Well,  sir,  one  of  my  own  tenants'  sons 
threw  six  feet  further  than  I  did.  But  come ;  we've  had 
enough  of  this ;  pass  the  port.  A  few  pounds  of  flesh  more 
or  less  can't  make  much  diflerence  now.  No  more?  Hien 
let  us  go,  and  have  coflee  with  Annie." 

"  Just  another  minute,"  I  pleaded.  "  At  this  rate,  it% 
ought  not  to  take  any  exercise  at  all." 

"  I  never  said  that.  Take  exercise  in  plenty ;  —  cricket, 
row,  ride,  shoot,  skate,  fence,  box,  so  long  as  you  can  do  so 
without  leading  an  unnatural  life.  But  if  any  one  wants 
you  to  go  into  training  for  any  of  these  things,  to  knock  off 
your  pipe,  to  limit  yourself  to  some  absurd  pittance  of  flmd 
per  diem,  with  your  throat  as  dry  as  tne  Sahara;  to 
variegate  your  skin  with  a  crop  of  boils,  or  to  live  at  tiie 
mercy  of  some  brutal  trainer  or  some  pigmy  cox.,  take  mr 
advice,  and  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  It  is  better  to  remain 
an  abortion  like  you,  Tom,  than  to  break  down  like  me. 
But  come  up  stairs,  and  then  we'll  have  a  pipe." 
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There  is  a  storv  of  a  country  clergyman  observing  of  re- 
jected addresses,  tliat  he  could  not  understand  why  they  hid 
been  rejected ;  they  seemed  to  him  very  eood  addivssef. 
And  a  certain  critic  of  the  period  is  reputed  to  have  siudof 
"  Gulliver's  TVavels,"  that  he  thought  tne  narrative  interest- 
ing, but  rather  improbable  in  regard  to  some  of  its  details.  It 
is  plain  that,  in  the  judgment  of  many  lookers-on,  satire  most 
often  miss  its  mark.  Indeed,  when  it  is  of  a  comprehensiTe 
kind,  one  can  no  more  expect  that  its  every  shaft  will  tell, 
than  that  every  shot  fired  from  a  fni'raUleu.se  will  crass 
destruction.  In  both  cases,  some  waste  of  force,  and  soms 
failure  of  plan,  are  almost  inevitable. 

A  great  satirist  invests  with  importance  the  objects  of  hi« 
satire.  However  severe  may  be  his  usage  o  them,  he  yet 
kicks  them  up  stairs,  as  it  were.  Pope  has  really  embalmed 
in  the  "  Dunciad  "  the  poetasters  and  witlings  he  sought  to 
exterminate.  But  for  him,  we  should  know  nothing  of  them. 
In  lieu  of  the  vitriol  that  destroys,  he  poured  upon  them,  in 
truth,  the  spirits  of  wine  that  preserve.  Fame  clino:s  to  them 
from  the  fact  Aat  they  were  aeemed  worthy  the  furious  at- 
tack of  one  so  famous. 

James  and  Horace  Smith  were  no^  satirists  of  the  Pope 
school.  Avowedly  they  designed  but  to  raise  "  a  harmles 
laugh "  at  the  expense  of  tlie  more  eminent  and  popular 
writers  of  their  time.  Some  of  these  even  —  Rogers  and 
Campbell,  for  instance  —  were  passed  over  from  a  feeling 
that  they  did  not  present  sufiicient  opportunites  to  ihe  cari- 
caturists. And  throughout  their  undertaking,  the  joint  au- 
thors were  intent  upon  producing  inofifensive  parodies,  rather 
than  acrimonious  satire.  As  a  rule,  therefore,  we  must  not 
look  in  their  pages  for  the  kind  of  ridicule  that  confers  Ions 
life  upon  its  victims.  Something  like  this  has  happened, 
however,  in  two  or  three  cases.  Eflusive  Fitzgerald,  and 
his  benedictory  verses,  would  perhaps  long  since  have  been 
forgotten,  but  for  the  burlesque  of  his  muse  by  the  Smithr. 
The  Hon.  William  Spencer's  name  as  a  poet  would  scarce- 
ly have  survived,  if  the  humorous  travesty  of  his  style  and 
sentiments,  commencing  with  the  line,  "  Sobriety,  cease  to 
be  sober,"  had  not  been  written.  Spencer  himself,  "in 
comic  confidence  at  his  villa  at  Petersham,"  said  to  Horace 
Smitli,  "  It's  all  very  well  for  once,  but  don't  do  it  again. 
I  had  been  almost  forgotten,  when  you  revived  me;  and 
now  all  the  newspapers  and  reviews  ring  with  *■  this  fashion- 
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able  and  trashy  author/  **  And  a  third  bard,  mainly  re- 
membered now  by  the  parody  of  his  verses  in  "  Rejected 
Addresses,"  was  a  certain  Thomas  Busby,  Mus.  Doc.,  con- 
cerning whom  we  propose  to  make  some  brief  mention. 

The  arrow  sped  at  Dr.  Busby  was  the  one  failure  of  the 
satirists.  He  could  thereafter  claim  fame,  both  on  the  score 
that  he  had  been  thought  worth  aiming  at,  and  that  he  had 
been  missed.  But  he  was,  in  truth,  too  vast  and  too  dense  a 
butt.  He  had  already  clothed  himself  so  completely  in 
ridicule,  that  there  was  no  room  for  any  one  to  add  more. 
What  can  the  satirist  do  an;ainst  a  man  who  has  more  than 
sufficiently  satirized  himself  ?  The  doctor's  own  writings, 
as  the  Quarterly  Review  remarked  at  the  time,  "  for  extrav- 
agant folly,  tumid  meanness,  and  vulgar  affectation,  set  all 
the  powers  of  parody  at  utter  defiance."  Jeffrey,  in  the 
Edinburgh^  said  of  the  address, "  Architectural  Atom8,"»which 
the  Smiths  had  ascribed  to  Busbv,  that  it  appeared  to  be 
"  far  more  capable  of  combining  into  good  poetry,  than  the 
few  lines  we  were  able  to  read  of  the  learned  doctor's  gen- 
uine address."  Did  ever  satirists  before  overestimate  the 
merits  of  their  subject,  or  parody  so  mildly  as  to  raise  less 
laighter  than  the  thing  parodied  ? 

Yet  this  Busby,  apart  from  his  distinction  as  a  butt,  was 
a  person  of  some  note  in  his  day.  Absurd  almost  to  crazi- 
ness,  he  yet  had  fair  title  to  respect  on  the  score  of  his 
abilities  and  accomplishments.  Born  at  Westminster,  in 
1755,  he  had  studied  music  under  Jonathan  Battishill,  at 
that  time  a  famous  composer  of  anthems,  catches,  and  glees, 
who  lies  buried  by  the  side  of  Dr.  Boyce,  in  St.  haul's 
Cathedral.  Busby  became  organist  at  the  churches  of  St. 
Mary  Woolnoth,  Lombard  Street,  and  St.  Mary,  Newington ; 
produced  oratorios  at  the  Haymarket  and  Covent  Garden 
Theatres ;  published  selections  of  music  in  a  serial  form, 
such  as  "  The  Divine  Harmonist "  and  «  The  Beauties  of  Britr 
ish  Song."  In  1800,  the  University  of  Cambridge  conferred 
upon  him  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music.  He  supplied  the 
accompaniments  to  the  popular  melodramas  of  '*  A  Tale  of 
Mv^ery  "  and  "  Rugantmo,"  and  the  music  of  the  opera  of 
"  The  Fair  Fugitives."  He  published  a  grammar  of  music, 
and  a  new  musical  dictionary.  Moreover,  he  produced  a 
translation  of  "Lucretius,"  which  was  thus  cruelly  an- 
nounced by  one  of  the  newspapers,  in  the  register  of  births : 
**  Yesterday,  at  his  house  in  Queen  Anne  Street,  Dr.  Busby, 
of  a  still-born  Lucretius." 

It  was  the  doctor's  delusion  that  he  was  a  poet.  He  was 
continually  pestering  the  newspapers  widi  his  effusions. 
He  especially  prided  himself  upon  nis  prologues  and  occa- 
sional addresses  to  theatrical  audiences.  Euiston,  who  had 
become  manager  of  the  Surrey  Theatre,  humored  the  doc- 
tor's foible,  enlisted  his  services,  and  designated  him  "  the 
laureate  of  the  Surrey  stage."  In  evasion  or  in  defiance  of 
the  restrictions  of  the  licenser,  and  the  privileges  of  the 
patent  theatres,  Elliston  had  produced  Macbeth  as  "  a  grand 
ballet  of  action  with  music,"  &c.     He  was  only  entitled  to 

girform  "  burlettas ; "  but  he  contrived  to  embrace  the  whole 
ritish  drama  in  that  mysterious  form  of  entertainment. 
Dr.  Busby  provided  a  prologue  to  this  ballet  of  Macbeth. 
It  was  a  curious  composition,  which,  reciting  Uiat  "  with  na- 
ture and  the  energies  of  man,  the  reign  of  poesy  and  song 
began,"  enumerated  all  the  great  dramatists,  from  ^schylus 
to  Shakspeare,  and  conclude  with  a  I'eference  to  the  pecu- 
liar difficulties  of  the  Surrey  management :  — 

Though  not  endowed  with  fullest  powers  of  speech, 
The  poet's  object  we  aspire  to  reach ; 
The  emphatic  gesture,  eloquence  of  eye, 
Scenes,  music,  every  energy  we  try, 
To  prove  W3  keep  our  duties  full  in  view, 
And  what  we  must  not  say,  resolved  to  do ; 
Convinced  that  you  will  deem  our  zeal  sincere, 
Since  more  by  deeds  than  words  it  will  appear. 

Many  other  addresses  were  afterwards  written  by  Busby 
for  Elliston ;  the  great  manager  and  his  proceedings  sup- 
plying sufficient  themes  for  Uie  poet.  "  They  contributed 
to  each  other's  fame,"  writes  a  critic;  **it  was  a  joint 
policy  o£  immortality ; "  and  it  was  noted  at  the  time  that, 
although  Kean  was  the  first  actor  who  talked  of  "  his  secre- 


tary," Elliston  was  the  first  manager  who,  for  his  own 
greater  glorification,  specially  retained  the  services  of  a 
bard. 

Occasionally,  it  would  seem,  however,  that  Elliston, 
unable  to  commit  to  memory  the  rhapsodies  of  Busby,  or 
preferring  his  own  impromptu  ingenuity  as  a  speech-maker, 
would  pause  in  the  middle  of  the  doctor's  address,  and 
conclude  with  an  oration  of  his  own  contriving.  Some- 
thing of  this  kind  happened  at  the  opening  of  the  Surrey, 
in  1810.  The  first  poetry  lines  of  the  managerial  address 
were  Busby's ;  but  presently  Elliston  was  found  to  be  deliv- 
ering, in  his  happiest  manner,  his  own  florid  prose.  **  The 
poetry  was  conventional,  the  speech  was  special,"  writes 
EUiston's  biographer ;  '^  and  though  the  unhappy  rhymester 
was  sadly  shorn  on  the  evening  in  Question,  he  had  the  sat- 
isfaction of  viewing  himself  at  full  length  in  the  newspaper 
columns  of  the  following  morning." 

When  the  committee  of  management  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  publicly  advertised  in  August,  1812,  for  an  address, 
to  be  spoken  on  the  openin^of  the  new  building  on  the 
10th  of  October,  be  sure  that  Dr.  Busby  availed  himself  of 
^the  opportunity  to  exercise  his  muse.  It  does  not  appear, 
from  the  terms  of  the  advertisement,  that  any  reward  was 
offered  for  the  most  successAil  poem.  But,  no  doubt,  an  un- 
derstanding prevailed  that  the  chosen  bard  would  be  duly 
recompensed.  Nearly  a  gross  of  addresses  was  sent  in, 
each  m  obedience  to  the  provisions  of  the  invitation, 
"  sealed  up,  with  a  distin^ishing  word,  number,  or  motto, 
corresponaing  with  the  inscription  on  a  separate  sealed 
paper,  containing  the  name  of  author."  These  addresses, 
*'  some  written  by  men  of  great,  some  by  men  of  little,  and 
some  by  men  of  no,  talent,  were  all  rejected.  At  the  last 
moment  a  prologue  wa^  supplied  by  Lord  Byi^n,  a  member 
of  the  committee.  Probably  it  had  been  from  the  first  in- 
tended that  his  lordship  should  be  the  poet  of  the  occasion. 

Of  the  numerous  discarded  bards,  Dr.  Busby  was  the 
most  angry  and  disappointed.  Fully  convinced  of  its  sur- 
passing merits,  he  haa  made  sure  of  his  address  being  cho- 
sen before  all  others.  Moreover,  as  though  expressly  to 
aggravate  the  sufferings  of  the  poets,  no  intimation  had 
been  afforded  them  of  me  fate  of  their  manuscripts.  It  is 
even  probable  that  many  of  them  had  attended  tne  theatre 
on  the  opening  night,  in  expectation  of  hearing  their  own 
verses  delivered  firom  the  stage.  The  rejected  candidates 
might  surely  have  been  spared  this  mortification.  And 
the  managers  would  have  saved  themselves  from  consider- 
able inconvenience,  if  they  had  been  more  alert  to  consult 
the  feelings  of  the  slighted  authors.  Lord  Byron's  address 
was  recited  by  Elliston,  in  the  dress  of  Hamlet,  on  the  open- 
ing ni^ht,  and  was  repeated  after  the  first  play,  on  nine  or 
ten  subsequent  evenings.  There  was  a  murmuring  in  the 
air,  and  a  leaven  of  discontent  among  the  audience ;  but 
there  would  seem  to  have  been  no  serious  manifestation  of 
feeling,  until  the  night  of  the  14th  of  October ;  ^Ikjien,  im- 
mediately afler  the  performance  of  "  The  Hypocrite  "  had 
concluded,  an  unknown  gentleman  rose  in  t&e  pit,  and  ad- 
dressed the  audience  with  great  earnestness.  One  of  the  ac- 
tors appeared  upon  the  stage,  in  accordance  with  the  custom 
of  that  time,  to  announce  me  entertainments  of  the  follow- 
ing evening.  He  was  compelled  to  retire,  having  failed  to 
make  himself  heard.  The  attention  of  the  audience  was 
engrossed  by  the  speaker  in  the  pit,  and  great  confusion 
prevailed.  The  gentleman  was  waving  a  paper  in  his  hand, 
and  was  therefore  invited  by  his  neighc)ors  to  mount  to  the 
stage,  and  address  the  house  from  that  advantageous  posi- 
tion. This  counsel  the  unknown  followed :  when  in  m)nt 
of  the  footlights  he  was  met  by  Mr.  Raymond,  the  stage- 
manager.  ]£)th  addressed  the  nouse  and  each  other,  with- 
out either  making  himself  heard.  The  spectators  laughed, 
cheered,  and  then  hooted.  Meantime,  the  figures  upon  the 
stage  were  seen  gesticulating  and  interehanging  profound 
bows,  after  the  manner  of  Noodle  and  Doodle,  in  the  bur- 
lesque of  "  Tom  Thumb."  Eventually,  the  stranger  was  some- 
what violently  removed  from  the  stajje  by  two  policeK)ffi- 
cers.  This  arbitrary  proceeding  excited  great  disapproba- 
tion. The  concluding  performances  of  the  night  were 
subjected  to  grave  interruption.    The  stage-manager  was 
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BiimmoQed,  and  was  IoikHt  hissed  upon  his  entiy.  He  en- 
dearored  to  explain  that  he  had  omj  acted  in  accordance 
with  the  duties  of  his  office ;  he  had  bi^t  removed  '^  an  un- 
known person,"  who  had  attempted  to  disturb  the  represen- 
tation ;  and  he  appealed  to  the  house  to  know  if  it  was 
regular  or  desirable  that  jiny  one  should  quit  the  pit  and 
appear  on  the  stage  to  recite  an  unauthorized  address.  A 
measure  of  peace  was  restored,  but  Mr.  &mnond  left  many 
of  his  auditors  nnconvinced  of  the  propriety  of  his  treat- 
ment of  the  ^'unknown  person,"  who  remains  unknown  to 
Hhis  day. 

A  more  stormy  episode  was  in  store  for  the  following 
evening,  relative  to  a  rdeoted  address.  The  entertainments 
consisted  of  "  The  Rivals  "  and  the  farce  of  "  Turn  Out." 
Upon  the  termination  of  the  comedy,  Dr.  Busby  rose  &om  his 
fleat  in  the  boxes,  and,  bowing  repeatedly  to  all  parts  of  the 
house,  commenced  a  speech.  For  some  minutes  the  tmnult 
was  so  great,  friends  and  foes  were  alike  so  vociferous,  hiss- 
es and  plaudits  were  so  intermingled,  that  not  a  sentence 
could  be  heard.  By  his  more  immediate  neighbors,  how^^ 
evw,  the  speaker  was  understood  to  say,  — 

*' I  am  Dr.  Busby :  a  lover,  a  member  of  the  drama,  and 
a  friend  to  the  theatre."  (Loud  cheering,  hisses,  and  cries 
of,  "  Hear  him  I ")  "  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  by  some  I 
jnav  be  blamed  for  taking  this  method  of  addressing  you, 
as  being  humiliating  to  a  gentlem&n ;  but  I  can  «ee  no  great- 
er impropriety  in  speaking  from  the  public  box  of  a  public 
theatre,  than  from  a  forum,  or  from  &e  hustings  of  an  elec- 
tion." (Oheering  and  disapprobation.)  "  Ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, for  the  talents  and  qualifications  of  the  right 
honorable,  noble,  and  Ulustrious  lord  who  wrote  the  address 
which  you  have  heard  this  night  recited  to  you,  I  have  the 
highest  respect."  (Applause  and  hisses.)  **It  is  well 
known  that  for  several  weeks  the  committee  appointed  to 
-manage  the  concerns  of  this  theatre  have,  by  public  adver- 
tisements, courted  the  exertions  of  the  literary  world  to 
prepare  an  address,  to  be  spoken  at  t^  opening  of  this  truly 
magnificent  structure,  l^s  was,  on  their  part,  noble  and 
praiseworthy ;  but  it  must  be  allowed,  on  all  nands,  that, 
nowever  right  the^  have  been  in  intention,  they  have  most 
lamentably  erred  in  judgment." 

The  noise  now  became  so  great  &at  the  doctor  was  un- 
able to  proceed  for  some  minutes.  Presently,  he  went  on 
to  say  that  the  number  of  persons  who  condescended  to  fur- 
nish addresses  had  exceeded  one  hundred,  he  believed ;  and 
those  who  thou«^t  that  o\it  of  such  a  number  a  better  could 
not  have  been  selected,  did  not  think  so  highly  of  the  poet- 
ical talent  of  the  country  as  he  did.  Among  them  it  might 
h^  taken  for  granted  that  some  were  very  fine.  He  himself 
knew  of  four  or  five  answering  to  that  description.  Here 
arose  loud  cries  of,  ^  Your  own  and  your  son's  were  among 
the  number." 

The  orchestra  now  commenced  playing,  and  drowned  in 
music  the  voice  of  the  spei^er.  PrcsentJy,  he  was  further 
interrupted  by  the  performance  of  the  farce.  Between  the 
acts,  he  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  renew  his  speech. 
9%e  audience  was  divided  in  opinion.  Some  were  for 
hearing  the  doctor,  some  for  hearing  die  farce.  The  actors 
ventured  upon  appropriate  "  gags.  Dowton,  who  played 
^  Restive,'*  charged  against  a  minudging  world,  **^  which  had 
rejected  many  of  his  works  of\genius,  that  he  had  sent 
twenty  most  noble  addresses  to  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  none 
of  which  had  been  accepted  by  the  committee.  He  had, 
therefore,  determined  to  go  to  the  playhouse  himself  and 
recite  them."  Hiis  sally  was  received  with  great  laughter 
and  applause.  And  a  verse  of  the  song  of  "  Turn  Out,"  ^ung 
by  Knight,  in  the  character  of  Forage,  also  excited  great 
fmusement :  — 

Poor  poets  must  often  tuni  out,  toni  ont ; 
Poor  poots  nwat  often  tarn  out. 

And  though  often  they  wait, 

Expecting  their  ftte, 

They  discover,  too  lat^ 
Like  the  rest,  they  must  qmckly  turn  out. 

But  the  doctor  was  not  to  be  dismayed  or  silenced.  The 
ikrce  over,  he  again  presented  himself  to  the  audience.    '^  I 


have  a  strong,  a  powerful  nootive,"  he  said,  "^  for  requesting 
your  attention,  i  am  a  friend  .to  this  theatre.  I  wish  to 
open  the  way  to  superexcellence ;  to  brln^  forward  stroqg 
and  powerful  talent,  instead  of  letting  it  sink  into  oblivioo. 
Genuemen,  I  am  a  friend  to  merit,  and  more  especially  to 
modest  merit.  My  son  is  now  in  this  house,  with  an  addnn 
which  I  had  prepared  for  the  opening  of  ihe  theatre;  and 
nothing  would  bring  greater  pride  and  satisSaction  to  ae, 
Uian  that  he  should  be  alloweu  by  the  managers  to  rebeaBcn 
it  on  the  stage,  if  you  will  give  him  leave." 

This  rroposition  was  greeted  with  prplooged  aj^dame. 
But  suddenly  the  speaker  was  roughly  seized  by  two  Bov- 
street  oflicers,  and  dragged  from  the  boxes.  The  docUr 
fought  gallantly,  and  by  sitting  down  on  the  stairs,  aad 
erasping  the  banisters  with  all  his  force,  he  greatly  hin- 
dered the  efforts  of  the  constables.  A  crowd  was  collected, 
and  chivalrously  took  the  part  of  the  oppressed.  Utt 
officers  were  hustled  down  the  stairs,  while  their  victim 
was  borne  in  triumph  upon  the  shoulders  of  Jiis  friendi 
round  the  corridors,  and  reinstated  in  the  boxes.  Smoodh 
inghis  ruffled  plumage,  ^nd  gaining  breath,  while  the  home 
cheered  him  again  and  again,  the  doctor  resumed  bis  spto^ 
He  was  understood  to  state  -that  he  was  now  the  chaJnpioii 
of  the  rights  of  play-goers ;  as  much  a  freeman  as  a  conquer- 
or ;  and  ne  should  now  give  the  house  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  such  a  monologue  as  they  had  lelfilom  heaod. 
rCries  of,  «'  Bravo  I "  and,  "  Go  on  f ")  He  acknowledged 
their  kind  partiality  with  more  than  common  gratitude,  fir 
more  than  common  compliment  to  his  muse ;  bat  he  had 
now  to  mention  that  if  they  were  as  sincere  as  he  was,  in 
their  desire  to  hear  his  verses,  they  must  hear  l^em  firon 
his  son,  who  was  sitting  in  the  pit,  and  who  knew  the  moa- 
oloGTue  by  heart. 

Mr.  George  Frederick  Busby,  the  doctor's  son,  now 
mounted  to  the  stage.  At  the  same  moment,  Mr.  Baymoad 
reapneared.  In  omMlience  to  the  wish  of  the  house,  he  soon 
vritndrew,  however,  intimating  that  the  management  had  ao 
wish  to  interfere  ivith  the  efforts  of  the  reciter.  Mr.  Busby, 
jr.,  then  began  the  address.  But  his  voice  was  small,  and 
the  uproar  was  still  great.  With  difficulty  oould  the  Cjpea- 
ing  lines  be  heard :  — 

When  enemzing  objeots  men  pursue. 
What  are  the  prodigies  they  cannot  do  ? 
A  magic  edifice  }rou  here  survey. 
Shot  from  the  ruins  of  ^e  other  day. 

Then  oaoae  interruptions,  hisses,  cries  of,  ^Sflenee!" 
and  laughter.  The  speaker  was  inaudible,  but  be  persisted 
with  his  task.  Thereupon  he  was,  in  his  turn,  addressed  hj 
a  k>ud-toned  gentleman  in  the  boxes.  '*  Mr.  Busby,  I  would 
advise  you  to  go  home,  if  you  cannot  make  use  of  a  stronger 
voice.  You  ought  not  to  presmme  to  get  on  diat  stage  to 
detain  the  company,  iff  you  cannot  «peak  so  that  we  nay 
diatinctiy  hear ;  and  I  must  tell  you,  that  not  a  word  of  what 
you  sav  can  be  understood  here,  ^txn  the  smallness  of  your 
¥oioe,  however  large  and  eleeant  yoin:  ideas  mav  be.*' 

The  young  gentleman  claimed  tether  indulgence,  and 
fi>r  some  iitSe  time  longer  he  was  permitted  to  proceed 
with  his  monologue.  But  still  be  coiud  not  make  himself 
heard.  The  house  now  took  to  groaning  and  crying,  '*  Go 
home  I"  At  length  he  desist^,  and  retired  from  tin 
stage,  leaving  his  address  still  in  part  unheard.  &>  termi- 
natod  a  scene  that  was  wonderfully  absurd,  and  must  have 
been  also  irresistibly  laughable. 

The  doctor  pubHshed  his  address  in  the  newspapers. 
He  was  not  to  be  oonvinoed  of  its  inieriority.  At  his  own 
house,  he  gave  private  recitations  of  it,  with  readings  from  his 
translation  of  '*  Lucretius,"  refreshing  his  audience  with  tea 
and  bread  and  butter.  Satire  was  powerless  againet  such  a 
poet.  The  Smiths'  parody  fell  flat.  Even  the  parenthctir 
cal  address,  by  **  Dr.  Plagiary,"  which  Lord  Byron  has- 
tened to  publiMi,  was  felt  as  somewhat  superfluous,  —  a  thrive 
slaying  of  the  slain.    The  opening  lines  ran  thus :  — 

"  When  energizing  objects  men  pursue/' 

The  Lord  knows  what  is  writ  by  Lord  knows  who.      a 
«  A  modest  monologue  you  here  survey," 
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Hissed  from  the  theatre  "the  other  day; '' 

Afl  if  Sir  Fretful  wrote  the  "  slmnheroiu  **  verse. 

And  gave  his  00a  "  the  rubbish  "  to  rehearse. 

The  address  was  directed  to  be  spoken  '^  in  an  inarticu- 
late voice,  by  Master  P.,  at  the  opening  of  the  next  new 
theatre.  Stolen  parts  marked  with  inverted  commas." 
But  it  was  hardly  wortli  while  to  accuse  the  doctor  of 

gagiarbm,  or  to  consider  him  with  any  degree  of  gravity, 
e  was  not  a  foeman  worthy  of  Lord  jByron's  steel,  or  of 
any  one*8  steel ;  or,  indeed,  of  steel  at  all,  employed  aggres- 
sively. He  could  be  safely  trusted  to  make  himself  more 
than  sufficiently  ridiculous. 


THE  PRINCE  OF  TABENTE'S  LOVE-STOBY. 

AifONO  the  least  kilown,  but  certainly  not  the  least 
interesting,  of  the  many  memoirs  left  us  by  the  contempo* 
mries  of  Mazarin,  are  those  of  Henri-Charles,  I^nce  of 
Tarente.  The  writer  was  the  heir  of  the  great  house 
of  Tremonille,  than  which  there  was  not  a  wealthier  or  a 
nobler  in  old  France.  The  head  of  the  family  was  duke 
and  peer.  He  had  even  some  pretensions  to  royalty, 
through  his  descent  firom  Frederick  of  Naples,  a  monarch 
who  had  died  deposed  towards  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth centnxT.  These  pretensions  were  of  value,  inasmuch 
as  they  enabled  the  Tremontlles  to  assume  the  addition. 
Highness,  which  placed  them  on  a  level  with  the  multitn- 
diiKHD  soreieign  princes  of  Grermany;  and,  therefore^ 
above  A\  that  was  merely  noble  in  France,  or  elsewhere. 
Thanks  to  this  addition,  tiie  Tremouilles  mingled  blood 
with  royalty,  until  they  were  akin  to  every  crown  m  Europe. 
But  their  proudest  allianees,  or,  at  least,  those  in  which  they 
ought  to  nave  taken  most  prhle,  were  contracted  a  little 
lower.  For  instance,  the  Prince  of  Tarente's  grandmother 
was  the  doubter  of  William  the  Silent ;  his  mother  was 
the  sister  of  Marshal  Turenne;  his  grandfather's  sister  was 
the  grandmother  of  the  great  Conde ;  and  his  aunt  was 
the  noble  lady  who  defended  Latham  House.  Thus, 
wherever  he  looked  for  a  near  relartive,  he  found  a  heroine 
or  a  hero.  Nor  were  his  ancestors  less  distinguished. 
They  were  all  full  of  valor  and  loyalty,  and  most  of  them 
warriors  and  ^  die-hards."  One  of  th^m  fell,  under  sixty- 
two  wounds,  at  the  battle  of  giants  (Mar^nan).  Another 
was  "  the  great  cavalier  without  reproach ; "  the  ma&  who 
won  more  victories,  and  uttered  more  brilliant  episrams, 
than  any  of  his  time ;  he  who  eoined  the  glorious  ^utMe, 
''Afield  of  battle  in  a  just  eaMse  is  the  bed  of  honor;" 
and  who,  closing  his  career  as  a  soldier  i^onld^  died  at  the 
a^  of  sixty-five^  i^iile  interposing  his  breast  between  his 
kmg  and  the  Cierman  lances  on  the  fields  where  France  lost 
every  thing  but  reputatiott. 

It  was  natural  that  the  child  of  such  a  race  should  mani- 
fest the  asmrations  of  a  warrior  at  an  early  age.  But  the 
Pl'ince  of  Tarente  was  a  youth  of  feeble  constitution,  and 
an  only  son  besides.  Instead,  then,  of  acceding  to  hb 
wishes,  his  parents  retahied  him  in  leading-strings  much 
longer  than  was  customary.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  when 
eourt  and  camp  were  throimd  With  voulbs  no  older  than 
kimsell^  some  of  whom  hod  already  begun  to  play  a  bril- 
liant part,  he  was  still  under  the  control  of  a  tutor,  and 
treated  in  all  respects  like  a  sehool-boy.  Wearied  of  this 
thraldom,  which  to  him  seemed  positively  ignominious,  he 
determined  to  abscond;  and  early  in  1688  he  found  an 
opportunity.  Both  parents  were  absent,  the  duke  in  one 
m  his  governments,  and  the  duchess  in  attendance  on  the 
queen;  while  he  was  left  with  his  tutor  in  Paris.  Money 
kowever,  was  necessary ;  and  he,  the  heb  of  countless 
BulUons,  had  not  a  sou.  But  fit>m  this  difficulty  he  was  ex- 
tricated by  his  valet,  Boussel,  whom  he  had  taken  into  his 
confidence,  and  who  contrived  to  scrape  together  one  huo- 
<hed  crowns.  With  this  small  sum  in  their  pockets,  and  a 
bundle  on  each  of  their  shoulders^  they  stole  out  at  nis;h1r 
fi^  and  afoot,  looking  not  unlike  a  couple  of  travelling 
"ptisans.  Two  leagues  from  Paris  they  took  post  fbr 
I^eppe,  which  they  reached  next  morning ;  and  almost  as 


soon  as  themselves  arrived  one  of  the  numerous  cOuriem 
which  the  duchess  had  despatched  in  all  directions  in 
pursuit ;  iix  their  flight  had  oeen  discovered  immediately. 
The  governor  of  Dieppe  dared  not  arrest  such  a  personage 
as  the  heir  of  Tremouille  without  a  formal  warrant,  —  a 
document  which  had  been  quite  overlooked  in  the  hurrv. 
It  was  not  likely  to  be  long  delayed ;  but  meanwhile 
something  had  to  be  done ;  and  the  governor  did  that  some- 
thing in  the  style  of  a  bom  official.  Rightly  surmising 
that  the  prince  was  bound  for  Holland,  he  issued  an  order 
forbidding  any  shipmaster  of  that  country  to  give  him  a 
passage.  This  was  efiectuai,  so  far  as  it  went ;  but  it  did 
not  eo  far  enough.  There  were  other  routes  to  Holland 
beside  the  direct  one,  —  a  fact  'wbkh  the  worthy  governor 
does  not  seem  to  have  aaspected  until  it  was  thrust  rather 
disagreeably  uuder  his  notice.  While  his  men  kept  sharp 
wat^  over  all  the  Dtitoh  vessels  in  the  harbor,  the  prince 
went  quietly  on  board  an  English  one  that  happened  to  be 
getting  under  weigh,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  more  was 
landed  safely  in  Deyonshire.  From  thence  he  hurried  to 
his  aunt,  the  Countess  of  Derby,  in  London,  where  his  un- 
usual exertions  threw  him  into  a  fever  that  confined  him  for 
two  months.  On  his  reeovery  he  resumed  his  journey^ 
reaching  the  Hague  without  further  accident. 

From  the  Hague  he  communicated  with  his  parents^  who 
very  wisely  ma<ife  the  best  of  the  matter.  It  was  clear  that 
he  was  resolved  to  be  a  soldier.  It  was  equally  clear  that| 
if  not  allowed  to  fight  under  his  ereat  relative,  he  would 
seek  another  and  probably  more  dangerous  service.  So^ 
instead  of  complaining,  or  taking  measures  likely  to  render 
him  uncomfortable  in  Holland,  they  did  their  utmost  to  fix 
him  there.  The  duchess  undertook  to  allow  hun  thirty 
thousand  livres  a  year ;  and,  in  ooncert  with  her,  the  duke 
requested  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  give  their  son  an  office 
that  would  establish  him  in  the  country :  which  the  prince 
did.  De  Tarente,  however,  was  soon  fettered  to  the  Low 
Ck>untries,  by  a  tie  far  stronger  than  any  twined  by  interest 
or  glory.  Military  enthusiast  as  he  was,  he  dontrived  to 
lose  his  heart  long  before  he  won  his  spurs,  —  the  object 
of  his  attachment  being  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange. 

By  this  time  the  campaign  of  16S8  was  over,  and  De 
Tarente  had  no  chance  of  getting  his  head  broken  that 
year.  But,  in  return  ^t  his  disappointment,  he  was  included 
m  the  brilliant  company  that  escorted  Prince  William  of 
Orange  to  be  married  in  England.  ''  We  set  out  to  embarit 
at  Hf^lvoetsluys,"  writes  he ;  *'  but  the  contratry  winds  com- 
pelled us  to  pause  at  the  Brille.  After  lingerin<i^  there  for 
two  weary  days,  I  could  not  refrain  from  returning  to  bid  a 
second  farewell  to  Mademoiselle  d'Orange.  Hardly,  how- 
ever, had  I  reached  the  Hagucj  than  ^e  wind  changed,  and 
I  was  obliged  to  retrace  raiy  path  at  full  speed.  Setting  out 
ai  daybrewc,  I  soon  retched  Maaslaadsluys,  a  place  scparatr 
ed  firom  the  Brille  by  an  arm  of  the  sea,  which,  at  ordinary 
times,  may  be  crossed  in  about  three-auarters  of  an  hour. 
Here  I  found  only  Otae  smidl  heat^  whicn  was  manned  by  a 
single  seaman.  The  sei^  was  rough,  and  the  crafb  crazy ; 
bu^  having  no  choioe,  I  embarked  with  Beaugendre,  my 
sole  attendant  on  that  occasioa.  A  short  distance  from  the 
shore  the  waves  ran  so  hi^  that  the  boatman,  though 
accustomed  to  these  waters  firom  infancy,  grew  apprehen- 
sive, and  proposed  to  return.  But,  being  anxious  to  reach 
HoelToetsluys  before  the  ^eet  put  to  sea,  I  would  not  hear 
of  this,  and  we  continued  our  course.  The  wind  increased 
every  instant,  until  it  blew  a  violent  storm ;  the  boat 
became  altogether  unmanageable,  and  we  were  in  greait 
daaser.  Giving  us  up  fi>r  lost,  our  Dutehman  began  to 
howl  with  all  ms  might,  and  continued  to  do  so  until  he 
could  howl  no  longer.  He  then  very  calmlv  lowered  the 
sail,  and  allowed  the  skiff  to  drift.  How  we  kept  afloat  in 
that  tumult  of  winds  and  waters  is  more  than  I  can  conr 
ceive.  Myself  and  my  attendant  fell  on  our  knees,  and  our 
howling  companion,  who  hardly  knew  what  he  did,  followed 
our  example.  Having  finidbecf  my  prayer,  I  made  use  of  the 
little  Flemish  I  knew  to  remind  the  boatman,  who  was 
nearly  helpless  with  firight,  that  Providence  prefers  to  aid 
those  who  do  something  for  themselves.    Aj  a  practical 
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comment,  I  ordered  him  to  spread  the  sail  again,  while  I  took 
the  helm.  This  manoeuvre  was  not  a  happy  one.  I  was  far 
from  bein^  an  accomplished  pilot,  and  we  boat  under  mj 
direction  bobbed  about  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner. 
The  wind,  however,  soon  put  a  period  to  my  nautical  dis- 
play, by  snapping  the  mast  in  two,  and  dashincr  the  sail  down 
on  us.  The  catastrophe  soon  followed.  While  we  were 
floundering  under  the  sail,  the  boat  upset,  and  pitched  us 
into  the  water.  What  happened  during  the  next  few 
minutes  is  a  mystery  to  me.  All  was  dash,  splash,  darkness, 
and  confusion.  At  last  I  shook  my  head  clear  of  the  sprav, 
and  found  that  we  were  all  three  clinorin<;  to  the  same  side 
of  the  boat.  Here  we  floated  about,  up  to  the  neck  in  water, 
and  expecting  every  moment  to  be  our  last.  Beaugendre 
unclasped  his  mantle,  and  proposed  that  we  should  try  to 
save  ourselves  by  swimming.  It  was  some  time  before  I 
could  make  out  what  he  meant,  for  the  wind  blew  one-half 
of  his  words  out  of  hearing,  and  the  billows  swallowed  up 
the  rest.  AMien  I  did  understand  him,  I  showed  him  the 
iiitility  of  such  a  scheme  in  the  midst  of  a  tempest,  and  so 
far,  not  less  than  two  leagues  from  the  shore.  Indeed,  it 
was  only  when  lifted  on  the  crest  of  the  waves  that  we  could 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  buildings.  A  sudden  gust  now 
righted  the  boat ;  but  before  we  could  get  in,  another  over- 
turned it  again.  This  happened  three  times  over.  At 
length,  it  resumed  and  retained  its  proper  position ;  the  wind 
gradually  subsided,  and  in  three  hours  more  we  reached  the 
Brille."  The  escape  was  a  narrow  one.  Still  it  was  an 
escape,  and  De  Tarente  was  rather  pleased  than  otherwise 
that  his  romantic  impulse  had  led  him  into  so  much  peril. 
Three  or  four  days  afterwards  he  found  himself  in  London, 
not  at  all  the  worse  for  his  ducking. 

During  his  stay  in  the  British  capital,  he  involved  himself 
in  a  quarrel  which  was  far  too  characteristic  of  the  period 
to  be  omitted.  The  Dutch  company  was  distributed  all  over 
the  city,  the  youna  Frenchman  being  assigned  a  lodging  in 
Arundel  House  with  his  principal,  while  another  near  rela- 
tive. Count  Henry  of  Nassau,  was  quartered  elsewhere. 
The  latter,  however,  not  liking  his  billet,  transferred  him- 
self to  Arundel  House,  where  he  appropriated  an  apartment 
intended  for  De  Tarente.  The  latter  thus  describes  what 
followed: — 

**I  remonstrated  with  Count  Henry,  who  replied  with 
haughtiness.  A  quarrel  ensued,  and  we  drew  our  swords, 
but  were  immediately  separated.  Monsieur  de  Brederode 
carried  off  my  antagonist,  and  I  retired  to  my  chamber. 
No  sooner  had  Prince  William  heard  of  the  dispute  than  he 
sent  for  us  both,  and  made  us  promise  to  forget  the  past.  •!, 
however,  had  no  wish  that  the  matter  should  end  thus.  I 
consulted  my  friend  D'Harcour,  who  was  captain  in  the 
regiment  of  cavalry  which  Prince  Frederick  Henry  had 
bestowed  on  me.  '  This,'  said  I, '  is  my  first  aflair  of  honor ; 
and  I  had  rather  be  blamed  therein  for  rashness,  than 
praised  for  circumspection.'  D'Harcour  replied  that  he 
would  be  very  wilUng  to  bear  my  challenge  to  Count 
Henry ;  but  that  to  do  so  with  effect  it  would  be  necessary 
to  await  the  termination  of  the  festivities,  and  to  find 
another  pretext.  As  to  the  original  subject  of  quarrel,  he 
showed  me  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  revive  it,  since  I 
would  thus  compel  Prince  William,  who  had  attempted  to 
reconcile  us,  to  take  part  against  me ;  and  in  that  case  I 
must  inevitably  be  excluded  from  the  rejoicings.  I  thanked 
my  friend  for  his  advice,  and  promised  to  follow  it  very 
exactly.  On  the  evening  of  the  wedding-day,  I  happened  to 
meet  Count  Henry  at  the  house  of  a  lady  of  quality.  There 
were  many  guests  present,  and  a  great  rush  followed  when 
the  party  broke  up.  Expecting  this,  I  designedly  placed 
myself  behind  the  count.  The  pressure  compelled  him  to 
push  me  rather  roughly,  but  of  course  quite  unintentionally. 
It  was,  however,  precisely  what  I  desired.  Telling  D'Har- 
cour that  I  had  now  the  requisite  pretext,  I  described  my 
conduct.  He  approved  of  it,  and  the  moment  the  ceremo- 
nies were  over,  bore  my  challenge  to  the  count.  The  latter 
excused  himself,  declared  that  he  had  not  the  slightest  wish 
to  insult  me,  and  flatly  refused  to  fight.  He  added  that  he 
was  ready  to  explain  the  cause  of  his  refusal,  which  he 
afterwards  did  in  the  presence  of  many.    I  was  wailing  his 


reply,  in  the  house  of  the  Marquis  Vauville  (the  Freack 
ambassador),  where  D'Harcour  repeated  it  before  a  large 
company.  Next  morning  we  were  ooth  placed  under  arrest, 
and  some  censure  was  passed  on  my  youthful  heat."  So 
terminated  our  autobiographer's  first  essay  in  the  art  of 
duelling  made  easy.  The  second,  as  we  shall  sec,  he  foond 
a  little  sharper. 

Family  matters  drew  De  Tarente  a  second  time  to  England, 
in^l6S9.  There  he  was  again  attacked  by  fever;  and  before 
he  could  recover,  the  campaigning  season  was  over.  On 
his  return  to  Holland,  he  embraced  Protestantism,  which  had 
been  the  creed  of  his  childhood,  and  was  still  that  of  his 
mother,  and  from  which,  indeed,  his  father  had  bat  recently 
seceded.  We  do  not,  for  a  moment,  question  his  sincerity  on 
taking  this  step.  Men,  however,  are  easily  persuaded  when 
inclination  seconds  argument.  And  Mademoiselle  d'Oraoge 
was  a  Protestant  of  ^e  Protestants. 

He  made  his  debut  in  war  in  1640,  much  like  his  Uncle 
Turenne ;  that  is,  carrying  a  pike  in  the  ranks.  It  was  the 
good  old  custom  of  the  Orange  princes  thus  to  train  their 
relatives  for  command  by  first  teaching  them  to  obej ;  and 
the  result  was  many  excellent  captains.  Nothing  of  impor- 
tance occurred  that  year.  During  the  next,  the  youi» 
Frenchman  commanded  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  did  good 
service  at  the  siege  of  Genep.  He  particularly  distinguished 
himself  bv  his  strict  attention  to  details ;  conduct  as  un- 
fashionable with  young  soldiers  then,  as  it  is  now.  He, 
however,  had  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  it.  Afber  the 
capture  of  Genep,  his  regiment  occupied  an  advanced,  and 
therefore  dangerous,  post.  Tor  this  was  pecoliarlj  the  oa 
of  mreat  partisan  feats,  and  an  isc^lated  corps  was  always 
liable  to  surprise.  The  prince  was  fully  aware  of  his  ride, 
and  for  four  days  and  nights  was  unsleeping.  Not  a  straw 
could  move  in  his  vicinity  without  attracting  his  attention. 
Fatigue  at  length  brought  on  a  serious  illness ;  and  he  re- 
tired to  Bergues,  leaving  his  major,  who  was  much  less  vigi- 
lant, in  command.  Two  days  afterwards,  the  Spaniaras 
swooped  down  on  this  officer  and  carried  him  ofi*,  with  the 
greater  portion  of  his  regiment. 

The  next  campai^  was  opened  by  De  Tarente  with  a 
duel,  which  we  shall  allow  himself  to  relate :  '^  We  were  en- 
camped at  Khimberg,  when  I  was  challenged  by  Prince 
Radzival,  whom  I  had  occasionally  seen  in  my  visits  to  the 
queen  of  Bohemia.  The  prince  was  remarkably  assidnons 
in  paying  court  to  that  roval  lady,  whom  he  affected  to 
regard  as  his  mistress  (Elizabeth  Stuart  was  then  forty- 
seven).  One  day  he  thought  it  ri^ht  to  be  offended,  because 
I  had  taken  a  place  near  her  which  he  wished  to  occi^ij. 
He  requested  me  to  surrender  it,  but  with  a  tone  and  man- 
ner so  overbearing  that  I  could  not  comply.  Our  dispute 
alarmed  the  queen,  who  sought  to  reconcile  us,  and  even 
made  us  embrace  in  her  presence.  I  was  persuaded  that 
the  affair  would  go  no  further;  but,  unfortunately,  some 
mischievous  people  spread  a  report  that  my  countrymen, 
who  were  numerous  at  the  Hague,  would  twist  the  occur- 
rence, if  it  remained  as  it  stood,  to  the  glorification  of  their 
country,  and  to  the  detriment  of  Prince  RadzivaL  No 
sooner  had  this  report  reached  the  prince  than  he  hastened 
to  the  camp.  I  accepted  his  defiance,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  the  encounter  should  take  place  with  swords,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  league  from  where  we  lay.  We  met,  as  appointr 
ed.  D'Harcour,  my  second,  measured  the  weapons,  and 
found  that  my  antagonist's  blade  was  the  longer,  by  at  least 
half  a  foot.  The  prince  immediately  off*ered  to  exchange  it 
for  mine.  As  I  would  not  agree  to  this,  the  question  was 
decided  by  lot,  which  gave  each  of  us  his  own  weapon.  We 
fought  on  horseback,  and  the  combat  was  soon  over.  I  dealt 
Prince  Radzival  a  thrust  which  merely  pierced  his  shirt 
He  replied  with  another,  that  would  have  been  as  harmless, 
had  I  oeen  better  armed.  A  guard  would  have  arrested 
and  turned  his  stroke ;  but  my  sword  had  none.  His  point, 
therefore,  pierced  my  wrist,  and,  running  along  my  arm, 
ripped  it  open  right  up  to  the  shoulder.  I  dropped  my 
sword  and  &11.  Some  of  the  prince's  people  raised  me,  and 
tied  up  the  wound,  while  others  hurried  in  search  of  a  var- 
geon.  Fortunately  for  me,  they  had  not  far  to  seek.  One 
named  La  Sage  happened  to  be  at  hand,  and  saved  my  life 
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bj  his  diligence.      To  staDch  the  blood,  which  flowed  in 
torrents,  ho  was  obliged  to  take  up  several  veins  and  arte- 
ries, —  an  operation  which  I  found  intensely  painful.   He  re- 
newed the  dressings  in  another  hour,  causing  me  even  more 
agonjT  than  at  first.     Nevertheless,  I  slept  soundly  that 
night ;  and  three  weeks  afterwards,  I  was  on  horseback  at 
the  head  of  mj  regiment,  ready  to  charge  a  body  of  two 
thousand  cavahry,  which  threatened  the  quarter  of  the  camp 
where  I  was  posted."    The  prince's  memoirs  make  no  fur- 
ther mention  of  dueUing.    We  may  presume,  therefore,  that 
thij  encounter  blunted  a  little,  the  rather  too  keen  edge  of 
his  sense  of  honor.     As  to  his  wound,  it  did  not  prevent 
him  from  keeping  the  field  until  the  close  of  the  campaign, 
nor  firom  sharing  in  the  next.    But  when  the  armies  went 
into  quarters,  towards  the  end  of  1642,  it  was  still  unhealed, 
and  even  compelled  him  to  spend  a  month  at  the  waters  of 
Barege.     From  Barege  he  proceeded  to  Thenars,  where  his 
parents  were  then  residing.     "  But,"  he  writes,  "  I  resumed 
the  route  for  Holland  as  quickly  as  possible ;  for  hardly  had 
I  reached  Thouars  than  Ifound  that  my  father  intended  to 
wed  me  to  the  sole  heiress  of  the  last  duke  of  the  name  of 
Rohan.     This  young  lady  was  decidedly  the  greatest  parti 
then  in  France.     I,  however,  was  too  strongly  attached  to 
Mademoiselle  d' Orange  to  form  any  other  engagement. 
Nor  was  it  long  before  I  found  means  to  stifle  my  father's 
project,  completely.    My  friend,  D*Harcour,  had  a  cousin 
who  was  in  confidence  of  the  De  Kohan.     By  my  direction, 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  relative,  in  which  he  acquainted  her 
that  my  aflections  were  already  bestowed.     This  letter  was 
shown,  as  I  intended,  to  Mademoiselle  de  Rohan ;  and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  conceive  its  eflect  on  a  spirit  so  proud."     An 
explanation  with  his  parents  followed.      **  Mademoiselle 
d'Orange  and  myself,"  he  informed  them,  **have  long  un- 
derstood one  another.     We  have  the  same  tastes,  the  same 
inclinations,  the  same  sentiments.     And  she  has  vowed  that 
she  will  never  wed  another."     The  duke  and  duchess  were 
perfectly  satisfied  with  their  son's  choice,  and  at  oncepro- 
posed  in  form  for  the  hand  of  the  young  princess.    They 
andcipated  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  it.     The  two  families 
were  on  a  level  in  point  of  wealth,  descent,  and  pride ;  and 
they  had  already  intermarried.     Hardly  hall*  a  century  be- 
fore, the  greatest  of  the  Orange  princes  had  bestowed  his 
daughter,  without  reluctance,  on  a  Duke  of  Tremouille. 
Times,  however,  as  the  suitors  were  to  find,  had  greatly  al- 
tered since.     AVhile  the  claim  to  the  Neapolitan  crown  had 
ceased  to  be  much  regarded,  the  Ions  possession  of  the  fore- 
most office  in  the  republic  had  taught  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Orange  to  look  upon  that  office  as  their  property. 
It  was  substantially  regal.    They  considered  themselves, 
therefore,  quite  on  a  level  with  royalty,  and  adopted  royal 
ideas  in  all  matters  marital.      All  this,  however,  was  only 
in  its  infancy.     And  when  the  Prince  of  Orange  replied  to 
the  Tremouillcs, —  in  the  usual  style  of  those  days  of  ehafler- 
ing  and  bargaining  for  courtly  brides, —  that  his  daughter's 
hand  was  reserved  for  the  son  of  a  king,  or  for  an  elector, 
at  the  very  least,  they  were  far  from  considering  that  reply 
as  conclusive. 

It  was  true  that,  at  this  very  moment,  there  were  two 
other  very  high-bom  rivals  in  the  field.  One  of  these  was 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  But  the  state  of  England,  where 
civil  war  was  then  raging,  rendered  his  pretensions  of  little 
consequence.  A  more  formidable  competitor  was  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg.  He,  however,  though  afterwards 
to  be  termed  "  The  Great  Elector,"  was  at  that  period  sup- 
posed to  be  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  those  who  hap- 
pened to  possess  his  confidence.  And  for  this  confidence 
there  were  then  two  claimants.  Of  these,  his  mother,  an 
energetic  woman,  was  known  to  be  exceedingly  adverse  to 
the  Orange  alliance.  It  was  advocated,  indeed,  by  the 
&vorite  Borsdorff.  But  the  latter  was  far  from  wielding 
the  paramount  influence  with  which  he  was  afterwards 
credited.  Thus  nobody  could  guess  how  the  elector  would 
finally  decide.  On  the  other  hand,  besides  recommenda- 
tions, which  were  neither  few  nor  light,  De  Tarente  was  a 
relative,  a  prime  favorite,  of  the  good-natured  Frederick 
Henry,  and  a  fast  friend  of  the  voung  Prince  William. 
Mademoiselle  d 'Orange,  too,  was  largety  gifted  with  the 


obstinacy  of  her  country.  Himself  and  his  friends,  there- 
fore, considered  it  of  the  less  consequence,  that  the  Piince^s 
of  Orange,  who  was  a  very  unsentimental  dame,  should 
declare  herself  stron^lv  in  mvor  of  the  elector. 

The  first  results  of  the  proposal  made  by  the  Tremouilles 
were  not  favorable  to  the  lovers.  The  Princess  of  Orange 
had  yet  to  learn  how  far  the  love-making  had  gone.  Still 
she  Uiought  it  her  duty  to  divide  the  pair  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, and  to  treat  the  gentleman  with  marked  coldness. 
"  This  change,"  he  states,  "  was  soon  noticed.  There  are 
always  people  at  court  who  do  not  scruple  to  advance 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  their  neighbors ;  and  Mademoi- 
selle de  Portugal  was  exactly  such  a  person.  She  was  the 
granddaughter  of  that  Don  Antonio  who  had  been  de- 
spoiled of  his  kingdom  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  whose 
son  Emmanuel  had  married  Amelia,  sister  of  Frederick 
Henry.  Without  fortune,  or  any  settled  position,  she  was 
the  humble  servant  of  her  aunt,  and  gladly  followed  the 
directions  which  she  received  to  watch  her  cousin.  So 
well,  indeed,  did  she  play  her  miserable  part,  that  I  could 
never  find  Mademoiselle  d'  Orange  for  one  moment  alone. 
All  confidential  conversation  being  thus  interdicted  be- 
tween us,  we  resorted  to  writing ;  and  soon  found  a  safe 
medium  for  the  conveyance  of  our  correspondence.  This 
medium  was  Mademoiselle  Hanau,  another  companion  of 
the  young  princess.  Being  the  sister  of  the  reigning  land- 
gravine of  Hesse  Cassel,  with  one  of  whose  daughters  the 
Electress  of  Brandenburg  desired  to  wed  her  son,  she  was 
completely  in  the  interests  of  De  Tarente;  and  besides 
taking  charge  of  his  letters,  kept  him  well  acquainted  with 
all  that  went  on  at  the  Hague. 

Thanks  to  the  obstacles  thrown  in  its  way,  the  suit  of 
the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  progressed  but  slowly.  Young 
Tremouille,  therefore,  rejoined  the  army,  when  the  fighting 
season  recommenced,  with  little  anxiety.  In  the  course  of 
the  campaign  he  met  with  an  odd  adventure.  The  troops 
were  encamped  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ghent,  and  the 
prince  had  charge  of  the  outposts,  where  he  discharged  his 
duty  with  his  usual  scrupulous  attention  to  minutise.  '*  Re- 
turning one  morning  to  my  quarters,"  he  writes,  "  I  found 
that  the  brijjade  was  on  the  point  of  marching  away.  I 
threw  myself  on  my  bed,  dressed  as  I  was,  and  slept  about 
an  hour ;  until,  in  fact,  I  was  roused  by  a  general  blast  of 
trumpets.  No  sooner  were  my  eyes  fairly  open,  than  I  saw 
the  village  cure  enter  the  room.  I  learned  from  him  that 
the  plague  was  in  the  hamlet,  and  that  the  prinee  had  just 
ordered  it  to  be  evacuated.  He  added  that  he  verily  be- 
lieved the  house  in  which  I  had  taken  up  my  Quarters  to 
be  one  of  those  infected,  and  that,  if  I  thought  nt  to  have 
it  searched,  I  would  find  concealed  therein  the  dead  bodies 
of  its  late  master  and  mistress,  which  the  sudden  arrival 
of  the  army  had  hindered  their  finends  from  interring. 
The  cure  was  right.  My  servants  pulled  to  pieces  the  bed 
whereon  I  had  just  been  reposing,  and  there,  stowed  away 
in  the  mattress,  they  founa  the  two  dead  bodies."  The 
siege  and  capture  of  Hulst  followed  without  any  occur- 
rence worth  special  notice.  This  closed  the  war  for  the 
year.  The  troops  were  then  distributed  in  winter  quarters, 
and  De  Tarente  accompanied  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  the 
Hague ;  where,  as  he  observes,  he  was  destined  to  sufier 
much  annoyance. 

We  must  now  go  back  aiittle.  Shortly  after  the  armies 
took  the  field,  the  Princess  of  Orange  received  a  hint  of 
her  daughter's  secret  correspondence,  and  took  measures  to 
obtain  a  full  acquaintance  therewith.  These  measures  were 
not  very  creditaole ;  being,  in  fact,  precisely  such  as  are  sup- 
posed to  be  confined  to  the  scoundrels  of  our  modern  sen- 
sational novels.  One  day,  during  the  heat  of  the  fighting, 
Mademoiselle  de  Portugal,  taking  advantage  of  the  tempo- 
rary absence  of  her  cousin,  entered  her  apartment,  attended 
by  a  clever  locksmith.  Certain  locks  were  then  carefully 
opened  and  as  carefully  refastened,  after  certain  letters  had 
been  abstracted.  The  locksmith  and  the  lady  afterwards 
vanished,  leaving  not  a  trace  of  their  handiwork  behind 
them.  The  letters,  of  course,  were  handed  over  to  the 
Princess  of  Orange ;  and  she  was  not  delighted  with  their 
contents.    They  revialed  a  state  of  things  of  which,  up  to 
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tbat  moment,  she  bad  not  entertained  the  slightest  suspi- 
cion ;  and  which  threatened  to  interfere  very  seriously  with 
her  projects  or  the  aggrandizement  of  her  family.  They 
gave  evidence  in  every  line  that  matters  had  gone  as  far 
between  her  daughter  and  her  lover  as  they  could  fairly 
go.  And  besides,  the  letters  were  not  flattering  to  herself. 
"In  some  of  them,"  explains  the  writer,  "I  besought 
Mademoiselle  d' Orange  to  make  a  confidant  of  her  father, 
of  whom  she  was  the  favorite  child ;  in  others  I  spoke  of 
the  ease  with  which  I  expected  to  obtain  the  consent  of 
Prince  William,  her  brother;  and  in  one  or  two  I  com- 
plained sharply  of  the  proceedings  of  the  princess,  her 
mother.**  In  what  spirit  the  latter  perused  these  com- 
plaints we  are  not  informed ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  con- 
ceive.^ She  did  not  fly  off  into  a  towering  rage;  such 
exhibitions  were  foreisjn  to  her  temper.  She  determined 
to  have  her  "  revenge  "  in  another  and  more  usefUl  way,  as 
we  shall  see.  The  princess  handed  the  letters  to  Prince 
William,  who  received  them  ifrlth  the  remark,  that  he  should 
know  what  course  to  take  when  he  had  gone  through  them 
with  calmness.  "  His  reply  alarmed  the  princess,"  says 
De  Tarente,  "  and  she  began  to  fear  that  he  was  a  party  to 
our  purpose.  Nor  was  she  altogether  mist^en.  That 
night,  when  every  one  was  asleep,  the  prince  entered  his 
sister's  chamber.  Thanks  to  the  skill  with  which  the 
theft  had  been  effected,  she  was  still  ignorant  of  the  loss 
of  her  letters.  Prince  William  began  with  reproaching 
her  for  concealing  our  engagement  from  him.  He  told  her 
that  he  was  my  friend,  and  that  he  would  gladly  assist  us, 
provided  she  gave  him  her  full  confidence.  Thinking  that 
he  spoke  thus  merely  to  obtain  an  avowal  of  her  secret, 
she  declared  that  he  was  mistaken,  and  that  she  had  noth- 
ing to  reveal.  He  pressed  her  again  and  again  to  be  sin- 
cere; said  that  he  knew  more  Sian  she  suspected;  and 
repeated  his  offers  to  serve  us  if  we  would  only  allow  him. 
*  But,'  continued  he,  '  if  you  will  persist  in  making  me  a 
dupe,  I  warn  you  that  I  will  oppose  you  with  all  my  power.' 
Nothing,  however,  that  he  could  say  had  any  effect  on  her 
obstinacy,  and  both  growing  angry,  they  parted  with  much 
bitterness.  As  the  prince  quittea  the  room,  he  drew  one  of 
my  letters  from  his  pocket  and  showed  it  to  his  sister.  She  ran 
to  her  drawers,  discovered  her  loss,  and  then  comprehended 
the  full  extent  of  her  error.  She  sent  her  maid  afler  her 
brother,  who  refused  to  return.  Going  straight  to  his 
mother  he  j^greed  to  second  all  her  views.  When  Mademoi- 
selle d'Oranse  apprised  me  of  what  had  passed,  I  blamed 
her  for  withholding  from  her  brother  the  confidence  he 
demanded.  She,  however,  made  light  of  his  threats,  never 
doubting  but  that  she  would  be  able  to  regain  him  by 
means  of  her  fnend,  Mademoiselle  Wilhelmine  de  Nassau, 
to  whom  he  waa  tenderly  attached."  She  was  a  little  too 
sanguine !  A  member  of  the  House  of  Orange  was  seldom 
known  to  abandon  the  side  which  he  had  deliberately 
taken. 

On  arriving  at  the  Hague,  at  the  close  of  the  campaign, 
De  Tarente  was  subjected  to  mach  annoyance.  The 
Prince  of  Orange  was  reserved  to  him,  the  courtiers  avoided 
him,  and  he  was  in  a  great  measure  excluded  from  the 
palace.  An  attempt  was  even  made  to  remove  him  alto- 
gether, by  giving  him  an  uninviting  command  on  the 
frontiers.  This  scheme,  however,  he  met  and  vanquished 
with  sharp  decision.  Taking  advantage  of  his  military 
position,  he  forced  an  interview  with  Frederick  Henry. 
An  explanation  followed.  He  found  that  those  who  had 
Itolen  his  letters  had  not  scrupled  to  falsify  them.  An 
odious  description  had  been  given  of  many  of  them.  De- 
tached passages  had  been  communicated  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  Some  of  these  were  inventions  from  beginning  to 
end,  and  to  others  such  additions  had  been  made  as  were 
considered  most  adapted  to  excite  his  indignation.  "  He 
cited  two  or  three  of  these  passages,"  says  De  Tarente, 
"  which  were  not  in  my  letters.  I  demanded  that  these  let- 
ters should  be  produced,  adding  that  if  there  could  be 
found  in  them  but  one  of  the  paragraphs  of  which  he  com- 
plained, I  would  consent,  not  only  to  forego  his  favor,  but 
to  suffer  the  most  rigorous  punishment  he  could  impose." 
The  Prince  of  Orange  admitted  the  justice  of  the  demand, 


and  sent  for  the  letters  in  question.  Of  course,  he  £d  not 
receive  them,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  had  never  existed. 
This  he  saw  very  clearly,  and  completely  exonerated  De 
Tarente.  The  latter  then  spoke  of  nts  hopes.  Frederick 
Henry  heard  him  patiently,  even  with  kindness.  His  refdj 
was  not  encourasring,  but  neither  was  it  a  prohibitioo. 
"  You  are  my  friend  and  relative,"  said  he,  **  and  wouM 
not  wilfully  oppose  the  welfare  of  my  boose.  You  ve 
aware  of  the  offers  that  have  been  made  for  my  dsQflfhter't 
hand,  and  you  cannot  be  astonished  if  I  shoidd  preiler  one 
of  these  personages  to  eten  yourself." 

The  lover  now  endeavored  to  soflen  the  prineea. 
''  But,"  he  says,  with  a  strength  of  expression  unnsuil  to 
him,  "  she  spouted  all  her  fire  upon  me.  During  the  two 
long  hours  of  our  interview  she  spoke  of  nothing  but  steel 
and  poison.  Neither  excuse  nor  submission  could  make  tlie 
slightest  impression  on  her.  Her  mildest  and  most  cobsob* 
tory  remark  was  spoken  as  I  quitted  her.  And  that  «a^ 
that  she  had  not  sufficient  strength  to  vanqoish  her  resent* 
ment ;  but  that,  should  I  change  my  conduct,  she  would  be- 
seech Heaven  to  give  her  grace  enough  to  pardon  me." 

De  Tarente  next  had  an  interview  with  Prince  Willitn, 
who  received  him  in  a  way  peculiar  to  himself.  "  Wheih 
ever  I  attempted  to  broach  the  matter  I  had  at  heart," 
sighs  the  unfortunate  youth,  "he  inteirupted  me  with  some 
remark  altogether  irrelevant.  I  could  never  make  him  un- 
derstand me.  Our  conversation  was  a  tissue  of  shreds  and 
patches ;  and  when  we  separated,  neither  of  us  could  re- 
member a  syllable  of  it,  or  had  the  slightest  idea  of  what  it 
was  all  about." 

All  the  hopes  of  the  lovers  were  now  centred  on  the  in- 
trigues of  the  Dowager  Electress  of  Brandenburg.  Tbe 
latter  worked  incessantly  to  effect  a  union  betewen  her 
son  and  the  Princess  of  Hesse  Cassel,  but  without  success, 
because  unseconded  by  Borsdorff.  This  gentleman,  like  sU 
his  class,  was  avaricious  and  corrupt.  iHie  hisrhest  bidder 
commanded  him.  His  foible  was  well  known,  but  her 
Highness  of  Orange  was  the  only  one  who,  in  this  instance, 
ma^e  any  use  of  it  The  result  was  that  Borsdorff  gave  his 
fiat  for  the  Orange  alliance.  And  in  meek  o£edience 
thereto,  the  great  elector  packed  up  his  portable  magnifi- 
cence and  betook  him  by  comfortable  sta^  to  the  Hape. 
Mile.  d'Orange  vowed  to  hate  him  eternally.  Her  condncl 
did  not  falsify  her  vow  in  the  slightest  particulsr.  She  was 
positively  rude  to  the  suitor.  The  great  elector,  how- 
ever, was  neither  fastidious  nor  sensitive.  He  was  assured 
of  the  consent  of  everybody  else  of  consequence,  and  he 
cared  little  or  nothing  for  that  of  the  lady.  There  was  no 
shaking  his  purpose,  no  disturbing  his  solidity,  no  excitm^ 
a  spark  of  generous  or  even  ungenerous  warmth  in  him. 
His  heavy  courtship  was  not  to  m  defeated.  It  was  calcu- 
lated to  sustain  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  longest  siege,  and' 
to  exhaust  the  most  obstinate  resistance. 

The  campaign  of  1645  opened.  Ill  at  ease,  De  Tarente 
took  the  field  with  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  latter  dis- 
played unmistakable  signs  of  insanity.  He  made  the  most 
astounding  movements,  and,  indeed,  showed  himself  onite 
incapable  of  conducting  the  most  trifling  operation.  Now 
took  place  the  sin^lar  scene  described  by  Marshal  Ora- 
mont.  The  marshal  had  been  explaining  his  views  re- 
specting the  projected  siege  of  Antwerp,  and  the  JF'o^* 
had  heard  him  with  great  attention  to  the  end.  '<  Then,** 
says  De  Gramont,  "  he  took  my  hand  and  trotted  me  twice 
round  the  room  without  saying  a  single  word.  Coming  to 
a  dead  halt,  he  exclaimed,  <  My  firiend,  if  yon  would  like  to 
dance  a  "  courante  ^  I'Allemande  "  with  me,  how's  vour 
time,  or  never  I ' "  Seeing  at  once  that  he  had  to  do  with  t 
man  beside  himself,  the  Frenchman  danced  the  courante  to 
the  best  of  his  ability,  made  his  bow,  and  withdrew.  From 
that  day  forth  the  great  warrior  was  nothing  but  a  cipher. 

The  battle  of  his  feelings  had  by  this  time   laid  De 

Tarente  on  a  bed  of  sickness.    And  when  his  fever  was  at 

its  height  tbe  Princess  of  Orange  absolutely  and  literally 

forced  her  dau(]:hter  to  the  altar.*    "  The  ceremony,"  re- 

♦  Thue.  Louifi«  de  CoIIgnv,  grandmother  of  the  prineew,  bermiB« 
the  anoestrem  of  William  I..  Kiug  of  PruKvIa  aod  Kmperorof  (ipmtmf^ 
The  victor  of  Sedan  U  the  heir  oi  the  victim  ol  St.  Bartholomew**  Ibve. 
Singular ! 
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marks  the  lover,  ^  was  a  sad  one.  And  it  was  rendered 
even  more  sad  bj  the  reluctance  of  the  child,  than  by  the 
malady  of  the  father." 

The  last  hours  of  that  father  were  at  hand,  and  De  Tarente 
was  a  witness  of  them.  It  was  he  who,  with  the  boldness 
of  true  friendship,  first  apprised  the  dying  man  of  his  dan- 

fer.  •*  He  took  my  hand,"  relates  De  Tarente,  "  and  wept, 
introduced  Gontals,  a  minister  of  Delfl,  who  was  in  at- 
tendance. The  prince  then  sent  for  his  daughter,  and  told 
her  that  he  died  with  regret  because  he  had  married  her 
acrainst  her  will.  He  survived  a  few  hours  longer,  and 
breathed  his  last,  regretted  of  all  who  knew  him.  His 
death  deprived  me  of  all  wish  to  settle  in  Holland.  I  gfive 
Mile.  d'Oranpe  llie  advice  of  a  true  friend.  I  represented 
that  she  would  render  herself  the  most  miserable  woman  in 
the  world  if  she  lived  at  variance  with  her  husband.  And 
I  showed  her  that  in  her  new  home,  surrounded  as  she 
would  be  by  strangers,  she  could  have  no  resource  beyond 
his  esteem."  The  new  electress  departed  for  Branden- 
burg, not  very  greatly  edified.  And  a  few  months  after- 
wands  a  damsel  of  Hesse-Cassel,  —  she  who  had  aspired  to 
the  place  now  filled  by  the  daughter  of  Orange,  —  was 
wedded  with  magnificent  ceremonies  to  that  disconsolate 
lover,  Henri-Charles  de  la  Tremouille,  Prince  of  Tarente. 
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The  following  extraordinary  case  of  successfiil  impos- 
ture, although  it  occurred  upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy  years  ago,  is  sufiBcient  to  show  not  only  how  easily 
the  unthinking  portion  of  mankind  may  be  induced  to 
believe  statements  of  tbe  most  preposterous  character,  and 
how  readily  they  lend  their  support  to  claims  which  bear 
on  their  simace  the  marks  of  invalidity  and  fals^ood,  but 
alro  that  men  of  acknowledged  talent,  whose  whole  lives 
have  been  passed  in  silling  and  weighing  evidence,  may  be 
duped  by  a  clever,  cool  scoundrel,  who  is  in  possession  of  a 
retentive  memory,  and  an  unlimited  stock  of  audacity  and 
perseverance. 

In  most  instances  of  criminal  impersonation,  an  extraordi- 
nary resemblance  between  the  genuine  and  soirdisant  indi 
vidual  has  first  sncrgested  and  then  supported  the  firaud; 
but  in  the  case  of  Pierre  Mege,  tihe  hero,  ir  he  may  be  called 
such,  of  the  following  story,  no  such  likeness  existed.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  two  persons  more  dissimilar,  in 
face,  form,  charter,  and  education,  than  the  noble  and 
cultivated  Sienr  de  Bougon,  and  the  ungainly  and  ignorant 
French  soldier  who  undertook  to  act  nis  part.  Yet  the 
impostor,  in  one  court  of  law,  gained  his  case,  and  entered 
upon  the  lull  enjoyment  of  the  property,  in  the  face  of  evi- 
dence which  declared  that  the  person  he  claimed  to  be  was 
dead  and  buried. 

Scipion  le  Brun  de  CasteHane,  lord  of  Caille  and  Rougon, 
was  married,  in  the  year  1655,  to  Mademoiselle  Judith  le 
Gouche.  Both  were  Calvinists,  and  the  husband  was  one  of 
^e  most  earnest  members  of  that  sect.  Their  place  of  resi- 
dence was  Manosqne,  a  town  in  Provence ;  and  their  femily 
consisted  of  five  ctiildren, — three  boys  and  two  girls.  The 
two  younger  sons  died  at  an  early  age ;  bat  ^e  elder  brother 
survived  until  he  was  thirty-two.  The  baptismal  register 
of  the  Calvinists  having  been  lost  upon  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  the  date  of  Isaac's  birth  could  not  be 
verified  firom  this  source ;  but  any  doubts  on  this  point  were 
set  at  rest  by  an  entry  in  the  journal  of  M.  Bourdin,  his 
grandfather,  with  whom  Monsieur  de  Caille  and  his  wife 
resided.  This  entry  proves  Isaac's  birth  to  have  taken 
place  on  the  19th  November,  1664.  In  1679,  Madame 
de  Caille  died,  and,  by  her  will,  she  made  her  surviving 
SOD,  Isaac,  her  heir,  and  gave  her  daughters  legacies ;  leav- 
ing, however,  a  life-interest  in  the  whole  of  her  property  to 
her  husband,  who  determined  to  give  his  now  only  son  an 
education  suited  to  the  position  he  was  destined  ultimately 
to  fill. 

On  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  in  1685,  the 
family  were  obliged  to  leave  France,  and  settled  at  Lau- 
sanne, in  Switzerland,  canton  of  Berne.    Here  one  of  the 


daughters  died  in  1686,  and  the  grandfather  in  ;1690.  In 
the  year  1689,  a  law  was  passed  in  France  ^ving  to  their 
nearest  Catholic  relatives  the  property  of  those  C^vinists 
who  were  fugitives  from  the  kingdom  on  account  of  their 
religion.  Monsieur  de  Caille  remained  faithful,  and  pre- 
ferred sacrificing  his  estate  to  abjuring  his  creed.  His 
property  was  claimed  by  Madame  Anne  le  Gouche,  the 
sister  of  Madame  de  Caille,  and  the  wife  of  M.  Kollaod, 
Avocat-g^n^ral  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Dauphin^.  It  was, 
however,  ultimately  decided  that  the  estate  should  be 
divided.  Propertv  producing  an  annual  rental  of  twelve 
thousand  francs  fell  to  a  Madame  Tardivi,  another  rela- 
tive ;  whilst  Madame  Bolland's  ^are  brought  in  a  rental 
of  only  two  thousand  five  hundred  francs. 

Monsieur  de  Caille's  eldest  son,  who  was  known  as  Mon- 
sieur de  Rougon,  appears  to  have  been  of  very  studious 
habits,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  litorature  and 
science.  Indeed,  severe  application  was  supposed  to  have 
greatly  aggravated  the  disease  to  which  he  ultimately  fell 
a  victim.  He  died  of  consumption,  on  the  15th  February, 
1696,  at  Vevay,  in  the  presence  of  his  father  and  others; 
having  thus  reached  the  age  of  thirty-two  years. 

On  the  death  of  her  nephew,  whom  she  had  intended 
making  her  heir,  Madame  Holland,  who  had  no  children, 
and  who,  it  is  to  be  cemeipbered,  remained  in  France,  made 
over  for  the  benefit  of  the  jxmr  of  Manosque,  the  house 
which  had  been  Monsieur  de  Caille's  family  residence,  to- 
gether with  |>roperty  producing  seven  or  eight  hundred 
francs  a  year ;  and  g;ave  as  her  reason  for  making  ijils 
bequest,  the  death  of  Isaac  le  Eirun  de  Ronton,  her  nephew. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1699^  a  soldier  ^oldat  de  marine) 
appeared  before  Monsieur  de  Vauvray,  Jntendant  de  la 
Marine  at  Toulon,  and  stated  that  he  was  the  son  of  Mon- 
sieur de  Caille.  IJis  history,  as  he  gave  it,  was  as  fol- 
lows :  He  had  always  h^  the  misfortune  to  be  on  very  bad 
terms  with  his  father,  in  consequence  of  his  indisposition  to 
study,  and  the  preferenoe  he  manifested  for  the  Bou^ian 
Catholic  religion.  His  father  had  hated  him;  and  at 
Lausanne,  where  the  family  h^d  retreated,  the  UI  treatment 
he  had  received  became  unbearable.  In  order  to  escape 
fi-om  his  Other's  violence,  the  soldier  alleged  that  he  had 
fled  the  house  several  times,  and  at  last  he  had  been  placed 
in  close  confinement.  Through  the  aswstance  of  a  servant, 
he  was  enabled  in  December,  1690,  to  effect  his  escape ;  and 
to  avoid  recapture,  and  to  be  enabled  to  embrace  the  Catho- 
lic faith,  he  determined  to  return  to  Provence.  On  the 
road  thither,  he  was  captured  by  some  Savoyard  troops, 
who  pressed  him  into  the  service ;  but  he  was  subsequently 
taken  prisoner  by  a  portion  of  a  French  army,  under  the 
command  of  Monsieur  de  Catinat,  to  whom  he  divulged  his 
real  name,  and  by  whom  he  was  furnished  with  a  passport 
to  return  to  France.  He  then  entered  the  militia  of  Prov- 
ence ;  and  one  day,  whilst  on  cuard  at  the  governor's  house, 
his  eyes  fell  on  a  silver  bowl,  Dcaring  the  arms  of  the  De 
Caille  fietmily,  which  his  fietther  had  sold  with  the  rest  of  his 
plate,  when  leaving  France  for  Switzerland.  He  was  so 
moved  by  this  circumstance,  that  he  at  once  burst  into 
tears ;  and  on  being  asked  the  reason,  said,  "  I  have  very 
good  reason  indeed  to  weep ; "  at  the  same  time  showing  a 
seal,  upon  which  the  same  arms  were  engraved,  in  order  to 
show  that  he  was  nearly  related  to  those  to  whom  the  piece 
of  plate  had  originally  belonged. 

The  militia  having  been  disbanded,  our  soldier  went  to 
Marseilles,  where  he  «aid  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  one, 
Hononule  Venelle,  the  wife  of  Pierre  Mege,  with  whom 
resided  her  mother  and  her  two  sisters-in-law.  The  picture 
he  drew  of  these  women  was  far  fiwm  complimentary.  They 
were  of  doubtful  character,  and  had  not  even  the  outward 
appearance  of  being  respectable.  With  Honorade  Venelle 
he  formed  a  liaison  of  a  criminal  nature,  —  in  fact,  according 
to  his  story,  it  was  arranged  between  them  that  he  should, 
in  the  absence  of  her  husband,  impersonate  him,  and  on  all 
occasions  should  assume  the  character  and  act  the  part  of 
Pierre  M6ge.  He  did  so.  As  Pierre  Mege,  he  had  received 
and  paid  away  money :  as  Pierre  Mege,  he  had  settled  money 
upon  Honorade  Venelle ;  as  Pierre  Mege,  he  had  enlisted 
for  service  in  the  galley  La  Fidele  ;  and  as  Pierre  Mege,  he 
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had  been  discharged,  on  the*  force  to  which  he  belonged 
being  reduced.  In  1697,  he  again  joined,  —  always  under 
the  name  of  Pierre  MSge ;  —  and  on  his  enlisting,  he  added 
the  sobriouet  Sans-regret,  which  the  man  whose  name,  the 
soldier  alleged,  he  merely  assumed,  had,  it  was  subsequently 
ascertained,  made  use  of  on  five  similar  occasions. 

Such  was  the  story  which  this  remarkable  soldier  gave 
of  his  antecedents.  The  name  of  the  person  who  first 
brouorht  him  under  the  notice  of  Monsieur  de  Vauvray  was 
La  Violette,  a  carpenter  by  trade,  but  who  at  one  time  had 
been  a  valet  in  Monsieur  de  Caille's  household ;  and  about 
this  time,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  marriage  arranged 
between  the  soldier  and  La  Violette's  sister ;  but  this  match 
was  broken  off,  probably  as  being  hardly  in  keeping  with 
the  character  of  one  who  claimed  to  be  a  scion  of  an  old 
aristocratic  French  family.  At  all  events,  the  proposed 
union  did  not  take  place. 

Monsieur  de  Vauvray,  the  soldier's  superior,  who  was  a 
devout  Catholic,  considered  it  his  duty  to  pave  the  way  for 
his  subordinate's  admission  to  the  true  faith.  He  therefore 
laid  the  matter  before  the  Jesuits :  and  the  result  was,  that 
a  short  time  afterwards  he  was  enabled  to  be  present  at  the 
formal  abjuration  of  his  protege,  made  on  June  10,  1699,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Vicar-general  of  Toulon. 

On  this  solemn  occasion,  the  soldier  stated  that  his  name 
was  Andre  (VEntrevergues,  son  of  Scipion  cTEntrevergueSy 
lord  of  Caille,  and  of  the  late  Madame  Susanne  de.  Caille. 
He  gave  his  age  as  twenty-three,  and  said  he  could  neither 
read  nor  write.  This  apparently  opened  Monsieur  de  Vau- 
vray's  eyes;  it  at  least  aroused  his  suspicion,  for  he 
expressed  himself  unable  to  believe  that  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
man  of  rank  should  never  have  been  taught  to  read  or  write, 
although  he  might,  as  he  alleged,  have  Quarrelled  with  his 
father  on  account  of  ^s  lazy  habits.  The  report  of  the 
abjuration  was  noised  abros£d.  Monsieur  de  Caille  was 
communicated  with  at  Lausanne ;  and  in  answer  he  stated 
that  his  son,  the  Sieur  de  Rougon,  had  died,  on  Feb. 
15,  1696;  and  a  proper  certificate  of  the  death  was  for- 
warded to  Monsieur  de  Vauvray.  It  now  transpired  that 
the  name  of  Monsieur  de  Caille's  eldest  son  was  Isaac, 
and  not  Andre;  that  his  mother's  name  was  Judiih,  not 
Susanne ;  that  his  age  would  have  been  thirty-five,  and  not 
twenty-three,  as  he  was  born  on  Nov.  19,  1664,  and 
finally,  that  the  family  name  was  Le  Brun  de  Castellane, 
and  not  I/Entrevergues.  Monsieur  de  Vauvray,  interested 
as  he  had  been  in  the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
soldier,  now  thought  it  hign  time  to  have  him  arrested ;  and 
after  a  correspondence  with  the  ministers  of  the  king,  he 
was  handed  over  to  the  civil  authorities,  and  lodged  in 
Toulon  jail.  All  depositions  and  documents  bearing  upon 
the  case  were  ordered  to  be  given  up  to  the  registrar  of  the 
criminal  court  The  soldier  demanded  that  he  should 
undergo  an  examination ;  and  it  was  evident  he  wished  to 
take  advantage  of  scraps  of  information  which  he  had  only 
gained  since  his  arrest.  He  now  said  that  he  had  never 
known  his  ricrht  name,  but  that  his  father  had  invariably 
called  him  D'Entrevergues  de  Rougon  de  Caille;  and  he 
altered  his  age  from  twenty-tliree  to  twenty-five.  He  denied 
ever  having  seen  or  known  his  godfather  or  godmother,  and 
affirmed  that  he  was  only  six  years  old  when  he  left  Ma- 
nosgue ;  albeit  it  was  well  known  to  many  that  Monsieur  de 
CaiUe's  son  was  twenty-one  when  the  family  left  their  native 
country.  He  again  declared  he  cotild  neither  read  nor 
write ;  and  alleged  as  a  reason  for  never  having  learned,  that 
his  eye-sight  had  been  too  bad  to  admit  of  it  He  neither 
knew  the  names  of  the  streets  of  Manosque,  nor  the  position 
of  his  father's  house  in  that  town ;  and  he  could  describe 
none  of  the  rooms  in  it  He  said  his  father  had  three 
instead  of  five  children.  He  could  not  describe  the  appear- 
ance of  his  sister.  He  knew  neither  the  color  of  her  hair 
nor  her  height.  He  said  his  father's  hair  and  beard  were 
black,  and  his  complexion  dark,  and  that  in  stature  he  was 
short  and  corpulent  Now,  the  Sieur  had  in  reality  brown 
hair,  a  red  beard,  and  a  pale  face.  The  claimant  could 
give  no  description  of  his  aunt,  Madame  Ligrnon ;  yet  she  had 
lived  with  Isaac  le  Brun  at  Lausanne.  He  could  neither 
describe  the  stature,  features,  or  hair  of  his  grandmother, 


who  had  taken  refuge  at  Lausanne ;  nor  could  he  remember 
whether  there  were  other  residents  in  the  house  where  )a» 
father  lodged  at  Lausanne,  besides  his  family;  and,  finally, 
he  knew  nothing  whatever  about  the  friends  and  relttm? 
of  the  family  at  Geneva. 

The  judge  of  the  criminal  court,  before  whom  this  ciami- 
nation  took  place,  ordered  tliat  the  depositions  shonlfl  be 
forwarded  to  Monsieur  de  Caille  and  the  nearest  relatioia. 
The  soldier  had  them  sent  to  Madame  Rolland  and  Moogeor 
Tardivi,  and  even  to  many  persons  who  neither  held  the 
estates  nor  knew  any  thing  of  the  family.  Madame  Hol- 
land answered  by  endorsing  the  statements  made  by  Mon- 
sieur de  Caille  in  reference  to  her  nephew's  residence  in 
Switzerland,  and  his  death  on  Feb.  15,  1696. 

The  criminal  court  now  issued  an  order  that  the  jolfier 
should  be  taken  to  Manosque,  and  other  places,  and  con- 
fronted with  those  who  could  speak  positively  to  his  iden- 
tity one  way  or  the  other ;  but  at  this  juncture  Monnew 
Rolland,' who  had  come  to  Toulon  on  behalf  of  his  wife, 
obtained  permission  to  proceed  against  the  soldier  as  Piem 
Mdge,  and  accordingly  this  was  done.  Twenty  witnesses  wore 
that  he  teas  Pierre  Mege,  the  son  of  a  convict  in  the  gaDeji; 
and  some  of  them  said  they  had  possessed  an  acquaintana 
with  him  extending  over  twenty  years.  Others,  with  m 
great  a  certainty,  swore  that  he  was  not  Isaac,  the  eldest 
son  of  Monsieur  de  Caille,  with  whom  they  had  been  fellow- 
students. 

It  miffht  have  been  supposed  that  this  evidence  wonid 
have  utterly  disconcerted  any  impostor.  But  the  tHronte- 
nance  of  the  soldier  expressed  little  besides  firmness  tad 
courage ;  and  many  saw  only  in  his  calm  and  selinjoUected 
manner  a  determination  to  win  back  his  own  in  spite  rf 
every  thing,  and  notwithstanding  tlie  fact  that  appearanen 
were,  for  the  time,  greatly  against  him.  He  demanded 
that  he  should  be  confronted  with  Monsieur  Rolland  in  the 
presence  of  his  judges.  He  charged  that^  gentleman  wi'i 
having  attempted  to  poison  him  whilst  in  jail,  and  he  sw- 
ceeded  in  thus  exciting  the  sympathies  of  the  public  in  bi? 
favor.  Finally,  he  demanded  that  the  order  of  the  court, 
that  he  should  visit  the  places  where  Isaac  le  Brun  w» 
known,  should  be  carried  out.  Aft«r  much  delay,  he  wi» 
taken  to  Aix,  and  on  the  road,  an  attack,  instigated,  tbe 
prisoner  alleged,  by  Monsieur  Rolland,  was  made  upoi 
him  by  three  men,  who  put  a  pistol  to  his  head,  and  tried 
to  compel  him  to  escape ;  and  his  keeper  swore  to  the  trnA 
of  this  statement,  and  said  that  he  had  to  conae  to  his  rw 
cue.  This  part  of  the  story  was  never  thorouorhly  cleared 
up ;  but  at  the  time  it  certainly  strengthened  the  soldier'i 

case. 

Monsieur  de  Caille,.  who,  it  must  be  remembered,  wm  »fl 
this  time  in  Switzerland,  and  unable  to  attend  the  trials 
personally,  on  account  of  the  laws  against  Calvinists  in 
Prance,  signed  a  deposition  on  Jan.  6,  1700.  He  hb- 
ply  affirmed  that  his  son  Isaac  died  on  Feb.  15, 1696, 
and  that,  being  neither  bereft  of  the  common  feelings 
of  humanity  nor  of  those  of  a  father,  he  should  have  re- 
quested his  relations  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  had  he  any 
cause  whatever  to  doubt  the  fact  of  the  occurrence;  but« 
he  had  seen  his  son  die,  such  a  doubt  did  not  exist.  Mon- 
sieur de  Caille  at  the  same  time  gave  full  jjower  to  an 
attorney  to  prosecute  the  impostor  for  a  criminal  offence, 
before  the  supreme  court  of  Provence. 

By  an  order  of  the  court,  the  prisoner  was  tlien  remoTed 
to  Toulon,  to  be  tried,  and  to  receive  a  final  sentence. 
This  decision  did  not  appear  to  disconcert  him  in  the  least 
He  always  expressed  himself  with  certiainty  as  to  tlic  ulti- 
mate result  of  the  trial,  and  said  he  jwas  sure  that  if  W* 
father,  the  Sieur  de  Caille,  could  see  him,  he  would  reco^ 
nize  him,  and  that  parental  tenderness  would  lead  hiffl 
to  own  him.  Those  around  him  saw  no  signs  of  warcriog, 
no  hesitation,  no  nervousness,  nor  any  mark  of  imposture. 

At  his  trial,  however,  which  was  proceeded  with  at  Too- 
lon,  he  maintained  a  most  rigid  silence ;  and  his  cause  had 
to  be  read  out,  as  for  one  who  was  in  reality  dumb.  Tbtf 
behavior  was  no  doubt  greatly  against  the  prisoner,  brt 
apparently  did  not  affect  the  issue  of  the  case.  He  was 
charged  with  impersonating  a  man  who  was  dead— in  it- 
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i\i  a  capital  oflfence ;  but  he  appealed  from  the  whole 
riminal  proceedings,  and  demanded  that  he  should  be 
Uowed  to  prove  b^bre  the  parliament  of  Provence  who  he 
ras.  ASOdr  farther  delay,  Uiis  was  allowed.  Both  sides 
Bt  vigorously  to  work  to  collect  evidence.  The  soldier 
"as  ts&en  to  Manosque,  to  Caille,  and  to  Bougon.  Many 
ersons  recognized  him  as  Isaac  de  Castellane ;  and  afler 
liese  journeys,  which  were  almost  triumphal  in  character, 
lie  soldier  had  found  upwards  of  one  hundred  witnesses 
rbo  were  prepared  to  swear  to  his  desired  identity. 

On  the  other  hand,  Monsieur  de  Caille's  side  undertook 
>  prove :  First,  that  his  eldest  son  died  on  Feb.  15,  1696  ; 
econdly,  that  the  soldier  was  not  his  son;  thirdly, 
bat  he  was  Pierre  Mcge.  Monsieur  Rolland  tried  hard  to 
nduce  the  parliament  to  delegate  the  powers  of  a  ma^is- 
rate  in  partibas  to  some  one  resident  in  Switzerland,  wno 
bould  take  the  depositions  of  witnesses  in  reference  to  the 
esidence  and  death  of  Isaac  le  Brun,  at  Vevay,  as  it  was 
wing  to  this  weighty  evidence  not  having  been  given  be- 
ore  a  judge  of  the  French  courts,  that  it  had  not  been 
leemed  fully  admissible;  but  this  course  was  violently 
pposed  by  the  soldier's  counsel,  and  the  'case  was  brought 
0  a  conclusion  without  Monsieur  Rolland  having  gained 
ds  point.  The  soldier  renewed  his  attacks  upon  Monsieur 
iolland ;  accused  him  of  tampering  with  the  depositions, 
Ad  brought  experts,  who  swore  that  the  alterations  were 
n  his  handwriting ;  charged  him  with  erasing  other  poiv 
ions  with  corrosives ;  accused  all  his  witnesses  ol  perjury ; 
md,  by  the  aid  of  his  own  band  of  followers,  he  was,  alter 
ifleen  sittings,  and  another  examination,  declared  to  be  the 
K>n  of  Monsieur  de  Cuille. 

The  public  joy  at  this  decision  was  immense.  Merchants 
md  shopkeepers,  farmers  and  laborers,  alike  lelt  their 
rork,  and  added  to  tlie  dense  throng  that  had  assembled 
round  the  court  and  choked  up  its  approaches  since  the 
sarly  morning.  The  judges  were  drawn  home  by  the  mob ; 
ind  it  was  as  much  as  one  of  them  could  do  to  prc\  ent 
Jiem  carrying  him  oil**  on  their  shoulders. 

Three  wee&s  alterwards,  the  soldier  married  the  daughter 
)f  Monsieur  Serri,  a  physician  who  had  lurnished  the  ex- 
Kinses  of  the  trial ;  and  the  young  lady  being  related  to 
luree  of  the  judges  who  had  given  their  votes  in  lavor  of 
^r  husband,  it  was  alleged  that  a  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
[KKsed  alliance  had  influenced  them  in  their  decihion.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  soldier  obtained  Monsieur  de  Caille's 
property.  His  first  act  was  to  drive  forth  the  residents  in 
nadame  Holland's  private  poorhouse,  which  had  originally 
t>cen  his  father's  residence.  This  was  particularly  iiotice- 
ible,  because,  on  a  visit  he  had  paid  some  time  previously 
lo  this  institution,  he  had  remarked,  when  looking  up  at 
the  windows,  "  You  are  within,  whilst  I,  the  heir,  am  with- 
out; still  I  \vill  not  unhouse  you."  A  short  time  alterwards, 
the  soldier  had  his  picture  engraved,  with  these  words 
ttnder  it :  — 

Isaac    lb    Bbun    de    Ca.stella\b, 

Seigneur  du  Caille  cC  do  iiou^uu. 
Agt;d  37  yoai^  in  1707. 

Below,  again,  were  verses,  of  which  the  following  is  a  free 
translation  :  — 

Since  chi.dliood's  days,  my  lile  was  dearly  bound 

By  Fate's  capricious  chainj;,  which  gaJ  and  wound. 

Away  from  uie  my  natal  right  tht>y'd  keep. 

Who  deemed  me  helpless  in  the  gravc-bouud  sleep ; 

But  Heaven,  defender  of  my  injured  right. 

E'en  through  the  tempest,  points  the  port  in  sight. 

Monsieur  Rolland  was  ruined  by  the  adverse  judgment, 
but  did  not  give  up  tlie  struggle.  He  at  once  took  the 
necessary  steps  to  obtain  a  reversal  of  the  decision,  and 
obtained  leave  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  King's  Coun- 
cil; and  he  was  strengthened  in  his  hope  of  intimately 
gsUQing  the  day  by  tlie  fact  that  Honorade  Venelle,  the 
wife  ol  Pierre  Mcge,  who  had  kept  silence  duriu"'  the  trial, 
now  came  forwanl,  and  positively  declared  tSe  soldier 
to  be  her  husband,  to  whom  she  was  lawfully  married  in 


1685.  Such  a  declaration,  however,  giving,  as  it  did,  the 
lie  direct  to  the  judges'  decision,  induced  them  to  order  her 
immediate  arrest ;  and  she  was  confined  in  jail  at  Aix.  On 
the  case  coming  before  the  council,  Monsieur  de  la  Blini^e 
appeared  for  Monsieur  Rolland  and  Monsieur  Sylvain  lor 
the  soldier;  the  result  being  that  the  judgment  of  the 
Provencal  parliament  was  reversed  by  a  majority  of  thirteen 
members,  and  the  case  ordered  to  be  sent  before  the  par- 
liament of  Paris. 

This  reversal  wrested  the  property  from  the  hands  of  the 
soldier,  and  a  favorable  termination  to  another  and  entirely 
new  trial  could  alone  restore  it  to  him.  He  had,  however, 
gained  one  grand  point.  His  life  was  no  longer  in  dano^er, 
as  the  French  law  did  not  admit  of  any  one  being  twice  put 
on  his  trial  for  the  same  capital  offence,  and  the  decision  of 
the  judges  of  the  parliament  of  Provence,  given  in  his  favor, 
alter  criminal  proceedings  had  once  been  commenced 
against  him,  removed  him  from  a  position  of  great  peril. 

The  scene  of  the  struggle  was  now  removed  to 
Paris,  and  it  was  before  the  parliament  of  that  city  that  the 
case  was  to  be  more  fully  investigated  and  a  final  con- 
clusion arrived  at.  The  counsel  employed  on  behalf  of  the 
soldier  was  again  Monsieur  Sylvain,  and,  in  addition. 
Monsieur  Terrasson,  who  was  well  known  at  the  French 
bar  as  an  able  and  eloquent  lawyer,  and  an  upright  and 
conscientious  man.  Monsieur  de  la  Biini^re  again  appeared 
lor  Monsieur  Rolland. 

There  probably  never  was  a  case  in  which  such  hard 
swearing  and  counter^wearing  took  place,  or  where  the 
counsel  on  either  side  appeared  more  thoroughly  convinced 
of  the  righteousness  of  the  claims  of  their  respective  clients. 

On  behalf  of  the  soldier,  it  was  urged  that  his  steady, 
unilbrm  adherence  to  his  story,  throughout  the  case,  was 
greatly  in  his  favor ;  and  it  was  denounced  as  absurd  to 
buppose  that  a  man  without  brains,  education,  money,  or 
any  kind  of  resources,  would  have  dared  to  take  a  name  to 
wliich  he  was  not  justly  entitled.  It  Wcis  argued  that  such 
a  proceeding  would  require  powers  of  intellect  and  memory 
that  would  have  been  nothing  less  than  superhuman.  The 
soldier's  marriage  with  Mademoiselle  Serri  was  ailduced  in 
his  favor ;  us  it  was  pointed  out,  with  some  apparent  show 
of  reason,  that  he  would  not  have  been  fool  enough  to  have 
married  again  whilst  his  first  wife  was  alive,  and  thus  run 
the  risk  ol  a  second  criminal  prosecution  should  she  choose 
to  give  evidence  against  him.  Numberless  witnesses  attain 
gave  testimony  in  his  favor.  Esprit  Martine  deposed  that 
she  had  nursed  Monsieur  de  Caiiie's  son,  and  had  weaned 
him.  Her  account  of  what  he  was  Hke  tallied  exactly  with 
what  the  soldier  thea  was.  She  detailed  the  scars  which 
Isaac  le  Brun  had  upon  his  body,  and  similar  marks  were 
found  upon  the  soldier.  She  swore  positively  that  they 
were  one  and  th^  same  person. 

Catherine  Regnidre  also  swore  tq  having  nursed  Isaac, 
and  said  she  recognized  him  the  very  moment  she  set  eyo^ 
upon  him,  upon  wliich  occasion  she  had  been  unable  to  re- 
strain her  tears.  She  gave  a  clear  description  of  the  vari- 
ous cicatrices  which  Isaac  le  Brun  had  on  his  t>ody,  and 
concluded  by  sweai'ing  that  the  soldier  was  the  same  being 
she  had  nursed. 

Catlierine  Pierron,  another  nurse,  recognized  him  by  his 
eyes,  his  thin  legs,  his  matted  hair ;  and  she  swore  in  an 
equally  unhesitatiug  manner  to  his  identity  as  Isaac  le  Brun 
de  Castellane. 

Louise  Maudette,  in  whose  care  Isaac  had  been  placed 
afler  he  was  weaned,  also  gave  an  account  of  the  scars 
which  the  soldier  bore,  and  declared  she  recognized  him  as 
Isaac  by  his  cheek-bones,  which  were  "just  like  those  of  the 
boy  she  had  once  charge  of." 

Monsieur  de  Mongastin,  among  many  others,  declared 
that,  alter  putting  a  great  number  of  searching  questions  to 
the  soldier,  his  answers  satisfied  him  that  he  was  the  man 
he  claimed  to  be. 

Twenty-four  servants  swore  to  his  identity ;  and  a  host  of 
other  witnesses,  without  saying  positively  that  he  was  the 
son  of  Monsieur  de  Caille,  testified  to  the  remarkable  re- 
semblance he  bore  to  that  person.  According  to  these 
witnesses,  Isaac  le  Brun  de  Castellane  had  always  promised 
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to  be  tall.  He  had  a  sloucliing  figure,  with  large,  bony, 
and  prominent  shoulders.  He  was  pot-bellied.  His  skin 
was  white ;  his  hands  were  long  and  clammj.  His  legs 
were  the  same  si^  all  the  way  down,  and  in  addition  he 
was  knock-kneed.  He  was  yery  thin,  and  had  a  sickly  and 
delicate  complexion ;  but  want  and  toil  had  served  to  harden 
him.  He  was  u^ly,  and  very  disagreeable ;  his  head  was 
burled  between  nis  shoulders.  His  hair  was  coarse,  black, 
and  lank.  His  face  was  long ;  his  forehead  projectiilg  and 
irregular. .  His  eyes  were  small,  deep-set,  ana  watery.  His 
temples  and  cheek-bones  were  large,  and  his  cheeks  were 
hollow.  His  nose  was  flat,  his  chin  sharp ;  his  mouth  large, 
and  filled  with  black  and  ugly  teeth.  Naturally,  his  com- 
plexion was  pale,  and  he  rouged  his  face,  to  avoid  looking 
like  a-  corpse.  His  voice  was  like  a  woman's.  His  appear- 
ance contemptible.  The  general  expression  of  his  face  was 
idiotic.  He  had  the  manners  of  a  clown,  and  the  gait  of  a 
fool.  He  had  a  scar  on  the  lefl  eyebrow,  caused  by  a  stone 
thrown  at  him ;  scars  beneath  both  eyes,  produced  by  the 
incision  of  a  lancet.  At  his  birth,  his  ears  were  attached  to 
hlH  head  at  the  outer  edges  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it 
necessary  to  separate  them  with  a  razor.  He  had  marks  of 
Bcrofliia  on  his  neck  and  legs,  and  a  tumor  beneath  the 
knee,  which  had  been  punctured  thrice.  As  a  child,  his 
great  toe  was  lanced  for  inflammation,  caused  by  the  nail 
growing  into  the  quick.  His  nurse  had  cauterized  his  left 
leg.  At  the  back  of  his  head  there  was  a  large  pointed 
bone,  which  p^rotruded  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  His 
father,  grandfather,  and  uncle,  had  each  a  similar  peculiari- 
ty, which,  indeed,  was  hereditary  in  his  family.  Finally, 
the  son  of  Monsieur  de  Caille  resembled  his  mother  chiefly 
in  his  nose  and  the  lower  part  of  his  face.  He  resembled 
Mademoiselles  le  Grouche  and  St.  Etienne,  his  cousins ;  but 
above  ail,  he  was  like  Madame  de  Lignon,  his  aunt,  and 
Mile,  la  Coulette,  his  cousin.  Such  was  the  description  of 
his  person.  As  to  his  mind,  he  was,  it  was  alleged,  stupid, 
and  rarely  spoke  without  making  some  silly  remark.  It  was 
found  impossible  to  teach  him  either  to  reatd  or  to  write.  He 
was  brutal,  passionate,  quarrelsome,  without  feeling,  and 
always  ill-treated  children  of  his  own  age.  He  nad  a 
cringing  aspect,  and  the  manners  of  a  groom,  and  fled  from 
the  society  of  respectable  people  to  enjoy  that  of  scoun- 
drels. 

This  description  was  flatly  contradicted  by  Monsieur 
Rolland's  witnesses ;  and  the  soldier's  counsel  urged  that, 
as  Monsieur  Isaac  de  Castellane  could  not  have  two  noses, 
two  mouths,  in  short,  two  faces  and  two  bodies,  his  was  the 
right  portrait.  Witnesses  were  brought  who  stated  that 
Monsieur  de  Caille  was  never  at  his  son's  death-bed  at  all. 
Others  swore  that  Isaac  never  could  read  or  write ;  and  to 
show  that  this  was  nothing  extraordinary,  several  instances 
were  cited  of  persons  of  good  position  who  were  then  in  the 
flesh  whose  education  haid  been  lefl  in  the  same  deplorable 
condition.  Other  instances  of  persons  who  had  forgotten 
to  read  after  they  had  learned  were  proved,  in  order  to 
meet  the  evidence  of  those  who  appeared  to  remember  that 
Isaac's  learning  had  reached  thus  far. 

Many  witnesses  swore  that  the  soldier  in  no  way  resem- 
bled Pierre  Mege,  in  stature,  features,  complexion,  or  voice. 
The  attacks  upon  Monsieur  Holland  were  resumed.  He 
was  denounced  as  a  mendacious  conspirator,  in  league  with 
the  other  members  of  the  family.  The  evidence  in  the 
depositions  of  Monsieur  de  Caille  was  ridiculed  as  being 
utterly  worthless,  coming  from  a  man  who  had  fled  from  his 
country  as  a  heretic ;  and  it  was  urged  that  the  majority  of 
his  relations  were  not  to  be  believed  for  similar  rCcisons. 

On  the  other  hand,  Monsieur  de  la  Blini^re's  witnesses 
knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  numerous  peculiarities  said 
to  have  been  visible  in  and  upon  Isaac  le  Brun.  Accord- 
ing to  their  testimony,  Monsieur  de  Caille's  son  had  fine 
eyes,  a  well-formed  nose,  a  small  rosy  mouth,  a  remarkably 
well-formed  face,  and  a  beautiful  complexion.  His  figure 
was  slight,  but  firmly  and  compactly  built.  He  carried 
himself  well,  and  had  a  most  pleasing  expression  of  counte- 
nance. His  manners  were  winning,  and  his  disposition 
kind.  He  was  a  man  of  high  character,  and  extremely 
liberal-minded.    He  was  well-informed,  full  of  wit  and  vi- 


vacity, yet  at  the  same  time  gentle  and  unassuming.  He 
^ke  French  perfectly,  and  was  devoted  to  the  exercise 
both  of  body  and  mind.  He  was  much  attached  to  his  oim 
profession  of  faith,  —  was  pure  in  morals,  fair  in  his  deal- 
mzs.    In  fine,  he  was  a  scholar,  gentleman,  and  Christtao. 

Four  of  Isaac's  tutors  deposed  to  his  having  leaned  to 
read  and  write,  and  to  his  having  studied  Greek  and  Latin 
at  college.  Duly  attested  certificates,  signed  by  the  French 
miiiister  at  Geneva,  from  five  different  professors,  fet  fortk 
that  Isaac  le  Brun  had  attended  their  lectures  at  Gi*neTa 
during  three  years.  As  it  had  been  ur^^ed  that  he  hail  for- 
gotten to  read  and  write.  Monsieur  de  la  Blini^re  polated 
out  that  the  soldier  had  denied  ever  having  been  aUe  to 
learn  to  write. 

With  regard  to  the  proofs  of  Isaac  de  Caetellane's  death, 
certificates  were  produced  from  the  magistrates  at  Yevaj, 
establishing  the  nict.  Other  depositions  were  also  forward- 
ed, after  having  been  authenticated  by  the  authorities  of 
Berne  and  the  Marquis  de  Puysicux,  the  French  dmbassa- 
dor  in  Switzerland  ;  amongst  others,  those  of  MonMeor  le 
Sage,  the  minister  who  attended  Isaac  le  Brun  on  his 
death-bed ;  of  Monsieur  Second,  in  whose  house  he  lived; 
of  the  doctor,  surgeon,  and  chemist  who  attended  him ;  of 
the  watcher  who  had  been  placed  over  his  body,  and  who 
had  laid  it  out ;  of  the  undertaker  who  had  prepared  the 
corpse  for  burial,  and  placed  it  in  the  coffin ;  and  of  several 
others  who  had  attended  the  sick  man  during  his  last  illness, 
and  who  had  subsequently  followed  him  to  the  gnire. 
Monsietir  de  Caille  further  obtainel  the  evidence  of  t^tnty- 
nine  other  witnesses,  who  had  known  the  deceased  at  Lao- 
sanne,  and  who  gave  an  accurate  description  of  the  ilbes 
that  had  eventually  carried  him  off,  and  of  his  general  ap- 
pearance. Three  of  Isaac  le  Brun's  aunts  gave  similar  eri- 
dence ;  and  the  vicar  of  the  parish  of  St.  L^uis  at  GrcDoble 
deposed  that  he  was  present  when  Madame  BoUand  receired 
the  news  of  her  nephew's  death  in  1696.  This  was  the  princi- 
pal evidence  brought  forward  in  proof  of  the  death  of  I&aac 
le  Brun ;  and  certainly  most  people  would  consider  it  saffi- 
ciently  convincing ;  and  in  me  end  it  proved  so.  Other 
proof,  however,  was  forthcoming  to  show  who  the  soldier  in 
reality  was ;  and  this  was  subsequently  placed  beyond  doubc 
Honorade  Yenellc  came  forward  and  swore  unhe«iitatinglj 
that  Pierre  Mdge  was  her  husband,  whom  she  had  married 
in  1685,  and  with  whom  she  had  cohabited  until  1699. 
Her  reasons  for  keeping  so  rigid  a  silence  since  ?hc  fir^ 
heard  of  her  husband's  villanous  proceedings  were  perfectlj 
valid  and  comprehensible.  Had  she  attempted  to  verily 
his  statements,  her  position  would  have  been  that  of  parti- 
ceps  criminis  ;  on  the  other  hand,  had  she  given  information 
as  to  who  he  really  was,  she  would  in  effect  have  been 
signing  his  death-warrant,  and  she  determined  to  let  things 
take  their  course,  the  more  so  as  her  position  as  a  married 
woman  was  not  imperilled  until  the  marriage  of  Pierre 
Mdge  with  Mademoiselle  de  Serri.  Her  evidence,  coupled 
with  that  of  many  other  witnesses,  established  the  identity 
of  the  soldier  as  Pierre  Mege,  who  had  enlisted  seven  times 
in  th€  French  army ;  against  whom  a  warrant  for  violence 
against  a  clergyman  had  been  issued  ;  who  had  three  times 
abjured  his  religion ;  and  who  had  been  guilty  of  many  other 
vile  actions. 

In  tills  extraordinary  case,  which  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  French  causes  celebreSf  no  less  than  three  hundred  and 
ninety-four  witnesses,  who  had  almost  ail  seen  and  known 
Isaac  de  Castellane,  were  examined  on  the  impostor's 
side.  Of  these,  one  hundred  and  ten  eidier  swore  jx)sitiTe- 
ly  that  the  soldier  was  the  son  of  Monsieur  de  Caille,  or 
that  they  believed  him  to  be  such.  Of  these  one  hundred 
and  ten  witnesses,  twenty  said  that  the  impostor  resembled 
Madame  Holland,  although  not  the  slightest  likene:<s  ex- 
isted between  the  two.  Sixteen  were  convicted  of  false- 
hood out  of  their  own  mouths.  One  extraordinary  fact 
was  elicited  during  the  trial:  the  journal  of  Monsieur 
Bourdin,  Isaac  de  Castellane's  maternal  grandfather,  con- 
tained an  entry  of  the  names  of  the  five  different  nurses 
who  had  attended  his  grandson  when  a  child ;  and  these 
did  not  correspond  with  either  the  Christian  or  surnames 
of  those  examined  during  this  trial;  and  it  was  proved 
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that  ooe  of  them,  Martine  Esprit,  could  only  have  been 
•even  years  old  at  the  very  tu^e  she  swore  she  suckled 
Isaac  le  Brun. 

On  behalf  of  Madame  BoUand,  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  witnesses  were  examined :  of  these,  thirty-eight  swore 
that  the  soldier  *was  not  the  son  of  Monsieur  de  Caille ; 
aeveUf  at  the  Toulon  trial,  swore  the  same.  All  these  wit- 
nesses agreed  with  those  at  Lausanne  and  Yevay,  in  their 
description  of  Isaac  le  Brun.  One  hundred  and  thirty 
witnesses  swore  that  the  soldier  was  Pierre  Mdge,  whom 
they  had  known —  some  fitteen,  odiers  twenty,  and,  again, 
oUuirs  twenty-five  years.  At  the  Toulon  trial,  nine  gave 
similar  evidence.  Xhev  showed  themselves  to  be  thorough- 
ly conversant  with  his  nistory  to  the  most  minute  details. 
Many  of  his  comrades  and  superiors  in  the  army,  never 
doubted  for  a  moment  that  he  was  the  same  Pierre  MCge ; 
in  fact,  on  all  sides,  from  those  who  had  known  him  well,  and 
those  who  knew  but  little  of  him,  the  cry  came  that  he  was 
no  one  else  but  Pierre  Mgge. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  whole  of  the  members  of  the 
family  of  De  Caille  rejected  the  soldier  as  an  impostor  from 
the  very  first.  Only  one  relation,  who  had  never  seen 
Isaac  le  Brun,  said  he  believed  in  him ;  but  this  statement 
was  aflerwanis  withdrawn.  Amongst  the  witnesses  of  the 
soldier,  there  were  twentv  beggars,  subsisting  on  charily  at 
Manosque,  and  sixty  workmen  and  peasants,  who  were  un- 
able to  read  or  write.  Amongst  the  witnesses  on  behali'  of 
Madame  Bolland,  more  than  two-thirds  were  burgesses, 
lawyers,  gentlemen,  or  clergymen,  many  of  whom  had 
studied  with  Isaac  le  Brun. 

On  the  17th  March,  1712,  thirteen  years  from  the  date 
upon  which  the  impostor  first  came  tor  ward,  the  supreme 
court  of  Paris  decided  that  he  was  not  the  son  of  Monsieur 
de  Caille,  but  was  Pierre  Mege.  He  was  again  thrown 
into  prison ;  but  the  unlbrtunate  Mademoiselle  Serri,  with 
whom  the  impostor  had  gone  through  the  ceremony  of 
marriage,  afler  the  absurd  decision  of  the  Provencal  Parlia- 
ment, commenced  a  suit,  conducted  by  Monsieur  Jylouin, 
in  which  she  sought  to  obtain  an  order  to  oppose  the  judg- 
ment, which  made  her  marriage  illegal.  This  delayed  a 
prosecution  for  bigamy  against  Mege,  which  was  to  have 
Deen  at  once  proceeded  with;  but  before  Mademoiselle 
Serri's  case  had  been  terminated,  death  had  summoned  him 
before  a  higher  tribunal. 

Although  it  is  difficult,  within  the  prescribed  limits  of  a 
magazine  article,  to  give  a  faithful  account  of  such  a  pro- 
tracted trial,  we  have  endeavored  to  do  so.  Much  of  the 
evidence  haus,  of  course,  necessarily  been  omitted,  together 
with  the  able  speeches  of  the  counsel ;  but  enough  has  been 
said  to  show  that  boldness  and  effrontery  are  principally 
needed  for  successful  imposture,  and  that  the  clearest  and 
most  unimpeachable  evidence  is  sometimes  scarcely  suffi- 
cient to  combat  successfully  the  fraudulent  designs  of  those 
who  possess  such  qualities. 


DANG£B  FBOM  LIGHTNING. 

Whe2I  we  hear  that  so  many  persons  are  struck  by  light- 
ning in  the  course  of  a  year,  we  are  apt  to  regard  the  dan- 
ger trom  lightning  as  greater  than  it  i-eally  is ;  and  thus  the 
teeUngs  of  awe  and  terror  which  many  experience  during 
the  progress  of  a  thunder-storm  are  too  often  increased.  In 
leaiity,  the  danger  to  which  we  arc  exposed  during  such 
storms  is  far  from  great,  more  especially  in  towns.  It  is 
well  that  this  should  be  known,  because  the  effects  produced 
on  persons  of  nervous  temperament  by  the  vivid  flashes  of 
lightning  and  the  resounding  peals  of  thunder,  are  suffi- 
deatly  painful,  without  that  additional  and  even  more  dis- 
tressing  teri*or  which  the  appi*eheiision  of  real  danger 
coQunouly  produces.  Instances  have  been  known  of  death 
being  occasioned  by  the  dread  which  a  thunder-storm  has 
excited,  when  the  seat  of  danger  was  in  reality  several 
miles  away. 

There  are,  however,  persons,  not  otherwise  wanting  in 
courage,  who  experience  an  oppressive  sense  of  terror  — 
i4)art  irom  the  tear  of  danger  —  when  electrical  phenom- 


ena are  in  progress.  The  Emperor  Augustus  used  to  suffer 
the  most  distressing  emotions  when  a  thunder-storm  was  in 
progress ;  and  he  was  in  the  habit  of  retiring  to  a  low 
vaulted  chamber  under  ground,  under  the  mistaken  notion 
that  lightning  never  penetrates  far  below  the  earth's  sur- 
face. Mjig.  Yokes,  the  Irish  police-officer,  —  a  man  whose 
daring  was  proverbial,  —  used  to  be  prostrated  by  terror 
during  a  thunder-storm.  We  cannot  doubt  that,  in  these  in- 
stances, nervous  effects  are  produced  which  are  wholly  difr* 
tinct  from  the  fear  engendered  by  the  simple  consciousness 
of  danger. 

We  nave  said  that  the  danger  is  small  when  a  thunder- 
storm is  in  progress.  If  we  consider  the  number  of  persons 
exposed  during  a  year,  in  England,  to  the  effects  ot  light- 
ning-storms raging  in  their  immediate  neighborhood,  and 
compare  with  that  number  the  small  number  of  recorded 
deaths,  we  shall  see  that  the  probabUily  of  being  struck  by 
lightning  is  very  small  indeed.  The  danger  we  are  exposed 
to  in  Ravelling  along  the  most  carefully  regulated  railway, 
is  many  times  greater  than  that  to  which,  under  ordinaiy 
cuxsumstances,  we  are  exposed  when  a  thunder-storm  is  ra- 
ging around  us.  Yet,  in  cases  of  this  sort,  men  do  not  rea- 
son according  to  the  doctrine  of  chances ;  nor,  indeed,  is 
it  desirable  that  they  should.  There  are  measures  of  pre- 
caution which,  small  though  the  danger  may  be,  it  is  well 
to  adopt.  In  a  railway-carriage,  it  would  be  foolish  to  let 
the  mind  dwell  upon  the  danger  to  which  we  are  in  reality 
exposed,  since  we  can  do  nothing  towards  diminishing  it. 
But  it  would  be  as  unreasonable  to  neglect  precautious  in 
the  presence  of  a  heavy  thunder-storm,  merely  because  the 
danger  of  being  struck  is  small,  as  it  would  be  to  neglect 
the  rules  which  regulate  powdei^stores,  merely  because  the 
instances  in  which  fires  have  been  caused  by  carrying 
cigar-lights  in  the  coat-pocket,  or  by  wearing  ux)n  on  tiie 
sole  of  the  boot,  are  few  and  far  between. 

We  have  mentioned  one  precautionary  measure  adopted 
by  the  ancients.  The  notion  that  lightning  does  not  pene- 
trate the  earth  to  any  considerable  depth,  was  in  ancient 
times  a  wide-spread  one.  It  is  still  prevalent  in  China  and 
Japan.  The  emperors  of  Japan,  according  to  Ksempfer, 
retire  during  thunder-storms  into  a  grotto,  over  which  a  cis- 
tern of  water  has  been  placed.  The  water  may  be  designed 
to  extinguish  fire  produced  by  the  lightning ;  but  more 
probably  it  is  intended  as  an  additional  protection  from 
electrical  effects.  Water  is  so  excellent  a  conductor  of 
electricity,  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  a  sheet  of 
water  affords  almost  complete  protection  to  whatever  may 
be  below ;  but  this  does  not  prevent  fish  from  being  killed 
by  lightning,  as  Arago  has  pointed  ouL  In  the  year  1670, 
lightning  fell  on  the  lake  of  Zirknitz,  and  killed  all  the 
fish  in  it,  so  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood  were 
enabled  to  fill  twenty-eight  carts  with  the  dead  fish  found 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  lake.  That  mere  depth  is  no 
protection,  is  well  shown  by  the  fact  of  those  singular  vitre- 
ous tubes  called  fulgurites,  which  are  known  to  be  caused 
by  the  action  of  lightning,  often  penetrating  the  ground  to  a 
depth  of  thirty  or  forty  feet.  And  instances  have  been 
known  in  which  lightning  has  ascended  from  the  ground  to 
the  storm-cloud,  instead  of  ibllowing  the  reverse  course. 
From  what  depth  these  ascending  lightnings  spring,  it  is 
impossible  to  say. 

Still,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  a  place  underground,  or 
near  the  ground,  is  somewhat  safer  than  a  place  several 
stories  above  the  ground  floor. 

Another  remarkable  opinion  of  the  ancients  was  the  J^elief 
that  the  skins  of  seals  or  of  snakes  afford  protection  ag^dnst 
lightning.  The  Emperor  Augustus,  before  mentiuued,  used 
to  wear  seal-skin  dresses,  under  the  impression  that  he 
derived  safety  from  them.  Seal-skin  tents  were  also  used 
by  the  Romans,  as  a  refuge  for  timid  persons  during  se  /ere 
thunder-storms.  In  the  Cevennes,  Arago  tells  us,  the  shep- 
herds are  still  in  the  habit  of  collecting  the  cast-off  skins  of 
snakes.  They  twist  them  round  their  hats,  under  the  belief 
that  they  thereby  secure  themselves  against  the  effects  of 
lightning. 

VVhetfier  there  is  any  real  ground  for  this  belief  in  the 
protecting  effects  due  to  seal-skins  and  snake-skins,  is  not 
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known ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  material  and 
color  of  clothing  are  not  without  their  importance.  When 
the  church  of  Ch&teauneuf-les-Moutiers  was  struck  hy  light- 
ning during  divine  service,  two  of  the  officiating  priests 
were  severely  injured,  while  a  tliird  escaped,  —  wno  aJone 
wore  vestmients  ornamented  with  silk.  In  the  same  explo- 
sion, nine  persons  were  killed,  and  upwards  of  eighty  injured. 
But  it  is  noteworthy  that  several  dogs  were  present  in  the 
church,  cdl  of  which  were  killed.  It  has  also  been  observed 
that  dark-colored  animals  are  more  liable  to  be  struck 
(other  circumstances  being  the  same^  than  the  light  colored, 
jfay,  more ;  dappled  and  pie-bald  animals  have  been  struck ; 
and  it  has  been  noticed,  tnat  after  the  stroke,  the  hair  on 
the  lighter  parts  has  come  off  at  the  slightest  touch,  while 
the  hair  on  the  darker  parts  has  not  been  affected  at  all.  It 
seems  probable,  therefore,  that  silk  and  felt  clothing,  and 
thick  black  cloth,  afford  a  sort  of  protection,  though  not  a 
very  trustworthy  one,  to  those  who  wear  them. 

The  notion  has  long  been  prevalent  that  metallic  articles 
should  not  be  worn  during  a  thunder-storm.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  large  metallic  masses,  on  or  near  the  person, 
attract  dan^r.  Arazo  cites  a  very  noteworthy  instance  of 
this.  On  the  21st  July,  1819,  while  a  thunder-storm  was  in 
progress,  there  were  assembled  twenty  prisoners  in  the  great 
naliof  Biberach  jail.  Amongst  them  stood  their  chief,  who 
had  been  condemned  to  death,  and  was  chained  by  the 
waist.  A  heavy  stroke  of  lightning  fell  on  the  prison,  and 
the  chief  was  killed,  while  his  companions  escaped. 

It  is  not  quite  so  clear  that  small  metallic  articles  are 
sources  of  danger.  The  fact  thrit,  when  persons  have  been 
struck,  the  metallic  portions  of  their  attire  have  been  in 
every  case  affected  by  the  lightning,  aifbrds  only  a  pre- 
sumption on  this  point,  since  it  does  not  follow  that  these 
metallic  articles  have  actually  attracted  the  lightning- 
stroke.  Instances  in  which  a  metallic  object  has  been 
struck,  while  the  wearer  has  escaped,  are  more  to  the  point ; 
though  some  will  be  apt  to  recognize  here  a  protecting 
agency  rather  than  the  reverse.  It  is  related  by  Kundmann, 
that  a  stroke  of  lightning  once  struck  and  fused  a  brass 
bodkin  worn  by  a  young  girl  to  fasten  her  hair,  and  that  she 
was  not  even  burned.  A  lady  ( Arago  tells  us)  had  a  brace- 
let fused  from  her  wrist  without  suffering  any  injury.  And 
we  frequently  see  in  the  newspapers  accounts  of  similar 
escapes.  If  it  is  conceded  that  in  these  instances  the  metal 
has  attracted  the  lightning,  it  will,  of  course,  be  abundantly 
cleai*  that  it  is  preferable  to  remove  from  the  person  all 
metallic  objects,  such  as  watches,  chains,  bracelets,  and 
rings,  vhen  a  thunder-storm  is  in  pi  ogress.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  thought  that  the  lightning,  which  would  in  any 
case  have  fallen  towards  a  person,  has  been  attracted  by  the 
metal  he  has  worn,  so  as  to  leave  him  uninjured,  the  con- 
trary view  must  be  adopted.  Mr.  Brydone  considers  that  a 
thin  chain  attached  in  the  manner  of  a  conductor  to  some 
metallic  article  of  attire,  would  serve  in  this  way  as  an  effi- 
cient protection.  Our  own  opinion  is,  that,  in  general, 
metalhc  articles  belonging  to  the  attire  are  not  likely  to 
have  any  noteworthy  influence,  but  that  such  influence  as 
they  do  exert  is  unfavorable  to  safety.  We  may  agree  with 
Arago,  however,  that "  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  regard 
the  amount  of  increased  danger  occasioned  by  a  watch,  a 
buckle,  a  chain,  pieces  of  money,  wires,  pins,  or  other  pieces 
of  metal  employed  in  men  or  women's  apparel.*' 

Franklin  recommends  persons  who  are  in  houses  not  pro- 
tected by  li^htnin^-conductors,  to  avoid  the  neighborhood 
of  the  fire-place;  lor  the  soot  within  the  chimney  forms  a 
ffood  conductor  of  electricity,  and  lightning  has  frequently 
been  known  to  enter  a  house  by  uie  chimney.  He  also 
recommends  that  we  should  avoid  metals,  gildings,  and  mir- 
rors. The  safest  place,  he  tells  us,  is  in  the  middle  of  a 
room,  unless  a  chandelier  be  suspended  there. 

His  next  rule  is  not  a  very  useful  one.  He  recommends 
that  we  should  avoid  contact  with  the  walls  or  the  floor, 
and  points  out  how  this  is  to  be  done.  We  may  place  our- 
selves in  a  hammock  suspended  by  silken  cords ;  or,  in  the 
not  unlikely  absence  of  such  a  hammock,  we  should  place 
ourselves  on  glass  or  pitch.  Failing  these,  we  may  adopt 
the  plan  of  placing  ourselves  on  several  mattresses  heaped 


I  up  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  We  do  not  think  that  soch 
precautions  as  these  are  likely  to  be  commonly  adqited 
during  a  thundex^storm,  nor  does  it  seem  necessary  cxr  deri^ 
able  that  they  should  be.  We  have  not  even  the  aaranmce 
that  they  greatly  diminish  the  dan0:er.  A  stroke  of  light- 
ning which  fell  on  the  barracks  of  St.  Maurice  at  liDe,  in 
1888,  pierced  the  mattresses  of  two  beds  through  and 
through. 

That  glass  is  a  protection  from  lightning  is  an  opinkn 
which  has  been,  and  perhaps  still  is,  very  prevalent;  jet 
there  have  been  many  instances  tending  to  prove  the  con- 
trary. In  September,  1 780,  Mr.  Adair  was  struck  to  the 
ground  by  lightning,  which  killed  two  servants  who  were 
standing  near  him.  The  glass  of  the  window  had  aot  onlj 
offered  no  effective  resistance  to  the  lightning,  but  had  hoai 
completely  pulverized  by  it,  the  frame-work  of  the  windor 
remainihc;  uninjured.  A^ain,  in  September,  1772,  lightnios 
pierced  through  a  pane  of  glass  in  a  window  on  the  grooDa 
floor  of  a  house  in  Padua,  *'  making  a  hole  as  round  as  if 
drilled  with  an  auger." 

It  seems  to  have  been  established  that  if  a  thundeMtorm 
is  in  progress,  a  building  is  in  more  danger  of  bein^  Btruck 
when  many  persons  are  crowded  within  it,  than  when  few 
are  present.  This  points  to  the  dangiT  of  the  course  rome- 
times  followed  by  tne  inmates  of  a  house  during  a  thunde^ 
storm.  They  appear  to  think  that  there  is  safety  in  society, 
and  crowd  into  one  or  two  rooms,  that  they  may  try,  by 
conversation  and  mutual  encouraa:ement,  to  shake  off  tk 
feeling  of  danger  which  oppresses  them.  They  are  in  realitj 
adding,  and  that  sensibly,  to  any  danger  Uiere  may  be. 
"  There  is,**  says  Arago,  "  a  source  of  cuingcr  where  large 
assemblages  of  men  or  animals  are  present,  in  the  ascending 
currents  of  vapor  caused  by  their  perspiration."  lake 
water,  moist  air  is  a  good  conductor  of  electricity,  and 
lightning  is  attracted  in  the  same  way  —  though  not,  of 
course,  to  the  same  extent  —  by  an  nsccndin^  colamn  of 
vapor,  as  by  a  regular  lightning-conductor.  It  is  on  tlil< 
account,  probably,  that  docks  of  sheep  are  so  frcquentl; 
struck,  and  so  many  of  them  killed  by  a  single  stroke. 
Barns  containing  grain  which  has  been  housed  before  it  is 
quite  dry,  are  more  commonly  struck  by  lightning  thao 
other  buildings,  the  ascending  column  of  moist  air  bdng 
probably  the  attracting  cause  m  this  case,  as  in  the  former, 
when  we  are  overtaken  by  a  thunder-storm  in  the  open  air, 
precaution  is  more  necessary  than  within  a  house.  It  tf 
well  to  know,  especially  when  no  shelter  is  near,  what  is 
the  most  prudent  course  to  adopt. 

It  has  been  stated  that  there  is  danger  in  running  against 
the  wind  during  a  thunder-storm,  and  that  it  is  betto'  to 
walk  with  than  against  the  wind.  One  should  even,  it  is 
said,  if  the  wind  is  very  high,  run  with  the  wind.  The 
rationale  of  these  rules  seems  to  be  this :  a  current  of  air  is 
produc^ed  when  we  run  against  the  wind,  the  air  on  the 
side  turned yrom  the  wind  l>eing  rarer  than  the  surrounding 
air.  A  man  so  running  **  leaves  a  space  behind  him  ia 
which  the  air  is,  comparatively  speaking,  rarefied!" 
Lightning  would  be  more  likely  to  seek  such  a  space  for  its 
track  than  a  region  in  whiuh  the  air  is  more  dense.  As 
instance  is  recorded  in  which,  during  a  gale,  lightnin«: 
actually  left  a  conductor  which  passed  from  the  mast  of 
a  ship  to  her  windward  side,  in  order  to  traverse  the  space 
of  rarefied  air  on  the  ship*s  larboard  side« 

It  is  quite  certain  that  trees  are  very  likely  to  be  struck 
by  lightning,  and,  therefore,  that  it  is  an  exceedinglj 
dangerous  thin^  to  stand  under  trees  in  a  storm.  No  con- 
sideration of  snelter  should  induce  any  one  to  adopt  so 
dangerous  a  course.  The  danecr,  in  fact,  is  veiy  mocb 
greater  when  heavy  rain  is  falling,  since  the  tree,  loaded 
with  moisture,  becomes  an  eflicient  lightning-condactor. 
For  similar  reasons,  it  is  dangerous  to  seek  the  shelter  of  > 
lofVy  building  (not  protected  by  a  Ughtnin^-condic  or)  in 
a  thundei^storm.  One  of  the  most  terrible  catattx>phes 
known  in  the  history  of  thunder-storms  occurred  to  a  crowd 
of  persons  who  stood  in  the  porch  of  a  village  churcb, 
waiting  till  a  thunder-shower  should  have  passed  away. 

In  the  open  air,  when  a  heavy  thunder-storm  is  progress- 
ing, and  no  shelter  near,  the  best  coarse  is  to  place  ones 
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■elf  at  a  moderate  distance  from  some  tall  trees.  Franklin 
ooBsidered  a  distance  of  about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  the 
best.  Henlej  also  considered  five  or  six  yards  a  suitable 
diftaoce  in  the  case  of  a  single  tree.  But  when  the  tree  is 
lofty,  a  somewhat  ^ater  distance  is  preferable. 

"[fhe  reader  need  hardly  be  reminaed,  perhaps,  that  the 
necessity  for  taking  these  precautions  only  exists  when  the 
storm  is  really  raging  close  at  hand.  When  the  interval 
which  elapses  between  the  lightning-flash  and  the  thunder- 
peal is  such  as  to  show  that  the  storm  is  in  reality  many 
miles  away,  it  is  altogether  unnecessary  to  take  precautions 
of  any  sort,  however  brilliant  the  flash  may  be,  or  however 
loud  die  peal.  It  must  be  noticed,  however,  that  a  storm 
often  travels  very  rapidly.  If  the  interval  of  time  between 
the  lightning  and  the  thunder  is  observed  to  diminish 
markedly,  so  that  the  storm  is  found  to  be  rapidly  ap- 
proaching the  observer's  station,  the  same  precautions 
thoold  at  once  be  taken  as  though  the  storm  were  raging 
immediately  around  him.  So  soon  as  the  interval  begins 
to  grow  longer,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  storm  haspassed 
its  point  of  nearest  approach,  and  is  receding.  But  the 
laws  according  to  which  thunder-storms  travel  are  as  yet 
rery  little  understood;  and  it  is  unsafe  to  assume  that 
because  the  interval  between  flash  and  peal  has  begun  to 
iocivase  after  having  diminished,  the  storm  is  therefore 
certainly  passing  away.  It  must  be  in  the  experience  of 
all  who  have  noted  the  circumstances  of  thunder-storms, 
that  when  a  storm  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  observer, 
the  interval  between  the  flash  and  the  thunder-peal  will 
often  increase  and  diminish  alternately  several  times  in 
mccession.  It  is  only  when  the  interval  has  become  con- 
nderable,  that  the  danger  may  be  assumed  to  have  passed 
away. 
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At  Milan  a  dramatic  novelty,  entitled  "  Beethoven,"  has 
lately  been  performed  with  success. 

A  ViNCBNXES  photographer  advertises :  ^'  Babies  taken 
and  finished  in  ten  minutes ; "  which  is  rough  on  the  rising 
generation. 

YiCTOR  Hugo  is  to  receive  a  franc  and  a  half  a  line  for 
his  new  romance,  *'  Peuple  Souverain." 

Thb  death  of  Sefiora  Bonita  Moreno,  in  a  village  in 
Estramadura,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  is  announced.  She  and 
her  sister  were  the  prime  donne  who  introduced  Italian 
operas  into  Spain. 

Lr  its  news  from  the  Diamond  Fields,  the  Cape  Standard 
says  that  diamonds  are  drugs  now,  and  that  druzs  are  dia- 
monds :  that  is  to  say,  a  very  small  quantity  of^qninine  is 
worth  a  big  precious  stone. 

The  Idustrirte  Zeitung  states  that  for  the  prizes  institut- 
ed by  King  Ludwig  for  the  best  dramatic  work,  to  be  per- 
fimned  at  the  Munich  Volkstheatcr,  fifty-one  pieces  have 
been  sent  in. 

Mr.  Disraeli  is  said  to  be  at  work  upon  another  novel, 
which  will  be  published  before  the  close  of  the  season. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Swinburne  has  written  a  poem  on  the 
death  of  Mazzini,  which  will  appear  in  one  of  the  April 
ma^cazines. 

Five  of  the  leading  Paris  publishers  are  making  efforts 
to  secure  the  copyright  of  "  The  Memoirs  of  Talleyrand," 
which  will  shortly  be  given  to  the  world,  and  published  in 
five  languages  simultaneously. 

The  ft>tIowing  is  the  balance-sheet  of  the  Cairo  Opera 
fiar  the  season  just  passed:    Receipts,  277,000  francs;  ex. 


penses,  1,000,000  firancs;  deficit  to  be  made  good  by  the 
khedive,  728,000  francs.     Opera  doesn't  pay  in  Cairo. 

The  author  of  that  wonderiully  successftil  child's  book, 
"^  Alice  in  Wonderland,"  and  of  the  equally  popular  one  pub- 
lished this  year  called  **  Through  the  Lookins-glass,"  who 
writes  under  the  name  of  "  Lewis  Carroll,"  is  Canon  Light- 
foot,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Charles  Reade  and  Anthony  Trollope  are  at  work 
on  a  humorous  drama  for  one  of  the  London  theatres. 
The  subject  chosen  for  dramatizing  is  Mr.  TroUope's 
"  Ralph  the  Heir,"  which  was  published  in  St.  Paul's  about 
a  year  a^.  There  is  one  superb  comedy  character  in  the 
novel,  — -Mr.  Neefit,  the  tailor. 

At  Greneva,  tliis  summer,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Congress 
of  Schoolmasters,  to  be  held  in  that  city,  July  27  to  Aug.  5, 
there  will  be  exhibited  a  collection  of  school  manuals,  maps, 
plans,  globes,  school  furniture,  and  other  materials  used  in 
the  work  of  instruction,  not  only  in  Switzerland,  but  in 
other  countries  as  well. 

At  Paris  they  are  seeking  to  repair  the  loss  of  the  library 
of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  burned  during  the  last  days  of  the 
Commune,  by  collecting  a  new  one  at  the  Musee  Camava- 
let.  This  is  said  to  contain  ab^eady  a  great  many  works, 
among  which  are  as  many  as  two  thousand  volumes  relating 
to  the  Franco-German  war,  and  the  communal  insurrection. 

RiZK  Allah  Habsoun  Effendi,  the  well-known  Ara- 
bic poet,  author  of  the  *'  Tarikh  al  Isltim,"  &c.,  has  estab- 
lished a  printing-press  in  England,  for  the  production  of 
standard  Oriental  works.  The  types,  which  nave  all  been 
cut  under  Hassoun  ElTendi's  personal  supervision,  are  very 
elegant,  and  much  more  simple  than  those  ordinarily  in  use. 

The  world  can  boast  of  at  least  one  man  who  was  in- 
sensible to  political  ambition.  An  old  sergeant-major 
named  Leroy  died  lately  at  Lyons,  after  refusing  to  avail 
himself  of  an  opportunity  to  become  a  legislator.  Leroy 
was  elected  for  Lyons  in  1849,  but  would  not  accept  the 
mandate,  preferring  the  less  dangerous  but  more  tranquil 
occupation  of  a  giudener,  which  he  fulfilled  to  his  death. 

At  a  sale  at  the  Hotel  Drouot,  of  the  collection  of 
stringed  instruments  left  by  the  late  M.  Durand-Dubots,  an 
undoubted  Amati-violin  was  sold  for  810  francs,  and  a  mag- 
nificent alto,  by  Stradivarius,  for  4,800  francs.  This  last 
had  been  brought  several  years  back  from  It^  by  M. 
Tarisio,  a  dealer  well  known  to  the  luthicrs  of  raris  ayd 
London,  and  was  purchased  from  him  by  M.  Vuillaume,  the 
violin-maker,  who  disposed  of  it  to  the  late  owner,  now  de- 
ceased. The  present  possessor  is  M.  Maulaz,  an  amateur, 
of  Paris,  well  Known  for  his  extensive  accumulation  of  fine 
instruments. 

A  GOOD  story  is  told  of  M.  Taine.  Max  MuUer,  it  is 
said,  went  to  the  dining-room  of  a  hotel  in  Oxford,  and  there 
saw  Taine  sitting  with  a  dish  of  roast  beef  and  vast  quanti- 
ties of  buttered  toast.  The  learned  German  was  surprised 
at  the  combination,  and  at  the  large  quantities  of  the  toast. 
« Is  that  a  French  dish  ?  "  he  asked.  <«  No,"  said  Taine ; 
'<  but  they  keep  on  bringing  it  to  me,  in  spite  of  all  I  can  say 
to  the  contrary."  "What  did  you  ask  lor?"  observed  his 
friend.  "  Why,"  replied  Taine,  '*  I  keep  telling  them  to 
bring  poUertott,  and  each  time  the^  brin^  me  a  fresh  dish  of 
toast.  Mr.  Taine's  pronunciation  of  "  potatoes"  was  so 
much  like  **  buttered  toast,"  that  the  astonished  waiter  could 
not  be  blamed. 

The  treasures  of  Notre  Dame,  which  already  comprise  a 
number  of  precious  objects,  are  about  to  be  increased  by 
the  addition  of  a  veritable  historical  relic,  in  the  shape  of 
the  cossack  worn  by  Monseigneur  Darboy  on  the  day  of  his 
death.  It  is  a  violet  vestment,  well  worn,  stained  with  dirt 
and  blood,  and  showing  distinctly  the  marks  of  bullets. 
The  curious,  who  visit  tne  church  of  Notre  Dame,  may  now 
see  the  cassocks  of  the  three  archbishops  of  Paris,  who  died 
by  assassination,  —  of  M jnseigneur  Attre,  killed  on  the  bar- 
ricade of  St.  Antoine ;  of  Monseigneur  Sibour,  killed  in  the 
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church  of  St.  Etienne  du  Mont ;  and  of  Monsigneur  Dar- 
boj,  killed  in  the  prison  of  La  Roqneite. 

All  Paris  is  at  present  laughing  over  a  clever  smuggling 
device  which  the  vigilant  French  octroi  men  have  just  de- 
tected. The  heavy  duties  on  spirits  have  of  course  made 
the  smuggling  sisterhood  (most  of  the  smuggling  nowadays 
is  by  women)  doublv  easer  to  brins  into  Paris  an  extra 
quantity  of  Uie  precious  uquors ;  ana  this  they  have  accom- 
plished in  a  most  ingenious  manner,  viz.,  by  wearing  zinc 
corsets/'  provided  with  rotundities  which  can  easily  contain 
four  or  five  gallons  of  brandy."  For  a  time  the  trick  suc- 
ceeded admirably ;  but  at  length  the  officers  began  to  be 
suspicious  of  the  magnificently  developed  busts,  which  con- 
trasted oddly  in  some  of  the  ladies  with  the  ^'  inadequate 
necks  and  faces."  A  staff  of  female  searchers  was  enrolled, 
and  the  cheat  discovered. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  in  French  political  per- 
secutions is  their  surprising  thoughtlessness.  "Alarmed," 
says  a  Paris  paper,  '*  by  the  number  of  Communalists  who 
have  been  set  at  lar^,  the  Prefecture  de  Police  has  just 
decided  that  all  men  having  taken  a  part  in  the  insurrection 
of  1871,  shall  be  debarred  from  exercising  the  professions 
for  which  a  police  license  is  needed ;  such  as  cab-driver, 
commissionnaire,  scavenger,  hawker,  &c."  It  is  difficult  to 
perceive  what  can  be  the  object  of  such  an  order  as  this, 
unless  it  be  to  drive  the  liberated  men  into  rebellion  again. 
By  all  accounts,  the  Communalists  do  not  find  it  very  easy 
to  get  employment  in  private  houses  f  but  if  they  are  to  be 
preventea  from  earning  their  bread  honestly  in  public 
careers,  what  is  to  become  of  them  ?  It  looks  as  if  M. 
Thiers  hoped  to  settle  the  *' question  sociale  "  by  starving  all 
the  troublesome  classes  into  emigration. 

Prof.  Heinrich  Weibhaupt,  of  Munich,  author  of 
several  treatises  on  lithography,  and  one  of  the  inventors 
of  chromolithosraphy,  he  having  produced  the  first  chromo- 
lithographs in  Germany,  at  the  time  when  Engelmann  was 
doing  the  same  thing  in  France,  writes  as  follows  to  a  gen- 
tleman of  this  city,  who  sent  him  some  specimens  of  the 
publications  of  L.  Prang,  &  Ck). :  "  These  exquisite  produc- 
tions of  American  color-printing,  from  the  world-renowned 
establishment  of  ]^ir.  L.  Prang,  are  of  very  great  interest  to 
me ;  and  I  have  seen  from  them  that  they  do  indeed  by  far 
excel  the  best  European  color-prints.  It  is  obvious  that 
this  process  has  reached  the  hignest  summit  of  its  develop- 
ment in  America,  and  in  view  of  such  perfect  reproductions 
of  oil  paintings  It  only  remains  to  Do  wished,  that  the 
classical  works  of  our  most  eminent  German  and  other 
painters  be  widely  distributed  by  these  means,  so  as  to  aid 
the  cause  of  general  intellectual  culture,  and  of  a  true  love 
for  art."  Prof.  VVeishaupt  being  an  expert  in  these  matters, 
his  testimony  is  certainly  very  flattering  to  L.  Prang  &  Co., 
and  ought  to  convince  all  who  persist  in  lauding  European 
chromos  and  decrying  those  published  by  the  firm  just 
named. 

Spuakinq  of  Dr.  Shelton  Mackenzie's  "  Life  of  Scott," 
the  Liondon  Spectator  remarks :  "  The  enthusiasm  of  our 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  about  some  of  the 
literary  celebrities  of  *the  old  country,'  is  giving  us 
tome  very  good  books.  Such  is  a  work  which  we  noticed  two 
or  three  months  ago,  — Mr.  Hunnewell's '  Lands  of  Scott,' — 
and  such,  though  of  a  less  elaborate  kind,  is  the  volume  be- 
fore us.  It  gives,  taking  Lockhart's  life  as  its  basis,  in  a 
moderate  compass,  as  good  a  bio^aphy  of  Scott  as  we 
have  seen.  The  criticism  is  appreciative,  without  being  ex- 
travagant ;  and  the  writer  avoids  the  idolatry  of  his  subject, 
which  is  the  too  common  fault  of  biographers.  At  the 
same  time,  he  has  carefully  collected  all  available  materials, 
employing  some  that  have  not  before  been  published." 
•*  Dr.  Sholton  Mackenzie,"  says  the  Liverpool  Dailf/  Post, 
in  quoting  the  above  paragraph,  "  was  formerly  connected 
with  the  Liverpool  press,  and  is  now  the  editor  of  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  newspapers  in  Philadelphia.  He  ex- 
cels all  the  men  we  ever  knew  in  his  perfect  knowledge  of 
modem  literature  and  modern  authors.  He  knew  the 
whole  story  of  both  minutely ;  and,  when  necessary,  he  could 


delate  the  facts  connected  with  them  soecinctly,  forciUj 
and  elegantly.  As  we  knew  him  well,  we  are  deligkled  to 
see  ficom  this  notice  that  he  atill  retuns.  in  great  perfeetisi^ 
his  intellectual  vigor." 

A  French  inventor  has  patented  an  apparatus  for  Bviai- 
mers  ;  but  we  think  that  any  frog  mi^ht  bring  an  adkm 
against  the  man  for  infringement  of  a  £vioe  secured  to  Uk 
batrachians  by  endowment  of  nature.  For  the  hands  be 
has  a  large  membranous  fin,  which  u  held  in  its  place  hj 
loops  passing  over  the  finders  and  a  strap  around  the  wrisL 
The  surface  presented  to  the  water  by  these  fins  is  ao  lazse 
as  to  add  greatly  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  strdtes  of  the 
arm,  but  not  so  larze  aa  to  exhaust  the  muscular  pover. 
Their  effect  is  to  reduce  very  much  the  effort  required  to 
swim  without  them.  But  the  greatest  ingenuity  is  dih 
played  in  the  form  and  fitness  of  the  fins  for  the  lezs,  vbidi 
are  attached  to  the  ankles,  and  are  so  formed  mat  tbe^ 
act  upon  the  water,  both  in  the  movement  of  brin^nf  ih 
legs  together  and  throwing  them  back.  They  act  so  Dnelr 
in  "  treading  water,"  as  swimmers  call  it,  that  one  can  rea)^ 
walk,  if  not  on  the  water,  at  least  in  it.  The  d^erence 
between  swimming  with  this  apparatus  and  without  it^ii 
very  much  like  the  difference  between  rowing  a  boat  vidi 
the  handle  and  the  blade  of  an  oar.  The  old  swiouner  ht 
no  trouble  in  using  the  fins  at  first  trial,  and  is  soiprijel 
to  find  with  what  ease  he  can  swim  without  exhaosdca 
He  easily  swims  twice  as  fast  with  the  apparatus  as  virboitf 
it,  and  he  can  sustain  himself  fi>r  hours  upon  the  wato^,  9 
swim  miles  with  it. 


THE  WIND  m  THE  STREET. 

A  oonwTBT  wind  is  in  the  street ; 
'Tis  blowing  soft,  'tis  blowing  sweet ; 
How  fresh  it  falls  on  cheek  and  eyes  I 
'Tis  kissing  us  from  paradise. 
Oh,  it  has  travelled  sea  and  height. 
On  thymy  flowers,  the  red  and  white, 
O'er  golden  gorse,  and  rosy  bells 
That  spread  their  splendor  to  the  dells ; 
It  slumbered  all  a  perfumed  night 
On  hundred  hues  of  blossoms  bright ; 
And  shook  its  wings  in  slowing  ndes 
Whore  lost  in  blue  the  planet  dtes ; 
And  sped  away  to  farm  and  told, 
All  touched  with  morning's  early  gold. 
It  rustled  through  the  leu-hung  deeps 
Where'er  the  shy-eyed  squirrel  leaps. 
And  out  on  grass  and  plough  in  line. 
With  song  of  birds  and  low  of  kinc ; 
And  now 'tis  in  the  mist  blue  street, 
But  newly  thronged  with  passing  ibet  I 
Why  blows  it  here  so  light  and  glad 
On  many  a  forehead  dark  and  sad  ? 
It  is  that  Qod's  immortal  love. 
From  radiant  plains  in  heaven  above. 
Has  suddenly,  in  pity,  come 
To  visit  man's  overwearied  home, 
And  breathes  a  breath  of  hope  and  life 
On  scenes  of  sorrow,  care,  and  strife. 


Burxett's  Colognb  Watbe  wins  for  itself  a  fiiTOiitepJifli 
on  the  dressing-table. 

A  Cough,  Cold,  or  Sorb  Throat,  requires  immedisi 
attention,  as  ne^ylect  oftentimes  results  in  some  incurable  l^ 
Disease.  "Brown's  Brondiial  Troches"  will  almost  inTariab( 
give  relief. 

Bead  what  Mr.  H.  O.  Parker,  editor  Saturday  Evening  GaaS^ 
says  about  "  White's  Specialty  roB  DvBPBrsiA." 

The  first  hotels  in  the  countrjr  and  the  most  rpfpecoMi 
restaurants  use,  as  their  guests  require  it,  the  fiamons  Halk*" 
Lbicestbrshibb  Table  Sauob.  It  is  conceded  to  be  the  fia^ 
relish  for  the  table. 
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ENGLISH  WEDDINGS,  AND  WEDDING 

PRESENTS. 

IT  is  a  matter  of  unquestionable  notoriety,  that  all  mar- 
riages are  made  in  heaven ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that 
the  beautiful  descriptions  of  them,  which  we  read,  must  be 
due  to  celestial  correspondents.  Such  choice  of  words,  such 
felicity  of  arrangement,  such  grace  of  epithets,  could  not  em- 
anate from  any  inferior  source;  and  the  future  historian 
will  best  gather  from  these  chronicles  the  condition  of  the 
English  language  in  our  day,  and  the  manners  and  customs 
of  ULOse  who  spoke  it.  We  shall  not,  perhaps,  be  accused 
of  unnecessary  repetition,  if  we  call  attention  to  the  subject. 
The  sun  is  shiDing,  and  peculiar  interest  is  excited.  The 
bridegroom  is  accompanied  by  his  friend,  who  is  officiating 
as  groomsman,  and  who  is  qualified  by  frequent  service  for 
the  efficient  discharge  of  the  multifarious  duties  which  are 
attached  to  the  position.  At  precisely  thirteen  minutes  and 
a  half  past  eleven  they  alight  at  the  church,  saluted  by  the 
acclamations  of  the  crowd,  the  excitement  of  the  bystanders, 
and  the  symphony  of  bells.  When  the  door  is  opened,  four 
and  twenty  perpetual  curates  and  prebendaries,  deans  and 
archdeacons,  begin  to  assist  one  anotner.  The  scene  increases 
in  interest,  until  the  climax  is  reached,  when  the  bride 
enters,  leaning  on  somebody's  arm,  and  supported  by  her 
bridesmaids,  supplied  with  jewelry  by  a  neighboring  firm, 
which  thus  has  the  good  fortune  to  secure  eight  advertise- 
ments of  its  goods.  The  religious  ceremony  is  performed 
with  peculiar  solemnity,  unbroken,  save  by  the  fidgeting  of 
the  proomsman ;  the  benediction  is  pronounced,  and  on  re- 
pairing to  the  vestry,  the  formalities  of  registration  are  gone 
through,  —  a  part  of  the  ceremony  which  is  often  described 
in  language  worthy  of  Burke,  .^ilcr  this,  the  party  repair 
again  to  a  mansion  or  residence,  where  a  sumptuous  dtjeOr 
ner  is  prepared,  and  numerous  covers  are  laid ;  a  mysteri- 
ous but  interesting  process.  It  is  here  that  English  oratory 
is  displayed  to  its  best  advantage ;  and  graceful  tributes 
are  paid  on  all  sides,  characterized  bv  good  taste,  by  brev- 
ity, and  fluency.  The  peer  forgets  his  pomposity,  and  the 
fact  that  nobody  listens  to  him  elsewhere ;  the  groomsman 
feels  that  the  hghtest  part  of  his  duties  has  come,  and  all 
regret  the  close  of  his  remarks.  At  precisely  four  minutes 
past  two  the  bride  and  bridegroom  take  leave  of  their 
friends,  and  seek  the  seclusion  of  a  country-seat. 

Meantime,  the  "  firiends  "  separate,  and  the  correspondent 
is  enabled  to  furnish  those  advertisements  which  all  read 
with  interest,  if  not  with  excitement.  The  enumeration  of 
the  presents  and  of  the  names,  both  of  their  eminent  manu- 
&cturers  and  of  their  donors,  fills  columns,  and  affords  in- 
valuable opportunities  for  fine  writing.  The  "  members  of 
the  domestic  household,"  called  sometimes  by  profane  and 
illiterate  people  servants,  contribute  something  difficult  to 
carry,  and  impossible  to  pack.  It  is  interesting  to  know 
that  the  flowers  were  not  the  production  of  nature,  but  were 
expressly  supplied  for'  the  occasion  by  the  floral  manufac- 
turer ;  nor  is  the  name  of  the  pastry-cook  wanting,  who 
made  the  indigestible  compound  termed  a  "bride-cake." 
A  few  years  more,  and  we  shall  be  told  the  incomes  of  the 
guests,  their  ages,  and  the  construction  of  the  ladies*  petti- 
coats. It  may  be  that  publicity  is  thus  ostentatiously  given 
to  the  names  of  those  who  contribute  towards  the  future 
minage  of  the  happy  couple,  in  order  that  the  standard  may 
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be  raised,  and  that  the  donor  of  a  water-bottle  may  shrink 
from  appearing  in  the  same  list  with  the  donor  oi  a  dia- 
mond bracelet.  That  aim,  however,  has  not  yet  been  real- 
ized, and  the  list  of  objects  is  as  varied,  and  as  free 
from  all  connection  with  each  other,  as  the  words  which 
make  up  a  page  of  Johnson's  Dictionary.  The  company  is 
a  medley  one ;  sugar-basins  and  aneroids,  an  antique  pair 
of  bellows,  the  Zoological  Gardens  faithfully  represented  in 
ormolu,  a  musical-box,  a  sketch  mounted  as  a  fan,  fifty 
travelling  articles  to  make  locomotion  impossible,  a  basket 
of  snowdrops,  and  nine  addresses  on  vellum,  congratulating 
the  bridegroom  on  the  examples  he  has  to  imitate  and  on 
the  wisdom  of  his  choice,  auite  unreadable  from  the  mag- 
nificent flourishes  with  widch  the  initial  letters  abound, 
and  signed  by  the  schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress  in  be- 
half of  the  scholars.  Were  the  bride  and  bridegroom  en- 
dowed with  ostrich-like  digestions,  they  might  finS  some  use 
for  these  articles.  As  it  is,  they  often  prove  the  most  un- 
mitigated nuisance,  a  misery  alike  to  him  who  gives  and  to 
him  or  her  who  receives.  It  occasionally  happens  that  the 
announcement  of  an  engagement,  instead  of  recalling  the 
fact  that  two  people  are  perfectly  certain  of  being  happy 
for  life,  that  tne  cares  of  tnis  world  are  over  for  them,  and 
that  a  beautiful  account  of  their  marriage  will  appear  in  the 
newspapers  and  enrich  the  literature  of  the  country,  only 
suggests  the  painful  thought  that  a  present  must  be  given, 
and,  in  order  to  be  given,  must  be  bought.  To  explain  the 
grounds  for  this  impression  would  be  impossible ;  a  slight 
relationship  exists  between  the  victim  ana  one  or  other  of 
the  engaged  pair,  and  the  persons  about  to  marry  are  going 
to  live  in  London,  possibly  in  a  iai;ge  house ;  it  may  be 
that  the  intending  giver  received  at  some  former  period  a 
perfectly  useless  and  now  blackened  object,  too  dirty  to 
make  its  appearance  again  in  the  world  of  rubbish,  and 
that  he  feels  bound  to  reciprocate  the  attention.  "  Human 
nature,"  says  a  great  authoress,  *'is  so  well  disposed 
towards  those  who  are  in  interesting  situations,  that  a 
young  person  who  either  marries  or  dies  is  sure  of  being 
kindly  spoken  of."  Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  the  di- 
lemma remains  the  same.  Much  mental  agony  is  under- 
gone, increasing  as  the  interval  before  the  marriage  becomes 
shorter.  Some  prudent  persons  have  a  stock  of  objects 
always  on  hand,  one  of  which  they  forward  upon  receipt  of 
the  intelligence ;  and  thus  they  may  have  the  good  fortune 
to  send  the  first  of  the  fifteen  inkstands  which  follow.  She 
who  hesitates  is  lost ;  now  helplessly  bemoaning  her  condi- 
tion, now  peering  uneasily  into  shop-windows,  and  finding 
that  every  thing  costs  seven  pounds,  when  she  is  prepared  to 
spend  only  four.  Her  sense  of  her  unfortunate  position 
daily  grows  in  intensity,  and  she  may  next  be  seen  sit- 
ting in  a  shop,  with  a  choice  selection  in  front  of  her, 
amongst  which  are  a  blotting-book  covered  with  excres- 
cences of  brass  like  a  portmanteau,  a  miniature  helmet, 
two  shepherdesses  of  moaern  Meissen,  a  silver-gilt  machine 
for  brusning  away  crumbs  after  breakfasting  in  bed,  a  gen- 
tleman in  ormolu  looking  into  a  windwill  about  the  same 
size  as  himself  and  of  £e  same  material,  both  containing 
cavities  in  their  insides  for  matches,  the  discovery  of  which 
would  occupy  a  lifetime.  What  a  choice  is  here  1  The 
biggest  fool  of  her  acquaintance  has  just  ordered  the  silver- 
gift  machine,  which  costs  thirty  pounds,  so  she  takes  the  wind- 
will  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  sends  it  as  a  little  object  to  re- 
mind her  friend  of  the  happy  hours  they  hr.vc  spent  together. 
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Her  friend  Bends  in  return  a  little  note,  assuring  her  that 
she  will  alv^s  value  it,  reflecting  that  it  is  a  just  requital 
for  the  ormolu  porcupine  stuffed  with  pins  which  she  had 
presented  on  a  previous  occasion.  But  the  donor  and  the 
windmill  are  not  destined  to  lose  si^ht  of  one  another  just 
yet.  It  is  bad  enough  to  see  the  rubbish  in  the  shop,  but 
there  is  some  excuse  for  the  production  of  these  costly  and 
worthless  trifles.  What  the  dogs  are  in  the  East  to  the 
streets,  the  givers  of  modem  wedding  presents  are  to  the 
trade,  —  the  scavengers  of  refuse ;  what  is  too  dirty,  too 
useless,  too  ugly  for  other  purposes,  they  absorb ;  but  it  is 
too  hard  to  be  called  upon  to  look  at  it  again  when  exposed 
to  view  in  the  drawing-room  of  the  unfortunate  girl  whose 
future  life  is  to  be  spent,  or  supposed  to  be  spent,  in  its 
contemplation.  There  are  entertainments  of  divers  kinds 
and  degrees  of  dulness ;  but  the  entertainment  which  is 
given  for  the  display  of  the  objects  we  have  described  is 
without  an  equal.  Neatly  arranged  upon  the  tables  in 
symmetrical  order  lie  these  specimens  of  English  taste, 
"  several  hundreds  in  number,"  slips  of  paper  being  at- 
tached to  them  rccordinrjr  the  names  of  the  givers.  Here 
the  lady  and  the  windmill  meet  once  more,  regretfully  per- 
haps, for  some  kind  friend  announces  that  she  only  gave 
two  pounds  for  the  candlesticks  opposite ;  another  has 
picked  up  something  for  thirty  shillings,  which  produces  a 
sublime  eflect,  and  die  name  of  the  shop  where  similar  ob- 
jects can  be  procured  is  whispered  in  secret.  There  is  a 
pleasing  equality  evinced  in  the  display ;  her  Grace  and 
the  housemaid  think  the  same  thing  "  beautiful,"  and  prob- 
ably spend  the  same  amoimt  of  money  upon  the  object  of 
their  admiration. 

The  custom  of  giving  wedding  presents,  as  it  now  exists, 
is  a  social  tax  which,  though  paid  by  every  one,  is  only 
paid  ^udgingly  and  on  compulsion.  It  represents  neither 
affection  nor  interast,  and  is  not  productive  of  the  smallest 
profit  to  any  save  the  tradesmen  whose  wares  are  sold  for 
the  purpose.  Its  counterpart  can  only  be  found  in  the  cus- 
tom which  existed  a  short  time  ago  of  giving  leaving-books 
at  Eton.  The  fashion  was  exactly  analogous ;  little  boys 
gave  them  to  big  boys,  to  whom  they  always  had  been,  and 
to  wh'^m  they  continued  in  after  life,  complete  strangers, 
subscribing  themselves  their  "  sincere  frienos  on  their  leav- 
ing Eton.  The  head-master  submitted  to  the  custom  at  a 
smaller  cost ;  wise  in  his  generation,  and  being  an  elegant 
classic,  he  had  published,  or  privately  printed,  a  quarto  edi- 
tion of  some  Latin  author,  which,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
nobody  ever  wanted,  and  no  one  ever  bouzht.  This  pecu- 
liarly useless  volume  was  exchanged  fcr  the  sum  of  ten 
pounds,  deposited  in  some  corner  of  the  room  by  the  boy 
who  was  bidding  good-by,  whence  it  was  generally  sup- 
posed that  the  head-master  ultimately  took  it.  This  pleas- 
ant mode  of  escaping  the  tax  was,  unfortunately,  not  open 
to  those  who  paiil  for  the  ieaving-books  presented  by  their 
sons  to  their  sincere  friends,  and  who  not  unnaturally  con- 
sidered that  the  annual  expenditure  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
pounds  was  hardly  compensated  by  the  possession  of  some 
scores  of  soiled  copies  bound  in  yellow  calf.  What  these 
books  are  to  the  library,  wedding  presents  are  to  the  ordi- 
nary furniture  of  a  house.  What  is  to  be  done  with  the 
windmill  ?  Should  the  first  opportunity  be  seized  for  get- 
ting rid  of  it,  there  is  the  risk  that  its  donor  will  tenderly 
inquire  after  it.  It  cannot  be  given  away  afler  the  lapse  of 
six  months ;  for  its  color  is  gone,  and  it  looks  as  if  it  miaht 
have  been  present  at  Hilpah's  wedding  to  Slialum.  The 
poor  thin^  eventually  finds  a  shelter  and  a  home  in  some 
spare  beoroom  of  a  country  house,  where  damp  and  dust 
hasten  its  decay.  Sometimes  it  is  destined  to  a  harder 
fate.  One  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer,  and  the  ^itl 
of  a  weddins  present  docs  not  insure  the  celebration  of  a 
marriage;  tno  engagement  may  very  possibly  be  broken 
off,  ana  one  of  the  consequences  is  the  return  of  the  wind- 
mill to  its  unhappy  and  original  possessor,  whose  feelings 
on  its  re-appcarance  we  forbear  from  commenting  on.  If 
the  State  would  include  wedding  presents  among  the 
assessed  taxes,  and  fix  a  definite  sum  to  be  paid  at  the 
beginning  of  each  year,  great  relief  would  be  experienced ; 
the  government  would,  of  course,  realize  a  profit,  and  a 


large  sum  would  still  remain  to  be  distributed  as  marriage 
portions.  The  present  inequality  would  be  remedied ;  for, 
as  it  is,  those  wno  never  marry  at  all  (and  their  number  is 
daily  increasing)  receive  no  return  for  their  original  outlay ; 
but  on  the  institution  of  the  tax  this  need  do  longer  be  the 
case.  Single  women,  on  attaining  the  a^e  of  forty-five, 
might,  on  condition  of  subscribing  a  declaralion  setting 
forth  the  extreme  improbability  of  their  marrying,  and 
their  aversion  to  that  condition,  receive  the  sum  to  which 
they  would  have  been  entitled  on  marriage.  Widows,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  get  nothing  under  any  circum stances, 
being  exhorted  to  remain  contented  with  the  ormoln  of  the 
first  marris^e.  During  the  interval  before  the  adoption  of 
this  plan  we  have  but  one  remedy  to  propose-  Surely  the 
old  shoes  which  are  now  so  lavishly  thrown  away  at  the 
departure  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  are  capable  tj^  con- 
version into  some  valuable  substance;  whicn  cannot  be 
predicated  of  wedding  presents.  Let,  therefore,  the  next 
"  groomsman  "  set  a  bright  example,  and  deserve  well  of 
society  and  the  oppressed ;  as  Ine  carriage  starts,  let  a 
shower  of  aneroids,  barom<'ters,  bellows,  candlesticks,  vasea, 
mosaics,  and  antiques,  gracefully  fall  and  flutter  around  it. 
Thus  we  feel  sure  that  a  "peculiar  interest  would  be  ex- 
cited," while  the  struggles  of^the  crowd  to  possess  objects 
which  to  their  inexperience<l  eyes  might  seem  capable  of 
being  exchanged  for  a  shilling  would  give  additional  ?ni- 
mation  to  the  scene.  The  prevalence  of  this  custom  might 
be  expected  to  modify  to  some  extent  the  present  fashion. 
the  cnief  compensation  for  which  must  be  found  in  the 
advantages  which  result  from  a  study  of  the  pages  of  th« 
Court  Journal, 


THE  PRIZE-FIGHTERS  AT  HOME. 

The  recent "  gallant  fight  in  the  London  district,"  which 
has  resulted  in  the  death  of  one  of  the  boxers,  reminds  one 
of  the  details  of  a  few  visits  paid  within  the  last  six  monthp 
to  a  well-known  haunt  of  the  Fancy.     This  establishment 
was  constantly   advertised  in   certain   sporting   journals. 
The  proprietor  had  been  in  the  ring  himselfj  before  he 
sought  the  dignified  retirement  of  a  public-house  in  a  back 
alley.     The  manner  in  which  the  special  attractions  of  the 
tavern  were  annoimced  was  quite  artful  in  its  open-hearted 
hospitable  terms.     There  was  a  promise  of  unlimited  glove 
battles  between  the  "  Bermondsey  Slasher,"  the  "  Teddin^- 
ton  Tiler,"  and  other  well-known  practitioners  of  the  nobw 
science.     Add  to  this,  the  attraction  of  music,  in  the  shape 
of  "  Mr.  Horner,  of  mandolin  celebrity,"  and  surely  thvre 
was  every  thing  tube  had  at  "The  Blue  Goat"  that  a 
gentleman  of  sporting  tendencies  could  desii-e,  in  order  to 
pass  an  agreeable  evening.     The  bar  of  "  The  Blue  Groat "  is 
very  unpretending  in  its  furniture.     You  see  no  wonderful 
wigs  there,  no  stately  waitresses,  no  lavish  display  of  gold- 
en cordials  and  colored  glasses.      The  lady  bt-hind   the 
counter  of  "  The  Blue  Goat,"  is  rather  rough  in  style  and  vig- 
orous in  air ;  she  draws  the  beer  with  a  muscular  tug,  she 
administers  the  gin  with  a  business-like  haste,  which  gives 
no  encouragement  to  her  customers  to  converse  with  her. 
Passing  by  the  bar,  you  enter  the  drinking  and  muacal 
salon  of  the  "  Goat."    If  you  have  arrived  early,  say  ei|ht 
o'clock,  the  place  is  comparatively  deserted,  save  by  mine 
host,  who  sits,  not  at  the  top,  but  at  the  side  of  the  room, 
in  a  chair  resembling  the  retreat  into  whiph  a  hall-porter 
retires  when  not  on  active  duty.    Mine  host  does  not  strike 
you  as  having  much  of  the  bull-dog  look  about  him.     On  the 
contrary,  he  wears  his  nose  like  ordinary  people,  nor  is 
his  forehead  villanous,  or  his  jaw  square.     He  is  convers- 
ing in  a  low  tone  to  a  very  red-eyed,  spindled  man,  who 
never  misses  an  evening  here,  and  who  is  a  bootmaker, 
chiropodist,  and  admirer  generally  of  the  Ring  profession. 
It  is  only  common  courtesy  for  vou  to  exchange  a  greeting 
with  mine  host,  and  to  invite  him  to  drink.     You  glance  at 
the  decorations  of  the  apartment.     It  is  a  perfect  Valhalla 
of  defunct  dogs,  who  nave  been  famous  for  killing  rats. 
They  are  hideous  creatures,  for  the  most  part,  and  are  nut 
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improved  bj  the  glare  of  the  gas  upon  their  fierce,  promi- 
nent glass  eyes. 

The  door  opens,  and  a  man  enters  with  a  half  apologetic, 
sneaking  gait,  taking  off  his  hat,  and  slinking  into  a  corner. 
Mine  host  glances  at  him,  and  beckons  him  up.    '*  You 
may  have  a  pot,  Jack,"  he  says :  "  there'll  be  a  job  for  you 
to-night;"    whereupon  Jack  is   silently  and  respectfully 
erateful ;  and  when  the  drawer  brings  tue  pewter  measure, 
he  retires  with  it  again,  in  the  meekest  fashion,  to  the  end 
of  the  room.    <*  Good  man,  sir,  is  Jack,"  remarks  the  ex- 
broiser :    <<  he's  gettin'  a  little  stifi'  now,  but  he's  handy 
enough  for  the  most  of  them  yet."    A  question  elicits  the 
information  that  Jack  is  of  the  Ring,  but  can  very  seldom 
have  a  chance  now  in  consequence  ol  the  expletive  police, 
and  the  expletive  difficulty  of  getting  gentlemen,  as  they 
used,  to  come  forward  to  back  him.     He  made  his  living  by 
sparring,  mostly,  and  ''doing  housework  by  the  odd  job." 
Jack — in  full,  let  us  say,  they  call  him  Jack  the  Slogger ; 
for  by  an  analogous  title  is  he  at  this  moment  distinguished 
— didn't  seem  to  be  a  person  who  would  command  a  house- 
holder's confidence  to  the  extent  of  beius:  intrusted  with 
odd  jobs  on  the  premises ;  but  that  he  might  engage  volun- 
tarily in  a  little  night-work  on  a  back-kitchen  window  of 
a  suburban  villa,  appeared  highly  probable.    He  was  ex- 
ceeding clean,  and  shorn  and  shaven  with  a  completeness 
that  imparted  to  his  cheek  the  look  of  the  jowl  ot  a  pig  on 
a  hook  in  a  shop.     His  eyes  were  ierrety  and  furtive,  his 
ears  small  and  pointed ;  he  had  huge  hands,  and  a  big  trame ; 
but  there  was  the  drayman's  putfiness  in  his  irame,  the 
puffiaess  brought  on  by  scanty  food  and  plentilul  beer. 
The  next  arrival  was  a  gigantic  soldier  of  the  Guards,  a 
superb  specimen  of  an  ammal,  with  a  pair  ot  eyes  as  soil 
and  innocent  as  those  of  a  cow.      Then    ibuows    Frof. 
Brown  (Professor  of  i'hysical  Culture),  and  a  whole  string 
of  good  company.     ''  You  see  that  gentleman,  sir,"  remarks 
the  host  in  a  solemn  whisper  to  me :  ''  that  gentleman  is 
Prof.  Jones,  the  cleverest  man  with  his  daddies  that  ever 
stood  in  the  ropes."     The  professor  did  not  strike  me  as  a 
Hercules :  he  was  rather  dwarfed  in  stature,  indeed,  and 
limp  and  narrowishouldered  in  build ;  but  his  hands  were 
as  long  as  the  hands  of  a  gorilla,  and  the  professor  had 
won  his  repute  by  his  faculty  lor  **  painting  a  lace,"  as  an 
operation  of  the  iiing  is  playfully  termed, —  the  said  opera- 
tion implying  a  power  in  the  ardst  to  slash  and  score  his 
adversaries'  visages,  while  his  own  length  ot  roach  pre- 
vents reprisals.     Soon  alter  the  entrance  of  the  proleasor, 
the  "mandolin  celebrity,"  who  had  been  drinkiug  stout 
with  the   soldier,  began  a  prelude  upon  his  instrument, 
which  he  twanged  wiSb  some  skih  and  considerable  emphar 
sis.    He  was  called  upon  by  the  chairman  lor  a  song,  and 
struck  up  at  once  a  Christy  Minstrel  ballad,  whicU  was 
loudly  applauded.    It  was  thcu,  it  would  seem,  the  custom 
for  auy  one  to  oli'er  to  oblige ;  and  Tom  NobOle,  lacing  the 
president  of  the  evening,   volunteered.     Tom  was  as  like 
an  illustration  out  of  a  book  of  the  typical  fighter,  espe- 
cially the  illustration  of  the  **  Chicken, "  in  <*  Dombey  and 
Son,"  as  auy  thing  could  be  like  another,     fielore  he  com- 
menced he  was  asked  by  the  pugilistic  cobbler  what  he 
would  wet  it  with ;  and  having  decided  upou  wetting  it 
with  gin  and  water,  ol  all  songs  in  the  world,  he  chose  lor 
pertbrmance ''  Let  me  kiss  him  lor  his  Modicr."     There  was 
lomethinz  hali'  ludicrous,  hall  pathetic,  in  the  countenance 
of  Mr.  Nobble,  his  eyes  squinting  aloit  at  a  sentimental 
angle,  his  voice  harsh  and  hard,  as  he  asked  to  be  permitted 
to  kiss  him  tor  his  mother,  to  touch  his  youthful  brow,  etcetr 
era.    The  audience  were  respectful,   attentive,  and   evi- 
dently pleased  with  the  text  of  the  ditty.     Now,  this  is 
a  curious  fact,  and  may  be  stated  lor  what  it  is  worth,  iu 
midgating  our  contempt  and  disgust  lor  the  boxers  and 
their  calling.      About  a  dozen  songs  were  suug  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  and  every  one  of  them  was  of  a 
perfectly  harmless  and  innocent  kind.    The  comic  ballads 
•ol  the  music-hall  were  evidently  not  in  vogue  or  in  favor 
with  the  Ring.     "  The  Wearing  of  the  Green  "  was  given  in 
excellent  voice  and  point  by  an  Irish  railway  porter,  who  is 
a  sparring  notoriety ;  and  an  individual  of  that  cLiss,  occa- 


sionally described  in  the  papers  as  possessing  an  '*  Ameri- 
can appearance,"  repeated,  or  rather  delivered,  a  dozen 
verses  in  the  Southern  States  interest,  with  a  correctness' 
of  elocution  that  was  indeed  remarkable.  This  gentleman 
was  an  emissary,  I  understood,  from  the  New- York  Ring  to 
the  London  Centre. 

"  Now,  sir,  if  you  follow  me  up  stairs,  we'll  have  a  few 
games  with  the  gloves,"  —  and  accepting  the  invitation  at 
once,  we  walk  after  the  host  or  president,  whose  chair  is 
occupied  by  the  man  of  '*  American  appearance."  Up 
stairs,  one  was  ushered  into  a  part  of  a  chamber  divided 
firom  the  main  apartment  by  a  lai^e  bench.  Inside  the 
bench  were  two  men  stripped  to  the  waist,  with  boxing- 
gloves  on  their  hands,  attended  by  the  fighting  cobbler 
and  Tom  Nobble.  I  was  supposed  to  occupy  a  state  box ; 
for  beibre  business  commenced,  five  or  six  rather  fast  vl- 
vturs  about  town  entered  the  enclosure,  which  was  so  placed 
as  not  to  be  visible  to  the  gallery  or  pit  attached  to  the 
narrow  arena  into  which  we  looked.  The  men  with  the 
gloves  were  Jack  the  Slogger  and  the  Guardsman.  They 
shook  hands,  or  rather  gloves,  with  each  other ;  "  time  " 
was  called  by  Jack,  and  the  bout  commenced.  At  first  it 
consisted  in  little  more  than  dodging  and  feinting ;  but  the 
Slogger  having  managed  to  plant  a  very  neat  blow  on  the 
jaw  of  his  antairanist,  the  latter  warmed  to  his  work,  and 
both  ^  got  together,"  and  had  so  vicious  a  tussle  of  it  that 
there  was  tremendous  applause  from  the  spectators.  This 
went  on  for  four  or  five  rounds ;  and  at  the  fifth  or  sixth,  at 
the  word,  **  Finish  this  time,  my  lads,"  from  the  experi- 
enced Mr.  Nobble,  there  was  a  tremendous  display  of 
energy  indeed,  both  combatants  snorting  and  snarling  like 
angry  mastitfs,  and  looking  as  if  they  would  wish  to  try 
conclusions  in  another  place.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
perlbrmince  —  the  fight  was  won  by  the  soldier  —  the  win- 
ner threw  his  hat  or  cap  on  the  noor  first,  and  his  late 
adversary  followed  suit.  The  *^  swells  "  cast  to  the  gladia- 
tors shillings  and  fiorins  or  sixpences,  and  a  thin  drizzle  of 
copper  descended  from  the  region  of  the  vulgar.  The 
money  was  gathered  up  by  the  soldier;  and  sroing  down  to 
the  lower  room  immediately  afterwards,  I  saw  him  amica- 
bly dividing  the  spoil  with  his  adversary,  though  the  good 
faith  of  the  encounter  was  evident  enough  in  the  puifed  lips 
and  swollen  eyes  of  the  late  combatants.  There  were 
seven  or  eight  sets  of  similar  exhibitions,  with  little  or  no 
variety  exeept  the  excitement  caused  by  the  constant  **  slip- 

Eing  down  "  (failing  when  he  had  no  right  to  fall)  of  a 
lack  boxer,  and  the  awkwardness  of  a  t^To  who  caught  a 
dreadful  glove-pummelling  lh>m  a  dexterous  youth.  The 
sufferer  wiis  constantly  advised  '*  to  stop  the  next  'un  with 
his  he<id  "  by  the  outside  spectators.  It  could  not  be  said, 
on  the  whole,  that  there  Wu.s  any  thino;  absolutely  bad  or 
vicious  in  Uie  quality  or  conduct  of  the  evening's  enter- 
tainment, from  first  to  last.  But  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  it  is  in  such  places  that  the  fights  are  started  and  pro- 
moted, and  it  is  to  be  regretted  tnat  "  gentlemen  "  should 
frequent  them,  and  be  induced  perhaps  to  subscribe  ibr  a 
sum  to  enable  a  couple  of  the  Fancy  to  contend  with 
clenched  fists.  Indeed,  the  personages  present  at  the  dis- 
play here  sliortly  described  were  just  of  the  type  and  class 
of  Connor  and  Callis.  What  greatly  tends  to  support  the 
Ring,  even  as  it  is  supported  on  its  last  legs,  is  the  recogni- 
tion°of  it  still  as  a  sport  or  pastime.  In  a  weekly  journal, 
for  example,  I  read  the  following,  under  the  inscription  of 
'*  Gallant  fight  in  the  London  distiict,  between  Tom  Callis 
and  Jack  Connor,  for  filly  pounds  : " — 

Round  18.  Con'ior,  determined  not  to  let  his  opponent 
have  any  peace,  set  about  hiiu  viciously,  aud  quickly  fought  him 
down  will!  bo.ti  haiidi  19.  Callis  was  gctdng  weak;  and  see- 
ing this,  Coiiuor  rushed  at  him,  and  delivering  souie  stingirs 
with  both  handd,  scut  his  adveisary  to  grass  in  doublcquick 
time. 

This  is  a  part  of  a  spirited  and  animated  record  of  the 
first  act  of  the  prize-fight ;  the  second  instalment  of  which 
concluded  by  the  catiistrophe  which  recalled  to  my  mind 
an  eveninjr  at  **The  Blue  Goat." 
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THE  PORTUGUESE   IN   AFRICA. 

The  knowledge  which  the  ancients  had  of  Southern 
Africa  was  soon  lost  to  the  world ;  and  up  to  the  time  of 
the  conquest  of  Northern  Africa  by  the  Saracens,  its  eastern 
shores  had  not  been  visited  by  Europeans  beyond  the 
Straits  of  Babelmandeb,  and  on  the  west  they  had  sent  no 
.  idup  farther  south  than  the  limits  of  Mauritania.  For  six 
centuries  afler  the  occupation  of  North  Africa  by  the  Sara- 
cens, naval  enterprise  was  almost  unknown  to  Europe ;  but 
during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  the  Portugese 
and  the  Spaniards  made  themselves  famous  by  maritime 
adventures.  It  was  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  a  nephew 
of  our  own  Henry  IV.,  who  stimulated  and  directea  this 
spirit  of  daring  in  his  countrymen.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  this  prince,  while  engaged  with  lus 
father  in  an  ex^dition  against  the  Moors  of  Barbary, 
obtained  information  which  Ted  him  to  think,  first,  that  the 
boundaries  of  the  Portuguese  dominions  might  be  greatly 
enlarged  by  the  acquisition  of  territory  in  Western  Africa ; 
and,  second,  that  a  new  way  to  India  might  be  found  by 
sailing  round  Africa,  and  so  might  be  secured  for  Portugal 
the  vast  stores  of  wealth  which  had  hitherto  been  at  tne 
exclusive  command  of  Genoa  and  Venice.  And,  in  1415, 
he  sent  out  an  expedition  consisting  of  two  small  ships  to 
western  Africa,  and  thus  inaugurated  that  wonderful  series 
of  geographical  enterprises  which  terminated  in  the  explora- 
tion of  the  whole  coast-line  of  Afirica,  and  the  discovery  of 
the  long-sought  passage  to  India.  The  prince  did  not  live 
to  see  these  great  deeds  accomplished :  he  died  in  1463, 
and  it  was  not  until  1498  that  Vasco  de  Gama  reached  the 
coast  of  Malabar,  and  thus  won  a  reputation  amongst  navi- 
gators only  second  to  that  of  Columbus. 

By  the  achievements  of  De  Gama  and  his  predecessors 
in  this  "  great  drama  of  discovery,"  and  by  the  conquests 
of  Alberquerque,  and  others  who  succeeded  him,  the  Portu- 
guese obtained  vast  possessions,  both  in  Western  and  Eastern 
Africa.  The  southern  portion  of  the  continent  they  did 
not  occupy ;  for  then,  as  now,  it  was  eminently  an  agricul- 
tural country,  peopled  by  tribes  of  rude  hardihood ;  and  it 
offered,  therefore,  but  few  temptations  to  men  who  were 
urged  by  a  desire  to  obtain  power,  and  to  make  wealth 
speedily ;  but  in  the  east  and  the  west  they  were  supreme, 
ifor  were  their  possessions  confined  to  the  coasts.  By 
degrees,  they  obtained  much  land  and  important  positions 
in  the  interior,  partly  by  jjushi^  forward  their  military 
establishments  as  opportunities  oflfered,  but  chiefly  through 
the  instrumentality  of  their  missionary  priests,  whose  patri- 
otic ardor  was  not  less  than  tlieir  relic:ious  enthusiasm,  and 
who,  while  striving  for  the  conversion  of  the  natives,  were 
equally  zealous  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Portuguese 
throne  and  nation.  And  for  a  time,  it  seemed  as  though 
Portugal  would  rise  to  the  heijjht  of  her  grand  opportunity, 
and  build  up  in  Eastern  and  Western  Africa  great  colonial 
empires.  But  the  present  position  of  the  Portuguese  in 
Africa  affords  an  illustration  of  the  sad  results  of  opportu- 
nities neglected  and  power  abused,  perhaps  without  a  pai^ 
allel  in  the  world. 

Of  the  Portuguese  in  Western  Africa  I  have  no  personal 
"knowled^ :  but  fi-om  information  which  I  have  received 
firom  Dr.  Livingstone,  and  others  who  knew  them,  I  am  very 
sure  I  do  them  no  wrong  by  saying,  that  in  no  respect  do 
they  differ  from  their  countrj^men  on  the  other  side  of  the 
continent;  and  their  personal  acquaintance  I  have  been 
privileged  to  make. 

In  Eastern  Africa,  the  Portuguese  profess  to  hold  the 
whole  coast  from  Delagoa  Bay  to  Cane  Delgado,  and  impor- 
tant establishments  and  towns  which  extend  for  hundreds 
of  miles  inland  along  the  course  of  the  River  Zambezi. 
Theoretically,  their  form  of  government  is  excellent.  There 
is  a  governor-gCLeral  of  Mozambioue,  having  under  him 
the  governors  of  Quillimane  and  Inhanibane,  on  the  coast, 
and  Sena,  Tete,  and  Zumbo,  on  the  Zambezi ;  and  subor- 
dinate to  them  are  lesser  notiibilitics,  —  Commandos  they 
are  called,  —  who  occupy  positions  as  rulers  of  districts  that 
have  not  yet  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  provinces.    In 


alliance  with  these  officials  there  are  said  to  be  judges  and 
magistrates  for  the  due  administration  of  law,  and  a  effi- 
cient military  force  to  protect  the  colonists  firom  iJie  ineur- 
sions  of  the  tribes  of  the  interior.    The  instmctionB  which 
the  governors,  major  and  minor,  receive  finom  Portugal,  ex- 
press in  high-fiown  language  the  most  exalted  sentiiiienti. 
I^ever  were  the  blessings  of  civilization  and  Chridtiaai^ 
more  eloquently  set  forth ;  never  was  the  duty  of  extending 
such  blessings  to  the  barbarous  heathens  more  nrgendy 
enforced,    llie  laws  are  faultless.    True,  they  recognise 
the  right  of  the  Portuguese  to  enslave  the  Africans,  when 
moved  thereto  by  the  necessity  of  the  colo&y ;  yet  the  pro- 
visions which  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  master  towards 
the  slave  are  so  admirably  framed  with  reference  to  tbe 
well-being  of  the  slave,  that  by  them  the  sLives  are  shown 
to  be  far  better  off  in  all  things  than  their  brethren  whe 
are  not  in  bondage.     Theoretically,  nothing  can  be  better 
than  the  position,  the  policy,  and  character  of  the  Porta- 
suese  in  Africa.    Take  the  account  which  they  give  of 
memselves,  and  you  could  but  say  of  them,  Here  is  a 
highly-civilized  and  Christian  people ;  the  worthy  possessor! 
of  a  glorious  heritage,  potent  tor  good,  great  in  uiat  spirit 
of  enterprise  which  makes  light  ol  difficulty  and  overcomei 
danger,  using  their  grand  capacity  to  develop  the  resoarcos 
of  the  land,  and  to  raise  in  the  scale  of  humanity  the  ba^ 
barous  races  that  have  been  brought  under  their  power  or 
within  the  scope  of  their  influence. 
And  now  for  my  experience  of  them. 
Wlien  Livingstone  brought  the  Kiver  Zambezi,  and  its 
suitability  as  a  commercial  highway  to  the  interior,  before    | 
the  world,  the  Portuguese  promptly  declared  that  they  were    \ 
its  legitimate  guardians ;  and  that  they  had  established  si    | 
Its  mouth  a  military  force,  a  custom-house,  and  all  other 
appliances  of  civilization,  tor  the  protection  of  their  lighti 
and  the  encouragement  of  commerce.    When  I  entered  the 
Zambezi  this  is   what  I  saw:   a    flag-staff',   trom   which 
flaunted  the  flag  of  Portugal;  a  rectangular  house,  that 
would  have  been  dignified  by  the  mistaking  it  for  an  fing- 
lish  cow-shed ;  and  a  few  huts,  such  as  the  natives  build.  Of 
buildings,  domestic  or  governmental,  nothing  more.    The 
house  was  tor  the  officer  in  command  *,  the  huta  ibr  the  com- 
mon soldiers,  and  such  other  people,  male  or  female,  as 
belonged  to  the   settlement.     The  military   consisted  ot* 
Senhor  A.,  the  officer  in  question,  a  Portuguese  sergeant, 
and  six  natives,  who  were  dressed  in  blue  cotton  unilorms^ 
and  armed  with  old  muskets.    I  did  not  at  first  meet  wiih 
Senhor  A. ;  but  when  I  made  his  acquaintance,  he  did  honor 
to  himself  and  his  government  by  donning  his  uniform  and 
parading  his  troops.     The  display  was  so  amusingly  absurd 
that  I  could  scarcely  refrain  trom  laughter.     The  Senhor's 
perceptive  faculties  were  large :   he  saw  my  difficulty,  he 
divined  its  cause,  and  instead  of  resenting  it,  he  symptr 
thized ;  for  aiV^r  he  had  dismissed  his  soldiers,  he  held  oat 
his  hand,  and  said,  "  You  are  amused  at  what  you  see. 
Well  you  may  be.    If  I  were  not  what  I  am,  I  should  be 
amused  too.     The  position  is  very  absurd."    Before  I  left 
the  country,  I  saw  much  of  this  man.     Ue  was  a  gentleman 
by  birth,  and  had  been  well  educated.    He  knew  something 
01  Latin  and  Greek,  spoke  English,  French,  and   Italian 
fluently,  and  was  a  fair  mathematician.     But  he  was  a  m^ 
fian   according  to  common  report.    In   Portugal,   by  his 
reckless  disregard  of  the  conventionalities  of  lile,  I  iieard 
that  he  gained  for  himself  an  evil  reputation;  and  to  escape 
more  unpleasant  consequences  had  been  obliged  to  migrate 
to  Africa,  where  he  was  hated  and  shunned.     I  have,  liow- 
ever,  no  reason  to  think  that  he  was  worse  than  many  in 
Portugal,   who,   with   more   discretion,  managed   to  keep 
position ;  and  in  most  things  I  found  him  infinitely  the  supe- 
rior of  the  majority  of  his  countrymen  in    Alrica.     Bis 
great  offence  with  them  was  that  he  spoke  of  things  as  be 
knew  them  to  be.     He  prided  himsell  upon  this,  and  on 
one  occasion  said  to  me,  "  I  am  a  blackguard,  it  is  true; 
but  in  that  1  do  not  diti'er  from  my  countrymen  in  this  yiik 
land  ;  we  are  all  blackguards  together,     but  in  one  thing  I 
do  difier  from  them :  ttiey  pretend  to  be  better  than  th^ 
are;   they  are  humbugs,  hypocrites,  all  you  like  that  is 
mean.     1  am  not  with  uiem  there.    I  hate  humbug,  and  it 
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is  natural  diat  humbugs  should  hate  me.    I  care  not.    I 
take  their  hate  as  a  compliment  to  mj  greater  integrity." 

From  this  man  I  obtained  much  information  upon  the 
poeitlon  which  his  countrymen  now  occupy  in  Africa.  In 
reply  to  my  inquiry  as  to  what  hold  they  had  upon  the 
lanc^  he  said,  *'  Upon  the  land  we  have  no  hold.  We 
have  a  few  important  positions  on  the  coast,  and  a  few  un- 
important places  on  the  Zambezi;  beyond  that,  nothing. 
Mozambique  is  our  capital ;  in  itself  it  is  strong :  for  defence, 
it  is  impregnable  against  all  assaults  from  natiyes ;  and  it 
might  be  as  powerful  for  oflTence,  but  it  is  not.  We  are 
powerless  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  city.  We  cannot 
venture  inland  twenty  miles  from  Mozambique,  without  the 
consent  of  the  natives.  They  are  once  more  the  masters  of 
the  soil,  and  they  shut  us  up  at  will  in  our  stronghold. 
Quillimane  is  better  placed :  the  tribes  about  are  more 
docile,  and  we  are  more  free  to  move  at  our  pleasure  from 
thence.  Yet  our  power  is  but  small ;  and,  were  it  not  lor 
the  barrier  which  the  Zambezi  interposes,  Quillimane  would 
soon  be  destroyed  by  the  Landeens  (a  branch  of  the  Zulu 
Kaffir  race),  who  keep  all  on  this  the  south  side  of  the  river 
in  a  state  of  terror,  and  impose  tribute  upon  us  at  will. 
Inhambane  is  always  in  peril  from  the  natives :  we  cannot 
keep  a  foot  of  ground  beyond  it.  Sena  is  in  ruins ;  Tete  is 
powerless ;  ana  at  Zumbo  you  will  but  find  the  site  of  what 
was,  in  the  days  of  our  prosperity,  a  considerable  town." 

I  inquired  of  the  position  of  me  Commandos,  who  were 
said  to  govern  the  land  in  those  parts  that  were  not  imme- 
diately under  the  cognizance  of  the  more  regularly  consti- 
tuted authorities;  and  his  reply  was,  "Humbug  again  1 
There  are  certain  men,  it  is  true,  who  have  made  themselves 
powerful,  here  and  there ;  but,  with  one  exception,  they  are 
m  the  position  of  rebels.  There  is  Senhor  V.,  for  instance, 
who  innerited  from  his  father  some  money,  and  more  than  a 
thousand  slaves.  He  is  a  man  of  enterprise ;  and,  not  being 
content  with  the  ordinary  life  of  Quillimane,  he  armed 
many  of  his  trustworthy  slaves,  and  made  an  expedition 
towards  Angoxa.  He  had  to  do  some  fighting ;  and,  being 
better  armed  than  the  natives,  he  did  not  fight  in  vain.     He 

funed  territory,  built  himself  a  stockade,  and,  by  force  and 
y  fraud,  has  become  a  great  man.  His  will  is  law ;  and  his 
followers  obey  him,  and  only  him.  But  he  has  no  wish  to 
break  with  the  government,  and  the  government  has  no  wish 
to  break  with  him.  He  has  free  scope  to  do  as  he  pleases ; 
and  the  land  he  may  gain  is  formally  secured  to  him  and  to 
bis  successors  for  three  lives,  free  from  all  taxation.  This 
transaction  is  recorded  in  the  archives  of  the  government 
as  another  triumph  of  law  and  order,  as  another  proof  of 
the  greatness  of  Portugal ;  whereas  V.  is  irresponsible ;  he 
does  as  he  will ;  and  if  he  were  to  die  to-morrow,  as  his  infiu- 
ence  is  purely  personal,  the  old  state  of  things  would  again 
prevail ;  our  authority  would  not  be  recognized  in  any  way. 
V.  is  not  a  rebel,  but  the  others  who  are  said  to  occupy  his 
office  are ;  and  they  are  the  centres  of  a  state  of  things 
which  realizes  hell  upon  earth.  There  is  Mariano  and  Bel- 
chloro.  (It  was  Belchioro's  marauders  who  murdered  Capt. 
Faulkner  last  year.)  They  are  infamously  notorious. 
They  live  amonorst  slaves,  and  the  natives  whom  they  have 
subjected  to  their  will,  and  who  now  pander  to  their  desires. 
They  outrage  ail  law,  human  and  divine,  unchecked.     They 

Blunder  the  tribes,  and  they  destroy  where  they  are  resisted, 
'lieir  quest  is  ivory  and  slaves,  oy  means  of  which  they 
procure  from  their  agents  in  Quillimane  and  Mozambique, 
who  are  generally  government  officers,  wine  and  spirits,  and 
such  other  things  as  their  vices  and  wants  make  necessary. 
Sometimes  they  quarrel  with  one  another,  when  they  are 
near  neighbors,  or  encroach  upon  each  other's  preserves ;  and 
then  they  urge  on  their  fighting-men,  as  your  countrymen, 
I  am  told,  urge  on  bull-dogs,  to  tear  and  destroy  one  another ; 
and  the  daily  strife  of  these  slave  partisans  keeps  the  whole 
conntry  in  turmoil,  and  ultimately  depopulates  it,  —  for 
both  parties  plunder  and  make  slaves  of  the  natives.  The 
fact  is,  these  Commandos  are  the  captains  of  slaving  and 
robbing  hordes.  They  do  incalculable  mischief,  and  they 
inake  havoc  of  the  land.  Through  them  good  government 
is  impossible,  for  they  keep  the  country,  far  and  wide,  in  a 
contmual  state  of  anarchy  and  bloodshed." 


Of  course,  it  is  only  in  such  a  land  as  that,  and  where 
slavery  had  thoroughly  demoralized  the  people,  white  and 
black,  that  such  a  state  of  things  could  exist.    Inordinate 
self-will,  and  all  the  worst  vices  which  can  infest  humanity, 
almost  invariably  are  manifested  in  men  who  dare  to  regard 
their  fellow-men  as  property,  in  the  same  sense  that  we  do 
a  horse  or  a  cow.    I  can  quite  imagine,  however,  that  at  no 
time  was  slavery  in  our  own  colonies,  or  in  the  Southern 
States  of  America,  so  utterly  brutalizing  in  its  effects  as  in 
the  Portuguese  '  African  colonies ;  for,  of  all  the  forms  of 
slavery  wmch  have  cursed  mankind,  that  which  is  consti- 
tuted by  the  Portuguese  in  Africa,  their  philanthropic  dec- 
lamations to  the  contrary,  is  the  most  brutal.     And  before 
I  lefl  Senhor  A.,  I  had  a  very  fair  illustration  of  the  truth 
of  this.     One  day  I  saw  him  superintending  the  punish- 
ment of  a  slave-boy,  whom  he  kept  to  wait  upon  him,  and 
who  had  been  guilty  of  some  act  of  disobedience.    The 
punishment  was  severe ;  it  was  a  whipping,  inflicted  by  a 
strong  man,  —  the  Portuguese  sergeant,  in  fact, —  with   a 
three-thonged  whip,  each  thong  consisting  of  a  plait  of 
three  strips  of  bucx-hide.    I  remonstrated  with  the  Senhor 
upon  the  brutality  of  this  punishment.     He  took  it  in  good 
part,  but  maintained,  as  a  principle  which  cannot  be  set 
aside,  that,  wherever  slavery  is,  the  discipline,  even  under 
the  best  of  masters,  must  be  more  or  less  brutal,  and  the 
results  demoralizing  both  to  master  and  slave,  especially  in 
countries  where  the  masters  form,  as  with  the  Portuguese  in 
Africa,   a  very  small  minority.    **You  cannot,"   said  he, 
'*  treat  a  slave  in  this  land  like  a  free  man ;  do  so,  and  he 
will  rise  against  you  or  run  away.    You  must  keep  them 
under  by  the  whip,  and  any  other  means  that  suggest  them- 
selves, until  they  are  reduced  in  mind  and  soul  to  the  con- 
dition of  dogs,  and  live  only  for  you.    You  see  that  man  ?  " 
pointing  to  one  of  his  slaves,  a  stout-bodied,  sturdy-looking 
fellow,  who  was  at  work  near  the  house  :  "  well,  that  fellow 
gave  me  a  ^*eat  deal  of  trouble  when  he  first  became  my 
property.    He  was  brought  down  here  fresh  from  the  hills. 
He  is  an  Achowa,  and,  like  all  of  his  tribe,  had  some  inde- 
pendence of  character.     The  Achowas  make  good  slaves 
when  they  are  well  broken  in ;  but,  out  of  five,  you  are  fortu- 
nate if  you  get  one  moulded  to  your  will,  for  the  process 
kills  them ;  Diat  is,  they  will  die  rather  than  submit  to  you 
as  unreservedly  as  is  needful.     This  fellow  at  first  was 
sullen  and  disobedient, —  thought  of  his  home  on  the  hills, 
his  wife  and  children,  may  be.    Well,  that  was  nothing  to 
me :  he  had  become,  through  the  operations  of  a  perfectly 
legitimate  traffic,  my  property ;  for  though  the  law  prohibits 
the  exportation  of  slaves,  it  permits  slavery,  and   conse- 
quently the  buying  and  selling  of  slaves  amongst  ourselves, 
bo,  when  he  was  disobedient,  I  whipped  him ;  when  he  ran 
away,  as  he  did  more  than  once,  1  made  every  effort  and 
spared  no  expense  to  I'ecover  him,  as  it  will  never  do  to  let 
a  slave  escape, —  better  kill  him, —  the  example  of  a  success- 
ful runaway  is  so  pernicious  to  the  rest.     At  last  he  gave 
me  so  much  trouble,  and  was  the  cause  of  so  much  excite- 
ment amongst  my  other  slaves,  that  I  ordered  him  to  be 
beaten  in  a  way  tnat  I  hoped  would  kill  him ;  and  his  pun- 
ishment was  severe  enougn  to  kill  any  but  a  brulos-negros. 
You  shall  see.     Come  here  you !"  called  out  the  Sen- 
hor, to  the  man  in  question.     The  fellow  came ;  and  his  mas- 
ter turned  down  his  loin-cloth,  which  in  shame  he  had  care- 
fully tied  over  large  scars  in  his  loins,  and  I  saw  from  them 
how  horribly  he  must  have   suffered.     "  Well,  that  man 
would  not  die,"  continued  the  Senhor.     "  Life  was  strong 
in  him,  as  it  is  indeed  in  all  of  the  Africans.    But  the  wliip 
had  at  length  cleaned  the  mucous  from  his  brain.     As  he 
got  well  he  became  cheerful,  went  to  work  without  a  mur- 
mur ;  and,  having  made  up  his  mind  to  his  position,  deter- 
mined to  get  to  himself  as  much  pleasure  out  of  life  as  he 
could.     So  one  day  he  came  to  me,  and  said, '  Master,  give 
me  a  wife :  it  is  bad  for  a  man  to  have  no  woman   to  light 
his  fire,  cook  his  food,  and  make  him  happy.'     I  had  no 
spare  women  at  that  moment,  and  this  I  told  nim." 

"  *  Will  you  give  me  a  woman  when  you  have  one?  *  asked 
he. 

**  *  Certainly :  I  shall  be  sending  ivory  to  Quillimane  in  a 
few  days,  and  I  will  have  women  brought  in  return,'  said  I. 
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<'  'That  is  good  1  I  will  at  once  build  a  house  for  her/ 
was  his  joyful  response. 

"  I  received  three  women,  in  exchange  for  my  ivory ;  and 
as  I  was  examining  my  purchase,  the  Achowa  came  up  and, 
looked  at  them.  Presently  he  saiJ,  *  Master,  you  promised 
me  a  wife :  will  you  give  me  one  of  these  women  ? ' 

"  *  Certainly ;  take  which  you  please/ 

<' '  May  I  have  this  one  ? '  taking  hold  of  the  hand  of  the 
youngest  and  best  looking. 

"  I  gave  consent,  and  away  he  went' with  her,  light  of 
heart.  Time  passed ;  the  wife  became  ill  from  maternal 
causes.  She  was  not  then  able  to  cook  the  Achowa's  Ibod, 
light  his  fire,  and  make  him  happy ;  and  the  man  was  evi- 
dentlygettin^  back  into  his  old  state  of  mind. 

"  *  \Vnat  ails  you  V  '  said  I.  *  Do  you  want  another  whip- 
ping? ' 

"  *  No,  master,  no ;  but  the  woman  you  gave  me  is  ill ; 
she  can  do  nolhincr  for  me.  I  am  worse  ofiT  than  if  I  had  no 
wife,'  was  his  reply. 

"  *  Then  why  not  take  another  wife  ?  * 

**  *  May  I  ?  *  said  he  with  animation. 

"  *  Surely.    There  is  So-and-So :  take  her.* 

"  And  he  took  her.  But  she  was  not  the  last ;  for  having, 
on  a  journey  he  undertook  ibr  me,  picked  up  another  girl, 
he,  with  my  permission,  took  her  to  wife  also.  And  but 
lately,  with  my  consent,  of  course,  he  has  taken  to  a  fourth. 
1  passed  by  his  hut  the  other  day.  One  woman  was  in  the 
house,  nursing  her  baby ;  another  was  preparing  the  even- 
ing meal ;  another  was  thre<ading  beads,  and  making  a  neck- 
lace for  him ;  and  he  was  sitting  at  tlie  feet  of  the  fourth, 
who  was  dressing  his  hair.  He  looked  up  at  me,  as  I 
passed,  as  much  as  to  say,  *  It  is  all  ri^t,  master.  I  am 
content.  I  shall  not  run  away  again.*  It  was  necessary  to 
(ri^e  this  man  the  whip  first,  but  now  the  women  ^  ill  keep 
him  quiet.  Should  they  not, — well,  he  must  have  the  whip 
again  ;  for  he  is  a  valuable  fellow,  and  I  don't  mean  to  part 
with  him  easily.  Of  course,  it  is  better  to  have  children, 
and  educate  them  to  your  use ;  but  we  cannot  always  wait 
for  that,  and  we  cannot  always  afford  to  buy  those  who  have 
been  trained  :  we  must  purchase  the  raw  material,  and  work 
it  up  ourselves  ;  and  the  process,  truly,  is  not  elevating  to 
master  or  slave.  I  am  not  naturally  a  cruel  man.  I  do  not 
use  the  whip,  unless  it  be  necessary ;  but  the  misfortune  is, 
it  is  necessary,  —  always  necessary.  I  do  not  disguise  that 
fact ;  others  do ;  but,  take  my  word  for  it,  I  am  no  worse 
than  any  other  of  the  masters  in  this  land." 

''  But  have  the  masters  the  power  to  punish  their  slaves 
as  they  think  proper  ?  "  inquired  I. 

"  By  law,  no ;  practically,  yes ;  that  is,  in  all  the  outlying 
settlements,  for  tlie  law  reaches  not  beyond  the  shadow  of 
the  governor's  house.  If  I  lived  at  Q.iillimane,  or  Mozam- 
bique, or  at  Tete,  I  should  have  to  be  discreet ;  for  unless  I 
was  at  friendship  with  the  governor,  he  has  the  power  to 
make  me  uncomfortable,  if  I  took  the  law  into  my  own 
hands.  But  even  there,  unless  you  are  at  enmity  with  the 
authorities,  you  can  get  your  slaves  whipped  according  to 
your  will,  and  without  incurring  the  responsibility  of  your 
own  deeds.  The  law  says.  The  master  who  has  cause  to 
complain  of  his  slave  must  bring  him  before  the  ma:;istrate, 
and  prove  that  he  is  guilty  of  oft'encu ;  and  then  the  ma^jis- 
trate  shall  award  the  punishment,  which  shall  be  adminis- 
tered by  Uie  proper  officers ;  but  that  law  was  made  at  Lis- 
bon ;  it  lost  its  efficacy  before  it  reached  these  part?.  Ask 
the  magistrate  to  dinner ;  tell  him  you  want  a  slave  whip{)e<l. 
*  Very  good  :  I  will  send  my  men  to  you  to-morrow  ;  tell 
them  what  you  wish  done,  and  they  will  do  it,'  would  be 
his  reply.  And  if  that  be  the  stnte  of  things  at  the  centre 
of  autnority,  what  will  it  be  in  localities  far  removed  from 
it  ?  Just  what  you  see  here,  or  worse,  as  you  will  judge  for 
yourself." 

Upon  one  other  point  I  interrogated  my  informant,  and 
that  was  upon  the  efforts  made  to  Christianize  the  natives. 
Tills,  at  one  period,  was  a  strong  point  with  the  Portuguese. 
In  Prince  Henry's  time,  and  long  afler  his  death,  their  zeal 
for  religion  was  no!;  less  than  their  enthusiasm  for  geo- 
graphical enterprise.  No  expedition  lefl  Portugal  without 
a  consignment  of  missionary  priests.     And  so  successfully 


I  did  these  good  fathers  labor,  that  in  Western  Africa  whole 
tribes  became  professed  Christians ;  and  in  the  east,  thoagh 
the  results  of  their  self-sacrificing  labors  were  not  so  coo- 
siderable  as  in  the  west,  they  made  many  converts.  I 
myself  have  seen,  nearly  five  hundred  miles  in  the  inte- 
ror,  the  ruins  of  a  large  missionary  establishment,  which 
had  once  been  the  centre  of  a  considerable  Christian  popu- 
lation. 

^  Efforts  to  Christianize  I "  said  he :  ^  none  are  made. 
We  have  a  law  which  has  much  significance.  It  savs,  *  h 
is  not  lawful  to  make  any  Christian  a  slave.'  And  the  re- 
sult is,  there  are  no  Christians  amongst  the  natives.  In  the 
palmy  days  of  the  slave-trade,  it  would  have  been  bad  policy 
to  have  allowed  the  missionaries  free  scope :  they  woald 
have  baptized  the  people  en  masse,  and  cntofiTour  supplies; 
and,  as  we  could  not  restrain  them,  we  got  rid  of  them. 
There  has  been  no  missionary  work  out  here  for  more  than 
two  hundred  years.  The  converts  died  out,  having  no  one 
to  look  after  them;  or  their  Christianity  was  not  recog- 
nized, and  they  were  enslaved  with  the  rest  It  was  not 
convenient,  you  will  perceive,  to  have  native  Christians. 
Our  priests  nowaday",  as  missionaries,  would  as  soon  think 
of  baptizing  a  pi^  as  a  native.  Now  and  then,  however, 
there  is  a  sort  of  baptism,  and  on  a  large  scale."  And  here 
the  Senhor  chuckled  at  the  recollection  of  what  he  was  about 
to  tell  me.  **  Some  time  since,  a  friend  of  mine  wished  to 
migrate  to  another  part  of  this  country,  which  could  only  be 
reached  by  sea.  He  had  some  slaves  that  he  was  desirous 
of  taking  with  him.  Ihe  exportation  of  slaves  under  aoy 
circumstance  is  illegal.  All  natives  who  leave  any  of  our 
ports  are  required  to  produce  a  certificate  of  baptism,  which 
of  course  is  conclusive  in  favor  of  their  being  free  men,  see- 
ing by  law  no  Christian  can  be  a  slave.  Manifestly,  this  is 
a  difficulty  ;  but  such  difficulties,  in  this  country,  are  easily 
surmounted.  And  this  is  the  way  in  which  my  friend  got 
over  his  difficulty.  He  was  staying  with  me,  and  I  invited 
the  priest  to  meet  him  at  dinner.  \Ve  plied  the  father  with 
brandy,  until  he  was  nearly  drunk,  and  then  apprised  him 
of  the  obstacle.  <  Is  tliat  all  ? '  said  he.  '  I)o  not  trouble :  I 
will  smooth  the  way  for  you.'  And  he  smoothed  it  by  going 
to  the  shed,  where  the  slaves  were  sleeping,  throwing  a  lei 
of  water  over  them  indiscriminately,  and  then  certifying 
that  he  had  baptized  them.  Of  course,  the  slaves  wert;  none 
the  wiser  for  what  had  been  done;  and  the  certificate,  when 
it  had  answered  its  purpose,  was  destroyed.  That,"  con- 
cluded the  Senhor,  "  is  the  only  mission-work  I  ever  knew 
performed  by  any  of  our  priests ;  and  1  leave  you  to  judge 
of  its  efficiency." 

Durin<;  a  period  of  three  years  I  had  abundant  opportuni- 
ty of  proving  the  veracity  of  the  Senhor's  statements ;  and 
V  here  personal  dislike  had  not  led  him  astray,  my  experi- 
ence showed  them  to  be  trust  *  ortliy.  But  he  by  no  means 
exhausted  the  subject  upon  which  I  write.  Of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  slave-trade,  as  carried  on  by  the  Portuguese, 
Livingstone  and  others  have  written  abundantly.  Some,  I 
know,  have  thought  tlieir  accounts  too  highly  colored ;  but 
it  is  not  so.  It  in  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  misery  and 
FulTering  caused  by  tliis  iniquitous  traffic.  Wherever  it 
penetrates,  villao^es  are  burned ;  men,  women,  and  children 
are  killed  or  enslaved.  I  am  not  a  sanguinary  mnn ;  I  abhor 
bloodfihed ;  I  have  signed  petitions  for  the  abolition  of 
capital  punishment;  yet  I  would  unhesitatingly  sign  the 
warrant  tliat  should  doom  to  death  by  rifie  or  rope  the  men 
who,  daring  to  call  themselves  Christians,  pursue  this  abom- 
inable trade,  lliis  is  not  fustian,  but  the  simple  expression 
of  a  genuine  indignation  which  I  cannot  but  tcel,  after  hav- 
ing witnessed  the  horrible  results  of  the  slave-trade  as 
carried  on  by  the  Portuguese. 

But  though  the  slave-trade  may  have  received  a  fitting 
exposition,  the  domestic  life  of  the  Portuguese  in  Africa  has 
not,  that  I  am  nw:ire  of,  been  delineated ;  and  I  shall  best 
describe  one  phase  of  it  by  a  brief  detail  of  my  own  ex- 
perience in  the  house  of  a  benhor  B ,  with  whom  I  was 

of  necessity  for  a  short  time  cast;  for  his  mode  of  living  was 
like  unto  that  of  most  of  his  countrymen,  who  had  establish- 
ments either  on  the  delta  or  the  banks  of  the  Zambezi 
Senhor  B was  about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  but  looked 
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™uch  older :  lor  yicious  indalgences  had  played  havoc  with 
his  constitution,  and  prematurely  aged  him.  In  this  he  did 
not  differ  from  many  more;  for  either  from  congenital 
disease,  or  from  the  effects  of  their  own  depravity,  most  of 
the  Portuguese  in  Africa  are  miserably,  hideously  afflicted. 
The  Senhor  had  a  farm  on  the  banks  of  the  Zambezi,  and 
occasionally  made  expeditions  for  ivory  and  slaves.  He 
was  also  *'  a  man  under  authority,"  beinor  intrusted  by  the 
Government  with  magisterial  powers.  He  was  not  of  pure 
blood,  but  the  darker  tint  in  his  veins  was  scarcely  visible. 
His  establishment  consisted  of  two  houses  —  one  for  himself 
and  family,  the  other  for  himself  and  guests ;  two  or  three 
store-sheds,  sheds  for  slaves,  and  the  usual  arrangements 
for  goats  and  sheep.  His  family  consisted  of  the  Senhorina, 
for  die  time  being,  a  native  woman,  the  daughter  of  one  of 
the  head  men  amongst  the  Colona  of  the  neighborhood,  and 
several  children,  by  various  mothers,  who  called  him  father. 
(The  Colona,  be  it  snid,  are  the  descendants  of  the  original 
owners  of  the  soil.  They  are  free  men,  but  have  submitted 
to  the  Portuguese.  And  for  the  privilege  of  occupying  the 
ground  on  which  they  live,  they  are  so  heavily  taxed, 
and  have  to  render  so  much  personal  service,  and  are 
in  other  ways  so  exposed  to  exaction  and  ill-usage,  that 
their  condition  is  scarcely  better  than  that  of  the  slaves.) 
There  were  about  two  hundred  slaves  on  the  establishment, 
most  of  whom  were  women  and  children.  Of  the  women, 
some  were  employed  about  the  house,  others  in  the  field ; 
of  the  men,  but  a  few  were  field-laborers,  some  were  canoe- 
men,  and  others,  had  special  vocations,  —  were  skilled  in 
the  use  of  the  gun,  vere  not  averse  to  fiuhting,  and  were 
the  unhesitating:  instruments  and  trusted  agents  of  the 
Senhor  in  all  his  adventures. 

The  Senhorina  was  but  a  girl  in  years,  and  of  all  the 
African  women  I  have  seen,  the  most  attractive  in  personal 
appearance.  On  my  arrival  she  received  me  without  em- 
barrassment, and  was  evidently  unconscious  that  I  saw  in 
her  position  any  reason  for  constraint.  Of  the  Senhor  she 
seemed  to  be  in  great  awe,  and  his  manner  towards  her 
was  hard  and  imperious;  it  contained  no  recognition  of  the 
woman,  as  such,  but  only  of  the  inferior  creature,  who  ex- 
isted by  his  wUl,  and  for  his  gratification.  And  this  1 
found  was  the  almost  invariable  treatment  which  the  Sen- 
horinas  received  from  their  lords  and  masters.  In  return, 
she  was  not  gentle  with  the  slaves,  and  I  noticed  that  with 
them  the  Senhor  was  scrupulously  careful  to  uphold  her 
authority. 

The  furniture  of  the  establishment  was  scarce  in  quantity, 
and  rude  in  design ;  but  there  were  indications  of  wealth  in 
piles  of  ivory  tusks;  and  a  certain  barbaric  comfort  was 
given  to  the  place  by  a  somewhat  profuse  display  of  leopard- 
skins. 

Our  food  consisted  of  fowls,  excellently  dressed,  in  various 
ways,  goat,  sheep,  rice,  and  vegetables.  Bad  tea,  worse 
coffee,  out  very  good  wine  and  spirits,  of  which  the  Senhor 
had  a  considerable  store.  The  Senhorina  did  not  feed  with 
the  Senhor :  she  took  her  meals  in  her  own  apart  ment. 
Towards  the  evening  she  would  put  on  her  best  apparel : 
she  dressed  as  native  women  dre.^s,  only  in  costlier  material 
and  with  more  elaboration,  and  sat  with  the  Senhor  and 
myself  while  we  smoked  in  the  summer-house.  She  was  a 
heathen,  and  with  no  ideas  beyond  those  of  her  own  race ; 
yet  she  was  simple  in  nature,  and  faithful  in  disposition ; 
and,  if  the  Senhor  did  not  tire  of  her,  she  would  be  content 
to  abide  with  him.  Should  she  be  discarded,  unless  he 
made  arrangements  for  her  to  go  to  some  one  of  his  friends, 
she  would  return  to  her  own  people,  and  become  the  wife 
of  a  man  of  her  own  tribe.  Her  children,  if  she  had  any, 
would  remain  with  the  Senhor;  and  generally  such  children 
are  well  provided  for  by  the  father. 

The  moral  tone  of  the  whole  establishment  was  as  low  as 
it  could  be.  I  was  never  in  an  atmosphere  of  greater  de- 
pravity. From  the  Senhor  to  the  youngest  slave,  just 
emerging  from  babyhoo<l,  you  could  distinguish  nothing  but 
foul  minds,  you  heard  scarcely  any  thing  but  foul  words,  and 
saw  little  else  but  foul  deeds.  It  seemed  as  though  these 
people  were  encircled  with  evil  of  the  worst  conceivable 
form,  until  its  essence  had  moulded  itself  into  their  very 


natures,  and  they  had  become  the  embodiments  of  unmiti- 
gated, uncontrolled  wickedness. 

But  to  every  depth  there  is  a  deeper  still ;  and  of  this  I 
had  an  illustration  before  I  lefl  Senhor  B.  One  morning  a 
half-caste,  evidently  well-to-do  in  the  world,  brought  a  pres- 
ent of  fruit  and  other  things  to  the  Senhor ;  by  whom  he 
was  received  in  a  manner  that,  had  not  the  other  been  in 
some  way  in  his  power,  must  have  given  offence.  When 
this  man  had  gone,  I  said  to  the  Senhor,  '*  You  did  not  treat 
your  friend  very  civilly." 

"  Friend  1 "  was  his  exclamation  :  "  he  is  no  fi"iend  of 
mine, — he  is  a  murderer ! " 

I  was  eating  one  of  this  man's  oranges,  and,  upon  hearing 
this,  dropped  it  as  though  it  had  been  hot  iron. 

•*  And  yet  you  received  his  presents  I  Why  not  arrest 
him  ?  "  said  I. 

"  This  man  is  not  the  chief  offender :  his  brother  actually 
committed  the  murder,  \a  hile  this  man  did  but  consent  to  it, 
and  looked  on  while  it  was  done.  The  brother  is  in  hiding, 
and  these  presents  are  made  to  cause  me  to  shut  my  eyes  to 
his  whereabouts.     But  I  bi«le  my  lime." 

"  And  pocketed  the  presents  I "  I  might  have  answered 
to  this  reply ;  for  while  the  Senhor  was  talking,  he  turned 
over  the  oranges,  and  from  the  bottom  of  the  basket  brought 
out  a  small  calico  bag,  from  whence  came  a  metallic  sound, 
as  he  put  it  into  his  jacket  pocket.  As  he  was  not  willing 
to  give  me  the  details  of  this  crime,  I  resolved  to  become 
acquainted  with  them  through  other  channels  ;  and  it  was 
not  long  before  his  major-domo,  a  gossiping  old  African,  be- 
tween whose  brain  and  the  tip  of  his  tongue  there  seemed 
to  be  a  perfect  bond  of  sympathy,  put  me  in  possession  of 
them.  Said  he,  '*  Listen,  Senhor,  and  I  will  tell  you  all. 
The  two  brothers  lived  together  on  a  farm  not  far  from 
here,  just  round  the  bend  of  the  river.  The  elder,  not  the 
man  that  was  here  yesterday,  took  a  Senhora  from  the  Co- 
lona who  live  near  to  him.  She  was  voung  and  strong  and 
well ;  but  he  is  never  well,  always  ill  with  a  sickness  that 
poisons  his  blood.  The  mother  of  the  Senhora  did  not  like 
him ;  she  refused  his  presents  for  her  daughter,  and  did  not 
wish  that  she  should  go  to  him  :  but  he  took  her ;  and  then 
tlie  mother  in  her  anger  cursed  him  with  many  bad  words. 
Soon  after,  the  Senhora  becomes  ill,  and  she  remains  ill  un- 
til her  child  is  born.  The  child  is  like  its  father,  full  of 
sickness,  and  dies  in  a  few  days.  The  mother  of  the  Sen- 
hora tells  all  people  that  the  sickness  of  her  daughter  and 
the  death  of  tiie  child  is  the  fault  of  the  father ;  he  swears 
that  it  is  because  of  her  curse,  and  vow^  that  if  the  next 
child  be  the  same  as  the  firstborn,  he  will  be  revenged. 
Time  passes,  Senhor ;  another  child  is  born,  in  a  worse  con- 
dition than  the  other, —  so  bad  that  the  father,  when  he  saw 
it,  threw  it  into  the  river.  The  mother  of  the  Senhora  is 
still  very  angry:  she  makes  use  of  many  bad  words  against 
the  Senhor  \  and  he  declares  that  ('he  has  bewitched  him, 
and  will  kill  her.  He  and  his  brother  watch  for  her ;  tliey 
catch  her;  they  tie  her  to  a  tree,  and  beat  her  until  she  is 
nearly  dead;  then  the  Senhor,  the  brother  of  the  man  who 
came  here,  unties  her,  drags  her  to  the  river,  and  throws  her 
in.  No  more  is  seen  of  her,  for  the  crocodiles  are  plentiful. 
All  this  is  true,  Senhor,  very  true." 

"  But  how  was  this  all  discovered  ?  " 

"  Some  Colona  heard  the  woman's  screams,  saw  her  beat- 
en and  then  thrown  into  the  water,  Senhor." 

If  this  were  an  exceptional  case  of  crime,  and  if  Senhor 
B *s  establishment  were  of  an  exceptionally  bad  char- 
acter, I  should  not  have  brought  them  forward ;  but  they 
fairly  illustrate  the  condition  of  things  as  exhibited  in  the 
domestic  life  of  most  of  the  Portuguese  who  occupy  isolated 
positions  on  the  delta  and  the  banks  of  the  Zambezi. 

I  was  personally  much  obliged  for  the  hospitality  of  Sen- 
hor B ;  yet  I  was  thankful  to  leave  him,  for  when  I  was 

again  amongst  the  unsophisticated  natives  I  felt  I  was  with- 
in a  purer  moral  atmosphere. 

In  the  towns  a  somewhat  better  state  of  things  prevails. 
The  proprieties  of  life  are  not  shamelessly  outraged,  and 
outwardly  law  and  order  are  maintained.  Before  I  lefl 
Africa,  1  had  the  opportunity  of  becoming  personally  ac- 
quainted with  Tete,  Quillimane,  and  Mozambique.    I  went 
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to  Tete  with  a  friend,  who  was  striving  as  a  geologist  to  en- 
rich the  realm  of  science.  I  was  enjjaged  in  the  interests 
of  another  kingdom.  We  had  to  walk  nearly  two  hundred 
miles,  through  a  difficult  country,  somewhat  infested  with 
wild  beasts,  oefore  we  reached  our  destination.  Tete  is  the 
head-quarters  of  the  slave-trade,  and  I  took  with  me  sever- 
al men  who  had  been  rescued  by  myself  and  friends  from 
the  slave-dealers,  as  they  were  being  taken  to  Tete ;  and 
never  have  I  had  a  greater  proof  of  confidence  than  that 
given  bv  those  men,  who  with  full  knowledge  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  men  of  Tete,  volunteered  to  accompany  me. 

When  we  came  in  sight  of  the  town  we  halted,  to  make 
ourselves  presentable  to  the  inhabitants  of  so  important  a 
place;  and,  to  my  surprise  and  amusement,  my  native  allies 
arrayed  themselves  in  calico  trousers,  which  they  had  made 
on  the  road.  Now,  I  know  there  is  no  essential  connection 
between  Christianity  and  trousers,  and  nobody  but  a  fool 
would  think  there  was;  but  in  that  part  of  the  world  there 
is  between  trousers  and  freedom.  No  slave  is  permitted  to 
wear  trousers  by  the  Portuguese ;  and  when  my  men  entered 
Tete  with  us,  they  proclaimed  themselves  free  men  by  their 
nether  garments.  My  friend  had  been  to  Tete  before,  and 
upon  a  trying  emergency  had  received  much  kindness  from 
a  merchant  there ;  for  frenuently  you  find  in  these  Portu- 
guese ^reat  generosity,  existing  with  an  utter  absence  of 
principle ;  and  to  this  man's  house  our  steps  were  directed. 
We  were  made  welcome ;  and,  not  having  room  for  us  in  his 
own  home,  he  assigned  to  our  use  an  empty  house,  of  which 
he  was  the  owner. 

Tete  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Zambezi,  and 
is  backed  by  Mt.  Carocra,  a  hill  of  sandstone,  destitute 
of  all  vegetation,  and  about  three  thousand  feet  high.  The 
houses  are  large,  well  built,  and  of  stone.  The  fortifications 
are  contemptible.  The  soil  in  the  town  and  about  the  town 
is  brown  and  barren  of  verdure ;  but  cattle  were  feeding 
upon  the  stunted  herbage  by  the  river-side.  The  Tete 
merchants  generally  come  from  Groa,  or  are  the  descendants 
of  Goa  men.  As  a  rule,  they  have  but  little  capital,  and 
they  make  desperate  ventures  to  realize  a  fortune.  Some- 
times they  succeed ;  more  frequently  they  fail.  One  man 
was  pointed  out  to  me  who  h  id  become  an  infidel  because 
Providence  had  not  favored  his  attempts  to  get  rich.  For 
a  time  all  went  well  with  him.  Ivory  was  gained,  and  found 
a  profitable  market ;  slaves  were  obtained  for  little,  and  dis- 
posed of  for  much.  Then  he  gathered  his  strength  for  a 
crowning  effort,  and  visions  of  ease,  and  plenty  in  Europe, 
delighted  him.  He  ventured  all  he  had  m  the  world,  and 
more,  for  be  borrowed  money  from  his  friends.  He  took 
with  him  an  army  of  retainers,  and  plunged  into  the  inte- 
rior. For  a  time  all  went  well  with  nim  ;  but  success  made 
him  imprudent ;  he  plundered  where  he  might  have  bought ; 
he  seized  with  violence  men,  women,  and  children,  where 
he  might  have  had  them  in  barter ;  and  when  he  was  re- 
turning, laden  with  spoil,  he  found  his  way  barred  by  the 
hostility  of  the  natives  he  had  made  his  enemies.  In  the 
conflicts  which  ensued,  he  lost  all  his  booty,  his  slaves  and 
retainers  were  killed  or  dispersed,  and  he  hardly  escaped 
with  his  own  life.  He  returned  to  Tete  a  ruined  man,  sick 
and  wounded ;  and,  in  disgust  with  Providence,  renounced 
Christianity,  and,  with  other  fools,  said  in  his  heart,  '*  There 
is  no  God." 

Tete  is  a  garrison  town,  and  the  soldiers  were  of  three 
classes,  —  natives,  Europeans  who  are  convicts,  and  Euro- 
peans of  good  character.  The  officers  were  Europeans, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  gentlemen. 

There  were  but  two  or  three  European  women  at  Tete, 
—  the  wife  of  the  governor,  and  the  wives  of  one  or  two  of 
the  soldiers.  The  half^aste  women  were  more  numerous, 
and  bore  a  bad  reputation. 

The  Governor  of  Tete  was  not  popular :  he  was  a  re- 
former, and  too  much  of  a  gentleman  for  the  majority  of 
the  inhabitants.  He  enforced  law,  and  made  nefarious 
practices  difficult ;  and  he  was  hated  acconlingly.  Hatred 
beprets  the  desire  for  revenge ;  and,  in  revenge  for  being  com- 
pelled to  act  justly,  one  merchant  swore  he  would  seduce 
the  governor's  daughter,  and  ne;ir]y  succeeded  in  doing  so. 
Altogether,  his  jKJsition  was  a  very  unenviable  one,  for  a 


more  reprobate  set  of  desperados  than  the  generality  of  the 
Tete  people  it  would  be  difficult  to  find. 

The  last  incident  in  my  life  at  Tete  it  is  difficult  to  for- 
get. We  were  to  commence  the  return  journey  on  the  mor- 
row. I  gave  my  men  a  goat,  in  order  that  they  misht  featt 
with  the  friends  thev  had  made.  They  feasted  in  &e  yard 
at  the  back  of  the  house  we  occupied.  I  had  dined  with 
the  governor  that  night,  and  on  returning  to  oar  bouse 
found  my  men  in  a  state  of  indignation.  The  cause  was 
this :  they  had  invited  a  boy  who  fetched  them  water  to 
partake  of  their  good  cheer.  He  was  the  slave  of  a  ped- 
dling huckster  in  the  place,  who,  hearing  of  what  bis  slave 
was  doing,  came  to  the  house,  and  caught  him  in  the  act  of 
eating  a  piece  of  meat.  He  seized  him  by  the  throat,  and 
nearly  strangled  him ;  he  beat  him  about  the  head  and  face 
until  he  was  not  recognizable ;  he  threw  him  down  and 
jumped  upon  him ;  and  wherefore  ?  Because  he  had  dared 
to  eat  animal  food.  Said  he,  when  he  wei^t  away,  after 
throwing  the  child  apparently  lifeless  into  a  comer  of  the 
yard,  *'  I  told  him  not  to  eat  meat.  He  shall  not  eat  meaL 
lofeat  makes  the  creatures  proud." 

The  child  revived,  and  so  far  recovered  daring  the  night 
as  to  be  able  to  be  removed.  And  some  of  my  men  took 
him  across  the  river,  placed  him  in  hiding,  picked  him  op 
next  day,  and  brought  him  on  with  us ;  but,  being  too  in- 
jured to  walk  at  once,  they  made  a  rough  kind  of  palanqoin, 
m  which  they  helped  him  forward. 

The  time  came  for  me  to  leave  Africa,  and  I  was  again 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Zambezi,  where  a  ship  was  expected  to 
take  off  any  Englishmen  who  were  ready  for  departore. 
For  weeks  I  watched  for  thLs  ship,  less  anxious  for  myself 
than  for  a  friend  with  me,  who  was  all  but  dead  with  fever. 
The  ship  came,  and  my  friend's  delight,  when  firom  my 
shoulders  he  saw  it  approach,  was  excessive ;  but  not  seeing 
our  signal,  she  sent  in  no  boat ;  and  then  his  heart  was  near- 
ly broken,  as  he  beheld  her  sail  away,  again.  To  give  him 
a  chance  of  life,  I  resolved  to  take  him  up  the  Zambezi  a^ain 
as  far  as  Mazaro,  a  distance  of  a  hundred  miles ;  and  m>m 
thence,  by  way  of  the  Naquaqu  River,  proceed  to  Quilli- 
mane,  where  I  hoped  to  find  some  vessel  which  would  con- 
vey us  to  some  port  more  within  hail  of  English  ships  than 
the  Zambezi.  We  had  been  the  guests  of  Senhor  A.  He 
helped  us  in  every  way  he  could,  and,  finding  that  I  had  no 
money,  forced  upon  me  thirty  pounds  out  of  fifly  pounds  of 
pav  he  had  just  received.  I  was  able  to  return  it  bcibre  I 
felt  Quillimane,  and  with  it  letters  of  introduction  to  friends, 
in  case  he  should  ever  try  to  leave  his  wretched  life  in 
Africa,  and  wanted  the  opportunity  to  make  a  fresh  and  a 
better  start  in  England.  Poor  fellow  I  my  hopes  for  him 
were  not  realized ;  for  soon  after  I  left,  he  was  removed  to 
Mozambique,  where  he  died. 

The  general  appearance  of  Quillimane  is  far  from  dis- 
pleasing. The  nouses  are  backed  or  surrounded  by  gardens, 
m  whicn  are  orange  and  other  trees ;  and  groves  of  cocoa- 
nut  palms,  judiciously  planted,  give  to  the  whole  place  that 
peculiar  charm  which  that  tree  alone  imparts,  i  et  upon 
all  there  seems  the  spirit  of  ruin  and  decay.  Everywhere 
you  see  symptoms  of  that  deterioration  of  character,  that 
indifference  to  honest,  manly  pursuits,  which  is  invariably 
associated  with  slavery.  Oi  tne  past  of  this  place,  it  were 
scarcely  possible  to  speak  :  it  has  had  terrible  antecedents. 
Outwardly,  however,  the  present  life  of  Quillimane  seems 
less  obnoxious  than  I  had  oeen  led  to  expect.  There  are 
several  respectable  families  in  the  town,  and  they  are  suffi- 
ciently influential  to  give  tone  to  the  rest.  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  priests :  they  were  men  of  very  inferior 
capacity ;  and  from  what  I  saw  of  them  I  had  no  difficult/ 
in  believing,  with  Senhor  A.,  that  virtuous  precept  from 
their  mouths  would  be  sheer  mockery. 

A  small  ship  which  traded  between  Quillimane  and 
Mozambique  was  almost  ready  for  sailing  when  we  arrived. 
We  took  passages  in  her,  as  at  Mozambique  it  was  almost 
certain  that  we  should  soon  fall  in  with  one  of  the  British 
cruisers.  We  slept  on  board  the  night  before  she  sailed, 
and  early  in  the  morning  four  soldiers,  accompanied  by  a 
civilian,  who  used  an  umbrella  to  shield  his  person  from  the 
rays  of  the  rising    sun,   brought    down   a  slave  to  the 
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whippins:-po8t,  which  was  not  far  from  oar  moorings 
After  binding  him  to  the  post,  the  soldiers,  two  on  and  two 
ofT,  as  they  tired,  beat  him  with  rods  made  of  hippopotamus 
hide,  a  single  blow  from  which  seems  almost  sufficient  to 
ruin  an  ordinary  muscle.  I  counted  more  than  five  hundred 
stripes,  and  then,  —  *'  He  is  dead,"  was  the  careless  comment 
of  one  of  the  passengers  standing  beside  me.  He  may  have 
been,  I  do  not  know :  I  dare  say  he  was,  for  this  passenger 
was  doubtless  a  good  judge  of  such  matters ;  but  I  do  know 
that  as  I  looked  on,  I  thought,  —  What  a  good  thing  it  would 
be  to  send  the  master  (the  man  with  the  umbrella)  as  well 
as  the  slave,  to  meet  at  one  and  the  same  moment  the  con- 
sequences of  their  acts  in  the  r^ions  of  eternity.  And  I 
felt  angry,  Grod  forgive  me !  that  X  could  not  take  this  act  of 
vengeance  upon  myself. 

1  came  to  Mozambique  with  every  disposition  to  think 
favorably  of  it.    For  twenty  days  we  had  knocked  about 
the  Mozambique  Channel,  in  a  dirty  little  ship,  filled  with 
dirty  men,  whose  minds  and  habits  were  as  foul  as  their 
persons.    I  had  been  compelled  to  endure  bad  food  and 
worse  accommodation;  for  having  to  choose  between  a 
a  pestiferous  berth  below,  in  company  with  men  who  excited 
nausea  to  look  at  them,  and  a  corner  of  the  deck,  where  I 
might  sleep  like  a  dog  in  a  kennel,  I  chose  the  latter.    I 
longed  for  land,  and  with  it  release  from  my  vile  imprison- 
ment ;  and  when  we  sighted  Mozambique,  I  rejoiced  greatly. 
Mozambique  certainly  is  the  most  important  monument  of 
the  bygone  glory  of  the  Portuguese  in  Eastern  Africa ;  and 
as  you  approach  it  from  the  sea  it  still  seems  invested  with 
an  atmosphere  of  grandeur.    But  "  'tis  distance  lends  en- 
chantment to  the  view,"  for  the  Portuguese  neglect  drain- 
age ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  regard  as  beautiful  anv  place  or 
thing  firom  whence  proceeds  the  most  abominable  odors. 
There  is  at  Mozambique  a  semblance  of  power  and  an 
affectation  of  commercial  energy.      But  considering  the 
advantages  of  its  position,  the  many  years  it  has  been  in 
the  possession  of  the  Portuguese,  and  the  monopoly  of  trade 
which  they  have  jealously  held,  tiie  result  is  most  contempt- 
ible.   The  export  of  slaves  being  illegal,  one  source  of  profit 
is  lost  to  the  people  of  Mozambique ;  yet  instead  of  exerting 
themselves  to  develop  the  revenues  of  the  mainland,  one  oF 
the  richest  and  might  be  most  productive  districts  of  this 
part  of  Africa,  stnd  to  the  furtherance  of  a  legitimate  trade, 
they  scheme  to  evade  the  law,  to  keep  up  an  illicit  com- 
merce in  human  beings,  and  will  risk  life  and  fortune  in 
this  not  frequently  profitable  traffic ;  for  it  is  rarely  that  a 
cai^o  of  slaves  from  Portuguese  territory  escapes  the  vigi- 
lance of  our  cruisers.    When  I  was  at  Mozambique,  four 
large  Spanish  ships  were  ofi*  the  coast,  nominally  for  rice, 
in  reality  for  slaves,  which  were  ready  for  shipment  at 
various  stations ;  but  so  closely  were  they  watched  by  our 
ships  that  they  not  only  failed  to  secure  their  cargoes,  but 
two  of  them  were  seized,  on  suspicion  of  being  slavers,  and 
were  condemned  as  such.     I  do  not  venture  to  tax  the 
Portugese  officials  with  connivance  in  these  cases ;  yet  I 
have  heard  it  said  repeatedly,  by  men  who  were  avowedly 
interested  in  such  ventures,  that  without  their  connivance 
the  trade  would  be  absolutely  impossible ;  and  without  the 
bribes  which  they  receive  on  such  occasions,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  them  to  acquire  the  wealth  wiUi  which  they 
are  frequently  known  to  retire  from  office. 

We  had  not  been  at  Mozambique  long  before  a  man-of-war 
came  into  port,  the  captain  of  which  received  us  on  board ; 
and  never  felt  I  more  proud  of  my  nationality  than  when 
first  I  stood  on  the  deck  of  that  ship. 

As  Mozambique  faded  from  my  view,  I  thought,  what  a 
^un  it  would  be  to  the  cause  of  humanity  if  the  Portuguese 
in  Africa  could  be  suddenly  blotted  from  existence,  even 
though  no  other  civilized  power  occupied  their  places  for 
centuries  to  come.  That  tney  can  for  long  maintain  their 
present  position,  seems  very  improbable.  Since  I  was  there 
the^  have  lost  much  territory  and  prestige.  Bonga,  a 
native  chiefj  and  the  son  of  a  man  who  once  sacked  Tete, 
but  was  himself  afterwards  defeated,  has  improved  upon 
his  Cither's  proceedings,  and  has  utterly  destroyed  Tete 
and  all  other  Portuguese  establishments  thereabouts.  In 
vain  have  troops  in  great  numbers  been  sent  from  Europe 


to  recover  the  position :  all  attempts  to  do  so  have  failed ; 
the  Portuguese  have  been  again  and  as;ain  i^nominiously 
beaten.  They  now  hold  notning  but  their  places  on  the 
coast ;  but  from  Quillimane  they  may  be  driven  any  day  by 
the  Landeens ;  and  so  contemptible  are  their  defences  else- 
where, that  the  crew  of  a  single  British  man-of-war  would 
be  amply  sufficient  to  dislcnlge  them  from  esery  other 
position. 

I  saw  in  the  papers,  lately,  an  announcement  that  the 
PortufTuese  were  making  a  road  to  the  diamond  diggings 
from  Inhambane,  in  the  nope  of  drawing  trade  to  that  place. 
The  country  about  Inhambane  has  great  capacity;  cotton 
might  be  grown  there  to  any  extent,  and  many  other  things 
also  that  are  in  general  demand  and  fetch  high  prices ;  but 
I  trust  no  Englishmen  will  be  deluded  by  the  above 
announcement  to  make  trial  of  this  Portuguese  road,  for  if 
they  do  they  will  surely  repent  it.  The  Portuguese  in 
Africa  are  not  given  to  road-making,  or  to  any  other  occu- 
pation that  requires  hard  work,  manly  energy,  and  patient 
endurance.  I  have  not  misrepresented  them :  as  I  found 
them,  so  I  have  described  them ;  and  my  description  will,  I 
fear,  hold  good  of  them,  wherever  in  Africa  tney  may  be 
found. 


LITTLE  POLLY  PILKERTON. 

Old  Pilkbrton  —  old  by  virtue  of  his  being  Polly's 
father — kept  a  saddler's  shop  in  Long  Acre.  He  was  the 
third  generation  which  had  dealt  in  pig-skin,  and  had  been 
duly  apprenticed  to  his  father,  who,  in  his  turn,  had  served 
his  own  father,  and  had  been  dutifully  instructed  in  the  art 
and  mystery  of  making  saddles.  The  Pilkerton  saddle  had 
a  good  name,  and  the  artists  who  built  them  knew  their  own 
work.  The  shop  was  excellently  kept,  —  a  pleasant,  large 
room,  smelling  of  new  leather,  glittering  with  new  bits, 
curbs,  and  snaffles,  and  ornamented  with  a  finely-carved 
head  of  ahorse,  upon  which  the  Pilkerton  head-stall,  worked 
curiously  and  wim  a  multiplicity  of  stitches,  was  exhibited 
to  perfection.  Herein  old  Pilkerton  received  his  customers, 
gentlemen  of  large  estates,  masters  of  hounds,  young  heirs, 
who  took  an  interest  in  bunting  and  in  horses,  and  fair 
ladies,  who  would  step  from  their  carriages  to  see  their  side- 
saddles built. 

Pilkerton  was  a  handsome,  dark  man,  on  the  right  side  of 
forty-five,  bald-headed,  well-shaven,  and  with  a  neat  black 
whisker.  His  manner  was  that  of  a  sound,  honest  English 
tradesman.  Quickly  deferential  in  taking  orders,  firm  and 
manly  in  pointing  out  what  could  and  should  be  done,  and 
of  that  kind  which  generally  won  its  own  way.  '*  Leave 
that  to  me,  sir,"  he  would  say.  "  I  have  worked  in  leather 
more  than  five  and  twenty  years ;  and  I  know  what  can  be 
done  with  it." 

The  saddler  was  a  widower:  his  only  daughter  Polly, 
rising  twenty,  had  been  well  educated  at  the  Misses  Blum- 
berry's  establishment,  near  Bedford  Square,  was  an  adept 
at  music,  and  had  carried  ofi*  two  or  three  prizes  in  Frencn. 
On  the  whole,  she  was  superior  in  accomplishments  to  the 
general  run  of  tradesmen's  daughters,  and  was  soberly  re- 
ligious, being  a  Wesley  an,  and  a  Sunday-school  teacher. 

As  a  rule,  tradesmen  who  mind  their  shop  find  that  their 
shop  minds  them,  and  have  at  their  banker's  plenty  of 
money  to  fall  back  upon  in  the  rainy  day.  But  tnere  are 
exceptions.  Pilkerton  was  one.  He  was,  just  as  the  story 
opens,  subject  to  a  run  of  ill-luck.  His  banker  had  "  broken ; " 
andj  in  breaking,  broke  some  hundreds  of  smaller  men  into 
little  pieces.  The  old  saddler,  however,  weathered  the 
storm.  The  shop  did  not  look  less  bright  and  workman- 
like, but  it  had  less  stock  in  it ;  Pilkerton  was  in  debt  to 
his  leather-seller,  had  to  send  in  his  own  bills  at  an  earlier 
date ;  and,  instead  of  a  clerk,  Polly,  who  never  saw  her 
father's  customers  before,  came  into  and  ornamented  the 
little  glass  case  which  served  for  a  counting-house,  and  kept 
his  b(x>ks. 

When  sorrows  come,  they  come  not  single  spies.  Pilker- 
ton the  saddler  tried  to  hold  his  own ;  and  seeing  a  con- 
tract from  a  great  house  for  saddlery,  sent  in  —  and  blessed 
his  luck  when  he  got  it  1 
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The  great  Earl  of  Sangpur,  a  militan'  nobleman,  who 
devoted  himself  to  his  regiment,  —  the  Ivedlep;8,  a  dashuig 
light  cavalry  corps, —  determined  to  astonish  tlie  world.  He 
had  invented  a  new  demipique  saddle ;  and,  as  the  Govern- 
ment looked  coldly  on  it,  had  obtained  from  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Commander-in-Chief  the  great  favor  of  pre- 
senting the  whole  regiment  with  new  saddles.  H.K.H. 
looked  upon  this  craze  with  a  kindly  pity ;  but  the  earl  had 

E roved  himself  a  household  soldier  to  the  backbone,  and 
ad  once  added  twenty  pounds  per  man  to  the  regulation 
price  of  the  horses  of  the  regiment.  Sanrrpur  was  beloved 
Dy  the  men,  but  hated  by  his  officers,  whom  he  put  to  all 
manner  of  expense.  "  miat  does  a  fellah,"  he  once  said, 
**  do  in  my  regiment  with  less  than  three  thousand  a  year  ?  " 
and  the  question  was  unanswerable. 

Messrs.  Moses,  Macbeth,  &  Co.,  the  well-known  army 
clothiers  of  St.  James's  Street,  took  the  contract  Englisn 
society  will  not  allow  the  real  workers  to  do  such  large 
jobs  without  a  middle-man.  Moses,  Macbeth,  &  Co., 
thereon  sent  round  to  various  saddlers,  and  Pilkerton  — 
whose  name  stood  very  hi^h  —  was  selected  to  carry  out 
the  order  of  **  seven  hundred  and  fifly  saddles,  as  per 
sample." 

"  We've  got  the  best  man  in  the  'orld,  mi  lud,"  said  little 
Moses  (a  red-headed  Israelite,  with  a  Roman  nose  and  a 
heavy  mustache,  dressed  in  the  most  perfect  civil-military 
costume).  He  had  originally  been  a  tailor  at  Chatham,  but 
had  prospered  —  in  spUe  of  two  bankruptcies,  which  ill- 
natured  persons  said  made  his  fortune. 

"Who  is  he?" 

"  Pilkerton,  of  Long  Acre." 

"  He'll  do,"  said  the  earl,  who  knew  the  saddler's  fame  in 
the  hunting-field.  'Why  then  did  he  not  give  the  order 
to  Pilkerton  ?     This  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  trade. 

"We've  got  to  find  him  the  money,"  said  Mr.  Moses, 
with  a  jeer.     "  These  good  workmen  are  so  poor." 

"  You  can  draw,  Mr.  Moses,  when  part  of  the  order  is 
executed,"  said  the  nobleman  kindly. 

Moses,  Macbeth,  &  Co.,  did  draw;  poor  Pilkerton  did 
not.  Like  an  old-fashioned  tradesman,  he  liked  to  have  his 
money  in  a  lump,  and  had  a  pious  horror  of  prepayment. 
His  spirits  rose  with  hb  luck,  and  he  worked  bravely  at  his 
contract. 

The  Wesleyan  minister,  under  whom  little  Polly  Pilker- 
ton sat,  was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Stoker;  a  pious  man,  who 
did  not  disdain  to  sport  an  American  degree  of  D.D.  Dr. 
Stoker  had  prospered,  lived  in  Bedford  Square,  had  a  son 
who  was  in  a  good  position  in  the  Metropolitan  and  Provin- 
cial Bank,  and  a  daughter  who,  when  poor  Pilkerton  lost  his 
money,  tried  to  help  Polly  by  taking  music  lessons  from 
her.  Miss  Stoker  was  very  stupid,  but  very  good  natured ; 
and  Polly  was  delighted.  So  was  young  Samuel  Stoker, 
who  delighted  in  his  second  name  of  Keach,  —  Kearh 
Stoker,  Esq.,  —  he  was  named  after  a  celebrated  divine, 
who  had  expounded  the  prophecies. 

Keach  Stoker  was  fond  of  music ;  went  every  Saturday  to 
the  Crystal  Palnce  concerts,  and  returned  so  late  that  he 
was  never  seen  at  his  father's  chapel.  It  is  a  way  with 
clergymen's  sons,  as  well  as  with  those  of  pious  nonconform- 
ists. Sally  Stoker,  named  Sarah  after  the  wife  of  the  patri- 
arch, and  born  in  days  before  D.D.  ornamented  her  father's 
name,  mourned  over  this;  and  the  preacher  himself  improved 
the  occasion  in  his  celebrated  "  Lectures  to  Young:  Men," 
on  what  Keach  called  profanely  the  "  Double  Event;  "  ihat 
is,  on  "Making  a  Bank  in  both  Worlds."  But  Keach 
dressed  fashionably,  rose  in  his  bank,  shook  his  head  when 
any  one  talked  about  marrying,  said  he  was  a  beegar  on 
five  hundred  a  year,  —  and  so  ne  was  a  beggar,  in  slate- 
colored  kid  gloves,  splendidly-cut  trousers,  a  glossy  hat,  and 
unexceptionable  boots. 

This  did  not  —  this  miserable  state  of  poverty,  I  mean  — 
hinder  him  from  making  covert  love  to  Polly.  When 
Polly  gave  her  evening  lessons,  Keach,  who  was  more  than 
suspected  of  having  been  seen  at  theatres  and  promenade 
concerts,  managed  to  stay  at  home,  to  the  great  delight  of 
Sally  and  the  D.D.  He  even  joined  in  family  prayer,  care- 
fully kneeling  down  on  a  scented  pocket-handkerchief.     He 


was  a  universal  favorite,  this  young  fellow;  so  sober,  so 
staid,  yet  so  awake  to  all  the  doings  of  the  workL  Hb 
father,  in  spite  of  his  absence  from  chapel,  and  his  pres- 
ence in  a  new  very  high  church,  where  he  coold  leave 
before  the  sermon,  look^  upon  him  with  high  favor. 

Keach,  on  his  part,  coached  his  father  up  on  the  state  of 
the  funds ;  and  had  he  advised  Pilkerton,  would  hare  saved 
him  from  his  losses.  When  the  D.D.'s  congregation,  upon 
the  conclusion  of  a  ministry  of  tvrenty  years,  presented  him 
with  a  silver  teapot  and  six  hundred  sovereigns,  Keach  took 
his  father  aside,  made  him  spend  all  the  six  hundred  in 
"  Egyptians,"  and  in  two  montiis  after  sell  out  at  a  premhim 
which  made  six  into  eight.  Then  he  split  the  eight  into 
two  parts,  and  divided  them  equally  between  "  Ruanans " 
and  "  Turks ; "  both  went  up,  the  first  the  more  rapidly ;  and 
when  Dr.  Stoker  thou<rht  fit  to  retire,  Keach  congratu- 
lated the  pater,  as  he  called  him,  upon  having  a  neat  little 
"  thou,"  —  a  pet  abbreviation  with  city  men  tor  a  thousand. 

"  You  were  quite  right  to  sell  just  before  dividends,  pater. 

*  Egyptians '  don't  stand  quite  so  well  ex  div." 
"1  don't  touch  the  interest,"  said  old  Stoker:  "it  smacks 

of  usury." 

"  Quite  right,  sir,"  said  Keach,  paring  his  nails :  "  I  will 
tell  you  always  when  to  sell  out,  and  when  to  haj  in." 
"  Why  not  ?  "he  whispered  to  himself:  "  it  will  come  to  me 
some  day." 

So  Keach  Stoker,  Esq.,  rising  at  his  bank,  and  beloved 
at  home,  prospered  with  everybody  except  Polly  Pilkerton. 

The  reason  was  not  far  to  seek. 

Almost  every  evening,  except  on  those  of  the  music  les- 
sons*, young  Benjamin  Mansell,  who  also  sat  under  the  great 
Stoker,  and  made  his  boots,  came  round  ostensibly  to  talk 
about  the  leather  market  and  the  price  of  skins,  but  in 
reality  to  look  at  Polly  Pilkerton.  Old  Mansell  and  old 
Pilkerton  were  boyhood's  friends ;  but  the  saddler,  consort- 
insT  with  a  higher  chiss  of  customers,  had  learned  to  look 
down  on  tlie  bootmaker. 

In  his  "  line  "  Mansell  was  as  good  a  workman  as  Pilker- 
ton ;  so  there  could  be  no  reason  for  this  show  of  pride-  Bat 
when  has  pride  a  reason  ?  Old  Mansell,  a  thoughtful  man, 
like  his  son,  and  bootmakers  in  general,  smoked  his  pipe, 
thought  that  his  friend  "  showed  a  stiff  upper  lip,"  and  said 
nothing.  Young  Mansell,  on  the  contrary,  felt  the  slight, 
and  would  have  resented  it ;  but  he  was  over  head  and  ears 
in  love  ^ith  Polly.  Love  makes  a  man  swallow  a  good 
deal.  Ben  thought  that  he  was  not  fine  enough,  and  there- 
fore improved  himself,  both  mentally  and  as  far  as  bodUy 
adornment  wont.  He  was  a  fine,  manly  young  fellow; 
thoughtful  and  observant,  and  determined  to  win  his  way. 
He  did  not  take  a  bad  way  to  do  it  Polly  observed  lus 
improvement,  put  his  motives  with  the  unerring  perception 
of  women  when  they  are  themselves  concerned,  down  to  the 
right  cause,  and  liked  him  all  the  better  for  it, 

"  I  can't  think  why  you  encourage  that  young  shoemaker, 

Polly  ?  " 
"  He  is  a  bootmaker,  father  —  and  we  are  but  saddlers." 
"Bootmakers    and    shoemakers    are    all    the     same  — 

*  snobs  1 ' "  said  old  Pilkerton  bitterly.  The  loss  of  his 
money  had  made  him  very  cynical ;  and  his  darling  wi«h 
was  to  marry  his  daughter  to  a  man  who  was  not  only  rich, 
but  above  his  own  station  in  life. 

"  Snob  or  not,"  said  Polly,  colorinjj  at  the  insult,  "he  is 
more  polite  to  you  than  Mr.  Keach  Stoker." 

Botn  were  thinking  of  the  same  person  at  the  time. 

"  Ah !  Uiat  is  a  man  1 "  said  Pilkerton,  with  gusto.  "  He's 
sure  to  rise  in  the  world." 

"I  hope  he  will,"  said  Polly,  tossing  her  head.  Hurt 
same  evening  she  consoled  young  Ben  by  going  out  to  walk 
with  him,  round  Russell  Square  and  down  by  what  old  Pil- 
kerton called  the  "  Fondling."  She  had  a  will  of  her  own, 
this  Polly. 

"  'Tain't  quite  a  proper  place  for  a  young  lady  to  walk, 
it's  so  lonely,"  said  her  fatner. 

"Law!  —  and  you  and  mother  used  to  go  a  courting 
round  there  when  London  wasn't  half  so  full,"  said  Polly, 
with  a  laugh,  holding  up  her  face  for  her  father  to  kiss.  "I 
can  take  care  of  myself;  and  Ben  and  I  have  walked  and 
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talked  together  since  we  were  ten.    He's  so  clever,  and  so 
fond  of  poetry,  and  tells  me  such  pretty  things." 

This  was  true.  Ben  was  an  enthusiast ;  never  talked  of 
himself  but  when  he  had  read  some  noble  book  or  poem ; 
and  he  was  always  reading,  and  spouted  it  out  to  Polly  — 
sometimes  the  people  thought  the  youn^  couple  quarrelling : 
they  had  not  come  to  that  yet ;  they  had  not  even  made  love. 

But  if  Ben  had  puzzled  his  long  head  for  a  week,  —  and 
he  was  no  fool,  —  he  could  not  have  hit  upon  a  better  way 
to  catch  Polly.  When  he  recited,  in  his  grave  tones  and 
manly  voice,  and  his  good  readinsr,  —  taught  him  more  by  his 
own  heart  than  by  the  ''  Penny  Elocutionist "  he  took  in, 
and  the  ouarter  he  spent  at  a  Mechanics'  Institute  elocution 
class,  —  ^olly  insensibly  connected  herself  with  the  hero- 
ine, and  Ben,  as  the  nearest  male  creature  at  hand,  as  the 
hero,  and  her  pretty  eyes  turned  on  his  often  glimmered 
irith  dewy  tears  under  the  gas-lamps.  Ah  I  those  happy 
autumn  walks  1  happy  Russell  Square  1  happy  "  Fondling  I " 
—  then  so  appropriately  named.  "I  say,  Ben,"  said  Polly, 
taking  hold  of  his  arm  so  closely  that  it  made  him  shiver 
delightfully,  <<  tell  me  more  about  the  '  Patrician's  Daugh- 
ter'—  when  Mildred  won't  have  him,  and  she's  in  love 
with  him  all  the  time,  vou  know  —  How  stupid  women 
are  :  are  they  not,  Ben  ?  "  . 

^  No,  Polly  :  how  can  I  think  so,  when  you  can  take  all 
the  points  so  well  1  They  are  not  stupid.  They  think  ivith 
their  hearts." 

^  That's  why  they  break  them  so  often,  putting  'em  to  an 
improper  purpose.  But,  Ben,  if  a  Miss  Mildred  —  wasn't 
it  Mildred  ?  —  rejected  you  on  your  being  a — a —  not  a 
patrician,  you  know  —  what  should  you  do,  Ben  ?  " 

*'  I  should  break  mine,  Polly,  if  I  loved  her  as  I  can 
love." 

"  How's  that  ?  "  said  Polly,  with  a  feigned  funny  little 
laugh. 

"  With  all  my  mind,  with  all  my  heart,  and  with  all  my 
soul,  "  —  here  he  gave  Polly's  arm,  auite  mechanically  on 
his  part,  a  tremendous  squeeze,  and  the  same  delicious 
shiver  ran  through  her  frame,  —  "  and  my  neighbor  as  my- 
self," said  Ben ;  "  that's  in  the  Church  Catechism,  which 
Dr.  Stoker  preaches  against,  Polly." 

"  Is  it  ?  "  said  Polly.  The  tone  of  her  voice  was  strange- 
ly altered.  "  Gracious  I  there's  ten  o'clock,  Ben  1  How 
late  it  is  I     What  tciU  poor  father  say  ?  " 

Somehow  Polly  felt  rather  guilty  that  night. 


n. 

The  old  saddler  worked  away  at  his  contract,  early  and 
late,  and  took  so  much  trouble  that  each  saddle  was  indeed 
furnished  **  as  per  sample."  Seven  hundred  and  fifly  sad- 
dles take  a  good  deal  of  work  and  leather ;  and  work  and 
leather  have  to  be  paid  for. 

Pilkerton  was  too  proud  to  unburden  himself  to  Moses, 
Macbeth,  &  Co.,  and  it  would  have  been  of  little  use  had 
he  done  so.  He  followed  a  well-known  custom,  and  made 
use  of  a  little  psmer  instrument :  he,  in  the  slan^  of  Mr. 
Reach  Stoker,  "  new  a  kite,"  drawing  upon  his  oUl  friend 
Mansell,  who  was  a  "  warm  "  man,  so  far  as  a  few  hundreds 
can  make  one  warm,  for  <*  value  received."  Mr.  Mansell 
carried  out  the  fiction  like  a  man  and  a  brother  tradesman  : 
some  ''gentlemen"  in  the  city  discounted  the  bill,  and 
Pilkerton  was  furnished  with  cash.  Still,  although  the 
bootmaker  had  obliged  his  early  friend  with  the  use  of  his 
name,  Pilkerton  did  not  think  it  any  more  proper  that  the 
bootmaker's  son  should  marry  his  daughter. 

There  was,  therefore,  some  little  coolness  when  Polly 
came  home ;  but  the  saddle  contract  was  so  nearly  done,  the 
money  was  so  sure  to  be  paid,  and  the  saddler  was  too  full 
of  hope  to  be  very  fiill  of  anger. 

So  father  and  daughter  found  the  time  go  very  pleasant- 
ly. Polly  thinking  of  the  **  Patrician's  Daughter,"  and  ad- 
miring her  Ben  when  he  recited  *'Komeo  and  Juliet," 
while  the  father  stuck  closely  to  work  with  his  men,  paying 
them  liberally  too,  until  the  whole  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
demi-pique  saddles  were  delivered  to  Mr.  Moses,  nho  looked 


somewhat  coldly  at  them   before  Mr.  Pilkerton,  but  was 
loud  in  his  praises  of  the  work  to  Lord  Sangpur. 

Had  the  saddler  heard  the  words  uttered  oy  the  Jew  to 
the  nobleman,  he  would  have  been  full  of  praise  if  not  of 
puddinor.  However,  the  work  merited  all  that  was  said  by 
Moses,  Macbeth,  &  Co. ;  better  saddles  were  never  delivered, 
and  my  lord  drew  a  cheque  for  the  balance  due  on  the 
spot. 

Messi*8.  Moses,  Macbeth,  &  Co.,  did  not  go  and  do  like- 
wise. They  well  knew  the  value  of  money,  and  sent  poor 
Pikerton  wearily  back,  with  hardly  a  severely  in  his*  pocket. 
He  had  exhausted  all  his  own  money,  and  the  bill  as  well ; 
and  sat  down,  miserably  enough,  to  wait.  His  contract 
had  taken  up  his  whole  time ;  he  had  even  ofl'endcd  some 
of  his  best  customers  ;  and  he  sat  in  his  aAiost  empty  shop, 
lately  so  full  of  bustle,  with  his  strong,  muscular  hands 
spread  idly  before  him. 

"  You're  dull,  father,  to-day,"  said  Polly,  apparently  as 
gay  as  a  lark. 

"  Idle  men  generally  are  dull." 

"  Law  I  you*re  not  idle :  why,  you  arc  always  at  work.  All 
work  and  no  play,  you  know  ;  why  don't  you  go  and  smoke 
a  pipe  with  old  Mr.  Mansell  ?  " 

"  I  shall  be  thinking  of  that  bill  —  comes  due  next  week," 
sighed  Pilkerton. 

"  Never  mind  :  I've  got  all  our  aecounta  out,  and  if  they 
would  only  pay  up  " — 

"  Ah  I  but  my  customers  are  all  out  of  town ;  and  that 
man,  Moses ;  I  never  saw  a  Macbeth  about  him." 

*'  What  a  funny  name  —  that's  the  same  name  that  Ben 
talks  about  so  beautifully,"  said  Polly  to  herself.  "  They 
must  pay,  father,"  she  said  aloud.  ^*  It  was  a  ready-money 
job,  and  at  a  ready-money  price." 

"  Ah  I  "  said  Pilkerton,  "  I  do  wish  they  would  think  so. 
You  see,  gentlemen  of  tbi-ir  persuasion  have  not  got  to  do 
as  they  would  be  done  b}^" 

"  No :  Ben  says,  they  *  do,  or  else  they  would  be  done,' " 
whispered  Polly.  "I  don't  much  like  them.  But  there 
are  good  amongst  them.  Hallo  1  here's  the  postman, 
father  —  with  a  cheque." 

Pilkerton  hurried  forward,  and  trembled  as  he  took  a 
lawyer's  letter.  He  stammered,  hardly  knowing  what  he 
said :  '*  I  can't  have  made  a  mistake  with  that  fre.«h  bill  of 
mine :  it  hasu't  come  due ;  and  this  isn't  a  writ,  is  it, 
PoUy  ?  "  Poor  old  fellow  1  he  was  too  innocent  of  those 
useful  bits  of  paper. 

"  Heavens,  falner  1  what  is  it  ?  " 

He  had  torn  open  the  letter,  and  one  glance  at  it  was 
enough  for  him. 

Messrs.  Moses,  Macbeth,  &  Co.,  could  not  pay  him  the 
money,  but  they  did  the  next  best  thing  they  could :  they 
put  his  debt  in  a  schedule. 

"  O  Polly  I    Polly ! "  said  the    poor    man,    big    drops 
gathering  on  his  bald  head  —  "  bankrupt  1 " 
«  You,  father  I  " 

"  Worse :  the  something  Jews  1  I  shall  be  sold  up,  stock, 
lock,  and  barrel,  frame  and  flap,  headstall  and  crupper  1 " 
Then  he  sank  on  his  stool,  and,  taking  up  his  leather 
cutting-knife,  threw  it  on  the  floor  with  such  force  that 
it  shivered  like  glass,  the  blade  flying  out  of  the  door 
and  nearly  cutting  a  dog's  tail  off.  Then  the  good  man  — 
and  he  was  sood  —  swoi-e  a  crreat  oath  that  he  would  never 
work  more. 

''  Be  a  man,  father,"  said  Polly,  trembling  at  his  great 
rage,  and  yet  somehow  admiring  Lim. 

"  Be  a  man  I "  said  he  :  "  yes,  and  work  for  these  desper- 
ate cheats,  —  these  fellows  who  take  contracts,  screw  you 
down  to  the  last  penny,  and  then,  aided  by  the  law,  cheat 
you  out  of  that.  Those  men  who  live  in  great  houses,  upon 
the  fat  of  the  land  and  the  lives  of  the  poor.  Be  a  man  I 
be  a  slave !  by  heavens  1  the  fellows  who  slouch  about  and 
won't  work  are  right,  after  all.  How  many  an  honest 
tradesman  and  his  family  have  been  brought  to  misery  and 
starvation  by  such  as  these  1  Many  a  tender  gal,  and 
many  an  honest,  hard-working  mother,  Polly  —  thank 
God  1  my  wife's  gone." 
**  O  father,  father  1    I  never  heard  you  say  so  before. 
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What  wicked  men  they  are!  May  God  forgive  them  I 
But,  father,  are  you  sure  this  isn't  their  misfortune  ?  " 

«  Sure  1 "  said  the  father ;  "  when  it's  the  third  time.  My 
mates  warned  me  to  look  sharp.  Old  Mansell  did ;  and  he 
knows  a  thing  or  two." 

"  Will  you  get  any  thing,  father? 

"  What  1  when  the  lawyers  have  done  their  worst,  and 
had  their  pickings  ?  No :  do  you  suppose,  Polly,  as  those 
gentlemen  work  for  their  own  families,  or  for  their  credit- 
ors ?  Why,  they  are  as  glad  when  there's  a  bankruptcy  as 
an  undertaker  is  when  there's  a  funeral  coming  off." 

"  How  bad  the  world  must  be,  father  1 " 

"  Well,  it  is  Mt  a  good  one  —  iust  now.  About  half  a 
crown  in  the  poind  is  all  that  will  come  to  me." 

"Just  the  eighth  part  1 " 

"  Little  better  than  the  tithe  of  mint  and  cummin,"  said 
the  saddler  bitterly. 

"And  will  that  aid  you?  When  does  the  bill  come 
due?" 

"In  a  week:  the  bankruptcy  may  be  settled  in  six 
months." 

"  Why  don't  you  go  through  the  court,  too,  father?"  said 
Polly,  with  a  sudden  inspiration. 

"  What,  I ! "  said  the  old  man,  a  gleam  of  humor  spark- 
ling in  his  eye  —  "  what,  /,  Polly  ?  No :  I'd  rather  go  and 
rot  in  prison,  and  be  a  journeyman  again,  and  make  sad- 
dles. My  right  hand  hasn't  forgot  its  cunning :  let  the 
worst  come  to  the  worst,  I'll  earn  a  crust  for  my  gal." 

"O  father  1  dear  old  father  1 "  cried  Polly,  "come  into 
the  back  shop  and  let  me  kiss  you:  you're  all  a  man, 
father,  and  you  always  were." 

These  good  people,  although  so  shaken  to  their  bases 
that  they  were  quite  subdued,  and  spoke  almost  in  a  whis- 
per, were  not  without  a  secret  sustenance  of  hope.  Polly 
counted  up  all  the  silver  spoons,  ran  in  and  out  her  little 
glass  case,  and  added  up  the  bills  again  to  try  and  make 
them  a  pound  or  so  more,  in  case  she  had  made  a  mistake 
against  themselves.  Sought  Mr.  Reach  Stoker,  and  asked 
him  what  was  to  be  done  when  a  bill  became  due :  upon 
which  he  said,  "  Meet  it  like  a  British  tradesman." 

"  But  what  if  you  can't,  Mr.  Reach  ?  " 

"Well,  then,  you  may  perhaps"  —  he  was  going  to 
explain  about  renewal ;  but  Mr.  Reach  had  a  smaU  opinion 
of  a  woman's  knowledge  of  business,  and  was  silent  for 
a  time ;  then  he  said,  "  The  bill's  dishonored ;  for,  of  course, 
one's  friends  have  been  applied  to." 

Polly  blushed  and  remained  silent :  she  had  it  upon  her 
lips  to  ask  some  help  of  Reach,  but  her  heart  fidled  her. 
As  for  the  banker's  clerk,  he  knew  all  about  the  failure  of 
M.  M.  &  Co.,  and  knew  very  well  that  his  father's  old 
friend  and  disciple  was  put  in  great  straits  thereby.  He 
loved  Polly  afler  his  fashion ;  was  jealous  of  young  Man- 
sell  ;  but,  having  his  own  little  game  to  play,  would  not  hold 
forth  his  finger. 

He,  however,  took  care  to  warn  the  divine  against  lend- 
ing money. 

"  You  are  too  eenerous,  father,"  returned  the  son,  with  a 
slightly-perceptible  sneer,  wholly  lost  on  the  preacher.  "  It 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  man  who  subscribed  a  guinea 
to  your  testimonial  should  borrow  a  hundred.  You  may 
have  such  an  application." 

"  By  my  word,"  said  Dr.  Stoker,  a  day  or  two  afterwards, 
"  Reach,  you  are  a  prophet." 

"  Reach  also  among  the  prophets,"  said  his  sister. 

"  Father  means  profits,  I  have  put  all  his  money  in  the 
'  Greeks,'  and  they  are  moving  up.  Yon  have  not  a  penny 
to  play  with." 

"  You  guess  what  I  was  about  to  say,"  said  the  D.D. 
^  Old  Pilkerton  came  to  me,  and  wanted  to  borrow  money." 

"  Like  his  impudence,"  said  Reach.    "  What  next,  sir  ?  " 

Sally  Stoker  turned  pale.  She  was  about,  at  Polly's 
instance,  to  preface*  the  same  reauest.  "  O  father  1 "  she 
said,  "  you  could  have  done  it.     He  is  a  most  honest  man." 

"  But  a  falling  one,  sir,"  said  Reach.  "  And,  remember, 
never  catch  at  a  falling  knife,  or  a  falling  friend.  'Tis  a 
Scotch  proverb,  and  indicative  of  that  shi^wd  and  cautious 
people. 


"  Poor  old  man  1 "  said  Sally.  "  Don't  yoa  remember 
&ther,  when  he  was  much  richer  than  we  are,  how  he  be- 
friended you,  and  stood  by  you  in  the  controTersy  about 
the  sons  of  Noah  ?  " 

"  Bother  the  sons  of  Noah,  Sally  t "  said  Reach.  "  Are 
we  not  befriending  him  by  taking  music-lessons  ?  " 

"  They  are  worth  every  penny  we  pay,  Mr.  Reach,**  said 
Sally  indignantly ;  and  she  hurried  from  the  room,  to  have 
a  good  cry.     Sally  was  the  only  one  who  felt  for  her  friend. 

in  the  mean  time  the  poor  old  saddler  and  his  daughter 
fell  from  hope  to  hope  deferred,  and  from  that  into  a  pro- 
found melancholy,  as  the  time  drew  near.  To  ahnost  the 
last  moment,  he  was  ready  to  trust  to  any  broken  reed  of  hope, 
rather  than  have  his  bill  and  his  name  dishonored.  He 
would  have  applied  to  his  friend,  old  Mansell,  and  have 
urged  him  to  renew  his  bill ;  but  he  could  at  present  only 
scrape  together  a  few  pounds,  his  debts  seemed  to  be  accu- 
mulating, and  Stoker's  almost  severe  rejection,  aeoompaBied 
with  some  of  that  religious  advice  which  is  so  singnlarly 
unpalatable  when  offered  without  any  relief  of  his  petition, 
quite  unnerved  him.  He  could  not  apply  elsewhere ;  and 
he  sat  down  to  wait,  as  the  Roman  in  his  dungeon  sat  down 
to  meet  the  assassin  who  was  s^nt  to  despatch  him. 

"  We  must  be  sold  up,  Polly.  If  old  Mansell  chooses  to 
put  the  law  in  force,  wnat  am  I  to  do  ?  " 

Polly  was  almost  as  hopeless  as  her  father.  The  only 
cheerful  person  about  her  was  young  Ben,  who  qooted  gen- 
erous bits  of  stage-plays  and  poetry,  and  always  declared, 
that,  by  a  poetical  ^]ustice,  the  good  man,  nine  times  oat  of 
ten,  came  up  all  right  in  the  play. 

"  Ah  1  but  the  play  isn't  the  world,  Ben :  I've  heard  say 
it's  a  great  deal  worse." 

"  No,  it  isn't,  Polly.  You  shall  go  to  it  when  we  are 
married." 

"  Don't  talk  so,  Ben,"  returned  Polly.  "  How  can  you  ? 
It's  hard-hearted,  it  is,  Ben ;  and  father  so  troubled  and  cat 
up.    I  wish  it  was  all  over." 

"  What,  the  marriage,  Polly  ?  "  said  Ben  dryly. 

"  No :  the  dreadful  bill,  you  cruel  wretch,  you.  There's 
one  comfort,"  she  said,  flashmg  at  him  an  indignant  and  re- 
proachful look :  "  you'll  have  to  marry  a  beggar." 

"  Law ! "  said  Ben,  "  is  that  all  ?  She'll  never  be  a  heg- 
gar  whe.n  she's  my  wife,  and  Grod  gives  me  strength  and 
health.  Polly,  don't  cry.  If  that  was  all,  it  would  he  well. 
And  if  I  had  thousands  now,  Polly,  they  should  be  yours." 

"  I  wish  you  had,  Ben,"  cried  Polly,  with  a  gulp  and  a 
sob. 

"  I  don't.  I'd  rather  you'd  take  me  for  nothing.  All  for 
love,  Polly ;  for  true  love.  It  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world, 
and  never  wears  out." 

And  then,  with  true  delicacy,  bom  of  his  poetic  tem- 
perament, Ben  so  comforted  Polly  that  while  he  was  there, 


at  least,  the  young  sirl  felt  brave  and  comforted. 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Reach  tried  to  press  his  suit ;  which 
was  not  of  the  kind  of  cloth  that  Ben  s  was,  and  emended 
Polly  mortally.  He,  as  Polly  might  have  well  known, 
might  have  helped  her ;  bat  he  made  her  love,  in  his  obscure 
hints,  a  condition,  and  Polly  flung  away  from  him  in  dis- 
gust. And  yet  what  a  power  has  money  !  Polly's  two  les- 
sons to  Miss  Sally  Stoker  produced  some  fifteen  shilling  a 
week ;  and  this  was  the  gold  and  silver  band  which  held 
Polly  to  her  engagement,  and  also  to  enduring  Reach's 
presence. 

That  gentleman  himself,  mortified  by  Polly's  refusal, 
gloated  over  the  coming  misfortune  of  her  father ;  all  the 
more  so,  as  he  had  found  out  by  ocular  demonstration  that 
Polly  had  preferred  a  plebeian  young  bootmaker  to  an  aris- 
tocratic banker.  The  notion  that  they  who  made  sound 
boots  could  be  preferred  to  those  who  took  care  of  other 
people's  money  in  banks  —  which  sometimes  cracked,  and 
let  the  money  run  out — was,  he  observed  to  himself,  abso- 
lutely revolutionary. 

"  I'll  be  revenged,"  said  Reach  to  himself.  "  Fll  put  a 
spoke  into  his  wheel." 

When  one  is  awaiting  a  great  trial, —  and  to  the  honest 
saddler  this  was  indeed  one, — the  sooner  it  is  over  the  bet- 
ter.   As  the  time  approaches,  a  sort  of  desperate  courage 
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is  giTon  one ;  and  poor  old  Pilkerton,  who  would  be  a  broken 
man  on  the  morrow,  was  absolutely  a  brave  and  ready  one, 
on  the  evening  before  the  fatal  day.  He  balanced  his  books, 
made  every  thing  as  clear  as  daylight,  performed  the  place 
of  a  boy,  and  swept  u^  the  shop  and  polished  the  snaffles 
and  curbs  himself,  as  if,  with  tne  presentation  of  the  bill, 
one  of  the  commissioners  in  bankruptcy  and  a  file  of  po- 
licemen would  walk  into  his  little  shop,  and  declare  him 
rained. 

"  Now,  father,  it's  all  ready,"  said  Polly  rueftdly,  with  a 
sad  smile.     '<  Ready,  if  they  come  at  six  in  the  morning." 

"  Umph  I  they  are  bound  to  present  it  before  twelve." 

'*  Don't  talk  of  it,  father.  Let  us  have  some  tea."  It 
'was  a  little  past  six  o'clock.  Old  Pilkerton  was  as  obedient 
as  a  child.  Polly  led  him  in,  and  poured  out  his  tea,  and 
stood  up  to  say  grace.  Now  all  was  to  pass  firom  him,  the 
old  man  looked  round  the  comfortable  room  with  a  sis:h  and 
a  groan,  and  thought  how  dear  it  was  to  him.  His  home 
liad  never  looked  so  well  before,  —  so  homely,  yet  so  neat 
and  comfortably  warm. 

"  We  thank  Thee  for  this,  our  daily  bread,"  said  Polly, 
'with  tears  in  her  voice. 

"  We  have  wept,  and  we  have  not  been  comforted ;  we 
Have  prayed,  and  we  have  not  been  answered,"  said  old 
Pilkerton  savagely. 

"  Don't,  father,"  said  his  daughter  imploringly.  "  Gra- 
cious !  what's  that  ?  " 

Rap,  rap.  How  both  started.  It  was  the  postman,  who 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  shop,  with  a  registered  letter. 
With  trembling  fingers  Polly  signed  for  it,  and  took  it  in. 
"  What's  this,  father?"  she  said. 

**  Nothing ;  some  pertikler  order  for  saddles,  with  draw- 
ino^ ;  them  swells  think  every  thing  belonging  to  them 
▼aluable." 

It  was  just  one  week  before  Christmas  Day :  for  bills  will 
come  due,  through  feasts  and  fasts, —  except  on  the  free  days 
and  the  new  Bank  holidays, —  and  sometimes  new  saddles 
were  made  up  as  presents ;  so  the  old  man  was  not,  per^ 
haps,  so  far  out. 

*•  Let  me  open  the  letter,  if  it's  business,"  said  Polly, 
ibrcing  a  cheerfulness,  and  sitting  down,  afler  closing  the 
glass  door  of  the  parlor.  **  How  nice  and  red  and  warm 
postmen  do  look.    Do  you  like  your  tea,  father  ?  " 

"  Pretty  well,  my  dear ;  perhaps  it's  the  last  we  may  have. 
Yes,  they  are  drawings." 

"  Oh,  my !  Oh  I  father,  dear  father,  look  here."  She 
opened  the  letter,  found  two  stifi*  cards,  which  caused  the 
old  saddler  to  utter  his  remark,  and  then,  unwinding  the 
string  which  bound  them  pretty  tightly,  opened  six  new, 
crisp,  charming-looking  pieces  of  copperplate  engraving 
worth  at  least  fifty  pounds  each,  for  they  were  bank-notes. 

When  old  Pilkerton  fully  comprehended  that  they  were 
real,  he  laid  down  his  bit  of  bread  and  butter,  smoothed  his 
hands  upon  his  apron,  and  fell  down  on  his  knees,  crying, 
"  God  forgive  me  for  my  wicked  haste."  Then  he  gave 
way  to  a  torrent  of  tears,  in  which  Polly  joined  him,  laugh- 
ing and  choking  in  the  meanwhile,  with  one  hand  round 
his  neck,  or  sometimes  patting  his  back,  while  she  said, 
♦'  Cry  away,  father :  it  will  do  you  good." 

Christmas  came  and  went ;  Uie  bill  was  paid.  Old  Pil- 
kerton wanted  to  rush  at  once  to  old  Mansell,  waving  his 
notes  over  his  head ;  but  Polly  told  him  to  bear  himself 
like  a  man,  —  to  change  some  of  the  notes,  and  to  await 
the  clerk. 

A  very  gentlemanly  young  man  called,  and  presented  the 
bill,  just  about  twelve ;  whereon  Pilkerton  took  him  into  his 
glass  cupboard ;  and  Polly  —  "  My  clerk,  sir,"  —  produced 
the  money  from  the  desk,  and  it  disappeared  at  once  in  a 
black  leathern  pocket-book,  chained  round  the  young  gen- 
tleman's waist.  Then  the  old  man  got  his  bill,  and,  unien 
the  clerk  was  gone,  tore  it  into  fragments,  and  vowed  he 
wonld  never  take  a  contract  nor  draw  a  bill  again.  His 
shop  was  not  shut  up.  A  customer,  more  thoughtful  than 
the  rest,  paid  his  bill,  and  put  our  old  saddler  in  possession 
of  some  ready  money;  and,  to  Keach's  disappointment, 
Polly  got  another  engagement,  and  determined  to  give  up 
her  friend  Sally  Stoker  —  afler  finding  out  that  it  was  not, 


as  old  Pilkerton  long  protested  that  it  must  be,  that  gener- 
ous man  the  D.D.  who  had  furnished  the  money. 

"  That's  a  mystery,  father,"  said  Polly ;  "  and  we  will 
rake  the  money  together,  bit  by  bit,  to  pay  our  generous 
benefactor  when  we  find  him." 

**  It's  mysterious ;  it's  providential.  So  was  that  old  bad 
debt,  turning  out  so  wonderfully  a  month  afler.  lliat  gave 
us  a  hundred  towards  it,  Polly." 

"  Ben  said  we  should  be  helped,"  said  Polly.  To  iivhich 
the  father  gravely  replied,  ^  Benjamin  Mansell  was  right  — 
for  once  in  his  life."  It  was  curious  that  the  opposition  he 
had  shown  to  that  young  man  had  not  decreased,  nor  the 
admiration  he  felt  for  Keach  Stoker. 

It  was  more  than  a  week  after  Christmas  that  Polly, 
meditating  still  upon  the  grateful  mystery  which  had  saved 
her  fathers  credit,  and  perhaps  his  life,  hurried  away  home 
firom  giving  a  lesson  at  tier  new  pupil's.  The  weather  sud- 
denly changed ;  and  Polly,  who  nad  brought  no  umbrella, 
found  herself  obliged  to  stand  up  for  a  regular  London 
downpour.  She  had  scarcely  adjusted  her  clothes,  looking 
most  ruefully  on  some  spots  on  her  neat  and  handsome  silk 
dress,  meanwhile  grasping  her  music-roll  in  her  hand  like  a 
policeman's  baton,  when  Mr.  Keach  Stoker  came  upon  the 
scene.  Polly  could  not  refuse  his  ofier  of  a  shelter.  Keach 
was  delighted. 

He  talked  of  every  thin^ ;  then  led  up  to  races.    There 
had  been  some  steeple-chasing  in  the  South ;  and  he  had 
understood  that  an  acquaintance  of  theirs  —  he  would  not 
say  friend  —  had  dropped  something  on  the  race. 
"  Dropped  something.     What  is  diat  ?  " 
**  Lost  some  money.' 
"Who  was  it?" 

"  Why,  nobody  less  than  Mr.  Mansell,  the  bootmaker." 
"  Poor  old  gentleman  1 "  said  Polly. 
"  'Twasn't^the  old :  it  was  the  young." 
"Whatl  he  take  to  racing  —  her  Ben.    And  he  lose 
money  at  racing  —  large,  heavy  sums,  when  her  father  was 
suffering ! "    Polly's  head  was,  as  she  afterwards  said,  in  a 
whirl. 

'*  Are  you  sure  of  this  dreadfiil  accusation,  Mr.  Keach  ?  " 
said  Polly  sharply ;  for  to  her  a  gambler  was  a  creature  to 
be  ever  avoided. 

"We're  close  home;  now  I  will  leave  you;  so  sorry," 
said  Keach,  as  they  approached  the  door,  rejoicing  that  he 
had  planted  a  wound  that  would  rankle :  "  sure.  Miss  Pil- 
kerton. Oh,  yes  t  we  men  of  business  are  sure.  I  was  told 
of  the  name  (Mr.  Keach  belied  himself) ;  and  on  the 
18th  of  December,  —  settling  day,  —  young  Mansell,  who 
had  been  saving  up  money,  drew  the  whole  out  —  six 
ponies" —  . 
"  What  are  ponies,  sir  ?  " 

"Ponies?  on!  I  forgot;  six  fifty-pound  notes  —  for  I 
paid  it  him.     Good  morning  —  evening,  I  should  say." 

The  arrow  sped;  and  a  wondrous  effect  it  had  upon 
Polly.  In  she  rushed  to  the  shop;  in  again  to  the  little 
parlor,  and  fell  upon  her  knees,  crying,  "  O  fa.  her  1 
father  1  I've  found  out  who  our  benefactor  is  "  — 

"  Hush,  child  I  there's  that  bothering  young  Ben  in  the 
shop,  a  waitin'  upon  some  pretence  or  another." 

Out  rushed  Polly,  dragging  in  Ben,  astonished  and 
alarmed.    "  What  is  it  ?  "  ne  asked. 

"  Ben,"  said  Polly  beseechingly,  "  promise  me  you  will 
never  tell  me  a  falsehood." 
"  I  never  did,"  said  Ben,  "  and  never  will." 
"  Then  you  sent  the  three  hundred  pounds  "  — 
"  And  saved  my  honor,"  cried  old  Pilkerton,  taking  hold 
of  both  his  hands. 

"And  won  my  heart,"  said  Polly,  falling  on  his  neck, 
and  kissing  him. 

"  Well,"  said  the  struggling  hero,  rather  ruefully,  and 
blushing  at  his  secret  doings  having  been  found  out,  "I 
thought  I'd  won  that  before,  and  I  wasn't  going  to  be  be- 
holden to  money ;  for  isn't  a  heart  of  gold  worth  more  than 
a  bao;  of  gold,  Polly  ?  " 

"  You  shall  have  both,  Ben.  One  youVe  got,  you  dar- 
ling ;  and  when  we've  paid  you  the  money,  you  shall  have 
the  other.    And,  Ben,"  said  the  earnest  girl,  her  heart 
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bounciing  with  joy,  ^'I'll  work  my  fingen  to  the  bone 
before  "  — 

"  I'd  rather  have  them  as  they  are,  Polly,"  said  Ben, 
seizing  her  pretty  hands,  and  covering  them  with  kisses ; 
and  providea  you  and  the  governor  are  willing,  Til  take 
them  to-morrow." 

Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  —  the  form  of  question 
is  original  —  1.  That  Polly  married  Mr.  Ben  Mansell,  and 
that  old  Mansell  came  down  on  the  occasion. 

2.  That  Lord  Santrpur  came  to  congratulate  Mr.  Pilker- 
ton  on  the  new  saddles  of  her  Majesty's  celebrated  regi- 
ment, the  Redlegs,  and  hearing  then  and  there  of  his  mis- 
fortune, vowed  to  make  it  up  to  him  somehow,  and  really 
did  so. 

S.  That  Messrs.  Moses,  Macbeth,  &  Co.,  finding  many 
tough  customers  in  their  third  bankruptcy,  paid  in  full,  and 
got  it  annulled. 

4.  That    Messrs.   Pilkerton   &  Mansell   are    celebrated 

saddlers  by  appointment  to  H.  M.  the  Q and  H.  R,  H., 

&c.,  &c. 

5.  That  Mr.  Reach  Stoker  was  a  little  too  venturesome 
with  the  **  Greeks,"  and  that  the  funds  of  those  islanders 
let  the  D.D.  in.  If  you  are,  I  must  have  told  my  story  very 
badly. 


FRENCH  MANNERS. 

This  is  not  a  propitious  moment  to  talk  about  French 
manners,  for  it  is  difficult  to  disassociate  manners  from 
ch  iracter ;  and  French  character  has  not  come  out  success- 
fully from  the  bitter  tests  to  which  it  has  been  subjected 
by  the  events  of  the  last  eighteen  months.  But,  in  consid- 
ering the  main  features  of  home-life  in  France,  manners 
cannot  be  omitted :  they  occupy  too  important  a  place  to 
allow  us  to  pass  them  over:  however  delicate,  however 
thomv  be  the  task,  it  cannot  be  avoided.  To  postpone  it, 
would  be  useless ;  to  attempt  it  now  is  rash,  and  perhaps 
even  unfair.  Still,  rashness  may  be  faced ;  while,  with  care 
and  honesty,  it  is  not  impossible  to  guard  against  injustice. 
We  may  attain  the  latter  end  by  extending  our  examina- 
tion of  the  question  over  the  last  twenty  years,  instead  of 
limiting  it  to  actual  facts:  in  that  way  we  may  reach  an 
average  on  which  we  can  more  or  less  rely,  and  shall,  at  all 
events,  avoid  the  exceptional  arguments  which  a  study  of 
purely  contemporaneous  history  might  provoke.  And  yet, 
even  then,  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that,  as  national  man- 
ners are  a  result  of  national  dispositions,  as  they  are  a 
national  manifestation  of  national  tendencies  and  thought, 
they  must  he  regarded  with  some  mistrust  and  some  sus- 
picion, if  character — the  source  they  spring  from  —  should 
be  found  wanting  in  times  of  supreme  trial.  Whatever  be 
our  sympathies  for  France,  whatever  be  our  admiration  of 
the  great  qualities  of  its  people,  whatever  be  our  desire  to 
believe  that  certain  present  aspects  of  their  nature  are  but 
temporary,  we  cannot  force  ourselves  not  to  see  those 
aspects ;  no  bandage  which  friendship  and  good-will  can  tie 
before  our  eves  can  shut  out  the  crlare  of  their  shortcomings 
now ;  no  efiort  of  affection,  no  allowance  for  special  provo- 
cation, can  blind  us  to  the  moral  and  political  defects  which 
the  Franco  of  1871  has  wilfully  exposed  to  the  gaze  of 
Europe ;  and  consequently,  in  some  de<rree,  at  least,  to  the 
bearing  of  those  detects  on  an  appreciation  of  its  manners. 

It  can  scarcely  be  seriously  urged  that  manners  involve  a 
purely  social,  surface  question,  and  are  unaffected  by  the 
deeper  principles  of  action  whioJi  guide  nations  as  a  whole  : 
even  the  most  frivolous  of  women  would  hesitate  to  define 
them  as  a  merely  external  form;  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, they  would  own  that  the  roots  of  manners  lie  far 
away,  below  the  outside  habits  of  daily  life ;  while  all  serious 
thinkers  will  ackno>%  ledge  that  they  are  an  essential  and 
individual  property  of  races,  and  that  they  serve  to  indicate 
the  various  interior  dispositions  of  those  races,  just  as  form 
and  color  constitute  the  apparent  distinctive  marks  which 
characterize  each  organic  and  inorganic  object  round  us. 
It  is  this  great  truth  which  renders  it  so  difficult  to  discuss 


French  manners  at  a  moment  such  as  this.  And  this  is  nci 
the  only  obstacle  in  the  way :  prejudice,  and  oompaiison 
i^ith  our  own  customs,  may  leaul  us  to  one  opinion;  the 
seeming  evidence  of  «hat  we  take  to  be  facts  and  conse- 
quences may  conduct  us  to  another ;  personal  preferencei 
and  attachments  mav  incline  us  towaras  a  thira.  In  soeh 
a  maze  of  contradictory  elements,  safetv  —  if  any  tho« 
be  —  lies  solely  in  a  strict  pursuit  of  what  looks  like  troth ; 
and  even  then,  with  all  the  exactness  and  all  the  prodence 
which  it  is  possible  to  employ,  we  may  get  radicaUj  wron^ 
in  the  result. 

One  consolation  —  though  it  is  scarcely  the  right  word  to 
employ  in  such  a  case  —  is,  that  the  French  themselvefl  are, 
just  now,  as  incompetent  as  we  are  to  determine  their  con- 
dition with  certainty  and  precision.  But  we,  at  all  events, 
have  the  advantage  of  impartiality.  We  seek  no  satis&c^ 
tion  in  the  dissection  of  tneir  ways ;  we  have  no  pride  to 
gratify,  no  faults  to  hide,  no  excuses  to  invoke ;  the  matter 
has  no  clirect  influence  upon  us.  We  have  but  one  object, 
and  that  a  fair  one ;  we  want  instruction ;  and  we  try  to 
take  it  from  the  French,  because  they  offer  it  to  us  in  a 
shape  which  we  do  not  find  elsewhere.  This  motive  may, 
pernaps,  legitimize  the  rashness  which  was  just  now  alluded 
to;  this  end  may,  perhaps,  excuse  the  effort  to  analyze 
French  manners,  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  crisis  to  which 
any  modern  natioQ  has  been  exposed.  It  is,  however,  an 
attempt  in  which  partial  failure  is  almost  certain,  and  in  the 
realization  of  which  every  assertion  and  every  argument 
must  be  accompanied  by  the  reservations  and  the  restric- 
tions which  the  nature  and  the  position  of  the  subject  imperi- 
ously impose. 

And  it  is  the  more  essential  to  begin  by  these  expressions 
of  hesitation,  because  we  cannot  confine  the  discussion  tu 
any  particular  class  of  manners ;  if  it  be  undertaken  at  all, 
it  must  touch  upon  all  which  is  most  striking  in  what  we 
see.  We  cannot  restrict  it  to  details  of  social  intercourse, 
or  to  mere  forms  of  courtesy  and  of  worldly  convenanccMn 
If  we  did  so,  we  should  fall  into  the  very  error  against 
which  we  have  been  arguing,  and  should  deprive  the  sub- 
ject of  nearly  all  its  teaching.  Tlie  conduct  of  French 
people,  in  society,  or  visits,  or  at  balls,  is  but  a  small  part  <^ 
the  question;  its  real  interest  lies  in  the  nature  of  their 
habitual  attitude  towards  each  other  in  the  current  relatioo- 
ship  of  life  ;  in  the  product  of  that  attitude  on  the  nation  as 
a  whole ;  in  the  indications  which  it  affords  of  the  causes 
which  bring  it  about.  The  study  is,  perhaps,  less  difficult 
than  it  at  first  appears ;  because  the  French  are  generally  so 
demonstrative  that  they  supply  ample  ground  ror  observa- 
tion, and  do  not  hide  away  what  we  are  looking  for;  but  H 
is  far  from  easy,  and  can  only  be  approached  with  the 
avowal  that  it  will  be  incompletely  maae,  especially  within 
the  limits  of  the  few  pages  of  an  article. 

The  first  great  feature  of  French  manners,  the  one  which 
strikes  new-comers  most,  is,  incontestably,  the  form  in  which 
the  influence  of  women  is  exerted.  That  influence  is  by  no 
means  universal  in  its  action ;  at  home  it  is  very  powerful ; 
but,  in  this  generation,  it  raiely  reaches  out  of  doors. 
Woman's  reign  is  almost  absolute  within  the  four  walls  of  a 
drawing-room,  it  is  undisputed  in  family  direction  and  in 
the  management  of  children ;  but  the  cases  are  rare  indeed 
where  it  extends  to  public  questions  of  any  kind.  The 
French  woman  is  essentially  a  woman ;  her  objects  are 
almost  always  feminine ;  she  does  not  seek  to  go  beyond  her 
sphere ;  she  understands  her  mission  as  one  of  duty  in  her 
house  and  of  attraction  towards  the  ^  orld  ;  she  is  generally 
very  ignorant  of  politics,  and  of  all  dry  subjects,  and  shrinks 
from  any  active  part  in  their  discussion.  Of  course  there 
are  exceptions  by  the  thousand ;  but  tlie  rule  is,  that  she 
voluntarily  abstains  from  interference  in  outside  topics, 
whatever  be  their  gravity  or  their  importance.  She  may 
have  a  vague  opinion  on  such  matters,  picked  up  from  hear- 
ing men  talk  round  her,  but  the  bent  of  her  nature  leads  her 
in  other  ways ;  her  tendency  is  towards  things  which  sat- 
isfy her  as  a  woman.  It  naturally  follows  that  men  do  not 
give  her  what  she  does  not  seem  to  want.  They  consult 
her  on  matters  of  mutual  interest ;  they  ask  for  and  often 
follow  her  advice  in  business ;  but,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten. 
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no  husband  would  allow  his  wife  to  tell  him  how  to  vote  at 
an  election,  or  what  form  of  government  to  support.  This 
distinction  is  infinitely  more  remarkable  in  France  than 
any  analogous  condition  would  be  in  England,  because  of 
the  existence  there  of  several  rivals  to  the  throne,  and  of 
the  consequent  splitting  up  of  the  entire  nation  into  adheiv 
ents  of  each  pretender.  Tet  even  this  exceptional  position 
does  not  induce  French  women  to  become  politicians. 
Some  few  of  them,  of  course,  are  so,  and  fling  themselves 
with  ardor  into  the  cause  they  have  adopted ;  but,  fortu- 
nately for  the  tranquillity  of  their  homes,  the  greater  part  of 
them  have  wisdom  enough  to  comprehend  that  their  real 
functions  on  the  earth  are  of  another  kind.  The  exceptions 
are  mainly  found  amongst  Legitimists,  who  are  small  in 
number,  but  resolute  in  conviction ;  and  Republicans  who, 
though  fewer  still,  are  infinitely  more  rabid. 

This  abdication  of  interference  with  the  destinies  of 
their  country,  this  frank  abandonment  of  questions  which, 
in  our  present  state  of  civilization,  are  everywhere  supposed, 
theoretically  at  all  events,  to  be  under  the  control  ot  men, 
enable  French  women  to  acquire  special  force  in  the  direc- 
tion of  those  elements  of  lite  which  pertain  essentially  to 
their  sex.  As  a  compensation  for  tne  restrictions  which 
they  accept  on  one  side,  thev  receive  autocratic  privileges 
on  the  other ;  but  they  use  those  privileges  generously  and 
well,  for  the  greater  good  of  their  generation.  They  do 
not  attempt  to  avowedly  work  out  intellectual  or  moral 
ends, — their  acknowledged  aspirations  seldom  take  that 
form ;  but  they  do  seek  to  soften  and  to  gild,  to  govern 
by  chsirm  and  by  attraction,  to  win  men  to  their  firesides 
by  the  bribe  of  elegance,  of  gayety,  and  refinement,  to 
tempt  them  away  from  other  tempters  by  the  satisfaction  of 
their  higher  tastes  and  of  their  better  natures.  Organized 
as  society  is  now,  women  can  scarcel  v  find  a  more  usefiil 
part  than  this  to  play :  it  lies  well  within  their  means  of 
action ;  it  is  exactly  suited  to  the  habitual  shape  of  their 
ambition ;  it  is  the  true  roU  of  a  wife,  a  mother,  and  a  lady. 

Feeling  thoroughly  the  nature  and  the  object  of  the  func- 
tions which  she  undertakes,  the  French  woman  applies  her 
whole  energies  to  their  discharge.  She  knows  that  she  is, 
above  all,  a  civilizer ;  and  she  employs  her  utmost  vigor, 
her  full  invention,  to  attain  her  end.  She  surrounds  herself 
with  every  help  which  can  contribute  to  the  result  she  seeks ; 
she  calls  ooth  truth  and  fiction  to  her  aid.  Stimulated  by  her 
vanity,  lured  on  to  new  attempts  bv  the  recollection  of  past 
successes,  she  insensibly  converts  her  drawing-room  into  a 
theatre,  in  which  she  is  the  great  actress.  And  who  shall 
blame  her  ?  Who  shall  presume  to  cast  the  first  stone  at  her  ? 
In  what  lies  her  sin  ?  Liet  us  ask  ourselves,  honestly  if  we 
can,  what  the  world  needs  fipom  its  women ;  let  us  put  aside 
oar  own  fancies  and  our  own  habits  for  a  moment ;  let  us  for- 
get our  prejudices  while  we  try  to  judge ;  let  us  look  at 
this  case  as  the  French  themselves  do.  And,  if  there  be 
any  among  us  who  can  go  further  still,  let  them  lifb  their 
measurement  to  the  highest  social  use  of  women,  and  te*t 
them  by  the  pleasure  they  induce.  We  aru  not  talking  of 
pure  duties  here,  we  are  not  considering  the  abstract  side 
of  life ;  we  are  contemplating  only  its  external  aspects  for 
the  moment,  though  presently  we  will  try  to  recognize  what 
these  aspects  hide.  S^o  fair  observer  will  accuse  a  French 
woman  simply  because  she  pleases :  jealousy  and  envy  may 
stoop  to  such  an  argument  as  that,  but  experience  leads  us 
to  acknowledge  that  that  very  faculty  is  the  most  admira- 
ble which  a  woman  can  possess.  Where  the  right  of  criti- 
cism comes  in  is  in  the  examination  of  the  means  by  which 
she  pleases :  there  we  have  our  full  privilege  of  commen- 
tary. Those  means  are  open  to  discussion  by  all  Europe, 
on  the  one  condition  that  we  state  them  truly.  And  such 
a  discussion  is  particularly  in  its  place  here ;  for  the  man- 
ners of  a  countrv  oiTer  no  element  more  important  than  the 
composition  of  the  measures  which  women  emplov  in  order 
to  maintain  their  influence  and  hold  their  CTound. 

No  one  who  has  any  knowledge  of  the  rorm  which  mod- 
em life  assumes  will  dispute  the  fact,  that,  in  all  Euro- 
pean countries,  men  go  less  and  less  into  society,  and  seek 
their  satisfactions  more  and  more  away  from  drawing-rooms. 
This  ia  as  true  of  England  as  it  is  of  France ;  but  French 


women  struggle  more  resolutely  than  ours  do  against  the 
growing  danger.  They  see  instinctively,  that,  if  it  gofes  on 
developing  as  it  has  done  during  the  last  twenty  years,  there 
will  come,  some  day,  a  thoix)ugh  dislocation  of  the  bond 
which,  until  new  temptations  rose,  held  women  and  men 
together  in  the  pursuit  of  mutual  enjoyment.  With  the 
practical  judraent  which  is  one  of  their  high  merits, 
many  of  them  iiave  set  to  work  to  fight  against  outside  com- 
petition. They  have  not  contentwi  themselves  with  lift- 
ing up  their  hands  and  mourning  over  the  decadence  of  men : 
pluckily,  and  with  a  will,  they  have  accepted  battle,  and 
are  carrying  it  on  with  all  the  weapons  they  can  forge. 
Let  us  bear  this  well  in  mind  during  our  examination  of  the 
nature  of  those  weapons,  and  of  the  uses  to  which  they  are 
put ;  for,  in  such  cases,  it  may  not  unreasonably  be  urged 
that  the  end  justifies  the  means. 

The  word  coquetry  expresses  inexactly  and  insufl^ 
ciently  the  attituae  of  the  French  woman  at  her  fireside : 
there  is  as  much  of  pure  nature  in  it  as  there  is  of  art ;  and 
furthermore,  the  word  coquetry  needs  interpretation.  To, 
most  of  us  it  conveys  the  idea  of  the  direct  pursuit  of 
admiration  or  of  love,  and  of  the  calculated  handlinsr  of  all 
the  artifices  which  may  seem  to  serve  that  object.  That  is 
the  meaning  we  should  find  in  dictionaries,  and  it  is  the 
right  one  to  apply  to  the  majority.  But  to  those  who  have 
tunnelled  through  the  coquetry  of  certain  French  women, 
and  have  closely  examined  its  geology,  the  word  becomes 
susceptible  of  a  far  higher  sense ;  for  it  then  comes  out 
that,  m  not  unfirequent  examples,  it  implies  the  defence  of 
general  rights  and  privileges,  rather  than  the  desire  of 
personal  successes.  It  is  for  this,  in  a  considerable  degree, 
that  many  French  women  wilfully  attract,  that  they  per- 
sistently seek  to  charm.  For  them  victory  lies  in  winning 
men  away  from  other  allurements ;  in  reconstituting  what 
was  once  society ;  in  re-asserting  the  undisputed  supremacy 
of  their  sex,  as  the  true  source  of  joy.  When  this  is  the 
prize  of  the  strife,  the  coquetry  of  French  women  becomes 
impersonal ;  their  blandisnments  are  not  intended  to  van- 
quish you  for  themselves,  but  to  drag  you  to  a  system 
which  they  essentially  represent,  to  a  theory  of  whicn  they 
are  the  incarnation.  If  we  admit  such  a  point  of  view  as 
this,  —  and  in  many  cases  it  is  the  right  one, — coquetry 
becomes  a  merit,  seductive  wiles  assume  the  character  of 
honest  combat,  insidious  temptations  acquire  the  aspect  of 
justifiable  homicide.  It  is  not  so  always:  the  mass  seek 
simply  to  draw  homage  to  themselves,  without  caring  one 
atom  about  the  royalty  of  their  sex.  But  for  either  cate- 
gory, especially  for  tjie  latter,  the  position  is  surrounded 
by  grave  dangers.  French  women  are  too  oflen  fingering 
two-edged  swords;  thev  are  too  often  risking  their  flutter^ 
ing  wings  against  the  flame  they  fan ;  and  even  if  the  heart 
remains  unattacked,  even  if  duty  or  pre-existing  love 
should  cover  it  with  an  impenetrable  breastplate,  vanity 
at  all  events  has  no  defence,  and  takes  naturally  to 
itself  the  glory  of  evejT  triumph  gained,  even  if  it  be  for 
the  common  cause.  These  perils  are  manifestly  grave, 
but  the  consciousness  of  their  existence  sits  lightly  enough 
on  natures  which  are  accustomed  to  them.  French  women  do 
not  admit  that,  at  the  best,  their  lives  are  oflen  passed  in 
narrow  escapes :  they  are  blinded  by  long  habit.  In  one 
sense  it  is  as  well  that  this  should  be  so ;  tor  they  could  not 
possibly  attain  the  brilliant  temerity  which  they  exhibit,  if 
the  neighboring  precipice  were  always  before  their  eyes. 
As  for  vanity,  most  of  them  rather  like  it;  they  take  it  as  a 
recompense  for  their  labor,  as  a  solace  for  their  devotion  to 
a  cause :  they  have  their  own  approval,  and  that  comforts 
them.  The  same  might  be  saiu  of  other  women  besides 
the  French. 

But  where  the  reaiy^m^  du  monde  is  unrivalled  outside 
France,  is  in  the  admirable  dexterity,  the  catlike  grace,  the 
consummate  intelligence,  with  which  she  wields  ner  arms. 
Concentrated  in  her  "  manners  "  all  the  varied  elements  of 
her  coquetry  come  out.  Her  every  bow  is  critically  measured, 
according  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  and  the 
eflect  which  it  is  intended  to  produce.  From  the  low,  slow, 
sweeping  courtesy  with  whicn,  on  a  first  introduction,  she 
salutes  a  woman  of  high  rank,  through  the  long,  delicately- 
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graduated  scale  of  forms  of  recognition,  down  to  the 
familiar  nod  and  extended  hand  with  which,  without  ris- 
ing from  her  sofa-comer,  she  greets  her  male  friends,  each 
movement  implies  a  thought,  each  variation  telegraphs  a 
meaning,  each  shade  sns^gests  the  nature  of  the  reply  which 
she  expects.  The  way  in  which  the  proffered  hand  is  held, 
tells  you  unmistakably  whether  you  ought  to  respectfully 
press  it^  or  to  reverently  kiss  it;  the  fashion  in  which  the  head 
turns  towards  you  as  you  come  in,  the  quantity  and  the  Quali- 
ty of  the  smile,  say,  as  distinctly  as  if  it  were  printed  in  large 
letters,  "  Tell  me  I  am  charming ; "  or,  "  I  aon't  care  what 
you  think ;  "or  any  thing  between  these  two  extremes.  The 
underlying  wish  can  be  expressed,  the  secret  object  can  be 
shown,  the  exact  degree  or  permitted  intimacy  can  be  indi- 
cated, all  by  manner.  In  their  mastery  of  ihvA  unfathom- 
able science,  French  women  possess  a  power  which  scarcely 
any  other  than  themselves  can  even  comprehend.  They 
well  know  the  strength  it  gives  them,  and  they  mature  it 
with  the  profoundest  care.  It  would,  however,  be  a  great 
error  to  suppose  that  this  power  is  all  acquired,  —  that  it  is 
nothing  but  a  fruit  of  long-studied,  well-developed  coquetry : 
the  better  sort  of  French  woman  is  bom  to  it ;  it  comes  to 
her  with  her  mother's  milk;  it  is  in  her  nature;  all  she 
does  is  tore-enforce  it  by  the  arts  and  aids  which  experience 
successively  places  at  her  disposal.  The  rapid  play  of  phys- 
iognomy, the  tremblinff  of  the  eyebrows  and  or  the  corners 
of  the  mouth,  the  twisting  of  the  shoulders,  the  nervous 
oratory  of  the  fingers,  the  suggestive  movements  of  the  feet, 
all  these  forms  of  speech  —  for  such  they  are  —  belong  to 
her  by  ri^ht  of  birth :  she  does  but  regulate  their  expres- 
sion. With  such  infinite  and  varied  language  at  her  dispo- 
sal, she  is  not  obliged  to  open  her  lips  to  speak :  ideas  and 
sentiments  and  desires  pour  out  of  ner  witnout  words ;  her 
manner  is  half  her  eloquence. 

But  they  are  not  all  like  this.  As  with  most  other  prod- 
ucts, they  have  their  categories,  their  classes,  their  degrees. 
Thus  far  we  have  looked  only  at  the  highest  types,  at  the 
most  perfected  examples;  blelow  them  stretch  away  vast 
areas  of  decreasing  skill,  of  lessening  charm,  ending  in  the 
bottom  strata,  with  the  worst  form  of  contrary  development. 
Awkwardness,  stupidity,  and  vulgarity  can  be  found  in 
France  in  tons :  those  unattractive  attributes  exist  there  in 
lamentable  abundance ;  but  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  coun- 
try that  they  do  not  necessarily  depend  on  rank,  or  even  on 
eaucation ;  they  appear  to  be  as  instinctive  in  their  victims, 
as  are  the  brilliant  properties  we  have  been  roughly  sketch- 
ing in  the  luckier  individuals  who  possess  them.  Manner 
can  be,  to  a  great  extent,  acquii*ed :  it  may  be  copied,  it  may 
be  struggled  for,  it  may  be  put  on  as  if  it  were  a  dress ;  but 
to  be  absolutely  complete  in  its  working  out  it  must  be 
innate  in  its  origin.  And  yet,  true  as  this  may  be,  the 
French  enjoy  a  singular  facility,  so  proper  to  themselves 
that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  monopoly,  wnich  enables  them 
to  partially  compensate  for  indigenous  insufficiency.  They 
have  the  faculty  of  imitation.  To  take  one  example,  whicn 
is  familiar  to  us  all,  what  can  be  more  striking  than  the 
manners  of  the  Paris  shop-girls,  as  a  whole  ?  It  cannot 
surely  be  pretended  that  they  are  all  born  with  the  tone 
they  reach.  Many  of  them  must  be  so :  for  we  see  amongst 
them  such  admirable  types  that  they  can  only  be  explained 
by  indwelling  tendencies  and  natural  dispositions ;  but  the 
greater  part  of  them  pick  up,  by  nothing  but  contact  and 
adaptation,  the  external  characteristics  which  generally  be- 
long to  their  superiors.  Of  course  they  do  not  climb  beyond 
conventionalities  of  mere  form,  —  they  do  not  attain  to  the 
supreme  subtleties  which  are  found  only  on  the  topmost 
round  of  the  hisrh  ladder  which  leads  to  perfection,  as  it  is 
understood  in  France;  but  they  scramble  to  an  altitude 
which  suffices  amply  to  enable  them  to  please  us ;  they 
show  us  what  can  be  done  by  copying ;  and  they  seem  there- 
by to  prove,  that,  amongst  Uieir  countrywomen,  absence  of 
reasonably  good  manners  should  rather  be  attributed  to  a 
personal  incapacity  for  appreciating  them,  than  to  any  abso- 
lute impossibility  of  acquiring  them.  This  explanation,  if 
it  be  a  right  one,  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  there  may 
almost  be  a  sort  oii  preference  for  vulgarity  in  certain  minds, 
and  that  its  existence  is  a  consequence  of  free  election,  rather 


than  of  incurable  deficiencies.  However  extravagant  sndi 
a  proposition  may  look  at  first,  there  \b  probably  some  truth 
in  it ;  for,  otherwise,  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain  how  it 
is,  that,  with  all  the  means  of  improvement  which  are  it 
their  disposal,  there  should  be  so  many  vulgar  women  in 
France ;  and  especially  why  they  should  carry  their  vu]s;si^ 
ity  to  the  prodigious  pitch  they  often  reach.  It  is  possible 
that  the  very  exoessiveness  of  their  national  capacity  io  one 
direction  provokes  a  violent  recoil  the  other  way  if  that 
capacity  is  not  wisely  guided ;  and  that  the  same  feline  ways, 
the  same  ardent  demonstrativeness,  which  aid  a  French 
lady  to  compose  her  admirable  manner,  are  dizstorted  into 
exaggerated  coarseness  in  cases  where  the  sentiment  of  their 
ricrht  uses  does  not  exist.  This  does  not  tell  us,  however, 
why  that  sentiment  should  be  absent  in  some  natures  and 
present  in  others ;  but,  as  we  are  not  likely  to  be  able  to  find 
any  answer  to  such  a  question,  we  had  better  pradeatly 
leave  it  alone ;  it  is  beyond  our  ken. 

Between  these  two  extremes  lie  the  average  wcmien  of 
France.  They  are  generally  agreeable,  sometimes  rather 
manihrees  and  pretentious,  sometimes  very  simple  and  un- 
affected, rarely  shy  or  timid.  A  total  self-possession,  a 
calm  indifierence,  which  looks  as  if  it  sprang  nrom  long  ei- 
perience  of  the  world,  but  which,  ordinarily,  is  prodoced 
solely  by  the  habit  of  other  people,  which  they  acaoire  in 
childhood,  are  their  great  features.  They  go  in  ana  out  of 
a  crowded  room,  they  receive  a  dozen  strangers,  they  talk, 
they  laugh,  with  an  appearance  of  unconsciousoess  which 
renders  it  difficult  to  suppose  that  they  are  coquetting ;  and 
yet  a  vast  number  of  them  are  acting  on  a  tiny  scale, 
though  without  any  special  object  beyond  a  vague  desire  to 
please.  The  necessity  of  attracting  is  in  the  Gallic  blood : 
It  may  be  controlled  by  the  deep  sentiment  c^  one  absorb- 
ing duty ;  it  may  be  temporarily  suppressed  by  other  more 
urgent  needs ;  it  may  be  modified  in  its  expression  by  the 
thousand  accidents  of  position ;  but  it  is  at  the  bottom  of 
all  French  women's  hearts,  though  it  comes  out  in  so  many 
varied  forms  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  recognize  its  pres- 
ence. There  is  something  which  strangely  i^uences  men, 
in  the  idea  (hat  almost  every  woman  Uiey  meet  wishes  to 
make  them  like  her ;  there  is  an  unseen  flattery  in  such  a 
thought,  but  its  action  is  none  the  less  real  because  it  is  not 
evident  to  the  eye.  The  woman,  oflen  half  unconsciously, 
conveys  to  the  man  the  notion  that  it  would  be  agreeable  to 
her  to  be  made  love  to,  partly  as  a  pastime,  partly  as  a 
homage  which  is  due  to  her :  the  man  knows,  nineteen 
times  out  of  twenty,  that  he  will  be  forgotten  directly  his 
back  is  turned,  and  that  some  one  else  will  take  his  plaee, 
with  identically  the  same  result ;  but  that  certainly  does 
not  prevent  his  doing  what  is  more  or  less  expected  horn 
him  during  the  quarter  of  an  hour  he  is  there.  So  the  two 
go  on,  for  no  harm's  sake  at  all ;  and  a  week  afterward  one 
says  that  Monsieur  X.  is  an  agreeable  man,  and  the  other 
that  Madame  Z.  is  a  charming  woman.  Within  limits  eatk 
as  these,  —  and  in  the  immense  majority  of  cases  this  is  all 
which  happens, —  the  French  system  has  great  merits:  it 
stimulates  grace  of  language,  it  provokes  expression,  it 
blinds  out  courtesy  and  good  manners,  and  it  offers  a  pow- 
erful antidote  to  the  poisons  which  are  working  on  most 
men's  minds  from  the  opposite  direction. 

The  measures  employed  to  attain  these  ends  have  been 
alluded  to  already  in  general  terms :  we  will  now  try  to 
specify  some  of  them  more  exactly,  so  as  to  see,  as  clearly 
as  a  few  examples  will  permit,  how  French  manners  are 
composed.  Here,  however,  we  must  cease  to  talk  of  women 
by  tnemselves :  we  must  look  at  men  as  well ;  for,  thondi 
their  side  of  the  subject  is  less  attractive,  it  makes  np  h^ 
the  whole.  And  we  must  descend  into  certain  trivial  de- 
tails, into  trifling  forihs  and  habits ;  otherwise  the  sketch 
would  give  outline  without  shading.  It  may  seem  useless 
or  absurd  to  gravely  state,  that,  at  a  dinner-party,  the  lady 
of  the  house  is  the  first  to  leave  the  drawing-room,  and 
heads  the  procession  to  the  table ;  but  even  in  such  a  fact 
as  that  there  is  a  meaning ;  for  it  shows  that,  in  French 
eyes,  she  is  on  her  own  ground,  and  therefore  merits  the 
homage  which  is  due  to  every  woman  in  her  right  place. 
The  husband,  on  the  contrary,  comes  last;  because,  as  a 
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man,  hia  duty  is  to  yield  precedence  to  everybody  he  re- 
ceives.    When  dinner  is  finished,  every  one  returns  in  the 
self-same  order,  arm,  in  arm  the  mistress  and  her  cavalier 
first;  the  husband  and  his  companion  brino;  up  the  rear. 
And  why  do  all  come  back  at  once  straight  into  the  draw- 
ing-room ?    Why  is  there  no  separation  of  the  sexes,  no 
division  into  male  and  female  talk  ?    Because  the  women 
^mM  not  have  it ;  the  men  obey  them,  not  unwillingly  in- 
deeci,  but  because  they  find  it  pleasanter.    In  many  houses, 
especially  in  Paris,  even  the  excuse  of  smoking  is  not  al- 
lowed to  divide  the  guests :  ciears  are  lighted  in  the  draw- 
ing-room; the  very  women  otter  matches,  so  determined 
are  they  that  men  shall  not  abandon  them.    And,  after  all, 
this  is  right  in  principle :  the  objection  to  tobacco  is  only 
personal;  and  whenever  its  smeU  is  not  insupportable  to 
themselves,  women  show  sound  wisdom  in  suppressing  the 
purely  theoretical  objection  that  a  drawing-room  is  not  a 
place  to  smoke  in.    Aut  whatever  be  the  concessions  which 
she  makes  in  order  to  fulfil  her  first  duty  of  keeping  society 
together,  no  French  woman  who  respects  herself  will  per- 
mit concessions  to  degenerate  into  liberty.    No  Frenchman 
will  dream  of  showing  less  deference  to  the  women  round 
him,  or  of  less  strictly  observing  forms,  because  he  is  al- 
lowed to  smoke  in  the  company  of  diamonds  and  white 
dresses.    In  questions  of  this  sort,  the  French  show  r^ 
maxicable  tact.    Impertinent  and  erUreprenants  ( there  is  no 
£ngllsh  word  for  that )  as  they  often  are,  with  women  that 
they  do  not  know,  they  rarely  attempt  to  profit  by  the  far 
miliarities  which  the  modern  system  of  life  permits  amongst 
people  who  meet  on  a  footing  of  recognized  equsdity.     On 
both  sides  there  is  a  sentiment  of  measure  and  propriety 
which  is  not  often  forgotten ;  the  result  is,  that  cigars  au- 
thorize no  license,  that  natural  abandon  produces  no  dis- 
respect.   The  material  attitudes  of  the  men  prove  this: 
there   is  no  lolling  about,  no  carelessness  of  position,  no 
neglect  of  the  observances  which  are  habitually  practised 
in  the  presence  of  women.    And  yet  there  is  but  little  cere- 
mony, m  our  meaning  of  the  word.    The  people  do  not  sit 
straight,  they  do  not  forbid  themselves  to  move ;  immobility 
is  not  supposed  to  be  comme  U  faut — quite  the  contrary; 
there  is  a  perpetual  shifting  of  the  body,  especially  of  the 
arms  and  le^s,  a  constant  {Captation  of  physical  action  to 
the  ideas  which  are  being  expressed,  an  unceasing  work- 
ing of  the  features.    All  this  gives  singular  animation  to 
French  society,  but  it  is  all  regulated  by  the  unwritten  code 
which  fixes  **  manners.**    The  absence  of  self-imposed  re- 
straint creates  a  freedom  of  which  we  have  no  idea ;  but  the 
presence  of  courtesies  which  no  one  would  be  permitted  to 
nejzlect  maintains  a  politeness  which  we  but  rarely  attain. 
Who  ever  saw  a  wooaen  French  woman  ?     She  may  some- 
tinkes  be  ungainly,  but  she  is  always  thoroughly   alive. 
£Ten  her  anectations  do  not  become  namby-pamby;  the 
sentiment  of  vitality  is  all  over  her ;  it  leaps  out  in  every 
thing  she  does ;  but  with  all  her  vehemence  of  movement, 
she  never  forgets  that  she  is  a  woman,  and  never  fails  to 
exact  what  is  due  to  her  as  a  woman. 

There  are,  however,  many  details  of  life,  or  rather  of 
customs,  in  which  feminine  action  is  not  specially  expressed. 
Such  are,  for  instance,  amongst  others,  the  announcements 
of  deaths  and  marriages.  In  these  there  is  no  distinction 
(yf  the  sexes.  The  circulars  which  are  sent  round  to  all 
acquaintances  .(newspaper  advertisements  are  not  employed 
in  France  for  such  ends  as  these)  contain,  in  one  case,  the 
names  of  the  father  and  mother  if  they  be  alive,  and  in 
the  other  those  of  all  relations,  to  the  third  degree.  A 
bSlet  de  /aire  party  as  these  documents  are  called,  is 
coached  in  invariable  language, whatever  be  the  position  of 
the  senders.  For  a  marriage  it  always  says,  in  inverted 
duplicate,  *'  Monsieur  and  Madame  A.  have  the  honor  .to 
inrorm  you  of  the  marriage  of  their  son,  M.  Charles  A., 
with  Mademoiselle  Julie  B."  And,  in  another  sheet, 
^  Monsieur  and  Madame  B.  have  the  honor  to  inform  you 
of  the  marriage  of  their  daughter.  Mademoiselle  Julie  B., 
with  M.  Charles  A."  If  you  are  invited  to  the  wedding, 
the  two  printed  notes  contain  the  additional  sentence, 
''and  bee  you  to  be  present  at  the  nuptial  benediction, 
which  wiQ  be  given  to  them  in  such  a  cnurch  on  such  a 


day."  For  a  funeral  the  shape  is  different ;  the  billet  is  in 
this  form:  <<  You  are  bes:ged  to  be  present  at  the  funeral- 
service  and  burial  of  M.  N.,  who  died  on  the  9th  instant, 
at  the  age  of  fifty  years,  after  receiving  the  sacraments  of 
the  Church,  which  will  take  place  on  the  11th  instant,  in 

the  church  of ,  his  parish,  at  eleven  o'clock  precisely. 

From  M.  A-,  Madame  B.,"  and  so  on  through  twenty, 
thirty,  or  forty  names,  as  the  case 'may  be,  "his  father, 
mother,  wife,  children,  brothers,  sisters,  uncles,  aunts, 
nephews,  nieces,  cousins,  second  cousins,"  and  various 
other  forms  of  connection.  If  it  be  a  notification  of  the 
death,  without  an  invitation  to  the  ceremony,  then  the 
wording  is :  "  M.  A.,  Madame  B.,"  and  all  the  others, 
"  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  of  the  painful  loss  which 
they  have  sustained  in  the  person  of  M.  N.,  who  died  on 
the  11th  instant,"  &c.;  *' their  son,  husband,  father,  broth- 
er," and  so  on.  Births  used  to  be  notified  in  an  analo- 
gous way ;  but  the  practice  has  died  out  during  the  last 
uiirty  years,  and  no  notice  is  now  given  of  the  arrival  of 
new  children.  Most  people  attend  the  weddin<;s  to  which 
they  are  convoked:  everybody  goes  to  ftmerals;  nothing 
is  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  latter  duty,  which  is 
considered  absolutely  sacred,  as  being  the  last  sign  of  sym- 
pathy you  can  offer.  This  is  why  French  funerals  present 
such  long  processions ;  why  several  hundred  people  may 
often  be  seen  marching  bare-headed  behind  a  hearse,  to 
church  or  to  the  cemetery.  It  is  a  touching  custom,  and 
everybody  joins  in  momentarily  with  its  object,  by  uncover- 
ing as  the  coffin  passes.  All  these  things,  however  unim- 
portant in  themselves,  are  signs  not  only  of  habit  but  of 
reeling.  They  show  how  much  the  French  associate  them- 
selves, externally  at  least,  with  each  other's  joys  and  sor- 
rows ;  how  every  opportunity  of  demonstration  is  seized 
upon  and  utilized ;  now  the  manners  of  the  nation  reflect 
the  sentiments  which  guide  it,  or  which,  at  least,  are  sup- 
posed to  guide  it. 

The  organization  of  balls,  visits,  and  receptions  is  mate- 
rially the  same  in  France  as  in  other  European  countries ; 
the  form  of  invitations  is  the  same,  but  answers  to  them 
are  somewhat  differently  composed.  The  formula  usually 
adopted  in  reply  to  an  offered  dinner  is :  "  M.  A.  remercie 
Monsieur  et  Madame  B.  de  leur  gracieuse  invitation,  et 
aura  llionneur  de  s*y  rendre."  A^d  here,  lest  the  little 
detail  should  pass  unobserved,  it  is  necessary  to  draw 
attention  to  the  fact  that  A.,  in  speaking  of  himself,  writes 
"M. ;"  while  in  mentioning  B.  and  his  wife  he  says, 
<<  Monsieur  et  Madame,"  at  ftill  length.  This  distinction  is 
invariably  employed  by  men;  it  is  a  necessary  coiutesy. 
Women,  on  the  contrary,  always  describe  themselves  as 
"Madame,"  without  abbreviation.  That  is  a  woman's 
right :  it  indicates  that  her  sex  puts  her  in  a  position  of 
superiority;  that  she  has  to  receive  honors,  not  to  offer 
them. 

One  of  the  highest  merits  of  the  French  system  of  man- 
ners is,  that  it  tacitly  lays  down  the  principle  that  all  per- 
sons meeting  in  the  same  house  know  each  othe'>  without 
the  formsdity  of  introduction.  Any  man  may  ask  any  girl 
to  dance,  or  speak  to  anybody,  at  a  private  party.  Thb  in 
no  way  extends  to  public  gatherings,  where  the  guarantee 
of  supposed  equality  which  results  from  the  fact  of  know- 
ing the  same  host  aoes  not  exist.  But  in  drawing-rooms 
the  rule  is  absolute :  everybody  may  talk  to  everybody. 
This  is  an  intelligent  and  most  practical  custom ;  it  faciu- 
tates  conversation;  it  dispels  all  awkwardness  towards 
your  neighbor ;  it  melts  cola  natures ;  it  makes  it  possible 
to  pass  a  pleasant  hour  in  a  house  where  you  do  not  know 
a  soul ;  it  gives  a  look  of  warmth  and  unity  to  a  room.  No 
one  is  obliged  to  sit  gloomily  and  in  silence  between  two 
repelling  strangers.  If  you  want  to  speak,  you  are  sure  of 
a  listener.  Oicourse,  people  are  often  regularly  introduced 
to  each  other  by  the  master  or  the  mistress,  especially  at 
dinner-parties;  but  in  those  cases  the  object  is  to  put  a 
name  upon  them,  not  to  authorize  tliem  to  converse ;  for 
that  act  no  permission  is  required.  The  French  have  such 
a  need  of  talk,  and  generally  they  talk  so  well,  that  it  is 
easy  to  understand  how  this  rule  grew  up ;  but  the  explana- 
tion should  not  be  limited  to  that  one  cause.     Sociableness 
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is  quite  as  real  a  necessity  for  them  as  chatter  is ;  and  the 
first  condition  of  its  practice  is  that  all  needless  barriers 
should  be  suppressed  oetween  persons  of  the  same  society ; 
so,  for  this  reason,  too,  liberty  of  acquaintance  has  been 
adopted  indoors.  Its  effect  on  manners,  strictly  so  called, 
is  to  polish  them  still  further;  for  though  you  ha^e  the 
indisputable  right  to  begin  a  conversation  with  a  lady  next 
to  you,  whom  you  have  never  seen  before,  you  can  only  do 
so  on  condition  of  employing  all  the  most  respectful  shades 
of  attitude  and  ianoruage :  vou  cannot  jump  into  intimacy 
with  her,  and  can  only  pront  by  her  presence  provided  you 
show  yourself  to  be  well  worthy  of  it.  Between  men  these 
obligations  are  naturally  less  strict ;  though  they  continue 
to  exist  in  a  great  degree,  and  involve  the  use  of  courteous 
forms,  and  of  much  more  ceremony  than  is  necessary 
between  previous  friends.  The  principle  which  tempora- 
rily equalizes  all  the  people  who  are  united  under  the  same 
roof  has  other  applications  besides  this  one.    It  is  a  conse- 

Suence  of  the  self-same  theory  which  obliges  men  to  raise 
lieir  hats  when  they  enter  a  railway-carriage,  or  an  omni- 
bus, or  a  waiting-room,  or  a  shop,  or  any  covered  place 
where  they  find  other  people.  It  is  the  same  feeling  which 
leads  them  to  bow  respectfully  to  every  lady  they  may 
encounter  upon  a  staircase ;  and,  if  she  does  not  return  the 
courtesy,  you  may  be  sure  fipom  that  single  fact  she  is  not  a 
French  woman.  These  acts,  and  others  like  them,  are  very 
civilizing ;  they  add  much  grace  to  life ;  they  induce  exter- 
nal consideration  and  respect  for  others;  the  style  in 
which  they  are  executed  ?ives  you  an  instantaneous  and 
generally  correct  idea  of  uie  entire  manners  of  Uie  per- 
former. This  brings  us  to  that  infinitely  grave  question,  — 
a  Frenchman's  bow. 

There  are  many  theories  on  this  deep  subject ;  there  have 
been  many  professors  of  the  noble  science  of  salutation ; 
there  are,  even  in  these  degenerate  days,  difTcrences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  exact  nature  and  ordination  of  the  move- 
ments which  compose  a  bow ;  but  the  generally  adopted 
practice  of  the  best  modem  school  is  after  this  wise ;  When 
you  meet  a  lady  that  you  know,  you  begin,  four  yards  off,  by 
calmly  raising  your  outside  arm,  right  or  left,  as  the  case  may 
be.  There  must  be  no  precipitation  in  the  movement,  and 
the  arm  must  be  maintained  at  a  certain  distance  from  the 
body,  with  a  sort  of  roundness  in  its  curve  and  motion ; 
that  is,  it  must  not  come  up  too  direct,  and  especially  not 
too  fast.  When  the  hand  arrives  at  the  level  of  the  hat^ 
rim,  it  must  seize  it  lightly,  slightly,  with  about  half  the 
length  of  the  fingers ;  it  must  slowly  lift  the  hat,  and  slow- 
ly carry  it  out  in  air  to  the  fullest  length  of  the  gradually- 
extended,  straightened  arm :  but  not  in  front ;  it  must  go  out 
sideways,  horizontally  from  the  chest,  and  on  a  level  with 
the  shoulder ;  this  part  of  the  operation  must  last  several 
seconds.  Simultaneously  the  hat  must  be  turned  over,  by 
a  calculated  gradual  movement,  in  exact  proportion  with 
the  progress  of  its  passage  through  the  atmospnere,  so  that, 
starting  perpendicularly  with  the  crown  upwards,  it  may 
describe  a  complete  semicircle  on  its  road,  and  reach  the 
extreme  limit  of  its  distance  at  die  precise  instant  when  it 
has  become  upside  down,  and  the  lining  gazes  at  the  skies. 
At  the  instant  when  the  hat  is  liftea  from  the  head,  the 
body  begins  to  slightly  bend,  the  inflection  being  so  organ- 
ized that  the  full  extent  of  curving  of  the  spine  shall  be 
attained  concurrently  with  the  greatest  distance  of  the  hat. 
A  slight  respectful  smile  is  contemporaneously  permitted  to 
flicker  furtively  about  the  corners  of  the  mouth.  Then  the 
hat  comes  slowly  sweeping  back  again,  its  inward  motion 
presenting  the  exact  inverse  of  its  outward  journey ;  the 
back  grows  straight  once  more,  the  smile  disappears,  the 
hat  resumes  its  accustomed  place,  the  bow  is  over,  the  face 
grows  grave,  and  you,  the  author  of  that  noble  act,  murmur 
within  yourself,  "  I  think  I  did  that  rather  well."  But,  if 
the  ladv  should  stop  to  speak  to  you  (she  alone  can  deter- 
mine whether  conversation  shall  take  place  out  of  doors), 
you  remain  bareheaded ;  the  arm  is  slowly  dropped  till  the 
now  forgotten  hat  hangs  vacantly  against  the  knee;  the 
back  continues  somewhat  bent ;  and  when  the  talk  is  over, 
—  when,  with  a  half-courtesy  and  an  inclination  of  the  head, 
the  lady  trips  away, — the  bending  of  the  body  becomes 


profound,  the  hat  starts  off  once  more  to  the  full  distance 
which  the  arm  can  cover,  but  at  a  rather  lower  altitude  dim 
before,  it  executes  a  majestic,  radiating  sweep  thnra^ 
space,  and  then  goes  on  to  the  hair,  and  lul  is  over.  Writ- 
ten description  renders  the  whole  process  somewhat  absurd, 
but  the  impression  is  very  different  when  the  act  itself  is 
contemplated.  Modem  manners  offer  scarcely  any  form  of 
deference  so  grand,  so  thorouc^h,  so  striking  in  its  effect,  u 
a  really  well-executed  bow.  English  people  are  ra^ly  able 
to  judge  it  rightly,  for  their  notions  and  practices  oo  the 
subject  take  so  different  a  form  that  the  Frenchman  seems 
to  them  to  ridiculously  exaggerate  when  he  superbly  waves 
his  hat  all  round  him ;  but,  on  the  other  band,  the  Biitisfa 
fashion  of  salute  is  miserable  and  contemptible  in  Gallie 
eyes,  and  is,  especially,  utterly  inexpressive  of  the  oomtesj 
and  the  homage  whicn  men  ought  to  manifest  towards  wo- 
men. In  France  the  very  boys  know  how  to  bow ;  and  thoo^b 
the  nation  exhibits  every  sort  of  degree  of  capacity  in  ^ 
matter,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  the  do<^ma  that  bow- 
ing is  a  really  important  function  is  believed  in  almost 
everywhere. 

The  children  are  generally  well-mannered ;  they  are  sel- 
dom rough  or  boisterous;  their  almost  constant  contact 
with  their  mothers  and  their  mothers*  friends  gives  them, 
from  their  babyhood,  a  glimmering  of  the  sort  of  voice  and 
attitude  which  ought  to  be  adopted  before  stran^ra.  Tliere 
are  exceptions  in  any  quantity;  vulgar  parents  usually 
make  vulgar  offsprings,  but  the  mass  of  boys  and  girb— 
particularly  the  latter  —  are  fairly  well-behaved,  and  do 
not  show  loutishness  or  stupidity  when  spoken  to.  One  of 
the  great  causes  of  the  ease  with  which,  as  a  whole,  the 
French  act  towards  each  other,  lies  in  this  early  training. 
A  boy  of  ten  knows  perfectly  that  if  his  father  meets  a  ladj 
in  the  street,  and  stops  to  speak  to  her,  his  own  duty  is  to 
take  his  hat  off  and  to  stand  bareheaded.  He  knows  that 
it  would  be  rude  to  shake  hands  with  anybody,  man  or 
woman,  without  uncovering ;  his  mother  tells  him,  his  father 
sets  him  the  example,  so  it  seems  quite  natural  to  him ;  be 
does  it  simply,  witnout  mauvaUe  honte.  In  the  same  war, 
he  learns  to  be  cool  and  self-collected,  even  if  any  thin?  oc- 
curs which  draws  attention  to  him  in  a  crowd.  If  he  (£t^ 
his  book  at  church,  and  has  to  leave  his  place  to  pick  it  ap, 
he  does  not  blush :  he  sees  no  reason  why  he  should.  Tbe 
girls  do  not  giggle  and  look  foolish  if  their  h:ur  comes  down, 
or  their  hat  falls  off:  they  re-arrange  themselves  with  per- 
fect calm  and  self-possession,  utterly  unconscious  that  anj 
one  is  looking  at  them,  and  indifferent  if  they  know  it. 
From  these  early  habits  they  ^row  up  to  regard  all  onlinaiy 
movements  as  being  permissible  in  public.  This  is  why  a 
French  woman  takes  off  her  bonnet  and  smooths  her  hair 
before  the  glass  in  a  railway  waiting-room  or  a  restaurant, 
or  regulates  her  skirts,  or  puts  in  order  her  baby's  inmost 
clothes,  before  fifty  people.  In  her  eyes  all  such  things  an> 
so  natural,  so  matter  of  course,  that  she  has  no  kind  of  mo- 
tive for  making  any  fuss  about  them  ;  she  does  them  just  as 
if  she  were  at  home ;  and  she  is  right.  The  -advantase 
of  being  educated  with  views  of  this  sort  is  immense ;  tbe 
views  themselves  are  wise  and  practical,  and  their  realiza- 
tion has  a  marked  effect  on  the  development  of  simplicitr 
and  naturalness  in  manners. 

As  for  the  indoor  tone  of  families,  —  that  is  to  say,  tbe 
behavior  of  their  members  towards  each  other,  —  it  is  hard- 
ly necessary  to  say  that  it  varies  in  France,  as  it  does  eveij- 
whero  else,  with  their  social  position,  and  with  the  qnantitr 
of  affection  which  unites  them.  No  law  can  be  laid  down 
in  such  a  case,  no  general  principle  can  apply  to  the  infinite 
shades  of  conduct  which  exist  amongst  thirty-eight  millioa^ 
of  people.  As  a  rule,  the  love  of  home  is  universal  amongst 
the  French,  and  it  provokes  a  good  deal  of  harmonr  and 
relative  gentleness ;  but  that  is  all  that  can  be  saia  witb 
truth.  To  pretend  that,  as  an  entire  nation,  they  exhibit 
delicacy,  courtesv,  and  politeness  towards  each  other,  in 
their  intimate  relations,  would  be  an  evident  and  needles 
exags^eration ;  but  to  recognize  that  the  prevalence  of  wani 
attachment  between  persons  of  the  same  kin  induces  con- 
sideration for  each  other,  and  consequently  softens  the  ar- 
erage  of  manners,  is  reasonable  and  just«    The  French  an 
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essentially  a  loving  race ;  they  are  emotional  and  demon- 
strative :  it  would  be  therefore  contrary  to  the  probabili- 
ties which  result  from  those  two  facts  if  they  were  found  to 
be  hard  and  harsh,  or  even  negligent,  in  their  home  atti- 
tude. Their  usual  disposition  is  to  seek  to  give  pleasure ; 
and  they  manifest  the  desire,  wherever  it  exists,  by  tender- 
ness of  form,  by  exactness  of  attention,  by  mutual  forbear- 
ance. There  is  much  respect  towards  parents,  much  ex- 
pansion towards  old  friends,  much  sympathy  in  joy  and  sor- 
row. The  sterling  old  British  theory  tiiat  the  French  are 
"  superficial "  and  "  so  insincere,"  is  utterly  false  of  their 
home-life.  Even  as  regards  the  ordinary  relations  of  men 
and  women,  it  would  be  difficult  to  show  that  they  are  less 
sincere  tlian  other  nations  round  them ;  but  indoors  you  see 
them  as  they  are,  warm-hearted,  affectionate,  widi  all  their 
feelings  on  the  surface.  So  far  anybody  can  look  on  and 
make  an  opinion  for  himself;  but  where  observation 
fails  in  nearly  all  of  us  is  in  small  detail,  in  delicate  dis- 
tinctions, in  subtleties  which  oflen  are  only  recognizable  af- 
ter long  contact,  and,  even  more,  afler  acquiring,  by  that 
contact,  the  power  of  just  appreciation.  Many  of  us  are 
incapable  of  judging  questions  such  as  these,  because  we  do 
not  possess  the  faculty  of  perception  ;  others,  more  numer- 
ous still,  need  time  and  teaching  to  enable  us  to  detect  the 
finer  shades  of  meanin?  which  are  conveyed  by  manners 
which  are  new  to  us.  Their  language  is  at  first  impercep- 
tible and  impalpable :  by  degrees  it  becomes  distinct ;  a 
habit  of  it  forms  itself  within  us ;  it  assumes  a  more  and 
more  attractive  ^ise ;  until  at  last,  by  long  experience,  we 
grow  to  like  and  cordially  admire  wnat,  in  the  origin,  we 
either  could  not  see,  or,  if  we  saw  it,  disliked  and  disap- 
proved. It  would  be  folly  to  attempt  to  define,  by  verbal 
description,  the  thousand  trifles  which  compose  this  ele- 
ment of  manners ;  it  cannot  be  passed  over  without  allu- 
sion, but  no  attempt  to  deal  with  it  in  writing  could  possi- 
bly succeed. 

It  is  more  easy  to  say  that,  as  a  rule,  the  French  do  not 
dress  rej^ularly  for  dinner,  as  we  do ;  that  pleasant  habit  is 
limited  to  a  very  few  houses.  Notwithstanding  the  great 
and  sudden  increase  of  wealth  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
and  the  consequent  large  augmentation  of  the  class  which 
could  dress  if  it  chose  to  do  so,  the  old  system  remains  in 
force,  little  fitted  as  it  is  to  the  smart  furniture  and  gilded 
walls  of  modern  rooms.  On  that  point  we  beat  the  French ; 
but  they  get  ahead  of  us  again  in  their  constant  and  precise 
observance  of  courteous  customs  towards  acquaintances. 
Every  departing  visitor  is  accompanied,  if  it  be  a  woman, 
to  the  drawing-room  door  by  the  mistress,  and  to  the  outer 
door  by  the  master  or  his  pon ;  if  it  be  a  man,  the  lady  of 
the  house  does  not  pursue  him,  but  her  husband  does.  No 
one  is  transferred  to  the  care  of  servants,  or  abandoned  to 
his  own  resources  to  find  his  way  out  as  best  he  can.  They 
offer  us  a  good  model,  too,  in  deference  towards  old  people ; 
and  especially  in  the  form  in  which  that  deference  is  mani- 
fested. Again,  they  are  far  away  our  masters  in  the  courte- 
sies of  language,  and  in  the  infinite  dexterity  and  readiness 
of  their  compliments.  Their  esprit  is  so  full  of  a  profits  that 
they  are  rarely  baffled  by  a  difficulty  ;  they  twist  out  of  an 
uncertain  position  by  a  well-imagined  phrase.  This  may  be 
illustrated  by  an  example.  The  old  Due  de  Doudeauville 
(better  known  in  Charles  X.'^  time  as  Sosthene  de  la  Roche- 
ibucauld)  was  a  type  of  the  grandes  manihres  (T autrefois. 
He  was  a  superb  specimen  of  a  gentleman,  and  was  looked 
upon  as  almost  the  last  representative  of  the  great  school  of 
manners,  which  f;ided  away  with  legitimate  royalty.  He 
was  slowly  coming  down  stairs  one  afternoon,  from  a  visit, 
when  he  met  a  youngster  of  twenty,  bounding  up,  three 
steps  at  a  time,  to  the  drawing-room,  which  he  had  just 
qmtted.  Both  stopped  short  Tlie  duke,  by  right  of  age, 
stood  against  the  wall ;  the  boy,  four  stairs  below  him,  stood 
Against  the  banisters.  Bath  bo  ved  low,  both  were  bare- 
headed, neither  would  pass  the  other.  *'  Je  vous  en  prie, 
monsieur,"  said  the  duke,  waving  his  hat  towards  the  first 
floor.  "  Jamais,  Monsieur  le  Due,"  replied  the  other.  So 
they  might  have  stopped  till  now  (this  happened  in  1855), 
iff  after  the  fifth  or  sixth  invitation  from  tne  old  gentleman, 
the  yoang  one  had  not  solved  the  difficulty  by  an  inspira- 


tion. With  a  smile,  and  bending  to  his  knees,  he  stepped 
up,  saying,  "  J'obeis,  Monsieur  le  Due  ;  Tobcissance  est  le 
premier  devoir  de  la  jeunesse."  That  is  what  the  French 
call  "  saving  the  honor  of  the  flag ;  "  but  it  is  not  every- 
body, even  in  France,  who  would  have  invented  the  solu- 
tion. This  story  shows  how  close  is  the  connection  between 
manners  and  language,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  be  complete 
in  one,  without  thorough  command  of  the  other.  The  best 
manners  may  be  paralyzed  by  want  of  words ;  there  are 
positions  firom  which  they  alone  cannot  extricate,  and  which 
need  a  ready  tongue  as  well  as  graceful  physical  forms. 
This  element  of  the  subject  must,  however,  be  considered 
by  itself,  at  another  time  ;  the  influence  of  language  is  too 
large  a  question  to  be  discussed  incidentally. 

The  attitude  of  Frenchmen  towards  each  other  is  a  sepa- 
rate subject ;  it  presents,  on  the  whole,  a  different  character 
from  that  assumed  by  the  women,  or  by  society  in  its  mixed 
nature.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  the  same  varnish,  of  the 
same  veneering,  of  the  same  external  courtesies,  especially 
between  slight  acquaintances ;  but  as  the  object  is  not  the 
same,  as  the  desire  to  please  does  not  exist  between  men  as 
it  does  between  the  sexes,  it  follows,  naturally  enough,  that 
there  is  less  reality,  and  consequently  less  sincerity.  Here 
the  old  accusation  of  wilful  sham,  which  has  been  so  often 
brought  against  French  manners,  is  well  founded  ;  for  the 
men  adopt  in  tlieir  mutual  relations  a  series  of  forms  ap- 
parently indicative  of  respect,  of  sympathy,  of  deference, 
while  no  Fuch  feelings,  or  any  thing  approaching  to  them, 
are  in  their  hearts.  And  though  this  same  charse  applies, 
in  less  degree,  to  other  people  than  the  French ;  tnough 
some  sort  of  falseness  is  inevitable  in  that  part  of  our 
conduct  towards  each  other  which  we  call  manners ;  though, 
after  all,  no  one  is  deceived  by  mere  seeming  si^ns,  because 
every  one  is  well  aware  that  ihey  cover  no  solid  substance, 
these  signs  are  so  developed  in  France,  they  occupy  so  large 
a  place  there  in  tlie  outside  of  life,  they  constitute  so  strik- 
ing a  feature  of  the  national  aspect,  that  the  contradiction 
between  what  they  look  to  be,  and  what  we  know  they  are, 
becomes  particularly  glaring.  This  contradiction  assumes 
more  importance  still  when  it  is  measured  by  the  moral  re- 
sults by  which  it  is  now  surrounded.  The  considerations 
which  were  indicated  at  the  commencement  of  this  article 
assert  themselves  with  special  force  when  they  are  applied 
to  men  alone.  In  women  we  are  tempted  to  excuse  frivolity 
and  surface  pleasantness  and  the  shallowness  of  ceremony. 
In  them  those  insufficiencies  are  perhaps  inherent  to  the  part 
they  play ;  and,  furthermore,  they  atone  largely  for  them  by 
charm,  and  by  the  solid  service  which  they  render  in  strug- 
gling, by  every  means,  to  hold  Pocii.'ty  together.  But  for 
men  none  of  these  excuses  can  be  invoked.  Men  represent 
other  objects,  other  duLies :  men  constitute  the  nation,  in 
its  public  sense ;  and  if  we  find  the  nation  palpably  demor- 
alized, —  not  only  without  principles  or  convictions,  but  al- 
most without  even  opinions,  —  we  are  justified  in  regarding 
men,  in  this  question  of  manners,  with  a  suspicion  that  we 
do  not  extend  to  women.  If  every  thing  else  in  France 
stood  on  a  solid  basis,  if  religious  faith  were  even  general, 
if  political  convictions  existed  for  other  than  individual  pur- 
poses, if  there  were  such  a  feeling  as  mutual  respect,  if 
we  could  perceive  the  great  moral  ties  which  hold  a  nation 
together,  then  it  might  be  fairly  urged  that  the  sham  of 
excessive  courtesy  between  men  is  a  valueless  exception,  and 
that  the  regular  practice  of  public  virtues  and  tne  recog- 
nized community  of  action  for  great  ends  take  away  all  im- 
portance from  it.  But  we  see,  or  think  we  see,  that,  on  the 
contrary,  the  sham  of  what  we  call  exaggerated  manners, 
is  but  part  of  an  entire  system  of  imreality,  in  which  pro- 
fessions, almost  everywhere,  supply  the  place  of  acts ;  in 
which  duty,  self-sacrince,  and  earnestness  are  nearly  undis- 
coverable  qualities.  This  is  why  we  are  forced  to  ask 
ourselves,  unwillingly  enough,  if  tnere  be  not  absolute  harm 
in  what  we  might  otherwise  regard  as  only  an  attractive 
weakness ;  this  is  why  the  manners  of  the  men  of  France 
may  possibly  deserve  to  be  classed  amongst  their  national 
defects. 

This,  however,  is  such  delicate  ground,  the  faculty  of  ap- 
preciating its  nature  and  its  dangers  varies  so  widely  with 
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the  accidents  of  position  and  of  personal  prejudice  and  ex- 
perience, that  it  cannot  be  approached  without  excessive 
precautions,  or  without  reserving  for  everybody  the  fullest 
rijrht  of  difference  of  view.  It  is  but  an  opinion  —  one 
opinion  —  that  can  be  expressed  here ;  that  opinion  may  be 
totally  incorrect ;  but  circumstances,  unhappily,  seem  to  jus- 
tify it.  And  yet,  one  shrinks  from  the  assertion  that  a  sys- 
tem wliich  contains  so  much  that  is  winning  and  pleasant, 
so  much  that  seems  to  soften  and  unite,  is  really,  after  all, 
nothing  but  rottenness,  as  so  many  other  French  theories 
have  proved  themselves  to  be.  If  nearly  every  thing  hud 
not  broken  down  during  the  last  two  years,  it  would  have 
been  easy  to  defend  the  ostensible  deceits  which  make  up 
so  much  of  our  neighbors'  manners.  Until  1870,  the  sub- 
ject was  one  of  those  of  which  it  may  be  urged  that  "  la 
forme  couvre  le  fond ;  "  but,  with  all  good-will  and  sympathy, 
that  cannot  now  be  said.  Absence  of  convictions  seems  to 
be  so  essential  an  element  of  French  character  to-day,  that 
manners  take  their  place  with  all  the  rest,  and  come  in  for 
their  share  of  the  mbtrust  with  which  we  cannot  help  re- 
garding the  entire  moral  condition  of  the  country.  Viewed 
in  this  light,  the  Question  loses  it  special  nature,  —  it  be- 
comes one  of  the  elements  of  the  whole  position,  and  should 
be  measured  by  the  same  rules  that  we  apply  to  other  and 
graver  questions.  AVhere  all,  or  nearly  all,  is  failure, — 
where  national  action  has  sunk  below  the  standard  which 
we  find  elsewhere,  and  which,  allowing  for  yariations  of 
Bhape  and  detail,  we  tliought  we  had  thus  far  found  in 
France  itself,  —  the  manners  of  the  men  cannot  be  ab- 
stracted from  the  mass  ;  we  are  forced  to  take  them  as  one 
of  the  external  signs  of  an  inner  state,  not  as  the  special 
manifestation  of  pure  courtesies.  If  what  has  been  already 
said  about  the  closeness  of  the  tie  between  character  and 
manners  is  really  true,  —  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
argument  can  be  disputed,  —  the  value  of  manners  neces- 
sarily falls  with  that  of  character ;  we  cease  to  be  able  to 
consider  manners  as  a  distinct  and  separate  subject,  depend- 
ing on  itself  alone.  The  women  we  can  put  aside ;  they 
have  their  uses  and  their  purpose ;  we  can  also  admit  and 
approve  the  studied  deferences  which  the  men  generally 
show  towards  women,  for  it  may  be  taken  as  the  evidence 
of  justifiable  and  even  necessary  or  useful  homage;  it  is 
when  we  look  at  the  men  alone,  tnat  the  difficulty  stands  out 
in  all  its  force.  When  men,  after  bowing  to  the  ground,  and 
employing  all  tlie  delicacies  of  speech  and  compliment,  all 
the  flatteries  of  form,  abuse  eacn  other  directly  they  have 
parted,  they  can  scarcely  expect  lookers-on  to  regard  them 
or  their  manners  with  much  confidence,  now  that  their  other 
public  doings  partake  of  the  same  illogical  unreality.  It  is 
almost  refreshing  to  observe  —  and  the  fact  shoula  be  in- 
sisted on  as  a  hopeful  sign  —  that  in  certain  cases,  simpli- 
city, naturalness,  and  even  a  shade  of  roughness,  are  coming 
into  use,  as  if  the  better  class  of  minds  no  longer  consent 
to  go  on  shamming.  Ceremony  is  still  the  rule,  the  almost 
universal  rule,  but  exceptions  are  creeping  out;  and  with- 
out defending  for  one  instant  the  adoption  of  indifference 
or  coldness,  or  the  complete  abandonment  of  the  elaborate 
forms  which  once  constituted  great  manners,  it  may,  at  all 
events,  be  suggested,  that  the  particular  position  of  France  at 
this  moment  does  authorize,  amongst  the  men,  a  lessening 
of  the  practice  of  general  deceptions  towards  each  other. 

The  whole  moral  interest  of  the  matter  lies  in  this  part 
of  it.  Even  if  the  manners  of  the  women  are  open  to  some 
criticism,  from  the  higher  points  of  view,  at  all  events  it  may 
be  urged  that  they  are  not  really  more  illusory  than  they 
are  elsewhere ;  and  that  any  blame  which  they  may  deserve, 
is  merited  about  equally  in  other  countries.  But  excessive 
courtesies  between  men,  who  neither  like  nor  respect  each 
other,  are,  in  this  generation,  peculiar  to  France ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  inyent  an  ar^ment  in  their  defence.  Why  ai'e 
such  courtesies  put  on  ?  What  are  they  intended  to  ex- 
press ?  What  real  meaning  do  they  hide  ?  Of  course,  it 
may  be  said,  and  with  much  truth,  that  such  exaggerations 
are  not  universal ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  tney  con- 
stitute the  ordinary  rule  amongst  educated  persons,  and 


that  foreigners  have  the  ri<yht  to  look  at  them  as  constitut- 
ing  a  normal  habit  amongst  the  better  classes.  That  being 
so,  do  we  go  too  far  in  thinking,  that  the  sooner  the  better 
classes  abandon  mere  forms,  which  may  now  be  classed 
amongst  other  useless  deceits,  the  sooner  will  tliey  begin, 
so  far  as  this  particular  evidence  of  their  character  is  con- 
cerned, to  grow  towards  reality  and  principle  ?  There  was 
a  time  when  mere  forms  were  a  necessary  element  of  pol- 
ished education ;  but  the  entire  or^^anization  of  society  nas 
become  so  changed,  that  no  argument  of  necessity  can  be 
invoked  in  our  time.  People  are  now  firee  to  be  what  they 
are  like ;  there  are  still  abundant  laws  which  regulate  the 
conditions  of  our  contact  with  each  other ;  but  as  those  laws 
are  everywhere  drilling  towards  naturalness  and  simplicity, 
the  maintenance  of  meaningless  ceremony  can  no  longer  be 
defended.  And  yet  it  can  scarcely  be  expected  that  a  man- 
ifest change  of  manners  will  be  one  of  the  consec^uences 
produced  by  the  recent  disasters  of  France.  If  those  dis- 
asters had  brought  about  results  in  other  and  grarer  ques- 
tions, we  might  speculate  on  the  effects  which  they  might  be 
expected  to  induce  in  this  comparatively  trifling  detail  of 
pure  forms.  But  as,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  France  has  "  for- 
gotten nothing  and  learned  nothing  "  since  the  summer  of 
1870,  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  any  real  change 
will  arise  in  the  external  fashions  of  its  men. 

For  the  women  we  can  scarcely  wish  for  change.  When 
we  know  them  well,  when  we  have  grown  to  them  by  habit, 
we  cease  to  feel,  or  even  to  perceive,  the  peculiarities  which 
strike  us  at  first  sight ;  we  forget  our  prejudices,  we  accept 
the  exaggerations  which  shocked  us  when  we  were  new- 
comers. It  is  then,  and  only  then,  that  we  can  fairly  judge 
or  accurately  compare ;  it  is  then  that  we  become  able  to 
appreciate  that  intensely  French  thing,  "charm;"  it  is 
tnen  that  we  can  measure  the  degrees  and  sorts  of  pleasure 
which  the  manners  of  the  higher  types  of  French  women 
are  capable  of  provoking.  The  political  condition  of  a 
country,  however  bad  it  may  be,  cannot  be  urged  as  a  mo- 
tive for  the  abandonment  of  graceful  courtesies  between 
men  and  women,  or  as  an  argument  against  the  arms  which 
some  French  women  employ  with  such  singular  dexterity. 
But  as  against  the  men  alone,  the  situation  may  be  differ- 
ently viewed  :  there  we  may  appeal  to  all  our  old  theories 
of  frankness,  sincerity,  and  honesty,  and  may,  not  unfairly, 
urge  that  amongst  the  elements  of  the  moral  renovation  of 
which  France  has  so  much  need,  the  manners  of  the  men 
wiU  gain  by  a  return  to  truth. 

Viewing  the  subject  as  a  whole,  and  renewing  the 
reservations  which  have  already  been  expressed,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  there  is  a  marked  conU*adiction  between  French 
manners  and  the  moral  state  which  the  grace  and  courtesy 
of  these  manners,  if  they  were  real,  would  necessarily 
imply.  But  this  is  in  no  way  a  modern  fact.  Tho^e  man- 
ners, since  they  first  were  formed,  have  co-existed  with  the 
moral  defects  which  we  observe  to-day ;  there  has  been  no 
change  in  either;  French  character,  French  qualities^ 
French  shortcomings,  have  been  the  same  for  centuries. 
Recent  events  have  brought  them  into  vivid  light,  but  those 
events  have  not  created  them.  History  shows  us,  if  we  look 
at  it  with  that  object,  that  the  race  has  been  what  it  is 
since  Louis  Treize  was  king.  Tlie  absence  of  correlation 
between  the  inner  state  and  its  outward  manifestations  has 
existed  since  manners  were  invented :  there  has  always 
been  the  same  polish  on  the  surface,  the  same  absence  of 
convictions  underneath.  This  generation  inherited  the 
contradiction,  and  has  perpetuated  it ;  the  blame  which  it 
deserves  is  limited  to  that.  It  found  itself  in  presence  of  a 
tradition  —  a  winning,  soflening  tradition  —  whose  entire 
aspect  was  agreeable,  which  was  handed  onwards  by  its 
ancestors  as  one  of  the  prides  of  France ;  it  took  it,  and  it 
kept  it,  without  asking  whether  it  expressed  the  trutL 
The  question  now  lies  between  reality  and  charm;  old 
habits  and  old  preferences  are  so  strong,  that  charm  will 
probably  retain  its  place ;  for  the  whole  race  must  change 
Its  nature  before  it  will  own  that  reality  is  a  Mgher  merit 
still. 
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NICOLAS  POUSSIN. 

Andelt,  in  Normandy)  was  the  birthplace  of  Nicolas 
Poussin.  Andely  is  a  small  town,  of  some  antiquity,  having 
grown  out  of  the  ruins  of  a  monastery  burned  hy  the  Eng- 
glish  in  1170,  and  is  now  called  Grand  Andely;  forming, 
to<rether  with  Petit  Andely,  a  neighboring  hamlet,  the  sous- 
prefecttrre  of  Les  Andely s.  Poussin,  born  in  1694,  was  four 
years  younger  than  Simon  Youet,  the  favorite  painter  of 
Richelieu  and  Louis  XIII.  Youet  was  the  master  of  Le 
Sueur,  who,  escaping  his  hands,  blossomed  into  uncertain 
and  brief-lived  beauty ;  but  he  formed  Le  Brun,  the  high 
priest  of  Louis  XI Y.  art,  and  is  therefore  commonly  called 
the  founder  of  the  French  school.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
Youet  trained  the  decorative  painters  of  the  age  of  Louis 
XI Y. ;  but  the  belief  that  he  is,  therefore,  the  father  of 
French  painting,  can  be  held  only  by  those  who  maintain 
the  Catnolic  theory,  which  ignores  the  movement  of  the 
Renaissance,  and  sees  in  the  wars  of  religion  the  salvation 
of  the  State. 

In  histories  of  modern  art,  Poussin  is  always  ranked  with 
the  Italian  school.  But  the  quality  of  his  genius  is  even 
more  essentially  French  than  that  of  Le  Brun,  and  both 
these  men  descend  in  as  direct  a  line  from  France  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  In  them  we  have  surviving  proof  of 
the  division  of  the  land.  Le  Brun,  and  his  precursor  Youet, 
are  the  exponents  in  art  of  triumphant  authority ;  but  the 
lost  hopes  of  the  Renaissance  linger  in  the  breast  of  Pous- 
sin. In  him  revive  the  dying  embers  of  that  quivering 
flame  which  the  reactionary  party  had  weU-nigh  succeeded 
in  putting  out  on  the  soil  of  France.  "  £  non  ci  si  pensa 
quanto  sangue  costa.*'  In  the  elevation  of  mind  whicn  sus- 
tained the  solitary  Poussin,  in  the  uncertain  beauty  too 
soon  extinct  with  the  life  of  Le  Sueur,  we  see  the  only 
fruit  borne  by  a  tree  on  which  we  early  count  a  thousand 
blossoms.  A  wealth  of  power  was  put  forth  when  France 
gave  birth  to  the  great  enamellers  of  Limoges,  the  great 
glass  painters,  the  gre&t  sculptors,  painters,  architects  of 
me  Renaissance.  To  name  Courtois,  Lionard,  Pinaigrier, 
Clouet,  Cousin,  Goujon,  De  Lorme,  Bullant,  is  to  name  but 
a  handful  amongst  a  multitude.  This  is  the  plant  which 
was  cut  down :  and  in  its  place,  well  befenced  and  guarded, 
flourished  the  gaudy  parasite  of  courts,  from  which  a  vain 
cultivation  received  the  apples  of  Sodom. 

Is  it  possible  that  Poussin,  a  born  Frenchman,  could 
wholly  escape  from  the  influences  which  were  paramount  in 
his  native  country  ?  An  answer  to  this  question  can  only 
be  obtained  from  a  critical  examination  or  his  work.  The 
first  thing  which  strikes  us,  when  we  come  in  contact  with  it 
in  any  large  quantity,  is  its  strangelv  uneven  quality.  Much, 
of  course,  which  bears  his  name  is  spurious.  At  Munich, 
for  example,  two  paintings  in  the  Pinacothek  have  long 
been  attributed  to  him,  in  spite  of  protest.  And  a  good 
two-thirds,  at  least,  in  most  portfolios  of  so-called  Poussin 
sketches  are  probably  forgeries.  But  it  is  difficult  honestly 
to  be  very  positive.  Judgment  in  these  matters  is  swayed 
hy  a  thousand  ill-appreciated  causes,  physical  conditions 
render  our  perceptions  less  or  more  sensitive,  so  that  to-day 
"we  condemn,  and  to-morrow  we  hesitate.  Intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  work  of  indisputable  genuineness  is  our  only 
safeguard  ;  watermarks,  quality  of  paper,  choice  of  medium, 
may  sometimes  furnish  negative  proof,  but  they  can  never 
he  relied  on  as  the  sole  support  of  unqualified  assertion. 
And  even  when  possessed  of^  well-founded  knowledge,  we 
may  not  be  quite  assured,  for  the  powers  of  the  most  high- 
ly-endowed man  are  subject  to  mysterious  fluctuations.  In 
the  case  of  Poussin  there  is,  too,  unusual  difficulty  ;  for  in 
every  large  collection  of  his  work,  drawings  occur  which 
serve  as  connecting  links  between  the  genuine  and  the 
spurious.  Their  mere  presence  confuses  the  distinctness  of 
our  impressions,  and  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  draw  a 
fine  with  precision,  and  say,  "  Here  the  true  end,  and  the 
fake  begin."  Yet  the  work  which  he  has  bequeathed  to  us 
claims  not  to  be  Icfl  undefended  to  such  as  may  find  their 
interest  in  foisting  amongst  it  any  rubbish  of  dry  classicali- 
ty,  or  emptiness  of  sacred  subject ;  and  until  some  sifling 


Srocess  has  been  accomplished,  his  reputation  must  suffer 
ally.  The  sentiment  represented  in  Germany  by  "  Noch 
ein  solche  haben  die  Fran2osen  als  grose  meister  einge- 
schmuggelt,''  is  so  far  just  that  it  is  based  on  knowledge  of  the 
poverty  of  the  work  exposed  as  Poussin's  in  their  galleries 
and  museums.  To  this  rule  there  are,  however,  exceptions. 
The  "  Dionysos  and  Midas  "  at  Munich  is  one  of  Poussin's 
masterpieces.  At  Yienna,  the  gallery  of  Prince  Lichten- 
stein  contains  several  charming  examples ;  and  the  Albertina 
collection  has  many  good  drawings  by  the  master's  hand, 
amongst  which  is  one  chalk  sketch  of  remarkable  beauty. 

Perhaps  the  quality  which  most  individualizes  Poussin's 
conception  of  man  is  his  intense  sense  of  the  sympathetic 
union  of  humanity  and  nature;  it  is  this  bias  which  is 
always  leading  him  to  dwell  with  pleasure  on  the  classical 
conceptions  of  the  faun  and  satyr,  and  which  lends  a 
peculiar  coloring  to  his  treatment  of  Bacchic  processions. 
'^Dulcepericulum  est,  O  Lenee!  sequi  deum  Cingentem  viridi 
tempora  pampino."  Children,  instinct  with  the  most  fearless 
joviality,  inextricably  tangled  in  a  wild  vrreath  of  dogs, 
goats,  and  flowers,  press  through  the  forest  underwood, 
careering  after  old  Silenus,  more  drunk  with  the  excitement 
of  mad  m>lic  than  their  leader  is  with  wine.  They  look  as 
if  they  derived  nothing  but  the  most  innocent  enjoyment 
firom  his  tipsy  merriment.  One  of  these  children,  fatigued 
into  sleep,  is  the  subject  of  this  chalk  sketch  in  the 
Albertina.  The  drawing  is  perfect  in  its  way,  spontaneous, 
and  full  of  charm.  The  green  vine-leaves  still  cling  about 
the  heated  temples,  ripples  of  gurgling  laughter  still  dimple 
the  childish  cheeks,  angering  shadows  of  wild  excitement 
heighten  the  deep  abandonment  of  the  whole  attitude,  and 
render  even  more  sensible  the  resistless  collapse  of  exhaust- 
ed nature  weighing  down  the  rounded  limbs.  The  simple 
means,  too,  by  which  this  is  achieved,  are  characteristic  of 
Poussin,  whose  severity  never  loses  charm,  and  whose  sim- 
plicity lies  above  a  half-hidden  spring  of  luxuriance.  A 
few  cnoice  lines  fall  on  the  paper  with  faultless  precision 
and  grace.  And  this  sketch  lies  amongst  masses  of  draw- 
ings, some  of  which  appear  to  have  equal  claims  to  authen- 
ticity, but  none  of  whicn,  in  point  of  beauty,  will  bear  com- 
parison with  it  for  a  moment. 

These  drawings,  even  in  character  of  subject,  are  wholly 
different ;  they  give  us  for  the  most  part  Scripture  scenes, 
treated  from  a  ^ebly  classical  point  of  view,  executed  in 
pen-and-ink,  slightly  washed  with  the  brush.  Instead  of 
the  unhesitating  intention  with  which  the  chalk  stroke 
sweeps  along,  a  faltering  wiry  line  encloses  ill-defined  forms. 
Still,  something  seems  to  forbid  the  rejection  of  the  entire 
mass  as  spurious ;  and  the  question  arises.  Was  the  genius 
of  Poussin,  like  that  of  Le  Sueur,  chilled  by  his  subject  ? 
Take,  for  example,  a  nude  study  by  Le  Sueur,  rein  objective 
dargestellt,  and  set  it  by  the  side  of  a  drawing  by  him  of 
some  Carthusian  monk  in  prayer.  Whereas  in  the  one  you 
have  the  full  bloom  of  artistic  pleasure,  in  the  otlicr  you  are 
sensible  of  effort  made  to  receive  and  convey  an  impression, 
in  fulfilment,  as  it  were,  of  a  set  task.  The  sentiment  of  the 
devout  ascetic  is  foreign  to  the  sympathy  of  the  artist.  In 
the  art  of  the  seventeenth  century,  no  heat  of  religious 
fervor  vivifies  these  emaciated  forms.  Here  and  tncre, 
should  such  a  growth  appear,  it  is  but  sporadic,  and  indi- 
cates no  general  state  of^  feeling.  Nature  had  re-asserted 
herself,  and  the  day  (then,  indeed,  somewhat  overcast)  had 
dawned  when  the  man  who  worshipped  with  his  age 
honored  the  principles  of  life.  Perhaps  this  theory  might 
explain  firozcn  feeling  and  chilled  fingers ;  but  in  many  of 
these  drawings  there  is  something  worse  than  mere  con- 
straint :  there  is  nervous  uncertainty  to  be  accounted  for ; 
and  Poussin,  in  his  indisputably  genuine  work,  is  never 
wanting  in  steadily-sustained  aim.  "The  Finding  of 
Moses,'*  a  drawing  which  has  been  made  popular  by  auto- 
type, is  certainly  an  inferior  work.  It  is  absolutely  devoid 
of  geniality,  ancf  looks  as  if  Poussin  had  gone  to  school  with 
Youet,  in  some  hour  when  Richelieu  had  ordered  off  the 
unwilling  Louis  XIII.  On  every  line  lies  the  iron  weight 
of  the  century,  ungilded  by  its  later  magnificence.  Digni- 
fied, formal,  pseudo  classic,  eminently  scientific,  it  nas 
notbino:  which  would  be  called  in  modern  cant  '*  interest- 
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ing; "  but  the  subject  is  definitely  conceived,  firmly 
grasped,  and  rendered  with  an  unerrin<r  hand.  Every  fold 
of  drapery  is  put  in  with  a  brush  which  advances  in  the 
assigned  direction  with  unrelenting  energy.  There  are  no 
mistakes,  no  corrections,  no  erasures ;  but  a  manifest  purpose 
of  creation  is  manifest  throughout. 

At  first,  so  marked  a  difference  in  mere  technical  excel- 
lence would  seem  to  condemn  forever  all  doubtful  work. 
It  would  be  well  for  Poussin's  reputation  if  it  were  so. 
Much,  indeed,  bears  his  name  falsely ;  but  much  which 
seems  a  disgrace  to  his  fame  is,  it  is  to  be  feared,  genuine. 
Poussin  has  done  a  great  work ;  but  he  has  no  right  to  be 
called  a  great  master.     Bom  amidst  the  convulsions  which 
closed  the  sixteenth  century,  his  youth  flourished,  as  it 
might,  under  the  shadow  of  the  stone  which  France  had 
rolled  to  tlie  mouth  of  her  own  grave.     Grave  well  guarded, 
but  not  by  angels.    From  the  dull  provincial  lessons  of  Va- 
rin,  at  Beauvais,  he  fled  to  Paris.     There  his  genius,  wed- 
ded to  the  teaching  of  Duchesne,  produced  work  which  was 
but  a  dubious  hybrid ;  which  not  inaccurately  represents  the 
sterile  and  exhausted  character  of  the  age.     Arber  restless 
wandering,  he  found  at  last,  in  Rome,  some  semblance  of 
that  creative  joy  which  was  banished  from  the  land  of  his 
birth.     The  great  days  were  indeed  gone ;    but  some  re- 
flection of  their  brightness   lingered  yet.     Poussin,   aged 
thirty,  learned  of  Domenichino  and  Andrea  Sacchi,  —  Sacchi 
whose  name  must  ever  stand  high  on  the  roll  of  the  Roman 
school.     TI)e  severity  and  simplicity  of  Sacchi's  style,  his 
skilled  design,  his  enthusiasm,  his  learning  and  cultivation, 
accorded  happily  with  aspirations  which  were  natural  to 
Poussin.     From  this  moment  he  began  to  trust  in  others, 
and  to  have  confidence  in  himself.     At  first,  in  this  period 
of  his  second  pupilage,  he  executed  much  which  possesses 
as  little  individuality  as  his  earlier  work.    Drawings  exist, 
in  which  he  seems  to  have  incorporated  his  impressions  of 
the  Umbrian  school.     Then  comes  the  time  represented  by 
such  compositions  as  "  The  Finding  of  Moses,"  many  points 
in  which  indicate  that  he  is  still  laboring  under  difficulties 
occasioned  by  imperfect  mastery  of  technic.      And  at  last 
dawn  the  days  which  give  us  the  "  Dionysos  and  Midas  " 
of  Munich ;  Uie  "  Bacchanalian  Dance,"  and  "  Bacchanalian 
Festival,"  of  the  English  National  Gallery.    His  develop- 
ment had  been  slow  and  uncertain ;  and  his  earlier  work  of 
no  value  except  as  illustrating  his  career.     Society,  in  the 
age  of  Louis  XIV.,  whatever  were  its  vices,  had  one  con- 
spicuous merit,  —  its  character  was  strong  enough  to  give  a 
marked  tone  to  the  art  of  the  day.     But  when  Poussin  was 
youn^,  it  was  otherwise.     The  Frenchmen  of  his  time  held 
no  faith,  no  hope,  no  interest,  in  common.    It  had  come  to 
be  felt  in  France,  that  the  strivings  of  thought,  searching 
after  the  hidden  significance  of  forms,  brought  nothing  but 
ill  to  the  State.    It  was  felt  that  mental  eflbrt  should  be 
directed  properly  to  the  investigation  of  these  forms  alone. 
In  the  domain  of  letters,  "  truth  has  often  trembled  on  the 
verge  of  law ;"  but  the  evil  tendencies  of  unfettered  thought 
are  not  so  obvious  to  the  eyes  of  State  police,  in  the  world 
of  art ;  and  Spain,  perhaps,  is  the  only  country  which  has 
taken  a  hint  from  Plato,  and  placed  her  painters  under  legal 
censorship.  In  France,  Poussin  was  alone,  but  free.     Witfiin 
the  safe  limits  of  the  accidental,  he  could  not  rest ;  for,  ly- 
ing on  tlieir  borders,  he  saw  a  heavy  cloud  of  mystery,  and 
knew  that  the  courts  of  the  temple  were  without  the  sanc- 
tuary.    For  him,  the  past  was   no   mere  wardrobe,  from 
which  he  might  supply  himself  with  a  varied  succession  of 
the  costumes  best  fitted  for  representation ;  but  a  veil  through 
which  the  actual  became  visible,  —  a  veil  whose  thin  folds 
did  not  obscure  the  eternal  sameness  of  human  life,  but  ren- 
dered its  features  more  strangely  beautiful. 

And  here  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  when  Poussin  issues  into 
final  and  triumphant  exercise  of  his  own  powers,  his  national 
characteristics  assert  themselves  in  full  force.  He  is  French 
in  selection  of  form.  The  clear,  defined,  spare,  and  supple 
shapes  of  his  nymphs  betray  their  kinship  with  the  Diana 
of  Anet,  with  their  world-renowned  sister  sof  the  **  Fontaine 
des  Innocens,"  modelled  by  Goujon  in  such  un mysterious 
mystery  of  refined  accentuation.  He  is  French  in  color, 
with  an  instinctive  preference  for  modulations  in  the  hi^^h- 


est  key,  —  that  key  in  which  a  skilled  player  caught  a  nev- 
er-to-be-rivalled note  of  piercing  clearness,  the  delicate  har- 
mony of  the  faience  of  Oiron,  which  we  call  Henri  U.  In 
this  triumph  of  French  art,  the  very  limit  is  approachini 
which  separates  pale,  subtly-refined  color  firom  that  which 
is  thin  and  harsh.  If  we  set  it  beside  the  gorgeous  magni- 
ficence of  Urbino,  its  strange  white,  and  fitful  gleaming 
yellow,  and  weird  magic  thre^in^  of  black,  cry  to  us  like 
the  pure  notes  of  the  *'  sharp  violin,"  piercing  the  fiiU- 
throated  richness  of  the  **  sacred  organ."  He  is  French  io 
sentiment.  No  suggestive  mysticism,  no  sombre  deeps,  at- 
tract him.  "  Gerade  die  tiefe  so  einsam  ist  als  die  hobe.'* 
says  Jean  Paul.  But  the  obscurity  of  the  bottomless  abyss 
cannot  allure  the  typical  French  mind.  If  it  require  soli- 
tude, let  it  be  the  loneliness  of  mountain-tops,  with  their 
sharp,  thin  air,  and  boundless  horizon.  He  is  French  in 
treatment  of  subject.  He  can  be  dignified,  yet  not  dull ;  li- 
centious, yet  not  coarse.  The  common,  vulgar  aspect  of  a 
common,  vulgar  incident  does  not  exist  for  his  eyes.  Poor 
good-for-nothing  little  vagabonds,  robbing  an  orchard,  are 
transformed  into  four  thievish  Cupids,  who  climb,  and  eat, 
and  squabble  over  their  booty,  with  more  than  mortal  graee 
and  greediness.  The  orchard  is  a  garden,  and  the 
crabbed  apple-trees  are  trees  from  a  child's  dreamland, 
whose  lithe  boughs  sway  under  the  weight  of  heavy,  golden 
fruit.  Again,  the  pathetic  sorrow  of  a  band  of  children,  la- 
menting Uieir  lost  playfellow,  is  moulded  by  his  imagination 
into  a  lovely  poem.  A  veiled  figure  closes  the  palace-gates, 
and  over  the  threshold  passes  the  mournful  frineral  proces- 
sion of  a  little  dead  Love.  The  child-corpse  is  borne  aloft  on 
the  shoulders  of  his  weeping  companions,  to  an  immortal 
shrine,  in  the  far-shining  temple  ot  the  gods. 

Thus  Poussin  holds  a  refining  charm ;  every  thin^  sordid 
and  mean  is  transmute<l  by  its  touch ;  even  aeath  is  but  a 
transparent  shadow,  through  -vvhich  irhinesthe  light  of  life. 
His  day  is  a  day  of  paradise ;  south  winds  blow  amidst  eter- 
nal fruit  and  blossoms ;  the  cruelty  of  the  beast  is  bat 
strength ;  the  merriment  of  children  a  perfect  joy  ;  the  sa- 
tyr, lurking  in  secret  shades,  comes  forth  to  make  fast  the 
hnk  with  man.  And  when  the  noon  of  revel  is  past,  and 
twilight  falls,  the  hush  is  sacred ;  it  brings  the  hour  of  the 
elders,  who,  clad  in  white,  glistening  robes,  pass  along  the 
valleys,  holding  solemn  converse  of  that  which  has  gone  be- 
fore, and  shall  follow  after. 


"NO  LIVING  VOICE." 

"  How  do  you  account  for  it  ?  " 

''  I  don't  account  for  it  at  all.    I  don't  pretend  to  under- 
stand it." 
"  You  thinV,  then,  that  it  was  really  supernatural  ?  " 
<*  We   know  so    little  what  Nature  comprehends,   what 
are  its  powers  and  limits,  —  that  we  can  scarcely  speak  of 
any  thing  that  happens  as  beyond  it  or  above  it." 
"  And  you  are  certain  that  this  did  happen  ?  " 
"  Quite  certain ;  of  that  I  have  no  doubt  whatever.'* 
Tliese  sentences  passed  between  two  gentlemen  in  the 
drawing-room   of  a  country-house,  where   a  small  family 
party  was  assembled  after  dinner ;  and  in  consequence  of 
a  lull  in  the  conversation,  occurring  at  the  moment,  they 
were  distinctly  heard  by  nearly  everybody  present.     Curi- 
osity was  excited,  and  inquiries  were  eagerly  pressed  as  to 
the  nature  or  supernature  of  the  event  under  discussion. 
"  A  ghost  story  I  "  cried  one  ;   "  oh,  delightful !   we  must 
and  will  hear  it."    "  Oh  1  please,  no,"  said  another ;   **  I 
should   not  sleep  all  night  —  and  yet  I  am  dying  with 
curiosity." 

Others  seemed  inclined  to  treat  the  question  rather  from 
a  rational  or  psychological  point  of  view,  and  would  hai-e 
started  a  discussion  upon  gnosts  in  general,  each  giving  his 
own  experience ;  but  these  were  brought  back  by  the  voice 
of  the  nostess,  crying,  "  Question,  question  I "  and  the  first 
speakers  were  warmly  urged  to  explain  what  particular 
event  had  formed  the  subject  of  their  conversation. 

"It  was  you,  Mr.  Browne,  who  said  you  could  not  account 
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for  it ;  and  you  are  such  a  very  mattei>of-fact  person,  that 
we  feel  doubly  anxious  to  hear  what  wonderful  occurrence 
could  have  made  you  look  so  grave  and  earnest.'* 

'*  Thank  you,"  said  Mr.  Browne.  "  I  am  a  mattexM)f-fact 
person,  I  confess ;  and  I  was  speaking  of  a  iact ;  though  I 
must  beg  to  be  excused  sayino:  any  more  about  it.  It  is  an 
old  story ;  but  I  never  even  think  of  it  without  a  feeling  of 
distress ;  and  I  should  not  like  to  stir  up  such  keen  and 
haunting  memories,  merely  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  curi- 
osity. I  was  relating  to  Mi.  Smith,  in  few  words,  an  adven- 
ture which  befell  me  in  Italy,  many  years  ago ;  giving  him 
tlie  naked  facts  of  the  case,  itt  refutation  of  a  theory  which 
he  liad  been  propounding." 

**  Now,  we  don't  want  theories,  and  we  won't  have  naked 
facts  ;  they  are  hardly  proper,  at  any  time,  and -at  this 
period  of  the  year ;  with  snow  upon  the  ground,  they  would 
De  most  unseasonable ;  but  we  must  have  that  story,  fully 
and  feelingly  related  to  us ;  and  we  promise  to  give  it  a 
respectful  nearing,  implicit  belief,  and  unbounded  sympa- 
thy. So,  draw  round  the  fire,  all  of  you,  and  let  Mr.  Browne 
bejrin." 

Poor  Mr.  Browne  turned  pale  and  red,  his  lips  quiv- 
ered, his  entreaties  to  be  excused  became  quite  plaintive ; 
>>ut  liis  nrood-nature,  and  perhaps,  also,  the  consciousness  that 
he  could  really  interest  his  hearers,  led  him  to  overcome 
his  reluctance ;  and,  after  exacting  a  solemn  promise  that 
there  should  be  no  jesting  or  levity  in  rei;ard  to  what  he 
had  to  tell,  he  cleared  his  throat  twice  or  thrice,  and  in  a 
hesitating,  nervous  tone,  began  as  follows  :  — 

^*  It  was  in  the  spring  of  18 — .  I  had  been  at  Rome  dur- 
ing the  Holy  Week,  and  hid  taken  a  place  in  the  di  i^rence 
Ibr  Naples.  There  were  two  routes :  one  by  way  of  Terra- 
cina,  and  the  other  by  the  Via  Latina,  more  inland.  Hie 
dilisc^Qce,  which  made  the  journey  only  twice  a  week,  fol- 
lowed these  routes  alternately,  so  that  each  road  was  trav- 
ersed only  once  in  seven  days.  I  chose  the  inland  route ; 
and,  after  a  long  da^r's  journey,  arrived  at  Ceprano,  where 
w^e  halted  for  the  ni^nt  The  next  morning  we  started 
again  very  early ;  and  it  was  scarcely  yet  dayliG;bt,  when  we 
reached  the  Neapolitan  frontier,  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  town.  There  our  passports  were  examined ;  and,  to  my 
great  dismay,  I  was  informed  that  mine  was  not  en  regie. 
It  was  covered,  indeed,  with  stamps  and  signatures,  not  one 
of  which  had  been  procured  witliout  some  cost  and  trouble ; 
but  one  '  visa '  yet  was  wanting,  and  that  the  all-important 
one,  without  which  none  could  enter  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
I  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  alight,  and  to  send  my  wretched 
passport  back  to  Rome,  my  wretched  self  being  doomed  to 
reoaain  under  police  surveillance  at  Ceprano,  until  the  dili- 
gence should  bring  it  back  to  me  on  that  day  week,  at 
soonest. 

^  I  took  up  my  abode  at  the  hotel  where  I  had  passed 
the  previous  nignt,  and  there  I  presently  received  a  visit 
from  the  Capo  di  Polizia,  who  told  lue  very  civilly  that  I 
must  present  myself,  every  morning  and  evening,  at  his 
bureau;  but  thit  I  mi^ht  have  liberty  to  *  circulate  '  in  the 
neighborhoo  1  during  tne  day.  I  grew  so  weary  of  this  dull 
place,  that,  after  I  had  explored  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  town,  I  began  to  extend  my  walks  to  a  greater  distance ; 
and  as  I  always  reported  myself  to  the  ponce  before  night, 
I  met  with  no  objection  on  their  part. 

^'  One  day,  however,  when  I  had  been  as  far  as  Alatri, 
and  was  returning  on  foot,  night  overtook  me.     I  had  lost 
my  way,  and  could  not  tell  ho  ^  far  I  mi^ht  be  from  my 
destination.    I  was  very  tired,  and  had  a  heavy  knapsack 
on   my  shoulders,  packed  with  stones  and  relics  tirom  the 
ruins  of  the  old  Folasgic  fortress,  which  I  had  been  explor- 
ing, besides  a  number  of  old  coins,  and  a  lamp  or  two, 
^which  1  had  purchased  there.     I  could  discern  no  signs  of 
any  human  habitation ;  and  the  hills,  covered  with  wood, 
seemed  to  shut  me  in  on  every  side.    I  was  beginning  to 
think  seriously  of  looking  out  for  some  sheltered  spot  under 
a  thicket,  in  which  to  pass  the  ni^ht,  when  the  welcome 
sound  of  a  footstep  behind  me  fell  upon  my  ears.    Pres- 
ently, a  man,  dressed  in  the  usual  lon^,  shaggy  coat  of  a 
shepherd,  overtook  me ;  and,  hearing  of  my  difficulty,  offered 
to  conduct  me  to  a  house  at  a  short  distance  from  the  road. 


where  I  mi^ht  obtain  a  lodging:  before  we  reached  the 
spot,  he  told  me  that  the  house  in  question  was  an  inn,  and 
that  he  was  the  landlord  of  it.  He  had  not  much  custom, 
he  said,  so  he  employed  himself  in  shepherding  during  the 
day;  but  he  could  make  me  comfortable,  and  give  me  a 
good  supper,  also ;  better  than  I  should  expect,  to  look  at 
him ;  but  he  had  been  in  diiierent  circumstances  once,  and 
had  lived  in  service  in  good  families,  and  knew  how  tbin<r8 
ought  to  be,  and  what  a  signore  like  myself  was  used  to. 

**  The  house  to  which  he  took  me,  seemed,  like  its  owner, 
to  have  seen  better  days.  It  was  a  large,  ramblintr  place,  and 
much  dilapidated,  but  it  was  tolerably  comforta1)le  within ' 
and  my  landlord,  af\er  he  had  thrown  off  his  sheepskin  coat, 
prepared  me  a  good  and  savory  meal,  and  sat  down  to  look 
at  and  converse  with  me  while  I  ate  it.  I  did  not  much 
like  the  look  of  the  fellow ;  but  he  seemed  anxious  to  be 
sociable,  and  told  me  a  great  deal  about  his  former  life, 
when  he  was  in  service,  expecting  to  receive  similar  confi- 
dences from  me.  I  did  not  gratify  him  much,  but  one  must 
talk  of  something ;  and  he  seemed  to  think  it  only  proper 
to  express  an  interest  in  his  guests,  and  to  learn  as  much  of 
their  concerns  as  they  would  tell  him. 

'^  I  went  to  bed  early,  intending  to  resume  my  journey  as 
soon  as  it  should  be  light.  My  landlord  took  up  my  knap- 
sack, and  carried  it  to  my  room,  observing,  as  he  did  so, 
that  it  was  a  great  weight  for  me  to  travel  with.  I  answered, 
jokingly,  that  it  contained  great  treasures,  referring  to  my 
coins  and  relics ;  of  course,  he  did  not  understand  me,  and 
before  I  could  explain*  he  wished  me  a  most  happy  little 
night,  and  lefl  me. 

"  The  roo  Ji  in  which  I  found  myself  was  situated  at  the 
end  of  a  long  passage.  There  were  two  rooms  on  the  right 
side  of  this  passage,  and  a  window  on  the  lefl,  which  looked 
out  upon  a  yard  or  garden.  Having  taken  a  survey  of  tlie 
outside  of  tne  house,  while  smoking  my  cigar,  after  dinner, 
when  the  moon  was  up  I  understood  exactly  the  position  of 
my  chamber,  —  the  end  room  of  a  long,  narrow  wing,  pro- 
jecting at  right  angles  from  the  main  building,  with°which 
it  was  connected  only  by  the  passage,  and  the  t»vo  side 
rooms,  already  mentioned.  Please  to  bear  this  description 
carefully  in  mind  while  I  proceed. 

"  Before  getting  into  bed,  I  drove  into  the  floor,  close  to 
the  door,  a  small  gimlet,  which  formed  part  of  a  complicated 
pocket-knife  which  I  always  carried  with  me;  so  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  any  one  to  enter  the  room  without 
my  kno  fledge.  There  was  a  lock  to  the  door,  but  the  key 
would  not  turn  in  it ;  there  was  also  a  bolt,  but  it  would 
not  enter  the  bole  intended  for  it,  the  door  havino-  sunk, 
apparently,  from  its  proper  level.  I  satisfied  myself,  how- 
ever, that  the  door  was  securely  fastened  by  my  gimlet,  and 
soon  fell  asleep. 

"  How  can  i  describe  the  strange  and  horrible  sensation 
which  oppressed  me,  as  I  woke  out  of  my  first  slumber  ?  I 
had  been  sleeping  soundly ;  and  before  I  quite  recovered 
consciousness,  I  had  instinctively  risen  from  my  pillow,  and 
was  crouching  forward,  my  knees  drawn  up,  my  hands 
clasped  before  my  face,  and  my  whole  frame  quiverinor  with 
horror.  I  saw  nothing,  felt  nothing ;  but  a  sound  was  riufr- 
ing  in  my  ears  which  seemed  to  make  my  blood  run  cold. 
I  could  not  have  supposed  it  possible  that  any  mere  sound, 
whatever  might  be  its  nature,  could  have  produced  such  a 
revulsion  of  feeling,  or  inspired  such  intense  horror  as  I  then 
experienced.  It  was  not  a  cry  of  terror  that  I  heard ;  that 
would  have  roused  me  to  action :  nor  the  moaninor  of  one 
in  pain ;  that  would  have  distressed  me,  and  cal^d  forth 
sympathy,  rather  than  aversion.  True,  it  was  like  the 
groaning  of  one  in  anguish  and  despair,  but  not  like  any 
mortal  voice.  It  seemed  too  dreadful,  too  intense,  for  human 
utterance.  The  sound  had  begun,  while  I  was  fast  asleep, 
close  to  the  head  of  my  bed,  close  to  my  very  pillow ;  it 
continued  after  I  was  wide  awake,  —  a  long,  loud,  hollow, 
protracted  groan,  makhig  the  midnight  air  reverberate,  and 
then  dying  gradually  away,  until  it  ceased  entirely.  It  was 
some  minutes  before  I  could  at  all  recover  from  the  terrible 
impression,  which  seemed  to  stop  my  breath  and  paralyze 
my  limbs.  At  length,  I  began  to  look  about  me ;  for  the 
night  was  not  entirely  dark ;  and  I  could  discern  the  out- 
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lines  of  the  room,  and  the  several  pieces  of  fiimiture  in  it. 
I  then  got  oat  of  bed,  and  called  aloud, '  Who  is  there  ? 
What  is  tlie  matter  ?  Is  any  one  ill  ? '  I  repeated  these 
inquiries  in  Italian  and  in  French ;  but  there  was  none  that 
answered.  Fortunately,  I  had  some  matches  in  my  pocket, 
and  was  able  to  light  my  candle.  I  then  examined  every 
part  of  the  room  carefully,  and  especially  the  wail  at  the 
head  of  my  bed,  sounding  it  with  my  knuckles.  It  was 
firm  and  solid  there,  as  in  ail  other  places.  I  unfastened 
my  door,  and  explored  the  passage  and  the  two  adjoining 
rooms,  which  were  unoccupied  and  almost  destitute  of  fur- 
niture. They  had  evidently  not  been  used  for  some  time. 
Search  as  I  would,  I  could  gain  no  clew  to  the  mystery. 
Returning  to  my  room,  I  sat  down  upon  the  bed  in  great 
perplexity,  and  began  to  turn  over  in  my  mind  whether  it 
was  posaible  I  could  have  been  deceived,  —  whether  the 
sounds  which  caused  me  such  distress  might  be  the  off- 
spring of  some  dream  or  nightmare :  but  to  that  conclusion 
I  could  not  bring  myself  at  all,  much  as  I  wished  it ;  for  the 
groaning  had  continued  ringing  in  my  ears  long  after  I  was 
wide  awake  and  conscious.  While  I  was  thus  reflecting, 
having  neglected  to  close  the  door,  which  was  opposite  to 
the  side  oi  my  bed  where  I  was  sitting,  I  heard  a  soft  foot- 
step at  a  distance,  and  presently  a  light  appeared  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  passage.  Then  I  saw  the  shadow  of  a 
man  cast  upon  the  opposite  wall.  It  moved  very  slowly, 
and  presently  stopped.  I  saw  the  hand  raised,  as  if  making 
a  sign  to  some  one ;  and  I  knew  from  the  fact  of  the  shadow 
beiii7  thrown  in  advance,  that  there  must  be  a  second  peiv 
son  in  the  rear,  by  whom  the  light  was  carried.  Afler  a 
short  pause,  they  seemed  to  retrace  their  steps,  without  my 
having  had  a  glimpse  of  either  of  them,  but  only  of  the 
shadow  which  had  come  before,  and  which  followed  them 
as  they  withdrew.  It  was  then  a  little  afler  one  o'clock, 
and  I  concluded  they  were  retiring  late  to  rest  and  anxious 
to  avoid  disturbing  me,  though  I  have  since  thought  that  it 
was  the  light  from  my  room  which  caused  their  retreat.  I 
felt  half  inclined  to  csdl  to  them ;  but  I  shrank,  withoat  know- 
ing why,  from  making  known  what  had  disturbed  me :  and 
while  I  hesitated,  they  were  gone ;  so  I  fastened  my  door 
again,  and  resolved  to  sit  up  and  watch  a  little  longer  by 
myself.  But  now  my  candle  was  beginning  to  burn  low, 
and  I  found  myself  in  this  dilemma :  either  I  must  extin- 
guish it  at  once,  or  I  should  be  left  without  the  means  of 
procuring  a  light  in  case  I  should  be  again  disturbed.  I 
regretted  that  I  had  not  called  for  another  candle,  while 
there  were  people  yet  moving  in  the  house :  but  I  could  not 
do  so  now  without  making  explanations ;  so  I  grasped  my 
box  of  matches,  put  out  my  light,  and  lay  down,  not  with- 
out a  shudder,  in  the  bed. 

"  For  an  hour  or  more  I  lay  awake,  thinking  over  what 
had  occurred ;  and  by  that  time  I  had  almost  persuaded 
myself  that  I  had  nothing  but  iny  own  morbid  imagination 
to  thank  for  the  alarm  which  I  had  suffered.  *  It  is  an 
outer  wallf'  I  said  to  myself;  '  they  are  all  outer  walls,  and 
the  house  is  built  of  stone ;  it  is  impossible  that  any  sound 
could  be  heard  through  such  a  thickness.  Besides,  it  seemed 
to  be  in  my  room,  close  to  my  ear.  What  an  idiot  I  must 
be,  to  be  excited  and  alarmed  about  nothing;  1*11  think  no 
more  about  it.'  So  I  turned  on  my  side,  with  a  smile 
(rather  a  forced  one)  at  my  own  foolishness,  and  composed 
myself  to  sleep. 

**  At  that  instant  I  heard,  with  more  distinctness  than  I 
ever  heard  any  other  sound  in  my  life,  a  gasp,  a  voiceless 
gasp,  as  if  some  one  were  in  agony  for  breath,  biting  at  the 
air,  or  trying  with  desperate  efforts  to  cry  out  or  speak.  It 
was  repeated  a  second  and  a  third  time ;  then  there  was  a 
pause ;  then  again  that  horrible  gasping ;  i^nd  then  a  long- 
drawn  breath,  an  audible  drawing  up  of  the  air  into  the 
throat,  such  as  one  would  make  in  neaving  a  deep  sigh. 
Such  sounds  as  these  could  not  possibly  have  been  heard 
unless  they  had  been  close  to  my  ear ;  they  seemed  to  come 
from  the  wall  at  my  head,  or  to  rise  \ip  out  of  my  pillow. 
Thftt  fearful  gasping,  and  that  drawing  in  of  the  breath,  in 
the  darkness  and  silence  of  the  night,  seemed  to  make  every 
nerve  in  my  body  thrill  with  dreadful  expectation.  Uncon- 
sciously I  shrank  away  from  it,  crouching  down,  as  before, 


with  my  face  upon  my  knees.  It  cea8e<U  and  immcdiat^y 
a  moaning  sound  began,  which  lengthened  out  into  an 
awful,  protracted  groan,  waxing  louuer  and  loader,  as  if 
under  an  increasing  agony,  and  men  dying  away,  slowly  and 
gradually,  into  silence;  yet  painfully  and  distinctly  audible, 
even  to  the  last. 

"  As  soon  as  I  could  rouse  myself  from  the  freezing  barror 
which  seemed  to  penetrate  even  to  my  joints  and  marpow, 
I  crept  away  from  the  bed,  and  in  the  farthest  comer  of  the 
room,  lighted,  with  shaking  hand,  ray  candle,  looking  anx- 
iously about  me  as  I  did  so,  expecting  some  dreadful  revela- 
tion as  the  light  flashed  up.     Yet,  if*  you  will  believe  me,  I 
did  not  feel  alarmed  or  mghtened ;  but  rather  oppressed, 
and  penetrated  with  an  unnatural,  overpowering  sentimeot 
of  awe.    I  seemed  to  be  in  the  presence  of  some  great  a&d 
horrible  mystery,  some  bottomless  depth  of  woe,  or  misery, 
or  crime.    I  shrank  from  it  with  a  sensation  of  intoleniute 
loathing  and  suspense.    It  was  a  feeling  akin  to  this  which 
prevented  me  from  calling  to  my   landlord.     I  could  nut 
oring  myself  to  speak  to  him  of  what  had    passed ;  not 
knowing  how  nearly  he  might  be  himself  involreil  in  the 
mystery.     I  was  only  anxious  to  escape  as  ouietly  aa  |30fesi- 
ble  from  the  room  and  frcm  the  house.     The  candle  was 
now  beginning  to  flicker  in  its  socket ;  but  the  stars  were 
shining  outside,  and  there  was  space  and  air  to   bre;iihe 
there,  which  seemed  to  be  wanting  in  my  room ;  so  I  ha^Uiy 
openeii  my  window,  tied  the  bedclothes  to^*ther  for  a  rope, 
and  lowered  myself  silently  and  safely  to  the  ground. 

"  There  was  a  light  ^till  burning  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
house ;  but  I  crept  noiselessly  along,  feeling  my  way  care- 
fully among  the  trees,  and  in  due  time  came  upon  a  beaten 
track  which  led  me  to  a  road,  the  same  which  I  hati  been 
travelling  on  the  previous  night.  I  walked  on,  scarcely 
knowing  whither,  anxious  only  to  increase  my  distance  from 
the  accursed  house,  until  the  day  began  to  break,  when 
almost  the  first  object  I  could  see  distinctly  was  a  small 
body  of  men  approaching  me.  It  was  with  no  small  pleas- 
ure that  I  recognized  at  their  head  my  friend  the  Capo  di 
Polizia.  *AhT'  he  cried,  *  unfortunate  Inglese,  what 
trouble  you  have  given  me  1  Where  have  you  been  ?  God 
be  praised  that  I  see  you  safe  and  sound!  But  how? 
What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?    You  look  like  one  posses-sed-' 

"  I  told  him  how  I  had  lost  my  way,  and  where  I  had 
lodged. 

"<And  what  happened  to  you  there?'  he  cried,  with  a 
look  of  anxiety. 

"  *  I  was  disturbed  in  the  night.  I  could  not  sleep.  I 
made  my  escape,  and  here  I  am.     I  cannot  tell  you  more.' 

*•  *  But  you  must  tell  me  more,  dear  sir ;  foivive  me  ;  you 
must  tell  me  every  thin^.  I  must  know  all  that  pas:^ed  in 
that  house.  We  have  nad  it  under  our  sur\'eillance  lor  a 
long  time ;  and  when  I  heard  in  what  direction  you  had 
gone  yesterday,  and  had  not  returned,  I  feared  you  had  g^ot 
into  some  mischief  there,  and  we  were  even  now  upon  our 
way  to  look  for  you.* 

**  I  could  not  enter  into  particulars,  but  I  told  him  I  hid 
heard  strange  sounds ;  and,  at  his  request,  I  went  back  with 
him  to  the  spot.  He  told  me,  by  the  way,  that  the  house 
was  known  to  be  the  resort  of  banditti ;  that  the  landlord 
harbored  them,  received  their  ill-gotten  goods,  and  helped 
them  to  dispose  of  their  booty. 

"  Arrived  at  the  spot,  he  placed  his  men  about  the  prem- 
ises, and  instituted  a  strict  search ;  the  landlord,  and  the  man 
who  was  found  in  the  house,  bein^  compelled  to  accompany 
him.  The  room  in  which  I  had  slept  was  carefully  ex- 
andined ;  the  floor  was  of  plaster  or  cement,  so  that  no 
sound  could  have  passed  through  it ;  the  walls  were  sound 
and  solid,  and  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  that  could  in 
any  way  account  for  the  strange  disturbance  I  had  expe- 
rienced. The  room  on  the  ground  floor  underneath  my  bed- 
room was  next  inspected ;  it  contained  a  quantity  of  sira  «, 
hay,  firewood,  and  lumber.  It  was  paved  with  brick ;  and, 
on  turning  over  the  straw,  which  was  heaped  together  in  a 
corner,  it  was  observed  that  the  bricks  were  uneven,  as  il' 
they  had  been  recently  disturbed. 

"  <  Di?  here,'  said  the  officer ;  *  we  shall  find  something 
hidden  here,  I  imagine.' 
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'^  The  landlord  was  evidently  much  disturbed.  '  Stop  I ' 
he  cried.  *  I  will  tell  you  what  lies  there ;  come  away  out 
of  doors,  and  you  shall  know  all  about  it' 

**  •  Dig,  I  say.    We  will  find  out  for  ourselves.' 

^ '  Let  the  dead  rest,'  cried  the  landlord,  with  a  tremb- 
ling: voice.  *  For  the  love  of  heaven,  come  away,  and  hear 
what  I  shall  tell  you.' 

^ '  Go  on  with  your  work,'  said  the  sergeant  to  his  men, 
who  were  now  plying  pickaxe  and  spade. 

**  *  I  can't  stay  here  and  see  it>'  exclaimed  the  landlord, 
once  more.  *•  Hear,  then  I  It  is  the  body  of  my  son,  my 
only  son ;  let  him  rest,  if  rest  he  can.  lie  was  wounded 
in  a  quarrel,  and  brought  home  here  to  die.  I  thought  he 
would  recover,  but  there  was  neither  doctor  nor  priest  at 
hand,  and,  in  spite  of  all  that  "Vf  e  could  do  for  him,  he  died. 
Let  him  alone  now,  or  let  a  priest  first  be  sent  for ;  he  died 
nncanfessed,  but  it  was  not  my  fault ;  it  may  not  be  yet  too 
late  to  make  peace  for  him.' 

"  *  But  why  is  he  buried  in  this  place  ?  * 

"  *  We  did  not  wish  to  make  a  stir  about  it.  Nobody 
knew  of  his  death,  and  we  laid  him  down  quietly ;  one  place, 
I  thou'iht,  was  as  good  as  another,  when  once  the  lire  was 
out  of  him.  We  are  poor  folk,  and  could  not  pay  for  cere- 
monies.' 

"  The  truth  at  length  came  out.  Father  and  son  were 
both  members  of  a  band  of  thieves :  under  this  floor  they 
concealed  their  plunder;  and  there,  too,  lay  more  than  one 
mouldering  corpse,  victims  who  had  occupied  the  room  in 
which  I  slept,  and  had  there  met  their  death.  The  son  was 
indeed  biu*ied  in  that  spot ;  he  had  been  mortally  wounded 
in  a  skirmish  with  travellers,  and  had  lived  long  enough  to 
repent  of  his  deeds,  and  to  beg  for  that  priestly  absolution 
which,  according  to  his  creed,  was  necessary  to  secure  his 
pardon.  In  vain  he  had  urged  his  father  to  bring  the  con- 
fessor to  his  bedside ;  in  vain  he  had  entreated  him  to 
break  oflf  from  the  murderous  band  with  which  he  was  allied, 
and  to  live  honestly  in  future ;  his  prayers  were  disregard- 
ed, and  his  dying  admonitions  were  ot'  no  avail.  But  for 
the  strange  mysterious  warning  which  had  roused  me  from 
my  sleep,  and  driven  me  out  of  the  house  that  night, 
another  crime  would  have  been  added  to  the  old  man's  tale 
of  guilt.  That  gasping  attempt  to  speak,  and  that  awful 
g^oaning^ — whence  did  they  proceed?  It  was  no  living 
voice.  Beyond  that  I  will  express  no  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  will  only  say,  it  was  the  means  of  saving  my  life, 
and  at  the  same  time  putting  an  end  to  the  series  of  bloody 
deeds  which  had  been  committed  in  that  house. 

'*  I  received  my  passport  that  evening  by  the  diligence 
from  Rome,  and  started  the  next  morning  on  my  way  to 
Xaples.  As  we  were  crossing  the  frontier,  a  tall  figure 
approached,  wearing  the  long,  rough  cappotta  of  the  mendi- 
cant friars,  with  a  hood  over  the  face,  and  holes  for  the  eyes 
to  look  through.  He  carried  a  tin  money-box  in  his  hand, 
which  he  held  out  to  the  passengers,  jingling  a  few^  coins  in 
it,  and  crj'ing,  in  a  monotonous  voice,  *  Anime  in  purgatorio! 
Anim'i  in  purgatorio  ! '  I  do  not  believe  in  purgatory,  nor 
in  supplications  for  the  dead;  but  I  dropped  a  piece  of 
silver  iutb  the  box,  nevertheless." 


M.  HUGO'S  APOLOGIA. 


It  is  seldom  that  a  distinguished  man  condescends  to  ex- 
CTilpiite  himself,  in  a  formal  profession  of  faith,  from  just 
or  unjust  accusations  hurled  at  him  by  his  bitterest  ene- 
mies ;  and  we  tliink  that  a  genius  above  the  common  run, 
ou^ht  to  eschew  attempts  of  the  kind,  and  leave  posterity 
to  judge  for  itself.  Such  is  not  M.  Victor  Hugo's  opinion, 
and  we  have  no  right  to  complain ;  but  the  illustrious 
Frenchman  mi^ht  at  least  have  waited  for  better  times, 
and  allowed  pofiticiil  passions  to  sofben  down  before  plead- 
ing his  cause.  It  is  true  that  M.  Huc^o  does  so  in  a  form 
with  which  no  one  will  think  of  finaing  fault;  and  it  is 
true,  also,  that  no  man  has  experienced,  of  late,  more  wrong 
interpretation  at  the  hands  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  Be 
it  as  it  may,  the  poet  chooses  to  come  prematurely  before 


us ;  and  we  have  no  other  course  but  to  judge  him  from  his 
own  acts  and  words. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  "  Actes  et  Paroles  "  is  a  politi- 
cal justification,  condensed  in  a  small  volume,  and  com- 
prising every  public  word  and  act  of  M.  Victor  Hugo's, 
from  the  time  of  his  return  from 'exile  to  his  beloved  Paris, 
down  to  the  last  elections  in  the  French  capital,  when  tlie 
writer  was  defeated,  afler  standing  at  the  head  of  the  poll 
but  seven  months  before.  Those  who  may  be  curious  to 
judge  of  M.  Hugo's  political  capacity,  ought  to  peruse  this 
new  publication.  "  Actes  et  Paroles  "  is  not,  as  might  be 
thougnt,  a  balion  d '  essaif  launched  to  sift  public  opinion  be- 
fore the  issue  of  "  L'Ann^e  Terrible : "  it  is  a  compilation 
of  documents,  speeches,  manifestoes,  and  other  productions, 
which  *'  the  poet  bluest  of  heart,"  to  auote  Mr.  Swin- 
burne's expression,  offers  to  the  reader,  with  a  preliminary 
request  to  judge  for  himself;  and  there  is  a  general  recapit- 
ulation in  the  final  chapter  of  the  author's  ^*  Ligne  de 
Conduite."  The  writer  gives  an  account  of  his  arrival  in 
Paris  after  the  Revolution  of  the  4th  of  September,  of  the 
reception  that  greeted  him,  and  the  speech  in  which  he  of- 
fered his  acknowledgments.  Immediately  afler  is  placed 
the  "Proclamation  of  Germany."  M.  Hugo  pleads  the 
cause  of  humanity,  and  recalls  the  fact  that  war  was  not 
declared  by  France,  with  a  fiery  eloquence,  sui  generis^  and 
a  power  of  language  which  he  alone  possesses.  Stern  poli- 
ticians would  shrug,  and  probably  have  shrugged,  their 
shoulders  at  this  proclamation ;  but  if  it  is  wholly  beyond 
the  pale  of  regular  diplomacy,  no  one  can  think  of  denying 
the  generous  spirit  pervading  it.  The  next  address,  "  Aux 
Fran9ais,"  is  highly  sensational,  yet  full  of  patriotism  and 
youthful  ardor.  There  is  also  a  **  Proclamatiun  aux  Paris- 
lens,"  equally  free  from  the  somewhat  ludicrous  oddity  of 
M.  Hugo's  bursts  of  passion,  where  the  sublime  is  often 
hand  in  hand  with  tne  ridiculous;  but  antithesis  is  here 
used  to  an  alarming  extent.  From  what  immediately  fol- 
lows this,  it  seems  that  several  largely-attended  meetings 
took  place  in  Paris,  where  the  "  Chatiments,"  and  other 
verses  of  M.  Hu^o,  were  read,  the  money  resulting  from 
the  performance  oeing  handed  over  to  the  Committee  of 
Defence.  The  Societe  des  Gens  de  Lettres,  having  pre- 
sented the  Government  with  a  cannon,  requested  M.  Victor 
Hugo's  permission  to  call  it  after  his  name ;  a  request  the 
poet  very  properly  declined  to  entertain.  The  Hugoite 
performances  proved  so  productive  that  they  were  several 
times  repeated,  with  constant  success ;  and  it  is  creditable 
to  M.  Hugo,  so  often  taxed  with  sordid  avarice,  that  he  re- 
fused to  accept  the  droits  d '  auleur^  which  were  consider- 
able. 

With  a  laconic  reminder  that  he  obtained  two  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  thousand  votes  at  the  elections  which 
followed  the  capitulation,  M.  Hugo  bids  farewell  to 
Paris,  and  carries  us  to  Bordeaux,  and  gives  us  a  full 
account  of  his  short  and  stormy  parliamentary  career. 
The  majority  of  the  Assembly  appeared  to  be  divided 
between  respect  for  his  genius  and  dislike  of  the 
anti-Catholic  who  wrote  "  Le  Christ  au  Vatican."  But, 
nevertheless,  the  member  for  Paris  obtained  a  partial  hear^ 
ing,  and  pronounced  two  speeches,  deprecating  the  ratifica- 
tion of  tne  treaty  of  Versailles.  Tney  are  recorded  in 
"Actes  et  Paroles."  We  have  then  an  account  in  eztenso 
of  the  famous  sitting,  when  the  conduct  of  the  majority 
forced  him  to  resis^n.  A  great  misfortune  befell  him  a  few 
days  after.  M.  Charles  Hugo,  his  youngest  son,  died  of 
apoplexy.  The  father  retired  to  grieve  in  solitule  over 
this  premature  loss.  Leaving  Bordeaux,  he  repaired  to 
Paris,  and  publicly  thanked  the  population  for  its  marks  of 
sympathy. 

"  Actes  et  Paroles  "  now  passes  the  frontier,  and  takes  us 
to  Brussels,  where  the  poet  remained  during  the  insurrec- 
tion of  the  Commune.  Then  we  have  a  lew  verses,  an 
address  in  protestation  against  the  cruelties  committed  by 
both  the  parties  at  feud,  and  another  against  the  demolition 
of  the  Vend6me  Column.  M.  Hugo  argues  that  it  is  a  dis- 
honor for  France  to  demolish,  in  the  face  of  the  invader,  the 
last  vesLige  of  the  country's  military  glory.  We  have,  afler 
this,  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  scenes  provoked  in 
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Brussclfl  by  a  letter  written  by  the  poet  to  the  Tndependance 
Belgcj  maintaining  his  right  of  asylum  in  favor  of  the  fiis^i. 
tive  Communalists.  The  denoument  of  the  affair  was  M. 
Hugo's  expulsion  from  the  Belgian  territory.  He  then 
sought  a  refuge  in  the  seclusion  of  Vianden,  in  Luxem- 
burg ;  it  was  in  this  little  town  that  "  L*  Annde  Terrible  " 
was  composed.  Returning  to  Paris  in  July  last,  M.  Hugo 
pleaded  earnestly  for  the  lives  of  RosscU,  Fem^,  and  the 
others,  to  no  effect.  He  accepted  the  "  nmndat  imperatif 
in  the  following  elections ;  but  M.  Yautrain  defeated  him. 
The  above  is  a  rapid  summary  of  '*  Actcs  et  Paroles. 
We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  conclusion :  — 

**  After  an  aliscnce  of  eighteen  years  and  seven  months,  I 
returned  to  Paris  ;  during  five  months  I  did  all  in  my  power  to 
contribute  to  the  defence  of  the  city,  and  to  maintain  union  in 
the  presence  of  the  enemy.  ...  I  took  my  seat  in  the  National 
Assembly ;  I  spoke  against  the  tn>aty  which  cost  us  two 
provinces  and  five  milliards.  I  voted  against  this  treaty.  .  .  . 
On  the  8th  of  March,  1 87 1 , 1  rose  to  dctend  GaribaJdi,  misrepre- 
sented and  insulted;  and  the  Assembly  having  done  me  the 
honor  to  treat  me  in  a  like  manner,  I  resigned  On  the  18th  of 
March  I  brought  back  to  Paris  my  poor  son's  body ;  I  thanked 
the  people  who,  despite  revolutionary  emotion,  followed  his 
coffin  en  masse ;  on  the  28th  1  started  for  Brussels.  ...  I  pro- 
tested against  the  abominable  decree  of  hostages  of  the  Com- 
mune, and  I  sdld,  no  reprisals ;  I  recalled  our  principles  tO  the 
Commune,  and  I  defended  liberty,  ri^ht,  reason,  respect  for 
human  life  ;  I  defended  the  Column  agamst  the  Commune,  and 
the  Arc  de  Trioniphc  against  the  Assembly ;  I  asked  for  peace 
and  conciliation ;  I  uttered  a  crv  of  indignation  at  civil  war. 
On  the  26th  of  May,  when  the  day  was  for  the  Assembly,  the 
Belgian  Govommcnt  having  put  hors  la  hi  the  conquered,  who 
wore  the  very  men  whom  I  had  resisted,  I  claimed  for  them  the 
right  of  asylum.  ...  On  the  27th  I  was  attacked  during  the 
night  by  a  set  of  men ;  on  the  28th  I  was  expelled  by  the 
Belgian  Government.  In  short,  I  have  done  my  duty,  nothing 
but  my  duty ;  the  man  who  docs  his  duty  is  usually  abandoned 
This  is  why,  having  obtained  214,000  votes  in  the  elections  of 
Paris  in  February,  I  am  surprised  that  57,000  should  have 
remained  to  me.  I  am  profoundly  touched  by  it.  I  was  glad 
of  the  214,000;  I  am  proud  of  the  57,000." 

Apart  from  the  glaring  inconsequences  of  M.  Victor 
Hugo's  conduct  during  past  and  present  events,  this  elabor- 
ate justification  was  scarcely  needed  to  attest  to  the  fact 
of  its  author's  unvarying  inteoprity  and  generosity  through- 
out his  career.  But,  after  such  a  statement,  it  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  M.  Victor  Hugo  will  persist  in  his  chauvin- 
ist theories,  and  advocate  *'  La  Revanche "  with  as  much 
obstinacy  as  he  once  displayed  in  the  glorification  of 
Napoleon  the  First. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


A  CLUB  has  been  opened  in  Paris  by  insolvents  and 
bankrupts.    It  is  well  attended. 

A  NEW  club  for  literary  men  and  artists  is  talked  of  in 
London.    It  is  to  be  called  "  The  Thackeray." 

A  BHOP- WINDOW  in  London  displays  the  following  sign : 
"  Actresses  reduced  to  2s.  6d.  per  dozen."  Perhaps  it  would 
be  well  to  add  that  the  shop  is  a  photographer's. 

At  the  first  performance  of  Rw/  BlaSy  on  the  occasion  of 
its  recent  revival  in  Paris,  Victor  Hugo  sent  all  his  family 
aad  the  servants  to  witness  it,  while  he  remained  at  home 
and  took  charge  of  his  grandchildren.  He  knew  what  was 
most  entertaining. 

Two  Parisian  journalists  —  M.  Rogat  of  the  Pays  and 
M.  Richardet  of  the  Corsaire — have  been  relieving  the 
monotony  of  their  lives  by  lunging  at  each  other  with 
rapiers.  It  is  to  be  hoped  mat  M.  Richardet  will  enjoy  his 
sword-wound  in  the  chest. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  items  of  St.  Pctersbiuv  life 
will  shortly  cease  to  exist,  —  the  chorus  of  male  voices  for 
tlie  performance  of  religious  music,  which  was  supported 
entirely  by  the  old  Count  ScheremetyefT.  This  chorus  cost 
him  six  thousand  pounds  a  year  to  keep  up;  an  J,  as  he  is 


dead,  his  heir  declines  to  continue  the  somewhat  costlf 
pleasure. 

Among  the  curious  Good-Friday  bequests  distributed  io 
England  was  a  dole  of  sixpence  each  to  twenty-four  old 
ladies,  over  the  tomb  of  an  unknown  donor,  whose  remains 
lie  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great, 
Smithfield. 

<'  The  Spectroscopic  Association  of  Italy  "  is  the  title  of  a 
new  society,  the  main  object  of  which  will  be  **  to  enrich 
science,  by  the  aid  of  the  spectroscope,  with  new  discoveries 
upon  the  physical  constitution  of  the  son."  The  first  maa- 
her  of  tne  Memoirs  of  the  Society  has  already  been 
published. 

The  Court  Journal  says':  *'  Cousin  Jonathan  has  begun 
to  annex  us.  At  least,  he  has  begun  to  occupy  London  in 
force,  which  is  the  first  step  towards  annexation.  One  of 
the  great  New- York  journals  has  located  itself  in  Fleet 
Street,  or  at  least  has  opened  a  branch  office  there,  f(«  the 
receipt  of  advertisements,  and  is  advertising  itsell*.  No 
doubt  the  Herald  will  speedily  follow  suit.  These  American 
papers  will  be  welcome  in  a  land  where  no  one  is  afir<dJ  of 
competition,  and  the  best  wins.  American  journalism  vt 
energetic  and  smart,  and  can  teach  old  John  something." 

The  Legion  of  Honor  has  hitherto  included  only  men, 
with  two  or  three  exceptions.  The  French  Government 
has  once  more  made  an  exception  to  the  rule  in  favor  of 
Soeur  Victoire,  the  "  supdrieure  "  of  the  convent  of  Sister? 
of  Hope,  at  Nancy,  in  recompense  of  the  devotion  shown  by 
her  in  tending  the  woundea  of  the  army  of  Metz.  The 
ladies  at  present  "  d^corees  "  are  but  four  in  number,  and  one 
of  them  is  an  English  woman,  —  Madame  Rosa  Bonbeur,  the 
celebrated  painter;  Lady  Pigott,  "decorated"  by  M. 
Thiers  for  her  devotion  durinj;  the  war;  Mile.  Bisrtha 
Rocher,  of  Havre ;  and  Soeur  Victoire. 

A  remarkable  example  of  religious  toleration  haf,  at^ 
cording  to  the  Cologne  Gazette,,  been  displayed  by  the 
Greek  clergy  on  a  recent  occasion.  The  fbundation-ftonc 
of  a  Protestant  church  was  laid  at  Patras  on  the  2l6t  of 
February.  Besides  the  Protestant  congregation,  manj 
Greeks  attended  the  ceremony.  The  Greek  clergy  of  the 
town,  who  had  boen  invited  to  attend  the  solemnity,  did 
not  fail  to  appear,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Patras,  Cyrillos, 
after  offering  the  customary  prayers,  laid  the  foundation- 
stone  with  his  own  hands ;  an  action  which  produced  the 
most  favorable  impressions  on  all  present.  The  bishop,  at 
the  same  time,  recommended  the  church  to  the  protection 
of  St.  Andrew,  who,  according  to  tradition,  suflTered  martT^ 
dom  at  Patras. 

The  poetical  sensation  of  the  season,  in  this  countrVf  tf 
well  as  m  England,  — for  the  work  is  to  be  reprinted  here 
immediately,  by  Messrs.  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  —  is  a 
poem  entitled, "  Olrig  Grange ;"  by  a  writer  who  hides  hinh 
self  behind  the  nom  de  plume  of  Hermann  Kiinst,  Fkilc 
IVofessor,  who  seems  to  be  a  Glasgow  gentleman.  If  thif 
is  his  first  work,  then  England  has  a  new  poet  worth  all  her 
Swinbumes  and  Rossettis.  '*  Olri^  Grange"  is  a  stoiy  of 
English  life  of  the  present  period,  told  with  remarkabk 
power  and  originality.  The  rhythmical  arrangement  of  the 
narrative,  and  here  and  there  the  manner,  faintly  suggest 
Mr.  Coventry  Patmore,  at  his  best,  —  in  "  The  Angel  in  ibc 
House,"  for  instance;  —  but  the  conception  of  the  poem,  the 
subtile  characterization  which  marks  it  throughout,  and  the 
elegant  satire  of  certiiin  portions,  display  powers  quite  be- 
yond Mr.  Patmore.  We  oclieve,  with  the  writer  in  the  last 
number  of  the  London  Examiner,  that  "  Olrig  Grange  "  will 
at  once  give  its  anonymous  author  a  high  place  among  con- 
temporary English  poets. 

Commenting  on  the  statement  of  Dr.  Quain,  in  the  Mtt^ 
ical  Jowna'f  that  the  number  of  deaths  in  England  frcan 
heart-disease,  in  men,  has  increased  from  5,746  in  1851,  to 
12,428  in  1870,  the  Sprctaor  remarks:  "The  increase  ap- 
plies only  to  men  in  active  life ;  there  is  no  increase  in  the 
number  of  deaths  from  this  cause  among  men  under  twentr- 
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£▼6  years  of  age,  nor  U  there  any  such  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  among  toomenj  even  over  twenty-five  years. 
Hence  the  inference  drawn  is,  that  it  is  the  increased  worry 
and  horry  of  active  men's  life  which  has  caused  the  relative 
increase  of  this  disease ;  and  that  if  women  don't  want  to 
tufler  still  more  severely,  they  should  keep  out  of  the  worry 
and  hurry  of  practical  Ufe,  even  at  the  cost  of  keeping  *  wo- 
men's rijrhts'  in  abeyance.  Perhaps,  however,  they  will  re- 
join that  they  regard  it  as  emphatically  one  of  the  most  in- 
alienable of  those  rights,  to  die  of  heart-disease,  as  much  as 
men.  And,  to  tell  the  truth,  if  it  is  only  a  choice  of  various 
mortal  diseases,  —  and  Dr.  Quain  does  not  seem  to  assert 
that  it  is  any  thing  else,  —  we  suspect  that  heart-disease  is 
rather  preferable  to  most  others  of  the  fatal  class.  Except 
in  the  case  of  angina  pec'onsj  it  is  mostly  painless,  and  often 
iodden ;  and  sudden  deaths,  however  painful  to  survivors, 
spare  pain  to  the  victims." 

The  Dslhi  Gazette  makes  certain  charming  suggestions, 
with  the  view  of  inflicting  a  more  adeouate  punishment  than 
that  of  hanging,  on  the  murderers  of  Europeans,  which  cer- 
tainly do  not  err  on  the  side  of  mercy.  After  pointing  out 
that  by  hanging  the  assassin  of  the  late  Viceroy  of  India, 
the  object  ot  the  criminal,  —  namely,  immediate  despatch  to 
'paradise  —  is,  according  to  his  view,  attained,  the  Gazette 
proposes  that  in  future,  any  native  of  India  who  murders  a 
European,  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  dealt  with  as  follows : 
1.  He  shall  be  branded  in  the  forehead  with  a  large  M, 
to  denote  his  crime.  2.  Both  his  arms  shall  be  amputated 
above  the  elbow.  S.  He  shall  be  transported  to  England 
for  twenty-one  years ;  sent  round  the  Cape,  confined  m  an 
iron  cage ;  whipped  once  a  month,  on  the  same  day  of  the 
month,  and  at  tae  hour  of  the  day,  on  which  he  committed 
the  murder ;  exhibited  with  the  wild  beasts  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  during  the  whole  period  of  his  transportation ;  then, 
if  he  survive,  put  to  death  by  decapitation  ;  his  body  given 
for  dissection,  and  burned,  if  the  felon  be  a  Mussulman,  or 
buried,  if  a  Hindoo.  Such  an  enactment,  if  widely  circu- 
lated in  the  vernaculars,  will  have  the  effect  of  preventing 
such  deeds  of  blood  as  have  recently  laid  a  viceroy  and  a 
chief-justice  low.  The  life  of  the  "  Civis  Romanus"  will 
be  held  sacred,  under  the  strongest  motives  which  can  ac- 
tuate those  most  likely  to  violate  it.  In  short,  the  primary 
end  of  criminal  legislation  will  be  answered ;  the  most  des- 
perate characters  will  be  deterred  from  crime  by  the  pros- 
pect of  a  doom  from  which  the  boldest  must  shrink.  Great 
severity  is  in  such  cases  the  truest  mercy  to  all  concerned, 
except  the  wretch  to  whom  mercy  cannot  be  extended  with- 
out endangering  the  State.  The  magistrate  is  *'  the  minis- 
ter of  God,"  and  is  commanded  **  not  to  bear  the  sword  in 
vain."  The  Delhi  Gazette  does  not,  however,  point  out  any 
passage  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  commanding  magistrates  to 
amputate  people's  arms  above  the  elbows,  and  overlooks 
the  fact  that  Uiere  are  no  wild  beasts  in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don. 


SERAPHINA  SNOWE. 


THS  AOTHOB  OF  '*  8T.  ABB  AKD  HIS  8BVKN  WIVES." 


BBS    POBTSAIT. 

T?B  medium^  Scraphina  Snowe, 
Has*  corae  to  town,  with  her  spirit-show ; 
A  lady  whom  many  a  hnmhng  think, 
R.ais(*a  in  this  land'of  the  bobolink ; 
Has  bothered  phi'osophers  many  a  day, 
In  the  land  of  vapors,  over  the  way ; 
And  back  fiom  England  comcth  she, 
Blown  like  a  feather  across  the  sea.  < 

A  little  lady,  with  very  white  teeth. 
White,  hij^h  forehead,  and  underneath 
Eves  of  strange  fbrget-roe-not  blue, 
Wash'd  more  pale  by  a  dreamy  dew ; 
Lips  very  nid,  and  ever  apart. 
Full  of  the  pants  of  a  passionate  heart ; 
Tellow  and  silken  is  her  hair, 


With  a  gleam  of  blood-red  here  and  there ; 
As  light,  as  bright,  as  a  prleaming  dove, 
Is  the  little  lady  the  spints  lovo  I 

Hold  her  hand  up  to  the  light. 

How  transparent,  how  waxen  white. 

Save  where  the  pink  blood  glimmers  thro' ! 

Observe  the  slignt  little  body,  too ;  — 

A  mingling  all  tinted  well 

Of  "  Ariel  "  and  "  Little  Nell," 

With  a  spice  of  "  Puck  I " 

With  the  wise  men  round  her. 
And  the  savans  dying  to  confound  her, 
She  seems  like  some  oright,  beautiful  bird, 
Singing  to  snakes,  —  who  think  song  alisurd ; 
Or  a  wave,  that  breaks  and  sparkles  and  dances, 
While  the  dark  rocks  scowl,  until  each  rock  glances 
With  the  dew  it  scatters ;  or,  best,  some  hold, 
One  of  those  spiders  whose  threaas  of  gold 
Cross  the  woodland  pathway,  and  (thout^h  so  thin) 
The  light  and  the  dew  and  the  glory  win, — 
While,  close  at  hand,  with  watcnful  wits, 
The  lithe  and  luminous  lady  sits,  — 
With  her  body  all  heanty,  her  home  all  gay, 
And  her  two  eyes  wailing  for  common  proy. 

U. 

S^ABCB. 

Poor  little  ladv,  so  soft,  so  white  ! 
What !  doth  she  think  in  a  net  so  slight 
To  catch  enormous  insects  lik?  these, 
Or  the  critical  wasps,  or  the  busy  bees  1 
Buzz  1  in  the  silent  sdancc  yoa  mark 
The  wise  blue-bottles  hoverin;:^  dark : 
Doctor  That  and  Professor  iTiij, 
Each  one  finding  the  thing  amiss. 
Seeking  to  learn  the  trick  of  the  show. 
Poor  little  Seraphina  Snowc  I 

Hush  !    How  brightly  she  doth  brood 

In  the  midst  of  us  all,  with  the  gentle  blood 

All  iiown  to  her  heart,  and  her  face  all  hoar. 

Darken  the  room  a  little  more. 

Is  that  the  wind  on  the  pane,  or  the  rain  1  .  .  . 

Something  is  stirring  in  my  brain  .  .  . 

What  iaUtatt  ,  . 

In  the  dirkness  of  the  room 
Her  face  grows  up  and  fills  the  gloom 
Like  a  lily  of  light.    I  feel  her  eyes, 
Tho'  I  cannot  see  th'>ni.    My  spirits  rii^e 
And  shiver ;  my  heart  ticks  like  a  clock. 
Oh  hush  1  oh  hush  1  was  that  a  knock  ? 
Half  a  tan  and  half  a  creak. 
Partly  bubble  and  partly  squeak, — 
One  —  two  —  three  1 
Tho  room  seems  rising ;  and  still  I  sen 
The  gleam  of  the  face.     Strange  raptures  rain 
Thro'  my  blood  and  my  bone  and  my  bursting  brain. 
Shu  draws  me  nearer  to  her  place  ; 
I  seem  to  bo  coming  face  to  raoo ; 
She  drinks  my  life — her  soft  lips  shoot 
Warmth  to  my  spirit's  uttermost  root  -^ 
Her  glittering  soul  is  in  mine  —  and  hark  1 
The  sonnds  continue  in  the  dark : 
One  —  two  — three  1 

Break  the  charm  !    On  the  company 

Comes  a  scream,  like  a  spirit's  in  pain  I  — 

Something  sweet  dies  ont  of  my  brain  ; 

And  as  lights  are  brought,  great,  yellow,  and  bright, 

There  the  medium  sits  so  wnite, 

Staring  round  with  bewildered  looks ; 

And  beneath  her  croncheth  Dr  Snooks, 

With  a  grin  on  hU  Ian  thorn  jaws ;  —  for  he 

Has  ^pt  her  delicate,  li«some  kno-}. 

And  holds  the  muscles  as  in  a  vice  ; 

And  "  Lo  I  "  he  crieth,  "  in  a  trice 

I  have  stopt  the  rape;  'ii!»  a  mnscniar  trick. 

And  nothmg  moro  "    Then,  riain?  qnick, 

He  addcth.  scixiug  his  hat,  "  Guod-day, 

Idadam ;  I  wish  you  a  wLter  way 
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Of  gulling  the  public  1  "    Out  they  go, 
Reproachtul,  melancholy,  slow ; 
Bat  still  like  a  bird  at  bay  sits  she. 
Hall  in  a  swoon,  — so  silcntlj 
Watching  them  all  as  they  flit  by, 
With  her  pale,  spectral  eyes. 

And  I, 

With  eyes  that  burn  and  heart  astir. 
Would  linger  behind  and  8j)eak  to  her ; 
But  she  waves  me  hence  with  a  little  scream. 
And  out  I  follow  in  a  dream, 
A  haunted  man  ;  and  when  I  meet 
"The  chuckling  doctor  in  the  street, 
I  pass  him  by  with  a  bitter  frown. 
And  my  hot  fist  bums  to  knock  him  down. 

m. 

THE  GOSPEL  ▲CGOROXNG  TO  PHILOSOPHY. 

O  eyes  of.  pale  forget-me-not  blue. 
Washed  more  pale  by  a  dreamy  dew  ! 
O  red,  red  lips !  O  dainty  tresses  I 
O  heart  the  breath  of  the  world  distresses ! 

0  little  lady  I  do  they  divine 

That  they  nave  fatiiom'd  thee  and  thine  1 

Fools  1  lot  them  fathom  fire ;  and  beat 

Light  in  a  mortar ;  aye,  and  heat 

Soul  in  a  crucible !    Let  them  try 

To  conquer  tho  light,  and  the  wind,  and  the  sky  1 

Darkly  the  secret  forces  lurk ; 

Wc  know  them  least  where  most  they  work. 

And  here  they  meet  and  mix  in  thee ; 

For  a  strange  and  mybtic  entity. 

Making  of  thy  pale  soul,  in  sooth, 

A  life  half  tiickery  and  half  truth. 

Well  1    O  my  philosophic  friend  I 

Does  Nature  herself  ne'er  condescend 

To  cheats  and  shams  and  freaks  and  tricks  1 

Or  doth  she  rather  allect  to  mix 

Reason  with  revel  1    Arc  you  certain 

That  all  is  truth  behind  the  curtain 

Of  lovely  things  you  bless  and  meet  ? 

Doth  the  earth  n<»ver  sham,  the  sky  never  cheat  ? 

And  do  we  question  and  rebel, 

If  the  cheat  is  pleasant  and  plausible  1 

Do  wc  growl  at  the  rainbow  in  the  air. 

Or  frown  at  the  mirage  here  or  there  1 

Nay  :  we  take  these  things  as  they  come,  my  friend. 

And  let  them  into  our  being  blend. 

Passive  we  yield  to  the  sun  and  the  light. 

To  the  scent  of  the  flowers,  to  the  sense  and  the  sight ; 

Feeling  all  changes  with  souls  serene  .  .  . 

And  bO  1  take  poor  Scraphine  1 

Beautiful  mingling,  tinted  well 

Of  "  Arid  "  and  of  "  Little  Nell," 

With  a  spice  of  "Puck." 

True ;  as  you  aver, 

1  never  was  a  philosopher. 
But  I  do  not  envy  Dr.  Snooks 
Uia  scicntiiic  tools  and  books. 

And  1  cheerfully  let  the  grim  old  boy 
Dissect  the  humbug  that  1  enjoy. 

Names  —  more  names  ?    Let  the  lady  be  — 

Fie  upon  your  philosophy  ! 

And  so  the  trieksy  little  bird 

Is  a  "  grass-widow  "  (is  that  the  word  1 ), 

Or  cflst-oif  mi.stregs,  left  to  shame 

By  a  New-York  rowdy  of  evil  fame  1 

He  thrash'd  her,  did  ho  ?     Go  oji.    What  more  1 

Fini.-h  your  otory,  and  o'er  and  o'er. 

Proving  things  Iwyond  human  guess, 

Blacken  the  little  adventuress. 

Now  you  have  done,  and  I  have  heard 
Patiently  every  cruel  word. 
Listen  to  mc  ;  or,  rather,  no  I 
Why  should  1  argue  with  you  so, 
()  wise  Philosophy  ?    Frown  and  go ' 
I  turn  to  Seraphiua  Snowo  1 


IV. 


MBSXBBIC  FLASHES. 


O  eyes  of  pale  forget-me-not  blue, 

Wash'd  more  pale  with  dreamy  dew. 

What  faces  wicked,  what  haunts  unclean 

Have  ye  not  in  your  wanderings  seen  I 

Poor  little  body,  so  frail  and  thin, 

BniLsed  in  the  brutal  embrace  of  sin  ! 

Thin  white  hands  where  the  blood  doth  mn. 

Like  the  light  in  the  shell  held  up  to  the  sun. 

How  often  have  ye  lifted  been 

To  ward  away  from  hands  obscene. 

Not  a  wicked  touch,  but  a  ruffian  blow ! 

God  bless  thee,  Seraphina  Snowe|! 

Found  out,  exposed,  the  jest  of  the  day, 

With  the  spectral  eyes  on  the  world,  at  bay  I 

While  the  sense  of  the  sun  and  the  wind  and  the  li^bt 

Surge  thro'  thee,  and  leave  thee  more  wild  and  wli^ ; 

And  a  mystic  touch  is  in  thy  hair. 

And  a  whisper  of  awe  is  evcnrwhcre, 

And  thou  almost  fearest  in  thy  sin 

The  spirits  thou  half  believest  in  1 

Always  imposing,  little  Elf, 
And  most  on  thy  delicate,  silken  self  I 
Making  the  raps  with  thy  cunning  knee. 
Smiling  to  hear  them  secretly,  — 
And  all  the  while  thjr  pulses  beat. 
Thou  trera blest  at  thhie  own  deceit ; 
Listening,  yielding,  till  there  comes 
Out  of  thy  soul  ani  out  at  thy  thumbs 
A  wave  of  emotion,  a  swift  fiame. 
Blanching  thy  spiritual  frame 
To  more  ivory  whiteness ;  —  a  wild  dew. 
Washing  the  spectral  eyes  more  blue  — 
The  secret  soul  with  its  blinding  light 
Confirming  thee  in  thy  lie's  despite  I 

Would  to  God  that  thou  and  I 
Might  put  our  Iiands  together,  and  fly 
To  some  far  island,  lone  and  new. 
Where  the  sun  is  golden,  the  sea  dark-blue ; 
Where  the  scented  palm  and  the  cocoa-tree 
Should  make  a  bower  for  thee  and  me ; 
And  all  should  be  wild  and  bright  and  keen. 
The  flowers  all  color,  the  leaves  all  sheen. 
The  air  and  the  warm  earth  all  aglow 
With  the  life,  the  fever,  the  ebb  and  flow ; 
With  the  spirit-waves  that,  flowing  free. 
Foam  up  to  a  crest  in  souls  like  thee ! 

There,  like  the  spider  silvern  and  soft. 

Spinning  its  thread  of  gold  a^oft. 

Thou  shouldst  sit  among  the  leaves,  and  look 

Out  at  me  from  a  golden  nook  I 

And'draw  mc  nearer  with  those  dim  eyes. 

And  kindle  thyself  to  pants  and  sighs ; 

And  I  would  crouch  and  gaze  at  thee 

Through  life  that  would  seem  eternity ;  — 

While  a  wondrous  spiritual  light 

Flash'd  through  and  through  mo,  so  wild  and  brigbt, 

Till  I  faded  away  beneath  th^  hand, 

Through  thy  soul,  to  the  Spirit  Land  ! 


Premature  Loss  op  the  Hair,  which  is  so  common  nowfr 
days,  may  be  entirely  prevented  by  the  use  of  BumOt's  Cocoam 
It  has  been  used  in  thousands  of  cases  where  the  hair  was  oomiq? 


render  it  soft  and  glossy  for  sevei-al  days. 


Coughs  and  Colds  — Those  who  arc  suffering  from  CoopH 
Colds,  Hoarseness,  Sore  Throat,  &c.,  should  try  "Broum's  &» 
dual  Troches" 

Of  all  the  choice  condiments  that  belong  to  the  well-fumisW 
table,  as  chow-chow,  piccalilli,  &c.,  none  is  so  mnch  prittd  « 
a  standard  relish  for  soupA,  fish,  and  meats,  as  the  Iialiov 
Leicesterbhikb  Tablb  Sattce,  at  once  the  best  and  chei|wrt 
of  them  all. 
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THE  "SUPER. 


THE  Uieatrical  supemnmerary  —  or  the  "  super,"  as  he  is 
familiarly  called  —  is  a  man  who  in  his  time  certainly 
plays  many  parts,  and  yet  obtains  applause  in  none.  His 
exits  and  his  entrances,  his  ddh\il  and  his  disappearance, 
alike  escape  criticism  and  record.  His  name  is  not  printed 
in  the  playbills,  and  is  forever  unknown  to  his  audience. 
Even  the  persons  he  is  supposed  to  represent  upon  the 
sta^e  always  remain  anonymous.  Both  as  a  living  and 
fictitious  creature,  he  is  denied  individuality,  and  has  to  be 
considered  collectively,  massed  with  others,  and  inseparable 
from  his  companion  figures.  He  is  not  so  much  an  actor, 
as  part  of  the  decorations,  the  animated  furniture,  so  to  say, 
of  the  stage.  Nevertheless,  "  supers "  have  their  impor- 
tance and  value.  For  how  could  the  drama  exist  without 
its  background  groups :  its  soldiers,  citizens,  peasants,  cour- 
tiers, nobles,  guests,  and  attendants  oi  all  kinds?  These 
give  prominence,  support,  and  cfibct,  to  the  leading  charac- 
ters of  the  theatre ;  and  these  are  the  "  supers." 

Upon  the  French  stage,  the  minor  assistants  of  the  scene 
are  comprehensively  described  as  Its  choristes.  In  this  way 
the  pedigree  of  the  "  super  **  giuns  something  of  nobility, 
and  may,  perhaps,  be  traced  back  to  the  cnorus  of  the 
antique  drama;  a  body  charged  with  most  momentous 
duties,  with  symbolic  mysteries  of  dance  and  song,  removed 
fix)m  the  perils  and  catastrophes  of  the  play,  yet  required, 
in  regard  to  these,  to  guide  and  interpret  the  sympathies  of 
the  spectators.  In  its  modern  application,  however,  this 
generic  term  has  its  subdivisions,  and  includes  les  chorisles 
proper,  who  boast  musical  attainments,  and  are  obedient  to 
the  rule  oi  a  chef  cPaUaquCj  or  head  chorister ;  les  (icces- 
toires,  performers  permitted  speech  of  a  brief  kind,  who 
cau  be  intrusted  upon  occasion  with  such  simple  functions 
as  opening  a  door,  placing  a  chair,  or  delivering  a  letter, 
and  who  correspond,  in  many  respects,  with  our  actors  of 
utility ;  les  figurants^  the  subordinate  dancers,  led  by  a 
corifphee;  and  lastly,  les  comparses,  who  closely  resemble 
our  supernumeraries,  and  are  engaged  in  more  or  less  num- 
bers, according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  representations.  Of 
these  aids  to  performance,  les  comparses  only  enjoy  no  regu- 
br  salaries,  are  not  formally  enrolled  among  the  perma- 
nent members  of  the  establishment,  but  are  paid  simply  for 
appearing,  —  seventy-five  centimes  for  the  night,  and  fifly 
centimes  for  each  rehearsal,  or  upon  some  such  modest 
scale  of  remuneration.  This  classification  would  appear  to 
afford  opportunities  to  ambition.  Here  are  steps  in  the 
ladder,  and  merit  should  be  able  to  ascend.  It  is  under- 
stood, however,  that,  as  a  rule,  les  comparses  do  not  rise. 
They  are  the  serfs  of  the  sta^e,  who  never  obtain  manu- 
mission. They  are  as  conscripts,  from  whose  knapsacks 
the  field-marshal's  baton  is  almost  invai'iably  omitted. 
They  become  veterans,  but  their  length  of  service  receives 
no  I'avorable  recognition.  Comparses  they  live  and  comr 
parses  they  die,  or  disappear ;  not,  apparently,  discontented 
with  their  doom,  however.  Meantime,  the  figurant  cher- 
ishes sanguine  hopes  that  he  may  one  day  rise  to  a  promi- 
nent position  in  the  ballet,  or  that  he  may  become  an  acces- 
soire;  and  the  accessoire  looks  forward  fervently  to  rank- 
ing in  the  future  among  the  regular  actors  or  artistes  of  the 
theatre,  with  the  ri^ht  of  entering  its  grand  foyer,  or  supe- 
rior green-room.    Until  then  he  must  confine  himself  and 


his  aspirations  to  the  petU  foyer,  set  apart  for  the  use  of 
players  of  his  class. 

Thus  it  is  told  of  a  certain  accessoire  of  the  Porte  St. 
Martin,  in  years  past,  who  had  won  a  scarcely  appreciable 
measure  of  fame  for  his  adroitness  in  handing  letters  or 
coffee-cups  upon  a  salver,  and  even  for  the  propriety  with 
which  he  announced,  in  the  part  of  a  footman,  the  guests 
and  visitors  of  a  drama,  —  such  as  '*  Monsieur  le  Viscomte 
de  St  Remy  I "  or  "  Madame  la  Marquise  de  Roncourt  I " 
—  that  he  applied  to  his  manager  for  an  increase  of  his 
salary,  on  account  of  the  special  value  of  his  services.  '*  I 
do  not  expect,"  he  frankly  said,  "immediately  to  receive 
twenty-five  thousand  francs,  as  Monsieur  Frederic  Lemaitre 
does ;  no,  not  yet ;  although  I  bear  in  mind  that  Monsieur 
Lemaitre  began  his  career  with  fighting  broad*sword  com- 
bats in  Madame  Saqui's  circus;  but  my  present  salary  ii 
but  six  hundred  firancs  a  year,  and  a  slight  increase  '*  — 

"  Monsieur  Fombonne,"  interrupted  the  manager,  "  I  ac- 
knowledge the  justice  of  your  application.  I  admire  and 
esteem  you.  You  are  one  of  the  most  usefrd  members  of 
my  company.    I  well  know  your  worth ;  no  one  better." 

Monsieur  Fombonne,  glowing  with  pleasure,  bowed  in 
his  best  manner. 

"  I  may  venture  to  hope,  then  "  — 

'*  By  all  means,  Monsieur  Fombonne.  Hope  sustains  ut 
under  all  our  afiSictions.  Always  hope.  For  my  part  hope 
is  the  only  thing  left  me.  Business  is  wretched.  Tne 
treasury  is  empty.  I  cannot  possibly  raise  your  salary. 
But  you  are  an  artist,  and  therefore  above  pecuniary  con- 
siderations. I  do  not — I  cannot — offer  you  money.  But 
I  can  gratify  a  laudable  ambition.  Hitherto  you  have 
ranked  only  as  an  accessoire;  firom  this  time  forward  you 
are  an  actor.  I  give  you  the  ri^ht  of  entering  the  grand 
foyer.  You  are  permitted  to  call  Monsieur  Lemaitre  mon 
camarade;  to  tu'oyer  Mademoiselle  Theodome.  I  am  sure. 
Monsieur  Fombonne,  that  you  will  thoroughly  appreciate 
the  distinction  I  have  conferred  upon  you." 

Monsieur  Fombonne  was  delighted.  He  was  subsequent- 
ly to  discover,  however,  that  some  disadvantages  attended 
his  new  dignity ;  that  the  medal  he  had  won  had  its  reverse. 
The  accessoires  and  figurants  of  the  theatre  ^l^^s  received 
their  salaries  on  the  ffrst  day  of  each  month.  The  artistes 
were  not  paid  until  the  sixth  or  seventh  day.  Monsieur 
Fombonne  had  to  live  upon  credit  for  a  week  as  the  price 
of  his  new  privileges.  His  gain  was  shadowy ;  his  lost 
substantial. 

With  the  choristes  proper  we  are  not  here  much  con- 
cerned. They  are  not  fairly  to  be  classed  among  "  supers," 
and  they  pertain  almost  exclusively  to  the  lyric  stage.  It 
is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  they  are  in  some  sort  evidence 
of  the  connexion  that  once  existed  between  the  church  and 
the  theatre;  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  laical  drama.  At 
any  rate,  the  chorus  singers  often  undertake  divided  duties 
in  this  respect,  and  accept  engagements  both  at  the  cathe 
dral  and  the  opera-house.  And  sometimes  it  has  happened 
that  the  discharge  of  their  dual  obligations  has  involved 
them  in  serious  difficulties.  Thus,  some  years  since,  there 
is  said  to  have  been  a  Christmas  spectacle  in  preparation 
at  the  opera-house  in  Paris.  The  entertainment  was  of  a 
long  and  elaborate  kind,  and  for  its  perfect  production 
numberless  rehearsals,  early  and  late,  dress  and  undress, 
were  imperatively  necessary.  Now,  the  chorus  of  the  'opera 
also  represented  the  choir  of  Notre  Dame.    It  was  a  season 
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of  the  year  for  which  the  Church  has  appointed  many  cele- 
brations. The  singers  were  incessantly  running  to  and  fro 
between  the  operarhouse  and  Notre  Dame.  Often  they 
had  not  a  moment  to  spare,  and  punctuality  in  attending 
their  appointments  was  scarcely  possible,  while  the  trouble 
of  so  frequently  changing  their  costumes  was  extremely 
irksome  to  them.  On  one  occasion  a  dress  rehearsal  at  the 
theatre,  which  commenced  at  a  very  late  hour,  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  ordinary  performance  of  the  evening,  was 
60  protracted  that  the  time  for  the  early  service  at  the 
cathedral  was  rapidly  approaching.  The  chorus  appeared 
as  demons  at  the  opera,  and  wore  the  tight-fitting,  scaly 
dresses  which  time  out  of  mind  have  been  invested  upon 
the  stage  with  diabolical  attributes.  What  were  they  to 
do  ?  Was  there  time  to  undress  and  dress  again  V  Scarce- 
ly. Besides,  was  it  worth  the  trouble  ?  It  was  very  dark ; 
bitterly  cold ;  there  was  not  a  soul  to  be  seen  in  the  streets ; 
all  Paris  was  abed  and  asleep.  Moreover,  the  door  of  the 
sacristy  would  be  ready  open  to  receive  them,  and  their 
white  stoles  would  be  immediately  obtainable.  Well,  the 
story  goes  that  these  desperate  singers,  accoutred  as  they 
were,  ran  as  fast  as  they  could  to  Notre  Dame,  veiled  their 
Satanic  dresses  beneaUi  the  snowy  surplices  of  the  choir, 
and  accomplished  their  sacred  duties  without  any  discovery 
of  the  impropriety  of  their  conduct.  It  is  true  they  en- 
countered in  their  course  a  patrol  of  the  civic  guard ;  but 
the  representatives  of  law  and  order,  forming  probably 
their  own  conclusions  as  to  the  significance  of  the  demoniac 
apparition,  are  said  to  have  prudently  taken  to  flight  in  an 
opposite  direction. 

Upon  our  early  English  stage  the  "  super  "  had  freouent 
occupation ;  the  Shakspearian  drama,  indeed,  makes  large 
demands  upon  the  mute  performers.     Tlie   stage  at  this 
time  was  not  very  spacious,  however,  and  was  in  part  occu- 
pied by  the  more  pretentious  of  the  spectators,  wuo,  seated 
upon  stools,  or  reclining  upon  the  rushes  which  strewed  the 
boards,  were  attended  by  their  pa^es,  and  amused  them- 
selves with  smoking  their  pipes  and  noisily  criticising  the 
performance.     There   was   little  room   therefore  for  any 
great  number  of  supernumeraries.    But  spectacles  —  to 
which  the  ^^ super"  has  always  been  indispensable  —  had 
already  won  the  favor  of  playgoers.     Sir  Henry  Wotton 
writes  in    1613   of   a  new   play  produced   at  tne   Globe 
Theatre,  **  called,  *  All  is  True,*  representing  some  principal 
pieces  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  which  was  set 
forth  with  many  extraordinary  circumstances  of  pomp  and 
majesty,  even  to  matting  of  the  stage ;  the  knights  of  the 
order,  with  their  Georges  and  Garter,  the  guards  with  their 
embroidered  coats,  and  the  like  ;  sufficient,  in  truth,  within 
a  while  to  make  greatness  very  familiar,  if  not  ridiculous." 
**  Supers "  must  surely  have  been  employed  on  this  occa- 
sion.    It  is  clear,   however,   that  the    money-takers,  "or 
gatherers,"  as   they  were   called,  after  the  audience  had 
assembled,  and  their  presence  was  no  longer  needed  at  the 
doors,  were  accustomed  to  appear  upon  the  stage  as  the 
representatives  of  guards,  soldiers,  &c.     An  early  play  re- 
fers to  the  combats  of  the  scene  being  accomplished  by 
^  the  blue-coated  stage-keepers,"  or  attendants.     And  the 
actors  were  classified  at  this  time,  according  to  their  pro- 
fessional  standing,   as    "whole    sliarers,"   "three-quarter 
sharers,"  "  half  sharers,"  and  "  hired  men,"  or  "  servitors." 
The  leading  players  were  as  joint  proprietors  in  the  un- 
dertaking, and  divided  the  receipts  among  them  according 
to  a  pre-arranged  scale.    Minor  characters  were  sustained 
by  the  "  servitors,"  who  were  paid,  as  our  actors  are  at  the 
present  time,  by  weeklv  wages,  and  had  no  other  interest 
in  the  success  of  the  theatre  with  which  they  were  associ- 
ated, beyond  desire  that  its   exchequer  might  be   always 
equal  to  their  claims  upon  it.     Philip   Henslowe's  Diary 
contains  an  entry  regarding  a  non-sharing  actor :  "  Hiered 
as  a  covenant  servant  Willyam  Kendall —  to  give  him  for 
his  said  servis  everi  week  of  his  plnying  in  London,  ten 
shillings,  and  in  the  countrie  five  shillings,  for  the  which  he 
covenaunteth  to  be  re  \ye  at  all  houres  to  play  in  the  house 
of  the  said  Philip,  and  in  no  other."    It  may  be  noted  that 
Shakspeare's  first  connexion  with    the  Globe  Theatre  is 
fhmn  upon  fair  •w'''i<lence  to  have  been  originally  that  of  a 


"  servitor."    In  that  case  the  poet  must  often  have  been  re- 
quired to  appear  in  very  subordinate  characters — perhaps 
even  characters  not  intrusted  with  speech.     Will  it  inflame 
too  violently  the  ambition  of  onr  modem  **  supers  "  to  sag- 
eest  to  them  that  very  possibly  Shakspeare  himself  may 
have  preceded  them  in  the  peribrmance  of  their  somewhat 
inglorious  duties  ?    The  hired  men  or  servitors  were  under 
the  control  and  in  the  pay  of  the  proprietor  or  manager  of 
the  theatre,  and  their  salaries  constituted  no  charge  upon 
the  shares  of  the  chief  actors.     Still,  these  were  entitled  to 
complain,  apparently,  if  the  hired  men  were  too  few  m 
numoer  to  give  due  effect  to  the  representations.    In  1614, 
a  dispute  arose  between  Henslowe  and  his  sharing  acton, 
b^  reason  of  his  having  suddenh'  reduced  his  expenses  bj 
dismissing  "  four  hired  men."     He  had  previously  sought 
to  charge  their  stipends  upon  the  shares,  although  bomid 
by  agreement  to  defray  these  expenses  out  of  the  money 
derived  from  the  galleries ;  at  this  time,  perhaps,  a  man- 
agerial perquisite.     But,  in  addition  to  the  servitors,  as  the 
representatives  of  minor  and  mute  characters,  there  were 
also  available  the  journeymen  or  apprentices  of  the  more 
eminent  performers.    li'  mey  paid  no  premium  upon  being 
articled,  novices  were  at  any  rate  bound,  in  return  for  the 
education  they  received,  to  hand  their  earnings,  or  a  laige 
part  of  them,  to  their  masters.     And  this  is  precisely  the 
case  at  the  present  time  in  regard  to  the  pupils  of  musical 
professors  and  the  teachers  of  singing,  dancing,  and  feats 
of  the  circus.     The  services  of  the  apprentices  were  tran^ 
ferable,  and  could  be  bought  and  sold.     There  is  quite  a 
slave-trade  aspect  about  tlie  following  entry  in  Henslowe's 
Diary  :    "  Bowght  my   boye,  Jeames  Brystow,  of  William 
Augusten,  player,  the  8th  of  December,  1597,  for  eight 
pounds."     Augustine    Phillips,  the   actor,   one  of  Shak- 
speare's partners,  who  died  in  1605,  and  who  by  his  will  be- 
queathed   to   Shakspeare   '*a    thirty   shillings    peece   in 
gould,"  also  gave  to  "  Samuell  Gilbome,  my  late  appren- 
tice, the   some  of  forty e  shillings,  and  my  mouee-cotourvd 
velvit  hose,  and  a  white  taffety  doublet,  a  blacke  taffety 
sute,  my  purple  cloke,  sword  and  dageer,  and   my  bsM! 
viall."     He  also  gave   to  **  James  Sands,  my  apprentice, 
the  some  of  forty  shillings  and  a  citterne,  a  bandore,  and  a 
lute,  to  be  paid  and  delivered  unto  him  at  the  expiration  of 
his   terme  of  yeres  in  his   indentur  of   apprenticehood.'' 
From  his  bequest  of  musical  instruments,  it  nas  been  con- 
jectured that  Phillips  sometimes  played  in  what  is  now 
called  the  orchestra  of  the  theatre.     A  sum  of  forty  shil- 
lings in  Elizabeth's  time  represents  the  value  of  about  ten 
pounds  of   our  currency.     What  with  its  "gatherers,** 
'*  servitors,"  and  journeymen,  the  Shakspearian  stage  waa 
obviously  provided  sufficiently  with  supernumerary  assist- 
ants. 

The  *^ super"  is  useful,  even  ornamental  in  hb  way, 
though  it  behooves  him  always  to  stand  aloof  from  the  ho^ 
lights,  so  that  distance  may  lend  his  aspect  as  much  en- 
chantment as  possible ;  but  he  is  not  highly  esteemed  by 
the  general  public.  In  truth,  he  has  been  long  the  object  of 
ridicule  and  caricature.  He  is  charged  with  stupidity,  and 
is  popularly  considered  as  a  very  absurd  sort  of  creature. 
But  he  has  resigned  his  own  volition ;  he  has  but  to  obey.  He 
is  as  a  puppet,  w  hose  wires  are  pulled  by  others.  He  is  under 
the  rule  of  a  **  super-master,"  who  is  in  his  turn  governed 
by  the  wavings  of  the  prompter's  white  flag  in  the  wings ; 
the  prompter  bein^  controlled  by  the  stage-manager,  who 
is  supposed  to  be  tne  executant  of  the  dramatist's  intentions. 
The  '*  super's  "  position  upon  the  stao^e  is  strictly  defined  for 
him;  sometimes  even  marked  on  we  boards  with  chalk. 
He  may  not  move  until  the  word  of  command  is  given  him, 
and  then  every  change  of  station  or  attitude  must  be  pur- 
suant to  previous  instruction.  And  his  duties  are  sometimes 
arduous.  He  may  ofleu  be  required  to  change  his  attire 
and  assume  a  new  personality  in  the  course  of  one  night's 
performances.  A  member  of  a  band  of  brigands  in  one 
scene,  he  may,  in  another,  be  enrolled  in  a  troop  of  soldiers, 
sent  to  oombat  with  and  capture  those  maleiactor?.  In  the 
same  play  he  may  wear  now  the  robes  of  a  nobleman,  and 
now  tne  rags  of  a  mendicant.  A  demon  possessed  of  an-' 
pernatural  powers  at  the  opening  of  a  pantomime,  he  is  cer* 
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tain  before  its  close  to  be  found  among  those  good-natured 
people  who  saunter  across  the  stage  ibr  the  sole  purpose,  as 
It  would  seem,  of  being  assaulted  and  battered  hj  the  clown 
and  pantaloon.  It  is  not  surprising,  altogether,  that  a  cer- 
tain apathy  gradually  steals  over  him,  and  that  such  intelli- 
gence as  he  ever  possessed  becomes  in  time  somewhat 
numbed  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  his  profession.  More- 
over, in  regard  to  the  play  in  which  l\p  takes  part,  he  is  gen- 
erally but  dimlv  informed.  Its  plot  and  purpose  are  a  mys- 
tery to  him.  He  never  sees  it  represented  or  rehearsed  as 
an  entirety.  His  own  simple  duties  accomplished,  he  is 
hurried  to  the  rear  of  the  stage  to  be  out  of  tne  way  of  the 
actors.  Why  he  bends  his  knee  to  one  performer,  and  loads 
another  with  fetters ;  why  there  is  banning  in  this  scene, 
and  blessing  in  that ;  why  the  heroine  in  wnite  adores  the 
eallant  in  blue,  and  abominates  her  suitor  in  red,  are  to  him 
mexplicable  matters.  The  dramas  in  which  he  figures  only 
impress  his  mind  in  relation  to  the  dresses  he  is  constrained 
to  assume  during  their  representation ;  the  dresses  being 
never  of  his  own  choosing,  rarely  fitting  him,  and  their 
significance  being  always  outside  his  comprehension.  To 
him  the  tragedy  of**  King  John  "  is  but  the  occasion  on  which 
he  and  his  fellows  *'  wore  them  tin  pots  on  our  'eads ; " 
** Julius  Cesar"  the  play  in  which  **  we  went  on  in  sheets.*' 
"  What  are  we  supposed  to  be  ?  "  a  curious  '*  super  "  once 
inquired  of  a  more  experienced  comrade.  <*  Blessed  If  I 
know,"  was  the  answer.  "  Demons  I  expect."  They  were 
clothing  themselves  in  chain-mail,  and  were  ''  supposed  to 
be  "  —  Crusaders. 

The  **  super's  "  dress  is,  indeed,  his  prime  consideration  ; 
and  out  of  it  arises  his  greatest  grievance.  He  must  sur- 
render himself  unconditionally  to  the  costumier^  and  obey 
implicitly  his  behests.  Summer  or  winter,  he  has  no  voice 
in  the  question ;  he  must  clothe  himself  warmly  or  scantily, 
just  as  he  is  bidden.  "•  Always  fleshings  when  there's  a 
frost,"  a  "  super "  was  once  heard  to  grumble,  who  con- 
ceived the  classical  system  of  dress  or  undress  —  and  for 
that  matter,  perhaps,  the  classical  drama  also — to  be  in- 
vented solely  for  his  inconvenience  and  discomfort.  But 
more  trying  than  this  antique  garb  is  the  demoniac  mask  of 
pantomime,  which  is  as  a  diver's  helmet,  ill  provided  with 
appliances  for  admitting  air  or  permitting  outlook.     Tlie 

Soup  of  panting  **  supers,"  with  their  mimic  heads  under 
eir  arms,  —  their  faces  smeared  with  red  or  blue,  in  accord- 
ance with  direction,  not  of  their  own  choice, —  to  be  discov- 
ered behind  the  scenes  during  the  performance  of  a  Christ- 
mas piece,  is  an  impressive  portion  of  the  spectacle,  although 
it  is  withheld  from  the  contemplation  of  the  audience. 
There  have  been  "  supers "  who  approached  very  near  to 
death  bv  suffocation,  from  the  hurttiil  nature  of  their  attire, 
rather  than  fail  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  For  there 
is  heroism  everywhere. 

The  stage  has  always  been  fertile  in  the  matter  of  anec- 
dotage,  and  of  course  comical  stories  of  ** supers"  have 
abounded;  for  these  the  poorest  of  players  are  readily 
available  for  facetious  purposes.  Thus,  so  far  back  as  the 
days  of  Quin,  there  is  record  of  a  curious  misapprehension 
on  the  part  of  the  supernumeraries  of  the  time.  Quin's 
pronunciation  was  of  a  broad  old-fashioned  kind,  a  follow- 
ing of  a  traditional  method  of  elocution  from  which  Gar- 
rick  did  much  to  release  the  theatre.  The  play  was  Thom- 
son's ^  Coriolanus,"and  Quin  appeared  as  the  hero.  In  the 
scene  of  the  Roman  ladies'  entry  in  procession,  to  solicit 
the  return  to  Rome  of  Coriolanus,  the  stasre  was  filled  with 
tnbunes  and  centurions  of  the  Volscian  army,  bearing  fas- 
ces, their  ensigns  of  authority.  Quin,  as  the  hero,  com- 
manded them  to  "  lower  their  fasces  "  by  way  of  homage  to 
the  matrons  of  Rome.  But  the  representatives  of  the  cen- 
turions understood  him  to  mean  their  faces ;  and,  much  to 
the  amusement  of  the  audience,  all  reverently  bowed  their 
heads  with  absurd  unanimity. 

But  it  is  as  the  performers  of  "  suests  "  that  the  **  supers '' 
have  especially  moved  derision  m  our  theatres ;  and,  in- 
deed, on  the  Parisian  stage  Us  invites  have  long  been  estab- 
lished provocatives  of  laughter.  The  assumption  of  even- 
ing dress,  and  something  of  the  manners  of  polite  society, 
his   always  been  severely^  trying  to    the    supernumerary 


actor.  What  can  he  really  know  of  balls  and  fashionable 
assemblies  ?  Of  course,  speech  is  not  demanded  of  him, 
nor  is  his  presence  needed  very  near  to  the  proscenium  ;  but 
he  is  required  to  give  animation  to  the  background,  and  to 
be  as  easy  and  graceful  as  he  may  in  his  aspect  and  move- 
ments. The  result  is  not  satisfactory.  He  is  more  at  home 
in  less  refined  situations.  He  is  prone  to  indulge  in  rather 
grotesque  gestures,  expressive  of  admiration  of  the  brilliant 
decorations  surrounding  him,  and  profuse,  even  servile  grati- 
tude for  the  hospitality  extended  to  him.  He  interchanges 
mute  remarks,  enlivened  by  surprising  grimaces,  with  the 
lady  of  the  ballet,  in  the  shabbiest  of  ball  dresses,  who 
hangs  afiectionatelv  upon  his  arm.  The  limited  amount  of 
his  stipend  naturally  asserts  itself  in  his  costume,  which  will 
not  bear  critical  investigation.  His  boots  are  of  the  home- 
liest and  sometimes  of  the  muddiest ;  course  dabs  of  rouge  ap- 
pear upon  his  battered  cheeks ;  his  wig — for  a  ^  super  "  of  this 
class  almost  alwavs  wears  a  wig  —  is  unkempt  and  decayed  ; 
his  white  cravat  has  a  burlesque  air ;  and  his  gloves  are  of 
cotton.  There  are  even  stories  extant  of  verv  economical 
**  supers  "  who  have  gone  halves  in  a  pair  of  **  Berlins,"  and 
even  expended  rouge  on  but  one  side  of  their  faces,  plead- 
ing that  they  were  required  to  stand  only  on  the  right  or 
the  left  of  the  sta^e,  as  the  case  might  be ;  and  as  they  could 
thus  be  seen  but  in  profile  by  the  audience,  these  defects  in 
their  appearance  could  not  possibly  attract  notice.  Alto- 
gether the  "  super's  "  least  enective  performance  is  that  of 
"  a  guest." 

It  is  a  real  advance  for  a  "  super "  when  he  is  charged 
with  some  small  theatrical  task,  which  removes  him  from 
the  ranks  of  his  fellows.  He  acquires  individuality,  though 
of  an  inferior  kind.  But  his  promotion  entails  responsibili- 
ties for  which  he  is  not  always  prepared.  Lexain,  the 
French  tragedian,  playing  the  part  of  Tancred,  at  Bor- 
deaux, required  a  supernumersury  to  act  as  his  squire,  and 
carry  his  helmet,  lance,  and  shield.  Lekain's  personal  ap- 
pearance was  insignificant,  and  his  manner  at  rehearsal  had 
been  very  subdued.  The  **  super  "  thought  little  of  the  he- 
ro he  was  to  serve,  and  deemed  his  own  duties  slight  enough. 
But  at  night  Lekain's  majesty  of  port,  and  the  command- 
ing tone  in  which  he  cried  **  Suivez  moi  1 "  to  his  squire,  so 
startled  and  overcame  that  attendant  that  he  suddenly  let 
fall,  with  a  great  crash,  the  weapons  and  armor  he  was 
carrying.  Something  of  the  same  kind  has  often  happened 
upon  our  own  stage.  ^  You  distressed  me  very  mucn,  sir," 
said  a  famous  tragedian  once  to  a  **  super,"  who  had  com- 
mitted default  in  some  important  business  of  the  scene. 
"Not  more  than  you  frightened  me,  sir,"  the  "super" 
frankly  said.  He  was  forgiven  his  failure  on  account 
of  the  homage  it  conveyed  to  the  tragedian's  impressive- 
ness. 

M.  Etienne  Arago,  writing  some  years  since  upon  ie$ 
choristes,  calls  attention  to  the  important  services  rendered 
to  the  stage  by  its  mute  peribrmers,  and  demands  their 
wider  recognition.  He  holds  that  as  much,  or  even  more 
talent  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  tolerable  figurant,  as  to 
make  a  good  actor.  He  describes  the  fiaurant  as  a  multi- 
form actor,  a  dramatic  chameleon,  compelled  by  the  special 
nature  of  his  occupation,  or  rather  by  its  lack  of  special 
nature,  to  appear  young  or  old,  crooked  or  straight,  noble 
or  base-born,  savage  or  civilized,  according  to  the  trood 
pleasure  of  the  dramatist.  "  Thus,  when  Tancred  declaims, 
*  Toi,  superbe  Orbassan,  c'est  toi  que  ie  defie  1 '  and  flings 
his  sauntlet  upon  the  stage,  Orbai<san  has  but  to  wave  his 
hand  and  an  attendant  advances  boldly,  stoops,  picks  up 
the  gage  of  battle,  and  resumes  his  former  position.  That 
is  thqught  to  be  a  very  simple  duty.  But  to  accomplish  it 
without  provoking  the  mirth  of  the  audience  is  le  sublime 
du  metier  —  le  tnomphe  de  I'art  1 " 

The  emotions  of  an  author  who  for  the  first  time  sees 
himself  in  print  have  often  been  descanted  upon,  llie 
sensations  of  a  "  super,"  raised  from  the  ranks,  intrusted 
with  the  utterance  of  a  few  words,  and  enabled  to  read  the 
entry  of  his  own  name  in  the  play-bills,  are  scarcely  le^ s 
entitled  to  sympathy.  His  task  may  be  slight  enough,  the 
measure  of  speech  permitted  him  most  limited ;  the  reler- 
,^  ence  to  him  m  the  programmes  may  simply  run,  — 
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or  eren 


Charles  (a  waiter)  .  .  Mb.  Jones  ; 
Railway  Pobtbb  .  .  .  Mb.  Bbown; 


boft  the  delight  of  the  performer  is  infinite.  His  promotion 
is  indeed  of  a  prodigious  kind.  Hitherto  but  a  lay-figure, 
he  is  now  endowed  with  life.  He  has  become  an  actor  I 
The  world  is  at  length  informed  of  his  existence.  He  has 
emerged  from  the  crowd,  and,  though  it  may  be  but  for  a 
moment,  can  assert  his  individuality.  He  carries  his  part 
about  with  him  everywhere ;  it  is  but  a  slip  of  paper,  with 
one  line  of  writing  running  across  it.  He  exhibits  it  boast- 
fully to  his  friends.  He  reads  it  again  and  again :  recites 
it  in  every  tone  of  voice  he  can  command ;  practises  his 
elocutionary  powers  upon  every  possible  occasion.  A  Pa- 
risian figurant^  advanced  to  the  position  of  accessoire^  was 
to  elated  that  he  is  said  to  have  expressed  surprise  that 
the  people  he  met  in  the  streets  did  not  bow  to  nim ;  that 
the  sentinels  on  guard  did  not  present  arms  as  he  passed. 
His  reverence  for  the  author  in  whose  play  he  is  to  appear 
is  boundless ;  he  regards  him  as  a  second  Shakspeare,  if 
not  something  more.  His  devotion  to  the  manager,  who 
has  given  him  the  part,  for  a  time  approaches  deliriousness. 
**  Our  new  play  will  be  a  great  go  I"  a  promoted  "  su- 
per "  once  observed  to  certain  of  his  fellows.  "  /  play  a 
policeman  I  I  go  on  in  the  last  scene,  and  handcuif  Mr. 
nant.  1  have  to  say,  <  Murder's  the  charge  1  Stand  back  I' 
Won't  that /^rc/i  the  house  ?  " 

There  are  soldiers  doomed  to  perish  in  their  first  battle. 
And  there  have  been  "  supers  "  wKo  have  failed  to  justify 
their  advancement,  and,  silenced  forever,  have  had  to  fall 
back  into  the  ranks  ag<ain.  The  French  stage  has  a  story 
o£  Skjigurant  who  ruined  at  once  a  new.  tragedy  and  his 
own  prospects  by  an  unhappy  lapsus  linguce,  the  result  of 
undue  haste  and  nervous  excitement,  lie  had  but  to 
cry  aloud,  in  the  crisis  of  the  drama,  *'  Le  roi  se  mcurt  1 " 
He  was  perfect  at  rehearsal ;  he  earned  the  applause  even 
of  the  author.  A  brilliant  future,  as  he  deemed,  was  open 
to  him.  But  at  ni^ht  he  could  only  utter,  in  broken  tones, 
^  Le  meurt  se  roi ! "  and  the  tragic  situation  was  dissolved 
in  laughter.  So,  in  our  own  theatre,  there  is  the  estab- 
lished legend  of  Delpini,  the  Italian  clown,  who,  charged 
to  exclaim  at  a  critical  moment,  **  Pluck  tliem  asunder ! " 
could  produce  no  more  intelligible  speech  than '*  Masson- 
der  em  plocket  1"  Much  mirth  in  the  lioufe  and  dismay  on 
the  stage  ensued.  But  Delpini  had  gained  his  object.  Ho 
had  become  qualified  as  an  actor  to  participate  in  the  bene- 
fits of  the  Theatrical  Fund.  As  a  mere  pantomimi&t  he 
was  without  a  title.  But  John  Kemble  had  kindly  fur- 
tlicrcd  the  claim  of  the  foreign  clown  by  intrusting  him  for 
once  with  "  a  speaking  part."  The  traj^edian,  however, 
had  been  quite  unprepared  for  the  misadventure  that  was 
to  result. 

Delpini  was,  it  appears,  doomed  to  mortification  in  re- 

fard  to  his  attempts  at  English  si)ecch  upon  the  stage. 
[o  was  enga:;ed  as  clown  at  the  East  London,  or  Royalty 
Theatre,  in  Goodman's  Fields,  at  a  time  when  that  ei^tab- 
lishment  was  without  a  license  for  dramatic  pcribrmances, 
and  was  incurring  the  bitter  hostility  of  the  patent  mana- 
gers. It  was  understood,  however,  that  musical  and  panto- 
mimic entertainments  could  lawi'ully  be  presented.  But 
the  unhappy  clown,  in  the  course  of  a  harlequinade,  had 
ventured  to  utter  the  simple  words,  "  Roast  Beet  1 "  and 
forthwith  he  was  prosecuted  and  sent  to  prison  as  a  rof'ue 
and  a  vagabond.  For  a  time  he  seems  to  have  Lieen  even 
reduced  to  prison  fare.  His  case  is  referred  to  in  a  pro- 
logue written  by  Miles  Peter  Andrews,  and  delivered  upon 
the  occasion  of  a  benefit,  when  the  performances  not  being 
for  "  gain,  hire,  or  reward,"  were  held  to  be  permissible! 
The  address  was  a  kind  of  a  dialogue,  spoken  by  Mrs. 
Hudson  and  Mrs.  Gibbs,  in  the  characters  oi  Melpomene 
and  Thalia;  — 

*'  Well,  friends,  wc  both  aro  como  your  hands  to  kiss, 

The  tragic  lady  and  the  comic  miss ; 

But  should  wo  both  attempt  to  keep  possession, 

Warrants  msy  bo  issued  fn>m  the  (Quarter  Scsbion.       ' 


For  though  alone,  onr  tongues  may  be  untied  weU, 
A  dialogiie  will  send  us  both  to  Bridewell. 
Think  of  our  danger,  should  we  meet  agmia 
The  informing  caipenter  of  Dmry  Lane ; 
Danger  so  dire  it  staggers  all  belief, — 
Water  and  bread,  for  calling  out '  Roast  Beef  I ' " 

It  used  to  be  said  that  at  the  Parisiaa  Gique,  onoe 
famous  for  its  batile-pieces,  refractory  "supers"  nen 
always  punished  by  beinz  required  to  represent  ''the 
enemy  "  of  the  evening,  —  Uie  Russians,  Pmsaiaiis,  Eng&k, 
or  Arabs,  as  the  case  might  be,  who  were  to  be  overcooM 
by  the  victorious  soldiers  of  France,  repulfed  at  the  point 
or  the  bayonet,  trampled  upon  and  routed  in  a  variety  of 
ignominious  ways.  The  representatives  of  ''the  enemj" 
complained  that  they  coula  not  endure  to  be  h(^lesslj 
beaten  night  afler  night.  Their  expostulation  was  unpa- 
triotic; but  it  was  natural.  For  ''supers'*  have  their 
feelings,  moral  as  well  as  physical.  At  one  of  our  own 
theatres,  a  roulette  table  was  introduced  in  a  scene  portnjbv 
the  salon  at  Homburg,  or  Baden-Baden.  Certain  of  the 
"supers"  petitioned  that  they  should  not  always  appear 
as  tne  losing  gamesters.  They  desired  sometimes  to  ngore 
among  the  winners.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  mooej 
that  changed  hands  upon  the  occasion  was  only  of  that 
valueless  kind  that  has  no  sort  of  currency  oflT  the  sta^ 

When  "  supers  "  appear  as  modem  soldiers  in  action,  it 
is  found  advisable  to  load  their  guns  for  them.  They  finr 
the  "  kick  "  of  their  weapons,  and  will,  if  possible,  aroid 
firing  them.  Once  in  a  military  plfty»  a  troop  of  grenadien 
was  required  to  fire  a  volley.  Their  officer  waved  hii 
sword,  and  gave  the  word  of  command  superbly ;  hot  do 
sound  followed,  save  only  that  of  the  snapping  of  lorks. 
Not  a  gun  had  been  loaded.  An  unfortunate  unanimitj 
had  prevailed  among  the  grenadiers.  Each  had  forborne 
to  load  his  weapon,  trusting  that  his  omission  would  escape 
notice  in  the  general  noise,  and  assured  that  a  shot  more 
or  less  could  m  of  little  consequence.  It  had  occurred  to 
no  one  of  them  that  his  scheme  might  be  put  into  operadoi 
by  others  beside  himself,  still  less  that  the  whole  band 
might  adopt  it.  But  this  had  happened.  For  the  futon 
their  guns  were  given  them  loaded. 


CAROLINE    SCHLEGEL. 


It  was  at  the  age  of  nineteen  that  August  Wilhelm 
Schlegel  set  out,  in  1786,  for  the  University  of  Gottingei, 
there  to  remain  for  a  period  of  five  years.  This  sojoon 
was  destined  to  exercise  a  decisive  influence  over  his  after 
life,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  tenor  of  his  mind.  Here  it  vas 
that  he  finished,  fortified,  and  gave  depth  to  his  classical 
studies,  under  the  guidance  of.  Ileyne,  whom  F.  A.  Wolf 
had  not  yet  eclipseo,  and  laid  in  that  stock  of  solid  lean- 
ing >vhien  enabled  him  later,  like  Lessing,  to  devote  hioiself 
profcpFionally  to  criticism,  without  ever  subsiding  into  thst 
superficial  dilettanteism  which  is  the  usual  stumbling-block 
of  the  proiespional  critic.  Here  it  was  that  his  frien<iEhip 
with  Burger  was  formed,  and  that  his  first  attempts  at  Te^ 
sification  were  encouraged  by  the  author  of  "  Lenore,"  who 
opened  out  a  fresh  horizon  to  him,  and  admitted  the  as  ret 
obscure  juvenile  writer  to  a  place  in  his  "  Musenalmanach,* 
the  oldest  and  best  among  those  literary  selections,  nab- 
lisbed  in  Germany,  which  preceded  Schiller's  "  Hora?."  fiere 
it  was  also,  by  daily  intercourse  with  the  young  foreign 
noblemen  who  flocked  to  the  renowned  Georgia  Aususta, 
that  he  accjuired  that  polish  which  high  society  alone  can 
import ;  that  ajrreeable  exterior,  that  familiarity  with  living 
languages,  Vrhieh  served  to  distinguish  him  in  after  life 
from  among  the  herd  of  uncouth  and  unkempt  savans  and 
Uferatif  who  were  his  contemporaries  in  Germany.  But  the  \ 
chief  event,  and  that  which  was  to  leave  the  most  durable  i 
traces,  —  traces  alike  painful  and  fertile,  —  was  his  meeting  i 
wiih  a  young  widow  of  twenty-six,  whose  destiny  it  was  to 
exereise  a  powerful  influence  over  the  three  most  remarka- 
ble men  belonging  to  the  romantic  schooL  Those  who  bad 
especially  occupi^  themselves  with  the  study  of  Grerman 
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literature  and  its  history  knew  of  Caroline  Michaelis,  in- 
deed, as  a  handsome,  engaging  wcxnan,  —  like  Helen, — 
"  greatly  admired  and  great^  censured."  They  had  often 
come  across  malevolent  allusions,  more  or  less  founded,  con- 
cerning her  conduct ;  and  were  fuUv  aware  of  the  impor- 
tant sluure  she  had  had  in  A.  W.  Schlegers  literary  labors. 
The  fall-length  portrait  drawn  of  her  by  Friedrich  Schlegel, 
in  his  ^  Lucinde,"  was  as  well  known  as  the  enthusiastic  ad- 
miration with  which  she  had  inspired  her  third  husband,  the 
thinker  of  the  romantic  school,  Schelling.  What,  however, 
had  hardly  been  suspected  before  the  appearance  of  the  re- 
cent works  of  G.  Waitz  and  R.  Haym,  was  the  amount  of 
individuality  and  originality  which  distinguished  this  amiar 
ble  and  fascinating  woman. 


Caroline  Michaelis  was  bom  at  Gottingen  in  the  year 
1763.  Her  &ther,  the  celebrated  Orientalist,  seems  to  have 
taken  but  little  notice  of  his  numerous  progeny,  and  evi- 
dently to  have  consigned  them  to  a  lower  place  in  his  affec- 
tions than  the  folios  of  his  library.  The  family  circle  in 
which  fhe  grew  up  contained  little  or  nothing  that  was 
beneficial  or  salutary.  What  with  constant  pecuniary  em- 
barrassment, petty  misunderstandings,  and  general  incom- 
patibility of  temper,  combined  with  a  certain  want  of  re- 
spect and  lack  ot  cohesive  power  among  its  elements,  this 
household,  like  those  of  so  many  literally  was  indeed  little 
calculated  to  prepare  her  satisfactorily  for  the  trials  and 
duties  of  after  life.  '^  Our  family  is  ruined,"  she  says,  "•  by 
the  corruption,  folly,  weakness,  and  violence  of  its  several 
members.  One  sends  prayers  to  Heaven,  while  another 
accuses  Fate ;  but  the  real  cause  of  the  evil  does  not  lie 
beyond  the  clouds."  Her  brothers  soon  dispersed ;  and 
Caroline  always  thought  her  mother  neglected  her  in  favor 
of  hor  sisters ;  without,  however,  bearing  either  party  any 
malice  ou  that  score.  As  is  not  uncommon  with  ^irls  of  an 
ardent,  enthusiastic  temperament,  she  centred  her  affec- 
tions entirely  upon  her  brother  Philip,  whom  she  loved  with 
passionate  tenderness.  She  was,  besides,  warmly  attached 
to  her  sister  Charlotte ;  on  whose  premature  decease  she 
transferred  her  affections  to  another  of  her  sisters,  to  whom 
she  remained  true,  in  spite  of  time  and  separation.  It  is 
easy  to  perceive  that  she  felt  deeply  the  want  of  family  ties 
during  her  whole  life,  by  a  letter  written  to  a  female  friend 
of  forty  years'  standing,  shortly  before  her  own  end,  on  re- 
ceiving the  tidings  of  her  aged  mother's  death.  On  seeing 
**  this  last  link  of  the  past  severed,  as  those  of  the  future 
had  previously  been,"  the  painful  recollection  of  her  lost 
children  "  rises  up  before  her  fh)m  its  light  slumber,"  and 
she  feels  acutely  "  the  rupture  of  this  last  remaining  tie 
which  bound  her  to  mother-earth." 

She  could  hardly  expect,  either,  to  find  without  the  pre- 
cincts of  her  own  family  circle  that  moral  stay,  that  some- 
thing to  lean  upon,  which  she  missed  at  home.  Gottingen 
had  very  little  in  common  with  other  German  towns  of 
similar  dimensions.  A  village  which  Count  Munchhausen, 
the  Hanoverian  Pombal,  —  tor  every  Continental  State  in 
the  eighteenth  century  had  its  "  enlightened  philosophical 
minister," —  had  turned  into  a  focus  of  the  theological  and 
philosophical  rationalism  peculiar  to  that  age,  where  sons 
of  high  German  families  recently  won  over  to  the  "  rising 
ideas,"  young  English  lords,  and  even  princes  of  the  roysd 
blood,  anxious  to  visit  their  sovereign's  native  country,  all 
assembled;  where  all  pitched  their  tents,  but  none  took 
permanent  root;  a  town  of  this  description,  we  repeat, 
would  hardly  be  expected  to  form  a  sound  school  for  ex- 
emplary housewives.  "Young  girls  here,"  writes  Boie, 
Biirger's  friend,  **  are  obliged  to  live  a  retired  life,  and  be 
very  careful,  on  account  of  the  number  of  young  men  who 
lay  snares  for  them."  If  unwilling  either  to  submit  to 
Beclusion  or  give  way  to  seduction,  they  ran  imminent  risk 
of  turning  blue-stockings,  like  (batterer's  daughter,  who 
became  an  authoress,  and  Dorothea  Schlbzer,  who  went  up 
for  he?  doctor's  diploma,  and  got  it.  Those  who  wished  to 
improve  themselves  by  readintr,  but  were  at  the  same  time 
anxious  to  resemble  the  heroines  of  the  novels  they  de- 
voured, were  exposed  to  censure,  and  even  calumny,  on 


the  part  of  their  more  prudent  but  less  attractive  compan- 
ions. The  latter  was  tne  lot  of  the  handsome  daughters  of 
Heyne  and  Michaelis. 

Caroline  more  laid  herself  open  to  slander  even  than  her 
friend  Theresa,  the  great  philologist's  daughter ;  for  when 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one  she  married  the  physician  Bohmer, 
of  Clausthal,  she  h  id  already  had  several  flirtations,  one 
among  the  rest  with  the  famous  Blumenbach.  She  had 
even  projected  a  conventional  matrimonial  alliance,  but 
subsequently  relinquished  the  idea.  It  was  not  love  either 
which  ultimately  induced  her  to  accept  Bohmer ;  it  was 
friendship,  esteem,  and  perhaps  a  desire  to  relieve  her 
parents  from  a  care,  and  to  acquire  for  herself  independence 
and  an  establishment.  The  narrative  of  her  marriage  re- 
sembles some  chapter  out  of  "  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  with 
all  the  sentimental  and  virtuous  paraphernalia  of  which  the 
past  century,  especially  towards  its  close,  was  so  fond.* 
Still,  a  long  letter  addressed  to  her  sister  Charlotte,  three 
or  four  months  after,  shows  already  a  strange  amount  of 
experience  in  affairs  of  the  heart.  She  warns  her  little 
sister  especially  against  the  power  of  imagination,  and  a 
craving  after  affection ;  against  ennui  and  affectation,  as 
being  calculated  to  mislead  her  concerning  the  nature  of 
her  feelings.  She  hints  ^  that  our  own  sanctity  may  at 
times  deceive  us." 

"  When  the  llm's  Ilm's  (the  dandv  students)  pass  under  your 
eyes,  do  you  really  do  absolutely  nothing  for  vanity's  sake  ?  It 
would  be  impossible  for  you  entirely  to  annihilate  its  movements, 
for  thii  is  the  most  involuntary  of  all  original  sins,  and  one  we 
need  as  little  be  ashamed  of  as  corns  or  toothache.  Only  we 
ought  never  to  move  a  step,  cither  backwards  or  forwards,  towards 
encouraging  the  failing.  You  cannot  help  its  l)cing  ph^sant  to 
you  if  your  veiled  cap  suits  you ;  but  beware  how  you  set  it  more 
at  one  person  than  at  another." 

Here  we  certainly  have  most  prudent  advice  addressed  to 
a  young  affianced  bride,  and  such  as  might  lead  us  to  infer 
that  she  who  imparts  it,  when  similarly  situated,  —  and  the 
time  was  not  far  removed,  —  had  herself  been  any  thing  but 
indifferent  to  the  effect  her  own  veiled  cap  may  have  pro- 
duced on  the  Gottingen  students.  Nevertheless,  four  years 
of  perfect  seclusion  in  the  mountain  retirement  of  Claus- 
thal, passed  over  without  a  murmur  on  her  part.  Her  time 
was  completely  filled  up  between  the  care  of  her  three 
children,  her  real  affection  for  her  husband,  a  diligent  and 
numerous  correspondence,  and  a  good  deal  of  serious  read- 
ing. In  time,  she  not  only  became  used  to  the  rugged  land- 
scape of  the  Hartz,  but  even  got  to  like  it.  True,  her  let- 
ters occasionally  reflect  the  petty  annoyances  and  hum- 
drum sameness  of  a  small  country  town ;  still,  on  the  whole, 
they  are  mostly  bright,  cheerful,  and  replete  with  impres- 
sions she  receives  from  the  books  she  happens  to  be  read- 
ing. The  narrow  limits  and  almost  rustic  simplicity  of  a 
household  life,  which  constantly  obliged  her  t3  lay  hand  to 
the  saucepan  and  the  gridiron,  her  unaffected  piety,  which 
no  Gottingen  University  rationalism  had  ever  succeeded 
in  destroying,  did  not  prevent  her  from  taking  the  liveliest 
interest  from  ^e  depths  of  her  mountain  retreat  in  all 
questions  which  at  that  time  engrossed  general  attention  in 
Germany  and  elsewhere.  In  spite  of  an  innate  horror  of 
blue-stockingism,  she  courageouslv  set  to  work  to  study 
Winckelmann's  "  History  of  Art,"  Herder's  theological  writ- 
ings, Jacobi's  work  on  "  Spinoza,"  and  what  not  more.  Neither 
did  a  single  French  or  English  novel  of  any  importance 
escape  her  notice;  so  that  on  returning  to  her  parents' 
house,  at  her  husband's  decease,  she  by  no  means  cut  a  pro- 
vincisd  figure.     The  first  burst  of  grief  over,  she  appears, 

♦  A  friend's  child  Ptood  at  the  gnrden-stalo,  "  dresiied  «»  Hymen,  with 
a  biuiketii  of  flowers  In  hln  hand,  which  he  sciittercd  befurtt  us  Kn  he  led 
the  way  to  an  iirbor  opposite,  where  h  throne  of  naoM  And  flowers  had 
been  erected,  with  st«  px  up  to  it,  with  a  canopy,  a  trium]ihal  urcth.  and 
a  thousand  uther  pr'  liy  thlnKS-  A.  »in|ter  and  harp-playrr  had  been 
placed  behind  some  busne«;  when  we  were  seated  they  begau  to  sing: 


and 


Love  which  inflames  tills  couple; 


On  a  throne  of  flowers  they  fiod 
Ever  the  heart  of  being  happy. 

"  Heaven  knows  what  my  feelings  were  when  I  fell  Into  BOhroer's 
arms.  These  worthy  folks*  aflVctlon  impresm  d  up  tn  me  anew  the  obli- 
gation of  being  virtuous.''  And  sooo,  for  three  couseoulive  pages,  blotted 
with  Mcred  tears. 
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ia  spite  of  herself,  to  have  experienced  a  sensation  of  reliel 
at  once  more  regaining  her  freedom. 

"  I  do  not  trouble  myself  concerning  the  fhtnre,"  she  writes 
to  her  friend  Mejer.  "  I  make  no  plans  whatcrer,  and  create 
no  imaginary  cares  for  myself.  One  aim  alone  do  I  consider 
TO/self  obliged  to  pursue  with  an  unfaltering  step,  —  that  of  my 
dauji^hters'  welfare.  All  the  rc'st  lies  stretched  out  before  me, 
like  the  vast  expanse  of  the  troubled  ocean.  If  at  times  I  find 
myself  beginning  to  turn  giddy  at  this  spectacle,  and  feel  my 
h'jad  whirl,  I  just  close  my  eyes,  and  still  trust  myself  on  it 
without  tear.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  ever  be  quite 
happy,  but  I  know  that  I  can  never  be  utterly  miserable,  i  ou 
have  known  me  in  circumstances  in  which,  hedged  in,  as  it  were, 
on  all  sides,  I  was  crushed  by  mv  own  weight ;  I  have  been  torn 
away  from  it,  cruelly  torn,  still  I  feel  it,  for  all  around  me 
seems  as  glaring  with  light  as  though  I  were  entering  existence 
for  the  first  time,  like  some  invalid  restored  to  life,  slowly  re- 
gfuning  his  strength,  and  inhaling  anew  the  pure,  balmy  spring 
air." 

It  was  in  a  frame  of  mind  such  as  this  that  Au^st  Wil- 
helm  Schle^el  first  met  and  fell  desperately  in  love  with 
her.  The  flame  was  only  fanned  by  her  behavior  towards 
him,  —  now  snubbing  him,  now  treating  him  as  she  would  a 
child,  now  giving  him  all  sorts  of  excellent  advice,  even 
concerning  literary  matters ;  at  other  times,  almost  in  spite 
of  herself,  and  obeying  a  natural  impulse  and  desire  to 
please,  flattering  the  youthful  poet,  than  whom,  perhaps,  no 
individual  was  ever  more  accessible  to  flattery.  She  also 
renewed  her  friendship  with  Biirger,  who  was  very  un- 
happy at  that  time,  in  consequence  of  his  marriage  —  the 
third  he  had  contracted  —  with  the  Suabian  Maiden 
(^Scht€Kiben-Mddchen)f  who  had  oficred  him  her  hand  and 
her  heart  frx>m  afar,  and  who,  on  closer  inspection,  turned 
out  to  be  a  complete  hussy.  **  A  graceful  little  creature, 
with  a  pretty  face  and  a  facility  ibr  small-talk,  who  can 
even  be  sentimental  if  necessary,  and  with  a  genius  for 
intrigue,  and  an  unlimited  propensity  for  flirtation,  less 
anxious  to  have  lovers  —  although  even  in  this  she  goes 
about  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to^o  —  than  to  surround  her- 
self with  a  swarm  of  insignificant  admirers."  It  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  why  Caroline  did  what  she  could  to 
remove  her  sisters,  at  that  time  still  young,  from  a  circle 
of  this  kind.  As  for  the  poet  himself,  who  twenty  years 
previously  —  when  he  sang  "  Lenore,"  and  his  life  and  his 
genius  were  alike  inspired  bv  a  guilty  but  sincere  passion,* 
had  proudly  named  himself  tne  "  Condor  of  ballad  writers  " 
—  he  had  become  "  quite  stupid  "  by  the  side  of  this  giddy 
Sudbian.    lie  "  preserves  a  dogged  silence,  stares  fixedly 

iHjtbre  him  with  his  heavy  eyes The  other  day  he 

compl.iined  bitterly  that  he  had  no  wit  lef>."  Still,  Caro- 
line would  have  been  disposed  to  overlook  some  of  Madame 
Biir^er's  shortcomings,  had  she  shown  less  desire  to  en- 
lin.ire  men  of  understanding ;  "  for,"  she  adds,  "  it  is  clear 
that  I  do  not  judge  her  so  severely  from  intolerance.  My 
cloak  of  charity  covereth  all  things,  provided  a  warm  heart 
and  a  sen.sc  of  the  beautiful  be  there."  Here  we  have  the 
naive  morality  of  the  eighteenth  century,  set  forth  with  the 
greatest  jiossible  naivete  of  expression,  by  a  young  widow 
of  twenty-eight,  who,  moreover,  conducts  herself  with  pro- 
priety. And  these  remarks  are  addressed  to  an  agreeable 
and  clever  young  man.  Already,  before  her  return  to  Got- 
tinj^en,  Caroline  had  become  acquainted  with  F.  L.  W. 
Meyer,  the  friend  of  her  friends  the  Heynes,  and  possibly 
even  more  intimate  with  Theresa  than  was  exactly  agreea- 
ble to  her  husband.  Theresa,  **  destined  to  no  common 
lot,"  had  married  G.  Forster,  the  celebrated  traveller,  and 
future  apostle  of  the  French  Revolution,  whom  she  subse- 
quently accompanied  to  Wilna.  This  young  woman,  in- 
terior neither  in  beauty,  intelligence,  nor  knowledge  to 
Caroline,  superijr  even  in  energy  of  will,  did  not,  however, 
possess  those  qualities  of  feminine  grace  and  sincerity 
which  rendered  ner  friend  so  attractive,  and  thereby  caused 
people  more  readily  to  forgive  her  superiority  and  her  fail- 
ings. She  kept  up  a  lively  correspondence  with  Meyer, 
who  apjjears  to  have  possessed  unusual  attraction  for  the 

*  Uurger^tf  iteoood  wife  had  boen  his  vtnter  In-law,  Molly,  whom  he 
ImJ  ••«ku>aifd  In  viTi*e  In  hL«i  first  wlfi's  lifetime,  aud  whom  be  lost 
uficr  unly  uue  year  of  inaiTliige. 


female  sex.  This  sin^lar  individnal,  who  by  his  learning, 
his  intellect,  and  his  talents,  seemed  to  have  been  orlginaljy 
intended  for  some  great  literary  career,  like  many  ot&ers  at 
that  time,  chose  to  withdraw  frx>m  the  busy  world  at  an 
early  age,  secluding  himself  in  a  rustic  hermitage,  where 
for  many  years  he  fived  the  life  of  an  anchorite.  *  Meyer 
became  Caroline's  confidant;  and,  indeed,  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  letters,  written  by  her  during  six  years' 
wanderings  after  Bohmer's  death,  was  addressed  to  him. 
It  is  necessary  to  read  these  elaborate  efiusions  in  order  to 
have  an  idea  of  the  depth  and  psychological  aabtlety  of 
that  strange  time.  The  minute  analysis  of  feelings,  the 
self-contemplation,  the  studies  of  shades  of  sentiment  and 
of  moral  fibres,  the  vivisection  of  the  inner  world,  are  no 
longer  wearisome,  when  entered  into  by  a  nature  so  unaf- 
fected and  so  fresh  as  Caroline's.  They  are  the  outward 
expression  of  an  inner  life,  which  forms  a  singular  contrast 
with  the  nervous,  feverish  excitement  of  oar  own  generation, 
and  our  purely  external  animation.  Germany  undoubtedly 
owes  "  Toixjuato  Tasso,"  "  Wilhelm  Meister,"  and  the  "  Elec- 
tive Afiinittes,"  to  this  habit  and  craving  for  psyeholo^cal 
analysis.  She  owes  them  also,  and  above  all,  a  freedom  from 
prejudice  and  convention  not  to  be  met  with  elsewhere ;  but 
the  same  time  some  of  her  greatest  defects,  —  a  i^mplete 
want  of  spontaneousness,  an  eternal  self-pre-occupadon,  the 
habit  of  over-reflection,  and  the  love  of  systems ;  all  of 
them  thin^  which  are  anachronisms  in  our  time. 

Most  of  these  letters  are  dated  firom  Marburg,'  where 
Caroline  went  in  1789,  to  reside  with  one  of  her  brotfaersy 
a  professor  at  that  university.  She,  no  doubt,  expected  to 
find  the  horizon  somewhat  wider  there,  for,  in  a  letter  writ- 
ten shortly  before  leaving  Gbttingen,  she  says,  alluding  to 
the  Duke  of  Sussex's  expected  return  fit)m  Uyeres :  — 

"  How  I  wish  I  could  once,  were  it  only  once  in  my  life, 
breathe  in  the  soft  air  of  so  mild  a  climate,  walk  under  the  shed- 
ding oran^'-blossoms,  see  a  bright  people,  and  witness  more 
ardent  passions  than  our  temperate  zone  brings  forth.  Alas!  my 
wishes  are  vainl  Still,  my  life  with  my  brother  opens  out  a 
wider  prospect ;  I  shall  be  neartT  to  the  Rhine.  But  how  sad  it 
is  to  think  that  one  has  never  seen  any  thing  really  hcautiiiil  I " 

Her  expectations  do  not  seem  to  have  been  fulfilled  at 
Marburg.  The  narrowness  of  its  resources,  some  little  mis- 
understandings with  her  brother,  who  seems  to  have  been 
less  devoted  to  her  than  Philip,  the  loss  of  one  of  her 
daughters,  —  her  little  boy  had  died  at  Clausthal,  —  all  this 
combined  to  render  her  stay  there  painful  to  her.  Her  let- 
ters to  Meyer  touch  lightly  upon  facts  and  names,  excepting 
as  regards  Theresa,  whom  she  characterizes  with  that 
happy  facility  of  expression  so  seldom,  if  ever,  attained  by 
professional  authors ;  still  they  i>how  a  discontented  frame 
of  mind,  while  they  indicate  a  large  intellect,  regarding 
things  firom  an  exceedingly  lofVy  point  of  view.  Before 
finally  betaking  himself  to  his  nortnern  hermitage,  Meyer 
passed  a  long  time  in  wandering  through  one  country  alter 
another,  unable  to  settle  in  any ;  aud  these  letters,  there- 
fore, reach  him  ifbw  in  Rome,  now  in  L  ndon,  now  again  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Marburg,  whither  a  fit  of 
caprice  leads  him  suddenly,  as  it  does  elsewhere.  We, 
unfortunately,  have  none  of  his  letters ;  but  it  is  easy  to  judge 
of  the  singularity  of  the  individual,  ani  the  intimacy  of  the 
friendship  subsisting  between  them,  from  those  of  Caroline. 
Nor  must  it  be  thouorht  that  this  sentiment  sufiiced  to  fill 
her  whole  soul ;  on  the  contrary,  she  found  room  in  it,  and 
felt  the  want  of,  one  far  less  tranquil.  We  are  able  to 
gather  very  little  information  respecting  Tatter,  who  appar- 
ently reigned  supremely  over  her  heart  for  more  than  three 
years,  in  spite  of  constant  separation.  She  knew  him  at 
G  jttingcn  in  1789,  at  the  same  time  as  A.  W.  Schlegel;  for 
hj  had  come  there  to  accompany  his  pupil.  Prince  Augus- 
tus of  England.  She  had  been  powerfully  struck  by  the 
sureness,  tact,  noble  pride,  and  dignified  energy  displayed 
by  him  in  his  difficult  and  delicate  position.  Among  a  host 
of  languishing  Werthers,  vain  btraux-espriis^  clumsy  and 
irritable  savans,  ^ho  viewed  the  world  from  behind  their 
folios,  and  geniuses  who  sought  their  distinction  in  ponder* 

*  Meyer  is  the  author  of  an  esteemed  life  of  BoMrO^r  ihe  ac  or, 
and  WNM  for  several  jears  editor  of  tbe  Archtv  der  Zeit  m  Bi-rlic. 
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0U8  eccentricity,  she  here  discoyered  at  last  an  active,  firm, 
dignified  man,  uniting  the  keen,  open  eye  of  a  statesman,  to 
the  delicate  perception  of  the  dilettante^  who  himself  domi- 
neers oyer  outers,  instead  of  allowing  himself  to  be  domi- 
neered over.  He  so  entirely  fascinated  her,  that  she 
refused  all  the  offers  made  to  her  which  might  have  freed 
her  firom  her  precarious  situation.  On  quitting  Marburg, 
after  a  stay  of  two  years,  she  first  proceeded  to  Grotha,  to 
yisit  the  oldest  and  truest  among  all  her  female  friends, 
Louisa  Grotter,  whose  husband  at  that  time  enjoyed,  and 
indeed  still  enjoys,  a  certain  reputation  as  a  poet  and  writer 
of  Ubretti  in  (Germany.  The  irresistible  young  widow  here 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  heart  of  the  Superintend- 
ant^Grenera^  or,  as  the  English  would  say,  Bishop  of  the 
Duchy  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gouia,  who  actually  proposed  to 
her.  '^I  meet  with  love  where  I  do  not  seek  it,"  she 
naiyely  says :  *'  if  I  chose  to  give  encouragement,  I  might  be 
adored."  However,-  she  is  no  more  able  to  make  up  her 
mind  to  this  conventional  alliance  than  she  had  been  ton 
years  before,  when  sought  in  marriage  by  another  man  of 
good  position. 

"True,  my  dear  Meyer,*'  she  writes  to  her  confidant,  regarding 
this  business,  "  the  ungodly  little  woman,  the  young  flirt  —  for 
these  are  the  remarks  people  make  on  me,  do  they  not  1  —  had 
attracted  the  —  you  know  whom — and  I  hesitated.  The  whole 
web  of  life  seemed  to  cross  its  threads  within  my  head :  this 
or  that?  For  three  days  I.  was  utterly  puzzled.  At  last  all 
melted  down  into  the  question,  Art  thou  disposed  to  bind 
thyself  for  thy  lifetime,  and  live  surrounded  by  comfort  and  the 
world's  regard  ?  or  dost  thou  prefer  thy  liberty,  even  at  the  cost 
of  care  and  discomfort  ?  Indolent  nature  inclined  towards  the 
former ;  but  the  soul's  pure  inward  flame  caught  at  the  latter.  I 
feel  where  my  duty  lies,  because  I  know  my  own  capabilities. 
Let  no  one  tmnk  me  foolish.  I  have  reflected  well ;  I  am  fully 
aware  of  the  value  of  a  position  which  fits  into  the  regular  course 
of  thinp;s.  Still,  I  have  never  been  dazzled  byit  to  the  extent  of 
mistaking  where  the  true  value  of  life  lies.  Whoever  is  sure  of 
neTer  repenting  the  consequences  of  his  deeds  has  a  right  to  do 
what  he  likes.  I  might,  undoubtedly,  have  made  myself  usefiil  to 
the  State,  had  I  chosen  to  take  upon  myself  the  cares  of  a  house- 
hold, and  brought  up  half-ardozen  children  more,  as  I  do  my  dear 
daughter ;  but  that  can  be  done  equally  well  without  me,  and 
wit£>ut  destroying  anybody's  happiness.  Therefore  it  is  better 
ss  it  is,  for  GckI's  State." 

This  she  wroto  from  Gottingen,  where  she  had  once  more 
retomed  from  Gotha,  and  where  his  Grace  had  pursued  her 
with  his  addresses.  In  this  town  a  former  unwelcome,  tire- 
some suitor  again  crosses  her  path,  as  yet  unsettled  and 
unfettered,  whom  she  harshly  repulses  with  raillery,  being 
wont  thus  to  receive  those  wno  solicited  an  affection 
reserved  for  such  as  did  not  run  after  it.  Her  passion  for 
Tatter  was  clearly  the  reason  why  she  rejected  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Bishop  of  Gotha,  as  well  as  of  the  haughtiness 
and  raillery  with  which  A.  W.  Schlegel's  protestations  were 
met.  *'  I  am,"  she  writes  to  her  sister  Charlotte,  *'  cultivat- 
ing a  laurel  for  a  poet —  say  this  to  Schlegel ;  and  I  have 
a  charming  little  bunch  of  mignonette,  a  souvenir  —  say 
that  to  Tatter  I  " 

Once  more  she  left  the  paternal  roof;  it  is  difiicult  to 
comprehend  why,  for  Tatter  apparently  was  still  in  Gottin- 
gen, or  at  least  in  ELanover,  close  at  hand.  Besides,  if,  on 
the  one  hand,  Schlegel's  love  bored  her,  his  mind  and 
tastes  were  eminently  pleasant.  She  was  no  longer  under 
the  spell  of  her  adnuration  for  Theresa  Forster,  on  whose 
account,  nevertheless,  she  took  up  her  abode  in  Mayence. 
Are  we  to  accept  her  own  version,  as  given  to  Meyer,  and 
admit  that  it  was  a  sublime  impulse  of  self-sacrifice,  and  a 
desire  to  try  and  restore  the  disturbed  harmony  of  the  Fors- 
ter m^naae,  which  sent  her  there,  and  because  *'  undertak- 
ings which  resemble  tasks  have  a  special  attraction  for 
her" ?  Was  it  not  rather  impatience  to  shake  off  the  yoke 
of  dependence  under  which  she  groaned  in  her  own  family, 
and  a  wish  to  free  herself  from  the  petty  annoyances  to 
which  she  was  subjected,  added  to  a  yearning  to  quit  the 
naiTow  sphere  of  Gottingen  and  the  attraction  of  the  ultra- 
Rhine  movement,  which  was  just  then  fermenting  like  some 
generous  wine  in  the  noble  hearts  of  her  countrymen, 


unsuspicious  of  the  noxious,  subtle  poison  which  lurked 
beneath  the  surface  of  that  sparkling,  deadly  beverage  ? 

"  For  who  could  deny  that  his  heart  swelled 
And  beat  with  a  purer  stroke,  in  a  freer  breast. 
When  the  first  ray  of  that  new  sun  rose  ? 

And  those  men's  names  who  were  the  first  apostles  of  the  good 

tidings, 
Did  they  not  equal  the  loftiest  we  place  among  the  stars  ? 
Did  not  every  one  feel  his  courage,  his  soul,  and  his  language, 

rise  within  him  ?  " 

It  was  only  natural  that  the  new  ideas  and  humanitarian 
hosts  coming  from  France  should  have  been  welcomed 
with  special  enthusiasm  by  the  subjects  of  the  three  eccle- 
siastical Electors  (of  Mayence,  Treves,  and  Cologne),  pre- 
cisely because  all  these  vices,  resulting  from  the  corrupt 
state  of  political  Grermany,  had  become  centred,  as  it  were, 
in  their  dominions.  Despotism  and  debauchery,  extrava- 
gance and  want,  grovellino:  weakness  towards  foreign 
powers,  and  imperious  haughtiness  towards  the  subject^  a 
total  absence  of  all  patriotism  and  dignity  —  in  a  word,  a 
climax  of  rottenness  which  is  hardly  possible  to  such  a  de- 
gree, excepting  in  ecclesiastical  States. 

Caroline  caught  at  the  new  ideas  more  ardently  than  any 
one.  Abready,  in  1 789,  she  had  begun  to  take  Meyer  to 
task  for  not  entering  into  her  admiration  of  the  "  sublime 
French  nation ; "  a  reproach  which  she  certainly  had  no 
need  to  address  to  poor  weak  Forster,  who  had  eagerly 
hastened  to  register  himself  as  a  French  citiaen.  Caroline 
soon  saw  through  this  nature,  prone  to  rhetoric  and  weep- 
ing; she  soon  discovered  at  the  bottom  of  it  colossal, 
inordinate,  unlimited  vanity,  entirely  unjustified  by  that 
force  of  charactet  or  of  genius  which  leads  us  to  pardon 
many  foibles.  "  He  is  the  strangest  creature,"  she  says  of 
him;  ''I  never  loved,  admired,  or  despised  any  one  so 
much."  This  sentimental  rhetorician,  who  was  sincere  and 
even  honest,  and  who  was  destined  to  be  canonized  not 
only  by  the  German  plaginrists  of  the  French  Revolution, 
which  would  have  been  excusable,  to  a  certain  degree,  on 
account  of  the  great  dearth  of  men  of  any  eminence  in  that 
party,  but  also  by  patriots,  like  Gervinus  and  Hettner  — 
this  hero,  and  at  the  same  time  victim  of  the  German 
imitation,  was  at  the  head  of  the  popular  agitation  at 
Mayence ;  and  Caroline  thus  found  herself  at  the  fountain- 
head  of  the  new  ideas. 

It  was  a  strange  spectacle  to  see  this  ancient  archiepisco- 
pal  city  of  Mayence  —  this  rendezvous  of  all  the  abuses, 
depravity,  and  faded  magnificence  of  the  decayed  Holy 
Roman    Empire — suddenly  transformed    into  a  nest  of 
Jacobinism,  and  to  witness  revolutionary  orators  hold  forth 
in  the  clubs  established  in  those  antique  rococo  palaces, 
where,  but  a  short  time  before,  little  abbes,  belonging  to  the 
most  dissolute  ecclesiastical  court  in  the  century,  had  been 
wont  to  reign  supreme.     Caroline  had  far  too  much  of  the 
woman  in  her  nature  to  take  active  pfirt  in  any  thing  of 
the  kind.    All  that  has  been  said  concerning  her  connec- 
tion with  "her   madcap  of  a  brother-in-law"  —  one  of 
the  principal  actors  in  the  Mayence  drama  —  is  a  pure 
fiction.     The  part  she  took  in  these  events  was  strictly 
limited  to  a  hvely,  almost  passionate  interest.      *'I  hurl 
the    Jacobin's  cap  back  at    your  head,  which  you  are 
bent    upon    placing    on    mine,"    she    writes    to    Meyer, 
who,  far   from    entering    into    the    current    illusions  of 
that  time,  is  fond  of  bantering  his  graceful  friend  for  her 
misplaced  enthusiasm.     She  even  boasts  of  her   "noble 
impartiality,"  and  vehemently  protests  agrainst  the  Jacobins, 
the  20th  of  June,  and  even  Lafayette  himself  for  allowing 
it,  without,  however,  "  praying  for  the  success  of  the  Im- 
perial and  royal  arms,"  and  "always  detesting  despotism, 
though  not  all  aristocrats."     Mirabeau  and  the  mode  - 
ates  had  alone  succeeded  in  awakening  her  entire  admira- 
tion ;  yet,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Republicans  at  Mayence 
(October,  1792),  when  "  the  cockades  began  to  swarm  in 
the  streets,"  and  her  own  little  girl  cries  out,  "  Vive  la 
nation  I "  she  was  led  away,  as  Forster  had  been.    "  What  a 
distance  still    lies,"  she  says,  "between  the  decree  of 
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learning  (Wc)  and  pride  of  ft  Grerman  burgher  ftnd  the  last 
among  these  sansculottes  now  encamped  before  our  sates  I " 
Still,  she  did  not  continue  long  dividing  her  mends' 
illusion,  for  at  the  bottom  politics  and  the  coarse  emotions 
to  which  they  give  rise  were  but  little  to  her  taste.  "  I  am 
dead  and  deiif  to  political  interest,"  she  writes  to  Meyer,  in 
Januarpr,  1793.  "At  the  outset  my  heart  was  fired  with 
enthusiasm,  and  Forster's  opinion  naturally  carried  mine 
away  with  it,"  —  is  not  this  "  naturally  "  deliciously  fem- 
inine?—  "but  I  never  undertook  any  private  or  public 
propaganda  whatsoever ;  nor  have  I  ever,  during  the  whole 
course  of  my  life,  been  more  aristocratically  reserved  in  my 
intercourse  with  the  world  than  at  this  democratic  period." 
In  this  she  either  flatters  or  deceives  herself,  or  else  she  is 
forgetful.  True,  she  shut  her  doors  against  her  madman 
of  a  brother-in-law,  who  came  from  Worms  to  Mayence  to 
act  as  secretary  to  "  Citizen  Custine ; "  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  did  she  not  open  them  to  a  "  more  than  suspicious 
ciioyenne  whom  she  hardly  knew,"  and  solely  because  her 
heart  harbors  "no  hatred  against  sinners,"  because  she 
"  feels  no  anxiety  on  her  own  account,  and  because  she 
likes  the  woman  "  ?  Nay,  did  she  not  carry  her  imprudence 
still  further?  In  this,  as  in  other  passages  of  her  life  now, 
as  at  other  periods,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  the 
heart  which  influenced  the  head  in  this  essentially  womanly 
nature ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  seek  for  the  clew  to  her  in- 
creasing indiflerence  to  politics,  quite  as  much  in  her  private 
feelings  as  in  her  aristocratic  instincts. 

It  was  th%most  brilliant  among  the  friends  of  her  youth, 
her  "  rival  from  the  cradle,"  who  had  induced  her  to  settle 
in  Mayence ;  it  was  that  haughty,  self-willed  Theresa,  by 
whose  side  she  hoped  to  create  an  independent  position  for 
herself,  while  exercising  a  salutary  and  tranquillizing  influ- 
ence over  this  .somewhat  disturbed  menage.  By  the  time 
she  arrived  there,  however,  the  foundations  of  peace  and 
harmony  had  been  already  completely  sapped.  Forster, 
whom  Theresa  still  held  in  subjection,  partly  by  flattering 
his  vanity,  still  more  by  the  exercise  or  that  magic  which 
la  Galigal  used  with  so  much  avail  towards  Louis  XI 11.,  — 
that  of  a  strong  will  over  a  weak  one,  —  was  still  her 
admirer,  and  stood  in  awe  of  her,  playing  alternately  the 
part  of  a  capricious  tyrant,  or  that  of  a  rebellious  slave ; 
ne  was  still  in  love  with  her,  in  a  word,  and  utterly  unable 
to  detach  himself  from  her.  Nor  was  it  Theresa's  fault  if 
he  did  not  do  so,  for  she  certainly  did  aH  she  could  to  facili- 
tate matters.  Not  content  with  domineering  over  him  with 
unlimited  selfishness,  she  betrayed  his  unbounded  con- 
fi'Ience  by  keeping  up  a  clandestine  intercourse  with  his 
friend,  the  famous  Huber,  —  for  in  this  circle  we  have 
to  do  with  none  but  celebrities,  —  with  whom  she  at  last 
eloned,  and  over  whom  she  already  reigned  supreme,  as  she 
had  done  over  Forster,  holding  him  in  utter  subjection  by 
her  own  superiority  of  intellect  and  will.  It  was  but  natu- 
ral that  Caroline  should  shrink  from  the  thankless  office  of 
opening  a  deceived  friend's  eyes;  but  on  Theresa's  de- 
parture for  Strasburg  with  Huber  in  December,  1792,  she 
remained,  at  the  earnest  request  of  his  faithless  wiie,  to 
watch  over  Forster  with  her  usual  simplicity,  good-nature, 
and  thoughtlessness,  as  a  species  of  "  moral  nurse." 

"It  is  possible  that  a  falso  light  may  thus  have  been  cast  upon 
me,  both  m  a  political  and  moral  point  of  view.  I  cared  litrle 
for  it,  however,  bein;^  little  accnstomed  to  inquire  into  the  efibct 
my  conduct  may  produce  upon  others,  when  I  feel  myself  justi- 
flod,  and  without  guile  in  my  own  eyes."  .  .  . 

And,  in  truth,  slander,  of  which  she  had  so  ofren  been 
the  object,  never  ventured  seriously  to  discredit  her  de- 
votion and  perseverance  in  this  case,  although  they  were 
indirectly  to  become  the  primary  cause  of  the  greatest 
crisis  tlirou^rh  which  she  passed  during  the  whole  course  of 
her  life.  She  still  entertained  a  passionate  love  for  Tatter. 
Either  the  correspondence  which  took  place  between 
those  two  lovers  has  really  not  been  handed  down  to  us,  or 
it  was  deemed  advisable  to  suppress  it ;  but  the  letters  she 
wr  tej  to  Meyer  during  the  yesir  1792  are  quite  sufficient  to 
sho«v  that  her  soul  is  still  wrapped  up  in  tne  remembrance 
of  "  that  singular  man,"  Tatter.     Still,   she  had  already 


begun  to  entertain  certain  misgiving  as  to  the  warmth  of 
his  affection  for  her ;  and  on  the  tidines  that  he  is  about  to 
pass  within  a  trifling  distance  of  Uie  place  where  she 
resides,  we  find  her  manifesting  less  impatience  to  fold  him 
in  her  arms,  than  anxiety  to  ascertain  "  whether  be  will 
really  be  so  unnatural,  so  inhuman,  so  unaccountable,  as  to 
pass  close  by  Mayence,  without  even  coming  Co  see  her ! " 
At  the  bare  notion  of  such  a  thing  happenin?,  she  catches 
herself  harboring  "  the  rebellious  project  of  liberating  her- 
self firom  this  dependence ; "  for,  she  adds,  — 

"  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  he  has  put  me  to  tortnrc.  Uov 
often  have  I  been  forced  to  give  way  to  him  against  mj  owa 
convictions?  IIow  would  it  be  were  they  one  day  to  prore 
stronger  than  the  desire  to  yield  ?  if  the  wrong  done  to  me 
were  to  become  so  evident  that  I  could  not  help  condemniog 
him  1    It  is  fix>m  this  that  my  innermost  soul  recoils."  .  .  . 

This  time,  however,  he  did  come,  and  spent  sereral  dajs 
with  Caroline  at  Mayence,  on  his  way  to  Italy,  therebj 
rendering  her  extremely  bappy,  according  to  her  own 
account.  Alas  1  this  was  but  a  solitary  ray  of  sunshine,  for 
soon  after  the  city  is  taken  by  Custine's  army,  and  the 
besieging  troops  of  the  Allies  approach  rapidly,  so  that 
when  len  alone  with  Forster,  owing  to  Theresa's  ^igfat,  she 
begins  to  see  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  future,  and 
applies  to  Tatter  for  advice,  and  even  protection  in  case  of 
need ;  but  he  answers  her  from'  Italy  that  he  regrets  he  can 
do  nothing  to  help  her.  She  must  have  felt,  aa  it  were,  a 
cold  steel  penetrating  to  her  heart :  — 

"By  a  Terr  little  more  manly  conraec,  by  a  single  dccisiTs 
word,  ho  might  have  reacned  me — the  only  man  to  whom  I  erer 
app!i(^  for  protection  has  refused  it  me.  .  .  .  He  haa  refused  lui 
own  happiness.  Meanwhile  the  time  was  passing  when  pri* 
vation  u  delight.  .  .  .  My  patience  began  to  be  exhausted, 
my  heart  regained  its  fi;ecdom ;  and  in  this  position,  without  aa 
aim  in  life,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  could  not  do  better  than  trj 
to  alleviate  a  friend's  (Forster's)  sufferings  and — find  diversioB 
for  my  thoughts." 

Here  there  is  an  interruption  in  this  correspondeiiee 
lasting  three  months,  —  fi^m  January  to  MarcD,  1793; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  very  incomplete  until  the  year  1796. 
A  fact,  regarded  by  M.  Haym  as  undoubtedly  confirmed  by 
manuscript  documents  which  have  passed  throogh  hn 
hands,  but  which  we  would  fain  have  consigned  to  ths 
domain  of  fancy,  or  looked  upon  aa  one  of  those  countless 
calumnies  to  which  Caroline  was  continually  giving  rise  hj 
the  thoughtlessness  of  her  conduct,  ought  certainly  to  find  its 
proper  [uace  here.  Either  in  consequence  of  great  mortifi- 
cation at  Tatter's  slight,  or  of  weariness  produced  by  the 
monotony  of  her  existence,  and  a  desire  for  excitement  and 
diversion  ;  either  because,  in  an  unlucky  hour,  she  forgot 
herself,  or  yielded  to  a  sudden  attack  which  paralyzed 
resistance  by  its  very  suddenness :  certain  it  is  that  a 
Frenchman,  endowed  with  the  usual  enterprising  audacity 
of  his  countrymen  in  affairs  of  gallantry,  and  who  thus 
formed  a  striking  contrast  with  her  platonic  German  ad- 
mirers, succeeded  in  inducing  her  to  commit  the  only  &nU 
with  which  she  had  to  reproach  herself  seriously  in  her 
life.  She  subsequently  fell  ill,  either  from  agitation  or 
remorse,  or  both,  and  could  not  leave  the  town.  When  she 
recovered,  Forster  started  for  Paris  to  '*  solicit  the  inoor* 
poration  of  Mayence  and  the  Rhine  Provinces  in  the 
French  Republic  "  —  the  noble-hearted  patriot  I  On  the 
SOth  of  March  she  was  finally  able  to  quit  the  beede^ed 
town,  accompanied  by  her  daup^hter  and  Madame  Forkel, 
the  somewhat  suspicious  lady  whom  she  had  taken  into  her 
family.  She  intended  goin^  to  the  hospitable  house  of 
the  Gotters  at  Gotha,  one  which  in  all  Uie  difficult  junc- 
tures of  her  eventful  life  never  ceased  to  be  open  to  her. 
Scarcely  had  she  passed  the  gates  of  Mayence,  however, 
when  she  was  arrested.  A  few  days  afterwards  it  was 
announced  in  the  Paris  Moniteur,  with  characteristic  re- 
publican delicacy  of  expression,  that  *'  tlie  Widow  Bohmer, 
citizen  Forster's  friend,  had  been  sent  off*  to  the  fortress  of 
Kdni^stein."  Her  consciousness  that  she  was  not  his 
frieni,  in  the  French  sense  of  the  word,  was  of  but  little 
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avail  to  her ;  for  neither  friend  nor  enemy  in  Germany  ever 
aocased  her  of  more  than  a  political  connection  with  the 
Forsters.  She  had  to  submit  to  a  three-months'  cruel  cap- 
tiyity,  rendered  harsher  still  by  the  presence  of  her  deli- 
cate little  eirl,  and  by  her  own  condition.  It  was  full  two 
months  before  she  was  even  interrogated ;  and  in  what  kind 
of  company,  in  what  an  atmosphere,  did  she  pass  them  ? 
On  the  14th  of  June,  afler  eleven  weeks  of  this  terrible 
trial,  the  day  after  her  transferment  to  Eronberg,  she 
writes  as  follows :  — 

''I  have  spent  many  days,  the  horror,  agony,  and  privation  of 
etch  single  one  of  wmch  would  have  sulTiced  to  drive  a  sensitive 
person  mad.  Mv  health  has  suffered  a  «>od  deal "  f  she  had  just 
Wn  confined  to  ncr  bed  for  three  weeks)  ;  "  but  really  my  peace 
of  mind  has  been  so  little  impaired  that  I  still  feel  that  I  can  en- 
joy life,  even  this  very  day,  since  I  have  a  room  to  myself,  with 
chairs  in  it,  and  in  a  place  where  I  no  longer  see  jailers  and 
sentinels." 

Amid  all  these  trials  and  privations  she  literally  found 
nothing  whatever  to  console  her.  She  soon  received  the 
tidings  of  the  death  of  a  beloved  sister.  Tatter's  desertion 
is  still  fresh  in  her  mind.  When  put  to  the  test,  the  friend- 
ship of  Theresa,  Ruber,  and  Forster  proved  what  might 
have  been  expected ;  the  selfishness  of  the  two  former,  as 
well  as  the  weakness  of  the  latter,  became  but  too  apparent 
in  broad  daylight.  Moreover,  her  hio^h  influential  friends 
b  the  allied  camp,  like  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  though  al- 
ways ready  and  agreeable  in  words,  never  did  any  thing 
for  her  when  she  needed  it.  It  was  the  Cotters  wno  were 
constantly  writing,  petitioning,  and  soliciting  in  her  behalf; 
and  it  was  August  Wilhelm  Schlegel  who  now  hastened 
from  Amsterdam  to  endeavor  to  obtain  her  transferment  to 
Kronbercr.  Above  all,  it  was  her  brother,  her  beloved 
Philip,  who  at  once  hurried  home  from  Ital^,  and,  leaving 
no  stone  unturned,  at  last  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  audi- 
ence of  the  Prussian  monarch,  —  at  that  time,  burly,  sen- 
saal  Friedrich  Wilhelm  II.,  —  and  in  procuring  his  sister's 
release  from  captivity;  to  which  Albini,  the  archbishop- 
eiectOT's  minister,  seems  to  have  consented  reluctantly 
enough,  and  with  no  very  good  g^race.  The  king,  in  his  or- 
der t^t  she  should  be  set  at  liberty,  added  some  expres- 
sions of  regret  for  Caroline,  in  which  was  coached  an  ill- 
concealed  allusion  to  an  abuse  of  power  on  the  part  of  the 
electoral  government. 

After  three  months  and  a  half  of  intense  Buffering  and 
privations  of  all  sorts,  she  is  at  length  able  to  write  to  her 
old  friends  at  Gotha,  on  the  ISth  of  July,  from  Frankfort : 
*'  My  dear  friends,  —  I  am  free,  free,  thanks  to  the  un- 
tirin?  exertions  of  my  youngest  brother."  But  liberty  in 
itflelr  was  not  all  she  required,  for  she  must  know  where  to 
direct  her  steps.  In  a  fit  of  despair  she  had  said  to  Meyer, 
**'  My  liie  in  Germany  is  at  an  end."  Schlegel,  it  is  true, 
was  at  Frankfort,  close  by ;  but  he  had  neither  home  nor 
poation.  Her  Gotha  friends  besought  her  to  pay  them  a 
vi^it ;  but  how  could  she  accept  their  proffered  hospitality  at 
80  critieal  a  moment  ?  ^  My  brother  desires  me  to  leave  at 
once,  this  very  hour ;  so  I  must.  I  am  on  no  account  to 
stop  at  Gotha,  and  yet  I  am  burning  with  impatience  to 
Bee  you  all,  if  it  were  only  for  a  moment ;  for  m^  health, 
my  soul,  are  both  in  need  of  deep  silence  for  their  recov- 
eiy,  and  in  this  sense  such  necessity  is  a^eeable  to  me." 
From  all  this  we  may  safely  infer  that  M.  Haym  is  but  too 
well  justified  in  asserting  what  he  does,  and  that  she  had 
her  reasons  for  not  going  to  the  Gotters  just  then.  As  a  last 
i^esource  she  appeals  to  Meyer,  by  whose  answer  she  is  at 
once  deprived  of  the  only  refuge  she  still  imagined  to  be 
open  to  ner.  ^  I  will  be  as  calm  as  I  can ;  only  you  must 
remember  that  every  vulnerable  point  in  a  woman's  nature 
has  been  attacked  in  me."  In  this  frank,  at  times  surly, 
but  in  the  main,  attached  fiiend,  she  had  hoped  to  find 
''ever}'  description  of  aid,  secrecy,  and  a  mind  capable  of 
occupying  hers  at  a  time  when  it  was  not  safe  for  her  to  be 
Alone  witn  her  own  thou«:;hts ;  in  short,  a  man  on  whose 
honesty  and  humanity  she  could  safely  rely."  She  still 
persists  in  believing  in  him,  even  after  a  first  and  somewhat 
evasive  answer :    *'.For  as  long  as  her  own  heart  tells  her 


honesty  is  possible,  she  is  incapable  of  acquiring  the  talent 
of  doubting.  How  is  she  to  suppose  that  all  the  world  is 
less  good  than  herself?  "  Still  she  was  obliged  to  submit ; 
for,  on  a  second  application,  Meyer  politelv  relused.  Then  it 
was  that,  "  deserted  by  every  one,  unable  even  to  put  an 
end  to  my  existence,  I  confided  in  a  man  whose  addresses 
I  had  rejected,  whom  I  had  sacrificed  and  wounded,  to  whom 
precisely  on  account  of  the  nature  of  my  confidence  I  could 
offer  no  species  of  compensation  afler  having  made  it;  and 
I  was  not  deceived  in  him." 

She  speaks  of  Au^t  William  Schlegel.  He  wrote  from 
Amsteraam,  where  he  was  tutor  in  a  wealthy  family  since 
1791,  beseeching  her  not  to  go  to  Mayence ;  and  when  she 
ultimately  did  go  there,  he  entreated  her  to  leave  it.  But 
she  turned  his  admonitions  into  ridicule,  and  answered  him 
with  jokes  and  raillery.  At  one  time  he  had  had  some 
thoughts  of  joining  her  there ;  and  his  brother  and  best 
friend,  Friedrich  Schlegel,  who  had  formed  an  exalted 
opinion  of  Caroline  from  her  letters  and  August  Wilhelm's 
description  of  her,  and  who,  moreover,  had  a  great  liking 
for  romantic  undertakings,  or,  as  he  was  pleased  to  call 
^vQry  fancy  of  his,  "the  caprices  of  genius,"  greatly  encour- 
aged him  to  carry  out  his  plan.  Even  Caroline  herself 
seems  to  have  countenanced  it;  but  his  engagements  in 
Holland,  perhaps,  also,  an  affair  of  the  heart  with  a  certain 
Sophie,  —  for  tnese  beings,  alike  impatient  of  all  control  as 
of  all  geney  were  apt  to  give  way  to  the  strangest  and  most 
contraaictory  feelinjjs,  —  Kept  him  in  Amsterdam ;  and  this, 
of  course,  did  not  fail  to  bring  down  upon  him  fresh  raillery 
on  Caroline's  part,  by  which  even  his  vanity  as  an  author 
was  assailed,  that  most  vulnerable  Achilles'  heel  in  poor 
Schlegel.  Still,  nothing  could  shake  his  affection  for  ner. 
He  at  once  hastened  to  Frankfort  at  her  summons,  received 
the  frankest  and  most  complete  confession  from  her  lips, 
and,  with  the  grallantry  of  a  cavalier,  escorted  his  lady  fair, 
at  last  moved  by  his  devotion  to  her,  through  Germany  to 
Leipzig,  where  he  lefl  her  at  the  house  of  Goschon,  the  for- 
tunate editor  of  the  Weimar  classics.  Having  confided  her 
to  the  care  and  protection  of  his  brother  Friedrich,  at  that 
time  studying  at  the  Leipzig  University,  he  then  went  back 
to  Holland.  It  nonr  became  a  difficult  matter  to  stand 
proof  against  such  generosity ;  and  Caroline  began  to  repent 
ner  past  severity  toward  August  Wilhelm.  From  a  village 
close  to  Leipzig,  where  she  had  taken  up  her  residence  to 
abide  the  denoument  of  her  Mayence  adventure,  she  writes 
to  Friedrich :  — 

"  You  must  foci  what  a  friend  I  have  found  in  Wilhelm.  He 
has  amply  and  spontaneously  repaid  mc  with  uualVi'Ctcd  dis- 
interestedness and  more  than  efficacious  aid  for  any  thing  I  may 
have  bestowed  on  him.  That  I  am  thus  able  to  call  him  mine, 
without  bL'ing  fettered  by  any  blind,  irresistible  feeling,  has  quite 
reconciled  me  with  myself." 

Friedrich  Schlegel  had  expected,  from  what  he  knew  of 
her  beforehand,  to  find  her  no  ordinary  woman;  but  his 
expectations  were  even  surpassed.  Writing  to  his  brother, 
he  says  of  her,  **  She  is  a  noble  creature ;  and  you  owe  her 
far  mora  than  you  will  ever  be  able  to  render  her."  And 
farther  on :  — 

''  Our  intorconrsc  has  something  of  fiimiliarity,  although  with 
out  entire  confidence ;  there  is  a  mutual  interest  in  one  another, 
but  no  community.  Underdtand  mc  righrly,  thoui^h  :  I  soon  felt 
the  superiority  of  her  intellect  over  mine ;  only  it  is  still  too 
strange,  too  inconceivable,  that  a  woman  should  be  what  she  is, 
for  me  to  believe  entirely  in  her  frankness,  and  in  a  total  absence 
of  artifice." 

Little  by  little,  nevertheless,  he  becomes  convinced  that, 
however  great  4nay  be  her  flirting  propensities,  her  sincerity 
is  not  feigned ;  and  he  is  all  admiration  for  *'  this  simplicity, 
this  divine  sense  of  truth,"  which  he  had  not  expected.  On 
the  other  side,  the  society  of  this  gifted  young  man,  as  yet 
unspoiled  by  premature  success,  was  a  great  source  of 
enjoyment  for  Caroline  herself.  Involuntarily  she  narrowly 
escaped  inspiring  him  (he  was  then  twenty-one)  with  a  real 
passion.   However,  he  became  aware  of  the  danger  betimes, 
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and  avoided  it,  foreseeing  the  inevitable  consequences 
which  must  ensue ;  and  thus  it  was  that  a  man  who,  during 
the  whole  course  of  his  life,  never  revised  himself  the  srnal^ 
est  caprice,  for  the  sake  of  any  one,  actually  sacrificed  a 
passion  to^  his  friendship  for  his  brother  Wilhelm  ;  for  the 
only  genuinely  deep  feeling  he  ever  knev  was  fraternal 
love.  When  he  leaves  Leipzig,  after  watching  over  her  at 
the  most  critical  period  of  her  life,  he  writes  :  "  My  confi- 
dence in  her  is  unconditional ;  she  is  no  longer  that  singu- 
lar, unfathomable  being,  of  whom  one  is  constantly  learning, 
but  the  best  of  creatures,  who  makes  me  blush  for  my 
faults."  The  last  words  are  dated  from  Dresden,  where 
Schlegel's  married  sister,  and  Korner,  the  intimate  friend  of 
Schiller,  and  father  of  the  patriot  poet,  were  then  residing. 
Five  years  afterwards  he  portrayed  her  in  his  "  Lucinde ;  " 
and  there  is  nothing  in  this  description  —  rather  forced,  by 
the  way,  like  many  of  his  writings  whenever  he  attempts  to 
be  poetical  —  to  denote  the  slightest  anticipation  of  their 
subsequent  rupture. 

Her  channing  little  girl  had  been  a  still  greater  resource 
to  her  during  her  seclusion  than  even  Friedrich  Schlegel's 
company.  "  Without  this  child  I  should  really  not  be  able 
to  bear  solitude ;  but  she  is  so  full  of  spirits  and  animation, 
that  at  the  end  of  the  day  I  scarcely  perceive  that  I  have 
neither  left  my  room  nor  seen  a  human  countenance." 

Before  she  left  her  retirement,  in  search  of  peace  and 
afiection  at  the  Getters',  Caroline  had  the  satisfaction  of 
receiving  a  visit  fi^m  her  old  friend  Meyer,  and  again 
renewing  an  intimacy  which  had  received  so  many  shocks. 
At  last,  in  the  first  days  of  February,  1794,  she  actually 
arrives  at  the  house  of  her  faithful  friends  in  Gotha ;  but, 
alas  1  the  year  she  passed  with  them,  far  from  contributing 
towards  recruiting  ner  strength,  and  restoring  the  peace  of 
mind  she  so  ardently  wished  for,  was  destined  to  be  one  of 
the  most  trying  of  her  eventful  life.  The  proficiency  of 
country  towns  in  persecuting  individuals  who  shine  by 
superiority  of  any  kind,  or  who  simply  suffice  to  themselves, 
or  call  forth  virtuous  censure  under  any  form,  is  well  known. 
Nowhere  is  this  quality  developed  to  a  higher  degree  of 
perfection  than  in  the  tiny  capitals  of  Germany.  Scarcely 
had  Caroline  made  her  appearance  in  Gotha,  when  the 
Gotters'  house  was  shunned  by  every  one. 

"Political  prejudices  are  stronger  here  than  anywhere  else, 
and  serve  as  a  pretext  for  avoiding  me.  If  they  knew  aJl,  bow 
little  need  there  would  be  for  this  excuse.  Even  my  friends 
themselves  find  certain  things  in  my  life  difficult  to  explain,  and 
will  soon  lose  the  courage  to  defend  me.  ...  Do  not  think  me 
cowardly  becaase  I  am  deeply  wounded.  You  cannot  think  me 
capable  of  bearing  this  kind  of  suffering  with  the  hezx)ism  of  an 
actress,  any  more  than  of  losing  my  self-respect.  ...  I  care  not 
for  intercourse  with  the  mnldtude,  but  can  I  remain  indilfcrcnt 
when  I  see  my  friends  exposed  to  annoyance  on  my  account  1 " 

Yet  the  Gotters,  far  firom  uttering  a  complaint,  continued 
steadfastly  to  uphold  and  defend  her  against  her  enemies, 
and  entreated  her  not  to  leave  them.  They  even  tried  to 
brin^  about  a  reconciliation  between  her  and  her  husband's 
family ;  but  in  vain.  Gradually  the  ties  which  united  her 
to  her  Mayence  friends  slackened.  Forster  died  of  a 
broken  heart  in  Paris  (February,  1794).  Theresa  still 
continued  sending  her,  from  time  to  time,  what  Caroline 
wittily  calls  "manifestoes  of  the  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias 
to  the  Polish  Republic,"  or  sentimental  allusions  to  Forster, 
to  hastening  whose  untimely  end  she  had  herself  con- 
tributed more  than  any  one  or  any  thing  else ;  first,  by  her 
harshness  and  capricious  temper ;  then  by  encouraging  and 
flattering  his  inordinate  vanity,  and  urging  him  to  the  false 
step  he  had  taken ;  and,  lastly,  by  betraying  his  confidence. 
At  another  time  she  sends  her  good  advice,  such  as,  — 

"  I  am  unaware  whether  your  heart  be  disengaged  or  not,  just 
now,  or  what  may  be  occupying  love's  place  in  it ;  but  if  still  in 
connection  with  the  other  sex,  beware  lest  they  slight  or  take 
advantage  of  you.  ...  If  you  can  get  on  without  them,  so 
much  the  better,  till  you  have  found  out  your  right  walk  in  life. 
You  must  unlearn  Tatter;  Schlrgel  may  have  been  able  to  save 
yon,  but  he  is  totally  inadequate  to  the  task  of  guiding  you.'' 

Caroline  answers  all  this  with  cold  dignity,  not  wholly 


free  from  a  tinge  of  irony.    It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  nus- 
fortune  has  not  blunted  the  edges  of  her  wit ;  but  there  is 
no  dan^r  of  her  following  her  friend  to  Strasbur^.    Meyer, 
as  ususd,  feigns  not  to  understand  the  hints  she  throws  oat ; 
BO  that,  in  despair,  she  at  last  begins  to  think  of  Dresden, 
where  Friednch  Schle<^il  and  his  sister  are  living,  u  a 
place  to  settle  in.     Still,  she  has  a  slight  dread  of  die 
Korner  set,  and  is  not  wrong  in  supposing  them  to  be 
strongly  prejudiced  against  her.     Scmples  of  delicacy  deter 
her  from  appealing  a  second  time  to  Auoost  Wilhehn 
Schlegel ;  this  is,  therefore,  undertaken  for  ner  by  Fried- 
rich,  who  urges  the  matter  so  forcibly  upon  his  brother  that 
he  ultimately  succeeds  in  prevailing  upon  him  to  ^ve  op 
his  situation  in   Holland,  and  return  to  Grermany.    The 
question  now  is  to  find  a  suitable  place  of  residence;  no 
easy  matter  for  them.     Caroline,  having  gone  to  Gotdngen 
on  a  visit,  had  received  notice  from  the  authorities  to  ouit 
the  town ;  as  even  six  years  afler,  returning  there  with  ner 
second  husband,  permission  was  denied  her  to  remain. 
The  Saxon  ministers  were,  it  seems,  equally  opposed  to  a 
"  Jacobin  woman  "  settling  in  Dresden.    Besides,  new  diffi- 
culties are  arising  within  the  circle  of  her  own  family ;  so 
that,  harassed  on   all   sides,  she   at  one  time   entertjuns 
serious  thoughts  of  going  to  America  or  to  Rome,  which 
last  plan  is  greatly  encourasjed  by  Friedrich.     Finally  she 
deciues  upon  repairing  to  Brunswick  to  one  of  her  sisters, 
and  she  gives  a  narrative  of  her  three-days'  journey  there 
from  Gottingen  which  is  worthy  of  the  pen  of  Fielding 
himself.     Here   she  is  joined  by  Schlegel  in  July,  1795, 
whom  she  finds  slightly  changed.     His  way  of  speakin?, 
"  with  clearness  and  warmth,  without  vehemence,  and  yet 
with  fascinating  eloquence,"  pleases  her ;  but  she  is  some- 
what disappointed  to  find  him  a  good  dead  Frenchified.   Li 
short,  she  now  sees  in  her  old  friend  and  admirer,  tfast 
polished,  elegant  man  of  the  world,  that  Schlegel  of  whom 
history  has  carefully  preserved  the  type.     She  finds  him, 
however,  quite  unaltered   in  his  feelings  and   in  his  be- 
havior towards  herself;  and  while  she  still  maintains  that 
"  men  who  are  no  men  can  make  even  the  best  of  women 
,  unhappy,"  she  yet  begins  to  feel  affection  for  him ;  notwith- 
standing which  we  find  her  in   October,  1795,  quite  as 
averse  as  she  had  formerly  been  to  any  idea  of  a  marriage 
between  them.     Soon,  however,  her  tone  begins  to  be  mod- 
ified :  ^  You  always  seem  to  me  to  have  a  pique  against 
the  Schlegels,"  she  writes  in  French  to  Meyer, "  whereas  I 
own  to  a  tenderness  for  them.     At  any  rate,  I  cannot  denj 
that  they  have  exercised  considerable  influence  over  my 
destiny ;  for  if  I  do*not  go  to  Dresden,  I  shall  certainly  go 
to  Holland." 

But  instead  of  adopting  this  resolution,  she  lingers  on  at 
Brunswick  for  nearly  a  year,  her  time  being  completelj 
filled  up,  now  in  assisting  Schlegel  in  his  work  for  Schil- 
ler's periodicals,  now  with  the  society  of  Eschenbur^,  not 
yet  supplanted  by  the  Schlegels  on  the  throne  of  criticism, 
now  with  the  theatre,  and  last,  though  not  least,  with  her 
little  daughter's  education.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to  per- 
suade her  into  contracting  a  more  intimate  alliance  with 
Wilhelm  Schlegel,  whom  she  thoroughly  liked  and 
esteemed,  it  is  true,  but  for  whom  she  was  unable  to  cher- 
ish a  tenderer  feeling.  He  was  obliged  even  to  have  recourse 
to  the  little  Augusta,  then  but  ten  years  old,  to  plead  his 
cause.  **  Just  think  it  over,  you  and  your  mamma,"  he 
says ;  "  for  you,  at  any  rate,  have  nothiiag  to  object ;  have 
you,  Gusteline  ?  "  Finally,  to  provide  "  orotection  for  hcr^ 
self  and  her  child,"  and  "  more  to  comply  with  her  moth- 
er's wish  than  her  own  inclinations,"  she  consented  to  their 
which  was    considered  by  both    the  contracting 
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parties  as  leaving  each  **  entire  hberty."  Even  then  she 
distinctly  felt  **  Schlegel  never  ought  to  have  been  more  to 
her  than  the  friend  ne  had  so  bravely  been  all  her  life, 
sometimes  with  true  nobility  of  soul."  Her  "  sincerity  to- 
wards him  was  without  reserve,  at  any  rate,"  and  Schlegel 
would  have  had  no  right  whatever  had  he  complained  of 
her  later  on  —  which,  to  do  him  justice,  he  never  did — for 
being  no  more  than  a  friend  to  him.  Her  friendship  was 
genmne,  active,  useful,  and  devoted ;  it  may  even  be  said 
without  any  exaggeration  that  Schlegel  never  would  have 
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been  the  man  he  afterwards  became,  had  it  not  been  for 
her.  The  wedding  took  place  on  the  first  of  July,  1 796, 
Caroline  being  at  lliat  time  thirty-three,  and  Schle^l 
twenty-nine  years  of  age.  They  left  the  day  after  for 
Jena,  where  Schle^el  went  in  consequence  of  the  earnest 
solicitations  of  Schiller,  who  was  most  anxious  to  secure  so 
▼aJuable  a  coadjutor.  As  for  the  liberal  and  enlightened 
eoYemment  of  Karl  August,  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar,  and 
Lis  friend  Gothe,  they  were  of  course  too  wise  to  throw  the 
slivhtest  difficulty  in  the  way  of  their  settling  at  that 
uniTersity  in  their  dominions. 


A  MEMOIR  OF  MAZZINI. 

BT  DAVID  MASBON. 

Five  and  twenty  years  have  passed  since  I  first  saw 
MazzinL  It  was  in  a  room  in  the  north  part  of  London, 
where  he  had  politely  called,  in  acknowledgment  of  a 
slight  claim  I  had  on  his  acquaintance  through  my  friend- 
ship in  another  city  with  a  fellow-countryman  of  his  who  was 
very  dear  to  him.  I  remember  well  the  first  sight  of  him,  as 
he  entered,  sat  down,  and  immediately  began  to  talk.  He 
was  then  thirty-eight  years  of  aee,  retaining  much  of  that 
grace  and  beauty  for  which  he  had  been  famous  when  he 
first  fascinated  his  Genoese  college-companions,  drew  them 
into  sympathy  with  his  dreams,  and  imagined  the  associa- 
tion afterwards  known  as  Young  Italy.  One  knew  at 
once  that  slight  figure,  in  a  dark  and  closely-fitting  dress, 
with  the  marvellous  face  of  pale  olive,  in  shape  a  long 
oval,  the  features  fine  and  bold  rather  than  massive,  the 
fi>rehead  full  and  high,  under  thin,  dark  hair,  the  whole  ex- 
pression impassioned  and  sad,  and  the  eyes  large,  black, 
and  prctematurally  burning.  His  talk  was  rapid  and 
abunaant,  in  an  excellent  English  that  never  failed,  though 
it  was  dashed  with  piquant  foreign  idioms,  and  pronounced 
with  a  decidedly  foreign  accent.  The  matter  on  that  occa- 
sion was  discursive,  and  the  manner  somewhat  distrait ;  as 
if  he  were  on  a  visit  of  courtesy  which  he  wanted  to  get 
through,  and  which  need  happily  involve  no  farther  trouble 
to  his  recluse  habits  and  tne  pursuit  of  his  many  affairs. 
He  was  then  living  in  an  obscure  off-street  from  the  City 
Road,  somewhere  oeyond  the  New  River,  in  the  house,  I 
believe,  of  an  Italian  tradesman,  who  was  one  of  his  devoted 
followers ;  but  one  had  been  forewarned  that  he  did  not 
expect  chance  visitors  there,  and  that,  indeed,  such  visitors 
would  not  be  likely  to  find  him.  As  it  happened,  how- 
ever, this  my  first  sight  of  Mazzini  was  by  no  means  the 
last.  By  a  concurrence  of  circumstances,  I  met  him  again 
and  again,  in  the  house  of  one  or  another  of  the  very  few 
English  families  that  enjoyed  his  intimacy,  till  at  length  I 
came  to  know  him  well ;  and  what  hardly  promised  to  1^  an 
acquaintanceship  became  for  me  one  of  the  friendships  of 
mv  life ;  for  which  I  thank  Fate,  and  which  I  shall  ponder 
till  I  die.  Through  many  years,  as  he  flashed  from  Eng- 
land to  the  Continent,  and  from  the  Continent  back  to 
England,  I  watched  him,  with  some  general  knowledge  of 
his  desi^Qp,  —  at  one  important  crisis,  indeed,  with  thorough 
admiration,  and  such  hopes  for  his  success  as  could  not  but 
be  yielded  by  any  who  understood  the  grand  essentials  of 
his  drift,  and  the  state  of  the  poor  Italy  he  longed  to  reno- 
vate ;  afterwards  with  undiminished  affection,  but  perhaps 
more  of  doubt  and  dissent,  as  he  pushed  on,  past  great 
achieved  success,  to  those  extreme  specialities  of  his  pro- 
eramme  about  which  one  was  more  indifferent  or  less  in- 
formed. Vaguest  of  all  is  my  cognizance  of  his  doings 
during  the  last  seven  or  eight  years.  No  longer  in  London, 
save  at  intervals,  I  had  lost  the  customary  opportunities  of 
seeing  him ;  and  a  newspaper  rumor,  now  and  then,  or  a 
more  private  message  sometimes,  as  to  his  whereabouts  and 
the  state  of  his  hesuth,  was  all  I  had  to  trust  to.  The  last 
time  I  saw  him  was,  I  think,  about  two  years  ago.  He  was 
then  in  a  lodging  at  Brompton ;  and  I  found  him  painfully 


emaciated  and  weak  from  long  illness,  but  full  of  kindly 
interest  in  persons  and  things,  nis  spirit  unabated,  and  the 
black  eyes  oeaming  with  their  old  lustre.  And  now  he  is 
dead  at  Pisa,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three ;  and,  while  the  world 
at  large  is  agreeini^  that,  all  in  all,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
memorable  men  of  his  time  in  Europe,  but  there  are  the 
strangest  variations  in  the  particular  estimate,  here  am  I, 
recalflng  my  own  experience  of  him,  the  memory  of  by-gone 
evenings  in  his  society,  the  sound  of  his  voice  amid  other 
voices,  and  the  touch  of  his  hand  at  parting. 


"  Friends,  I  owe  more  tears 
To  this  dead  man  than  you  shall  see  me  pay. 
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Above  all,  it  is  as  the  Italian  Patriot  that  the  world 
thinks  of  Mazzini.  The  summary  of  his  aims  in  that  char- 
acter had  been  set  forth  by  himself,  systematically,  and  once 
for  all,  as  early  as  1831 ;  when  he  was  first  a  refugee  in 
France,  flung  out  from  his  native  land  in  the  ardor  of  his 

Eure  youth,  and  with  no  other  means  of  acting  upon  that 
md  Uian  conspiracy  and  propagandism. 
Italy  must  oe  a  republic,  one,  free,  and  independent  I 
This  was  the  programme  of  the  Young  Italy  Association, 
inscribed  in  all  its  manifestoes,  and  repeated  and  ex- 
pounded everlastingly^  Grasp  the  phrase  in  its  full 
meaning,  and  in  all  the  items  of  its  meaning,  and  you 
have  that  politicid  creed  from  which  Mazzini,  as  an 
Italian  politician,  never  swerved,  and  never,  save  perhaps 
at  one  or  two  moments  of  practical  exigency,  could  be  made 
even  to  seem  to  swerve.  But,  though  the  phrase  was  finom 
first  to  last  a  glowing  whole  in  his  mind,  and  the  very 
accusation  against  him  was  and  is  that  he  would  not  break 
it  into  its  items,  the  fact  that  it  does  consist  of  items  which 
may  be  taken  separately  ought  to  be  distinctly  apprehended 
in  any  retrospect  of  his  life.  The  items  are  three,  and  they 
onorht  to  be  taken  in  the  reverse  order,  —  the  independence 
anS  freedom  of  Italy  first,  the  unity  of  Italy  next,  and  the 
republicanism  of  Italy  last.  First,  next,  and  last,  I  repeat, 
were  the  very  words  which  Mazzini  abhorred  in  the  whole 
matter.  The  first  could  not  be,  except  by  and  with  the 
next ;  nor  that  except  through  the  last ;  if  the  new  Italian 
patriotism  was  to  be  worth  any  thing,  if  it  waa  not  to  be 
mere  Machiavelism  or  mere  Carbonarism  revived,  and  to 
die  out  in  pedantry  and  cowardly  drivel,  as  these  vaunted 
originals  had  done,  its  very  characteristic  must  be  that  the 
three  things  should  be  kept  together  in  thought,  and  that 
in  action  every  stroke  should  to  for  all  at  once,  or  for  one 
as  implying  all  1  Nevertheless,  if  only  to  demonstrate  this 
necessary  identity  of  the  three  ideas,  they  might  be  held 
up  separately  in  exposition. 

The  independence  and  freedom  of  Italy  1  This  meant 
the  hurling  out  of  the  Austrian,  whose  hoof  had  been  so 
long  the  degradation  of  her  fairest  provinces,  and  the  rec- 
tification at  the  same  time  of  the  petty  domestic  tyrannies 
which  the  Austrian  upheld.  Well,  where  was  the  Italian 
that  could  say  nay  to  tnat  ?  and  where  over  the  wide  world 
were  men  —  themselves  living  and  breathing  as  men,  and 
not  lashed  and  tortured  like  leasts  — that  could  refuse  this 
deliverance  to  the  Italians  whenever  the  time  should  come  ? 
About  this  part  of  the  programme  there  could  be  no 
controversy.  Ay,  but  the  unity  of  Italy  I  What  necessity 
for  that?  what  chance  of  it ?  Did  not  many  of  the  wisest 
Italians  themselves  look  forward  merely  to  an  Italy  of 
various  governments,  each  tolerably  free  within  itself,  and 
all  perhaps  connected  by  some  kind  of  federation ;  was  not 
that  also  the  notion  of  the  most  liberal  French  politicians, 
and  of  the  few  Englishmen  that  troubled  themselves  with 
any  thought  about  Italy  at  all  ?  Universally,  would  not  the 
speculation  of  a  United  Italy  be  scouted  as  a  mad  Utopia? 
Let  them  rave,  replied  Mazzini.  The  idea  of  a  smgle 
Italian  nation,  one  and  united,  had  been,  he  maintained, 
an  invariable  form  of  thinking  in  the  minds  of  all  the  great- 
est Italians  in  succession,  from  Dante  to  the  Corsican  who 
had  Europeanized  himself  as  Bonaparte ;  and  an  examina- 
tion of  the  practical  conditions  of  the  problem  of  inde- 
pendence and  h^edom  would  also,  he  maintained,  show 
that  problem  to  be  insoluble  except  in  the  terms  of  unity. 
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Well,  but  why  a  republic  ?      If  some  existing  Italian 
potentate,  with  due  ambition  in  his  heart,  and  something  of 
Detter  fibre  to  aid  (Charles  Albert  of  Piedmont,  for  exam- 
ple, once  a  Carbonaro,  and  with  some  shame  of  his  recre- 
ancy said  to  be  gnawing  at  his  conscience  and  stirring  to 
thoughts  of  atonement),  if  such  a  potentate,  already  in 
command  of  an  armed  force,  were  to  head  a  war  of  inde- 
pendence, drive  out  the  Austrian,  and  cashier  the  rabble  of 
tyrannical  princes,  would  there  not  then  be  a  united  and 
TOe  Italy  ?  and  might  not  the  crown  be  hb  ?     Or  if,  in  the 
course  of  a  popular  revolution,  some  great  soldier  were  to 
emerge,  crashing  the  opposition,  like  another  Napoleon,  by 
his  military  genius,  would  it  not  be  in  accordance  with 
analogy,  and  lor  the  security  of  the  work  done,  to  raise  him 
to  the  sovereignty  ?    Young  Mazzini  had  ruminated  these 
questions,  and  one  can  see  signs  of  a  faltering  within  him- 
self before  he  answered  tbem.    Republican  as  he  was,  re- 
publican as  he  meant  to  be,  there  was  plausibility  in  the 
forecasts  hazarded.    Facts  might  take  that  course ;  it  was 
the  way  of  facts  to  take  any  course ;  precedents  were  per- 
haps in  favor  of  the  agency  of  kings  and  great  soldiers  in 
wars  of  national  liberation ;  it  would  not  do  for  a  young 
theorist,  who  would  welcome  his  motherland  liberated  any- 
how, to  stand  too  stiffly  on  the  banks  of  his  own  ideal  chan- 
nel towards  that  end,  only  to  see  it  empty,  after  all,  and 
events  flowing  in  another  1      Hence  a  certain  published 
Appeal  to  Charles  Albert,  much  talked  of  at  the  time.  The 
Appeal  was  read  by  that  monarch ;  and  he  threw  it  into 
his  waste-psiper  basket,  with  orders  that,  if  ever  the  writer 
showed  his  face  again  in  Italy,  he  should  be  laid  fast  in  the 
nearest  prison.    No  need  then,  Mazzini  concluded,  for  any 
further  hesitation.    The  Republicanism  so  dear  to  himself 
in  theory  was  put  into  the  programme  of  the  Young  Italy 
Association,  as  equally  indispensable  with  the  oath  for  inde- 
pendence and  liberation  and  the  vow  of  ultimate  unity. 
The  reasons  were  duly  given.     The  advent  of  a  patriot- 
king,  or  of  a  conquering  soldier  who  would  win  the  firee- 
dom  of  his  country  by  winning  a  crown  for  himself,  was 
declared  to  be  an  impossible  phenomenon.    The  time  for 
such  things  was  past.    There  were  epochs  and  eras  in  hu- 
man affairs;  and  when  an  old  era  came  to  a  close,  the  meth- 
ods of  that  era  ceased  to  be  the  methods  of  Providence. 
Mazzini  always  had  this  large  semi-mystical  way  of  reason- 
ing about  eras  and  epochs,  of  listening  to  the  vast  march 
through  the  vacancies  of  Time,  and  being  sure  of  its  divis- 
ions and  halts.    Especially,  he  announced  that  the  world 
had  passed  through  the  stage  of  Individualism,  Machiavel- 
ism,  the  accompkshment  of  God's  purposes  for  humanity 
by  the  mere  deeds  and  scheming  of  particular  persons,  and 
tnat  the  era  of  Association,  collective  effort,  action  by  the 
will  and  heart  of  every  people  for  itself,  and  of  all  peoples 
united,  had  at  least  begun.   .  The  veiy  struggle  for  lib€Hrty, 
which  had  been  going  on,  with  ever-increasing  results, 
through  all  previous  ages  of  the  world,  had  consequently 
now  changea  its  form  and  the  state  of  its  parties.     Essen- 
tially the  struggle  had  always  been  one  between  privilege 
and  the  people ;  but  the  battle,  in  all  its  previous  forms  of 
antagonism,  nad  rather  been  for  the  people  than  by  the 
people.     Such  forms  of  the  eternal  contest  had  been  that 
for  personal  liberty  a^nst  slave-owning,  the  Plebeians 
against  the  Patricians,  Catholicism  against  Feudalism,  the 
^formation    against    Catholicism,  constitutional  govern- 
ment against  arbitrary  power.    Now,  however,  that  privi- 
lege had  been  brought  to  its  last  agonies  by  such  a  succes- 
sion of  contests,  the  essential  nature  of  the  struggle  which 
had  been  involved  in  them  all  was  more  nakedly  disclosed. 
What  had  always  been  a  struggle  between  privilege  and 
the  people  might  now  proclaim  itself  in  all  the  simple  gen- 
erality of  that  name ;  and  the  people  themselves,  in  the  nnal 
strife  against  the  last  shreds  and  fastnesses  of  privilege, 
might  be  their  own  proctors  and  advocates,  and  might  dis- 
pense with  champions  and  intermediaries.    Yes  1  all  the 
complexities  of  the  social  tackling,  all  the  scaffoldings  of 
the  supposed  pyramid,  had  now  been  struck  away,  and  the 
people,  assembled  multitudinously  as  on  one  level  plain, 
mignt  look  up  direct  to  Heaven,  with  nothing  to  distract 
the  view.    Dio  e  Popob,  —  God  and  the  People,  —  such, 


for  all  peoples,  was  to  be  the  true  formula  of  the  future. 
Translatea  into  ordinary  political  language,  this,  for  most 
peoples,  could  mean  only  pure  republicanism.  In  Great 
Britain  alone  would  Mazzini  recognize  an  exception.  FtH* 
certain  positive  and  practical  reasons,  connectcxi  with  her 
special  insular  histcnry,  he  thought  constitutional  govern- 
ment suitable  for  her,  and  likely  to  be  suitable  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  But  of  all  nations,  Italy  was  the  one  spe- 
cially fitted  for  republicanism.  Her  greatest  traditions,  her 
peculiar  glories,  were  republican.  Whatever  associations 
of  coarseness,  cruelty,  or  meanness,  other  nations  mivfat 
have  with  the  word  republicanism,  in  recollection  severally 
of  their  past  histories,  the  word  had  come  down  in  the 
Italian  mind  intwined  with  memories  of  heroism,  hi^h- 
mindedness,  poetry  and  art  at  their  noblest,  all  that  was 
exquisite,  and  even  fastidious,  in  scholarship  and  culture, 
the  fullest  richness  of  social  life,  the  truest  enterprise  in 
commerce,  the  utmost  originality  of  individual  genius.  Let 
Young  Italy  represent  the  real  soul  of  the  nation  1  Paying 
no  heed  to  the  remonstrances  or  the  jeers  of  the  so-called 
practical  statesmen,  the  pedants  and  diplomatists,  the 
individualists  and  Machiavelians,  let  them  blazmi  on  dieir 
banner  the  symbol  of  an  Italian  Republic  as  the  only  possi- 
ble form  of  a  future  Italy,  that  should  also  be  independent, 
firee,  and  one  I 

For  forty  years  Mazzini  fought  for  the  programme  of  his 
youth.  I^  lived  to  see  part  of  it  accomplished,  and  he  has 
died  laboring  for  the  rest. 

For  seventeen  of  these  forty  years  (1881-1848),  he  was 
known  only  as  the  Italian  agitator  and  oonspirBtor,  driven 
from  France  into  Switzerland,  and  thence  into  England ; 
corresponding  incessantly,  by  unknown  means,  with  his  ad- 
herents in  various  parts  of  Italy,  diffusing  his  ideas  more 
especially  among  tne  youth  of  Italy,  by  contraband  writr 
ings,  and  a  machinery  of  secret  societies,  and  promoting 
every  possible  attempt  at  an  insurrection  an3rwhere  in  the 
Peninsula.  He  was  near  the  end  of  this  staee  of  his  career 
when  I  first  saw  him.  Respectable  England  had  grown 
alarmed,  some  two  or  three  years  before,  at  the  existence  of 
such  a  man  within  her  bounds,  and  had  begun  to  cjuestiDn 
whether  he  ought  to  be  allowed  a  continued  refuge  m  Lon- 
don. Sir  James  Graham,  as  Home  Secretary,  had  opened 
his  letters  in  the  postrofiice ;  there  were  the  wildest  stories, 
not  only  of  his  promoting  insurrections,  but  even  of  his  eo- 
couraffing  assassination.  But  the  storm  had  parsed,  and  had 
been  followed  by  a  reaction.  Sir  James  Graham  had  been 
obliged  publicly  to  retract  the  most  odious  of  his  chai^ ; 
English  indignation  had  been  roused  at  the  discovery  of  a 
spy-system  in  a  Government  office ;  Mr.  Carlyle  had  pub- 
lished his  letter,  avowing  his  personal  intimacy  with  Mas- 
zini,  and  testifying  that,  whatever  he  might  think  of  Ma^ 
zini's  ^  practical  insight  and  skill  in  worldly  affairs,"  be 
knew  him  to  be,  if  ever  he  had  seen  such,  **  a  man  of  geoius 
and  virtue,  a  man  of  sterling  veracity,  humanity,  and 
nobleness  of  mind.''  By  that  tame  also,  other  persons  of 
distinction  in  the  metropolis,  knowing  Mazzini  by  his  more 
purely  literary  contributions  to  English  periodicals,  bad 
contracted  the  same  hish  regard  for  nim ;  and  there  were 
particular  English  famines  whose  proved  affection  for  him 
drew  him  at  length  gently  and  irresistibly  out  of  his  exclo- 
sive  daily  companionship  with  the  Italian  refugees  that 
formed  his  working  staff,  and  made  him  and  these  associ- 
ates of  his  happier,  not  only  by  their  sympathies  with  the 
Italian  cause  generally,  but  also  by  their  aid  in  schemes  of 
relief  for  the  poor  Italians  in  London,  and  of  schooling  for 
their  children.  And  so  Mazzini  lived  on  in  London,  with 
his  eyes  always  on  Italy. 

How  strange  to  remember  now  the  accession  of  Pins  IX. 
to  the  popedom  in  1846,  and  the  subsequent  news,  in  1S47 
and  1848,  that  he  was  proving  himself,  by  act  after  act,  a 
rarity  among  popes,  bent  on  reforming  his  States,  and  gov- 
erning constitutionally  I  What  hopes,  what  speculations 
over  the  new  pontificate !  Pshaw !  ere  men  had  learned  the 
new  pope's  name,  down  went  he,  and  all  the  hopes  clustered 
round  Mm,  in  a  universal  vortex.  ^  Abdication  of  Louis 
Philippe  I ''  flamed  the  newspaper  placards  all  along  Fleet 
Street,  one  day  early  in  1848 ;  and  through  that  year  and 
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ihe  next,  what  a  crush  of  commotions  and  surprises,*  revo- 
lutions and  counter-revolutions,  all  through  Europe  1     Rest- 
lessness  seemed  normal,  and  Astonishment  had  her  fill. 
On  tlie  signal  from  France,  the  peoples  were  up  every- 
where ;  oppressed  nationalities  ana  States,  with  long  ac- 
counts to  settle,  were  facing  their  tyrants  at  their  palace- 
doors  ;  and  the  tyrants,  bowing  penitently  from  the  door- 
steps, were  swearing  to  new  constitutions  as  fast  as  they 
were  presented,  any  number  of  perjuries  deep.    Italy,  more 
peculi«irly,  was  a  sight  for  Mephistopheles  in  this  respect. 
How  Ferclinand  IT.  of  Naples,  and  the  minor  princelings 
through  the  length  of  the  Peninsula,  were  trembling  and 
swearing  in  their  several  States,  if  perchance  they  might 
keep  their  thrones ;  while  old  Badetzky  and  his  Austrians, 
unable  to  stand  against  the  popular  uprisings  of  the  Lom- 
bards and  the  Venetians,  were  relaxing  their  hold  of  the 
north  !     One  Italian  sovereign,  indeed,  stepped  forward  in 
another  spirit    This  was  Charles  Albert  oi  Piedmont,  the 
old  Carbonaro.    He  undertook  now  that  nobler  part  he  had 
grimly  declined  some  seventeen  years  before,  when  the 
yoang  Mazzini  had  tried  to  thrust  it  upon  him.    He  would 
show  now  that  only  prudence  and  common-sense  had  then 
kept  him  back,  and  that,  the  conditions  being  ripe,  Italy 
might  have  in  him  such  an  actual  patriot-king  as  the  too 
rapid  republican  enthusiast  had  declared  to  be  an  impossi- 
bility.    As  king  of  Sardinia,  Charles  Albert  took  Lom- 
bardy  under  his  protection,  proclaimed  himself  the  cham- 
pion of  all  Italy  against  the  Austrians,  and  called  upon  the 
other  Italian  princes  to  send  their  contingents  to  the  aid  of 
his  Piedmontese  army.    They  all  did  so,  with  more  or  less 
of  heart ;  Ferdinand  of  Naples  with  the  least  of  all,  but 
compelled  by  his  people.    For  everywhere  the  populations 
hailed  Charles  Albeit,  the  Mazzinians  or  Republicans  no 
\en  than  the  Moderates ;  nay,  Mazzini  himseli  in  the  midst 
of  his  Mazzinians,  again  willing  for  the  moment,  as  it 
seemed,  that  the  republican  theory  should  go  into  abeyance 
in  the  presence  of  immediate  and  paramount  duty.    He  had 
hurriea  from  England,  through  France,  into  Lombardy,  on 
the  first  news  of  that  insurrection  of  the  Lombard  cities 
and  Venice  against  their  Austrian  masters  (l^larch,  1848) 
which  had  given  Charles  Albert  also  his  opportunity.   Was 
the  conspirator  Mazzini  to  be  seen  as  a  volunteer,  then,  in 
the  army  of  Charles  Albert  ?    He  ought  to  have  been,  peo- 
ple afterwards  said ;  it  wKs  the  accusation  afterwards,  both 
a<;aiQ8t  him  and  the  Venetian  Manin,  that  they  impeded 
Charles  Albert,  fomented  republican  distrust  in  him,  and 
kept  fresh  forces  firom  joining  his  standard.     On  the  other 
side,  the  blame  was  thrown  on  the  king ;  he  wanted,  it  was 
said,  to  fight  mainly  with  regular  troops,  and  looked  coldly 
on  volunteers,  especially  of  the  Mazzinian  sort.     Certain  it 
18  that  there  was  jealousy  or  mismanagement  somewhere, 
and  that  it  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  Austrians.    In 
July,  1848,  the  strategy  of  Radetzky  beat  Charles  Albert 
utterly,  recovered  Lombardy,  and  dispersed  the  general 
Italian  cause  into  firas^ments.    It  was  among  these  frag- 
ments, however,  that  Mazzini  found  occasion  for  a  feat, 
])erhap8  the  most  heroic  and  characteristic  of  his  own  en- 
tire life,  and  certainly  the  most  momentous  in  that  war  of 
Italian  Independence.    The  pope,  probably  adverse  to  the 
war  firom  tlie  first,  had  become  decidedly  pro- Austrian  after 
Charles  Albert's  defeat,  and  had  consequently  lost  his  pop- 
ularity with  his  Roman  subjects.    In  November,  according- 
ly, he  thought  it  safest  to  flee  from  Rome  in  disguise,  and 
take  refuge  at  Gaeta  in  the  Neapolitan  territories.    Hie 
Romans,  left  to  themselves,  and  unable  to  persuade  him  to 
return,  at  length  called  a  Constituent  Assembly  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  delegates  elected  by  universal  suffra^,  and 
by  the  all  but  unanimous  vote  of  this  Assembly  (Uie  dis- 
seatientfl  eleven  at  most)  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the 
pope  was  abolished,  and  the  Roman  States  were  converted 
into  a  republic  ( February,  1849).    These  steps  had  just  been 
taken,  when  Mazzini,  who  had,  meanwhile,  been  wandering 
about  in  Lombardy  as  a  volunteer  with  Garibaldi's  irregu- 
lars, and  had  since  gone  into  Tuscany,  arrived  in  the  Eter- 
nal City.    He  had  never  seen  it  before ;  he  was  a  Genoese 
by  birth ;  but  what  of  that  ?     He  was  received  by  the  Ro- 
mans with  acclamations,  elected  at  once  to  the  Assembly, 


and  then  appointed  the  chief  of  the  Triumvirs,  to  whom  the 
executive  of^  the  new  Republic  was  intrusted.  The  use  of 
such  a  man  in  such  a  post  soon  appeared.  Ferdinand  of 
Naples,  rampantly  pro- Austrian  ever  since  Charles  Albert's 
defeat,  had  oeen  taking  leisurely  reven^  on  his  poor  Nea^ 
politan  subjects  for  their  patriotic  misdemeanor;  and  in 
March,  1849,  he  had  the  further  pleasure  of  cannonading 
the  still  insurgent  Sicilians  into  renewed  subjection.  In 
the  same  month,  the  unfortunate  Charles  Albert,  who  had 
again  taken  the  field  against  the  Austrians,  was  again  shat- 
tered by  Radetzky  at  Novara,  and  had  nothing  left  but  to 
abdicate  the  Sardinian  crown  in  favor  of  his  son,  Victor 
Emmanuel,  and  go  into  exile  to  die.  Only  two  relics  of  the 
once  hopeful  Italian  Revolution  then  remained  in  the  entire 
peninsula, — the  Roman  Republic,  governed  by  Mazzini; 
and  the  city  of  Venice,  also  a  selMeclared  Republic,  be- 
sieged by  the  Austrians,  and  resolutely  defended  by  Manin. 
Were  these  two  relics  also  to  be  overwhelmed  ?  Was  there 
no  hope  ?  Would  no  foreign  power,  for  example,  interfere  ? 
The  mass  of  the  Italians,  in  tneir  ignorance,  thought  even 
of  Great  Britain.  Mazzini  knew  better ;  he  knew  that 
interference  in  Italian  affairs  was  not  in  Great  Britain's 
way,  and  that,  least  of  all,  was  she  likely  to  stir  herself  very 
heartily  for  things  calling  themselves  republics.  But  from 
France,  anti- Austrian  France,  herself  a  republic,  and  the 
beginner  of  the  whole  European  Revolution  which  Austria 
was  now  undoing  ?  Well,  tne  French  Republic  did  inter- 
fere ;  but  it  was  after  the  oddest  fashion.  She  left  Venice 
to  the  mercy  of  tlie  Austrians ;  and  she  sent  an  army  of 
thirty  thousand  soldiers,  under  Gen.  Oudinot,  to  Civita 
Vecchia,  with  orders  to  march  upon  Rome,  put  down  the 
mushroom  Roman  Republic,  and  restore  the  temporal  sov- 
ereignty of  the  Pope.  Louis  Napoleon  was  then  in  the 
fourth  month  of  his  Presidency  of  the  French  Republic ; 
but  the  expedition  had  been  planned  by  the  Republican 
Cavaignac,  and  had  the  concurrence  of  M.  Thiers,  M.  de 
Tocqueville,  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  and  all  tlie  leading 
French  politicians.  Great  Britain  also  had  intimated  her 
assent,  on  the  principle  that  the  restoration  of  the  Pope  to 
his  dominions,  '<  under  an  improved  form  of  government," 
would  be  particularly  agreeable  to  every  candid  Protes- 
tant mind.  And  so  Gen.  Oudinot  landed  at  Civita  Vec- 
chia, and  marched  to  Rome,  expecting  that  the  Assem- 
bly and  the  Triumvirs  would  behave  sensibly,  recognize  the 
will  of  France,  and  offer  no  opposition.  Then  was  the  hour 
of  Mazzini.  He  knew  that  Kome  must  fall ;  but  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  that  in  her  fall  there  should  be  buried 
the  seeas  of  her  renovation,  and  a  bond  for  all  Italy  which 
the  world  would  one  day  honor.  For  two  months  the  Ro- 
mans, with  fourteen  thousand  armed  men  among  them, — 
Mazzini  in  the  centre,  and  the  larger-framed  Garibaldi,  in 
his  red  shirt,  heading  the  suburban  sallies  and  showing 
what  street-fighting  might  be,  —  maintained  the  defence  of 
the  city  against  the  besieging  French  army ;  and  when,  on 
the  Sd  of  July,  1849,  the  French  did  enter  Rome,  it  was 
over  corpses  and  ruins.  Seven  weeks  afterwards  Venice 
surrendered  to  the  Austrians  after  a  bombardment ;  and  in 
April,  1850,  the  Pope  came  back  from  Gaeta  to  Rome,  to 
resume  his  temporal  sovereignty  under  the  protection  of 
French  bayonets. 

The  last  two  and  twenty  years  of  Mazzini's  life  (1850- 
1872)  make  a  story  very  straggling  in  itself,  inasmuch  as  he 
is  not  seen  as  the  direct  agent  in  the  wonderful  transforma- 
tion of  Italy  then  actually  accomplished,  but  mainly  as  the 
incessant  idealist  of  the  transformation,  foiled  in  his  attempts 
to  get  the  practical  mnnagement  of  it  into  his  own  hands,  or 
even  to  regulate  it  in  his  own  way,  and  obli;;ed  to  be  only 
the  inspirer  of  others,  and  their  critic  when  they  did  not 
satisfy  nim.  Having  returned  to  England,  and  resumed  in 
London  his  character  of  refugee,  conspirator,  and  propa- 
gandist, he  occupied  himself  for  some  years  in  denouncing 
more  especially  the  French  occupation  of  Rome,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  French  generally  in  the  affairs  of  Italy ; 
incl'uling  in  his  rebukes  not  only  Louis  Napoleon,  first  as 
presiflent  and  then  emperor,  but  also  the  other  responsible 
politicians,  many  of  them  anti-Napoleonists.  This  was  the 
time  also,  I  think,  of  the  first  general  awakening  of  people 
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in  England  and  Scotland,  by  Mazzini's  influence,  to  some 
knowledge  of  Italian  affairs,  and  some  interest  in  them. 
Now,  too,  there  was  his  temporary  alliance  with  Kossuth; 
the  arrival  of  whom  in  England,  and  the  extraordinary  elo- 
quence and  subtlety  of  ms  speeches  in  English,  were  a 
public  topic  for  many  months.  From  the  attempt  so  made  to 
link  Italy  and  Hungary  in  an  anti- Austrian  league,  nothing 
very  practical  followed ;  but  it  led  to  picturesque  groupings 
in  the  more  private  circles  of  London  refugeeaom  and  cos- 
mopolitanism. Kossuth  and  Mazzini  might  now  be  seen 
side  by  side,  with  other  Hungarians  and  Italians  rotmd 
them,  and  a  due  sprinkling  of  Englishmen  and  Americans, 
Frenchmen,  Poles,  and  Kussians ;  and,  on  rare  occasions, 
when  Graribaldi's  ship  chanced  to  come  into  the  London 
docks,  one  had  a  glimpse  of  that  hero,  with  his  noble  figure, 
and  his  fair,  calm,  trustworthy  face.  Plottings,  I  dare  say, 
there  were ;  and  ever  and  anon  there  was  a  flutter  through 
France  and  Italy  about  some  intended  Mazzinian  move- 
ment, or  some  supposed  vision  of  Mazzini  himself  near  the 
Italian  frontier.  He  was  the  stormy  petrel  of  European 
politics,  the  newspapers  continually  said.  So  in  a  sense  he 
was;  but  not  unfrequently,  when  he  was  reported  to  be 
abroad,  and  the  French  and  Austrian  police  were  watching  for 
him,  he  was  quietly  smoking  a  ci^ar  or  listening  to  Tamberlik 
in  a  London  room.  Tamberlik  I  What  an  evening  was  that 
when  this  great  singer  sang  "  Italia  !  O  Italia  !  "  in  a  room 
filled  with  refugees  and  their  friends,  and  the  air  around 
you  was  a-shiver  with  the  intensity  of  feeling  that  trembled 
through  the  voice ;  and  at  the  close  the  applause  was  like  a 
veil  of  ftuy,  and  strong  young  men  flung  themselves  upon 
his  neck,  with  sobbings  and  embracings  I  Italia  I  0  Italia ! 
The  work  of  1848-9  had  not  been  quite  in  vain  for  her. 
She  was  somewhat  fi*eer  than  she  had  been ;  the  system  of 
tyranny  that  racked  her  had  been  shaken  and  loosened. 
Above  all,  there  was  one  solid  block  of  her  population  enjoy- 
ing constitutional  freedom  and  good  administration  in  tol- 
erable degree,  and  yielding  example,  hope,  and  encoura^ 
ment  to  the  rest.  Bluff*  King  Victor  Emmanuel  of  the 
Sardinian  States  had  remained  steady  to  the  later  policy 
of  his  father,  and  he  had  the  matchless  Cavour  for  his  min- 
ister. It  was  on  this  quiet,  deep,  sagacious,  humorous  man, 
covering  the  farthest  aims  and  the  most  determined  zeal  for 
them  under  the  richest  fertility  in  shifts  and  compromises, 
—  this  statesman  of  the  individualist  or  Macniavelian 
type,  as  Mazzini  would  have  called  him, — that  there 
devolved,  afler  all,  the  successful  scheming  for  Italy's  libera- 
tion. He  and  Napoleon  III.  put  their  heads  together ;  and 
there  was  the  alliance  of  the  French  and  the  Sardinians  in 
a  new  war  against  Austria,  ending  in  some  ^ain  for  the 
French  Emperor,  but  also  in  the  formation  of  a  Northern 
Italian  Confederation,  or  Kingdom  of  North  Italy,  with  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel  at  its  head  (July,  1859).  Not  a  Mazzinian 
Republic,  then,  but  a  constitutional  kingdom,  was  to  be  the 
form  of  a  substantially  liberated  Italy.  Nay,  even,  as  it 
proved,  of  an  Italy  whole  and  united  I  For  now  the  Repub- 
lican Garibaldi,  accepting  the  Kingdom  of  North  Italy  as  an 
accomplished  fact,  volunteered  daringly  to  give  it  the  neces- 
sary extension.  An  insurrection,  devisied  in  part  by  him 
and  Mazzini,  had  broken  out  in  Sicily  against  the 
Neapolitan  king,  Francis  IL ;  and  plunging  into  the  midst 
of  this,  with  the  battle^iry  of"  Italy  and  Victor  Emmanuel," 
Garibaldi  was  able,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  to  win 
Sicily,  and  Naples  too,  and  hand  them  over  to  his  royal 
master,  saluting  him  "  Kin^  of  Italy,"  and  receiving  the 
reply,  "  I  thank  you  "  (October,  I860).  In  February,  1861, 
the  first  united  Italian  Parliament  met  at  Turin ;  and  in 
March,  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  was  formally  recognized  by 
Great  Britain.  There  was  yet  much  to  do,  however,  to 
accomplish  the  complete  unification :  especially,  there  was 
the  Papal  sovereignty  in  the  Roman  States,  with  the  French 
force  guarding  it,  lying  like  an  extraneous  lump  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  peninsula.  The  steps  of  the  farther  process  by 
which  the  unification  has  been  made  perfect,  —  the  removal 
of  the  Italian  capital  from  Turin  to  Florence,  the  plotting 
and  negotiations  for  the  possession  of  Rome,  the  evacuation 
of  Rome  by  the  French  troops  in  the  pressure  of  the  great 
struggle  between  France  and  Germany,  the  consequent 


incorporation  of  Rome  also  with  the  Italian  kingdom  of 
Victor  Emmanuel,  and  the  transference  of  the  capital  at 
last  to  the  evei^glorious  city,  —  are  all  matters  of  recent 
recollection.  Neither  Mazzini  nor  Garibaldi,  I  believe,  was 
unfelt  through  all  this  later  process.  Tlie  signaQing  to 
Rome,  the  constant  stirring  of  the  national  passion  for 
Rome  as  the  consummation,  was  their  share  of  the  doty. 
Not  that  they  were  contented.  Even  Garibaldi,  we  know, 
had  his  tempers ;  and  though  they  would  fiain  have  pen- 
sioned him,  and  hung  golden  collars  round  his  neck,  and 
cushioned  him  softly  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  they  had  to 
take  notice  of  his  outbreaks,  actunlly  shoot  at  him,  and  cage 
him  up  like  a  lame  old  lion.  With  Mazzini  it  waa  wone. 
Transformed  Italy  would  have  been  glad  to  welcome  faim 
permanently  back  too,  and  to  assuaoe  his  declining  yean 
with  luxury,  rewards,  and  honor.  He  did  visit  this  traoa- 
formed  Italy,  and  receive  homage  in  some  of  her  cities ;  but 
she  was  not  transformed,  alas  I  completely  to  his  mind. 
His  dream  of  a  Republican  Italy  had  remained  onfiilfilled; 
and  even  in  the  system  of  a  royalist  and  constitutional 
Italy,  as  he  conceived  that  imperfect  system  might  be  made 
to  work,  he  found  much  to  blame,  and  many  shortcomingi 
of  what  was  attainable.  And  so  he  died  in  Pisa,  plotting 
no  one  knows  what;  and,  though  the  assembled  Italian 
Parliament  in  Rome  have  properly  signified  their  remem- 
brance of  all  that  Italy  owes  to  him,  they  may  have  felt  his 
death  as  a  practical  relief.  When  a  prophet  dies  whose 
"  Excelsior !  Excelsior !  **  has  never  ceased  for  forty  yean, 
there  may  be  hope  for  rest  and  routine. 

Of  Mazzini's  share  in  that  great  transformation  of  modem 
Italy,  which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable^,  and  surely  one 
of  the  most  beneficial,  facts  in  the  recent  history  of  Europe, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  form  an  estimate.     Charles  Albert 
Victor  Emmanuel,   Cavour,  Napoleon  HI.,  Garibaldi,  and 
others,  and  still  others,  unnamed  here,  have  all  co-operated 
in  their  various  ways  and  with  various  motives;  larger 
masses  of  the  total  substance  of  the  work,  as  the  eye  foUom 
it,  in  the  palpable  form  of  moving  armies  and  falling  thrvnei, 
have  to  be  assigned  to  some  of  these  than  to  Mazzini ;  and 
Mazzini's  lifelong  pursuit  of  his  enterprise,  but  for  their 
co-operation,  mignt  have  been,  in  large  measure,  futile  and 
fruitless.    Yet,  with  all  allowance,  very  much  of  the  result 
is  due  to  Mazzini.    His  defence  of  Rome   against  the 
French,  taken  as  a  single  action,  was  a  deed  after  his  own 
heart,  and  of  vast  consequence.     To  me  it  has  always 
seemed  precisely  the  kind  of  deed  which  he  was  fitted  to 
do,  and  which,  but  for  the  inspiration  of  hb  peculiar  chaj^ 
acter,  would  not  have  been  done  at  all,  or  not  nearly  so 
well.    To  fire  a  population,  at  a  critical  moment,  up  to  the 
pitch  of  such  a  deed  of  desperation,  and  yet  of  duty,  and  to 
carry  them  through  it,  was,  I  believe,  his  most  natural  fiioc- 
tion  in  the  world  of  hard  action.    In  a  settled  government, 
or  even  in  a  government  of  ordinary  struggle  and  difficaliy* 
I  do  not  think  he  would  have  so  excelled.    He  was  too  in- 
tolerant, too  tenacious  of  his  own  ideas,  and  these  not  the 
ideas  that  other  able  and  honest  men  might  have;  practical 
co-operation  with  him  long,  in  actual  business,  by  a  snffi* 
cient  number  of  men  of  any  strength  of  will,  and  of  tolerar 
bly  good  parts,  would  have  been  impossible.     Tenacittf  is 
one  of  the  words  I  would  apply  to  Mazzini ;  he  was  Uie 
most  tenacious  man  I  ever  met.    But  here,  in  his  career  of 
propagandism,  was  his  superlative  merit.    As  an  idealist  in 
Itahan  politics,  as  the  spiritual  torch-bearer  of  a  great  cause, 
he  was  unsurpassable.    He  ran  with  the  torch,  the  same 
torch,  for  forty  years ;  and,  but  for  the  republican  color  in 
the  flame,  it  proved  the  right  torch  at  last.    The  unity  of 
Italy !  who  does  not  remember  how  that  idea  was  derided 
in  all  our  newspapers,  attacked,  written  down,  treated  as  a 
wild  chimera?    It  is  to  Mazzini's  credit  that  he  had  seized 
that  idea  when  no  other  man  had  seized  it,  when  the  rery 
Italians  themselves  held  it  to  be  naught,  and  that  he  kept 
it  alive  through  good  report  and  bad  report,  drove  it  by 
iteration  and  reiteration  into  the  popular  Italian  consdoQ^' 
ness,  and  even  into  the  heads  of  statesmen,  and  persevered 
till  he  saw  it  triumph.    Facts  will  take  any  course,  I  eud 
some  time  aa;o.    It  is  but  a  half-truth.     Facts  will  always, 
in  the  end,  now  in  the  channel  of  the  deepest  speculative 
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perception.  So  far  as  most  people  will  bow  pronounce 
Mazzini's  yiewj  about  Italy  to  nave  been  right  theoretically, 
he  had  succeeded  before  he  died. 

Mazzini,  it  may  be  necessaiy  to  say,  was  more  than  the 
Italian  patriot,  though  he  was  that  pre-eminently.  His 
pitriotbm  was  the  main  outcome  or  a  very  powerful, 
orij^inal,  and  yarious  mind.  He  was  a  theosophist,  a 
phSosopher,  a  moralist,  a  reasoner  about  every  thin^  from 
a  definite  system  of  first  principles,  a  thinker  on  all  sub- 
jects, a  universal  critic  of  art  and  .literature.  His  s^en- 
eral  writina;s,  partly  collected  and  republished  in  conjunc- 
tion with  those  appertaining  to  Italy  and  his  own  political 
life,  illustrate  sufficiently  both  the  systematizing  nabit  of 
his  mind,  and  the  wide  range  of  his  reading  and  culture. 
He  knew  something  about  every  thing.  He  had  a  consecu- 
tive scheme  of  the  history  of  the  world  in  his  head ;  he 
had  an  acquaintance  with  uie  chief  Greek  and  Latin  poets, 
and  the  characteristics  at  least  of  the  chief  Enorlish, 
Spanish,  German,  and  even  Slavonian,  authors ;  in  Italian 
literature,  and  in  contemporary  French  literature,  his 
knowledge  was  extensive  and  minute;  he  had  at  least 
looked  into  Kant  and  Hegel,  and  caught  the  essence  of 
eome  of  their  abstractions  *,  he  was  intelligent  on  subjects 
of  art,  and  especially  of  music ;  and  he  had  no  objection 
to  the  last  novelty  in  physical  science.  With  all  this 
universality  of  range,  and  abundance  of  casual  allusion, 
his  writings  are  somewhat  disappointing  to  those  who 
desire  instruction  rather  than  stimulation.  The  stimula- 
tion is  in  great  over-proportion  to  the  nutriment,  and  on 
this  Very  account  fails,  after  a  while,  even  as  stimulation. 
Vagueness ;  rapidity ;  the  recurrence  continually  of  one 
or  other  of  a  certain  limited  number  of  fixed  ideas, 
coached  in  impressive  but  nebulous  phrases,  such  as  '•*'  Grod 
and  humanity ;  "  **  progress ; "  "  the  unity  which  is  the  soul 
of  the  universe,"  *<  the  infallibility  involved  in  the  idea  of 
progression  and  of  collective  mankind ;  "  **  faith  in  the  tra- 
dition of  your  epoch  and  your  nation ; "  "  the  necessity  in 
this  age  of  a  return  from  dissolving  analysis  to  creative 
flynthesis ; "  real  eloquence,  and  sometimes  startling  dithy- 
rambic  power,  in  the  presentation  of  these  ideas,  but  the 
presentation  of  them  always  as  axioms,  which  Uiere  were  a 
baseness  in  not  accepting,  while  you  admit  their  truth  only 
so  faf,  and  would  occasionally  like  a  little  explanation  and 
proof;  a  certain  literary  thinness  in  the  interspaces,  and  a 
rarity  of  those  deep  incisions  of  the  pure  intellect,  those 
noggets  of  facts  and  anecdote,  those  barbs  of  wit  and 
fancy,  that  one  expects  in  celebrated  books:  such  are 
perhaps  the  remarks  that  a  severe  critic,  accepting  on  hear- 
say Mazzini's  title  to  be  regarded  as  an  extraordinary  man, 
and  examining  his  writings  finom  consequent  curiosity, 
would  make  about  most  of  them.  Similar  remarks,  how- 
ever, would  have  to  be  made  upon  the  writings  of  many 
men  of  that  or:ler  of  spiritual  and  political  propagandists 
to  which  Mazzini  belonged ;  and,  indeed,  compared  with 
most  such,  Mazzini,  as  a  writer,  is  brilliance  itself.  But, 
indeed,  Mazzini's  purpose  in  being  a  writer  at  all,  even 
when  his  themes  were  philosophical  or  literary,  was  not  so 
much  abstract  investigation,  or  new  and  interesting  literary 
production,  in  competition  with  contemporary  writers,  as 
precisely  the  inculcation  of  those  few  nxed  principles  of 
nis  of  which  wo  have  been  speaking.  He  believed  them 
to  be  applicable  to  literature,  no  less  than  to  other  things ; 
and  he  wanted  to  work  them  into  the  literarv,  no  less  than 
into  the  political,  conscience  of  his  time,  ft  may  be  well, 
then,  to  give  a  handful  of  these  Mazzinianisms,  the  work- 
ing tenets  of  Mazzini's  own  life,  which  he  desired  to  diffuse 
among  his  contemporaries  and  to  leave  behind  him  for 
others. 

Mazzini  was  an  ardent  theist.  '  Without  relifrion,  with- 
out faith  in  Grod,  and  the  habit  of  regarding  all  Nature  and 
the  whole  course  of  humanity  as  a  manifestation  of  Grod, 
the  world,  he  believed,  was  rotten,  and  life  a  ghastly  farce. 
His  fi&vorite  wocd  for  the  opposite  way  of  thinking,  and 
for  all  mere  acquiescence  in  customary  religion  without 
real  belief,  was  materialism.  This  word,  which  he  pro- 
nounced in  a  cutting  Italian  way  (Materrialism),  was  his 
constant  name  of  reprobation  for  a  gpreat  many  men  whose 


mental  power  he  acknowledged.  It  was  the  counterpart, 
spiritually  and  intellectually,  of  individualism  and  Mach- 
iavelism  in  practice;  and  the  world  was  full  of  mate- 
rilists,  individualists,  Machiavelists.  The  restoration  of 
a  real  faith  in  God,  and  his  manifestation  through  human- 
ity, was  the  great  reform  necessary  in  every  nation.  All 
else  would  follow.  For  the  manifestation  of  God  through 
humanity  takes  the  form  of  pro^ss,  which  is  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  thought  of  God ;  and  duty,  for  all  men  and 
every  man,  consists  in  aiding  progress,  or  co-operating 
with  the  thought  of  Grod  in  its  successive  stages,  —  which 
cannot  be  if  Grod  is  denied,  the  connection  of  the  ages 
with  each  other  forgotten,  or  the  clew  not  found.  But  the 
clew  may  be  found.  What  the  great  collective  heart  of 
Humanity  has  always  thought  and  desired,  what  every 
nation  or  people  is  aspiring  afler  or  struggling  for,  with 
that  ought  the  individual  to  sympathize ;  in  that  he  will  find 
such  approach  to  absolute  truth  as  is  possible;  by  that 
ought  he  to  rule  his  conscience.  The  isolation  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  absurd ;  it  is  immoral  to  suppose  that  the  indi- 
vidual can  serve  God  by  leading  a  true  life  all  within  him- 
self. Men  speak  of  the  domestic  and  family  obligations 
and  affections ;  but  these  are  only  the  consolations  of  life, 
vouchsafed  in  the  performance  of  its  duties.  The  duties 
are  forgetfulness  of  self,  assent  to  the  flow  of  the  collec- 
tive life,  association  with  one's  fellows,  struggle  always  in 
the  forward  direction,  strenuous  participation  in  what  is 
going  on.  Action,  rather  than  contemplation,  is  man's 
business.  Art  and  literature  themselves  have  been  viti- 
ated by  the  individualistic  error,  the  dissociation  of  them 
from  the  common  interests,  the  pursuit  of  them  *'  for  their 
own  sakes ;  "  as  if  they  could  have  **  sakes  "  of  their  own. 
**  What  is  poetry  ?  The  consciousness  of  a  past  world  and 
of  a  world  to  come  I "  Tried  by  this  test,  how  many  poets 
had  fulfilled  their  divine  mission?  Dante  almost  atone; 
with  Shakcpeare,  and  still  more  with  Goethe,  grave  fault 
must  be  found ;  Byron  and  Victor  Hugo  of  late  had  been 
really  powerful,  and  in  the  right  track,  but  had  fallen  far 
short.  Let  poets,  and  all  other  artists,  henceforth  go  into 
the  thick  of  uiings  for  their  themes  and  inspirations ;  and  let 
them  launch  their  songs  and  symbols,  burning  messcnsrers 
of  God's  intentions,  back  into  the  thick  of  things.  '*  The 
truly  European  writer  must  be  a  philosopher,  holding  in  his 
hand  the  poet's  lyre."  And  for  men  of  action,  orainarily 
so  called,  statesmen  and  politicians,  where  was  the  doubt  ? 
To  perceive  the  drift  of  the  world,  and  to  help  it  on  prac- 
tically by  their  devices  and  combinations,  was  the  work  for 
them.  Could  the  drift  be  mistaken  ?  Was  it  not  the  con- 
clusion of  the  battle  between  privilege  and  equality,  in 
every  form  of  that  battle,  so  as,  by  the  liberation  of  peoples 
from  thraldom,  their  freedom  within  themselves,  and  tneir 
association  with  each  other,  to  bring  about  the  time  when 
the  motto  *'  Grod  and  Humanity  "  would  stand  out  in  its  full 
meaning  ?  Nor  must  this  battle  be  fought  by  the  old 
agency  of  the  doctrine  of  rights.  That  was  a  wretched 
doctrine,  and  must  be  superseded  by  the  doctrine  of  duties. 
The  liberty  to  perform  duty  is  man's  sole  right.  Every 
nation  would  have  for  a  while  its  own  special  politics, 
depending  on  the  particular  questions  agitated  in  it,  and 
which  it  was  called  on  to  solve.  Of  all  nations  the  Italian 
was  best  fitted  to  take  the  initiative  in  Europe.  The 
Italian  mind,  above  all,  possessed  the  necessary  cnaracter- 
istic  of  constant  synthesis  of  thought  and  action  ;  and  twice 
already  had  Italy,  giving  the  word  from  Rome,  led  the 
world.  The  notion  of  a  French  initiative  in  Europe  was  a 
disastrous  fallacy  of  the  time,  which  it  had  been  Italy's 
curse  ever  to  have  believed  in,  and  which  the  new  Italy 
must  dash  to  pieces. 

In  private  society  Mazzini's  habits  were  simple,  kindly, 
affectionate,  and  sometimes  even  playful.  He  had  a  good 
deal  of  humor,  and  could  tell  a  story,  or  hit  off  a  charac- 
ter, very  shrewdly  and  graphically,  not  omitting  the  gro- 
tesque points.  There  was  a  respectful  tenderness  in  his 
manner  towards  women,  which  never  interfered  with  the 
frankness  he  thought  due  to  them  on  account  of  that  theory 
of  the  rightful  political  co-equality  of  the  sexes  which  he 
had  always  advocated.    Perhaps  he  was  most  happily  seen. 
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even  by  men,  when  one  or  mere  of  Beycral  hijrhly-gifted 
ladies,  who  knew  him  thoroughly,  and  made  his  comfort 
their  study,  were  present  to  preside  and  regulate,  keep  off 
the  troublesome,  and  make  the  surroundings  conorenial  and 
domestic.  Either  so,  in  a  varied  ^oup  round  a  fireside,  or 
joining  in  a  game  at  cards  at  a  table,  or  else  more  apart, 
and  smoking  a  cigar  with  one  or  two  selected  for  that  com- 
panionship, he  was  very  ready  to  talk.  The  talk  on  such 
occasions  was  good,  utterly  unpedantic,  about  this  or  that, 
as  it  happened,  and  oflen  with  whim  and  laughter.  Inevit- 
ably, however,  some  topic  would  be  started  on  which  Maz- 
zini  would  show  his  tenacity.  It  might  be  a  question  of 
Meyerbeer's  music  in  comparison  with  Rossini's,  or  it  might 
be  any  thing  else  of  seemingly  smaller  moment ;  whatever 
it  was,  if  Mazzini  had  an  opinion,  he  would  fight  for  it,  in- 
sist upon  it,  make  a  little  uproar  about  it,  abuse  you  with 
mock  earnestness  for  believing  the  contrary.  That  would 
not  last  long ;  a  laugh  would  end  it ;  we  knew  Mazzini's 
way.  But  sometimes  the  difference  would  go  deeper,  and 
then  it  was  not  mock  earnestness,  but  real  earnestness,  that 
was  evoked.  Mazzini's  talk,  thousrh  never  ill-natured,  tend- 
ed to  be  critical.  In  sp<*aking  of  ithe  men  or  the  writers  he 
liked  and  admired  most,  he  would  arrive  at  their  shortcom- 
ings, if  he  did  not  begin  with  them ;  and  these  shortcomings, 
of  course,  were  their  non-correspondence  with  his  own  abso- 
lute ideal.  Hence,  in  avowing  your  own  liking  against  his, 
in  a  case  where  your  feelings  were  stirred,  you  might  be 
tempted  to  put  a  shot  into  that  ideal,  or  you  might,  unawares, 
assault  one  of  its  principles.  Then  he  was  down  upon 
yourself.  You  also  were  m  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  the 
bond  of  iniquity ;  there  was  a  touch  oi  Materricdism  in  you, 
though  you  did  not  knof?  it ;  you  were,  at  all  events,  an 
individualist,  or  (what  was  as  bad  in  Mazzini's  vocabulary) 
a  classicist  I  Naturally,  your  pugnacity  was  roused  by  this, 
as  he  liked  that  it  should  be ;  and  bang !  another  shot  at  his 
ideal,  right  at  the  centre-principle  this  time  I  Tou  tried  it 
perhaps  in  the  form  of  an  extremely  abstract  and  metaphys- 
ical query  as  to  the  validity  of  the  progress  notion.  "  If 
the  notion  of  progress  be  an  axiom,  Mr.  Mazzini,  must  it 
not  be  an  axiom  only  in  reference  to  the  totality  of  things  ? 
Why  suppose  progress,  or  God's  universal  thought  towards 
good,  locked  up  in  our  earth,  or  in  the  procedure  of  that 
shred  of  creation  called  humanity?  What  is  humanity, 
but  a  leaf  in  the  vast  tree  of  leaves  ?  and  may  not  this  leaf 
be  blackening  and  dying,  while  the  whole  tree  grows  and 
lives  ?  May  not  some  collective  commotions  an^  tenden- 
cies of  humanity  be  but  the  black  spots,  the  signs  of  rot  ? 
If  there  is  progress  in  humanity,  in  the  sense  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  Groa's  universal  thought  of  good,  must  it  not  be  in 
tome  subtler  and  more  complicated  way  than  that  of  the 
vague  axiom  ?  "  You  did  not  mean  to  say  all  this ;  but  you 
came  to  be  glad  you  did.  For  then  Mazzini  broke  out,  and 
he  srrappled  you  with  the  yearning  of  an  apostle,  and  yet 
with  a  rigor  of  reasoning  and  an  acuteness  of  analysis 
which  you  were  hardly  prepared  to  expect  fipom  your  ordi- 
nary experience  of  him.  One  such  occasion  I  particularly 
remember,  on  which  for  two  hours  there  was  a  discussion 
of  this  kind  so  intimate  and  so  eager  that,  though  I  went 
away  unconvinced  on  the  main  point,  it  was  with  a  sense 
that  I  had  never  before  been  engaged  in  such  an  exercise 
of  give  and  take,  or  had  my  mind  so  raked  and  refreshed 
by  the  encounter.  Few  such  conversations  do  men's  habits 
of  intercourse  now  allow ;  and  more  is  the  pity  1  Let  it  not 
be  supposed,  however,  that  an  evening  with  Mazzini  was 
always,  or  oflen,  so  severe  a  matter.  Varied  and  interest- 
ing chat,  with  only  the  due  dash  of  the  very  seriously  Maz- 
zinian,  was  the  general  rule ;  and  you  might  light  a  second 
or  third  cigar.  It  was  late  before  you  went  away ;  and,  on 
the  rare  occasions  when  he  was  not  to  remain  afler  you 
were  gone,  you  might  have  his  company  for  some  little  dis- 
tance through  the  dark  London  streets.  You  parted  then 
at  the  corner  of  some  narrower  street  than  usual ;  he  going 
his  way,  and  you  yours.  And  now  he  sleeps  forever  in 
Pisa,  by  the  leaning  tower,  unless  they  remove  his  ashes 
to  his  native  Genoa,  or  to  the  great  Rome,  which  he  de- 
fended once,  and  which  was  the  city  of  his  heart  of  hearts. 
Farewell,  Mazzini  1 


THE  COAL  IN  THE  FIRE. 

BY  THE  BEY.   CHABLE8   EINGBLET. 

Mt  dear  townsfolk,  let  me  tell  you  now  something  of  a 
geological  product,  well  known,  happily,  to  all  dwellers  in 
towns,  and  of  late  years  thanks  to  railroad  extension,  to 
most  dwellers  in  country  districts  :  I  mean  coal. 

Coal,  as  of  course  you  know,  is  commonly  said  to  be 
composed  of  vegetable  matter,  of  the  leaves  and  stems  of 
ancient  plants  and  trees,  —  a  startling  statement,  and  one 
which  I  do  not  wish  you  to  take  entirely  on  trust.  I  fcludi, 
therefore,  spend  a  few  pages  in  showing  yon  how  this  &ct 

—  for  fact  it  is  —  was  discovered.  It  is  a  very  orood  exam- 
ple of  reasoning  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  Ton 
will  have  a  riaht  to  say,  at  first  starting,  ^  Coal  is  ntteily 
different  in  look  from  leaves  and  stems.  The  only  propertr 
which  they  seem  to  have  in  common  is  that  they  can  botn 
burn."  True.  But  difference  of  mere  look  may  be  onlj 
owing  to  a  transformation,  or  series  of  transformatioDi. 
There  are  plenty  in  nature  auite  as  groat,  and  greater. 
What  can  be  more  different  m  look,  tor  instance,  than  a 
green  field  of  wheat  and  a  basket  of  loaves  at  the  baker^s? 
And  yet  there  is,  I  trust,  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  the 
bread  has  been  once  green  wheat,  and  that  the  green  wheat 
has  been  transformed  into  bread ;  making  due  allowaDce, 
of  course,  for  die  bone-dust,  or  gypsum,  or  alum,  with  which 
the  worthy  baker  may  have  founa  it  profitable  to  adul(e^ 
ate  his  bread,  in  order  to  improve  the  digestion  of  her 
Majesty's  subjects. 

But  you  may  say,  "  Yes :  but  we  can  see  the  wheat  groir- 
ing,  fiowering,  ripenino;,  reaped,  ground,  kneaded,  baked. 
We  see,  in  the  case  of  bread,  the  processes  of  the  transfm^ 
mation  going  on :  but  in  the  case  of  coal  we  do  not  see  the 
wo«d  and  leaves  being  actually  transformed  into  coal,  or 
any  thing  like  it." 

But  suppose  we  laid  out  the  wheat  on  a  table  in  a  regu- 
lar series,  such  as  you  mav  see  in  manv  exhibitbnt  of 
manufactures,  beginning  witn  the  wheat-plant  at  one  end, 
and  ending  with  the  loaf  at  the  other ;  and  called  in  to  )ofk 
at  them  a  savage,  who  knew  nothing  of  agricnltmv  and 
nothing  of  cookery,  — ^  called  in,  as  an  extreme  case,  the 
man  in  the  moon,  who  certainly  can  know  nothing  of  either; 
for  as  there  is  neither  air  nor  water  round  the  moon,  there 
can  be  nothing  to  grow  there,  and  therefore  nothing  to  cook; 

—  and  suppose  we  asked  him  to  studv  the  series  from  end  to 
end.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  man  in  the  moon,  if  he  were 
half  as  shrewd  as  Croflon  Croker  makes  him  in  his  con- 
versation with  Daniel  O'Rourke,  would  answer,  afte*-  a  dne 
meditation,  '*  How  the  wheat-plant  got  changed  into  the 
loaf  I  cannot  see,  from  my  experience  in  the  moon :  bat 
that  it  has  been  changed,  and  that  the  two  are  the  sane 
thing,  I  do  see ;  for  1  see  all  the  different  stages  of  the 
change."  And  so  I  think  you  may  say  of  the  wood  and 
the  coal. 

The  man  in  the  moon  would  be  quite  reasonable  in  his 
conclusion  ;  for  it  is  a  law,  a  rule,  and  one  which  you  wifl 
have  to  apply  again  and  again  in  the  study  of  natmral  ob* 
jects,  that,  however  different  two  objects  may  look  in  some 
respects,  yet  if  you  can  find  a  regular  series  of  gradations 
between  them,  with  all  shades  of  likeness,  first  to  one  of 
them  and  then  to  the  other,  then  you  have  a  fair  right  to 
suppose  them  to  be  only  varieties  of  the  same  species,  the 
same  kind  of  thing;  and  that,  therefore,  they  have  a  com- 


mon ongm. 


That  sounds  rather  magniloquent.  Let  me  give  yon  a 
simple  example. 

Suppose  vou  had  come  into  Britain  with  Brute,  the 
grandson  of  iEneas,  at  that  remote  epoch  when  (as  all 
archaeologists  know  who  have  duly  read  "  Geoffrey  of  Mon» 
mouth  "  and  the  Arthuric  legends)  Britain  was  inhabited 
only  by  a  few  giants.  Now,  if  you  had  met  giants  with  one 
head,  and  also  giants  with  seven  heads,  and  no  others,  yon 
would  have  had  a  right  to  say,  "  There  are  two  breeds  of 
giants  here ;  one-headed  and  seven-headed."  But  if  yon 
had  found,  as  Jack  the  Giant-killer  (who  belongs  to  ihe 
same  old  cycle  of  myths)  appears  to  have  found,  two-headed 
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giants  also,  and  three-headed,  and  giants,  indeed,  with  any 
reasonable  number  of  heads,  would  you  not  have  been  jus- 
tified in  saying,  **  They  are  all  of  the  same  breed,  after  all ; 
only  some  are  more  capitate,  or  heady,  than  others  ?  ** 

I  hope  that  you  agree  to  that  reasoning ;  for  by  it  I  think 
we  arrive  most  surely  at  a  belief  in  the  unity  of  the  human 
race,  and  that  the  negro  is  actually  a  man  and  a  brother. 

K  the  only  two  types  of  men  in  the  world  were  an  ex- 
treme white  type,  uke  the  Norwegians,  and  an  extreme 
black  type,  like  the  negroes,  then  there  would  be  fair 
ground  lor  saying,  ^  These  two  types  have  been  always  dis- 
tinct; they  are  dilTerent  races,  who  have  no  common  ori- 
gin." But  if  you  found,  as  you  will  find,  many  types  of 
man  showing  endless  gradations  between  the  white  man 
and  the  negro ;  and  not  only  that,  but  endless  gradations 
between  them  both  and  a  third  type,  whoi^e  extreme  per- 
haps is  the  Chinese,  —  endless  grads^ons,  I  say,  showing 
every  conceivable  shade  of  resemblance  or  difference,  till 
vou  often  cannot  say  to  what  type  a  given  individual  be- 
longs ;  and  all  of  them,  however  difierent  firom  each  other, 
more  like  each  other  than  they  are  like  any  other  creature 
upon  earth;  then  you  are  justified  in  saying,  ''AU^these 
are  mere  varieties  of  one  kind.  However  distinct*  they 
are  now,  they  were  probably  like  each  other  at  first ;  and 
therefore  all  probably  had  a  common  origin."  That  seems 
to  me  sound  reasoning ;  and  advanced  natural  science  is 
corroborating  it  more  and  more  daily. 

Now  apply  the  same  reasoning  to  coal.  You  may  find 
abont  the  world  —  you  may  see  even  in  England  alone  — 
every  gradation  between  coal  and  growing  forest.  You 
may  see  the  forest  growing  in  its  bed  of  vegetable  mould ; 
you  may  see  the  forest  dead  and  converted  into  peat,  with 
stems  and  roots  in  it ;  that,  again,  into  sunken  forests,  like 
those  to  be  seen  below  high-water  mark  on  almost  every 
coast  on  this  island.  Then  you  find  gradations  between 
them  and  beds  of  lignite,  or  wood  co^ ;  then  gradations 
between  lignite  and  common  or  bituminous  coal ;  and  then 
gradations  between  common  coal  and  culm,  or  anthracite, 
sach  as  is  found  in  South  Wales.  Have  you  not  a  right 
to  say,  '*  These  are  all  but  varieties  of  the  same  kind  of 
thing,  namely,  vegetable  matter?  They  have  a  common 
oridn,  namely,  woody  fibre  V  And*  coal,  or  rather  culm, 
is  &e  last  link  in  a  series  of  transformations  from  growing 
vegetation  ?  " 

This  is  our  first  theory.  Let  us  try  to  verify  it,  as  scien- 
tific men  are  in  the  habit  of  doing,  by  saying,  *<  If  that  be 
true,  then  something  else  is  likely  to  be  true  too.'* 

If  coal  has  all  been  vegetable  soil,  then  it  is  likely  that 
some  of  it  has  not  been  auite  converted  into  shapeless  coaL 
It  is  likely  diat  there  will  be  vegetable  fibre  still  to  be  seen, 
here  and  there ;  perhaps  leaves,  perhaps  even  stems  of 
trees,  as  in  a  peat^bog.    Let  us  look  for  them. 

You  will  not  need  to  look  far.  The  coal,  and  the  sands 
and  shales  which  accompany  the  coal,  are  so  full  of  plant- 
remains,  that  three  hundred  species  were  known  to  Adolphe 
Brongniart  as  early  as  1849 ;  and  that  number  has  largely 
increased  since. 

Now,  one  point  is  specially  noticeable  about  these  plants 
of  the  coal ;  namely,  that  they  may  at  least  have  grown  in 
swamps. 

First,  you  will  be  interested  if  you  study  the  coal  flora, 
with  the  abundance,  beauty,  and  variety  of  we  ferns.  Now, 
ferns  in  these  islands  grow  principally  in  rocky  woods ;  be- 
eanse  there,  beside  the  moisture,  they  get  from  decaying 
vegetable  or  decaying  rock,  especially  limestone,  the  car- 
bonic acid  which  is  their  special  food,  and  which  they  do 
not  get  on  our  dry  pastures,  and  still  less  in  our  cultivated 
fields.  But  in  these  islands  there  are  two  noble  species,  at 
least,  which  are  true  swamp-ferns ;  the  Lastras  Tkelypteris, 
which  of  old  filled  the  fens,  but  is  now  all  but  extinct ;  and 
the  Osmund  a,  or  king  fern,  which  (as  all  know)  will  grow 
anywhere  where  it  is  damp  enough  about  the  roots.  In 
Hampshire,  in  Devon,  and  Cornwall,  and  in  the  south-west 
of  Ireland,  it,  too,  is  a  true  swamp-fern.  But  in  the  tropics 
I  have  seen,  more  than  once,  noble  tree-ferns  growing  in 
wet  savannas  at  the  searlevel,  as  freely  as  in  the  mountain- 
woods  ;  ferns  with  such  a  stem  as  some  of  the  coal-fems  | 


had,  some  fifteen  feet  in  height,  under  which,  as  one  rode 
on  horseback,  one  saw  the  blazing  blue  sky,  as  through  a 
parasol  of  delicate  lace,  as  men  might  long  ages  since 
nave  seen  it,  through  the  plumed  fronos  of  the  ferns  in  the 
coal,  had  there  only  been  a  man  then  created  to  enjoy  its 
beauty. 

Next  we  find  plants  called  by  geologists  Calaraites. 
There  is  no  doubt  now  that  fhey  are  of  the  same  family  as 
our  Equiseta,  or  horse-tails,  a  race  which  has,  over  most 
parts  of  the  globe,  dwindled  down  now  from  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  in  height,  as  they  were  in  the  old  coal-mea»- 
ures,  to  paltry  little  weeds.  The  tallest  Equisetum  in  Eng- 
land— tne  beautiful  E.  Telmateia  —  is  seldom  five  feet 
high.  But  they,  too,  are  mostly  mud  and  swamp  plants ; 
and  so  may  the  Calamites  have  been. 

The  Lepidodendrons,  again,  are,  without  doubt,  the 
splendid  old  representatives  of  a  family  now  dwindled 
down  to  such  creeping  things  as  our  clubn-mosseF,  or  Lyco- 
podlums.  Now,  it  is  a  certaun  fact,  which  can  be  proved  hj 
the  microscope,  that  a  very  great  part  of  the  best  coal  is 
actually  made  up  of  millions  of  the  minute  seeds  of  club- 
mosses,  such  as  grow — a  few  of  them,  and  those  very  small 

—  on  our  moors;  a  proof,  surely,  not  only  of  the  vast 
amount  of  the  vegetation  in  the  coal-making  age,  but  also 
of  the  vast  time  during  which  it  lasted.  The  Lepidodendra 
may  have  been  fifly  or  sixty  feet  hi^h.  There  is  not  a 
Lycopodium  in  the  world  now,  I  believe,  five  feet  high. 
But  the  club-mosses  are  now,  in  these  islands  and  else- 
where, lovers  of  wet  and  peaty  soils,  and  so  may  their 
huger  prototypes  have  been,  in  the  old  forests  of  the  coal. 

Of  me  SigillariflB  we  cannot  say  as  much  with  certainty, 
for  botanists  are  not  agreed  as  to  what  low  order  of  flower- 
less  plants  they  belong.  But  that  they  rooted  in  flat  clay- 
beds  thero  is  proof,  as  you  will  hear  presently. 

And  as  to  the  Conifers,  or  pine-like  trees ;  the  Dadoxy- 
lon,  of  which  the  pith  goes  by  the  name  of  Stenbergia,  and 
the  uncertain  tree  which  furnishes  in  some  coal-measuros 
bushels  of  a  seed  connected  with  that  of  the  yew,  we  may 
suppose  that  they  would  find  no  more  difficulty  in  growing 
in  swamps  than  the  cypress,  which  forms  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  vegetation  in  the  swamps  of  the  Southern  United 
States. 

I  have  given  you  these  hints,  because  you  will  naturally 
wish  to  know  what  sort  of  a  world  it  was  in  which  all  these 
strange  plants  grew,  and  turned  into  coal. 

My  answer  is,  that  it  was,  most  probably,  just  like  the 
world  in  which  we  are  living  now,  with  the  one  exception 
that  the  plants  and  animals  are  diflerent. 

It  was  the  fashion,  a  few  years  since,  to  explain  the  coal 

—  like  other  phenomena  of  geology  —  by  some  mere 
hypothesis  of  a  state  of  things  quite  unlike  what  we  see 
now.  We  wero  brought  up  to  believe  that  in  the  carbonif- 
erous, or  coal-bearing  era,  the  atmosphere  was  intensely 
moist  and  hot,  and  overcharged  with  carbonic  acid,  which 
had  been  poured  out  from  the  interior  of  the  planet  by  vol- 
canic eruptions,  or  by  some  other  convulsion.  I  forget 
most  of  it  now :  and,  really,  there  is  no  need  to  remember ; 
for  it  is  all,  I  verily  beheve,  a  dream,  —  an  attempt  to 
explain  the  unknown,  not  by  the  known,  but  by  the  still 
more  unknown.  You  may  find  such  theories  lingering  still 
in  sensational  school-books,  if  you  like  to  be  unscientific. 
If  you  like,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  scientific,  you  will 
listen  to  those  who  tell  you,  that  instead  of  there  having 
been  one  unique  carboniferous  epoch,  with  a  peculiar  coal- 
making  climate,  all  epochs  are  carboniferous  if  they  get  the 
chance ;  that  coal  is  of  every  age,  from  that  of  the  Scotch 
and  English  beds,  up  to  the  present  day.  The  great  coal- 
beds  along  the  Rocky  Mountains,  for  instance,  are  tertiary ; 
that  is,  later  than  the  chalk.  Coal  is  forming  now,  I 
doubt  not,  in  many  places  in  the  earth,  and  would  form  in 
many  more,  if  man  did  not  interfere  with  the  processes  of 
wild  nature,  by  draining  the  fens,  and  embanking  the 


nvers. 


Let  me  by  a  few  words  prove  this  statement.  They  will 
give  you,  beside,  a  fresh  proof  of  Sir  C.  Lyell's  great 
geological  rule,  —  that  the  best  way  to  explain  what  we  see 
m  ancient  rocks  is  to  take  for  granted,  as  long  as  we  can 
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do  so  fairly,  that  things  were  going  on  then  very  much  as 
they  are  going  on  now. 

When  it  was  first  seen  that  coal  had  been  once  vegetable, 
the  question  arose,  How  did  all  tliese  huge  masses  of 
ve^etaj)le  matter  get  there?  The  Yorkshire  and  Derby- 
shire cpal-fields,  I  hear,  cover  seven  hundred  or  eight  hun- 
dred square  miles ;  the  Lancashire  is  about  two  hundred. 
How  large  the  North  Wales  and  the  Scotch  fields  are,  I 
cannot  say.  But,  doubtless,  a  great  deal  more  coal  than 
can  be  got  at  lies  under  the  sea,  especially  in  the  north  of 
Wales.  Coal  probably  exists  over  vast  sheets  of  England 
and  France,  buried  so  deeply  under  later  rotks,  Uiat  it  can- 
not be  reached  by  mining.  As  an  instance,  a  distinguished 
geologist  has  long  held  that  there  are  beds  of  coal 
under  London  itself,  wliich  rise,  owing  to  a  peculiar  dis- 
turbance of  the  strata,  to  within  one  thousand  or  twelve 
hundred  feet  of  the  surface ;  and  that  we,  or  our  children, 
may  yet  see  coal-mines  in  the  marshes  of  the  Thames. 
And  more :  it  is  a  provable  fact  that  only  a  portion  of  the 
coal-measures  is  left.  A  great  part  of  Ireland  must  once 
have  been  covered  with  coal,  which  is  now  destroyed. 
Indeed,  it  is  likely  that  the  coal  now  known  of  in  Europe 
and  America ;  is  but  a  remnant  of  what  has  existed  there  in 
former  ages,  and  has  been  eaten  away  by  the  inroads  of  the 
sea. 

Now,  whence  did  all  that  enormous  heap  of  vegetable 
soil  come  ?  Off  some  neighboring  land  was  tlie  first  and 
most  natural  answer.  It  was  a  rational  one.  It  proceeded 
finom  the  known  to  the  unknown.  It  was  clear  that  these 
plants  had  grown  on  land;  for  they  were  land-plants.  It 
was  clear  Uiat  there  must  have  been  land  close  by,  for 
between  the  beds  of  coal,  as  you  all  know,  the  rock  is  prin- 
cipally coarse  sandstone,  which  could  only  have  been  laid 
down  (as  I  have  explained  to  you  already)  in  very  shallow 
water. 

It  was  natural,  then,  to  suppose  that  these  plants  and 
^  trees  had  been  swept  down  by  rivers  into  the  sea,  as  the 
sands  and  muds  which  buried  them  had  been.  And  it  was 
known  that  at  the  mouths  of  certain  rivers  —  the  Missis- 
sippi, for  instance  —  vast  rafts  of  dead  iloating  trees  accu- 
mulated ;  and  that  the  bottoms  of  the  rivers  were  oft«n  full 
of  snags,  &c. ;  trees  which  had  grounded,  and  stuck  in  the 
mud ;  and  why  should  not  the  coal  have  been  formed  in 
the  same  way  ? 

Because  —  and  this  was  a  serious  objection  —  then  surely 
the  coal  would  be  impure  —  mixed  up  with  mud  and  sand, 
till  it  was  not  worth  burning.  Inste-.id  of  which,  the  coal  is 
pure  vegetable,  parted  sharply  from  the  sandstone  which 
lies  on  it.  The  only  other  explanation  was,  that  the  coal 
vegetation  had  grown  in  the  very  places  where  it  was 
found.  But  that  seemed  too  strange  to  be  true,  till  that 
great  geologist,  Sir  W.  Logan,  —  who  has  since  done  such , 
good  work  in  Canada, — showed  that  every  bed  of  coal  had 
a  bed  of  clay  under  it,  and  that  that  clay  always  contained 
fossils  called  Stigmaria.  Then  it  came  out  that  the  Stior- 
maria  in  the  undei>clay  had  long  filaments  attached  to 
them ;  while,  when  found  in  the  sandstones  or  shales,  they 
had  lost  their  filaments,  and  seemed  more  or  less  rolled,  — 
in  fact)  that  the  natural  place  of  the  Stigmaria  was  in  the 
underKilay.  Then  Mr.  Binney  discovered  a  tree,  a  Sigil- 
laria,  standing  upright  in  the  coal-measures,  with  its  roots 
attached.  Those  roots  penetrated  into  the  under-clay  of 
the  coal ;  and  those  roots  were  Sti^marias.  That  seems  to 
have  settled  the  question.  The  Sigillarias,  at  least,  had 
grown  where  they  were  found ;  and  the  clay  beneath  the 
coal-beds  was  the  original  soil  on  which  they  had  grown. 
Just  so,  if  you  will  look  at  any  peat-bog,  you  will  find  it 
bottomed  by  clay,  which  clay  is  pierced  everywhere  by  the 
roots  of  the  moss  forming  the  peat,  or  of  the  trees,  birches, 
alders,  poplars,  willows,  whicn  grow  in  the  bog.  So  the 
proof  seemed  complete,  that  the  coal  h^  been  formed  out 
of  vegetation  growing  where  it  was  buried.  If  any  further 
proof  for  that  theory  was  needed,  it  would  be  found  in  this 
fact,  most  ingeniously  suggested  by  Mr.  Boyd  Dawkins. 
Those  resinous  spores  of^  or  seeds  ox,  the  Lepidodendra,  or 
trees  like  our  present  club^mosses,  make  up  (as  said  above) 
a  great  part  or  the  bituminous  coal.    Now,  those  spores  are 


so  light,  that  they  would  have  floated  on  water,  and  kan 
been  carried  away;  and,  therefore,  the  bituminoos  ooal 
must  have  been  formed,  not  under  water,  but  on  dry  Uad. 

I  have  dwelt  at  length  on  these  further  argmDeots, 
because  they  seem  to  me  as  pretty  a  specimen  as  I  can  oire 
my  readers  of  that  regular  and  gradual  induction,  tbit 
common-sense  regulated,  by  which  geological  theocies  are 
worked  out. 

But  how  does  this  theory  explain  the  perfect  poiitj  of 
the  coal  ?  I  think  Sir  C.  Lyell  answers  that  question  folW 
in  p.  388  of  his  <*  Student's  Elements  of  Geolo^."  He 
tells  us  that  the  dense  growth  of  reeds  and  herbage  whick 
encompass  the  mar^ns  of  forest-covered  swamps  ia  tlte 
valley  and  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  in  passing  tbrondi 
them,  arc  filtered,  and  made  to  clear  themselves  entirelT, 
before  they  reach  the  areas  in  which  vegetable  matter  maj 
accumulate  for  centuries,  forming  coal  if  the  climate  be 
favorable ;  and  that  in  the  cypress-swamps  of  that  re^ 
no  sediment  mingles  with  the  vegetable  matter  accomo- 
lated  from  the  decay  of  trees  and  semi-aquatic  plants ;  so 
that  when,  in  a  very  dry  season,  the  swamp  is  set  on  fire, 
pits  are  burned  into  the  CTound  many  feet  aeep,  or  as  far  as 
the  ifre  can  go  down  without  reaching  water,  and  ecaroelj 
any  earthy  residuum  is  left;  just  as  when  the  soil  of  thii 
English  fens  catches  fire,  red-hot  holes  are  eaten  dofwn 
through  pure  peat  till  the  watei^bearing  clay  below  is 
reached.  But  the  purity  of  the  water  in  peaty  lago(»s  is 
observable  elsewhere  than  in  the  delta  of  the  MLssissippL 
^Vhat  can  be  more  transparent  than  many  a  pool  wn- 
rounded  by  quaking  bogs,  ninged,  as  they  are  in  Ireland, 
with  a  ring  or  white  water-lilies,  which  you  dare  not  stoop  to 
pick,  lest  the  peat,  bending  inward,  slide  you  down  mto 
that  clear,  dark  gulf  some  twenty  feet  in  depth,  bottomed 
and  walled  with  yielding  ooze,  from  which  there  is  no 
escape  ?  Most  transparent,  likewise,  is  the  water  of  the 
West  Indian  swamps.  Though  it  is  of  the  color  of  coffee, 
or  rather  of  dark  beer,  and  so  impregnated  with  gases  that 
it  produces  fever  or  cholera  wnen  drunk,  yet  it  is— at 
least  when  it  does  not  mingle  with  the  salt  water— » 
clear,  that  one  might  see  every  marking  on  a  boaK^nstiictar 
or  alligator,  if  he  glided  along  the  bottom  under  the  canoe. 

But  now  comes  thS  question.  Even  if  all  this  be  trot, 
how  were  the  forests  covered  up  in  shale  and  sandstooe, 
one  after  another? 

By  gradual  sinking  of  the  land,  one  would  suppose. 

Ii  we  find,  as  we  may  find  in  a  hundred  coalpits,  trees 
rooted  as  they  grew,  with  th^  trunks  either  standing  op 
through  the  coal,  and  through  the  sandstones  above  the  coal; 
their  bark  often  remaining  as  coal,  while  their  inside  is  fiikd 
up  with  sandstone,  has  not  our  common-sense  a  right  to  saj, 
the  land  on  which  they  grew  sank  below  the  water-line; 
the  trees  were  killed ;  and  the  mud  and  sand  which  woe 
brou<Tht  down  the  streams  enveloped  their  trunks  ?  As  ftr 
the  inside  being  full  of  sandstone,  have  we  not  all  seen  bol- 
low  trees  ?  Do  we  not  all  know  that  when  a  tree  dies,  its 
wood  decays  first,  its  bark  last  ?  It  is  so,  especially  in  tlie 
tropics.  There  one  may  see  hu^e  dead  trees,  with  their 
bark  seemingly  sound,  and  their  inside  a  mere  cavern,  with 
touchwood  at  the  bottom ;  into  which  caverns  one  used  to 
peep  with  some  caution.  For,  thou<;h  one  might  have  feood 
inside  only  a  pair  of  toucans,  or  parrots,  or  a  whole  partj 
of  jolly  little  monkeys,  one  was  quite  as  likely  to  find  a 
poisonous  snake,  four  or  five  feet  long,  whose  bite  would  have 
very  certainly  prevented  me  having  the  pleasure  of  writing 
this  paper. 

But  is  it  not  plain  that  if  such  trees  as  that  sunk,  tbeir 
bark  would  be  turned  into  lignite,  and  at  last  into  coal, 
while  their  insides  would  naturally  be  silted  up  with  mod 
and  sand  ?  Thus  a  core  or  pillar  of  hard  sandstone  would 
be  formed,  which  might  do  to  the  collier  of  the  future,  what 
they  are  too  apt  to  do  in  the  Newcastle  and  Bristol  collieries. 
For  there,  when  the  coal  is  worked  out  below,  the  sand- 
stone stems,  —  '<  coal-pipes,"  as  the  colliers  call  them,— 
in  the  roof  of  the  seam,  having  no  branches,  and  nothing 
to  hold  them  up  but  their  friable  bark  of  coal,  are  but  too 
apt  to  drop  out  suddenly,  killing  or  wounding  the  hapless 
men  below. 
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Or,  again,  if  we  find  —  as  we  Tery  often  find  —  as  was 
found  at  Parkfield  Colliery,  near  Wolverhampton,  in  the 
year  1844  —  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  coal-seam  filled  with 
stamps  of  trees  as  they  grew,  their  trunks  broken  ofi*  and 
lying  in  every  direction,  turned  into  coal,  and  flattened,  as 
coal-fossils  so  often  are,  by  the  ^^i^l^t  of  the  rock  above, 
should  we  not  have  a  right  to  sav»  T^ese  trees  were  snapped 
off  where  they  grew,  by  some  violent  convulsion  —  a  storm, 
or  a  sadden  inrush  of  water,  owing  to  a  sudden  sinking  of 
the  land,  or  by  the  very  earthquake  shock  itself  which  sank 
the  land  ? 

But  what  evidence  have  we  of  such  sinkings?  The 
plain  fact  that  you  have  coal-seam  above  coal-seam,  each 
with  its  bed  of  under-clay,  and  that  the  laud  must  have 
sank,  ere  the  next  bed  of  soil  could  have  been  deposited, 
and  the  next  forest  have  grown  on  it 

In  one  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  coal-fields  there  are  more 
than  thirty  seams  of  coal,  each  with  its  under-clay  below  it. 
What  can  that  mean,  but  thirty  or  more  subsidences  of 
the  land,  and  the  peat  of  thirty  or  more  forests  or  peat- 
mosses, one  above  tne  other  ?  And  now,  if  any  reader  shall 
say,  '*  Subsidence  ?  What  is  this  quite  new  element  which 
you  have  brought  into  your  argument  ?  You  told  us  that 
you  would  reason  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  What 
do  we  know  of  subsidence?  You  offered  to  explain  the 
thing  which  had  gone  on  once,  by  that  which  is  going  on 
now.  Where  is  subsidence  going  on  now,  upon  the  surfa<?e 
of  our  planet  ?  And  where,  too,  upheaval,  such  as  would 
bring  us  these  buried  forests  up  again  from  under  the  sea- 
levei,  and  make  them,  like  our  British  coal-field,  dry  land 
once  more  ?  " 

Hie  answer  is,  subsidence  and  elevation  of  the  land  are 
common  now ;  probably  just  as  common  as  they  were  in  any 
age  of  this  planet's  history. 

To  give  two  instances,  made  now  notorious  by  the  writings 
of  Sir  C.  Lyell  and  other  geolofi^sts.  As  lately  as  1819,  a 
single  earthquake  shock  in  Cutch,  at  the  mouth  of  the  In- 
dus, sunk  a  tract  of  land  larger  than  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
in  some  places  to  a  depth  of  eighteen  feet,  and  converted  it 
into  an  inland  sea.  The  same  shock  raised,  a  few  miles  off, 
a  corresponding  sheet  of  land  some  fifty  miles  in  length, 
and  in  some  parts  sixteen  miles  broad,  ten  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  alluvial  plain,  and  left  it  to  be  named  by  the 
country-people  the  "  Ullah  Bund,"  or  bank  of  God,  to  dis- 
tm^ish  it  m>m  the  artificial  banks  in  the  neighborhood. 

Again,  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  a  tract  which  is 
now,  it  would  seem,  in  much  the  same  state  as  Central  Eng- 
land was  while  our  coal-fields  were  being  laid  down,  the 
earthquakes  of  1811-12  caused  large  lakes  to  appear  sud- 
denly in  many  parts  of  the  district,  amid  dense  forests  of 
cypress.  One  of  these,  the  "Sunk  Country,"  near  New 
Madrid,  is  between  seventy  and  eighty  miles  in  length,  and 
thirty  miles  in  breadth,  and  throughout  it,  as  late  as  1846, 
**dead  trees  were  conspicuous;  some  erect  in  the  water, 
others  fallen,  and  strewed  in  dense  masses  over  the  bottom, 
in  the  shallows,  and  near  the  shore."  I  quote  these  words 
fitwn  Sir  C.  Lyell's  "Principles  of  Geology"  (11th 
edit),  vol.  i.  p.  463.  And  I  cannot  do  better  thkn  advise 
my  readers,  if  they  wish  to  know  more  of  the  way  in  which 
coal  was  formed,  to  read  what  is  said  in  that  book  concern- 
ing the  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  and  its  strata  of  forests 
sunk  as  they  grew,  and  in  some  places  upraised  again,  alter- 
nating with  beds  of  clay  and  sand,  vegetable  soil,  recent 
sea-shells,  and  what-not;  forming,  to  a  depth  of  several 
hundred  feet,  just  such  a  mass  of  beds  as  exists  in  our  own 
eoal-fields  at  this  day. 

I^  therefore,  the  reader  wishes  to  picture  to  himself  the 
scenery  of  what  is  now  Central  England,  during  the  period 
when  our  coal  was  being  laid  down,  he  has  only,  I  believe, 
to  transport  himself  in  t&ncj  to  anv  great  alluvial  delta,  in 
a  moist  and  warm  climate,  favorable  to  the  growth  of  vege- 
tation. He  has  only  to  conceive  wooded  marshes,  at  the 
mouth  of  OTeat  rivers,  slowly  sinking  beneath  the  serf;  the 
forests  in  uiem  killed  by  the  water,  and  then  covered  up  by 
layers  of  sand,  brought  down  from  inland,  till  that  new  lay- 
er hecame  dry  land,  to  carry  a  fresh  crop  of  vegetation. 
He  has  thus  all  that  he  needs  to  explain  how  coal-measures 


were  formed.  I  myself  saw  once  a  scene  of  that  kind, 
which  I  should  be  sorry  to  forget ;  for  there  was,  as  I 
conceived,  coal,  making,  or  getting  ready  to  be  made,  before 
my  eyes;  a  sheet  of  swamp  sinking  slowly  into  the  sea; 
for  there  stood  trees  still  rooted  below  high-water  mark,  and 
killed  by  the  waves ;  while  inland,  huge  trees  stood  dying, 
or  dead,  from  the  water  at  their  roots.  But  what  a  scene  I 
a  labyrinth  of  narrow  creeks,  so  narrow  that  a  canoe 
could  not  pass  up,  haunted  with  alligators  and  boa-constric- 
tors, parrots  and  white  herons,  amid  an  inextricable  confu- 
sion of  vegetable  mud,  roots  of  the  alder-like  mauCToves, 
and  tangled  creepers  hanging  finom  tree  to  tree,  and  over- 
head huge  fan-palms,  delighting  in  the  moisture,  mingled 
with  still  hu^er  broad-leaved  trees  in  every  stage  of  decay. 
The  drowned  vegetable  soil  of  ages  beneath  me ;  above  my 
head,  for  a  hundred  feet,  a  mass  of  stems  and  boughs  and 
leaves  and  flowers,  compared  with  which  the  richest  hot- 
house in  England  was  poor  and  small.  But  if  the  sinking 
process  which  was  going  on  continued  a  few  hundred  years, 
all  that  huge  mass  of  wood  and  leaf  would  be  sunk  beneath 
the  swamp,  and  covered  up  in  mud  washed  down  from  the 
mountains,  an4  sand  driven  in  from  the  sea  —  to  form  a  bed, 
many  feet  thick,  of  what  would  be  first  peat,  then  lignite, 
and  last,  it  may  be,  coal,  with  the  stems  of  killed  trees 
standing  up  out  of  it  into  the  new  mud  and  sand-beds  above 
it ;  just  as  the  Si^llaria  and  other  stems  stand  up  in  the 
coal-beds  both  of  Britain  and  of  Nova  Scotia,  while  over  it 
a  fresh  forest  would  grow  up,  to  suffer  the  same  fate  —  if 
the  sinking  process  went  on  —  as  that  which  had  preceded 
it. 

That  was  a  sight  not  easily  to  be  forgotten.  But  we  need 
not  have  gone  so  far  from  home,  at  least,  a  few  hundred 
years  ago,  to  see  an  exactly  similar  one.  The  fens  of  Nor- 
folk and  Cambridgeshire,  before  the  rivers  were  embanked, 
the  water  pumped  off,  the  forests  felled,  and  the  reed-beds 
ploughed  up,  were  exactly  in  the  same  state.  The  vast  de- 
posits of  peat  between  Cambridge  and  the  sea,  often  filled 
with  timber  trees,  either  fallen,  or  upright  as  they  grew, 
and  often  mixed  with  beds  of  sand  or  mud,  brought  down 
in  floods,  were  formed  in  exactly  the  same  wav ;  and  if  thev 
had  remained  undrained,  then  that  slow  sinking,  which 
geologists  say  is  goin^  on  over  the  whole  area  of  the  fens, 
would  have  brought  tnem  gradually,  but  surely,  below  the 
searlevel,  to  be  covered  up  by  new  forests,  and  converted  in 
due  time  into  coal.     And  future  geologists  would  have  found 

—  they  may  find  yet,  if,  which  God  forbid,  England  should 
become  barbarous  and  the  trees  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation 

—  instead  of  fossil  Lepidodendra  and  Sigillariae,  Calamites 
and  ferns,  fossil  ashes  and  oaks,  alders  and  poplars,  bulrushes 
and  reeds.  Almost  the  only  fossil  fern  would  be  that  tall 
and  beautiful  Laslrcea  Thelypteris,  once  so  abundant,  now  all 
but  destroyed  by  drainage  and  the  plough. 

We  need  not,  therefore,  fancy  any  extraordinary  state  of 
things  on  this  planet  while  our  English  coal  was  being 
formed.  The  climate  of  the  northern  hemisphere — Brit- 
ain, at  least,  and  Nova  Scotia — was  warmer  than  now, 
to  judge  from  the  abundance  of  ferns,  and  especially  of  tree- 
ferns  ;  but  not  so  warm,  to  judge  from  the  presence  of  con- 
ifers (trees  of  the  pine  tribe),  as  the  tropics.  Moreover, 
there  must  have  been,  it  seems  to  me,  a  great  scarcity  of 
animal  life.  Insects  are  found,  beautifully  preserved ;  a  few 
reptiles,  too,  and  land-shells;  but  how  few  I  And  where 
are  the  traces  of  such  a  swarming  life  as  would  be  entombed 
were  a  tropic  forest  now  sunk ;  which  is  found  entombed 
in  many  parts  of  our  English  fens?  The  only  explanation 
which  I  can  offer  is  this :  that  the  club-mosses,  tree-ferns, 

Eines,  and  other  low-ranked  vegetation  of  the  coal,  afforded 
ttle  or  no  food  for  animals,  as  the  same  families  of  plants 
do  to  this  day ;  and  if  creatures  can  get  nothing  to  eat,  they 
certainly  cannot  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth.  But,  be 
that  as  it  may,  the  fact  that  coal  is  buried  forest  is  not  af- 
fected. 

Meanwhile,  the  shape  and  arrangements  of  sea  and  land 
must  have  been  utterly  different  from  what  they  are  now. 
Where  was  that  great  land,  off  which  great  rivers  ran  to 
deposit  our  coal-measures  in  their  deltas  r  It  has  been  sup- 
posed, for  good  reasons,  that  North-western  France,  Bel- 
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gium,  Holland,  and  Grermany  were  then  under  the  sea ;  that 
Denmark  and  Norway  were  joined  to  Scotland  by  a  con- 
tinent, a  tongue  of  which  ran  across  the  centre  of  England, 
and  into  Ireland,  dividing  the  northern  and  southern  coal- 
fields. But  how  far  to  the  west  and  north  did  that  old  con- 
tinent stretch  ?  Did  it,  as  it  almost  certainly  did  long  ages 
afterwards,  join  Greenland  and  North  America  with  Scotr 
land  and  Norway  ?  Were  the  northern  fields  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia, which  arc  of  the  same  geological  a^e  as  our  own,  and 
containing  the  same  plants,  laid  down  by  rivers  which  ran 
ofi*  the  same  continent  as  ours  ?  Who  can  tell,  now  ?  That 
old  land,  and  all  record  of  it,  save  what  these  fragmentary 
coal-measures  can  give,  are  buried  in  the  dark  abyss  of 
countless  a<;es ;  and  we  can  only  look  back  with  awe,  and 
comfort  our^ielves  with  the  thought, — let  time  be  ever  so 
vast,  yet  time  is  not  eternity. 

One  word  more.  If  my  readers  have  granted  that  all  for 
which  I  have  argued  is  probable,  they  will  still  have-a  right 
to  ask  for  further  proof. 

They  will  be  justified  in  saying,  '*  You  say  that  coal  is 
transformed  vegetable  matter ;  but  can  you  show  us  how  the 
transformation  takes  place?  Is  it  possible,  according  to 
known  natural  laws  ? 

The  chemist  must  answer  that.  And  he  tells  us  that 
wood  can  become  lignite,  or  wood-coal,  by  parting  with  its 
oxygren,  in  the  shape  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  choke-damp ; 
and  then  common  or  bituminous  coal  by  parting  with  its 
hydroa;en,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  carburetted  nydrogen,  — the 
gas  with  which  we  light  our  streets.  That  is  about  as  much 
as  the  unscientific  reader  need  know.  But  it  is  a  fresh  cor- 
roboration of  the  theory  that  coal  has  been  once  vegetable 
fibre,  for  it  shows  how  vegetable  fibre  can,  by  the  laws  of 
nature,  become  coal.  And  it  certainly  helps  us  to  believe 
that  a  thing  has  been  done,  if  we  are  shown  that  it  can  be 
done. 

This  fact  explains,  also,  why  in  mines  of  wood-coal  car- 
bonic acid,  i.  e.,  chdke-damp,  alone  is  given  off.  For  in  the 
wood-coal  a  great  deal  of  the  hydrogen  still  remains.  But 
in  mines  of  true  coal,  not  only  is  choke-damp  given  off,  but 
that  more  terrible  pest  of  the  miners,  fire-damn,  or  explo- 
sive carburetted  hydrogen  and  olefiant  gases.  Now,  the  oc- 
currence of  that  fire-damp  in  mines  proves  that  changes  are 
still  going  on  in  the  coal ;  that  it  is  getting  rid  of  its  hydro- 
gen, and  so  progressing  toward  the  state  of  anthracite  or 
culm,  —  stone-coal,  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  In  the  Fenn- 
sylvanian  coal-fields,  some  of  the  coal  has  actually  done  this, 
under  the  disturbing  force  of  earthquakes ;  for  the  coal, 
which  is  bituminous,  like  our  common  coal,  to  the  westward 
where  the  strata  are  horizontal,  becomes  gradually  anthra- 
cite, as  it  is  tossed  and  torn  by  the  earthquake  faults  of  the 
Alleghany  and  Appalachian  mountains. 

And  is  a  further  transformation  possible?  Yes:  and 
more  than  one.  If  we  conceive  the  anthracite  cleared  of  aU 
but  its  last  atoms  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  till  it 
has  become  all  but  pure  carbon,  it  would  become  —  as  it  has 
become  in  certain  rocks  of  immense  antiquity,  graphite,  — 
what  we  miscall  black  lead.  And,  after  that,  it  might  go 
through  one  transformation  more,  and  that  the  most  start- 
ling of  all.  It  would  need  only  perfect  purification  and 
crystallization  to  become — a  diamond;  nothing  less.  We 
may  consider  the  coal  upon  the  fire  as  the  middle  term  of 
a  series,  of  which  the  first  is  live  wood,  and  the  last  diar 
mond ;  and  indulge  safely  in  the  fancy  that  every  diamond 
in  the  world  has,  probably  at  some  remote  epoch,  formed 
part  of  a  growing  plant.  A  strange  transformation,  which 
will  look  to  us  more  strange,  more  truly  poetical,  the  more 
steadily  we  consider  it. 

The  coal  on  the  fire ;  the  table  at  which  I  write,  —  what 
are  they  made  of?  Gas  and  sunbeams,  with  a  small  per- 
centage of  ash,  or  earthy  salts,  which  need  hardly  be  taken 
into  account. 

Gas  and  sunbeams.     Strange,  but  true. 

The  life  of  the  growing  plant — and  what  that  life  is,  who 
can  tell  ? —  laid  hold  of  the  gases  in  the  air  and  in  the  soil,  — 
of  the  carbonic  acid,  the  atmospheric  air,  the  water ;  for  that, 
too,  is  gas.  It  drank  them  in  through  its  rootlets ;  it  breathed 
them  in  through  its  leaf-pores,  that  it  might  distil  them  into 


sap  and  bud  and  leaf  and  wood.  But  it  had  to  take  in 
another  element,  without  which  the  distillation  and  the 
shaping  could  never  have  taken  place.  It  had  to  drink  in 
the  sunbeams,  —  that  mysterious  and  complex  force  which 
is  forever  pouring  from  the  sun,  and  making  itself  partly 
palpable  to  our  senses  as  heat  and  li^ht.  So  the  life  of  the 
plant  seized  the  sunbeams,  and  absorbed  them ;  buried  them 
in  itself,  —  no  lonc^er  as  light  and  heat,  but  as  invisible 
chemical  force,  locked  up  for  ages  in  that  woody  fibre. 

So  it  is.    Lord  Lytton  told  us  long  ago,  in  a  beautifid 
song,  how 


"  Tho  Wind  and  the  Beam  loved  the  Rose." 

But  nature's  poetry  was  more  beautiful  than  man's.  The 
wind  and  the  beam  loved  the  rose  so  well  that  they  made 
the  rose,  or  rather  the  rose  took  the  wind  and  the  beam, 
and  built  up  out  of  them,  by  her  own  inner  life,  her  exqui- 
site texture,  hue,  and  fragrance. 

What  next  ?  The  rose  dies ;  the  timber^ree  dies,  de- 
cays down  into  vegetable  fibre,  is  buried,  and  tamed  to 
coal ;  but  the  plant  cannot  altogether  undo  its  own  work. 
Even  in  death  and  decay  it  cannot  set  free  the  sunbeams 
imprisoned  in  its  tissue.  The  sun-force  must  stay  shut  up, 
age  afl;er  age,  invisible,  but  strong;  working  at  its  own 
prison-cells ;  transmuting  them,  or  making  them  capable  of 
being  transmuted  by  man,  into  the  manifold  products  of 
coal,  —  coke,  petroleum,  mineral  pitch,  gases,  coal-tar,  ben- 
zole, delicate  aniline  dyes,  and  what-not,  till  its  day  of  de- 
liverance comes. 

Man  digs  it,  throws  it  on  the  fire,  a  black,  dead-seeming 
lump.  A  corner,  an  atom  of  it,  warms  till  it  reaches  the 
ignitinor  point ;  the  temperature  at  which  it  is  able  to  <;oiii- 
bine  with  oxys^en. 

And  then,  like  a  dormant  live  thing,  awaking  afler  ages 
to  the  sense  of  its  own  powers,  its  own  needs,  the  whole 
lump  is  seized,  atom  afler  atom,  with  an  infectious  hunjzer 
for  that  oxygen  which  it  lost,  centuries  since,  in  the  bosom 
of  the  earth.  It  drinks  the  oxygen  in  at  every  pore,  and 
bums. 

And  so  the  spell  of  ages  is  broken.  The  sun-force  hnrfts 
its  prison-cells,  and  blazes  into  the  free  atmosphere,  as  light 
and  heat,  once  more ;  returning  in  a  moment  into  the  same 
forms  in  which  it  entered  the  growing  leaf  a  thousand  cen- 
turies since. 

Strange  it  is,  yet  true.  But  of  nature,  as  of  the  heart  of 
man,  the  old  saying  stands,  —  that  truth  is  stranger  than 
ficUon. 


MONKS    OF    LA    TRAPPE. 

BY   JOHN    MACDONALD,  M.A. 

In  the  heart  of  the  desolate  Campine  stands  one  of  the 
more  modern  houses,  founded  by  that  most  remarkable  oi 
Christian  monastic  orders,  the  Order  of  La  Trappe. 
Situated  midway  between  Antwerp  and  Tumhout,  it  is 
named  the  monastery  of  La  Trappe,  Westmael;  to  dis- 
tinguish it,  first,  from  the  Norman  foundation  ;  and,  second- 
ly, firom  all  the  other  silent  sister-communities  that  have 
been  planted,  within  the  last  two  hundred  years,  far  and 
wide  over  the  world,  — in  American  backwoods,  as,  recent- 
ly, in  Algeria,  under  the  auspices  of  the  ex-Emperor,  and 
in  the  Roman  Campagna,  after  special  invitation  by  the 
Pope,  —  and  each  of  which  bears  a  special,  as  well  as 
the^general,  name. 

I  propose  giving  some  description  of  the  life  led  by  these 
Westmael  (  and  dierefore  by  all  Trapp'st)  monks;  and  of 
the  locality  in  which,  as  if  in  '*  a  sheltered  nook  in  the 
stormy  hill-side  of  the  world,"  they  chant  their  hymns,  and 
till  their  fields,  in  culpably  contemptuous  indifference  to 
the  De  Becker  politics,  and  still  graver  concerns,  of  their 
Belscian  fellow-mortals.  Even  the  slightest  correct  sketch 
of  thfs  cloistral  life  would  have  its  interest.  For,  if  mo- 
nasticism  be  what  its  emotional  advocate  calls  it,  ^  the  defi- 
nite form  of  Chrbtian  life,"  the  Trappists  are  living  the 
most  definite  form  of  all.  They  show  us  monasticism  at  its 
best. 
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But,  for  a  fair  anderstandiag  of  our  'contemporarj 
ascetics,  it  will  be  adrisable  to  give  at  least  an  outline  of 
the  story  of  the  founder  himself,  the  renowned  Abbot 
R%nc^,  who,  again,  was  one  in  a  series  of  reformers.  A 
few  brief  sentences  must  suffice  for  the  period  before 
Rjnc^'s  time. 

By  anachronism,  St.   Benedict  may  be  styled  the  first 
Trappist.      Westmael,   Chimev,   Fourges,  are  but  latest 
editions  of  the  monastery  which  he  founded,  at  Monte  Gas- 
sino,  more  than  twelve  hundred  years  ago.     Undoubtedly 
his  time  favored  those  feelings  and  notions  which  have 
sometimes  impelled  even  the  noblest  minds  to  flee  to  the 
cloister  from  the  evil  in  the  world,  rather  than  manfully 
battle  with  it,  side  by  side  with  men  their  brothers.    The 
spectacle  of  mora)  dissolation  —  in  the   State,  of  selfish 
luxury  and  evil  passions,  which  left  the  £mpire  a  prey  of  a 
worthier    race,   the  ''  barbarous    Teuton ; "    and    in  the 
Church,  of  universal,  bitter  strife  over  futile  dogma — con- 
vinced the  fu'^itives  of  Monte  Cassino  that  this  world  is 
but  ^  a  vain  show,"  that  evil  is  triumphant,  and  that  the 
sole  purpose  of  a  Christian  man's  life  ought  to  be  the 
rescue  of  his  own  particular  soul  from  the  general  muddle. 
And,  indeed,  it  was  enough  to  make  the  devils  lau^h,  that 
Gothic  kingdoms,  and  fighting  hordes  of  illiterate  Vandals, 
should  be  classed  according  to  their  views  on  the  Arian 
heresy.     St.  Benedict ''  protested ;  "  though  not  after  the 
Oriental  minner,  —  "  cross-leg^d  and  stanng  foolishly  atop 
of  bb  pillar."    Meditation  and  prayer  were,  of  course,  the 
main  business  of  a  Benedictine  monk :  *'  Is  it  not,"  said 
the  founder,  ^  for  the  amendment  of  our  sins  that  the  days 
of  our  life  are  prolonged  like  a  dream  ?  "    "  But,"  said  he 
also,  **  laziness  is  the  enemy  of  the  soul ; "  and  he  set  apart 
for  manual  labor,  in  field  or  workshop,  the    seven  hours 
which  remained  after  seven  had  been  apportioned  to  re- 
ligious service,  four  to  study  and  contemplation,  and  six  to 
meals  and  sleep.     The  slender  wants  of  the  community 
being  first  satisfied,  the  surplus  produce  was  to  be  sold  un- 
der current  prices,  or  given  to  the  poor,  gratis.    No  monk 
was  to  *'  possess  "  any  thin^,  however  much  his  labors 
might  have  increased  the  wealth  of  the  monastery  to  which 
he  had,  forevermorc,  surrendered  his  individuality.    His 
food  was  a  bare  sufficiency  of  bread,  milk,  vegetables,  and 
water.    He  was  specially  enjoined  to  practise  the  virtue  of 
hospitality :    ''  Is  it  not  Christ  who  shall  one  day  say  to 
us,  *  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  in '  ?  "     This  is  why 
our  fiiend,  the  Westmael  janitor,  falls  on  his  knees  before 
the  visitor  who  seeks  his  hospitality,  —  he  recognizes  in 
him  the  person  of  Christ.     After  four  centuries  the  Order 
had  grown  very  rich.     But  a  pauper  community  rolling  in 
wealth  was  too  much  even  for  cloistral  human  nature.     So 
the  monks  gave  way ;  and  hardly  in  any  Benedictine  mon- 
astery in  Europe  remains  there  a  trace  of  the  old  religious 
life. 

At  last  came  Robert  of  Molesme.  He  began  his  work  of 
reform  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century.  But  his 
monks  feared  neither  God  nor  man.  Sick  of  him  and  his 
remonstrances,  they  ended  by  driving  him  away.  But 
twenty-one  of  them  followed  him  to  his  retreat,  near  Cl- 
teaux,  where  were  only  swamps,  woods,  bears,  and  wolves. 
There  they  founded  toe  first  monastery  of  the  Cistercian 
Order,  whose  "  rule,"  framed  by  St.  Stephen,  second  abbot, 
was  almost  wholly  a  restoration  of  the  primitive  rule  of  St. 
Benedict.  The  Cistercians  spread  rapidly,  and  in  less 
than  a  century  nearly  twelve  hundred  of  their  establish- 
ments were  scattered  over  France,  Germany,  England, 
Ireland,  Denmark,  and  Scandinavia.  Amon^  these  was 
the  Norman  house  of  La  Trappe,  founded  in  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century,  under  the  auspices  of  the  greatest  of 
the  order  and  most  notable  man  of  his  time,  Bernard  of 
Clairvaux,  who  was  then  preaching  Europe  into  its  second 
Crusv'e.  Redeunt  Saturnia  regna.  The  monks  again  grew 
wealthy,  then  lazy  and  fat,  and  in  every  way  vicious ;  so 
that,  lon:»  before  the  seventeenth  century,  there  was  not  a 
Bpark  of  moral  or  religious  life  left  in  them. 

In  the  race  to  perdition,  the  monks  of  La  Trappe  had 
well  out-stripped  their  brothers  of  the  cloister,  —  which  is 
saying  a  great  deal.    Robert  of  Molesme,  could  he  have 


returned  to  earth,  would  have  opened  his  eyes  in  amaze- 
ment at  any  Trappist  calling  himself  a  monk.  For,  in  the 
olden  time,  the  uistercian  had  gone  about  in  black  scapu- 
lary,  white  gown  with  rope  girale,  and  shoes  of  roughly- 
whittled  wood  ;  and  he  looked  like  his  low  diet.  But  that 
stout,  florid,  muddle-eyed  fellow  there,  with  hunting-coat 
for  gown,  and  jack-boots  tor  sandals,  and  shotp-bag  where 
his  beads  ou^ht  to  be,  —  who  could  take  him  for  a  Cister- 
cian, and  call  him  mon  phref  Particulai'ly  if  the  holy 
"father"  should  cock  his  pistol  and  say,  "Thy  money  or 
thy  life."  The  Trappist  monks  were  noted  for  their  ex- 
ploits in  this  way ;  and  it  was  by  reason  of  their  Dick  Tur- 
pin  weakness  that  the  Norman  peasantry  always  spoke  of 
them  as  the  "  banditti  of  La  Trappe."  ^or  few,  is  it  said, 
were  the  murders  committed  by  these  reverend  prowlers  in 
the  quiet  of  their  woods,  and  when  they  ought  to  have 
been  assisting  each  other  at  mass.  But  the  poor  men  were 
sheep  without  a  shepherd.  Their  lord  the  abbot  they  had 
never  seen.  His  business  was  to  pocket  his  emoluments ; 
to  intrust  Dominus  Priiyr  with  the  misconduct  of  affairs ; 
and  to  amuse  himself  also,  after  a  wild  fashion,  in  the  gay 
city  of  Paris,  with  his  fiddles,  and  his  womcU)  and  his  wine. 

This  "  commendatory,"  though  not  commendable,  abbot 
was  Jean  Armand  de  Bouthillier  de  Rancc,  bom  in  1625; 
one  of  the  wealthiest,  handsomest,  cleverest,  most  learned, 
luxurious,  and  rising  young  men  in  Paris  and  France.  His 
preferments  had  commenced  early.  At  the  mature  age  of 
ten  he  was  made  a  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Notre-Dame ; 
after  which,  benefices,  many  ftnd  fat,  continued  to  be  heaped 
upon  him,  —  for  he  had  many  friends  at  court,  among  them 
his  own  ffodfather,  Richelieu,  and  Mary  of  Medicis.  Evi- 
dently this  brilliant  courtier  was  about  the  last  man  whom 
"  society  "  would  expect  to  hide  his  head  despairingly  in 
a  cowl  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-six,  and  so  absurdly  long 
before  aore  had  incapacitated  him  for  further  dissipation. 
Hie  moitfs  veritables  of  his  conversion  were  curiously  dis- 
cussed at  the  time,  and  variously  ascribed  to  disappointed 
ambition,  love,  and  a  narrow  escape  from  death.  lout  the 
main  cause  lay  in  those  natural  gifts  which  have  universal- 
ly been  attributed  to  him,  —  "  vigorous  intellect,  delicacy 
of  taste,  acute  sensibility,  and  noble,  and  generous  passion, ' 
—  qualities  not  needful  for  a  mere  man  about  town,  but 
likely  to  find  vent  in  some  downright,  earnest,  even  if  mis- 
taken, purpose ;  so  that  Ranee,  if  he  become  a  monk  at  all, 
will,  to  a  certainty,  revel  in  the  luxury  of  hardship  and 
self-denial  as  already  in  the  luxury  of  self-indul2jence.  Aus- 
terity will  become  the  poetry  and  passion  of  his  life. 

The  immediate  cause  of  Kanc^  s  retirement  from  court 
was  a  auarrel  between  himself  and  Mazarin.  He  betook 
himselr  to  his  rich  and  lovely  estate  of  Veret,  in  Touraine, 
where  he  pleasantly  read  books,  shot  game,  flirted,  and 
talked  atheism.  It  is  told  of  him  how,  one  day,  when  on  a 
hunting-trip  with  a  friend,  he  horrified  the  latter  by  laugh- 
ing at  the  oelief  in  a  Providence ;  and  hoir,  as  if  meaning 
"What I"  Ranch's  gun  "coughed,"  and  discharged  its 
leaden  bullets,  not  into  its  owner's  vitals,  but,  "  providen- 
tially," against  his  steel  powder-flask.  "  He  was  very 
silent  and  thoughtful  all  the  rest  of  the  way,"  adds  a  biog- 
rapher. Then  follows  a  story,  which  has,  however,  in  some 
of  its  details,  been  contradicted  more  or  less.  Towards 
evening  he  arrived  at  the  residence  of  a  lady  whom  he  un- 
canonically  loved,  and  with  whom,  surely,  he  might  lau^h 
over  that  gun-barrel  episode.  But  the  house  was  strangmy 
silent ;  and  on  entering  her  apartment  he  saw  Madame  la 
Duchesse  dead  and  coffined,  not  beautiful  in  death.  Re- 
morse and  despair  made  Ranc^  their  sport.  Often,  it  is 
said,  he  wandered  alone  in  the  woods,  calling  aloud  on  the 
name  of  the  lost  one.  Then  came  fits  of  gloom,  and  study 
of  occult  books,  whereby  he  hoped  to  recallher  spirit.  And 
lastly,  study  of  his  Bible,  — a  book  which,  to  Ranc^,  as  to 
many  another  reverend  dignitary,  was  as  occult  as  Zadkiel 
is  to  you,  —  with  calmer  retrospect  of  his  life,  and  acquies 
cence'in  his  fate,  and  farewell  to  the  world's  vain  show,  and" 
ceaseless  penitence  as  his  chief  duty.  So  he  sold  his  pos- 
sessions, resigned  his  benefices,  went  away  to  his  lonely 
monastery  of  La  Trappe,  and  took  it  and  its  morals  in 
hand. 
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Their  lord  the  abbot  was  unauestionably  the  most  unwel- 
come visitor  with  whom  the  gooa  facers  ever  had  dealt,  fairly 
or  foully.  How  first  they  laughed,  then  stamped  and  swore, 
at  the  new  regulations  I  What !  no  more  haunch  of  veni- 
son, not  even  plain  beef  and  mutton,  no  flesh  meat  of  any  sort, 

and  no  more  — .     Sacre  nom  de ,  no  liquor  but  water,  nor 

any  victuals  but  dry  bread,  cabbage,  and  carrots  1  And  no 
monk  shall  henceforth  gallop  across  country,  or  handle  a  gun  1 
Bather  than  submit,  these  worthy  Cistercians  would  dismiss 
their  abbot  to  purgatory.  Only  how  to  do  it  m  a  safe  way  V 
for  their  superior  was  a  man  of  European  fame.     So,  many 

Elots  were  contrived  to  poison,  to  waylay,  and  assassinate 
im.  One  night  he  was  fired  at,  without  result,  by  some- 
body somewhere  in  the  dark.  But  Ranee  was  at  once  cau- 
tious and  fearless.  He  was  armed,  too,  with  gentle  for- 
bearance, resolute  will,  and  force  of  example.  Two  years 
passed  away,  and  those  rufiians  were  tamed.  The  father 
who  missed  his  shot  became  learned  and  pious,  and  sub- 
prior  of  the  monastery.  This,  however,  was  but  a  solitary 
instance  of  the  changes  wrought  there  by  the  magic  influ- 
ence of  the  abbot.  The  histories  of  the  lives  of  some  of 
these  Trappists  read  like  strange  romances.  But  the  most 
strange  was  of  the  once  gay,  pleasure-loving,  much-courted 
scholar  and  Parisian  man  of  fashion,  who,  in  his  prime,  be- 
came the  successor  of  St.  Benedict  and  Robert  of  Molesmc, 
and  for  thirty-three  long  years  lived  as  if  by  sheer  fervor  of 
austerity,  until  his  hour  had  come,  when  his  monks,  —  once 
"  banditti  of  La  Trappe,"  —  like  shrouded  messengers  of 
death,  gathering  around  him,  as  he  lay  on  the  floor  on  a 
few  handfuls  of^  ashes,  briefly  muttering  a  last  blessing  — 
silently  stood  there  with  no  visibU  sign  of  grief,  witnessing, 
in  that  death-scene,  their  beloved  abbot's  greatest  triumph 
over  the  world  and  the  flesh,  and  the  uiadow  of  what 
would  come  for  each  and  all. 

And  now  for  our  Belgian  monastery.  First,  of  its 
whereabouts.  The  Campine,  in  which  it  stands,  is  the 
barrenest  and  dreariest  part  of  all  Belgium.  Hence  its 
sole  industry  of  broom-making,  for  which  there  are,  in  all 
conscience,  abundant  materials.  The  Government  is  only 
too  glad  to  part  with  the  soil,  not  merely  at  any  price,  but 
at  no  price  at  all;  on  this  condition,  however,  that  the 
portions  allotted  be  cultivated.  A  very  few  years  asro,  as 
much  as  three  hundred  thousand  acres  of  it  were  to  be  had 
for  the  asking.  But  still  the  number  of  occupiers  is  very 
small ;  and  even  these  have  enough  to  do  to  scrape  a  bare  sub- 
sistence from  the  sandy  soil.  Place  and  people  are,  of  course, 
much  behind  the  age ;  that  primitive  contrivance,  the  deli- 
gence,  doing  for  them  the  work  of  railways  and  telegraphs. 
The  vehicle  that  went  rumbling  with  us,  on  a  fine  morning  of 
last  autumn,  over  the  Borgerhout  Steenweg,  Antwerp,  was 
a  remarkable  specimen  of  antiquity :  a  capacious  structure, 
shaped  like  a  furniture  van,  or  a  mourning  coach  with  the 
feathers  off;  divided  into  separate  compartments  for  inside 
passengers ;  with  low  bulwarks  atop  for  the  safety  of  the 
cmo,  or  of  any  traveller  venturous  enough  to  climb 
thither ;  with  a  seat  in  front,  on  which  three  others  mi^ht 
find  room  beside  a  driver,  who  was  laconic  and  melanchoiy, 
as  if  the  daily  journey  across  the  desert  had  told  on  his 
spirits  and  constitution ;  and  the  whole  concern  dragged 
along  by  a  pair  of  horses  harnessed  with  ropes,  —  for,  as 
the  man  sagely  observed,  when  a  rope  snaps,  you  can  easily 
knot  it ;  but  you  can't  do  that  with  leather.  But  how  the 
rottenest  of  leather  traces  could  break  under  strain  of  the 
sleepy  trot  of  such  cattle,  was  not  easy  to  understand. 
Perhaps  the  precaution  was  necessitated  by  the  villanous 
paving  of  the  roadway.  For  the  Steenweg  is  not  a  mere 
street  of  Antwerp,  ending  with  the  imposing  fortifications 
of  thut  city,  but  a  stoneway,  extending  for  miles  beyond,  — 
or,  rather,  it  ramifies,  under  sundry  aliases^  over  the  whole 
Belgian  kingdom.  The  occasional  plungings  and  lurchings 
of  this  travelling  van,  over  the  ruts  and  small  bowlders  of 
the  Steenweg,  are  apt  to  remind  one  of  a  roughish  journey 
by  sea,  and  to  set  one  a-guessing  the  reason  why  French- 
speaking  people  talk  of  a  man  on  a  land  trip  as  being  en 
voyage.  The  thre^-hours'  journey  is,  however,  far  firom  un- 
pleasant, if  you  go  in  the  summer  time,  when  even  the 
Campine  smiles  and  seems  glad  at  heart,  and  if  you  sit  on 


the  roof.  Here  there  is  no  seat,  but  always  a  heterogeQ^ 
ous  assemblage  of  baskets,  boxes,  and  hampers ;  so  thatsnj 
man,  with  a  grain  of  invention,  need  not  be  at  a  loss  how  to 
improvise  an  arm-chair.  Of  course,  then  are  certain  pre- 
cautions to  be  taken ;  for  otherwise  your  experiment  migbt 
end  in  a  squash  of  butter-pats  and  egg-ahells,  and  even  b 
the  death  of  innocent  poultry.  Cosily  seated  as  described, 
and  in  luxuriously  lazy  mood,  we  find  the  hours  pass  away 
like  a  pleasant  dream ;  of  green  Antwerp  ramparts, — con- 
spicuously atop  of  them  a  small  parti-colored,  wasp-wasted 
warrior,  with  hips  a  yard  wide,  proudly  stalking  among  his 
cannons,  and  bearing  aslant  on  tiis  shoulder  his  glittering 
^  butchering  tool ; "  and  at  bottom  of  them  the  still  water 
of  the  moat,  over  the  edge  of  which  dangle  the  legs  of 
another  warrior  ofi*  duty,  and  amusing  himself  with  a  fidi- 
ing-rod :  of  that  long  and  straight  canal  line,  orer  a  wooden 
bridge  of  which  the  diligence  passes  so  leisurely  that  we 
get  a  full  view  of  the  splendid  water-way  that  is  still  astibe 
cloudless  blue  above,  and  ever  recedes  with  its  double 
fringes  of  trees  and  shadow  trees,  until  they  and  it  vani^ 
in  the  sunlight:  of  scattered  homesteads,  with  brown- 
skinned  peasants  at  work :  of  some  red-cheeked  Flemie]! 
urchin,  seated  in  his  doorway,  and,  like  a  rising  Tenfeb- 
drockh,  contemplating  our  v^cle,  which,  like  ''a  twD> 
horsed  monstrous  shuttle,"  passes  and  repasses  him  regv- 
larly  every  day :  of  the  Campine  itself,  growing  ever 
drearier,  with  its  trees,  which  get  fewer  and  more  dwarfed 
the  farther  we  proceed,  and  with  its  miles  of  sand,  spotted 
over  with  patches  of  dry,  spiky  grass,  and  dark  copses  of 
underwood:  and  lastly  of  two  or  three  windmills  that  stand 
higrh  up  on  the  horizon,  motionless,  looking  like  giant  sen- 
tries with  arms  outstretched  in  a  drowsy  yawn. 

Almost  reluctantly  we  descend  from  our  lofty  perch,  and 
turn  ofi*  into  the  long  grassy  pathway  leading  to  the  mon- 
astery. In  three  minutes  I  find  myself  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  A  few  yards  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge  two 
monks  are  carting  hay ;  the  one  tossing  it  aloft  with  bis 
pitchfork,  the  other  pressing  it  down  as  it  falls  about  bie 
feet.  A  queer  pair  of  laborers  they  look,  with  thoir  shaven 
crowns,  and  dark  frocks  with  triangular  hoods  to  them; 
especially  the  one  on  the  hay-load,  with  his  gown  tacked 
up,  and  who  wonderfully  resembles  a  Scotch  woman,  stamp- 
ing blankets  in  her  waslung-tub.  Farther  on,  a  white-robed 
**  nther,"  his  hands  clasped  behind  his  back,  walks  about 
among  the  beeches  and  firs  of  a  little  wood,  into  wliieh 
you  may  enter  with  a  step  from  the  pathway.  A  dreamj 
little  spot  it  is,  this  refuge  of  silence  and  shadows,  and 
grateful  to  a  jsuied  Londoner  as  to  any  mooning  modem 
man  of  the  twelfth  century. 

At  the  right-hand  side  of  the  gateway  hangs  a  rastf 
chain,  ending  in  a  rusty  stirrup-shaped  appendage.  Reason- 
ing inductively,  you  give  it  a  tug,  and  bell-notes  that  seem 
to  have  a  cloistral  ring  in  them  both  prove  your  sagacity, 
and  make  you  feel  as  if  you  had  done  something  out  of  tbe 
way.  The  sharp  clink  of  sabots  announces  the  approach 
of  the  janitor,  an  old  man,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  short, 
shufiiing  step ;  then  you  hear  him  manoeuvre  with  his  ap- 
paratus of  bolts  and  bars,  and  presently  a  dumpy  old  mia 
with  fat,  smiling  face,  and  long,  nooked  nose,  and  bald  crown 
and  bushy  beam,  and  tucked-up  frock,  and  bunch  of  vari- 
ously shaped  and  sized  keys,  that  jingle  at  his  waist,  and 
seem  to  bend  him  double  with  their  weight,  confronts  700, 
and  waits  to  know  the  purport  of  your  visit.  Hospitality 
from  the  Trappist  Monks,  of  course.  Whereupon  you  arc 
kindly  invited  to  enter ;  and  when  the  big  door  has  closed 
behind  you,  the  aged//-^re  kneels  before  you  on  the  tgq^ 
stones  of  the  archway ;  for  you  are  sacred  in  his  eyes,  for 
the  sake  of  Him  who  said,  *'  The  foxes  have  holes,  and  tbe 
birds  of  the  air  have  nests,  but  the  Son  of  man  hath  not 
where  to  lay  his  head."  For  simplicity*,  and  graceful  fitness 
of  expression,  and  touching  mark  of  affectionate  remem- 
brance, there  is  no  such  symbolic  rite  of  the  Christian 
Church.  After  some  interchange  of  small  talk,  —  the  jui- 
itor  is  one  of  the  few  monks  who,  in  virtue  of  their  special 
office,  may  use  ordinary  speech,  —  we  enter  the  hall  of  tbe 
monastery,  and  are  consigned  to  the  care  of  the  phre  kolelier. 
We  should,  perhaps,  here  observe,  that  thefrhre  is  one  who 
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khoagh  he  has  renounced  the  world,  and  conforms  to  mo- 
nastic discipline,  is  not  a  priest ;  he  is,  in  a  word,  a  lay 
monk :  whilst  the  p^re  is  botn  priest  and  monk,  and  wears 
the  white  robe  and  dark  scapulary,  whereas  the  other  wears 
a  dark  robe  only. 

The  hoelier  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  men  in  Europe,  and 
seems  to  thrive  amazingly  on  "  the  astonishing  austerities 
of  La  Trappe."  A  not  very  monastic-looking  young  man 
he  is,  —  about  thirty  years  old,  with  large  bright  eyes,  full 
and  ruddy  face,  capital  teeth,  a  mouth  ready  with  a  smile 
and  a  joke,  broad  shoulders,  and  erect,  tallish  figure.  Of 
the  personal  history  of  this  good  hotelier  I  only  Know  one 
or  two  not  very  exciting  facts :  that  he  is  the  son  of  a  mil- 
ler ;  that  one  evening,  ten  years  a^,  he  and  his  elder  broth- 
er, while  at  work  in  the  fields,  and  speculating  as  usual  on 
life  and  the  world,  resolved  to  become  Trappist  monks ; 
that  they  started  off  before  sunrise  nej^t  morning  for  West- 
mael,  where  the  younger  studied,  and  eight  years  aflerwards 
became  a  priest ;  and  the  elder,  being  too  old  to  study,  still 
remains  a  simple /r€re.  During  these  ten  years  the  broth- 
ers have  not  perhaps  interchanged  ten  words.  The  hotelier 
of  course  must  speak  to  visitors,  and  in  the  way  of  business ; 
bat  the  first  Christmas  after  next  his  three  years'  service 
will  have  expired,  and  our  fiiiend  Pere  Victor  will  become 
silent  like  the  others. 

In  the  neat  little  sitting-room  on  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  hall  are  three  seminary  students,  and  a  comfortable- 
looking  old  priest.  In  spite  of  their  black  gowns  and  blue 
collars,  they  are  as  jolly  over  their  ale  as  if  they  were  a 
company  of  Enelish  farmers  in  a  country  inn.  A  profane 
stranger  must  also  assist ;  and  I  can  affirm  that  the  brew  of 
which  the  hospitable  father  is  so  lavish,  and  perhaps  proud, 
is  inferior  to  none  other  in  King  Leopold's  dominions.  It  is 
their  own  brew,  too,  and  therefore  one  considerately  shows 
one's  appreciation  of  its  good  qualities  by  grave  laudatory 
remarks  and  repeated  raids  among  the  TOttles,  of  which 
there  stand  a  whole  re^ment  in  loose  order  on  the  table. 
These  busy  recluses  suso  make  wine  of  a  most  delicious 
kind,  something  like  best  Sauteme.  On  looking  out  through 
the  window  of  the  sitting-room,  one  sees  a  green  expanse 
of  vine-leaves  between  one  and  the  long,  neatly-built  brick 
wall,  also  home-made,  which  forms  the  southern  limit  of  the 
premises.  The  Trappists,  in  fact,  furnish  the  wine  supply 
of  almost  every  church  in  the  province  of  Antwerp ;  quan- 
tities are  also  taken  by  regular  dealers,  and  the  poor  have 
their  share  —  as  they  have  of  all  other  products  of  the  mon- 
astery— gratis.  Indeed,  a  not  inconsiderable  portion  of 
the  tnree  hundred  and  seventy  hectares  which  the  monks, 
after  seventy  or  eighty  years'  patient  coaxing,  have  won 
fix)m  the  sand  of  the  Campine,  are  devoted  to  the  culture  of 
the  vine.  It  is  pleasant,  in  one's  rambles  over  the  house,  to 
see  the  great  clusters  growing  close  to  the  window-panes ; 
and  tempting  also,  when  the  pale  gray-green  fi*uit  looks 
plump  and  soft  and  '*  done  to  a  turn  "  by  the  sun  heat  and 
the  sun  ]i^hU 

In  the  sitting-room  the  only  notable  object  is  an  elabo- 
rately-worked memorial :  '^  A  leur  fondateur,  Charles  Jean 
Michel  de  Wolf,  dccddd  k  An  vers,  le  2  mars,  1806.  Les 
Rciigieux  de  la  Trappe  de  Westmael  reconnaissants.  R.I. 
P."  Oil  it  are  rhymed,  in  quaint,  pathetic  French,  and  in 
letters  of  gold  and  many-colored  silks,  that  benefactor's 
many  and  rare  qualities  of  head  and  heart :  — 

"  0  trop  henreux  commerce  I    0  trop  heureax  ^changes  1 
Dieu  s'est  donn^  k  lui — il  rbgne  avec  les  angcs,  &c 

Leaving  their  reverences  to  discuss  their  ale  and  their 
news,  let  us  begin  our  exploration.  It  is  now  but  eleven, 
A.M.,  and  in  twice  round  the  clock  one  ought  to  acquire  a 
fair  idea  of  the  place  and  its  inmates. 

There,  right  in  finont,  and  almost  facing  the  hall  door,  is 
something  worth  seeing.  Talking  about  clocks,  you  must 
travel  far  and  wide  l^fore  you  come  face  to  face  with  a 
clock  like  that.  You  might  not  be  su{)erstitious,  and  yet 
TOUT  blood  might  creep,  were  you  to  see  it  with  the  moon- 
light on  its  snake-rimmed  disk  ;  on  its  single  scythe-hand ; 
&&vl  on  its  guardian   skeleton   of  pale  stone,  with  finger 


pointing  hour-wards,  and  sardonic,  triumphant  grin.  A 
most  significant  curiosity  to  begin  with  on  one's  rounds ! 
Its  whole  workmanship  is  most  artistically  true.  It  is 
beautifully  symbolic,  also.  There  is  no  motion  of  the  scythe, 
grasped  in  the  fingers  of  the  tall  skeleton,  that  so  leans  for- 
ward and  looks  at  you  that  you  cannot  escape  him.  The 
disk  only  moves,  soundlessly ;  it  is  the  endless  stream  of 
eternity,  bringing  the  hours  in  its  progress. 

To  the  right,  and  then  to  the  leil,  is  the  refectory ;  a 
lengthy,  oblong  room,  with  two  parallel  tables  ih)m  end  to 
end,  and  a  cross  one  at  the  top,  at  which  the  fathers  and 
brothers  are  just  dining.  At  the  cross-table  one  monk  only 
sits.  Another,  as  he  takes  his  seat,  bows,  in  the  politest 
manner,  to  his  neighbors  on  either  side  of  him,  but  there 
must  be  no  other  sign  of  recognition ;  and  the  only  sound 
heard  is  that  of  him  who  reads  while  the  others  are  eating, 
or  of  the  tread  of  the  two  others  who  wait  at  table.  Next 
to  the  door,  and  at  the  comer  of  one  of  the  long  tables, 
sits  a  very  younv  man,  who  looks  just  as  if  he  had  come  di- 
rect fi!^m  the  Strand.  His  smart  walking-coat,  striped 
trousers,  and  neat  tie,  look  oddly  out  of  place  side  by  side 
with  the  "  sad-colored  "  frocks  and  cowls  of  his  neighbors. 
He  is  a  native  of  Antwerp ;  he,  too,  has  tired  of  the  world ; 
has  already  passed  through  six  weeks  of  his  novitiate,  and 
in  another  forty-six,  if  his  body  and  spirit  have  proved 
equal  to  the  trial,  will  be  admitted  as  a  member  of  the 
fraternity,  when  his  very  name  will  be  changed,  and  his 
friends  hear  of  him  no  more.  Humanity  at  its  meals  is  not 
a  particularly  edifying  spectacle,  i.e.,  on  those  memorial  oc- 
casions when  crowds  of  onlookers  —  ladies  for  the  greater 
part  — assembled  in  galleries  to  gaze  on  the  lords  ox  crea^ 
tion,  who  sit  below,  with  bibs  over  their  waistcoats,  and  faces 
flushed  with  the  exertion  of  consuming  their  victuals.  But 
a  Trappist  dinner,  though  not  much  worth  eating,  is  worth 
seeing.  There  is  '*  an  idea  "  in  it.  Every  spoonful,  as  it 
disappears  through  the  opening  of  some  cowl  —  for  one  can 
scarcely  see  the  face  of  the  eater  —  is  a  sort  of  protest 
against  carnal  desires  and  everj'  edible  luxury  of  life.  It 
is^  in  a  word,  a  kind  of  daily  crucifixion  of  the  flesh.  The 
good  things  of  the  establishment  are  at  your  disposal,  but 
our  monk  is  satisfied  with — ;  let  us  walk  in  and  see ;  for 
the  room  is  now  empty,  and  there  are  two  dinners  still  un- 
touched on  the  cross-table  at  the  farther  end.  Here  the 
superiors  sit,  Reverendus  Dominus  Abbas,  Dominus  Prior, 
and  D.  Medicus ;  for  these  names  are  cut  each  on  an  oblong 
slip  of  wood  which  lies  beside  each  mess.  Dominus  Prior 
has  eaten  his  dinner ;  but  the  Abbot,  poor  old  mnn,  is  un- 
well, and  the  doctor  attending  him.  Two  small  flat-bot- 
tomed basins,  of  coarsest,  brownest  earthenware,  such  as 
you  may  buy  any  day  in  the  New  Cut  for  twopence ;  in  one 
of  them,  plain  milk ;  and  in  the  second,  whicn  rests  atop  of 
the  first,  about  a  pint  measure  of  a  mixture  of  potatoes, 
cabbage,  carrots,  and  beans,  boiled  in  water ;  and,  lastly,  a 
slice  of  plain  bread  laid  beside  each  wooden  label.  Such 
are  the  dinner  and  dinner  service  of  our  Reverend  Lord 
the  Abbot,  as  of  every  jHiter  and /ra'cr  in  the  monastery. 

The  library  is  a  well-arranged  room,  with  plenty  of  sub- 
dued light  in  it.  Most  of  the  books  that  crowd  its  four 
walls  fix>m  top  to  bottom  have  the  neat  modern  look  about 
them ;  but  there  is  a  goodly  array  of  others  —  great,  pon- 
derous, stout-backed  fellows,  evidently  priding  themselves 
on  their  descent  from  antique  times.  Splendid  specimens, 
some  of  these  are,  of  the  art  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  letter-press, 
pen-written  with  the  pricision  of  machinery,  and  ornamen- 
tal initials,  and  designs,  whose  perfect  drawing,  and  keen, 
delicate  sense  of  color,  enable  one  in  some  degree  to  under- 
stand what  the  monks  have  done  for  modern  art.  One 
more  look  before  I  eo.  Those  rows  of  shelves,  one  above 
the  other,  and  all  of  them  guarded  by  a  door  of  wirework, 
are  the  literary  inferno,  to  which  all  books  of  the  "  modern 
spirit,"  will  inevitably  be  condemned,  should  they  ever  pen- 
etrate to  Westmael.  Among  the  lost,  I  caught  a  glimpse 
of  a  Frenchman  named  Voltaire,  and  of  a  sceptical  Scot 
once  known  as  David  Hume. 

Up  a  flight  or  two  of  stairs,  then  through  winding  pas- 
sages, and  we  enter  the  dormitory  —  a  long,  low-roofed 
room,  with  a  double  row  of  beds,  each  bed  so"  cut  off*  from 
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the  others  as  to  form  a  kind  of  cell.  Straw  mattress,  straw 
pillow,  and  single  covering  of  thick  coarse  stuff —  that  is 
the  kind  of  bed  a  Trappist  sleeps  on,  summer  and  winter. 
There  is  no  fireplace ;  but  if  a  father  or  brother  wish  to 
warm  himself,  there  is  the  instrument  for  self-inflicted  pen- 
ance, a  whip  of  knotted  cords,  ready  to  hand  at  his  bed- 
head. How  would  you  like  to  stand  there  in  the  dark,  and 
listen  to  the  performance  of  some  invisible  penitent,  '*com- 
in^down  "  with  hissing  whipcord  on  his  bare  flesh  ? 

I)own  stairs  again,  alonj^  another  labyrinth  of  passages, 
and  into  the  open  air.  Here,  in  a  quiet,  retired  corner,  is 
the  monks'  last  resting-place.  There  are  a  few  slinrhtly- 
raif  ed  mounds,  which  seem  as  if  the  mould  over  them  were 
being  continually  kept  fresh.  A  new  grave  is  in  prepara- 
tion. It  is  only  a  few  inches  deep ;  but  it  will  gradually 
deepen,  according  as  some  monk  or  other,  by  way  of  med- 
itation on  death,  may  retire  into  this  secluded  spot,  and 
spend  a  half-hour  in  digging  out  a  few  more  spadefuls. 
For  all  the  digger  knows,  he  himself  may  be  the  man 
around  whom  his  brethren  will  next  assemble  to  witness  a 
death-scene ;  or  it  may  be  his  own  born  brother,  who  lives 
with  him  there,  and  to  whom  he  has  not  spoken  for  many  a 
year.  And  the  curious  thing  is,  that  he  may  have  to  pray 
for  the  soul  of  his  brother,  and  assist  at  his  burial,  ana  yet 
not  know  until  long  afterwards  —  if  at  all  — who  the  dead 
monk  was.  An  incident  of  the  sort  happened  here  not  very 
long  ago.  If  the  Trappists  are  so  self-isolated  at  home, 
they  are,  h  fortiori,  the  same  with  respect  t  j  the  world  in 
general.  Just  beyond  the  horizon  of  their  barren  Cam- 
pine  swarms  the  busiest  and  densest  population  in  Europe ; 
out  of  it,  and  its  politics,  and  every-aay  life,  they  know  no 
more  than  they  would  if  they  lived  in  Turkestan.  Per^ 
haps  not  six  of  the  whole  community  know  under  what 
king  they  live ;  though  there  are,  by  the  way,  more  of  us 
who  could  well  dispense  with  information  of  that  sort. 
Pfere  Victor  even  told  us  that  as  few  of  them  knew  any 
thing  at  all  of  the  war  that  has  just  ended.  A  few  hours* 
journey  from  their  gates,  half  a  million  of  men  were  up 
with  guns  in  their  hands,  busily  **  blowing  each  other  into 
invisibility,"  and  a  new  empire  has  arisen  over  the  ruins  of 
another ;  but  all  the  Trappists  will  ever  know  of  it  is,  that 
one  night  Dominus  Abbas  briefly  informed  them  two  nations 
were  at  war,  and  that  he  requested  their  prayers  for  the 
souls  of  the  slain.  There  are  at  Westmael  a  few  to  whom 
the  world's  history  has  had  its  Jinia  written  to  it  for  half  a 
century ;  and  who  would  be  as  much  at  a  loss  in  our  mod- 
ern world  as  if  they  were  stray  outcasts  from  some  other 
planet.  How  dreadful,  and  utterly  selfish,  you  say,  this  in- 
diflerence  to  the  world,  and  even  to  the  kfe  or  death  of 
nearest  friends  I  Yes,  hut  from  the  Trappist  viewpoint 
most  beautiful,  and  utterly  unselfish,  ana  magnificently 
logical.  Grant  them  their  premises,  and  these  men  are 
unanswerable.  So,  then,  here  is  the  faithful  reductio  ad 
absurdum  of  any  philosophy  of  life,  according  to  which  a 
man  regards  his  own  soul  as  being,  even  for  him,  the  chief 
centre  of  interest  in  the  universe. 

Afler  the  foregoing  unpleasant  glimpses  of  the  Trappist 
life,  it  was  delightfully  surprising  —  all  the  more  so  because 
the  treat  was  quite  unexpected — to  find  one's  self  in  a 
schoolroom.  Here,  I  thought,  must  be  another  reductio  ad 
absurdum.  About  twenty-five  urchins,  of  whom  the  eldest 
is  a  patriarch  of  ten,  are  here  undergoing  **  primary  educa- 
tion. They  are  the  children  of  destitute  people  in  ^e 
vicinity,  ana,  therefore,  have  been  taken  in  hand  by  the 
monks,  who,  as  already  stated,  consider  themselves  specially 
bound  to  care  for  the  poor.  The  dominie  happens  to  be 
out ;  but  that  does  not  much  matter,  for  the  small  students 
have  been  taught  to  obey  law.  So  the  work  goes  on  capital^ 
ly,  to  accompaniment  of  the  music  of  the  busy  hum  of 
cmldish  voices.  Close  to  the  door  there  are  five  little  fel- 
lows marshalled  in  firont  of  a  big  A,  B,  C,  card,  and  presided 
over  by  a  learned  manikin  grasping  a  small  pointer  in  both 
his  fists,  and  exhibiting  his  skul  as  an  instructor  of  youth 
by  sudden  dod^ngs  from  A  to  Z,  and  so  on,  whereby  to 
test  the  attention  and  quickness  of  his  pupils.  Farther 
off  stands  another  small  professor,  book  m  nand,  who  as- 
sists each  boy  of  his  class,  in  turn,  in  his  efforts  to  spell 


his  way  through  certain  formidable  words  of  three  letters. 
There  are  others  who  have  advanced  farther  than  that  in 
their  way  to  the  temple  of  learning ;  they  read  tolcraUy 
fluently,  can  write,  and  even  cipher,  and  are  the  great  guns 
of  the  institution.  At  a  lon^  desk  a  number  are  busy  over 
their  copybooks.  Two  of  uie  small  scribes  seem  to  be 
writing  with  a  queer  kind  of  sympathetic  ink,  for  they  ac- 
company each  execution  of  "  stroke,"  or  pothook,  with  a 
corresponding  movement  of  the  facial  muscles.  The  most 
intelligent-looking  infant  among  the  lot  stands  on  a  form 
near  the  window.  A  flood  of  sunshine  li^rhts  up  his  yellow- 
white  hair,  and  round,  rosy  cheeks,  while  he  is  in  grim 
earnest,  drawing  figures  on  a  blackboard,  and  turns  round, 
now  and  then,  to  listen  to  the  searching  criticism  of  his 
fellow-students.  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  all 
these  pupils  have  their  dinner,  as  well  as  schooling,  gratis. 
The  moi^s  have  also  '^  adopted  '*  six  orphan  boys,  to  whom 
they  impart  '*  technical  education,"  as  well  as  in5trnctii>n 
in  ^*  the  usual  branches."  While  I  am  on  the  subject  of 
education,  I  may  mention  that  there  are  —  for  monasiie 
purposes  only  —  three  monk  professors ;  one  of  moral 
theology,  the  second  of  dogmatic  theology,  and  the  third 
of  Holy  Scripture.  One  of  them,  I  forget  which,  was 
pointed  out  to  me ;  a  man  with  finely-developed  head,  and 
xecn,  sensitive  face,  as  of  one  of  those  recluses  of  the  **•  Ages 
of  Faith,"  who  now  and  then  issued  firom  the  cloister  to 
stir,  by  word  and  deed,  the  heart  of  Christendom.  And 
science,  as  well  as  literature,  finds  a  home  in  WestmaeL 
On  our  way  back  to  Antwerp  we  fell  in  with  a  man  who 
travelled  for  a  firm  dealing  m  artificial  manure.  Having 
heard  of  the  farming  energies  of  the  Trappists,  he  paid 
them  a  visit,  and  was  introduced,  for  consul  tuition,  to  an 
old  monk,  who  turned  out  to  be  an  expert  analytical  chem- 
ist, and  discussed  the  merits  of  the  manufactured  stuff 
most  thoroudily.  Our  traveller,  it  appears,  got  a  small 
"  order,"  witn  jTomise  of  a  bigger  one  next  season,  s^honld 
the  thing  turn  out  well.  *'  Any  thing,"  s:.id  the  chemist, 
^*  to  get  something  out  of  our  sand-fields." 

Strolling  along  the  gravel  walks  and  lanes  of  climbing 
vines,  we  come  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  walls.  Here 
is  the  brewery.  We  now  understand  the  ra^io  entis  of  the 
long,  narrow  piece  of  water  we  saw  lyiag  parallel  to  the  out- 
siile  of  the  wall,  and  which  we  likened  to  a  defensive  moat; 
for  monasteries,  as  you  know,  have  been  called  "  Christ's  tbr- 
tresses,"  and  their  inmates  mililes  Christu  There  is  no 
brewing  going  on ;  but  every  thing  —  vat,  pipes,  tubes,  cop- 
pers, and  all  —  is  so  brightly  clean,  and  in  such  admirable 
order,  that  the  frere  brewer  can,  if  he  like,  begin  and  con- 
tinue his  operations  at  any  moment,  even  in  pitch  dark. 
This  man  we  meet  afterwards ;  there  is  little  of  the  brewery 
look  about  him. 

Below  ground  (o  the  wine-vaults.  Very  extensive  they 
are,  with  tneir  walls  of  bottles,  and  rows  upon  rows  of  cask- 
lets  and  casks,  and  big  burley  plethoric  tuns  that  lie  on 
their  sides  as  if  deliciously  tipsy.  At  its  far  end  is  a  snug 
little  room,  about  as  big  as  a  good-sized  cupboard,  and  fur- 
nished with  books,  table,  and  arm-chair.  Only  think  what 
bliss  it  would  be  to  take  refuge  from  the  fierce  sun-blaze  on 
the  upper  earth,  in  that  cool  twilight-like  little  nook,  and 
sit  there  in  your  shirt-sleeves,  with  your  chair  balanced  on  its 
hind  le;:;s,  and  its  back  to  the  wall;  with  the  ethereally 
sweet  aroma  creeping  around  you  firom  the  vaults,  with 
your  pipe  alight,  and  at  your  elbow  the  sparkling  liquid  and 
prime  bird's-eye  1  What  wonderful  fellows  these  Trappists 
ai*e,  to  resist  it  all  1 

Emerging  once  more  into  the  sunlight,  you  walk,  suppose, 
towards  the  workshops.  These  form  a  continuous  hne  of 
low  buildings  on  the  western  side  of  the  enclosure.  First 
of  all  is  the  printing-house.  Two  or  three  brothers,  a  father, 
and  one  or  two  boys,  neither  so  grimy  nor  so  fussy  as  our 
friend  the  Cockney  "  devil,"  are  composing  and  "  pulling." 
The  printing  is  most  beautifully  executed,  and  with  a  mini- 
mum of  machinery.  Coal  fires,  and  sooty  stokers,  and 
boilers,  and  the  iron  clank  of  the  regular  article,  would  be 
oddly  out  of  place  here.  As  it  is,  the  sight  of  a  compositor, 
with  Cistercian  tonsure,  and  tucked-up  frock,  and  rope  belt 
for  apron,  has,  at  first  sight,  an  air  of  drollery  arout  it 
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There  is  no  word  Bpoken  except  on  bnsiness,  and  even  then 
in  briefest  whisper;  nor  will  a  monk  take  the  slightest 
notice  of  you,  except  by  returning  your  bow  in  his  invaria- 
bly easy  and  dignified-reverent  manner.  There  are  two 
things  tLat  the  Irappists  impress  one  at  once  with,  —  their 
peri'ect  politeness,  and  perfect  discipline :  as  to  the  second, 
every  thing  is  done  witn  the  punctuality  of  clock-work,  and 
without  eniorcement  of  role  or  syllable  of  command.  And 
this  because  their  obedience  is  perfect ;  being  obedience  not 
to  personal  authority,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  our  small  pupils, 
to  law,  with  respect  to  which  abbot  and  brother  are  on  the 
same  level.  P^re  Victor  was  not  altogether  wrong  when 
be  declared,  in  his  quiet  way,  how  and  where  he  had  found 
**  liberty  and  equality." 

Merely  glancing  into  the  smithy,  and  taking  off  our  hat 
to  the  genius  thereof,  we  pass  on,  and  enter  the  shoemaker's 
shop,  or,  if  the  British  cobbler  prefer  the  title,  ^  Boot  mart" 
The  shoemaker  looked  up  with  a  kindly  smile,  like  a  gen- 
tleman, as  he  is ;  then  became  absorbed  in  his  work.  There 
were  shoes  enough  there  to  last  the  garrison  during  a  life- 
long siege  by  all  the  powers  of  evil ;  no  fancy-work  about 
lAem,  no  **  flexura  "  artifice,  or  high,  rickety  heels,  or  impossi- 
ble insteps ;  but  they  were  of  strongest  cowhide,  and  hon- 
estly watertight.  Besides  shoes  of  leather,  there  were  also 
rows  and  heaps  of  sabots,  heavy  and  tliick,  and  whittled  to 
a  point  at  the  toe.  His  work  cloes  the  old  man  credit,  and 
long  may  it  be  before  he  sees  the  last  of  it. 

1  did  not  see  the  tailors'  establishment,  and,  therefore, 
cannot  describe  it  to  you.  Nor  "  our  snuii-factory,"  as  the 
Ao.e/ier  calls  it,  its  door  being  locked,  and  nobody  inside ; 
but  the  good  father  drew  forth  his  snuff-box,  helped  himsell' 
liberally,  and  then  offered  a  pinch  in  honor  of  the  institu- 
tion. Nor  did  I  visit  the  laundry,  where  an  industrious 
brother  does  the  washing  and  ironing.  And  a  capital 
laondress  he  is,  if  I  may  judge  from  the  sheets,  pillows,  &c., 
of  the  cosey  bed  where  I  slept  in  the  monastery.  You  sec 
the  community  is  self-supporting  in  all  respects ;  it  has  even 
its  barber,  whose  business,  now  that  I  think  of  it,  I  ought, 
in  deference  to  London  nomenclature,  to  have  included  in 
the  list  of  professorships. 

We  pass  by  an  open  window,  through  which  there  comes 
a  scent  that,  like  the  scent  of  tar,  is,  to  me  at  least,  one  of 
the  most  grateful  in  the  universe,  and  worth  more  than  all 
the  expensive  smells  bottled  and  corked  by  Rimmel,  —  the 
scent  of  a  carpenter's  shop,  as  of  tree-life  escaping  in  fra- 
grance. There  arc  planks  on  the  floor,  planks  resting  on  the 
walls,  lathes,  axes,  and  so  forth;  and-  a  monk  up  to  his 
ankles  in  shavings,  and  swishing  away  most  bravely  with  a 
plane. 

In  another  little  shed,  the  glazier  is  at  work.  As  I  enter, 
he  is  drawing  his  diamond-armed  cutter  across  a  pane  of 
glass ;  he  then  whispers  to  a  small  boy  —  one  of  the  orphans, 
and  a  rising  Van  der  Putty  —  who  proceeds,  with  a  lump  of 
the  required  substance,  to  fix  the  glass  in  its  place.  Farther 
on  is  the  sanctum  of  the  cunningest  artificer  of  all.  He  is 
alone  among  his  fancy  work,  which  includes  reading-desks, 
frames,  church  upholstery,  and  a  curiously  and  beautifully 
executed  wooden  clock. 

£vi  iently  the  life  led  by  these  monks,  however  narrow 
and  selfish,  and  in  the  worst  sense  immoral,  it  may  be,  is  by 
no  means  a  lazy  one.  The  dairyman,  for  example,  who  has 
jast  passed  me  with  a  pail  in  each  hand,  has  enough  to  do, 
with  his  well-stocked  byre,  and  oceans  of  milk  of  which  he 
tastes  but  little,  and  magnificent  butter  which  he  never 
tastes  at  all.  To  these  ascetics  recreation  means  change 
of  duty.  They  divide  their  day  somewhat  as  follows: 
From  two  till  h:ilf-past  three  in  the  morning  they  celebrate 
the  offices  of  matins  and  laudes,  which,  again,  are  followed 
by  private  devotion  and  meditation.  Prime  begins  about 
five  o'clock,  and  manual  labor  at  seven,  which  lasts  for 
nearly  two  hours;  afler  which  come  the  offices  of  tierce, 
texte,  and  nones ;  then  dinner,  labor,  study,  till  vespers  at 
four  o'clock.  Lastly,  a  little  repose,  office  of  compline,  and 
some  more  meditation  and  study,  till  eight  o'clock  ;  when 
the  monastery  goes  to  bed,  and  sleeps  —  intensely,  no 
doubt  —  till  the  hour  of  midnight,  when  the  bell  tolls,  and 
each  monk,  rising  from  his  straw  pallet,  prostrates  himself 


on  the  cold  floor,  in  the  dark,  to  inaugurate  the  new  day 
with  an  hour  of  mute  worship. 

Before  vespers,  and  in  my  roundabout  walks,  I  found 
myself  outside  the  walls,  and  re-entered  by  the  gate,  which 
the  pkre  hdttlier  opened  quietly  from  the  outside.  In  the 
shady  archway  we  passed  between  two  rows  of  monks,  who 
stood  motionless  as  statues,  with  their  hands  on  their 
breasts,  and  with  upturned  faces  and  closed  eyes.  They 
seemed  utterly  unconscious  of  our  presence.  They  had 
just  suspended  work,  to  engage  for  a  few  brief  moments  in 
silent  devotion.  Among  them  I  recognized  the  janitor,  the 
carpenter,  and  the  blacksmith.  Zurbaran's  picture  is  an 
awtid  one ;  but  not  so  awful  as  was  the  living  picture  of  this 
tall,  gaunt,  and  grizzly-bearded  ^  Praying  Monk,"  — prayer 
written  on  his  grimy-pale  and  patient  face,  partly  hidden  in 
its  peaked  hood,  and  expressed  in  the  close  clasp  of  his 
strong  hands. 

In  the  gloaming  all  the  community  assemble  for  capUu' 
lum.  The  room  is  a  long,  low-roofed  one,  like  the  refectory 
and  dormitory,  and  has  two  rows  of  seats,  one  close  to 
each  opposite  wall.  The  fathers  are,  as  before,  at  the 
upper  end,  the  brothers  at  the  lower.  Here,  on  a  cross- 
seat,  I  find  room  among  the  half^iozen  orphan  boys  whom 
the  monks  have  '^  adopted."  This  time  there  is  no  tucking 
up  of  gowns.  Each  one  enters  with  his  robe  down  to  his 
feet  and  cowl  over  his  head.  All  you  can  see  of  the  face  is 
the  beard  sticking  out,  where  there  is  one,  for  the  fathers, 
of  course,  shave  the  face  as  well  as  the  skull.  One  monk 
comes  in  with  switl  strides,  walks  straight  to  his  place, 
bows  reverently  to  his  right  and  left  neighbors,  tlien  sub- 
sides into  his  seat.  Ids  head  bent,  and  chin  restin  ▼  on  his 
breast.  Another,  an  old,  old  man,  goes  with  weak,  shuffling 
step ;  and  as  he  passes,  I  can  see,  from  the  motion  beneath 
his  gown,  that  his  hands  are  tremulously  counting  his  beads. 
As  he  sits,  his  neighbors  rise  slowly,  as  before,  and  return 
his  salute  silently,  and  in  the  profoundest,  politest  manner. 
At  last  they  are  all  assembled.  How  weird  they  look, 
these  two  long  lines  of  seated  shapes,  each  sombie  or  pale- 
colored  unit  undefined  in  the  dimness  of  twilight,  but  seen 
muffied  up  from  head  to  ibdt,  and  ending  atop  in  a  queer- 
shaped  peak,  and  still  as  of  stone,  and  silent  as  tlic  grave  1 
At  last  a  voice  breaks  out.  It  comes  from  a  father  seated 
at  one  of  the  windows,  and  holding  his  book  high  up,  so  as 
to  catch  the  waning  light.  He  reads  for  about  t  a  cuty  min- 
utes, in  a  strong  monotone,  some  encoura;TiQ^  passage  from 
the  lil'e  of  a  do^  **  soldier  of  Christ."  Then  another  lapse 
into  silence ;  a  few  moments  of  meditation  and  prayer  with- 
out words ;  and  the  seventy-five  shapes  rise,  and,  one  by 
one,  sweep  past  and  disappear.  Were  it  not  for  the  sound 
of  their  teet,  you  would  imagine  the  retreating  figures  were 
the  ghosts  of  the  dead  monks,  vanishing  gravewards,  in 
defiance  of  the  practice  of  ordinary  ghosts,  at  nightfall  in 
stead  of  daybreak. 

Nearly  two  hours  after  midnight  I  am  wakened  by  a 
slow  tap  at  the  door.  This  was  by  request,  and  I  hear  the 
solitary  step  of  the  obliging  father  as  it  gets  fainter  and 
fiiinter  in  tlie  direction  of  the  chapel.  Sj  I  start  up  and 
dress  by  moonlight,  which  seemed,  somehow,  the  most 
appropriate  sort  of  light  for  the  occasion.  The  bell  is 
ringing  tor  matins,  in  short,  plaintive,  minor  tones,  such  as 
I  fancy  I  have  never  heard  before  —  or  once  only,  on  a 
night  five  years  ago,  as  they  fitfully  came  from  wh.it  must 
have  been  a  sheeptbld  on  a  lonely  hill-side,  lliuso  sad, 
persistent  notes ;  the  distant  loots  tops  that  echo  sharply, 
and  then  die  away  ;  the  pale,  white-robed  monk,  holding  a 
lighted  lamp  and  disappearing  round  a  corner  of  the  nar- 
row, winding  passage  where  I  am,  and  that  seems  almost 
endless,  and  is  murky  as  Orcus  —  they  are  as  if  Death  had 
paid  a  sudden  midnight  visit.  Nearing  the  chapel,  I  hear 
the  worshippers.  A  faint,  but  distinct  voice  pr.iys,  Deus 
in  msum  adjatorium  iniende,  and  from  many  tliro.its  there 
comes,  in  sonorous  Latin,  the  response,  Deus  ad  adjuvan' 
dum  ms/estina,  Therealler,  the  sublime  and  stern  Hebrew 
song  of  exultation  in  the  God  whose  is  the  strength  of  the 
hills,  who  formed  the  dry  land  and  the  sea,  the  sheep  of 
whose  pasture  we  are,  who  is  long-suffering,  and  who, 
betbretimc,  has  said  in  his  wrath,  Thou  shalt  not  enter 
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into  my  rest.  What  a  weird,  unearthly  spectacle  it  seems, 
from  this  little  gallery  where  I  stand  1  A  pit  of  blackness 
with  a  dim  light  hung  midway  in  it,  and  surrounded  by  a 
kind  of  mist ;  filled  with  the  strong,  deep  wail  of  the  united 
voices  of  those  undefined  human  uiapes,  as  of  souls  disbur- 
dening themselves  of  som^  up-pent  feeling  that  seems 
neither  joy  nor  sorrow.  A  tall  ngure  with  cross,  and  hands 
folded  on  his  breast,  walks  feebly  up  the  nave  of  the  chapel, 
sits  down  for  a  little,  and  then  retires.  It  is  the  old  abbot, 
going  back  to  his  sick-bed.  After  a  time  some  one  reads  a 
passage  in  reference  to  the  patron  saint  of  the  day,  St. 
Nicolas  de  Tolentino.  He  reads  of  his  childhood's  austeri- 
ties, —  how  he  continued  them  all  his  lifetime ;  how  he  pre- 
dicted the  day  of  his  death ;  how,  every  evening  for  six 
weeks,  he  heard  choirs  of  angels  singing;  how  God  took 
him  unto  his  rest ;  and  how,  in  after  days,  miracles  were 
performed  by  virtue  of  his  saintly  relics.  And  then  follows 
the  moral  for  reader  and  listeners :  such  was  the  man  who 
despised  the  life  of  the  world,  and  attained  unto  the  king- 
dom of  God. 

>  For  relief  from  the  saddening  spell  of  this  cold,  selfish 
life-in-death,  I  throw  my  window  up,  and  look  out  into  ^e 
night.  And  there,  too,  is  sadness :  in  the  far-ofi*,  solemn 
sky  of  deepest  blue, — high  up  in  it  the  mild  moon, — ^beautiful, 
passionless,  austere  queen  of  the  night,  gazing  down  on 
this  "  Christ's  fortress "  ( 1 )  where  dwells  no  passion  nor 
any  human  sympathy,  and  bathing  in  ghostly  li^ht  those 
trees  that  are  darked-robed  and  sad  and  broomng,  like 
hooded  friars. 


DRAWING-ROOM  EPIPHYTES. 

Ix  every  coterie  we  find  certain  stray  damsels  unat- 
tached ;  young  ladies  of  personable  appearance  and  showy 
accomplishments,  who  go  about  the  world  alone,  and  whose 
parents,  never  seen,  are  living  in  some  obscure  lodgings 
where  they  pinch  and  screw  to  furnish  their  daughters' 
bravery.  Some  one  or  two  great  ladies  of  the  set  patron- 
ize these  girls,  take  them  about  a  good  deal,  and  ask  them 
to  all  their  drums  and  '*  at  homes."  They  are  useful  in 
their  degree;  very  good-natured;  always  ready  to  fetch 
and  carry  in  a  confidential  kind  of  way ;  to  sin^  and  play 
when  they  are  asked,  —  and  they  both  sing  and  play  wiui 
almost  professional  skill ;  full  of  the  small  tolk  of  the  day, 
and  not  likely  to  bore  their  companions  with  untimely  dis- 
cussions on  dangerous  subjects,  or  to  startle  them  with  en- 
thusiasm* about  any  thin^.  They  serve  to  till  a  vacant 
place  when  wanted ;  and  Uiey  look  nice  and  keep  up  the 
ball  as  far  as  their  own  sphere  extends.  They  are  safe 
too ;  and,  though  lively  and  amusing,  are  never  known  to 
retail  gossip  or  talk  scandal  in  public. 

Who  are  they?  No  one  exactly  knows.  They  are 
Miss  A.  and  Miss  B.,  and  they  have  collaterals  of  respect- 
able name  and  standing;  cousins  in  Government  offices, 
dead  uncles  of  good  military  rank,  perhaps  a  father,  dead 
or  alive,  with  a  quite  unexceptionable  profession ;  but  you 
never  see  them  with  their  natural  belongings,  and  no  one 
thinks  of  visiting  them  at  their  own  homes.  They  are 
sure  to  have  a  mother  in  bad  health,  who  never  goes  out 
and  never  sees  any  one ;  and  if  you  should  by  chance  come 
across  her,  you  find  a  shabby,  painful,  peevish  woman,  who 
seems  at  odds  with  life  altogether,  and  who  is  as  unlike  her 
showy  daughter  as  a  russet  wren  is  unlike  a  humming-bird. 
The  drawing-room  epiphyte  introduces  mamma,  when  ne- 
cessary, with  a  creditable  effort  at  indifference,  not  to  say 
content,  with  her  conditions ;  but  if  you  can  read  signs, 
you  know  what  she  is  feeling  about  that  suit  of  rusty  black, 
and  how  little  she  enjoys  tne  rencontre*  Sometimes  she 
has  a  brother,  of  whom  she  never  speaks  unless  obliged, 
and  of  whose  occupation  and  whereabouts,  when  asked,  she 
gives  only  the  vaguest  account.  He  has  an  office  in  the 
city ;  or  he  has  gone  abroad ;  or  he  is  in  the  navy,  and  she 
forgets  the  name  of  his  ship ;  but,  whatever  he  is,  you  can 
get  no  clew  more  distinct  than  this.  K  you  should  chance 
to  see  him,  you  get  a  greater  surprise  than  you  had  when 
you  met  the  mouier ;  and  you  wonder,  with  a  deeper  won- 
der, ho^  such  a  sister  should  have  sprung  from  the  same 


stock  as  that  which  produced  such  a  brother.  Somedmefl, 
however,  the  brother  is  as  presentable  as  the  sister;  ki 
which  case  he  probably  follows  much  the  same  coarse  is 
herself,  and  hangs  on  to  the  skirts  of  the  upper  ten  who 
recognize  him,  preferring  to  idle  away  his  life  and  eoergr 
as  a  well-dressed  epiphyte  of  greatness,  rather  than  live 
the  life  of  a  man  in  a  lower  social  sphere.  But,  as  a  role, 
stray  damsels  have  neither  brothers  nor  siaters  visible  to 
the  world,  and  only  a  widowed  mother  in  the  backgroand, 
whose  health  is  bad,  and  who  does  not  so  oat. 

The  ulterior  object  of  the  ladies  who  patronize  these 
pretty  epiphytes,  is  to  get  them  married ;  partly  from  per> 
sonid  kindness,  partly  from  the  pleasure  all  women  hsTe 
in  bringing  about  a  marriage  that  does  not  interfere 
with  themselves.  But  they  s^dom  accomplish  this  ol^ect. 
Who  is  to  marry  the  epiphyte  V  The  men  of  the  sodetr 
into  which  she  has  been  brought  from  the  outside,  have 
their  own  ambitions  to  realize.  They  want  money  or  bod, 
or  a  good  family  connexion,  to  make  the  sacrifice  an  eqnsl 
bargain,  and  to  gild  the  yoke  of  matrimony  with  becoming 
splendor.  And  the  dravving-room  epiphyte  has  nothing  to 
offer  as  her  contribution,  but  a  fine  pair  of  eyes,  a  good- 
natured  manner,  and  a  pretty  taste  for  music  To  mami 
therefore,  well  among  the  society  in  which  she  finds  herself 
is  almost  impossible.  And  her  tastes  have  been  so  &r 
formed  as  to  render  a  marriage  into  lower  circumstances  u 
impossible  on  the  other  side.  Besides,  what  could  she  do 
as  the  wife  of  a  clergyman,  say  on  three  hundred  a  yev, 
with  a  poor  parish  to  look  after,  and  an  iacreasing  tribe 
of  babies  to  feed  and  clothe  ?  Her  clear  high  notes,  her 
splendid  register,  or  her  brilliant  touch,  will  not  help  her 
tncn;  and  uie  taste  with  which  she  makes  up  half-wora 
silk  gowns,  and  transforms  what  was  a  rag  into  an  oms- 
ment,  will  not  do  much  towards  finding  the  necessary  boots 
and  loaves  which  keep  her  sisters  aws^e  at  night  wonder* 
ing  how  they  are  to  be  ^ot.  She  has  been  taught  nothing 
of  the  art  of  home  life,  if  she  has  learned  as  much  as  abe 
can  of  that  of  the  drawing-room.  She  cannot  cook,  nor 
make  a  liitle  go  a  long  way  by  the  cunning  of  good  man- 
agement and  a  well-masked  economy ;  she  cannot  do  fie^ 
viceable  needlework,  though  she  may  be  great  in  £uicj 
work,  and  quite  a  genius  in  millinery ;  ana  the  habit  ot' 
having  plenty  of  servants  about  her  has  destroyed  the 
habit  of  turning  her  hand  to  any  thing  Uke  energetic  selP 
help.  Epiphyte  as  she  is,  penniless,  stray  damsel,  more 
than  half  maintained  by  the  kindness  of  her  grand  fHends, 
she  has  to  keep  up  the  sham  of  appearances  before  those 
friends'  domestics.  And  as  ladyhood  in  England  is  chiefly 
measured  by  a  woman's  uselessness,  and  to  do  any  thing  in 
the  way  of  rational  work  would  be  a  spot  on  her  ernuBe, 
the  poor  epiphyte  of  the  drawing-room,  with  mamma  in 
rusty  black  at  those  shabby  loddn^g  of  theirs,  learns  to 
practise  in  self-defence  all  the  foolish  heplessness  of  her 
superiors ;  and,  to  retain  the  respect  of  the  servants,  loses 
her  own. 

AVhat  is  she  then  but  one  of  those  misplaced  beings  who 
are  neither  of  one  sphere  nor  another  ?     She  is  not  of  the 

grandes  dames  on  her  own  account,  yet  she  lives  in  their 
ouses  as  one  among  them  :  she  is  not  a  woman  who  can 
make  the  best  of  things,  notable  and  industrious,  and  by 
her  clever  contrivances  of  Saving  and  substitution,  able  to 
order  a  home  comfortably  on  next  to  nothing,  and  yet  she 
has  no  solid  claim  to  any  thing  but  the  **  undercut "  of  the 
middle-classes,  and  no  right  to  expect  more  than  the  most 
ordinary  marriage.  She  is  nothing.  Ashamed  and  unable 
to  work,  she  has  to  accept  gratuities  which  are  not  wages^ 
Waiting  on  providence,  and  floated  by  her  friends,  she 
wanders  through  society  ever  on  the  lookout  for  chances. 
Each  new  acquaintance  is  a  firesh  hope,  and  every  house 
that  opens  to  her  contains  the  potentiality  of  final  success. 
To  be  met  everywhere  is  the  ultimate  point  of  her  ambi- 
tion with  respect  to  means ;  the  end  kept  steadily,  if  fruit- 
lessly, in  view  is  that  satisfying  settlement  which  shall  take 
her  out  of  the  category  of  a  hangeiH)n,  and  give  her  a  locta 
standi  of  her  own.  Rut  it  does  not  come.  Year  by  year 
we  meet  the  drawing-room  epiphyte  in  the  old  haunts— at 
Brighton,  at  Ryde,  at  half  a  dozen  good  houses  in  London, 
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on  a  Tisit  to  the  friends  who  make  much  of  her  one  day 
and  snub  her  the  next — and  she  does  not  go  off.  She  is 
pretty,  she  is  agreeable,  she  is  well  dressed,  and  she  is  ac- 
complished; but  she  does  not  find  the  husband  to  whom 
all  tnifl  is  too  precious  to  be  foregone.  Year  by  year  Ehe 
grows  fatter  or  thinner,  as  her  constitution  expands  into 
obc^sitT,  or  shrivels  into  leanness,  the  lines  about  her  fine 
eyes  deepen,  the  powder  is  a  little  thicker  on  her  cheeks, 
and  there  are  more  than  shrewd  suspicions  of  a  touch  of 
rouge    or  of  antimony,   with   a  judicious  application  of 

Satent  hair-restorer  to  lift  up  the  faded  tints.  Fighting 
esperately  with  that  old  enemy  Time,  she  disputes  hue  by 
line  the  tribute  he  claims ;  and  succeeds  so  far  as  to  con- 
tinue a  good  make-up  for  a  year  or  two,  after  other  women 
of  her  own  age  have  given  in  and  consented  to  look  their 
years.  But  the  drawing-room  epiphyte  is  nothing  if  she  is  not 
younS)  which  is  synonymous  with  power  to  interest  and  amuse. 
Her  friends,  the  great  ladies  who  hold  drawing-rooms  and 
gather  society  in  shoals,  want  points  of  color  in  their  rooms 
as  well  as  serviceable  foils.  The  apple-pie  that  was  all 
made  of  quinces  was  a  failure,  wanting  the  homely  couche 
from  whicn  the  savor  of  the  more  fragrant  fruit  might  be 
thrown  up.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  social  meetings 
which  are  like  apple-pies  without  any  quince  at  all ;  and 
then  the  epiphyte  is  invciluable,  and  her  music  worth  as 
much  in  its  degree,  as  if  she  were  a  prima  donna^  each  of 
whose  notes  ranked  as  gold.  So  tliat  when  she  ceases  to  be 
young,  when  she  loses  her  high  notes,  and  has  gout  in  her 
fingers,  she  fails  in  her  only  raison  cTe  re,  and  her  occupation 
is  gone.  Hence  her  hard  struggles  with  the  old  enemy,  and 
her  hali^hcroic,  half-tragic  determination  not  to  give  in 
while  a  shred  of  power  remains.  On  the  day  when  she 
collapses  into  an  old  woman  she  is  lost.  She  has  nothing 
for  it  then  but  to  withdraw  from  the  brilliant  drawing- 
rooms  she  has  so  long  haunted,  in  Co  dingy  lodgings  in  a 
back  street,  and  live  as  her  mother  lived  before  her.  For- 
gotten by  the  world  which  she  has  spent  her  life  in  waiting 
on,  she  has  leisure  to  reflect  on  the  relative  values  of  things, 
and  to  lament,  as  she  probably  will,  that  she  gave  living 
grain  for  gilded  husks ;  that  she  exchanged  the  realities  of 
love  and  home,  which  might  have  been  ners  had  she  been 
contented  to  accept  them  on  a  lower  social  scale,  for  the  bar- 
ren pleasures  of  the  day,  and  the  delusive  hope  of  marrying 
well  in  a  sphere  where  she  had  no  solid  foothold.  She  had 
her  choice,  like  others ;  but  she  chose  to  throw  for  high 
stakes  at  heavy  odds,  and  in  so  doing  to  let  slip  what  ^e 
originally  held.  The  bird  in  the  hand  might  have  been  of 
a  homely  kind  enough,  still  it  was  always  the  bird ;  while 
the  two  golden  pheasants  in  the  bush  new  away  unsalted, 
and  left  her  only  their  shadows  to  run  after.  On  the  whole, 
then,  we  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  drawing-room 
epiphyte  is  a  mistake ;  that  those  stray  damsels  who  wander 
about  society  unattended  by  any  natural  protector,  and 
always  more  or  less  in  the  character  of  adventuresses, 
would  do  better  to  keep  to  the  sphere  determined  by  paren- 
tal circumstances,  than  let  themselves  be  taken  into  one 
that  does  not  belong  to  them,  and  which  they  cannot  hold ; 
and  ftirchermore,  it  seems  to  us  that,  beyond  its  present 
instability  and  ftiture  fruitlessness,  the  position  of  a  draw- 
ing-room epiphyte  is  one  which  no  woman  of  sense  would 
accept,  and  to  which  no  woman  of  spirit  would  submit. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


The  King  of  Bavaria  is  to  be  married,  in  Au^st,  to  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles  of  Frussi;!. 

John  J.  Piatt's  volume  of  poems,  entitled  "  Western 
Windows,"  has  been  translated  into  German,  and  is  an- 
nounced for  publication  at  Berlin. 

Reading  a  newspaper  under  difficulties,  has  been  ar- 
ranged lor  by  the  Prince  Bishop  of  Bolzauj  (Tyrol),  who 
has  forbidden  his  diocesans,  under  ^*  pain  of  damnatijn," 
to  read  the  TagbkUt  of  Innspruck. 

A  London  daily  paper  says  wife-beating  is  on  the  in- 


crease. It  is  not  clear  if  this  means  that  more  wives  are 
beaten,  or  that  the  same  ones  are  beaten  more  frequently 
and  harder. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  at  Paris  wrote,  the  other  day,  to  a 
daily  London  paper,  that  the  relations  between  France  and 
Italy  were  "certainly  more  than  cool,"  —  meaning  that 
they  were  very  cold ;  but  he  added,  "  and  the  press  is  doing 
its  utmost  to  fan  the  flame  I  " 

Now  and  then  there  is  some  verv  fine  writing  in  the 
English  papers.  This,  for  instance,  from  the  last  number 
of  nie  London  Court  Journal :  "  The  Empress  Eugenie 
visited  London  on  Wednesday  last,  and  honored  the  estab- 
lishment of  Mile.  Louise,  of'^  Regent  Street,  with  a  pro- 
tracted visit." 

The  Publisher's  Circular  contradicts  the  rumor  that  the 
family  of  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  is  dissatisfied  with  the  life 
of  the  late  most  popular  author,  written  by  Mr.  John 
Forster,  and  that  they  contemplated  bringing  out  another 
biosraphy.  Forster*s  Life  has  already  reached  its  eleventh 
edition ;  and  that,  indeed,  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being  ex- 
hausted. 

Hennessy,  who  has  recently  joined  the  American  artist 
colony  in  London,  is  furnishing  many  capital  designs  for 
the  periodicals,  monthly  and  weekly,  as  well  as  producing 
some  admirable  paintings.  Boughton  is  working  hard,  as 
usual,  and  his  pictures  find  every  year  an  increased  appre- 
ciation, which  ihey  richly  deserve  by  their  beauty  of  senti- 
ment and  thoroughly  conscientious  execution.  W.  J.  Still- 
man  devotes  himself,  at  present,  to  literature  more  than  art. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  at  Monaco  put  his  money  on  red, 
and  went  his  way.  Red  had  a  run,  and  on  his  Royal 
Ilighness's  return  to  the  table,  he  was  informed  that  the 
pile  of  gold  belonged  to  him.  The  Prince  smiled,  and 
said,  "  Be  good  enough  to  let  the  money  be  given  to  the 
poor  of  the  place."  The  gold  was  scraped  in  at  once  by 
the  croupier;  counted,  and  forwarded  to  its  destination. 

Special  correspondents  were  recently  sent  by  the  Lon- 
don daily  papers  into  Warwick,  to  report  on  the  struggle 
between  master  and  laborer.  One  of  these,  speaking  of 
masters,  has  done  the  following  burst  of  *' eloquence  to 
order : "  "  All  their  energies  are  being  concentrated  on 
stamping  out  this  strange  new  portent  in  the  agricultural 
sky."  A  man  who  *'  stamps  out  a  portent "  in  the  sky,  must 
necessarily  stand  upon  his  head,  whether  that  sky  be  ^  ag- 
ricultural "  or  otherwise. 

A  MIGHTY  man  has  fallen,  —  Heindreich,  the  Calcraflof 
France ;  or,  as  he  is  more  familiarly  called,  '*  Monsieur  de 
Paris."  A  small  journal,  in  its  anxiety  for  ihe  earliest 
news,  called  the  deceased  the  ''  Comte  "  de  Paris.  Mon- 
sieur was  seventy  years  of  age,  strone,  and  even  happy,  for 
he  was  rich  in  this  world's  goods.  lie  was  about  marrying 
his  housekeeper,  who  loses  a  husband,  but  inherits  deceased's 
fortune,  —  a  good  deal  of  propertv  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
city.  He,  strange  to  say,  leaves  behind  friends  who  "  re- 
gret "  him.  Many  who  went  before  very  much  regretted 
him  too. 

The  Paris  papers  are  indulging  in  all  kinds  of  pretty 
stories  about  tne  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  W^ales.  The 
Avenir  National  tells  one  which  is  certainlv  not  generally 
known.  During  his  Royal  Highness's  illness,  a  robust 
young  man,  half  countryman,  half  gentleman,  was  always 
remarked  at  the  chateau  Sandringham ;  he  was  even  ad- 
mitted to  the  patient's  bedside,  and  the  Prince  appeared 
to  be  deeply  attached  to  him.  Everybody  was  puzzled  at 
the  presence  of  this  stranger,  whose  name  and  position 
were  kept  secret.  However,  all  has  since  been  discovered, 
and  here  is  the  cni-rmi  explained.  *  In  1855,  during  the 
stay  of  the  Royal  Family  in  the  Isle  of  Wi^ht,  the  Prince 
of  Wales  kicked  over  a  basket  of  shells  which  a  boy  was 
gathering.  The  boy,  red  with  rage,  dared  his  Roval  High- 
ness to  "  do  it  again,"  and  he  would  see  what  ne  would 
aet.  The  Prince  did  do  it  again,  and  the  boy  thereupon 
landed  his  fist  upon  his  Royal  Highness's  nose,  giving  nim 
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a  pair  of  black  eyes.  .  The  Queen,  on  seeing  the  Prince, 
insisted  upon  knowing  the  truth.  ''You  have  only  got 
what  you  deserve,"  said  her  Majesty ;  *'  and  were  you  not 
abready  sufficiently  punished,  I  would  punish  you  myself. 
I  hope  you  will  always  be  served  in  the  same  way  when 
you  are  guilty  of  such  conduct."  The  Queen  then  sent  for 
the  boy's  parents  and  oifered  to  bring  him  up.  The  parents 
consented ;  the  boy  has  grown  up  with  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  is  now  treated  as  his  foster-brother.  This  is  a  true 
(French)  story. 

The  Amico  del  Popolo  of  Palermo  has  ^ven  to  light  a 
letter  purporting  to  be  the  last  that  Mazzmi  wrote.  It  is 
addressed  to  an  old  friend,  one  Bosario  Bagnasco,  living  in 
the  Sicilian  capital,  and  runs  as  follows  :  *^  Brother,  —  I 
duly  received  yours  of  the  4th,  but  have  delayed  my  an- 
swer, as  there  was  no  hurry.  After  an  improvement  in  my 
health,  I  had  a  relapse,  and  am  still  suffering  from  a  sUght 
attack  of  bronchitis,  and  firom  the  general  break-up  of  my 
constitution.  I  fear  much  that  our  party  must  cease  to  rely 
on  me.  Still,  while  the  breath  is  in  me,  I  shall  belong, 
heart  and  soul,  in  thought  and  in  deed,  to  the  party.  As 
for  the  state  of  things  in  Italy,  I  trust  you  will  not  give  undue 
weight  to  the  existing  dissensions,  which  I  will  prosaically 
compare  to  a  squabb^  among  barn-door  fowls.  Shut  in  a 
coop,  they  peck  at  each  other ;  but  let  them  loose,  and  they 
will  be  better  friends  than  ever.  —  Yours,  Joseph.  17, 
2,  '72. 

Most  of  the  newspapers,  says  the  Athenceum,  have  men- 
tioned that  the  late  Prof.  Maurice  was,  in  early  life,  the  au- 
thor of  a  novel  called  '*  Eustaee  Conwav ;  or.  The  Brother 
and  Sister."  We  believe  we  are  not  going  too  far  in  telling 
the  following  story  about  it.  Mr.  Maurice  sold  the  novel 
to  the  late  Mr.  Bentley,  somewhere  about  the  year  1830  ; 
but  the  excitement  caused  by  the  Reform  Bill  Deing  unfa- 
vorable to  lisht  literature,  Mr.  Bentley  did  not  issue  it  till 
1834,  when  he  had  quite  lost  sight  of  its  author,  then  a 
curate  in  Warveickshire :  The  villain  of  the  novel  was 
called  Capt.  Marryat ;  and  Mr.  Maurice,  who  first  learned 
of  the  publication  of  his  book  from  a  review  in  our  columns 
(^Aihen,  No.  335,  p.  239),  had  soon  tlie  pleasure  of  receiving 
a  challenge  from  the  celebrated  Capt.  Marryat.  Great  was 
the  latter^  astonishment  on  learning  that  the  anonymous 
author  of  "  Eustace  Conway  "  had  never  heard  of  the  biog- 
rapher of  **  Peter  Simple ; "  and,  being  in  Holy  Orders, 
was  obliged  to  decline  to  indulge  in  a  duel. 

The  last  number  of  the  Spectafor  contains  a  brief  notice 
of  a  new  volume  of  poems  of  singular  merit  by  Joseph 
Skipsey,  a  miner.  "  The  author,"  says  the  Spectator , "  is,  we 
understand,  a  genuine  working  miner,  who  went  down  into 
the  pit  when  ne  was  five  years  old,  and  is  working  in  it 
when  he  is  between  thirty  and  forty.  Here,  it  is  clear,  is 
another  curiosity.  The  *  poems '  are  of  two  kinds ;  imita- 
tions, fairly  good,  of  well-known  models,  not  very  interest- 
ing in  themselves,  but  proofs  of  considerable  literary  power ; 
and  compositions  which  may  be  fairly  called  original,  with 
a  strong  llavur  of  tlie  soil  from  whicb  they  come.  There  is 
no  mistaking  the  genuineness  of  this  little  bit :  — 

Get  Up! 

'  Get  np  1 '  the  caller  calls,  '  get  up  1 ' 

And  in  the  dead  of  night, 
To  win  the  bairns  their  bit  and  snp, 

I  ride,  a  weary  wight. 

My  flannel  dndden  donned,  thrice  o'er 
My  birds  are  kissed ;  and  then 

I,  with  a  whist 'o,  shut  the  door 
I  may  not  opo  again. 


Or  of  this:  — 


Willy  akd  Jksnt. 

Duskier  than  the  clouds  that  lie 
'Twccn  the  coal-pit  and  the  sky, 
Lo  I  now  Willy  whistles  by, 

Right  cheery  fh>m  the  colliery. 


Duskier  might  the  laddie  be, 
Save  his  coaxing,  coal-black  e'e. 
Nothing  dark  could  Jenny  see 
A  coming  from  the  colliery. 

'  Bereaved,'  again,  is  a  powerful  drawing  of  the  desolitioii 
which  is  seen  in  many  homes  after  one  of  the  dread- 
ful fire-damp  explosions.  A  great  poet  might  draw  it, 
though  he  had  never  been  near  a  coalr-pit,  for  a  great  poet 
sees  the  invisible  and  knows  the  unknown ;  it  would  be  i 
foolish  flattery  to  call  Mr.  Skipsey  a  great  poet,  but  he  it  i 
man  who  feels  the  meaning  and  pathos  of  the  life  which 
surrounds  him  and  which  he  shares,  ana  who  has  at  the 
same  time  no  mean  gifl  of  expressing  them  in  verse." 

In  the  concludin|^  lecture  of  a  series  recently  deliTCRd 
by  Dr.  Mitchell  before  the  Edinburgh  College  of  Fhjsi- 
cians  on  the  '*  natural  history  **  and  *'  antiquities  "  of  luoacy, 
it  was  shown  that  from  sixty  to  seventy  per  cent  of  the 
idiocy  of  England  was  not  a  congenital  state,  but  an  acquired 
one,  due  to  me  numerous  accidents  to  which  children  are 
exposed.  Disease  liable  to  hereditanr  transmission  does  not 
^ncrally  present  evidences  of  its  existence  at  birth,  hot  is 
transmitted  by  predisposition  only.  It  may,  however,  be 
directly  transmitted,  and  this  may  take  place  when  it  a 
not  actual  in  the  parent.  Thus  a  man's  father  had  ax 
fingers,  and  so  had  his  brother  and  sisters ;  but  he  had  the 
normal  number  himself.  He  married,  and  his  first  diild 
had  six  fingers ;  showing  that,  although  he  escaped  the 
sixth  finger  himself,  he  still  possessed  the  abnormality  po- 
tentially,, being  able  to  transmit  it  to  his  offspring.  On  the 
important  question  of  unions  of  kinship,  the  lecturer 
thought  that  such  should  be  avoided ;  but  said,  "  There  is 
no  proof  that  any  evil  resulting  from  them  depends  on  a 
mysterious  iDfluence  intrinsic  in  the  consanguinity  itsdC 
but  rather  on  the  fact  that  the  consanguinity  increases  the 
risks  of  finding  undesirable  or  morbid  peculiarities  trans- 
mitted to  children  in  an  intensified  and  dangerous  form, 
since  father  and  mother,  when  related  by  blood,  are  moR 
likely  to  possess  the  same  transmis^ible  qualities  than  wbeo 
they  are  not  so  related."  Tiiis  principle  was  illustrated  bf 
showing  that,  **  if  a  deaf  mute  is  married  to  one  who  bean, 
the  chances  of  their  havincr  a  deaf-mute  child  will  be  ooe 
to  one  hundred  and  thirty-five ;  but  if  deaf-mute  persoas 
intermarry,  the  chances  rise  to  one  in  twenty-  A  deaf 
mute  marryin^j  his  cousin,  even  though  she  hears,  marries 
one  in  whom  deaf-mutism  may  by  potential ;  so  that  it  mar 
practically  be  the  same  thing  as  marrying  one  who  doo 
not  hear.  According  to  this  view,  he  pointed  out  that  s 
relationship  between  the  parents  may,  m  particular  cases 
do  no  injury  to  the  offspring,  and  a  man's  cousin  may  be 
the  best  wife  he  can  find,  but  that  the  chances  are  cerUunlj 
otherwise."  In  speaking  of  the  **  antiquities  "  of  lunacy  of 
Scotland,  Dr.  Mitchell  mentioned  the  very  appropriate  fact, 
that  for  five  centuries  down  to  1815  the  only  Scotch  Act 
for  regulating  the  disposal  of  lunatics  was  one  of  Kiag 
Robert  I.  It  provided  that  lunatics  were  cither  to  be  kept 
by  their  friends,  or  to  be  put  in  prison ;  and  its  final  cbese 
enacted  that  "  gif  they  \uie  lunatics]  do  any  evil  by  negli- 
gent keeping,  that  sal  be  imputed  to  their  keepers."  In 
1698  the  first  Bedlam  was  built  in  Scotland.  A  hnndred 
years  ago  all  the  institutions  in  the  country  would  not  hate 
held  fifly  patients ;  seventy  years  a^  they  would  have  beU 
not  more  than  one  hundred ;  while  at  the  present  time 
there  are  more  than  six  thousand  patients  in  the  Scotch 
asylums. 


BmiNBTT's  CocoAiNB  drcssGS  the  hair  perfectly,  without 
great  in  J,  drying,  or  stitfcning  it. 

VALUXnLB  AND  RELIABLE.  —  "  BrOWn's  BrOXCHIAL  TbO- 

GHK8  "  are  invaluable  to  those  exposed  to  sudden  changes,  aflbrd- 
ing  prompt  relief  in  Coughs,  Colds,  &c. 

All  good  grocers  have  the  IIalford.  Do  not  let  anybody 
sell  you  a  poor  article  in  place  of  the  Halford  Leicestebshiu 
Table  Sauce.  Remember  that  this  famous  reliah  can  be  ^ 
for  only  fifty  cents  per  pint  bottle. 
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TWO  RUSSIAN  JESTERS. 

JOKES,  like  bills,  require  names  to  back  them ;  and  it 
will  be  found  that,  in  every  nation,  some  one  personage, 
real  or  mythical,  is  selected  as  the  lay-figure  upon  which  all 
popular  jests  are  by  common  consent  displayed.  The  Eng- 
lish have  their  Joe  Miller,  the  Germans  their  Schiltbiirger 
and  their  Tyll  Eulenspie^el,  the  Americans  their  Colonel 
Crockett,  the  Orientals  their  Nasireddin  el  Khejah ;  and, 
in  the  same  way,  the  chosen  eodfathers  of  Russian  humor 
are  Baldkireff  the  jester,  and  Marshal  Suvdroff.  The  lat- 
ter name  has  long  since  passed  into  history ;  but  the  former 
requires  some  introduction  to  non-Russian  readers.  Popu- 
lar traditions  unite  in  representing  Balakireff  as  the  con- 
stant attendant  of  Peter  the  Great,  who  fibres  largely  in 
all  the  stories  attached  to  the  name  of  his  buffoon.  Many 
of  these  stories  are  probably  the  fabrication  of  a  later  age ; 
but  a  fair  proportion  of  them  bear  marks  of  authenticity, 
and,  as  fsur  specimens  of  national  humor,  are  worth  quot- 
ing. 

On  one  occasion  Bal&kireff  begged  permission  of  his  im- 
perial master  to  attach  himself  to  tne  guard  stationed  at 
the  palace ;  and  Peter,  for  the  sake  of  the  joke,  consented 
—  warning  him  at  the  same  time  that  any  officer  of  the 
guard  who  happened  to  lose  his  sword,  or  to  be  absent 
m>m  his  post  when  summoned,  was  punished  with  death. 
The  newly-made  officer  promised  to  do  his  best ;  but  the 
temptation  of  some  good  wine  sent  to  his  quarters  that 
evening  by  the  czar,  **  to  moisten  his  commission,"  proved 
too  strong  for  him ;  and  hepartook  so  freely  as  to  become 
completely  *'  screwed."  While  he  was  sleeping  off  his  de- 
bauch, Peter  stole  softly  into  the  room,  and  carried  off  his 
sword.  BalAkircff,  missing  it  on  awaking,  and  frightened 
out  of  his  wits  at  the  probable  consequences,  could  devise 
no  better  remedy  than  to  replace  the  weapon  with  his  own 
professional  sword  of  lath,  the  hilt  and  trappings  of  which 
were  exactly  similar  to  those  of  the  guardsmen.  Thus 
equipped,  he  appeared  on  parade  the  next  morning,  confi- 
dent in  the  assurance  or  remaining  undetected,  if  not 
forced  to  draw  his  weapon.  •  But  Peter,  who  had  doubtless 
foreseen  this  contingency,  instantly  began  storming  at  one 
of  the  men  for  his  untidy  appearance,  and  at  lenc^  faced 
round  upon  Balilkireff  witn  the  stern  order,  "  Capt.  Bsd- 
&kireff,  draw  your  sword  and  cut  that  sloven  down  I " 

The  poor  jester,  thus  brought  fairly  to  bay,  laid  his  hand 
on  his  hilt  as  if  to  obey,  but  at  the  same  time  exclaimed 
fervently,  '*  Merciful  Heaven  I  let  my  sword  be  turned  into 
wood ! "' 

And  drawing  the  weapon,  ho  exhibited  in  very  deed  a 
harmless  lath.  Even  the  presence  of  the  emperor  was 
powerless  to  check  the  roar  of  laughter  which  followed ; 
and  Bal&kireff  was  allowed  to  escape. 

The  jester's  ingenuity  occasionally  served  him  in  extricat- 
ing others  from  trouble  as  well  as  himself.  A  cousin  of 
his,  having  fallen  under  the  displeasure  of  the  czar,  was 
about  to  be  executed ;  and  Baldkireff  presented  himself  at 
court  to  petition  for  a  reprieve.  Peter,  seeing  him  enter, 
and  at  once  divining  his  errand,  shouted  to  him,  "  It's  no 
use  your  cominc^  ht'.re :  I  swear  that  I  will  not  grant  what 
you  are  going  to  ask  I  " 

Qiiick^as  thou<;ht,  Balakireff  dropped  on  his  knees,  and 
exclaimecl,  <<  Peter  Alexcievitch,  I  beseech  you  put  that 


scamp  of  a  cousin  of  mine  to  death  1 "  Peter,  thus  caut^ht 
in  his  own  trap,  had  no  choice  but  to  laugh,  and  senf  a 
pardon  to  the  offender. 

Durinv  one  of  the  czar's  Livonian  campaigns,  a  thick  fog 
greatly  obstructed  the  movements  of  the  army.  At  lengtn 
a  pale  watery  gleam  began  to  show  itself  through  the  mist, 
and  two  of  the  Russian  officers  fell  to  disputing  whether 
this  were  the  sun  or  not.  Balflkircff,  happening  to  pass  by 
at  that  moment,  they  appealed  to  him  to  decide.  <*  Is  that 
yonder  light  the  sun,  brother  V  " 

"  How  should  I  know  ?  "  answered  the  jester ;  "  I've  never 
been  here  before." 

At  the  end  of  the  same  campaign,  several  of  the  officers 
were  relating  their  exploits,  when  Baldkireff  stepped  in 
among  them.  "I've  got  a  story  to  tell  too,"  cried  he 
boastfully ;  "  a  better  one  than  any  of  yours." 

"  Let  us  hear  it,  then,"  answered  the  officers ;  and  Balfi- 
kireff  began. 

"  I  never  liked  this  way  of  fighting,  all  in  a  crowd  to- 
gether, which  they  have  nowadays :  it  seems  to  me  more 
manly  for  each  to  stand  by  himself ;  and  therefore  I  always 
went  out  alone.  Now,  it  chanced  that  one  day,  while  re- 
connoitering  close  to  the  enemy's  outposts,  I  suddenly  espied 
a  Swedish  soldier  lying  on  the  ground  just  in  front  of  me. 
There  was  not  a  moment  to  lose :  he  might  start  up  and  crive 
the  alarm.  I  drew  my  sword,  rushed  upon  him,  and  at'one 
blow  cut  off  his  right  foot" 

*•  You  fool ! "  cried  one  of  the  listeners,  "  you  should 
rather  have  cut  off  his  head." 

"  So  I  would,"  answered  BalAkireff,  with  a  grin,  "  but 
somebody  else  had  done  that  already." 

At  times  Baltlkireff  pushed  his  waggeries  too  far  and 
gave  serious  offence  to  his  formidable  patron.  On  one  of 
uiese  occasions  the  enraged  emperor  summarily  banished 
him  from  the  court,  bidding  him  "  never  appear  on  Russian 
soil  again."  The  jester  disappeared  accordingly;  but  a 
week  had  hardly  elapsed  when  Peter,  standing  *at  his  win- 
dow, espied  his  disgraced  favorite  coolly  drivin<y  a  cart  past 
the  very  gates  of  the  palace.  Foreseeing  some^new  jest,  he 
hastened  down,  and  asked  with  pretended  roughness,  "  How 
dare  you  disobey  me,  when  I  forbade  you  to  show  yourself 
on  Russian  ground  ?  " 

"  I  haven't  disobeyed  you,"  answered  Balakbeff  coolly : 
"  I'm  not  on  Russian  ground  now." 

"  Not  on  Russian  ground  ?  " 

« No ;  this  cart-load  of  earth  that  I  am  sitting  on  is 
Swedish  soil.    I  dug  it  up  in  Finland  only  the  othw*  day." 

Peter,  who  had  doubtless  begun  already  to  regret  the  loss 
of  his  jester,  laughed  at  the  evasion,  and  restored  him  to 
favor.  Some  Russian  writers  embellished  this  story  (a  Ger- 
man version  of  which  figures  in  the  adventures  of  Tyll 
Eulenspiegel)  with  the  addition  that  Peter,  on  hearing  the 
excuse,  answered,  "  If  Finland  be  Swedish  soil  now,  it  shall 
be  Russian  before  long,"  —  a  threat  which  he  was  not  slow 
to  fulfil. 

The  stories  told  of  Marshal  Suvdroff  are  of  a  different 
order,  and  display,  better  than  whole  pages  of  description 
the  wonderful  way  in  which  he  contrived  to  adapt  himself 
to  the  rude  spirits  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  without  losin<r 
one  jot  of  his  authority.  What  Napoleon  was  to  the  FrencS 
armj^,  Suvdroff  was  to  that  of  Russia ;  now  jcstin^  with  a 
soldier,  and  n^w  rebuking  a  general ;  one  day  sharma  a  rar 
tion  of  black  bread  beside  a  bivouac  fire,  and  the  next 
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speaking  as  an  equal  to  princes  and  potentates.  In  fact, 
the  tvio  great  sponsors  of  Russian  wit  form  a  most  pictu- 
resque contrast.  BaMkireff  has  very  much  the  character 
of  a  spaniel  in  a  lion's  cage,  —  admiring,  even  while  mock- 
ing, his  formidable  patron ;  behaving  towards  him  with  a 
haif-waggish,  half-an'ectionate  familiarity ;  perpetually  of- 
fending, and  perpetually  forgiven.  Suvoron  comes  before 
us  as  an  uncrowned  king,  one  whose  authority  needed  no 
outward  symbol ;  an  autocrat  of  Nature's  making,  full  of 
a  rou<;h,  hearty  familiarity,  that  was  in  no  danger  of  breed- 
inor  contempt,  and  surrounded  by  men  who  enjoyed  the  hon- 
homief  while  they  dreaded  the  displeasure  of  the  little  pug- 
nosed,  grimy  man,  who  was  in  their  eyes  the  incarnation  of 
earthly  power  and  grandeiur. 

It  must  be  ownecl,  however,  that,  in  his  own  peculiar  vein 
of  pleasantry,  the  old  marshal  more  than  once  met  with  his 
match.  One  of  his  favorite  jokes  was  to  confuse  a  man  by 
asking  him  unexpectedly, ''  How  many  stars  are  there  in 
the  sky  ?  " 

On  one  occasion  he  put  this  question  to  one  of  his  sen- 
tries, on  a  bitter  January  night,  such  as  only  Russia  can 
produce.  The  soldier,  not  a  whit  disturbed,  answered 
coolly,  "  Wait  a  little,  and  I'll  tell  you ;  "  and  he  deliber- 
ately began  to  count,  "  One,  two,  three,"  &c.  In  this  way, 
ho  went  gravely  on  to  a  hundred,  at  which  point  Suvdron, 
who  was  already  half-frozen,  thought  it  high  time  to  ride  off; 
not,  however,  without  inquiring  the  name  of  this  ready  reck- 
oner. The  next  day  the  latter  found  himself  promoted ;  and 
the  story  (which  Suvoroff  told  with  great  glee  to  his  staff) 
speedily  made  its  way  through  the  whole  army. 

On  another  occasion,  one  of  his  generals  of  division  sent 
him  a  serc^eant  with  despatches,  at  the  same  time  recom- 
mending the  bearer  to  Suvdroff's  notice.  The  marshal,  as 
usual,  proceeded  to  test  him  by  a  series  of  whimsical  ques- 
tions; but  the  catechumen  was  equal  to  the  occasion. 
^  How  far  is  it  to  the  moon  ?  "  asked  ouvoroff. 

"  Two  of  your  Excellency's  forced  marches,"  answered 
the  sergeant.  ' 

''  If  your  men  began  to  give  way  in  a  battle,  what  would 
you  do  ?  " 

**  I'd  tell  them  that  just  behind  the  enemy's  line  there 
was  a  wagon-load  of  corn-brandy." 

<<  Supposinz  you  were  blockaded,  and  had  no  provisions 
left,  how  womd  you  supply  yourself  V  " 

"  From  the  enemy  1    * 

'*  How  many  fish  are  there  in  the  sea?  " 

*'  As  many  as  have  not  been  caught" 

And  so  the  examination  went  on,  till  Suvdroff,  finding 
his  new  acquaintance  armed  at  all  points,  at  length  asked 
him  as  a  final  poser,  ^  What  is  the  difference  between  your 
colonel  and  myself  ?  " 

"  The  difference  b  this,"  replied  the  soldier  coolly ;  "  my 
colonel  cannot  make  me  a  captain,  but  your  Excellency  has 
only  to  say  the  word." 

Suvorofi,  struck  by  his  shrewdness,  kept  his  eye  upon  the 
man,  and  in  no  long  time  aflcr  actually  gave  him  the  speci- 
fied promotion. 

Suvoroff  always  affected  the  utmost  brevity,  boUi  in 
sneaking  and  writing ;  the  terseness  of  his  despatches  being 
almost  unrivalled.  Tlie  correspondence  with  rrince  Potem- 
kin,  relative  to  the  assault  of  Ismail,  is  unique  in  militair 
history.  Potemkin,  copying  the  brevity  of  his  general, 
wrote  to  him  thus :  '*  Marslml,  you  will  take  Ismail  witliin 
three  days,  at  whatever  cost.  —  Potemkin."  The  day 
after  the  letter  arrived,  Suvoroff  carried  the  town  by  storm, 
with  a  loss  of  fifteen  thousand  men  to  himself,  and  thirty- 
eight  thousand  to  the  enemy;  summing  up  the  fearnil 
tragedy  in  one  doggrel  couplet,  which,  literally  translated, 
runs  as  follows :  — 

"  Prftlse  to  God,  and  praise  to  thee  1 
Itamiirii  ta'en,  and  there  I  be.'' 

The  anecdotes  of  the  great  marshal's  eccentricities  —  his 
habit  of  wandering  about  the  camp  in  diasmse,  his  whim  of 
giving  the  signal  for  assault  by  crowing  like  a  cock,  his  as- 

*  Napoleon  it  »ald  to  have  given  the  tame  anewer  to  hia  ezamlnen 
at  firieune. 


tounding  endurance  of  heat  and  cold,  his  savage  dinvgard 
of  personal  comfort  and  neatness  —  arebcyunilcaltnlaUin; 
but  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  of  all  is  hi5  appearuoe 
in  1799  at  the  Austrian  court,  then  one  of  the  moftt  brilliaDt 
in  Europe.  On  being  shown  to  the  room  prepared  for  him 
(a  splendid  apartment,  filled  with  costly  mirrors  and  ridi 
furniture),  this  modem  Diogenes  said  simply,  "  Turn  oot  all 
that  rubbish,  and  shake  me  down  some  straw.*'  An  Ans^ 
trian  grandee  who  came  to  visit  him  was  startled  at  these 
preparations,  and  still  more  so  at  the  first  sight  of  the  mai- 
shai's  *'  bagffa^e,"  which  consisted  of  two  coarse  shirts  and 
a  tattered  CK)&,  tied  up  in  a  bundle. 

*<Is  that  enough  for  winter?"  asked  the  astounded 
visitor. 

**  The  winter's  the  father  of  us  Russians,"  answered  Sor- 
oroff  with  a  grin  :  ^  besides,  you  don't  feel  the  cold  when 
you're  riding  full  gallop." 

"  But  when  you're  tired  of  riding,  what  do  you  do?" 

«  Walk." 

"  And  when  you're  tired  of  walking?  " 

"  Run." 

^  And  do  you  never  sleep,  then  ?  "  asked  the  petiified 
questioner. 

"  Sometimes,  when  I've  nothing  better  to  do,*  replied 
Suvoroff  carelessly ;  '*  and  when  I  want  to  have  a  veiy  Inx- 
urious  nap,  I  take  off  one  of  my  spurs." 

The  thunder-struck  Austrian  bowed  and  retired,  doubt- 
less considerably  enlightened  in  his  ideas  of  a  Sossiu 
general. 

It  is  worth  while  to  chronicle  (however  out  of  place  it 
may  appear  in  a  collection  of  jests)  one  more  story  <rf"  Suto- 
Tofif,  mat  which  tells  how  the  grim  veteran,  already  far  on 
the  road  to  the  bloodiest  of  his  campaigns,  rode  back  for 
miles  through  the  blinding  storm,  to  take  one  laft  look  at 
his  sleeping  children,  kissed  and  blessed  them  with  passion- 
ate earnestness,  and  then  rushed  away  like  a  whirlwind  ap- 
on  his  mission  of  destruction.  Such  a  man  deserved  more 
merciful  judgment  than  the  stinpng  epitaph  written  upon 
him  by  a  wit  of  the  nation  which  wrought  his  downfall: 
**  A  good  soldier,  but  a  bad  general ;  a  sood  servant,  but  & 
bad  courtier ;  a  good  Russian,  but  a  bad  European." 


A  PAPER  OF  TORPEDOES. 

Although  the  popular  impression  that  the  torpedo  is  ft 
modern  weapon  is  not  strictly  correct,  it  is  only  of  recent 
years  that  its  destructive  and  terrible  effects  have  been  lo 
made  available  as  to  render  it  an  important  feature  ot'  oor 
armament,  whether  for  attack  or  defence.  We  need  to  be 
more  familiar  with  it,  not  alone  to  appreciate  its  impo^ 
tance,  for  that  we  already  do,  although  in  a  vague  and  un- 
acknowledged manner :  but  as  a  horse  will  stand  the  firmer 
for  beinff  allowed  a  full  view  of  the  approaching  train,  so 
with  a  clear  knowledge  of  what  is  before  us,  we  may  gather 
comfort,  and  proceed  with  more  decision  from  fiiUy  realis- 
ing the  bounds  which,  in  common  with  all  things  hnmaor 
the  torpedo,  either  as  an  offensive  or  defensive  weapon,  msf 
not  pass.  The  time  has  gone  by  when  it  would  be  con- 
sidered sufficient  simply  to  denounce  the  torpedo,  altkoagii 
even  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war  in  Americfti 
its  use  was  characterized  by  the  Federals  as  '*  an  infeniftl 
machination  of  the  enemy,"  ''assassination  in  its  worst 
form,"  **  an  unchristian  mode  of  warfare,"  &c. ;  and  oht 
own  expression  of  **  infernal  machines,"  as  applied  to  the 
submarine  mines  made  use  of  by  the  Russians  in  the  Bal- 
tic, testifies  to  our  dislike  of  the  new  destructive  aecnt,  at 
least  when  employed  against  ourselves.  The  torpedo  must 
be  content  to  take  its  place,  as  neither  better  nor  worse 
than  the  gun, — 

"  Which  many  a  good  tall  fellow  hath  destroyed 
So  cowardly ; " 

but,  at  least,  it  is  now  fairly  clear  of  the  shoals  of  ridicule 
and  contempt  which  so  long  hindered  its  progress. 

Our  object  is  to  dispel  the  mists  of  prejudice  and  igno- 
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ranee  still  8urroun<lin<;  this  new  eneine  of  warfare ;  and  we 
yenture  to  doubt  the  expediency  of  endeavoring  to  shroud 
the  subject  in  secrecy,  by  committees'  reports  in  "confi- 
dential "  blue-books,  which  after  all  contain  but  little  infor- 
mation of  a  novel  character,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
naval  attaches  of  foreign  powers  have  obtained  copies  of 
them. 

Commander  Dawson,  R.Nm  who  acted  for  five  years  as 
the  able  secretary  of  the  "  Floating  Obstruction  Commit- 
tee,*' in  a  recent  lecture  at  the  United  Service  Institution 
alludes  thus  pertinently  to  this  subject :  — 

"  If  we  would  be  prepared  a^^ainst  all  comers,  it  is  not 
sufficient  that  there  should  be  in  the  pizeon-holes  of  the 
War  Oflice  or  the  Admiralty,  learned  books  with  detailed 
suggestions  for  the  construction  of  the  best  description  of 
weapons.  Of  what  avail  will  be  the  best  arms  wmch  only 
exist  upon  paper,  against,  it  may  be,  much  less  effective 
ones,  bat  which  exist  in  bodily  shape,  and  are  employed  by 
enemies  who  have  been  carefully  taught  how  to  handle 
them  ?  " 

The  practical  comment  on  these  remarks  was  furnished 
by  the  meagre  discussion  which  followed,  in  which  the  only 
two  officers  who  attempted  to  follow  the  lecturer  acknowl- 
edged their  very  slight  acquaintance  with  the  subject. 

Those  who  desire  information  on  torpedoes,  although 
they  may  be  refused  access  to  oonfidentiaf  blue-books,  will, 
however,  in  these  days  of  publicity,  find  little  difficulty  in 
satisfying  their  thirst  for  knowledge ;  for  already  the  torpedo 
has  a  literature  of  its  own,  the  book  on  "  Submarine  War- 
fare," by  Commander  Barnes  of  the  United-States  Navy, 
although  antecedent  to  the  introduction  of  the  Harvey  or 
Whitehead  torpedo,  giving  the  roost  interesting  account  of 
the  torpedo  up  to  the  close  of  the  Amencan  civil  war. 
CiHsses  for  royal  engineer  officers  have  been  established  at 
Chatham  since  18C7,  and  in  the  same  year  the  torpedo  was 
made  a  part  of  the  gunnery  **  course  "  on  board  H.M.S.,  Ex- 
cellentf  tne  lectures  on  "  Electricity  and  the  Torpedo  "  being 
attended  by  a  considerable  number  of  halt-pay  naviu 
officers. 

Thus,  some  opportunities  have  been  afforded  to  naval 
and  military  officers  to  acquiunt  themselves  with  the  new 
arm,  and  we  may  hope  that  a  good  leaven  has  been  sown  in 
the  services,  at  least  as  regards  theoretical  information; 
but  in  this  country  it  is  impossible  to  keep  knowledge  so 
acquired  secret ;  and  to  endeavor  to  hide  our  torpedo  in- 
vestigations under  the  veil  of  mystery  is  so  perfectly  futile 
that  we  should  be  o^lad  to  see  it  at  once  removed,  as,  though 
it  deters  the  beneficial  diffasion  of  information,  there  is  no 
great  difficulty  in  procuring  it,  if  diligently  sought,  as  it 
would  be  by  the  agents  of  a  foreign  power. 

What  is  a  torpedo  ?  And  what  part  may  it  be  expected 
to  play  in  future  naval  wars  ?  These  are  questions  which 
we  propose  to  endeavor  to  answer  in  this  article ;  and  as 
the  expert  noveliet  lets  his  characters  introduce  themselves 
by  their  words  and  actions,  so  we  trust  that  the  history  of 
the  torpedo  and  its  performances  will  m}  far  towards  ex- 
plaining the  nature  and  capabilities  of  this  new  engine  of 
war. 

The  torpedo,  then,  has  a  history,  and  an  interesting  one. 
Used  simply  as  an  explosion-vessel,  floating  on  a  level  with 
the  water,  it  is  of  very  ancient  date.  In  conjunction  with 
fire-jhips  by  the  Dutch,  against  a  boom  constructed  by  the 
Duke  of  Parma,  durin?  the  siege  of  Antwerp,  in  1585,  they 
were  partially  successful,  killing  eight  hundred  men  and 
wountiing  the  Farnese  himself;  the  ensrineer  being  Freder- 
ic Jambelli,  an  Italian.  To  Jambelli  is  due  the  idea  of 
applying  these  mines  at  a  stated  interval,  by  means  of 
clock-work,  which  called  a  match-lock  into  action.  In 
1628,  the  English  had  recourse  to  <*  floating  petards,"  to  in- 
jnre  the  French  ships  at  Rochelle,  acting  by  a  spring  to  be 
released  on  collision ;  but  these  machines  seem  to  have  been 
generally  harmless. 

In  1804,  drifting  torpedoes  were  again  used  by  the  Eng- 
lish against  the  Boulogne  flotilla;  the  '<  Catamaran  "  expe- 
dition, as  it  was  called,  was  the  idea  of  Fulton,  an  Ameri- 
can ;  it  excited  great  attention  in  England  at  the  time,  and 
ve  give  a  short  account  of  it  here,  from  which  it  will  not 


be  wondered  at  that  such  crude  attempts  brought'  nothing 
but  contempt  for  the  principle  involvea. 

"  The  catamaran,"  says  James's  "  Naval  History,"  "  con- 
sisted of  a  coffer  about  twenty-one  feet  long  and  three  and 
one-fourth  broad,  resembling  m  appearance  a  log  of  mahoff- 
anv. ..  .  .  Its  covering  was  of  thick  plank,  lined  with  lead, 
calked  and  tarred.  Outside  this  was  a  coat  of  canvas, 
paid  over  with  hotpitch.  The  vessel  weighed  when  filled 
about  two  tons.  The  contents  consisted,  besides  the  appa- 
ratus, of  as  much  ballast  as  would  just  keep  the  upper 
surface  of  the  deck  of  the  coffer  even  with  the  water's 
edge.  Amidst  a  quantity  of  powder  (about  forty  barrels^, 
and  other  inflammable  matter,  was  a  piece  of  clock-work, 
the  mainspring  of  which,  on  the  withdrawing  of  a  peg 
placed  on  the  outside,  would,  in  a  given  time  ^rom  six  to 
ten  minutes),  draw  the  trigger  of  a  lock  and  explode  the 
vessel." 

These  catamarans  had  no  mast,  but  were  towed  near  the 
enemy,  when  the  action  of  the  tide  was  to  drift  them  foul 
of  the  boats  and  prawls  of  the  flotilla,  to  which  they  were 
to  attach  iJiiemsefves  by  grappling-irons  floated  by  pieces 
of  cork.  The  only  injury  done  by  these  rude  craft  was  the 
destruction  of  thirteen  French  sailors,  whose  boat  ran  foul 
of  a  catamaran,  which  instantly  exploded,  blowing  them 
into  the  air. 

For  the  feeling  evinced  on  the  occasion  we  must  once 
more  refer  to  James,  who  says,  '*  Many  were  the  anathe- 
mas hurled  against  England  for  the  barbarity  of  the  attack 
by  catamarans ;  but  surely  without  reason.  What  is  there, 
compared  with  explosion-vessels  and  fire-ships,  peculiarly 
gentle  in  the  employment  of  red-hot  balls  and  grape  and 
iangridge  shot ;  or,  indeed,  in  any  of  the  missiles  or  weap- 
ons with  which  war  is  usually  waged  ?  That  the  catamaran 
affair  was  a  silly  project  was  asserted  with  more  reason 
than  that  it  was  a  cruel  or  an  illegal  one." 

Such  is  a  summary  of  the  notorious  Catamaran  Expedi- 
tion, which  was  much  abused,  but  more  laughed  at.  **  Guy 
Fawkes  has  got  afloat,"  cried  a  writer  of  the  day  in  the 
Naval  Chronicle, 

In  1809,  an  explosion-vessel,  conducted  by  Lord  Coch- 
rane, completely  oestroyed  a  very  heavy  boom  protecting  a 
French  fleet  in  Basque  Roads,  thus  enabling  tne  fire-ves- 
sels to  do  their  work.  In  fact,  this  mode  of  applying  pow- 
der has  been  used  from  time  to  time  by  almost  au  nations ; 
even  the  Chinese  having  tried  to  blow  up  her  Majesty's 
ship  Niger  J  during  the  war  of  1856,  by  exploding  alongside 
of  ner  what  appeared  ostensibly  to  be  a  dirt-boat ;  the  only 
result  being  to  cover  her  Majesty^  ship  with  filth,  literally 
firom  keel  to  truck.  The  most  modem  attempt  of  this  na- 
ture was  the  product  of  the  fertile  brain  of  Gen.  Butler,  of 
New  Orleans  notoriety ;  who  persuaded  his  naval  colleague, 
Adm.  Porter,  to  attempt  to  demolish  Fort  Fisher  by  ex- 
ploding an  old  steamer,  laden  with  one  hundred  and  eighty 
tons  of  gunpowder,  in  close  proximity  to  the  Confederate 
stronghold.  This  was  at  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1865 ; 
and^ough  the  vessel  was  laid  alongside  the  fort  by  skilful 
and  experienced  officers,  its  explosion  caused  no  damage 
whatever  to  the  enemy. 

It  will  be  seen,  that,  in  these  examples,  the  attempt  was 
made  to  explode  a  vessel  or  machine  noating  on  the  surface 
of  the  water,  at  what  now  appears  to  us  a  wasteful  expendi- 
ture of  force ;  but  in  the  earlier  instances  we  have  referred 
to,  the  possibility  of  effecting  an  explosion  below  water  was 
not  known,  and  the  discovery  of  the  means  of  eflecting  this 
was  the  first  step  towards  real  torpedo  warfare. 

To  David  Bushnell,  an  American,  born  in  Connecticut 
in  1742,  is  justly  due  the  merit  of  first  appreciating  this 
fact ;  and  he  endeavored,  with  partial  success,  to  apply  it 
against  the  British  ships  in  the  >V ar  of  Independence.  He 
first  exploded  about  two  ounces  of  powder,  about  four  feet 
under  tne  water,  to  prove  **  to  some  of  the  first  pei^sonages 
in  Connecticut "  that  powder  would  take  fire  below  the  sur- 
face. He  then  invented  a  submarine  boat,  intended  to  at- 
tach a  carcass  of  powder  to  a  ship,  by  which  he  attempted 
unsuccessfully  to  blow  up  the  Eagley  Lord  Howe's  flag-ship. 
In  1777  he  made  an  attack  on  the  Cerberun  friTate,  with  a 
submerged  charge  Intended  ta  explode  by  brushing  against 
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the  ship's  side,  and  ivhich  actually  did  totally  destroy  a 
schooner  astern  of  her.  The  following  year  was  famous  for 
the  "  Battle  of  the  Kegs/'  which  was  a  more  ambitious  de- 
sia;n  of  Bushnell's  to  destroy  the  British  ships  off  Fhiladel- 
pma,  by  floating  kegs  charged  with  gunpowder,  to  be  ex- 
ploded by  a  spring-lock,  Sown  the  Delaware,  the  kegs 
themselves  being  under  water,  supported  at  a  given  depth 
by  buoys.  The  crew  of  a  British  ooat  interfering  with  one 
of  these  torpedoes,  it  exploded,  killing  four  men,  causing 
great  consternation,  and  much  firing  at  the  insidious  ene- 
my's devilish  contrivances.  They  did  no  further  damage ; 
and  though  the  joke  at  the  time  was  against  the  British,  as 
the  following  lines  show,  it  is  probabk  that  it  ultimately 
turned  against  the  inventor ;  for  this  is  his  last  appearance 
in  public  as  a  constructor  of  warlike  implements,  and  he 
even  changed  his  name  to  avoid  recognition :  — 

"  Thoso  kegs,  I'm  told,  the  rebels  hold, 

Packed  up  like  pickled  herring ; 
And  they've  come  down  to  attack  the  town, 
In  this  new  way  of  ferrying,"  &c. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  inventive  genius  of  Bushnell. 
His  submarine  boat,  although  only  intended  to  contain  one 
person,  was  at  least  as  successful  as  more  recent  construc- 
tions of  a  like  nature.  Washington,  although  <*  wanting 
faith  himself,"  as  he  says,  in  the  practicability  of  Bushnell's 
schemes,  makes  the  following  acknowledgment  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Jefferson,  some  years  afler  the  *'  Battle  of  the 
Ke^s : "  '*  That  he  had  a  machine  so  contrived  as  to  carry 
him  under  water  at  any  depth  he  chose,  and  for  a  consider- 
able time  and  distance,  with  an  appendage  charged  with 
powder,  which  he  could  fasten  to  a  ship,  and  give  fire  to  it 
in  time  sufficient  for  his  returning,  and  by  means  thereof 
destroy  it,  are  facts  I  believe  which  admit  of  litUe  doubt.** 

The  name  torpedo  was  first  made  use  of  as  applied  to 
Bushnell's  submerged  carcass ;  although  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  himself  used  it,  at  least  in  his  official  descriptions 
of  his  invention.  It  is  the  popular  name  of  the  electric 
ray,  or  skate,  said  *'  to  kill  its  prey  as  by  lightning,"  having 
the  power  at  will  to  separate  the  two  natures  of  electrici- 
ties inherent  in  all  bodies,  so  that  when  the  head  and  tail 
are  brought  close  together  a  spark  passes  and  neutralizar 
tion  ensues. 

That  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  comes  striking- 
ly before  us,  as  we  consider  our  subject,  for  even  Bushnell 
was  not  the  first  man  who  attempted  submarine  navigation, 
a  Cornelius  Debbrel  having,  in  tne  reign  of  James  I.,  con- 
structed a  diving-boat  to  carry  twelve  rowers ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  whether  it  was  ever  made  use  of,  and  between 
Debbrel  and  Bushnell  other  attempts  at  diving-boats  had 
been  made,  though  the  latter  does  not  soem  to  have  been 
aware  of  them. 

Bushnell  has  undoubtedly  earned  a  claim  to  originality 
in  his  diving-boat  scheme,  in  %vhich  he  was  followed  by 
Robert  Fulton,  the  second  great  advocate  of  torpedo  war^ 
fare.  Fulton's  boat  was  constructed  in  France,  and  in  her 
the  inventor  and  several  others  made  firequent  submarine 
trips ;  on  one  occasion,  it  is  said,  remaining  below  the  sur- 
face four  hours  and  twenty  minutes.  He  named  her  the 
Nautilus,  and  in  1801  by  her  means  he  attached  a  torpedo 
of  twenty  pounds  of  powder  under  a  small  vessel,  which 
was  blown  to  atoms  Becomins:  dissatisfied  with  the 
French  Government,  he  came  to  England  in  1804,  when  a 
commission  reported  his  plunging-boat  scheme  as  entirely 
impracticable. 

The  next  we  hear  of  diving-boats  is  a  vessel  patronized 
by  Lord  Falmerston,  and  tried  by  the  present  Admirals 
Hope  and  Sullivan,  of  which  we  are  told  that  it  was  a  per- 
fect failure,  coming  up  end  on,  instead  of  flat,  nearly 
drowning  her  crew  of  twelve  men,  and  having  to  be  hove 
up  by  tackles. 

During  the  civil  war  in  America,  the  Confederates,  by 
means  of  a  submarine  boat,  totally  destroyed  the  United 
States  sloop  Housatonic,  off  Charleston,  in  1864,  an  account  of 
which  we  :  hall  give  in  its  proper  place  ;  but  as  being  one  of 
the  most  recent  attempts  at  suomarine  navigation,  we  extract 
the  report  of  Capt.  Maury,  the  well-known  hydrographer. 


then  at  the  head  of  the  Confederate  **  Torpedo  Bnreso,** 
of  her  nature  and  performances :  — 

"  It  was  built  of  boiler  iron,  about  thirty-five  feet  long, 
and  was  manned  by  a  crew  of  nine  men,  eight  of  whan 
worked  the  propeller  by  hand ;  the  ninth  steered  the  boat, 
and  regulated  ner  movements  below  the  surface  of  the 
water ;  she  could  be  submerged  at  pleasure  to  any  desired 
depth,  or  could  be  propelled  on  the  surface. 

'<  In  smooth,  still  water  she  could  be  exactly  controlled, 
and  her  speed  was  about  four  knots.  It  was  intended  thst 
she  should  approach  any  vessel  lyinz  at  anchor,  pass  under 
her  keel,  and  drag  a  floating  torpedo  which  could  explode 
on  striking  the  side  or  bottom  of  the  ship  attacked.  She 
could  remain  submerged  for  half  an  hour  without  ineon- 
venience  to  her  crew.  Soon  afler  her  arrival  at  Charles- 
ton, Lieut.  Paine  of  the  Confederate  nary  Tolunteered  to 
attack  the  Federal  fleet  with  her.  While  preparing  for 
their  expedition,  the  swell  of  a  passing  steamcsr  cansed  the 
boat  to  sink  suddenly;  and  all  hands,  except  lieat 
Paine,  who  was  standing  in  the  open  hatchway,  perished. 
She  was  soon  raised,  and  again  made  ready  for  senriee. 
Lieut.  Paine  again  volunteered  to  command  her. 
While  lying  near  Fort  Sumter,  she  ci^sized,  and  again 
sank  in  deep  water,  drowning  all  hands  except  her  com- 
mander and  two  others.  Being  again  raised  and  prepared 
for  action,  Mr.  Aunly,  one  of  her  constructors,  made  an  ex- 
perimental cruise  in  her  in  Cooper  River. 

"  While  submerged  at  great  depth,  firom  some  unknown 
cause  she  became  unmanageable,  and  remained  for  many 
days  on  the  bottom  of  the  river,  with  her  crew  of  nine 
dead  men.  A  fourth  time  was  the  boat  raised ;  and  lieot. 
Dixon  of  Mobile,  of  the  21st  Volunteers,  with  eight  others, 
went  out  of  Charleston  harbor  in  her,  and  attacked  and 
sank  the  Federal  steamer  HouscUonic,  Her  mission  at  lait 
accomplished,  she  disappeared  forever  with  her  crew. 
Nothing  is  known  of  their  fate,  but  it  is  believed  they  went 
down  with  their  enemy." 

Such  is  the  dire  history  of  the  Confederate  plunging- 
boat.  The  Federals  also  constructed  a  somewhat  similar 
diving-vessel,  the  invention  of  a  Frenchman,  who,  afler  re- 
ceiving ten  thousand  dollars,  decamped,  leaving  his  boat,  oi 
which  Commander  Barnes  gives  a  minute  description. 
Nothing  was  ever  accomplished  with  her,  and  she  sank  in  a 
gaJe  off  Cape  Hatteras.  In  1866  we  hear  of  a  German, 
named  Flack,  inventing  a  diving-boat  in  which  he  embarked 
with  a  party  of  friends,  and  sunk  his  vessel  for  a  submarine 
cruise  m  Valparaiso  Bay,  in  thirty  fathoms  water :  this  n 
the  last  tliat  was  heard  of  him  or  his  party.  A  few  yean 
ago,  the  French  Government  possessed  a  submarine  boat, 
which  they  called  Le  Plongeur  ;  but  she  has  not  been  made 
any  use  of. 

Returning  now  to  torpedoes  proper,  we  are  much  in- 
debted to  Robert  Fulton,  an  American,  to  whose  "  catama- 
rans "  and  diving-boat  we  have  already  alluded.  Having 
tried  the  French  Government,  and  received  a  rebuff  from 
Admiral  Dacres,  he  came  to  England,  where,  under  the 
name  of  Francis,  he  laid  his  schemes  before  the  British 
Ministry,  and  received  some  support  from  Mr.  Pitt :  after  he 
had  arranged  tJie  "Catamaran"  Expedition,  under  the 
auspices  of  his  patron,  he  was  allowed  to  attempt  the 
destruction  of  a  Danbh  brij;,  the  Dorothea,  moored  lor  the 
purpose  near  Walmer  Castle ;  afler  some  failures,  two  to^ 
pedoes,  containing  one  hundred  and  seventy  pounds  oi 
powder,  were  successfully  exploded  imder  her  (  Augnst, 
1805  ),  and  the  brig  was  blown  to  pieces  in  the  presence  of 
a  large  concourse  of  spectators. 

FiUton  was  much  elated  at  his  success,  but  the  naval 
authorities  of  the  day  saw  nothing  but  the  possible  annihi- 
lation of  England's  naval  supremacy  fix)m  such  devices; 
Lord  St.  Vincent,  then  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  blunt- 
ly averring  that  "  Pitt  was  the  greatest  fool  that  ever  ex- 
isted, to  encourage  a  mode  of  war  which  those  who  com- 
manded the  seas  did  not  want,  and  which,  if  successfbl, 
would  deprive  them  of  it." 

The  method  employed  was  simply  allowing  the  torpedoes, 
connected  by  a  coupling-line  to  drifl  across  the  bows  of 
the  ship,  the  explosion  being  effected  as  in  the  catamarans. 
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Shortly  after  this  success,  Fulton  left  England,  where  he 
could  get  no  further  encouragement,  receiving  fifteen  thou- 
sand pounds  in  compensation  of  his  services,  and  refusing 
forty  tnousand  pounds  to  suppress  his  invention.  He  then 
went  to  America,  where  he  was  supported  by  Mr.  Madison, 
repeating  his  Dorothea  experiment  successfully  as  to  the 
destruction  of  the  ship  performed  upon,  but  not  equally  so 
as  regards  the  time  in  which  it  was  to  be  effective.  Fulton 
continued  his  investigations,  the  result  of  which  he  pub- 
lished in  a  book,  called  <*  Torpedo  War ;  or,  Submarine  Ex- 
plosions." He  proposed  anchored  buoyant  torpedoes,  so 
arranged  as  to  explode  on  a  ship  running  against  tnem ;  and 
he  had  a  further  plan  of  discharging  from  a  small  gun, 
mounted  in  the  bows  of  a  boat,  a  hs^poon  attached  by  a 
line  to  a  torpedo,  the  harpoon  being  intended  to  stick  into 
the  side  of  the  ship  attacked.  By  these  means,  he 
imagined  that  a  dozen  of  his  torpedo  boats  would  be  more 
than  a  match  for  a  fri^te.  He  afterwards  exhibited  a 
model  of  a  blockship  of  great  strength,  protected  by  four 
long  booms  with  torpedoes  attached,  and  thus  he  was  the 
first  to  propose  out-rigger  torpedoes.  Fulton  had  many 
fiiends  in  the  States ;  and  he  was  allowed  to  try  his  plans 
OD  the  sloop  of  war  Argus,  to  be  defended  by  Com. 
Rodgers.  The  Commodore  made  use  of  the  now  familiar 
defences  of  nets,  booms,  &c.,  and  successfully  defied  the 
torpedoes  and  their  inventor,  whose  schemes  he  liberally 
aoathematized ;  and  notwithstanding  the  support  of  some 
influential  friends,  who  complained  of  the  energy  of  the 
'*  nautical  gentlemen,"  Fulton  takes  leave  of  the  subject  in 
a  characteristic  letter,  in  which  he  draws  a  parallel  be- 
tween himself  and  Bartholomew  Schwartz,  the  inventor  of 
pnpowder,  presenting  himself  before  the  gates  of  Rome 
m  tne  time  of  Julias  Caesar  armed  with  a  four-pounder, 
and  being  driven  off  by  the  Roman  catapultas.  Fulton's 
experiments,  however,  gave  rise  to  several  schemes  of  a 
similar  nature  attempted  on  the  British  ships  during  the 
war  of  1812  without  success. 

We  take  leave  of  Fulton ;  but  his  mantle  descended  on 
Col.  Colt,  the  inventor  of  the  revolver.  It  appears  that 
the  Colonel's  hobby  was  not  the  revolver,  but  the  sub- 
marine battery;  and  from  1829  to  1842  he  was  maturing 
the  discarded  idea  of  Fulton's,  of  applying  electricity  to 
submarine  mines.  In  1841  he  writes  a  confident  letter  to 
Pres.  Tyler  on  this  subject,  in  which  he  claims  as  an 
"  invention  original  to  myself,  to  be  able  to  effect  the  in- 
stant destruction  of  either  ships  or  steamers  at  my  pleasure 
on  their  entering  a  harbor,  whether  singly  or  in  whole 
fleets,  while  those  vessels  to  which  I  am  disposed  to  allow  a 
passage  are  secure  from  the  possibility  ot  being  injured. 
All  this  I  can  do  while  myself  in  perfect  security,  and  without 
giving  an  invading  (enemy  the  slightest  sign  of  his  danger." 
Accordingly,  Uol.  Colt  was  allowed  to  prosecute  his 
experiments  under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War;  and  the  following  year  he  destroyed  three  vessels 
by  exploding  torpedoes  with  his  galvanic  battery,  one  of 
which  was  at  five  miles'  distance  fi:*om  the  operator.  Thus 
far  these  vessels  had  been  at  anchor ;  but  in  1843  a  brig  of 
fivei  hundred  tons  was  blown  to  pieces  on  the  Potomac, 
while  under  way,  and  sailinz  at  a  speed  of  five  knots  an 
hour;  Col.  Colt  bein^  at  Alexandria,  five  miles  away. 
Seventeen  thousand  dollars  were  appropriated  by  Congress 
for  these  experiments;  but  further  proceedings  were  dis- 
countenance, and,  up  to  the  time  of  the  death  of  Col. 
Colt,  his  invention  remained  a  secret  even  to  the  Military 
Bepartment  of  the  United  States. 

We  do  not  know  the  nature  of  the  battery,  or  the  fuses 
tised  by  him,  but  he  evidently  arranged  his  torpedoes  in 
groups,  and  a  part  of  his  invention  was  to  cause  the  vessel 
to  close  the  electric  circuit,  by  contact  with  what  are  now 
technically  called  *'  circuit  closers ; "  thus  the  mine  immedi- 
ately under  the  ship  was  sure  to  be  the  one  exploded. 

His  electric  cable  was  the  first  submarine  wire  used  for 
the  transmission  of  the  electric  fluid,  the  "  insulation"  being 
effected  by  asphaltum  and  beeswax,  instead  of  gutta-percha, 
then  unknown. 

While  Col.  Colt  was  making  this  lar^e  stride  towards 
Ihe  sub-marine  mines,  as  a  defence  of  harbors,  in  England 


Capt.  Warner's  plans  received  some  attention,  and  his 
destiiiction  of  the  John  of  Gaunt  was  accepted  as  a  novelty ; 
but  his  clock-work  torpedoes  showed  no  advance  on  Ful- 
ton's arrangements.  In  1889,  however.  Gen.  Sir  Charles 
Pasley,  R.E.,  had  used  voltaic  electricity  as  the  a^ent  for 
exploding  the  large  charges  used  in  the  removal  of  the 
wrecks  of  the  Royal  George  and  Edgar  at  Spithead. 

We  now  come  to  the  infernal  machines  of  the  Russian 
war ;  some  forty  or  fifty  of  which  were  picked  up  by  the 
boats  of  the  allied  fleets  in  the  approaches  to  Cronstadt  and 
other  places  in  the  Baltic ;  two  or  our  ships,  the  Merlin  and 
Firefly f  were  struck  by  them,  but  not  seriously  injured. 
These  submarine  mines  were  conical  in  shape,  containing  a 
small  charge  of  eight  or  nine  pounds  of  powder;  the  only 
novelty  in  them  being  the  mode  of  ignition,  which,  with 
some  improvements,  we  have  adopted  as  suitable  to  contact 
or  mechanical  torpedoes. 

The  igniting  apparatus  consisted  of  a  narrow  glass  tube, 
containing  sulphuric  acid,  enclosed  in  a  leaden  tub^  in 
which  it  was  surrounded  by  a  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potash 
and  sugar,  projecting  arms  being  connected  with  the  leaden 
tube,  to  receive  the  thrust  of  a  collision ;  the  tube  being 
thus  bent  broke  the  glass  tube,  when  the  sulphuric  acid,  fall- 
ing on  the  chlorate  of  potash,  exploded  the  torpedo.  It  is 
evident  that  such  a  torpedo  as  the  above  would  be^  as  dan- 
gerous to  friend  as  to  foe,  when  once  laid  down,  —  a  defect 
which  is  inherent  in  all  contact  torpedoes :  and  there  were 
other  points  in  which  the  Russian  machines  were  deficient ; 
but  their  principal  mistake  was  the  weakness  of  the  charge, 
which  was  the  chief  cause  of  their  inefliciency  against  our 
ships. 

The  Russians  do  not  appear  to  have  used  electric  torpe- 
does, but  the  Kertch  Expedition  in  1855  found  at  Yenikale 
a  complete  series  of  galvanic  apparatus  which  was  not  in 
position  :  but  the  Time^  correspondent  speaks  of  it  as  '*  con- 
sisting of  many  miles  of  wire,  and  the  number  of  cells  indi- 
cating a  very  powerful  battery ;  "  it  included,  we  believe, 
the  valuable  circuit-closing  contrivance. 

In  1859,  the  Austrians  employed  submarine  electric  mines 
charged  with  gun-cotton  for  the  defence  of  Venice,  under 
the  direction  of^aron  Von  Ebner ;  and  in  1866  their  system 
was  further  developed  for  the  defence  of  Pola  and  the  Dal-  ^ 
matian  coast.  Although  these  mines  were  not  required  to  be 
used,  the  Austrian  experience  has  proved  very  valuable,  their 
apparatus  being  exhibited  at  the  Exposition  in  Paris  in  1867. 

We  have  traced  the  history  of  the  torpedo  firom  its  earli- 
est conception  by  Bushnell,  to  the  commencement  of  the 
civil  war  in  America;  and  though  we  have  shown  how 
gradually  it  ^w  up  through  ridicule  and  failure  to  its  ro- 
bust manhood,  so  little  was  its  real  importance  appreciated 
at  that  time,  that  when  its  frequent  successful  application 
in  the  civil  war  forced  us  to  recognize  its  influence,  it 
seemed  as  if  a  new  power  was  discovered,  and  every  nation 
in  Europe  seriously  considered  how  the  gigantic  force  of  the 
submarine  mine  could  be  best  utilized. 

Fortunately  for  ourselves,  the  use  of  the  same  language, 
and  the  universal  publicity  of  every  thing  in  America,  have 
rendered  their  torpedo  experience  easily  available  to  us ; 
and  though  their  electrical  arrangements  were  far  from  per- 
fect, the  Americans  were  the  first  to  use  electricity  in  actual 
warfare,  lending  interest  to  the  means  employed,  as  being 
the  only  true  test  by  which  their  value  can  be  gauged.  Of- 
fensive torpedo  wtufare  may  be  said  to  have  taken  its  birth 
from  Uie  American  civil  war,  though  the  Harvey  and  the 
Whitehead  were  to  them  unknown  weapons. 

Taking  the  oflicial  reports  as  a  guide,  and  omitting  even 
well-authenticated  but  unoflicial  accounts  of  vessels  injured 
or  destroyed  by  torpedoes,  it  appears  that, 

25  vessels  of  all  sizes  belonging  to  the  Federal  Navy  were  de- 
stroyed or  snnk. 
9  vessels  of  all  sizes  belonging  to  the  Federal  Navy  were  in- 

—  jured. 
84 

1  Confederate  vessel  destroyed  by  the  enemy. 

3  Confederate  vessels  destroyed  involuntarily  by  their  own 

—  torpedoes. 
88 
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Of  these,  one  Federal  ressel  was  destroyed  in  1862,  two 
in  1868,  ten  in  1864,  and  no  less  than  twelve  in  the  four 
months  of  1865 ;  thus  showing  the  progress  in  successfiil  ap- 
plication of  torpedo  warfare,  although  it  is  but  fair  to  allow 
that  the  greater  number  of  vessels  employed  by  the  Feder- 
als towards  the  close  of  the  war,  as  well  as  their  penetra- 
tion of  the  enemy's  country,  afforded  more  opportunity  for 
its  effective  employment.      The  following  list  shows  the 


names  and  class  of  vessels  destroyed  by  torpedoes ;  the  in- 
jured we  have  omitted,  although  some  of  the  unFDCcesiiiil 
attacks  on  Federal  vessels  by  out-rigger  torpedo^  reooire 
more  than  a  passing  notice.  The  destruction  of  the  tmve 
Confederate  vessels  by  their  own  torpedoes,  odc  of  which 
was  blown  up  while  endeavoring  to  place  them  in  poeitino, 
shows  the  aanger  to  friendly  vessels  of  the  contaet  sys- 
tem. 


List   oj    Vessels    Destroyed   by    Torpedoes   duHng    the    Civil    War 

in   America* 

No. 

Namd. 

DeMrlption. 

Year. 

Place. 

Method  ^niploTed. 

1 

Cairo      .... 

U.S.  iron-clad  gun-boat . 

1862 

Yazoo  River    . 

Submarine  mine 

2 

Baron  de  Kalb . 

Ditto      .... 

1863 

Ditto       .... 

DiUo 

3 

Launch  of  Pawnee . 

U.S.  boat 

Do. 

Ditto 

4 

Uousatonie 

U.S.  sloop 

1864 

Charleston 

Submarine  boat 

5 

Maple- Leaf     . 

U.S.  transport 

Do. 

Florida  .... 

SulTmaiinc  mine 

6 

East  Part 

U.S.  gun-boat 

Do. 

Mississippi 
James  luvcr  . 

Ditto 

7 

Commbdore  Jones    . 

U  S.  steamer  .        .        , 

Do. 

Ditto 

8 

Harriet  Tweed 

U.S.  transport 

Do. 

Florida   .... 

Ditto 

9 

Another  transport  . 

Do. 

Ditto      .... 

Ditto 

10 

Tecumeeh 

U.S.  Monitor . 

Do. 

Mobile  Bay    . 

Ditto 

11 

Albemarle 

•                 • 

Confederate  ram     . 

Do. 

Albemarle  Sound   . 

Outrigp«»r  boat 

12 

Wnrcissus 

U.S.  steamer  . 

Do. 

Mobile  Bay    . 

Snbmarine  mine 

18 

Ottteao 
Bndeif     . 

Ditto       .... 

Do. 

Roanoke  River 

Ditto 

14 

U.S.  tug. 

Do. 

Ditto      .... 

Ditto 

15 

Patapeco. 

U.S.  Mouitor . 

Iti65 

Charleston 

Ditto 

16 

Harvtst  Moon  . 

U.S.  flag-ship . 

Do. 

Geor^town    . 

Ditto 

17 

Altiua 

U.S.  tug         .        .        . 

Do. 

Mobile    .... 

Ditto 

18 

MilwauJae 

U.S.  Monitor . 

Do. 

Blakelcy  River 

Ditto 

19 

Otatfe 

U.S.  iron-clad. 

Do. 

Mobile    .... 

Ditto 

20 

Rodoph  . 

U.S.  tinclad  . 

Do. 

Ditto      .... 

Ditto 

21 

Ida 

U.S.  tug . 

Do. 

Ditto      .... 

Ditto 

22 

Sciota 

U  S.  gun-boat. 
U.S.  boat 

Do 

Mobile  Bay    . 

Ditto 

23 

Launch  of  Cincinnati 

Do. 

Ditto       .... 

Ditto 

24 
25 

{  Two  boats  of  U.S.    ) 
I    steamer  ShawmtU,    ) 

U  S.  boats 

Do. 

Cape  Fear  River    . 

Ditto 

26 

A  tin-clad  (48) 

U.S.  steamer  . 

Do. 

Mobile  Bay    . 

Ditto 

27 

Marion    .... 

Confed.  steamer 

1863 

Charleston      .        , 

)  Destrovcd  accidentallT 
>      by  their  own  torpe- 

28 

Etiwan    .... 

Ditto       .... 

1864 

Ditto      .... 

29 

Coufed.  floating  battery  . 

lb65 

Roanoke  River 

)     does. 

Of  the  twenty-seven  vessels  marked  "  submarine  mine," 
only  one,  the  Cvmmodore  Jones,  received  her  quietus 
through  electricity,  the  mine  being  exploded  by  a  gsuvanic 
battery  from  the  shore,  the  system  of  cross  bearings  being 
the  mode  employed  to  ascertain  her  position.  Commander 
Barnes  thus  describes  the  effect  of  the  explosion  : — 

''  The  J(mes  was  at  this  moment  considerably  in  advance, 
and  with  heavy  drags  out  astern  was  slowly  moving  aliead. 
The  small  boats  of  the  fleet  were  ahead  of  and  around  her, 
also  cnsagcd  in  dragging  and  sweeping  the  channel.  .  .  . 
Suddenly,  and  without  any  apparent  cause,  she  appeared 
to  be  lifted  bodily,  her  wheels  rapidly  revolving  in  mid-air ; 

Eersons  declared  they  could  see  the  green  sedge  beneath 
er  keel.  Tlien  through  her  shot  to  a  great  height  an  im- 
mense fountain  of  foaming  water,  followed  by  a  dense  col- 
umn thick  with  mud.  She  absolutely  crumbled  to  pieces, 
dissolved  as  it  were  in  mid-air,  enveloped  by  the  falling 
spray,  mud,  water  and  smoke."  The  operators  consisted  of 
tmee  men,  one  of  whoin  was  killed,  and  the  other  two  cap- 
tured ;  oi  the  crew  of  the  Commodore  Jones,  about  half  were 
killed  or  wounded. 

The  charge  which  literally  blew  the  Jones  to  atoms  con- 
sisted of  1,750  pounds  of  powder,  placed  on  the  bed  of  the 
river,  the  battery  being  formed  of  Bunsen's  cells. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  any  detailed  account  of  the  de- 
struction of  ships  by  the  mechanical  torpedoes,  of  which 
the  Confederates  possessed  an  infinite  viiriety.  Although 
the  charges  of  these  torpedoes  were  small,  compared 
with  the  above,  and  their  consequent  effect  neither  so  cer- 
tain nor  complete,  they  were  most  dangerous  enemies,  and 
are  responsible  for  the  loss  of  twenty-six  vessels,  includincr 
friend  as  well  as  foe.  They  were  either  buoyant,  so  moored 
as  to  rest  about  ten  feet  below  the  surface,  or,  in  shallow 
waters,  attached  to  a  frame-work.  The  frame  torpedoes 
contained  about  twenty-seven  pounds  of  powder,  and  were 


placed  within  a  few  feet  of  each  other,  the  fuses  consisting 
of  a  sensitive  detonating  composition.  The  buoyant  torpe- 
does were  of  all  shapes ;  some  conical,  some  made  of  la^er- 
beer  barrels ;  whilst  the  favorite,  Singer's,  was  shaped  like 
a  hat-box.  They  contained  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  of  powder.  Some  of  these  had  the  chemi- 
cal fuse,  already  described  as  u$>ed  by  the  Russians.  Sing- 
er's arrangement  consisted  in  attaching  a  heavpr  iron  cap  hy 
a  rim  to  the  upper  part  of  the  torpedo,  this  cap  beinp 
fastened  by  a  line  to  the  trio:ger ;  on  collision  with  a  passing 
ship,  or  the  cap  being  knocked  off,  the  trigger  is  pulled  out 
releasing  a  plunger,  which  is  forced  by  a  spiral  spring 
against  a  fulminating  substance,  exploding  the  charge. 

I'hc  success  of  Singer's  plan  is  snown  by  the  destmctioD 
of  thirteen  Federal  vessels,  and  it  appears  to  be  more  in- 
stantaneous in  its  action  than  the  chemical  fuse ;  thoBgh 
we  venture  this  opinion  with  diffidence,  as  being  contraiy 
to  the  conclusion  of  our  committees.  Maj.  Stotherd,  R.E1, 
at  the  United  Service  Institution,  speaks  of  the  chemical 
fuse  as  being  **  the  best  combination  for  mechanical  igni- 
tion "  known. 

The  isolated  effect  of  submarine  mines  has,  we  think, 
been  sufficiently  shown  bv  the  list  of  casualties ;  but  it  may 
be  argued  "  that,  after  all,  they  did  not  prevent  the  Feder- 
als from  scouring  with  their^m-boats  all  the  rivers  and 
navijjable  cliannels  of  the  Ck>nfederate  States."  What, 
then,  it  mav  be  asked,  does  the  American  experience  teach 
us  as  to  the  value  of  torpedo  obstructions  as  means  of 
defence?  It  teaches  us  that  torpedoes  alone,  although 
they  may  delay  and  cause  some  loss  to  a  hostile  fleet,  can- 
not be  considered  as  efficient  defences;  that  even  when 
protected  by  for:s,  if  the  water  is  deep,  they  cannot  be  en- 
tirely depended  upon ;  for,  in  spite  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Monitor  Tecumseh,  Adm.  Farragut  attacked  the  defience* 
of  Mobile,  passing  heavy  batteries,  in  August,  1864 ;  bor. 
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where  coonected  with  obstructions,  as  the  frame-work  men- 
tioned, or  in  deeper  water,  used  in  addition  to  booms, 
chains,  and  nets,  and  protected  by  powerftil  batteries,  we 
believe  them  to  present  an  impenetrable  barrier  to  naval 
operations.  At  uharleston  and  Wilmington  they  were  the 
main  stay  of  the  defence ;  which,  so  far  as  the  naval  part  was 
concerned,  was  successful ;  and  so  entirely  did  the  apprehen- 
sion of  these  machines  paralyze  the  naval  superiority  of 
the  Federals  on  the  James  Kiver,  that  we  find  Generals 
Grrant  and  Butler  united  in  urging  on  the  admiral  that  the 
torpedo  boats  made  the  situation  uncertain,  and  Adm.  Lee 
1^  last  reluctantly  consenting. to  place  obstructions  in  the 
river,  so  as,  he  quaintly  remarks, ''  to  hold  this  river  beyond 
a  peradventure. 

Hitherto  we  have  dealt  chiefly  on  the  defence  of  places 
and  positions  by  submarine  mines ;  but  the  introduction  of 
the  torpedo  as  an  offensive  weapon,  by  the  Confederates, 
marks  another  decided  advance  in  torpedo  warfare,  which 
has  gone  far  towards  redressing  the  balance  between  the 
powers  of  offence  and  defence. 

Bom,  as  we  have  seen,  of  Fulton's  derided  efforts,  the 
outrigger  torpedo  soon  became  a  real  weapon  in  Confeder- 
ate hands.  The  capture  of  the  iron-clad  Atlanta  first 
showed  the  Federals  the  nature  of  the  attacks  to  be  made 
upon  them,  as  she  carried  a  formidable  outrigger  torpedo 
m>m  her  bow,  though  she  had  no  opportunity  of  using  it. 

The  first  real  attempt  made  by  the  outrigger  torpedo  was 
against  the  New  Ironsides  of  8,486  tons,  off  Charleston  in 
October,  1863.  It  was  about  nine,  p.m.,  when  a  small  object 
was  seen  approaching  the  frisate,  which  answered  to  the 
usual  hail  by  a  rifle-shot,  which  killed  the  officer  of  the 
watch,  and  immediately  afterwards  a  tremendous  explosion 
shook  the  huge  hull  of  the  Ironsides^  deluging  her  deck  with 
water.  The  torpedo  boat  drifted  out  of  sight ;  but  her 
captain,  and  another  of  her  crew,  were  picked  up  alongside, 
the  whole  crewr  of  four  men  having  jumped  overboard  at  the 
time  of  the  explosion.  The  engineer,  nnding  himself  near 
the  boat  shortly  afterwards,  succeeded  in  relighting  the  fires 
and  taking  her  back  to  port.  This  small  vessel  was  a 
dgar-shaped  steamer,  sixty  feet  long,  and  six  broad,  so  far 
submerged  that  only  about  ten  feet  of  hull  was  visible,  two 
^et  above  the  water.  She  carried  at  the  extremity  of  an 
iron  bar,  ten  feet  in  length,  a  sixty-pound  charge  of  gun- 
powder, immersed  six  feet,  ignition  being  effected  by  means 
of  an  acid  fuse.  Commander  Dawson  remarks  on  the 
numerous  elements  of  failure,  in  the  nature  of  the  fuse,  the 
inexperience  of  the  crew,  the  charge  being  held  too  near  to 
the  operating  vessel,  and  adds  that  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  httle  vessel  was  nearly  swamped,  and  that  the  New 
Ironsides,  though  severely  injured,  was  able  to  maintain  her 
station.  The  Confederates  had  appropriately  christened 
this  small  torpedo  vessel  the  David;  and  a  David  became 
with  the  Federals  a  generic  term  for  all  such  torpedo  small 
craft,  as  the  first  monitor  had  served  to  give  a  description 
to  all  similarly  armed  vessels. 

This  attack  made  the  Federals  redouble  their  precau- 
tions ;  but,  notwithstanding  all  their  efforts,  in  Feoruary, 
1864 ;  the,  Housatonic,  a  sloop  of  1,240  tons,  was  attacked  and 
sunk  by  the  Confederate  submarine  boat,  a  description  of 
which  we  have  already  given.  The  boat  had  been  seen 
approaching  when  at  one  hundred  yards  distance;  the 
corvette's  cable  was  instantly  slipped,  the  engines  backed, 
and  small  arms  fired  at  the  David,  but  in  two  minutes  the 
ship  was  struck  on  the  quarter,  and  five  minutes  afterwards 
the  Housatonic  was  at  the  bottom,  with  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men  clinging  to  her  rigging. 

A  month  later,  the  United  States  ship  Memphvf  only 
escaped  destruction  by  slipping  the  cable  and  going  ahead, 
the  movement  of  the  propeller  breaking  the  DamcTs  outrig- 
pr.  Harassed  and  alarmed  by  the  attacks,  the  Federals 
increased  the  number  and  vigilance,  of  their  guard-bo.its, 
besides  using  cribs  of  timber,  nets,  &c.,  as  obstructions. 
Yet  on  April  9,  1864,  the  United-States  wooden  flag-ship, 
Minnesnta,  of  3,307  tons,  was  attacked  by  a  David,  which 
raccessfuUy  exploded  a  charge  of  fifty-three  pounds  of  pow- 
der under  ner  quarter ;  but,  owing  to  the  slugraish  fuses  and 
the  insufficient  charge,    the    Minnesota^    although    much 


damaged,  continued  at  her  station.  The  attacking  vessel 
in  this  instance  was  an  ordinary  steam  launch,  which  re- 
turned safely  into  harbor,  although  saluted  with  a  salvo  of 
great  guns  and  small  arms.  On  this  occasion  the  Fedeials 
had  chiefly  relied  on  the  protection  of  a  tug,  intended  to  run 
down  the  obnoxious  small  craft ;  but,  firom  not  having  steam 
sufficient  at  command,  this  device  failed  them  in  their  hour 
of  need. 

After  this,  the  Federals  took  up  this  mode  of  warfare, 
arming  a  number  of  steam  launches  with  outriggers.  They 
lengthened  the  outrigger,  discarded  the  self-acting  fuses, 
ana  adopted  a  single  trigger-line  igniting  arrangement. 
The  torpedo  was  made  buovant  by  an  air-cnamber,  and  it 
was  to  be  thrown  clear  of  the  outrigger  before  pulling  the 
trigger ;  thus  the  spar  was  saved,  and  a  new  charge  could 
be  immediately  attached  in  case  of  failure.  As  Commander 
Dawson  remarks  of  this  method,  "  There  is  danger  of  the 
operating  vessel  drifting  over  its  own  torpedo ; "  and,  being 
buoyant,  it  is  more  likely  to  float  up  alongside  the  hostile 
ship  than  under  her  bilge,  where  its  effect  would  be  very 
slight. 

With  this  nature  of  torpedo,  a  very  gallant  and  success- 
ful attack  was  made  on  the  Rebel  ram  Albemarle,  which  the 
Federals  speak  of  as  having  become  "the  terror  of  the 
Sounds,"  being  victorious  in  two  hard-fought  battles.  The 
attack  was  ma^e  on  Oct.  28,  1864,  the  launch  being  com- 
manded by  Lieut.  Cushing,  United-States  Navy,  whose 
report  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  affair.  The 
"  Kebel  Ram  **  was  protected  by  logs,  at  fifteen  feet  dis- 
tance, which  the  launch  **  breasted  in "  some  feet,  and  in 
spite  of  a  hail  of  small-arm  fire,  the  torpedo,  containing 
sixty  pounds  of  powder,  was  exploded  witn  fatal  effect  on 
the  ram,  the  launch  being  also  submerged  by  the  falling 
water.  Of  the  fifteen  persons  composing  her  crew,  two 
were  killed  or  drowned,  eleven  maae  prisoners,  and  two, 
including  Lieut.  Cushing,  escaped.  This,  however,  was 
a  small  price  to  pay  for  an  ironclad  ship,  whose  de- 
struction decided  the  fate  of  a  small  campaign ;  Plymouth, 
Albemarle  Sound,  and  the  Roanoke  River  shortly  after- 
wards fttUing  into  the  hands  of  the  Federals. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Albemarle,  being  built  with  "an 
overhang,"  the  defects  of  the  buoyant  torpedo  above  alluded 
to  were  not  felt.  The  Federals  had,  in  a  previous  en^^age- 
ment  with  the  Albemarle,  endeavored  to  use  an  outrigger 
torpedo  attached  to  the  bow  of  a  sluggish  paddle-wheel 
steamer ;  but,  whether  owing  to  the  unhandy  nature  of  the 
ship,  or  the  mistrust  of  the  crew  in  their  novel  arm,  without 
success. 

We  have  now  given  the  principal  instances  of  offensive 
torpedo  attacks ;  and  thougn  the  net  work  done  was  only 
the  destruction  of  one  Federal  and  one  Confederate  ship  by 
this  method  of  warfare,  its  moral  effect,  as  borne  witness  to 
by  the  best  Federal  officers,  was  immense ;  the  bewilder- 
ment caused  bv  its  sudden  and  insidious  nature  being  suffi- 
cient, as  was  clearly  proved,  to  render  cool  aim  and  effec- 
tive fire  impossible. 

It  does  not  the  less  prove  that  all  such  expeditions  are  of 
a  desperate  nature,  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  now 
Uiat  die  American  experience  has  allowed  us  to  rectify  their 
mistakes,  it  is  a  more  dangerous  service  than  a  forlorn  hope 
or  the  cutting-out  expeditions  of  former  days. 

Towards  &e  close  of  the  war  the  Federal  Government 
built  a  special  torpedo  vessel  which  was  called  the  Spuyten 
Duyvil,  of  which  we  will  only  say  with  Commander  Daw 
son,  that  "  she  was  fitted  with  most  ingenious  and  compli- 
cated machinery  to  achieve  that  which  every  seamen  knows 
should  be  sedulously  guarded  against,  viz.,  giving  universal 
motion  to  the  outrigger."  She  was  two  hundred  and  seven 
tons,  and  eighty-four  feet  long,  with  an  armor-plating  of 
five  inches. 

A  Capt.  Doty  has  patented  in  this  country  an  appara- 
tus by  which  he  can  project  a  tubular  iron  outrigger  from 
ten  feet  below  the  water-line,  twenty-five  feet  in  a  horizon- 
tal direction,  with  machinery  for  replacin*^  the  outrigger  and 
torpedo  as  often  as  required.  We  confess,  however,  our 
preference  for  the  more  simple  form  of  outrigger  boats; 
the  result  of  careful  experiments  at  Portsmouth  against  the 
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America,  an  old  seventy-four  that  had  been  used  as  a  target- 
ship,  showing  that  one  hundred  pounds  of  gun-powder,  or 
its  equivalent  in  gun-cotton,  can  be  exploded  with  perfect 
safety  to  a  steam  launch,  t^e  torpedo  being  attachea  to  a 
pole  twenty-five  feet  long,  immersed  ten  feet ;  and  that  even 
with  a  pole  a  few  feet  shorter,  no  material  amount  of  water 
would  be  shipped  or  damage  done,  the  launch  being  some- 
what protected  by  a  canopy  forward.  From  a  light  whale- 
boat  with  a  canvas  cover,  it  was  found  possible  to  explode 
a  charge  of  thirty  or  forty  pounds  of  powder  without  danger, 
the  method  almost  invariably  employed  to  effect  the  explo- 
sion being  electricity.  In  our  apparatus  we  reject  the  air- 
chamber  and  the  detachino:  arranorements,  being  content  to 
expend  a  spar  on  each  occasion  of  the  torpedo  being  used. 
Our  boats  are,  however,  generally  fitted  with  an  outrigger 
on  each  side,  and  spare  spars  to  replace  those  expended  can 
be  carried  if  requisite ;  the  electric  battery  is  generally  a 
simple  voltaic  box  pile,  consisting  of  copper  and  zinc  plates, 
which  is  suitable  to  such  rough  handling  as  is  likely  to 
occur  in  boat  service.  Its  advantage  is,  that  no  collision  is 
at  all  requisite,  whilst  the  explosion  is,  of  course,  instan- 
taneous. We  have  made  no  experiments  with  reference  to 
carrying  outrigger  torpedoes  in  ships,  though  we  imagine 
that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  improvising  such  arrange- 
ments, in  actual  warfare,  from  tlie  ship's  stores ;  the  require- 
ments being  simply  to  project  at  the  extremity  of  a  spar  at 
a  distance  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  from  the  vessel,  and 
ten  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  a  sufficient  charge, 
say  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  powder,  or  sixty  pounds 
of  gun-cotton. 

It  has  been  left  to  the  German  Government  to  move  in 
the  direction  of  constructing  special  torpedo  vessels. 
These  vessels  appear  to  be  much  like  the  Confederate 
Davids:  they  are,  according  to  the  reports  we  have  re- 
ceived, only  forty  feet  long,  very  low  in  the  water,  to  "  move 
with  the  rapidity  of  li^htnin^  over  the  nocturnal  waves  ; " 
their  boilers  are  to  be  neated  by  petroleum,  and,  to  crown 
all,  "  they  are  certainly  invulnerable  to  all  except  the 
heaviest  shot."  They  have  six  of  these  vessels,  three  of 
which  are  already  afioat.  With  the  scanty  information  we 
possess,  we  should  not  like  to  speak  too  confidently  as  to 
what  they  really  are ;  but,  if  the  above  account  of  what  is 
intended  approaches  to  accuracy,  they  will  assuredly  turn 
out  egregious  failures. 

What  advance,  then,  has  there  been  made  since  the 
American  war  in  the  application  of  torpedoes  ?  We  an- 
swer, much,  both  as  regards  defensive  and  offensive  opera- 
tions. Although  we  have  seen  their  fertility  of  resource  in 
the  construction  and  mooring  of  mechanical  or  contact 
torpedoes,  we  have  now  advanced  far  beyond  their  knowl- 
edge as  regards  electric  torpedoes. 

The  use  of  self-acting  electric  mines,  so  arranged  as  to 
explode  on  the  collision  of  a  ship  with  what  are  called 
circuit^losers,  thus  obtaining  all  the  advantages  of  the  con- 
tact system,  whilst  at  the  same  time  perfect  safety  for  a 
fidendly  vessel  is  assured  by  the  removal  of  a  peg  by  the 
operator ;  the  value  of  gun-cotton  as  an  explosive  agent, 
now  ascertained  to  be  about  four  times  as  powerful  weight 
for  weight,  and  three  times  as  powerful  bulk  for  bulk,  as 
gunpowder;  the  instantaneous  explosion,  caused  by  igni- 
tion by  a  fulminate,  dispensing  with  any  unusual  strength 
of  case ;  the  improvements  in  electric  batteries  and  fuses ; 
these  are  but  some  of  the  improvements  in  knowledge  with 
which  the  investii^ations  of  the  Dutch,  the  French,  the 
Austrians,  the  Prussians,  and  our  own  committees  have 
made  us  familiar.  The  question  of  electric  fuses  and  bat- 
teries is  itself  a  study,  and  we  do  not  attempt  to  deal  with 
it  here :  the  mooring  of  torpedoes ;  the  nature  of  cables ; 
the  best  manner  of  effecting  junctions  and  splices;  the 
power  of  the  mines,  and  the  consequent  requisite  depth  at 
which  they  should  be  placed ;  the  relative  advantages  of 
gunpowder,  gun-cotton,  dynamite,  nitro-glycerine,  litho- 
iracteur,  glyoxiline,  and  other  explosives  for  submarine 
mines ;  the  various  methods  of  estimating  the  position  of 
the  vessel  with  regard  to  the  mine  when  exploded  by 
judgment  firom  the  shore ;  the  arrangement  in  groups  or 
fines  for  the  defence  of  a  roadstead  or  harbor ;  how  to  test 


the  conductivity  of  a  cable,  the  efficacy  of  a  fose,  and,  con- 
sequently, of  the  torpedo  itself;  these  are  only  a  few  of 
the  questions  which  are  being  daily  investigated,  and  we 
believe  solved,  by  the  exertions  of  the  royal  engineers 
and  our  topedo  instructors.  We  have  no  space  even  for 
dieir  conclusions,  which  are,  moreover,  of  too  technical  a 
character ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  that  it  shonld 
be  generally  known  that  the  advantages  of  gun-ootton  over 
gunpowder  are  so  decided  for  submarine  mines  that  its 
manufacture  must  be  continued,  in  spite  of  the  Stowmarket 
catastrophe.  It  is  satisfactory  to  us  that  a  committee  has 
just  reported  to  this  effect. 

In  offensive  torpedoes  individual  talent  has  advanced  u 
two  steps.  The  first  is  Capt.  Harvey's  sea  torpedo,  wbidi 
has  frequently  been  described  by  the  press ;  and  it  has  the 
merit  of  having  been  tried  searchingly  and  completely  in 
full  life  size.  It  is  a  narrow,  rectangular,  strong  wooden 
box,  the  ends  being  an?led  to  give  the  torpedo  when  towed 
a  divergence  of  forty-five  degrees  firom  uie  vessel  towing 
it,  the  tow-line  being  of  any  length  up  to  one  hundred  aira 
^fty  yards.  They  are  constructed  of  two  sizes,  the  larger 
torpedo  to  contain  either  sixty  pounds  of  gun-cottoo, 
seventy-six  pounds  of  gunpowder,  or  one  hundred  pounds 
of  litho-fracteur  or  dynamite,  the  ignition  being  effected 
by  causing  projecting  levers  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
enemy's  vessel,  the  levers  forcing  down  an  exploding  boh 
acting  in  a  tube  containing  chemicals.  The  torpedo  is 
supported  by  a  buoy,  and  when  in  action  it  presents  the 
appearance  of  the  dorsal  fin  of  a  huge  shark  pursuing  the 
vessel  using  it.  Great  speed  is  requisite  to  develop  its 
qualities ;  but  in  the  Camel  and  Koyal  Sovereign  experi- 
ments it  was  triumphantly  successful,  and  it  promises  to  be 
as  effective  as  it  is  evidently  simple  and  seiunanlike. 
Wliat  may  be  its  future  value,  as  a  naval  arm,  we  have  yet 
to  learn ;  but  it  is  certain  that  a  ffeet  armed  with  audi 
weapons  would  have  an  inestimable  advantage  over  one 
without  them.  It  has  its  faults,  no  doubt;  it  requires 
speed  in  the  ship  using  it ;  it  is  not  as  safe  as  mignt  be 
wished  to  friendly  vessels,  notwithstanding  its  safety-key ; 
it  requires  to  be  handled  with  some  dexterity  to  cause  it  to 
strike  an  opponent  below  the  water-line ;  but,  such  as  it  is, 
our  Government  have  thought  fit  to  adopt  it  into  the  ser- 
vice, awarding  the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds  less  in- 
come-tax to  Capt  Harvey  for  his  invention,  the  advantages 
of  which  our  readers  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  are  now 
shared  by  the  Russian,  the  Prussian,  the  Italian,  and  the 
Swedish  governments. 

Having  disposed  of  the  Harvey  or  "  Otter  torpedo,**  we 
now  come  to  the  newest  thing  out  in  the  Whitehead  or 
fish  torpedo,  the  invention  of  an  English  engineer  in  the 
Austrian  service.  It  is  a  cigar-shaped  vessel  or  submarine 
rocket  of  thin  wrouofht  iron,  with  a  keel  above  and  below, 
horizontal  and  vertical  rudders;  the  former  intended  to 
keep  the  machine  at  any  required  depth,  regulated  by 
setting  a  scale.  The  body  contains  compressed  air,  work- 
ing a  pneumatic  engine  and  four^-bladed  screw.  The  fore 
part  contains  the  explosive,  to  act  by  percussion  on  colli- 
sion. These  torpedoes  are  of  two  sizes,  the  larger  being 
fourteen  feet  long,  and  sixteen  inches  in  diameter,  intend- 
ed for  sixty-seven  pounds  of  gun-cotton ;  die  smaller  one  is 
nearly  the  same  in  length  but  two  inches  less  in  diameter, 
to  contain  eighteen  pounds  of  dynamite.  The  whole  is 
discharged  from  a  tube  in  the  bows  of  the  operating  vessel, 
the  torpedo  being  pushed  out  by  an  "  ejector,"  which  at 
the  same  time  sets  the  machinery  in  motion.  The  speed 
of  the  WHiitehcad  is  from  seven  to  seven  and  one-half  knots, 
and  it  is  claimed  by  the  inventor  that  the  range  of  the 
large  torpedo  is  more  than  one  thousand  yards. 

In  the  trial  of  this  torpedo  against  the  old  frigate  VAigU 
at  Sheemess,  more  than  a  year  ago,  the  committee  are  un- 
derstood to  have  reported  very  favorably  of  its  accuracy, 
and  that  it  could  be  depended  upon  to  hit  a  vessel ''  broi^d- 
side  on,"  at  two  hundred  yards'  distance.  Hie  trial  actu- 
ally made  was  the  discharge  of  the  larger  torpedo  from  the 
OberttTij  an  old  iron  steamer  which  had  been  specially  fitted 
for  the  purpose,  against  the  side  of  the  L'A  igle,  at  a  di»- 
tance  of  less  than  two  hundred  yards ;  and  though  the 
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charge  took  effect,  ^  making  a  hole  as  lar^e  as  a  cutter " 
and  sinking  the  vessel,  the  ship  was  only  struck  on  the 
CTiarter,  and  considerable  time  was  occupied  in  pointing 
the  Oberon  for  the  object.  In  a  second  attempt  with  the 
smaller  torpedo,  with  a  net  fifteen  feet  from  the  sunk  frig- 
ate's side,  the  protection  proved  quite  sufficient  to  render 
the  torpedo  innocuous.  We  believe  that  both  our  govern- 
ment and  the  Austrians,  for  a  sum  of  fifteen  thousand 
pounds,  have  purchased  permission  to  use  the  patent ;  and 
this  year's  estimates  are  to  provide  a  sum  for  a  new  vessel 
specially  to  discharge  these  formidable  projectiles.  We 
must  assume,  therefore,  that  the  authorities  are  fully  satis- 
fied with  the  merit  of  the  invention ;  but,  notwithstanding 
the  skill  and  ingenuity  displayed  in  the  construction  ana 
working  of  the  machine,  its  intrinsic  value  would  seem  to 
us  to  be  overrated. 

Can  it  be  fired  otherwise  than  from  the  bows  ?  and  can  it 
be  discharged  when  the  ship  is  moving  through  the  water  ? 
These  are  important  questions ;  and  if  they  are  answered  in 
the  negative,  its  use  must  be  chiefly  confined  to  attacks  on 
vessels  at  anchor,  as  with  a  ship  in  motion  it  would  be  next 
to  impossible  to  strike  her.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  ship 
can  be  fitted  so' as  to  be  capable  of  discharging  a  broadside 
of  submarine  rockets  of  the  Whitehead  stamp,  a  decisive 
naval  action  becomes  an  impossibility ;  for  ships  must  keep 
out  of  range  of  such  fatal  missiles,  as  to  plate  effectually 
fifteen  feet  below  the  water-line  is  an  impossibility. 

In  a  recent  letter  from  St.  Petersburg,  Von  Schelika, 
the  author  of  the  work  before  alluded  to,  gives  us  some  in- 
teresting information  as  to  torpedo  experiments  in  Russia. 
He  tells  us  that  a  "  most  costly  submarine  boat,"  built  for 
the  Russian  Government,  was  lost  a  few  months  ago  in 
Transund  Roads.  He  also  claims  to  have  invented  a  sim- 
ple and  inexpensive  ''  automatic "  torpedo,  which  is  to  re- 
main under  the  full  control  of  the  operator  during  the  whole 
of  its  course.  He  considers  it  a  great  improvement  on  the 
Whitehead,  which  he  speaks  of  as  a  ''  costly  mechanical 
toy." 

In  this  sketch  of  the  torpedo  we  have  casually  pointed 
out  its  capabilities,  both  for  attack  and  defence ;  its  position 
with  regard  to  the  gun  and  the  ram  has  recently  been  ably 
treated  in  these  pages,  and  forms  no  part  of  our  subject ; 
but  we  protest  against  the  idea  of  a  happy  commingling  of 
all  natures  of  weapon  in  one  vessel,  to  be  "  bristling  with 
out-rigger  torpedoes,"  to  carry  a  Harvey  on  each  quarter, 
to  be  fitted  with  the  AVhitehead,  whilst  intending  to  use 
the  gun  and  the  ram  at  the  same  time.     Such  a  vessel 
would  be  a  nondescript,  worthy  of  all  the  ridicule  piled  up 
W  Com.  Rodgers  on  Fulton's  block-ship;    the  spirit  of 
Tegethoff 's  success  at  Lissa  was  his  putting  his  trust  in  the 
ram  as  the  effective  weapon ;  and  neither  an  attempt  at  in- 
compatible combinations,  nor  his  conversion  to  ''  any  new 
thing."    The  error  we  have  above  alluded  to  is  undoubted- 
ly a  mistake,  **  trop  de  zele  "  perhaps ;  but  to  ignore  the 
torpedo  entirely,  as  a  naval  arm,  is  simply  fatuous.     Yet 
there  have  not  been  wanting  authorities  who  have  failed 
to  take  it  into  their  consideration  in  a  calculation  of  mari- 
time power.    In  a  series  of  otherwise  able  articles  on  the 
requirements  of  the  French  marine,  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondc^y  last  year,  by  Adm.  Juricn  de  la  Gravicre,  notwith- 
standing some  allusions  to  the  ''  mines  sous-marines,"  which 
the  admiral  encountered  in  the  Adriatic  in  1859,  he  speaks 
of  them  merely  as  "  cet  art  si  ingdnieux  de  dcfendrc  Facets 
des  rades  par  Vetablissement  de  torpilles,"  and  as  an  offen- 
sive naval  weapon  he  takes  no  notice  of  the  torpedo.     This 
blindness  is  not  confined  to  our  neighbors ;  for  in  an  inter- 
esting magazine  article  last  year,  from  the  pen  of  a  distin- 
fuished  naval  officer,  called,  "  The  British  Navy :  What  we 
lave,  and  What  we  Want,"  we  search  in  vain  for  any  ref- 
erence to  the  torpedo. 

What  we  do  want  is  more  experiments  of  a  serious  na- 
ture, to  try  the  effect  of  a  new  arm  on  our  costly  iron-clads. 
Mr.  Reed  tells  us  that  they  are  expressly  fitted  with  deep 
double  bottoms,  water-tight  partitions,  &c. ;  but  he  adds, 
"  AVhether  or  not  these  precautionary  measures  will  prove 
Btifficient  against  attack  by  torpedoes  is  doubtful." 
This  is  far  fi'om  satisfactory,  and  it  was  intended  to  have 


tried  this  question  on  the  Oberon ;  but  afler  her  bottom  had 
been  doubled  for  a  considerable  distance,  it  occurred  to 
some  one  wiser  than  the  rest,  that  her  whole  structure  be- 
ing so  weak,  such  an  experiment  would  have  no  value ;  and 
no  trial  has  yet  been  made  with  a  view  of  testing  the  pow- 
er of  the  torpedo  on  our  recent  constructions. 

This  trial,  whatever  it  may  be  worth,  is,  afber  all,  to  take 
place  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks ;  and  our  informant  tells 
us  that  it  has  only  been  delayed  by  a  dispute  as  to  whether 
the  navy  or  the  army  estimates  are  to  bear  the  cost  of  the 
experiment. 

It  is  related  of  Drake,  that  on  his  arrival  in  the  River 
Plate,  in  one  of  his  early  voyages,  he  found  there  a  gibbet 
which  had  been  erected  by  Magellan,  and  *'he  thanked 
God  that  he  was  in  a  civilized  country  1 "  It  may  seem 
sad  to  thoughtful  men  that  our  boasted  civilization  should 
be  shown  by  the  perfection  of  means  of  destroying  our  fel- 
low-creatures ;  but  at  least,  in  tjiking  leave  of  our  subject, 
we  may  feel  thankful  that  the  improvements  in  implements 
of  warfare  secure  us  from  an  invasion  of  barbaric  races,  and 
that  if  our  submarine  mines  lie  thick  round  our  coasts,  we 
shall  not  be  suspected  of  harboring  aggressive  designs,  al- 
though we  are,  as  we  trust,  prepared  to  make  good  our  island 
home  against  all  comers,  — 


« 


As  Neptune's  Park,  ribbed  and  paled  in 
With  rocks  unscalable,  and  roaring  waters, 
With  sands  (hat  will  not  bear  oar  enemies'  boats, 
But  sack  them  up  to  the  top-mast." 
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Wb  are  not  sure  whether  it  is  a  good  sien  or  the  reverse, 
that  there  should  be  such  a  brisk  demand  as  there  seems 
to  be  for  books  of  this  sort*  It  may,  perhaps,  be  a  proof 
that  civilization,  in  spite  of  all  cynics  say  to  the  contrary, 
is  really  spreading,  when  we  find  that  there  are  so  many 
people  eager  for  instruction  in  a  branch  of  knowledge 
which,  whatever  else  it  may  be,  is  certainly  a  product  of 
civilization.  Also  it  may  be  taken  as  evidence,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  that  the  impatience  of  every  sort  of  law  and  rule,  said 
by  some  to  be  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  age  we  live 
in,  is  not  so  universally  prevalent  as  they  would  have  us 
believe.  Here  we  have  people,  not  merely  displaying  a 
willingness  to  submit  to  rules,  but  constantly  demanding 
fresh  codifications  of  the  rules  that  are  to  restrain  them. 
No  doubt  it  is  also  a  proof  of  prosperitv ;  for  it  shows  that 
there  must  be  a  considerable  number  of  people  continually 
rising  from  stations  in  life  in  which  there  is  no  absolute 
necessity  for  manners,  politeness,  or  etiquette,  to  a  posi- 
tion in  society  in  which  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  of 
these  matters  is  indispensable.  In  this  way  an  optimist 
might  find  a  great  deal  of  encouragement  in  the  avicQty 
shown  by  the  public  for  manuals  professing  to  expound  the 
habits  of  good  society,  and  the  customs  of  fashionable 
life. 

But  a  serious  objection  to  these  books  is  that  they  tend 
to  perpetuate  fonnalities,  and  so  act  in  opposition  to  true 
civilization,  the  aim  of  which  is,  or  at  least  ought  to  be, 
simplicity.  As  Thackeray  has  remarked  in  one  of  hi? 
essays,  "  Simplicity  gains  upon  us  daily.  The  lumbering 
ceremonials  tnat  were  found  only  to  obstruct  our  free  inter- 
course are  passinz  out  of  our  manners."  It  is  the  unfortu- 
nate tendency  of  manuals  of  the  sort  we  are  speak in<: 
of,  to  check  in  some  degree  this  healthy  movement ;  but 
even  they  themselves  show  how  great  has  been  the  gain  in 
simplicity.  Has  the  reader  ever  seen  one  of  the  old  eti- 
quette-books of  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago?  —  one  of  those  queer  productions  that  used  to  bo 
called  "Academies  of  Compliments"?  They  afford  curi- 
ous glimpses  of  the  cumbrous  machinery  by  which  socia 
intercourse  was  carrried  on  in  "  the  tea-cup  times  of  hood 
and  hoop,"  and  perhaps  for  a  generation  or  two  afler.  A 
young  lady  coming  into  a  drawing-room,  for  example  (wo 
quote  firom  a  volume  dated  1772,  but  obviously  a  reprint), 
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was  infitnicted  to ''  courtesy  thrice  in  her  approach  (bending 
first  backwards  and  then  bearing  forward),  bear  up,  and 
paj  her  respects  in  some  quaint  compliment,  if  to  a  woman ; 
but  if  to  men,  silence  is  the  best,  unless  she  should  be  asked 
any  question."     For  the  benefit  of  those  whose  invention 
may  not  be  equal  to  the  production  of  a  quaint  compliment 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  a  few  samples  are  given,  like 
this :   "  Madam,  I   am    an  honorer,  I  wish  I  could  say  an 
imitator,  of  your  virtues."    A  young  man  entering  a  room 
is  to  '^  do  his  reverence  at  a  convenient  distance,  that  he 
bow,  with  his  hat  in  his  right  hand,  and  then  advancing 
three  steps  traversewise,  and  by  degrees    approa^    the 
party ;  and  if  there  be  more  than  one,  he  must  salute  them 
severally;  if  man,  bv  a  genteel  embrace  in  pressing  the 
left  side  with  his  right  arm ;  if  woman,  a  proffered  salute, 
if  not  a  real  one ;  "  and  a  youth  is  instructed  to  stand  un- 
covered before  his  parents  and  superiors,  and  never  to  sit 
unless  commanded ;  and  then  not  presently,  nor  longer  than 
is  necessary ;  nor  is  he  in  any  wise  to  be  full  of  speech ;  and 
if  he  discourse  with  his  superiors,  it  is  seemly  to  bend  now 
and  then,  in  token  of  humility,  or  submitting  unto  them. 
It  is  Quite  possible  that  modern  manners  may,  as  many 
think,  nave  gone  rather  too  far  in  relaxing  the  rules  govern- 
ing ihe  behavior  of  the  younger  members  of  society  to 
their  seniors ;  but  no  one  will  deny  that  it  is  a  great  step 
in  advance  to  be  relieved  from  the  tyranny  of  a  code  under 
which  one  gentleman  could  not  ask  anouier  to  dine  with 
him  without  all  this  to-do :  **  Sir,  since  it  hath  been  my 
good  hap  to  meet  you  at  this  present,  let  me  desire  you  to 
come  and  take  a  part  of  dinner  wiih  me."    '^  Sir,  if  I  could 
do  you  any  service  therein,  I  would  willingly  bear  you 
company;  but  my  presence  would  be  both  unusefiil  and 
troublesome  to  you."     "  I  pray,  sir,  use  no  such  excuse ; 
your  company  is  most  pleasing ;  but  you  fear  your  cheer  will 
be  but  bad."    ^  Pardon  me,  sir ;  I  know  your  house  affords 
none  but  good  entertsunment ;  and  because  you  shall  not 
think  I  have  any  such  thoughts  I  will  do  as  you  please." 
'*  You  shall  be  exceedingly  welcome ;  do  me  that  extras 
ordinary  favor,  and  we  will  relate  the  news  of  diese  times 
till  dinner  is  ready."    Does  it  not  remind  one  of  a  pair  of 
altrapolite  people  meeting  in*  a  narrow  passage,  and  unable 
to  pass  from  tne  extreme  eagerness  of  each  to  make  way 
for  the  other?    Let  us  be  thankful,  too,  that  we  are  so  far 
removed  from  a  state  of  things  in  which  a  letter  could  not 
with  propriety  be  written  without  "  an  exordium  "  contain- 
ing ''  some  small  compliment  to  insinuate  vourself  into  his 
or  her  favor  to  whom  you  write,  and  a  short  proposal  of 
what  jOM  intend  to  say.      What  a  vast  amount  of  real  prog- 
ress  IS   implied  in  the  difference  between  a  direction  of 
this  sort,  and  the  advice  on  the  subject  of  letter-writing  in 
the  little  volume  before  us :  ^  We  should  write  as  we  speak, 
just  what  we  have  to  say,  and  exactly  in  the  words  we 
should  say  if  our  correspondent  were  sitting  by  us ;  and 
then  all  that  stiff  formality,  those  meaningless  sentences, 
with  which  the  mass  of  letters  is  burdened,  would  die  a 
natural  death."      On  carving,  again,  the  '*  Academy  of 
Compliments  "  is  very  full  and  precise  in  its  directions  to 
the  neophyte.     He  is  reminded  that  '<to  be  accounted  a 
curious  carver,  the  parties  miist  not  only  be  provided  with 
good  knives  and  forks,  but  bring  their  hands  and  arms,  by 
practice,  to  such  a  nimbleness  and  dexterity,  as  may  take 
away  tediousness  in  the  undertaking ;  and  should  proceed 
in  this  affair  with  much  neatness  and  cleanly  management, 
having  plates,  napkins,  &c.,  ever  at  hand,  to  prevent  any 
indecency."     And  then  the  Academician  proceeds,  with  a 
minuteness  which  on  any  other  subject  would  almost  savor 
of  pedantry,  to  explain  the  technical  terms  of  the  art,  and 
to  show  his  pupil  how  he  is  to  displav  a  crane,  disfigure  a 
peacock,  lift  a. swan,  unbrace  a  mallard,  unlace  a  coney, 
teme  a  crab,  or  side  a  hopdock.    While,  on  the  one  hand, 
we  cannot  help  a  certain  amount  of  congratulation  at  being 
spared  the  necessity  of  entering  on  such  a  trying  course  of 
study ;  on  the  other,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  the  kind  (>f 
regret,  accompanied  by  a  consciousness  of   degeneracy, 
which  comes  over  one  on  contemplating  some  triumph  of  a 
lost  art,  like  old  painted  glass,  for  instance.    We  cannot 
but  feel  small  when  we  compare  ourselves  with  the  men 


who  fed  upon  such  fare  and  performed  such  feats.  Where 
is  now  the  man  who  would  be  equal  to  dispbtying  a  cruie 
or  lifUng  a  swan  ?  Haply  such  there  may  be  in  the  city,  — 
some  ancient  carver  in  one  of  (he  old  city-halla,  to  whom 
these  traditions  of  the  mighty  past  may  have  descended, 
and  who  would  not  quail,  even  if  suddenly  confronted  with 
a  hopdock,  and  called  upon  to  side  it  ?  But  to  the  world 
at  large  the  mvstery  is  as  dead  as  the  embalming  proce» 
of  the  Egyptians.  Carving  at  table  is  one  of  the  few 
old  practices  which  the  author  of  *'  Manners  of  Modern 
Society  "  regrets  to  see  on  the  decline,  as  it  unquestionably 
is,  owing,  he  thinks,  to  the  growing  popularity  of  dinners 
h  la  Ru^se,  In  almost  every  other  particular  he  advocates 
as  much  relaxation  as  possible  of  the  old  mleF.  In  one 
matter,  perhaps,  he  exhibits  an  excessive  timidity.  JHlwi 
he  comes  to  deal  with  the  nice  question  as  to  the  obligatkn 
of  visits  and  oalls,  he  seems  wanting  in  that  manly  decirioa 
which  we  had  a  right  to  expect    from  him   on    such   a 

6 lint.  His  instincts,  we  are  willing  to  beUeve,  are  right 
e  admits  that  the  ceremony  of  paying  calls  has  been  for 
many  years  derided  as  meaningless,  stupid,  and  useless; 
and  that  there  is  something  to  be  said  in  defence  of  gen- 
tlemen, with  whose  occupations  it  often  seriously  inter- 
feres; but  he  clearly  stands  in  too  great  awe  of  that 
society  whose  manners  are  his  theme,  to  dare  to  say  a  word 
on  behalf  of  the  oppressed.  Of  course  he  has  no  power  to 
lay  down  rules ;  his  business  is  to  state  what  the  law  is, 
not  to  legislate;  but  he  might  have  ventured  a  more 
decided  opinion,  and  he  might  also,  with  a  good  grace, 
have  pleaded  for  a  little  more  charity  and  toleration  for 
those  on  whom  the  burden  bears  heavily.  His  book,  how- 
ever, is,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  most  sensible  and  rational 
of  its  kind  we  have  happened  to  see ;  and  the  subject,  it 
must  be  confessed,  is  one  which  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
treat  sensibly  and  rationally.  But  what  malicious  smni 
could  it  have  been  that  whispered  to  him  that  marvdloas 
piece  of  advice  which  occurs  among  his  remarks  on  dinner 
parties,  and  which  has  such  a  strange  effect  in  a  volume 
containing  instructions  for  lawn  parties  and  presentations 
at  court  ?  ''  Of  course  all  food  should  be  silentlv  masticated 
No  sound  is  more  disagreeable  than  that  of  a  company 
'feeding  like  horses,  when  you  hear  them  feed.'"  Ai 
Launce  says,  "  Tliat's  monstrous  I  Oh  that  that  were  out!" 
Why  did  he  not  drop  a  hint  that  in  modem  society  it  ii 
not  considered  good  breeding  to  pick  your  teeth  with  yoor 
neighbor's  fork  ? 


GEORGE  BEATTIE. 

In  a  pleasant  country,  about  which  many  quaint  legeiuls 
and  curious  stories  are  told,  —  where  is  spoxen  in  all  it« 
purity  tliat  Scotch  which,  from  its  idioms,  peculiar  words, 
and  characteristic  broad  vowels,  is  termed  Doric,  —  lit^s  the 
little  village  of  Whitehall,  in  the  pretty  parish  of  St.  Cyrus, 
at  the  south-east  comer  of  Kincardineshire.  There,  in  the 
year  1786,  was  born  George  Beattie,  a  man  who,  both  firam 
the  value  of  the  poetry  he  left  behind  him,  and  the  tra^ 
nature  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  has  claims  on  the  kindlj 
and  sympathetic  remembrance  of  a  generation  other  ihsa 
his  own.  The  son  of  a  crofler,  who,  in  the  season,  could 
tsike  to  salmon-fishing  to  help  him  to  support  his  family,  be 
was  bom  and  brought  up  in  a  small  cottage,  which  boasted 
only  of  a  "  but  and  a  ben,"  along  with  his  three  brothors 
and  two  sisters,  who  went  regularlv  every  morning  in 
merry  band  to  the  parish-school.  Inese  were  the  days  of 
simple,  homely  pleasures  and  rural  festivities,  when  the 
more  serious  business  of  iife  was  enlivened  at  stated  periods 
by  the  merrymakings  of  Hallowe'en,  Hogmanay,  Yule, 
Pasch  Saturday,  and  Carlin  Play  at  Harvest  Home. 
George  Beattie's  nature  seems  to  have  been  considerably 
influenced  by  the  frolic  and  simplicity  of  these  rastic  rites. 
When  George  was  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  his  father 
obtained  a  situation  in  the  Excise ;  and  this  led  the  family 
to  remove  their  humble  penates  to  Montrose,  a  distance  of 
about  five  miles.  It  was  probably  with  some  sorrow  that 
the  children  lefl  their  pretty  country  home.    George,  it  ii 
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said,  walked  all  the  distance  to  their  new  abode,  with  a 
tame  ''kae"  (jackdaw)  on  hb  shoulder;  and  his  little 
brother  David,  a  night  or  two  after  their  settlement  in  the 
town,  exclaimed  that  he  was  "  goin'  hame  again,"  as  he  did 
not  like  ^  dry  tea  "  —  tea  without  cream  in  it ;  for  although 
plentiful  enough  at  the  croft,  cream  was  something  of  a 
raritjr  in  the  town. 

Some  time  after  the  family  settled  at  Montrose,  Greorge 
was  sent  to  learn  a  trade,  but  he  continued  at  it  a  very 
short  time.     He  managed  to  procure  a  situation  as  clerk  in 
an  office  in  Aberdeen.    His  employer  died  sis  weeks  later, 
however,  and  left  to  his  clerk  —  who, , no  doubt,  was  fiiU 
of  despondencyat  the  loss  of  his  situation  —  a  legacy  of 
fifty  pounds.    This  was  auite  a  little  capital  to  the  young 
man.     He  returned  to  Montrose,  and  entered  the  office  of 
the  procurator-fiscal  of  the  place.    After  a  year  or  two  in 
Edinburgh,  he  commenced  business  for  himself  as  a  writer. 
In  this  capacity  he  succeeded  well,  and  attracted  many 
friends  by  the  kindliness  of  his  manner,  the  accuracy  of 
his  official  habits,  and  his  conversational  gifts.     He  soon 
established  for  himself  the  reputation  of  being  both  a 
humorist  and  a  poet,  by  his  poem  of  John  o*  Amha\  which 
first  appeared  in  the  columns  of  a  weekly  newspaper,  the 
Monfrose  Review^  in  1815,  when  he  was  twenty-nine  years 
of  2^    He  used  often  to  form  the  central  fiorure  of  a 
group  that  met  daily  in  '*  The  l£gh  Street"  to  discuss  the 
events  of  the  day ;  easily  recognizable,  though  by  no  means 
of  striking  presence,  —  a  middle-siied  man,  a  little  inclined 
to  corpulence  and  rotundity,  with  a  "  black  siirtout,  ribbed 
pantaloons,  worn  neat,  with  black  gaiters,  and  a  s^old  chain 
and  bunch  of  seals  hansring  from  his  watch."    "Diere  were 
no  daily  newspapers  in  those  days,  and  the  news  could  only 
be  picked  up  at  odd  times  and  by  stray  people.  It  lost  little 
in  the  telling,  and  would  often  be  flavored  with  many  a 
terse  remark  or  caustic  joke.    Beattie,  probably,  heara  it 
as  soon  as  most  men ;  and  his  quaint  drollery  often  gave  it 
peculiar  zest.    The  boys  in  the  street,  we  are  told,  would 
loiter  on  their  way  to  school,  or  play  when  they  found  him 
talking  in  the  streets,  and  they  were  sure  to  be  rewarded 
by  overhearing  some  random  shot  of  humor  and  fun.     One 
day  there  was  a  group  of  men  talking  at  the  door  of  the 
shop  of  a   well-known  citizen.      A  respectable  cabinet- 
maker, rejoicing  in  the  name  of  Witheram  Dal,  an  amateur 
fiddle-maker,  was  boasting  of  the  excellence  of  his  fiddles. 
The  shopkeeper  was  rallying  him  as  to  his  workmanship, 
and  somewhat  ridiculing  his  fiddles,  when  Witheram,  in  a 
passion,  exclaimed,  *'  They've  been  ta'en  to  London  and  to 
Edinburgh,  and  been  tried."    "  Ah,"  put  in  Beattie,  '*  and 
condemned,  and  burned,"  which  effisctualiy  put  a  stop  to  the 
argument.     He  was  fond  of  practical  jokes.     One  evening, 
as  twilight  was  deepening  into  night,  he  happened  to  be 
passing  through  the  churchyard,  when  he    saw  comine 
towards  him  John,  a  douce  Seceder,  wearing  a  huge  Kil- 
mamock  bonnet.     Beattie  stepped  behind  a  tombstone,  and, 
as  he  passed,  whipped  off  the  oonnet,  and  vanished  in  the 
dusk.    John  looked  round  in  wonder  and  amazement  for  a 
moment,  and  seeing  and  hearing  no  one,  fied  from  the  place 
as  if  pursued  by  some  uncanny  spirit.    Next  day  he  is  met, 
wearin?  his  Sunday  bonnet,  by  Beattie,  who  greets  him 
with,  "Ye  are  braw  th*  day,  John."  "  Ou,  ay,  Mr.  Beattie," 
says  John,  looking  rather  put  out ;  ''  but  if  this  were  the 
proper  time  and  place  for  it,  I  could  tell  .you  a  gae  queer 
Btoiy."  And  tell  it  he  did,  and  recounted  his  own  luck  m  es- 
caping firom  the  unearthly  apparition  that  had  stolen  his  hat. 
"  Well,"  Beattie  tells  him,  "  one  of  my  clerks  was  out  at 
the  Crancil  Braes,  and  found  a  bonnet.    I  wonder  if  it  can 
be  yours?"     Up  to  Seattle's  office  they  went;   and,  of 
course,  found  the  identical  bonnet     To  complete  the  story, 
Beattie  had  to  invent  a  theory  as  to  the  wonderftil  and 
Bupernatural  occurrence.    Those  who  had  died  during  the 
great  plague  of  1666  had  been  buried  in  these  sandhills, 
from  a  fear  that  the  infection  might  rise  firom  the  ground 
when  the  graves  were  opened.    Feelinz  lonely  in  these 
saad-nits,  fir  away  from  their  kindred  buried  in  the  old 
churchyard,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  them.  John's 
bonnet  had  been  seized  during  one  of  those  visits ;  but  the 
marauder,  not  being  able  to  carry  it  with  him  to  another 


world,  had  left  it  above  ground  at  the  Crancil  Braes,  where 
it  had  been  found  by  his  clerk.  Such  practical  jokes  were 
common  then,  when  there  was  a  greater  freedom  than  would 
now  be  tolerated.  There  were  rare  riots,  bonfires,  and 
beer-drinkings  in  the  street,  and  jolly  whiskey-toddy  pax^ 
ties  in  private  houses.  At  these  and  other  social  entertain- 
ments, Beattie's  power  of  story-telling  and  mimicry  made 
him  a  great  favorite ;  and  although  simple  and  temperate 
in  his  habits,  and  almost  reserved  in  his  disposition,  he  was 
always  ready  to  oblige  the  company.  One  story  or  mono- 
logue in  particular,  was  called  for  time  after  time.  The 
occasion  of  it  happened  on  a  day  when  there  was  a  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  called  ''  Murk  Monday,"  firom  its  having 
been  murk  or  very  dark.  Many  well-known  people  in  the 
town  were  introduced,  whose  characters  and  idiosyncracies, 
brought  into  relief  by  the  eclipse,  Beattie  hit  off  with  that 
humor  which  loves  what  it  laughs  at.  Among  these,  there 
were  many  half-witted,  innocent  poor  folks  known  as  char- 
acters, —  a  race  which  is  fast  dying  out  of  aU  but  our  small- 
est and  most  primitive  villages,  —  ran^ng  from  Tully^ram 
(so  called  firom  his  favorite  tune,  which  he  pronounced  with 
a  tremendous  burr),  a  crazed  captain,  who  freighted  a  ship 
with  cats  for  a  West  Indian  island,  to  Kitty  Pert,  a  fish- 
wife, to  whom,  as  we  shall  see  afterwards,  the  poet  devoted 
a  special  poem.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  humor  in  the 
slignt  sketch  of  two  yarn-merchants  meeting,  one  having  a 
very  short  cough  and  the  other  a  very  long  one,  and  cough- 
ing, couching  through  the  darkness  at  each  other,  until, 
after  making  vain  attempts  to  speak,  they  shook  hands,  to 
meet  another  day.  Beattie  made  many  friends,  not  only 
amongst  his  own  set,  but  among  the  poor ;  doing  for  them 
those  kind  offices  which  a  country  lawyer  can  so  often  do, 
while  to  all  he  was  a  sincere  and  generous  firiend. 

It  is  in  1821  that  the  tragic  interest  of  his  life  bef^ins.  A 
friendship  had  for  some  time  existed  between  him  and  the 
daughter  of  a  Mr.  Gibson,  of  Stone  of  Morphie,  so  called 
from  a  plain,  unsculptured  monolith,  raised  to  the  memory 
of  a  Danish  hero  slain  there  in  battle.  She  is  deFcribed  by 
Beattie's  faithful,  if  somewhat  vulgar  and  verbose,  bio- 
grapher, as  "  tall,  handsome,  spritely,  and  dashing ;  fasci- 
nating rather  than  pretty,"  with  **  rather  light-colored  hair 
and  hazel  eyes."  in  the  August  of  this  year  he  began 
seriously  to  pay  his  addresses  to  the  lady.  His  attentions, 
though  at  first  nominally  rejected,  were  neither  displeasing 
to  herself  nor  her  parents ;  and  he  was  strictly  enjoined  not 
to  give  up  visiting  at  the  house.  The  intimacy,  indeed, 
rather  grew  than  diminished,  and  in  the  spring  of  1822  he 
received  the  following  note  from  Miss  uibson :  <*  If  Mr. 
Beattie  feels  inclined  to  extend  his  evening  walk,  a  friend 
will  have  pleasure  in  showing  him  some  birds'-nests  in  the 
earden  at  Kinnaber."  He  met  her  there  frequently,  and 
Uiese  meetings  led  to  their  becoming  engaged  to  each  other. 
Hiey  exchanged  many  vows  of  mutual  affection  and  fidelity. 
One  example  of  these  vows  is  given,  and  verv  strange  and 
primitive  it  seems  to  us.  She  complained  that  ne  had  been 
"jaunting  "  without  her.  He  confesses  he  had  been  from 
home,  but  that  it  was  on  business,  not  on  pleasure,  and 
that  he  had  not  enjoyed  himself,  as  the  weather  had  been 
disagreeable.  As  ne  rose  to  go,  Miss  Gibson  stood  before 
him,  and  said  they  must  repeat  their  vows.  Beattie  said  it 
was  not  necessary,  but  that  he  had  no  objection.  He  re- 
lates that  she  made  him  repeat  these  words  :  **  May  I  never 
know  peace  in  this  world,  or  see  Grod  in  mercy,  if  I  marry 
another  than  you ;  or  if  I  ever  go  South  again  without  taking 
you  with  me  as  my  wife."  She  bound  herself  by  a  similar 
oath. 

Early  in  1823,  Miss  Gibson  was  left  a  considerable  for- 
tune, by  the  death  of  a  maternal  uncle  in  Grenada.  At  first 
this  did  not  affect  her  relations  to  Beattie.  She  declared 
that  her  fortune  did  not  alter  her  affections,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  made  them  more  lasting,  whatever  might  be  the 
opinion  of  her  parents.  He  seems  to  have  wished  to  make 
himself  perfectly  certain  of  this,  and  one  night  pressed  her 
to  jrive  a  direct  answer  as  to  whether  she  would  still  marry 
him ;  when  she  replied,  "  I  mean  to  say  yes,  but  will  you 
allow  me  a  little  time  ?  "  He  said,  *<  Certainly ;  as  much  as 
you  choose :  it  is  nothing  new.    You  have  thought  of  it 
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before,  and  something  may  intervene."  She  replied, 
**  Nothing  could  possibly  intervene.  I  wish  no  time.  I 
am  yours  forever."  This  was  on  the  4th  of  May.  Next 
day  she  received  letters  irom  her  uncle's  executors,  telling 
her  of  some  more  money  which,  as  residuary  legatee,  she 
inherited,  and  of  some  West  Indian  property  of  which  she 
was  to  be  heiress.     On  the  6  th  she  wrote  Beattie :  — 

"  Can  you,  will  you  forgive  me  if  I  ask  you  to  eivc  me  back 
that  proniise,  which  I  gave  you  on  Sunday  ?  I  then  asked  for 
a  few  hours'  consideration :  had  you  given  mo  that,  it  would 
have  saved  me  this  to-day.  I  then  boldly  declared  that  my 
mother's  consent  was  of  small  consequence ;  but  that  is  not  the 
case,  and  she  will  nevar,  I  fear,  consent ;  but  you  know  I  never 
mentioned  your  last  letter,  and  I  hope  this  correspondence  may 
be  kept  as  quiet.  That  this  will  give  you  pain,  1  do  not  doubt ; 
but  better  give  it  now  than  afterwfuxls ;  and,  believe  me,  you  have 
little  to  regret  in  the  want  of  a  nearer  connection  with  mc,  unless 
my  money,  and  that  is  not  one-tenth  of  what  they  call  it  at 
^ntrose.  ...  I  shall  only  add  that  there  breathes  not  the 
man  in  Europe  I  at  present  prefer  to  you,  but  still  I  consider  wc 
may  be  better  apart." 

This  letter  caused  her  lover  much  pain.  In  the  state- 
ment he  drew  up  during  the  last  two  years  of  his  life,  he 
tells  us  that  at  first  he  could  scarcely  credit  his  senses ; 
then  that  he  thought  it  must  be  a  jeu  (Tesprit,  to  vex  him. 
He  soon,  however,  be^an  to  view  the  matter  in  the  light  in 
which  it  was  intended,  and  he  wrote  her  a  lon^  letter  in 
reply,  telling  her  that  she  knew  little  of  his  feelings  when 
she  simply  said  that  her  letter  would  give  him  pain ;  that 
no  language  could  express  his  state  of  mind :  he  did  not 
think  it  possible  she  could  have  asked  any  thing  he  could 
not  have  granted,  if  it  had  been  in  his  power.  He  now 
saw  he  haa  been  fatally  mistaken.  He  could  much  sooner 
part  with  his  existence  than  give  her  back  her  promise, 
come  what  would.  He  recapitulates  the  history  of  their 
meetings  and  love  for  the  last  two  years.  He  reminds  her 
of  the  day  in  which  she  pointed  out  the  house  which  she 
wished  to  be  purchased  or  taken  for  their  livine  in.  She 
had  wronged  him  cruelly  in  what  she  said  about  her  money. 
It  had  never  for  a  moment  been  in  his  calculations.  The 
poor  fellow  admits  to  a  littte  touch  of  jealousy  at  the 
thought  of  the  number  of  new  suitors  her  good  fortune 
might  bring  around  her,  and  that  on  that  account  alone  was 
he  anxious  for  a  renewal  of  the  pledge.  He  acknowledges 
that  in  this  thought  he  was  not  doing  her  justice,  and  in 
the  midst  of  his  miserv  asks  her  paroon  for  such  a  thought 
ever  having  crossed  his  mind.  He  thus  concludes,  em- 
bittered into  a  fierce  determination  to  keep  what  he  justly 
thought  was  his  own :  — 

"I  cannot  give  you  back  your  vow,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  vows. 
I  cannot  give  you  back  your  letters  — justice,  honor,  truth  for- 
bid it ;  the  use  of  these  letters  must  now  be  regulated  by  circum- 
stances. I  will  renounce  no  claim,  but  mamtain  and  defend 
them  to  the  last.  There  is  something  so  peculiar  in  this  business, 
that  I  fear  I  cannot  refrain  taking  steps  to  justify  inyst'lf  to  your 
parents  and  the  world  It  giievcs  mo  to  the  heart  to  write  in 
this  style,  but  I  cannot  help  it.  Unfit  as  I  am  for  the  task,  I 
must  take  a  copy  of  this  before  despatching  it.  Wishing  you 
more  happincB-i  than  you  have  Icffc  mo  in  possession  of,  and  im- 
provement in  your  health,  I  have  still  more  to  say,  but  cannot 
now  proceed  farther." 

To  this  Miss  Gibson  replied  as  follows :  — 

"I  own  the  justice  and  truth  of  all  yon  have  written,  and  now 
ask  your  forgiveness.  I  had  not  any  idea  of  the  pain  my  letter 
has  given  you ;  but  on  that  head  wo  are  now  "  quits."  May  God 
forgive  you  for  the  harshness  of  yours ;  but  I  would  reonire  to 
take  care  what  I  write,  as  you  are  a  man  of  law,  and  therefore 
not  fairly  match ;  however,  I  hope  you  will  answer  me  by  the 
servant,  and  tell  me  whether  you  will  or  can  forgive  me,  and  be- 
lieve I  shall  endeavor  not  to  hnrt  your  feelings  again.  I  allow  it 
was  unguarded  and  highly  unfcclmg;  and  I  am  Forry  to  sav  I 
have  no  excnsc  for  myself.  I  have  only  one  thing  more  to  add ; 
if  you  still  wish  mc  to  bfcome  your  bnde,  I  beg  that  previous  to 
quitting  my  father's  home,  all  letters  that  have  passed  betwixt  us 
may  be  destroyed." 


In  an  ecstasy  of  happiness,  the  quick  rebound  from  the 
deep  grief  he  had  been  sufi^ering,  which  would  not  allow 
him  to  detect  certain  marks  of  stratagem  apparent  to  an- 
other* eye,  he  writes,  — 

"  Mt  deah  Miss  Gibson,  —  I  have  this  moment  received  your 
letter.  I  am  too  happy  not  to  forget  ^d  forgive  what  has  passed. 
The  trial  was  severe.  You  are  nu  angel  still.  God  Al- 
mighty bless  you.  My  already  enervated  frame  tells  me  I  could 
not  live  without  you ;  you  must  therefore  be  mjr  bride. ^  Make 
of  your  fortune  what  you  please ;  personally,  I  neither  wish  con- 
trol over  nor  the  slightest  benefit  from  it  m  any  shape,  and  ix 
will  bo  the  happiest  moment  of  my  life  when  I  can  formally  re- 
nounce it.  I  only  want  Miss  Gibson,  and  she  knows  I  could 
have  begged  my  oread  with  her.    Adieu,  &c.    I  am  youis  for- 


ever. 


Soon  afler  writing  this  he  met  her  on  tbe  old  terms,  and 
"  all  that  had  occurred  of  a  disagreeable  nature  was  com- 
pletely buried   in  oblivion."     She  told  him  that  she  had 
madethe  request  only  to  try  him,  and  laughed  at  the  idea 
of  his  having  taken  up  this  idea  so  seriously.     She  volun- 
tarily took  a  most  solemn  oath  that  she  would  punctually 
and  faithfully  fulfil  her  enga^ments  with  him,  and  never 
think  of  retracting  them,  while  she  drew  breath.     She 
wished  to  live  a  short  time  at  the  home  of  Einnaber,  to 
which  she  had  just  gone,  but  that  afler  that,  as  soon  as  the 
arrangements  were  made,  their  marriage  was  to  take  place. 
One  of  the  numerous  admirers  that  poor  Beattie's  jealousv 
had  conjured  up,  now  appeared  in  the  person  of  a  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Smart,  a  partner  in  a  firm  of  corn  merchants.    Beattie 
was  not  slow  to  perceive  that  she  received  this  gentleman's 
advances  with  any  thing  but  reluctance ;  and  he  suffered  ac- 
cordingly.    Some  time  afterwards  she  met  him,  and  she  was 
struck  with  his  looking  so  unwell.     "  I  made  no  immediate 
answer,"  he  says,  "  and  I  confess  I  was  a  good  deal  affected, 
as  she  looked  poorly  herself.    Miss  Gibson  then  burst  into 
tears,  and  said  she  could  never  forgive  herself,  for  having 
latterly  acted  towards  me  as  she  had  done.  .  .  .  She  asked 
me  to  come  back  as  soon  as  possible,  and  said  we  both  would 
be  in  high  spirits  at  next  meeting."     This,  however,  seemed 
only  a  momentary  fit  of  compunction,  for  she  goes  on  con- 
tinuing to  receive  and  return  Mr.  Smart's  attentions,  and 
sets  off  on  a  visit  to  Edinburgh  without  acquainting  Beattie 
of  the  circumstance ;  when  afterwards  upbraided  by  him, 
she  tells  him  that  she  has  been  ordered  on  many  excnrsions 
for  her  health,  and  that  this  information  must  sufiice  kn 
one  and  all  of  her  absences.     This  grieves  Beattie  very 
much;  and,  in  despair,  he  draws  up  what  he  calls  a  statement 
of  facts,  which  he  sends  to  her  father.    Miss  Gibson  ob- 
tained ibis  statement  fh)m  her  father,  and  a  correspondence 
ensues  betwixt  Beattie  and  herself  on  the  subject,  in  which 
she  refers  again  to  her  fortune  with  a  twitting  cruelty.    **  I 
find  my  fortune  has  too  many  charms  for  you,"  she  write*, 
"  and  you  are  determined  to  prosecute  me  or  have  it.**     She 
will  submit  to  any  thing  rather  than  go  into  a  court  of  law. 
She  be^s  him  to  make  no  more  complaints  to  her  father,  as 
his  health  was  too  feeble  to  permit  of  his  being  agitated. 
She  begs  him  to  return  all  the  letters  she  had  ever  written 
him.     On  his  part  he  says  that  he  wrote  the  statement  of 
facts  in  despair.    It  was  sent  off  in  a  moment     He  need 
not  say  if  he  repented  it.    He  is  so  overwhelmed  with  mis- 
ery that  he  attempts  to  fall  upon  expedients  with  a  view  to 
temporary  relief,  and  in  the  next  instant  all  appears  like  a 
dream.     He  appeals  to  his  affection  for  her.     He  asks  her 
to  tell  him  to  go  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  any 
thing,  rather  than  give  her  up.     He  cannot  do  bo-iness,  he 
cannot  read  a  sheet,  while  this  misery  lasts.    To  send  back 
her  letters,  he  says,  would  be  like  closing  the  very  tomb  on 
himself;  and  again  he  breaks  out  that  he  cannot  permit  the 
engagement  on  her  part  to  be  evaded  without  seeking  every 
redress  in  his  power.     He  assures  her  that  he  is  very  un- 
willing to  trouble  her  with  his  complaints:  he  wishes  it 
were  possible  to  suffer  in  silence.    Notwithstanding  every 
exertion,  he  gets  worse  and  worse.    No  effort  of  reason,  or 
attempt  to  laugh  away  his  misery,  has  the  least  effect.    He 
talks  of  the  possibility  of  something  happening  to  him,  in 
case  of  whicn  he  locks  away  her  letters,  with  written  in- 
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Btroctions  that  they  should  be  delivered  tx>  her.  He  was 
lately  one  of  the  happiest  beings  in  existence ;  now  he  is  the 
most  miserable. 

It  now  became  generally  understood  in  the  county  that 
Miss  Gibson  had  abandoned  Beattie,  and  that  she  was  going 

to  marry  Mr.  Smart.     A  Mr.  A called  upon  Seattle,  and 

attempted  to  get  back  her  letters,  but  in  vain.     As  the  ap- 

Sroachin^  marriage  began  to  be  talked  of,  Seattle's  misery 
eepened.     He  began  to  be  apprehensive  he  could  not  sur- 
vive the  day ;  for,  on  the  8th  or  August,  he  makes  a  will ;  and, 
fearful  that  she  should  marry  within  the  sixty  days  neces- 
sary to  constitute  its  legality,  he  writes  to  her  praying  her 
to  postpone  the  marriage.    He  tells  her  that  if  she  marries 
within  the  sixty  days,  his  brother  and  sister  will  be  left  un- 
provided for.     After  that  date  she  may  marry,  for  he  will 
be  no  more.     ''  Oh  do  not  do  any  thing  to  hasten  it  I  "  he 
bursts  out ;  ''  not  upon  my  own  account,  but  on  account  of 
those  who  are  dependent  on  me,  and  never  have  offended 
you ;  I  never  intended  to  do  so  —  but  I  do  not  know  my- 
self.   Will  you  yet  offer  my  best  respects  to  your  parents. 
I  will  never  see  any  of  you  again,  nor  the  garden,  &c. :  it 
is  better  I  should  not ;  it  would  only  make  me  worse.     These 
recollections   are  bitter.    Will  you  pray  for  me  ? "    This 
letter  is  answered  by  her  father,  who,  in  his  rough  way,  at- 
tempts some  consolation,  telling  him  there  is  as  good  fish  in 
the  sea  as  ever  came  out  of  it,  and  asking  him  to  come  and 
see  them  again  as  usual.    Miss  Gibson's  own  conduct  seems 
to  have  been  very  harsh  and  unnattural.     She  returned  him 
no  answer  to  his  letter.     She  is  even  said  to  have  made 
public  his  last  appeal  for  delay,  and  in  other  ways  to  have 
made  his  feelings  a  subject  of  mockery.    We  get  a  glimpse 
of  two  scenes,  which  are  painfully  vivid  in  the  light  of  the 
days  that  were  to  come  shed  upon  them.     The  one  is  of  a 
little  noisy  provincial  theatre,  boasting  a  small  stage,  and  a 
set  of  third-rate  actors.    In  a  conspicuous  position,  not  so 
much  enjoying  the  actintr  as  listening  to  the  talk  of  the 
people  around  her,  and  especially  that  of  one  gentleman, 
sits  Mbs  Gibson,  the  centre  of  a  group  of  admirers.    Not 
very  far  off,  in  a  darkened  parlor,  sits  a  lonely  figure,  as  if 
beaten  down  by  some  great  sorrow,  his  head  resting  on  his 
arm,  all  drawn  together,  as  if  he  would  have  escaped  from 
any  li^ht  still  lingering  in  the  room.     He  has  just  come 
from  his  office,  and  has  heard  from  a  friend  where  she  of 
whose  crueltv  he  is  dying  is,  and  what  she  is  doing.    Poor 
man  I  the  Ught  will  soon  all  be  gone ;  the  darkness  of  night 
will  soon  settle  over  him.    But  ne  has  to  sit  there  many  a 
weaiy  hour  still,  waiting  till  those  sixty  davs  expire,  and 
writing  those  tragic  last  words  of  his  which  he  has  left  us, 
in  what  he  himself  entitles  "  The  Last."     He  speaks  of  a 
dreadful  cloud  having  hung  over  him  for  some  days,  and  he 
fears  he  shall  never  again  enjoy  the  sunshine  of  the  world. 
Again  and  again  does  he  recur  to  the  subject  uppermost  in 
Us  mind ;  again  and  again  does  he  indulge  in  the  most  mi- 
nute introspection.     He  trusts  that  although  he  finds  him- 
self deficient  in  many  respects,  and  though  he  dies  the  death 
of  a  wretched  suicide,  he  will  be  happv,  having  a  firm  con- 
fidence in  the  unbounded  goodness  and  mercy  of  Grod.     He 
would  like  to  mention  his  friends  and  acquaintances,  but  he 
is  afraid  in  the  agitation  of  his  mind  he  may  forget  some  of 
them.    *'  I  meant  to  have  written  a  separate  letter  to  my 
parents:  this,  hoi^ever,  I  cannot  do.    I  can  only  think  of 
them  with  that  dreadful  degree  of  agony,  that  the  perspira- 
tion falls  in  drops  from  the  tips  of  my  fingers  on  tne  paper. 
I  die  as  I  lived,  their  loving,  dutiful  and  affectionate  son.   . 
We  will  all  meet  in  a  better  world.    I  have  one  consolation. 
They  will  not  be  left  destitute  here."    He  tells  us  he  has 
not  slept  many  hours  in  the  course  of  two  months.     He 
eould  not  read,  he  could  not  bear  to  think.     He  looks  back 
o^er  a  dreary  desert,  all  black  and  damp  with  mists,  to  the 
happy  days  when  he  used  to  take  delignt  in  simple  pleas- 
ures, the  seeking  for  birds'  nests  and  the  playing  with  chil- 
^Q'  There  occurs  in  the  manuscript  frequent  interruptions, 
showing  that  it  was  written  at  different  periods,  the  new 
P^graphs  generally  beginning  with  some  such  sentence  as 
this :  *<  After  an  interval  of  suffering,  I  have  again  taken 
up  my  pen.    I  find  no  improvement  in  the  state  of  my 
mmd."    Then  he  passes  into  firesh  explanation  of  his  own 


conduct,  and  fresh  attempts  to  comprehend  hers.  He  can- 
not get  rid  of  a  deep  and  indelible  sense  of  the  wrongs 
done  him.  He  quotes  Campbell's,  lines  written  on  the 
grave  of  a  suicide  :  — 

Ah !  onco  perhaps  the  social  passion  glowed 

In  thy  devoted  bosom ;  and  tne  hand 

That  smote  its  kindred  heart,  might  yet  be  prone 

To  deeds  of  mercy.    Who  may  understand 

Thy  many  woes,  poor  suicide  unknown  ? 

He  who  thy  being  gave  shall  judge  of  thee  alone. 

He  describes  the  fact  of  Miss  Gibson's  accusing  him  of 
having  designs  against  her  property  as  sickening  his  very 
soul.     He  is  sorry  that  under  his  sufferings  he  should  have 
threatened  to  go  into  a  court  of  law.    That  he  could  there 
have  obtained  damages  he  had  no  doubt ;   but  he  would 
sooner  have  coined  his  heart's  blood  than  raised  money  by 
such  means.    He  tries  to  reason  himself  out  of  his  misera- 
ble state  of  mind.     He  has  still  the  beautiful  world  around 
him,  the  delight  of  his  solitary  walks,  his  troop  of  friends. 
He  recognizes  all  this.     All  these  objects  still  exist ;  but 
they  are  not  the  same  to  him.    He  sees  them  through  a 
totally  different  medium.     "  The   smooth  mirror  of  my 
mind,  which  formerly  reflected  all  objects  in  such  a  pleasing 
and  agreeable  manner,  and  which  was  a  continual  source  of 
happiness  to  me,  is  now  broken  and  ruffled,  and  reflects 
every  thing  distorted,  hideous,  and  disgustful.    I  am  a  dif- 
ferent being  from  my  former  self,  and  support  a  different 
and  painful  existence."     Once  again  he  turns  to  her  who 
has  wronged  him,  and  assures  her  that  she  has  his  full  for- 
giveness.   Then  he  makes  some  little  beauests.     He  remem- 
bers all  the  poor  people  round  about  him,  and  leaves  a 
pound  to  a  *'  poor  man,  nearly  blind,  who  often  sits  on  the 
churchyard  brae."    His  thoughts  drew  once  more  to  Miss 
Gibson,  and  then  to  his  kindred.    "  It  is  awful  to  think 
that  I  cannot  live  and  cannot  die  without  shocking  my  rela- 
tives.   They  have  not  been  out  of  my  mind  for  a  moment 
for  a  very  lontj  time.     It  is  a  dreadful  alternative.     I  will 
make  it  as  little  shocking  as  possible.    I  will  lay  down  the 
burden,  which  I  can  no  longer  bear,  in  some  sequestered 
place ;  I  think  in  that  solemn,  sacred,  silent  spot  where  ray 
bones  will  be  deposited."     The  only  thin^  that  gives  him 
consolation  is  the  fact  that  he  is  not  suffering  from  an^ 
wron?  he  has  himself  committed.    It  is  not  remorse  he  is 
suffering  from,  nor  any  thing  like  it.     He  deplores  the  fact 
that  the  agonies  of  his  mind  do  not  hurt  his  bodily  frame. 
He  is  perfectly  assured  of  his  sanity.     He  could  wish  to 
live,  if  he  could  only  forget  the  past ;   but  that  he  cannot 
do.     Although  he  has  gone  about  all  his  ordinary  pursuits, 
and  mixed  in  society,  he  has  never  forgotten  for  a  moment 
of  time  the  awful  situation    in   which    he  was  placed. 
He  feels  the  scene  is  closing  over  him.     He  feels  no  repug- 
nance at  the  thought  of  death.     On  the  contrary,  if  it  had 
been  an  honorable  one,  he  would  have  been  perfectly 
happy.    Nothing  could  have  had  the  effect  on  nim  that 
thb  has  had.      ''Perpetual  imprisonment,  with  all  the 
squalor  carceris  and  torture  itself,  would  not  have  reduced 
me  to  my  present  state.     Under  all  this  the  spirit  and  the 
mind  would  have  remained  unsubdued.    When  these  are 
deeply  wounded,  all  is  over.    When  the  heart  is  sickened 
to  tne  core  there  is  no  remedy.    The  variegated  fields  that 
used  to  delight  me  now  pall  upon  my  sight,  and  the  chan- 
ging foliage  affords  me  no  delight.    I  liave  no  refuse,  but  in 
the  silent  and  peaceful  grave."   Once  more  he  dwells,  with  a 
low  wail  of  pain,  on  the  old  days  of  mutual  vows  of  affec- 
tion betwixt  them.     "  Miss  Gibson  cannot  have  forgotten, 
at  least  ought  not  to  forget,  how  we  anticipated  the  nappi- 
ness  we  had  in  prospect,  and  how  we  imagined  ourselves 
in  the  possession  of  all  the  happiness  and  enjoyments  of 
the  state  in  which  we  were  to  enter,  —  that  we  hoped  to 
be  blessed  with  ple(^ges  of  our  affection  ;    and  Miss  Gibson 
spoke  with  pleasure  of  my  fondness  for  children.     Can  this 
be  forgotten  ?  "     He  had  thus  been  at  the  very  ^ates  of  the 
paradise  he  had  conjured  up  for  himself,  — had  looked  into 
It,  and  found  it  exceeding  fair ;    and  while  he  looked,  a 
cruel  wind  came  from  within  the  garden  itself,  and  brought 
desolation  around.    The  last  paragraph  he  wrote  is  as  fol- 
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lows;    the  lines  in  italics  haying  been  erased  from  his 
manuscript :  — 

'^  Well,  she  has  sacceeded  in  bringing  about  what  she 
wished.  She  is  at  full  liberty  to  laugh  at  me.  I  suppose 
few,  after  all, —  bad  as  the  world  is, —  will  envy  her  of  her 
sport.  It  is  not  in  all  cases  the  extent  of  the  wrong,  but 
tlie  reflection  of  by  whom  it  is  inflicted,  that  plants  the 
sting.  When  CsBsar  saw  Brutus  stab  at  him,  he  ofiered  no 
resistance :  his  heart  burst,  and,  muflling  up  his  face  in 
a  mantle,  he  fell  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statue.  All  is 
now  over.  I  die  in  perfect  good- will  towards  every  human 
b  jin^.  If  my  feelings  may  have  led  me  to  say  any  thing 
olfensive  respecting  Miss.  G.,  I  am  sorry  for  it.  She  nas  my 
entire  forgiveness.  If  I  have  erred  in  any  thing,  I  hope  she 
will  forgive  me,  and  it  will  be  wise  in  her  to  forget  what 
may  have  passed  betwixt  us.  If  I  could  have  done  this 
/  would  have  been  happy.  There  is  no  use  in  repining,  I 
never  did  so  before" 

He  was  fulfy  bent  on  suicide.  He  went  all  the  way  to 
Aberdeen  to  buy  a  pistol.  It  appears  that  the  first  one  he 
boucrht  did  not  please  him,  and  he  returned  and  purchased 
another.  It  is  believed  he  went  to  his  native  village,  St. 
Cyrus,  and  tested  the  pistol  on  the  door  of  a  salmon  fish- 
house.  On  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  29th  of  September, 
he  looked  out  of  his  office,  and  said  there  would  be  rain. 
He  sent  some  one  to  the  Kirkbrae,  where  the  distant  sky 
could  clearly  be  seen,  and  found  it  did  not  look  like  much 
rain.  He  then  went  in  and  dressed  himself,  with  unusual 
c:ire,  in  his  best  suit.  As  he  was  going  out,  his  sister  spoke 
of  preparing  something  for  his  dinner ;  and  he  answered, 
"  No,  Kate :  ye'll  not  ao  that.  I  am  going  to  the  country, 
and  rU  maybe  no  be  back  to  dinner,  and  I  can  get  some- 
thing —  if  I  canuy  if  I  come"  which  he  repeated  twice. 
Going  out,  he  turned  back  twice  and  spoke  about  rain. 
He  proceeded  to  the  links,  and  ate  a  apple  or  two  from  a 
ship  that  had  just  come  in.  The  sun  snone  merrily,  and 
life  was  going  on  as  usual  about  him.  The  golfers  were 
pla^dng  on  the  links,  the  tradesmen  at  their  usual  work, 
the  reapers  binding  up  the  yellow  corn,  the  ships  sailing 
out  on  the  great  sea.  He  passed  the  woods  of  Kinnaber, 
where  he  had  *'  birdnested "  with  her  who  had  been 
so  faithless  to  him.  He  crosses  the  North  Esk,  and 
histens  to  the  braes  of  St.  Cyrus,  where  he  had  spent 
liis  childhood.  Amid  these  scenes  he  had  begun  the  life 
he  now  longed  to  end.  How  different  is  he  now  to  then  I 
Then  a  happy  child,  with  the  world  before  him,  and  a 
brave  heart  to  wrestle  with  it;  now  a  maimed  soldier, 
returning  from  the  battle  with  a  heart's  wound.  We  lose 
si^ht  of  nim  altogether  after  this.  No  one  saw  him  enter- 
ing the  churchyard  where  he  was  found  next  morning ;  no 
one  heard  the  fatal  shot,  nor  knew  whether  the  deed  was 
done  while  the  sun  was  yet  high  in  the  heavens,  or  aft^r  it 
had  gone  down  in  the  lurid  grandeur  of  the  storm  that 
came  on  that  night.  Next  morning  he  was  found  by  a 
herd-boy  and  two  salmon^fishers,  lying  near  the  grave  of 
his  sister,  in  the  exact  spot  where  he  is  now  buried.  «  His 
hands  were  resting  on  nis  breast,  the  pistol  lay  with  the 
muzzle  resting  on  his  lip  near  his  mouth,  and  the  thumb  of 
the  Tiirht  hand  close  to  the  trigger."  His  face  was  not 
touched  in  the  slizhtest  degree  by  the  powder,  and  he  must 
have  put  the  pistol  as  far  back  into  his  mouth  as  he  could. 
Beside  him  lay  a  letter  addressed  to  his  brother  David. 
It  is  written  in  his  usual  clear  and  regular  handwriting. 
It  is  most  affectionate,  but  simply  tells  nim  the  reason  of 
his  suicide,  and  the  provisions  he  had  made  for  him  and 
his  sister. 

A  few  days  afterwards  he  was  buried  where  he  was 
found  ;  and  a  year  later  a  marble  tablet  was  erected  to  his 
memory,  containing  a  lengthy  tribute  to  the  benevolence  of 
his  disposition,  the  firmness  and  independence  of  his  princi- 
ples, and  the  force  and  pathos  of  his  genius.  The  tomb  is 
enclosed  with  a  Ruling,  round  which  a  wild  honeysuckle 
has  twined  itself,  and  where  it  blooms  and  is  fragrant. 
And  so  died  this  little  commonplace-looking  man,  wiUi  ihe 
power  of  inexhaustible  love  in  his  heart,  and  the  &ce  of 
genius  in  his  brain.  And  some  say  he  was  mad,  and  others 
that  he  died  of  a  broken  heart. 


Of  Miss  Gibson's  feelings  about  the  matter  we  are  not 
informed.  After  some  interval  of  time  she  married  Mr. 
Smart,  with  whom,  it  b  said,  she  did  not  live  happily.  On 
their  returning  ftx)m  their  marriage  trip  the  populace  of 
Montrose,  remembering  Beattie's  wrongs,  rose  up  agaiq^S 
them,  and  they  had  to  take  shelter  in  a  neigbbcning  inn. 
But  this  state  of  feeling  did  not  last.  The  people  got  U£ed 
to  see  her  back  among  them ;  and  it  was  <mly  when  a 
stranger  was  walking  with  a  townsman,  and  a  fine-looking 
woman,  very  tall,  very  pale,  and  defiant  in  her  air,  paaeed, 
that  the  townsman  would  whisper,  **  That's  Miss  Gibson  1 " 
She  lived  seventeen  years  after  Beattie's  suicide. 

We  have  not  left  ourselves  much  space  to  speak  of  Beat- 
tie's  poetry.  The  principal  of  these  is  John  o'  Amha\  the 
wild  stirring  humor  and  the  rollicking  ftm  of  which  is  io 
strange  contrast  to  llie  tragic  fate  of  its  author.  It  has 
been  well  called  a  sort  of  amplified  and  localized  Tarn  o* 
Shanter,  The  original  of  the  nero  of  the  story  is  a  certain 
John  Finlay,  a  native  of  the  little  village  of  AmhauL  He 
was  town's  officer  in  Montrose,  and  a  weU-known  character. 
A  local  Munchausen,  he  used  to  tell  endless  stories,  of 
which  he  was  always  the  hero,  many  of  which  he  used  to 
preface  with,  '*  When  I  was  in  the  army,"  although  he  had 
never  served  all  his  life.    It  is  true,  as  Beattie  tells  us, — 

"  That  it  had  been  his  happj  lot. 
Five  times  to  de  the  nuptial  knot.'' 

He  was  once  asked  which  of  all  his  wives  be  liked  heft 
He  replied  that  he  ^  aye  liket  the  livin'  ane."  During  the 
reign  of  his  fifth  and  last  wife,  some  one  su^ested  that  he 
had  now  come  to  the  end  of  his  matrimoni^tethor.  **  Na, 
he  kent  o'  anither  dainty  body  if  Maidie  dee'd,"  was  his 
reply.  Some  one  remarked  tnat  he  must  be  a  rich  man ; 
some  of  his  many  wives  must  have  brought  him  money. 
"  Na,"  snid  he,  "  it  was  little  he  made  by  &em,  for  they  all 
cam'  wi'  an  auld  Hst,  and  went  and  ga'ed  awa'  wi'  a 
new."  Such  are  some  of  the  stories  told  about  the  original 
John.    According  to  Beattie,  one  fine  May  morning,  — 

'*  When  dewie  draps  refircshed  the  com. 
And  tipt  ilk  stem  wi'  crystal  head, 
That  glistened  o'  er  the  spangelt  mead 
Like  gleam  o'  sword  in  fairy  wars," 

he  came  to  a  Fair  at  Montrose,  and  worsted  the  doughty 
Horner,  a  celebrated  Montrose  beagle,  in  single  combat ; 
with  the  original  of  whom  John  Finlay  had  had  many  a 
combat  with  words.     Of  this  beagle  there  is  told  a  stoi^ 
about  his  employing  a  man  to  write  a  letter  to  some  <^  his 
friends,  announcing  the  death  of  his  wife.    There  was 
some  difficulty  about  the  way  in  which  his  feelings  were  to 
be  described.    The  Homer  assures  him  it  must  be  some- 
thing very  lamentable,  and  asks  him  what  he  would  sug- 
gest.   The  man  asks  him  if  he  shall  say,  ^  He  is  like  a  dove 
mourning  for  its  mate."    That  was  not  considered  strong 
enough.    **  Like  a  sparrow  on  the  housetop  alone,"  is  next 
suggested.    That  was  better,  but  not  ouite  the  thing.    Oa 
the  man  proposing,  "  Like  a  bear  berm  of  her  whelps,"  he 
exclaimed,  **  Ay,  put  that  down,  it's  the  very  thing."    Tliere 
is  a  story  told  about  a  neighbor  of  his,  which  may  find  a 
place  here.     A  worthy  man,  with  a  little  capital,  set  up  a 
wool  mill.     Coming  home  one  evenins,  at  tne  end  of  the 
first  year,  he  appeared  in  great  good-humor,  and  meeUng 
his  wife  at  the  door,  he  says,  "  Ye'll  mak'  a  drap  tea  tiir»t 
gudewife.'     Tea  was  then  a  considerable  rarity,  and  looked 
upon   in  the  light  of  a  luxury.    "Ou  ay,"  says  his  wife; 
"but  what's  ado  wi'  ye  the*  nicht  ? "    "  Eh,  'oman,  the 
milly's  doin'  fine;   she  has  cleared  hersel'  already  and 
something  forbye."    The  next  night  he  was  looking  rather 
disconsolate.     On  his  wife  inauiring  if  again  he  was  to 
hive  tea,  "  Na,"  says  he,  "  we'll  ha'e  nae  mair  o'  that  stuff*. 
That  stupid  blockhead  Jock,  in  balancing  the  books,  added 
in  the  Anno  Domini  along  wi'  the  pounds  1 " 

Aft;er  his  victory  John  sets  about  returnin^to  Amhn. 
He  loses  himself  in  the  dark  beside  the  North  jEak,  and  is 
met  by  a  water-kelpie.    The  unearthly  monster,  finding  her- 
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self  beaten,  and  enraged  by  listening  to  John's  bringing  of 
bis  illustrious  exploits,  ana  of  this  his  last  and  ^^reatest, 
calls  in  a  legion  of  witches  and  warlocks,  before  whom 
John's  spirit  quails.  These  are  accompanied  bjr  the  ghosts 
of  tboee  John  had  slain  in  his  encounters ;  and  when  he  is 
put  on  his  trial  before  Satan  as  judge,  they  giye  eyidence 
against  him.    Just  then  — 

"  Aurora  peep'd  athwart  the  gloom ; 
The  grair  cock  clapp'd  his  wings,  and  crew ; 
And,  helter  skelter,  swift  off  flew 
The  deil  and  a'  the  infernal  crew." 

And  John  returns  to  tell  his  wonderful  adventures  to  one  of 
the 

"Five  sweet  flowers. 
As  eyer  blnsh'd  in  bridal  bowers." 

The  poem  is  full  of  grotesque  imagery  and  fun,  through 
wbicb  tnere  runs  a  strain  of  pathos.  The  Scotch  is  capi- 
tal, and  as  forcible  and  descriptive  as  the  most  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  the  lanscuage  could  wish.  Of  bis  other  poems 
we  may  mention  **  The  Murdent  MynstreU,"  which  contains 
some  pretty  lines :  — 


"  Her  haire  was  faire,  her  eyne  were  blue. 
And  the  dimples  o'  lave  play'd  roun'  her  sweet  mou' ; 
Ane  angell  from  Qod  mocht  ha'e  kist  that  sweet  hce, 
And  retomit  to  heaven  all  pure  from  the  embrace." 

^  The  Dream"  contains  some  very  eflTective  passages,  and  is 
throughout  highly  poetic,  reminding  us  in  some  points  of 
Ossian.  '* Kitty  Pert,"  of  whom  it  is  said  "she  liket 
zneeshin  and  liked  it  zcented,"  is  full  of  spirit,  and  is  worth 
study  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  dialect,  then  common 
among  the  fishing  population  of  Montrose,  and  very  unlike 
the  surrounding  Scotch.  The  following  lines  were  found 
after  his  death,  along  with  the  statement  which  he  named 
**  The  Last,"  and  bear  the  impress  of  the  despairing  state 
of  bis  mind :  — 


« 


«« 


Sav,  what  is  worse  than  black  despair  ? 

^Tis  that  sick  hope  too  weak  for  flying, 
That  plays  at  fiist  and  loose  with  care. 

Ana  wastes  a  weary  life  in  dying. 

Though  promise  be  a  welcome  guest. 

Yet  it  may  be  too  late  a  comer; 
'Tis  but  a  cuckoo  voice  at  best,  — 

The  joy  of  spring,  scarce  heard  in  snmmer. 


"  Then  now  consent  this  very  hour ; 

Let  the  kind  word  of  peace  be  spoken : 
Like  dew  upon  a  witherd  flower, 
Is  comfort  to  the  heart  that's  broken. 


"  The  heart,  whose  will  is  from  above. 
May  yet  its  mortal  taint  discover ; 
For  Time,  which  cannot  alter  love. 
Hath  power  to  kill  the  hapless  lover. 
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The  '*  Last  Tournament "  is  intended  by  its  author  to 
occupy  a  place  amongst  the  "  Idylls  of  the  King,"  between 
Pelleas  and  Guinevere,  forming  as  it  does  a  fitting  introduc- 
tion to  the  doom  of  Tristram,  and  to  the  full  disclosure  of 
Lancelot's  ill-starred  attachment  to  the  oueen  of  the 
**  blameless  king,"  who  loved  both  his  wife  and  his  knight 
too  well  to  dream  of  suspicion.  Here  we  have  depicted  in 
detail  the  ruin  of  all  Arthur's  highest  purposes,  the  failure 
of  his  noblest  hopes  in  founding  "  the  Table  Round."  That 
ruin  is  sesthetically  rendered  magnificent,  as  it  ^ines  in  the 
light  of  the  poet's  splendid  idealization ;  that  failure  is  ren- 
dered morally  grander  than  ordinary  successes,  as  it  points 
to  a  futh  in  an  Almighty  Disposer,  who  shatters  our  hopes 
only  to  purify  and  to  elevate  them,  while  high  above  the 


^  broken  music,"  the  discords,  and  the  mcral  chaos  of  soci- 
ety, the  poet  sings  to  us  the  true  harmony  —  not  to  be 
found  on  earth  — 

**  That  makes  a  silent  music  up  in  heaven, 
And  I,  ap4  Arthur,  and  the  angels  hear." 

Here,  in  detail  we  have  all  that  Arthur  glanced  at  in  that 
most  tenderly  usmble  scene  of  bis  parting  with  Guine- 
vere :  — 


<« 


Then  came  thy  shameful  sin  with  Lancelot; 
Then  4»me  the  sin  of  Tristram  and  Isolt ; 
Then  others  following  these,  my  mightiest  knights, 
And  drawing  foul  ensample  from  £Eur  names. 
Sinned  also,  till  the  loathsome  opposite 
Of  all  mv  heart  had  destined  did  obtain." 


For  the  story  of  the  "  Last  Tournament"  we  must  refer 
our  readers  to  the  poem  itself,  as  we  have  space  only  for  a 
few  comments  upon  it.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  singularly 
coherent,  as  a  part  of  a  coherent  and  comprehensive  Arthu- 
rian epic ;  a  subject  which  some  of  our  readers  may  be  sur- 
msed  to  learn  was  twice  contemplated  by  Milton  himself. 
The  first  mention  of  such  a  purpose  is  found  in  the  verses 
which  Milton  sent  to  Manso  in  1789,  before  leaving  Nar 
pies :  — 

"  Si  quando  indigenas  revocabo  in  carmina  reges, 
Artkwrumqut  etiam  sub  terris  bella  moventem 

'  Aut  dicam  invicUs  sodali  foedere  mensa 
Magnanmos  heroas." 

Again,  on  his  return  to  England,  our  greatest  epic  poet  pro- 
fesses his  determination  to  make  Arthur  and  his  Round 
Table  the  subject  of  an  epic  poem ;  as  we  may  see  in  the 
^  Epitapbium  Damonis,"  in  a  passage  too  long  to  quote. 

'*  The  Idylls  "  are  an  Arthurian  epic,  of  various,  but  har- 
monious parts,  with  each  part,  not  like  the  limbs  of  a  living 
body,  necessarily  dependent  upon  and  co-ordinate  with  other 
limbs  in  the  same  mune,  but  correlated  to  other  parts  in 
that  true  epic  unity  which  reauires  that  the  incidents  shall 
have  one  common  bearing  ana  one  common  centre  of  inter- 
est, and  all  the  characters  shall  co-operate  towards  one 
common  object.  King  Arthur,  and  his  sublime  effort  to  re- 
generate society  bv  putting  down  all  that  is  base  or  mean, 
and  lifUne  up  all  tnat  is  pure  —  is  the  centre  and  circum- 
ference of  this  epic  circle,  in  which  the  Laureate  has  ideal- 
ized and  sublimated  into  the  highest  inspiration  of  poetry, 
the  sombre  and  half-forgotten  legends  of  ''the  blameless 
king."  A  nobler  mark  was  never  aimed  at  by  the  winged 
words  of  any  poet,  —  save  Milton  himself,  as  he  sang  — 


''To  assert  Eternal  Providence, 
And  juadfy  the  ways  of  God  to  man. 


M 


As  each  part  of  the  "Idylls"  is  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  other  parts,  echoing  the  same  senUment^  colored  with 
the  same  color,  though  in  varying  shades,  so  is  each  part  of 
thb  last  Idyll  in  perfect  harmony  of  form  and  color  and 
tone  with  its  every  other  part.  It  is  a  marvel  of  subtle  har- 
monies, of  delicate  consistencies.  It  sings  of  the  glonr  of 
the  Round  Table  as  "  no  more ; "  of  the  downfall  of  King 
Arthur's  hopes  at  a  time  when  he  looked  for  the  golden 
fruit  of  his  labor,  and  found  only  the  withered  leaf,  xlence 
it  becomes  the  saddest  of  all  the  poet's  Idylls ;  its  very 
words  weep ;  its  music  fiedls  upon  our  heart  like  a  dirge  for 
the  dead ;  its  verses  wail  like  the  wailing  winds  of  autumn, 
that  scatter  the  leaves  at  our  feet.  Then  look  to  the  true 
art  of  the  poet,  in  chooeine  autumn  —  "  the  fall,"  (as  the 
Americans  beautifully  call  it)  —  as  the  season  of  the  "  Last 
Tournament,"  and  so  running  a  parallel  between  the  moral 
decline  of  chivalry,  and  the  decline  of  nature  at  the  "  Fall' 
of  the  year,  with  its  "  yellowing  woods,"  "  the  faded  fields," 
"  the  withered  leai^  "  — 

"  When  fell  thick  rain,  plume  droopt,  and  mantle  clung. 
And  pettish  cries  awoxe,  and  the  wan  day 
Went  glooming  down  in  wet  and  weariness." 
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When  Arthur  has  to  mourn  over  hia  broken  hopes  and 
baffled  purposes,  — 

"  All  in  a  doath-dumb  autumn  dripping  gloom." 

Then,  like  its  own  "  autumntide,"  the  poem  is  eingularlj 
rich  in  coloring  and  in  picturesqueness,  to  a  degree  not  to 
be  found  in  the  other  Idylls ;  as  if  the  poet  wished  to  gild 
the  departing  day  of  chivalry  with  an  aureole  of  glory  — 
with  "  a  wide-winged  sunset  **  of  many  splendors.  In  this 
short  poem  there  are  no  fewer  than  about  fifty  passages 
descriptive  of  color,  in  which  the  yellow  and  golden  hues 
of  autumn  are  most  conspicuous.  Nor  is  thi^  all.  Meta- 
phors and  similes  are  drawn  from  the  same  season  of  sad- 
ness and  corruption.  The  fond  and  faithful  fool  of  King 
Arthur—  ® 

"  Danced  like  a  withered  Uaf  before  the  hall." 

King  Arthur  speaks  of  his  younger  knights  as  not  yet  reach- 
ing me  harvest  of  their  promise. 

"  Mjr  younffcr  knights  :  new  made,  in  whom  the  flower 


My  younffcr  knights  :  new  made,  in 
Waits  to  be  solid  fruit  of  golden  deedt 


Then  the  ruby  carcanet  is  set  forth  as  — 

"  The  red  flat 
Grown  on  a  magic  oak-troo  in  mid-heaven." 

It  has  been  objected  to  little  Dagonet,  King  Arthur's 
fool,  in  the  Idylls,  that  he  is  out  of  place  in  so  sad  a  strain, 
and  out  of  nature  in  the  bitterness  of  his  grief,  as  he  grieves 
with  his  royal  master's  grief.  On  the  contrary,  we  think 
the  introduction  of  Dagonet  is  a  master-touch  of  the  poet. 
It  answers  many  purposes  of  the  poem  which  could  in  no 
other  way  be  so  well  answered.  It  supplies  a  dbartcred 
tonzue,  free  as  the  winds  of  heaven,  to  blow  upon  die  vices 
of  the  court ;  it  heightens  by  contrasted  lights  the  darkest 
shadows  of  the  appalling  features  of  moral  grandeur  in 
ruins,  and  the  whole  tone  of  melancholy  which  pervades 
the  poem.  The  conception  of  Dagonet  is  partly  Homeric, 
partly  Shakspearian.  His  stinging  sarcasm,  his  forbidding 
appearance,  his  incessant  babble,  and  even  the  expression 
"hedge  of  teeth,"  ipxac  bdwruv,  are  thoroughly  Homeric. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  loyalty  to  his  lord,  his  true  tendei> 
ness  of  heart,  and  the  sound  sense  he  masks  under  the 
"motley"  garb  of  folly,  remind  us  of  King  Lear's  fool. 
Who  will  venture  to  blame  Shakspeare  for  introducing  "  a 
fool "  to  babble  folly  with  King  Lear,  in  that  "  tragedy  of 
tragedies,"  as  it  has  been  happily  termed  ?  Like  Lear, 
King  Arthur  has  fallen  the  victim  of  too  generous  and  trust- 
ful a  heart ;  like  Lear,  his  household  gods  have  been  shat- 
tered around  him  ;  like  Lear,  from  the  abyss  of  his  riven 
heart  he  cries  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  on  earth  finds  his 
poor  court  fool  the  only  faithful  amongst  all  the  faithless, 
as  he  clings  and  sobs  to  Arthur's  feet,  with  a  world  of  sad- 
ness on  his  lips :  — 

"  I  am  thjr  fool, 
And  I  shall  never  make  thcc  smile  again." 

How  nobly  does  the  fool  vindicate  his  royal  master  in  these 
lines,  which  we  quote  in  full :  — 

"And  Tristram,  —  *  Then  were  swine,  goats,  asses,  geese, 
The  wiser  fools,  seeing  thy  Payiiim  bard 
Had  such  a  mastery  of  his  mystery 
That  he  coald  harp  his  wife  up  oat  of  helL' 

"  Then  Dagonet,  taming  on  the  ball  of  his  foot,  — 
'  And  whither  harp'st  thou  thine  ?  down  1  and  thyself 
Down !  and  two  more  :  a  helpful  harper  thou, 
That  harpcst  downward !    Dost  thon  know  the  star 
We  call  the  harp  of  Arthur  up  in  heaven  ?  ' 

"  And  Tristram.  —  *  Ay,  Sir  Fool ;  for  when  oar  king 
Was  victor  well-nigh  day  by  day,  the  knights^ 
Glor3riag  in  each  new  jB^lory,  set  his  name 
High  on  all  hills,  and  in  the  signs  of  heaven.' 


"  And  Dagonet  answered,  '  Ay  ;  and  when  the  land 
Was  freed,  and  the  queen  false,  ye  set  yourself 
To  babble  about  him,  all  to  show  your  wit, — 
And  whether  he  were  king  by  courtesy, 
Or  king  by  right,  —  and  so  went  harping  down 
The  black  king's  highway,  got  so  far,  and  grew 
So  witty,  that  ye  play'd  at  ducks  and  drakes 
With  Arthur's  vows  on  the  great  lake  of  fire. 
Tuwhoo !  do  ye  see  it  ?  do  ye  see  the  star  ?  ' 

"  'Nay,  fool,'  said  Tristram ;  '  not  in  open  day.' 
And  Dagonet,  — '  Nay,  nor  will ;  I  see  it  and  hear. 
It  makes  a  silent  masic  up  in  heaven. 
And  I,  and  Arthur,  and  tnc  angels  hear. 
And  then  wo  skip."    '  Lo,  fool,'  he  said ; '  ye  talk 
Fool's  treason  :  is  the  king  th^  brother  fool  ? ' 
Then  little  Dagonet  clap^Ml  nis  hand  and  shrQl'd, 
'  Ay,  ay ;  ray  brother  fool,  the  king  of  fools  I 
Conceits  himself  as  God  that  he  can  make 
Figs  out  of  thistles,  silk  from  bristles,  milk 
From  burning  spurge,  honey  from  hornet  comha. 
And  men  from  beasts  —  Long  live  the  king  of  fools ! ' 
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The  wealth  of  illustration  in  the  poem  is  not  its  least 
charm.    How  true  to  nature  is  this  picture : — 

"  Far  over  sands  marbled  with  moon  and  cUmd" 

.  And  how  charming  this :  — 

"And  down  a  street-way  hung  with  folds  of  pure 
White  sarcenet ;  and  by  fountains  running  wine. 
Where  children  sat  in  white  with  caps  of  gold." 

And  this :  — 

"  Tintagil  —  half  in  sea,  and  high  on  land, 
A  croum  of  towers" 

Then  how  resonant  of  Nature's  sweetest  and  grandest 
melodies  are  such  sounds  as  "  the  wandering  warbte  of  the 
brook,"  and  the  "  low  roll  of  autumn  thunder,"  and,  — 

/'The  voice  that  bellowed  round  the  barriers  roar  ].  •  • . 
An  ocean-sounding  welcome  to  the  knight."| 

And  lastly  we  must  note  that  here  too,  as  elsewhere  in 
Tennyson's  great  epic,  we  find  those  single  gems  of  thought, 
reflecting  the  li^ht  of  experience  and  wisdom  as  well  as  the 
splendor  of  genius ;  proverbial  as  well  as  poetical,  teaching 
us  even  while  they  charm  us,  individual  indeed,  like  those 
of  Shakspeare,  as  illustrative  of  particular  points  of  char- 
acter, but  universal,  as  applicable  to  all  humanity.  Such, 
for  example,  as  — 

"  The  greater  man,  the  greater  courtesy." 

In  a  recent  Quarterly  there  is  a  very  unfair  attack,  from 
whatever  motive,  on  I'ennyson  as  a  poet,  compared  with 
Byron  as  a  poet.  We  will  not  say  that  this  attempt  to  win  back 
the  fading  popularity  of  Byron  at  the  expense  of  Tennyson 
was  dictated  by  any  commercial  motives ;  but  we  must  be 
allowed  to  say  that  the  proprietors  of  the  Quarterly  and  of 
Byron's  works  seem,  in  this  case,  to  have  dep'aded  a  great 
literary  review  into  what  looks  very  much  like  an  adver- 
tising medium.  The  writer  of  this  singular  ardcle  professes 
to  deal  only  with  the  comparative  reputation  of  Tennyson, 
not  with  his  positive  merits.  But  how  this  can  be  accom- 
plished is  beyond  our  simple  comprehension ;  believin*^,  as 
we  do,  that  all  comparisons  a];e  worthless  as  means  oi  de- 
termining the  comparative  merits  and  demerits  of  poets,  un- 
less in  the  first  case  we  determine  something  of  the  positive 
merits  of  the  poets  to  be  compared.  Let  this  pass.  But 
with  whom  does  this  writer  elect  to  compare  Tenny ton  ? 
Is  it  with  his  living  contemporaries?  Is  it  with  the 
mighty  masters  of  minstrelsy  long  gone  down  to  the  grave, 
who  wrote  in  the  same  metre,  touched  upon  like  topics, 
and  sang  in  a  kindred  strain?  It  is  with  none  of  tnese 
that  the  comparison  is  made,  but  with  a  poet  with  whom 
Tennyson  has  little  or  nothing  in  common,  and  this,  too, 
under  the  transparent  guise  of  reviewing  a  German  work, 
of  which  *'  the  English  translation  is  in  hand,"  but  which 
has  not  yet  appeared.  This,  too,  wears  a  very  ugly  look, 
but  not  one  wnit  worse  than  the  fulsome  praise  wiitten  in 
Uie  same  journal  on  Lord  Lytton's  "  Horace  "  (one  of  the 
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worst  translations  ever  written,  as  we  have  shown  else- 
where) —  even  before  the  taranslation  appeared  to  the  public 
eye.  If  such  things  are  done  in  the  green  tree,  what  are  we 
to  expect  in  the  dry  ? 

1.  The  writer  of  the  article  in  question  has  spared  us 
some  trouble  in  refuting  his  attack  on  Tennyson,  for  he  has 
refuted  himself.     At  one  time  this  writer  accepts  the  criti- 
cal canon  of  Chamfort,  that  '*  what  makes  the  success  of 
numerous  works  is  the  affinity  between  the  mediocrity  of  the 
ideaa  of  the  author,  and  the  mediocrity  of  the  ideas  of  the 
public."     Now,  if  this  is  a  valid  rule  to  account  for  Tenny- 
son's present  and  ever-growing  popularity,  it  is  equally 
valid  to  account  for  Byron's  once  unrivalled  popularity, 
when  his  sunrise  passed  at' once  into  the  meridian  of  fame. 
But  will  the  writer  here  stick  to  his  theory,  and  maintain 
that  the    popularity  of  the  poet  of  his  heart  was  based 
upon  '* mediocrity  of  ideas"  even  against  his  own  assertion 
oi  the  transcendent  genius  of  the  poet  ?    What,  however, 
becomes  of  this  theory  and  its  application  to  Tennyson, 
when,   as   the  writer  admits,  this  poet  has  become  the 
chosen  bard  of  the  educated  classes  of  England ;  that  is,  of 
those  who  know  best  how  to  appreciate  and  appraise  poetry  ? 
If  we  judge  poems  too  commonly,  as  we  are  here  told, 
'*  rather  by  our  own  feelinss,  prejudices,  and  passions,  than 
by  their  inherent  and  individual  Qualities,  —  and  no  man  is  a 
fair  judge  who  does  not  habitually  analyze  his  impressions 
as  they  are  caught  up  or  imbibed," —  then  on  this  writer's 
own  snowing  the  most  highly  cultured  classes  are  the  best 
judges  of  poetry,  as  they  can  best  analyze  their  own  feelings. 
It  is  notorious  that  the  world  of  poetic  wealth  to  be  found 
in  the  meditative  poetry  of  Milton  and  Wordsworth  was 
lost  to  the  English  nation  for  a  considerable  time,  until  its 
eyes  were  opened  by  culture.    What  Addison  accomplished 
in  this  way  in  the  "  Spectator "  for  Milton's  poetry,  De 
Quincey  accomplished  in  his  "  Essays  "  for  Wordsworth's 
muse.     Time  and  culture  we  look  upon  as  the  best  tests  of 
the  poetry  that  is  most  worthy  to  live.  ^ 

2.  We  cannot  go  along  with  this  writer  in  his  assumption 
that  the  best  poems  are  those  which  best  bear  literal  or 
prose  translation.    This  test  holds  good  only  of  poems 
when  the  matter  is  all  in  all,  rather  than  the  spirit  and  the 
manner  of  the  poet.    Is  this  a  test  in  any  way  fair  to  poets 
such  as  Virgil  and  Tennyson,  whose  marvellous  beauty  of 
presentation  is  one  of  their  greatest  charms,  whose  tender 
grace  and  subtlest  idealization  are  untranslatable,  like  the 
pale  roses  of  Lesbos,  which  lost  their  honey  when  they 
breathed  an  alien  air,  like  the  plant  of  Milton,  which  bore 
its  **own   bright  golden  flower"  only  upon  "one  soil"? 
Does  it  follow  that  that  poet  has  failed  in  his  art  who,  by 
a  perfect  mastery  over  his  own  language,  ana  the  metre  of 
that  language,  has  sun^  forth  marvellous  melodies,  which 
ring  in  me  brain  and  the  heart  of  an  educated  and  an  en- 
raptured nation,  which  can  understand  him,  because,  for- 
sooth, he  becomes  less  powerful  as  a  poet  when  translated 
into  the  tongue  of  others  who  do  not  understand  him? 
Why,  even  this  writer  confesses  that  "  Tennyson's  greatest 
beauties  are  untranslatable ;"  (hey  are  too  delicate,  and  as  M. 
Taine,  speaking  of  the  female  characters  of  the  poet,  ob- 
serves, tnat  "  I  could  never  try  to  translate  a  single  one  of 
these  portraits;    every    word    is    like    a    tint,   curiously 
heightened  or  softened  by  a  nei<rhboring  tint,  with  all  the 
hardihood  and  the  success  of  the  happiest  refinement.    The 
least  alteration  would  upset  all."      * 

Far  truer  is  another  test  supplied  elsewhere  in  this  article, 
that  "  the  highest  quality  of  tne  highest  genius  is  to  dispense 
with  exact  knowledge  of  what  it  paints  or  shadows  forth, 
to  grasp  distant  ages  by  intuition,  like  Shakspeare,  or  to 

gierce  the  mind's  eve  like  Milton."  This  quality  the  writer 
as  not  shown  to  belong  to  Byron,  while  he  denies  it  to 
Tennyson,  and  goes  on  to  observe :  "  But  when  a  poet  habit- 
ually mixes  up  his  individuality  with  extreme  objects,  or 
draws  largely  on  his  own  impressions  and  reminiscences, 
the  tone  of  ms  poetry  will  necessarily  be  much  influenced 
by  his  commerce  with  the  world,  and  as  Tennyson  is  fond 
of  appearing  in  his  own  person  in  his  works,  he  certainly  is 
under  some  disadvantage  in  this  respect."  This  charge,  we 
take  it,  is  far  more  applicable  to  Byron  than  to  Tennyson. 


Self,  selfish  conceits,  selfish  indulgences,  selfish  hatreds  and 
loves,  are  the  staple  of  Byron's  songs,  from  the  largest  to 
the  least.  In  Tennyson's  greatest  poems,  —  his  ''  CEnone  " 
and  the  Arthurian  Epic,  —  and  in  a  large  number  of  his 
other  poems,  there  is  "  no  appearing  in  his  own  person.'* 
In  the  "  Idylls  of  the  King,  more  than  in  any  poem  of 
Byron's,  we  certainly  find  that  "  highest  quality  of  the  high- 
est genius "  which  dispenses  with  exact  knowledge,  as  it 
paints  and  "  grasps  the  distant  ages  "  of  a  remote  past,  and  > 
pierces  to  the  misty  grandeur  of  our  noblest  national 
legends. 

Can  this  writer  be  serious  when  he  tells  us  the  voice  of 
Tennyson  is  "  mild  as  the  sucking  dove,  when  he  communes 
with  nature  or  rails  against  mankind  "  ?  He  has  forgotten 
the  heart-shaking  speech  of  Kins  Arthur  to  the  guilty 
Guinevere,  when  he  denounces  ncr  as  his  '*  kingdom's 
curse  "  —  and  the  burning  reproaches  he  pours  from  a  heart 
of  fire  upon  his  faithless  "Amy"  in  "Locksley  Hall"? 
Are  such  the  utterances  of  a  "  sucking  dove  "  ?  Let  any 
one  read  the  description  of  the  storm  in  the  "  Holy  Grail, 
and  catch,  if  he  can,  especially  in  these  lines,  the  mild  utter- 
ance of  the  sucking  dove ,  — 


"  Ye  could  not  hear  the  waten  for  the  blast, 
Though  heapt  in  mounds  and  ridges  all  the  sea. 
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The  highest  place  in  creative  art  belongs,  we  think,  to 
those  who  have  best  combined  originality  and  range  of 
imagination  with  felicity  of  execution.  Of  the  delicacy  of 
Mr.  Tennyson's  workmanship,  and  the  felicity  of  his  execu- 
tion, there  can  be  no  question :  in  this  respect,  Byron  when 
compared  with  him,  or  rather  contrasted,  is  nownere.  The 
originality  of  Byron's  creations,  and  the  range  of  his  imagi- 
nation, are  as  "moonlight  unto  sunli^t,  as  water  unto 
wine,"  when  compared  with  those  of  Tennyson.  In  the 
freest  and  highest  flight  of  his  imagination,  Byron  never 
liberates  himself  from  the  narrow  range  of  self.  No  great 
poet  had  so  little  of  imaginative  power ;  he  could  not  pro- 
ject himself  into  another,  and  every  character  he  casts  is 
cast  in  his  own  mould.  As  M.  Taine  writes,  "  They  are  his 
own  sorrows,  his  own  results,  his  own  travels,  which,  hardly 
transformed  and  modified,  he  introduces  into  his  verses. 
He  does  not  invent,  but  observes ;  he  does  not  create,  but 
narrates."  On  the  contrary,  how  varied  in  color,  how  mul- 
tiform in  shape,  is  the  creative  energy  of  Tennyson's  imagi- 
nation in  all  his  poems  1  Uniform  only  in  their  artistic 
excellence,  without  iteration ;  wealthy  in  a  manifold  imagi- 
nation, which  gilds  their  varied  sentiments ;  fertile  in  fancy 
in  constructing,  or  embellishing  his  story  with  novelty  of 
incidents,  and  enriching  it  with  almost  every  type  of  charac- 
ter, with  moods  and  feelings  and  passions  of  all  kinds  and 
all  de^es.  Again,  to  quote  M.  Taine,  the  first  of  Conti- 
nental critics,  "Tennyson  wrote  in  every  accent,  and 
delighted  to  enter  into  the  feelings  of  all  &ges.  He  wrote 
of  St.  Agnes,  St  Symon  Stylites,  Ulysses,  CEnone,  Sir  Gal- 
ahad, Lady  Glare,  Fatima,  the  Sleeping  Beauty.  He  imi- 
tated alternately  Homer  and  Chaucer,  "fteociitus  and  Spen- 
ser, the  old  English  poets,  and  the  old  Arabian  poets.  He 
gave  life  successively  to  the  little  real  events  of  English  life 
and  the  great  fantastic  adventures  of  extinguished  chivalry. 
He  was  uke  those  musicians  who  use  their  bow  in  the  ser- 
vice of  all  masters." 


MY  NEIGHBOR. 


It  was,  I  think,  Dr.  Johnson  who  pronounced  that  none 
should  write  the  life  of  a  man  but  those  who  had  eaten, 
drunk,  and  lived  in.  social  intercourse  with  him.  Now,  I 
never  did  so  much  as  this,  or  any  thing  like  so  much,  in  re- 
gard to  my  neighbor.  But  then,  it  is  not  of  his  life  that  I 
purpose  to  write,  but  rather  of  his  death ;  and  certain 
events  that  happened  thereupon. 

There  was  but  a  party-wall,  a  few  inches  thick,  dividing 
between  us ;  and  yet  we  were  absolute  strangers,  knowing 
nothing  of  each  other's  method  of  existence.  "  London  is 
a  bad  place,"  wrote  Joseph  Andrews  to  Pamela ;  "  and 
there  is  so  little  good-fellowship  that  the  next-door  neigh- 
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bore  don't  know  one  another.''  It  was  so  with  my  neighbor 
and  myself. 

We  were  both  tenants  of  chambers  in  an  inn  of  Court 

—  let  it  be  called  Cursitor's  Inn.  It  was  a  curious,  out- 
of-date,  out-of-the-world  sort  of  precinct,  carrying  on  an 
exclusive  and  detached  career,  with  vested  interests,  tradi- 
tions, manners,  and  customs  of  its  own.  It  resembled  one 
of  those  inferior  fortresses  to  be  read  of  in  history ;  which, 
overlooked  or  **  turned  "  by  an  invading  enemy,  remain  un- 
capitulated,  and  persevere  in  a  defiant  attitude,  —  their 
guns  loaded,  the  sentinels  wakeful  and  alert,  the  inhabi- 
tants much  straitened,  —  long  after  the  war  which  menaced 
them  has  altogether  passed  away,  and  peace  has  once  more 
been  securely  re-established  throughout  the  land.  It  was 
as  a  poor  relation  of  the  rich  and  famous  inns,  claiming 
kindred  with  the  courts  of  law  and  equity,  but  scarcely 
having  its  claim  allowed ;  for  its  pedigree  was  in  a  sadly- 
tattered  condition,  and  its  title-deeds  were  imperfect. 
Lawvers  inhabited  it  no  more.  Its  grimy  and  decayed 
buildings  were  let  to  any  who  chose  to  occupy  them  —  to 
any  who  would  pay  a  sufficiently  high  rent  for  the  privi- 
lege of  dwelling  in  murky,  sordid,  worm-eaten  premises, 
inconvenient,  unwholesome,  and  barbaric  in  all  their 
arraniiements,  and  possessed  of  but  one  recommendation, 

—  their  exceeding  quiet.  When  once  you  had  escaped 
from  the  uproar  of  the  neighboring  highwavs,  and  taken 
refuge  in  one  of  the  confined  quadrangles  of  Cursitor's  Inn, 
there  you  found  peace,  at  any  rate ;  unkept,  unpicturesque, 
prison-like  in  its  restrictions  and  seclusion,  vet  certainly 
peace.  The  costermonger  was  denied  admission ;  the  cries 
of  itinerant  dealers  were  forbidden ;  the  street-musician  was 
silenced.  As  to  these  matters,  the  ordinances  of  Cursitor's 
Inn  were  peremptorv. 

Let  it  be  added  that  the  inn  was  a  parish  in  itself,  and 
governed  by  its  own  beadle;  that  it  contained  a  few 
blighted  trees,  and  a  plot  or  two  of  withered  grass ;  that  it 
possessed  a  diminutive  chapel,  in  which,  at  intervals,  —  no 
one  knew,  and  no  one  cared  exactly  when,  —  a  mildewed 
chaplain,  in  a  crumpled  surplice,  read  a  hazv  version  of  the 
liturgy ;  or,  in  a  rusty  cassock,  muttered  through  a  brief 
and  perfunctory  sermon,  the  congregation,  the  while,  being 
of  an  almost  impalpable  kind ;  and  that  it  boasted  a  hafi 
of  its  own.  This  was  a  dusky,  dilapidated  edifice,  crowned 
by  a  lantern  and  weathercock ;  and  adorned  over  its  chief 
door,  upon  a  side  of  the  building  which  seemed  to  be 
always  m  the  shade,  with  a  sun-diaJ  of  enormous  scale,  and 
the  motto,  underwritten  in  dim  gold  letters,  of  Tempori 
parendunu  The  interior  was  feeblv  lighted  by  foggy 
stained-glass  windows,  decked  with  the  crests  and  coats- 
of-arms  of  numerous  forgotten  worthies  —  presumably,  in 
times  long  past,  cursitors,  or  functionaries  of  some  such 
vague  qufUity,  and  in  that  winr  involved  in  historical  con- 
nection with  the  inn.  This  hall,  with  whatever  object  it 
may  have  been  founded  originally,  was  now  mainly  used 
upon  audit-days,  when  the  treasurer  of  the  inn  sat  in  a  kind 
of  state  to  greet  such  tenants  as  were  prepared,  afler  due 
notice,  to  pay  quarterly  instalments  of  their  respective 
rents.  It  was  one  of  the  traditions  of  Cursitor's  Inn  that 
on  these  occasions  the  disbursing  tenant  should  be  regaled 
with  a  glass  of  nutty  sherry  and  a  slice  of  clammy  plum- 
cake.  Further,  it  was  required  of  him  that  he  snould 
shake  hands  with  the  treasurer.  These  ceremonies  dulv 
accomplished,  his  liabilities  and  duties  were  over ;  the  hall 
remained  unoccupied,  and  no  further  tidings  could  be 
gathered  concerning  the  treasurer,  the  benchers,  stewards, 
or  ancients  of  Cursitor's  Inn,  until  the  arrival  of  next  quar- 
ter-day. 

My  neighbor's  door  bore  no  inscription.  I  had  no  certain 
information  as  to  his  name.  Occasionally,  however,  I  had 
some  faint  tidings  of  him.  The  laundress  who,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Inn,  '*  did  for  "  me,  now  and  then  let  fall  brief 
speech  concerning  him.  She  was  known  to  me  as  Mrs. 
Crisp ;  and  I  feel  bound  to  state,  on  her  behalf,  that  she 
was  a  highly  respectable  specimen  of  a  class  that  has  been 
habitualfy  subjected  to  rather  an  excess  of  disparagement 
and  caricature.  Her  aspect  was  unattractive,  and  her 
method  of  dress  was  certainly  negligent.     She  appeared  in 


a  bonnet  of  frayed  and  battered  character,  upon  oocaaons 
when  women  generallv  are  wont  to  discard  such  head-gear. 
Still  her  custom  in  this  respect  concerned  only  herself,  and 
was  therefore  entitled  to  the  tolerant  view  of  others.  Sbe 
was  punctual,  she  was  honest,  and  she  was  perfectly  respect- 
ful in  manner.  That  the  premises  and  chattels  under  her 
charge  were  not  more  scrupulously  cared  for,  could  scarce 
be  brought  in  accusation  against  her.  The  bachelor  rarely 
enlists  under  that  dominant  household  flag,  the  duster.  He 
does  not  object  to  litter,  and  finds  a  sort  (^  comfort  in  con- 
fusion. He  discovers  advantages  in  disorder  that  are  not  to 
be  perceived  by  the  eyes  of  married  folk.  He  is  slow  to  ap- 
preciate the  virtue  of  knocking  dust  off  one  object  in  order 
that,  after  existing  for  a  while  as  a  choking  cloud,  it  may 
resolutely  resettle  upon  another.  In  short,  Mrs.  Crisp's 
failures  and  shortcomings  in  this  regard  were  with  the  coo- 
nivance  and  sanction  of  her  employer.  She  accomplished 
sufficientljball  that  was  required  of  her.  What  laundress, 
what  woman,  could  do  more  ? 

But  she  gossiped.  She  had  her  sex's  love  of  fluent  utter- 
ance. She  was  not  my  neighbor's  laundress ;  but  sbe  was 
prone  to  interchange  news  with  the  professioital  sisters,  and 
so  gathered  some  vague  knowledge  of  him  —  soiled,  per- 
haps, and  deteriorated  in  value,  like  a  coin  of  the  realm, 
fi^m  excess  of  traffic  and  circulation.  The  bumdresaes  of 
Cursitor's  Inn  were  accustomed  to  assemble  of  mornings  in 
Uie  neighborhood  of  the  pump,  as  though  it  had  been  a 
market-place,  and  they  had  wares  to  vend  or  buy.  With 
water  we  were  ill  supplied  in  the  Inn :  it  was  necessary  to 
bring  it  from  a  distance,  like  beer,  in  jugs  and  cans.  At 
the  time  our  buildings  were  first  constructed,  washing  was, 
no  doubt,  considered  as  one  of  the  luxuri^  and  superflui- 
ties of  life,  and  therefore  easily  to  be  dispensed  with ;  while, 
for  drinking  purposes,  other  and  more  potent  founts  than 
the  pump  were  by  preference  resorted  to.  The  laundresses 
met  to  draw  water :  they  tarried  to  tattle.  Their  congrega- 
tion was  as  a  humble  or  dame  school  for  scandaL 

Items  of  floating  intelligence  relative  to  the  Inn,  its  deni- 
zens and  doings,  were  from  time  to  time  urged  in  my  direc- 
tion by  the  breath  of  Mrs.  Crisp.  Her  discourse  did  not 
need  tne  stimulus  of  interrogation.  I  had  but  to  listen,  and 
I  did  tliat  as  little  as  I  could ;  retreating  behind  my  news- 
paper, or  affecting  that  my  attention  was  otherwise  engaged. 
Still  Mrs.  Crisp  would  talk. 

I  soon  found  that  in  regard  to  my  neighbor  Mrs.  Crisp 
had  very  little  to  disclose  that  was  at  all  of  a  trustworthr 
nature.  As  to  the  names  of  people  and  places,  I  had  al- 
ways known  her  to  be  inaccurate.  Her  speech  was  ftdly 
marked  by  that  want  of  preciseness  which  so  usually  attends 
volubility.  She  alluded  to  my  neighbor  now  as  Mr.  Clithero, 
now  as  Mr.  Pitherick ;  sometimes  as  Mr.  Getteridge,  and 
anon  as  Mr.  Chitterling.  It  occasioned  me  no  surprise  to 
find  that  his  name  —  when  I  ultimately  came  to  know  it 
beyond  question  —  was  none  of  these.  He  was  really  called 
Nathan  George  Clayborne. 

The  truth  came  to  me  at  last  in  this  wise.  The  beadle 
of  the  Inn  called  upon  me  one  momingclothed  in  his  full 
uniform  —  snuff'-color  turned  up  with  swron —  and  tendered 
me  a  slip  of  blue,  official-looking  paper.  As  usual  with  him, 
there  was  a  bright  varnish  of  perspiration  spread  over  his 
rubicund  comp&xion,  and  his  speech  was  husky  almost  to 
unintelligibilitv.  But  on  this  occasion  his  hands  shook 
more  than  ordinarily,  and  there  was  an  unaccustomed  ex- 
citement in  his  glance.  He  muttered  that  the  paper  was  to 
be  delivered  to  me  with  Somebody's  compliments, —  I  have 
not  the  least  idea  whose, —  and  that  Somebody  —  name  still 
unknown  —  would  be  exceedingly  obliged  if  I  would  give 
early  attention  to  it.  He  then  snuffled  away  with  an  un- 
steady gait. 

Of  course  I  examined  the  beadle's  document.  It  was  a 
summons  to  attend  a  coroner's  inquest.  I  was  charged  per- 
sonally to  appear  at  the  hall  of  Cursitor's  Inn  upon  a  stated 
day,  then  and  there  to  inquire  on  her  Majesty's  behalf^ 
touching  the  death  of  Nathan  George  Claylxime,  and  fur- 
ther to  do  and  execute  such  other  matters  and  things  as 
should  then  and  there  be  given  me  in  charge,  and  not  to  de- 
part without  leave.    '*  Hereof  fail  not,  at  your  peril,"  said 
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the  slip  of  paper ;  which,  in  addition,  informed  me  that 
jurymen  not  attending  pursuant  to  summons  were  liable  to 
a  penalty  of  forty  shillings. 

So  my  neighbor  was  dead,  and  I  was  bound,  under  a  pen- 
alty, to  attend  the  inquest  upon  his  remains.  At  last,  tnen, 
bat  in  a  very  grim  sort  of  way,  I  was  to  make  his  acquaint- 
ance. 

Had  I  ever  seen  him  ?  I  began  to  ask  myself.  Did  I 
know  him  even  by  sight  ?  Certainly  we  had  been  neighbors 
ibr  some  years,  and  occasionally,  ascending  or  descending 
our  dimly-liahted  staircase,  I  had  met  on  the  way  some  one 
who^  no  doubt,  was  Mr.  Clay  borne.  But  we  had  never  inter- 
changed a  word.  We  had  just  paused  a  moment,  or  moved 
aside,  to  allow  each  other  to  pass,  and  there  was  an  end  of 
the  matter.  As  to  what  manner  of  man  he  was,  I  had  never 
noted  particularly,  and  had  little  idea.  I  retsuned  an  im- 
pression, however,  that  he  was  portly  of  figure  —  he  seemed 
to  need  more  space  on  the  staircase  than  I  did  —  and  some- 
what advanced  in  years.  He  was  high  and  round-shoul- 
dered, I  thought  I  recollected ;  deliberate  in  his  move- 
ments, with  a  cautious,  heavv  tread.  As  to  his  face  and 
features,  I  was  quite  without  knowledge. 

The  party-wail  that  divided  us  was  not  too  thick,  and  I 
had  often  heard  him  moving  to  and  fro  in  his  rooms :  not 
noisily,  for  he  was  one  of  the  quietest  of  men ;  very  differ- 
ent in  that  respect  to  certain  other  of  my  neighbors,  who 
were  prone  to  uproar  upon  occasion,  who  entertain  turbu- 
lent company,  and  indulged  in  efforts  of  song  and  dance  of 
a  violent  kind.  Still,  I  could  hear  him  cough,  or  draw  a 
cork,  or  throw  coals  upon  his  fire  in  the  winter-time.  The 
sound  of  voices  conversing  in  his  apartments  had  never 
been  audible  to  me.  He  led  a  solitary  life.  So  far  as  I 
knew,  no  one  ever  called  upon  him.  I  never  remembered 
to  have  seen  or  heard  the  postman  delivering  letters  to  him. 
And  his  black,  battered,  nameless  door  was  always  fast 
closed.  He  was  never  "  at  home  '*  to  any  one ;  and  no  one 
was  troubled  or  disappointed  thereat,  or  knew,  or  cared  a 
bit  about  it.  And  now  we  were  to  "  sit  upon  "  his  body. 
That  was  the  accepted  phrase. 

*^  Sorry  to  trouble  you,"  said  the  treasurer ;  "  but  you  see 
we're  bound  to  do  it.  Never  did  such  a  thing  happen  be- 
fore in  the  Inn :  not  within  mv  experience.  But  it  won't 
take  long ;  a  mere  matter  of  form.  Much  obliged  to  you 
for  coming.  We're  expecting  the  coroner  every  moment. 
Take  a  cfiair."  His  manner  combined  apology  with  cheer- 
fijlness.  He  was  a  little  excited  by  the  occasion ;  but 
viewed  it  as  rather  of  a  bracing  and  exhilarating  tenden- 
cy, by  reason  perhaps  of  its  novelty. 

We  were  assembled  in  the  gloomy  yet  picturesque  hall 
of  tlw  inn,  waiting  for  the  coroner,  detained,  it  was  whis- 
pered, by  a  shocking  case  of  suicide  on  Saffron  Hill,  there 
being  just  a  doubt  as  to  whether  it  wasn't  rather  a  matter 
of  murder.  The  beadle  was  understood  to  have  had  some 
trouble  in  collecting  a  quorum  of  us ;  and  now,  overcome  by 
his  exertions,  he  was  sitting  on  the  steps  of  the  hall,  dab- 
bing his  purple  countenance  with  a  red  cotton  handker- 
chief. Until  the  proper  officer  arrived,  we  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  thrust  our  hands  in  our  pockets  and  stare  at  each 
otber,  with  an  inclination,  such  as  an  unusual  situation  of- 
ten engenders,  to  strike  up  sudden  friendship.  For,  though 
all  dwellers  in  the  inn,  we  were,  for  the  most  part,  unac- 
quainted with  each  other.  It  struck  me  that  we  were  not 
*  very  imoressive  or  respectable  looking  congregation. 
We  resembled  as  much  a  gang  of  conspirators  awaiting 
trial  and  sentence,  as  an  impartial  and  responsible  jury  as- 
sembled to  try  or  to  inquire.  One  of  our  number,  if  not 
more  than  one,  had,  I  think,  been  up  all  night  I  especial- 
ly noted  a  gentleman  of  jaded  and  vacuous  aspect,  very  in- 
complete and  dishevelled  as  to  his  toilet.  I  have  seen  men 
of  his  look  and  expression  attending  public  executions,  — 
u*^^  law^  permitted  such,  —  after  passing  a  wakeful  and 
potulent  night  in  waiting  for  the  dreadful  spectacle.  His 
presence  was  secured  to  complete  our  number,  under  ex- 
"*nae  pressure  on  the  part  of  the  beadle.  He  had  a  sus- 
picion, I  fancy,  that  he  was  himself  to  be  the  subject  of 
soniA  iii/):»:«i    t> 'li..   i..    j j "^.^    i__ 


wme  judicial  procesa.    Possibly  he  deserved  so  to  be. 
otrange  to  say,  he  initiated  a  sort  of  acquaintenceship  with 


me.  He  nodded  to  me  in  the  most  friendly  manner.  Then 
he  advanced,  and  said  hoarsely :  **  Don't  the  inn  stand 
sherry  on  these  occasions  ?  "  Could  he  have  imagined  that 
he  was  there  to  pay  his  rent  ? 

'*Your  waistcoat's  all  buttoned  wrong,"  I  took  leave 
to  whisper ;  "  and  the  bow  of  your  necktie's  under  your 
ear." 

"  Under  my  ear,  is  it?  O  Lord ! "  he  said  with  a  Strang^ 
shudder.  T&en  the  coroner  entered  abruptly,  and  we  all 
drew  our  chairs  to  a  long  table  covered  with  green  baize, 
and  well  supplied  with  articles  of  stationery. 

"  Sorry  to  be  late,  gentlemen,"  said  the  coroner. 
"Couldn't  help  it  Where's  the  beadle?  Swear  these 
gentlemen." 

We  were  duly  sworn,  the  beadle  much  perplexed  as  to 
the  proper  form  of  oath.  I  noticed  that  the  Testament  was 
quite  a  new  one.  The  Inn  had  evidently  found  it  necessa- 
ry to  send  out  and  purchase  the  same,  not  discovering  such 
a  volume  in  its  library. 

We  were  rather  an  incoherent  and  inert  body;  but 
the  briskness  and  decbion  of  the  coroner,  who  seemed 
versed  even  to  callousness  in  the  peculiar  duties  of  his 
office,  soon  endowed  us  with  a  certain  form  and  a  measure 
of  vitality. 

"  It's  a  simple  matter,  gentlemen,  I  take  it,"  he  said ; 
"  but  a  case  or  sudden  death  like  this  we're  bound  to  in- 

3uire  into.    You've  got  your  witnesses  in  attendance,  bea- 
le  ?    Now,  who  identifies  the  body  ?    Any  relative  of  the 
deceased  present  ?  " 

There  was  no  relative  of  the  deceased  present  So  far 
as  could  be  then  ascertained,  he  had  no  relatives ;  but  a 

gentleman  who  described  himself  as  the  solicitor  of  the 
ead  man,  stepped  forward.  Having  been  sworn,  he  stated 
that  he  had  seen  the  body,  and  identified  it  as  that  of  Mr. 
Nathan  George  Claybome.  The  solicitor  had  observed 
mention  in  the  newspapers  of  the  death  in  the  inn,  and 
had  at  once  put  himself  in  communication  with  the  proper 
authorities.  Mr.  Clavbome  had  been  for  many  years  a 
client  of  his.  He  had  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  the  de- 
ceased regularly  once  a  month  or  so  for  a  long  time  past,  in 
relation  to  certain  house-property  and  money  advanced  on 
mortgage.  But  the  solicitor  knew  nothing  of  Mr.  Clay- 
bome's  habits  or  private  life,  of  his  origin,  family,  or  con- 
nections, and  coula  give  no  information  as  to  the  cause  of 
his  death  or  the  circumstances  attending  that  event  He 
had  last  seen  Mr.  Claybome  some  ten  days  since,  when  he 
appeared  to  be  enjoying  his  usual  health.  Nothing  in  his 
manner  at  that  time  called  for  remark. 

"  That  will  do  so  far,"  said  the  coroner.  "  Now  swear 
the  laundress." 

The  oath  was  then  administered  to  H mnah  Baker,  a  lit- 
tle old  woman,  shabbily  dressed,  and  armed  with  a  large 
door-key.  She  appeared  disposed  to  use  that  instrument 
as  a  weapon  of  offence,  should  the  occasion  so  require,  and 
viewed  our  proceedings  rather  acrimoniously.  I  had  over- 
heard her  previously  communicate  to  the  beadle  that  phe 
had  "  no  opinion  "  of  inquests,  and  demanded  why  all  this 
"  rubbish  "  —  meaning  the  jury  —  should  be  worrying  about 
her  poor  dear  gentleman.  In  reply  to  the  coroner's  inter- 
rogations, she  deposed:  Yes;  her  name  was  Hannah 
Baker.  She  was  a  widow  woman.  She  had  been  a  laun- 
dress in  the  inn  for  long  years,  as  many  knew,  and  could 
swear  to,  if  necessary.  She  was  Mr.  Clayborne's  laun- 
dress, and  had  been  so  ever  since  he  first  came  to  the 
inn.  Couldn't  say  when  that  was,  only  it  was  a  time  ago 
now.  She  defied  any  one  to  say  a  word  against  her  char- 
acter. 

"  You  were  his  laundress,"  said  the  coroner,  taking 
notes.    "  You  made  his  bed,  I  suppofw,  and  so  on  ?  " 

"  No :  I  didn't,"  answered  Mrs.  Ba^er,  rather  fiercely. 
*'  For,  as  it  happens,  he  never  went  to  bed  1 " 

I  found  myself  nudged.  The  gentleman  who  had,  as  I 
believed,  been  up  all  night,  whispered  to  me :  "  Always 
knew  he  was  a  regular  one."  He  had  not  until  then  been 
paying  much  heed  to  the  procee<lings ;  indeed,  he  had  been 
entertaining  himself  with  sketching  a  portrait  of  the  bea^ 
die  upon  a  sheet  of  foolscap  paper. 
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"Never  went  to  bed  I"  said  the  coroner.  There  was 
what  a  reporter  would  have  called  "  a  sensation  in  court." 

It  then  [appeared  that  the  deceased  had  been  troubled 
with  an  asthmatic  affection,  and  could  not  endure  a  recum- 
bent posture.  He  was  understood  to  pass  the  night  habitu- 
ally in  an  arm-chair,  with  a  blanket  wrapped  round  him. 
But  on  this  head  the  witness  had  no  direct  evidence  to 
offer. 

Mrs.  Baker  resumed.  The  deceased  was  a  "  precautious  " 
gentleman.  He  did  not  intrust  her  with  the  key  of  his 
chambers.  She  knocked  at  his  door  every  morning  at  a 
stated  hour,  and  was  admitted  by  him.  She  lighted  his 
fire,  cooked  a  red  herring,  brought  in  with  her  a  newspaper, 
and  prepared  his  breakfast.  That  repast  finished,  there 
was  an  end  of  her  labors  until  the  next  day.  He  gave  no 
trouble,  and  was  very  silent.  He  had  forbidden  her  to 
speak  to  him.  She  described  him  as  of  "  dis^ntric  "  habits 
—  meaning  probably  eccentric.  ("  Don't  see  it  at  present," 
murmured  my  brother-juror  who  had  been  up  all  night,  and 
who  now,  having  completed  his  portrait  of  the  beadle,  was 
engaged  in  sketching  the  coroner.)     He  was  regular  in  his 

Eayments;  "And  I  wish  there  was  more  in  the  inn  like 
^  im,"  added  Mrs.  Baker,  with  an  invidious  glare  at  the 
jury. 

"  Now  as  to  the  discovery  of  the  body,"'  said  the  coroner. 

Mrs.  Baker's  was  a  simple  story.  She  had  knocked  at 
Mr.  Clayborne's  door  at  the  usual  time :  she  had  knocked 
and  knocked  again.  She  had  waited,  gone  away,  and 
returned  after  an  interval.  Still  there  had  been  no  answer 
to  her  summons :  Mr.  Clayborne  had  not  appeared  to  admit 
her.  She  had  become  alarmed:  she  had  taken  counsel 
with  the  porters  of  the  inn.  A  ladder  had  been  procured 
after  considerable  delay ;  entrance  to  Mr.  Clayborne's 
chambers  had  been  obtained  through  one  of  the  windows. 
(I  may  here  interpose  a  statement :  I,  who  lived  on  the 
same  floor,  had  heard  nothing,  knew  nothing,  dreamed 
nothing  of  all  this.)  Mr.  Clayborne  was  found  to  be  dead. 
He  was  dressed :  he  had,  apparently,  slipped  from  the  sofa 
in  his  sitting-room  on  to  the  floor.  He  was  half-stretched 
on  the  carpet,  half-leaning  against  the  seat  of  the  sofa. 
His  hand  grasped  the  table-cover :  he  had  seized  this  as  he 
fell,  and  dragged  it  down  with  him.  The  fragments  of  a 
bottle  of  sherry  were  found  strewed  beside  him.  A  wine-glaes 
had  also  fallen,  but,  strange  to  say,  remained  intact.  It 
was,  Mrs.  Baker  explained,  the  only  glass  the  deceased  pos- 
sessed ;  he  never,  so  far  as  she  knew,  entertained  friends. 
The  cork  had  not  been  drawn  from  the  neck  of  the  bottle, 
the  corkscrew  was  still  sticking  in  it.  Nothing  else  had 
been  disturbed  in  the  room.  ThQ  doors  and  windows  were 
all  secure.  No  one  could  possibly  have  obtained  admission 
to  the  chambers  unknown  to  the  deceased.  There  were  no 
marks  of  violence  upon  the  body,  or  upon  any  portion  of 
the  fiirniture  or  fittings  of  the  rooms ;  no  evidences  other 
than  those  set  forth  of  a  struggle  having  taken  place 
between  the  deceased  and  any  other  person.  She  had 
always  understood  Mr.  Clayborne  to  be  a  gentloman  of 
private  fortune,  but  had  no  certain  knowledge  of  the  fact. 
He  did  not  follow  any  profession  or  trade  that  she  was 
aware  of.  No  visitors  had  ever  called  upon  him  while  she 
was  in  attendance  upon  him.  She  never  knew  him  to 
drink  to  excess;  was  sure  he  never  did.  He  was  very 
economical  in  his  ways,  but  never  seemed  in  want  of 
money.  He  dressed  shabbily;  his  age  she  judged  to  be 
about  sixty. 

Mrs.  Baker's  story  as  to  the  discovery  of  the  body  was 
ftiUy  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  one  of  the  porters.  This 
man  had  mounted  the  ladder  and  entered  the  room,  after 
breaking  a  pane  of  glass,  and  unfastening  the  lock  of  the 
window;  he  knew  the  deceased  by  sight,  and  had  often 
seen  him  about  the  inn  —  had  never  observed  him  to  be 
intoxicated;  was  certain  to  have  noticed  it  if  such  had 
been  the  case.  Had  never  seen  him  in  company  with 
any  other  party.  Deceased  was  invariably  alone  when- 
ever witness  had  met  him.  He  had  never  spoken  to  wit- 
ness. 

The  surgeon  was  next  called.  He  had  been  sent  for 
immediately  on  the  discovery  of  the  body.    Tlie  deceased 


was  a  perfect  stranger  to  him.  Life  was  extinct  when  the 
surgeon  arrived.  The  body  was  quite  cold.  Mr.  CLar- 
borne  had  been  dead  many  hours.  There  were  no  markt 
of  violence.  Death  was  to  be  attributed  to  natural  canaes, 
"  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart."  There  had  been  a  post- 
mortem examination.  The  deceased  was  of  fbll  habit: 
there  was  nothing  to  betoken  an  intemperate  manner  of  life. 
Could  the  surgeon  more  particularly  account  for  Mr.  CUy- 
borne's  demise  ?  Well,  if  the  jury  remembered,  the  weather 
had  been  very  sultry ;  very  trying  to  one  of  Mr.  Clayborac's 
constitution.  His  heart  was  in  a  feeble  state ;  he  had,  per- 
haps, been  exerting  himself  a  little  in  endeavoring  to  dnv 
the  cork  from  the  bottle  of  wine.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  the 
slightest  effort  was  sometimes  fatal.  He  was  liable  iX  9aj 
momeut  to  an  arrest  of  the  heart's  action.  A  sudden  fiuat- 
ness  had  overtaken  him ;  he  had  staggered,  missed  his  foot- 
ing, and  fallen.  It  had  all  been  the  work  of  a  moment 
His  heart  had  ceased  to  beat  —  forever.  That  was  the  med- 
ical man's  opinion  of  the  case.  That  was  how  my  n^gfator 
had  come  by  his  death. 

"It  seems  all  quite  clear,"  said  the  coroner.  "Bat 
the  jury  must  view  the  body  —  merely  as  a  matter  of 
form." 

So  we  straggled  afler  the  beadle  to  the  premises  of  the 
departed.  It  seemed  very  strange  to  me  to  be  aseendiDg 
that  staircase,  not  to  enter  my  own  chambers,  but  an  unin- 
vited guest  to  intrude  upon  my  neighbor's.  There  was  eot 
room  for  us  all  to  accomplish  our  dismal  errand  at  once. 
We  viewed  in  detachments  the  sad  spectacle  afforded  as. 
My  neighbor's  dwelling-place  —  in  which  I  now  stood  fx 
the  first  and  only  time  in  my  life  —  was  plainly  but  sub- 
stantially furnished.  There  was  even  an  air  of  comfort 
about  the  rooms,  although  the  Turkey  carpet  was  worn  aod 
dusty,  and  the  moreen  curtains  and  chair-covers  were  very 
dim  of  hue.  A  few  old-fashioned  engravings,  in  maple 
frames  —  one  especially  I  noted,  **  The  Ansrel  releasing 
Peter,"  and  one  or  two  dark  impenetrable  oil-paintings  — 
hung  upon  the  walls.  Mrs.  Baker  accompanied  usy  eying 
us  suspiciously,  I  thought,  as  trespassers,  and  poseib^ 
marauders.  We  had  no  business  there,  she  held ;  we  mi^ 
steal  something ;  thou<;h,  for  that  matter,  there  was  little 
enough  to  steal.  Still  there  was  one  thing  I  coveted, 
although,  I  own,  the  feeling  was  foolish.  Upon  the  mantle- 
piece  stood  the  one  wine-glass  possessed  by  Mr.  Clayborne, 
which  had  fallen  when  he  fell,  and  yet  harl  escaped  dam- 
age. I  longed  for  that  wine-glass,  as  a  relic  and  memento 
of  my  neighbor,  whom  I  had  never  known  in  life,  and 
whom  I  was  now  to  know  in  death  more  intimately  than  he 
could  ever  liave  conceived  possible. 

I  will  deal  briefly  with  the  grim  sight  we  came  upon  the 
call  of  duty  to  see.  I  was  content  with  a  glance  at  it— 
thankful  to  be  able  to  avert  my  eyes.  The  poor  soul's 
unclad  body  lay  stretched  out  upon  his  dining-taule,  placed 
diagonally,  to  obtain  sufficient  length  of  resting-place  for  it; 
though  this  arrangement  gave  it  the  look  of  having  been 
hurled  recklessly  upon  the  board.  My  poor  neighbor! 
this  was  all  that  remained  of  him,  —  a  stark,  large-limbed 
frame,  a  wax-like  face,  with  a  blank  expression,  closed  eye^ 
grizzled  locks  and  beard.  I  took  but  a  glance,  as  I  sud ; 
but  I  saw  enough  to  remember  all  my  life.  It  was  hot 
weather ;  the  windows  were  open ;  the  blinds  were  drawn 
up  to  give  us  light,  —  we  had  more  than  we  needed :  the 
sun  was  shining  brightly  into  the  room,  and  there  was  no 
keeping  out  the  flies  I  And  shall  I  ever  forget  the  rents 
made  by  the  surgeon's  knife ;  and  the  rough  efforts  made  to 
remedy  these  by  such  rude,  strong  stitching  together  of  the 
wounds  as  one  sees  on  coarse  canvas  packing-cases !  How 
thankful  I  was  to  set  out  of  my  neighoor's  rooms  1  How  it 
haunted  me  that  they  were  precisely  constructed  upon  the 
same  scale  and  plan  as  my  own,  divided  from  them  only  by 
a  thin  pjirty-wafl ! 

"  I'd  give  a  sovereign  for  sixpennorth  of  brandy,**  said 
the  juror  who  had  before  addressed  me.  His  paleness  was 
ouite  ghastly.  I  telt  that  all  color  had  fled  from  my  own 
face. 

'<  Death  from  natural  causes,  I  suppose,  gentlemen  ?  "  said 
the  coroner,  when  we  re-assembled.    Just  so;  that  was  our 
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verdict.  "  A  clear  case,"  he  observed.  "  Good-moming, 
mntleiDeii ;  much  obliged  to  vou.  That's  all,  beadle ; "  and 
ne  hurried  awajr.  A  case  of  suspected  infaaticide  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Pancras  next  demanded  his  attention. 

**  Horrid,  wasn't  it  ?  "  said  the  friendly  juror  as  we  quitted 
the  hall,  —  he  had  linked  his  arm  in  mine  after  the  most 
intimate  fashion ;  indeed,  it  almost  seemed  to  me  that  I  had 
known  him  closely  for  long  years.  "  I  suppose  it  ioas  nat- 
ural causes ;  but  there's  no  saying  for  certain.  I  thought 
at  one  time  it  was  going  to  turn  out  a  murder.  You  know, 
a  fellow  might  easily  be  murdered  in  his  chambers  in  this 
inn,  and  no  one  be  much  the  wiser.  It's  bad  enough  as  it 
ipy  Uiough.  It's  given  me  a  dreadful  turn,  I  know.  It's  a 
kind  of  a  caution,  I  call  it,  to  all  us  fellows.  Fancy  coming 
home  to  your  chambers  at  night,  and  being  bowled  over  in 
that  sudden  way :  left  for  hours :  no  one  troubling  a  bit 
about  you;  and  then  being  found  at  last  cold  and  dead  as  a 
stone  1  Awful,  I  say !  I  wish  I'd  never  heard  of  the  thing ; 
it  gives  me  the  shivers  thinking  of  it  1  Why,  suppose  that 
laundress  hadn't  gone  there  and  broken  into  the  place,  — 
had  forgotten  about  it,  or  been  called  away  from  London, 
or  fallen  dead  herself,  —  she's  an  oldish  woman,  you  know, 
—  he  might  have  remained  there,  just  as  he  went  down, 
with  that  broken  bottle  and  the  cork-screw  beside  him,* 
for  days,  weeks,  months  I    It's  horrible,  I  say  I " 

**  Did  you  know  Mr.  Clayborne  ?  " 

'*  Never  set  eyes  on  him,  to  my  knowledge,  until  I  saw 
him  lying  there  in  that  horrid  way.  I  feel  all  upset.  I 
sha'n't  get  over  this  for  ever  so  long.  I  say,  couldn't  we 
have  just  a  glass  of  sherry  or  something  ?  " 

'^  It  was,"  I  said  musingly,  '*  in  trying  to  open  a  bottle  of 
sherry  that  poor  Mr.  Clayborne  met  his  deatn,  according  to 
the  doctor's  opinion."  The  juror  released  my  arm,  glared 
at  me  wildly,  groaned  aloud,  and  fled  precipitately.  I  held 
no  farther  converse  with  him.  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  him 
again. 

My  own  chambers  were  now  very  hateful  to  me.  I  could 
not  bear  to  inhabit  them,  or  even  to  re-enter  them,  they 
were  so  near  to  my  neighbor's  and  his  remains.  Yet,  from 
without,  all  looked  much  as  usual.  His  door  was  fast 
closed.  There  was  perfect  quiet :  so  there  always  had  been. 
He  might  be  leading  still  his  old  life  of  mysterious  seclu- 
sion, but  that  I  knew  and  had  seen  to  the  contrary.  He 
was  dead.  My  imagination  was  powerfully  affected ;  mv 
nervous  system  shaken.  As  I  sat  in  my  room,  the  wall 
dividing  me  from  my  neighbor  seemed  to  become  transpar- 
ent as  a  gauze  veil ;  I  could  see  into  the  adjoining  apart- 
ment. The  faded  carpet  on  the  floor ;  the  prints  and  pic- 
tures on  the  walls;  the  worn  hangings  and  covers;  the 
wine-glass  on  the  mantle-piece ;  the  slanting  rays  of  the  sun, 
pouring,  as  it  were,  pools  of  light  capriciously  about  the 
place ;  the  flapping  window-blinds ;  the  clouds  of  flies  hov- 
ering about,  buzzing  and  settling  here  and  there  with  such 
cmel  indifference;  the  dining-room  table  and  its  ghastly 
burden,  —  all  these  were  present  before  me  with  an  acutely 
painful  vividness.  Even  though  I  closed  my  eyes,  I  could 
not  shut  out  the  vision  of  tliese  and  a  thousand  other  dis- 
tressing details.  I  was  so  circumstanced  at  the  time,  that  I 
was  unable  to  quit  London,  as  I  much  wished  to  do,  for  a 
week  or  so  at  any  rate.  However,  I  engaged  a  bedroom  in 
a  street  hard  by,  without  the  domain  of  the  inn,  visiting  my 
chambers  only  for  an  hour  or  two  during  the  daytime.  It 
was  miserably  weak  and  foolish  of  me,  without  doubt ;  but  I 
could  not  then  bear  the  thought  of  passing  a  night  so  near 
to  my  neighbor. 

He  was  much  in  my  thou<Thts.  Was  I  to  learn  no  more 
of  his  life  ?  Of  his  death  I  knew  enough,  more  than  enough. 
Had  no  one  information  to  render  on  this  subject?  It 
seemed  not  Tet  it  was  very  strangle  that  a  man  should 
be  able  so  to  escape  and  hide  himself  from  his  fellows,  living, 
as  he  did,  in  the  thick  of  them,  in  the  very  heart  of  Lon- 
don. Had  he  really  no  kindred,  no  friends,  no  acquaint- 
ances even?  How  did  he  pass  his  time?  He  was  no 
student,  it  seemed :  there  was  scarcely  a  book  to  be  found 
in  his  chambers.  Yet  he  walked  abroad,  day  and  night ; 
the  porters  of  the  inn  freely  stated  as  much.  Whither  did 
he  go,  then  ?    Did  he  call  on  no  one  ?    Was  no  friendly 


door  open  to  his  knock  ?  Did  no  firiendly  circle  break  to 
welcome  his  presence  in  its  midst  ?  Was  he  a  member  ot 
no  club  ?  Did  he  resort  to  no  tavern,  whose  landlord  would 
now  miss  a  familiar  face,  a  frequent  guest  ?  He  must  have 
dined  somewhere.  He  must  have  looked  in  now  and  then 
at  various  shops  to  purchase  such  necessaries  of  life  as  Mrs. 
Baker,  his  laundress,  was  not  charged  to  provide  him  with. 
There  must  have  been  tradesmen  who  missed  him  as  a  cus- 
tomer, if  as  nothing  else.  He  must  have  sp<^en  at  times  to 
one  or  more,  however  prone  to  be  sparing  of  his  speech. 
Surely  a  man  cannot  depart  from  the  world  without  leaving 
something  of  a  gap  somewhere,  —  appreciable  proof  that  he 
was  present  once,  although  now  gone  forever.  He  cannot 
walk  through  life  as  upon  the  wet  sand  of  the  sea-shore,  his 
footprints  disappearing  as  fast  as  they  were  impressed. 
Yet,  save  his  lawyer,  — whose  knowledge  was  va^e  and 
scanty  enough,  —  none  were  forthcoming  with  tidings  of 
him.  He  had  lived,  and  made  no  si^.  Dead,  he  wsui 
recognized  only  as  the  client  of  a  solicitor.  Further  indi- 
viduality had  he  none,  that  I  could  learn. 

There  was  just  this.  It  appeared  in  evidence  at  the  in- 
quest —  but  it  was  passed  over,  rightly  enough  no  doubt,  as 
of  the  slightest  importance  —  that  the  deceased  wore  be- 
neath his  shirt,  suspended  from  his  neck  bv  a  frayed  and 
soiled  strip  of  blue  ribbon,  a  plain  gold  locket,  bearing  no 
inscription  or  marks  of  any  kind,  but  containing  a  thin 
tress  of  light-brown  hair.  That  was  all.  The  ribbon  was 
tightly  knotted;  the  doctor  had  found  it  necessary  to  oly 
his  scissors  in  severing  it,  before  proceeding  with  his 
grievous  but  indispensaUe  examination.  Could  it  be  other, 
this  locket,  than  a  reUc  of  romance,  long  exhausted,  and 
out  of  print,  as  it  were  ?  At  one  time,  then,  he  had  loved, 
and  presumably  had  been  loved ;  he  had  prized  this  poor 
little  ornament  and  its  contents,  had  my  neighbor;  had 
died  with  it  depending  from  his  neck.  It  was  of  old  date, 
from  its  fashion,  and  of  trivial  value ;  but  —  who  can 
question?  — it  was  all  lefl  him  of  some  remote  but  precious 
passage  in  his  life ;  it  linked  him  to  a  past  that  was  dear  to 
him  because  love  had  enriched  and  glorified  it.  Passion, 
then,  had  once  stirred  in  that  breast  I  had  seen  so  tragically 
inanimate ;  had  illumined  those  woefully  blank  eyes ;  had 
quickened  those  now  still  and  stony  pulses.  But  this  had 
been  years  and  years  ago,  —  to  him  but  a  memory,  to  me 
little  better  than  a  guess ;  of  real  concern  to  none  now. 
Still,  the  thins  interested  me ;  and  I  thought  it  worth  re- 
membering and  noting  here.  It  was  a  clew,  perhaps,  but  it 
led  nowhere.  I  can  sSd  no  single  word  as  to  its  history  and 
meaning.  It  was,  as  I  have  said,  thought  little  of  at  the 
inquest  The  jury  had  other  matters  to  consider  than 
possible  events  in  the  early  life  of  the  deceased.  Thejr 
had  simply  to  inquire  concerning  the  final  moments  of  his 
existence. 

I  tried  to  shape  in  thought  the  story  of  my  neighbor,  but 
quite  in  vain  :  I  could  make  nothing  of  it.  I  was  without 
sufficient  materials  even  for  fancy  to  build  upon.  I  might 
as  well  have  sought  to  put  together  as  an  entirety  some 
shattered  effigy  of  which  most  important  portions  were 
missing,  —  whole  limbs  and  features  crushed  to  powder. 
My  neighbor's  life  was  to  remain  to  me  always  unknown,  a 
dense  mystery,  not  to  be  solved  or  disturbed  even  by  con- 
jecture. 

There  were  stories  enough,  however,  relative  to  the 
departed  floating  about  in  the  inn,  and  washed  up  towards 
me  whenever  a  storm  of  talk  blew  from  the  quarter  of  Mrs. 
Crisp.  The  laundresses  held  interminable  conclaves-  A 
decameron  of  reports  resulted  from  their  meetings.  Tliey 
prepared  a  kind  of  witches'  caldron  of  fables,  each  con- 
tributing in  turn  important  ingredients  to  the  thick  and  slab 
composition.  Each  boasted  the  "  best  authority ;  "  and  an 
amazing  faculty  for  fiction  afflicted  them  all  equally.  Nor 
did  they  pretend  to  any  constancy  or  consistency  in  their 
narratives.  They  varied  these  day  by  day,  vying  with  each 
other  in  inventiveness  and  adoration  of  the  marvellous. 
They  agreed,  however,  that  the  late  Mr.  Clayborne  was 
rich  and  a  miser,  differing  only  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
property  he  had  lefl  behind  him.  Still,  that  this  was 
enormous,  all  were  prepared  to  admit.    I  heard  him  now 
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described  as  a  wealthy  tradesman  —  a  hosier,  an  ironmon- 
ger, or  an  upholsterer,  there  was  no  saying  distinctly 
which;  now  as  a  retired  sea-captain,  with  possibilities  in 
connection  with  piracy  and  the  slaye-trade ;  anon  as  a  most 
signally  prosperous  speculator  in  mining  shares.  He  had 
died  possessed  of  untold  gold.  Now  lie  was  intestate; 
now  he  had  left  a  will,  bequeathing  his  entire  property  to 
the  authorities  of  the  inn,  much  question  prevailing  as  to 
whether  the  laundresses,  liying  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
would  or  would  not  derive  benefit  under  this  disposition. 
Now  the  beadle  was  said  to  be  sole  legatee ;  now  a  nospital 
was  to  be  erected  in  the  chief  square  of  the  inn,  at  a  pro- 
digious cost,  and  to  be  called  the  Claybome  Cursitor  Infir- 
mary ;  now  his  wealth  was  all  to  go  to  the  Crown,  or  to- the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Then  Uie  extraordinary 
amount  of  property  that  had  been  discovered  stored  in  his 
chambers  1  He  had  never  parted  with  his  cast-off  clothes, 
it  was  said :  he  possessed  an  enormous  collection  of  worn- 
out  garments.  He  had  used  his  old  hats,  his  decayed 
boots,  as  the  receptacles  and  hiding-places  of  money. 
Sovereigns  had  been  found  in  heaps;  and  bank-notes  in 
crumpled  bundles,  stuffed  into  all  kmds  of  strange  nooks 
and  comers.  These,  and  such  as  these,  were  the  stories 
the  laundresses  had  to  tell.  They  were  certainly  true  thus 
fiu* :  my  neighbor  had  been  a  wealthy  man. 

Poverty  often  leaves  no  next  of  kin ;  but  the  rich  have 
always  heirs-at-law.  The  solicitor  of  the  late  Mr.  Clay- 
bome speedily  discovered  certain  surviving  relatives  of  the 
deceased,  who  were  legally  entitled  to  divide  amongst  them 
his  possessions.  To  do  them  justice,  they  affected  no  show 
of  grief  at  his  demise.  Why  shoidd  they  ?  It  was  admit- 
ted that  they  knew  nothing  of  him,  — had  never  even  set 
eves  upon  him,  —  had  learned  almost  at  the  same  moment 
that  he  had  once  existed,  and  that  he  was  now  no  more. 
They  could  not  oretend  to  be  sorry,  aJthou^h  they  might 
perhaps  have  taken  more  pains  to  conceal  their  Joy.  I 
nad  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them.  —  haif  a  score  of  mddy 
young  gentlemen,  obviously  of  mral  breeding,  loud  of 
speech  and  rough  of  manner,  and  disposed  perhaps  to  ex 
cesses  in  the  matter  of  eating  and  drinking.  They  gave 
my  neighbor  a  grand  funeral.  The  inn  was  quite  blocked 
up  with  necropolitan  pomp  and  paraphernalia,  with  an 
army  of  undertaker's  men,  with  jetty  horses  and  carriages, 
witti  black  feathers,  scarfs,  and  bands.  And  the  uproar 
they  made  in  my  neighbor's  chambers  I  They  were  quite 
pagan,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  in  the  libations  they  poured  out 
to  the  dead.  However,  what  they  did  was  called  Christian 
burial.  Still,  I  have  known  many  wedding  entertiinments 
much  less  festive  than  those  funeral  rites.  How  their 
flushed,  laughing  faces  contradicted  their  crape,  as  they 
tripped  into  the  mourning-coaches !  *'  A  handsome  berry- 
ing, but  what  a  pity  so  many  of  the  mourners  was 
screwed!" — so  Mrs.  Crisp  concisely  summed  up  the 
business. 

The  inn  asserted  itself  upon  the  occasion,  and  was  duly 
present  at  the  ceremony  in  the  person  of  its  beadle. 
Deaths,  it  appeared,  had  been  of  rare  occurrence  in  the 
inn,  and  haid  to  be  connderad  with  some  solemnity  of 
observance.  The  beadle  headed  the  funeral  procession. 
He  .declined  to  recognize  that  he  was  the  object  of  derisive 
surprise  on^the  part  of  many.  From  some  obscure  and 
half-forgotten  depository,  he  had  routed  out  his  complete 
insignia  of  office.  He  appeared  in  a  moth-eaten  cocked- 
hat  of  most  antique  device,  and  a  fro;|ged  and  tasselled 
robe  of  majestic  pattern,  although  of  crumbling  material. 
He  carried  an  ornate  staff,  that  had  blossomed  into  tar- 
nished silver  bosses  at  the  top.  These  decorations  had 
probably  been  precious  heir-looms  in  the  beadle  family  of 
Cursitor's  Inn  during  many  generations.  He  was  well  re- 
warded by  my  neigblbor's  inheritors  for  such  services  as  he 
had  rendered ;  at  least  I  judge  so  from  the  fact,  that  for 
many  days  he  was  observed  to  be,  even  more  than  ordinari- 
ly,—  which  is  saying  a  good  deal, — rubicund  of  counte- 
nance, thick  of  speech,  and  confused  in  mind. 

For  my  part,  I  forthwith  gave  notice  to  quit,  and  aban- 
doned my  chambers  in  Cursitor's  Inn  on  the  qnarter^lay 
next  following  the  decease  of  my  mysterious  neighbor. 


HOMISHNESS. 

English  people  are  perhapM  rather  too  apt  to  pride 
themselves  on  their  unsentimental  character.  They  look 
contemptuously  on  the  French  bachelor  of  fifly,  whose  mind 
is  kept  in  a  flutter  of  excitement  by  8(»ne  pending  affimit 
ccBw,  and  turn  away  dis^sted  firom  the  juvenile  FnnkiD, 
fresh  from  the  InstittU,  who  eets  into  a  fine  frenzy  aboit 
Grerman  Geist  and  Yaterland.  So  far  from  disowning  flie 
name  of  shopkeepers,  they  are  particularly  proud  of  ths 
mental  hardinood  which  they  imagine  it  implies.  Hie 
English  girl  learns  to  repeat  the  same  strain,  and  feek 
grateful  to  that  British  common-sense  which  saves  her  froo 
Uie  ridiculous  affectation  of  her  French  or  German  goreni- 
ess.  Meanwhile,  some  cosmopolitan  onlooker  might  see  ia 
these  rational  islanders  quite  enough  of  another  kind  of  sen- 
timentality to  be  amusea  at  their  protestations.  And  were 
he  disposed  to  philosophize,  he  would  probablj  make  a  note 
of  this  new  instance  of  self-unconsciousness. 

One  can  willingly  admit  that  Englishmen  are  less  onfe- 
wardly  emotional  than  many  other  races.  Tet  there  are 
other  kinds  of  sentiment  that  do  not  display  themselves  in 
violent  gesticulation,  or  even  in  exuberant  language.  Any 
feeling  may  pass  into  sentimentality  if  it  be  excessiTely  ca- 
ressed and  periodically  professed.  It  would  seem  indeed 
that  some  form  of  this  indulgence  is  inseparably  connected 
with  refined  social  life.  People  extract  so  large  a  quantity 
of  pleasure  from  the  mere  contact  of  each  other's  sensibih- 
ties,  that  the  habit  of  professing  a  common  type  of  senti- 
ment is  naturally  engendered.  At  first  more  or  less  a  con- 
scious process,  it  tends  to  become  automatic ;  and  then  we 
have  the  true  affectation  of  sensibility.  Should  this  be  so, 
we  may  expect  to  find  some  specimen  of  the  species  luiting 
even  in  English  society. 

On  comparing  recent  with  older  pictures  of  English  life, 
this  eagerness  to  discard  all  participation  in  sentiment  ap- 
pears to  be  a  comparatively  new  characteristic.  The  yoong 
ladies  one  knows  in  the  sketches  of  Goldsmith  or  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  were  little  concerned  about  a  total  disguise  of 
emotion.  Wealth  and  grandeur,  romance  and  adventnre, 
were  the  objects  of  the  most  enthusiastic  feelings.  And 
even  in  the  present  generation  of  women,  one  maj  have 
seen  the  devotee  of  Byron,  the  passionate  peruser  of  ^  Rcymeo 
and  JuUet."  We  are  led,  then,  to  suppose  that  if  sentiment 
has  absolutely  passed  away,  its  departure  is  a  very  reeent 
event.  But  has  it  really  disappeared?  There  is  much, 
certainly,  to  lend  color  to  the  supposition.  When  one's 
ears  are  heavy  with  trumpetings  wnich  are  to  ^  inaao:iirate" 
a  new  era  of  women's  rights,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the 
decline  of  sentiment  isiar  advanced.  For  are  not  women 
the  main  conservators  of  sentiment,  and  can  they  be  sop- 
posed  to  be  fulfilling  this  function  when  they  clamor  for  the 
Dusiness  of  their  rivals  ?  There  is  another  way  of  reaching 
the  same  conclusion.  The  strongest  form  of  sentimeitt 
among  women  has  generally  been  supposed  to  be  love. 
But  a  study  of  present  literature  will  continually  dis- 
close indications  of  a  growing  indifference  and  even  con- 
tempt for  the  ancient  forms  of  this  passion.  It  is  indeed  a 
conspicuous  feature  of  present  society,  that  all  ardent  en- 
thusiams  are  repressed.  One  has  only  to  go  from  a  peru- 
sal of  one  of  Miss  Austen's  novels  to  listen  to  the  kind  of 
talk  patronized  by  a  genteel  circle  of  our  own  decade,  to 
be  impressed  with  the  apparent  decline  in  range  and  fiirce 
of  the  various  sympathies  and  antipathies  of  society.  By 
far  the  majority  of  the  young  women  one  meets  are  too  ac- 
tive to  be  afflicted  with  much  sentiment.  Their  great  con- 
cern being  to  cut  a  figure  in  the  world,  they  find  themselves 
fully  employed  by  the  added  competition  of  the  men  whom 
they  are  anxious  to  drive  frt>m  the  field.  Love  is  to  these 
only  the  liquid  papulum  of  babes ;  nor  do  the  ideas  €£"  doty, 
selfculture,  or  general  beneficence  attract  a  larger  share  of 
passionate  regard.  All  this,  and  much  more,  gives  support 
to  the  theory  that  English  sentimentality  has  become  obsolete^ 

If,  however,  we  turn  into  the  by-ways  of  English  society, 
this  assertion  will  appear  fireouently  to  be  contradicfe<L 
Even  at  an  evening;  party  in  London,  one  may  ohanc"*  to 
light  on  a  solitary  instance  of  an  emotional  wjiu:ui.    Sh%i 
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will,  perhaps,  succeed  in  encaging  you,  in  a  low-pitched 
tone,  in  conversation.     Some  aesultorj  remarks,  with  rather 
a  moralizing  tendency,  soon  introduce  disclosures  of  her 
special  tastes  and  a8pu*ations.    She  is  diseusted  with  the 
hollowness  of  drawing-room  society.     She  loves  the  retire- 
ment and  liberty  of  the  family.     She  always  returns  from 
her  visit  to  town  with  a  fresh  zest  for  the  comforts  and 
amoflements  of  her  own  home.    As  to  those  fast  girls  who 
care  only  to  be  free  from  the  tedious  restraints  of  home  and 
mamma,  they  are  unworthy  of  the  name  of  English  women. 
By  such  a  stream  of  conversation,  your  companion  leads 
you  to  the  reflection  that  one  form  of  sentiment,  at  least, 
survives.     You  seem  to  catch  a  warm  waft  of  air  from 
some  more  temperate  zone  of  society,  lying  beyond  the 
arctic  circle  in  which  it  is  your  fate  to  move.    Away  fix)m 
the  noisy  capital,  in  a  thousand  snug  little  towns,  you  im- 
agine you  hear  the  sentimental  fires  still  replenished  which 
are  destined  to  warm  and  cheer  those  favored  groups. 
Such  occasional  experiences  remind  one,  that,  in  spite  of 
the  unemotional  character  of  superficial  society,  there  may 
be  a  deeper  strata  which  manifests  the  phenomenon  in  a  hign 
degree.     The  old  order  of  romantic  sentiment  may  have 
^rown  unfashionable ;  but  a  new  species,  less  brilliant  pe]> 
haps,  but  equally  warm,  has  taken  its  place.     And  if  it  is 
incapable  ot*  those  imaginative  flights  in  which  the  earlier 
feelings  indul^d,  it  has  at  least  a  theme  ever  ready  to 
hand  about  which  its  more  hamble  movements  may  play. 
Among  the  classes  with  which  this  quiet  type  of  sentiment 
delights  to  dwell,  it  pervades  every  part  of  domestic  life. 
Iff  tor  example,  the  papa  brings  home  at  dinnei^time  some 
story  of  an  elopement  and  its  disasters,  the  occasion  is  im- 

E roved   by  mutual  felicitation  on  the  possession  of  pure 
ome  affections.     Should  a  brother  betray  too  strong  a  lik- 
ing for  a  military  life,  he  is  watched  with  sorrowful  anxiety, 
and  repeatedly  reminded  of  the  blessings  of  domestic  at- 
tachment.    Even  the  youngest  girls  are  supposed  to  need 
indoctrination ;  and  any  strong  leanings  to  Shakspeare,  or 
the  other  undomestic  poets,  are  duly  counteracted,  a  healthy 
partiality  for  Mr.  Tupper  being  encouraged  instead.     The 
selection  of  novels  for  the  common  evening  perusal  illus- 
trates the  same  principle  at  work ;  George  Eliot  is  rejected 
as  not  striking  the  proper  home  chord,  and  the  author  of 
^  John  Halifax,"  welcomed  as  a  priestess,  under  whose  di- 
rection they  may  renew  their  devotional  rite  at  the  altar  of 
home  and  comlbrt.     Such  a  systematic  infusion  of  senti- 
ment can  scarcely  be  ineffective ;  and  accordingly,  one  finds, 
as  a  common  rule,  the  children  of  these  families  at  a  very 
early  period  duly  absorbing  the  element.     One  is  amused 
perhaps,  at  hearing  the  juvenile  tyro  in  Latin  grammar 
precociously  fixing  the  details  of  bis  future  domestic  man- 
agement ;  or  his  sister,  still  fresh  in  her  teens,  hinting  at 
laudable  plans  of  winning,  and  reconciling  to  the  amenities 
of  home,   some  refitictory  bachelor.      The  girlish  ardor, 
which  usually  takes  a  wilder  direction  at  this  imaginative 
A»^  glows  prudently,  in  her  case,  between  the  safe  confines 
of  ikke  domestic  bricks.     She  does  not  wish  to  triumph  in 
the  realm  of  fiishion.     To  bring  a  dozea  admirers  to  a 
humble  posture  at  her  feet  would  afford  her  no  satisi'action. 
Not  even  the  glitter  of  wealth  and  social  status,  or  the  se- 
lect pleasures  of  intellect  and  taste,  can  divert  her  from 
the  more  solid  enjoyment  of  home  attachments.     Nor  do 
these  lessons  cease  to  be  operative  in   later  life.      One 
can  observe  the  stream   of  sentimental  influence  passing 
like  a  traditional  belief  from  one  generation  to  another. 
The  children  who  have   sung  some  home  ditty  at  their 
elder  sister's  prompting  come   themselves  to  extract  the 
solacing  honey  which  the  domestic  idea-  secretes,  and  in 
time  begin  in  their  turn  to  recommend  the  same  saccharine 
gratification   to  others.     The  CTcat  advantage  which  this 
iorm  of    sensibility  possesses  is  its   perennial  character. 
Unlike  the  feverish  ambition  to  slay  a  dragon,  or  the  flut- 
tering ex{)ectation  of  some  princely  lover,  it  does  not  dis- 
appear with  the  lapse  of  youth.     On  the  contrary,  it  fares 
all  the  better  for  the  rude  shocks  of  experience.     For  if 
the  world  proves  fickle  or  cruel,  the  domestic  felicities  grow 
only  the  more  cherished.     The  husband  who  returns  weary 
ftnU  fretful  from  his  profession  or  business  is  at  once  re- 


Igaled  by  a  sight  of  arm-chair  and  slippers,  and  the  troub 
ine  recollections  of  the  day  speedily  give  place  to  peaceful 
oscillations  of  consciousness  between  the  sight  ot  his  in- 
dustrious Lucretia  and  the  shadowy  phantoms  o£  sleep. 

With  all  the  mild  excellences  which  this  type  of  emotion 
possesses,  it  is  unfortunately  apt  to  become  at  times  a  little 
too  bearish  in  antagonism.  It  makes  large  requisitions  on 
the  moral  admiration  of  others ;  and  when  it  fancies  itself 
BuiSering  an  indiznity,  it  very  easily  grows  explosive. 
Should  any  bachelor  friend  from  town  speak  in  one  of  its 
circles  a  little  too  warmly  in  praise  of  his  club,  he  is  imme- 
diately assaulted  as  a  misogynist  and  a  hater  of  home  and 
family.  A  dozen  voices  are  ready  to  proclaim  the  Nem- 
esis of  the  insulted  Penates,  To  these  innocent  people  a 
predileetion  for  club  and  bachelor  dinners  is  synonymous 
with  gayety,  cynicism,  and  all  the  other  ills  which  the  male 
half  of  juvenile  flesh  in  London  is  supposed  to  be  heir 
to.  Curious  enough,  these  enthusiasts  tor  domestic  tran- 
quillity may  be  found  by  chance  straying,  as  if  by  mistake, 
in  some  remote  part  of  the  Ck)ntinent.  At  a  crowded  tabU 
cThote  at  Interlaken  or  Lucerne  one  is  burdened  with  a 
plaint  from  a  party  of  this  character.  They  are  satiated, 
they  will  tell  you,  with  this  promiscuous  and  fugitive 
society ;  not  even  on  Sunday  can  they  have  a  sense  of  their 
cherished  home-quiet ;  and  they  are  eager  to  eet  back  to 
their  neglected  ciomicile.  You  perhaps  are  bold  enough  to 
.  suggest,  in  reply,  that  an  Alpine  climb  and  a  French  cui- 
sine are  a  pleasant  diversion  from  stay-at-home  life,  and  you 
are  forthwith  denounced  as  a  traitor  to  the  British  love  of 
arce  et  foci*  Or  you  may  be  sauntering  some  fine  even- 
ing at  a  Sommertheater  in  Berlin,  or  Eaffeegarten  at  Dres- 
den, and  be  suddenly  arrested  by  the  genuine  British  grum- 
ble. You  listen,  and  hear  a  worthy  pater-famUias  right- 
eously denouncing  this  out-oMoor  lite  to  his  immature 
oflspring  as  destructive  of  home  associations. 

One  is  strongly  tempted,  in  view  of  all  these  professions 
of  sentiment,  to  press  the  inquiry,  how  much  of  them  is 
really  honest  ?  For  is  it  not  to  be  noticed  that  they  are  oilen 
heard  in  the  houses  where  least  attractiveness  is  to  be 
found?  The  girl,  who,  when  at  a  distance  from  home, 
pours  out  most  profusely  in  her  letters  her  longings  to  re- 
turn, is  probably  in  possession  of  about  as  dismal  an  abode 
as  one  might  find.  It  would  ceitainly  be,  on  the  whole, 
most  gratifying  to  believe  that  the  larger  number  of  these 
declarations  are  at  least  ovei^strained.  For  one  cannot  help 
reflecting,  that,  if  such  an  amount  of  sentimental  force  is 
directed  to  so  very  ordinary  an  idea,  it  augurs  ill,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  ibr  the  quality  of  our  emotions  or  of  our  in- 
tellects ;  and  if  the  alternative  to-day  is  either  to  assume 
this  form  of  sentiment  or  to  be  the  stout-hearted,  even  if 
reckless,  girl  of  fast  life,  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said 
for  the  latter  choice.  Cant  is  always  offensive,  as  cant ; 
but  when  the  sentiment  or  belief  feigned  is  of  inferior  value 
it  is  doubly  displeasing.  If  we  must  have  affectations  of 
feeling,  cannot  a  common  objective  point  of  a  little  higher 
level  than  the  parlor  chimney-piece  be  hit  upon?  But 
possibly  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  explanation,  if  not  in 
justification,  of  our  sentimental  proclivities  for  home.  Our 
commercial  activity  is  prone  to  make  us  unromantic ;  and 
the  old  ideas  of  courage,  honor,  and  patriotism,  are  in  dan- 
ger of  growing  archaic,  when  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
trade-unions  decide  for  peace  at  any  price,  or  for  the 
cheapening  of  royalty.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that 
the  home  type  of  sentiment  is  something  which  every  medio- 
cre mind  can  share  in.  Esthetic  preferences  and  politi- 
cal enthusiasms,  when  ventilated  at  an  evening  party,  have 
the  drawback  of  excluding  many  well-meaning  but  incapa- 
ble people  from  the  conversation ;  but  a  chat  about  home 
comibrts  has  the  advantage  of  civility,  it  tends  to  hide  all 
inequalities  among  the  guests,  and  gives  ample  scope  for 
the  least  cultivated  to  air  their  ideas  and  contribute  to  the 
conversational  din.  With  such  palpable  recommendations 
there  seems  eyery  reason  why  tnis  domesticity  of  feeling 
should  long  continue  to  be  characteristic  of  our  insular 
population ;  though  it  would  very  much  reconcile  us  to  this 
order  of  things  to  know  that  it  was  becoming  less  harsh  in 
its  prejudices,  and  more  modest  in  its  pretensions. 
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A  HINDOO  PRINCE. 

We  have  foand  the  ''  mild  Hindoo/'  the  man  so  long 
sought  in  Tain,  who  realizes  the  idea  which  the  British 
mind  has  formed  to  itself  of  one  of  the  most  varied  popu- 
lations in  the  world.  Misled  partly  by  ancient  travellers, 
partly  by  the  history  of  the  conquest,  which  seems  explica- 
ble only  by  the  submissiveness  of  the  people,  and  partty  by 
a  secret  wish,  the  average  Briton  has  developed  out  of  his 
inner  consciousness  a  being  of  dusky  skin  and  gentle  smile, 
clothed  in  white,  but  with  an  ample  turban,  who  worships 
graven  images  and  his  white  conqueror,  who  has  some  mor- 
al foibles  but  no  defects  of  manner,  and  whose  mind,  al- 
though acute,  is  in  all  essentials,  and  especially  in  its  capsv- 
city  of  affectionate  respect,  innocently  childlike,  and  nas 
dubbed  this  ima^nary  being  the  *'  native  **  of  India.  The 
Anglo-Indian,  who  knows  that  the  natives  vary  in  charac- 
ter as  much  as  Englishmen,  but  are  for  the  most  part  as 
subtle  as  Greeks,  as  callous  as  Spaniards,  as  tenacious  as 
Corsicans,  and  as  satirical  as  Parisians,  finds  the  English 
fancy  so  ridiculous,  that  he  has,  with  the  assistance  of  Nana 
Sahib  and  the  Cawnpore  story,  almost  succeeded  in  prevent- 
ing his  countrymen  from  descanting  on  their  ideal ;  but  the 
old  belief  still  lingers  in  the  majority  of  English  minds, 
and  at  last  it  has  found  in  an  unexpected  quarter  a  kind  of 
justification.  There  really  was  once  a  mild  Hindoo,  a  na- 
tive gentleman  of  the  typical  kind ;  and  he  was  of  all  men 
in  India  a  Marhatta,  a  Marhatta  Prince,  a  Marhatta  Prince 
of  the  veritable  strain  of  Sivajee,  perhaps  the  fiercest  and 
most  blood-thirsty  bandit  who,  even  in  India,  ever  rose  to 
independent  power.  This  was  the  last  Rajah  of  Kolha- 
pore,  a  dependent  Marhatta  State,  yielding  a  revenue  for  its 
chief  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
and  inhabited  by  about  a  million  of  souls,  over  whom  he 
possessed  the  power  of  life  and  death.  As  a  Marhatta  he 
was,  of  course,  a  Hindoo  of  Hindoos,  and  could  not  cross 
the  black  water,  and  personally  he  was  almost  a  devotee, 
going  twice  a  day  to  listen  to  texts  and  sermons ;  but  as  a 
sovereign  he  enjoyed  certain  exemptions;  and  in  1870  the 
Brahmins  informed  him  that  if  he  took  with  him  his  own 
attendants,  and  ate  onlv  of  food  they  had  prepared,  he 
might  visit  Europe  without  loss  of  caste,  or  injury  to  his 
future  prospects,  or  detriment  to  his  religious  position  among 
his  own  countrymen,  —  a  position  very  valuable  even  to  a 
Prince. 

Accordingly,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  the  Rajah  being  then 
the  husband  of  two  wives,  one  of  whom  was  still  a  little 
child,  came  over  to  Europe  with  a  few  followers,  and  is 
thus  described  in  Good  Words  by  Ladv  Verney :  "  He 
was  barely  twenty,  though  he  looked  much  older ;  a  small- 
made  man,  with  extremely  slender  hands  and  feet;  his 
complexion  of  that  pleasantly  brown  color  which  looks  as 
if  it  nad  been  just  ripened  by  the  sun,  not  scorched  black ;  the 
eyes  very  large  and  lustrous,  without  much  expression,  and 
a  contemplative,  rather  chijd-like  look;  his  white  teeth 
ahone  brilliantly,  however,  when  he  spoke,  and  lighted  up 
the  dark  face.  A  kindly,  gentle  young  prince,  not  wanting 
in  intelligence,  with  a  sort  of  easy  dignity,  as  of  one  used 
to  be  obeyed,  but  apparently  quite  contented  to  remain  lan- 
guidly in  the  place  where  he  happened  to  be,  so  that  one 
wondered  the  more  to  see  him  venturing  so  far  froxn  home. 
He  was  ordinarily  dressed  in  a  kind  of  dark-green  cloth 
coat,  with  a  curious  edifice  on  his  head  formed  of  rolls  of 
red  muslin  twisted  into  thin  coils,  without  which  he  was 
never  seen  in  public,  any  more  than  Louis  XIV.  without 
his  wig.  He  would  have  considered  it  an  act  of  rudeness 
on  his  part  to  show  himself  bareheaded,  though  he  pulled 
off  his  turban  when  with  his  own  *people  only.  He  had 
never  been  alone  in  all  his  life,  and  used  to  sit  chatting  and 
laughing  with  his  attendants  on  terms  of  perfect  ease,  curi- 
ously mixed  with  the  Oriental  depth  of  respect  and  revei^ 
ence  with  which  they  treated  him.'*  That  little  touch  about 
the  man  who  had  never  been  alone,  and  who  talked  so  fa- 
miliarly and  pleasantly  with  his  servants,  yet  was  treated 
by  them  with  such  deep,  silent  respect,  is  a  fine  one,  and 
exactly  describes  not  only  the  position  of  the  Rajah  among 
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humor,  but  if  an  order  is  given  obeyed,  —  but  the  special 
character  of  a  man,  who  was  exactly  the  child-like,  nmp!e, 
sweet-natured  being,  with  an  undue  capacity  of  reTonenceY 
which  Englishmen  believe  all  natives  of  India  to  be.  We 
should  not  trust  Lady  Vemey's  account  alone,  or  that  of 
any  other  European,  as  a  native  diplomatist  when  so  wr 
clined  would  deceive  the  very  elect ;  but  the  Rajah  k(^  a 
diary  or  note-book  during  nis  tour,  which  h»s  since  hia 
death  been  published  by  his  guide,  philosopher,  friend,  and 
bear-leader,  Capt.  West,  and  which  lets  us,  at  least  is  part, 
into  the  secret  of  the  Rajah's  character.  It  is  a  most  re- 
markable production.  From  end  to  end  of  it  there  is  not  a 
thought  wnich  is  above  the  thinking-power  of  a  pleasant- 
minded,  simple  English  lad  of  fourteen,  not  an  idea  worth 
preserving,  not  a  sentence  upon  which  it  is  possible  to  found 
a  criticising  remark.  And  yet  it  is  like  the  diaries  of  sooe 
children,  a  noteworthy  production  if  only  for  its  simplicity, 
its  utter  transparency,  the  internal  evidence  it  afiTords  that 
it  is  the  work  of  one  to  whom  affectation  was  unknown, 
who  could  not  conceive  a  reason  why  any  one  should  ridi- 
cule his  thoughts,  and  so  recorded  them  with  all  the  inimit- 
able dignity  of  unconscious  childhood. 

The  diary  is  crammed  with  entries  like  these,  made  on 
the  15th  and  16th  June,  1870:     "  Took  a  drive  in  Hyde 
Park  and  Regent's  Park,  and  through  Regent  Street  in  the 
afternoon.    Hyde  Park  and  Regent's  Park  are  large  and 
beautifully  green.   These  are  very  good  parks.  Manypeofde 
ride,  drive,  and  walk  in  them.     16/A.  —  Went  to  see  Mad- 
ame Tussaud's  exhibition.     The  statues  which  are  here  are 
made  of  wax,  and  are  very  life-like.    No  one  thinks,  at  fink 
thought,  that  they  are  statues,  and  not  real  persons*    I 
liked  these  statues  very  much.     Thev  are  of  English  and 
European  kings  and   queens  and  celebrated  men.     Then 
took  a  drive  through  Hyde  Park.     At  eleven,  p.m.,  drove  to 
Sir  Robert  M ,  to  an  evening  party.     Sir  Robert  in- 
troduced  several  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  me.     He  is  a 
very  good  and  polite  man.     It  rained  much  to-night." 
On  the  continent  it  is  just  the  same.    "  The  Rhine  is  very 
broad,  and  it  has  got  fresh  water."    <<  Munich  is  a  nice 
lar^e  city."     "  The  King  of    the  Belgians  spoke   veiy 
politely  and  gently  with  me."    "  Germans  are  celebrated 
for  learning  and  smoking."     All  in  the  same  fashion,  as  of 
a  schoolboy  writing  a  theme.     An  Eton  boy  of  twdve, 
if  he  dared  write  in  a  theme  exactly  what  he  thought,  or 
if  he  were  writing  to  his  sister  of  a  similar  age,  would  ex- 
press himself  just  as  the  Rajah  does,  and  would,  like  him, 
probably  omit  to  mention  any  thing  he  did  not  approve. 
There  is  something  exquisitely  childlike,  and  in  its  way 
pleasant,  in  the  single  effort  which  he  makes  at  self^intro- 
spection  or  analysis,  the  constantly-recurring  remark,  "I 
luce  so-and-so  very  much."    He  seldom  says,  ''I  did  not 
like,"  except  wlien  speaking  of  volunteers,  whose  dark  uni- 
form always  angers  his  eye ;  and  very  seldom,  even  when 
describing  persons,  gets  beyond  the  most  patent  observa- 
tions upon  their  outward  bearing  towards  himself.     He  saw 
everybody,  of  course,  all  that  is  great,  or  famous,  or  power- 
ful in  the  land;  but  his  observation   never  goes  deeper 
than  in  his  remark  about  the  queen,  that  "  she  appeared 
to  be  in  good  health,  and  to  be  a  kind-hearted  lady ;  "  or 
about  Mr.  Bruce,  the  Home  Secretary,  that  he  is  "  yrery 
gentle,  civil,  and  polite,  tliough  he  is  one  of  the  greatest 
men  at  present;"  or  about  Woodin,  that  "he  sings  and 
acts  pretty  well,  InU  I  admire  his  changing  his  dress  so 
quickly  very  much."    He  was  evidently  greatly  impressed 
by  the  bearing  of  the  great  people,  repeating  over  and 
over  again  his  admiration  of  their  kindness  and  politeness 
to  him,  as  if  he  were  conscious  of  some  internal  surprise  or 
shock  to  his  previous  experience ;  but  he  draws  no  distinc* 
tion  between  one  man  and  another,   and  makes  not  the 
slightest  effort  to  discriminate  or  even  to  define  character. 
It  18  the  good-natured  chatter  of  a  well-placed  lad,  without 
mental  power,  but  with  a  great  capacity  for  being  moder- 
ately interested,  and   a  great    readiness  to    applaud  or 
reward  anybody  who  amuses  him.     There  is  not  an  ill-na- 
tured sentence  in  the  entire  diary ;  but  then,  also»  there  is 
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not  an  acute  one ;  not  a  single  line  of  yivid  description,  or 
oue  which  indicates  acute  pleasure,  except,  indeed,  when 
he    is   describing  fireworks,  an  illumination,  or  a  garden 
scene  which  impresses  him,  he  does  not  know  why,  uough 
he   knows  and  records  that  he  *'  liked  it  very  much/* 
Tlie  only  sentence  recorded  of  him  which  has  any  intellec- 
tual force  at  all  is  not  contained  in  the  diary,  but  in  a  letter ; 
and  tells  that  travel  had  shown  him  how  insignificant  a 
person  a[  Rajah;{of  Kolhapore  was  in  the  world,  a  fiust  re- 
corded without  annoyance,  but  with  the  gentle  surprise  of 
an  amiable  child,  who  is  slowly,  by  repeated  tentatives,  find- 
ing his  place  in  the  universe.    It  was  of  course  natural  that 
auch  a  man  should  be  beloved  by  native  followers,  to  whom 
he  was  at  once  a  sovereign,  a  semi-sacred  being,  and  alpet ; 
and  their  love  for  him  showed  itself  finally  in  one  of  the 
strangest  scenes  ever  enacted  in  Europe ;  a  scene  which,  as 
described  by  the  chief  of  police  in  Florence,  reads  like  a 
chapter  firom  the  **  Moonstone,"  or  a  forgotten  bit  of  the 
^'  Arahian  Nights.'*      The  poor    little    Kajah    had    been 
touched  with  the  cold  in  England,  and  died  on  SOth  No- 
vember at  Florence,  and  his  followers  besought  permis- 
sion to  bum  the  corpse,  after  the  rites  handed  down  from  a 
creed  older  than  Hindooism  itself.    The  authorities  at  first 
'would  not  hear  of  a  ceremonial  once  so  well  known  in 
Italy ;  but  the  British  minister,  with  cenuine  kindness, 
pressed  the  request,  the  minister  of  the  interior  gave  his 
permission  for  an  infraction  of  the  law,  and  the  wAy  was 
actually  burned  at  the  extreme  point  of  the  Cascine,  or  pub- 
lic park,  on  the  Arno,  with  all  tne  regular  ceremonial,  and 
the  ashes  collected  in  a  porcelain  vase,  to  be  hereafter 
thrown  into  the  sacred  river,  none  looking  on  but  the  muni- 
cipal ffuards ;  and  '*  the  partv,  after  having  carefully  gath- 
ei^  the  remaining  ashes,  cleaned  and  washed  all  round 
the  ground,  and,  collecting  them  in  a  kind  of  sheet,  brought 
it  into  the  middle  of  the  nver  to  be  shaken  into  the  current ; 
making  afterwards,  with  the  mud  of  the  Arno,  the  form  of 
a  heart  in  the  centre  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  pile, 
they  buried  some  small  vases  containing  raw  and  boiled 
rice  and  peas,  sandal-wood  and  betel,  surmounted  by  small 
yellow  banners ;  they  also  scattered  copiously  on  the  mead- 
ow a  quantity  of  rice  and  peas,  offered,  according  to  the 
'  rite,  to  the  deceased  kinsman's  soul,  which  they  believe  to 
continue  wandering  for  some  days  near  the  place  where 
the  body  was  burned.     After  repeated  rubbing  with  water 
collected  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  they  closed  in  a  circle 
in  the  middle  of  the  meadow,  muttering,  as  the  custom  of 
natives  is,  and  bursting  all  out  into  a  flood  of  tears,  chant- 
ing some  kind  of  funeral  songs,  interrupted  by  clamors  and 
lamentations.     Rising  again  after  a  moment,  they  took  up 
the  urn  containing  their  master's  remains,"  and  so  returned 
whence  they  came,  with  their  caste  unbroken,  and  a  melan- 
choly recollection  of  the  eentle,  childlike  noble  whom  they 
had  served  so  well.     He  had  died  childless ;  but  a  boy  of 
eight,  of  the  strain  of  Sivajee,  was  placed  in  his  wife's  lap, 
and  so  adopted,  and  is  now  being  trained  to  occupy  the 
throne. 
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A  CURIOUS  controversy  has  been  started,  or  revived, 
lately,  respecting  the  appearance  of  the  first  Napoleon.  It 
9eems  that  the  eccentric  octogenarian  Michelet,  having  for 
many  years  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  vilipending  the 
great  man  quani  au  morale  has  now  discovered  that  he  was 
in  truth  a  very  plain  and  ordinary  little  personage  au  phy- 
sique. He  looked  "  wild  and  obscure,  and  a  sort  of  sinister 
enigma"  in  his  youth  ;  but  this  was  only  "  la  beautd  du  dia- 
ble ; "  in  middle  age  "  he  was  without  eyelashes  or  eyebrows, 
and  with  a  small  quantity  of  hair  of  an  uncertain  brown, 
«vhich  in  his  youth  seemed  black,  in  consequence  of  a  free 
use  of  pomades ; "  his  eyes  "  were  gray,  like  a  pane  of  glass 
wherein  one  sees  nothing ;  in  short,  an  incomplete  and  ob- 
scure impersonaliuy  which  appears  phantasmagorical."  All 
this  criticism  —  as  well,  no  doubt,  as  the  hero-worship 
which  it  is  meant  to  counteract  —  is  founded,  of  course,  on 
portraits  and  statues ;  and  the  question  as  to  their  compar- 


ative faithfulness  will,  no  doubt,  be  decided  by  an  enthusiast 
like  Michelet  in  accordance  with  his  preconceived  view. 
We  have  heard  it  said  that  the  well-known  print  represent- 
ing the  Emperor  as  challenged  by  an  innocent  young  con- 
script on  guard,  affords  as  good  a  likeness  as  any ;  but  the 
picture  was  not  taken  from  life.  However,  having  been 
brought  up  all  our  lives  in  the  persuasion  that  the  Emperor 
possessed  at  least  extremely  fine  features,  we  cannot  be  di- 
verted from  it  except  by  stronger  arguments  than  those 
which  M.  Michelet  evolves  out  of  his  own  idiosyncrasy,  and 
esteem  the  contrary  assertion  as  heretical  as  to  deny  the 
beauty  of  Antinous  or  Apollo. 

One  observation,  at  all  events,  is  not  without  its  weight 
in  the  controversy,  if  such  it  can  be  called.  He  came  of 
an  eminently  handsome  family.  His  father.  Carlo  Bona- 
parte the  lawyer,  had,  when  young,  very  well-formed  fea- 
tures, though  somewhat  too  delicate  in  expression  for  Uie 
parent  of  a  mightv  conqueror.  This  is  the  judgment 
to  be  formed  from  his  likeness  in  the  libraiy  at  Ajaccio ; 
but  he  died  in  middle  life.  The  Emperor's  mother  was 
celebrated  for  the  charms  of  her  girlhood,  and  not  less  so 
for  her  maturer  beauty  in  after-liie.  Thus  much  even  M. 
Michelet  admits:  but  proceeds,  after  his  fashion,  to  turn 
his  own  portrait  into  a  caricature.  She  is  "  indescribably 
tragic  and  mvsterious.  The  mouth  is  contemptuous,  vindic- 
tive, full  of  the  bitter  honey  which  is  only  to  be  found  in 
Corsica.  The  large  and  fixed  eyes  are  nevertheless  enigmatic. 
If  they  look,  it  is  interiorly  at  their  own  dream  of  passion." 
We  may  be  essentially  un poetical,  but  our  own  inferences 
from  the  well-known  portraits  of  Mme.  Mare's  very  handsome 
face  are  certainly  as  oifferent  as  possible  from  M.  Michelet's. 
We  cannot  discover  in  her —  either  au  physioue  or  au  moral 
—  any  sign  of  a  Lady  Macbeth  or  a  Lucrezia  Borgia,  or  a 
sphinx.  Clever  she  undoubtedly  was ;  but  her  imperisd  son, 
while  treating  her  on  the  whole  with  tenderness  and  respect, 
seems  to  have  kept  her  effectually  under,  and  to  have  sub- 
mitted no  more  to  maternal  than  to  conjugal  dictation. 
Her  intrigues  —  if  she  did  intrigue  —  seem  to  have  been 
chiefly  confined  to  managing  the  household  disputes  and  in- 
terests of  her  numerous  progeny,  and  to  taking  good  care 
of  the  money-box.  Those  who  ascribe  to  her  any  higher 
genius  than  this  seem  to  us  to  be  misled  by  the  supposed 
necessity  of  upholding  the  ancient  dogma  —  pretty  well  de- 
molished by  Mr.  Francis  Galton  —  that  great  men  derive 
the  essential  part  of  their  character  from  their  mothers. 
Lucien  —  considered,  we  believe,  more  like  Napoleon  than 
any  of  his  other  brothers  —  was  a  handsome  man.  So  was 
Jerome,  though  of  an  inferior  type.  So  is  the  present 
Prince  Napoleon,  whose  resemblance  to  his  uncle  has  been 
so  often  remarked  on.  All  his  sisters  were  above  the  aver- 
age of  beauty ;  one,  Pauline,  though  of  the  petite  descrip- 
tion, possessed  charms  both  of  face  and  figure  of  no  com- 
mon order,  which,  as  all  the  world  knows,  have  become 
widely  celebrated  through  her  generous  enthusiasm  for  art. 

It  is  also  a  remark,  not  indeed  decisive  of  the  question  of 
beauty,  but  bearing  on  it  very  nearly,  that  the  traditional 
type  of  the  first  Napoleon  has  a  tendency  to  re-appear  so 
frequentlv  among  us,  as  pertaining  to  individuals  of  various 
classes  who  have  certainly  no  noticeable  connection  or  anal- 
ogy with  him.  Some  far-sighted  philosopher  has  main- 
tained the  paradox  that  Nature  has,  after  all,  only  a  certain 
number  of  human  countenances,  though  very  hirge,  where- 
with to  endow  mortals ;  and  that  when  her  repertory  is  ex- 
hausted, she  has  no  choice  but  to  repeat  herself,  with  such 
slight  differences  only  as  are  absolutely  necessary  to  pre- 
serve individuality.  Every  one  must  have  remarked  the 
number  of  persons  resembling  Napoleon,  as  we  conceive 
him,  inheriting  as  it  were  the  type  of  those  magnificent 
features,  with  more  or  less  of  their  expression,  who  were  to 
be  formerly  met  with  in  society,  and  probably  are  so  still ; 
only  the  likeness  is  becoming  more  and  more  traditional. 
Not  to  mention  the  illustrious  Widdecomb,  who  earned  a 
a  theatrical  livelihood  for  many  years  by  simply  trading  on 
that  likeness,  memory  will  furnish  most  of  us  with  many 
more.  There  is  a  dbtinguished  retired  "  whip "  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  —  an  eminent  tactician,  who,  like  his  * 
prototope,  has  conducted  his  legions  many  times  to  victory, 
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—  in  whose  keen  look  and  resolute  brow  the  impress,  how- 
ever accidental,  is  unmistakable.  George  Napier,  the 
youngest  of  the  three  soldier  brothers,  was  extremely  like 
Napoleon  in  outline  of  feature,  if  not  in  expression.  And 
we  nave  ourselves  known  a  proyincial  doctor  who  resem- 
bled the  Emperor  more  than  either  of  these.  Now,  it  is 
scarcely  superstitious  to  say,  that  when  Nature  thus  selects 
a  face  for  reproduction  by  copies,  it  will  be  a  fine  face. 
Translated  from  metaphor  to  plain  sense,  the  proposition 
would  amount  to  this,  that  fine  faces,  particularly  those  in- 
stinct with  intellectual  power,  have  a  peculiar  facility  for 
arresting  the  imagination  and  occupying  the  memory,  so 
that  the  observer  has  a  natural  tendency  to  look  out  for  coun- 
terparts in  the  numbers  presented  for  ordinary  inspection. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


Therese  gets  five  thousand  dollars  for  a  month's  work  at 
a  London  theatre. 

Gambettina  is  the  name  which  a  Marseilles  lady  has  se- 
lected for  her  last  girl. 

The  death  is  announced,  at  the  lige  of  seventy-six,  of  M. 
Jacques  Fdlix,  father  of  the  famous  Trench  actress  Rachel. 

Poor  Mazzini  is  Madame  Tussaud's  latest  yictim.  She 
has  him  in  bees'-wax  in  her  show. 

Mr.  Robert  Browning's  new  poem  will  be  entitled 
'*  Fifine  at  the  Fair,"  and  will  be  published  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days. 

The  proprietors  of  the  Rpvue  des  devx  Mondes  are  goingr 
to  publish  a  history  of  the  Review,  with  notices  of  its  chief 
contributors,  and  of  their  papers,  from  the  correspondence 
in  the  editor's  office. 

With  breathless  haste  we  transfer  the  following  an- 
nouncement firom  the  editorial  columns  of  the  London 
Court  Journal :  ^  The  Princess  of  Wales  has  discontinued 
the  use  of  the  chignon." 

A  COLLECTION  of  personal  jewellery  belonging  to  the 
Empress  of  the  French,  consisting  of  some  beautiful 
brooches,  bracelets,  necklaces,  and  fans,  is  at  present  offered 
for  sale  in  Amsterdam. 

For  the  first  Ume  for  hundreds  of  years  the  two  opposite 
Mohammedan  sects  of  Sunis  and  Shiahs  knelt  together  in 
harmonious  prayer  at  Meerut,  on  the  occasion  of  thanksgiv- 
ing for  the  recoyery  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

"  William  Henry  and  His  Friends,"  by  Mrs.  Diaz,  has 
had  the  honor  of  being  reprinted  in  London  (Frederick 
Warne),  where  it  has  amady  become  a  fayorite.  William 
Henry  is  pretty  certain  to  make  friends  wherever  he  goes. 
He  is  irresistible  alike  to  English  and  Yankee  lads. 

The  London  Times  prints  this  odd  advertisement:  — 
"  Quarter-day.  —  Cruelty  to  Cats.  —  The  persons  who  lefl  a 
cat  behind  in  the  house  they  vacated,  in  Halliford  Street, 
Islington,  at  the  last  Christmas  quarter,  will  be  gratified  to 
learn  that  the  poor  creature  has  died  of  starvation." 

London  will  soon  know  its  famous  Blue-coat  school-boys 
no  more.  Christ's  Hospital  is  to  be  removed  into  the  coun- 
try, and  the  well-known  building  in  Neworate  Street,  dear  to 
Charles  Lamb,  has  been  sold  to  the  Mid-London  Railway 
Company. 

The  sale  of  thirty  cases  of  cigars  firom  the  ex-Emperor's 
stock  recently  took  place  at  the  Louyre.  The  weed,  di- 
rectly imported  firom  the  Vuelta  abajo,  was  of  the  choicest 
kind,  such  as  would  scarcely  be  found  in  the  trade,  having 
been  chiefly  intended  for  the  guests  at  the  Tuilerics.  This 
seems  rather  a  small  retail  business  for  a  great  government. 

The  Academy  says  that  a  notable  example  of  caution  has 
been  furnished  by  the  Swedish  ecclesiastical  authorities. 
A  commission  has  been  sitting  on  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  for  the  last  hundred  years,  without  producing  more 


than  a  tentative  revision,  which  is  still  exposed  to  the  cxiti- 
cism  of  scholars. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Allgememe  Zeitung,  lefeiiiiy 
to  the  recent  reports  of  the  persecution  and  torture  of 
Christians  in  Japan,  says  that  these  reports  were  ori«rinated 
hy  the  Nagcuaki  Gazette,  which  is  the  oreao  <^  llie  Frmck 
missionaries  in  that  country,  and  that  this  is  not  the  first 
time  that  unfounded  rumors  have  proceeded  from  the  subs 
source. 

The  Berlin  literary  and  artistic  circles  are  being  charmed 
and  astonished  by  the  wonderfhl  performance  of  a  young 
man,  named  Richard  Turschmann,  who  recites,  by  heart, 
classical  dramas  and  tragedies,  and  by  dlfTerent  voicei 
gives  to  each  of  the  active  persons,  male  and  female,  their 
peculiar  characters.  How  we  wouldn't  like  to  hear  this 
gifled  young  man. 

Prof.  Brown,  says  a  London  paper,  has  completed  his 
bicycle,  by  which  he  can  trayel  upon  land  or  water.  He 
will  yery  shortly  make  a  trip  from  London  to  Paris,  con- 
ing by  road  mm  London  to  Doyer,  and  from  Doyer  u> 
France  by  water.  He  will  be  accompanied  by  two  steam- 
ers, in  case  of  accident  If  the  professor's  useful  inyentioB 
requires  two  steamers  to  attend  it,  it  strikes  us  that  the  bi- 
cycle might  be  dispensed  with. 

A  NEW  and  hii;hly  practical  use  for  unpaid  bills  has 
been  found.  A  Floridian,  who  had  accumulated  quite  a 
package  of  them  in  his  vest  pocket,  owes  the  preservation 
of  his  life  to  that  circumstance,  as  the  knife  of  an  araassiA 
entered  them  instead  of  him.  A  knowledge  of  this  circum- 
stance having  become  general,  everybody  down  there  is 
engaged  in  saving  these  documents,  hitherto  considered  so 
useless.  A  package  of  paid  bills  would  probably  do  as  well ; 
but  that  would  be  more  expensive. 

The  administration  of  the  Louvr^  is  oyerhaulin^  the  in- 
numerable paintings  stowed  away  for  want  of  a  proper  plate 
to  exhibit  tliem.  A  broad  passa<i^e  in  the  Payillon  l>enas 
has  been  selected  by  M.  Charles  Blanc,  as  the  new  gallerv 
which  is  to  contain  the  hitherto  obscured  pictures.  Kuu> 
bers  of  these  have  been  taken  down  from  the  lofls  in  the 
Louvre,  and  will  soon  be  exhibited.  A  large  number  of 
fine  paintings  by  G^uze,  Porbns,  Rembrandt,  Le?Qeiir, 
Van  byck,  Leopold  Robert,  Poussin,  and  Salvator  Rosa  ai« 
mentioned,  among  others. 

The  island  of  Kunic,  which  is  to  be  the  future  residence 
of  the  Communalists  sentenced  to  simple  transportatioD, 
was  discovered  by  Cook,  and  called  by  him  Pine  Island,  in 
1774.  It  was  taken  possession  of  by  France  in  185S,  in 
consequence  of  the  massacre  of  the  crew  of  tlie  Alcm^ne  in 
1851.  The  island,  which  lies  about  thirty  miles  south-east 
of  New  Caledonia,  the  main  French  Polynesian  posseerion, 
enjoys  a  most  luxuriant  and  salubrious  climate.  Cannibal- 
ism may  be  considered  as  extinct,  owing  to  the  exertions  of 
the  missionaries,  who  haye  also  acclimatized  large  fkx:ks  of 
live  stock  so  as  to  divert  the  carnivorous  appetites  of  the 
natives.  The  families  of  the  transported  are  allowed  a 
passage  and  residence. 

The  Abb^  Pcrrin,  who  has  been  sentenced  to  two  years' 
imprisonment  by  a  court-martial  for  havine  joined  the 
Commune,  seems  to  haye  led  a  curious  life.  He  was  bom 
in  Paris  in  1841,  was  ordained  at  the  age  of  twenty-two, 
and  went  to  the  African  coast,  where  he  narrowly  escaped 
beine  served  up  at  the  king  of  Dahomey's  table.  This 
deciaed  him  to  return  to  Paris,  where  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  most  of  the  revolutionary  leaders,  and  ended  by 
writing  in  the  Pere  Duchene,  and  other  violent  prints.  Dur- 
ing the  Commune  he  behaved  with  great  violence,  and  got 
several  priests  arrested,  besides  fighting  against  the  troops. 
He  defended  himself,  and  but  tor  some  doubt  as  to  his 
sanity,  he  would  haye  been  visited  with  a  severer  sentence 
than  that  to  which  he  was  condemned. 

The  current  number  of  the  British  Quar'eriy  Review 
contains  a  yery  intelligent  appreciation  of  Matthew  Ar- 
nold's poetry.    His  relations  to  Goethe  and  Woicbirorth 
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&re  well  marked.  Though  he  imputes  his  own  method  to 
Wordsworth,  it  is  true  that  the  master  took  up  nature  into 
Ilia  own  mind,  while  the  disciple  escapes  irom  his  own 
mind  into  nature.  It  was  also  worth  while  to  point  out 
that  the  keynote  of  his  poetry  is  resistance  to  the  despon- 
dency which  springs  m>m  intemperance  and  perplexity; 
Rnd  that,  except  in  **  The  Sick  King  of  Bokhara,'  he  has  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  found  a  definite  positive  subject  adequate  to 
the  mood  he  wished  to  express,  so  that  the  completeness  of 
his  elaborate  poetry  is  purely  internal,  and  cannot  be  meas- 
ured by  any  objective  standard.  The  reviewer  commits 
himself  to  the  opinion  that  the  value  of  Uie  unrhymed 
poems  is  purely  rhetorical ;  as  rhetoric  he  sets  them  very 
liigh. 

The  Journal  de  Rome,  in  contradicting  the  report  as  to 
the  dinner  given  by  the  Pope  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales,  states  that  almost  the  only  guest  ever  seen  at  the 
table  of  his  Holiness  is  a  black  cat,  whose  ^  appellative 
derivation  **  —  as  the  Daily  Telegraph  yrould  term  it  —  is 
Moretto.    Moretto  even  enjoys  sometimes  the  privileze  of 
eating  from  the  same  plate  as  his  master,  and  of  being 
caressed  by  the  august  nand  which  dispenses  so  many  bene- 
dictions.   The  cat  is,  indeed,  so  fond  of  the  Pope  uiat  he 
mews  piteously  when  etiouette  and  ceremony  necessitate  a 
temporary  separation.     When  the  Pope  celebrates  mass,  or 
gives  an  audience,  Moretto  is  placed  under  lock  and  key, 
tor  fear  that  he  should  suddenly  make  his  appearance  by 
his  master's  side,  an  occurrence  which  would  cause  great 
scandal  to  the  faithful,  and  to  prevent  which  the  persons 
composing  the  Pope's  suite  are  ever  on  the  watch,    it  is  to 
be  feared  that  mr,  Whalley  will  find  his  worst  apprehen- 
sions confirmed  in  the  presence  of  this  ghastly  animal,  — a 
black  cat,  —  and  in  the  affection  lavished  on  him  by  Pius  IX. 

The  following  little  episode  has  just  occurred  at  the  Im- 
perial  Opera  House  in  Vienna :    In  Lortzinv's  <<  Waffen- 
schmied,'   there  is  a  scene  where  Count  Licbenau,  Herr 
Neumann,  has  to  kiss  Lrmentraut,  Mile.  Gindcle.    The  kiss- 
ing cannot  be  omitted,  because  in  the  two  following  scenes 
the   conversation  is  continually  turning  upon  it.    After 
lrmentraut  has  commanded  the  Count  to  kiss  first  her  right 
and  then  her  left  hand,  she  winds  up  by  saying, ''  And  now 
the  lips."    Full,  probably,  of  his  part,  Herr  T^eumann,  in 
reply  to  this  challenge,  gave  Mile.  Gindele,  at  the  first  per- 
formance, the  kiss  specified  in  the  stage  directions.    The 
lady  was  so  incensed,  that  she  complained  to  the  mana^^e- 
ment.     Every  thing  like  argument,  to  the  effect  that  ue 
person  on  the  stage  was  lrmentraut,  and  not  Mile.  Gendele, 
proved  perfectly  unavailing.     She  declared  she  felt  insulted 
m  her  honor  as  a  woman,  and  that,  if  she  could  not  obtain 
reparation  from  the  management,  she  would  seek  it  from  the 
law.     Several  days  elapsed,  and  the  affair  was  a  fruitful 
topic  of  conversation.     At  leni^th  the  **  Waffenschmied " 
was  again  put  up.     All  the  initiated  were  very  curious  to 
know  how  the  kbs-scene  would  go  off.     Afler  Count  Liebe- 
nau  had  kissed  Irmentraut's  right  and  lefl  hand,  the  Ikdy 
said,  *'  There :  I  will  not  trouble  you  for  the  kiss  on  the 
lips."     Herr  Neumann  hereupon  quickly  replied,  '*  Thank 
Heaven  that  I  have  not  to  kiss  that  fright."    Mile.  Gindele 
became  so  excited  tliat  she  had  to  be  carried  in  a  fainting 
state  to  her  room.     She  has  a^ain  complained  to  the  man- 
agement.    Stage  jurists  are  deeply  interested  in  the  mat- 
ter, for  they  want  to  know  whether  a  kiss  given  in  charac- 
ter to  a  lauy  on  the  stage  can  be  regarded  as  an  insult  to 
the  recipient. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Bennett,  the  author  of  <*  Queen  Eleanor's 
Vengeance,"  &c.,  points  out  in  a  letter  to  the  Daily  News  a 
very  curious  literary  coincidence. 

•*  The  death  of  Col.  Newcome,"  says  Mr.  Bennett,  "  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  passages  penned  by  Thsickeray. 
It  is  stranee  that  its  concluding  sentences,  so  wonderful  for 
their  depth  of  pathos,  have  not  recalled  the  passage  from 
Fennimore  Cooper's  '  Prairie,'  which  surely  must  have  un- 
consciously been  floating  in  the  mind  of  the  author  of 
'  Vanity  Fair '  when  he  wrote  the  following  passage  in  his 
*  Newcomes :  —  *  " 

**  At  the  usual  evening  hour,  the  chapel  bell  began  to  toll,  and 


Thomas  Newcome's  hands  outside  the  bed  feebly  beat  a  tune. 
And  just  as  the  last  bell  struck,  a  peculiar  sweet  smile  shone 
over  his  face,  and  he  lifted  up  bis  head  a  little,  and  quickly  said, 
'Adsnm,'  and  fbll  back.  It  was  the  word  we  used  at  school 
when  names  were  called ;  and  lo,  he  whose  heart  was  as  that  of 
a  little  child,  had  anawenKl  to  his  name,  and  stood  in  the  pre^ 
ence  of  the  Master." 

So  wrote  Thackeray  :  now  compare  with  this  the  death 
of  Cooper's  aged  Trapper,  the  hero  of  his  five  Indian  tales, 
as  he  gives  it  in  the  last  chapter  of  his  *'  Prairie ;  —  " 

"  The  old  man  had  remained  nearly  motionless  for  an  hoar. 
His  eyes  alone  had  occasionally  opened  and  shut Sud- 
denly, while  musing  on  the  rcmartable  posidon  in  which  he  was 
placed,  Middleton  felt  the  hand  which  ho  held  grasp  his  own 
with  incredible  power,  and  the  old  man,  supported  on  either  ttide 
by  his  friends,  ruse  upright  to  his  feet.  For  a  moment  he  looked 
around  him,  as  if  to  luvite  all  in  presence  to  listen  (the  lin^rin]^^ 
remnant  of  human  frailty) ;  and  tticn,  with  a  military  elevation  ot 
the  head,  and  with  a  voice  that  might  be  heard  in  every  part  of 
that  numerous  assembly,  he  pronounc«Mi  the  word,  *  Here.  " 

*'  Surely,  the  *  adsum '  and  the  <  here '  in  these  two  death- 
scenes  have  some  relation  to  each  other." 

Some  interesting  information  about  Japan  is  given  in  a 
series  of  articles  contributed  to  the  Colog"e  Gazette  by  the 
German  traveller,  Emil  Schlagintweit.  The  lower  clasi^es 
of  the  population,  he  says,  aro  for  the  most  part  either  Budd- 
hists or  Pantheists;  and  the  more  educated  profess  the 
doctrines  of  Confucius.  These  are  the  principal  religions 
in  the  country,  but  they  are  divided  into  many  sects,  all  of 
which  enjoy  enual  rights.  The  people  are  extremely  de- 
vout, and  they  nave  a  superstitious  fear  of  the  priests,  Uke 
that  which  prevailed  in  mediaeval  Europe  in  regard  to 
witches.  The  Government  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  spread 
of  Christianity.  Last  year  the  Mikado  invited  foreign  pro- 
fessors, physicians,  and  farmers  into  the  country,  but  ex- 
pressly excluded  missionaries,  on  the  ground  "  that  they 
are  everywhere  the  cause  of  wars  and  disturbances."  The 
land  belongs  to  the  Mikado,  and  is  let  to  the  peasants  in 
return  for  fixed  pavmenta.  Each  peasant  cultivates,  on  an 
average,  six  Prussian  acres,  three-<|u:irters  of  which  must  be 

Elanted  with  rice ;  and,  as  a  rule,  he  has  to  give  up  nearly 
alf  of  the  produce  of  his  labor  to  the  Government.  In 
Japan,  as  in  China,  special  attention  is  given  to  manuring, 
which  has  greatly  incroased  the  productive  powers  of  the 
soiL  The  artisans  have  tools  of  very  primitive  construc- 
tii  n,  notwithstanding  which  their  work  is  astonishingly  per- 
fect. Women  are  often  emploved  in  various  manufactures, 
and  exclusively  in  the  cultivation  of  silkworms.  Up  to  tiie 
end  of  last  year,  there  was  a  sort  of  caste  system  among  the 
workmen,  which  placed  them  at  a  great  disadvantage  in 
comparison  with  the  other  classes  of  the  population;  but 
this  nas  now  been  abolished.  They  are  still,  nowever,  con- 
siderably fettered  by  a  number  of  regulations  which  pre- 
scribe the  amount  and  nature  of  work  they  are  to  do ;  though, 
on  the  whole,  these  regulations  are  very  fairly  administered 
by  the  Grovemment  officials.  The  criminal  laws  are  very 
severe,  the  punishments  inflicted  on  criminals  being  mlicn 
of  the  same  kind  as  those  which  prevailed  in  Europe  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  is  proposed  to  reform  these  laws  by 
introducing  a  code  similar  to  the  French  code  penaf,  which 
is  now  being  translated  for  that  purpose ;  but  the  indifler- 
ence  to  pain  shown  by  the  Japanese,  as  by  other  Asiatics, 
renders  the  prospect  of  a  change  in  this  direction  somewhat 
remote.  Communication  between  the  various  parts  of  the 
country  has  been  much  facilitated  of  late  years  by  the  con- 
struction of  roads.  The  broad  highway  called  the  Tokaido, 
which  traverses  the  countr}'  from  east  to  west,  will  bear 
comparison  with  the  best  roads  of  Europe;  the  branch 
roads,  however,  are  usually  in  bad  condion.  Postal  com- 
munication by  means  of  messengers  has  long  existed ;  but 
the  service  was  so  slow,  that  the  transmission  of  a  letter  for 
a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  German  miles  occu- 
pied thirty  days.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year, 
a  dsdly  post  has  been  introduced,  according  to  tlie  European 
system,  between  T^agasaki  and  Yokohama  (distance  onu 
hundred  and  eighty  German  miles) ;  but  it  is  not  yet  in  full 
working.    There  are  also  lines  of  telegraph  between  YjdJo 
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and  Yokohama,  and  Osaka  and  Hiogo ;  they  are  under  the 
direction  of  Japanese,  and  messages  may  be  sent  either  in 
Japanese  or  in  English.  The  commercial  ports  on  the 
western  coast  of  the  principal  island,  Nipon,  are  to  be  con- 
nected by  a  railway  which  will  start  from  Yeddo  and  termi- 
nate at  Osaka;  and  the  first  section  of  this  line,  from  Yeddo 
to  Yokohama,  will  be  opened  in  a  few  months.  The  trade 
of  Japan  has  been  regularly  increasing  since  1854,  when  the 
country  was  opened  to  Europeans. 


GOETHE'S  HOUSE. 

HIKSCHOBABSK  23,   FKAVKFOBT. 

QuATKT  Frankfort  ncstlos  by  the  Main. 

The  broad  flood  rolls  below  the  town 
With  many  a  foaming  warp  and  strain, 

Past  sincyards,  mills,  and  bridges  brown. 
The  streets  are  thick  with  press  of  trade ; 

Gilt  tabards  flout  the  tavern  door; 
Stont  burghers  in  the  market  prate; 
Housed  in  the  grim  cathedral's  shade, 

The  red-cap^d  country  merchants  roar ; 
The  sharp-spurred  Prussian  stalks  elate. 

Wo  left  the  dusky  gallery, 

Where,  high  above  dark  maple  floors. 
Gleamed  from  the  panels,  three  and  throe. 

The  gold  ghosts  of  the  Emperors. 
From  backgrounds  mailed  Byzantine-wise, 

The  gorgeous  shadows  glimmered  through 
Procession  vast  of  son  and  sire  1 
There  one  robe  counted  fifty  dyt«. 

Here  this  one  streamed,  a  world  of  blue ; 
But,  rounding  all,  a  flare  of  fire. 

Who  mourns,  we  asked,  for  dynasties. 

To  whom  men's  hearts  paid  bloody  toll  ? 
Through  simpler  forms,  one  hears,  one  sees. 

The  mightier  dynasties  of  Soul. 
Your  Charles  looms  down  a  phantom  fine ; 

Your  Robert  is  of  regal  mould  ; 
How  bravely  Julian  wears  his  scars  1 
For  us,  we  love  a  fairer  line. 

Who,  if  their  faults  were  manifold. 
Did  sweeter  work  below  the  stais. 


He  smiled  on  us,  the  wrinkled  man 
Who  led  us  tlm>ugh  the  echoing  town, 

Relit  his  pipe  of  porcelain, 

And  turned  the  spectral  staircase  down. 

We  followed  close  through  twenty  ways. 
On  whose  roui^h  pave  his  slippers  dropped 
Soft  as  in  daylight  moves  tno  mouse; 

At  la«t,  emerging  from  the  maze, 
Before  an  open  door  wo  stopped : 

<*And  this,"  said  he,  "is  Goethe's  House.' 

That  picture  I    We  had  crossed  the  square, 

As  one  ^roes  swiftly  through  a  dream ; 
AH  round  the  houses  tall  and  fair 

Turned  to  us  Ironts  of  myriad  gleam. 
O'er  many  a  grotesque  window  top. 

Winged  steeds  on  clouds  and  lightnings  stamped ; 
Perk  faces  leered  from  vines  and  scrolls ; 
Lean  dragons  sprawled  on  stall  and  shop ; 

Mancd  lions  amid  roses  ramped  — 
Lutos,  lyres,  lamps,  torches,  aureoles  I 

Hirschgraben  they  have  named  the  street : 

Its  ^blcs,  sheer,  triang^lai*. 
Blotched  by  recurrent  fr^t  and  heat, 

Give  issue  thin  to  moon  or  star ; 
Sly  dormer  casements  twinkle  hi^^h ; 

Deep  doors  below  keep  wind  and  gloom ; 
Lon;;  halls  show  gleams  of  garden  green ; 
Huge  chimneys  slant  against  the  sky ; 

Odd  shadows  brood  in  every  room, 
And  cobwebs  droop  from  wall  and  screen. 


And  this,  indeed,  was  once  his  home  1 

( Triumphant  Number  Twenty-three ! ) 
These  tiles  he  trod — these  staiis  he  domb. 

Up  high  as  eye  can  strain  to  see. 
Pernap  he  leaned  across  this  sill. 

Ana  watched,  above  the  oonrt-yard  wall. 
That  deep-aisled  chestnut  gather  lea^ 
What  time  the  swallow's  cry  is  shrill. 

When  winds  and  showers  are  musical. 
And  clouds  are  low,  and  light  is  brieL 

Wepitied  him  whose  starved  critique 

Would  mar  the  quiet  of  the  place. 
Preferring  the  austere  Antique 

To  our  full-blooded,  riper  grace. 
Fool !  leave  to  us  this  precious  hour. 

The  glass  case  and  its  treasured  freight  — 
The  blotted  leaf,  the  fretted  glove, 
The  rusted  quill  that  boro  such  flower  I 

The  mildewed  seal,  the  fisded  date. 
The  page  that  tells  of  Werther's  lore. 

A  time-old  music  haunts  the  plac^ 

(Outside  the  Strass  for  tumult  roan) ; 
Strange  lights  across  the  ceiling  race ; 

Strange  shadows  lurk  about  the  doors. 
Here  all  his  ribboned  letters  lie ; 

A  violet,  five  cones  of  pine  — 

Gathered  in  what  forgotten  woods  1 
A  pencilled  sketch  from  Italy  — 

Three  peaks  above  a  land  of  wine. 
White  with  the  rush  of  torrent  floods. 

"I  knew  him,"  quoth  our  wrinkled  guide, 
"  When  I  was  young,  and  he  grown  old ; 
His  great,  broad  temples,  either  side. 

Were  touched  with  hard  and  grizzled  gold. 
His  dreams  were  vast,  his  words  were  few. 
Yet  sown  with  tangled  germ  and  seed. 
He  was  our  clear  apocalypse. 
Who  plumbed  our  better  future  true. 
Rousing  the  world  fix>m  thought  to  deed 
With  trumpet-blasts  of  fifty  lips. 

"  He  died — wo  bragged  about  his  fame. 

The  thing  least  precious  which  he  gave ; 
Came  after-years,  and  spikrs  of  flame 

Made  fiery  garlands  for  his  grave  — 
Sharp  flames  that  stun^;  our  dullish  sense. 

Too  tame  to  face  the  dilFicult, 

And  slouching  strength  in  dose  and  trance  — 
Fierce  fires,  whose  spikes  meant  no  pretence. 

You  smiling  ask  :  The  great  result?  — 
Look  up  to  us  —  look  down  on  France  /" 

So  babbled  he,  abstracted  —  lost 

In  the  weird  measures  of  his  strain, 
Till  we  had  gained  the  street,  and  crossed 

The  market  leaning  on  the  Main. 
His  voice  pursued  us  through  the  night, 

Long  after  Frankfort's  heaped-up  caves 
Grew  black  against  a  heaven  of  wine  — 
Till  Maycncc  blossomed  into  light. 

And  one  saw  through  the  vineyard's  Icavca, 
The  moon-white  levels  of  the  Rhine. 
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THE  YELLOW  FLAG. 

BY  EDMUND  YATES. 

▲VTHOm  OV  "  BX^CK  BHUP,"  "  ■OBODT'S  VOBTUBB,"  ITa,  BTO. 

CHAPTEB  I.  CALVEKLBY'S  AGENT. 

AND  7011  have  conquered  your  dislike  to  leayinff  Eng- 
land, Tom :  I  am  80  glad  I  I  felt  certain  you  would  give 
in  to  all  our  wishes,  and  see  the  wisdom  of  what  we  sug^ 
ge«ted  to  you." 

**  Well,  I  am  not  so  certain  about  that,  Ally :  I  don't  go 
in  fbr  magnanimity ;  and  I  believe  there  is  just  that  touch 
of  obstinacy  in  my  nature  which  would  induce  me  to  run 
counter  to  any  proposition  which  I  saw  bein^  very  hardly 
pressed.  But  when  the  suggestion  was  backed  as  it  has 
Deen  in  this  instance,  I  could  not  possibly  doubt  the  sin- 
cerity of  those  who  made  it.  And  so,  as  you  see,  I  am 
off  I" 

The  place  where  occurred  the  conrersation,  a  fragment 
of  which  has  just  been  given,  was  a  broad  gravelled  path, 
the  favorite  promenade  of  such  of  those  worthy  towns- 
people at  Southampton  as  prefer  the  beauties  of  nature  to 
the  attractions  of  the  shops  in  the  High  Street.  On  one 
side  of  it  was  the  broad  water,  glistening  in  the  bright, 
cheerful,  October  sun ;  on  the  other  a  large  strip  of  green- 
sward, fringed  on  the  far  side  with  a  row  of  shining,  white- 
faced  lodging-houses  and  hotels.  On  the  promenade,  the 
grim  cannons  —  trophies  taken  during  the  Russian  war  — 
were  surrounded  by  happy  children,  fearlessly  climbing 
upon  the  now  innocuous  engines  of  death ;  a  few  boatmen 
were  lazily  pulling  about  within  hailing  distance  of  the 
shore ;  some  young  men  were  intent  on  watching  the  prog- 
ress of  two  dogs,  who  were  making  a  neck-and-neck  race 
for  a  stick  which  had  been  thrown  into  the  water  for  them 
to  fetch,  and  the  whole  scene  was  one  of  pleasant  cheerful- 
ness. 

Not  out  of  harmony  with  it  were  the  two  persons  whose 
words  have  fieen  recorded.  The  first  speaker  was  a  young 
woman  about  two  and  twenty,  of  middle  height,  with  a 
slight  and  graceful  figure,  and  with  a  face  which,  while 
some  would  have  called  it  pretty,  would  have  been  pro- 
nounced agreeable  by  all.  Tne  features  were  not  regular ; 
the  nose  was  decidedly  not  classical,  the  mouth  was  a  little 
too  larsc,  and  the  lijps  were  a  little  too  full ;  but  there  was 
a  wonderful  charm  m  the  whiteness  and  regularity  of  the 
teeth,  in  the  bright  flash  of  the  hazel  ^y^  in  the  crisp  rip- 
ples of  the  dark-brown  hair,  and  in  the  clear,  healthy  red 
and  white  of  her  complexion.  She  was  very  becomingly 
dressed,  in  a  black  silk  gown,  a  dark-gray  jacket  trimmed 
with  velvet  of  the  same  color,  and  a  coquettish  little  black 
straw  hat,  and  wore  perfectly-fitting  cloves  and  boots.  Her 
companion  was  some  twelve  years  older ;  a  short,  squarely- 
built  man,  whose  breadth  of  shoulders  and  lengUi  of  arms 
showed  much  muscular  power.  The  lower  part  of  his  face 
was  covered  with  a  tnick  copper-red  beard,  the  heavy 
mustaches  falling  over  his  moutn  so  completely  as  to  defy 
any  revelation  which  might  be  made  by  the  movements  of 
that  tell-tale  organ ;  but  his  ^y^  small  and  set  close  to- 
other, had  a  shifly  expression,  and  round  them  there  was 
that  strained,  seared  look,  which  in  some  men  is  always 
indicative  of  dissipation  and  late  hours.  He  wore  a  trav- 
elling suit  of  gray  tweed,  and  a  wide-awake  hat,  while  from  | 


under  his  beard  the  ends  of  a  looselv-tied  red  silk  necker- 
chief fluttered  in  the  wind.  Lounging  along  with  a  rolling 
gait,  his  hands  buried  in  his  jacket-pockets,  he  seemed  to 
take  but  little  heed  of  his  companion  or  her  conversation ; 
but  paid  particular  attention  to  various  nursemaids  in 
charge  of  tne  children  who  wero  playing  about,  honoring 
each  of  them  in  turn  with  a  long,  peculiar,  and  offensive 
stare. 

Thus  engaged,  he  had  half  turned  round  after  a  particu- 
larly attractive  damsel,  when  his  companion,  wisiiing  to 
resume  the  conversation,  touched  him  on  the  arm,  and 
said,  **  You  will  get  to  Ceylon  in  "  — 

^  Oh,  yes !  in  so  many  weeks  —  what  matters  one  ortwo^ 
more  or  less !  It  will  be  jolly  enough  on  board  ship,  and 
when  I  arrive — I  arrive." 

<'  I  hope  vou  have  made  up  your  mind  to  be  steady,  Tom, 
and  to  work  hard.  You  have  now  the  means  for  a  capital 
start  in  life,  and  for  my  sake,  if  for  nothing  else,  you  ought 
to  show  yourself  worthy  of  what  has  been  done  for  you.^ 

'*  Look  here.  Ally ;  don't  preach,"  he  said,  turning  sharply 
round  to  her ;  ''  everybody  thinks  they  can  have  a  fling  at 
me,  and  it  is,  <  O  Tom  Durham  this,  and  O  Tom  Durham 
that !  until  I  am  sick  enough  of  it,  without  beinz  sermonized 
by  my  half-sister.  Of  course  it  was  very  kind  of  old 
Claxton  —  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said  with  a  sneer,  as  he 
saw  a  shade  pass  over  her  face ;  '*I  ought  to  speak  with 
more  deference  of  your  husband  and  my  benefactor  —  of 
course,  it  was  very  kind  of  Mr.  Claxton  to  pay  my  passage 
out  to  Ceylon,  and  give  me  two  thousand  pounds  to  set 
myself  up  in  business  on  mv  arrival  there,  but  he  is  a  very 
long-headed  fellow,  and  he  knows  I  am  no  fool ;  and  if  the 
agency  turns  out  rightly,  he  will  get  a  very  considerable 
profit  on  his  outlay. 

<'  I  am  sure  John  has  no  such  notion  in  doing  this,  Tom ; 
and  you  have  no  right  to  impute  such  a  notion  to  him." 

"  1  impute  nothing.  I  meroly  suzgested ;  and  after  all, 
perhaps,  he  only  did  it  out  of  love  ror  you.  Ally,  whom  he 
worships  as  Uie  apple  of  his  eye,  in  order  to  give  your  reck- 
less half-brother  a  chance  of  reform — and  to  get  him  out 
of  your  way,"  he  muttered  under  his  broath. 

'*  I  am  sure  John  is  kindness  itself,"  said  Alice  Claxton. 
^  If  thero  were  nothing  to  prove  that,  it  could  bo  found  in 
the  fact  of  his  wishing  me  to  come  down  hero  to  see  the 
last  of  you." 

''Nothinz  like  giving  the  old — I  mean  your  husband, 
every  possible  credit.  Ally.  You  know  just  now  he  is 
away  on  one  of  his  rogular  tours,  and  that  therofore  he 
won't  miss  you  from  Hendon." 

^  I  know,"  said  the  girl,  half  pettishly,  ^  these  horrible 
business  tours  are  the  bane  of  my  life ;  the  only  thing  I  have 
to  complain  about.  However,  John  says  he  hopes  it  will 
not  be  very  lonv  beforo  they  are  over;  and  then  he  will  be 
always  at  home  I  " 

"  Does  he  ?  "  said  Tom  Durham,  looking  at  her  keenlv. 
^  I  would  not  have  you  depend  upon  that.  Ally ;  I  would 
not  have  you  ask  him  to  give  up  the  business  which  takes 
him  away.  It  is  important  for  nim  that  he  should  attend 
to  it,  for  the  present ;  and,  indeed,  until  thero  is  no  longer  a 
necessity  for  him  to  do  so." 

'<  You  need  not  speak  so  earnestly,  Tom,"  said  Alice, 
with  a  half-laugh ;  '*  I  assure  you  I  do  not  worry  John  about 
it ;  it  is  he  who  spei^s  about  it  much  oflener  tmin  I  do.  He 
is  constantly  talking  of  Uie  time  when  he  shall  be  able  to 
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tire  altogether,  and  take  me  away  for  a  long  foreign  travel ; 
Dffl'haps  to  settle  entirely  abroad,  he  said,  in  Florence  or 
Vienna,  or  some  charming  place  of  that  kind." 

*<  Old  idiot  I "  muttered  Tom  Durham.  **  Why  can't  he 
leave  well  alone  ?  " 

<'I  told  him,"  said  Alice,  not  hearing  or  heeding  the 
interruption,  ^  that  I  am  perfectly  content  with  Rose  Cot- 
tage. All  I  wish  is,  that  he  could  be  more  there  to  enjoy 
it  with  me." 

"  Yes,"  said  Tom  Durham,  with  a  yawn.  "Well,  that 
will  come  all  right,  as  I  told  you ;  only  don't  voii  worry  him 
about  it,  but  leave  it  alone,  and  let  it  come  right  in  its  own 
way.  Now,  look  here.  Ally.  You  had  better  go  back  to 
London  by  the  eleven-fifteen  train ;  so  that  we  nave  only 
half  an  hour  more  together." 

**  But,  you  know,  Tom,  John  told  me  I  mizht  wait  and 
•ee  ''TheMassilia"  start.  Indeed,  he  particiUarly  wished 
me  to  do  so." 

<«  My  dear  child,  <  The  Massilia '  does  not  sail  until  half- 
past  two ;  and  if  you  waited  to  see  me  fidrly  off,  yon  would 
not  have  time  to  get  over  to  the  railway  to  catch  the  three- 
o'clock  train.  Even  if  you  did,  you  would  not  get  to  town 
until  nearly  six ;  and  you  would  have  a  long,  dreary  drive 
in  the  dark  to  Hendon.  Now,  if  you  go  by  the  uuarter- 
past-eleven  train,  I  shall  see  you  off,  and  shall  tnen  be 
able  to  come  back  to  Radley's,  and  write  a  few  letters  of 
importance  before  I  go  on  board." 

"Very  well,  Tom,"  said  Alice;  "perhaps  it  will  be 
better ;  only  John  "  — 

"  Never  mind  John  on  this  occasion,  Ally ;  he  did  not 
know  at  what  time  <  The  Massilia '  sailed.  Now,  Ally,  let  us 
take  one  final  turn  and  finish  our  chat.  I  am  not  going  to 
be  sentimental,  it  is  not  in  my  line ;  but  I  think  I  like  you 
better  than  anybody  else  in  the  world,  though  I  did  not 
take  to  you  much  at  first.  When  I  came  back  firom  sea,  a 
boy  of  nfteen,  and  went  home  and  found  my  father  had 
married  a^ain,  I  was  savage ;  and  when  he  showed  me 
a  little  baby  lying  in  the  cradle,  and  told  me  it  was  my 
half-sister,  1  hated  you.  But  you  were  a  sweet  little 
child,  and  fended  off  many  a  rough  word,  and  many 
a  blow  for  the  matter  of  that,  which  the  governor  would 
have  liked  to  have  given  me,  and  I  todc  to  you;  and 
when  you  grew  up,  you  did  me  a  good  turn  now  and  then ; 
and  of  course  it  is  owing  to  you,  one  way  or  Uie  other, 
that  I  have  got  John  Claxton's  two  thousand  pounds 
in  my  pocket  at  this  moment.  So  I  love  you,  and  I  leave 
you  with  regret,  and  I  say  this  to  you  at  parting.  Take 
tbis  envelop,  and  lock  it  away  somewhere  where  it  will  be 
safe,  and  wnere  you  can  lay  your  hand  upon  it  at  any  mo- 
ment It  contains  the  address  of  an  old  pal  of  mine,  —  a 
friend,  I  mean,  —  one  of  the  right  sort,  a  staunch,  tried,  true, 
honest-,  upright  fellow.  HaM-working,  and  persevering 
too ;  such  a  kind  of  man  that  you  may  be  astonished  at  his 
ever  having  been  intimate  with  me.  But  he  was  and  is, 
and  I  know  that  I  may  reckon  upon  him  to  the  utmost  I  If 
ever  you  come  to  grief,  if  ever  you  are  in  trouble,  no  matter 
of  what  kind,  go  to  the  ^address  which  you  will  find  there, 
and  seek  bim  out,  and  tell  him  all  about  it.  I  will  wairant 
he  will  see  you  through  it." 

"  Thank  you,  dear  Tom ;  it  is  very  kind  and  thoughtful 
of  you  to  say  this,  but  you  know  I  have  John  and  "  — 

"  Yes,  of  course,  you  have  John  now,  but  there  may  be  a 
time  when  —  however,  that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 
There  is  the  envelop ;  take  it,  and  don't  forget  what  I  say. 
Now  come  round  to  the  hotel  and  pack  your  bag ;  it  is  time 
for  you  to  start" 

The  bell  rang,  and,  with  a  scream,  the  engine  attached  to 
the  eleven-fifleen  train,  for  London,  forged  out  of  the  South- 
ampton station.  Tom  Durham,  with  an  expression  of  some- 
thing like  emotion  on  his  face,  stood  upon  tne  platform  kiss- 
ing his  hand  t  j  Alice,  who,  with  the  tears  in  her  eyes,  leaned 
back  in  the  carriage,  and  covered  her  face  with  her  hand- 
kerchief. In  a  second-class  compartment  next  to  that  which 
she  occupied,  were  two  middle-aged,  plainly-dressed  men, 
who  had  been  observing  the  parting  of^the  half-brother  and 
sister  with  some  interest. 


"  Was  not  that  Tom  Durham  ?  "  said  cme,  as  the  train 
sped  on  its  way. 

"  Right  you  are ! "  said  the  other.  "  I  knew  his  fiwe,  but 
could  not  put  a  name  to  it.  What  is  he  at  now  — working 
on  the  saoare  or  on  the  cross  ?  " 

"  On  the  square,  I  believe,"  said  the  first  **  Leastways, 
I  saw  him  walking  with  Mr.  Calverley  in  the  city  the  other 
day,  and  he  would  not  have  been  in  such  respectable  oooi- 
pany  if  he  had  not  been  all  rieht" 

"  I  suppose  not,"  said  the  otner  man, "  for  the  time  being ; 
but  Tom  Durham  is  a  shaky  kind  of  customer^  anjwajs  t  ** 

CHAPTEB  II. —  EXIT  TOM  DURHAM. 

Mr.  Durhifcn  remained  watching  the  departing  train 
until  it  had  passed  out  of  sight,  when  he  tomed  loond,  and 
walked  quietly  out  of  the  station.  The  emotion  he  had 
shown,  and  which  to  his  great  astonishment  he  had  really 
felt,  had  vanished,  and  left  him  in  a  deeply  contemplative 
state.  He  pushed  his  arms  half-way  up  to  his  elbows  in 
his  pockets,  and  muttered  to  himself  as  he  strode  alcMig  the 
street ;  but  it  was  not  until  he  found  himself  in  the  sitting- 
room  at  Radley's  Hotel,  and  had  made  himself  a  stiff  glass 
of  brandy  and  water  from  the  bottle,  duly  included  in  the 
bill  which  Alice  had  paid,  that  he  gave  his  feelings  much 
vent  Then,  loading  a  short,  black  pipe  fix>m  a  capacioiis 
tobacco-pouch,  he  seated  himself  at  the  table,  ana,  as  he 
went  through  his  various  papers  and  memoranda,  thought 
aloud. 

"  This  is  a  rum  start,  and  no  mistake  I  Twentj  years 
ago,  when  I  left  this  very  same  place,  a  'prentice  on  board 
Uie  old  Gloucestershire,  I  never  thought  I  should  have 
the  luck  to  stay  in  this  swell  hotel ;  and,  better  still, 
not  to  have  to  put  my  hand  in  my  own  pocket  to  pay  the 
bill.  It  is  luck,  no  doubt;  a  large  slice  of  luck,  larded  with 
talent  and  peppered  with  experience.  That's  the  sort  of 
meal  for  a  man  that  wants  to  get  on  in  the  world,  and  that's 
just  what  I  have  got  before  me.  Now,  when  I  walk  out  of 
this  hotel,  I  shall  have  two  thousand  pounds  in  my  pocket 
In  my  pocket  I  —  not  to  be  paid  on  my  arrival  at  Ceylon,  as 
the  old  gentleman  at  first  insisted.  Ally  was  of  great  as- 
sistance there.  I  wonder  why  she  backed  me  so  energeti- 
cally ?  I  suppose,  because  she  thought  it  would  have  been 
infra  dig,  for  ner  brother  to  appear  in  the  eyes  of  those 
blessed  natives,  over  whom  he  is  to  exercise  superintendence, 
as  though  he  had  not  been  considered  worthy  of  being 
trusted  with  the  money ;  and  she  was  delighted  with  the  no- 
tion of  bringing  it  down  here  herself,  and  handing  it  to 
me. 

"  If  I  hadn't  touched  the  money  until  my  arrival  at  Cey- 
lon, I  should  have  had  to  wait  a  pretty  long  time.  Yba're 
a  dear  old  gentleman,  Mr.  Claxton,  and  you  mean  well ;  bat 
I  don't  quite  see  the  fun  of  spending  the  rest  of  my  days 
in  looking  after  a  lot  of  niggers  under  a  sun  that  would  dry 
the  life-blood  out  of  me  before  my  time.  There  is  an  old 
saying  that  every  one  must  eat  a  peck  of  dirt  in  the  course 
of  their  lives.  Well,  I  ate  mine  early ;  took  it  down  at  one 
gulp ;  and  I  don't  want  any  more  of  the  same  food.  Besides, 
It  is  all  very  well  for  Ally  to  talk  about  mititude  and  that 
kind  of  thing ;  but  she  does  not  know  what  I  do ;  and  it  is 
entirely  because  I  know  what  I  do  about  my  worthy 
brother-in-law,  that  I  have  been  enabled  to  put  the 
screw  upon  bim,  and  to  get  out  of  him  that  very  respecta- 
ble bundle  of  bank-notes.  That  was  j  ust  like  my  luck  again, 
to  find  that  out,  and  be  able  to  bring  it  home  to  him  so  pat ; 
directly  I  first  got  on  the  scent,  I  knew  there  was  money  in 
it ;  and  I  followed  it  up  until  I  placed  it  chuck-a-block  be- 
fore him,  and  he  parted  freely.  In  such  a  respectable  way, 
too  I  None  of  your  extortion ;  none  of  your  threatening 
letters ;  none  ol  your  *  left  till  called  for,'  under  initials,  at 
the  post-office ;  none  of  your  hanging  about  London,  spend- 
ing money  which  nobody  can  imagine  how  you  get,  and 
thereby  starting  suspicions  of  other  matters  which  might 
not  come  out  quite  so  nicely  if  looked  into.  *■  Agent  at 
Ceylon  to  the  firm  of  Calverley  and  Company,  brokers, 
Mincing  Lane,  London ;  iron  smelters  and  boiler-makers, 
Swartmoor  Foundry,  Cumberland ; '  that's  what  Thomas 
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I>.  will  have  engraved  on  his  card  when  he  gets  there ;  and 
tke  two  thousand  pounds,  as  John  gravely  remarked  before 
Aiioe,  were  for  fittinz  up  the  office,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses. I  wonder  wnat  that  poor  child  thought  the  other 
necessary  expenses  could  possibly  be,  to  take  such  an 
amount  of  money. 

*'  No,  dear  sir ;  thank  you  very  much.  I  am  willinz  to  al- 
low that  the  whole  thins  was  done  extremely  well,  and 
ivithout  causing  the  smallest  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  little 
A.liy ;  but  you  paid  me  the  money  because  you  could  not 
l&elp  it,  and  you  will  have  to  pay  me  a  great  deal  more  for 
tliat  very  same  reason.  You're  a  very  great  scoundrel, 
John  Claxton,  Esq. ;  a  much  greater  scoundrel  than  I  am, 
tliough  I  have  taken  your  money,  and  have  not  the  remotest 
iotention  of  becoming  your  agent  in  Ceylon  1  Tou*re  a 
<x>ld-b]ooded  villain,  sir,  carrying  out  your  own  selfish  ends; 
suid  not  like  myself,  a  generous  creature,  acting  upon  im- 
pulse. Kotwiuistanding  the  fact  that  I  have  your  monev 
in  my  pocket,  I  almost  grudge  you  the  satisfaction  you  will 
experience  when,  in  the  course  of  tomorrow  or  the  next  day, 
you  will  hear  the  news  which  will  lead  you  to  imagine  that 
you  are  rid  of  me  forever ;  but  I  console  myself  with  the 
reflection  that  when  I  turn  up  again,  as  I  undoubtedly  shall, 
your  disgust  will  be  proportionately  intensified. 

'*  There,"  as  he  selected  two  or  three  papers  from  a  mass 
before  him,  and  carefully  tore  the  rest  into  pieces,  '<  there  is 
the  letter  relating  to  the  document  which  has  already  done 
BO  much  for  me,  and  which  is  to  be  my  philosopher's  stone. 
I  must  not  run  the  chances  of  wetting  and  spoiling  that 
paper  when  I  take  my  midnight  bath,  so  I  shall  hand  it 
over  to  Mrs.  D.  when  I  give  her  the  money  to  take  care  of. 
Ma^  as  well  put  a  seal  on  it  though,  for  Mrs.  D.  is  naturally 
cunous,  and  as  jealous  as  a  femsJe  OUiella  One  o'clock ; 
JQst  the  time  I  promised  to  meet  her.  Now  then,  the  money 
m  this  pocket,  the  letter  in  that,  and  the  other  papers  torn 
ap,  and  the  brandy-bottle  emptied.  What  you  may  call  a 
Clean  sweep  of  the  whole  concern." 

After  settling  his  hat  to  his  satisfaction,  and  looking  at 
himself  in  the  glass  with  great  complacency,  Tom  Durham 
B  trolled  from  the  room,  leaving  the  door  wide  open  behind 
him.  He  nodded  familiarly  to  a  waiter  whom  he  passed  in 
the  passage,  but  who,  instead  of  returning  the  salutation, 
Btared  at  mm  in  wrathful  wonder, —  they  were  unaccustomed 
to  such  gentrjr  at  Ridley's, —  and  then  he  passed  into  the 
Btreet.  Looking  leisurely  around  him,  he  made  his  way 
back  again  to  the  promenade  on  which  he  had  held  his  con- 
▼ersation  with  Alice  Claxton,  and  there,  standing  by  one  of 
the  cannon,  was  another  woman,  apparently  awaiting  his 
arrival.  A  woman  of  about  thirty  years  of  age,  with  swar- 
thy complexion,  bright^  beady,  black  eves,  and  dull  blue- 
black  hair.  French,  without  doubt.  French  in  the  fadiion 
of  her  inexpensive  garments,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  put  on ;  undeniably  French  in  her  boots  and  gloves, 
in  her  eait,  in  the  gesture  and  recognition  which  she  made 
when  she  saw  Tom  Durham  approaching  her.  That  esti- 
mable gentleman,  apparently,  was  displeased  at  this  ges- 
ture, for  he  frowned  when  he  saw  it,  and  when  he  arrived 
at  the  woman's  side,  he  said,  ^  Don't  be  so  infernally  demon- 
strative, Pauline ;  I  have  told  you  of  that  before." 

^  MaiSf  should  I  stand  like  a  stone  or  stock  when  you 
come  before  me  ?  "  said  the  woman,  with  the  slightest  trace 
of  a  foreign  accent.  "  I  was  longing  to  see  you,  and  you 
came.    Is  it,  then,  astonishing  —  V  '* 

**  No,  all  right ;  don't  jaw ;  "  said  Tom  Durham  shortly. 
**  Only  in  our  position  it  is  not  advisable  to  attract  more  no- 
tice than  necessary  —  well,  here  you  are  I  " 
**  Yes,  I  am  here." 

*'  All  goes  well ;  I  told  you  there  was  an  old  gentleman, 
Claxton  by  name,  connected  with  Calverley's  firm,  for 
which  I'm  supposed  to  be  going  out  as  agent,  teom  whom 
I  could  get  a  sum  of  money ;  and  I  have  got  it.  He  sent  it 
to  me." 

<«  Ah,  ah  1  he  sent  it  to  you  ?  " 

**  Yes ;  bv  —  by  a  messenger  whom  he  could  trust ;  and 
this  is  not  by  any  means  the  last  that  I  shall  have  from  him. 
He  thinks  I  am  off  for  the  East,  and  that  he  is  rid  of  me ; 
but  as  soon  as  this  sum  is  spent,  he  shall  know  the  difference." 


**  You  have  made  the  arrangements  about  that  ?  " 

"^  I  have  arranged  every  thing ;  I  saw  the  pilot ;  he  told 
me  it  was  blowing  hard  outside,  and  that  he  should  pass 
the  night  off  the  Hurst.  I  have  been  on  board  and  seen  ex- 
actly how  best  to  do  what  I  intend ;  and  now  there  is  noth- 
ing left  but  to  give  you  your  instructions." 

**  Stav,"  said  the  woman,  laying  her  hand  on  his  breast, 
and  looking  earnestly  into  his  face.  **  You  are  certain  that 
you  run  no  risk ;  you  are  certain  that "  — 

**  Take  your  hand  away,"  he  said :  *'  you  will  never  un- 
derstand our  English  ways,  Pauline ;  the  people  here  can- 
not make  out  what  you  are  about.  I  am  all  right ;  depend 
upon  it.  I  could  swim  four  times  the  distance  in  much 
rougher  weather;  and  even  if  there  were  any  danger,  the 
prize  is  much  too  sreat  to  chance  the  loss  of  it  for  a  little 
risk.  Don't  be  afraid,  Pauline,"  he  added,  with  a  little 
softening  of  his  voice,  ^*  but  clear  that  quick,  clever  brain  of 
yours,  and  attend  to  me.  Here  is  the  bundle  of  bank-notes, 
and  here  is  a  letter  which  is  almost  as  important ;  place  ^ 
them  both  securely  in  the  bosom  of  your  dress,  and  don't 
take  them  out  for  one  instant  until  you  hand  them  over  to 
me  to-morrow  morning  at  Lymington  station,  —  you  under^ 
stand  ?  " 

'<  Perfectly,"  said  the  woman,  taking  the  packets  from 
him.    "  What  time  will  you  be  there  ? ' 

'*  By  half-past  seven,  when  the  first  train  passes.  We  can 
loaf  away  the  day  on  the  beach  at  Weymouth,  —  we  might 

fo  over  to  Portland,  if  you  have  any  fancy  to  see  the  place ; 
have  not;  all  in  good  time,  say  I, —  and  start  for  Guern- 
sey by  the  midnight  boat.  Now,  is  there  any  thing  more  to 
say?^' 

"  No,"  said  Pauline.     Then  suddenly,  "  Yes.      Apropos 
of  Portland,  Wetherell  and  Moger  were  in  this  place  to-  • 
day.    I  saw  them  at  the  station,  in  the  train  going  ud  to 
town.    They  put  their  heads  out  of  the  window  to  look 
afleryou." 

"  The  Devil  1 "  cried  Tom  Durham :  "  they  were  down 
here,  were  they,  and  you  saw  them  I  Why,  what  on  earth 
were  you  doing  at  the  station  ?  " 

^  I  arrived  here  too  soon,  and  walked  up  there  to  pass 
the  time." 

<<Did  you  —  did  you  see  any  one  else?"  asked  Tom 
Durham,  looking  fixedly  at  her. 

<*  Any  one  else  ?  Plenty ;  porters,  passengers,  what  not ; 
but  of  people  that  I  knew,  not  a  soul,"  answered  the  wo- 
man, raising  her  eyes,  and  meeting  his  gaae  with  perfect 
calmness. 

"  That's  all  right,"  he  muttered ;  then  louder,  "  Now  it's 
time  for  me  to  go  on  board.  Good-by,  Pauline;  make  your 
way  to  Lymington,  and  look  out  for  me  at  the  station  at 
seven-thirty  to-morrow  morning." 

As  die  stood  looking  after  him,  a  hard,  defiant  expression 
came  over  the  womair  s  face.  '*  Did  I  see  any  one  else  ?  " 
she  said,  between  her  set  teeth :  *'  ves,  man  cher^  1  saw  the 
pale,  white-faced  doll  whom  vou  held  in  your  arms  and 
kissed  at  parting,  and  who  fell  back  into  the  carriage  and 
cried  like  a  baby,  as  she  is.  This  was  then  the  secret  of 
your  refusing  to  go  to  India  with  the  money  of  this  old 
fool  whom  you  have  robbed!  Or  rather  whom  she  has 
robbed,  for  she  was  the  messenger  who  brought  it  to  you ; 
and  it  is  doubtless  she  who  has  beguiled  this  dotard  out  of 
the  bank-notes  which  she  handed  over  to  you,  her  lover ! 
Peste  !  K  that  slavish  love  I  have  for  you  were  not  mixed 
with  die  dread  and  terror  which  I  have  learned  firom  experi- 
ence, I  would  escape  with  this  money  to  my  own  land,  and 
leave  you  and  your  mignonne  to  make  it  out  as  best  you 
might ;  but  I  am  weak  enough  to  love  you  still,  and  my  re- 
venc^  on  her  must  wait  for  a  more  fitting  opportunity." 

ifer  passion  spent,  Pauline  gathered  her  shawl  tightly 
round  her,  and  walked  away  towards  the  town. 

On  board  the  steamship  *<  Massilia,"  matters  had  happened 
pretty  much  as  Tom  Durham  had  predicted.  That  capital 
sample  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company's  fleet 
worked  out  of  harbor,  at  half-past  two,  and,  in  chiurge  of  a 
mlot,  made  her  way  slowly  and  steadily  down  Southampton 
Water.    The  wind  freshened,  and,  darkness  coming  on,  the 
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captain  decided  on  anchoring  off  Hunt  Oastle  for  the  night, 
and  proceeding  on  his  vojage  at  daylight  This  decision 
was  ereatly  to  the  delight  of  the  passengers,  who  had  not 
jet  shaken  down  into  that  pleasant  companionship  which 
such  a  voyage  frequently  brings  about,  ana  who,  restless  and 
•tran^  in  their  anaccustomed  position,  were  glad  to  seek 
their  herths  at  a  very  early  hour.  During  the  afternoon's 
run,  Tom  Durham  had  succeeded  in  creatmg  for  himself  a 
rast  amount  of  popularity.  He  chatted  wiSi  Uie  captain 
about  nautical  matters,  of  which  he  had  obtained  a  smat- 
tering when  he  was  apprentice  on  board  the  old  East  India- 
man  ;  he  talked  to  the  lady  passengers,  deprecating  their 
dread  of  sea-sickness,  and  paying  them  pleasant  attention ; 
while  he  smoked  with  the  gentlemen,  and  took  care  to  let 
them  all  know  the  important  position  which  he  occupied,  as 
the  agent  of  Calverley  and  Co.  Never  was  there  so  agree- 
able a  inan. 

At  about  one  in  the  morning,  when  perfect  qniet  reigned 
throughout  the  ship,  the  passengers  being  asleep  in  their 
berths,  the  men,  save  those  on  duty,  sound  in  the  forecastle, 
and  the  echo  of  the  watch-officer's  footsteps  dying  away  in 
the  distance,  Tom  Durham  suddenly  appeared  at  the  head 
of  the  saloon  companion,  and  made  his  way  swi/lly  towards 
the  middle  of  the  ship.  He  was  dressed  as  in  the  morning, 
save  that  he  wore  no  coat,  and  on  his  feet  instead  of  boots 
he  had  thin,  light  slippers.  When  he  arrived  opposite  the 
huge  half-circle  of  the  paddle-box  he  stopped,  ana,  groping 
WiUi  his  hands,  speedily  found  an  iron  nng,  seizing  which 
he  pulled  open  a  door^  which  revolved  on  its  hinges,  dis- 
closing a  wooden  panel,  which  he  slid  back,  and  stepping 
through  the  aperture  found  himself  standing  on  one  oi  the 
broad  paddles  of  the  enormous  wheel.  In  an  instant  he 
had  pulled  the  first  door  back  to  its  previous  position,  and 
•tepping  lightly  fi:x>m  paddle  to  paddle,  stood  on  the  neth- 
ermost one,  just  above  the  suri'ace  of  the  water.  He  paused 
for  a  moment,  bending  down  and  peering  out  into  the  dark- 
ness, then  raising  his  nands  hi^h  up  above  his  head  and 
clasping  them  together,  he  dived  down  into  the  water, 
•carcely  making  a  splash. 

Ten  minutes  afterwards,  one  of  the  two  men  who  are  al- 
ways on  duty  in  the  little  telegraph  hut  under  Hurst  Castle, 
opened  the  door,  and,  accompanied  by  a  big  black  retriever, 
who  was  growling  angrily,  walked  out  into  the  night. 
When  he  returned,  his  companion  hailed  him  from  the  little 
bedroom  overhead. 

<<  What's  the  matter,  Needham  ?  What's  the  dog  growl- 
ing about  ?  " 

<<  I  thought  I  heard  a  cry,"  said  the  man  addressed.  <*  Nep 
must  have  thought  so  too,  by  the  way  he's  going  on ;  but  I 
can  see  nothing.  When  I  was  out  a  few  minutes  ago  I 
thoucrht  I  saw  somethin^like  a  dog  swimming  near  **  The  Mas- 
•lUa,"  lying  at  anchor  there ;  but  it  isn't  there  now.  I  doubt 
after  all,  it  may  have  been  my  fancy." 

"  I  wish  you  would  keep  your  fancy  to  yourself,  and  not 
let  it  rouse  me  up,"  growled  his  mate.  <'  One  don't  get  too 
much  rest  in  this  blessed  place,  at  the  best  of  times." 


ENGLISH  ESSAYISTS. 

BT  GQARLBS  GO  WDRN  CLARKE. 

Thb  essay  in  a  proso  composition  may  bear  some  analo<^ 
to  the  sonnet  in  a  poe  icjtl  one.  It  comprises  a  condensation 
of  thought  upon  a  given  subject,  to  be  delivered  widiin  a 
certain  limited  space.  In  the  sonnet,  the  thought,  orreflec- 
Uon  upon  the  thesis,  must,  by  law,  be  prescribed  within  the 
compass  of  fourteen  lines,  in  the  essay  the  restriction,  it  is 
true,  is  not  so  stern ;  but  a  conventional  dilation  is  undur- 
ftood  and  generally  adhered  to,  or  the  essay  extends  into 
the  more  important  character  of  the  **  Treatise." 

The  first,  I  believe,  and  certainly  the  most  important  of 
English  essays,  are  those  immortal  quintessentialisms  of 
wisdom,  the  essays  of  Lord  Bacon ;  in  which  each  subject, 
or  thesis  of  his  discaurse,  is  treated  in  the  most  brief,  and 
•t  the  same  time  in  so  comprehensive  and  plenary  a  man- 


ner, that  it  were  difficult  to  conceire  how  any  tldn^ 
could  be  said  upon  the  topic,  and,  consequently,  still  kv 
how  that  more  could  elucioate  and  improve  the  writer's  ar- 
gument. The  author  might  well  say,  with  an  honest  appre- 
ciation of  their  quality  (although  the  ofisprixig  of  his  own 
brain),  that  they  were  composed  of  the  stuff  and  matter 
that  '*  come  home  to  men's  business  and  boBoma,"  aod  that 
he  believed  they  '*  would  last  as  long  aa  books  should  last ; " 
and  80  they  certainly  will,  or  another  hyperborean  darkness 
will  have  spread  over  the  world's  wisdom  and  literature;  or, 
to  apply  by  metaphor  his  own  sublime  picture  of  phj^sieal 
and  material  dissolution,  wherein  he  says,  '^IXeluees  and 
earthquakes  are  the  two  great  winding-sheets  that  burr  all 
things  in  oblivion ; "  so  a  deluge  of  barbarism  only  will  de- 
prive the  world  of  Bacon's  essays.  Of  all  the  books  in  my 
own  little  collection  (Shakspeare  only  excepted)  no  one  b  so 
scored,  or  has  so  many  marginal  recognitions  of  the  author's 
wisdom,  —  moral,  practical,  and  theoretical,  —  as  that  littk 
microcosm  of  ethical  philosophy;  *' little  bodj,  indeed, 
but  with  a  mighty  heart." 

It  is  not  my  intention,  because  it  would  not  suit  my  space 
and  purpose,  to  enter  into  any  account  of  the  foreign  essay- 
ists upon  the  morals,  manners,  and  customs  of  their  conton- 
poranes ;  such  writers  as  Casa,  in  his  treatiFC  on  ^*  llaiH 
ners,"  and  Castiglione,  in  his  book  entitled  the  **•  Courtier :" 
works  tmiversally  esteemed  in  their  day  for  their  grace  and 
purity  of  diction ;  but  which,  like  vegetable  and  animal 
growths,  having  fulfilled  their  mission,  &ve  passed  from  the 
modem  world's  recognizance,  or  are  known  only  to  the  lit- 
erary antiquarian.  Their  authors  addressed  themselves  to 
their  own,  and  not  to  '*all  time,"  and  hence  their  mor- 
tality. 

The  most  vigorous  and  undying  book  of  forei^  ess»s, 
in  my  own  recollection,  I  should  pronounce  to  be  toat  highly 
interesting  record  of  individual  feelings,  thoughts,  reflee- 
tions,  and  egoistical  sensations,  b^  the  celebrated  Montaigne : 
a  book  which,  firom  its  very  esoism  and  individuality,  with 
quaint  and  varied  matter,  will  remain  forever  a  cla»ic  ia 
its  rank  of  literature.  It  is  needless  to  inform  any  one  who 
is  acquainted  with  our  English  version  of  the  work  that 
Cotton,  the  angler  and  pupil  of  old  Izaak  Walton,  was  our 
first  translator  of  it ;  and  I  remember  bearing  the  late  Ur. 
Barnes,  of  the  Times^  pronounce  it  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
translations  he  knew  of  any  book. 

Besides  Bacon,  in  our  own  nation,  we  have  had  several 
grave  and  sotmd  writers  —  as  essayists  —  upon  the  morals 
and  manners  of  their  several  ages,  such  as  Pcsacham  and 
Braithwaite,  and  Sir  Francis  Yere  —  men  of  no  insignifi- 
cant standing  in  their  day,  although,  like  some  of  their  con- 
temporaries, they  were  more  to  be  esteemed  for  their  weight 
of  matter  than  for  a  captivating  popularity  of  manner. 
We  have  also  had  our  essayists  upon  general  subjcscts  aad 
topics:  Feltham's  ''Resolves,"  for  instance,  at  one  time 
claimed  a  large  share  of  popular  favor;  and  they  who  sed^ 
for,  and  can  appreciate,  sound  and  sincere,  with  origiaal 
thought,  and  wno  look  for  somethinz  beyond  mere  evanes- 
cent entertainment,  will  arise  from  toe  perusal  of  some  of 
his  tracts  and  reflections  with  an  elevated  feeling  of  the 
author's  mind,  and  with  an  improvement  of  their  own. 

But  nothing  had  yet  been  projected  of  a  periodical  na- 
ture, light  and  airy  in  manner,  which  should  attract  the 
attention  of  the  thoughtless  many,  at  the  time  that  it  was 
preaching  to  them  lessons  of  moral  rectitude ;  and  at  the 
same  time  was  chastising  their  vices,  or  laughing  at  their 
follies  and  impertinences.  The  drama  and  the  stage  had,  in 
the  firf  t  instance,  been  the  chief  exemplars  of  good  manners, 
and  the  satirists  of  vice  and  folly,  till  both  writings  and 
representations  had  sunk  into  that  revolting  state  of  cor- 
ruption and  licentiousness  as  we  find  them  when  that  tide 
of  obscenity  poured  in  upon  us  with  the  Restoration.  The 
public  amusements  (^hich  should  always  respect  if  not  ele- 
vate the  manners  of  a  nation)  had  in  that  period  ^and  a 
short  time  before  it)  of  our  history  reached  a  pitch  of  gross- 
ness  and  absurdity  that  we,  in  our  day,  can  scarcely  r^dize, 
even  while  we  read  them. 

NichoU,  in  his  preface  to  an  edition  of  the  periodicals  of 
Steele  and  Addison,  makes  the  following  observation ;  ''  In 
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all  changes  of  Engliah  manners  a  fore^  influence  has  long 
heen  predominant.  The  earliest  accounts  inform  us  that 
those  who  were  allowed  to  prescribe  the  modes  in  dress, 
language,  and  sentiment  coltected  their  knowledge  in  their 
travels,  and  were  not  ashamed  of  bein^  conquered  by  the 
follies  of  a  nation  whose  arms  they  despised.  About  the 
time  we  now  treat  of,  foreign  fopperies,  ignorance  of  the 
rules  of  propriety,  and  indecorous  affectations,  had  intro- 
duced many  absurdities  into  public  and  private  life,  for 
which  no  remedy  was  provided  in  the  iiinds  of  public 
instruction,  and  which,  consequently,  prevailed  witn  im- 
panity  until  the  appearance  of  the  essayists."  NichoU  here 
means  distinctly  toe  essayists  of  the  eighteenth  century, — 
the  periodical  essayists ;  and  the  father  and  originator  of 
these  was  Richard  Steele.  "This  useful  and  intelligent 
class  of  writers  (and  he  at  their  head),  struck  with  the 
necessity  of  supplying  the  lesser  wants  of  society,  deter- 
mined to  subdivide  instruction  into  such  portions  as  mi^ht 
suit  those  temporary  demands  and  casual  exigencies  which 
were  overlooked  by  graver  writers  and  more  bulky  theo- 
rists ;  or,  in  the  language  of  Addison,  *  to  bring  philosophy 
out  of  closets  and  libraries,  schools  and  colleges,  to  dwell 
in  clubs  and  assemblies,  at  tea-tables  and  in  coffee- 
houses.' " 

This  great  and  important  work  of  public  improvement, 
moral  and  intellectual,  Steele  originated  in  the  Taller,  I 
have  heretofore  spoken  of  this  eminent  and  very  useful 
man ;  and  I  do  not  find  that  I  have  much  to  add  to  what  I 
then  advanced,  respecting  his  genius,  and  career  of  public 
utility.  That  Steele  had  more  inventive  talent  than  Addi- 
son must  strike  ewery  one  who  canvasses  the  productions 
of  the  two  authors.  Addison  does  not  exhibit  much  origi- 
nality in  developing  character ;  nevertheless,  his  portraits 
of  the  several  members  of  the  club  in  the  Spectator  are 
drawn  with  much  elegance  of  manner,  and  delicacy  of 
finish;  and  another  important  exception  to  the  opinion 
just  given  must  be  made  in  the  instance  of  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley,  one  of  the  chastest  and  most  exquisite  specimens 
of  individuality  in  literary  portraiture  that  could  well  be 
quoted.  Sir  Roger  stands  out  distinctly  as  the  exemplar 
m  the  country  ^ntleman  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Addi- 
son also  exhibited  a  graceful  imagination  in  his  allegorical 
inventions ;  and  of  these,  **  The  Vision  of  Mirza  "  stands  in 
the  first  rank  of  this  class  of  writing.  But  in  his  dramatic 
inventions  he  has  betrayed  how  very  little  genius  he  pos- 
sessed for  that  department  of  composition;  his  "Cato" 
being  totally  barren  both  of  plot  and  character ;  while  his 
^^ Drummer"  (taken  for  a  sample  of  comic  humor)  is  as 
melancholy  as  a  morass.  The  brilliant  quality  of  Addi- 
son's genius  displayed  itself  in  the  sterling  purity  and  ele- 
gance of  his  wit,  with  a  classical  correctness  of  diction. 
These  phases  of  his  intellectual  character  Steele  placed 
constantly  in  his  view  for  the  purpose  of  his  own  improve^ 
ment  in  style ;  and  the  result  was,  that  his  latter  papers 
bear  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  the  manner  of  his  model, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  them.  The  style  and  man- 
ner of  this  era,  and  of  those  two  graceful  writers  in  particu- 
lar, bear  a  close  affinity  to  the  social  deportment  of  the 
intellectual  better  circles  of  the  same  period :  precise,  and 
yet  gay ;  fluent  and  easy,  yet  unfrivolous ;  graceful,  polished, 
and  Keen,  yet  not  acrimonious;  never,  indeed,  ill-tempered, 
and  therefore  gentlemanly.  I  do  not  think  that  our  feel- 
ings ever  rise  into  the  glow  of  admiration  at  their  effusions, 
eimer  of  wit  or  pathos :  at  the  same  time,  they  rarely  sink 
into  indifference,  and  never  into  contempt.  Some  of 
Steele's  little  stories,  written  for  a  social  and  moral  pur- 
pose, will  be  read  with  a  grateful  interest  so  long  as  true 
love  and  the  principles  of  just  equality  are  held  in  any 
esteem  in  the  world :  while  the  wickedness  of  avarice,  selt- 
ishoess,  and  cruelty,  stands  illustrated  forever  in  that  most 
bitter  of  all  sarcasms  upon  commercial  cupidity,  the  '*  His- 
tory of  Inkle  and  Yarico." 

In  the  first  paper  of  the  Toiler,  Steele  in  his  pleasant 
aad  gay  manner  announces  that  he  had  *'  invented  its  title 
in  honor  of  the  fiir  sex."  The  Tatler,  in  fact,  consists  of  a 
running  fire  of  comment  upon  the  follies,  the  gayeties,  the 
levities,  the  humors,  the  absurdities,  the  fashions,  and  the 


vices  of  the  wits,  the  beauties,  and  the  '*  pretty  fellows " 
about  town ;  recording  the  sayings  and  doings,  and  comings 
and  goings,  the  hundred  thousand  nothings,  that  compriso 
the  Ine  (»  the  fashionable  world ;  and  a  most  faithful  mir- 
ror of  the  age  it  is.  He  (the  Toiler)  laughed  at  frivolity, 
rebuked  vice,  and  reformed  both  with  a  quill  of  sponta- 
neous natural  wit  and  buoyant  humor ;  and  effected  with 
the  airy  wave  of  his  pen  wnat  might  have  been  attempted 
in  vain  by  a  whole  crusade  of  ponderous  moralists,  with 
voluminous  gravity.  He  rallies  the  women  out  of  the  pre- 
posterous amplitude  of  their  hoop-petticoats,  and  laughs 
the  beaux  out  of  the  ridiculous  length  of  their  swords ;  he 
banters  and  shames  the  ladies  out  of  the  scantiness  of  their 
tuckers,  while  he  mocks  the  gentlemen  out  of  the  extrava- 
gance of  their  wigs.  His  manner  were  well  worth  the  con- 
sideration of  many  a  censor  and  critic  of  our  own  day ;  for 
he  is  never  rough  and  unkind,  and,  consequently,  he  is 
always  the  gentleman. 

Almost  the  only  occasions  on  which  Steele  allows  hiin- 
self  to  be  seriously  sedate,  and  to  argue  gravely,  are 
when  he  is  upon  the  subject  of  seduction  or  duelling.  On 
the  latter  point  he  felt  deeply,  as  has  already  been  re- 
corded in  a  former  essay.  A  quarrel  was  fastened  upon 
him,  which  he  endeavored  to  avoid ;  and,  when  forced  into 
the  fight,  he  killed  his  anta<];onist  by  accident. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  questions  involving  an  arbi- 
tration of  justice  between  the  two  sexes,  Steele  is  uniformly 
inclined  to  favor  the  women.  He  was  a  true  '*  knight  of 
dames."  He  chivalrously  pleads  the  cause  of  the  weak 
against  the  strong;  and  almost  forgets  the  sternness  of  the 
jud^e  in  the  zeal  and  warmth  of  the  advocate.  It  was 
Steele  who  uttered  that  ever  memorable  and  witty  sentence 
upon  the  subject  of  seduction.  He  said,  "  To  the  eternal 
infamy  of  th^  male  sex,  falsehood  among  men  is  not  r&- 
proacnfiil ;   but  credulity  in  women  is  infamous." 

Upon  the  subject  of  marriage  too,  although  he  is  wonder- 
fully outrspeakmg  on  those  alliances  of  worldly  con- 
venience, he  yet  frequently  expresses  liimself  with  so  tender 
a  consideration,  and  with  such  gentleness  of  feeling  towards 
the  feebler  party,  that  his  precepts  contributed  in  no  slight 
degree  to  induce  a  better  state  of  social  feeling  between 
man  and  wife  than  had  ever  existed  before  the  period 
when  those  essays  were  written.  Here  is  a  passage  on  this 
same  subject,  which  affords  a  good  specimen  of  Steele's 
style,  —  sufficiently  earnest  to  gain  attention,  yet  sly  and 
playful  enough  to  attract  the  butterfly  readers  to  whom  he 
addressed  himself. 

"  There  is  a  relation  of  lifo  (he  says)  much  more  near  than  the 
roost  strict  and  sacred  friendship;  that  is  to  say,  marria^. 
This  union  is  of  too  close  and  delicate  a  nature  to  be  easily  con- 
ceived by  those  who  do  not  know  that  condidon  by  experience. 
Here  a  man  should,  if  possible,  soften  hU  passions  [Stoclo  here 
means  his  temper] ;  if  not  for  Lis  own  ease,  in  compliance  with  a 
creature  formed  with  a  mind  of  a  quite  diilcrent  make  from  liis 
own.  I  :Lm  sure  I  do  not  mean  it  an  injury  to  women,  when  I 
say  there  b  a  sort  of  sex  in  souls.  I  am  teudor  of  offending 
them,  and  know  it  is  hard  not  to  do  so  on  this  subject :  but  I  must 
go  on  to  say  that  the  soul  of  a  man,  and  that  of  a  woman,  are 
made  very  unlike,  according  to  the  employments  fbr  which  they 
are  designed.  The  ladies  will  please  to  observe,  I  say,  our 
minds  have  dillbrent,  not  superior  quaiitica  to  theirs.  The 
virtues  have  respectively  a  masculine  and  a  feminine  cast.  What 
we  call  in  men  wisdom,  is  in  women  prudence.  It  is  a  partiality 
to  call  one  croater  than  the  other.  A  prudent  woman  is  in  the 
same  class  of  honor  as  a  wise  man,  and  the  scandals  in  the  way 
of  both  are  equally  dangerous.  But  to  make  this  state  any 
thing  but  a  burden,  and  not  hang  a  weight  upon  our  very  be- 
ings, it  is  proper  each  of  the  couple  should  fVcquontly  remember 
that  there  are  many  things  which  ^row  out  of  their  very  natures 
that  are  pardonable, — nay,  becoming,  when  considered  as  snch, 
but  without  that  reflection,  must  give  the  quickest  pain  and  vex- 
ation. To  manage  well  a  great  family,  is  as  worthy  an  instance 
of  capacity  as  to  execute  a  great  employment;  ancf  fbr  the  gen- 
erality, as  women  perform  the  considerable  part  of  their  duties 
as  well  as  men  do  theirs;  so,  in  their  common  behavior,  females 
of  ordinary  g;enius  arc  not  more  trivial  than  the  common  rate 
of  men ;  and  in  my  opinion,  the  playing  of  a  fan  is  every  whit 
as  good  an  entertainme  ..  as  the  beating  of  a  snutt-box." 

Steele  will  sometimes  hit  off  a  satire  in  a  few  words,  or 
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in  a  happilj-tumed  sentence.  Here  is  one  where  he  is 
ftnimadverting  on  the  folly  of  giving  children  an  indiscrim- 
inately similar  education,  and  one  unfitted  for  their  mental 
constitution,  as  well  as  for  their  future  sphere  in  life  (a 
sentence  accurately  in  tone  with  the  present  educational 
question) ;  and  of  setting  them  all  to  learn  the  classics, 
whether  they  will  hereafter  recjuire  them  or  not.  He  says, 
in  the  character  of  Old  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  — 

**  The  pastiy-oook  here  in  the  lane,  the  other  night,  told  me  he 
would  not  yet  take  away  his  son  from  his  learning ;  but  has  re- 
solved, as  soon  as  he  had  a  little  smattering  in  the  Greek,  to 
put  him  apprentice  to  a  soap-boiler." 

The  papers  in  the  Guardian  (as  may  be  expected  from 
its  name)  are  of  a  graver  tone  generally  than  those  in  the 
TaUer  and  Spectator;  but  there  is  one  playful  paper  by 
Steele  upon  those  pestilent  burrs  in  society,  who  may  be 
called  the  "  button-nolders."  He  files  a  vehement  protest 
aeainst  these  "  ingenious  gentlemen  "  fas  he  styles  them^, 
who,  he  pronounces,  '^  are  not  able  to  advance  three  words 
until  they  have  got  fast  hold  of  one  of  your  buttons ;  but  as 
soon  as  Uiey  have  procured  such  excellent  handle  for  dis- 
course, they  will  indeed  proceed  with  great  elocution."  He 
complains  that  '*  this  humor  of  theirs  of  twisting  off*  your 
buttons  "  leads  him  into  some  cost ;  as  he  is  compelled  to 
order  his  tailor  to  bring  him  home  with  every  suit  at  least 
a  dozen  spare  ones,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  buttons  he 
thus  loses.  He  tells  of  one  of  these  active  and  boring 
arguers,  who,  while  he  is  discoursing  to  him  of  the  Siege 
of  Dunkirk,  "  makes  an  assault  upon  one  of  his  buttons, 
and  carries  it  in  less  than  two  minutes,  notwithstanding  as 
handsome  a  defence  as  possible."  He  computes  his  losses 
on  these  occasions,  and  winds  up  with  the  following 
estimate :  — 

"In  the  cofTee-honses  hero,  about  the  Temple,  you  may 
harangue,  even  among  our  dabblers  in  politics,  tor  about  two 
buttons  a  day,  and  many  times  for  less.  I  had  yesterday  the 
good  fortune  to  receive  very  considerable  additions  to  ray  knowl- 
edge in  state  aflfairs,  and  find  this  morning  that  it  has  not  stood 
me  in  above  one  button." 

Swifl  contributed  some  papers  to  these  periodicals ;  but 
I  do  not  recollect  any  that  would  be  apt  for  quotation,  be- 
ing imbued  with  his  bitterly  cynical  faculty,  and  not  dis- 
tinguished for  their  delicacy.  I  have  heretofore  said  so 
much  (and  with  mental  recreation)  of  this  extraordinary 
genius,  that  I  may,  without  offence,  pass  him  upon  the 
present  occasion  with  a  bare  record  among  his  contempo- 
raries. One  specimen  of  Swift's  quieter  satire  in  essay 
composition  occurs  in  a  parody  upon  the  philosophy  of  the 
Hon.  Robert  Boyle ;  who,  with  all  his  undisputed  excel- 
lences, was  not  untinged  with  a  pompous  pedantry.  Swift  has 
humorously  imitated  his  manner  in  a  paper  which  he  en- 
titles "Thoughts  on  a  Broomstick."  J^  the  way,  that 
homely  implement  appears  to  have  been  a  favorite  object 
with  bwift  for  comical  illustration.  In  the  "Tale  of  a 
Tub,"  the  reader  will  remember  that  he  makes  Brother 
Peter  interpret  one  of  the  injunctions  in  their  father's  will, 
that  his  sons  shall  in  no  wise  wear  silver  fringe  upon  their 
coats.  Peter,  who  is  a  learned  brother,  observes,  that  he 
finds  the  same  word,  "  fringe,"  also  to  mean  a  "  broom- 
stick r"  he  therefore  concludes  that  their  father  never  in- 
tended to  prohibit  their  wearing  broomsticks  on  their 
clothes.  How  fine  this  satire  upon  the  warping  of  texts  in 
Scripture  for  the  purpose  of  evasion,  or  of  proppinc^  a  rick- 
ety argument !  No  wonder  that  Swift  was  an  oSject  of 
aversion  to  the  temporizers  and  the  self-seekinz. 

There  are  two  agreeable  papers  in  the  Guardian  as- 
cribed to  the  pen  of  that  very  amiable  man  and  sterlin<y 
wit,  John  Gay  :  one  on  "  Flattery,"  where  he  acutely  says*, 
"  Of  all  flatterers,  the  most  skilful  is  he  who  can  do  what 
you  like,  without  saying  any  thing  which  argues  that  he 
does  it  lor  your  sake."  The  other  essay  is  on  "  Dress ;  " 
wherein  he  deduces  an  ingenious  analogy  between  the 
sciences  of  poetry  and  dress,  declarin;^  that  "  the  rules  of 
the  one,  witn  very  little  variation,  may  serve  for  the  other." 


This  he  proceeds  to  show  in  a  playful  ai^gument,  and  then 
says,— 

"A  poet  will  now  and  then,  to  serve  his  purpose,  coin  a  word ; 
so  will  a  lady  of  genius  venture  at  an  innovation  in  the  fittfaion: 
but  as  Horace  advises  that  all  new-rointed  words  should  have  a 
Greek  derivation,  to  ^ve  them  an  indisputable  authority,  so  I 
would  counsel  all  our  improvers  of  fashion  always  to  take  the 
hint  from  France,  which  may  as  properly  be  callea  the  fonntain 
of  dress  as  Greece  was  of  hterature.  Dress  may  bear  paralld 
to  poetry  with  respect  to  moving  the  passions.  The  greatait 
motive  to  love,  as  qaily  experience  shows  ua,  is  dress.  1  hare 
known  a  lady,  at  sight,  fly  to  a  red  feather,  and  readily  giTe  het 
hand  to  a  fringed  pair  of  gloves.  At  another  time,  I  have  seen 
the  awkward  appearance  of  her  rural  "  humble  servant "  more 
her  indignation.  She  is  jealous  every  time  her  rival  hath  a  new 
suit ;  and  in  a  rage  when  her  woman  pins  her  mantua  to  disad- 
vanta^  Unhappy,  unguarded  woman  1  Alasl  what  moving 
rhetoric  has  she  often  found  in  the  seducing  full-bottomed  wi^  1 
Who  can  tell  the  resbtless  eloquence  of  the  embroideied  coat,  tns 
gold  snuff-box,  and  the  amber-headed  cane?" 

In  the  Guardianj  again,  there  is  a  sprightly  fnctore 
of  the  French  people,  by  Addison,  which  in  its  sarcastie 
painting  is  still  so  faithful  to  the  national  character  that  it 
shall  be  quoted ;  also  as  a  specimen  of  his  well-bred  and 
pointed  style. 

It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  notice,  by  the  way,  how  pal- 
pably each  era  in  our  literature  has  its  distinctive  feature 
and  manner,  as  generic  of  its  class  of  writers ;  so  much  so^ 
and  so  decided  in  their  several  characters,  that  an  essay  of 
no  ordinary  interest  might  be  composed  upon  the  collective 
individuality  of  the  writers  in  the  great  ages  of  our  literary 
history :  the  brawny  and  Atlean  strength  of  the  Elizabeth- 
an era;  the  light  horseman  and  foraging  scamper  and  vi- 
vacity of  the  cavalier  style,  in  the  Second  Charles's  reign ; 
and  the  refinement  upon  that,  with  the  courtly  and  epi- 
grammatic sententiousness,  that  distinguishes  the  Augustan 
age  of  Queen  Anne,  and  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  a 
reflex  of  the  manner  belonging  to  the  Academy  of  Louis 
XIV. 

The  short  specimen  just  quoted  firom  Gray  might  easily 
be  mistaken  for  an  extract  firom  Addison,  so  strong  is  the 
family  likeness  of  that  school  of  writers.  Speaking  of  the 
French  people,  Addison  says,  — 

"One  can  scarce  conceive  the  pomp  that  appears  in  eve^ 
thing  about  the  king ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  makes  half  lus 
subjects  go  barefoot  [this  was  in  the  so-called  "good  old  times" 
of  the  ancien  r€aime\.  The  people,  however,  are  the  happiest  in 
the  world,  and  enjoy — from  the  benefit  of  their  climate  and 
natural  constitytion — such  a  perpetual  gladness  of  heart  and 
easiness  of  temper,  as  even  liberty  and  plenty  cannot  bestow  on 
those  of  other  nations.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  want  or  slavery 
to  make  them  miserable.  There  is  nothing  to  be  met  with  in 
the  country  but  mirth  and  poverty.  Every  one  sings,  laughs, 
and  starves.  Their  conversation  is  generally  agreeable ;  for  if 
they  have  any  wit  or  sense,  they  are  sure  to  show  it.  Thej 
never  mend  upon  a  second  meeting,  but  use  all  the  fiieedom  and 
familiarity  at  first  sight  that  a  long  intimacy  or  abundance  of 
wine  can  scarce  draw  from  an  Englishman.  Their  women  are 
perfect  mistresses  in  the  art  of  showing  themselves  to  the  best 
advantage.  They  are  always  gay  and  sprightly,  and  set  ofi*  the 
worst  faces  in  Europe  with  the  boat  airs. 

The  polished  antithesis  of  Addison's  style  here  is  almost 
like  French  writing  itself;  for  that  language  is  remarkable 
for  its  susceptibility  of  such  treatment,  and  its  authors  are 
prone  to  a  frequent  employment  of  this  kind  of  rhetorical 
inversion ;  a  peculiarity  of  style  so  predominant  among 
them  that  I  have  been  struck  with  tne  character  of  wit 
which  is  thus  given  to  some  of  their  gravest  eompositions. 
In  the  classical  tragic  writers,  for  instance,  Comeilie  and 
Racine,  there  may  be  found  many  of  their  most  passionate 
periods  composed  of  a  startlinz  paradox,  and  their  most 
mournful  cadences  rounded  with  a  brilliant  antithesis. 
Out  of  the  numbers  that  could  be  instanced^  it  may  be  suf- 
ficient merely  to  adduce  the  celebrated  expression  of  Her- 
mione,  in  Kacine's  "  Andromache."  When  she  has  en- 
gaged Orestes  to  murder  Pyrrhus,  her  lover,  who  has 
roused  her  jealousy  by  his  preference  for  Andromache,  she 
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exclaimfl  in  her  anguish,  ^  Je  pereerai  le  coenr  que  je  n'ai 
pa  toucher  J' 

There  is  a  delightful  }>aper  by  Pope,  again,  in  the 
Chtardiafu,  wherein,  with  ms  lighter  vein  of  wit,  he  satir- 
izes the  mere  ^  mechanical  rules  "  of  poetry  manufacture, 
and  giyes  '<  a  receipt  for  making  an  epic  poem,"  after  the 
style  of  a  cookery-oook.  He  promises  to  show  how  **  epic 
poems  may  be  made  without  a  genius  —  nay,  eren  without 
teaming  and  much  reading ; "  and  which,  he  says,  "•  must 
necessarily  be  of  great  use  to  all  those  poets  who  confess 
they  never  read,  and  of  whom  the  world  is  convinced  they 
never  learn."    He  wittily  proceeds :  — 

"What  Moli^re  obsenres  of  making  a  dinner —  that  any  man 
can  do  it  with  money,  and  if  a  professed  cook  cannot  without, 
be  has  his  art  for  nothing — the  same  may  be  said  of  making  a 
poem ;  it  is  easily  brongnt  about  by  him  that  has  a  genius;  out 
uie  skill  lies  in  doing  it  without  one." 

The  **  recipe,"  admirable  as  it  is,  will  not,  on  account  of 
its  length,  allow  of  quotation ;  but  it  can  be  read  at  full  in 
Ko.  78  of  the  Guardian^  and  here  these  scraps  may  serve  for 
a  taste  of  it :  After  describing  how  to  prepare  the  ''  far 
ble,"  the  "  argument,"  the  "  hero>"  the  «  machinery  "  of 
your  "  epic,"  he  proceeds  to  the  **  descriptions."  For  in- 
stance: ''For  a  tempest,  take  Eurus,  Zephyr,  Auster, 
and  Boreas,  and  cast  them  together  in  one  verse." 

[Una  Eumsque,  Notusque  ruunt,  creberque  procellis  Afri- 
ens.  —  VirgH.\ 

**  Add  to  these,  -of  rain,  lightnixiff,  and  thunder  (the  loud- 
est you  can),  quantum  sufficit.  Wx  your  clouds  and  bil- 
lows well  together  until  they  foam,  and  thicken  your  de- 
scription here  and  there  with  a  quicksand.  Brew  jour 
tempest  well  in  your  head  before  you  set  it  a  blowmg." 
"  For  a  battle,  pick  a  large  quantity  of  images  and  de- 
scriptions from  Homer's  '  fliad,'  with  a  spice  or  two  from 
Viivil ;  and  if  there  remain  any  overplus,  you  may  lay  them 
by  S}T  a  skirmish.  Season  it  well  with  similes,  and  it  will 
make  an  excellent  battle."  '<  For  the  moral  and  alle^ry, 
these  you  may  extract  out  of  the '  fable'  afterwards  at 
your  leisure,    ne  sure  you  strain  them  sufficiently." 

I  have  purposely  avoided  allusion  to  the  Spectator,  in  my 
present  reference  to  the  writings  of  Steele  and  Addison,  be- 
cause that  delightful  collection  of  essays  formed  an  impor- 
tant feature  in  my  previous  remarks  upon  those  two  emi- 
nentlv  brilliant  wits.  The  Spectator  succeeded  the  Toiler, 
and  the  Guardian  was,  in  effect,  no  more  than  a  continua- 
tion of  the  Spectator,  under  another  name.  Steele  having 
had  a  auarrel  with  his  bookseller,  Tonson,  abruptly  con- 
cluded me  Guardian,  and  commenced  the  Englishman,  which 
he  called  "  A  Sequel  to  the  Guardian"  He  afterwards 
ori^ated  and  conducted  a  multitude  of  other  works  of  a 
similar  character ;  the  mere  titles  of  the  books  that  Steele 
projected,  as  well  as  those  which  he  actually  undertook, 
would  form  a  considerable  list.  His  activity  of  invention 
in  this  direction  only  was  extraordinaiy.  In  addition  to  the 
periodicals  already  named,  we  have  the  Spinster,  the  Read- 
er,  the  Plebeian  the  Lover,  the  Tea-table,  tne  Town-talk,  the 
Examiner,  the  Connoisseur  and  the  Theatre.  It  is  in  the 
last-named  publication  that  he  pays  that  honorable  and  tS- 
fectionate  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  wife,  whom  he  styles 
**  the  best  woman  that  ever  man  had; "  and  he  adds  that 
**  she  frequently  lamented  and  pined  at  his  neglect  of  him- 
self." Steele  was  a  thoughtless  and  unthrifty  man,  so  that 
his  wife,  being  a  true  friend  to  him,  and  probably  Ms  mon- 
itor (what  Charles  Lamb  used  to  say  of  his  sister  —  his 
*'  second  conscience,").  Lady  Steele  obtained  the  character 
among  his  associates  of  being  <'  cold  and  penurious."  The 
prudent  partners  of  extravagant  husbands  must  expect  to 
DC  called  ''stingy," — it  is  the  eulogy  of  squanderers. 
Steele,  however,  was  not  the  mere  talker  about  matrimonial 
interchanges  of  little  kind  actions ;  some  of  his  letters  to  his 
wife — and  some  of  them  consisting  of  two  or  three  lines 
only — express  an  unaffected  and  exquisite  tenderness  of 
sentiment;  in  short,  with  all  his  errors,  —  and  they  were 
errors  of  the  head  alone, —  Steele  was  as  lovable  as  a  man 
as  he  was  refined  as  a  wit. 


The  next  eminent  writer  to  be  named  in  the  list  of  our 
essayists  is  Dr.  Johnson ;  and  in  doing  so  the  question  might 
be  started  whether  the  great  lexicographer  and  burly  mor- 
alist can  be  said  to  take  any  station  among  the  humorous 
writers  of  England.  Johnson,  however,  was  not  deficient 
in  a  certain  comic  vein  of  a  peculiar  cast ;  it  was  satiric, 
austere,  and  ponderous.  Its  freaks  and  sallies  were  ele- 
phantic.  He  himself  compared  the  intellect  of  a  genius  to 
the  trunk  of  that  anim^  which  "  could  knock  down  a  man, 
and  pick  up  a  pin."  The  illustration  was  unfortunate  as 
applied  to  his  own*  mental  conformation ;  for  so  little  could 
he  descend  to  the  livelier  and  lighter  graces  of  intellectual 
exercise,  that  one  could  hardly  point  to  a  more  monographic 
and  mannered  style  than  his  own  in  the  whole  range  of^our 
literature.  He  could,  doubtless,  have  "  knocked  down  the 
man "  with  his  trunk,  but  it  would  have  "  picked  up  the 
pin  "  like  a  le?  of  beef.  He  was  always  magniloquent  and 
unwieldy ;  had  he  had  to  describe  the  machinery  of  the 
universe,  or  to  write  a  receipt  for  pickline  cabbage,  the 
phraseology  would  have  been  the  same.  The  finer  phase 
of  Johnson  s  character  evidently  appears  in  his  social  and 
conversational  hours,  as  we  gather  from  that  very  industri- 
ous short-hand  report  of  his  commonest  sayings  and  doings 
by  BoswelL 

Much  has  been  said  of  Johnson's  greatness  and  independ- 
ence of  soul ;  and  Mr.  Carlyle  has  placed  him  in  his  tem- 
ple of  heroes,  laying  frequent  and  much  stress  upon  his 
magnanimous  indignation  in  hurling  out  a  pair  of  new 
shoes  that  some  kind-hearted  and  (be  it  observed)  anony- 
mous worshipper  had  placed  at  his  chamber  door.  lie 
scorned  the  eleemosynary  pair  of  shoes,  but  his  "  independ- 
ence "  did  not  extend  to  the  consistency  of  r^ectins  a 
pension  from  the  whole  country.  I  can  perceive  no  differ- 
ence between  receiving  alms  from  one  man  and  firom  one 
million  of  men ;  and  rather  would  I  receive,  upon  principle, 
from  the  unknown  one,  than  from  the  ostentatiously  boun- 
teous million.  When  the  pension  was  announced  to  him  he 
acknowledged  the  boon  in  the  following  speech:  "The 
English  language  is  incapable  of  expressing  my  sentiments 
upon  the  occasion;  I  must  refer  to  the  French,  —  I  am 
accohU  with  his  Majesty's  bounty."  Can  he  have  intend- 
ed this  for  irony  ?    He,  however,  accepted  the  gratuity. 

Nevertheless,  in  many  —  very  many — points  of  his  char- 
acter, Johnson  was  a  grand  fellow,  —  grand  in  some  of  his 
conceptions,  grand  in  his  social  emotions.  He  was  con- 
stant and  steady  to  those  whom  he  loved.  There  was  a 
sort  of  intellectual  conjugality  in  his  firiendship :  he  would 
satirize  and  even  scourge  those  whom  he  esteemed ;  but  to 
no  one  else  would  he  allow  the  same  privilege.  Both 
Goldsmith  and  Garrick  were  subject  to  his  tremendous 
sarcasms ;  but  in  their  absence  he  was  their  champion  and 
eulogist.  Of  Goldsmith  especially  he  would  bear  glowing 
testimony  to  his  fine  qualities,  both  of  head  and  heart  Mr. 
Forster  has  recorded  some  noble  eulogies  of  Goldsmith's 
talent  from  the  conversations  of  Johnson.  And  not  the 
least  grand  feature  in  the  Doctor's  character  is  the  strenu- 
ous and  honest  way  in  which  he  went  on  for  years,  steadily 
and  sturdily,  through  huge  obstacles,  carving  out  and  rais- 
ing the  monument  of  his  own  fame  and  fortune.  Here,  in- 
deed, he  was  the  honorable,  the  magnanimous,  the  truly 
"  independent "  man ;  and,  for  an  example  of  his  fearless 
and  sturdy  independence  of  soul,  it  is  needful  only  to  refer 
to  his  celebrated  letter,  addressed  to  Lord  Chesterfield, 
when  his  great  labor  of  the  "  Dictionary "  was  completed 
and  made  public ;  in  which  he  states  that  his  lordly  patron 
had  neglected  him  during  the  progress  of  the  work ;  but 
when  he  found  that  it  was  really  finished,  he  thought  to 
secure  the  dedication  of  it  to  himself  by  launching  two 
"little  cock-boat  puffs"  (as  Johnson  called  them),  an- 
nouncing the  approaching  advent  of  the  great  undertaking. 
Johnson  s  sarcasm  upon  this  occasion  was  sufficiently  for- 
midable to  produce  an  explanation,  if  not  a  defence,  on  the 
part  of  the  nobleman,  and  this  has  been  attempted  by  an 
editor  of  Boswell's  life  of  the  Doctor ;  it  has,  therefore,  oeen 
thought  sufficient  for  this  purpose  to  state  that  the  Earl  was 
so  conscious  of  the  wilfulness  of  the  Doctor's  misstatement, 
that  he  laid  the  public  letter  upon  his  own  drawing-room 
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table,  assuming  that  act  to  be  sufficient  to  clear  his  conduct 
in  the  mind  of  every  visitor  who  might  read  it.  The  act 
was  doubtless  a  rery  ingenious  one,  and  perfectly  aristo- 
cratic in  character;  but  we  are  to  suppose  that  the  general 
and  public  reader  of  the  original  charge  would  never  sup- 
pose for  a  moment  that  Dr.  Johnson  would  connect  so 
fierce  and  so  formidable  a  statement,  which,  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  would  be  an  elaborate  and  a  positive  false- 
ho<^.  The  future  reader  of  the  whole  transaction  will 
therefore  form  his  own  opinion  of  it. 

The  IdleTf  which  is  perhaps  the  least' known  of  his  peri- 
odical essays,  at  all  events  less  than  the  Ramhlery  was  written 
professedly  in  the  manner  of  the  Spectator,    But  it  was 
nardly  to  be  expected  that  the  pen  of  the  lofty  and  sono- 
rous Doctor  could  be  wielded  with  the  ease  and  lightness  so 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  Steele  and  Addison  in  this 
walk  of  uterature.    There  is  accordingly  a  stiffness  in  the 
Idler's  slip-shod  moods ;    a  consciousness  in  his  assumed 
unconcern;    while  his  playfulness  is  uncouth  and  grim. 
Amon^  the  papers,  however,  of  this  periodical,  is  one  of  a 
somewnat  pleasant  cast,  upon  the  preparations  for  war  that 
were  then  making,  and  the  encampment  of  the  troops  ^  in 
the  pathless  deserts  of  the  Isle  of  Wight."    The  Idler  con- 
doles with  the  '*  two  hundred  thousand  ladies  that  are  thus 
left  to  languish  in  distress,  who  (he  says)  in  the  absence 
of  these  warriors,  must  run  to  sales  and  auctions  without 
an  attendant ;  sit  at  the  play  without  a  critic  to  direct  their 
opinion ;  buy  their  fans  bv  their  own  judgment ;  dispose 
shells  by  their  own  invention ;  walk  in  the  Mall  without  a 
gallant ;  go  to  the  gardens  without  a  protector ;  and  shuffle 
cards  with  vain  impatience,  for  want  of  a  fourth  to  com- 
plete the  party."    '*  Of  these  ladies,  some  (he  says)  have 
lap-dogs,  and  some  monkeys ;  but  they  are  unsatisfactory 
companions.    Many  useful  offices  are  performed  by  men  in 
scarlet,  to  which  neither  dog  nor  monkey  has  adequate 
abilities.    A  parrot,  indeed,  is  as  fine  as  a  colonel ;  and,  if 
he  has  been  much  used  to  good  company,  is  not  wholly 
without  conversation ;   but  a  parrot,  after  all,  is  a  poor 
little  creature,  and  has  neither  sword  nor  shoulder-knot, — 
can  neither  dance,  nor  play  at  cards."    When  Johnson 
and  Garrick  were  once  introduced  to  a  person  who  was 
reported  to  have  great  conversational  powers,  and  had 
given  a  detailed  specimen  of  his  talent,  the  lively  actor 
turned  to  his  companion's  ear,  and  imparted  the  following 
condensed  criticism  upon  what  they  had  heard :   *'  Flal^ 
by,  I  think ;  flabby  1 "  I  fear  that  the  same  judgment  must 
be  passed  upon  the  specimen  just  produced  of  Uie  Doctor's 
humor.     And  here  is  a  sample  of  the  true  Johnsonian  style, 
from  another  paper  in  the  Idler,  whert'in  he  maintains  tiiat 
the  "  qualities  requisite  to  conversation  are  very  exactly 
represented  by  a  tx)wl  of  punch."    The  argument  is  con- 
ducted with  his  own  portentous  swin^  of  diction.    Thus, 
he  teUs  us,  that  <*  acids  unmixed  will  distort  the  face,  and 
torture  the  palate ; "  that  "  the  taste  of  sugar  is  generally 
pleasin(f,  but  it  cannot  long  be  ea'en  hyitse'f!**    And  he 
concludes  with  the  following  peroration  :  — 

**  He  only  will  please  lon^  who,  by  tempering  the  acidity  of 
satire  with  the  sugar  of  civility,  and  allaying  the  heat  of  wit  with 
ihefriyidity  of  humble  chat,  can  make  the  true  punch  of  conver- 
sation ;  and  as  that  punch  can  be  drunk  in  the  greatest  quantity 
which  has  the  largest  proportion  of  water,  so  that  companion 
will  be  the  oftencst  welcome  whoso  talk  flows  out  with  inoffen- 
sive copiousness  and  unenvied  insipidity  1 " 

Surely  Poole's  parody  upon  the  Johnsonian  style,  in  the 
notes  to  his  '*  Hamlet "  travesty,  was  no  caricature ;  but 
one  would  ask,  which  of  our  magazine  editors  of  the  present 
day  would  accept,  and  pay  for,  the  above  article,  coming 
from  an  unknown  writer? 

We  are  to  speak  of  Goldsmith,  sincere  Oliver  Goldsmith, 
in  the  character  of  an  essayist.  Heretofore  he  has  claimed 
our  attention  as  an  historian,  a  biographer,  a  naturalist,  a 
poet,  a  dramatist,  and  writer  of  fiction.  In  the  two  last 
compartments  of  literature  he  shines  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage, having  taken  his  position  among  our  classics  as  one 
of  the  elect.  If  any  thing  could  prove  the  true  test  of 
genius  under  the  cloud  of  prejudice,  or  say,  of  misappre- 


hension arising  fix>m  miarepresentationy  it  wooid  be  tht 
gradual  and  firm  hold  that  the  writings  of  this  enchantia| 
author  have  taken  upon  the  afiections  of  the  civilized 
world,  in  the  face  of  «n  insinuated  contempt  for  his  social 
character,  and  which  produced  an  unrecognized  iafinenofi 
upon  that  of  the  intellectual  man.  It  is  remarkable,  that, 
in  conseouence  of  the  stupid  misconceptions  by  Boswell  </ 
Goldsmitn's  real  nature  and  disposition,  his  talent  has 
rarely  been  the  subject  of  conversation,  without  the  accom- 
panying remark  of  his  having  been  a  very  vain  man,  and  a 
very  weak  man,  ^-  vain  to  a  Narcissus-like  admiration  of  hii 
own  person  ;  and  weak,  even  to  envy,  upon  hearin$r  a 
young  lady  praised  for  her  beauty.  And  so  the  true  char- 
acter of  Goldsmith  has  waited  its  time :  "^  it  could  afford 
it,"  as  Douglas  Jerrold  happily  said;  and  it  has  now 
received  retribution  at  the  nands  of  Mr.  Forster,  in  bis 
ample  biography  of  the  man.  I  request  emphaticallj  to 
express  my  own  individual  thanks  for  the  completion  of 
this  '*  labor  of  love,"  for  such  it  has  evidently  been ;  and 
thereby  for  the  justice  rendered  to  the  character  and  &mt 
of  a  true  genius,  and  an  estimable  being ;  tor  from  mj 
youth  I  have  felt  the  necessity  of  the  vindication  thai  hai 
at  leneth  been  so  fully  and  ably  and  gracefully  fulfilled. 

In  uie  essays  of  6oldsmith,  as  in  his  "  Cfitizen  of  the 
World  "  (which  is  but  a  series  of  lively  essays,  in  another 
form,  upon  the  national  character,  habits,  and  cusioms), 
the  same  unlabored  fine  sense  is  apparent  in  every  page; 
the  same  shrewd  perception  of  human  nature  in  all  its 
workings  and  petty  chicaneries ;  the  same  sweet-tempered 
rebuke  and  raillery ;  the  same  toothless  sarcasm ;  the  sams 
gentle  wit  and  bland  humor.  What  can  be  more  livefy 
and  pleasant  than  his  dialogue  with  the  seaman  who  hai 
lost  a  leg  in  the  wars,  and  is  deprived  of  assistance  fitn 
his  country,  because  the  accident  happened  in  a  privateer'i 
and  not  in  the  Government  service :  with  his  amusing  and 
rational  antipathy  to  our  "  national  enemies,"  as  ChivtiaB 
rulers  have  called  the  French.  <*  I  hate  the  French  (sajs 
Jack),  because  they  are  all  slaves,  and  wear  wooden  shoes." 
The  philosophy  of  fortitude,  endurance,  and  cheerfuLses 
in  the  midst  of  privation,  so  beautifully  illustrated  in  thi 
hero's  own  simple  memoir,  who^  although  his  whole  career 
has  been  a  series  of  disaster,  is  merry  and  hopeful  to  the 
last.    This  is  quite  in  the  philosophy  of  Shakspeare. 

"If  I  had  had  the  good  fortune  (he  oondndcs)  to  have  lost  bj 
leg  and  nse  of  my  hand  on  board  a  kine's  ship,  and  not  aboud 
a  privateer,  I  should  have  been  entitled  to  cfothing  and  main- 
tenance dnrinj;  the  rest  of  my  life ;  but  that  was  not  my  chairae: 
one  man  is  bom  with  a  silver  spoon  in  his  month,  and  aootlier 
with  a  wooden  ladle.  However,  blessed  be  God,  I  enjoy  good 
health,  and  will  forever  love  liberty  and  old  England.  liibeitT, 
property,  and  old  England  forever.  Huzza ! " 

And  then  succeeds  one  of  Goldsmith's  unoatentatioai 
little  pieces  of  worldly  wisdom :  — 

''  So  saying,  he  limped  off,  leaving  me  in  admiradoD  of  his  iB> 
trcpidity  and  content ;  nor  could  I  avoid  acknowledging^  that  as 
haDitual  acquaintance  with  mbeiy  serves  hotter  than  philosoph/ 
to  teach  us  to  despise  it." 

Again,  in  the  conversation  between  the  soldier,  the  por- 
ter, and  the  debtor,  at  the  Countei^rison  window,  upoo 
the  prospect  of  an  invasion  from  the  French.  The  debtor^! 
apprehension  lest  we  lose  our  liberties ;  the  porter's  remaik 
that  the  French  are  all  slaves,  and  fit  only  to  carry  bur- 
thens ;  while  the  soldier's  alarm  is  — 

"Not  so  much  for  our  liberties  as  for  onr  religion.  WhatwiD 
become  of  our  religion,  my  lads?  May  the  Dm!  sink  me  into 
flames  (such  was  the  solemnity  of  his  odjuration)  if  the  Frendi 
should  come  over,  but  onr  religion  would  be  utterly  undone." 

And  so  might  be  cited,  from  the  little  volume  of  his ''  Essayi " 
alone,  a  hundred  shrewd  and  lively  and  amiable  passages 
and  descriptions. 

Again,  and  lastly,  how  thoroughly  wise  and  practical  (in 
the  thick  of  its  sprightly  humor)  is  the  moral  at  the  end  af 
his  account  of  the  fnend,  who,  in  his  penury  and  destitutioiiv 
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seeks  in  Yain  to  borrow  the  sums  which  had  been  Tolun- 
ieered  when  he  needed  no  assistance;  and  who  ends  in 
missine  his  aim  even  to  be  invited  to  a  dinner  that  he 
ipranted.  There  is  something  pathetic  in  the  satiric  truth 
and.  jesting  that  conclude  tlus  essay.  It  may  appear  trite 
to  our  ears ;  but  many  of  Goldsmith's  axioms  have  been 
ro-fiised  and  remodelled  and  re-applied,  till  thev  are  like 
Old- World  sayinzs.  Few  authors,  indeed,  have  been  more 
nitlilesBly  pillaged  than  Goldsmith  was  in  his  dav^^  He  was 
compelled  to  collect  his  essays,  and  subscribe  his  name  to 
tkem,  in  order  to  prevent  their  being  wholly  and  irre- 
deemably claimed  and  possessed  by  mere  marauders.  In 
Ids  prerace  to  the  collection  he  pleasantly  excuses  himself 
for  the  publication  of  papers  so  well  known  to  the  reading 
^world :  — 

"  Most  of  these  essays,"  he  says,  "have  been  regularly  re- 
printed twice  or  thrice  a  year,  and  conveyed  to  the  public 
throuf;h  the  channel  of  some  engaging  publication.  If  there  be  a 
pride  in  multiplied  editions,  I  have  seen  some  of  my  labors  six- 
teen times  reprinted,  and  claimed  by  difierent  parents  as  their 
own.  I  have  seen  them  flourished  at  the  beginning  with  praise, 
and  signed  at  the  end  with  the  names  Phflantos,  Fhilslethos, 
Philalentheros,  and  Philantbropos.  These  gentlemen  have 
kindly  stood  sponsors  to  my  productions ;  and>  to  flaUar  me 
mare,  have  alwcofa  taken  nuf  erron  on  themselves" 


Tliis  pleasantry  has  all  the  satiric  grace  of  Steele  or  Addi- 
son. And  here  is  the  passage  of  half  humorous,  half  pa- 
thetic advice  that  concludes  his  account  of  the  man  who 
could  not  compass  an  invitation  to  dinner :  — 

''  O  ye  beggars  of  my  acquaintance  1  whether  in  rags  or  lace, 
whether  in  Kent  Street  or  the  Mall,  whether  at  the  Smyrna  or 
St.  Giles's,  might  I  be  permitted  to  advise  yon  as  a  Iriend  — 
never  seem  to  want  the  favor  you  solicit.  Apply  to  every  pas- 
sion but  human  pity  for  redress :  you  may  find  permanent 
relief  from  vanity,  from  self-interest,  or  from  avarice ;  but  from 
compassion,  never.  The  very  elo<iuence  of  a  poor  man  is  dis- 
gusting. ...  To  ward  off  the  gripe  of  poverty,  you  mast  pre- 
tend to  be  a  stranger  to  her,  and  she  will  at  least  use  you  with 
ceremony.  If  you  be  caught  dining  upon  a  halfpenny  porrin- 
ger of  pea-soup  and  potatoes,  praise  the  wholesomencss  of  jrour 
nugal  repast.  Ton  may  observe  that  Dr.  Cheyne  has  prescribed 
pease-broth.  Hint  tbat  you  are  not  one  of  those  who  are 
always  making  a  deity  of  their  bellies.  If,  again,  you  are 
obliged  to  wear  flimj^y  stuiT  in  the  midst  of  winter,  be  the  first 
to  remark  that  stuflPs  are  veir  much  worn  at  Paris ;  or  if  there 
be  found  some  irreparable  defects  in  any  part  of  your  equipage, 
which  cannot  be  concealed  by  all  the  arts  of  sitting  cross-legged, 
coaxing  or  darning,  say  that  neither  you  nor  Samson  Gideon 
were  ever  very  fond  of  dress.  ...  In  short,  however  caught, 
nev€r  give  in,  but  ascribe  to  the  frugality  of  your  disposition 
what  others  might  be  apt  to  attribute  to  the  narrowness  of  your 
circumstances.  To  be  poor,  and  to  seem  poor,  is  a  certain 
method  never  to  rise.  Pride  in  the  great  is  hateful ;  in  the  wise 
it  is  ridiculous ;  but  heggaxir  pride  is  a  rational  vanity,  which  I 
have  been  taught  to  applaud  and  excuse." 

And  admirably  has  he  illustrated  the  principle  of  this 
philosophy  in  tne  well-known  account  of  that  most  amusing 
of  all  coxcombs  and  mendicant  tuft-hunters,  the  inimitable 
little  Beau  Tibbs. 

Croldsmith  was  a  fine,  warm-hearted,  honest  fellow ;  and 
the  emotions  of  his  heart  are  to  be  quite  as  much  reveiv 
enced  as  the  emotions  of  his  head ;  and,  of  a  surety,  the  re- 
sults of  the  one  are  dependent  upon  the  constitution  of  the 
other ;  they  act  in  concert. 

The  cant  phrase  has  been,  constantly  applied  to  him 
(and  has,  in  a  former  essay,  been  repeated),  that  "he  was 
no  man's  enemy  but  his  own ; "  and,  as  Hazlitt  well  re- 
plied, "  Then  every  man  ought  to  have  been  his  friend."  In 
alluding  to  that  truly  fine  writer,  William  Hazlitt.  it  will 
naturally  be  inferred  that  he  should  be  introduced  among 
our  national  "essayists;"  and  he  stands,  indeed,  in  the 
first  rank  with  the  greatest.  But  in  this  essay,  forming 
cue  of  ihe  series  upon  "  The  Comic  Writers  of  England, 
I  oooldy  wit'i  consistency,  do  little  more  than  allude  to 
him  in  iiis  es^ay-character.  Hazlitt  was  essentially  a  grave 
writer,  possessing  a  metaphysical  faculty  of  high  order; 
also  possessing  a  formidable  power  of  contemptuous  sar- 


casm, and  at  times  displaying  a  lustrous  feeling  for,  and 
effusion  of,  the  poetical  in  his  language.  It  has  been  ob- 
jected to  him  tnat  he  was  too  prone  to  the  paradox  in  his 
writings,  —  a  charge  not  groundless ;  but  I  Uiink  that  upon 
almost  every  occasion  of  his  using  the  paradox,  he  will  be 
found  both  to  prove  his  case  and  reconcile  the  apparent 
inconsistency.  His  "  Table  Talk,"  and  other  essays  ;  his 
criticisms,  ^amatic  and  other  lectures,  — have  deservedly 
become  standard  classics;  and  he  himself,  in  his  publio 
character,  will  live  in  the  memory  of  posterity  as  being 
almost  the  only  one  of  a  knot  of  political  out-and-out  re* 
formers,  who  to  the  last  "held  fast  his  integrity,"  — livinff 
and  dying  an  honest,  consistent  lover  and  worshipper  oi 
liberty  in  the  abstract. 

They  among  my  readers  who  happen  not  to  have  read 
Charles  Lamb's  two  essays,  the  one  upon  "  King  Lear/' 
and  the  other  upon  the  "  Uenius  of  Hogarth,"  have  yet  to 
become  acquainted  with  two  among  the  most  masterly  com- 
positions in  this  class  of  writing.  They  are  to  be  read  for 
their  perfect  comprehensiveness  of  the  subjects ;  for  their 
completeness  of  argument;  for  their  refinement  of  taste: 
and  for  the  choice  and  classic  structure  of  the  language.  I 
never  knew  Lamb,  in  conversation,  fail  to  establiw  his 
position  in  an  argument;  and  moreover,  he  was  sure  to  at- 
tain his  end  by  an  unexpected  and  original  train  of  thought. 
It  was  perfectly  true  what  Hazlitt  said  of  him,  that  wno- 
ever  or  how  many  soever  might  have  been  of  the  party. 
Lamb  always  said  the  wittiest  and  best  thing  of  the  evenr 
ing.  So  in  his  written  compositions,  I  could  not  name  one 
of  his  contemporaries  who  would  have  been  able  to  have 
treated  the  subjects  he  selected  with  more  definitiveness  of 
reasoning,  more  rareness  and  elegance  of  illustration,  more 
novelty  and  delicacy  of  wit  and  humor ;  for  tlie  character 
of  Lamb's  wit  and  humor  are  quite  as  original  as  they  are 
exquisite  and  true.  Who  could  have  surpassed  him  in  that 
paper  in  the  Elia  series  which  is  entitled  "  The  Two  Baces 
of  Men  ?  "  wherein  he  merges  all  classes  and  distinctionp 
and  varieties  of  the  human  animal  into  two  master-races; 
and  these  he  denominates  "  the  borrowers  and  the  lend- 
"  The  human  species  (he  says),  according  to  the 
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best  theory  I  can  form  of  it,  is  composed  of  two  distinct 
races,  ^-  the  men  who  borrow,  and  the  men  who  lend.  To 
these  original  diversities  may  be  reduced  all  those  imperti- 
nent classifications  of  Gothic  and  Celtic  tribes,  white  men, 
black  men,  and  red  men.  All  the  dwellers  upon  earth, 
<  Parthians  and  Medes  and  Ehunites,'  flock  hither,  and  do 
naturally  fall  in  with  one  or  other  of  these  primary  dia- 
tinctions.  The  infinite  superiority  of  the  former  (the 
borrower),  which  I  choose  to  designate  as  the  great  race, 
is  discernible  in  their  figure,  port,  and  a  certain  instinctive 
sovereignty.  The  latter  (the  lenders)  are  bom  degraded. 
*  He  shall  serve  his  bretlmn.'  There  is  something  in  the 
air  of  one  of  this  cast,  lean  and  suspicious,  contrasting 
with  the  open,  trustinsr,  generous  manners  of  the  borrower. 
The  delicacy  and  polish  of  this  satire  is  worthy  of  Addison 
in  his  richest  vein ;  indeed,  it  is  worthy  of  any  wit,  —  it  is 
worthy  of  Rabelais ;  and  Rabelais  has  a  wonderful  chapter 
in  commendation  of  borrowing :  one  of  his  arguments  iS| 
that  the  debtor  has  this  advantage  over  the  creditor,  and 
the  man  of  wealth  with  his  heirs  and  his  expectants,  that 
the  debtor  is  sure  to  have  the  prayers  of  all  his  creditors ; 
because  they  take  an  intense  interest  in  his  existence  and 
well-doing  in  the  world.  Not  so  the  man  of  wealth,  —  the 
sooner  he  is  out  of  it,  the  sooner  others  will  be  benefited. 
Lamb's  portrait  of  one  of  the  "  great  race  "  is  sketched 
in  his  best  manner.  He  says,  "  What  a  careless,  even  de* 
portment  hath  your  borrower  I  what  rosy  gills  1  What  a 
beautiful  reliance  on  Providence  doth  he  manifest,  taking 
no  more  thought  than  the  lilies  I  W^hat  contempt  for 
money  I  accounting  it  (yours  and  mine  especially)  no  bet- 
ter than  droFS.  Wh«'it  a  liberal  confounding  of  those 
pedantic  distinctions  of  mevm  and  tuum  /  .  .  .  He  is  the 
true  taxer,  who  <  calleth  all  the  world  up  to  be  taxed ; '  and 
the  distance  is  as  vast  between  him  ana  one  of  us,  as  sub- 
sisted between  the  Augustan  Majesty  and  the  poorest 
obolary  Jew  that  paid  it  tribute-pittance  at  Jerusalem. 
His  exactions,  too^  have  such  a  cheenul,  voluntaiy  air  I    He 
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oometh  to  70a  with  a  smile,  and  troubleth  you  with  no  re- 
ceipt ;  confining  himself  to  no  set  season.  ...  He  is  the 
tme  Propontic,  which  never  ebbeth  I  —  the  sea  which  taketh 
handsomely  at  each  man's  hand."  If  this  be  not  wit,  and 
of  the  first  water,  then  are  the  terms  convertible,  and  dtd- 
ness  has  the  ascendent.  They  have  little  perception  and 
judgment  who  consider  Lamb  a  mannered  reflector  of  our 
old  writers.  He  did  live  in  the  past  confessedly :  he  was 
a  link  in  the  golden  chain  of  intellect  that  has  descended 
firom  our  Olvmpus ;  and  he  is  one  of  the  high  conclave. 
Lamb  thought  uke  our  great  wits,  but  he  thought  aJso  for 
himself;  and  he  was  a  very  original  thinker,  —  so  much  so, 
that  I  know  no  one  to  whom  I  could  strictly  liken  him, 
either  in  his  sedate  and  grave  moods,  or  in  his  wit  and  his 
humor.  The  choice  and  even  fiistidious  delicacy  of  his 
fanc^,  his  quickness  of  perception,  the  felicity  and  wisdom 
of  his  humor,  all  linked  and  glittering  in  sportive  combina- 
tion throughout  his  writings,  are  distinct^  and  implicitly 
his  own. 

The  least  original  of  his  compositions  in  point  of  man- 
ner, and  perhaps  the  most  artificial  in  style  and  sentiment 
(notwithstanding  the  beauty  and  gentleness  of  the  machin- 
ery), is  the  *'  Rcwamund  Gray ; "  and  he  once,  of  his  own 
accord,  acknowledged  to  me  that  it  was  "  afiected  in  its 
construction,  and  uiat  he  wrote  it  in  imitation  of  the  senti- 
mental school  of  Mackenzie." 

One  prominent  characteristic  of  Lamb's  mind  consisted 
in  an  orthodox  reverence  for  opinions  and  customs  that 
have  received  ancestral  sanction  and  respect.  I  never 
knew  a  more  practical  auietist  than  he.  He  disturbed  no 
one's  opinions  where  ne  thought  them  sincere,  and  he 
thwarted  not  the  customs  of  his  firiends.  It  is  not  here  in- 
ferred that  he  would  refirain  from  a  joke  or  a  banter,  but  it 
would  be  a  harmless  one.  Those  wnom  he  inclined  to  like 
(young  peo{>le  especially)  he  would  try  with  sallies  of 
satire ;  and,  if  they  endui«d  his  ordeal  with  temper,  they 
at  once  insured  his  friendly  consideration.  Ana  what  a 
''friend"  he  was  to  possess! — what  frank  and  sincere 
advice !  and  what  a  sound  and  unerring  judgment  I  For 
with  all  his  living  in  the  '*  past,"  and  his  remote  associations 
with  the  Old  World,  Lamb  had  a  social  communion  with 
the  present.  No  one  more  truly  sympathized  with  his 
species.  He  never  chattered  about  sympathy,  —  he  acted. 
He  allowed  his  infant  school-mistress  thirty  pounds  a  year 
till  her  death.  What  millionist  that  ever  existed  dispensed 
the  same  proportion  of  his  income  to  his  mental  nurse  ? 
Lamb  had  his  reward  here ;  for  no  man  could  have  received 
more  sincere  respect  and  friendlv  affection  than  he.  His 
grateful  worshipper,  Moxon,  well  and  truly  says  of  him, 
**  His  very  failings  were  such,  that  he  was  lovea  rather  for 
them  than  in  spite  of  them." 

A  worthy  monument  has  been  erected  to  his  memory  in 
the  two  last  volumes  of  his  life  and  letters.  They  ought  to 
be  known  to  all  readers ;  for  he  there  appears  in  a  glory  of 
unselfishness  and  magnanimity  that  of  itself  alone  is  suffi- 
cient to  make  one  lu>peful  for  human  nature,  in  an  age 
of  speculative  more  than  practical  loving-kindness.  NoUi- 
ing  but  the  divulging  of  Lamb's  conduct  towards  bis  sister 
could  have  extenuated  the  publication  of  that  awful  catas- 
trophe which  befel  her.  We  will  not  dwell  upon  Uie  fact 
but  to  justify  the  recording  of  the  sad  event,  on  the  ground 
that  she  most  assuredlj|r  would  have  been  the  first  to  have 
sacrificed  her  own  feehngs  upon  the  occasion,  and  in  doing 
so  have  exalted  the  character  and  conduct  of  her  brother. 

The  finest  of  Lamb's  essays  (afler  those  already  alluded 
toj  are,  "The  New  Year's  Eve ;"  "Mrs.  Battle's  Opinion  of 
Whist,"  an  exquisitely  playful  paper ;  "  The  Old  and  the 
New  Schoolmaster,"  in  which  tne  touching  description  of 
the  teacher's  wife  is  from  the  pen  of  Mary  Lamb ;  the  essay 
upoa  "  Imperfect  Sympathies ; "  "  Mackery  End  in  Hert- 
tbrdshire;  "Grace  before  Meat,"  and  which  contains 
some  of  his  finest  and  most  varied  thought ;  the  description 
of"  Some  of  the  Old  Actors ;"  that  perfect  one,  "  On  the 
Acting  of  Munden,"  whose  talent  deserved  such  a  recorder ; 
and  lastly,  his  most  humorous  and  best  known,  the  "  Dis- 
sertation on  Roast  Pig."  The  mock  gravity  and  quiet 
drollery  in  this  remarkable  paper  has,  1  should  suppose, 


rarely  been  exceeded.    How  amusing  the  record  of  the  in- 
fant dawn  of  the  culinary  art ! — that  the  first  disooreries 
of  die  glories  of  roast  pork  and  of  crackling  should  he 
traced  to  the  burning  down  of  a  pigsty !    And  then  the 
slow  progress  of  human  improvement,  — that  houses  were 
to  be  slightly  built  (for  the  sake  of  economy),  in  order  thit 
they  might  be  firea  when  a  pig  was  to  be  roasted;  and 
lasUy,  the  apotheosis  upon  the  suckling  when  he  is  broogfat 
to  table.     "  There  is  no  flavor  (says  the  eulogy)  companr 
ble,  I  will  contend,  to  that  of  the  crisp,  townv,  well-watched, 
not  over-roasted  crackling,  as  it  is  well  called.    The  very 
teeth  are  invited  to  their  share  of  the  pleasure  at  this  hsn- 
quet  in  overcoming  die  coy,  brittle  resistance  widi  the 
adhesive  oleaginous — oh,  cail  it  not  fat  I — bat  an  indefi- 
nable sweetness  growing  up  to  it,  the  tender  blossominz  of 
fat,  —  fat  cropped  in  the  bud,  taken  in  the  shoot,  in  the&nt 
innocence,  the  cream  and  quintessence  of  the  diild-pg'i 
yet  pure  food;  the  lean  no  lean,  but  a  kind  of  animal 
manna,  or  rather  fat  and  lean  (if  it  must  be  so),  so  blended 
and  running  into  each  other  that  both  together  make  bat 
one  ambrosian  result  or  common  substance."    Hie  ''AI- 
manach  des  Gourmands  "  has  no  eloquence  comparable  with 
this.     Apicius  or  Dartneuf,  or  any  other  epicure  n)r. 
Kitchener  in  the  list),  would  have  turned  pale  at  sw^  a 
carmen  triumphale  to  the  perfection  of  the  art. 

Liunb's  letters,  I  was  going  to  say,  are  as  fine  as  his  es- 
says ;  and  I  do  not  feel  incfined  to  withhold  the  opinion. 
In  their  class  of  composition, — as  letters,  — fiuniliar  com- 
munings with  his  firiends,  they  are  incomparable :  so  spon- 
taneous ;  so  little  of  the  professor  of  literature  in  them ;  flo 
natural,  so  reflective,  so  wise,  so  profoundly  pathetic,  so 
cheerful,  so  polished,  so  humorous,  —  in  shor^  so  totally  un- 
conscious of  their  being  converted  into  an  epistolary  apoth- 
eosis. 

The  one  to  Baron  Field,  who  was  a  judge  in  South  Aus- 
tralia, is  absolutelv  perfect  for  its  wit  and  originality  of 
thought  Those  also  to  Manning  aro  full  of  pleasantly. 
One  of  this  complexion,  dissuading  him  fix>m  a  project  of 
making  a  tour  to  "  Independent  Tartary,"  is  a  complete 
transcript  of  his  peculiar  vein  of  drollery.  "  For  Heaven's 
sake  (he  says),  don't  think  any  moro  of  <  Independent 

Tartary.'  ....    I  tremble  for  your  Christianity 

Thero  is  a  Tartar  man  now  exhibiting  at  Exeter  'Change. 
Come  and  talk  with  him,  and  hear  what  he  says  first  In- 
deed, he  is  no  very  favorable  specimen  of  his  countrymen. 
But  perhaps  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  fry  to  get  the 
idea  out  or  your  head.  For  this  purpose  ropeat  to  yourself 
every  night,  after  you  have  said  your  prayers,  the  words 
'Independent  Tartary  —  Independent  Tartary,*  two  or 
three  times,  and  associate  them  with  the  idea  of  oblirion.* 
Again  he  savs,  "Some  say  these  Tartar  people  are 
cannibals  I  and  then  conceive  a  Tartai^fellow  eating  mj 
fiiend,  and  adding  the  cod  malignity  of  mustard  and  vine- 
gar ! "  Further  on  he  rotums  to  the  charge :  **  The  Tar* 
tars  are  reallv  a  cold,  insipid,  smouchy  set  You'll  be  sad- 
ly moped  (if  you  aro  not  eaten)  among  them.  Fray,  try 
and  euro  yourself.  Take  helleboro  (the  counsel  is  Hor- 
ace's, 'twas  none  of  my  thought  originally).  Shave  yom^ 
self  oftener.    Eat  no  safiron,  for  saftron-eaters  contract  a 

terrible  Tartar-like  yellow Shave  the  upper  lip. 

Go  about  like  a  European.  Read  no  books  of^  voyages 
(they  are  nothing  but  lies)  ;  onl  v  now  and  then  a  romance, 
to  keep  your  fancy  under.  Above  all,  don't  go  to  any 
sights  of  wild  beasts.  That  Juu  been  your  ruin,**  And  hd 
concludes :  "  Have  a  care,  my  dear  firiend,  of  antkrth 
pophagi  I  their  stomachs  are  always  craving.  Tis  terrible 
to  be  weighed  out  at  fip-pence  a  pound  I  To  sit  at  taUe 
(the  reverse  of  fishes  in  Holland),  not  as  a  guest,  but  as  a 
meat  1     God  bless  you  1     Air  and  exercise  may  do  great 

things Talk  with  some  minister,  —  why  not  your 

father?" 

In  taking  leave  of  a  subject  that  has  naturaUr  run  oat 
ome  Icngtn,  I  cannot,  nevertheless,  conclude  without  nam- 
ing one  essayist  of  our  own  time,  who  may  rank  with  the 
very  best  I  have  enumerated.  I  mean  the  ever  sparkling 
ever  graceful-minded  Leigh  Hunt,  whose  conversation  was 
the  champagne  of  colloquial  wine ;  whose  breakfast-table 
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'v^SM  as  viyacicms  as  most  men's  supper-tables ;  whose  lips 
flowed  with  sentences  that  might  have  figured  in  papers  on 
blitlie  themes,  or  have  suggested  essays  upon  mirthiul  wis- 
dom.    Charminglj  as  Lei^  Hunt  wrote,  —  and  few  writers 
possess  such  an  eyer-fresh  charm  in  their  style, — his  talk 
W1L8   even  yet  more  charming.    Effortless,  brilliant,  full  of 
a  delightral  ease  and  spontaneity  of  expression ;  teeming 
"witli  cndly  and  liberal  thoughts  towards  nis  brother  men; 
pregnant  with  the  enchanting  impression  that  he  himself 
enjoyed  what  he  was  speaking  of;  possessing  the  added  at- 
traction of  lively  manner  and  demeanor,  sweet  voice  and 
look,  with  a^  vast  fund  of  animal  spirits,  —  Leigh  Hunt's 
spoken  effusions  surpassed  his  written  effusions  in  vivacity 
and  impulse ;  although  his  essays  are  amongthe  most  viva- 
cious and  impulsive  of  animated  writings.    He  had  the  gift 
of  investing  the  most  ordinary  of  subjects  with  a  quite 
peculiar  grace  and  zest,  and  could  make  even  commonplace 
attractive  by  reason  of  his  power  in  getting  at  the  core  of 
whatever  beauty  lay  natively  enshrined  therein.   The  mere 
titles  of  some  of  his  best  papers  in  his  Indicator  and  Comr 
panion  testify  this  gift  of  Leigh  Hunt's :  witness  his  essays 
"  On  Coaches,"  «  On  Hats,"  «  On  Sticks,"  and  «  On  a  PeV 
ble,**  each  of  which  serves  exquisitely  to  illustrate  the  phi- 
looophy  of  our  great  poet's  significant  words :  — 


<« 
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Thkbs  are,  in  spite  of  all  proper  platitudes  to  the  con- 
trary, a  good  many  virtues  whicn  are  more  offensive  than 
yices.    We  can  forgive  a  man  for  being  an  habitual  drunk- 
ard, or  even  for  habitual  lying;  but  it  &  terribly  difilcult  to 
forgive  him  for  systematic  punctuality  and  early  rising. 
The  whole  group  of  virtues  of  which  those  practices  are 
generally  symptomatic  is  of  an  offensive  cast.      Frobably 
their  possessors  are  so  well  aware  that  their  habits  are  gen- 
erally considered  insulting  to  their  neighbors,  that  uiey 
wrap  themselves  in  more  than  the  ordinary  pomp  of  self- 
righteousness.    They  are  obliged  to  wear  a  good  thick  ar- 
mor to  protect  themselves  firom  the  odium  due  to  their  un- 
social excellences.    The  taste  for  such  observances  grows 
by  indulgence.    As  the  first  glass  of  brandy  is  firequently 
the  ruin  of  the  unfortunate  man  in  whom  a  turn  for  dipso- 
tnania  is  latent,  so  the  delight  of  rising  one  morning  and 
fflorying  in  ima^ation  over  millions  of  one's  recumbent 
fellow-creatures  is  so  keen,  that  the  downward  step  is  rap- 
idly followed  by  others.    The  man  who  would  be  agreeable 
to  mankind  should  ^ard  against  the  first  lapse  into  virtue. 
As  a  rule,  the  taste  is  acquired  at  an  early  period  of  life, 
before  the  full  consequences  of  unswerving  morality  are 
appreciated.    It  is  prevalent  amongst  those  excellent  and 
oppressive  young  men  who  at  a  later  period  rejoice  in  the 
possession  of  a  high  moral  sense.    A  little  knot  of  sympa- 
thetic youths  gathers  at  a  university;  they  divide  the  vari- 
ous talents  and  virtues  among  themselves  with  the  confi- 
dence of  youthful  Alexanders  partitioning  the  world  among 
theur  fi^llowers ;  and,  if  the  priggish  element  happens  to  be 
powerful,  tiiey  affect  what  used  to  be  called  earnestness,  — 
a  term  which,  as  we  believe,  is  now  becoming  utterly  obso- 
lete.    It  means  a  profound  conviction  that  the  earnest  per- 
son regulates^  all  his  actions  according  to  a  lofty  moral 
code;  or,  which  is  supposed  to  come  to  much  the   same 
thing,  that  a  lofly  moral  code  is  sure  to  justify  whatever  he 
does.     The  duller  members  of  the  body  have  to  content 
themselves  with  aggravated  forms  of  punctuality,  pecunios- 
Ity,  and  other  small  virtues ;  the  cleverer  probably  succeed 
in  imposing  upon  the  world  at  large,  which  is  always  will- 
ing to  join  in  a  chorus  of  vigorous  laudation,  and  develop 
into    conscientious    ministers,  bishops,    and    chancellors. 
They  are  so  elaborately  scrupulous,  tnat  whatever  they  do 
has  a  peculiar  grace ;  and  those  actions  which  would  be 
considered  as  jobs  or  time-serving  in  the  worldly,  have  a 
fine  moral  flavor  in  their  months,  which  gives  to  any  cavil 
a  distinct  air  of  profanity.    The  world  is  said  to  be  censo- 
rious, and  to  be  too  ready  to  suspect  good  men  of  having 


a  touch  of  the  Pecksniff  in  their  compositions.  We  are 
more  often  surprised,  we  must  confess,  at  the  readiness 
with  which  a  man's  own  valuation  of  his  merits  is  general- 
ly accepted ;  but  it  is  true  that  a  certain  smouldering  dis- 
position to  revolt  is  frequently  generated  by  these  irrepres- 
sibly  vulttous  persons. 

lliiere  is  one  virtue  which  is  frequently  affected  by  men 
of  this  kind.    They  are  given  to  insisting,  with  ostentatious 
humility,  upon  their  admirable  candor.    The  objections  to 
this  quality  in  private  life  are  pretty  generally  understood. 
It  means  a  disposition  to  tell  a  friend  of  ms  faults,  not 
because  you  want  to  annoy  him,  which  is  pardonable,  but  be- 
cause you  are  anxious  to  do  him  good,  which,  as  need  hard- 
ly be  said,  is  intolerable.    The  character  is  a  tempting  one 
for  purposes  of  fiction,  and  has  been  pretty  well  worked  out 
by  novelists  and  playwrights.    They  indeed  generally  fall 
into  the  error  of  representing  the  practice  as  a  piece  of 
conscious  hypocrisy.  Sneer  tells  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary  of  the 
criticisms  which  have  been  directed  against  him  with  the 
comparatively  innocent  motive  of  derivmg  amusement  firom 
the  irritability  of  his  acquaintance.     Tne  more  firequent 
character  in  real  life  is  the  man  who  really  thinks  that  his 
unpleasant  information  will  improve  his  victim.    He  has 
been  so  mudi  accustomed  to  think  of  himself  as  a  kind  of 
voluntary  missionary  to  the  misguided  mass  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  that  he  ffub  into  the  natural  error  of  believing 
good  advice  to  be  sometimes  usefuL    He  has  convinced 
himself,  or  rather  he  has  imawares  adopted  the  pleasing 
delusion,  that  to  tell  a  man  to  walk  due  south  is  not  the 
most  probable  means  of  starting  him  towards  the  north 
pole.    It  requires  unusual  force  or  sympathetic  imagination 
to  understand  the  strange  transmutations  to  which  any  sen- 
timent will  be  subjected  when  it  is  transferred  firom  your 
own  mind  to  that  of  another  person;  and  sympathetio 
imagination  is  precisely  the  quabtv  in  which  a  gentleman 
excusably  absoroed  in  the  contemplation  of  his  own  virtues 
is  apt  to  be  deficient.    There  is  another  form  of  the  virtue, 
however,  which  is  defended  upon  more  refined  principles, 
and  which  i^  perhaps,  not  without  its  merits  when  it  is  gen- 
uine—  that,  namely,  which  is  called  intellectual  candor. 
The  genuine  quality  is  as  useful  as  it  is  rare.    Nobody  can 
read  much  of  the  controversial  literature  of  the  day,  with- 
out perceiving,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  each  side  confines 
itself  to  the  study  of  its  own  literature.  We  should  not  see 
a  confident  opinion  about  matters  in  which  the  ablest  men 
are  at  variance  commended  as  a  virtue  in  those  who  are  to- 
tally unable  to  appreciate  the  first  conditions  of  the  prob- 
lems at  issue,  were  it  not  that  each  par^  generally  forms  a 
little  world  of  its  own,  and  is  as  incapable  of  appreciating 
the    state   of  mind  c^  its  opponents  as  of  entering  into 
the  prejudices  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  moon.    Mr.  Mill 
somewhere  strongly  recommends  the  practice  of  steadilv 
reading  the  works  of  our  antagonists ;  and  he  has  himseu 
given  some  excellent  examples  of  the  advantage  of  the 
practice.    It  has  perhaps  one  recommendation  which  its 
advocate  did  not  directlv  contemplate.    A  Radical,  for  ex- 
ample, who  only  reads  Kadical  literature,  is  apt  to  become 
doubtful  of  his  own  convictions  when  he  observes  how 
many  of  the  stupidest  and  most  ignorant  of  mankind  enter- 
tain them  as  firmly  as  himself.  It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  re- 
store his  self-complacency,  that  he  should  plunge  for  a  time 
into  the  hostile  literature ;  he  will  be  repaid  for  tne  first  shock 
of  natural  antipathy  by  the  discovery  that  folly  and  stupid- 
ity are  not  confined  to  any  side  of  any  question.    The 
fii^me  of  mind  which  is  generated  by  many-sided  studies  is 
certainly  a  desirable  one,  and  it  is  frequently  described  by 
the  name  of  candor.    But  there  is  a  kmd  of  bastard  imita- 
tion of  the  same  virtue,  which  is  far  more  common,  and  by 
no  means  so  estimable.    A  whole  stock  of  conunonplaces 
has  been  accumulated  by  the  dealers  in  this  commodity 
about  theological  and  political  questions.    They  are  fond 
of  talking  about  the  falsehood  of  extremes,  and  have  a 
summary  mode  of  settling  all  controversies  by  striking  a 
balance  between  the  most  remote  opinions.    There  is  some- 
thing to  be  sud  for  the  ultra  democrat,  and  something  for 
the  bigoted  re-actionist.   Go  half-way  between  the  two,  and 
you  cannot  fail  of  being  in  the  right.    In  sesthetic  and 
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philosophical  questions  the  same  kind  of  opinion  calls  itself 
eclecticis!n ;  and  it  is  infinitely  comfortable  to  people  who 
dislike  the  responsibilitj  of  striking  out  an  original  line  for 
themselves.  The  doctrine  commends  itself  very  strongly 
to  the  earnest-minded  person  generally ;  he  is  anzioos  to 
recognize  every  thing  which  is  put  forward  with  due  solem- 
nity ;  and,  by  placing  himself  at  a  central  point  between 
the  various  extremes,  he  can  sain  at  a  cheap  rate  a  reputa- 
tion for  large-mindedness  and  width  of  sympathy.  More- 
over, he  can  thus  reconcile  deep  convictions  iiith  facility 
for  gradually  shifling  into  any  system  of  opinion  that  may 
be  convenient.  A  generous  recognition  of  the  good  that 
may  be  found  on  all  sides  is  a  fine,  decorous  virtue,  almost 
indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  a  high  moral  tone. 
When  you  consider  a  theory  to  be  altogether  wrone,  you 
are  apt  to  laugh  at  it;  and  the  truly  earnest  man  u&ould 
never  laugh. 

Now,  it  is  as  plain  that  ihis  theory  has  something  in  it,  as 
it  is  plain  that  it  is  far  firom  being  an  accurate  statement  of 
the  truth.  If  we  endeavor  to  apply  the  principle  of  strik- 
ing an  average  between  extremes  to  any  case  in  which  there 
is  a  general  amement  of  opinion,  we  at  once  come  upon 
the  most  palpable  absurdities.  One  set  of  philosophers  held 
that  the  sun  went  round  the  earth,  and  another  that  the 
earth  went  round  the  sun ;  and  \h&  only  mode  of  reconcil- 
ing the  two  opinions,  is  to  be  found  in  the  answer  of  that 
distinguished  candidate  at  a  competitive  examination,  who 
said  that  it  was  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the  other 
body  which  revolved.  Or,  to  leave  questions  in  which  the 
method  is  obviously  inapplicable,  we  misht  tjJce  some  of  the 
political  compromises  that  have  been  held  at  different  times. 
For  example,  there  were  the  theories  about  toleration.  The 
extremists  were  absurd  enough  to  say  that  every  creed 
ought  to  be  tolerated.  Locke,  though  a  very  enlightened 
man  for  his  age,  felt  that  this  was  going  a  little  too  nur,  and, 
in  order  to  maintain  a  character  for  common-sense,  decided 
that  a  line  must  be  drawn  somewhere,  and  drew  it  at  ath^ 
ists  and  papists.  Others  adopted  a  theory  conceived  in  the 
spirit  of  that  ingenious  Comisn  juryman,  who^  when  a  man 
was  accused  on  doubtful  evidence  of  poisoning  an  old  wo- 
man, remarked  that  he  would  *'gie  un  month  in  the  debtors' 
ward."  They  thought  that  burning  a  Dissenter  was  wrong, 
but  did  not  object  to  a  reasonable  amount  of  imprisonment. 
The  case,  indeed,  was  one  in  which  the  extremists  on  one 
side  or  the  other  were  obviously  right.  We  must  either 
grant  absolute  freedom,  which  is  the  conclusion  generally 
adopted,  or  persecute  so  vigorously  as  to  suppress  the  her- 
esy. Any  number  of  other  cases  might  easily  be  suorgested, 
in  which  the  choice  really  lies  between  one  of  two  diametri- 
cally opposed  principles ;  and  any  kind  of  compromise,  even 
if  advisable  in  practice  for  a  time,  is  obviously  untenable  in 
theory.  Indeea,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  does  not 
more  frequently  hold  true  than  the  opposite.  The  truth  of 
which  the  doctrine  of  the  advantage  of  middle  courses  seems 
to  be  an  imperfect  expression  is,  in  its  genuine  form,  of  a  dif* 
ferent  nature.  It  is  quite  true,  and  it  is  highly  important  to 
remember,  that  when  any  lai^e  number  of  people  hold  a 
eiven  opinion,  there  must  be  some  general  cause  for  it ;  but 
It  does  not  at  all  follow  that  the  cause  is  that  the  opinion 
contains  any  large  element,  or  even  any  element  whatever, 
of  soundness.  Mankind  is  foolish,  and  has  frequently  main- 
tained a  passionate  belief  in  degrading  superstitions  of  va- 
riolas kinds  for  many  centuries  together.  Any  such  super- 
stition must  have  had  some  reason  for  permanence ;  that  is 
to  say,  it  must  have  gratified  some  moral  or  intellectual  in- 
stincts. A  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  facts  to  which  it 
refers  must  explain  wnat  was  the  nature  of  its  influence ; 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  influence  depended,  even  in 
the  very  smallest  degree,  upon  the  truth  of  the  opinions  held. 
It  is  an  easy  misapplication  of  this  obvious  truth,  to  assume 
that  any  two  hostile  opinions  are  always  complementary, 
and  that  a  complete  theory  may  be  reached  by  combining 
them.  The  method  is  attractive  in  proportion  to  its  easi- 
ness ;  but,  unluckily,  it  will  not  work.  Genuine  candor 
would  force  us  to  admit  that  no  theory  is  sound  which  does 
not  explain  how  it  came  to  be  generally  misunderstood. 
When  we  know  the  real  arrangement  of  the  solar  system, 


we  can  easily  account  for  the  delusions  which  retarded  its 
recognition ;  and  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  understand  why  tol- 
eration has  made  such  slow  progress  in  the  world :  but  it 
would  be  the  height  of  absurdity  to  attem})t  a  discovery  of 
the  truth  by  combining  the  opposite  doctrines.  And  Vbica 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  candor  may  sometimes  compel 
us  to  say,  not  that  everybody  is  more  or  less  right,  but  that 
a  large  part  of  mankina  is  hopelcFsly  stupid  and  ignoranty 
and  has  accepted  many  doctrmes  because  a  gross  blunder 
is  often  much  easier  than  a  true  solution  of  a  diffictilty.    _^ 
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It  is  obvious  that  we  have  amongst  ns  a  satirist  of  very 
remarkable  literary  power,  as  well  as  of  a  venr  cynical  torn 
of  mind.  Since  the  days  of  Swifl,  nothing  nas  bcsen  writ- 
ten abler,  in  its  peculiar  way,  and  certainly  nothing  more 
thoroughly  bitter  and  contemptuous  in  its  <irift,  tluui  the 
little  t^k  called  "  £rewh5n ;  or.  Over  the  Range," — the 
reader  will  see  that  Erewhon  is  a  very  simple  disguise  of 
"Nowhere," — just  published  by  Mr.  Triibner.  While 
Swifl,  however,  in  his  voyage  to  the  country  of  the 
Houynhyms  and  voyage  to  Laputa,  directed  his  satire 
chiefly  against  the  vices  of  man  and  the  degradation  of  hu- 
man manners  and  intellect,  — for  in  his  admiration  for  the 
equine  form  of  the  Houynhyms,  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  Taboos,  he  only  expressed  a  coarse  physical  disgust 
for  the  human  form  in  its  degraded  condition,  —  the  aifOior 
of  Erewh5n,"  on  the  other  nand,  directs  all  the  force  of 
bis  satire,  not  against  the  practical  life  of  men  as  they  are, 
but  against  the  morality  and  the  religion  of  men  and  the 
higher  workings  of  their  intellect.  His  satire  is,  at 
bottom,  a  phifosophical  attack  veiled  in  fable,  on  the 
prevalent  notions  of  human  responsibility,  on  the  personal 
forms  of  human  faith,  and  on  tne  capacity  for  intellectual 
perversions.  His  object — if,  as  we  feel  no  doubt,  the  book 
has  an  object  beyond  the  fanciful  exhibition  of  a  topsf- 
turvy  sort  of  moral  and  intellectual  world — is  to  make 
men  blush,  not  for  what  they  do,  but  for  what  they  think 
and  feel;  and  not  for  what  they  think  and  feel  in  their 
lowest,  but  in  their  highest  moods.  We  conjecture  that  the 
author  is  a  universiu  sceptic,  who  intenas  to  illustrate 
strongly  the  absurdity  (as  he  holds  it)  of  treating  men  as  at 
aU  more  responsible  for  their  moral  than  for  their  physical 
health;  further,  the  absurdity  of  believing  that  any  real 
being  gives  the  law  to  our  thoughts  of  what  is  fitting; 
and,  finally,  the  absurdity  of  speculating  too  much,  even 
as  to  the  possible  developments  of  what  is  already  in 
existence.  The  author  of  "  £rewh5n  "  difiers  widely  from 
Swift  in  directing  all  his  satire  against  what  would  usually 
be  called  the  highest  morality,  faith,  and  philosophy  of  the 
day.  What  he  seems  to  want  to  impress  on  his  readers  is 
the  hollowness  of  all  the  higher  creeds,  whether  as  to 
ethics,  religion,  or  philosophy, — the  wisdom  of  quietly 
taking  your  notions  of  what  is  best  from  the  society  around 
you,  without  inventing  fictions  as  to  any  power  of  the  un- 
derstanding to  penetrate  beneath  or  beyond  them.  In  one 
page  the  author  confesses  that  the^msh  Tdgrunites,** — 
I.e.,  tlie  higher  worshippers  of  Ydgrun  (Mrs.  Grundy),  who 
always  defer  to  her  without  ample  reason  for  resistance, 
but  then  override  her  with  due  self-reliance,  appeared  to 
him  to  have  got  "  about  as  far  as  it  is  in  the  right  nature 
of  men  to  go,"  —  a  judgment  which  he  only  modifies  by 
saying  that  they  ought  to  speak  out  more  clearly  what  they 
really  think.  Of  course  this,  too,  may  be  veiled  satire; 
but,  if  it  is,  the  book  is  without  definite  drift,  which  no  one 
who  reads  it  carefully  will  easily  believe. 

One  of  the  most  sxilful  parts  of  the  book  is  the  account 
of  the  adventures  of  the  colonist  of  the  fable,  in  his  discov- 
ery of  the  land  of  Erewhon;  of  the  interview  with  the 
Indian  Chowbok,  in  which  the  latter  acts  to  him  the  terrors 
of  the  great  mountain-chain  he  desires  to  cross  between 
the  pasture  lands  on  the  coast,  and  the  unexplored 
interior,  imitating  the  hideous  faces  of  the  stone  giants 
whom  the  hero  of  the  tale  subsequently  finds  at  the  top  of 
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the  pass,  and  the  unearthly  sounds  which  the  wind  makes 
in  luowing  through  them ;  of  the  three  weeks'  exploring 
"with  Chowbok,  by  which  he  reaches  the  foot  of  the  pass, 
and  his  desertion  by  the  terrified  Chowbok  before  he  at- 
tempts it ;  of  his  own  dan^rs  in  the  journey,  and  of  his 
ultimate  success.  All  this  is  told  with  a  graphic  minute- 
ness that  lends  a  good  deal  of  external  mterest  to  the 
satire,  but  that  we  cannot  sta^  to  recount.  When,  at 
length,  the  adventurer  descends  into  the  land  of  Erewhon, 
lu8  first  remarkable  experience  is  the  approbation  ex- 
pressed of  his  physical  health,  after  minute  examination  of 
nis  heart,  lungs,  and  other  organs,  the  praise  of  his  light 
hair  and  complexion,  and  the  exceeding  disapprobation 
'vrith  which  his  watch  is  received,  as  though  it  were  a  kind 
of  crime  in  him  to  be  in  possession  of  such  an  instrument. 
The  hero  speculates  that  the  people,  who  present  most  of 
the  featuries  of  European  life  with  a  difference,  may,  per- 
haps, be  the  Ten  Lost  Tribes;  and  one  of  the  many  bitter 
sarcasms  directed  at  the  Bible  is  introduced  in  reference  to 
this  suggestion :  — 

**To  restore  the  lost  Ten  Tribes  of  Israel  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  only  truth :  here  would  be.  Indeed,  an  immortal  crown 
of  glory  1  My  heart  beat  fast  and  fdrious  as  I  entertained  the 
thou*;ht.  What  a  position  would  it  not  insure  me  in  the  next 
world ;  or  perhaps  even  in  this !  What  folly  it  would  be  to 
throw  such  a  chance  away !  I  should  rank  next  to  the  apostles, 
if  not  as  high  as  they ;  certainly  above  the  minor  prophets,  and 
pomihly  alK>ve  any  Old-Testament  writer  except  Moses  and 

Soon  he  remarks  that  the  people  are  very  compassionate 
to  him  when  he  is  out  of  temper,  or  when  they  think  him 
so;  and  one  of  his  visitors  tell  him  quite  kindly  that  though 
she  knows  how  impossible  it  is  to  prevent  being  sulky  at 
times,  he  "  ought  to  see  some  one,  if  it  became  more  seri- 
ofus,"  —  just  as  we  say  that  if  cold  takes  further  hold  on  a 
man^  he  ought  **  to  see  some  one."  On  the  other  hand,  when 
he  tells  the  daughter  of  his  jailer  that  he  has  taken  cold,  she 
fires  up,  and  asks  him  what  be  means  by  it,  and  how  he  dare 
make  such  a  statement,  especiallv  when  he  remembers  that 
he  is  in  prison;  from  all  which  he  gradu^y  elicits  the 
▼iew  of  the  country  to  be,  that  illness  is  a  crime  to  be 
seriously  punished  oy  the  law ;  while  what  we  call  sins  or 
Tices  are  misfortunes,  to  be  pitied  and  sympathized  with, 
and  removed  only  with  the  lull  consent  of  the  patient,  by 
the  moral  sagacity  of  the  family  "  straightener  "  (or  moral 
physician),  whose  prescriptions  are  followed  as  sedulously 
m  Erewhon  as  those  of  our  physicians  of  the  body  in 
Europe:  — 

^  There  are  subdivisions  of  illnesses  into  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors, as  with  offences  amongst  ourselves — a  man  being  pun- 
ished very  heavily  for  serious  illness,  while  fiulure  of  eyes  or 
hcai-ing  in  one  over  sixty-five,  who  has  had  good  health  hitherto, 
is  dealt  with  by  fine  only,  or  imprisonment  in  defiiult  of  payment 
But  if  a  man  forges  a  check,  or  sets  his  house  on  fire,  or  robs 
with  violence  from  the  person,  or  does  any  other  such  things  as 
are  criminal  in  onr  own  country,  he  is  either  taken  to  a  hospital, 
and  most  carefully  tended  at  the  public  expense,  or,  if  he  is  in 
good  circumstances,  he  lets  it  be  known  to  all  his  Mends  that  he 
IS  indisposed,  just  as  we  do  when  we  are  ill ;  and  they  come  and 
visit  him  with  great  solicitude,  and  inquire  with  interest  how  it 
all  came  about,  what  symptoms  first  showed  themselves,  and  so 
forth,  —  questions  which  nc  will  answer  with  perfect  unreserve ; 
for  bad  conduct,  though  considered  no  less  deplorable  than  illness 
with  ourselves,  and  as  unquestionably  indicating  something 
seriously  wrong  with  the  individual  who  misbehaves,  is,  never- 
theless, held  to  be  the  result  of  either  pre-natal  or  post-natal 
misfortune.  I  should  add  that  under  certain  cireumstances  pov- 
erty is  considered  criminal." 

Conseqaently,  when  people  meet  each  other  in  the  morn- 
ing, they  do  not  ask  after  health,  which  would  be  gross  ill- 
breeding,  but  afler  temper  or  character,  hoping  their  friends 
are  ^  good  ;  "  that  they  no  longer  feel  greedy,  or  malicious, 
or  snappish,  but  are  recovered  from  these  uttle  indisposi- 
tions. The  hero's  host  is  taken  with  premonitory  symp- 
toms of  embezzlement,  having  twice  or  three  times  laid 
hands  on  money  not  his  own,  till  at  last  he  cheats  a  confid- 
ing widow  out  of  the  whole  of  her  fortune,  —  whereupon, 


seeing  he  had  neglected  himself  too  long,  "he  drove  home 
at  once;  broke  the  news  to  his  wife  and  daughters,  and 
sent  off  for  one  of  the  most  celebrated  straighteners  of  the 
kingdom  to  a  consultation  with  the  family  practitioner," 
and  "  expressed  his  fears  that  his  morals  were  permanently 
impaired."  This  vein  of  satire,  —  its  force  depending,  of 
course,  on  the  many  cases  in  which  we  make  the  opposite 
blunder,  and  treat  as  criminal,  habits  and  dispositions 
which  are,  strictly  speaking,  moral  maladies  caught  by 
contagion  from  evil  parentage  and  evil  circumstances,  —  is 
worked  out  very  skilfully;  young  ladies,  for  instance, 
who  are  really  weak  in  health,  pleading  dipsomania  to  con- 
ceal their  weakness  of  health,  just  as  in  England  similar 
young  ladies  sometimes  plead  hvsterical  or  nervoiis  weak- 
ness to  conceal  the  dipsomama  from  which  they  are 
really  sufifering. 

The  other  ideas  of  the  day  satirized  in  ^  Erewhon  "  are 
hardly  as  closely  connected  with  this  leading  notion,  —  that 
we  are  really  quite  as  responsible  (or  irresponsible)  for  our 
health  of  body  as  for  our  nealth  of  soul,  —  as  they  ought  to 
be.  A  people  who  held  that  vice  was  mere  illness,  and  that 
disease  was  crime,  would  hardly  be  the  people  to  worship 
the  personifications  of  Hope,  Justice,  &c.,  as  they  are  here 
made  to  do.  They  would  rather  have  worshipped  the  per- 
sonifications of  Strength,  Beauty,  Activity,  &c.,  — whicn  to 
them  would  be  the  moral  qualities,  and  not  mere  gifts  of 
fortune.  However,  the  inner  structure  of  satires  of  this 
kind  must  not  be  scanned  too  minutely.  The  attack  of  the 
author  on  these  divine  personifications  is  fierce,  and  but  too 
evidently  intended  to  go  to  the  very  roots  of  theism.  Not 
that  the  author  argues  the  question.  It  is  the  very  danger 
of  this  sort  of  satire,  that  it  throws  ridicule  on  a  faith  with- 
out the  slightest  show  of  argument,  except  a  faint  argument 
from  analogy,  against  it :  — 

**  They  personify  Hope,  Fear,  Love,  and  so  forth,  giving  them 
temples  and  priests,  and  carving  likenesses  of  them  in  stone, 
which  they  verily  believe  to  be  fkithful  representations  of  living 
beings  who  are  only  not  human  in  being  more  than  human.  If 
any  one  denies  the  objective  existence  of  these  divinities,  and 
says  that  there  is  really  no  such  being  as  a  beautiful  woman 
called  Justice,  with  her  eyes  blinded,  and  a  pair  of  scales,  posi- 
tively living  and  moving  in  a  remote  and  ethereal  region,  but 
that  Justice  is  only  the  personified  expression  of  certain  modes 
of  human  thought  and  action,  —  on  this  they  become  disturbed, 
and  call  the  objector  every  kind  of  ill  name,  saying  that  he  de- 
bios  the  existence  of  Justice  in  denying  her  personality,  and  that 
he  is  a  wanton  disturber  of  men's  religious  convictions.  They 
detest  nothing  so  much  as  any  attempt  to  lead  them  to  higher 
spiritual  conceptions  of  the  deides  whom  thev  profess  to  worship. 
Arowhena  and  I  had  a  pitched  battle  on  this  point,  and  should 
have  had  many  more,  but  for  my  prudence  in  allowing  her  to 
get  the  better  of  me.  I  am  sure  that  in  her  heart  she  was  suspi- 
cious of  her  own  position,  for  she  returned  more  than  once  to 
the  subject.  'Can  you  not  see,'  I  had  exclaimed,  'that  the 
fact  of  Justice  being  admirable  will  not  be  in  the  least  afiected 
by  the  absence  of  a  belief  in  her  being  also  a  living  agent  1 
Can  you  really  think  that  men  will  be  one  whit  less  hopeful, 
because  they  no  longer  believe  that  Hope  is  an  actual  person  % ' 
She  shook  her  head,  and  said  that  with  men's  belief  in  the  per- 
sonalitv.  all  incentive  to  the  reverence  of  the  thing  itself,  as  Jus- 
tice or  Hope,  would  cease;  men  from  that  hour  would  never  bo 
either  just  or  hopeful  again." 

Arowhena  might  surely  have  replied,  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  just  head  of  a  family  has  a  marvellous  influence  on 
the  respect  for  justice  in  the  minds  of  the  children ;  and  the 
disappearance  of  that  just  head  of  the  family,  —  or  of  the 
trust  in  him,  if  he  be  invisible,  —  is  necessarily  a  great  loss 
to  the  characters  of  the  children ;  but  this  side  of  the  ques- 
tion it  did  not  suit  our  author  to  suggest.  The  attacx  on 
our  churches,  under  the  thin  veil  of  *<  musical  banks,"  — 
places  where  the  superstitious  and  chiefly  feminine  popula- 
tion of  Erewhon  go  to  hear  music,  and  receive  a  kind  of 
sacred  currency  not  much  used  in  the  business  of  real  life, 
but  supposed  to  be  all  the  more  profitable  on  that  account 
to  the  users,  —  will  strike  home  much  more  to  the  minds  of 
those  who  believe  in  the  objects  of  Christian  worship,  than 
of  those  who  believe,  as  the  author  evidently  does,  in  the 
utter  emptiness  and  folly  of  that  worship.    One  of  the  most 
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telling  and  bitter  touches  of  irony  in  the  book  is  the  au- 
thor's attack  on  the  feminine,  wistnil  half  belief  and  half  un- 
belief in  religious  rites,  in  daily  services,  and  the  like. 
He  puts  it  in  the  form  of  an  observation  on  the  manner  of  the 
ladies  when  going  every  morning  to  their  '* musical  banks'* 
to  get  some  of  the  mysterious  currency  supposed  to  be 
especially  profitable  to  them  in  a  spiritual  sense.  He  says 
that  whenever  he  asked  them  where  thev  were  going,  they 
answered  with  a  certain  air  of  reserve ;  but  that  there  was 
always  something  wistful  about  the  manner,  **  something  of 
regret,  something  as  though  they  would  wish  to  take  me 
with  them,  but  (Sd  not  like  to  asK  me,  and  yet  as  though  I 
were  hardly  to  ask  to  be  taken."  These  are  the  comments 
on  the  service  after  it  was  over :  — 

"  At  last  I  ventured  to  remark  that  the  bank  was  not  so  busy 
to-day  as  it  probably  often  was.  On  dus  Mrs.  Nosnibor  said 
that  It  was  indeed  melancholy  to  see  what  little  heed  people  paid 
to  the  most  precious  of  all  institutions.  To  this  i  could  say 
nothing ;  but  I  have  ever  been  of  opinion  that  the  greater  part 
of  mankind  do,  on  the  whole,  know  where  they  set  that  wnich 
does  them  good.  Mrs.  Nosnibor  went  on  to  say  that  I  must  not 
imagine  that  there  was  any  want  of  confidence  in  the  bank  be- 
cause I  had  seen  so  few  people  there ;  the  heart  of  the  country 
was  thoroughly  devoted  to  these  establishments,  and  any  sign 
of  their  beini?  m  danger  would  bring  in  support  from  the  most 
unexpected  quarters.  It  was  only  because  people  knew  them  to 
be  so  very  safe,  that  in  some  cases  (as  she  lamented  to  say  in  Mr. 
Nosnibors)  they  felt  that  their  support  was  unnecessary." 

Does  the  author  really  believe  "  that  the  greater  part  of 
mankind  do,  on  the  whole,  know  where  they  get  that  which 
does  them  eood  "  ?  We  doubt  it.  He  only  says  so  when 
it  tells  on  the  sceptical  side.  If  he  takes  the  emptiness  of 
the  churches  as  evidence  on  the  one  side  of  the  case,  he 
should  take  their  fulness  as  evidence  on  the  other;  which 
he  certainly  shows  no  disposition  to  do.  However,  the 
assertion  of  one  of  the  musical-bank  managers  that  all 
would  be  right  now  that  ''they  had  put  fresh  stained-glass 
into  all  the  banks  of  the  country,  ana  repaired  the  buildings, 
and  enlarged  the  organs,  and  taken  to  talking  nicely  to  ue 
people  in  the  streets,  and  to  remembering  the  ages  of  their 
children,  and  giving  them  things  when  mey  were  ill,"  is  a 
happy  enough  caricature  of  ue  dim  hopefulness  of  our 
Hign-Church  clergy.  The  poorest  thing  in  "Erewhon  "  is 
the  account  of  the  Uolleges  of  Unreason,  —  the  equivalents 
for  our  universities, — with  regard  to  which  almost  every 
tldng  said  is  stale  and  conventional. 

One  of  the  cleverest  elements  in  the  satire  is  the  account 
of  <'  The  Book  of  the  Machines," — an  elaborate  argument 
by  one  of  the  learned  men  of  Erewhon,  to  show  that 
machinery  was  improving  so  much  more  rapidly  than  man, 
that,  in  XhA  course  of  a  few  centuries,  machinery  would 
probably  develop  complete  self-sustaining  power,  and  re- 
duce man  to  a  quite  secondary  position  m  the  universe ; 
«  machinery  "  being  supported  by  '<  mannery,"  rather  than 
man  by  machinery.  The  argument  that  machinery  could 
not  acquire  a  reproductive  system  is  thus  happily  re- 
butted:— 

"  What  is  a  reproductive  system,  if  it  be  not  a  system  for 
reproduction?  And  how  few  of  the  machines  are  there 
which  have  not  been  produced  systematicaUy  by  other  ma- 
diines  %  But  it  is  man  that  makes  them  do  so.  Yes ;  but  is  it 
not  insects  that  make  many  of  the  plants  reproductive?  and 
would  not  whole  femilies  of  plants  die  out,  if  tneir  fertilization 
were  not  effected  by  a  class  of  aeents  utterly  foreign  to  them- 
selves ?  Does  any  one  say  that  the  red  clover  has  no  reproduc- 
tive system,  because  the  humble-bee  (and  the  humble-bee  only) 
must  aid  and  abet  it  before  it  can  reproduce  ?  No  one  womd 
venture  upon  such  an  obviously  absurd  assertion.  The  humble-bee 
is  a  part  of  the  reproductive  system  of  the  clover.  .  .  .  .then 
why  not  we  part  of  that  of  the  machines  ?  " 


entered  Erewhon.  The  drift  of  this  part  of  the  wtiTe  — 
skilful  beyond  measure  as  it  is  —  is  hiutil^  so  clear  aa  ihaX 
of  the  rest  of  the  book ;  but  its  general  intention  eridenfe- 
ly  is,  to  discredit  the  confidence  placed  in  long  traina  of  in- 
tellectual reasoning,  to  surest  the  danger  that  great 
scholastic  institutions  may  lead  a  nation  into  the  BMMt 
absurd  and  ruinous  conservatism,  and  to  illnstrste  the 
writer's  strong  conviction  that  half  the  moral  creeds 
of  nations  are  mere  arbitrary  inheritances  fivm  the  pact, 
originating  in  the  dominance  of  some  powerfhl  bat  preju- 
diced mind.  ^  The  Book  of  the  Maciiines  "*  is  a  aort  of 
intellectual  Bible  of  falsehood,  which  the  writer  wants  to 
exhibit  as  exercising  precifely  the  same  kind  of  dommat- 
ing  authority  as  our  own  spiritual  Bible,  —  whoae  creed  be 
clearly  holds  to  be  quite  as  false  and  more  dangerous  than  that 
of  his  own  imaginary  '*  Book  of  the  Machines."  *^  Erewhon  * 
is  intended  to  suggest  that  man's  physical  and  moral  beiiig 
are  eaually  subject  to  absolutely  necessary  laws ;  that  re- 
sponsibility and  God  are  alike  fictions ;  tliat  die  piower  of 
moral  and  intellectual  tradition  and  authority  ia  over- 
whelming, and  that  the  true  conduct-creed — it  is  a  pervo^ 
sion  of  uinguage  to  call  it  moral  —  would  enjoin  general 
conformity  to  a  public  opinion  formed  with  reference  to 
general  interests,  but  constantly  modified  by  the  oouraee 
requisite  to  prevent  it  firom  petrifying  or  standing  atilL  It 
is  certainly  quite  true  that  if  any  one  will  accept  the  im- 
plied satiric  teaching  of  the  book,  he  will  find  himsdf 
morally  and  intellectually  *' nowhere," — i.e.,  in  Erewhon, 
—  when  he  has  done. 


The  argument  had  taken  so  much  effect  in  Erewhon,  that, 
after  a  great  revolutionary  agitation,  it  was  decided  to  de- 
stroy all  machines  invented  ror  the  previous  two  hundred 
and  seventy-one  years,  and  never  permit  the  introduction 
of  any  new  machine ;  and  this  was  the  reason  why  the 
hero's  watch  brought  him  into  so  much  danger  when  he 
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This  volume  consists  of  a  collection  of  articles  that  w- 
peared  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  last  year,  containing  In. 
Fields's  personal  reminiscences  of  authors,  whoee  names 
are  household  words  in  both  worlds.*  ^^^7  lorer  of 
books  and  their  authors  will  thank  Mr.  Fields  for  thia  vcfy 
pleasant  volume.  The  matter  is  always  interestiiig,  and 
the  manner  of  teUing  it  always  tastefuL  The  article  oo 
Charles  Dickens  will  be  especially  relished  by  thooe  whose 
appetites  have  been  whetted  by  Forster's  first  volume, 
for  this  reason  we  will  at  once  proceed  to  diacusa  its  con- 
tents, with  the  prospect  of  many  good  thinsa  to  follow,  ia 
the  shape  of  Thackeray,  Hawthorne,  and  lues  Mitfivd. 

Mr.  Fields  first  saw  IMckens  at  Boston  in  1842. 

«  You  ask  me  what  was  his  appearance  as  he  ran,  or  rather  flev, 
up  the  steps  of  the  hotel,  and  sprang  into  the  halL  He  seemed 
afi  on  fire  with  curiosity,  and  alive  as  I  never  saw  mortal  befiSR. 
From  top  to  toe  every  fibre  of  his  body  waa  unrestrained  and 
alert.  What  vigor,  what  keenness,  what  freshneas  of  apirit,  pos- 
sessed him  I  He  laughed  all  over,  and  did  not  care  who  beard 
him.  He  seemed  like  the  Emperor  of  Cheerftdneaa  on  a  craise 
of  pleasure,  determined  to  conquer  a  realm  or  two  of  fun  evciy 
hour  of  bis  over-flowing  existence." 

Some  of  Dickens's  choicest  bits  of  fiin  are  to  be  ibund  ia 
his  letters  written  at  this  time.  In  a  letter  of  hia,  writtea 
to  Mr.  Felton,  Greek  Professor  at  Cambridge,  he  complaiBS 
that  two  L.L.'s  (see  Chuzzlewit)  were  ambitioua  of  a  per- 
sonal introduction  to  him ;  but  he  adds  that  he  will  draw  a 
veil  over  his  sufferings.    From  Niagara,  he  writea,  — 

"I  have  long  suspected  that  oysters  have  a  rheumatic  tai> 
dency.  Their  feet  are  always  wet ;  and  so  mudi  damp  compaaj 
in  a  man's  inside  cannot  contribute  to  his  peace." 

On  oysters  again  :— 

"  A  terrible  idea  ocenired  to  me  as  I  wrote  those  words.  Tbe 
oyster^ellers,  —  what  do  tk^  do  when  oystcn  are  not  in  season  ! 
Is  pickled  salmon  vended  then  1  Do  they  sell  crabs,  shrimps, 
winkles,  herrings  ?  The  oyster  openers,  —  what  do  £&nr  do  !  Do 
they  commit  suicide  in  despair,  or  wrench  open  tight  drawat 
and  cupboards,  and  hermetically  sealed  bottles,  for  practice? 
Perhaps  they  are  dentists,  out  of  the  oyster  season.  Who 
knows  1 " 

•  Yesterdays  with  Anthon.  Bj  Jamm  T.  Fl«ldi.  Boston:  Jaaiei 
R.  Osgood  k,  Co.     London :  Bampsoa  Low,  Marstoii,  k,  Co. 
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On  his  homeward  voyage  he  established  a  'dub,  called 
the  *'  United  Vagabonds,"  to  the  great  amusement  of  the 
rest  d  the  passengers.  With  two  of  his  associates,  dressed 
up  lile  Boo  Sawyer  and  Ben  Allen,  Dickens  went  round 
to  all  the  sick  in  the  ship,  bearing^  enormous  rolls  of 
plaster  and  huge  pairs  of  scissors.  EUs  man  Topping  is 
as  gooi  as  Sam  Weller. 


Ml 


Thi  aforesaid  groom  —  a  rerj  small  man  (as  the  fiishion  is), 
with  fietj  red  hair  (as  the  fashion  is  not)  —  has  looked  veiy  haid 
at  me,  md  fluttered  about  me  at  the  same  time,  like  a  giant 
bntfeerflv  After  a  pause,  he  says,  in  a  Sam  Wellerish  kind  of 
way,  M  rent  to  tne  club  this  momin',  sir.    There  yomt  no 


hincreaM  rerj  soon,  and  it  makes  her  rather  nervous,  sir ;  and 
ven  a  yotng  voman  ee^  at  all  down  at  sich  a  time,  sir,  she  goes 
down  wenr  deep,  sir/  To  this  sentiment  I  reply  affirmatively ; 
and  then  he  adds,  as  he  stirs  the  fire  (as  if  he  were  thinkinffout 
loud),  <  Tot  a  mystery  it  is  1  Wot  a  go  is  natnr'  1 '  With 
which  scnp  of  philosophy  he  gradually  getfi  neaivr  to  the  door, 
and  so  faces  out  of  the  room.''^ 

Of  Dickens's  second  visit  to  America  Mr.  Fields  gives 
OS  his  pe»onal  recollections.  Dickens  was  not  in  good 
health;  aid  he  therefore  put  himself  into  training,  as  it 
were,  for  his  public  readings,  by  exercise  and  abstinence 
from  dinner  entertainments.  His  wonderful  spirit  kept 
him  always  ready  for  his  evening  work,  though  his  appetite 
was  so  bad  that  Mr.  Fields  scarcely  saw  him  eat  a  nearty 
meal  during  his  whole  stay  in  America.  His  letters  of  this 
date  abou^  in  the  usual  humor.  He  thus  describes  his 
adventures  on  the  way  to  Albany :  — 

"  We  had'  all  sorts  of  adventures  by  the  way,  among  which 
two  of  the  meet  notable  were,  — 

"  1.  Picking  up  two  trains  out  of  the  water,  in  which  the 
2!f  M^"  ^^  ^^  composedly  sitting  all  night,  undl  reUef 
thonJd  amve. 

"  S.  Unpacking  and  releasing  into  the  open  country  a  sreat 
train  of  cattle  and  sheep,  that  had  been  hi  the  water  I  don't 
know  how  long,  and  that  had  begun  in  their  imprisonment  to 
cat  each  other.  I  never  could  have  realized  the  strong  and  dia- 
iial  expressions  of  which  the  fiuses  of  sheep  are  capable,  had  I 
lot  seen  the  haegard  countenances  of  this  unfortunate  flock,  as 
they  were  tumblMl  out  of  their  dens,  and  picked  themselves  up 
and  made  ofi^,  leaping  wildly  (many  with  broken  legs)  over  a 
great  mound  of  thawing  snow,  and  over  the  worried  body  of  a 
deceased  companion.  Their  misery  was  so  very  human  that  I 
was  sorry  to  recognize  several  intimate  acquaintances  conducting 
thamaelvet  in  this  forlornly  gymnastic  manner." 


Apropos  of  Dickens's  readings,  a  famous  actress,  Mrs. 

K ,  said  of  the  murder  scene  in  ^  Oliver  Twist,"  the 

question  of  reading  which  was  under  discussion,  **  Why, 
of  course,  do  it ;  .  .  .  the  public  have  been  looking  out  for 
a  sensation  these  last  fifty  years  or  so,  and,  by  Heaven,  they 
have  got  it  t " 

Mr.  Fields  gives  us  an  interesting  account  of  his  wander- 
ings through  I^ndon,  made  in  the  novelist's  company.  They 
Tisited  the  room  in  Fumival's  Inn  where  **  Piotwick  "  was 
written;  they  heard  the  haggard  old  opium-eater  of 
**  Edwin  Drood  "  keep  repeating,  **  Ye'U  pay  up  according, 
deary,  won't  ye  ?  "  in  the  opium  dens  crowded  with  China- 
men and  Lascars ;  of  penny  lodging-houses,  cheap  theatres, 
and  casual  wards,  Dickens  must  nave  been  a  perfect  cicerone. 
Once  they  came  across  a  little  girl  in  a  police-oflice,  who 
had  lost  her  way.  She  was  between  four  and  five,  was 
dressed  in  a  coalscuttle  bonnet  of  her  mother's,  made  ten 
or  fifteen  years  ago.  She  could  give  no  account  of  her 
home  or  parentage ;  but  when  asked  if  she  would  have  any 
thing,  answered  gavly,  **  Cake  and  candy."  Dickens  held  a 
conversatiou  with  ner,  which  yielded  much  fun,  but  soon 
eTen  the  creator  of  Little  Nell  and  Paul  Dombey  gave  her 
to  in  despair.  The  child,  they  learned  subsequently,  was 
cLimed  bv  her  parents. 

'She  lire  at  Gad's  Hill,  only  twelve  months  before  that 
sad  9th  of  June,  will  probably  be  thought  the  choicest 
scrap  in  the  paper.    Dickens  was  an  exoelknt  host :  — 


"  Every  day  we  had  out-of-door  games,  such  as  bowls,  Aunt 
Sally,  and  the  like,  Dickens  leading  off  with  great  spirit  and  fun. 
Billuuds  came  after  dinner,  and  daring  the  evening  wo  had 
charades  and  dancing.  There  was  no  end  to  the  new  cb'tKiiins- 
ments  our  kind  host  was  in  the  habit  of  proposing,  so  that  con- 
stant cheerfulness  reigned  at  Gad's  Hul.  He  went  into  his 
workroom,  as  he  callwi  it,  soon  after  break&st,  and  wrote  till 
twelve  o'clock ;  then  he  came  out,  ready  for  a  long  walk.  .  .  . 
Then  Dickens  was  at  his  best,  and  talked.  Swinging  his 
blackthorn  stick,  his  lithe  figure  sprang  forward  over  the  ground, 
and  it  took  a  practised  pair  or  legs  to  keep  alongside  of  his 


voice. 


His  practical  jokes,  with  all  their  ftm,  were  always  hann- 
less.  As  an  instance  we  can  only  refer  to  the  scene  in  the 
churchyard  at  Cooline,  where,  by  the  aid  of  a  towel  and 
napkin,  he  transformea  himself  into  a  head  waiter  (p.  226). 
Mr.  Fields  sums  up  Dickens's  character  in  pages  of  the 
deepest  interest,  ifo  writer  ever  lived  who  was  more  in- 
dustrious, more  exact,  or  more  punctual,  than  was  Dickens. 
He  never  shirked  the  labor  necessary  to  make  his  creations 
lifelike.  When  he  was  writing  **  Hard  Times,"  he  used  to 
spend  many  hours  behind  the  scenes,  with  the  riders  and 
among  their  horses ;  and  he  banished  himself  for  two  yean 
to  France  when  the  **  Tale  of  Two  Cities  "  was  in  contem- 
plation. His  powers  of  observation  and  memory  must 
nave  been  enormous.  During  the  composition  of  his  earlier 
works,  the  characters  he  was  engaged  on  never  left  him  : 
he  was,  no  doubt,  as  enraptured  with  them  as  Py^alion 
was  with  his  ivory  statue,  or  as  Gibson  was  with  his 
colored  Venus.  He  seemed  to  enjoy  intensely  the  ftin  of 
his  comic  people.  He  was  devoted  to  animals,  and  knew 
the  whereabouts  of  every  claw,  foot,  or  fin  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens.  Among  authors,  Cobbett,  DeQuincey,  Syaney 
Smith,  Carlyle,  Pepys,  and  Smollett,  were  his  fiftvorites. 
He  never  composed  a  line  of  any*  speech  he  was  to  make, 
but  considered  his  subject  during  a  long  walk  into  the 
country,  and  when  he  came  back,  was  roMiy  for  the  occa- 
sion. When  the  personal  recollections  of  such  a  man 
are  so  interesting  to  those  who  love  his  works,  how 
fraught  with  sadness  must  they  be  to  those  who  loved  the 
maul 

Whereas  Dickens  preferred  Smollett  to  Fielding,  Thack- 
eray looked  upon  tne  author  of  ''Tom  Jones  as  his 
exemplar ;  and  said  to  Mr.  Fields, "  My  English  would  have 
been  very  much  better  if  I  had  read  Fieldmg  before  I  was 
ten."  In  many  respects  Thackeray  was  the  exact  opposite 
of  his  great  contemporary.  His  mibits  were  unmetnodical 
and  procrastinating ;  his  maxim  being  to  avoid  doing  to-daj 
what  could  be  postponed  till  to-morrow.  *'  Nearly  all  his 
stories  were  written  in  monthly  instalments  for  magazines, 
with  the  press  at  his  heels.  .  .  As  he  wrote  from  month  to 
month,  and  liked  to  put  off  the  inevitable  chapter  till  the 
last  moment,  he  was  often  in  great  tribulation."  On  one 
occasion,  after  he  had  kept  a  party  of  friends  waiting  an 
hour  or  two  for  dinner,  wnich  he  was  to  give  at  Greenwich, 
he  burst  in  among  his  hungry  guests  with  the  exclamation, 
<< Thank  Heaven r  the  last  sheet  of  *The  Virginians'  has 
just  gone  to  the  printer."  Again,  unlike  Dickens,  he  was 
a  poor  speaker ;  or  rather,  his  attempts  at  speaking  were 
woftil  failures.  At  the  openine  of  the  firee  library  in  Man* 
Chester,  when  he  was  expected  to  deliver  a  great  speech, 
aft^r  tluree  minutes  he  sat  down  with  a  look  of  comic  de- 
spair, his  hands  thrust  into  his  pockets.  He  said  to  Mr, 
Fields,  as  soon  as  the  meeting  was  over,  "  My  boy,  you 
have  my  profoundest  sympathy :  this  day  you  have  acci- 
dentally missed  hearing  one  of  the  finest  speeches  ever 
composed  for  delivery  by  a  great  British  orator."  Thack- 
eray never  took  any  exercise,  and  thought  that  high  living 
and  high  thinking  was  the  correct  reading  of  the  proverb. 
When  he  was  in  America,  the  oysters  seem  to  have  struck 
him  as  much  as  they  did  Dickens.  Once  he  rejected  a 
large  one  because  he  said  it  resembled  the  high  priest's 
servant's  ear  that  Peter  cut  off;  and  when  he  had  swallowed 
the  smallest  he  could  find,  **  opening  his  mouth  very  wide, 
he  struggled  for  a  moment,  and  then  all  was  over.  ...  I 
broke  ue  perfect  stillness  by  asking  him  how  he  felt. 
*  IVofoundly  grateful,'  he  replied, '  and  as  if  I  had  swallowed 
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a  little  babj/ ''  His  playfulness  was  a  marked  peculiarity 
in  his  character,  and  knew  no  bounds  when  he  was  re- 
leased irom  his  work.  In  America  Mr.  Fields  found  it 
necessary  Fometimes  to  repress  Thackeray's  exuberant 
spirits.  His  departure  from  the  New  World  happened  in 
inis  wise :  "  He  was  to  have  visited  various  cities  in  the 
Middle  and  Western  States ;  but  he  took  up  a  newspaper 
one  night  in  his  hotel  in  New  York  before  retiri^,  saw  a 
steamer  advertised  to  sail  the  next  morning  for  England, 
was  seized  with  a  sudden  fit  of  home-sickness ;  rang  the 
bell  for  his  servant,  who  packed  up  his  luggage  that  night, 
and  the  next  day  he  sailed.  The  first  intunation  I  had  of 
his  departure  was  a  card,  which  he  sent  by  the  pilot  of  the 
steamer,  with  these  words  upon  it :  *  Good-by,  Fields ; 
good-by,  Mrs.  Fields ;  God  bless  eyerybody,  says  W.  M.  T.;* 
Among  other  accomplishments,  Thackeray  reckoned  cal- 
ligraphy ;  and  he  once  said,  that,  if  all  trades  failed,  he  would 
earn  sixpence  by  writing  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Creed 
in  the  size  of  that  coin.  Mr.  Fields  is  very  happy  in  his 
estimate  of  Thackeray's  powers, —  "a  master  in  every 
sense,  having,  as  it  were,  in  himself  a  double  quantitv  of 
being.  Eobust  humor  and  lofty  sentiment  altematea  so 
strangely  in  him,  that  sometimes  he  seemed  like  the  natu- 
ral son  of  Kabelais,  and  at  others  he  rose  up  a  very  tvrin 
brother  of  the  Stratford  seer.  .  .  .  Whatever  he  chose  to 
do  was  always  perfectly  done." 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  must  have  been  a  child  of  preco- 
cious powers,  for  when  he  was  six  years  old  his  favorite 
book  was  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress."  As  weigher  and 
ganger  in  the  custom-house,  he  performed  bis  duties  like  a 
real  man  of  business,  rather  than  as  a  briuiant  romancer. 
He  was  a  hearty  devourer  of  books ;  and,  in  certain  moods 
of  mind,  it  made  very  little  difi*erence  what  the  volume 
before  him  happened  to  be.  An  old  play,  the  advertise- 
ment sheets  m  newspaper  files,  gave  him  great  delight. 
De  Quincev,  Sterne's  Sermons,  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  "  Arca- 
dia," and  the  novels  of  Scott,  G.  P.  R.  James,  and  Trollope, 
were  especial  favorites.  We  are  told  an  interesting  story 
about  the  origin  of  Longfellow's  "  Evangeline."  A  friend 
endeavored  to  persuade  Hawthorne  to  write  a  tale  on  the 
subject  of  a  legend  of  Acadie,  but  without  success. 
Whereupon  Longfellow  said  to  Hawthorne,  **  If  you  have 
really  made  up  your  mind  not  to  use  it  for  a  story,  will  you 
give  it  to  me  for  a  poem  ?  "  From  this  conversation  sprang 
"Evangeline."  Of  Hawthorne,  Mr.  Fields  writes, 
''I  do  not  remember  a  single  slovenly  passage  in  all  his 
acknowledged  writings.  He  was  unlike  any  other  author  I 
have  met;  and  there  were  Qualities  in  his  nature  so  sweet  and 
commendable  that,  through  all  his  shy  reserve,  they  some- 
times asserted  themselves  in  a  marked  and  conspicuous 
manner."  His  death,  sudden  at  the  last,  was  as  peaceful 
as  was  that  of  Dickens  and  of  Thackeray. 

Mr.  Fields  ends  his  volume  with  a  series  of  letters  writ- 
ten by  Miss  Mitford  to  himself  during  the  last  six  years  of 
her  lue.  All  who  like  well-written  letters  will  enjoy  these ; 
for  as  Mr.  Fields  says,  as  a  letteivwriter,  Mary  Mitford  has 
rarely  been  surpassed.  One  of  her  peculiarities  was  her 
power  of  admiration,  and  one  of  her  most  revered  idols 
was  Napoleon  HI.  She  called  him  the  most  graceful 
of  European  chiefs ;  in  whom  she  confesses  the  interest  that 
all  women  feel  in  strength  and  courage,  and  to  see  whom  — 
as  Napoleon  the  First's  heir  —  at  the  Elysed,  seemed  to  her 
"  a  real  piece  of  poetical  justice,"  **  If  one  did  not  admire 
Louis  Napoleon,  I  should  like  to  know  upon  whom  one 
could  as  a  public  man  fix  one's  admiration ; "  Ruskin  and 
Beranger  were  other  idols  worshipped  by  her  with  an 
eaual  enthusiasm.  During  the  last  few  years  of  her  life, 
Imss  Mitford  was  always  cheerful,  an  excellent  talker,  with 
a  vivid  power  of  representing  old  actors  and  other  celebri- 
ties, and  as  good  a  hater  as  admirer. 

Great  writers  have  been  called  by  one  who  was  eminent- 
ly a  great  writer,  the  friends  and  benefactors  of  their 
readers.  We  ou^ht,  then,  to  feel  doubly  ^teful  to  all  who 
can  keep  alive  m  us  the  sense  of  gratitude  to  those  to 
whom  we  owe  so  much.  We  thank  Mr.  Fields  most  heart- 
ily for  the  pleasant  ^'  Yesterdays  "  we  have  passed  in  such 
good  company. 


PUNCH  AND  THE  PUPPETS. 

Of  the  once  numerous  race  of  puppets,  Panch  is  bj  frr 
the  best  known  in  England  at  the  present  tioM  Hi^ 
in  fact,  alone  of  all  the  puppets  which  once  used  to  lanei 
English  audiences,  retains  nis  hold  on  the  popubr  ficnv. 
Every  one  who  has  lived  in  a  large  town  must  be  toknbW 
familiar  with  the  shrill  squeak  and  absurd  appearaooeoftlie 
performers,  going  througn  their  various  parts  in  a  eomedj, 
which,  when  considered  fh>m  a  moral  point  of  viev,  is  eon- 
trary  to  all  our  prevbusly-received  ideas.  A  vrito  a 
AH  the  Year  Round,  speaking  of  those  who  »top  ad 
thoughtlesslv  look,  for  a  few  minutes,  at  the  perftnoime 
of  Punch,  observes,  ''And  then  they  walk  awa}^,  to  keep 
important  appointments,  and  to  transact  important  businesi, 
little  reflecting  that  they  have  witnessed  one  of  the  noek 
awful  trae^edies  ever  offered  to  the  contemplation  of  mu- 
kind.  T^eyhave,  in  fact,  seen  represented  a  series  of  iBin>> 
ders,  all  perpetrated  by  brutal  means,  that  would  nise  the 
horror  or  civilized  Europe  if  brought  before  the  notice  of  & 
legal  tribunal,  and  all  accompanied  by  reckless  derisioD  oi 
the  part  of  the  murderer,  an  uncouth  being,  whose  fim 
and  voice  seem  to  separate  him  from  the  rest  of  msBkind.* 

Without  adopting  the  ironical  criticism  of  this  vriter,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  its  morality  is  not  the  highest  reoon- 
mendation  of  Mr.  Punch's  comedy. 

It  is  a  curious  and  interesting  ouestion,  whence  can  hive 
originated  this  odd  little  drama,  rrobably  of  the  thonsudi 
who  have  looked  on  while  it  was  being  performed,  veij 
few,  indeed,  have  been  at  all  curious  as  to  wncn  and  wheoce 
it  arose,  but  have  contented  themselves  with  the  vagne 

fcneral  impression  that  it  is  the  Italian  Pulcinella  in  as 
)nglish  dress,  if,  indeed,  they  troubled  their  beads  at  aH 
about  the  matter. 

Two  theories  only,  as  to  the  origin  of  Punch,  appear  te 
have  anv  tinge  of  probability.  The  one  is,  that  the  idea  of 
Punch  nrst  originated  in  the  mind  of  an  ingenious  Italiu 
in  the  city  of  Acerra,  near  Naples,  about  the  bcKinnisg  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Three  Italian  authors,  Kiccoboni, 
Giunna,  and  Segniorelli,  state  this ;  and  Giocna  is  so  pre- 
cise as  to  give  the  name  of  the  ingenious  inventor.  He 
says,  ^  Silvio  Fiorelli,  comedian,  invented  the  Neapo&tai 
Pulcinella,  to  which  Andrea  Calcese,  by  study  and  natonl 
grace,  added  much,"  Mr.  Payne  Collier,  in  his  work  enti- 
tled "  Punch  and  Judy"  has  adopted  this  account  as  the  most 
probable,  though  even  he  admits  that  it  is  open  to  doabc 
whether  Punch  is  not  one  of  a  family  of  far  greater  aa* 
tiquity.  The  other  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  the  English 
Punch  is  that  which  Dr.  Johnson  was  accustomed  to  np- 
port ;  namely,  that  he  is  not  the  invention  of  any  paiticih 
far  man  or  time,  but  the  amalgamation  of  several  chara^ 
ters,  which  were  all  well  known  in  the  puppet-plays  of  tie 
Middle  Ages,  more  especially  of  that  one  called  the  Ticc, 
or  Iniquity,  of  the  morality  plays,  which  took  the  place  of 
the  miracle  plays  of  an  earlier  epoch. 

But,  in  truth,  puppetrplays,  or  plays  by  ^'  motions "  u 
they  were  called,  were  so  common  sul  over  civilized  Euiope, 
and  came  into  existence  at  so  extremely  early  a  date,  tttf 
it  seems  far  more  probable  that  the  small  drama  we  an 
considering  grew,  or  was  developed,  out  of  others  that  had 
preceded  it,  than  that  it  should  have  been  definitely  ia- 
vented  by  some  person  at  a  particular  time.  And  ths 
appears  the  more  probable  wnen  we  consider  thLt  otf 
character,  at  least,  in  the  old  puppetrshows,  had  a  part  to 
play  containing  some  of  the  very  same  incidents  which  art 
now  thoucrht  to  be  the  characteristics  of  our  firicnd  and 
favorite  Punch. 

Thus,  the  Vice  of  the  miracle  and  morality  plays  alwayi 
ended  his  wicked  career  in  a  combat  with  the  Devil,  ^ 
whom  he  was  ultimately  carried  off.  Now,  althoo^ 
Punch,  on  the  other  hand,  succeeds  in  vanauishing  hu 
Satanic  majesty,  yet  this  novelty  of  reversing  tne  parts  • 
these  two  periormers  had  crept  into  the  morality  plays  ^ 
fore  the  earliest  date  to  whicn  the  birth  of  Punch  ca^  ^ 
assigned.  For  the  birth  of  Punch,  in  Italy,  has  never  been 
fixed  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  beginning  of  the  aereih 
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teenth  OBntniy,  and  Giunna  and  Segniorelli  put  it  rather 
later.  3ut  Ben  Jonson,  writing  in  1616,  says,  in  his  play 
of  ^  Th«  Devil  is  an  Ass,"  that  formerly  tne  Devil  was 
acciistoDcd  to  carry  off  the  Vice;  but  to<lay  their  parts 
are  changed,  and  it  is  the  Vice  who  carries  on  the  Devil ; 
*^  and,"  lays  the  learned  and  painstaking  author  of  the 
Histaire  ies  Marionnettes,  in  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes 
fAagnsty  1849),  whose  admirable  series  of  articles  forms 
the  ^romdwork  of  this  paper,  *'  this  novelty  pleased  the 
public,  aid  passed  from  the  theatre  of  Blackfriars  to  the 
theatres  tf  tne  marionettes ;  and  Punch,  when  he  arrived 
in  Engl  aid  from  Paris  or  Amsterdam,  did  not  fail  to  appro- 
priate to  himself  this  part  of  the  old  Vice,  his  predecessor. 

That  tlic  change  thus  introduced  was  highly  appreciated 
by  the  pojjulace,  we  hear  also  on  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Payne 
Collier,  woo  tells  us  that  a  certain  travelling  puppet-show- 
man having,  from  religious  scruples,  refused  to  allow  the 
Devil  to  be  killed  by  Punch,  not  only  saw  the  hopes  of  his 
gains  vanith,  but  was  even  assaulted,  and  put  to  flight,  by 
Uie  spectators. 

This  much,  at  any  rate,  is  clear:  that  this  particular 
fisatore  of  Punch's  exploits  is  not  peculiar  to  him,  but  was 
copied  by  him  from  puppet  and  other  plays  that  were 
common  in  Europe  before  he  was  ever  thought  of. 

Yet  Fundi,  as  the  English  representative  puppet,  has  a 
high  and  ancient  genealogy,  which  he  would  do  ill  to  ex- 
change for  his  alleged  Italian  origin.  He  and  his  troupe 
are  in  England  almost  the  only  surviving  representatives 
of  a  race  of  small  beings,  whose  birth  dates  beyond  the 
tames  of  the  ancient  Romans ;  and  who,  for  centuries,  en- 
toyed  universal  popularity.  By  assenting  to  the  theory 
tiiat  would  place  his  birth  at  Acerra,  in  the  sevcnteentn 
century,  Punch  would  cut  himself  off  from  an  illustrious 
ancestry,  whose  exploits  are  to  be  found  recorded  in  the 
pages  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Horace,  Petronius,  Galen,  Apu- 
teins,  Tertullian,  Shakspeare,  Cervantes,  Ben  Jonson, 
Moli^rc,  Pope,  Swifl,  Fieldittg,  Voltaire,  Goethe,  and 
Byron.  Yes  :  the  pages  of"  all  these  great  authors  contain 
some  reference  to  puppct^lays  and  players,  who  are  the 
direct  ancestors  of  Mr.  Pdnch. 

Nay,  it  would  almost  appear  as  if  the  Romans  had  some 
conception  of  that  illustrious  personage  himself;  for,  in  the 
year  1727,  a  bronze  statue  of  a  Roman  mime  called  Maccus 
was  discovered,  which  is  said  to  have  borne  the  well-known 
physical  characteristics  of  Punch.  **  This  statue,"  says  Mr. 
lylsraeli,  in  his  "  Curiosities  of  Literature,"  is  "  engraved 
in  a  work  on  the  Roman  comic  stage,  by  an  Italian  named 
Ficoroni."  If  this  be  so,  the  discovery  of  this  statue  seems 
to  confirm  the  theory  tliat  our  friend  Punch  is  not  the  crea- 
tion of  one  mind,  but  the  embodiment  of  several  characters 
which  formed  part  of  the  dramatis  persona  of  the  real  and 
the  puppet  stage  from  a  very  early  period. 

It  is  no  figure  of  speech  to  say  a  very  early  period,  for 
the  practice  of  representing  scenes  and  incidents  dramati- 
cally, by  means  of  puppets,  is  of  extreme  antiquity. 

Herodotus,  in  the  nundred  and  forty-eighth  chapter 
of  his  second  book,  states  that  the  Eoyptians,  in  tneir 
ceremonial  of  the  worship  of  Osiris,  used  to  carry  about 
small  Phallic  images,  or  puppets,  the  limbs  of  which  were 
moved  by  strings.  The  same  performance,  the  pseudo-Lu- 
cian  tells  us,  took  place  at  Hehopolis. 

Again,  we  are  told  that  automaton  images  were  common 
at  the  festivals  of  Bacchus,  who  is  the  same  as  Osiris ;  for 
Calixencs,  in  his  work,  **  The  Banquet  of  Athenieus,'*  tells  us 
that  on  one  occasion,  when  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  held  a 
festival  in  honor  of  Bacchus,  a  statue  of  that  deity  was 
carried  about,  which  raised  itself  at  its  own  will,  poured 
ont  a  libation  of  milk,  and  sat  down  again. 

A  very  celebrated  group  of  automaton  images  at  PrcB- 
neste  is  mentioned  by  Cicero,  in  his  book  **  De  Divinatione." 
It  consisted  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  their  children,  seated  on 
the  knees  of  Fortune ;  and  they  appeared  to  move  of  their 
own  will. 

The  knowledge  of  the  contrivances  by  which  these  little 
beings  were  made  to  appear  to  move  at  their  own  will  was 
at  fint  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  sacerdotal  caste,  who 
were  the  educated  class;  and,  whilst  this  was  so,  automaton 


images  and  puppets  were  found  at  religious  ceremonies 
alone.  But,  when  the  science  of  mechanism  and  geometry 
was  divulged,  it  became  a  means  of  ministering  to  the 
passion  of  the  Greeks  for  plays  and  amusements ;  and  two 
mathematicians,  Archytas  of  Tarentum  and  Eudoxus,  are 
said  to  have  introduced  automaton  puppets  into  the  popu- 
lar recreations.  Favorinus  of  Aries  mentions  one  of  the 
inventions  of  Archytas.  It  was  a  wooden  dove,  which 
used  to  .fly,  to  the  astonishment  and  amusement  of  the 
spectators. 

But  the  greatest  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  ancient 
puppet  stage  by  the  discovery  of  a  whole  shop  or  store  of 
puppets,  under  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Camarina. 
This  collection  is  now  at  Catania,  in  the  museum  of  the 
Prince  of  Biscari.  One  very  remarkable  puppet  is  men- 
tioned by  M.  Muret,  formerly  one  of  the  keepers  of  the  Bi- 
bUothdque  Nationale  at  Paris,  and  a  drawing  of  it  has  been 
published  by  him.  It  was  found  at  the  ancient  Pantica- 
peum,  the  modem  Eertch,  in  the  Crimea,  and  was  very  in- 
geniously and  skilfully  contrivedf  The  legs  and  arms  were 
cleverly  fitted  into  their  places  and  articulated ;  motion  was 
communicated  by  means  of  a  thread  which  traversed  a  hole 
pierced  in  each  thigh.  These  are  merely  individual  pup- 
pets, and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  they  formed  part  of 
any  little  theatre ;  but  we  are  fortunately  supplied  with  an 
account  of  a  performance  of  puppets  in  ancient  times  by  no 
less  an  authority  than  Xenophon. 

That  celebrated  author  tells  us,  in  his  account  of  the  fa- 
mous banquet  of  Callias,  that  amongst  the  amusements 
which  that  attentive  host  had  prepared,  was  a  Syracusan 
player  of  marionettes.  There  is  abundant  evidence  to 
show  that  this  taste  for  puppet-players  spread  universally  in 
Greece  and  Rome ;  so  that  when  the  Greek  stage  began  to 
fall  from  its  original  excellence,  under  the  influence  of  the 
Macedonian  faction,  the  Archons  authorized  a  skilful  pup- 
pet-maker, named  Pothinus,  to  produce  his  wooden  actors 
upon  the  stage  of  the  theatre  of^  Bacchus  at  Athens. 

When  Chnstianity  became  the  religion  of  the  world,  the 
drama,  both  the  real  and  that  represented  by  marionettes, 
fell  into  disrepute.  Naturally  the  early  Christians  looked 
with  more  than  suspicion  on  an  art  that  had  been  so  close- 
ly allied,  as  this  had  been,  with  the  false  worship  of  the 
heathen  deities,  and  centuries  elapsed  before  the  puppet 
race  began  again  to  lift  their  heads. 

When,  however,  it  came  to  be  recognized  that  art  and 
science  might  be  used  in  the  interest  of  religion,  a  great 
step  had  been  taken  in  the  direction  of  a  point  which  was 
reached  later,  of  admitting  dramatic  representations  of  re- 
ligious subjects. 

At  first  these  representations  were  performed  by  reli- 
gious confraternities,  and  later  were  transferred  to  the  pup- 
pet stage.  When  they  were  thus  transferred,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  determine  very  accurately ;  but  Eustathius,  who  was 
Archbishop  of  Thessalonica  in  Uie  twelfth  century,  in  his 
commentary  on  \h&  "  Hiad,"  when  explaining  the  hundred 
and  twenty-second  verse  of  the  fourth  book,  expresses  his 
astonishment  at  the  renown  of  the  Greek  neurospast  Pothi- 
nus, but  he  at  the  same  time  states  that  the  art  was  well 
known  in  the  Greek  empire. 

Proof  of  the  existence  of  the  puppet  drama  in  the  West 
in  the  twelflh  century  was  supplied  by  an  exceedingly  val- 
uable manuscript  in  the  library  at  Strasburg,  which  it  is 
much  feared  must  have  perishea  in  the  German  bombard- 
ment. It  was  called  Ludus  Monstrorum,  and  amongst 
them  was  a  show  of  marionettes.  In  this  same  manuscript 
was  a  book  by  a  celebrated  abbess  of  Hohenberg,  on  moral 
and  religious  subjects;  amongst  the  various  matter  is  a 
doss  upon  that  verse  of  Ecclesiastes,  "  Vanity  of  vanities," 
&c. ;  and  the  illumination  by  which  it  is  illustrated  is  a 
representation  of  a  little  marionette  man  worked  by  a 
tlu^ad. 

Between  this  epoch  and  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  puppet-plays  seem  to  have  gone  into  desuetude ; 
but  a  certain  Italian  doctor  of  Pavia,  Cardan  by  name,  de- 
scribes marionette  plays  with  full  di  tails.  He  says,  "  If  I 
wish  to  enumerate  all  the  marvels  that  can  be  produced  by 
means  of  threads  on  wooden  statues,  a  whole  day  would 
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not  suffice  me ;  for  these  little  figures  play,  fight,  hunt, 
dance,  sound  the  trumpet,  and  cook,  very  skilfully." 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  miracle  plays  which 
used  to  instruct  and  amuse  the  people  in  the  Middle  Ages 
were  first  performed  by  members  of  religious  confraterni- 
ties, who,  on  Sundays  and  saints'  days,  were  accustomed, 
after  morning  senrice,  to  giye  representations  of  certain 
scenes  of  Scripture  history.  We  are  told  that  the  denun- 
ciation of  Nineyeh,  Jonah  in  the  belly  of  the  whale,  and 
especially  the  Deluge,  with  Noah  in  the  ark,  were  fayorite 
suDJects,  and  continued  to  hold  their  place  eyen  after  the 
morality  plays  had  been  introduced. 

These  seem  to  haye  been  added  to  the  miracle  plays 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  They  receiyed 
the  name  of  morality  plays,  because  the  players  took  each 
the  part  of  some  yirtue  or  yice,  and  carried  out  the  part  in 
a  manner  appropriate  to  that  character. 

By  degrees,  however,  instead  of  representing  each  yice 
separate^,  the  confraternities  invented  a  character  who 
should  always  appear,  aiid  who  should  be  a  sort  of  embodi- 
ment of  all  the  sins.  This  personage  got  the  name  of  the 
Vice  and  the  Iniquity,  and  was  always  closely  associated 
with  the  Devil.  Shakspeare,  in  <<  Twelfth  Night "  (fourth 
act,  second  scene),  speaks  of  this  personage  as  bein^  then 
an  old  habitue  of  the  morality  plays.  The  clown  in  that 
play  sings :  — 

"lamffone,  sir; 

And  anon,  sir, 
I'll  be  with  you  again. 

In  a  trice, 

Like  to  the  old  Vioe, 
Your  need  to  sustain  : 
Who,  with  daeffer  of  lath, 
In  his  rage  and  his  wrath, 

Cries,  Ah,  ah  I  to  the  Devil." 

Again,  the  reference  in  "  Hamlet "  shows  that  the  author 
knew  that  he  was  making  an  allusion  that  would  be  under- 
stood by  his  audience.  In  the  reproaches  which  Hamlet 
heaps  upon  his  mother,  for  her  passion  for  his  uncle,  he 
thus  describes  him :  — 

"  Hax.  a  mnrtherer  and  a  villain ; 

A  slave,  that  is  not  twentieth  part  the  tithe 
Of  your  precedent  lor  i ;  a  vice  of  kings ; 
A  CQtpurs^  of  the  empire  and  the  rule. 
That  trom  a  shelf  the  precious  diadem  stole, 
And  put  it  in  his  pocket  I " 

The  subjects  of  these  miracle  and  morality  plays  seem  to 
have  been  represented  by  puppets  certainly  as  early  as  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  for,  in  *<King  Lear  "  (second 
act,  second  scene),  Shakspeare  makes  an  allusion  which 
can  only  refer  to  the  representation  of  morality  plays  on 
the  puppet  stage.  The  Earl  of  Kent  thus  addresses  the 
servant  of  the  undutiful  Goneril,  whom  he  has  seized: 
''Draw,  you  rascal:  you  come  with  letters  against  the 
king,  and  take  Vanity  the  puppet's  part,  against  the  royal- 
ty of  her  father." 

The  Reformation  under  Henry  the  Eighth  treated  the 
puppet  stage  with  consideration.  Extravagant  fanatics, 
such  as  the  New  Gospellers  and  extreme  Puritans,  cursed 
all  amusements :  but  the  churchmen  took  a  more  enlight- 
ened and  liberal  view  of  the  matter ;  and  an  Irish  bishop, 
John  Bale,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  composed,  and  had  repre- 
sented by  the  pupils  of  the  Episcopal  college  at  Kilkenny, 
a  score  of  miracle  and  morality  plays,  inculcating  Protes- 
tant princinles. 

Under  Queen  Mary,  of  course,  Protestant  plays  gave 
way  to  Romanist,  which  were  carried  out  with  great  pomp 
in  London. 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  somewhat  in  a  difficult  position 
with  regard  to  the  stage.  She  was  supported  by  the  Puri- 
tan party,  whilst  her  own  views  had  nothing  in  common 
with  puritanism ;  and  she  had  no  wish  that  her  countenance 
of  the  drama  should  seem  to  favor  either  party.  She  there- 
fore solved  the  difficulty,  in  a  characteristic  manner,  by 
TOohibiting  performances  of  a  religious  kind  altogether. 
The  consequence  of  this  prohibition  of  religious  plays  was, 


that  secular  plays  of  a  classical  turn  became  very  covbob 
in  this  reign. 

In  1562  the  stage,  both  ^at  and  small,  fell  under  tk 
ban  of  Calvin,  whoprohibited  scenic  representadoi  vith 
the  utmost  rigor.  The  effect  was  immense,  says  a  Frmd 
writer.  All  the  Presbyterians  of  the  three  kingdoaa,  vith 
whom  the  word  of  Calvin  was  more  holy  and  sacred  tJm 
the  gospel  itself^  raised  a  howl  of  reprooation  agaim  tk 
theatre,  which  came,  they  said,  from  the  ashes  of  \»r 
ganism. 

From  this  time,  owing  partly  to  civil  and  politieil  difi- 
culties,  as  well  as  to  the  Puritan  influence,  tne  dmis  d^ 
clined,  till  it  was  finally  prohibited  alto^ther  by  the  Line 
Parliament  under  Cromwell ;  who,  curiously  enondi,  bid 
himself  taken  part  in  a  morality  play  when  an  nndergnd- 
uate  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  The  piece  was  **  The 
Combat  between  the  Tongue  and  the  Fiye  Senses,"  tnd 
Oliver  Cromwell  played  the  part  of  Touch. 

At  the  Renaissance  of  the  sti^e,  the  puppet  drami  re- 
vived also,  and  does  not  appear,  even  in  the  worst  dajs  of 
the  Restoration,  to  have  lent  itself  to  the  immoralities  asd 
indecencies  that  disgraced  the  plays  of  that  period. 

We  are  now  approaching  tnat  epoch  when  our  fiiend 
Punch  appears  on  tne  miniature  stage  in  his  own  pecoliv 
character. 

Mr.  Payne  Collier  thinks  this  character  first  appeared  ti 
1688,  and  came  in  with  the  House  of  Orange  at  the  mi 
Revolution.  On  the  other  hand,  Grainger,  in  his  nb- 
eraphical  History,  asserts  that  traces  of  him  are  to  be  fomd 
before  that  time ;  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  he  came  fits 
France,  in  the  retinue  of  the  Stuarts,  at  the  BestoratioD,  to 
dethrone  the  old  Vice. 

It  certainly  is  somewhat  strange  that  authorities  shooU 
be  so  little  agreed  as  to  the  advent  of  this  illustrions  per 
sonage,  whose  appearance  and  character  are  sufficieodr 
remarkable  to  justify  us  in  expecting  a  little  more  exact 
information  on  this  point.  But,  in  truth,  this  unoertaintj 
as  to  the  time  when  Punch  is  said  to  have  arrived  in  Eog> 
land  is  one  reason  which  leads  to  a  doubt  whether  he  is  as 
independent  and  original  character,  rather  than  (as  has  beea 
suggested)  an  adaptation  of  the  character  of  the  old  Ylec^ 
or  perhaps  an  amsUigamation  of  that  personality  with  fiome 
other.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  after  the  introdnctioo  of 
Punch  into  the  puppet  drama  in  England,  the  old  Vice  dii- 
appeared,  whilst  his  r6le  was  continued  in  the  part  takei 
by  Punch.  Several  theories  of  the  derivation  of  this  naaic 
have  been  started ;  perhaps  the  most  commonly  recmd 
was  that  which  professed  to  see  some  connection  betweea 
Punch  and  Pontius  Pilate,  and  between  Judy  and  Jodai. 
But  this  is  the  merest  speculative  etymology,  suggested  hj 
the  alliteration  of  the  words.  The  best  authorities  are 
quite  agreed  that  the  name  Punch  is  really  PuIdneDii 
abbreviated  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  English  language.  It 
must  be  conceded  that  our  Punch  gets  his  name  mna  Itaif ; 
but  his  modem  character  and  hb  play  were  conceived  ia 
England. 

The  part  of  the  Italian  Pulcinella  was  much  more  diat 
of  harlequin  or  clown  than  that  of  our  Punch.  He  filkd 
up  the  gaps  in  the  piece  with  jokes  and  by-play,  and  was 
by  no  means  the  principal  personage,  rouna  whom,  as  In 
the  case  of  Punch,  all  the  rest  revolve.  His  part  was  that 
of  mimicry  and  bufibonery,  like  that  of  the  ancient  Bomaa 
mimes,  from  whom  his  character  seems  to  be  derived. 

But  the  French  claim  to  have  had  a  personage  called 
Polichinelle  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  TV^  who 
was  assassinated  in  1610.  Some  of  the  couplets  he  used  to 
sing  in  his  play  are  preserved,  and  refer  to  the  wan  widi 
Spain  which  took  place  in  this  reign.    They  run  thus:  — 

"  Je  suis  le  Polichinelle, 
Qui  fait  le  sentinelle, 
A  la  porte  de  Nesle ; 
Je  suis  le  fameux  Mignolet, 
G^n^raJ  des  Espagnolets,"  &c. 

The  last  line,  alluding  to  the  Spanish  wars,  places  the  date 
of  the  song  certainly  as  early  as  1590;  whilst  no  onebaj 
claimed  a  birth  for  die  Italian  Pulcinella  earlier  thaa  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
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It  apnean,  then,  that  a  character  called  FolichineUe, 
otterly  oifierent  from  the  modem  Fanch,  was  known  in 
France  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  it  has  heen  already 
shown  that  the  character  of  the  Italian  Fulcinella  was  not 
that  of  tlie  Funch  as  we  know  it,  hut  that  of  clown  or 
harlequin.  The  ori^  of  our  firiend's  name  may  he  Italian 
or  French,  hut  he  mmself,  as  known  to  us,  and  his  play, 
are  undoubtedly  English. 

It  was,  however,  not  in  his  present  character  of  chief 
per&rmer  in  his  own  drama  that  Funch  first  appeared,  but 
m  one  that  combined  the  parts  of  the  clown  in  a  panto- 
mime and  that  of  the  old  Vice.  Even  as  late  as  1697, 
Punch  was  a  roysterine  blade,  with  nothing  of  the  mixture 
of  the  character  of  Bluebeard  and  Don  Juan  that  he 
assumed  later.  Addison  has  described  him  at  this  date,  in 
a  charming  Latin  poem,  which  was  published  at  Oxford  in 
1698,  in  a  volume  entitled  "  Musarum  Anglicanum  Delectus 
Alter,''  and  of  a  few  lines  of  which  the  following  is  sub- 
mitted as  a  translation :  — 

''A  tiny  folk  disports  itself  among 
The  trappings  round  a  tiny  stage  uphung ; 
But  o'er  the  rest  a  mannikm  is  seen, 
Of  hanhly  croaking  voice,  and  pompous  mien. 
Hn^  is  his  stomach,  swelling  proud  and  high ; 
Behmd,  a  monstrous  hump-lwck  meets  Uie  eye. 

..... 
Oft  doth  he  seek  the  converse  of  the  fair ; 
With  saucy  lip  doth  court  the  lover's  bliss, 
And  still  on  cheek  reluctant  prints  the  kiss." 

Hie  puppe&«how  of  Funch  here  described  was  apparently 
that  of  Fowell,  which  enioyed  great  popularity  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  follovring  adver- 
tisement of  a  sort  of  miracle  play,  in  which  Funch  appears, 
serves  to  show  what  his  part  in  the  puppet  drama  was  in 
1703.  It  is  to  be  found  in  ^  Strutfi  Ancient  MysterTes," 
page  230 :  — 

''At  Crawley  Lodge,  opposite  the  Crown  Tavern  in 
Smithfield,  there  will  1^  performed,  during  St.  Bartholomew 
Fair,  a  little  play  called  *  The  Ancient  Creation  of  the 
World,'  newly  touched  up  and  improved  by  the '  addition 
of  the  Deluge.  Many  fountains  will  play  during  the  piece. 
The  last  scene  will  show  Noah  and  his  family  going  out  of 
the  ark,  with  the  animals  in  pairs,  and  all  the  kiirds  of  the 
air  perched  upon  trees.  Finally,  by  means  of  various  con- 
trivances, will  be  seen  the  bad  rich  man  going  into  hell, 
and  Lazarus  being  carried  into  Abraham's  l]^m.  Several 
fiffures  will  dance  jigs,  sarabands,  and  quadrilles,  to  the 
admiration  of  the  spectators,  all  accompanied  by  the  joy- 
ous fimtasies  of  Segnior  Funch  and  Sir  John  SpendalL'' 

It  was  a  very  common  incident  of  these  puppet-plays  to 
introduce  Punch  into  the  ark ;  for  it  is  related  by  the  au- 
thor of  **  Funch  and  Judy,"  that  in  one  of  these  shows  of  the 
Deluee,  Punch  appears  nrom  behind  the  curtain,  when  the 
rain  begins  to  fall,  and  observes  to  the  patriarch,  "  Very 
hazy  weather.  Master  Noah." 

A  most  amusing  account  of  Mr.  Powell's  celebrated 
pnppet^how,  in  which  Funch  appeared,  is  given  in  the 
sixteenth  number  of  the  TaJtler,  Two  fashionable  ladies 
are  striving  for  the  leadership  of  society  at  Bath ;  and  the 
test  is,  which  will  get  the  world  to  follow  her  to  the  amuse- 
ment she  selects  on  a  particular  evening.  The  one  invites 
her  friends  to  go  with  ner  to  the  theatre  to  see  the  play  of 
**  Alexander  the  Great ; "  the  other  calls  her  followers  to 
her  house  to  see  the  creation  of  the  world.  This  lady 
carried  all  before  her,  and  her  house  was  crowded,  because 
it  was  given  out  that  no  one  could  get  in;  but  here  the 
Toiler  must  be  allowed  to  speak  for  himself.  ^  When  we 
came  to  Noah's  flood  in  the  snow.  Punch  and  his  wife  were 
introduced  dancing  in  the  ark.  An  honest  plain  friend  of 
Fiorimel's,  but  a  critic  withal,  rose  up  in  the  midst  of  the 
representation,  and  made  many  very  good  exceptions  to  the 
dnma  itself  and  told  us  it  was  against  all  morality,  as  well 
as  the  rules  of  the  stage,  that  Punch  should  be  in  jest  in 
the  Delu^  or,  indeed,  should  appear  at  all.  This  was  cer- 
tainly a  jost  remark,  and  I  thought  to  second  him ;  but  he 
was  hissed  by  the  other  party,  whereupon  we,  who  were  his 
triends,  hissed  him  too.    Old  Mrs.  Petulant  desired  her 


daughter  to  mind  the  moral,  and  whispered  to  Mistress 
Mayoress,  *  This  is  very  proper  for  young  people  to  see.' 
Punch,  at  the  end  of  tne  play,  was  very  civil  to  the  whole 
company,  makine  bows  till  nis  buttons  touched  the  ground." 

In  no  one  of  the  three  authentic  scenes  here  quoted,  does 
the  rUe  of  Fun<^  at  aU  resemble  that  which  he  adopted  in 
late  years:  it  seems,  therefore,  to  follow  that  his  own 
peculiar  drama  was  the  work  of  a  later  age.  The  particu- 
lar time  when  Punch  changed  his  character  to  become  a 
roud  and  a  murderer,  is  not  precisely  known ;  but  from  a 
satire  of  Swifl,  written  in  1 728,  and  addressed  to  a  friend 
under  the  name  of  Timothy,  we  learn  that  he  had  then 
taken  steps  in  that  direction. 

In  1 790,  he  had  quite  accepted  his  wicked  ro^e,  as  we 
learn  fr*om  the  following  verses  Ttaken  from  Mr.  Payne 
Coiner's  book  on  Punch  and  Judy;,  which  date  frx)m  that 
period:  — 

"  Oh  1  hearken  now  to  me  a  while : 
A  story  I  will  tell  j  o  i 
Of  Mr.  ranch,  who  was  a  vile. 
Deceitful,  murderous  fellow; 

*'  Who  had  a  wife,  a  child  also. 
And  both  of  matchless  beauty. 
The  infant's  name  I  do  not  know : 
It's  mother's  name  was  Judy. 

Bight  toll  de  roll,  &c." 

Since  1790,  Punch  has  continued  to  play  the  part  here 
assigned  to  him.  From  time  to  time,  incidents  of  popular 
interest  have  been  introduced  into  his  drama,  as  tney  are 
now  introduced  into  the  pantomime ;  but  the  madn  features 
of  the  play  remain  the  same,  and  probably  ever  will,  since 
they  have  been  so  successfolly  stereotyped  by  Mr.  Payne 
CoUier  and  Mr.  Cruikshank. 


TAILOBS. 

Who  first  said  that  nine  tailors  make  a  man?  And 
when  did  he  say  it?  And  why  did  he  say  it?  And  why 
is  this  kind  of  plurality  more  needed  with  tailors  than  with 
any  other  handicraftsmen  ?  Investigators  of  the  origin  of 
old  sayings,  odd  proverbs,  slang  phrases*  nicknames,  and 
queer  words,  have  not  left  this  particular  subject  unnoticed ; 
and,  if  they  have  failed  in  furnishing  decisive  answers  to 
the  above  four  questions,  they  have,  at  any  rate,  accumulated 
abundant  testimony  showing  the  widely-spread  fSuniliarity 
with  this  joke. 

The  modes  of  applying  it,  by  wits,  retailers  of  wit,  and 
inventors  of  jokes,  are  almost  endless.  A  gentleman 
accepted  a  chaJlenge  fit>m  a  tailor :  they  met  on  the  field 
of  fight,  when  the  gentleman  said  to  the  challenger,  **  Where 
are  the  other  eight  ? "  In  the  days  when  the  trained  or 
train  bands  were  among  the  institutions  of  London,  a  tailor, 
rated  to  supply  half  a  man  to  the  band,  asked  how  this 
could  be  done :  he  was  answered,  *'  By  sending  four  journey- 
men and  an  apprentice."  Orator  Henley,  who  was  not  par- 
ticular concerning  the  sources  of  his  jokes,  provided  he 
could  make  a  smart  hit  with  them,  once  said,  that  ^  as  no 
man  puts  new  cloth  upon  an  old  garment,"  a  tailor  cannot 
be  a  man.  Carlyle,  in  nis  *'  Sartor  Kesartus,"  says, "  Does  it 
not  stand  on  record  that  Queen  Elizabeth,  on  receiving  a 
deputation  of  eighteen  tailors,  addressed  them  with  a  *  Good- 
morning,  gentlemen  both '  ?  "  And  did  not  the  same  virago 
boast  that  she  had  '*  a  cavalry  regiment  whereof  neither 
horse  nor  man  could  be  injured ;  her  regiment,  namely,  of 
tailors  on  mares"  ?  This  story  of  the  cavalry  regiment  was 
told  in  the  following  form  in  the  Chester  Couranty  a  great 
many  years  ago :  ''In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the 
tailors  petitioned  her  Majesty  that  a  regiment  might  be 
raised,  composed  entirely  of  their  craft,  to  go  abroad  into 
Flanders.  The  queen  assented.  She  ordered  that  (as  there 
never  was  known  to  be  a  regiment  of  tailors  before)  they 
should  all  be  mounted  on  mares.  In  a  short  time  the  ren- 
ment  was  completed,  equipped  and  drilled,  reviewed  by 
Elizabeth,  and  sent  off  to  fight  the  queen's  wars  in  Flanders. 
They  rushed  to  the  fit>nt  in  battle,  fought  valiantly,  and 
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▼ere  every  one  killed.  Her  Majesty  was  greatly  affected 
when  she  heard  this  news ;  but  tnanKed  Grod  that  she  had 
neither  lost  man  nor  horse.*'  A  search  for  such  an  incident 
in  Froude  or  Miss  Strickland  would  .probably  not  be  re- 
warded with  success. 

Nor  is  this  curious  joke  (whatever  be  its  origin)  confined 
to  England.  It  is  met  with  in  many  foreign  countries, 
■ometimes  varied  with  another  number  instead  of  nine. 
The  Count  de  la  Villamarque,  in  his  "  Collection  of  Breton 
Ballads,"  tells  us  that  to  this  day  the  peasants  of  Brittany 
have  a  familiar  saying,  '^  qu*il  faut  neuf  tailleurs  pour  faire 
un  homme,"  —  precisely  our  formula  which  seems  to  be 
accepted  in  all  the  four  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
In  Hanover,  it  seems,  it  requires  tweloe  tailors  to  make  a 
man ;  and  in  some  parts  of  Germany  the  number  is  thirteen. 
In  Silesia,  through  some  unexplained  peculiarity,  the 
twelve  fractions  required  to  make  a  man  are  said  to  be 
button-makers  {Kndpjmacher)y  instead  of  tailors. 

Now,  nrhat  are  we  to  think  of  all  this  ?  It  must  have  had 
some  origin.  No  saying  or  proverb,  story  or  joke,  traceable 
into  several  countries,  expressed  in  various  languages,  and 
kept  alive  for  some  centuries,  could  have  sprung  into  ex- 
istence without  a  cause;  and  we  are  left  to  speculate 
whether  the  cause,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  was  purely 
accidental  or  designedly  concocted. 

One  explanation,  presented  in  multiplied  form,  is  based 
upon  the  phrase,  '*  Make  a  man  of  him ;  **  that  is,  rendering 
some  substantial  service.  In  Rhenish  Prussia  the  story  is 
told  somewhat  in  the  following  way :  "  Nine  tailors  were 
working  together  in  a  warm,  comfortable'  r  >om :  the  season 
was  mid- winter,  and  all  without  was  sleet,  snow,  and  bitter 
cold.  A  poor,  hungry,  ill-clad  tramp  knocked  at  the  work- 
shop door,  and  solicited  alms,  saying  he  had  walked  many 
a  mile,  and  was  faint  for  lack  of  warmth  and  food.  'Die 
kindly  tailors  not  only  shared  their  meal  with  him,  but 
sent  him  awav  rejoicing  with  a  few  groschen  in  his  pocket ; 
and  he  exclaimed  gratefullv,  <  You  have  made  a  man  of 
me  1 ' "  If  nine  tailors  "  make  a  man  "  in  this  sense,  so  much 
the  more  to  their  credit. 

But  then  this  gives  the  honor  to  Germany,  an  arrange- 
ment which  certain  English  versions  of  the  story  certainly 
do  not  indorse.  Here  is  one  of  the  versions :  "In  1742,  an 
orphan  boy  applied  for  alms  at  a  fashionable  tailor's  shop 
in  London,  in  which  some  journeymen  were  employea. 
His  interesting  appearance  opened  the  hearts  of  the  be- 
nevolent genUemen  of  the  cloth,  who  immediately  con- 
tributed nine  shillings  for  the  relief  of  the  little  stranger. 
With  this  capital,  our  grateful  hero  purchased  fruit,  which 
he  retailed  at  a  profit.  Time  passed  on,  and  wealth  and 
honor  smiled  upon  the  young  tradesman ;  so  that  when  he 
set  up  his  carriage,  instead  of  [troubling  the  Heralds, 
College  for  a  crest,  he  painted  the  following  motto  on  the 
panel :  <  Nine  tailors  made  me  a  man.' "  As  far  back  as  1682, 
m  a  book  called  "  Gramatical  Drollery,"  one  of  these  stories 
made  its  appearance,  in  a  versified  form :  — 

"  There  is  a  proverb  which  has  been  of  old. 
And  many  men  have  likewise  been  so  bold. 
To  the  discredit  of  the  taylor's  trade,  — 
Nine  taylors  t^oe  to  make  a  man,  they  said. 
But  for  their  credit  I'll  unriddle  it  t'  ye : 
A  draper  once  fell  into  povertie ; 
Nine  taylors  joined  their  punos  together  then. 
To  sot  him  up,  and  make  him  a  man  agen." 

But  perhaps  the  most  novel  and  unexpected  attempt  at 
an  explanation  is  one  contained  in  a  monthly  magazine  two 
or  three  years  ago.  The  author  does  not  seem  to  be  poking 
fun  at  us  :  he  is  a  clergyman,  and  follows  his  chain  of  rear 
soning  steadily.  He  adduces  the  well-known  phrase,  **  To 
toll  a  bell,"  as  the  means  of  announcing  a  decease ;  he  states 
that  the  oridnal  and  proper  form  is,  "  To  tell  a  knell  on  a 
bell ; "  and,  in  connection  with  this  "  telling  "  or  « tolling,"  he 
contrives  to  bring  in  the  nine  tailors.  In  some  places,  he 
proceeds  to  inform  us,  afler  a  knell,  a  certain  number  of 
distinct  bell-strokes  are  made,  to  denote  whether  the  de- 
ceased was  a  man,  woman,  or  child ;  oflen  the  numbers  were, 
nine  for  a  man,  six  for  a  woman,  and  three  for  a  child. 
These  strokes  on  the  church-beU  were  listened  to  and 


counted  by  the  parishioners  or  villagers  who  heard  them ; 
and  then  the  knell  at  its  conclusion  was  said  to  be  '^  told,**  or 
counted.  Bv  degrees  this  idea  became  confused  or  lost, 
and  the  participle  "  toU'd  "  was  referred  to  a  supposed  infini- 
tive "to  toll,"  instead  of  its  natural  infinitive  "to  tdl,"or 
"  count."  So  much  for  this  little  bit  of  grammar  ttid  ety- 
mology ;  and  now  for  the  tailors.  The  strokes  *'  told  "  or 
counted  at  the  end  of  a  knell  were  (according to  tbe  theory 
now  under  consideration)  called,  from  their  office,  '' tellers." 
This  term  was  corrupted  into  "  tailors,"  on  acoonnt  of  the 
sounds  coming  af  the  tail  or  end  of  the  knelL  Nine  d  these 
being  given  to  announce  the  death  of  an  adult  male,  it  be- 
ing intellidble  that  nine  tellers  or  tailors  denote  or  make  a 
man,  an  adult  male  —  from  which  we  may  slide  easily  into 
''  Nine  tailors  make  a  man."  This  writer  is  certainly  correct 
on  one  point,  —  telling  as  having  die  same  meaning  as  counf- 
ingy  recKoning  the  number  of  strokes.  W'hon  Richard  IH 
was  in  his  tent  at  Bosworth  Field,  and  the  clock  strikes,  he 
said, "  Tell  the  clock  there ; "  that  is,  "  count  tbe  hours." 

And  now,  which  theory  will  the  reader  accept,  — the 
making  a  man  by  befriending  him  in  the  time  of  need,  or 
numbering  the  strokes  on  a  beil  to  denote  the  death  of  a 
man,  as  distinguished  from  a  woman  or  child  ?  In  either 
case,  "  Nine  tmlors  make  a  man  "  may  be  accepted  without 
any  discredit  to  this  useful  class  of  handicraiUmen. 

There  is,  however,  another  set  of  old  jokes,  which  come 
heavily  on  the  fraternity  in  regard  to  honesty.  In  bygone 
times,  the  tailor  was  wont  to  go  to  the  houses  of  his  cus- 
tomers, and  make  garments  of  cloth  which  they  had  pur- 
chased :  the  list  and  small  cuttings  were  acknowledgea  to 
be  bis  pcrouisite ;  but  he  was  constant^  accused  of  appro- 
priating other  portions  of  the  cloth.  Sometimes  the  taikr 
worked  in  his  own  shop,  but  still  upon  materials  which  had 
been  furnished  to  him ;  and  a  like  unfavorable  accusation 
was  oflen  hurled  at  him.  The  jokes  seem  to  point  to  a 
period  when  the  tailor  was  usuaUy  a  workman  plying  the 
needle  for  a  customer ;  the  master  or  employer,  if  there 
were  one,  being  a  draper,  and  often  so  called.  In  Flanders, 
there  is  a  saying  which  separates  a  debt  to  a  tailor  from  all 
others,  as  an  "  honorable  debt,"  one  that  need  not  be  paid 
in  a  hurry,  as  the  creditor  has  already  found  some  means 
or  other  to  pav  himself,  partially  if  not  wholly.  Masainger 
says,  in  one  of  his  plays :  — 

"  Were  one  of  ye,  knights  of  the  needle^, 
Paid  by  the  ninth  part  of  his  customers, 
Once  in  nine  years,  the  ninth  port  of  his  bQl, 
de  would  be  nine  times  overpaid," 

—  an  almost  appalling  example  of  the  results  of  repeatedly 
dividing  by  nine.  A  cruel  old  saying  is,  ^  Put  a  tailor,  a 
weaver,  and  a  miller  into  a  sack ;  and  the  first  that  pots 
his  head  out  is  a  thief."  The  tailor's  cabba^  has  not  es- 
caped the  wits.  The  word  seems  to  have  originated  in  the 
wrongful  appropriation  of  cloth,  above  adverted  to.  But 
then,  why  "cabbaTO"?  What  does  the  word  mean? 
Some  think  it  may  have  come  from  "  cabotage,"  a  kind  of 
smuggling;  one  traces  it  to  "cablesh,"  a  name  in  some 
countries  for  windfalls,  fruit  that  comes  to  you  by  luck  and 
not  by  choice.  Phillips,  in  his  **  History  of  Cultivated 
Vegetables,"  tells  us  tlmt  among  the  hrassica  tribe,  compris- 
ing the  cabbage,  cole,  cauliflower,  broccoli,  &c., ''  cabbage  * 
is  really  the  proper  name  for  the  firm  head  or  hail  that  is 
formed  by  the  leaves  turning  close  over  one  another ;  inso- 
much that  "  The  cole  has  cabbaged  "  has  a  definite  meaning 
in  connection  with  the  growth  of  the  vegetable.  He  adds: 
"  From  thence  arose  the  cant  word  appUed  to  tailors,  who 
formerly  worked  at  the  houses  of  their  customers,  whers 
they  were  often  accused  of  *  cabbaging,'  that  is,  rolling  up 
good  cloth  with  the  waste  or  perquisites." 

The  stories  about  tailors  are  numerous,  comical,  and  in 
many  cases  evidently  made  up  for  the  purpose.  Af%er  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  when  the  treatv  of  peace  re-opened  com- 
munication between  England  and  France,  two  master^ailon 
from  the  West  End  went  over  to  Paris  to  pick  up  the  fadh 
ions.  They  went  to  a  good  hotel,  and  ordered  break&st 
"  Certainement,  messieurs,  tout  k  I'heurc,"  said  the  obliging 
gar(;'on.  Upon  which,  looking  at  each  other,  one  of  them 
exclaimed :  **  Two  l^ors  1    Are  we  discovered  already  ?  " 
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Hie  late  Daniel  O'Connell,  addressing  a  large  meeting  once 
A  a  public  building,  was  intemipted  by  a  noise  among  the 
raditoTs,  nrho  protested  against  tne  conduct  of  a  man  who 
>b0tinately  persisted  in  standing  up,  and  interrupting  the 
riew  of  those  who  were  sitting.  **  Pray,  let  the  worthy 
rentleman  haye  his  way,"  said  O'ConneU:  "he's  a  tailor, 
ind  wants  to  rest  himself/*  This  sally  at  once  brought 
oiown  the  obnoxious  individual  to  his  seat,  —  tailor  or  not. 
Desbois,  in  his  *<  Recueil  de  Bons  Mots,*'  tells  a  story  of 
%  tailor  Trho  grew  rich,  lived  in  style,  wished  the  world 
to  forget  what  he  had  been,  and  had  a  favorite  and  com- 
fortable seat  at  church.  A  lady,  on  one  occasion,  asked 
if  he  could  kindly  make  room  for  her.  He  discourteously 
refused ;  wherenion  she  remarked,  "  I  forgot :  you  have 
been  accustomed  to  take  up  a  good  deal  of  room  in  sitting.'' 
In  a  Pidsley  chnrehvard  there  is  a  tombstone  with  the  in- 
scription, **  Greorge  Mattley,  Taylzeour,  1 704 ; "  beneath  the 
name  is  a  pair  of  tailor's  shears,  and  between  the  blades  of 
the  shears  is  a  tailor's  goose.  A  *<  tailor's  mense,"  ration, 
or  allowance,  is,  according  to  an  old  saying,  a  small  portion 
of  a  meal  left  for  good  manners,  only  one-ninth  part  of  the 
quantity  required  for  a  man. 

One  thin^  is  quite  certain,  that  this  custom  of  poking  fun 
at  a  particular  trade  is  goin^  much  out  of  use.    The  tone 
of  society  tells  against  it ;  the  organization  among  the  aver- 
age and  better  members  of  the  craft  is  quite  as  rational  and 
well-planned  as  among  other  bodies  of  working-men.    Nor 
must  we  forget  that  there  have  been  learned  tailors  as  well 
as  learned  shoemakers.    There  was  John  Speed,  the  Che- 
shire historian  and  antiquarian.    There  was  John  Stow, 
the   excellent  topographer  of  London,  concerning  whom 
we  read  that  *'  Grindall,  Bishop  of  London,  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  Privy  Council,  announcing  that  a  search  had  been 
made  for  papistical  books  by  his  chaplain  at  the  house  of 
John  Stow,  the  tailor ; "  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
search  in  anywise  compromised  Stow,  for  the  books  in  his 
house  mostly  related  to  the  topography,  building,  manners, 
and  customs  of  old  times.    There  was  Sir  John  Hawkwood, 
who  had  been  a  tailor,  and  who  was  knighted  by  one  of  our 
early  monarchs  for  his  gallantry ;  Hawkwood,  in  the  quaint 
language  of  old  Fuller,  "  turned  his  needle  into  a  sword, 
and  his  thimble  into  a  shield."    There  was  Benjamin  Bob- 
ins,  the  tailor  of  Bath,  and  afterwards  compiler  of  the  nar- 
rative of  Lord  Anson's  voyage.    There  was  Bobert  Hill, 
the  tailor  of  Buckingham,  who,  amid  the  struggles  incident 
to  the  support  of  a  large  family,  taught  himself  Hebrew, 
and  left  a  manuscript  commentary  on  the  margins  of  a  Latin 
Bible.     There  was  Henry  Wild,  the  learned  tailor  of  Nor- 
wich, who  most  creditably^  maintained  a  position  in  the  very 
centre  of  learning.     He  worked  seven  years  as  an  appren- 
tice, and  seven  as  a  journeyman,  at  the  tailoring  trade ;  fell 
ill;  relieved  the  monotony  of  the  sick-room  by  reading 
works  on  controversial  divinity ;  studied  Hebrew ;  and  was 
sent  by  Dean  Prideaux  to  Oxtbrd.    He  was  there  employed 
for  many  years  at  the  Bodleian  Library,  translating  and  ex- 
tracting 4om  Oriental  manuscripts.    He  then  removed  to 
London,  where  he  published  a  translation  from  the  Arabic 
of"  Al-Mesra ;  or,  Mahomet's  Journey  to  Heaven."    There 
Was  the  late  Mr.  Francis  Place,  whose  writings  on  political 
subjects  attracted  attention.     And  last,  though  not  least, 
there  is  the  remarkable  man  who,  once  a  tailor,  rose  to  the 
highest  attainable  position  in  the  great  American  republic, 
we,  of  course,  mean   Andrew  Johnson,  who  succeeded 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  presidency.    Let  it  be  recorded 
that  in  1868  the  members  of  a  tailors'  union  waited  upon 
him  to  do  him  honor ;  and  that  he  declared  to  them  "  the 
most  pleasant  hours  of  his  life  were  those  he  had  spent  in 
his  tailor's  shop.'* 

PAHENTAL  SAGACITY  OF  THE  SWALLOW. 

In  the  early  part  of  last  spring  I  had  a  visit  from  a  brace 
of  swallows,  who  commenced  to  build  a  nest  under  my  bal- 
cony, in.  the  fork  of  tlie  bracket  which  supported  it  The 
floor  of  the  balcony  being  boarded,  afibrded  complete  shel- 
ter from  the  rain.  As,  however,  the  parlor-window  was 
iiiunediately  under  the  nest,  the  fames  trom  the  gas,  when 


the  window  was  opened,  proved  too  noxious,  and  they  aban- 
doned the  idea  of  uping  it,  and  forthwith  removed  to  the 
adjoining  bracket,  where  they  finished  a  suitable  nest,  their 
mode  of  construction  being  the  following :  They  carefully 
collected  all  the  fibrous  matters  they  could,  —  horse-hair, 
wool,  thread,  &c.,  —  and  rolling  these  in  the  small  pools 
made  by  the  water-carts  in  the  street,  they  then  formed 
them  into  little  balls,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter. These  they  carried  to  the  bracket  under  the  balcony, 
and  fixed  them  in  the  fork  thereof.  The  nest,  when  com- 
pleted, formed  an  inverted  cone  about  six  inches  deep, 
leaving  a  space  of  a  little  over  two  inches  from  the  under 
floor  of  the  balcony  on  the  south  side,  the  north  side  being 
continued  unto  the  floor  of  the  balcony. 

All  went  well  until  the  young  birds  were  hatched,  when 
some  mischievous  youngster  discovered  them,  and,  in  an 
endeavor  to  obtain  possession  of  the  nest,  broke  the  waU  of 
it,  when  the  three  little  inmates  fell  into  the  passage  in 
fit)nt  of  the  house,  where  my  man-servant  discovered  them ; 
and  as  he  had  been  for  many  years  in  Spain,  where  these 
birds  are  protected  with  religious  care,  he  put  them  on  a 
napkin  ana  brought  them  to  me.  I  immediately  took  them 
to  the  balcony,  and  placed  them  in  a  nest  formed  of  French 
cotton,  and  protected,  as  well  as  I  could,  from  the  cold  and 
possibility  of  wet,  but  leaving  a  space  large  enough  for  the 
parent  birds  to  get  to  them.  I  then  closed  the  window, 
pulled  down  the  blind,  and  gave  directions  that  no  person 
should  enter  the  room  lest  tney  might  be  disturbed.  In  a 
little  time  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  one  of  the  parent 
birds  return,  and,  after  much  fluttering  about  and  cautious 
approaches,  eventually  bring  them  some  food  (insects). 

In  an  hour  after,  I  found  the  old  birds  busily  engaged 
repairing  the  nest,  using  in  this  instance  the  material  com- 
posing the  abandoned  nest,  which  they  carefolly  broke  up, 
and  carried  in  small  pieces  to  the  street,  rolling  the  little 
pellets  in  the  mud,  and  then  fixin^  them  to  the  wall  of  the 
injured  nest.  Notwithstanding  all  the  diligence  they  used, 
they  progressed  but  slowly ;  and,  afler  four  hours'  work,  the 
extent  of  repairs  did  not  exceed  thre^uarters  of  an  inch 
in  heighth  by  two  inches  in  len^h.  The  following  morn- 
ing the  work  was  continued ;  and  as  the  little  ones  were  still 
alive,  and  in  much  the  same  condition  as  I  had  left  them, 
I  concluded  they  were  well  looked  after  by  the  parent  birds. 
I  left  bird-seed,  oatmeal,  and  water  on  the  balcony,  but  the 
old  birds  did  not  touch  any.  At  evening  the  repairs  had 
progressed  so  far  as  the  gathering  in  of  the  lining,  and 
general  trimming  up  of  the  jagged  edges ;  but  the  recon- 
struction had  advanced  but  little,  the  day  having  been  very 
wet  and  stormy ;  so  much  so,  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  cotton  was  blown  from  my  nest,  and  I  had  to  move  it 
into  a  more  sheltered  spot. 

The  next  day  proved  fine,  and  the  new  wall  was  raised 
more  than  an  inch  in  height,  whilst  the  length,  being  so 
much  greater  as  they  approached  the  top,  gave  evidence  of 
continued  industry ;  the  abandoned  nest  was  also  considera- 
bly reduced  in  size.  Another  day  of  hard  labor  reduced 
the  gap,  and  the  opening  had  a  semi-circular  form,  about 
one-uiird  of  the  damage  oeing  repaired. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  after  the  calamity,  I 
paid  an  early  visit  to  the  little  ones,  the  sun  being  bright 
and  warm,  whilst  the  air  was  perfectly  calm.  Approaching 
the  blind  cautiously,  I  peepea  through  and  discovered  one 
of  the  old  birds  carefolly  pushing  a  little  one  to  the  edge 
of  the  balcony,  where  the  other  parent  bird  was  fluttering 
and  supporting  himsdf  by  the  bill,  just  on  a  level  with  the 
flooring.  In  a  few  minutes  the  operation  was  completed 
by  the  safe  transfer  of  the  youngster  to  his  back ;  the  other 
parent  immediately  joined ;  and  by  the  time  I  ^ot  down  to 
the  hall  door,  the  youngster  was  safely  lodged  m  the  nest, 
with  its  mouth  open,  anxiously  expecting  its  breakfast, 
which  was  auickly  brought  by  one  of  the  old  birds,  who 
made  a  rapia  flight  up  and  down  the  street,  and  secured  a 
prize  insect  as  a  reward.  The  remaining  little  ones  were 
transferred  in  the  course  of  the  day.  But,  on  the  following 
day,  my  servant  brought  one  of  them  to  me,  dead.  I  sup- 
pose it  feU  from  the  nest,  as  the  wall  was  very  low.  The 
old  biidfl  continued  to  repair  the  nest  until  the  aperture 
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was  reduced  to  a  small  semi-circular  opening,  through  which 
a  lady's  hand  might  pass ;  and  for  a  considerable  time  one 
of  the  old  birds  remained  continually  in  the  nest. 

In  about  three  weeks  after  the  restoration  of  the  nest,  I 
observed,  one  morning,  the  old  birds  very  busy  about  the 
nest ;  and,  having  concealed  myself  from  sight,!  observed 
a  parent  bird  take  one  of  the  young  ones  on  his  back,  and 
fly  a  short  distance  off,  —  not  more  than  a  yard,  —  and  re- 
turn with  his  charge  to  the  nest ;  the  other  parent  bird  being 
always  in  close  attendance,  and  assisting  in  the  interesting 
ceremony.  In  a  few  days  more,  I  observed  the  parent  bird 
take  the  young  one  on  his  back  to  the  street,  and  let  it  fly  off 
of  its  own  accord,  but  always  accompanied  by  both  parents, 
one  being  in  front,  and  the  other  immediately  under  the 
youngster.  In  this  way  the  little  ones  were  exercised  alter- 
nately, principally  in  the  early  morning,  when  the  street 
was  comparatively  quiet.  As  the  season  advanced,  the 
flights  became  longer,  and  botJi  the  little  ones  were  taken 
out  together ;  the  noise  occasioned  by  their  delight  and  the 
instructions  of  the  old  birds  being  considerable.  Eventu- 
ally, the  quartet  proceeded  on  country  excursions,  some- 
times not  returning  for  a  couple  of  days.  Ultimately,  I 
received  a  visit  of  bnger  duration  from  one  of  the  old  birds 
and  the  two  youngsters.  I  began  to  fear  an  accident  had 
occurred  to  tLe  other  parent.  But  in  about  three  weeks  he 
joined  the  party  again,  and  took  them  off.  Before  leaving, 
they  completely  closed  up  the  entrance  to  the  nest ;  and  I 
fondly  hope  to  receive  a  visit  from  my  feadiered  tenants 
next  spring. 


PROFESSOR  MAURICE. 

Sixes  Dr.  Arnold's  death,  Frofl  Maurice  has  been  re- 
garded, far  and  wide,  as  the  leader  of  the  Broad  Church 
party.  Beyond  this,  the  latter  proved  himself  to  be,  for 
manj  years  past,  the  most  energetic  promoter,  if  he  was 
not  indeed  the  actual  originator,  of  the  Christian  Socialist 
Movement.  His  doctrinal  views  on  many  points  were 
boldly  pronounced  and  thoroughly  independent.  No  Eng^- 
lish  theologian  of  his  time  more  signally  vindicated  in  his 
own  person,  as  a  member  of  the  National  Church,  what  he 
thought  at  the  root  of  it,  as  not  only  its  great  fundamental 
principle,  but  the  one  especially  distinctive  of  its  whole 
character,  the  right  of  private  judgment.  Coming  into 
collision,  as  his  theological  views  did,  with  those  of  the 
academical  authorities  under  whom  he  was  at  the  moment 
acting,  and  occasionally  also  with  those  of  his  ecclesiastical 
superiors,  it  not  unnaturally  comes  to  pass,  more  than  once 
during  his  life-time,  that  his  name  was  l^e  signal  for  much 
angry  controversy.  Although  it  was  thus  with  him,  how- 
ever, among  those  who  were  constrained,  by  the  sincerity  of 
their  own  convictions,  to  repel  the  conclusions  at  which  he 
had  arrived,  and  to  do  so  in  the  direct  attitude  of  anti^o- 
nism,  it  must  be  added  at  once,  that,  while  even  these  never 
failed  to  recognize  his  single-minded  sincerity  and  con- 
scientiousness, among  those  whose  opinions  were  in  any 
way  sympathetic  with  his  own,  no  man  was  more  entirely 
beloved  and  revered  among  the  mass  of  his  contemporaries. 
Bandied  about  though  his  name  was  repeatedly,  as  a  very 
symbol  of  discord,  personally  he  had  always  around  him  at 
every  stage  of  his  career  "  troops  of  friends,"  and  a  more  or 
less  conspicuously  increasing  tnrong  of  devoted  followers. 
It  is  no  way  essential,  as  it  appears  to  us,  to  be  eillier  the 
one  or  the  other,  in  order  that  we  should  be  able  to  recog- 
nize the  truth  of  what  has  here  been  stated  in  regard  to 
Prof.  Maurice.  Altogether  apart,  moreover,  from  whatever 
was  peculiar  in  his  opinions  as  a  theologian,  the  fact  was 
patent  and  undeniable,  that  those  opinions  vitally  influenced 
the  religious  sentiments  of  his  generation.  More  than 
that,  the  truth  could  nowhere  be  gainsaid,  that  in  this  suc- 
cessor of  Dr.  Arnold,  as  the  leader  of  the  Broad  Church 
party,  in  this  associate  with  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley 
and  others  in  the  promotion  of  what  has  been  already  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Christian  Socialist  Movement,  every  one 
could  recognize,  even  those  whose  ideas  were  the  least  in 
harmony  with  his  own,  the  earnest  sincerity  of  the  believer, 
and  the  large  heart  of  the  philanthropist. 


The  Rev.  John  Frederick  Denison  Mamice,  w]m>  was 
bom  in  1805,  and  whose  death,  on  the  first  of  last  moatii^ 
occurred  rather  suddenly,  was  the  son  of  a  Unitarian  cler- 

fyman.  His  education,  as  it  happened,  was  minirtered  to 
y  both  the  great  universities.  His  academieal  stnrtica,  ia 
fact,  were  commenced  at  Cambridge  and  were  eocaplcted 
at  Oxford.  How  this  came  to  pass  is  eanly  explained; 
and  the  explanation  will  of  itselfillustrate  signalfy  enongjh, 
on  the  very  threshold  of  Frederick  Maurice's  career,  the 
marked  independence  of  his  character,  the  earnest  ancei^ 
of  his  religious  convictions,  and  above  all  the  intense  aen- 
pulosity  of  his  conscientiousness.  He  was  first  entered  9b 
a  student  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  There  be  first 
made  the  acquaintance  of  one  who  soon  aftenrarda  becaae 
his  intimate  and  devoted  friend, — one,  the  thread  of  whose 
life  often  running  fln*  some  time  in  a  manner  paraUel  witk 
his  own,  was  eventually  to  be,  it  might  almost  be  said,  in* 
terwoven  with  it  almost  by  the  ties  <^  relationahip.  ABa- 
sion  is  here  made,  of  course,  to  the  gified,  bat  in  sons 
sense  ill-fated  John  Sterling,  whose  life  was  pieniatiirel;^ 
closed  on  the  18th  of  September,  1848,  his  brief  and  wsf- 
ward  course  having  been  since  then  celebrated  in  1848  by 
Archdeacon  Hare,  then  simply  rector  of  HurstmoDcenz, 
and  afterwards  more  memoraoly  in  1851  by  Uie  masto^ 
hand  of  Thomas  Carlyle.  At  the  period  when  Frederick 
Maurice  and  John  Sterlii^  first  encountered  each  other  as 
fellow-students  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  it  so  hap- 
pened that  the  latter's  tutor  there  was  no  other  than  JoEoi 
Hare,  his  future  biographer.  Among  their  oontemporaries 
at  the  university,  as  leading  members  of  the  famous  debat- 
ing society  of  tne  union,  it  is  interesting  to  remember  now 
that  there  were  associated  with  the  names  of  Maurice  ani 
Sterling  those  of  Charles  BuUer,  the  orator  and  atatfamaw 
of  the  hereafter ;  of  Monckton  l^nes,  the  poet,  snbeeqrneafi- 
ly  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Houghton  ;  of  John  Ken- 
ble,  the  Anglo-Saxon  ArcluBologist ;  and  of  Bichard 
Trench,  now  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  after  having  bea 
long  popularly  known  as  Dean  of  Westminster.  Aa  illus- 
trative at  once  of  the  cordial  intimacy  of  the  firienddi^ 
whic]\  at  once  sprang  up  between  Maurice  and  Sterliii^ 
it  may  here  be  mentioned  that  after  the  latter  had  been  a 
little  more  than  a  year  at  Trinity  College,  he  unheaitadne' 
ly  followed  the  example  then  set  him  by  his  devoted  i& 
and  associate  Frederick  Maurice,  by  taking  hia  name  off 
the  books  of  that  foremost  of  all  the  coUeees  of  the  oni- 
versity,  and  migrating  thence  to  Trinity  Hall,  in  eveiy 
respect  a  much  smaller  establishment.  Sterlins  did  so  ii 
the  time  with  the  intention,  never  realized,  of  gradnatiwg 
in  law.  Ultimately,  in  1827,  —  again  in  thia  like  the 
veritable  y?(ftM  Achates  of  Maurice, — -ne  quitted  Cambridse 
without  taking  any  degree  whatever.  Speaking  of  tie 
peculiar  and  exceptional  cordiality  which  aueady  subsistod 
at  that  time  between  them.  Archdeacon  Hare  has  said  a 
regard  to  Sterling,  that, "'  of  those  with  whcmi  he  lived  faoul- 
iany,  several  continued  his  intimate  friends  through  life, 
especially  Bichard  Trench  and  Frederick  Maurice,  boA 
of  whom  he  loved  and  revered  with  an  affection  sisch  is 
can  only  spring  from  a  strong  and  deep  heart ; "  and  dw 
Archdeacon  might  have  added  with  equal  justice,  soch  ai 
could  only  have  been  inspired  by  characters  worthy  of  call- 
ing forth  such  elevated  sentiments. 

Although  Frederick  Maurice  at  Cambridge  passed 
through  me  various  examinations  there  with  the  higheet 
distinction,  he  eventually,  as  we  have  just  now  intimated, 
quitted  the  university  without  taking  his  deeree  and  going 
in  for  a  fellowship.  He  did  so,  not  merely  nom  the  ra^ 
est  and  most  conscientious  motives,  but  in  direct  oppositioa 
to  the  earnest  advice  then  tendered  to  him,  that  he  should 
still  leave  his  name  on  the  roll  of  the  university  lor  the 
chance  of  his  later  returning  there  to  win  what  was  felt 
already  to  lie  within  his  grasp, — the  honor  of  a  degree 
and  the  reward  of  a  fellowship.  The  one  simple  reasoa 
actuating  Maurice  in  his  decision  to  the  contrary  was  not 
only  sufiScient,  but  immovable  and  insurmountable.  It  was 
a  scruple  of  conscience,  that  had  sprung  from  the  depth  cf 
his  religious  convictions.  Subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  was   his    stumbling-block.      And   he   reaolntalT 
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imed  a  deaf  ear  to  the  blandishments  of  those  who  would 
in  have  had  him  retain  his  name  on  the  university  books, 
pon  the  mere  contingency  of  his  finding  his  objections 
rentually  dissipated,  and  in  that  case  returning  were,  on 
idr  beinff  so,  for  his  simply  postponed  fellowship.    It 
semed  to  nim  that  his  assent  to  any  such  proposition  would 
e  so  far  paltering  with  his  conscience  that  it  would  be 
ke  holding  out  a  bribe  to  it  by  the  mere  acceptance  of 
ich  a  contingency,  as  in  any  way  possible.    Resolutely 
saving  Cambridge,  with  his  ambition  thus  balked,  Mau- 
ice  was  soon  afterwards  followed  to  London  by  his  friend 
ierling,  who  curiously  enough  was  very  much  in  the  same 
light  with  himself.    The  honors  of  tne  uniyersity  being 
iius  denied  to  them,  or  rather  deliberately  denied  by  them 
)  themselves,  they  looked  around  for  some  new  field  of 
ction  in  which  to  apply  their  youthful  energies,  and  simul- 
ftneooaly  resolved,  twin  brothers  as  they  were,  to  aspire, 
bere  and  then,  in  companionship,  to  the  nonors  of  journal- 
nn  and  of  literature.    Not  long  previously  a  new  literary 
oomal  had  been  started  in  London  by  James  Silk  Buck- 
Agham.     The  title  of  it  was  the  Athenceum.    As  a  commer- 
iai  undertaking  it  was  any  thing  but  a  success.    Its  enter- 
rising  projector  was  already  disenchanted.    He  was  look- 
Qg  out  at  this  moment  in  the  hope  <^  finding  a  purchaser 
Mr  the  whole  property,  rather  than  for  the  publication. 
[lie  proprietorabip  and  editorship  of  the  Athence%myrer% 
ssmned  then  by  John  Sterling  and  Frederick  Maurice, 
8  affording  them  the  very  opportunity  they  were  in  quest 
f.     Soon  after  this,  according  to  Carlyle,  it  began  to  be 
emarked  here  and  there  in  London  that  there  were  papers 
f  unoBual  ability  appearing  from  week  to  week  in  a  publi- 
ation  nobody  had  heard  until  then  any  thing  at  all  about, 
o  whom  its  very  name  indeed  was  unfamiliar.    It  is  curi- 
ios  to  note  here,  even  in  regard  to  so  robust  an  intellect  as 
hat  of  Carlyle,  that  so  infected  was  he  by  what  Macaulay 
las  termed  the  lues  Bastoelliana,  that  he  leaves  his  reader 
ntirely  under  the  impression  that  the  powerful  writing 
loticea,  as  appearing  in  the  Athenceum^  was  mainly,  if  not 
entirely,  firom  the  pen  of  the  hero  of  his  biography.     So 
ar  was  this  from  being  the  case  in  reality,  however,  that 
sterling  himself,  when  writing  to  Julius  Hare  in  1829,  says 
(mphatically  in  the  course  of  one  of  his  letters  in  allusion 
o  Maurice,  '*  Of  what  good  prou  have  found  in  the  Aihe- 
\4Eitni,  by  far  the  larger  part  is  attributable  to  him,"  adding 
;racefuliy,  yet,  if  possible,  still  more  emphatically,  "  When 
.  have  done  any  good  I  have  seldom  been  more  than  a 
patch  of  sand  to  receive  and  retain  the  impression  of  his 
ootstep."    Of  the  passage  here  cited  the  ipsissima  verba 
nay  be  found  at  page  14  of  the  sketch  of  Sterling's  life  pre- 
Lxed  to  the  posthumous  collection  of  his  works,  m  two  vol- 
tmes,  edited  by  the  archdeacon  of  Lewes,  or  rather,  as  the 
atter  was  then,  the  incumbent  of  Hurstmonceuz.    In  that 
oUective  edition  of  Sterling's  vrritings,  the  very  first  on 
he  list,  the  essays  occupying  the  post  of  honor  at  the  head 
if  the  first  volume,  he  himself  thus  speaks  of  in  anoUier  of 
lis  letters  to  Julius  Hare,  immediately  upon  their  first  ap- 
pearance anonymously  in  the  pages  of  the  Athenoeum  — 
( *  The  Shades  of  the  Dead '  are  mine,  but  all  that  is  in 
liein  I  learned  from  Coleridge  or  Maurice."    Frequently, 
according  to  his  earlier  biographer,  he  had  been  heard  by 
dm  to  declare  that  to  Maurice  "  he  owed  more  than  to  any 
itlier  man  except  Coleridge."  Between  the  two  young  men, 
it  this  period  especially,  there  was  a  profound  sympathy, 
\Bj  for  that  matter  indeed,  was  there  up  to  the  very  last. 
Strange  is  it  now  to  remember,  seeing  how  widely  their 
dews  diverged  before  all  ^w&  finished.    As  yet  for  them, 
lowever,  life  was  in  its  halcyon  days.    It  is  charming  to 
emember  of  them  that,  as  yet,  they  were  as  one  even  in 
lieir  dreamings.     Each  was  engaged  during  his  leisure 
lours  in  writing  a  noveL    That  by  Frederick  Afaurice  was 
irst  finished.    It  was  his  maiden  work,  and  was  published 
n  1831,  under  the  title  of  **  £ustace  Conway;  or, the  Broth- 
nr  and  Sister."     Sterling's  novel,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
lot  completed  until  two  years  afterwards,  when  it  appeared 
n  1833,  under  a  name  destined  in  little  more  than  another 
lecac^e  to  be  otherwise  rendered  famous  in  imaginative 
Lterainre. 


<<  Arthur  Coningsby  "  was  the  name  of  Sterling's  book, 
as  well  as  of  his  hero  —  ^  Henry  Coningsby,"  winning  all 
the  honors  eventually,  when  called  into  existence  by  a  nov- 
elist who  was  later  on  to  become  Prime  Minister  of  Eng- 
land. Returning,  however,  to  the  journalistic  labors  of 
Maurice,  let  us  say  at  once  that  they  terminated  not  very 
Ions  after  their  commencement.  How  it  was  they  came  to 
be  uus  abruptly  closed,  Mr.  Carlyle  has  explained  in  a  few 
words  of  dryiy  humorous  significance.  *'  Money,"  quoth  he, 
oracularly,  "  is  the  sinews  of  periodical  literature,  almost  as 
much  as  of  war  itself."  Havmg  said  which,  he  adds  with 
comic  gravity,  no  less  sententiously,  "  Without  money,  and 
under  a  constant  drain  of  loss,  periodical  literature  is  one 
of  the  things  that  cannot  be  carried  1 "  The  AtheMevm^ 
which,  up  to  that  moment,  had  consistently  *'  on  the  com- 
mercial side  lacked  success,"  passed  then,  at  length,  into  the 
hands  of  the  man  by  whom  its  fortunes  were  soon  afterwards 
triumphantly  established.  Standing  intermediately  between 
its  nominal  and  its  real  founder,  Maurice  and  Sterling,  hav- 
ing received  the  Athenceum  as  the  mere  seed-germ  of  a  lit- 
erary property  firom  Mr.  Silk  Buckingham,  passed  it  on, 
about  a  year  and  a  half  afterwards,  wiui  its  reputation,  at 
any  rate,  enhanced,  if  its  money  value  still  repoained  inap- 
preciable, into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Dilke,  under  whose  able 
guidance  it  soon  began  to  flourish. 

Meanwhile,  the  relidous  opinions  of  Frederick  Maurice 
had  so  far  become  modified  by  reflection,  that  he  not  only 
recognized  the  possibility  of  his  conscientiously  subscribing 
to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  but  even  of  taking  orders  at 
once  in  the  Church  of  England.  Bom  and  bred  though  he 
had  been,  fix)m  his  earliest  years,  amonz  a  race  of  noncon- 
formists, he  saw  his  way  clearly  to  his  becoming  a  clers^jr- 
man  of  the  church.  As  early  as  in  1828,  he  received  nis 
ordination  as  deacon.  It  was  desirable  that  he  should  now 
take  his  degree,  as  a  judicious  preliminary  step  to  his  fur- 
ther advancement.  So  sensitively  did  he  shrink  from  the 
risk  of  calling  down  upon  himself  any  invidious  imputation 
as  to  the  motives  guiding  him  in  his  decision,  however,  that, 
instead  of  returning  to  Cambridge,  he  entered  his  name  at 
the  rival  university  on  the  books  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford ; 
where,  after  the  lapse  of  three  terms,  in  1881,  he  graduated 
B.  A.  In  due  course  he  was  ordained  to  the  priesuood,  and 
in  1834,  when  his  almost  forgotten  novel  of  **  Eustace  Con- 
way," the  MS.  of  which  he  had  sold  as  many  as  four  years 
previously  to  Mr.  Bentley,  was  at  last  published,  he  was 
startled  in  the  midst  of  the  seclusion  of  his  life,  then  as  a 
curate  in  Warwickshire,  by  receiving  a  challenge  to  fight 
a  duel  firom  a  rival  novelist,  of  whose  very  existence  strange- 
ly enough,  until  then  he  had  never  heanl,  —  Mr.  Maurice's 
angry  challenger  being  no  other  than  the  well-known  sea- 
captain  and  humorist,  Capt.  Marx^at.  The  offence  im- 
Euted  to  Frederick  Maurice  was  this,  that  in  his  anonymous 
ction  he  had,  unwittingly  as  it  happened,  but  to  all  ap- 
pearance very  invidiously,  dubbed  tne  rascal  of  his  story 
Capt.  Maxryat.  The  explanation  which  ensued  cleared  the 
young  clei^man  at  once,  of  course,  from  the  charge  of 
malignity.  But  in  a  way  that  was  any  thing  but  complimen- 
tary to  the  fame  of  ms  blithe-hearted  but  irascible  chal- 
lenger. 

On  Trinity  Sunday  in  that  same  year,  1884,  Maurice's 
intimate  firiend  Sterling  was,  unhappily  for  himself  as  it 
soon  proved,  ordained  deacon  at  Chester ;  his  novel,  by  the 
way,  of  ^  Arthur  Coningsby,"  having  been  published  the 
year  previously.  Sterling,  as  it  happened,  was  never  ad- 
mittea  to  priest's  orders:  his  thoughts  were  drifting  far 
away  beyond  the  border-land  of  any  thing  bearing  even  the 
semblance  of  orthodoxy.  Even  then,  however,  as  Carlyle 
has  said,  "  the  most  important "  of  the  old  college  firiends  of 
that  gifted  but  erratic  creature  was  Frederick  Maurice, 
'<  who  was  still," —  we  are  ouotine  firom  Carlyle's  life  of 
Sterling,  —  *'  as  he  had  long  oeen,  nis  intimate  firiend  and 
counsellcr."  Commenting  yet  more  strongly  upon  their 
widely  different  natures,  and  yet  upon  their  unmarred  af- 
fection lor  each  other  down  to  the  very  last,  Carlyle  has  ftuv 
ther  remarked  at  this  point  very  impressively,  '*  Their 
views  and  articulate  opinions,  I  suppose,  were  now  fast  bo- 
ginning     o  diverge;    and  these  went  on  diverging  far 
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enoueh ;  but  in  their  kindly  union,  in  their  perfect,  truBtful 
tamiliarity,  precious  to  both  parties,  there  neyer  was  the 
least  break,  but  a  steady,  equable,  and  duly  increasing  cur- 
rent to  the  end."  A  nood  of  light,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is 
thrown  upon  the  whole  career  and  character  of  Frederick 
Maurice  by  bis  faithful  attachment,  through  all  his  way- 
ward opinions,  to  this  devoted  associate  of  his,  whom  he  had 
first  learned  to  love,  and  who  had  first  learned  to  love  him, 
in  their  college  days.  The  heart-whole  fi!*iend8hip  which 
80  lon^  bound  them  together  was  in  the  end,  as  we  nave  al- 
ready intimated,  cemmented  or  perfected  into  a  sort  of  re- 
lationship by  their  marrying  two  sisters.  Frederick  Mau- 
rice, before  the  close  of  1837,  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Anna,  the  younger  daughter  of  Lieut.-6en.  Barton ;  her  el- 
der sister,  Susannah,  having  seven  years  previously,  in  the 
autumn  of  1 830,  become  the  wife  of  John  Sterling.  As  hav- 
ing been  thus  in  a  manner  the  brother-in-law  of  Frederick 
Maurice,  fragments  of  Sterling's  life  have  so  far  long  since 
come  to  be  regarded  as  integral  portions,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
eminent  career  upon  which  we  are  now  commenting,  that  a 
few  words  in  reference  to  the  former  may  be  considered  not 
only  allowable,  but  almost,  we  had  said,  essential,  in  the 
way  of  elucidation.  Bemarkable  as  John  Sterling  was  in 
himself,  he  was  perhaps  more  remarkable  by  reason  of  his 
father,  who  was  no  less  notable  a  man  than  the  Thunderer 
of  the  Times  newspaper,  the  long  famous  Capt.  £dward 
Sterling,  or,  as  Thomas  Carlvle  used  to  call  him  character- 
istically enough,  Capt.  Whirlwind.  Sketched  as  the  latter 
has  been  in  enduring  lines  by  the  master-hand  of  his  son's 
biographer,  we  seem  to  realize,  almost  as  clearly  as  though 
we  nad  known  liim  personally,  what  manner  of  man  he  was, 
this  redoubtable  journalist.  "  A  stout,  broad  gentleman  of 
sixty  "  he  was  when  Carlyle  first  set  eyes  upon  him,  in  the 
summer  of  1834,  "  perpendicular  in  attitude,  rather  showily 
dressed,  and  of  gracious,  ingenious,  and  slightly  elaborate 
manners,  over  whom,"  as  the  inimitable  Fketcher  adds, 
with  a  sort  of  gloriole  of  ink,  *'  hung,  moreover,  a  kind  of 
incubus,  as  the  principal  or  one  of  the  principal  writers  of 
the  TimeSy  which  gave  an  interesting  chiaroscuro  to  his 
character  in  society."  Not  the  least  significant  touch  of  all 
imparted  to  the  delineation  of  this  great  representative  per- 
son was  the  sardonic  remark  thrown  out  casually  one  day, 
in  regard  to  him,  iihen  speaking  of  Capt.  Whirlwind,  in  a 
knowing  aside :  "  Tliree  hundred  and  sixty-five  opinions  in 
the  year,  upon  every  subject  I  "  quoth  a  wag,  with  a  deadly 
gibe,  both  at  the  Times  and  at  the  great  Thunderer. 

Recalled  to  London  from  his  provincial  curacy,  the  Rev. 
F.  D.  Maurice  had,  by  1839,  been  formally  installed  in  what 
his  remarkable  powers  as  a  preacher  soon  rendered  for  him 
a  sufficiently  notable  position;  meaning  that  afibrded  to 
him  on  his  acceptance  of  the  chaplaincy  of  Guy's  Hospital. 
Of^en  enough,  at  this  time,  a  sally  across  London  Bridge, 
"  Groing  to  Guy's  to-dav,"  was  one  of  John  Sterling's  com- 
monest expeditions.  1  or  himself,  eight  months  altogether 
sufficed  for  what  Carlyle  cynically  calls  his  **  clericalaber- 
ration."  So  daringly  would  he  talk,  even  at  this  period  in 
his  semi-ecclesiastical  character,  that  he  onctf  startled  a 
goodly  company,  in  the  hearing  of  his  future  biographer,  by 
exclaiming  fervidly,  **  I  could  ^uncre  into  the  bottom  of  hell, 
if  I  were  sure  of  finding  the  jOevil  there,  and  getting  him 
strangled."  Another  lustre  only  was  there  to  run  out  be- 
fore, consoling  himself  at  the  last  by  muttering  simply, 
«  God  is  great ;  God  is  great,"  that  poor,  weary,  sorrow- 
laden  heart  was  to  heave  its  last  sigh  at  Bonchurch.  As 
yet,  however,  when,  in  1839,  Maurice  was  still  chaplain  at 
Guy's  Hospital,  Sterling  found  solace  intermittently  in  the 
religious  thoughts  kindled  by  that  true  brother's  compan- 
ionsnip.  For  all  that,  nevertheless,  when  we  recall  to  mind 
the  admiration  with  which  the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  about  that 
very  time,  was  summarizing  Maurice's  impressive  and  ar- 
resting sermon  on  "  Tlie  Kingdoms  of  the  World  and  the 
Glory  Thereof;"  we  could  almost  imagine  John  Sterling,  in 
spite  of  his  afiection  for  the  pulpit-orator  thus  fervidly 
eulogized,  tempering  the  religious  ardor  of  tlie  good  German 
diplomatist  somewhat  after  uie  whimsical  manner  in  which 
the  latter's  enthusiasm,  religious  exaltation,  is  said  once  to 
have  been  responded  to  by  Thorwaldsen. 


The  incident  here  particularly  referred  to  is  said  to  have 
occurred  in  the  Eternal  City,  upon  the  occasioo  of  a  pai^ 
at  Bunsen's  house  on  the  Capitoline  HilU  upon  die  very 
site  of  the  Temple  of  Olympian  Jove.    Sterling  himself 
has  related  the  anecdote  in  the  course  of  one  of  his  ddigfal- 
ful  letters,  and  has  done  so  with  an  ill-concealed  gvs^tik 
There  it  was,  on  that  height  of  the  Cs^itoline,  upon  thi 
site  of  the  classic  temple  dedicated  of  old  to  tbe  Father 
of  Olympus,  that  the  conversation  of  those    assembkd 
round  Bunsen's  table  having,  as  very  oflcn  happooed  under 
his  guidance,  taken  an  intensely  Christian  turn,  ThorwaUr 
sen  remarked,  through  an  opposite  window,  **  swimmi^ 
into  his  ken  "  in  the  blue  ether  then  deepenin*^  into  tvi- 
liffht,  poised  above  the  noble  panoramic  view  of  Rone,  the 
pknet  Jupiter  in  all  its  glory  1    And,  filling  his  glasfr  todk 
orim,  the  more  than  half  pagan  sculptor-poet  cried  out  eod- 
denly,  —  can't  we  fancy  to  what  dismay  of  Bunaen  and  Us 
sympathizers,  —  "Weill    Here's  in  honor  of  the  andeat 
gods  1 "    The  bond  of  intimate  alliance  knittiDg  togietkr 
in  loving  concord,  from  first  to  last,  the  tenderest  lt?eli^ 
and  lofliest  aspirations  of  Maurice  and  Sterling,  was  jm- 
cisely  that  which  kindled  in  the  hearts  of  both  such  wsm 
admiration    for  Carlyle,  namely,  what  Archdeacon   Hait 
speaks  of  as  their  "deep  sympathy  with  the  errors  a&d 
faults,  and  even  the  sins,  of  mankind."    This  aboundis^ 
all-embracing  sympathv,  in  truth,  all  through  his  life,  vat 
underlying  Maurice's  inteipretation  of  the  law  of  love  ea- 
joined  him  in  regard  to  his  neighbor.     This  it  was  that 
drew  so  nearly  and  directly  towai^s  his  own  the  hearts  of 
those  who  came  more  immediately  within  the  range  oi-la 
personal  influence.    The  opportunities  allowed  him  far  ths 
exercise  and  manifestation  of  this  same  personal  inflnwwB 
were,  as  it  happened  all  through  his  career,  restricted  ia 
their  scope,  and  uncertain,  even,  it  might  be  said,  fitfuL  is 
their  duration.     Subsequent  to  the  period  within  which  lie 
held  the  chaplaincy  at  ixuv's  Hospital,  Maurice  was  ooidi- 
nated,  \£  we  remember  rigntly  it  was  in  1846,  the  chapbia 
and  reader  to  Lincoln's  Inn.    Finally,  bringing,  as  it  were, 
to  the  very  homeliest  close  the  long  and  ardently  sustained 
series  of  Lis  pastoral  labors,  he  was  appointcsd,  under  the 
Crown  patronage,  Incumbent  of  St.  Peter's  Chapel  in  Vere 
Street,  Marylebone.     Two  academical  positions   of  soicje 
eminence  he  attained  and  held  for  several  years,  witli  greal 
honor  to  himself  and  with  no  small  reflected  honor  to  the 
important  institutions  with  which  he  was  thus  conepicQoa»- 
ly  associated.     At  King's  College,  Liondon,  he  occopied,  for 
example,  in  this  way,  the  chair  of  Professor  of  Divinitj 
and  Modern  History  until  constrained  to  resi^  it  because 
of  the  violent  objections  raised  to  certain  religions  opinioa 
he  had  enunciated  in  his  '*  Theological  Essays."     These 
had  reference,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  his  views  in  regard  U> 
the  doctrine  of  atonement ;  but  principally,  as  it  happened, 
to  his  interpretation  of  the  wora  **  eternal "  as  applied  to 
the  punishment  of  the  wicked  in  the  hereafter,     'llie  aa- 
cerity  of  his  convictions  upon  this  occasion  he  signalir 
evidenced  in  a  remarkable  letter,  published  in  the  midst  of 
much  angry  controversy  in  1853,  and  addressed  by  him  to 
Dr.  Jelf,  the  then  principaL    In  the  October  of  1866,  ht 
received  a  tribute,  nowever,  that  came  to  him  doubtless  a 
an  immense  consolation  under  any  still  poignant  remeoh 
brance  that  mi^ht  have  clung  to  him  of  the  obloquies  and 
rebufis  to  which  he  had  been  previously  subjected.    Far 
then  it  was  he  had  the  gratification  of  finding  hiitt»if 
elected  to  the  ancient  professorship  established  at  Uambrit^ 
in  1688  by  Dr.  Knightsbridge.  The  chair  was  that  of  Prafi»- 
sorof  Casuistry  and  Moral  Philosophy.    In  its  mere  moocv 
value  it  represented  no  more  than  an  additional  three  hundred 
pounds  a  year.    But  its  intrinsic  value  was  for  him  simplj 
incalculable.    It  was  an  attestation  of  the  most  marked,  as 
well  as  the  most  spontaneous,  character  of  the  estimation  ia 
which  his  career  and  his  capacities  were  held  by  the  emM 
eminent  men  in  his  old  university.    Those  by  whom  he  «  u 
selected  included  among  them  the  Vice-Chancellor,  the 
Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  the  Public  Orator,  and  tba 
Master  of  St.  Peter's  College.     Dming  the  course  of  the 
following  year  he  received,  on  the  28th  March,  1867,  the 
honorary  degree  of  M.  A.  from  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
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wliere  his  intellectual  powers  had  heen  first  developed,  and 
his  high  conscientiousness  first  manifested. 

A  cursory  glance  even  along  the  shelves  laden  with  the 
published  works  of  Prof.  Maurice  will  suffice  to  realize 
vividly  the  rans;e  of  liis  knowledge  and  the  diversity  of  his 
researches.     They  are  attestations  at  once  of  great  zeal,  of 
untiring  industry,  and  of  resolute  perseverance.    Through 
them  may  be  recognized  the  fact  tliat  the  author  of  those 
voluminous  and  earnest   productions    laid    claim    to    the 
varied  character  of  theologian,  orator,  controversialist,  phi- 
losopher, and  philanthropist.    Lectures,  sermons,   tracts, 
tjeatises,  essays,  pamphlets,  were  squandered  around  him 
broadcast  and  abundant  for  forty  years,  toother  with  a  fe- 
cundity that  seemed  to  be  inexhaustible.    For  considerably 
more  tnan  half  his  life  the  ink  appeared  to  be  replenished 
in  his  pen  unceasingly.    His  principal  writings  are  long 
since  familiar  to  the  generality  through  the  popular  editions 
published  by  the  Messrs.  Macmillan.    '*  Tlie  Conscience  '* 
IS  the  title  of  the  lectures  on  Casuistry  delivered  by  Prof. 
Maurice  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.    Two  of  the 
more  important  works  issued  from  the  press  by  him  in  his 
o^city  as  a  biblical  scholar  are  entitled,  one  of  them, 
^  The  Patriarchs  and  Law-givers  of  the  Old  Testament," 
the  other,  <'  The  Prophets  and  Kings  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment."   Two  of  the  most  noteworthy  among  his  expositions 
of  the  New  Testament,  on  the  other  hand,  have  reference, 
one  of  them  to  *'  The  Gospel  of  St.  John,"  the  other  to 
^  The  ;EpL<tlcs  of  St.  John ; "  the  former  appearing  sim- 
ply as  a  series  of  discourses,   the  latter  as  a  series   of 
lectures  on  Christian  ethics.    A  work  published  by  him 
in  these  volumes  very  early  in  his  career,  as  far  back, 
indeed,  as  in  the  year  1838,  was  entitled  grandly  ''The 
Sjngdom  of  ChrisL"     Consequent,  no  doubt,   upon  his 
early  nonconformist  surroundings,  it  embraced  within  it 
extensive  views  of  the  Quakert*,  as  set  forth  by  Pcnn,  by 
Fox,  and  by  Barclay ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  abounded  in 
copious  extracts  firom  the  writings  of  Locke,  of  Luther,  and 
of  Stillingflect.     Among  the  most  striking  and  powerful 
lectures  given  to  the  world  in  his  tune  oy  this  earnest 
thinker,  were  those  orin[inally  published  by  him  in  1846,  on 
the  "  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  ;     those  given  in  1854  on  the 
*'  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  First  and  Second  Centuries ; " 
and  those  he  delivered  in  1861  on  the  *'  Apocalypse,  or 
Book  of  Revelations."    In  one  sense,  the  most  comprehen- 
sive of  all  his  writings  was  the  one  in  which  he  set  forth 
his  views  of  **  The  Relidons  of  the  World  and  their  Rela- 
tions to  Christianity."    Besiiles  tlie  lectures  an  Casuistry, 
already  mentioned,  several  remarkable  lectures  were  deliv- 
ered by  the  Professor  at  Cambridge  (twenty-one  in  all)  on 
*'  Social  Morality."  Before  passing  on  to  the  consideration  of 
his  more  practical  labors  as  one  of  the  most  energetic  philan- 
thropists of  his  time,  and  his  profound  disquisitions  as  a 
philosophic  inquirer,  we  would  particularly  refer,  in  passing, 
to  two  of  the  more  popular  of  his  minor  works :  one  setting 
forth  the  claims  respectively  of  the  Bible  and  of  Science, 
the  other  tracing  out  in  bold  and  vivid  lines  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  in  verv  deed  and  truth  the  '*  Ground  and  Object 
of  Hope  for  Manldnd."    As  a  preacher,  Prof.  Maurice 
was  singularly  persuasive,  without  rising,  except  upon  the 
very  rarest  occasions,  to  any  thing  like  impassioned  elo- 
quence as  a  pulpit  orator.     An  exact  catalogue  of  his  ser- 
mons could  be  compiled  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty, 
and  would  be  tedious  in  its  length,  even  if  it  were  pro- 
curable,    {^erhaps  as  well  known  as  any  of  those  collected 
together  in  a  popular  form,  are  his  nine  sermons  on  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  delivered  in  1848,  and  his  nineteen  sermons 
on  the  Prayer-Book,  preached  in  the  following  year ;  the 
latter  course  having  "especial   reference    to  the  Romish 
System,"  as  its  title-page  expressly  indicated.    Four  lectures 
were  given  by  Prof.  Maurice  in  1854,  on  the  "  Religion  of 
Borne;**  six  in  1855, on  "Learning  and  Working;"  besides 
a  notable  series  in  1864,  on  the  "  Grospcl  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven."     As  far  back  as  in  1839  he  is  remembered  to  have 
delivered  one  of  singular  force  and  cozency  in  relation  to 
the  momentous  question  as  to  whether  tne  Church  or  State 
has  power  to  undertake  the  weighty  responsibility  of  the 
natiff*^^^  education.     In  addition  to  the  sermons  already 


specified,  mention  may  here  be  made  of  twelve  delivered  by 
Prof.  Maurice  in  1850,  on  the  "  Church  as  a  Family  ;*'  of 
five  delivered  by  him  three  years  afterwards,  on  the  "  Sab- 
bath Day;"  of  five  others  in  1857,  on  the  "  Indian  Crisis," 
as  well  as  of  single  sermons  in  various  years,  particularly 
worthy,  at  least,  this  passing  commemoration,  as  on  "  Lyincr 
and  Truth,"  on  «  Christmas  Day,"  on  "  Trinity  Sunday,^' 
on  the  "  Worship  of  the  Church,"  on  the  "  Teacher  of  the 
Gentiles,"  on  the  "  Faith  of  the  Liturgy,"  and  the  "  Doc- 
trine of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,"  besides  one  entitled  the 
"  Warrior's  Prayer,"  and  another  entitled  "  Life  and  Death," 
a  funeral  discourse,  in  memoriam  C.  B.  Mansfield.  In  1854 
appeared  Prof.  Maurice's  work  on  the  "  Unity  of  the  New 
Testament,"  as  well  as  his  argument  in  regard  to  the  "  Doc- 
trine of  Sacrifice."  It  was  in  1855  that  he  commented  upon 
the  difficulties  and  possibilities  of"  Administrative  Reform ;" 
eleven  years  later,  in  1866,  expatiating  with  singular  fervor 
on  the  "  Commandments  as  Instruments  of  National  Reform." 
His  once  popular,  but  now  almost  forgotten  work,  antithetr 
ically  entitled  "  Protestant  Catholicity,"  appeared  as  long 
ago  as  in  1842 ;  his  powerful  argument  in  regard  to  the 
"^Conflict  of  Good  and  Evil,"  as  recently  as  in  1865.  Be- 
fore his  clerical  career  can  be  said  to  have  fairly  foreshad- 
owed itself,  even  in  his  own  imagination,  we  find  him  in  1838 
discussing  the  "Responsibilities  of  ^fcdical  Students." 
When  his  priestly  labors  were  already  drawing  to  a  close, 
we  find  him  in  1866  forcibly  setting  tbrth  his  views  in  re- 
gard to  the  "  Workmen  and  the  Franchise ; "  and  later  still, 
m  1870,  addressing  to  his  contemporaries,  as  a  matter  very 
near,  indeed,  to  his  heart,  a  few  earnest  words  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "  Secular  and  Denominational  Education."  Ilardly 
an  ecclesiastical  question  of  any  interest  arose  in  his  time, 
but  Prof.  Maurice  had  something  to  say  upon  it,  very  di- 
rectly to  the  purpose.  Thus,  for  example,  in  1845,  he  took 
occasion  to  descant  upon  the  "  New  Statute  and  Mr.  ^Vard ; " 
and  two  years  later,  in  1847,  was  pointing  out,  one  while, 
in  a  pamphlet  of  considerable  ability,  what  he  conceived  to 
be  the  "  Duty  of  Protestants  in  the  Oxford  Election ; "  and 
another,  commenting  in  a  letter  of  unusual  power,  on  the 
"  Attempt  to  Defeat  the  Nomina: ion  of  Dr.  Hampden."  In 
1859,  again,  he  showed  how  keenly  he  was  alive  to  the  vex- 
atoe  quesdones  of  his  time  by  tlien  issuing  from  the  press  his 
well-remembered  "  Reply  to  Mansel'a  Bampton  Lectures." 
Besides  editing  the  Alhenaumy  we  have  seen,  in  collabora- 
tion with  Sterling,  for  upwards  of  a  twelvemondi,  Prof. 
Maurice,  as  long  ago  as  in  1840,  undertook  the  editorship, 
for  a  while,  of  a  new  series  of  the  Educational  Magazine, 
Twice  in  his  life  he  essayed  unhesitatingly  —  first  in  1859, 
and  ailerwards  through  a  sequel  to  his  argument  in  1860 
—  to  answer  the  momentous  question,  '*  What  is  Rev- 
elation?" Wherever  his  co-operation  was  sought,  in 
furtherance  of  what  in  any  way  excited  his  sympa^es, 
it  was  never  sought  in  vain,  but  was  vouchsafed  at 
once  frankly  and  cordially.  It  mattered  nothing  to  him 
at  those  times  whether  his  help  was  to  be  accorded  by  word 
of  mouth,  or  whether,  with  his  evcx^ready  pen,  he  was  asked 
to  forward  some  new  literary  enterprise  of  a  moral  or 
religious  character.  Thus,  for  example,  we  find  Prof. 
Maurice  contributing  in  1861  two  of  the  most  remarkable 
among  their  number  to  the  "  Tracts  for  Priests  and  Peo- 
ple,"— one  of  these  being  No.  2,  entitled,  "  The  Mote  and 
the  Beam;"  the  other,  No.  6,  headed  simply,  "Morality 
and  Divinity."  Thus,  moreover,  another  while,  we  find 
him  taking  his  part  with  fellow-laborers,  like  Dr.  Brewer 
and  the  lE^v.  Charles  Kingsley  and  Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  in 
producing  those  "Lectures  to  Ladies  on  Practical  Sub- 
jects," which  were  afterwards  spoken  of  by  the  Edinburgh 
Review  as  "  the  best  thoughts  of  manly  minds."  It  was 
characteristic  of  his  readiness  again  to  further  any  work 
he  heartily  admired,  that  in  1857  he  genially  edited  Bar- 
well's  "  Care  of  the  Sick ; "  and  in  another  instance  contrib- 
uted a  thoroughly  appreciative  Preface  to  Eingsley's 
**  Saint's  Tragedy."  In  addition  to  the  very  diversified  works 
already  particularized,  there  are  other  scattered  writings 
of  a  nuscellaneous  character  which  at  various  times  have 
come  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Maurice  in  such  abundance, 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  enumerate  them :  such  effusions, 
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for  example,  a8  his  disquisition  on  the  '*  Law  of  the  Fable 
of  the  Bees,"  his  letters  on  the  "  Name  of  Protestant,"  his 
exposition  of  the  '*  Object  and  Method  of  Queen's  CkiUege," 
his  outspoken  arguments  on  the  ^  Right  and  Wrong  Methods 
of  Supporting  Irotestantism,"  and  ms  **  Dialogues  Between 
a  Clergyman  and  a  Layman  on  Family  Worsmp." 

As  affording  altogether  the  fullest  evidence  of  the  wide 
range  of  his  intellectual  powers  and  of  his  vifforous  grasp 
of  Knowledge,  the  opva  magnum  of  Prof.  Maurice  may 
be  found  in  the  two  master^  volumes,  comprising  within 
them  his  treatises  on  **  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy." 
These  were  originally  contributed  to  the  pages  of  the 
^  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana."  Since  their  appearance 
for  the  first  time  as  an  integral  and  a  very  notable  part  of 
that  voluminous  work,  they  have  been  agftin  and  again  re- 
printed as  a  substantive  publication.  Tney  embrace  within 
their  comprehensive  survey  every  known  system  of  philoso- 
phy, ancient  and  modem,  mythical  it  might  almost  be  said, 
and  mediaeval,  pagan  and  Christian.  Beginning  in  the 
remotest  antiquity,  the  record  thus  pven  extends  over  the 
whole  historical  period  anterior  to  the  coming  of  our  Lord, 
and  thence  downwards,  century  by  century,  until  the  out- 
break of  the  first  French  Revolution;  a  supplementary 
glance  being  taken  even  at  the  late  systems  or  philosophy 
that  have  since  then  sprung  into  existence,  some  of  which, 
indeed,  in  their  origin,  may  be  regarded  as  actually  contem- 
poraneous. Referring  more  particularly,  no  doubt,  to  the 
elaborate  and  luminous  repertory  of  knowledge,  Prof. 
Garbett  has  not  hesitated  in  the  course  of  his  Bampton 
Lectures  to  speak  of  Prof.  Maurice  as  <*  the  most  pnilo- 
sophical  writer  of  the  day."  That  he  was  one  of  the  most 
philosophic,  few  will  have  the  hardihood  to  deny.  If 
nis  judgment  was  not  always  in  equipoise,  his  sympathies 
at  the  uist  were  wonderfully  comprehensive.  If  his  views 
were  not  unfrequently  warped  by  prejudice,  he  had  at  the 
same  time  the  courage  and  the  magnanimity  to  pay  many  a 
generous  tribute  to  those  to  whose  religious  convictions  his 
own  were  diametrically  opposed.  Gregory  the  Great  he 
incidentsdly  refers  to  as  **  an  admirable  man."  Pascal  he 
speaks  of,  as  one  may  say,  in  tones  of  carefully-balanced 
equanimity.  Deprecating  on  the  one  hand  what  he  regards 
as  the  scoffing  manner  by  which  the  "  Provincial  Letters  " 
are  pervaded,  he  recognizes  fully  and  freely,  on  the  other, 
the  profoundly  meditative  spirit  which  came  forth  in 
his  other  writings,  and  which  "assuredly,"  as  he  says, 
"  help^  to  preserve  the  mind  of  France  for  a  while  from 
the  corruption  which  on  many  sides  was  threatening 
it."     As  illustrative  of  the  candor  with  which  the  varying 

eiases  of  modern  philosophy  are  here  described  by  Prof 
aurice,  we  would  now  instance,  en  passant  and  almost 
haphazard,  a  few  of  the  opinions  set  forth  bv  him  in  no 
flattering  accents  in  this  remarkable  treatise.  Having 
observed  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  disauisidon  upon  Locke 
that  it  had  been  unquestionably  Plato  s  great  object  to  ex- 
plain what  he  meant  by  an  idea,  and  how  it  difiers  from  a 
notion,  Prof.  Maurice  goes  on  to  say,  "  Locke  did  not  take 
the  pains  to  understand  him;  perhaps  it  was  not  worth 
bis  while ;  but,  at  all  events,  he  did  not  confute  him."  Nay, 
further  than  that,  he  says  of  Locke's  —  shall  we  call  it  ob- 
tuseness  or  carelessness  ?  —  ^  He  does  not  indicate  in  any 
one  syllable  of  his  essay  that  he  had  a  glimpse  (we  do  not 
say  of  Plato's  meaning,  but)  of  the  possibility  that  he 
should  have  had  a  meaning."  Afler  this  it  is  that  Maurice 
so  finely  epitomizes,  in  a  few  colloquial  words,  what  Leibnitz 
remarked  so  admirably,  even  it  might  be  said  so  wittily,  in 
answer  to  Locke's  assertion  as  to  there  being  no  innate 
ideas :  **  You  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  our  understand- 
ing which  is  not  derived  to  it  from  the  senses.  <  True,'  said 
Leibnitz,  *but  there  is  the  understandina  itself,'"  With 
reason  enough  does  Prof.  Maurice,  when  insisting  upon  the 
importance  of  this  proposition,  declare  that  in  one  sense  it 
is  we  strongest  practical  answer  to  Locke's  whole  argument. 
Still  referring  to  the  masterpiece  of  our  great  English  meta- 
physician, l^iaurice  well  observes  that  Bishop  Berkeley 
converted  the  objective  philosophy  of  Locke  into  a  purely 
subjective  one ;  and,  furtner  than  that,  pronounces  Berke- 
ley's book  to  have  been  so  far  valuable,  at  any  rate,  that  it 


was  one  of  the  steps  towards  a  new  era  in  phOosoobf. 
Hume's  name  havin?  been  spoken  of  accnrately  enough  m 
one  "which  we  inevitably  associate  with  the  ikst  pooible 
—  nay,  with  an  almost  inconceivable  and  trancceiiaeiit  de- 
gree of  scepticism,"  Prof.  Maurice,  as  sagaeiooslj  aa  seota- 
tiously,  remarks  immediately,  **  Therein,  however,  lay  in 
advantage,  —  it    was    inconceivable  and    traosceiideBt.* 
Hume's  whole  system  he  cleverly  hits  off  in  one  apt  phnM, 
where  he  alludes  to  it  as  *'  the  worship  of  experieneea* 
Viewed  through  the  eyea  of  Maurice,  ShaftesDozy,  «te 
brought  into  contrast  with  Bolingbroke,  we  are  not  hp- 
prised  to  find,  is  regarded  as  a  far  nobler  type  of  patrifhi 
morality.     Speaking  of  Hobbes,  whom  he  aesifnates  es* 
phatically  the  strongest  of  all  dogmatists,  the  Prtnesor,  viA 
overwhelming  irony,  applies  to  the  Philosopher  of  Ma]ai» 
bury  the  description  given  of  the  animal  wmcli  lias  ftmiiM 
him  with  the  title  of  nis  greatest  work,  meaning,  of  comej 
The  Leviathan,  *^  His  scfdes  are  his  pride,   shut  together 
with  a  close  seal ;  one  is  so  near  to  another  tliat  no  air  ca 
come  between  them.    They  are  joined  one  to  another;  tk; 
stick  together  that  they  cannot  be  sundered.     The  flakes  of 
his  flesh  are  joined  together ;  they  are  firm  in  themseho; 
they  cannot  be  moved.    His  heart  is  as  firm  as  a  stone,  ~ 
yea,  as  hard  as  a  piece  of  the  nether  mill-stone."    Sumndii 
up  the  purport  of  his  own  protracted  investigations  is  t 
single  sentence.  Prof.  Maunce  maintains  clearly  enoi^ 
with  the  ener^  of  his  whole  nature,  that ''  Moraland  meti- 
physical  inquiries  have  reference  to  realities,  not  dresji&" 
His  last  words  quoted  fi*om  Holy  Writ,  on  bringing  i^i 
majestic  survey  of  human  meditations  to  a  cloee,  bare  aboK 
them  a  profoundly  chastening,  and  yet  elerating  nevi* 
cance :  "  Whoso  humbleth  himself  shall  be  exalted,  wham 
exalteth  himself  shall  be  abased."  Intellectually,  as  we  lust 
said,  this  was  indubitably  the  opus  magnum  of  IVo£  Msiirio& 
Morally  his  opus  magnum  was  his  whole   lile.      Pattiii 
altogether  on  one  side  the  peculiarities  of  his  religin 
teaching  upon  doctrinal  matters,  his  practical  philanthrnif 
could  not  out  command  universal  admiration.     His  teaia 
sympathy  at  all  times  for  his  fellow-mortals,  most  of  all  s 
seemed  for  the  lowliest  and  the  least,  won  to  him,  all  thTo^>l 
his  course,  the  hearts  and  affections  of  all  who  approach 
him.      In  the  interests  of  the  working-men,   and  of  tk 
young  men  more  especially,  he  "  spent  himself*  to  the  list 
with  a  generous  selp-abandonment.    His  memory  wiH  kar 
be  cherished  as  the  founder  in  the  October  of  1864,  i^ 
the  principal  ever  since  then,  of  the  Working-Men's  Col- 
lege in  Great  Ormond  Street,  Red  Lion  Square,  the  ht 
working-men's  college  ever  opened  in  the  metropolis.    Ik 
will  lone  be  held  in  gratefhl  remembrance  also  as  the  fan- 
most  originator  and  the  chief  promoter  of  the   Qoeea*! 
College  for  ladies  in   Harley  Street.      His  zeal   m  tbe 
furtherance   of  social  reforms  of  every  kind   was  at  all 
times,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  words,  exemplary.    Ihe 
Christian   Socialist  Movement,  abready  referred  to  as  ose 
regarded  by  him  with  especial  favor,  had  for  its  object  tfa 
advancement  of  a  scheme  almost  Quixotic  in  its  benisaitr, 
namely,  the  abolition,  so  to  speak,  of  competitive  labor, 
through  the  association  of  the  working-classes  into  fnufl 
communities,  undertaking  the  work  in  common,  and  dividSag 
the  proceeds  among  themselves.    For  the  education  of  the 
working-classes,  moreover,  he  had,  for  years  upon  yeas 
past,  a  ceaseless  solicitude.    A  couple  oi'  dates  selected  at 
random  from  the  noble  record  of  his  life  will  serve  to  iDaa- 
trate  the  strenuous  and  long-sustained  efforts  made  by  kin 
to  benefit,  in  the  most  practical  way  possible,  the  humbler 
and  the  younger  members  of  the  toiling  classes  among  las 
contemporaries.    In  1 849  he  was  delivering  the  introdnctoiy 
lecture  to  the  Metropolitan  Evening  Classes  for  Yoon^Mea. 
On  the  2d  of  January,  1860,  he  was  delivering  at  Lo««r 
Norwood  the  inaugural  lecture  on  the  opening  £ere  of  tk 
Local  Working-men's  Institute.    Winning  to  himself  ask 
unnaturally,  the  grateful  affection  of  the  hnmbler  tfarar 
of  those  for  whom  he  thus  labored  unceasingly,  Frederiet 
Maurice  secured  to  himself  at  the  same  time  the  love  sf 
those  chosen  spirits  among  his  contemporaries  who  ca* 
teemed  his  friendship  among  the  dearer  treasures  of  tber 
life.    Dean  Stanley,  in  preadiing  his  funeral  sermon  on  the 
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erenth  instant,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  spoke  of  him  quite 
nstly  in  one  breath,  as  *<  the  most  peaceml  and  pacific  of 
len;"  and  in  another,  one  whose  whole  existence  was 
not  of  peaceftil  ease,  but  of  incessant,  unwearied  toil,  —  a 
«uh  ever  burning,  and,  as  it  burned,  consuming  with  its  own 
neztinffuishable  zeal  the  mind  and  body  that  enclosed  it." 
Sven  while  it  so  consumed  itself  away,  it  was  watched 
oringly  by  those  by  whom,  amone  such  as  were  immedi- 
itely  around,  it  could  best  of  all  be  appreciated.  It  was 
0  Frederick  Biaurice  that  Thomas  Hughes  inscribed  his 
'  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,"  in  words  expressiye  of  "  ever- 
ncreasing  afi*ection  and  reverence."  It  was  to  him,  in  the 
fanuary  of  1854,  that  Alfred  Tennyson  addressed  those 
leautiful  stanzas  of  invitation  to  the  poet's  home  in  the 
sle  of  Wight,  closing  with,  — 

"  Come,  Maurice,  pay  one  visit  here, 
For  those  are  few  we  hold  as  dear ; 

Nor  pav  but  one,  bat  come  for  many, 
Many  and  many  a  happy  year." 

Ekeu  fuffaces!  The  last  of  them  has  now  rolled  hy  for- 
nrer  inexorably.  And  mourning  for  the  loss  of  his  niend, 
IS  the  Poet  Laureate  doubtless  still  does  ver^  poignantly, 
re  would  place  here  in  solace  upon  his  lips,  with  one  slight 
Dodification,  one  of  his  own  exquisite  stanzas  from  nis 
)eerles8  ^  In  Memoriam : "  — 

"O  life  not  fntile,  then,  though  frail  1 
Oh  for  thy  voice  to  soothe  and  bless ! 
What  hope  of  answer  or  redress  ? 
Behind  the  veil,  behind  the  veil." 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


Bt  order  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia^  the  mpesorio  Merelli 
lias  engaged  Mile.  Nilsson  to  pay  a  visit  to  St.  Petersburg. 

An  Italian  critic  of  Wagner's  "Lohengrin"  unkindly 
lays,  "Science  is  a  fine  thing — but  for  sleep,  I  prefer  a 
joodbed." 

A  French  critic  on  art,  M.  Louis  Yiardot,  says  the 
equestrian  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  the  Marble 
Arch,  London,  resembles  Punch  mounted  on  Balaam's  ass. 

Thb  Khedive,  in  addition  to  paying  Verdi  seven  thou- 
sand pounds  for  the  prhneur  of  "  Aida  for  the  Cairo  Opera 
House,  has  sent  the  composer  the  decoration  of  Command- 
Br  of  the  Order  of  the  Osmani^. 

A  GREAT  impression  has  been  produced  in  Paris  by  a 
lentence  of  fifteen  days'  imprisonment  to  which  Prince 
Bibesco  has  been  condemned,  for  having  engaged  in  a  duel 
irith  the  Prince  de  Beaufiremont.  This  is  Sie  first  time  for 
Diany  years  in  which  participation  in  a  duel  not  attended 
irith  &tal  results  has  been  so  punished. 

A  BENEYOLEKT  London  School  Board  gent,  recently, 
questioning  a  little  boy  on  serious  matters,  and  wishing  to 
imbue  his  mind  with  a  sense  of  comfort  and  security,  said, 
^  Should  your  father  and  mother  die  or  forsake  you,  do  you 
know  who  will  take  you  up  ?  " — "  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  scholar. 
*  And  who  ?  "  asked  the  gent  "  The  police,"  was  the  re- 
ply. 

We  print  in  this  number  the  opening  chapters  of  Mr. 
Edmund  Yates's  new  novel,  « The  Yellow  Flag."  The 
readers  familiar  with  the  earlier  series  of  this  journal,  will 
assuredly  give  a  warm  welcome  to  a  new  work  of  fiction 
from  the  pen  of  the  author  of  "  Black  Sheep."  With  the 
possible  exception  of  Charles  Reade  and  George  Eliot,  no 
English  novelist  has  a  larger  circle  of  readers  than  Edmund 
Yates.  "  The  Yellow  Flag "  will  be  published  in  Every 
Saturday  in  weekly  instSments. 

Everybody  who  has  been  in  Florence,  says  an  English 
paper,  is  aware  that  on  Holy  Saturdav  a  dove,  charged  with 
nreworks,  is  sent  at  mid-day  througn  the  Duomo  from  a 
house  hard  by.  It  should  explode  at  a  given  moment,  and 
set  ofi*  the  rockets,  which  are  a  signal  for  the  bells — silent 
during  the  previous  forty-eight  hours — to  clash  forth  sim- 


ultaneously, and  proclaim  the  end  of  Lent.  A  popular 
superstition,  once  deeply  rooted,  has  it,  that,  if  the  fireworks 
explode  properly,  a  good  harvest  may  be  confidently  relied 
on.  This  year  the  dove  went  off  too  soon,  and  the  fiasco 
ensuing  did  not  fail  to  be  regarded  as  portentous  by  many. 

The  funeral  of  Alexandre  Dumas  at  Villers-Cotterets 
was  attended  by  a  great  number  of  the  principal  literary 
celebrities  of  Paris.  Five  addresses  wei-e  pronounced  over 
the  grave :  the  first  by  M.  Ferdinand  Du^e,  who  confined 
himself  to  praising  the  social  and  general  qualities  of  the 
defunct;  the  second  by  M.  Gonzales,  representieg  the 
Society  des  Grens  de  Lettres ;  the  third  by  M.  Perrin, 
director  of  the  Th^tre-Fran9ais ;  the  fourth  by  M.  Charles 
Blanc,  director  of  the  fine  arts,  on  the  part  of  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction;  and  the  fifth  by  M.  Pothier,  secretary 
at  the  Mairie  of  Villers-Cotterets,  who  praised  the  courage 
which  M.  Dumas  had  exhibited  as  a  republican.  The  son 
of  the  deceased  then,  in  a  few  words  of  deep  emotion, 
thanked  the  persons  present  for  their  kind  attendance,  and 
the  assemblage  separated. 

The  Journal  de  Rouen,  a  paper  which  is  conducted  with 
remarkable  ability,  announces  that  Napoleon  m.  has  con- 
tracted a  loan  of  seven  million  firancs  with  some  of  the  most 
important  London  houses.     One  clause  in  the  contract 

fives  his  ex-Majesty  the  right  of  increasing  the  loan  to 
fleen  million  francs,  on  the  condition  of  giving  the  bankers 
three  days'  notice.  The  lenders  have  no  other  guarantee 
than  the  chance  of  Napoleon  m.  remounting  the  throne  of 
France.  The  Journal  de  Paris  says  that  this  news,  incredi- 
ble as  it  may  appear  at  the  first  glance,  is  not  impossible, 
as  it  is  well  known  that  the  English  dearly  love  speculation. 
The  Tichbome  affair,  adds  the  writer,  has  furnished  us 
with  a  proof  of  that. 

Alexandre  Dumas  opens  his  **  Memoires "  with  the 
following  passages:  ''I  was  bom  at  Villers-Cotterets,  a 
small  town  in  the  department  of  the  Alsne,  two  hundred 
paces  from  the  Rue  ae  la  None,  where  Demoustiers  died, 
two  leagues  from  Ferte-Milon,  where  Racine  was  bom,  and 
seven  leagues  from  Chdteau-Thierry,  the  birthplace  of  La 
Fontaine.  My  birthday  was  the  2d  of  July,  1802 ;  and  I 
was  born  in  the  Rue  de  Lormet,  in  a  house  belonging  to 
my  friend  Cartier.  My  friend  will  some  day  sell  me  the 
house,  so  that  I  may  go  and  die  in  the  chamber  where  I  was 
bom,  and  may  enter  upon  the  night  of  the  future  firom  the 
same  place  where  I  emerged  firom  the  night  of  the  past.** 
This  wish  was  not  fiilfiUed;  but  Dumas's  body  at  least 
rests  in  Villers-Cotterets,  and  his  grave  preserves  the  same 
relative  distances  firom  the  birthplaces  of  Racine  and  La 
Fontaine  which  his  cradle  did. 

The  whole  religious  machinery  of  the  Middle  Ages  seems  in 
full  play  in  France  at  the  present  moment.  Miracles  take 
place,  and  the  trade  in  relics  is  even  looking  up ;  but  the 
course  of  business  in  this  line  does  not  always  mn  smooth. 
We  read  in  the  Renaissance  that  Dom  Lombard,  the  last 
prior  of  the  celebrated  Abbey  of  Senones,  having  died  in 
1813,  in  the  odor  of  sanctity,  the  present  parish  priest  of 
Senones  entered  into  an  amement  with  a  rich  iimabitant 
of  the  place  for  the  sale  of  the  holy  man's  skeleton.  The 
bargain  stood  thus :  one  hundred  francs  down,  payable  be- 
fore delivery ;  cost  of  exhumation,  packing,  and  carriage,  to 
be  defrayed  by  the  buyer.  A  favorable  opportunity  soon 
presented  itself  for  the  delivery  of  the  good^,  but  complica- 
tions supervened  at  the  moment  of  departure.  Some  notar 
bles  of  the  parish,  especially  the  maire  and  his  assistant, 
opposed  the  removal  of  the  precious  remains ;  the  country 
people  ran  up  with  cries  ana  threats,  and  proposed  ringing 
the  alarm  bell.  At  length,  the  priest  was  obliged  to  yield, 
and  Dom  Lombard  was  restored  to  mother  earth. 

For  the  last  two  years,  those  honorable  members  of 
Parisian  society,  the  rodeurs  de  barrihre,  had  retired  into 
private  life,  or  sought  in  other  centres  of  France  their 
means  of  existence.  Within  two  or  three  months,  how- 
ever, they  have  once  more  gratified  the  French  capital 
with  their  presence ;  and  their  presence  reveals  itself  by  a 
serious  number  of  attacks  on  passanu,  which  have  become 
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as  alarming  by  their  frequent  repetition  as  by  their  brutal 
character.  These  ruffians  do  not  actually  confine  their 
doings  within  the  outside  circle  of  Paris,  but  invade  the 
rive  gauchcy  and  even  yenture  to  **  work  "  in  the  more  fash- 
ionable quarters  of  Paris.  The  French  papers  have  to  re- 
cord daily  some  murderous  attack  made  with  the  greatest 
audacity.  This  recandescence  of  crime  may  be  owing  to 
the  yast  number  of  common  convicts  who  were  either  lib- 
erated during  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  or  availed  them- 
selves of  the  Communal  revolution  to  make  good  their 
escape.  The  quarantine,  to  which  the  prisoners  returning 
from  the  pontoons  are  subjected  by  the  French  authorities, 
tends  also  to  aggravate  this  state  of  things.  Many  indi- 
viduals, of  Indifierent  morality,  return  from  Brest  or 
Lforient,  and,  being  prevented  from  finding  work  by  the 
unwise  measures  of  the  police,  augment  ue  already  nu- 
merous body  of  rodeurs  de  harrihre.,  and  make  the  streets 
of  Paris  almost  as  unsafe  as  they  were  in  the  last  century. 


SPRING'S  MESSENGERS. 


Happy  the  ear  which  first  perceives, 
From  depths  of  freshly  blowini^  leaves. 
The  sparrow's  cry  along  the  caves. 

Spring's  herald  he ;  for  when  the  rain 
Is  blown  in  gusts  against  the  pane, 
Uis  is  the  blithest,  loudest  strain. 

A  certain  sobbing  music  fills. 
The  violet  hollows  of  the  hills, 
Where  wink  the  yellow  dafibdils. 

The  rnst-incmsted  oak  is  mute ; 
But,  from  the  fissures  round  its  root. 
The  sweet,  fulnt-smelling  cowslips  shoot. 

And  in  the  woods,  yet  soft  for  showers,  — 
In  Winter's  wild,  dishevelled  bowers,  — 
The  violet  takes  heart  and  flowers. 

Happy  the  eve  which  then  can  see, 
In  tallow  fiefd  or  burnti  g  tree. 
The  watchful,  kind  Divinity  1 

Seasons  of  hnrtling  storms  and  snows 
Hold  i*  the  dark  the  early  rose  ; 
But  fair  the  honeysuckle  blows. 

From  breezy  hedges,  cottage-walls. 
Where  most  at  morn  the  sunshine  fidls, 
Its  odor  comes  at  intervals ; 

And  where  the  parted  branches  hold 
The  light  against  the  blackest  mould, 
The  crocus  shines  in  puce  or  gold. 

Silver  is  on  the  spectral  larch ; 

You  sec,  through  each  fresh-mantled  arch 

Of  boughs,  the  ruddy  face  of  March ; 

The  moon  has  not  a  redder  light, 
When,  balefully  and  dimly  bright. 
She  turns  eclipse  upon  the  uight. 

Sweet  are  the  farms  for  new-pulled  hay ; 
Sweet  are  the  changing  sounds  of  day. 
From  sunriie  to  the  starlit  gray  : 

The  snoodcd  girl  that  sits  to  sing 
Beside  the  bracken-shadowed  spring ; 
The  diarch-bcirs  minute  clinking  ripg ; 


The  rooks'  alarm,  the  swallows'  cry. 

The  magpies'  jangled  litany. 

The  ctu'lcws'  chaUenge  shnll  and  high. 

Happy  the  heart  that  at  such  time. 
When  even  the  breezes  flow  in  rhyme. 
Feels  yearnings  for  a  fiuther  clime. 

Sallow  or  fired,  the  day  goes  down, 
Over  the  moorlands  di^ear  and  brown,  — 
Over  the  sharply  steepled  town. 

The  crow  goes  broad-winged  to  his  rest; 
The  linnet  hides  in  ivied  nest ; 
Orion  flames  above  the  west. 

Then,  white  as  b  a  dead  man's  &ce. 

Smote  with  death's  spiritual  grace. 

The  rounded  moon  heaves  up  through  space. 

The  lights  go  out ;  the  village  street 
Is  dumb ;  yon  hear  no  passing  feet. 
Nor  yet  the  mill-wheers  plashing  beat. 

Happy  the  lids  that  now  may  close. 
Nor  fear  the  hour  when  Morning  throws. 
Through  lattice  panes,  her  dewiest  rose. 


For  them  the  wind's  prolonged  snrcense. 
Earth's  brooding  calm,  heaven's  starrod  * 
Shall  be  as  ministers  of  peace. 


AMERiCA.y  Organs  in  England.  —  To  obtain  a 
for  his  wares  in  England  is  no  small  credit  to  an  Amcri^n 
facturer.  Wages  are  so  much  lower  there  than  here,  thai  ^ 
American  production  must  have  some  extraordinary  sopo-kK^ 
to  warrant  the  higher  price.  It  speaks  well,  then,  for  the  BCifoi 
&  Hamlin  Cabinet  Organs,  that  they  find  a  largv*  andgrosai 
demand  in  England. 

Sir  Julius  Benedict,  one  of  the  first  musical  aathorities  a 
London,  allows  himself  to  be  quoted  in  the  English  papcRa 
entertaining  the  hitjhest  opinion  of  these  inttmmcnts,  pruictb^ 
for  them  the  very  wideet  popularity .  Other  London  in  luteal  cekk> 
rides,  among  whom  arc  jinnlcy  Kichards,  Hie-hard  RiHlhead,  Dl 
Spark,  Messrs.  Wcstbrook,  Hopkins,  and  Uimbauh,  roi.^3;^ 
their  superiority,  and  publicly  indorse  them.  It  may  be,  Jw** 
ever,  that  this  Company  docs  not  compete  with  English 
facturers  at  so  great  disadvantage,  notwithstanding  the 
cost  of  labor  here.  The  public  are  familiar  with  what 
chinery  has  done  in  this  country  in  the  mannfactui-e  of  watc&a; 
and  Yankee  ingenuity  has  produced  curious  labor-saving  ■•• 
chinery  lor  the  production  of  the  various  parts  of  thise  aspM 
also. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Independent  expl-iins  some  facts  in  rcfsvi 
to  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Co.,  which  are  interesting  as  toaciuz 
the  question  of  the  conflicting  interests  of  lalx>r  and  capital,  wk 
which  may  partially  account  for  the  great  success  of  the  C^ 
pany.  Its  stockholders  arc  nearly  all  actively  eng;igcd  ia  tbe 
work ;  the  majority  of  the  stock  is  owned  by  the  three  Dirertas 
who  manage  ail  its  afiairs ;  and  its  foromen  and  principal  voii- 
men  are  also  stockholders,  so  that  each  has  a  pergonal  interest  in 
what  ho  is  doing. — Scribner's  Monthly, 

Thb  Public  have  for  years  indorsed  Bubnbtt's  Cocoaute  is 
an  unrivalled  hair-dressing. 


Colds  and  Coughs.  —  Sudden  changes  of  climate  are 
of  Pulmonary  and  Bronchial  Affecticm,  Take  at  once  "  Awa'J 
Bronchial  Troches,"  let  the  Cold,  Cough,  or  Irritation  of  tie 
Throat  be  ever  so  slight. 

White's   Specialty  por  Dyspepsia  will  effect  acsreif 

tried  liaitlifully.     Sold  by  all  druggists. 

By  the  use  of  the  famous  Halford  LBiCESTEBSHima  Ta^ 
Sauce,  your  soup,  fish,  and  meat  are  made  more  de'idois  ssfi 
nutritive.  Every  person  who  uses  the  Halford  is  its  prop» 
reference.  Physicians  heartily  recommend  its  ute,  fcr  iher 
know  it  to  be  made  of  choice  uiateriaL 
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THE  YELLOW  FLAG. 

BT  BDMUND  TATB8. 

OV  **  BLACK  ■HXBF,"  "  JTOBOOT*!  VOEmn."  KO..  BTO. 

CHAPTBB  III.  —  HOMX,  8WBBT  BOMB. 

FASHION,  amidst  the  innumerable  chants  which  she 
has  insisted  on,  seems  to  have  dealt  lightly  with  Great 
Walpole  Street.  It  may  be  that  she  has  purposely  left  it 
untouched,  to  remain  an  example  of  the  heavy,  solemn, 
solid  style  of  a  hundred  years  ago ;  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  **  gardens,"  ^  crescents,**  **  mansions,"  all  stucco,  plate- 

flass,  and  huge  portico,  of  modern  days ;  or  it  may  be  that, 
ndin^  it  intractable,  unalterable,  unassailable,  she  has 
looked  upon  it  as  a  relic  of  barbarism,  and  determined  al- 
together to  i^ore  its  existence.  Anyhow,  the  street  is  very 
little  changed  since  the  days  of  its  nrst  erection ;  it  still  re- 
mains a  long,  and  to  those  gazing  down  it  from  either  end, 
apparently  interminable  line  of  large,  substantial,  three- 
storied,  dull-colored  brick  houses,  stretching  from  Chandos 
Square  in  the  south,  to  Guelph  Park  in  the  north ;  so  long, 
80  uniform,  eo  unspeakably  dreary,  as  to  give  color  to  the 
assertion  of  a  celebrated  wit  who,  on  his  death-bed,  moan- 
ing forth  that  *'  there  is  an  end  to  all  things,"  added  feebly, 
"except  Great  Walpole  Street." 

In  its  precincts,  gravity  and  decorum  have  set  up  their 
head-quarters ;  on  many  of  its  dooi^plates  the  passer-by 
may  read  the  names  of  distinguished  members  ol  the  fac- 
ulty, old  in  a^  and  high  in  renown,  pupils  of  Abemethv 
and  Astley  (xK>per,  who,  with  the  first  few  hundreds  whicn 
they  could  scrape  together  after  their  degrees  were  ob- 
tuned,  hired  and  furnished,  as  a  first  step  to  professional 
status,  the  houses  in  which  they  still  reside,  and  in  which 
they  have  since  inspected  so  many  thousand  tongues,  and 
passed  the  verdict  of  life  or  death  upon  so  many  thousand 
patients.  Youth  must  be  resident  here  and  there  in  Great 
Walpole  Street,  as  in  other  places ;  but,  if  so,  it  is  never 
seen.  No  nurse-maids,  with  heads  obstinately  turned  the 
other  way,  drive  the  pleasant  perambulator  against  the  legs 
of  elderly  people,  airing  themselves  in  the  modified  sun- 
light which  occasionally  visits  the  locality ;  no  merry  chil- 
dren troop  along  its  pavement;  from  the  lon^  drawing- 
room  windows,  hun^  with  curtains  of  velvet  ana  muslin,  is- 
sues no  sound  of  piano  or  human  voice.  Although  there 
is  no  beadle  to  keep  inviolate  its  sanctity,  the  street-boy,  as 
he  approaches  its  confines,  stops  his  shrill  whistling,  and 
puts  his  tip-cat  into  his  pocket;  the  ''patterers"  of  the 
second  edition  pass  it  by,  conscious  that  the  rumors  of  war, 
or  of  the  assassination  of  eminent  personages,  will  fall  flat 
upon  the  ears  of  the  inhabitants,  while  even  the  fragment- 
ary announcement,  "Elopement — young  lady^ — noble 
markis,"  will  fail  in  extracting  the  pence  from  the  pockets 
of  the  denizens  of  the  lower  regions  in  this  respectable 
quarter. 

It  is  essentially  a  carriage  neighborhood,  with  ranges  of 
mews  branching  out  of,  and  running  parallel  to  it ;  and  the 
vehicles  are  quite  in  keeping  with  the  street  and  with  their 
owners.  Besides  the  doctors'  broughams,  high  swinging 
chariots,  now  scarcely  ever  seen  save  on  drawing-room 
days  or  in  carriage  bazaars,  with  huge  hammerclothis,  and 
vast,  emblazoned  panels,  are  there  common  enough.  Boomy 


landaus,  broad  barouches,  with  fat  horses,  the  leather  of 
whose  harness  is  almost  invisible  beneath  the  heavy  silver 
plating,  coachmen  in  curly  white  bob-wigs,  and  giant  footp 
men,  gorgeous  in  hair-powder,  —  all  these  are  to  be  found 
in  Great  Walpole  Street 

Money,  money,  money  I  it  all  seems  to  say.  We  have 
money,  and  we  will  take  care  that  you  shall  know  it  We 
will  not  pay  enormous  rents  for  poky  tenements  in  Mayfiur, 
or  straggling  caravanseries  in  Tybumia;  we  do  not  ex- 
pend our  substance  in  park-phaetons  or  Victorias,  any  more 
than  in  giving  "  drums  "  or  "  at  homes."  We  have,  during 
the  season,  several  dinner-parties ;  at  which  the  wine  set 
before  you  does  not  come  from  the  grocer's  or  the  publi- 
can's, but  has  been  in  our  cellars  for  years;  several  musical 
evenings,  and  one  or  two  balls.  We  go  to  the  opera  three 
or  four  times  during  the  season,  occasionally  to  tne  theatre, 
fireqnently  to  a  classical  concert  or  an  oratorio;  but  we 
would  as  soon  think  of  attending  a  prize-fight  as  a  pigeon- 
match,  or  of  prohibiting  our  womankind  from  ^ing  to 
church,  as  of  taking  them  to  listen  to  comic  songs  in  a  sup- 
per room.  We  are  rich,  which  you  may  be ;  but  we  are  re- 
spectable, which  you  are  not  I  Vaunt  your  fashion  as  much 
as  you  please ;  but  the  home  of  moneyed  decency  and  deco- 
rum is  Great  Walpole  Street 

Six  o'clock  on  an  October  evening,  with  a  chill,  damp 
wind  howling  at  intervals  throuzh  the  funnel  made  by  the 
opposing  lines  of  houses,  is  not  uie  time  in  which  this  lo- 
caUty  looks  its  best  If  it  is  dreary  in  the  spring  bright- 
ness, in  the  summer  sunshine,  it  is  doubly  dreary  in  the 
autumn  decadence,  when  the  leaves  torn  from  the  trees  in 
Guelph  Park  mix  with  the  dust  and  bits  of  straw  and 
scraps  of  paper  which  gather  together  in  swerving  eddies 
in  every  possible  corner,  and  when  in  most  of  the  houses 
the  shutters  are  still  closed,  and  the  blinds  have  not  shed 
the  newspaper  coverings  in  which  they  haye  been  en- 
wrapped auring  the  absence  of  the  inhabitants.  In  one  of 
the  largest  houses  of  the  street,  howeyer,  on  the  particular 
October  evening  in  question,  no  such  sizns  of  absenteeism 
were  visible ;  Uie  whiteness  of  the  broad  door-step  was  un- 
sullied, the  plate-glass  windows  were  free  firom  speck  or 
spot,  the  dwarf  wire  blinds  in  the  dining-room  stood  rigid- 
ly defiant  of  all  criticism,  and  the  muslin  curtains  in  the 
drawing-room  seemed  to  have  lost  all  the  softness  and  pli- 
ancy of  their  nature,  and  hung  stiff  and  white  and  ridd, 
as  the  gaunt  and  bony  hands  which  from  time  to  time 
pushed  Uiem  on  one  side,  as  the  blank  and  colorless  face 
which  firom  time  to  time  peered  through  them  into  the 
street  These  hands  and  that  face  belonged  to  Mrs.  Cal- 
verley,  the  mistress  of  the  mansion.  A  thin,  spare  woman 
of  fifty  years  of  a<i:e,  with  a  figure  in  which  were  angles 
where  tnere  should  have  been  roundness,  and  straightness 
of  outline  where  there  should  have  been  fulness.  Her  silk 
dress  was  of  an  undecided  fawn-color ;  and  in  place  of  any 
relieving  white  collar,  she  wore  a  wisp  of  black  net  round 
her  throat  Her  face  was  long,  with  a  large,  straight  nose, 
prominent  eyes  of  steely  blue,  and  a  long  upper  lip,  be- 
tween which  and  its  thin,  pallid  companion  there  gleamed 
a  row  of  strong  white  teeth.  Her  thin,  scanty,  iron-gray 
hidr  was  taken  off  from  her  forehead  above  the  temples, 
and  gathered  into  a  small  knot  at  the  back ;  such  an  ex- 

}>anse  of  colorless  flesh,  such  a  dull,  level  waste  of  human 
eatures,  unrelieved  by  the  slightest  scintilla  of  interest  or 
sympathy  1 
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In  her  prim,  flat-soled,  creaking  shoes,  Mrs.  Calverle^r 
walked  to  the  window,  pushed  hack  the  curtains,  and 
looked  out  down  the  silent  street}  then,  with  a  sound 
which  was  something  between  a  sigh  of  despair  and  a  snort 
of  defiance,  she  returned  to  the  low  prie-dieu  chair  worked 
in  wool,  but  covered  with  a  shiny,  crackling,  yellow  sub> 
stance,  and,  arranging  her  scanty  drapery  around  her, 
interwove  her  boinr  fingers  in  her  lap,  ana  sat  bolt  upright, 
staring  rigidly  before  her.  All  the  furniture  in  the  room 
which  was  capable  of  being  covered  up  was  clad  in  a  uni- 
form of  brown  holland ;  the  chairs  were  dressed  in  pina- 
fores, the  big  broad  sofa  had  a  loosely-cut  greatr-coat  of  the 
same  material ;  even  the  chandeliers  had  on  holland  baes. 
There  was  no  light  in  the  room ;  but  the  gas-lamps  in  &e 
street  were  reflected  from  the  bare,  shining  rosewood  table, 
firom  the  long  grand  pianoforte,  from  the  huge  ormolu  clock, 
ticking  gravely  on  the  mantlepiece,  from  the  glass  shades 
enshrining  wax  flowers  and  fi>uit,  which  made  such  a  poor 
pretence  of  being  real,  and  from  the  old-fashioned,  hand- 
somely-cut girandoles.  By  the  chair  in  which  Mrs.  Cal- 
verlev  was  seated  stood  a  frame  of  Berlin  work ;  in  the 
middle  of  the  hearth-rug  before  the  fire-place  —  fireless 
now,  and  filled  with  a  ^m  pattern  of  cut  colored  paper — 
lay  a  stufied,  white-haired  dog,  intently  regarding  his  tail 
through  his  glass  eyes,  and  apparently  wondering  what  he 
had  done  in  life  to  be  consigned  to  such  a  degraded  posi- 
tion. 

A  quarter-past  six,  half-past,  a  quarter  to  seven,  rin^  out 
from  the  neighboring  church ;  and  at  each  sound  of  the 
chimes  Mrs.  ualverley  rises  to  her  feet,  creaks  across  to 
the  window,  looks  forth,  creaks  back  again,  and  resumes 
her  stonv  position.  At  length  there  comes  a  half-timid 
ling  of  tne  bell  which  she  recognizes  at  once,  straightens 
her  back,  and  settles  herself  more  rigidly  than  ever.  A 
few  minutes  after,  the  drawing-room  door  opens,  and  a 
voice,  the  owner  of  which  cannot  be  seen,  is  heard  saying, 
*^  Dear  me ;  all  in  darkness,  Jane  ? '' 

Mrs.  Calverley  makes  no  reply,  but  rings  the  bell ;  and 
when  the  servant  appears,  says  to  him  in  a  thin,  acid  voice, 
'^  Yon  can  light  the  gas,  James ;  and  now  that  your  master 
has  come  home  at  last,  dinner  can  be  served." 

Upon  this  remark,  Mr.  Calverley's  only  comment  is  a 
repetition  of  ^  Dear  me."  He  is  a  middle-sized,  pleasant- 
looking  man,  with  fair  hair,  slightly  sprinkled  with  gray, 
gray  whiskers,  light-blue  ^yes,  and  marvellous  pink  and 
white  complexion,  like  a  doll.  A  gentlemanly-looking  man 
in  his  plain  black  frock-coat  and  waistcoat,  gray  trousers, 
black  silk  cravat,  and  pearl  pin,  and  neat  buttoned  boots. 
He  looks  rather  nervously  to  his  wife,  and  edges  his  way 
towards  her  round  the  table.  When  he  is  within  a  few 
feet  of  her,  he  produces  a  newspaper  from  his  pocket,  and 
makes  a  feeble  tender  of  it,  saying,  *'  The  evening  paper, 
my  dear ;  I  thought  you  would  like  to  see  "  — 

« I  should  like  to  see  you  attempt  to  relieve  the  monoto- 
ny of  my  life,  Mr.  Calverley ;  and  not  to  leave  me  here 
alone,  while  you  were  doubtless  enjoying  yourself." 
«  My  dear,  I  assure  you  I  have  come  straight  home." 
<<  Did  business  detain  you  until  afler  six  o'clock  in  Min- 
cing Lane  ?  " 

**No,  my  dear;  of  course,  not  till  six  o'clock ;  I  walked 
home,  and  on  my  way  I  just  looked  in  at  the  club,  and," 

M  At  the  club  I  "  That  was  all  Mrs.  Calverley  said ;  but 
the  manner  in  which  she  said  it,  had  its  due  eflect.  Mr. 
Calverley  opened  the  leaves  of  a  photo^aph  album,  with 
every  portrait  in  which  he  was  thoroughly  familiar,  and  be- 
gan to  be  extremely  interested  in  its  contents. 

**  Dinner  will  be  ready  directly,"  said  Mrs.  Calverley ; 
"  had  you  not  better  wa^h  your  hands  ?  " 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear,"  said  the  disconsolate  man ;  "  but 
I  washed  them  at  the  cl  — "  He  pulled  himself  up  just  in 
time ;  the  obnoxious  word  had  very  nearly  slipped  out;  but 
the  servant  announcing  dinner  at  the  moment,  and  Mrs. 
Calverley  laying  the  tips  of  her  bony  fingers  in  the  hollow 
of  her  husband^  arm,  the  happy  pair  proceeded  to  the  ban- 
quet. 

It  was  a  good  dinner,  handsomely  served,  but  Mr.  Cal- 


verley can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  enjoved  it.  At  first  he 
audibly  asked  for  wine ;  but  after  he  had  been  helped  three 
or  four  times,  he  glanced  hurriedly  across  the  long  table,  at 
the  other  end  of  which  his  wife  was  seated,  and  furtively 
motioned  to  the  butler  by  touching  his  elass.  This  panto- 
mime and  its  results  were  soon  noticed  oy  Mrs.  Calverley, 
who,  after  glaring  at  her  husband  for  a  moment,  gave  a  Ik- 
tie  shiver,  and  said,  — 

'*  It  is  of  no  use  paying  Dr.  Chipchase  his  fees,  if  his  ad- 
vice is  to  be  scouted  in  this  manner :  you  know  what  he 
said  about  your  drinking  wine  I " 

"  My  dear,  I  only  "  — 

"  You  only  fly  in  the  face  of  Providence,  Mr.  Calverley ; 
and  behave  unjustly  to  the  office  in  which  your  life  is  in- 
sured. You  only  add  another  to  the  long  catalcsne  of 
weaknesses  and  moral  cowardices,  by  the  constant  unlay 
of  which  you  render  my  life  a  bunlen  to  me.  I  am  sic^  of 
talking  to  you  myself.  I  shall  write  and  ask  Martin  to 
come  and  stay  wiUi  us  for  a  few  weeks,  and  see  what  effect 
his  influence  will  have  upon  you." 

'*  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  Martin,  mj  dear  " 
said  Mr.  Calverley,  after  standing  up  reverentlj  to  sav 
erace  on  the  removal  of  the  cloth :  '<  he  is  a  very  good  fef- 
U)w,  and"  — 

"^  Don't  talk  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
that  way,  Mr.  Calverley,  if  you  please ;  <  good  feUow,'  indeed  I 
My  son  Martin  is  a  gcxxi  man,  and  an  ornament  to  his  call- 
mg. 

*'  Yes,  my  dear ;  of  course  he  is ;  preaches  an  excellent 
sermon,  does  Martin,  and  intones  quite  musically.  I  shoold 
like  to  see  him  a  little  more  cheerfiil,  I  mean  a  little  lea 
ascetic,  you  know ;  take  his  wine  more  finely,  and  not  look 
quite  so  much  as  if  he  was  fed  upon  parched  peas  and  fil- 
tered water." 

*^  You  are  profane,  as  usual,"  said  his  wife.  *'  Whenever 
you  touch  upon  any  member  of  my  familv,  vour  temper  gets 
the  better  of  you,  and  your  uncontrollable  tendency  to 
scoffing  and  scepticism  breaks  forth.  Perhaps  yoa  will  not 
think  it  too  mucn  trouble  to  pass  me  the  biscuits." 

'*  My  dear  Jane ! "  murmiu*ed  the  wretched  man ;  and, 
after  handing  the  silver  biscuit^barrel  to  his  wife*  he  aat  br, 
not  daring  to  help  himself  to  another  glass  of  wine  froQ 
the  well-filled  decanters  before  him,  while  the  mere  fact  of 
seeing  her  munching  away  at  the  hard  farinaceoua  fixxl 
nearlv  drove  him  mad  with  thirst. 

When  Mrs.  Calverley  had  concluded  this  succalent  re- 
past, she  rose  from  her  seat,  and,  without  taking  any  notice 
of  her  husband,  creaked  stiffly  out  of  the  room.  John  Cal- 
verley, lover  of  ease  and  tranquillity  as  he  was,  acarcdv 
regretted  this  little  conjugal  dispute,  inasmuch  as  that  if 
Mrs.  Calverley  had  not,  in  consequence  of  the  words  that 
had  passed  between  them,  been  on  her  dignified  behavior, 
she  would  have  remained  to  lock  up  the  wine.  VVlia^as 
John  managed  to  swallow  two  glasses  of  his  favorite  Ma- 
deira before  he  joined  her  in  the  drawing-room. 

It  was  not  very  cheerful  in  the  drawing-room ;  the  gas 
had  been  turned  low  down,  and  the  principal  light  in  Uie 
room,  much  softened  and  shaded,  came  firom  a  reading-lamp 
placed  immediately  above  the  work-frame,  at  which  Mrs. 
Calverley's  bony  fingers  were  busily  engaged  depicting  the 
story  of  Jael,  with  a  very  rugged  profile,  and  Sisera,  the 
death-glare  in  whose  eyes  was  represented  by  a  conple  of 
steel  b^ads.  John  Calverley,  furtively  wiping  his  lips  af* 
ter  the  Madeira,  shambled  awkwardly  into  the  room,  and 
could  scarcely  repress  a  groan  at  the  ghastliness  of  its  ap- 
pearance. But  the  generous  wine  which  he  had  drunk 
nelped  to  cheer  him  a  little ;  and  after  wandering  to  and 
fro  in  a  purposeless  manner,  he  approached  his  wife,  and 
said,  — 

"  Wont  you  play  something,  dear  ?  " 

"  No,  thank  vou,"  replied  Mrs.  Calverley :  "  I  wish  to  fin- 
ish this  work. 

'*  It  is  rather  a  nice  thing,"  said  John,  bending  over  the 
production,  and  criticising  it  in  a  connoisseur-like  manner ; 
"what  is  it  all  about?" 

"  It  is  well  that  no  one  is  here  to  hear  this  lamentable 
display  of  ignorance,"  said  Mrs.  Calverley  with  a  snort. 
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**  It  is  a  acriptnral  stoiy,  Mr.  CaWerlej ;  and  is  intended  as 
a  footstool  for  the  church  of  St.  Beowulph." 

^  Oh,  yes  I  "  said  John,  nodding  his  head.  *'  I  know  — 
Bewsher^s  place." 

^  It  would  he  more  decent,  as  well  as  more  correct,  to 
apeak  of  it  as  the  church  in  which  Mr.  Bewsher  is  officiat- 
ing minister,  I  think,"  said  Mrs.  Calverley,  with  another 
snort. 

'^  To  he  sure,  m^  dear ;  quite  correct,"  said  peace-loving 
John.  **  By  the  way,  talking  about  officiating  ministers, 
perhaps  you  had  better  not  ask  Martin  to  come  to  us  just 
yet :  I  have  got  to  go  do¥m  to  that  place  in  the  North  next 
•week." 

'« What  place  in  the  North  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Calverley,  look- 
ing up. 

"  What  place  ?  Why,  my  dear,  Swartmoor,  of  course  — 
the  foundry,  you  know  :  that's  the  only  place  I  go  to  in  the 
North." 

^  I  don't  know  what  place  you  do  or  do  not  go  to  in  the 
North,  or  anywhere  else,  Mr.  Calverley,"  said  his  wife, 
sticking  her  needle  into  the  canvas,  and  interlacing  her 
bony  fingers,  and  sitting  bolt  upright,  as  she  glared  straight 
at  him :  *'  I  only  know  this,  that  I  am  determined  not  to 
stand  this  state  of  things  much  longer." 

"  But,  my  dear  " — 

^  Don't '  my  dear '  me,  if  you  please,  but  listen  to  what  I 
have  to  say.  When  I  married  you,  Mr.  Calverley,  to  my 
sorrow,  now  some  ten  years  ago,  you  were  nothing  more 
than  the  head  clerk  in  the  house  of  Lorraine  Bros.,  which 
my  grandfather  had  founded,  which  my  father  and  uncles 
had  established,  and  in  which  my  late  husband,  Mr.  Gur- 
wood,  had  been  a  sleeping  partner." 

**I  must  say  that"  — 

^  Silence,  if  you  please ;  I  will  not  be  interrupted.  I  took 
Toa  firom  that  inferior  position,  and  made  you  my  husband. 
I  made  you  master  of  this  house  and  my  fortune.  I  raised 
you,  Mr.  Calverley.  I  tell  you,  I  raised  you,  sir,  firom  ob- 
scurity to  position,  from  comparative  penury  to  wealth ;  and 
what  18  my  reward  ?  Day  after  day  you  are  absent  from 
home  at  your  counting-house  in  Mincins  Lane.  I  don't  ob- 
ject to  that ;  I  suppose  it  is  necessary ;  but  I  know — yes,  I 
know,  Mr.  Calverley  —  this  is  not  my  first  experience  of 
men  of  business ;  I  have  been  a  grand-daughter,  a  daugh- 
ter, and  a  sister  of  the  firm ;  and  though  latterly  Mr.  Gur- 
wood  was  not  quite  regular  in  his  attendance,  at  least  at 
one  time  he  was  an  excellent  man  of  business  —  so  that  I 
may  say  also  the  wife  of  the  firm ;  and  I  know  that  business 
hours  are  over  at  five,  and  that  my  sainted  father  used  then 
to  come  straight  home  to  Clapham  by  the  omnibus." 

'*  You  must  allow  me  to  speak,  if  you  please :  I  will  not 
be  interrupted.  Instead  of  which,  I  find  you  going  to  your 
club,  and  dawdling  there  to  the  latest  minute,  often  keeping 
my  dinner  waiting ;  and  when  you  return  home,  your  con- 
▼ersation  is  frivolous,  your  manner  li^ht  and  flighty,  and 
wanting  in  repose,  your  tastes  and  habits  evidently  unsuit- 
able to  a  person  m  the  position  of  my  husband.  I  have 
borne  all  this  without  compliant :  I  know  that  all  of  us  mor- 
tals—  sinful  mortals — have  a  cross  to  bear,  and  that  you 
have  been  bestowed  upon  me  in  that  capacity  I  But  be  a 
lone,  deserted  woman  when  I  have  a  husband  whose  legiti- 
mate business  it  is  to  stay  at  home  and  take  care  of  me,  I 
will  not  I  These  Swartmoor  Works  are  all  venr  well,  I 
dare  say,  and  I  know  you  declare  that  they  bring  in  a  vast 
deal  of  profit ;  but  there  was  profit  enough  in  m^  father's 
time  witnout  any  of  your  iron-works ;  ana  if  you  intend  to 
continue  paying  them  a  visit  every  fortnight,  and  staying 
several  days  awav,  as  you  have  done  latefy^,  they  shall  be 

fiven  up,  Mr.  Calverley  —  they  shall  be  given  up,  I  say  1 
may  be  of  no  more  concern  to  you  than  a  chair  or  a  table, 
but  1  will  not  be  a  deserted  woman,  and  these  iron-works 
shall  be  given  up  1 " 

Those  who  had  seen  but  little  of  the  pleasant-faced  John 
Calverley  would  scarcely  have  recognized  'him  in  the 
darkly  firowning  man,  who  now  strode  forward,  and,  cross- 
ing his  arms  on  the  back  of  a  chair  immediately  in  firont  of 
his  wife,  said,  in  a  very  quiet  but  very  determined  voice, — 


"  They  shall  not  be  eiven  up !  Understand  that,  once 
for  all  —  they  shall  not  De  nven  up  I  You  may  say  what 
you  like,  but  I  am  master  m  my  business,  if  not  in  my 
home ;  and  they  shall  not  be  given  up  I  And  now,  Jane, 
you  must  listen  to  me;  must  listen  to  words  which  I 
never  intended  to  have  said,  if  the  speech  you  have  just 
made  had  not  rendered  it  necessary.  You  have  told  me 
what  you  have  pleased  to  call  facts ;  now  I  will  give  you  my 
version  of  them.  When  I  married  you,  ten  years  ago, —  and  , 
God  knows  you  cannot  deplore  that  marriage  more  heartily 
than  I  do, —  I  was,  as  you  say,  the  head  clerk  of  the  firm 
which  your  father  had  established.  But,  in  his  latter  days, 
he  had  been  ill  and  inattentive  to  business,  and  after  his 
death,  your  uncles,  to  whom  the  concern  was  left,  proved 
themselves  utterly  inadequate  to  its  guidance ;  and  if  it 
had  not  been  for  me,  the  firm  of  Lorraine  &  Company 
would  have  been  in  the  Gazette,  You  know  this  well 
enough ;  you  know  that  I,  as  head  clerk,  took  the  whole 
affair  on  my  shoulders,  re-organized  it,  opened  out  new 
avenues  for  its  commerce,  and  finally  succeeded  in  making 
it  what  it  was  when  you  first  saw  me.  You  taunt  me  with 
having  been  raised  by  you  from  penury  to  position ;  but 
you  know  that  the  whole  of  your  fortune  was  embarked  in 
the  business,  and  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  my  clear  head 
and  hard  work,  you  would  have  lost  every  penny  of  it. 
You  accuse  me  of  being  light  and  fi*ivolous,  and  unsuited  to 
you ;  of  being  away  firom  my  home,  though,  except  on  these 
business  expeditions,  not  an  evening  do  I  pass  out  of  your 
society.  In  return,  I  ask  you  what  sort  of  a  home  you 
make  for  me  ?  What  sign  of  interest,  of  comfort,  of  any  thing 
like  womanly  CTace  and  feeling,  is  there  about  it?  What 
reception  do  I  meet  with  on  my  return  from  business  ? 
what  communion,  what  reciprocity  is  there  between  us  ? 
Every  word  I  say,  every  remark  I  make,  you  either  sneer 
or  snap  at  I  You  are  a  hard,  intolerant  Pharisee,  Jane 
Calverley  I    By  your  hardness  and  intolerance,  by  your 

Eerpetually  nagging  and  worrying  at  him,  you  tried  to 
reak  the  spirit  of  your  former  husband,  George  Gurwood, 
one  of  the  kindest  fellows  that  ever  lived.  But  you  failed 
in  that :  you  only  drove  him  to  drink  and  to  death.  Now  I 
have  said  my  say ;  have  said  what  I  never  intended  should 
pass  my  lips ;  what  never  would  have  passed  them,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  your  provocation.  I  wish  you  good-night — I 
am  now  going  to  the  club." 

So  saying,  John  Calverley  bowed  his  head,  and  passed 
from  the  room,  leaving  his  wife  no  longer  rigid  and  defiant, 
but  swaying  herself  to  and  fro,  and  moaning  helplessly. 


THE  ENGUSH  SONNET. 

The  sonnet,  as  our  readers  know,  owes  its  birtliplace  to 
Italy,  and  its  earliest  fame  to  the  exquisite  productions  of 
Petrarch.  Dante,  Tasso,  and  indeed  all  the  worthiest  poets 
of  that  land,  have  composed  sonnets  of  hicrh,  some  of  su- 
preme, excellence;  but  so  readily  does  the  Italian  langua^ 
adapt  itself  to  this  form  of  poetical  composition,  that  the 
wit,  the  courtier,  and  the  lover  became,  unfortunately,  as 
familiar  with  it  as  the  poet ;  and  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  infection  spread  so  rapidly  that,  as  Mr.  Hallam  has 
pointed  out,  it  would  demand  the  use  of  a  library  formed 

f>eculiarly  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  a  vast  expenditure  of 
abor,  to  read  the  volumes  which  the  Italians  filled  with 
their  sonnets.  For  our  purpose,  at  this  time,  there  is  only 
one  point  about  the  Italian  sonnet  that  requires  to  be  men- 
tioned. In  form  it  is  what  is  generally  known  as  leoritimate ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  first  eight  lines,  called  the  octave,  pos- 
sess only  two  rhymes,  and  the  six  concluding  lines,  called 
the  sestette,  never  possess  more  than  three.  We  may  add 
that  the  poets  of  Italy  were  in  the  habit  of  closing  the  second 
quatrain  with  a  full  stop,  so  that  with  the  ninth  line  com- 
menced a  new  turn  of  thought. 

The  revival  of  intellectual  activity  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tuiy,  which  produced  such  glorious  fruit  in  this  country,  led, 
as  was  natural  enough,  to  an  ardent  study  of  the  best  au- 
thors of  Italy ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  read  any  of  the  Eliza- 
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bethan  poets  and  dramatists,  without  obsenrixiff  how  vast 
and  profound  was  the  influence  exercised  over  them  hy  the 
wealth  of  fancy  and  imagination,  of  romantic  narrative  and 
history,  stored  up  in  the  rich  granary  of  Italian  literature. 
Shakspeare,  the  greatest  and  most  original  writer  of  that 
age,  or  of  any,  lays  the  scenes  of  several  of  his  plays  on 
Italian  soil,  and  derives  the  plots  of  them  from  Italian 
•ources.  For  one  he  goes  to  Ariosto,  for  another  to  Boccac- 
cio, for  a  third  to  Cinthio ;  and  if  we  examine  with  this  de- 
sign the  plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  of  Ben  Jonson, 
of  Massinger,  of  Webster,  and  of  Ford,  we  shall  be  struck 
by  their  common  partiality  for  the  same  fountain-head.  It 
is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  our  poets,  in  tbeir  eager  ad- 
miration of  Italian  literature,  should  have  seized  upon  one 
of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  Italian  poetry,  and 
have  transplanted  the  sonnet  to  their  native  land.  They 
made  it  their  own,  however,  in  the  process,  gave  to  it  great- 
er elasticity,  and  produced  in  this  shape  sucn  gems  of  Eng- 
lish art,  that  it  would  be  as  reasonable  to  complain  that 
English  watches  were  not  genuine,  because  the  nrst  watch 
was  invented  by  a  German,  as  that  the  sonnet  does  not  form 
a  genuine  portion  of  English  verse,  because  the  first  son- 
nets were  writton  by  Kalians.  No  doubt,  this  idea  has 
been  encouraged  by  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary  assertion, 
that  the  sonnet  is  not  very  suitable  to  the  English  lan- 
ruaee ;  but  the  worthlessness  of  the  criticism  is  proved  by 
the  lexicographer's  miserable  estimate  of  Milton's  majestic 
Bonnets  as  deserving  no  particular  comment,  since  **of  the 
best  it  can  only  be  said  that  they  are  not  bad."  It  is  a 
Bi^ificant  fact,  and  an  ample  refutation  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
belief  that  the  structure  of  tne  English  language  is  unfavor- 
able to  this  kind  of  composition,  that,  from  S^nser  down- 
wards, it  has  been  employed,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
hj  our  greatest  poets ;  and  this  not  merely  as  a  poetical  exei^ 
cise,  but  because,  in  certain  moods  of  feeling,  they  found  in 
it  the  fittest  vehicle  of  expression. 

Assuredly,  this  was  the  case  with  Shakspeare,  whose  son- 
nets, illegitimate  in  shape,  are  marvels  in  their  wealth  of 
thought  and  felicity  of  language ;  with  Milton,  in  whose 
hands  " the  thing  became  a  trumpet;"  with  Wordsworth, 
who  oflen  felt  it — 


"  Sunshine  to  be  bound 
Within  the  sonnet's  scanty  plot  of  ground ; 
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and  with  Mrs.  Barret  Browning,  whose  noble  song  never 
rings  more  musically,  or  touches  deeper  chords  of  feeling, 
than  when  rounded  by  the  fourteen  lines  which  form  the 
compass  of  the  sonnet.  It  is  a  special  advantage  of  this 
form  of  compoFition,  that  it  necessitates  the  precision  of 
language  and  the  concentration  of  thought,  which  are  of 
priceless  value  in  poetry.  In  the  tonnet  every  word  should 
nave  a  meaning,  —  eveiy  line  add  to  the  beauty  of  the 
whole;  and  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  the  workmanship 
Bhould  not  lessen,  but  should  rather  assist  in  increasing,  the 
Btability  of  the  structure.  A  sonnet,  brief  though  it  be,  is 
of  infinite  compass.  What  depth  of  emotion,  what  grace- 
ful fanc^,  what  majestic  organ  notes,  what  soft,  flute-Uke 
music,  IS  it  incapable  of  expressing!  The  amatory  son- 
neteers of  Italy  become  frequently  monotonous  by  harping 
too  lon^  upon  one  string;  but  in  England  our  poets  have 
rarely  fallen  into  this  error,  and  the  variety  to  be  found  in 
ihe  English  sonnet  is  one  of  its  great  charms. 

The  earliest  of  our  sonneteers, —  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  and 
ihe  Earl  of  Surrey, —  friends  in  life,  as  well  as  in  the  art 
they  practiserl,  acknowledged  Petrarch  as  their  master ;  and 
the  latter,  who  has  been  termed  "the  English  Petrarch," 
deserves  attention  for  the  harmony  of  his  versification,  as 
well  as  for  his  originality  of  thought.     In  avoiding  the 

5[uirks  and  quibbles  recommended  by  the  example  oi  the 
talian  poet,  the  unfortunate  Surrev  shows  that  he  pos- 
sessed good  taste,  as  well  as  poetical  felling,  Surrey  was 
a  mere  boy  when  he  was  married  to  Lady  Trances  Vere ; 
and  the  love  that  finds  utterance  in  his  verse  is,  doubtless, 
fbr  the  wife  of  his  youth.  He  had,  besides,  a  poetical  mis- 
tress, the  L^dy  GiraMine,  whose  name  is  almost  as  famil- 
iar to  Engli  h  ear^  as  that  of  Petrarch's  Laura ;  but  since 
Lady  Elizabeth  Fi'zgerald,  the  Geraldine  of  the  poet,  was 


a  mere  child  at  the  time  when  Surrey,  a  raairied  bib, 
professed  to  be  dying  for  her  love,  it  is  evident  that  the 
fair  girl  had  no  real  place  in  his  aflectioDS.  It  was  liks 
the  pretty  love-making  of  Prior  *'  To  a  Child  of  Qnality:'— 

"  Nor  quality  nor  reputation 

Forbid  me  yet  my  flame  to  tell ; 
Dear  five  years  old  befriends  my  panon. 
And  I  may  write  till  die  can  spelh 

"  She  may  receive  and  own  my  flame : 

For,  tnonuh  the  strictost  prudes  should  know  i^ 
She'll  pass  for  a  most  virtuous  dame, 
And  I  for  an  unhappy  poet. 

"For,  as  our  different  ages  move,  - 

'Tis  so  ordained  (would  fate  but  mend  it ! ) 
That  I  shall  be  past  making  love. 
When  bhe  begms  to  comprehend  it.** 

We  may  add,  before  dismissing  Snrrenr,  thai  if  it  bt 
true,  as  has  been  suspected,  that  the  deadfj  hate  of  Kinj 
Henry  VIII.  was  roused  against  him  by  his  sonnet  **  Oi 
Sardanapalus,"  the  might  wielded  by  the  sonnet  writer  wn 
early  and  fatally  appreciated.  '^  Drenched  in  sloth  tsd 
womanish  delight,  feeble  of  spirit,  impatient  of  pain,"  tod 
enervated  by  "  filthv  lusts  that  stainea  his  regal  heart**— 
these  are  some  oi  the  terms  used  with  re^:ard  to  tbs 
Assyrian  monarch  which  Henry  might  fitlj  apply  to 
himself. 

Surrey  was  executed  in  1547 ;  Wyatt  died  of  a  fever  is 
1542;  but  the  births  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  1552,  and 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  in  1554  (men  who  added  to  ths 
chivalric  qualities  which  have  made  their  names  immartal, 
the  gifl  of  poesy),  sustained  the  line  of  onr  sonneteers. 
Leigh  Hunt  points  out,  and  the  remark  is  noteworthy,  that 
the  **  first  three  introducers  of  the  sonnet  in  £ngLtnd,  Sff 
Thomas  Wyatt,  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
were  all  knightly  and  accomplished  men ; "  bat  it  will  be 
seen  that  he  omits  the  name  of  Raleigh,  who  wrote  one 
sonnet  at  least,  that  leaves  upon  the  mind,  as  JJr.  Himt 
elsewhere  acknowledges,  the  impression  of  triumphant 
force.  The  fame  ot  these  heroic  men  preserves  their 
poetrr,  not  their  poetry  their  fame.  But  no  reader  caa 
pass  by  with  indifference  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  bold  aad 
natterinz  judgment  of  the  ^  Faerie  Queene,"  or  Sidner's 
beautiful  sonnet  addressed  "  To  Sleep,"  or  that  to  us 
moon,  remarkable  for  its  fine  opening :  — 


It 


With  how  sad  steps,  0  Moon,  tbou  dimb'st  the  skies; 
How  silently,  and  with  how  wan  a  fiM^c  1 " 


»» 


"  The  best  of  Sidney's  sonnets,"  said  Elin,  with  some- 
thing of  the  generous  exaggeration  with  which  he  was  apt 
to  write  of  the  merits  of  our  elder  poets,  "  are  among  the 
very  best  of  their  sort ; "  and  he  adds  that  "  the  Terse  rmis 
off  swiftly  and  gallantly,"  and  *'  might  have  been  tuned  to 
the  trumpet"  Here  is  one  written  upon  obtaining  a  prise 
at  a  tournament,  admirably  characteristic  of  the  writei'f 
style:  — 

"  Having  this  day  mv  horse,  my  hand,  my  lance 
Guided  so  well  that  I  obtained  the  prize, 
Both  by  the  judgment  of  the  English  eyes. 

And  of  somo  sent  from  that  sweet  enemy — France; 

Horsemen  my  skill  in  horsemanship  advance ; 
Townsfolk  my  strength ;  a  daintier  jadge  applies 
His  praise  to  sleight,  which  from  f^ood  use  doth  rise; 

Some  lucky  wits  impute  it  but  to  chance ; 
Others,  because  of  both  sides  I  do  take 

My  blood  from  tbem  wbo  did  excel  in  tbis, 
Think  Nature  me  a  man  of  arms  did  mike. 

How  far  they  shot  awry  I    The  true  cause  is, 
Stella  looked  on ;  and  fh>m  her  heavenly  face 
Sent  forth  the  beams  which  made  so  fidr  my  race." 

Samuel  Daniel,  who  pursued  his  studies  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  sister,  was  a  true,  althoadi 
not  a  great  poet,  and  the  praise  awarded  to  him  by  Cote- 
ridge  is  well  deserved ;  but  his  fifty-seven  sonnets  addressed 
to  Delia  demand  notice  only  for  two  merits,  ease  of  verBi- 
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icatdoD,  and  perfect  purity  of  thought.    Michael  Drayton, 
htHo  ^ss  horn  about  the  same  year  (1562)  as  Daniel,  but 
LOXkz  outlived  him,  is  the  most  voluminous  writer  of  poetry 
ba  Q&e  language,  and  has  many  merits  of  no  mean  order. 
[n.  His  '<  Barons'  Wars  "  he  shows  himself  a  vigorous  and 
often  picturesque  chronicler  in  verse ;  in  his  "  Nymphidia  ** 
be    ejuiibits  a  delightful  play  of  fancy ;  his  '^  Battle  of 
A^gincourt "  has  as  much  vi^or  and  elan  as  any  English 
vrar   lyric :  in  his  wonderful  and  well-nigh  interminable 
poem  "  Poly-Olbion,"  he  wanders  over  England,  as  Charles 
L«aiiil>  has  beautifully  said,  *<  with  the  fidelity  of  a  herald, 
and  the  painful  love  of  a  son,  who  has  not  left  a  rivulet  so 
narrow  that  it  may  be  stepped  over  without  honorable 
mention,  and  has  animated  hills  and  streams  with  life  and 
passion  above  the  dreams  of  old  mytholo^."     Sir  Walter 
Dcott,  in  his  ''  Life  of  Dry  den,"  makes  the  extraordinary 
assertion  that  Drayton,  though  less  known  than  Spenser, 
«<  possessed,  perhaps,  equ^  powers  of  poetry."    r^o  one 
'wno  has  wandered  with  Spenser  throu;;h  his  Faerie  Land 
to    the  sound  of  exquisite  music,  seeing  visions  such  as 
fevr  poets  have  dreamed  of,  and  none  described  with  such 
prodigal  felicity  of  language,  and  has  then  trudged  pain- 
fully along  the  by-ways  of  England,  although  not  without 
compensation  for  the  toil,  with  the  poet  of  the  *'  Poly- 
Olbion,"  can  compare  the  two  for  a  moment     But  Drayton 
has  written  sonnets ;  and  in  spite  of  Leigh  Hunt's  asser- 
tion, that  they  are  destitute  of  poetry,  we  venture  to  think 
that  one  of  them  is  so  remarkable  for  imagery  and  tender 
feeling,  as  to  deserve  a  place  among  the  loveliest  poems  of 
its  class.    Those  of  our  readers  who  are  familiar  with  the 
piece  will  be  willing  to  read  it  once  again ;  and  to  those 
who  are  not,  we  may  hint  that  they  are  unlikely  to  do  it 
justice  by  a  single  perusal :  — 

"  Since  there's  no  help,  come,  let  ns  kiss  and  part : 

Nay,  I  have  done ;  you  fset  no  more  of  me; 
And  I  am  glad,  yea,  glad  with  all  my  heart. 

That  thus  so  cleanly  I  mvscif  can  free ; 
Shake  hands  forever,  cancel  all  oar  vows, 

And,  when  wo  meet  at  any  time  agiiu, 
Be  it  not  seen  in  cither  of  our  brows 

That  wo  one  jot  of  former  love  retain. 
Kow  at  the  last  gasp  of  Love's  latest  breath. 

When,  hid  pulse  failing,  Passion  speechless  lies. 
When  Faith  is  kneeling  by  his  bed  of  death. 

And  Innocence  is  closing  np  his  eyes, 
Now,  if  thou  wonld'st,  when  all  have  given  him  over. 
From  doath  to  lifo  thon  might 'st  him  yet  reoover  1 " 

But  the  greatest  of  all  Shakspeare's  poetical  contempo- 
raries, and  his  predecessor  in  the  art  of  sonnet-writing, 
was  the  divine  Spenser,  —  the  poet's  poet,  as  he  has  been 
truly  called,  whjse  ''  Faerie  Qaeene,'    notwithstanding  its 
tedious  alle  Tory  and  its  frequent  archnisms,  is  the  joy  of  all 
true  lovers  of  poetry.     One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of 
Spenser's  senius  is  expansiveness.     His  free  foot  cannot 
be  confined  within  a  narrow  territory.     So  fertile  is  his 
imagination,  so  lively  his  fancy,  that,  unless  he  have  an 
ample  space  over  which  to  wander  at  will,  and  in  contempt 
sometimes  of  the  laws  that  bind  other  poets,  he  loses  half 
his  might.     Spenser  is  a  poetical  democrat ;  precedent  is 
nothing  to  him ;  he  must  do  as  seems  good  in  his  own  eyes, 
or  his  song  will  be  impotent  to  charm.     Such  a  poet  was 
not  likely  to  submit  readily  to  the  seeming  bondage  of  the 
sonnet.     Wordsworth  found  in  its  brief  space  true  solace 
and  delizht,  and  proved  a  perfect  master  of  the  instrument 
upon  which  he  played ;  but  Spenser,  although  usinz  to  the 
full  the  license  of  the  times,  appears,  even  in  his  loose 
sonneteering,  to  be  like  a  man  who  is  cramped  and  fet- 
tered with  unaccustomed  garments.    These  sonnets,  eighty- 
ci^ht  in  number,   sing  me  cruelty  and    charms  of  his 
mistress  in  the  conventional  style  so  frequently  adopted  in 
that  age.    Her  beauty  is  dissected  in  fantastical  phraseol- 
ogy ;  her  eyes,  her  teeth,  her  breath,  her  smile,  her  frown, 
are  compared  with  lightning,  with  pearls,  with  the  scent 
of  flowers,  with  sunshine,  with  storms.    The  hardest  steel 
wears  in  time,  he  says,  but  nothing  can  soften  her  hard 
heart;  the  lion  disdains  to  devour  the  lamb ;  but  she,  more 
Bavage  wild,  "  taketh  glory  in  her  cruelness ; "  ^e  is  a  new 


Pandora,  sent  to  scourge  mankind;  she  is  an  angler, 
catching  weak  hearts,  and  then  killing  them  with  cruel 
pride ;  she  is  like  a  panther,  who  allures  other  beasts  with 
nis  beauty,  and  then  preys  upon  them.  At  the  same  time, 
she  is  her  lover's  sovereign  saint,  the  idol  of  his  thoughts, 
born  "  of  the  brood  of  angels,"  tie  Fairest  Fair,  who  con- 
tains within  herself  all  the  world's  riches,  and  her  bosom 
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"  The  nest  of  Love,  the  lodging  of  Delight, 
The  bower  of  Bliss,  the  paradise  of  Plcasuro 
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Spenser's  bio^aphcrs,  like  Shakspeare's,  in  the  dearth 
of  much  actual  Knowledge,  have  searched  the  poet's  soi>- 
nets  for  additional  information.  The  pursuit  is  allurinz, 
but  dangerous.  The  highest  truths  of  poetry  are  generally 
uttered  through  a  fictitious  medium ;  but  in  the  Elizabethan 
age,  the  poet,  following  the  fashion  of  the  time,  was  ready 
to  invent  a  love-passion  and  to  create  a  mistress,  in  order 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  his  verse.  Spenser,  it  would 
seem,  courted  nis  divinity  at  the  mature  age  of  forty ;  and 
one  feels  quite  sure  that  at  that  age  no  man  with  any  met- 
tle in  him  would  undergo  in  resdity  the  agonies  Spenser 
underwent  in  verse  for  the  sake  of  an  obdurate  mistress. 
It  was  the  style  of  poetical  phraseology  current  in  that 
day;  and  Spenser  made  use  of  it,  like  others,  without  a 
feeling  of  its  worthlcssness  such  as  we  may  harbor  now. 
If  these  remarks  were  not  generally  true,  it  would  speak 
ill,  indeed,  for  the  morality  of  the  sonnet-writers.  Pe- 
trarch's Laura,  like  Dante's  Beatrice,  was  a  married  woman. 
Sir  Philip  Sidney's  love-sonnets  were  addressed  to  Lady 
Rich,  ana  were  published  in  her  own  and  her  husband's 
lifetime ;  and  altnough  Spenser's  are  as  pure  as  the  rest 
of  his  poetry,  and  were  dedicated  to  a  real  woman,  it  is 
evident  diat  the  larger  portion  of  them,  written  as  they  are 
in  the  artificial  diction  of  the  period,  must  be  chiedy  re- 

§arded  as  clever  exercises  in  verse.  His  heart  was  not  in 
^em  as  it  is  in  the  incomparable  '*  Epithalamion,"  one  of  the 
loveliest,  surely,  of  all  lovely  poems,  which  he  sang  upon 
the  eve  of  his  marriage. 

Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  a  poet  known  chiefly  by 
his  sonnets,  thought  so  meanly  of  Spenser's  as  to  doubt 
whether  they  were  really  his  productions.  <*  They  are  so 
childish,"  he  said,  *'  that  it  were  not  well  to  give  them  so 
honorable  a  father."  Drummond's  early  love  was  doomed 
to  disappointment ;  but,  like  Spenser,  he  married  in  mature 
life,  being  fascinated  with  his  second  mistress  from  the  re- 
semblance she  bore  to  the  first  Immeasurably  inferior  as 
he  is  to  the  great  poet  of  the  <<  Faerie  Queene  "  in  all  other 
respects,  his  superiority  as   a    sonnet-writer    is    beyond 

auestion.    His  versification  is  singularly  mellifluous,  his 
loughts  are  rarely  injured  by  conceits,  and  many  of  the 
poems  possess  a  symmetrv  and  finish  which  make  us  for- 

get,  while  reading  them,  tnat  Drummond  is  divided  from  us 
y  the  wide  gap  of  three  centuries.  Take  but  one  speci- 
men out  of  many  of  equal  worth  that  might  readily  be 
selected :  — 

"Look  how  the  flower,  which  Hngeringly  doth  fade. 
The  morning's  darling,  Isto  the  summer's  queen. 
Spoiled  of  thiftt  juice  which  kept  it  fresh  and  green. 

As  high  as  it  did  raise,  bows  low  the  head  : 

Ri^ht  so  mv  life,  contentments  being  dead. 
Or  in  their  contraries  but  only  seen. 

With  swifter  speed  declines  than  erst  it  spread. 
And,  blasted,  scarce  now  shows  what  it  hath  been. 

As  doth  the  pilgrim,  therefore,  whom  the  night 
Hastes  darkly  to  imprison  on  his  wav. 

Think  on  thy  home,  my  soul,  and  think  aright 
Of  what  yet  rests  thee  of  life's  wasting  day ; 

Thy  sun  posts  westward,  passed  is  thy  mom, 

And  twico  it  is  not  given  thee  to  be  bom.*' 

One  of  the  pleasantest  amon^  the  many  pleasant  excur- 
sions that  can  do  made  from  Edinburgh  is  a  ramble  through 
Hawthornden;  and  the  biography  ofonr  Elizabethan  poets 
contains  few  facts  of  more  interest  than  the  visit  paid  by 
Ben  Jonson  to  the  Scotch  poet  in  his  lovely  retreat,  then, 
of  course,  far  more  retired  from  the  hrionts  of  men  than  it 
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Lb  now.    The  long  journey  from  London  was  made  on  foot, 
and  to  this  visit  we  are  incidentally  indebted  for  nearly  all 
our  knowledge  of  ''Rare  Ben."      Drummond   kept    the 
dramatist  under  his  roof  for  some  weeks,  and,  Boswell-like, 
jotted  down  his  conversations.*    Drummond's  sonnets  were 
published  in  1616,  Shakspeare's  in  1609;  and  it  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  in  this  hasty  glance  at  a  few  of  the 
Elizabethan  poets,  we  have  not  kept  strictly  to  chronolo^- 
cal  order.    It  is,  however,  better,  perhaps,  to  dismiss  me 
smaller  sonnet-writers  before  referring  to  Shakspeare's  won- 
derful productions  in   this  department  of  poetry.     They 
open  a  wide  and  difficult  discussion,  upon  wmch  we  do  not 
propose  to  enter.    It  has  bewildered  some  of  our  greatest 
writers ;  it  has  called  forth  some  of  the  most  grotesque  opin- 
ions ever  uttered  on  a  matter  of  literary  criticism ;  it  nas 
exercised  the  infinite  ingenuity  of  commentators  without 
any  satisfactory  result ;  and  it  nas  led,  as  we  think,  to  in- 
ferences as  to  the  poet's  personal  chara<.'ter  which  will  not 
readily  l)e  admitted  by  those  who  know  how  oflen  the  love- 
sonnets  of  that  age  expressed  an  artificial  passion,  and  not 
the  real  feelings  of  the  writer. f    One  recent  writer  regards 
them  as  a  burlesque  upon  ^  mistress  sonneting  ; "  and  an- 
other, an  American,  propounds  a  still    stranger    theory. 
These  sonnets,  he  asserts,  are  hermetic  writings ;  and  the 
passion  uttered  in  them  is  expressed  for  the  Divine  Being. 
''  Beauty's  Rose,"  mentioned  in  the  first  sonnet,  is  the  spirit 
of  humanity ;   and  the  ''  master-mistress  "  of  the  poet's  pas 
sion  addressed  in  the  twentieth,  means  simply  the  writer's 
inward  nature,  as  influenced  by  the  reason  and  the  affec- 
tions, which  are  alluded  to  elsewhere  under  the  figure  of  his 
mistress's  eyes.    The  word  love,  we  are  told,  as  used  in 
the  sonnets  must,  in  the  main,  be  understood  as  reli^ous 
love ;  and,  in  fact,  the  poems  are  mystical  throughout,  nav- 
ing  one  meaning  for  the  eye,  and  another  for  the  htart. 
*The  climax  of  folly  is  perhaps  reached  in  the  following  pas- 
sage :    '*In  the  hundred  and    fifly-third    sonnet,    Cupid 
signifies  love  in  a  religious  sense ;  tne  Maid  of  Dian  is  a 
virgin  truth  of  nature ;  the  cold  vaUey^founiain  is  the  letter 
of  the  law,  called  a  cold  well  in  the  hundred  and  fifty- 
fourth  sonnet :  and  truth,  we  all  know,  is  said  to  be  at  the 
bottom  of  a  well."  Our  readers,  we  suspect,  will  prefer  tak- 
ing a  less  exalted  view  of  these  extraordinary  productions. 
No  doubt,  in  many  of  his  sonnets,  Shakspeare  ''  unlocked  his 
heart ; "  and  it  is  this  which  makes  them  so  interesting  to  us ; 
but  there  are  many  of  them  that  seem  to  be  of  an  opposite 
character,  and  in  which  he  expresses  himself  more  like   a 
dramatist  than  like  a  lyrical  ftoet.  If  this  be  not  the  case,  and 
if  each  one  of  the  sonnets  express  the  personal  feeling  of  the 
writer,  our  high  estimate  of  Shakspeare's  character  must  be 
inevitably  lowered  by  the  perusal.     An  impression  of  this 
kind  was  lefl  upon  the  mind  of  Mr.  Hallam,  who  expressed 
his  wish  that  Snakspeare  had  never  written  them.   **  There 
is,"  he  says,  *'  a  weaKuess  and  folly  in  all  excessive  and  mis- 
placid  ailection,  which  is  not  redeemed  by  the  touches  of  no- 
uier  sentiments  that  abound  in  this  long  series  of  sonnets;  " 
and  he  adds,  *'So  many  frigid  conceits  are  scattered  around, 
that  we  might  almost  fancy  the  poet  to  have  written  with- 
out genuine  emotion,  did  not  sucli  a  host  of  other  passages 
attest  the  contrarpr."     Happily,  these    "  other   passages " 
abound ;  if  they  did  not,  we  might  be  almost  tempted  to 
take  as  low  an  estimate  of  these  ''sugared  sonnets"   cs 
Stevens  himself;  but  may  not  the  difhculty  which  besets 
the  student  of  Shakspeare  be  considerably  lessened,  his 
faith  in  the  noble  spirit  of  tbe  great  master  sustained,  by 
the  belief,  a  quite  reasonable  belief  under  the  circumstances, 
that  the  larger  portion  of  what  is  repellent  in  these  poems 
is  due  to  the  custom  of  the  age,  rather  thsui  to  the  feeling  of 
the  writer  ?    Be  this  as  it  may,  and  the  question  will  al- 

*  One  dlfferi  most  unwillingly  ft'om  a  orittc  so  dlstfngnlnhed  as  M. 
Taine ;  but  when  he  oalls  Drummond  "  a  rigorous  and  malicious  ped- 
ant, who  has  marred  Ben  Jonson's  ideu  and  vilifled  his  character,*' 
we  are  bound  to  say,  that  in  our  opinion  this  harsh  Judgment  cannot 
be  sustained  by  an  impartial  e»timate  of  the  i^o^M.  It  sliould  Im  re- 
membered,  too,  that  Drummond  liad  no  band  in  the  publication. 

t  The  dlflSculty  thiU  besets  the  modern  reader  is  to  ascertain  how 
much  in  them  tt  eonveutlunal,  how  much  due  to  genuine  emotion. 
*'  Would  it  not  be  rash,"  asks  Ueorge  Eliot,  *•  to  conclude  tbiit  there 
was  no  passion  behind  Uiose  sonnets  to  Delia  which  strike  us  m  the 
Ihln  music  of  a  maudulin  i  " 


ways  be  an  obscure  one,  the  richness  of  thought,  the  eo- 
chanting  felicity  of  languaee,  which  distinvuuh  the  beft 
sonnets  of  the  series,  ma£e  uem  worthy  of  me  writer,  ud 
deserving,  therefore,  of  repeated  perusals.  Hallam  thisb 
they  do  not  please  at  first,  and  Anshbishop  Trench  has  aid 
finely,  *^  Shakspeare's  sonnets  are  so  heavily  laden  with 
meaning,  so  double-shotted^  if  one  may  so  speak,  with 
though^  BO  penetrated  and  pervaded  with  a  repressed  pas- 
sion, that,  packed  as  all  this  is  into  narrowest  limita,  it 
sometimes  imparts  no  little  obscurity  to  them."  It  folkrwt 
that  the  careless  reader  will  gain  little  pleasure  from  them, 
and  that  llieir  fulness  of  beauty  cannot  oe  appreciated  ontil 
they  have  been  read  and  re-read,  or,  better  still,  committed 
to  memory.  We  do  not  intend  to  select  even  one  sonnet 
for  quotation  out  of  the  hundred  and  fifly-foor  which  Shak- 
speare has  left  us.  Hie  choicest  of  them  are,  or  ought  to 
Inb,  familiar ;  but  if  any  young  reader  is  still  unacquainted 
with  this  golden  treasury  of  thought  and  imagination,  we 
counsel  him  to  obtain  a  pocket  edition  of  the  poeniB, 
and  carry  it  about  with  him  until  he  rain  a  familiarity  with 
its  contents.  At  the  same  time,  out  c?  many  of  almost  equal 
worth,  we  may  recommend  for  his  special  study  the  sonneti 
commencing  with  the  following  lines  :  — 

When  in  disgrace  with  fortune  and  men's  eyes. 

When  to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought. 

No  longer  mourn  for  me  when  I  am  dead. 

From  you  have  I  been  absent  in  the  Spring. 

Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds 
Admit  impediments. 

If  thou  survive  thy  well-contented  day. 

Like  as  the  waves  make  towards  the  pebbled  shore. 

Farewell !  thou  art  too  dear  for  my  possessing. 

Oh,  how  much  more  doth  beauty  beauteous  seem  I 

Shakspeare's  sonnets  consist  invariably  of  three  qnar 
trains  and  a  couplet,  and  one  cannot  but  regret  that  he 
should  have  given  the  sanction  of  his  great  name  to  the 
least  artistic  form  in  which  the  sonnet  can  be  written.  It 
seems  strange,  too,  that  the  iamiliarity  with  Italian  liters^ 
ture,  which  is  a  feature  of  that  age,  should  not  have  led  our 
Elizabethan  poets  to  follow  the  Italian  model.  Spcnwr 
tried  some  unfelicitous  experiments  with  the  sonnet,  but  he 
sedulously  avoided  the  Italian  form ;  so  did  Sir  W.  Ra- 
leigh ;  so  did  Daniel ;  but  the  greater  number  of  Drmn 
mond's  sonnets  are  of  the  legitimate  kind,  and  so  also  are 
those  of  Donne,  a  poet  whose  memory  has  been  afiectioo- 
ately  preserved  by  Izaak  Walton,  and  whose  poetiy,  now 
well-nigh  dead,  might  have  had  a  chance  of  longer  life  had 
it  been  less  quaint  and  fantastical. 

The  student  of  the  sonnet  may  pass  at  once,  without 
missing  any  thing  in  the  transit,  from  Shakspeare  to  Miltoo ; 
that  is  to  say,  from  the  year  1609,  to  the  year  1631,  wheo 
the  Puritan  poet  produced  his  first  sonnet ;  or  rather,  to  1645, 
when  he  collected  his  early  poems  for  the  press.  Milton's 
English  sonnets  (he  wrote  several  in  Italian,  which  bare 
been  warmly  praised  by  Italian  critics)  are  eighteen  in 
number,  and  were  written  at  diflferent  periods  of  his  life,  h 
is  remarkable  that  not  one  of  them  is  a  love-sonnet ;  and  it 
is  remarkable  also  that  in  every  instance  Milton  has  main- 
tained the  legitimate  form,  and  that  only  on  one  occasion, 
namely,  in  the  "  Address  to  Cromwell,"  has  he  concluded  the 
sonnet  with  a  couplet :  — 

"  Help  us  to  save  free  conscience  from  the  paw 
Of  hireling  wolves,  whose  gospel  is  thtir  maw." 

Milton  had  an  exquisite  ear,  and  proved  himself,  in  the  **•  Par- 
adise Lost,"  the  most  accomplisned  master  of  harmony  this 
country  has  produced.  Strange  to  say,  however,  his  aoo" 
nets,  while  conspicuous  for  majesty  of  thought,  are  lacking 
in  the  delicate  felicity  of  language  which  we  might  hare 
looked  for  in  such  a  poet.  Iney  are  rough  blocks,  nnpol- 
ished,  rather  than  finished  specimens  of  careful  workman- 
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ship.  Some  of  them  are  of  profound  interest,  as  uttering  in 
severely  simple  language  the  feelings  of  his  heart ;  some  of 
them  are  manly  expressions  of  his  political  faith ;  not  one, 
perhaps,  hut  has  a  distinct  value  in  the  history  of  his  life. 
80  £Bur  firom  being  unworthy  of  his  mighty  genius,  as  John- 
son thouffht,  when  he  told  Hannah  More  that  Milton  <'  could 
cat  a  Colossus  from  a  rock,  but  could  not  carve  heads  upon 
cherry-stones,"  these  short  poems  are  gems  of  almost  price- 
less value,  as  all  must  own,  to  whom  the  sonnet  written 
**  When  the  assault  was  intended  to  the  city,"  that  ^  On  the 
late  Massacre  in  Piedmont,"  that  '<  On  his  blindness,"  that 
**  To  Mr.  Lawrence,"  the  two  addressed  "  To  Cjrriao  Skin- 
ner," and  that  most  beautiful  sonnet  ^  On  his  deceased 
wife,"  ^  are  familiar  as  household  words.  "^  Soul-animat- 
ing; strains,"  says  Wordsworth ;  and  in  these  words  describes 
their  character  with  the  utmost  precision. 

In  this  brief  survey  of  a  large  subject,  it  will  be  advisable, 
taking  the  leap  of  a  century,  to  pass  from  Milton  to  Gray ; 
for  we  are  not  aware  of  any  sonnet  worthy  of  mention  hav- 
ingbeen  produced  between  1645  and  1742,  when  the  death 
ofKichanl  West  called  forth  from  his  poet-friend  a  sonnet 
of  rare  beauty.  That  century,  nevertheless,  was  not  barren 
in  poetical  fruit.  However  greatly  we  may  prefer  the 
wealth  of  thought  and  imagination  which  comes  to  us  from 
the  Elizabethan  poets,  fit>m  Milton,  and  fit)m  the  poets  who 
made  so  illustrious  the  early  part  of  this  century,  we  must 
not  forget  the  debt  we  owe  to  some  of  the  Queen  Anne  men, 
and  especially  to  Pope,  who,  despite  all  his  faults  ^and 
they  are  many),  was  a  consummate  literary  artist,  a  wit  of 
the  finest  order,  a  poet  possessing  an  exquisite  fancy,  and  a 
felicity  of  expression  which  stamp  all  he  has  written  with 
the  mark  of  genius.  Pope's  taste  and  culture  never  led  him 
to  try  his  hand  at  the  sonnet ;  and  we  think  we  are  correct  in 
saying  that  neither  Addison  nor  Gay,  Prior  nor  Pamell, 
Swift  nor  Thomson,  ever  attempted  this  form  of  poetical 
composition.  With  the  exception  of  Thomson,  these  writ- 
ers were  poets  of  the  town  and  of  society ;  but  our  Eng- 
lish sonnet  has  been  generally  the  growth  of  quiet  thought 
and  of  an  imagination  fbsti*red  under  the  eye  of  Nature. 
But  to  return  to  Gray.  Both  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge 
have  found  fismlt  with  the  one  sonnet  he  wrote,  on  the  ground 
that  the  diction  is  artificial,  and  the  ima^  incongruous. 
Gray  was  a  purist  in  language.  His  fastidiousness,  indeed, 
was  sometimes  carried  to  an  extreme ;  but  Gray  never  threw 
off  entirely  the  conventional  phraseology  which  was  at  one 
time  regaraed  as  the  language  of  poetry.  His  odes,  for  ex- 
ample, abound  with  terms  which  a  third-rate  poet  of  our 
day  would  reject  as  turgid  or  artificial ;  for  Gray,  although 
a  great  poet,  was  not  great  enough  to  throw  aside  the  fetters 
he  knew  how  to  wear  so  gracefully.  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  whose 
taste  in  all  delicate  questions  of  poetical  controversy  can 
rarely  be  doubted,  has  defended  Gray's  single  sonnet  with 
considerable  ability ;  but  let  us  first  read  the  poem,  and 
then  listen  to  his  comments :  — 

"  In  vain  to  me  the  smiling  mornings  shine. 

And  redd'ninp;  Phoebos  lifts  his  golden  fire : 
The  birds  in  vam  their  amorous  decant  join, 

Or  cheerfal  fields  resume  their  green  attire : 
These  ears,  alas  1  for  other  notes  repine ; 

A  different  object  do  these  eyes  require : 
My  lonely  anguish  melts  no  heart  but  mine ; 

And  in  my  breast  the  imperfect  joys  expire. 
Tet  morning  smiles  the  busy  race  to  cheer, 

And  new-born  pleasure  brings  to  happier  men : 
The  fields  to  all  tneir  wonted  tribute  bear : 

To  warm  their  little  loves  the  birds  complain  : 
I  fruitless  mourn  to  him  that  cannot  hear, 
"  And  weep  the  more  because  I  weep  in  vain." 

The  feeling  of  this  sonnet,  as  a  whole,  strikes  us  as  exqui- 
site ;  but  the  allusion  to  Phcebus  in  the  second  line  may 
grate  on  modem  ears.  Hear,  then,  what  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt 
has  to  say  in  its  favor.  He  defends  it  on  the  same  ground 
that  he  would  defend  the  *'  Lycidas  "  of  IViilton,  and  avers 
that  men  so  imbued  with  the  classics  can  speak  from  their 
hearts  in  such  language.  *'  Perhaps,"  he  says,  '^had  they 
not  both  so  written,  they  had  not  spoken  so  well.  They 
would  not  have  used  language  so  accordant  with  the  habits  | 


of  their  intercourse."    And  he  adds,  '*  The  image  in  Gray's 
sonnet  is  beautiful  for  its  own  sake,  and  beautirally  put :  — 

"  In  vain  to  me  the  smiling  mornings  shine, 
And  redd'ning  Phoebus  lifts  his  golden  fire." 

"  We  are  too  much  in  the  habit  of  losing  a  living  notion 
of  the  sun ;  and  a  little  paganism,  like  this,  helps,  or  ought 
to  help,  to  remind  us  of  it '  Phoebus,'  in  this  in- 
stance, is  not  a  word  out  of  the  dictionaries,  but  a  living, 
celestial  presence." 

Thomas  Warton^  a  man  of  considerable  culture,  a  wit, 
a  college  don,  and  favorably  kno¥m  as  an  imitative  poet, 
who  hiul  studied  chiefly  in  the  school  of  Milton,  was  Gray's 
friend  and  contemporary,  and  a  friend,  also,  of  poor  Collins, 
whose  work,  accomplished  in  a  short  and  unhappy  life,  is 
very  exquisite  and  precious.  Warton  is  best  Known  by 
his  prose  Works ;  but  some  of  his  short  descriptive  poems 
are  of  marked  excellence,  and  he  wrote  nine  sonnets,  of 
which  two,  although  not  to  be  ranked  with  the  best,  deserve 
at  least  honorable  mention.  We  allude  to  the  sonnet 
'*  Written  in  a  Blank  Leaf  of  Dugdale's  Monasticon,"  and 
to  that  addressed  to  the  River  Loddon,  which  is  gracefully 
and  tenderly  written. 

Contemporary  with  Warton  was  a  poet  of  a  far  higher 
order,  whose  work  is,  much  of  it,  destined  to  live,  because 
based  upon  the  eternal  truths  of  Nature.  William  Cowper 
mav  be  said  to  have  commenced  the  poetical  revolution 
which  more  thorouglilv,  and  on  a  far  wider  scale,  was  ac- 
complished by  Wordsworth.  Verse  is  not  the  fitting 
vehicle  for  theology ;  and  Cowper,  as  a  theologian,  frequent- 
ly loses  his  cunning :  but  in  his  expression  of  religious  feel- 
ing apart  from  dogma,  and  in  his  loving,  careful  description 
of  Nature,  and  of  the  feelings  called  forth  by  natural 
objects,  he  takes  a  distinguished  place  among  me  poets. 
Truly  does  Southey  say  of"  The  Task,"  that  "the  descrip- 
tive parts  everywhere  bore  evidence  of  a  thoughtful  mind 
and  a  gentle  spirit,  as  well  as  of  an  observant  eye ;  and  the 
moral  sentiment  which  pervaded  them  gave  a  charm  in 
which  descriptive  poetry  is  oflen  found  wanting."  Cowper, 
one  of  the  most  sorrowful  of  men,  is  also  one  of  the  most 
pathetic  of  poets ;  and  this  pathetic  charm  will  be  felt  in  the 
exquisite  sonnet  addressed  to  Mrs.  Unwin  :  — 

"  Marv !  I  want  a  lyre  with  other  strings, 
Such  aid  from  heaven  as  some  have  feigned  they  drew. 
An  eloquence  scarce  given  to  mortals,  new 
And  undebased  by  praise  of  meaner  things, 
That,  ere  through  age  or  woe  I  shed  my  wings, 
I  may  record  thy  worth  with  honor  due. 
In  verse  as  musical  as  thou  art  true, 
And  that  immortalizes  whom  it  sings. 
But  thou  hast  little  need.    There  is  a  Book, 
By  seraphs  writ,  with  beams  of  heavenly  light, 
On  which  the  eyes  of  God  not  rarely  look  ; 
A  chronicle  of  actions  just  and  bright : 
There  all  thy  deeds,  my  faithful  Mary,  shine ; 
And  since  thou  own'st  that  praise,  I  spare  thee  mine." 

At  the  end  of  the  last  century  two  women,  Charlotte 
Smith  and  Anna  Seward,  wrote  a  great  number  of  sonnets 
which  gained  a  temporary  popularity.  Charlotte  Smith's 
are  simple  and  unafiected.  Miss  Seward,  who  attained 
much  local  reputation,  will  be  remembered  fh>m  her  friend- 
ship, if,  indeeo,  friendship  is  the  correct  term  to  use,  with 
Sir  Walter  Scott  The  great  novelist  visited  her  at  Lich- 
fieldf  corresponded  with  her,  and  liked  her  far  better  than 
her  writings.  Unhappily,  the  lady's  estimate  of  her  poetry 
differed  fit)m  Scott's ;  and  when  she  died,  in  1809,  she  be- 
queathed her  posthumous  verses  to  him,  with  injunctions  to 
publish  them  speedily,  and  to  give  a  sketch  of  her  life. 
Scott  felt  bound  by  the  lady's  wishes,  and  produced  three 
volumes  of  what  he  is  forced  in  his  correspondence  to  call 
"  execrable  poetry."  It  firequently  happened  that  Scott's 
kindliness  of  heart  got  the  better  of  his  critical  judgment; 
and,  in  this  case,  he  was  severely  punished  for  his  good- 
nature. 

"  He  had  been,"  says  Lockhart,  "  as  was  natural,  pleased 
and  flattered  by  ^®  attentions  of  the  Lichfield  poetess  in 
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the  days  of  his  early  aspmitions  af^er  literary  distinction ; 
hut  her  verses,  which  he  had,  with  his  usual  readiness, 

{>raised  to  herself  beyond  their  worth,  appeared,  when  col- 
ected,  a  formidable  monument  of  mediocrity." 

From  a  mass  of  nibbish,  however,  one  sonnet  of  sound 
quality  may  be  rescued,  upon  **  Rising  Early  to  Read  on  a 
Winter's  Morning."  It  is  good,  but  not  highly  good,  and 
deserves  notice  rather  for  t£e  feeling  expressed  in  it,  the 
genuineness  of  which  many  early  risers  will  acknowledge, 
uian  for  the  instrumentation :  — 

"  I  lore  to  rise  ere  gleams  the  tardy  light 
(Winter's  pale  dawn) ;  and,  as  warm  fires  illume. 
And  cheerml  tapers  shine  around  the  room, 
Through  misty  windows  bend  my  muring  sight, 
Where,  round  the  dusky  lawn,  the  mansions  white. 
With  shutters  closed,  peer  faintly  through  the  gloom 
That  slow  recedes ;  while  yon  gray  spires  assume^ 
Rising  from  their  dark  pile,  an  added  height. 
By  indistinctness  given  :  then  to  decree 
The  grateful  thoughts  to  God,  ere  they  unfold 
To  friendship  or  tne  Muse,  or  seek  with  glee 
Wisdom's  rich  page.    Oh  hours  more  worth  than  gold. 
By  whose  blest  use  we  lengthen  life,  and  free 
From  diear  decays  of  age^  outlive  the  old  1 " 

Tliere  are  some  sonnets  that  possess  a  literary  rather  than 
a  poetical  interest.  Thus,  for  example,  Miss  Williams's 
sonnet  "  To  Hope  "  scarcely  advances  beyond  the  rank  of 
respectable  mediocrity ;  but  it  is  noteworthy  as  having  been 
liked  by  Wordsworth,  and  retained  for  many  years  in  his 
memory.  The  sonnets  of  Bowles,  too,  many  of  them  ex- 
cellent specimens  of  mellifluous  versification,  are  chiefly  to 
be  remembered  as  having  awakened  the  poetic  life  in  dole- 
ridge,  whose  poetry,  small  in  compass,  ranks  with  the  most 
purely  poetical  that  has  been  produced  this  century.  As 
a  sonnet-writer,  Coleridge  (differing  herein  firom  his  son 
Hartley^  may  be  said  comparatively  to  have  failed ;  although 
that  aaaressed  to  Schiller,  and  "  Fancy  in  Nubibus,"  will 
be  known  to  most  readers.  The  amazing  genius  of  <'  the 
Highgate  sage "  was  obscured,  and  partly  rendered  in- 
operative, by  his  fatal  irresolution.  "I  will  becrin  to-mor- 
row," he  says ;  "  and  thus  he  has  been  all  his  life  long 
letting  to-day  slip."*  The  same  curse  beset  the  gifled 
Hartley,  who  has  left  little  to  testify  to  his  uncommon 
powers.  Probably  his  best  and  most  characteristic  poems 
are  sonnets ;  and  one  of  them,  descriptive  of  his  wasted 
life,  is  deeply  pathetic.  S.  T.  Coleridge,  by  the  way,  de- 
clared that  the  foreigner  Blanco  AVhite  had  written  the 
'*  finest  and  most  grandly  conceived  sonnet  in  our  lan- 
^age;"  adding,  '*At  least,  it  is  only  in  Milton  and  in 
Wordsworth  that  I  remember  any  rival."  The  execution, 
unfortunately,  is  not  equal  to  the  conception;  but,  not- 
withstanding some  trivial  defects,  it  is  a  noble  poem,  and 
justifies,  or  nearly  so,  this  high  eulogy :  — 

TO  NIGHT. 

Mysterious  night !  when  our  first  parent  knew 
Thee  from  report  divine,  and  heara  thy  name. 
Did  he  not  tremble  for  this  lovely  frame. 
This  glorious  canopy  of  light  and  blue  1 
Yet,  ^eath  a  cartam  of  translucent  dew. 
Bathed  in  the  rays  of  the  great  setting  flame, 
Hespms  with  the  host  of  heaven  came, 
Ana,  lo  1  creation  widened  in  man's  view. 
Who  oonid  have  thought  such  darkness  lay  concealed 
Within  thy  beams,  O  Sun  I  or  who  could  find, 
Whilst  fly  and  leaf  and  insect  stood  revealed, 
That  to  such  countless  orbs  thou  mad'st  us  blind ! 
Why  do  wo,  then,  shun  d-.'ath  with  anxious  strife  1 
If  light  can  thus  deceive,  wherefore  not  life  ? 


The  names  of  Blanco  White  and  of  Coleridge  remind  us 
that  our  rapid  course  has  brought  us  within  sight  of  the 
affluent  and  wide-spreading  river  of  poetry  that  flowed  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century.  The  little  rivulet  of  the 
sonnet  which  we  have  lately  followed  swells  again,  as  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  into  a  broad  stream ;  and  standing 
upon  its  banks,  and  seeing  the  wealth  it  bears,  one  feels 

*  Boulbey. 


how  impossible  it  is  to  do  more  than  note  a  few  cf  tha 
choice  treasures  that  attract  the  eye.  The  two  mort  popu- 
lar poets  of  sixty  years  since,  Byron  and  Soott,  have  no 
claim  upon  our  regard  as  sonnet-writers;  nor  ahoold  we 
look  for  much  workmanship  of  this  kind  from  a  einger  like 
Shelley,  whose  passionate  emotion,  uttered  in  many  a 
winding  bout  of  linked  sweetness,  could  scarcelj  find  free 
utterance  on  an  instrument  which  demands  reticence  of 
language  and  stem  compression  of  thoujiht.  One  gnmd 
sonnet,  however,  has  been  produced  by  Shelley,  which  fiills 
the  imagination  as  only  the  work  of  a  great  master  can :  — 

"  I  met  a  traveller  fix>m  an  antique  land. 

Who  said  '  Two  vast  and  tmnkless  legs  of  stone. 
Stand  in  the  desert.    Near  them,  on  the  sand. 

Half  sunk,  a  shattered  visage  lies ;  whose  irowo. 
And  wrinkled  lip,  and  sneer  of  cold  command. 

Tell  that  its  sculptor  well  those  passions  read 
Which  yet  survive,  stamped  on  these  lifdcas  things 

The  hand  that  mocked  them,  and  the  heart  that  fed; 
And  on  the  pedestal  these  words  appear : 

"  My  name  is  Ozymandias,  king  of  kings 
Look  on  my  works,  ye  mighty !  and  despair  1 

Nothing  beside  remains.    Round  the  decay 
Of  that  colomal  wreck,  boundless  and  bare. 

The  lone  and  level  sands  stretch  fiu*  away  I ' 
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Young  as  Keats  was  when  he  "awakened  from  the 
dream  of  life,"  he  gave  evidence  in  his  last  years  of  a 
maturity  of  thought,  and  a  power  of  execution,  whic^h  niov« 
that  had  he  lived  he  would  have  taken  rank  witn  tlie 
worthiest.  As  it  is,  the  small  volume  that  contains  all  he 
wrote  is  of  priceless  value,  and  will  ever  be  read  and 
loved  by  the  student  of  poetry.  He  will  find  in  it  the 
immaturity  of  the  youth,  as  evinced  in  the  lovely  poem  of 
"  Endymion,"  and  the  strength  of  perfect  maniiood.  as 
displayed  in  "  Hyperion,"  the  ^  Ode  to  a  Nightinfirale,"  or 
the  "  Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn ; "  and  will  marvel  that  this 
ripe  and  golden  fruit  of  poetry  was  produced  bj  one  whose 
little  life  was  comprised  within  twenty-six  years.  Hw 
luxuriant  freedom  of  the  earlier  poems  does  not  ansiir 
success  to  this  poet  as  a  sonneteer,  and  the  opinion  that 
mi^ht  reasonably  have  been  formed  from  them  is  not  whoOy 
fallacious.  Keats  wrote  about  forty  sonnets,  some  of  them 
loose  in  construction,  some  not  in  anywise  remarkable ;  hot 
in  the  collection  will  be  found  one,  at  least,  that  may  clans 
a  place  with  the  best.  We  allude  to  the  sonnet  composed 
**  On  first  looking  into  Chapman's  Homer." 

"  Much  have  I  travelled  in  the  realms  of  gold. 

And  many  goodly  states  and  kingdoms  seen  ; 

Round  many  western  islands  have  I  been. 
Which  bards  in  fealty  to  Apollo  hold. 

Oft  of  one  iKide  expanse  had  I  been  told 
That  deep-browed  Homer  ruled  as  his  demesne : 
Yet  did  I  never  breathe  its  pure  serene 

Till  I  hoard  Chapman  speak  out  loud  and  bold. 
Then  iblt  I  like  some  watcner  of  the  skies, 

When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken ; 
Or  like  stont  Cortes,  when,  with  ea;;1e  eyes. 

He  stared  at  the  Pacific,  —  and  all  his  men 
Looked  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmiae,  — 

Silent  upon  a  peak  in  Darien." 

But  the  greatest  of  all  English  sonnet-writers  is  Words- 
worth. Not  only  has  he  composed  a  larger  number  of 
sonnets  than  any  other  of  our  poets,  he  has  also  written 
more  that  are  of  first-rate  excellence.  There  is  no  in- 
tensity of  passion  in  Wordsworth's  sonnets ;  and  herein  he 
dififers  from  Shakspeare  and  from  Mrs.  Browninsr ;  neither 
has  he  attained  the  severe  dignity  of  style  which  marks 
the  sonnets  of  Milton ;  hut  for  penect  purity  of  lan$rnage^ 
for  variety  and  strength  of  thought,  for  the  curiotsa  ftlicvas 
of  poetical  diction,  mr  the  exquisite  skill  with  which  the 
emotions  of  the  mind  are  associated  with  the  aspects  of 
nature,  we  know  of  no  sonnet-writer  who  can  take  prece- 
dence of  Wordsworth.  In  his  larger  poems  his  language 
is  sometimes  slovenly ;  and  occasionally,  as  Scott  said,  he 
chooses  to  crawl  on  all-fours ;  but  this  is  rarely  the  case  in 
the  sonnets ;  and  though  he  wrote  upwards  of  four  hundred 
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tlicre  aze  few,  save  those  on  the  ^  Punishment  of  Death,** 
and  some  of  those  called  ''Ecclesiastical"  (for  neidier 
ar^^ment  nor  dogma  find  a  fitting  place  in  verse),  that  we 
could  willingly  part  with. 

Xo  write  of  tnem  here  as  they  deserve,  is  obvioaslj  im- 
possible ;  and  happily  the  task  has  been  so  ably  done 
already  by  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  —  himself  a  great  poet, 
'wliose  dramas  will,  we  think,  be  even  more  appreciated  in 
fbture  years  than  they  are  now,  —  that  a  few  brief  remarks 
may  stmSce.  Wordsworth's  belief  that  the  very  language 
of  the  common  people  may  be  used  as  the  language  of 

e»etry,  was  totally  inoperative  when  he  composed  a  sonnet. 
e  wrote  at  such  times  in  the  best  diction  ne  could  com- 
maod ;  and  the  language,  like  the  thought,  is  that  of  a  great 
master.  His  theory,  indeed,  was  altogether  set  at  nought 
in  his  finest  poems ;  and  there  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the  "  Ode 
on  Immortality,"  «  Tintern  Abbey,"  "  Laodamia,"  "  The 
JSclipsa  of  the  Sun,"  or  in  many  other  of  the  glorious 
poems  to  which  he  owes  his  fame.  Much  of  that  fame  is, 
no  doubt,  due  to  the  sonnets,  which  embrace  almost  every 
tlieme,  except  the  one  to  which  this  branch  of  the  poetical 
art  has  been  usually  dedicated.  The  passion  of  love  has 
no  place  in  the  sonnets  of  Wordswortn ;  but  some  of  the 
noblest  are  dedicated  to  liberty ;  some  describe  with  incom- 
parable felicity  the  personal  feelings  of  the  writer;  some 
express,  with  a  more  perfect  instrumentation  than  any 
other  poet  has  attained,  the  connection  between  the  exter- 
nal world  and  the  human  soul;  some  might  be  termed 
simply  descriptive,  were  it  not  that  even  these  are  raised 
above  the  rank  of  descriptive  poetry  by  the  pure  and  lofty 
imagination  of  the  poet  The  light  that  never  was  on  sea 
or  land  pervades  the  humblest  of  these  pieces,  and  through- 
oot  them  there  is  inculcated  a  cheerml,  because  divine, 
philosophy.  When  he  writes  moumfiilly,  it  is  from  no 
fanciful  melancholy  such  as  that  in  which  Byron-imitators 
used  at  one  time  to  indulge ;  but  because  he  fears  lest  the 
eager  toil  afler  wealth  should  deprive  us  of  the  simple 
pleasures,  the  serene  happiness,  which  belong  to  us  oy 
Dlrthright :  — 

'*  The  woild  is  too  much  with  us ;  late  and  soon. 
Getting  and  spending,  we  la^  waste  our  powers ; 
Little  we  see  m  Nature  that  is  oars ; 
We  have  given  our  hearts  away,  a  sordid  boon ! " 

And  in  another  sonnet  he  sives  expression  to  a  like  feeling. 
Afler  saying  that  our  life  is  only  dressed  for  show,  he 
adds, — 

"  We  must  run  glittering  like  a  brook 
In  the  open  sunshine,  or  we  are  nnblest : 
The  wealthiest  man  among  us  is  the  best : 
No  grandeur  now  in  Nature  or  in  book 
Dchi^hts  us.    Rapine,  avarice,  expense. 
This  is  idolatry ;  and  these  we  adore : 
Plain  living  and  high  thinking  an;  no  more : 
The  homely  beauty  of  the  good  old  cause 
Is  gone ;  our  peace,  our  fearful  innocence, 
And  pure  religion  breathing  household  laws." 

And  in  another  sonnet  he  adjures  his  countrymen,  who  at 
that  time  were  anticipating  a  French  invasion,  not  to  place 
too  much  reliance  on  the  *^  barrier  flood  "  which  separated 
them  from  France :  — 

"  Winds  blow  and  waters  roll 

Strength  to  the  brave,  and  Power  and  Deity ; 
Tot  in  themselves  are  nothing  1    One  decree 
Spake  laws  to  themy  and  said  that,  by  the  soul 
Only,  the  nations  shall  be  great  and  free/' 
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But  if  for  a  moment  Wordsworth  fears  for  England,  and 
feels  for  her  '<  as  a  lover  or  a  child,"  he  acknowledges  that 
euch  fears  are  '*  unfilial ; "  since  it  is  not  to  be  thought  of 
that  the  famous  stream  of  British  freedom  should  be  lost  in 
bogs  and  sands :  — 

"  In  our  halls  is  hung 
Armory  of  the  invincible  knights  of  old ; 
Wo  must  be  free  or  die,  who  speak  the  tongue 
That  Shakspeare  spako;  the  faith  and  moxals  hold 


Which  Milton  held     In  evcrv  thing  we  are  sprung 
Of  Earth's  first  blood,  have  titles  manifold." 

Indeed,  courage  and  cheerfulness  are  noticeable  virtues  in 
Wordsworth's  poetry.  His  prevailing  mood  is  one  of 
steadfastness  and  hope :  — 

"  A  chcerfiil  life  is  what  the  Moses  love ; 
A  soaring  spirit  is  their  prime  delight." 

If  we  were  asked  by  a  young  reader,  hitherto  ignorant  of 
this  great  poet,  to  select  from  the  sonnets,  almost  all  of 
which  deserve  carefid  and  patient  study,  a  few  of  pre-emi- 
nent beauty,  or  that  are  specially  characteristic  of  the 
poet,  we  could  but  point  him  to  those  with  which  the 
admirers  of  Wordsworth  are  already  perfectly  familiar,  — 
the  two  sonnets  on  the  '*  Sonnet,"  the  four  on  "  Personal 
Talk,"  *'  London  from  Westminster  Bridge,"  the  three  to 
"  Sleep,"  that  on  the  "  Departure  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  for 
Naples,"  and  several  of  those  dedicated  to  *'  Liberty."  We 
may  add  that  the  series  on  the  *'  River  Duddon "  are 
worthy  of  special  study,  and  that  those  who  desire  to 
appreciate  Wordsworth*s  power,  and  to  enjoy  the  intel- 
lectual wealth  that  is  stored  up  in  his  poetry,  must  be  will- 
ing; to  give  time  and  labor  to  the  study  of  his  works. 
Writing  of  the  poet,  when  he  was  still  living  and  singing. 
Sir  Henry  Taylor  observed, — and  the  words  come  with  equal 
force  still,  —  "  Mr.  Wordsworth  never  intended  so  to  write 
that  those  who  ran  might  read.  To  detain  for  a  brief 
moment  these  run-away  readers,  is  the  proper  aim  of  those 
who  are  snatching  at  a  transient  popularity ;  and  this  writ- 
ing for  a  cursory  perusal  has  been  the  bane  of  literature  in 
our  times,  and  Uie  ruin  of  art.  But  neither  to  this  aim  nor 
to  this  way  of  writing  has  Mr.  Wordsworth  ever  lent 
himself." 

Wordsworth  is  sometimes  obscure  from  the  weight  and 
varietv  of  his  thoughts,  but  never  from  the  lack  ot  careful 
handhng  and  artistic  skill.  He  had  always  perfect  com- 
mand of  his  instrument.  Mrs.  Browning,  on  the  contrary, 
exhibits  more  wealth  of  imagination  and  originality  of 
thought,  than  skill  in  execution.  She  was  a  great  poet, 
but  not  a  consummate  artist ;  and  in  the  mechanical  part  of 
her  art  she  is  often  faulty.  In  the  sonnet,  however,  the 
necessitv  of  a  rigorous  method  was  forced  upon  her,  and 
some  of  her  most  remarkable  poems  are  produced  in  this 
form.  They  may  be  divided  perhaps,  but  not  with  any 
sharp  line  of  demarcation,  into  two  classes,  —  religious 
sonnets  and  love-sonnets.  Among  the  former,  the  highest 
place  may  be  assigned  to  the  three  sonnets  on  **  St.  Peter," 
and  to  the  four  sonnets  headed  "  Bereavement,"  "  Consolar 
tion,"  "  Comfort,"  and  "  Cheerfulness  taught  by  Reason.* 
The  love-sonnets,  forty-three  in  number,  and  professing  to 
be  "  from  the  Portuguese,"  abound  in  wealth  of  thou^h^  ii\ 
glow  of  passion,  in  felicity  of  expression,  in  the  high  imagi 
nation  which  is  the  poet's  prime  possession.  These  are  ne 
'*  fancy  pieces,"  but  express  in  noble  language  the  inner 
most  soul  of  the  writer.  Limited  aff  our  space  is,  we  must 
find  room  for  one  sonnet  out  of  the  series;  and  we  insert  it 
all  the  more  willingly  because  we  believe  that  this  great 
poem  ''  from  the  Portuguese  "  —  which,  although  divided 
into  many  portions,  is  but  one  in  design  and  action  —  is 
less  known,  and  therefore  less  admired,  than  ^  Aurora 
Leigh,"  or  **  Casa  Guidi  Windows : "  — 

"  If  thou  roust  love  me,  let  it  be  for  nought 
Except  for  love's  sake  only.    Do  not  sav, 
'  I  love  her  for  her  sroile —  her  look  — her  way 
Of  speaking  gently  —  for  a  trick  of  thought 
That  falls  in  well  with  mine,  and  certes  brought 
A  sense  of  pleasant  ease  on  such  a  day.' 
For  these  things  in  themselves,  Beloved,  may 
Bo  changed,  or  change  for  th<*e ;  and  love  so  wrought 
Biay  be  unwrought  so.    Neither  love  me  for 
Thine  own  dear  pity's  wiping  my  checks  dry,  — 
Since  one  mifht  wdl  forget  to  weep  who  bore 
Thy  comfort  lone,  and  lose  thy  love  thereby. 
But  love  me  for  love's  sake,  that  evermore 
Thou  may'st  love  on  through  love's  eternity." 

Here  we  must  close  this  brief  and  very  imperfect  account 
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EVERY   SATURDAY, 


[Mat  25, 


of  our  sonnet-writers.  To  include  liyine  names  would 
demand  another  paper  of  eq  lal  length  to  this ;  for  the  son- 
net is  a  favorite  form  of  c  imposition  with  recent  poets, 
several  of  whom  have  employed  it  with  a  felicity  that  has 
rarely,  if  ever,  been  surpassed.  Enough,  however,  has  been 
said  to  show  that  for  three  centuries  the  sonnet  has 
held  a  olace  among  the  legitimate  forms  of  English  verse, 
and  with  what  affection  it  has  been  regarded  by  the  great 
poets  of  England.  The  sonnet  will  not  be  appreciated  by 
the  "idle  reader,"  who  cares  only  for  the  amusement 
afforded  by  an  "idle  lay."  All  noble  verse,  indeed, 
demands  studious  regard;  but  "the  sonnet  is  a  form  of 
poetry  in  which  style  is  put  under  high  pressure,"  and  the 
delight  it  afforda  is  generaUy  the  reward  of  toil. 


DE  QUESNOyS  LAST  BANQUET. 

"M0N8IKUK  is  sketching  the  old  chfiteau?  It  is  well 
worth  the  trouble,  ma  foil  hut,  for  my  part,  I  like  not  to 
look  at  it." 

I  started,  and  looked  round.  I  had  seated  myself  on  a 
huge,  moss-grown  bowlder,  upon  a  gentle  slope  overlooking 
the  broad,  smooth  stream  of  tLe  Doubs.  To  my  left  extend- 
ed a  wide  stretch  of  cultivated  land,  parcelled  off  into  those 
little  patches  which  are  one  of  the  &ni  things  that  strike 
one  on  entering  France.  To  my  right,  against  a  background 
of  encircling  woodland,  stood  out  3ie  low,  thatched  houses, 
and  broad,  white,  dusty  street  of  the  little  village  of  St. 
Pierre,  half-way  up  which  the  painted  signboard  of  the 
Pamme  (TOr  glittered  like  a  shield  in  the  sunshine.  Just 
below  me,  the  river  curved  itself  in  one  great  sweep  round 
the  base  of  a  steep  hill,  that  rose  on  the  opposite  side,  on 
the  brow  of  which  stood  the  ruins  of  an  old  seignorial  cha- 
teau. ^  Such  relics  are  not  uncommon  in  France ;  but  this 
ruin  differed  from  those  which  I  had  vet  seen,  as  the  corpse 
of  a  man  cruelly  murdered  differs  from  that  of  one  who 
has  died  in  his  sleep.  The  ground  riven  as  if  by  an  earth- 
quake, the  black,  charred  stones  scattered  far  and  wide 
around,  the  yawning  rifts  in  the  masonry,  which  still  re- 
mained erect,  —  all  spoke,  not  of  eradual  decay,  but  of 
sudden  and  terrible  destruction.  The  gloom  of  a  great 
crime  and  a  fearful  tragedy  seemed  to  brood  over  that  gaunt, 
ghastly  ruin,  looming  grimly  against  the  glory  of  the  clear 
summer  sky,  like  the  shadow  of  one  great  sin  upon  a  stain- 
less life. 

I  turned  round  (as  I  have  said^  to  see  who  had  spoken, 
and  saw  beside  me  an  old  man  in  the  dress  of  a  well-to-do 
peasant  of  the  countxr.  I  had  just  been  reading  Erckmann- 
Chatrian's  glorious  Histoire  cTun  Paysan  ;  and  had  we  been 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Phlasbourg,  instead  of  in  that  of 
Besan9on,  I  should  have  said  that  Michel  Bastien  now 
stood  before  me.  The  long,  white  hair  and  beard,  enclos- 
ing the  bronzed  face  in  a  kind  of  frame ;  the  large,  bright 
eye ;  the  bold,  erect  bearing ;  above  all,  the  deep,  earnest 
look,  as  of  one  who  had  done  and  suffered  above  the  meas- 
ure of  his  kind,  —  were  all  suggestive  of  the  Alsatian  Old 
Mortality.  I  saw  at  once  that  I  had  fallen  in  with  a  "  char- 
acter." 

"  You  sayyou  don't  like  to  look  at  that  ruin  yonde*  ?  " 
said  L  "  Well,  it  certainly  is  not  a  pleasant  sight ;  but 
what  do  you  know  about  it  V  " 

"  Every  thing,"  answered  the  old  peasant  emphatically. 
"  I  saw  it  in  all  its  splendor ;  and  I  saw  it  in  the  hour  of  its 
destruction,  seventy  years  ago.  If  you  care  to  hear  the 
story,  I'll  tell  it  you.'^ 

llie  offer  was  not  to  be  slighted ;  for  such  a  tale  as  this 
promised  to  be,  related  by  an  eye-witness  on  the  very  scene 
of  the  catastrophe,  was  an  unexpected  prize.  1  motioned 
my  companion  to  a  seat  on  the  stone  besioe  me,  and  disposed 
myself  to  listen  to  him. 

"  I  remember  the  days  before  the  Revolution,"  he  began, 
J*  although  I  was  then  only  a  child ;  but  I  remember  t^em, 
lust  as  one  might  recollect  a  horrid  nightmare.  I  seem  to 
nave  dreamed  of  bein^  hungry  and  cold  and  ragged  and 
helpless,  for  ever  so  long,  —  and  then  su  Jdenly°to  have 


waked  up  free  and  well  off.  After  all,  it  wasn't  our  bolt 
if  the  guillotinades  and  noyades  befell ;  they  were  the  work 
of  the  Terrorists  of  the  Assembl^e,  and  the  canaSU  of 
the  great  towns.  All  that  we  peasants  wanted  wma  to  have 
enough  to  live  upon,  instead  of  being  flayed  alive  by  the 
nobles ;  and  the  Revolution  did  that  for  us,  at  least.  Look 
at  me  I  In  my  childhood,  I  ran  barefoot  alone  tlie  high- 
road, begging  of  the  passers-by,  with  no  hope  of  ever  beins 
any  better  off  than  my  father,  a  poor  laborer,  wbo  Uvea 
upon  black  bread  and  onions,  and  never  knew  what  it  was 
to  be  warm  or  well  clothed  from  one  year's  end  to  another. 
I  remember  that  in  those  days  I  used  always  to  think  at 
heaven  as  a  place  where  one  would  be  allowed  to  sit  close  to 
a  big  fire,  and  eat  one's  fill  of  the  white  bread  and  dainty 
roast  meat  which  my  cousin  Pierre,  the  soldier  (wbo  was 
on  guard  at  the  Ch&teau  de  Quesnoy  when  his  colonel  dined 
there),  had  told  me  about.  Well,  Monsieur,  I  have  now 
sheep  and  cattle  of  my  own,  and  a  good  bit  of  com-laad 
into  the  bargain ;  my  son  Gaspard  is  an  avocai  at  Lycm ; 
and  my  grandson,  Baptiste,  is  a  8au»4ieutenant  in  the  S-me 
leghre.  Show  me  the  peasant  before  the  Revolution  whose 
son  or  grandson  could  have  become  an  officer  I     Bah  I 

"  Those  were  the  days  when  the  nobles  did  what  thev' 
liked ;  and  a  pretty  life  they  led  us,  ma  fin!  Now,  thank 
God,  the  grands  seigneurs  can't  cut  your  throat  or  carry  off 
your  wife  without  any  one  daring  to  say  a  word  ;  bat  before 
'89  it  was  another  matter.  Tonnerre  I  it  was  no  joke  then  to 
fall  in  the  way  of  a  party  of  young  chevaliers,  hot  with 
wine  and  mischief,  and  ready  for  any  devil's  prank  that 
came  into  their  heads.  Every  man  that  came  in  their  road 
was  sure  to  be  beaten  or  run  through,  and  as  for  the 
women  —  But  the  less  said  about  that  the  better.  I  can 
remember,  even  now  (though  I  was  quite  a  child  when  it 
happened),  the  night  that  our  young  lord,  Henri  de 
Quesnoy,  and  three  or  four  of  his  wild  companions,  scoured 
the  streets  of  Besan9on  with  their  riding-whips,  and  made 
•very  one  they  met  go  down  on  their  knees  in  the  mod,  and 
cry  '  Vive  le  roi  I '  Then,  as  if  it  was  not  enough  fir 
them,  they  broke  ever  so  many  windows,  rang  the  peat 
alarm-bell  till  they  roused  up  tne  whole  town,  and  finidied 
by  hanging  a  dead  dog  at  tne  door  of  M.  le  Maire,  with  a 
bit  of  paper  in  its  mouth,  on  which  was  written  :  '  A  ton 
tour,  mon  fr^re  I '  fit's  your  turn,  brother.]  Little  did 
they  dream  then,  that  the  day  was  to  come  when  they 
should  themselves  be  hung  like  dogs  to  every  lamp-iroD, 
and  when  their  blood  should  run  in  ue  streets  of  their  own 
towns,  to  the  cry,  not  of  *  Vive  le  roi ! '  but  of  *  Vive  la 
nation  I '    But  all  this  doesn't  belong  to  my  story. 

"  Our  old  seigneur,  Maurice  de  Quesnoy,  who  hyed  at  the 
chflteau  yonder  in  the  year  '89,  was  such  a  man  as  I  have 
heard  M!.  le  Cur^  read  about  in  the  Gospels, — one  ^who 
feared  not  God,  nor  regarded  man."  Nothing  could  fright 
him,  nothing  could  melt  him ;  he  was  just  a  man  of  marble,  — 
polished,  and  hard,  and  cold  as  death.  In  one  of  the  great 
battles  of  the  Seven- Years'  War,  he  had  flung  his  plumed  hat 
into  an  English  battery,  and  leaped  after  it,  without  a  man  at 
his  back ;  and  when  he  came  back  alive,  his  soldiers  mattered 
to  each  other  that  his  hour  was  not  come  yet ;  for,  yoa 
see,  there  was  a  legend  abroad  that  he  had  sold  himself  to 
Satan  for  a  certain  term,  and  that  nothing  could  harm  him 
till  his  term  was  out.     Our  folks  used  to  say  that  when  he 

fot  tired  of  all  his  grand  dishes,  he  fed  upon  children's 
esh ;  and  many  a  time  have  I  screamed  and  run  away 
for  fear  of  being  devoured,  when  I  saw  him  come  prancing 
along  the  road  on  bis  great  black  horse,  all  lace  and  jewels 
and  embroidery,  with  his  long  feathers  streaming  in  the 
wind,  and  his  smooth,  handsome,  cruel  face  bent  forward 
like  the  head  of  a  bird  of  prey.    But  all  this  was  just  what 

E leased  him,  —  he  liked  to  be  feared  by  the  canaiUe,  as 
e  used  to  call  us ;  and,  faith  I  we  had  good  reason  to  fear 
him  too  I  K  the  chAteau  were  still  standing,  I  could  show 
you  the  very  tower  on  the  top  of  which  he  hanged  Jean 
rerret,  for  snaring  game  in  the  woods  to  feed  his  children, 
who  were  starving.  Then  there  was  poor  Simon  Allezard, 
whose  wife  he  had  carried  off.    He  lay  in  wait  for  the 

him;  but  the  bullet  only 


marquis  one  ni^ht,  and  fired  at  hii 
went  through  his  hat,  and  didn't 


even  touch  him.    The 
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nuuqniB  had  no  weapon  but  his  light  rapier,  and  he 
'vrouldn't  eren  condescend  to  draw  that,  but  he  wrenched 
8imon*8  own  epn  fron^  him,  and  beat  oat  his  brains  with 
tlie  battnend.  In  short,  he  d^d  such  things  that  we  used  to 
OT088  ourselves  at  the  verjr  sound  of  his  name,  just  as  the 
£retons  do  at  that  of  Gilles  de  Retz,  the  wicked  Count 
Shiebeard,  who  murdered  all  his  wives,  one  after  another.* 
It  would  take  me  till  midnight  if  I  were  to  tell  you  all  the 
l^orrible  stories  I  heard  about  him,  as  we  sat  crouched  round 
our  little  spark  of  fire  at  night,  squeezing  close  to  each 
other  to  try  and  get  warm — till  at  last  I  hardly  dared 
stir  out  of  the  house  for  fear  of  meeting  him. 

"It  was  in  the  spring  of '89  —  the  year  of  the  ereat 
cuOnUe — that  judgment  first  began  to  overtake  M.  le  Maiv 
quis.  He  had  been  away  at  the  court  for  two  years,  and 
'wre  knew  nothing  of  him  except  that  his  steward  kept 
squeezing  more  and  more  money  out  of  us  every  month,  to 
pay  for  ms  master's  fine  doings  at  Versailles,  when,  all  of 
m  sudden,  word  got  about  that  he  was  coming ;  and,  sure 
enoush,  a  few  davs  later  he  came,  and  with  him  a  whole 
crowd  of  grand  n>lks  that  fairly  filled  the  ch&teau.  And 
then,  for  several  weeks  together,  there  was  nothing  but 
feasting  and  drinking,  and  dancing  and  card-playing,  and 
making  love,  all  daylong.  Now  it  happened  that  among 
tJie  lames  was  one  who  mul  been  a  beauty  at  the  court,  — 
Mademoiselle  Claire  de  Montalbert,  they  called,  her,  —  who 
Ixad  shown  much  favor  to  our  young  lord,  Monsieur  Henri, 
irhen  they  were  at  Versailles  together ;  but  when  she  came 
down  here,  she  seemed  to  have  grown  tired  of  him,  and 
l>egan  to  smile  upon  his  great  friend,  M.  Albert  de  St. 
Florent;  till  at  last,  as  young  blood  is  alwavs  hot  (especi- 
ally when  there's  a  lady  in  me  case),  she  bred  a  deadly 
quarrel  between  them.  One  evening  in  May,  my  cousin 
^erre,  the  soldier,  who  was  up  at  the  ch&teau  attending 
upon  his  colonel,  came  down  to  us  and  told  a  terrible  story. 
That  very  morning,  the  two  young  gentlemen,  with  other 
two  to  second  them,  had  come  out  of  the  chateau  before 
any  one  else  was  stirring,  and  away  to  a  little  open  place 
at  the  comer  of  the  wocd,  and  there  they  fell  to.  M.  Henri 
was  a  good  blade,  but  this  time  he  was  too  hot  to  be  pru- 
dent, and  at  the  fifUi  pass,  he  was  run  clean  through  the 
body.  But  he  came  of  a  race  that  always  died  hard;  and 
the  moment  he  felt  the  steel  pierce  him,  he  threw  himself 
forward  upon  the  sword,  ana,  shortening  his  own,  ran  it 
into  M.  Albert's  side  so  fiercely,  that  the  blade  snapped 
right  across.  Then  he  fell  down  and  died  where  he  stood. 
But  M.  Albert  had  little  to  boast  o^  for  his  wound  was 
mortal,  and  two  days  later,  he  died  also.  And  so  the  lives 
of  two  brave  men  were  thro¥m  away  for  the  caprice  of  a 
woman  —  one  of  those  great  ladies  without  heart  and  with- 
out conscience,  whom  God  created  to  avenge  the  sins  of  the 
noblesse  upon  themselves. 

''  When  the  news  of  aU  this  got  abroad,  our  people  (God 
forgive  them  I )  began  to  rejoice,  and  to  say  that  now  the 
aristocrats  were  beginning  to  devour  each  other,  and  that  he 
who  had  robbed  so  many  of  their  children  knew  now  what 
it  was  to  lose  a  child  himself.  But,  as  we  afterwards 
learned,  the  old  marqius,  however  he  might  grieve,  was  not 
one  to  let  his  nief  be  known.  When  he  heard  the  news, 
be  never  siehed  or  trembled,  but  only  asked  how  it  fared 
with  M.  de  St  Florent ;  and  when  they  told  him  that  the 
wound  was  mortal,  he  smiled  his  own  cruel  smile,  and 
mattered  to  himself:  *  Good  I  The  De  Quesnoys  always 
strike  home  1 '  And  after  that,  he  never  mentioned  his 
flon's  name  again. 

"  Well,  Monsieur,  a  few  months  later  came  the  news  of 
the  fall  of  the  Bastille ;  and  the  peasants  began  to  lift  up 
their  heads,  and  talk  of  doing  something;  but  no  one  darea 
to  speak  openlv,  for  there  were  troops  quartered  in  Besan- 
^on,  and  noboay  knew  yet  whether  they  would  join  us  or 
not.  (I  heard  afterwards  that  they  were  ready  enouzh  to 
side  with  us,  but,  having  no  leaders,  and  each  man  (u>ubt- 
ing  whether  his  comrs^es  would  stand  by  him,  they  did 

*  The  legend  of  Bluebeard  does  not  exaggerate  the  atrocltlei  of 
thla  incarnate  fend,  who,  aAer  commlttlDg  a  thousand  real  crimes 
with  Impunity,  wm  at  length  horned  allTe,  on  an  absurd  charge  of 
■oroery. 


not  stir.}  But  by  the  opening  of  the  year  '90,  the  soldiers 
in  all  me  garrison  towns  had  communicated  with  each 
other,  and  were  all  on  the  side  of  the  people ;  so,  one  day 
in  March,  the  two  Besan9on  regiments  rose  as  one  man, 
deposed  Uieir  officers,  shot  their  colonel,  and  elected  Serg. 
Houssel  in  his  stead  (the  same  Boussel  who  afterwards 
commanded  a  brigade  under  the  great  emperor).  Then 
our  peasants  began  to  think  that  it  was  time  to  sc^uare  ac- 
counts with  M,  le  Marquis,  especially  as  all  his  grand 
frien(k  had  gone  away,  and  there  were  only  a  few  lackeys 
left  to  defend  him.  But  somebody  must  have  told  him  of 
what  was  going  on ;  for  just  as  the  peasants  were  all  gath- 
ered in  the  vOlage  yonder,  with  hatchets  and  pitchforks, 
and  what  not,  ready  to  go  up  to  the  ch&teau,  there  came  a 
rattle  of  hoofs  along  the  road,  and  into  the  market-place 
broke  the  old  marquis  himself,  on  his  great  black  horse, 
with  his  gay  dress  glittering  in  the  sunshine,  and  his  face 
quiet  ana  smooth  as  if  he  were  going  into  a  drawing-room; 
but  his  lips  were  set  together  lie  Uie  jaws  of  a  wolf-trap. 
When  I  saw  him  coming,  I  shrank  away,  fearing  that  he 
would  seize  and  devour  me  even  among  them  all ;  but  I 
could  see  how  he  reined  up  his  horse  (the  crowd  parting 
before  him  to  right  and  left),  leaped  from  the  saddle,  and 
stood  &cing  us,  with  his  arms  folded  on  his  breast.  Mor- 
lieu  I  I  tmnk  I  see  him  now,  drawn  up  to  his  full  height, 
with  his  lip  curling  in  defiance,  and  his  eye  looking  through 
us  like  the  flash  of  a  sword,  as  he  said  in  his  clear,  scorn- 
ful voice :  '  I  am  told  that  you  have  something  to  say  to 
me.  Here  I  am.  What  do  you  want?'  But  there  was 
no  answer.  At  the  sight  of  ms  face  and  the  sound  of  his 
voice,  coming  among  us  this  way  like  an  all-powerful  mas- 
ter, the  old  fear  otnim  and  his,  branded  into  us  by  ages 
of  oppression,  rose  up  again  stronger  than  ever ;  and  the 


deeddiat  day  worthy  of  the  Twelve  Faladins ;  and  per- 
haps the  hon  Vieu  may  yet  have  mercy  upon  him,  for  he  was 
a  brave  man  1 " 

I  recalled  the  weird  pathos  of  the  English  ballad,  — 

"  That  Heaven  may  yet  have  more  mercy  than  man 
On  such  a  bold  rider's  soul," — 

and  looked  with  involuntary  admiration  upon  this  thor- 
oughly French  sympathy  with  courage,  even  in  an  hereditary 
and  implacable  enemy.  The  old  man  was  silent  for  an  in- 
stant, while  the  momentary  softness  faded  fi*om  his  iron 
features,  leaving  them  sterner  than  before.  When  he  re- 
sumed, his  tone  was  deeper  and  more  solemn. 

"  But  although  M.  le  Marquis  escaped  for  that  time,  his 
day  was  near  at  hand ;  for  now  came  news  that  the  people 
had  marched  upon  Versailles,  that  the  king  and  queen  had 
been  brought  to  Paris,  that  the  tiers  were  up  in  every  part 
of  the  country,  and  that  the  Assembl^e  Nationale  had  de- 
creed the  abolition  of  taxation,  monopoly,  aristocratic  op- 
pression, and  had  pronounced  all  men  free  and  equal  for- 
evermore.  Every  fcesh  bit  of  news  worked  like  fire  in  our 
blood ;  and  at  last  the  people  of  Be8an9on  got  up  as  one 
man,  and  swore  that,  come  what  might,  they  would  have 
the  ChAteau  de  Quesnoy  down,  and  make  an  end  of  the 
old  wolf  that  lived  in  it;  and  up  they  went,  hundreds 
upon  hundreds. 

"  I  can  remember,  as  if  it  were  yesterday,  seeing  them 
filing  out  of  the  town,  their  pike-heads  ghttering  in  the 
sun,  and  the  mass  of  red  caps  showing  like  a  long  smear 
of  blood  upon  the  white  road ;  and  I,  as  a  boy  will  do,  fol- 
lowed them,  to  see  what  would  happen.  They  had  ezpectr 
ed  to  find  the  chAteau  barricaded,  and  to  meet  with  some 
resistance ;  but,  no  I  the  garden-gate  was  open,  —  so  was 
the  hall-door,  —  and  on  the  threshold  stood  tne  old  marquis 
himself,  saying  quietlv,  *  Enter :  all  is  ready  for  you  I  * 
There  was  something  in  his  voice  and  look  and  manner 
that  made  them  shrink,  even  then ;  but  they  had  gone  too 
far  to  turn  back.  Into  the  chateau  they  poured,  with 
shouts  and  laughter,  and  scraps  of  Republican  songs,  till 
every  room  ^^as  chock-full;  ana  the  leaders  took  {>ossession 
of  the  grea»t  baoquet-hall,  and  set  M.  le  Marquis  in  the 
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ereat  carved  chair  at  the  head  of  the  table,  iwearinff  that 
he  should  see  them  drink  his  eood  wine  before  they  lulled 
him.  And  there  they  revelled  till  one-hsdf  of  them  were 
nnder  the  table,  and  the  other  half  could  hardlv  stand  to 
light  the  torches  which  they  had  stuck  up  round  the  hall. 
Just  about  nightfall  (I  had  climbed  into  a  tree  near  the 
window,  and  could  see  all  that  went  on),  I  saw  old  Meiv 
candon,  the  steward,  elide  up  to  his  master's  chair,  and 
say,  in  a  low  voice,  **  M.  le  Marquis,  all  is  ready  \" 

"  Are  all  the  lackeys  gone  ?  " 

«  All,  M.  le  Marquis." 

**  Go  you  too,  then,  and  leave  me  to  finish  it  alone  1  *' 

''  But  the  old  steward  only  hung  his  head,  and  answered 
with  a  kind  of  sob,  *  M.  le  Marquis,  I  carried  you  in  my 
arms  when  you  were  a  child,  ana  do  you  drive  me  away 
nowf* 

**  *  As  you  will  then,  my  good  fellow,'  said  the  marquis : 
'I  shall  at  least  have  one  honest  man  beside  me  to  the 
last' 

<'  And  then  he  rose  slowly  to  his  feet  (for,  till  that  mo- 
ment, he  sat  like  a  statue),  and  looked  round  upon  them 
all.  Monsieur,  if  I  live  to  a  hundred,  I  shall  never  forset 
that  sight  I  —  the  old  noble  standing  up  like  a  tower,  with 
the  long  gray  hair  falling  back  from  his  ^rand  calm  face ; 
the  great  vaulted  hall,  with  its  huse  groined  arches  and 
dark  panelling  of  oak ;  the  coarse  figures  of  the  peasants,, 
lolling  in  the  great  chairs  or  wallowing  upon  the  floor,  their 
rough  faces  all  swollen  and  disfiorured  by  drink  and  fury 
and  lust  of  blood,  the  red  torchlight  flaring  fitfully  over 
all.  There  was  that  in  the  old  man's  face  which  silenced 
the  loudest  of  the  rioters ;  and  you  might  have  heard  a  pin 
fall  as  he  spoke. 

^ '  Worthy  guests,  you  have  done  honor  to  my  good  cheer, 
and  it  is  time  that  I  thank  you  as  you  deserve.  This  is  the 
first  time  that  my  ch&teau  has  been  defiled  by  the  hoofs  cf 
Republican  canaille  —  and  it  shall  be  the  last  I  Gro,  tell 
your  master  the  Devil  how  the  last  of  the  De  Quesnoys  re- 
paid your  insolence.    Vive  le  roi  1 ' 

*'He  seized  a  flambeau  which  stood  near  him,  and, 
stooping  down,  lifted  a  trap-door  in  the  floor,  and  dropped 
the  torch  through  it.  And  then  (God  preserve  us  I)  came 
a  crash  as  if  the  earth  had  split  asunder,  and  all  the  air 
was  one  hot  blast  of  fire ;  ana  I  Mi  a  shock  like  an  earth- 
quake, and  knew  nothing  more. 

'*  When  I  came  to  myself,  I  was  lying  on  the  soft  earth 
of  one  of  the  flower-beds,  dizzy  and  stunned,  as  if  I  had 
fallen  firom  the  top  of  a  tower,  but,  thank  God,  unhurt. 
But,  Holy  Virgin  I  what  a  sight  it  was  when  I  looked 
round  I  All  aTOut  me  was  a  reek  of  smoke  and  dust,  as 
from  the  mouth  of  a  furnace ;  and  dimly  through  the  cloud 
I  could  sec,  on  the  spot  where  the  chAteau  had  stood, 
black  broken  walls,  and  great  masses  of  stone  flunz  here 
and  there,  and  smoking  timbers.  The  marquis  had  filled 
the  cellars  with  gunpowder,  and  of  all  who  entered  the 
ch&teau,  not  one  was  left  aUve  1  May  the  good  God  have 
mercy  upon  their  souls  1 " 


SWEET  ANXIETY. 


A  SIGNIFICANT  little  scene  was  reported  the  other  day 
in  the  corner  of  a  newspaper,  illustrative  of  the  pertinacity 
with  which  the  British  public  clings  to  some  of  its  cher- 
ished superstitions.  An  infant  had  been  accidentally 
smothered,  and  the  result  of  the  inquest  was  to  exonerate 
the  parents  from  all  blame.  There  was  no  reason,  that  is, 
to  suppose  that  the  death  of  their  child  was  due  to  any 
fault  of  theirs,  except  the  original  fault  of  having  brought 
it  into  the  world.  The  doctor,  who  was  examined,  was 
brutal  enough  to  observe  that  the  parents  had  married  too 
young.  Was  it  not  a  happy  marriage?  inquired  the 
coroner.  The  doctor  admitted  that  there  was  nothing  to  be 
said  against  it  on  this  score ;  but  that  the  wife  was  only 
eighteen,  whilst  the  husband  was  nineteen,  and  he  consid- 
ered, in  his  medical  blindness,  that  at  such  ages  they 
should  not  have  been  the  parents  of  two  children.    The 


coroner  was  fortunately  of  the  sentimental  schooL  He 
finesh,  we  should  imagine,  from  the  study  of  **  Ginx's  Baby," 
or  of  some  of  the  eloquent  works  in  which  the  theoriea  of  the 
wretched  Malthus  are  held  up  to  execration.  At  any  rale,  be 
was  equal  to  the  occasion.  BTe  expressed  his  disaent  from  the 
doctors  view,  and  gave  his  reasons  for  the  opinion.  "  It  is 
better,"  he  remark^,  '*  for  people  to  marry  young,  than  to 
wander  about  the  world  with  no  object  in  view.  For  my 
own  part,  I  like  to  see  young  persons  having  children  to 
take  care  of.  It  gives  them  a  sense  of  responsibility,  a 
*  sweet  anxie^,'  and  makes  them  do  what  they  can  to 
advance.  I  have  seen  many  doing  worse  thinee  than 
marrying  young."  Now,  it  is  impossible  to  read  these 
touching  remarxs  without  feeling  regard  for  the  eoroner 
considered  as  a  man.  He  evidently  summoned  up  befere 
his  eye  an  idyllic  vision  of  two  young  persons  boood 
together  by  tender  afiection,  and  witn  the  natural  exuber- 
ance of  their  years  tempered  by  a  sense  of  the  helpless 
infants  dependent  upon  them.  Melted  by  the  graceful 
picture  presented  to  his  imagination,  the  stem  dictates 
of  calculating  prudence  gave  way  to  a  natural  ootbont 
of  emotion;  and,  in  woi3s  fitter  perhaps  for  a  gashing 
curate  than  a  grave  official,  he  rebuked  the  officious  harsh- 
ness of  the  doctor.  We,  too,  are  men,  and  we  hare  in  our 
time  hung  over  the  pages  of  sentimental  novels,  and  been 
touched  in  heart  by  descriptions  of  sweet  young  mothen 
and  affectionate  fathers ;  tnough  we  have  generall j  been 
sustained  by  a  confidence,  which  we  fear  might,  in  the 
present  instance,  be  misplaced,  that  they  and  their  propeny 
would  be  satisfactorily  portioned  off  at  the  end  of  the 
third  volume.  We  can,  therefore,  sympathize  with  the 
coroner's  melting  mood;  and  yet  we  feel  constrained  for 
a  moment  to  test  his  charming  theories  by  a  brief  su>peal 
to  fact  After  all,  a  coroner  is  one  of  the  special  glories 
of  the  British  Constitution;  he  is  surrounded  by  we  know 
not  what  official  halo  in  the  popular  imagination.  "  Crown- 
er's  quest  law "  has,  since  the  days  of  Shakspeare,  been 
regarded  by  a  large  class  as  the  ideal  perfection  of  E^elish 
jurisprudence ;  and  perhaps  the  morality  emanating  mm 
the  same  tribunal  may  be  regarded  with  equal  veneratioiL 
No  profound  utterance  on  social  questions  recommended  by 
such  authority  should  be  sufferea  to  pass  unnoticed.  Tlie 
coroner  represents  the  voice  of  eaucatod  society',  pro- 
nouncing its  final  judgment  on  the  causes  of  grievous 
calamities ;  and,  if  educated  society  commits  itself  to  rash 
opinions,  whence  are  the  uneducated  to  draw  safe  and  pra- 
dent  rules  for  their  conduct  ? 

With  this  apology  we  will  venture  to  say  a  word  or  two 
on  the  coroner's  remarks.     One  or  two  of  nis  sentences  ob- 


viously admit  of  no  answer.  People,  he  says,  may  do 
things  than  marry  young.  That  is  undeniable.  Thej  may 
dispense  with  the  marriage  ceremony  altogether;  they  may 
piCK  pockets;  drink  themselves  to  deaui;  shoot  at  tlie 
Queen ;  knock  ^eir  young  fi-iends  into  deep  water,  and 
leave  them  there  to  drown ;  and,  in  short,  indulge  in  Tari- 
ous  courses  which  are  condemned  not  only  b^  prudence  but 
by  plain  morality.  Still,  it  is  an  imperfect  justification  of 
any  action  that  you  may  possibly  do  worse.  The  coroner 
seems  to  contomplato  only  one  alternative  to  youthful  mar- 
riage; namely,  wandering  about  the  world  without  any 
object  in  view.  With  all  deference  to  his  authority,  we  do 
not  Uiink  that  the  field  of  human  activity  is  quite  so  limited 
as  this  observation  would  imply.  We  know  a  good  many 
young  men  and  women  under  twenty,  in  various  walks  in 
life,  and  most  of  them  have  a  very  definito  object,  though 
few  of  them  have  a  family  to  maintain.  To  mention  no 
other  motive  for  action,  it  is  not  quite  out  of  the  question 
that  a  lad  of  nineteen  may  be  more  usefully  employed  in 
preparing  himself  for  marriage,  than  in  actually  adopting 
Its  responsibilities.  We  have,  indeed,  been  accustomed  to 
think  that  that  period  of  life  is  one  which  a  boy  may  turn 
to  the  best  account  by  qualifying  himself  for  a  position  of  fu- 
ture independence ;  and  we  are  rather  startled  by  the  no- 
tion of  the  youthful  generation  of  that  age  as  divisible  into 
two  classes,  —  one  of  married  persons,  and  the  other  of  ob- 
jectless wanderers  about  the  world.  However,  we  would  by 
no  means  deny  that  marriage  at  seventeen  or  eighteen  is 
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likelj  to  steady  a  youth  considerably,  and  to  give  him  abun- 
dance of  what  the  coroner,  with  an  admirable  turn  for  eu- 
phemism,  describes  as  "  sweet  anxiety."    Sweet  anxiety, 
liowever,  is  one  of  those  pleasant  things  of  which  it  is  very 
possible  to  have  too  much.    For  any  thine:  we  know,  a 
couple  of  babies  may  provide  a  man  with  sweet  anxiety  at 
nineteen ;  but  if  his  family  increase  at  this  rate,  we  should 
like  to  know  whether  he  would  regard  a  dozen  babies  as  a 
«weet  anxiety  at  thirty.    A  babe  in  a  house  —  we  quote 
the  admirable  langua^  of  the  inspired  Tupper  —  is  awell- 
Bpring  of  pleasure;   out  a  sprinz  may  possibly  continue 
flowing  till  there  is  dans^  or  a  deluge.    Looking  at  the 
matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  children  themselves, 
the  advantages  of  such  sweet  anxiety  are  still  more  ques- 
tionable.   The  young  gentleman  in  question  was  a  tele- 
er&ph  clerk :  we  are  not  informed  what  are  his  earnings, 
but  putting  them  at  the  hisrhest  figure,  and  remembering 
that  saving  is  clearlv  out  of  the  question  for  him,  we  fear 
that  his  means,  divided  into  ten  or  twelve  equal  parts,  will 
ffo  a  very  little  way  in  providing  his  hypothetical  family  a 
TOW  years  hence  with  meat  and  drink  and  clothes,  to  say 
nothing  of  schooling  and  other  necessities  of  civilized  life. 
Jt  is  not,  perhaps,  a  very  forced  hypothesis  that  one  of  the 
next  inquests  which  the  coroner  may  have  to  hold  will  be 
upon  the  body  of  some  victim  of  starvation.    The  coroner 
will  probably  look  wise,  and  make  some  touching  remarks 
upon  the  horrors  which  lurk  amidst  our  boasted  civilization. 
If  he  will  take  the  trouble,  however,  to  inquire  into  the 
causes,  he  will  be  pretty  sure  to  discover  one  of  those  stories 
'which  are  so  commonplace  that  we  almost  cease  to  study 
them.    A  youthful. couple  have  a  whole  &mily  of  sweet 
anxieties  before  they  have  fairly  become  men  and  women. 
The  mother's  health  and  enersries  have  been  consumed  by 
her  domestic  labors.    The  father  has  been  thrown  out  of 
work  for  a  few  months  by  ill  health.     He  has  not  laid  by  a 
penny ;  he  struggles  desperately  to  keep  out  of  the  work- 
nouse ;  the  sweet  anxieties  hang  like  so  many  mill-stones 
round  hb  neck ;  if  his  principles  are  weak,  he  breaks  a  till 
OP  becomes  a  writer  of  begging-letters ;  if  they  are  strong, 
he  sinks  gradually  into  deeper  degrees  of  debt  and  shabbi- 
ness ;  keeps  himself  and  his  dependents  in  raes  on  scanty 
rations  in  some  densely  crowded  den,  and  ends  by  furnishing 
a  paragraph  for  the  papers,  and  bequeathing  his  sweet  anx- 
ieties to  the  workhouse  or  to  charity.  Possibly  he  has  a  friend 
or  two,  who  appeal  to  the  benevolent,  and  tout  for  votes  till 
they  get  some  of  the  sufferers  into  those  asylums  which  pro- 
Tide  such  admirable  substitutes  for  economy  and  foresight 
Meanwhile,  the  coroner  who  sits  upon  him  reviles  the  want  of 
charity  which  fails  to  offer  sufficient  inducements  for  other 
people  to  go  and  do  likewise,  and  becomes  sentimental  over 
the  next  person  who  undertaJces  to  bring  into  the  world  as 
many  sweet  anxieties  as  he  can  at  the  earliest  age  possible. 
The  first  edition  of  Malthus  *'  On  Population  '  appeared 
more  than  seventy  years  ago.     Since  then  it  has  been  de- 
nounced in  every  possible  variety  of  phrase,  and  its  doc- 
trines have  been  preached  by  enthusiastic  economists,  till 
one  would  have  thought  that  its  errors  would  have  been 
exploded,  and  its  truths  drilled  into  the  ears  of  the  least 
attentive  part  of  mankind.      Of  late    years,  pauperism 
has  been  attracting  the  attendon  of  innumerable  amateur 
philanthropists,    politicians,    officials,    and    compilers    of 
Blue-books.     The  most  vicrorous  efforts  have  been  made 
to  impress  upon  the  public  mind  that  no  remedy  can 
be  effectual  which  does  not  include  the  encouragement  of 
a  moderate  amount  of  prudence.     And  yet  the  preaching 
of  all  these  laborers  in  the  cause  might,  to  all  appearance, 
have  been  as  well  delivered  in  orainary  pulpits.    They 
have  apparently  produced  about  as  much  effect  as  so  many 
denunciations  of  luxury,  the  love  of  money,  and  the  other 
established  evils  which  seem  likely  to  provide  ample  mate- 
rial for  the  eloquence  of  all  future  generations.    It  is  still, 
to  all  appearance,  a  rooted  article  of  faith  in  the  mind  of 
the  general  public,  that  it  is  essentially  wicked  to  take  any 
thought  for  the  morrow  in  regard  to  bringing  children  into 
the  world.     The  most  modest  statement  that  a  couple  in 
the  lower  classes  incur  any  sort  of  responsibility  by  reck- 
less marrying,  is  scouted  with  the  indignation  which  would 


be  rightly  bestowed  upon  the  open  advocacy  of  any  gross 
immorality.  The  one  argument  which  is  ever  adduced  is 
that  of  the  coroner,  that  &ere  are  worse  evils  than  improvi- 
dence. We  fully  admit  the  fact,  and  are,  indeed,  disposed 
to  think  that  one  great  obstacle  to  improvement  is  the 
obstinacy  with  which  the  philosophers  pooh-pooh  any  sug- 
gestion that  their  principles,  if  fully  adopted,  might  lead  to 
the  most  serious  evils,  out  the  danger  which  undoubtedly 
exists  is  a  reason  for  the  cautious  application  of  plain  truths, 
and  not  for  completely  disregarding  them.  At  present,  the 
world  seems  to  be  divided  between  the  doclnnaire.$  and 
sentimentalists.  The  latter  have  naturally  the  most  influ- 
ence with  the  class  directly  affected,  as  it  is  much  more 
Eleasant  to  be  exhorted  to  yield  to  your  instincts  than  to 
e  exhorted  to  suppress  them  summarily.  The  conflict  sug- 
fests  abundance  of  reflections  upon  which  we  cannot  now 
well.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  congratulating 
the  coroner  on  the  felicity  of  his  style :  and  we  shall  in 
future  never  read  an  account  of  reckless  marriages,  or  of 
their  natural  consequence,  hopeless  poverty,  without  think- 
ing of  the  delicate  periphrasis  of  '*  sweet  anxiety."  We 
can  only  wish  that  it  was  a  little  more  appropriate,  and 
that  the  sweetness  was  generally  as  palpable  as  the  anxiety. 


OLRIG  GRANGE. 


Olrio  Grange  is  a  poem  in  six  books.*  Each  book 
contains  the  utterances  of  a  distinct  person.  The  whole  is 
knit  into  a  consecutive  story,  by  the  loops  which  the  reputed 
editor  supplies  in  the  shape  of  an  explanatory  preface  to 
each  division.  The  story  itself  is  very  simple,  but  it  is 
told  in  powerful  and  suggestive  verse.  The  composition  if 
instinct  with  quick  and  passionate  feeling,  to  a  degree  that 
attests  the  truly  poetic  nature  of  the  man  who  produced  it. 
At  the  same  time,  it  exhibits  much  more  of  genuine 
thought,  of  various  knowledge,  of  regulated  and  exquisite 
sensibility,  than  is  often  to  M  found  in  the  works  of  imma- 
ture and  merely  imitative  poets.  Ihe  reader  will,  no  doubt, 
readily  detect,  alike  in  substance  and  rhythm,  certain 
echoes  and  reminiscences  of  what  is  familiar;  he  will  per- 
ceive a  manifest  sympathy  with  the  genius  of  Tennyson 
and  Browning,  showing  itself  in  the  general  tone,  and  in 
particular  tricks  of  phra«e ;  but  he  will  become  aware  also 
that  he  is  in  communication  with  a  richly-endowed  mind, 
sensitive  to  original  impressions,  and  capable  of  reprodu- 
cing them  in  felicitous  and  resonant  words.  Thus  the  voir 
ume  is  both  admirable  and  disappointing.  It  is  so  good 
that  the  least  fastidious  critic  cannot  help  wishing  it  were 
better.  Constantly  touching  upon  a  high  degree  of  excel- 
lence, it  yet  falls  below  the  possibilities,  not  only  of  the 
author's  conception,  but  of  his  proved  powers.  He  sees 
with  keen  and  clear  insight  into  the  vexed  life  of  our  time ; 
he  is  acquainted  with  the  problems  of  cultured  speculation ; 
they  have  so  come  home  to  him,  that  he  derives  his  topics 
firom  the  storehouse  of  individual  consciousness,  as  welt  as 
from  the  suggestions  of  literature  and  the  real  aspects  of 
humanity ;  m  dealing  with  these  topics,  he  exhibits  through- 
out an  open  and  liberal  nature,  a  fine  and  firm  discrimina- 
tion of  character,  a  glowing  and  an  abundant  fancy,  a 
subtle  eye  to  read  the  symbolism  of  nature,  and  great 
wealth  and  mastery  of  language ;  in  a  word,  he  possesses 
in  large  measure  the  artistic  faculty,  and  he  has  employed 
it  for  worthy  purposes.  Still,  we  are  dissatisfied.  Amid 
much  that  is  fine  and  moving  and  true,  alike  in  bunts  of 
emotion,  in  brooding  sentiment,  in  the  embodiment  of  ideal 
thought,  and  in  passages  of  scornful  delineation,  there  is 
something  lacking.  **  An  inch  deeper,  and  you  will  find 
the  Emperor,*'  was,  as  the  story  goes,  the  enuiusiastic  ex- 
clamation of  the  Frenchman  whose  wound  a  surgeon  was 
probing  after  Waterloo ;  and  a  little  more  of  force  and 
reach,  we  may  say,  would  have  carried  this  author  to  the 
verr  heart  of  his  central  theme. 

The  hero  of  the  poem  is  a  young  Scot,  pure  of  soul,  full 

*  Olrig  Grange.   Edited  bj  HennAnn  Kuniit,  Philological  Profeitor. 
Botton:  Jamei  B.  Oigood  ft  Co.    tiiiwgow :  Jiunea  Maolehose. 
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of  intellectual  daring  and  acquisitireness,  who  has  been 
nurtured  for  the  Church,  but  is  turned  away  from  her  door 
by  the  barrier  of  subscription.  He  has  a  twin  sister  who 
has  been  educated  along  with  him,  and  whose  heart  is  knit 
to  his  not  merely  by  tne  affinities  of  a  kinship  so  close, 
but  by  the  ties  that  come  of  mental  contact  and  sympathy 
in  an  earnest  devotion  to  common  pursuits.  Yet  her  indi- 
Tiduality  has  not  been  overborne.  The  resemblance  to 
her  brouier  has  not  harmed  her  distinctive  nature ;  neither 
has  her  sympathy  with  him  occasioned  her  the  like  spurit- 
ual  unrest.  The  weakest  part  of  the  book  is  that  it  con- 
tains no  adequate  disclosure  of  the  secret  causes  of  this 
difference.  Both  are  painted  too  much  from  the  outside. 
The  development  of  t£eir  characters  takes  a  dramatic  form, 
but  it  has  not  the  interest  and  value  that  it  might  have  com- 
manded. Still,  we  obtain  attractive  and  penetrating  elimp- 
ses.  Thorold  is  about  to  leave  home,  to  push  his  fortune 
as  a  litterateur  in  London.  In  a  ramble  with  his  sister 
round  their  old  dwelling,  on  the  evening  before,  he  expa- 
tiates with  fond  affection  on  their  earlv  memories,  and  re- 
veals the  perturbed  state  of  his  own  mind.  He  looks  back 
with  a  loving  regard  to  the  traditionary  faith  and  rever- 
ence which  he  cannot  but  count  obsolete ;  he  recoils  fit>m 
that  philosophy  which  would  make  God  either  a  logical 
terminus  or  a  metaphorical  expression ;  and  he  craves  the 
revelation  of  a  Deity,  made  known  in  modes  patent  to  hu- 
man apprehensions  and  intercourse,  as  Author  and  Father. 
Thus  he  exclaims :  — 

"  Our  Science  knows  no  Father  yet ; 

He  seems  to  vanish  as  we  think ; 
And,  most  of  all,  when  we  are  set 

To  fish  for  &ith  upon  the  brink 

Of  Nature,  we  draw,  link  by  link, 
A  line  of  close-plied  reasoning 
Elaborate,  and  hope  to  bring. 

Besides  the  baited  thought  we  sink, 
God  from  the  depths  at  the  end  of  a  string ! 


"Well,  well ;  our  mother  knew  no  laws, 
Except  the  Ten  Commandments  clear. 

Nor  talked  of  First  or  Final  Caose, 
But  walked  with  God  in  love  and  fear. 
And  always  felt  that  He  was  near 

By  instinct  of  a  spirit  tme ; 

And  she  had  peace  and  strength,  in  lien 
Of  that  unrest  and  trouble  here 

Which  break,  like  the  billows,  on  me  and  you. 


9> 


Hie  sister  is  by  no  means  self-deceived  as  to  her  brother's 
prospects.  She  has  formed  a  very  just  estimate  of  his 
character.  The  analysis  she  presents  of  it  is  marked  by 
great  candor  and  acuteness.  She  sees  that  his  very  virtues 
may  become  snares,  and  acknowledges  that  — 

"  He  has  more  sympathy. 
Perchance,  with  truth  and  beauty  than 
The  power  creative :  he  woald  be 
A  stronger  if  a  narrower  man ; " 

—  in  short,  that  his  work  runs  the  risk  of  being  merely 
graceful  and  smooth,  and  that  he  wants  what  Burns  calls 
<*  the  stalk  of  carle  hemp  in  man,"  —  a  resolute  firmness. 
While  she  remains  at  home,  to  love  and  wed  Prof.  Eunst, 
the  editor  of  this  volume,  Thorold  becomes  a  species  of 
lion  among  certain  coteries  of  the  metropolis,  and  is  &sci- 
nated  by  Itose  Dewhurst,  — 

"  No  more  a  graceful  girl, 
But,  in  the  glory  of  her  womanhood. 
Stately  and  haughty.    One  who  might  have  been 
A  noble  woman  m  a  nobler  world ; 
Bat  now  was  only  woman  of  her  world. 
With  jost  enough  of  better  thought  to  know 
It  was  not  noble,  and  despise  it  Sn  ; 
And  most  herself,  for  maxing  it  her  all." 

Her  mother.  Lady  Anne  Dewhurst,  is  pictured  with  a  piti- 
less asperi^.  There  b  a  degree  or  achamement  in  the 
portraiture  strongly  suggestive  of  personal  suffering  on  the 


author's  part  from  females  of  this  type,  —  the^wocldly- 
holy,"  exacting,  Evangelical,  Apocalyptic,  s^eat  alike  upon 
Armageddon  and  eternal  punishment.  Of  course,  she  is 
greatly  incensed  with  her  daughter  for  dreaming  that  ehe 
would  be  allowed  to  mate  a  **  puling  boy  witA  a  Scotch 
brogue  and  hungry  look ; "  and  tlius  remonstrates :  — 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  love  him  1  that's  of  course : 

It's  your  fifth  season ;  isn't  it,  dear  ? 
But,  really,  you  are  little  worse; 

And  I  am  sure  yon  loved  last  year 

Sir  Wilfired,  with  his  rent-roll  clear. 
A  person  at  St.  John's  Wood !  Shame  1 
No  proper  girl  should  ever  name 

A  person  there  or  person  here ; 
And,  no  donbt,  she  is  tin  one  to  blame. 

"  All  men  are  dreadfdl  wicked.    Sad 
It  is  to  say  it ;  but  it's  tme : 
Ton  hardly  would  believe  how  bad ; 
So  bad,  that  it  would  never  do 
If  girls  before  their  marriage  knew. 
And  u  yon  will  be  prude  and  nice. 
And  will  go  poking  into  vice. 

And  shying  when  it  comes  it  view. 
You  will  never  be  married  at  any  price." 

Rose  gets  no  better  comfort  firom  the  Baronet,  her  Esther, 
—  a  feeble,  fussy  person,  addicted  to  pottering  over  scieii- 
tific  problems,  as  a  refuee  from  the  torture  and  tyranny  of 
his  wife,  yet  with  a  strain  of  real  nobleness  and  affection 
in  him.  He  is  Yery  frank  with  his  daughter,  when  pot  to 
it:  — 

"  That  is  the  curse  upon  us.  Rose : 

We  cannot  dare  a  noble  fiUie, 
And  yet  our  hearts  find  no  repose 

In  all  our  empty  show  and  state. 

We  can  be  neither  small  nor  great ; 
With  strong  desire  and  feeble  power 
We  hanker  through  our  weaiy  hour, 

like  flowers  that  try  to  blossom  late. 
In  a  sickly  struggle  with  frost  and  shower. 

"Our  race  is  mn  :  the  Norman  knight 

Is  distanced  by  the  engineer : 
The  cotton-spinner  beats  us  quite. 

When  all  the  battle  is  to  clear 

A  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year : 
That  is  the  glory  of  our  age. 
Six  figures  on  the  ledger's  page,  — 

And  no  bad  glory  either,  dear. 
As  glory  goes  among  saint  and  sage." 

So  the  poor  girl,  not  without  remorse  and  conflict  of  heart, 
gives  her  lover  up ;  and  he,  after  a  feverish  eflbrt  to  live 
down  his  disappointment  by  action,  returns  home  to  die; 
all  his  brilliant  prospects  wrecked,  and  his  soaring  aspira- 
tions unfulfilled.  But  within  himself  there  has  been  a 
change :  — 

"  My  old  doubts  ? — Well,  they  no  more  fret, 
.  Nor  chafe  and  foam  o'er  sunken  rocks. 
I  don't  know  that  my  faith  is  yet 
Quite  regular  and  orthodox ; 
I  have  not  keys  for  all  the  locks. 
And  may  not  pick  them.    Truth  will  bear 
Neither  rude  handling  nor  unfair 

Evasion  of  its  wards,  and  monks 
Whoever  would  falsely  enter  there. 

"  But  all  through  Ufe  I  see  a  Cross, 

Where  sons  of  God  yield  up  their  breath  : 
There  is  no  gain  except  by  loss, 

There  is  no  life  except  by  death. 

There  is  no  vision  but  by  Faith, 
Nor  i^lory  but  by  bearing  shame. 
Nor  justice  but  by  taking  blame ; 

And  that  Eternal  passion  saith, 
'  Be  emptied  of  glory  and  right  and  name.'  '* 

We  have  said  more  than  enough  to  show  the  scope  of  this 
poem,  though  our  extracts  do  not  sufficiently  illustrate  its 
varied  power.    It  has  genuine  thought,  creative  imagina- 
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tion,  and  lyrical  sweetness ;  thongh  sometimes  the  thought 
is  only  snrface-deep,  the  imagination  is  wanting  in  yiyid 
eonpleteness,  and  the  reader  stumbles  over  careless  and 
dnnsy  lines.  Sometimes  also  the  meaning  is  obscure,  as  in 
this  stanza :  — 


t€ 


Oh  days  of  Faith  I  when  earth  appeared 
A  Bethel  snre,  an  house  of  Gkxt 

And  in  the  dream  his  voice  was  heard. 
And  sorrow  was  his  chastening  rod ; 
And  stony  pillow  and  mA^y  sod 

Seemed,  lying  on  the  Father's  breast." 


lUkftt  the  last  two 


mean  we  cannot  dmne. 


BEETLES. 

That  class  of  Insects  which  naturalists  term  Coleoptera, 
and  in  common  parlance  are  known  by  the  name  of  beetles, 
seem  to  have  been  studied  with  more  interest  and  care  than 
meet  other  entomological  species  spread  over  the  globe. 
^Ilie  ancients  knew  them  unaer  ^e  name  of  scarabsei ;  and 
ahnost  all  offer  to  the  eye  the  bright  colors  of  £he  rainbow, 
fluid  the  beautiful  metallic  effects  which  have  firom  the 
earliest' time  attracted  the  attention  of  men.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  distin<;uishinff  them  from  other  insects,  owing 
to  their  wings,  which  are  four  in  number.  The  under  ones 
sire  slender,  marked  with  ramified  nervures,  folding  and 
unfolding  with  remarkable  facility  when  the  insect  takes  its 
flight,  or  settles  on  any  object.  The  upper  wings  are  of  a 
bard  texture,  and  form  sheaths  for  the  others;  they  are 
termed  *' elytra,"  and  open  at  right  angles  to  ^e  body 
when  flying,  never  beating  or  vibrating.  Every  year 
brings  out  a  new  book  on  this  exhaustless  subject.  The 
beetles  of  France  have  not  yet  been  described  in  full, 
thongh  M.  Mulsant  of  Lyons  luis  been  at  work  upon  them 
for  twenty-five  years.  Their  name  is  legion,  and  it  is 
asserted  mat  not  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  varieties 
bave  been  marked  in  different  collections. 

The  individual  species  of  scarabsei  may  be  divided  into 
seven  principal  classes;  of  which  the  first,  that  of  the 
CetoniidflB,  comprehends  a  series  of  beautiful  insects,  which 
feed  on  the  juices  of  flowers.  The  golden  beetle  is  one  of 
the  most  charming :  the  country  people  call  it  the  king  of 
the  beetles.  It  is  of  a  golden  sreen,  with  white  spots; 
when  it  flies  in  the  sun,  scarcely  raisins  the  elytra,  its 
whole  body  sparkles  like  polished  metaL  During  the  sum- 
mer months,  it  lives  in  gardens,  always  choosing  the  most 
brilliantly  colored  flowers  on  which  to  rest ;  it  penetrates 
to  the  heart  of  the  roses  and  nieonies,  or  settles  on  the 
petals  of  the  honeysuckle,  which  it  eats,  sucking  the  hon- 
eyed liquid.  It  is  perfectly  inoffensive,  does  no  harm  to 
▼egetation,  and  has  not  the  unpleasant  smell  which  belongs 
to  many  of  the  tribe.  The  females  lay  their  eggs  at  die 
fix>t  of  trees  among  decayed  wood,  or  even  in  the  nests  of 
ants.  Here  the  young  larvsB  find  their  nourishment  in 
woody  morsels  for  three  years,  and  then  construct  their 
ooooons,  from  which,  in  due  time,  the  beetle  emerges.  One 
beautiAil  kind,  found  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  is  so  much 
admired  by  the  ladies  that  they  are  kept  as  pets  in  small 
bamboo  cages.  The  Brazilian  species  are  of  an  immense 
oze,  and  may  be  seen  resting  under  the  leaves  of  the  maize 
plantations,  or  flying  round  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees. 
These,  a^ain,  are  surpassed  in  size  by  the  Goliath,  which 
IB  peculiar  to  tropical  Africa.  Collectors  have  been  so 
anxious  for  specimens,  and  found  them  so  diflicult  to 
obtain,  that  as  much  as  fifty  pounds  has  been  given  for  one 
of  these  insects,  which  are  the  common  food  of  the  natives, 
when  roasted. 

The  sacred  beetle  of  the  Egyptians  belongs  to  the 
Coprinae ;  its  singular  instincts  haa,  without  doubt,  much 
astonished  them,  for  it  is  found  on  the  most  ancient  monu- 
ments in  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs,  depicted  on  amulets, 
placed  in  sarcophagi,  and  treated  with  the  greatest  venera- 
tion by  the  dwellers  on  the  banks  of  the  NUe.  Thev  were 
an  agricultural  people,  and  valued  these  great  black  msects 
for  their  habit  of  clearing  away  noxious  substances.    An 


oily  substance  which  they  secrete  keeps  their  ^kins  bright 
and  glossy,  so  that  none  of  the  dirty  matter  among  which 
thev  live  can  adhere  to  them.  The  fore-feet  are  armed 
wiui  spines;  whilst  the  hind  ones  are  much  longer,  uid 
suited  for  the  work  they  have  to  perform.  The  care  which 
the  female  takes  for  the  preservation  of  its  eggs  and  the 
development  of  its  larvae  is  very  curious.  Instead  of 
simply  hiding  them,  like  other  beetles,  in  a  lump  of  mud  or 
some  little  cavity,  where  the  egg  is  laid,  she  surrounds  it 
with  manure,  and  rolls  it  up  into  a  little  ball  with  her  hind- 
legs  ;  soon  it  is  a  solid,  well-kneaded  mass,  with  the  e^  in 
the  centre.    Already  a  choice  has  been  made  of  a  suitable 

?lace  where  the  larvss,  when  hatched,  can  find  a  living. 
Wards  this  point,  she  sets  out,  rolling  the  ball  before 
her:  meeting  with  some  obstacle,  or  a  rough  piece  of 
ground,  she  places  the  lump  on  her  broad  head,  and  thus 
carries  it  over.  But  should  it  prove  insurmountable,  she 
flies  off  to  sedc  other  aid,  and  soon  returns  with  five  or  six 
others,  who  assist  her  by  pushing  on  all  sides,  and  thus 
carry  the  precious  burden  to  its  destination.  Then  the 
hole  must  oe  dug  in  which  to  deposit  it,  —  the  fore-legs 
now  come  into  play,  bein^  especially  formed  for  spades,  ^- 
and  when  it  is  deep  enough,  tne  ball  is  rolled  in,  the  hind- 
legs  brush  down  the  earth,  and  eveiy  trace  of  the  hole  dis- 
appears under  the  parent's  indefatigable  labor. 

Among  the  class  of  the  Melolontnidse,  the  common  cock- 
chafer may  be  regarded  as  the  type  of  the  whole,  and  a 
very  redoubtable  enemy  it  can  prove  itself  to  be.  In  some 
years  it  appears  during  the  month  of  April  in  prodigious 
numbers :  its  life  lasts  until  June ;  and  during  all  this  time 
it  is  preying  on  the  leaves  of  various  trees, — the  maple, 
poplar,  birch,  beech,  and  oak.  Bujt  it  shows  a  marked 
preference  for  the  elm,  so  that  in  France  the  peasant^  call 
the  flowering  and  fruit  buds  cockchafer's  bread.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  whole  forests  on  the  Continent  entirely 
bare  of  leaves  in  the  spring  months,  having  been  eaten  up 
by  these  insects.  But  this  is  a  slight  evil,  compared  with 
what  diey  have  already  effected  underground,  by  living  on 
the  roots  of  cereals.  The  various  metamorphoses  of  the 
insect  in  its  underground  life  last  for  three  years,  during 
all  which  time  it  displays  a  wonderful  voracity.  When  the 
females  are  ready  to  lay  their  eggs,  they  choose  a  li^ht, 
well-cultivated  soil,  and,  bur3ring  themselves  in  it,  perrorm 
their  task.  There  are  generally  about  forty  young  ones, 
which  burst  the  shell  in  thirty  days.  Nature  has  armed 
them  with  powerful  mandibles  and  a  forked  tooth,  so  thai 
they  set  to  work  at  once:  should  the  temperature  of  the 
seasons  be  mild,  they  may  pass  through  tne  change  into 
beetles  during  the  autumn  of  the  second  year,  in  which 
case  they  hide  in  some  hole  during  winter,  consuming  the 
fat  they  have  accumulated  in  their  tissues,  and  issue  forth 
in  spring. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  maggots  are  never  found 
but  in  cultivated  soil ;  thus  they  were  almost  unknown  in 
ancient  days,  when  agriculture  was  in  its  primitive  condi- 
tion. Now  that  every  appliance  is  used  to  render  the  ground 
light  and  fruitful,  the  larvsB  can  push  their  way  through ; 
and  after  a  warm  day,  when  they  have  been  tempted  nearer 
the  surface,  whole  fields,  covered  with  green  shoots,  are  at 
once  changed  into  dried-up  withered  leaves  and  stems.  The 
roots  of  the  vegetables,  grain,  or  colza,  have  been  eaten,  and 
soon  perish  by  the  same  means.  For  this  reason,  the  habits 
of  this  kind  of  beetle  have  been  made  a  peculiar  study  on 
the  Continent,  especially  where  their  ravages  are  so  much 
dreaded.  M.  Jules  Reiset  has  elucidated  many  obscure  and 
important  points  in  the  life  of  the  lai^sB  underground;  by 
the  help  of^  thermometers,  he  has  ascertained  the  different 
depths  at  which  they  may  be  found,  as  they  rise  nearer  the 
surface  when  the  heat  is  greater.  It  was  always  supposed 
that  frost  would  destroy  them ;  but  this  proves  to  be  a  falla- 
cious hope,  as  they  bury  themselves  deeper,  and  can  bear 
a  very  strong  and  lasting  frost,  which  completely  hardens 
the  surface.  Indeed,  they  seem  to  be  endowed  with  a  sin- 
gular amount  of  foresight ;  for  when  they  leave  the  upper 
ground,  they  do  so  before  Uie  thermometer  gives  the  indir 
cation  of  colder  weadier.  About  October  they  descend,  and 
rise  again  in  February,  during  all  which  months  they  are 
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depriTed  of  food ;  for  the  roots  do  not  penetrate  so  deeply, 
and  hunger,  as  well  as  a  softening  of  the  temperature,  will 
hare  its  effect  on  their  moTement«. 

It  is  about  thirty  years  since  the  best  way  of  destroying 
these  troublesome  insects  was  first  discussed.  Many  per- 
sons biughed  at  the  idea  as  unimportant ;  but,  by  degrees,  the 
damage  they  have  done  in  France  has  opened  the  eyes  of 
agriculturists,  and  they  have  willingly  entered  into  the  sub- 
ject which  scientific  observation  has  opened  up.  When  the 
^t>und  is  in  course  of  preparation  for  receiving  the  seed,  in 
tiie  months  of  September  and  October,  almost  all  the  larvie 
are  near  the  surface ;  taking  care  not  to  plough  the  ground 
too  deeply,  they  will,  in  most  cases,  be  turned  up,  and  the 
harrow,  energetically  used,  will  destroy  the  greater  num- 
ber ;  if,  however,  the  plough  is  too  deep,  they  will  only  be 
buried.  In  the  spring,  on  those  lands  where  root^rops  are 
to  be  grown,  additional  care  is  required  to  determine  exactly 
at  what  distance  firom  (he  surface  they  will  be  met  with. 
Should  they  be  too  deep,  the  intelligent  laborer  will  put  off 
his  preparation  for  a  few  weeks ;  without  this  precaution, 
the  maggots,  undisturbed  by  the  ploughshare,  and  stimulat- 
ed by  a  rise  in  the  temperature,  would  ravage  the  young 
plants,  intrusted  too  soon  to  the  ground ;  and  it  is  well  to  de- 
fer the  sowing  until  April.  It  is  often  advisable  to  work 
the  ground  at  two  different  depths ;  and  a  woman  or  two 
children,  following,  will  soon  pick  up  the  insects  which 
come  to  the  surface.  It  will  scarcely  be  believed,  but  in 
France  from  five  to  ten  thousand  have  been  collected  in  a 
day,  by  this  means.  It  has  been  reckoned  that  every  beet- 
root in  a  field  will  be  attacked  by  two  or  three  insects ; 
there  are  fields  which  are  literally  infested :  on  one  farm  a 
hundred  and  seventy-two  thousand  were  destroyed,  at  a 
cost  of  five  shillings  an  acre,  which  was  cheaply  purchased, 
since  the  harvest  of  colza  was  magnificent ;  and  the  neigh- 
boring farmers  lost  theirs  entirely,  fix>m  the  want  of  taking 
these  precautions. 

When  the  adult  beetle  has  taken  its  flight,  it  is  quite  as 
necessary  to  continue  the  pursuit.  Its  way  of  life  makes 
this  comparatively  easy.  Beetles  enjoy  but  three  or  four 
hours'  activity  during  the  twenty-four  hours,  —  a  little  after 
the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun.  It  is  then  that  their  heavy 
droning  sound  may  be  heard,  as  they  traverse  the  air  witn 
their  irregular,  awkward  flight,  hitting  against  any  obstacle 
that  may  come  in  their  way.  The  remainder  of  their  time 
is  passea  in  drowsiness ;  settling  on  the  under  side  of  leaves, 
they  are  so  motionless  and  inert  that  the  least  shake  suffices 
to  detach  them  and  roll  them  on  the  ground.  Old  men, 
women,  and  children,  make  battues  upon  them  just  before 
the  dawn,  when  the  dew  has  not  evaporated,  and  collect 
immense  numbers  by  shaking  the  branches  of  trees  and 
shrubs.  Government  offered  prizes  of  ten  or  twenty  firancs 
for  a  hundred  kilogrammes :  tnis  was  found  far  too  high  a 
reward ;  the  funds  were  soon  absorbed,  and,  though  a  less 
price  was  offered,  there  were  still  plenty  of  hunters. 

Private  individuals  have  also  assisted.  There  is  a  large 
sugar-manufactory  which  uses,  for  three  or  four  months  in 
the  year,  two  hundred  thousand  kilogrammes  of  beet-root  a 
day.  It  became  difficult  to  procure  this  supply  from  the 
neighborhood,  in  consequence  of  the  great  increase  of  larvse. 
The  head  of  the  concern  offered  twenty  francs  for  every 
hundred  kilogrammes  of  insects  that  were  brought.  Soon 
sacks  full  of  them  arrived ;  a  caldron  kept  at  boiling  heat 
received  their  contents  as  they  came,  and  a  few  instants 
sufficed  to  kill  them,  after  which  they  were  used  as  manure 
for  the  very  fields  thf  y  would  have  destroyed.  In  one  sea- 
son alone,  twenty-eight  millions  of  beetles  were  thus  de- 
stroyed, which  may  be  held  to  represent  five  hundred  and 
sixty  millions  of  larvae,  which  would  have  preyed  on  the 
next  two  crops  of  beet-root.  As  it  is  not  within  the  reach 
of  every  one  to  procure  hot  water  in  such  quantities,  other 
methods  have  been  tried,  such  as  crusliing  them  between 
millstones,  or  throwing  them  into  a  ditch  and  covering  them 
with  quicklime.  Neither  has  been  approved ;  when  the 
sacks  were  opened,  the  beetles,  excited  by  the  movement 
and  the  heat,  flew  away  in  great  nuaibers,  or  the  process  of 
killing  was  too  slow.  It  was  then  proposed  by  M.  Rciset 
to  use  naphthaline,  extracted  firom  gas-tar,  which  is  a  sol- 


id crystalline  substance,  having  a  very  powerful  odor,  and 
emitting  vapor  at  an  ordinary  temperature  which  is  a  or 
tain  poison  to  insects.  Shut  up  in  a  banvl  with  this,  the 
beetles  soon  die.  He  also  tried  it  as  a  preventive  means  to 
frighten  from  the  fields  the  females,  who  were  seeking  t 
place  in  which  to  deposit  their  e^gs ;  he  mixed  it  withtm 
times  its  weight  of  dry  sand,  and  spread  it  over  thegroosi 
The  experiment  has  not  succeeded  very  well :  it  does  sot 
prevent  the  evil,  but  only  drives  it  to  another  place.  Toned 
out  of  one  field  by  the  poison,  the  females  ny  to  a  dor 
propitious  spot  for  the  development  of  their  species. 

Another  ingenious  method  has  been  proposed*  wfaidk 
seems  to  reach  the  evil  at  its  source,  especially  in  Htm 
countries  where  ploughed  land  alternates  with  forests  It 
is  founded  on  the  observation  that  the  adult  cockduftr 
chooses  more  especially  places  that  are  planted  with  tred, 
so  that  cultivated  earth  in  the  neighborhood  of  plantatkni 
is  always  preferred  as  the  place  where  she  would  lay  \m 
eggs.  M.  Robert  proposes  to  plough  and  manure  caiefiilij 
a  strip  of  ground,  a  few  yards  m  width,  all  round  these  fiip> 
ests,  believing  that  the  females  would  crowd  togcth^  there. 
Thus  all  the  larvae  of  the  country  would  be  accumulated  it 
one  spot,  where  they  misht  be  more  easily  destroyed^  espe- 
cially as  it  is  found  by  observation  that  for  the  fint  five  or 
six  months  the  young  ones  are  always  living  in  a  fuiilj 
circle.  In  later  life  they  disperse,  not  finding  snffidot 
food,  and  it  becomes  more  difficult  to  reach  them. 

Under  the  three  forms  which  these  insects  pass  tlntngh 
in  their  successive  metamorphoses,  they  contain  substucei 
analogous  to  those  which  form  the  tissues,  and  espedaQj 
the  newest  growth,  of  vegetables.  They  are  particiikilT 
rich  in  azote,  which  is  classed  among.the  most  valuable  « 
manures  :  in  this  respect,  it  has  been  calculated  that  thcr 
contain  four  times  more  than  ordinary  tillage,  and  tk 
dried  ones  are  quite  equal  to  guano  in  a  commercial  poiit 
of  view.  Speculators  also  have  turned  their  atteotios  to 
making  money  by  extracting  oU  from  these  insects,  vludi 
was  believed  to  possess  extraordinary  virtues ;  but  modi 
money  was  lost  in  the  process,  and,  though  the  oil  was  ob* 
tained,  the  expense  of  manufacturing  swallowed  ap  tk 
profits.  It  is  not  man  alone  that  wages  war  against  theee 
insects.  Many  of  the  feathered  tribe  are  incessantly  pm- 
ing  on  them ;  rooks,  jays,  magpies,  and  partridges,  win 
many  of  the  songsters,  —  nightingales,  red-throats,  and 
swallows, —  are  their  destroyers,  and  the  mole  eats  them  is 
all  their  stages. 

Turning  to  another  class ;  the  Sexton  beetles  are  weS 
known  throughout  Europe,  and  are  so  called  firom  their  liv- 
ing on  the  b^ies  of  any  animal  they  can  find.  Should  i 
dead  mouse  or  mole  be  left  in  a  field,  they  collect  u  bu^ 
numbers  around  it;  and  as  their  intentioa  is  to  lay  tbar 
eggs  in  it,  and  so  provide  suitable  food  for  the  larvse,  tbej 
proceed  to  bury  it,  that  it  may  not  dry  up  or  be  eaten  bj 
other  animals.  Hollowing  the  ground  beneath,  and  tluov- 
ing  out  the  earth,  the  animal  gradually  sinks  down,  and  is 
covered  with  the  surrounding  solL  About  tweotf-lbor 
hours  suffice  to  conceal  a  mouse.  The  eggs  are  soecdOy 
laid,  and  the  larvae  feed  upon  the  putrid  flesh  until  thejiR 
full  grown,  when  they  descend  into  the  earth  for  three  or 
four  feet,  and  undergo  their  metamorphoses.  There  is  ft 
very  curious  tribe  found  in  Brazil,  tne  body  bemg  i«- 
mensely  distended,  and  lying  on  the  top  of  the  back.  TlcT 
are  generally  found  in  the  nests  of  the  white  ants,  and  do 
not  lay  egf  s,  but  produce  living  larvse.  The  Bombardier 
beetles  derive  their  name  from  the  apparatus  of  defeoee 
with  which  they  are  provided.  Their  nabit  is  to  hide  np- 
der  stones  in  large  numbers,  and  when  the  stones  are  di^ 
turbed,  they  eject  a  quantity  of  vaporous  fluid  with  a  kwd 
noise :  it  is  pungent,  acrid,  and  volatile,  becoming  a  blni^ 
vapor  when  mixed  with  the  air.  Chemical  tests  pro?e  it 
to  be  a  strong  acid,  which  will  produce  a  sense  of  haaas^ 
on  the  skin. 

It  is  to  the  family  of  beetles  that  the  Cantharides  belaa^t 
which  have  been  used  by  the  medical  profession  fit>m  tlie 
days  of  Hippocrates  and  Aretieus.  Not  unlike  them  in  ap- 
pearance are  the  pretty  glow-worms,  which  light  up  ^ 
grassy  banks  of  our  southern  hedgerows  during  the  suift* 
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mer  nights.  It  is  the  female  only  that  possesses  the  phos- 
dboiescent  lizht,  which  it  can  withdraw  at  pleasure ;  and 
It  b  not  furnished  with  wings,  so  that  its  appearance  is 
more  like  that  of  a  larva  than  a  heetle.  Some  species  find 
their  home  in  timher  or  planks,  instead  of  the  ground. 
Every  one  knows  the  small  holes  which  are  to  he  seen 
drilled  through  the  wooden  floors  of  old  houses :  these  are 
made  when  the  larvse  chanee  into  beetles ;  and  as  thev  are 
nocturnal  in  their  habits,  tney  discoyer  their  whercaoouts 
to  their  companions  by  striking  their  mandibles  against  the 
wood.  From  this  simple  noise  has  arisen  the  superstitious 
dread  of  invalids  and  nurses,  who,  in  the  dead  of  the  night, 
hear  the  death-watch,  and  consider  it  as  a  summons  to  an- 
other world.  Elm-trees  suffer  greatly  from  the  attacks  of  a 
beetle  of  this  class,  whole  forests  being  sometimes  laid  low 
nnder  its  insidious  labors.  The  female  makes  a  gallery 
beneath  the  bark,  and,  boring  side-alleys,  lays  an  egg  in 
each :  when  hatched,  the  young  ones  eat  away  in  regular 
directions  until  the  whole  tree  is  pierced.  In  tropical  coun- 
tries, the  larviB  are  of  a  much  lar^r  size,  and  their  ravages 
are  more  Ferioiis.  The  Titan,  which  is  found  in  Guiana, 
revels  in  the  undergrowth  of  that  hot,  damp  district,  where 
vegetation  is  exuberant ;  and  the  mimosa  trees  in  the  West 
Indies  have  their  youn^  shoots  destroyed  by  a  Lamia.  M. 
Houllet,  who  once  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rio  Janei- 
ro, heard  the  sound  of  falling  branches  of  trees  belonging 
to  the  Acacia  every  ni^^ht.  On  examination,  lie  found  they 
were  sawn  all  round,  but  the  pith  was  left  untouched,  so 
that  they  broke  from  their  own  weight  when  the  wind  blew 
npon  them.  It  was  supposed  to  arise  from  the  mischief  of 
the  slaves ;  but  on  cutting  into  the  branch,  the  larvsB  of  the 
Oncideres  were  found,  and  the  beetle  had,  no  doubt,  cut 
round  with  its  powerful  jaws,  to  prevent  the  sap  flowing  in, 
which  would  interfere  with  the  growth  of  its  young. 
In  such  a  numerous  family,  only  the  most  curious  exam- 

Eles  have  been  selected;  but  we  may  just  mention  the 
ady-birds  as  bclongin<;  to  it,  as  they  are  such  favorites 
with  little  children.  These  pretty  insects  are  common  in 
all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  are  very  valuable  in  checking 
the  swarms  of  insects  which  infest  roses  and  other  plants. 
It  is  not  in  the  adult  state  that  they  eat  much ;  but  the  gray 
larvas  ma^  be  seen  creeping  up  the  stems,  and  swallowing 
the  lice  m  regular  order.  During  the  last  few  years,  im- 
mense numbers  have  appeared  iu  the  south  of  England,  and 
have  been  descrilted  as  extending  in  dense  masses  for  miles. 
In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  the  uses  and  instincts  of 
beetles  are  most  wonderful.  Plants  grow  too  fast,  and  the 
larvse  settle  on  them ;  with  wonderful  appetite,  they  eat  in- 
oessantly,  and  make  haste  to  reach  theur  full  size.  They 
fertilize  the  soil,  by  scattering  decomposing  matters,  and 
thus  prevent  them  from  vitiating  the  air ;  whilst  their  gor- 
geous colors  compete  with  those  of  the  floral  world,  and 
add  to  the  charms  which  nature  offers  to  the  observer. 
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The  farm-laborers'  strike  in  the  Midland  counties  has 
been  followed  by  another  strike,  of  a  still  more  unexpected 
character,  among  a  very  different  class.  It  appears  that  a 
anion  is  now  being  organized  for  the  benefit  of  the  domes- 
tic servants  of  Dundee,  and  the  movement  is  expected  to 
extend  to  other  towns  in  Scotland,  and  to  worx  its  way 
gradually  southwards.  London  housekeepers  have  now 
fair  notice  that  the  domestic  cvclone  is  travelling  towards 
them ;  and  they  have  time  before  it  arrives  to  consider  how 
they  should  meet  it,  and  to  lay  their  plans  accordingly. 
Why  Dundee  should  have  been  visited  biefore  other  towns, 
is  a  question  on  which  we  are  unable  to  throw  any  li^ht. 
Hie  complaints  which  have  been  put  forward  do  not  show 
that  servants  have  any  special  grievances  in  that  quarter ; 
but  of  course,  as  Dundee  is  an  industrial  town,  it  has  plenty 
of  work  of  all  kinds  for  women,  and  it  is  not  unnatural 
that  the  greater  freedom  which  is  enjoyed  by  those  who 
are  employed  in  manufactories  and  warehouses  should  ex- 
cite the  envy  of  their  sisters  in  domestic  service,  and 


should,  perhaps,  blind  the  latter  to  the  advanta^  of  their 
own  position.  Last  week  a  meeting  of  domestic  servants 
was  held  in  one  of  the  hotels  of  Dundee.  There  is  said  to 
have  been  a  large  gathering,  and  the  room  was  quite  fulL 
Many  letters  were  read,  expressing  remt  that  the  writers 
could  not  be  present ;  the  reason  >%hich  most  of  them  gave 
being,  that  tncir  mistresses  had  assured  them  that  they 
would  ruin  their  characters  if  they  attended  such  a  meet- 
ing. It  is  not  stated  whether  the  movement  has  been  got 
up  exclusively  by  women,  or  whether  they  are  indebted  to 
the  other  sex  for  any  assistance ;  but  the  meeting  was  ad- 
dressed by  a  couple  of  girls,  who  set  forth  the  grievances 
of  their  class  at  some  length.  They  argued  that  domestic 
servants  were  entitled  to  a  half-holiday  weekly,  and  to  a 
whole  Sunday  once  a  fortnight  They  were  disposed  to 
take  an  intensely  Levitical  view  of  the  duty  of  abstaining 
from  labor  on  the  sabbath.  It  has  been  supposed  thai 
the  Scotch  were  remarkable  for  their  strict  observance  of 
that  day ;  but  from  the  speeches  at  this  meeting  we  gather, 
that,  in  Dundee  at  least,  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of 
feasting  on  the  sabbath.  One  of  the  principal  complaints 
was,  that  on  Sunday  there  was  usually  more  cookinz  than 
on  any  other  day,  and  consequently  the  servants  had  more 
work  to  do,  and  less  time  to  themselves,  than  during  the 
rest  of  the  week.  This  they  protest  against.  Another 
proposition  is,  that  the  hours  of  labor  should  be  from  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  to  ten  at  night ;  but  there  is,  of 
course,  an  obvious  difiiculty  in  fixing  a  hard  and  fast  line 
for  dismissing  the  servants  to  bed  in  a  private  house. 
Their  work  is  not  continuous,  and  during:  a  considerable 
part  of  their  time  they  have  only  to  be  within  call  in  case 
they  are  wanted.  Afrer  these  speeches  there  was  an  ani- 
mated discussion,  which  seems  to  have  turned  chiefly  on 
the  restrictions  which  are  placed  on  the  manner  in  wnich 
servants  adorn  themselves.  It  was  contended,  that,  *'  if 
they  were  compelled  to  wear  what  was  ^nerally  known  as 
a '  nag,'  it  should  be  at  the  expense  of  the  mistress."  We 
suppose  that  this  alludes  to  the  servants'  cap,  which  is  held 
to  be  an  indispensable  part  of  the  uniform  of  the  class. 
The  **  flag  "  is  resented,  as  a  badge  of  slavery,  and  it  was 
strongly  urged  that  it  should  be  cast  aside :  as  a  compro- 
mise, it  was  proposed  that  it  should,  at  least,  be  provided 
and  paid  for  by  the  mistress,  and  that  it  was  quite  enough 
for  tne  servant  to  condescend  to  wear  it  when  presented  to 
her  as  a  free  gift.  Protests  were  also  raised  against  any 
interference  with  the  style  of  dress,  jewellery,  or  the  way 
of  dressing  the  hair;  on  all  these  points  the  servants 
claimed  absolute  freedom  to  please  their  own  tastes,  and  to 
wear  any  ornaments  which  they  had  honestly  come  by. 
As  mistresses  were  so  particular  m  regard  to  the  character 
of  servants,  it  was  suggested  that  servants  should  retaliate 
by  being  equally  curious  as  to  the  character  of  their  mis- 
tresses. It  was  ultimately  agreed  that  the  domestic  ser- 
vants should  form  themselves  into  an  association,  for 
obtaining  information  as  to  the  character,  temper,  and 
general  behavior  of  those  who  offered  them  situations. 

In  New  York,  and  some  other  American  cities,  where  the 
demand  for  "  helps  "  considerably  exceeds  the  supply,  it  is 
usual,  we  have  heard,  for  the  mistresses  to  go  to  the  ser- 
vants when  they  desire  to  engage  them,  instead  of  expect- 
ing the  servants  to  come  to  them ;  and  it  is  the  mistress's 
character  which  is  the  chief  subject  of  inquiry  and  criti- 
cism. We  do  not  know  whether  a  mistress  is  obliged  to 
produce  a  character  from  her  last  *'  help ; "  but  at  least,  she 
feels  it  necessary  to  describe  herself  and  family  in  the 
most  attractive  terms,  in  order  to  persuade  the  very  inde- 
pendent young  person  with  whom  she  is  negotiating  to 
accept  a  home  under  her  roof.  The  use  of  the  piano,  and 
the  privilege  of  giving  an  occasional  *'  at  home  "  for  the 
entertainment  of  her  friends,  are  also  sometimes  ^monz  the 
conditions  for  which  a  servant  stipulates,  (sic.)  lliose 
sumptuary  laws  which  appear  to  be  the  especial  grievance 
of  domestic  servants  in  tnis  country,  are  unknown  in  the 
United  States,  where  the  "  helps  "  are  at  liberty  to  patronr 
ize  their  mistress's  milliner  if  they  choose,  and  to  flaunt  in 
all  the  grandeur  of  unstinted  flounces  and  unrestricted 
trimmings.    y^hsX  American  servants  are  now,  British  ser- 
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Tants  will  be,  we  suppose,  before  long ;  for  die  same  cir- 
cumstances which  have  led  to  the  development  of  the 
former  are  now  at  work  among  ourselves.  There  is  abun- 
dant employment  of  all  kinds  for  women  outside  the  domes- 
tic circle;  and  the  greater  freedom  which  is  enjoyed  by 
shop-girls,  machinists,  and  the  like,  is  valued  more  highly 
than  the  material  comforts  and  good  wages  of  domestic 
service.  It  will  be  observed  that  at  the  Dundee  meeting 
nothing  was  said  about  wages  being  too  low.  The  de- 
mands of  the  speakers  were  umited  to  greater  freedom  of 
action  and  more  leisure :  what  appears  to  exasperate  them 
most  is,  that  they  can  afford  to  buy  fine  clothes  and  showy 
ornaments,  but  are  not  allowed  to  wear  them.  It  can 
hardly  be  said  that  in  London  servants  are  satisfied  with 
their  wages,  which  are  continually  rising ;  but  it  is  possible 
that  they  misht  be  willing  to  purchase  the  freedom  of 
flounces  and  tne  abolition  of  the  detested  cap  at  the  cost 
of  a  reduction  of  income.  We  do  not  know  what  may  be 
the  rule  in  Dundee ;  but  in  London  a  compromise  seems  to 
have  been  temporarily  agreed  upon,  that  tne  servants  shall 
wear  what  they  please  out  of  doors,  on  condition  that  they 
conform  to  the  prescribed  uniform  within  the  house.  A 
microscopic  ^  fla^,"  pinned  on  the  back  of  an  enormous 
chignon,  may,  peraaps,  be  accepted  b^  helpless  housekeepers 
as  a  vindication  of  the  great  principle  of  domestic  disci- 
pline ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  mistresses  will 
oe  able  to  hold  tneir  ground  much  longer.  If  they  object 
to  their  maids  copying  their  bonnets  and  mantles,  they  will 
have  to  intrench  themselves  in  a  severe  simplicity  of  cos- 
tume, and  Quaker  soberness  of  hues.  We  can  imagine  the 
feelings  of  envy  with  which  an  English  housekeeper  ob- 
serves the  friendly  and  confidential  intimacy  wnich  is 
maintained  between  a  French  lady  and  her  honney  without 
any  derogation  on  the  one  hand  or  presumption  on  the 
other.  Tne  honne  walks  with  her  basket  at  madame's 
side,  not  behind  her;  fireely  discusses  domestic  matters 
with  her  mistress,  and  regsurds  herself  as  entirely  one  of 
the  family.  It  is  said  that  the  bonne  is  fast  going  the  way 
{ji  the  grisette  ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  she  is  the  product  of 
certain  social  conditions  which  are  undergoing  a  revolu- 
tion in  France,  as  elsewhere.  The  English  servant  of  fifty 
jrears  since  was  pretty  much  what  the  honne  is  now ;  and 
in  country  towns  the  type  is  not  yet  extinct.  But  "  the 
old  order  chan^eth,  giving  place  to  the  new,"  and  it  is 
hopeless  to  think  of  resuscitating  it. 

The  fact  that  at  Dundee  the  servants  have  found  it 
necessaiT  to  have  recourse  to  a  strike,  or  at  least  to  a 
threat  of  one,  would  seem  to  show  that  there  they  are  more 
under  the  control  of  their  employers  than  their  sisterhood 
in  the  South.  If  there  b  to  be  a  strike  on  this  question  in 
London,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  on  the  side  of  the  mistresses, 
rather  than  of  tne  maids.  At  present,  the  latter  are  in 
command  of  the  situation,  and  there  is  little  use  in  resist- 
ing their  demands.  It  is  foolish  to  kick  against  the  pricks ; 
and  no  amount  of  lamentation  over  the'  demoralization  of 
cooks  and  housemaids,  or  of  indignation  at  the  growing 
insolence  of  their  pretensions,  will  alter  the  conditions 
of  society  to  which  these  results  may  be  traced.  It  would, 
perhaps,  be  infinitely  better  for  the  "  young  persons  "  who 
are  bent  upon  being  barmaids  at  refreshment  counters,  or 
governesses,  or  assistants  in  a  *'  Light  business,"  that  they 
should  take  to  domestic  service ;  but,  as  they  do  not  choose 
to  think  so,  there  is  no  help  for  it.  The  best  thine  to  be 
done  is  to  look  the  difliculty  in  the  face,  and  consider  how 
it  can  be  met.  It  is  about  as  certain  as  any  thing  can  be, 
that  matters  will  get  worse  rather  than  better ;  at  any  rate, 
for  a  time;  and  the  question  must  be  becoming  a  very 
serious  one  for  a  vast  number  of  middle-class  families,  who, 
out  of  incomes  ranging  firom  three  hundred  pounds  to 
one  thousand  pounds  a  year,  have  to  keep  two  or  three  ser- 
vants, besides  paying  heavy  washing-bills,  and  other  extras 
into  the  bargain,  and  who  occasionally  find  themselves  left 
without  any  servants  at  all.  The  obvious  and  only  remedy 
is  to  diminish  household  work  as  much  as  possible.  The 
absurd  fashion  of  piling  narrow  houses,  room  upon  room, 
high  up  into  the  idr,  will  have  to  give  place  to  a  style  of 
construction  in  which  the  rooms  snail  oe  more  on  a  level, 


and  the  stairs  reduced  to  a  minimum,  as  in  the  "flats" 
of  Edinburgh  and  Paris.    If  speaking-tubea,  such  ai  are 
now  used  in  all  places  of  busmess,  were  fmbstitated  for 
bells,  servants  would  be  spared  many  a  needless  ioizmey  to 
receive  orders,  which  could  thus,  without  trouble,  be  con- 
municated  to  them  in  the  kitchen,  and  executed  at  once. 
Lifts  are  complicated  things,  and  are  apt  to  get  out  of 
order,  but  they  might  occasionally  be  introduced  with 
advantage.     One  of  the  superstitions  of  the  British  build- 
er, if  not  also  of  the  Britisn  householder,  is  the  amount  of 
stone  work  which  is  provided  for  the  express   purpose 
of  being  hearth-stoned ;  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  re- 
sult is  delightfiil  to  the  eye,  and  it  involves  constant  and 
troublesome  labor.    If  tiles  or  colored  bricks  were  used,  vt 
might  hare  a  highly  pictareMne  and  agreeable  combinatio. 
of  colors,  and  the  whole  could  be  cleansed  in  a  few  secoodi 
with  a  mop  and  a  bucket  of  water.    It  is  perhapis  too  mndi 
to  expect  that  builders  should  trouble  themselves  to  reflect 
for  a  moment  on  the  wants  and  convenience  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  dwellings  which  they  construct ;   bat  if  the 
inhabitants  would  only  show  themselves  alive  to  their  own 
interests,  the  builders  would  find  it  necessary  to  par  more 
attention  to  these  matters.    Nothing  can  be  more  barbar- 
ous and  disgraceful,  for  example,  wan  the  way  in  which 
windows  are  usually  cleaned  by  men,  and  sdil  more  com- 
monly by  women,  at  the  peril  of  their  lives.     Scarcely  a 
month  passes  in  which  there  are  not  one  or  two  accidents, 
and  usually  fatal  accidents,  on  this  account.     If  domestie 
servants  would  unite  in  a  strike  against  this  practice^  thej 
would  deserve  support.    It  would  reauire  only  the  slightest 
mechanical  ingenuity  to  devise  a  lorm  of  window^ame 
which  should  move  on  a  swivel,  so  that  it  could  be  cleaned 
from  the  inside.    That  such  an  abuse  as  this  should  haya 
been  tolerated  so  lon^,  and  that  it  should  still  be  qnxte  a 
rare  exception  to  find  a  dwelling-house  provided  wim  any 
means  of  escape,  even  firom  one  house  to  the  next,  m  ease 
of  fire,  would  seem  to  suggest  that  we  are  not  quite  sach  a 
practical,  common-sense,  or  even  humane  people,  as  wo 
should  like  to  be  thought    If  middle-class  people  want  to 
secure  greater  economy  and  comfort  in  domestic  service^ 
their  only  chance,  we  fear,  is  to  do  with  as  little  of  it  as 
possible. 


THE   ADVANCE    OF    SCIENCE    IN    MILITABT 

ORGANIZATION. 

A  LECTUBE,  BT  THB  AUTHOB  OF  ^  THE  BATTLK  OF  BORK- 

INO." 

It  b  superfluous  in  these  days,  before  a  select  and  educated 
audience,  to  defend  the  necessity  of  scientific  study  of  the 
profession  in  which  so  many  of  our  countrymen  are  inter- 
ested. But  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  remind  those  who  still 
question  our  discussions  on  military  science,  of  the  doubts 
we  have  formerly  heard  expressed  by  men  of  experience  and 
judgment,  whether  officers  could,  as  a  class,  be  expected  to 
go  on  seeking  professional  improvement,  in  face  or  that  dis- 
couragement and  abatement  of  public  interest  in  matlen 
military,  which  the  tranquil  state  of  Europe  would  ineyita- 
bly  produce.  It  is  not  tnree  years  since  such  mimvingi 
were  publicly  uttered  in  the  ears  of  our  army.  What  an 
age  have  we  since  lived  through  of  professional  teachings  I 
what  an  era  in  military  science,  aye,  and  in  the  world's 
history  which  that  science  so  deeply  aflects  I  Are  national 
passions  becoming  soflened  ?  Are  princes  less  ambitious, 
and  republics  less  greedy,  than  they  were  of  old  ?  If  such 
be  the  case,  —  and  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  can  discern 
in  recent  events  any  proof  of  this  part  of  the  boasted  pro^ 
ress  of  our  race,  —  the  amelioration  is  at  the  utmost  not  so 
great  as  to  justify  our  trustinor  wholly  to  the  forbearance  of 
others,  or  to  the  memory  of  former  glories.  Let  us,  there- 
fore, learn  what  we  can  from  the  experience  of  our  neigh- 
bors. Woe  to  the  State  that  puts  off  the  study  of  militaiy 
reform  until  the  shock  of  battle  falls  on  its  own  borders  1 

If  we  review  the  late  war  carefully,  comparing  its  events 
with  those  of  any  other  fixed  period  in  military  history,  it 
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18  hard  to  saj  whether  the  Germans  display  their  advance 
more  strikingly  in  organization,  in  strategy,  or  in  tactics. 
Tlie  French  may  also  afford  as  some  useful  lessons  of  im- 
provement. In  small  arms  they  were  plainly  in  advance 
of  their  adversaries.  In  the  introduction  of  tne  Mitrailleur 
they  had  taken  a  hold  step  on  which  no  other  nation  had 
ventured.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  it  is  natural  and  proper  that 
we  should  look  to  the  victors  for  our  chief  instruction  in 
that  great  and  terrible  art  of  which  they  have  shown  such 
consummate  mastery. 

In  seekinff  for  the  causes  of  their  success,  not  one  of  the 
three  great  oranches  of  military  science  can  be  safely  neg- 
lected.    Without  a  high  organization,  the  North  Germans 
could  not  have  put  on  foot  the  gigantic  armies  which  they 
actually  brought  into  the  field.    Without  special  adapta- 
tion of  the  old  rules  of  strategy  to  new  circumstances,  tney 
could  not  have  moved  these  forces  so  as  to  let  their  weight 
have  its  full  effect.    Without  tactical  skill,  they  would  inev- 
itably have  failed  to  reap  fully  the  unexampled  successes 
which  their  superior  organization  and  better  strategy  had 
prepared.    For  it  is  an  absolute  mistake  to  suppose  that 
they,  on  eveir  occasion,  displayed  overwhelming  numbers 
in  action,  in  their  collision  with  the  Imperial  army  (no  one 
8QpfK>ses  they  did  in  their  later  contests  with  the  Republi- 
can levies),  there  having  been  at  least  one  great  battle  of 
supreme  importance,  where  they  fought  against  a  preponder- 
ance of  force  —  that  of  Mars-la-l^ur ;  while  at  another, 
that  of  Forbach,  they  were  cerUunly  not  much,  if  at  all,  su- 
perior in  strength  to  the  French  coips  they  there  defeated. 
We  shall  now,  however,  speak  chieny  of  their  organization. 
It  is  needless  to  say,  that,  during  several  months  of  the 
last  year  spent  in  close  observation  of  their  armies,  I  saw 
many  things  that  impressed  upon  me  the  readiness,  the 
completeness,  and  the  practical  nature  of  that  organization 
on  which  is  based  tne  greatest  empire,  as  to  military 
strength,  which  the  world  has  ever  seen.    But  the  incident 
which  struck  my  imagination  most  was  a  visit,  partly  of 
ordinary  ceremony,  and  partly  in  search  of  information, 
made  to  a  certain  officer,  chief  of  staff  to  a  general  in  hi^h 
command,  whose  name  I  do  not  repeat  here,  but  merely 
say  that  it  is  one  which  is  known  throughout  Europe  as 
that  of  a  veteran  justly  distinguished  for  oeing  a  thorough 
soldier.      The  colonel  of  whom  I  speak  particularly,  I 
found  to  be  a  fine-looking  military  man,  of  jueasant  aspect 
and  open  manner,  skilled  in  the  theonr  or  his  profession, 
and  apparently  not  the  less  acquainted  with  every  detail 
of  each  arm  over  which  he  had  to  watch,  so  far  as  my 
onestions,  which  were  answered  with  the  most  perfect 
nankness,  could  enable  me  to  judge.    He  was  responsible 
to  his  chief  for  all  the  daily  working  of  that  great  machine, 
an  army  corps  in  its  full  strength ;  and  this,  too,  Quartered 
in  a  land  politically  hostile,  and  yet  not  governed  by  mar- 
tial law  —  a  position,  perhaps,  the  most  trying  which  a 
soldier  of  fine  qualities  can  be  placed  in.     ah  duties 
would  oblige  him  to  communicate  officially,  not  only  with 
the  heads  of  departments  in  the  corps  itself,  but  with 
numerous  civil  fiinctionaries,  some  of  French  origin,  others 
imported  from  Grermany.    And  yet  he  could  find  time  to 
converse  leisurely  with  a  stranger  desirous  of  picking  up 
all  possible  information,  to  answer  specific  questions  clearly 
and  in  detail,  and  to  avoid  the  least  show  of  hurrying  his 
inquisitive  ?uest  away,  who  left  him,  therefore,  only  when 
pressed  by  his  pwn  natural  desire  not  to  trespass  unduly  on 
this  senuine  courtesy.    The  secret  of  this  ease  of  manner 
and  nospitable  bearing  was  revealed  in  that  which  struck 
his  visitor  so  forcibly, — the  moderate  nature  of  his  ordi- 
nary day's  work.    ^Airee  letters  on  his  table  to  answer, 
and  but  two  re^sters  to  look  over,  formed,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  vbitor  s  book  in  the  passage  outside,  what  may  be 
called  the  whole  morning's  stock-in-trade  of  a  functionary 
whose  first  du^  it  was  to  think  for  twenty-five  thousand 
men,  instead  of'^  going  over  other  people's  work  who  could 
be  trusted  to  do  it  for  themselves,  or  taking  their  duty 
altogether  out  of  the  hands  of  his  subordinates  to  perform 
it  himself  in  the  hurried  manner,  which  so  many  here  will 
recognize,  of  an  able  man  overwhelmed  with  the  multitude 
of  self-imposed  details.    Let  any  one  of  this  audience 


think  of  what  he  knows  of  our  chief  military  offices,  or 
of  those  of  France  (should  he  happen  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  working  of  the  military  machine  as  it  has  been 
managed  there  for  the  last  fifteen  years  of  the  twice-re- 
vived and  twice-destroyed  empire),  and  he  will  realize  for 
himself  one  main  cause  why  the  Grerman  staff-officer  is  more 
able  to  act  with  the  full  powers  of  his  judgment  at  critical 
moments  than  his  compeer  in  other  services.  Realizing 
this,  he  may  naturally  wish  to  hear  more  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  decentralizing  principle  has  been  applied  in  the 
German  system,  to  strip  high  office  of  those  terrors  of  toil 
which  in  other  armies  oppress  it.  Now,  no  one,  I  think^ 
will  assert  that  English  omcials  are,  man  for  man,  inferior 
in  integritv^,  diligence,  and  patriotism,  to  those  of  any  other 
nation.  The  key  to  such  superiority,  as  is  asserted  b^  the 
Germans,  must  lie  in  their  organization,  of  which  it  wiU  be 
well  here  to  speak  a  little  in  detail. 

All  well-read  Englishmen  know  somethincr  of  the  great 
change  in  Prussian  military  institutions  which  occurred 
afler  1859,  the  stimulus,  beyond  any  doubt,  beinz  those 
French  victories  in  Italy,  which  for  a  time  forced  Prussia 
and  Austria  to  consult  tor  each  other's  security  —  as  at  the 
famous  Tbplitz  interview  of  1860 — against  tne  menacing 
power  of  the  Second  Empire.  But  comparatively  few 
have  heard  that  besides  tne  military  revolution  accom- 
plished in  the  strengthening  of  the  regular  army  at  the 
expense  of  the  Landwehr,  and  thrusting  we  latter  altogeth- 
er out  of  the  first  line,  a  change  hardly  less  important  was 
carried  out  in  the  system  of  mobilization.  True,  this  had 
already  long  since  been  conducted  by  corps,  a  corps  to 
every  province ;  but  whereas  until  now  the  corps  on  its 
peace  footing  had  been  sent  into  the  field  to  be  made  up 
thereafter  to  complete  war  fitness,  from  the  depdts  far  Im^- 
hind,  it  was  resolved  thenceforth  that  mobilization  should 
in  each  case  be  a  business  completely  and  wholly  carried 
out  locally  by  local  authority,  so  that  the  corps,  if  required, 
should  go  forth  firom  its  province  a  perfect  machine,  and  its 
chief —-handing  over  his  charge  thenceforward  to  a  deputy, 
who  would  be  responsible  for  aU  the  further  supplies  which 
re-enforce  it — might  give  his  undivided  attention  to  his 
field  duties.  The  change  was  ereat,  and  its  effect  has  been 
greater  even  than  the  authors  had  hoped. 

Beiuff  present  with  the  Grerman  armies  in  1859,  and  a 
close  observer  of  their  proceedings,  I  was  struck  with  the 
confusion  and  irregularity  with  wmch  the  troops  arrived  at 
their  various  quarters  on  the  Rhine.  Of  course,  this  was 
more  noticeable  among  the  contingents  of  the  minor  States 
than  in  that  of  Prussia;  yet  it  was  everywhere  visible, 
even  to  the  eye  of  one  who  could  look  no  more  closely  than 
an  ordinary  traveller  was  allowed  to  do.  We  Englisnmen, 
even  in  an  **  alarmist "  story,  could  hardly  have  been  in  a 
more  portentous  hurry  and  flutter  to  put  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men  into  the  field.  And  the  reasons  of  ihis, 
which  I  did  not  then  fully  understand,  were  mainly  in  the 
crossing  of  orders  between  the  different  mobilized  corps 
and  the  various  provinces  from  which  they  were  severally 
hastening,  to  get  their  troops  equipped  and  re-enforced  to 
war  strength.  Solferino  came,  before  the  German  army 
was  ready,  or  its  masters  fullv  determined  to  throw  its 
weight  into  the  field  against  the  victorious  French.  So 
the  Peace  of  Yillafranca  was  sisned  by  Napoleon  with 
Austria  alone,  and  the  inevitable  contest  which  Baron 
Stoffel  was  not  alone  in  foretelling,  was  postponed  for  ton 
years  more. 

But  the  lessons  of  1859  were  not  lost  on  the  Kinp^  of 
Prussia  and  his  counsellors ;  and  the  great  truth  was  rairly 
grasped,  and  became  part  of  their  military  creed,  that  a 
peace  anny,  scattered  through  a  dozen  provinces,  can 
only  be  effectively  mobilized  without  difficulty,  and  used 
without  delay,  by  insisting  on  its  being  sent,  fully 
equipped,  into  the  field,  and  by  giving  its  provincial 
or  corps  commanders,  in  order  to  attain  this  object  at 
once,  uie  largest  discretion  in  the  matter  of  organiza- 
tion consistent  with  their  subordination  to  the  central 
authority.  This  principle  once  fairly  srasped,  each  chief 
of  a  corps  is  expected  to  be  ready  within  a  certain  time 
known  to  be  sufficient ;  and  once  thus  ready,  his  command 
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becomes  a  compact,  complete  unit  for  military  purposes, 
moved  by  a  single  'word,  and  bardly  more  interfered  witb  in 
its  interior  economy  than  a  battalion  would  be  with  us  had 
we  an  army  in  the  neld.  In  no  other  way  could  the  masses  of 
men  be  brought  to  the  enemy's  frontier  which  were  col- 
lected in  1866  and  1870  to  attack  Austria  and  France,  with 
the  machine-like  order  which  conceals,  if  it  do  not 
altogether  prevent,  mistakes,  and  jgives  to  the  astonished 
worm  the  appearance  of  an  organization  that  has  attained 
—  the  unattainable  in  human  aSairs  —  perfection  itself. 

I  have  spoken  of  my  official  visit  to  a  nigh  Prussian  staff- 
officer,  and  the  astonishment  produced  on  my  mind  by  the 
absence  of  nearly  all  detail  work  from  the  cabinet  where  I 
was  received,  and  of  all  hunry  from  the  manner  of  the 
colonel  who  entertained  me.  This  struck  me  as  a  sort  of 
revelation,  and  never  left  my  mind ;  and  when  I  came  back 
to  England,  before  the  winter,  the  first  thin?  I  read  was  a 
descrip  ion  in  MacmUlan^s  Magazine  of  the  hurry  and 
worry  within  and  without  our  War  Office,  which  preluded  the 
autumn  manoeuvres,  contrasted  by  a  clever  writer  with  the 
calm  confidence  of  the  Prussian  staff  under  the  sudden  ex- 
citement of  the  battle  of  Forbach.  This  article,  which  I 
met  with  by  chance,  seemed  to  be  a  sermon  on  the  text  read 
by  the  absence  of  petty  work  from  the  office  of  the  chief 
of  the  staff  visited  some  months  before  upon  the  Conti- 
nent For  how  the  Prussians  have  reached  this  quiet 
confidence  of  working,  lies  not  in  the  individual  superiority 
of  their  officials,  but  in  the  system  of  their  employment ; 
under  what  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  decentralization,  but 
which  really  consists  in  throwing  the  proper  responsibili- 
ty on  the  proper  men.  We  are  obliged  to  resort  to  this 
more  practical  form  of  government  in  India,  though  neg- 
lecting it  at  home ;  but  in  fact,  our  Indian  Empire  wouM 
infallibly  break  down  instantly  of  its  own  weight,  if  we 
applied  to  it  the  lumbering  and  antiquated  practices  under 
which  departments  in  London  are  carried  on. 

The  War-office  clerks,  whom  the  MacmiUan  critic 
laughed  at  for  sitting  up  all  night  to  muddle  the  work 
which  could  only  be  managed  properly  on  the  ground  at 
Aldershot,  are  a  type  of  one  system.  The  Prussian  general, 
sitting  tranquilly  at  the  window  at  Saarbruck,  wno  had 
never  seen  a  French  soldier  under  fire,  and  yet  received 
unmoved  the  brief  reports  which  told  him  that  he  was  en- 

§  aging  in  the  first  pitched  battle  for  sixty  years  between 
iie  Teuton  and  the  Gaul,  is  a  representative  of  the  other. 
Gen.  Goeben  could  afford  in  that  instance  to  keep  his  at- 
tention from  being  absorbed  in  the  details  of  the  skirmishing 
along  the  Spicheren  heights,  and  to  give  it  to  the  more  im- 
portant question  of  the  support  of  the  corps  so  suddenly  en- 
gaged, because  he  was  trained  to  a  method  of  employing 
boaies  of  disciplined  men  which  supposes  that  all  those  put 
into  places  of  charge  will  rise  to  the  level  of  their  responsi- 
bilities if  fairly  left  to  meet  them.  He  had.  been  brought 
up  in  the  grand  school  of  the  corps  organization,  which 
Moreau  introduced  originally ;  whicn  Napoleon,  though  a 
great  centralizer,  adopted  K>r  his  own,  and  so  struck  the 
most  deadly  blow  at  centralization  ever  felt ;  but  which  it 
was  lefl  to  King  William  and  his  minister  to  improve  into 
the  grandest  instrument  of  war  that  man  has  ever  disposed 
of. 

The  advantages  of  this  principle,  as  applied  to  the  army 
corps,  have  been  so  fully  recognized,  hoih.  in  theory  and 
practice,  that  it  has  been  carried  on  beyond  the  corps  in 
Doth  directions,  above  and  below  it.  Hence  the  formation, 
for  strategic  purposes,  of  so-called  army  commands,  into 
several  of  which  a  great  army,  composed  of  numerous  corps, 
is  in  time  of  war  distributed,  and  of  which  there  were  nve 
ultimately  in  France,  when  the  hosUlities  were  closed. 
Having  thus  decentralized  their  corps,  and  also  provided 
a  war  system  under  which  the  head-quarter  staff  would  not 
have  the  burden  of  communicating  personally  even  with 
the  chiefs  of  all  these  great  units,  but  only  with  the  inter- 
mediate commanders  of  armies,  the  Prussian  organizers 
have  of  late  much  further  utilized  their  experience  of  the 
vast  advantages  gained  by  divesting  the  chief  agency  in 
war  of  detail  work.  They  have  carried  the  principle  of  in- 
dividual responsibility  downwards  within  the  corps,  through 


its  various  elements.  The  division  generals  exercise  mndh 
more  authority  than  was  originally  sketched  out  for  theaiy 
and  but  few  cases  of  supply  and  discipline  need  vp  beyoBd 
them.  The  brigadiers  have  less  of  this  responsibility,  but 
the  regimental  commander  (a  functionary  not  hitherto  ex- 
isting in  our  military  system,  though  his  creatioD  seems  mom 
to  be  contemplated)  has  very  great  personal  control  ever 
his  three-battalion  command.  This  again  leaves  the  hA- 
talion  commander  oflen  in  an  inferior  position  of  respaoar 
bility  as  compared  with  ours ;  but,  on  the  other  hand.  Hit 
company-chief  is  a  much  more  responsible  and  independol 
person  wan  our  captain —  as  befits,  indeed,  his  larger  can- 
mand  and  recognized  state  as  a  mounted  officer. 

But  even  when  all  this  is  stated,  we  have  by  no  meias 
exhausted  the  procesi  by  which  the  Prussians  have  n- 
Ueved  the  chiefs  of  their  army  from  the  minor  cares  whick 
no  single  man  can  undertake  —  as  Napoleon  attempted  in 
Russia  —  for  half  a  million  of  soldiers,  and  really  parfijna. 
For,  besides  the  subdivision  for  strategical   purposes  into 
army  commands,  —  so  few  in  number  as  to  avoid  all  ca^ 
fusion  and  difficulty  in  the  conveyance  of  orders  firom  bead- 
quarters,  and  under  chiefs  empowered  and  competent  to 
canr  these  out,  by  detailing  their  various  corps  accordingij, 
—  tne  division  of  labor  has  been  carried  a  stride  farther  hj 
the  establishment  of  separate  Etappen  (staff)  commands^ 
which  are  organized  for  the  special  purposes  of  keeping;  iro 
the  supply  and  communications  of  the  armies  in  the  field. 
Formerly,  the  greatest  anxiety  of  a  generalissimo  wss 
directed  to  these  lines,  and  his  active  forces  were  constant- 
ly beino:  weakened  by  detachments  made  to  guard  them. 
Now  a  Prussian  commander  advancing  against  the  enemy 
is  relieved  fit>m  this  by  the  system  which  gives  the  costody 
of  the  line  of  communication  to  a  special  staff,  whose  one 
business  it  is  to  attend  to  this  important  duty.  A  very  gresl 
indirect  advantage  of  this  division  of  labor  is,  that  a  vast 
number  of  the  reserve  officers,  chiefly  from   the   middle 
classes,  civilians  in  time  of  peace,  but  available  for  wax  ser> 
vice  at  the  country's  need,  make  excellent  Etappen  officials, 
though  too  old,  or  otherwise  unfitted  for  the  harder  duties 
of  tlie  field.    Thus  I  have  heard  of  a  certain  Etappen  sUh 
tion  commanded  by  a  veteran  reserve  officer  with  the  nom- 
inal rank  of  major,  seventy-two  years  old,  whose  adjutant 
had  the  ripe  experience  of  sixty-nine  summers ;  and  it  was 
added  that  they  both  performed  their  simple  duties  veiy 
efficiently  indeed. 

Finally,  to  relieve  still  more  the  working-staff  <^  the 
army  during  the  heat  and  anxiety  of  war,  each  post  that  it 
is  of  importance  to  maintain  at  home  is,  from  the  first  hour 
that  the  corps  begins  to  move  fix)m  its  province,  filled  by  a 
deputy  acting  with  full  powers.  By  these  officials  the 
whole  further  business  is  carried  on  of  kecpins  up  the  sop- 
plies  of  the  great  machine  which  has  gone  fortti  completed, 
and  thus  the  strain  is  taken  off  those  who  lead  it  in  the 
field,  and  who  may  hencetbrth  give  their  undivided  care  to 
its  active  conduct.  Even  a  second-rate  man,  starting  thus 
lightly-weighted,  may  well  perform  such  feats  of  activity 
as  would  have  worn  down  any  ordinary  leader  under  the 
system  through  which  Napoleon  and  his  marshals  adminis- 
tered their  commands  sixty  years  since. 

Add  to  the  advantages  thus  gained  for  the  corps  com- 
manders, the  still  higher  fireedom  from  administrative  duties 
of  every  kind  which  the  army  commanders  enjoy,  their  only 
care  being  how  best  to  direct  corps  by  the  moyements  c^ 
the  great  masses  under  them,  so  as  to  follow  out  the  gen- 
eral design  issued  from  head-quarters,  and  we  see  at  once 
that  the  Germans  have  reached  the  practical  working  of 
the  system  of  personal  trust  in  personal  exertion,  which  the 
Archduke  Albert,  in  his  fine  essay,  **  On  Responsibility  in 
Time  of  War,"  has  recommended  to  his  own  nation  foe 
adoption. 

The  idea  of  a  special  link  in  the  ch^n  of  responsibility 
between  the  corps  leaders  and  the  chief  of  the  whole  army 
is  by  no  means  altogether  new.  Napoleon  was  forced  to  it 
by  circumstances  in  1813,  whenNey  twice  held  such  an  in- 
termediate command.  But  it  was  more  systematically 
adopted  by  the  American  generals  in  186S— 4,  when  Sher- 
man marched  upon  Atlanta,  at  the  head  of  two  united 
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armies,  under  Generals  Schofield  and  Thomas,  whilst 
Grant  simultaneounly  invaded  Virginia  with  two  more, 
under  Meade  and  Bnmside.  As  in  the  late  war,  when  the 
first  and  second  German  armies  blockaded  Metz,  and  the 
third  and  fourth  united  to  invest  Paris,  so  the  generals  of 
these  American  armies  exercised  full  powers  as  command- 
ers-in-chief, except  in  subordinating  the  general  disposi- 
tion of  their  forces  to  the  orders  of  de  supreme  head,  thus 
releasing  Sherman  and  Grant  from  all  care  of  details,  and 
leaving  them  free  to  give  their  whole  minds  to  the  higher 
functions  of  command.  The  advantasre  was  just  that  with 
which  the  Emperor-king,  or  Von  Moltke  for  him,  enjoyed 
when  controlling  the  whole  theatre  of  war  in  1870,  from  a 
sinsrle  chamber  at  some  wayside  inn  or  obscure  chilteau. 

This  system  may  possibly  have  its  disadvantages.  It 
has  been  especially  pointed  out  that  when  two  armies 
under  different  heads  unite  on  the  battle-field,  as  did  those 
of  Steinmetz  and  Prince  Frederick  Charles  at  Forbach, 
and  those  of  the  Crown  Prince  and  the  Prince  of  Saxony 
at  Sedan,  the  conjunction  might  very  possibly  lead  to  the 
crossing  of  orders,  through  {ealousy  or  accident,  and  the 
result  M  peril  or  disaster.  The  case  of  the  Austrians  at 
Solferino,  where  their  army  acted  in  two  great  wings, 
under  Schlick  and  Wimpffen,  and  these  two  generals,  as 
well  as  their  chief  the  Emperor,  sent  contradictory  and 
confusing  orders,  is  pregnant  with  such  a  moral.  All  one 
may  here  safely  say  is,  that  the  evil  did  not  show  itself  in 
the  Prussian  operations  in  either  of  the  instances  already 
cited,  nor  in  the  still  more  critical  case  of  Mar»-la-Tour, 
where  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  beginning  the  battle 
entirely  with  his  own  command,  received  most  effective 
support  in  the  course  of  the  day  from  Bamekow's  division 
of  the  Eighth  corps,  which  belonged  to  the  army  of  Stein- 
metz. Possibly  the  perfect  discipline  of  the  Prussians  may 
account  for  this ;  but  the  fact  that  royal  blood  was  in  each 
case  united  to  high  command,  comd  hardly  have  been 
without  some  influence  in  so  loyal  an  army.  At  any  rate, 
the  advantages  of  this  new  subnlivision — checking,  as  it 
does,  through  intermediate  hands,  the  movements  of  the 
corps  far  more  effectually  than  the  old  Napoleonic  plan  of 
•ending  each  its  orders  daily  —  are  held  in  Germany  to 
outweigh  any  such  theoretical  defect.  The  confiision  that 
ensued  on  Lieboenf 's  trying  to  cover  the  French  frontier  at 
the  outset  of  the  war  with  eight  disseminated  corps,  each 
receiving  its  orders  firom  head-quarters,  is  hardly  Ukely  to 
justify  the  contrary  view  to  disinterested  critics. 

The  new  arrangements  for  the  more  complete  division 
of  responsibility,  just  described,  facilitate  greatly,  whilst 
sreatly  influencing,  strategy.  A  careful  review  of  the  lead- 
ing features  of  the  war  of  1 870-71  would  plainly  illustrate 
the  advance  of  strategic  science  made  oy  Von  Moltke, 
aided  by  this  distribution  of  his  invading  force  into  several 
armies  operating  on  different  lines,  —  a  principle  adhered 
to  up  to  the  last,  —  whilst  the  chief  staffs-officers  in  the  field 
were  kept  from  the  harassing  cares  of  supply,  by  the  system 
of  Eiappen  lines,  and  of  deputies  in  their  offices  at  home. 

It  will  be  enough  here  —  since  we  have  not  space  for 
more — to  cite  the  masterly  movements  by  which  the 
French  force  round  Metz  was  detained  there  by  the  First 
and  Second  Armies,  whilst  the  Crown  Prince,  with  the 
Third,  constantly  turned  its  flank,  ready  at  any  moment  to 
wheel  northward,  and  strike  the  fatal  blow  which  Mars-la- 
Tour  and  Gravelotte  made  needless;  or  the  still  grander 
operations  which  United  the  Third  and  Fourth  Armies 
round  their  doomed  prey  at  Sedan ;  in  order  to  show  the 
power  of  combination  exercised  with  such  tremendous 
instruments,  acting  under  the  will  of  a  clear  and  far- 
sighted  chief.  Time  would  altogether  fail  us  did  we  turn 
to  strategical  details  now,  much  more  to  the  interesting 
tactical  lessons  which  the  new  system  of  war  affords,  and 
which  it  was  my  privilege  a  year  since  to  be  the  first  to 
expound  to  English  officers.  To-day  we  must  be  content 
with  our  brief  review  of  the  most  modern  and  most 
improved  organization — the  highest  example  of  its  kind 
ever  offered  to  the  world's  study. 

We  live  in  an  age  of  which  it  has  just  been  said  by  Lord 
Hobart,  Cobden's  professed  expounder,  that  peace  is  no 


more  than  a  military  truce.  We  may  well,  therefore,  con- 
gratulate ourselves  that  the  country  has  found  a  Minister 
willing  and  able  to  grapple  with  that  important  problem  of 
the  organization  of  our  scattered  military  means  which 
presses  on  the  nation.  If  the  result  bs  but  to  make  real 
the  force  of  reserves  we  have  hitherto  reckoned  only  on 
paper,  it  will  be  a  splendid  achievement  indeed.  I  took 
occasion  some  years  since  to  urge  on  the  Volunteers  the 
necessity  of  bringing  their  discipline  up  to  a  proper  stand- 
ard, and  pointed  out  the  besetting  sins  of  that  description 
of  force  as  illustrated  in  the  American  armies,  ana  set. 
forth  by  a  distinguished  American  volunteer.  Merely  to 
wish  to  be  an  army,  it  was  then  affirmed,  is  not  to  be  one. 
But  the  power  to  reform  the  force,  it  is  now  evident,  must 
come  from  above ;  and  the  task  is  t)ne  that  needs  a  states- 
man, for  the  Volunteers  have  scarcely  at  present  the  power, 
if  they  had  the  will,  to  do  what  other  friendly  advisers, 
besides  myself,  have  long  since  urs^ed  on  tlicm ;  and  not 
merely  to  wish  to  be,  but  to  be,  disciplined  and  trained  up 
to  that  necessary  standard  which  would  make  the  existence 
of  the  force  a  defence,  rather  than,  as  hitherto,  a  snare  to 
our  country.  Then,  indeed,  might  the  nation  write  on  its 
gates  the  noble  text  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  "  God  hath  not 
given  us  the  spirit  of  fear,  but  of  power,  and  of  love,  and  of 
a  sound  mina."  Surely,  better  do  this  than  accept  the 
gamester-like  advice  of  such  dangerous  writers  as  Mr.  Ver- 
non Harcourt,  and  stake  the  whole  honor — nay,  the  very 
life  —  of  the  empire  on  a  single  throw  of  the  die  with  our 
fleet. 
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Till  now,  since  the  publication  of  ''  Les  Chfltiroents  "  M. 
Hugo  has  done  nothing  quite  worthy  of  his  early  reputa- 
tion. "  Les  Misdrables,"  "  Les  Travailleurs  de  la  Mer,'  'and 
"  L'Homme  qui  Rit,"  were  productions  of  undoubted  merit, 
although  but  too  oflen  open  to  ridicule;  but  while  we 
admired  the  many  magnificent  passages  that  are  to  be 
found  in  those  works,  we  failed  to  discover  in  them  the 
highest  qualities  of  the  author  of  ^  Notre  Dame  de  Paris." 
It  appeared  as  if  an  unfortunate  propensity  for  metaphysi- 
cal considerations  robbed  the  reader  of  M.  Victor  Hugo's 
principal  fascinations.  Antitheses  became  hopelessly  ludi- 
crous oy  their  obscurity,  and  for  the  last  ten  years  the 
public  has  been  fain  to  accept  an  enigmatic  style,  which, 
at  times,  is  utterly  incomprenensible,  and  waited  in  vain 
for  something  that  would  oring  back  in  his  full  vigor  the 
Hugo  of  old  days.  Circumstances  have  helped  the  poet ; 
the  political  misfortunes  of  France  could  not  but  awAe  in 
him  the/«fu  sacre  which  inspired  "Les  Chiitiments."  He 
has  worked  indefatigably  during  the  terrible  events  of  1870 
-71.  We  have  now  before  us  Uie  results  of  bis  labor  —  a 
volume  of  poems  filling  no  less  than  four  hundred  and 
thiry  pages.  This  time  we  have,  indeed,  no  reason  for 
discontent  nor  disappointment ;  for  no  production  ever 
offered  such  a  wonderful  variety  of  subjects,  together  with 
perfect  ensemble^  as  "  L'Annde  Terrible." 

The  title  tells  clearly  enough  the  subject  of  the  volume : 
it  is  a  series  of  powerful  poems  on  the  principal  events 
which  occurred  between  the  capitulation  of  Sedan  and  the 
insurrection  of  the  Commune.  It  relates  the  hopes,  suffer- 
ings, and  disasters  of  Paris  during  its  two  sieges,  the  hor- 
rors of  civil  war,  the  unwonted  cruelty  of  both  parties,  and 
the  consequences  of  grievous  political  mistakes  committed 
by  those  who  successively  ruled  the  destinies  of  the  nation 
during  a  year  of  revolution.  "  L' Annee  Terrible  "  partakes  oi 
the  character  of  "  Les  Chfitiments  "  "  and  "  La  Legcnde  des 
Si6cles :  "  it  links,  as  it  were,  the  two  works  together,  and 
forms  with  them  a  lyric  poem  on  the  largest  scule.  The 
romantique  poet  has  divided  his  work  into  twelve  parts, — 
just  like  a  classique, —  corresponding  to  the  twelve  months 
between  Au^st,  1870,  and  July,  1871.  We  find  on  the 
first  page  a  dedication  to  Paris,  followed  by  a  short  note, 
which  informs  us  that  the  poem  included  ?\mong  its  various 
subjects  pieces  on  the  state  of  siege,  which  the  author  has 
deemed  it  prudent  to  keep  back,  although  their  publication 
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is  to  take  place  as  soon  as  circumstances  will  permit.  The 
poem  has  a  prolocue,  ''  The  7,500,000  Ayes,'*  which  was 
originally  printed  m  the  RappeL  Although  rather  ohscure 
at  times,  it  is  a  powerful  protest  against  the  empire,  and 
demands  pity  for  those  whose  isniorance  maintained  it 
during  a  quarter  of  a  century.  We  do  not  think  that  M. 
Victor  Hugo  was  ever  particularly  happy  when  discours- 
ing on  certain  political  suhiects ;  his  splendid  imagination 
is  so  far  from  at  nome  on  such  occasions,  that  the  reader  must 
allow  the  poet  the  almost  unlimited  indulcrence  to  which 
such  a  mind  has  a  claim.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  be  blind 
to  the  sombre  ener^  which  is  the  principal  characteristic 
of  this  prologue.  The  month  of  August  includes  only  one 
poem,  entitled, ''  S^dan,"  which  may  be  taken  as  the  sequel 
of  "  L'Expiation  "  of  «  Les  Chfttiments."  Never  did  the  poet 
aim  harder  blows  at  the  empire :  there  is  throughout  a  tone 
of  calm  indiornation,  together  with  a  pitiless  hatred  that  is 
really  terrible.  This  piece  is  oommendably  free  from  the 
slight  triviality  in  which  M.  Hugo  occasionally  indulges,  and 
forms  a  fit  opening  of  the  book.  September  is  more  exten- 
sive, and  contains  several  short  poems,  which  are  a  strik- 
ing instance  of  M.  Victor  Hugo's  marvellous  power ;  in  the 
one  entitled  ^  Prince  k  Prince-et-demi,"  patriotism  shows 
itself  in  passionate  outbursts,  to  which  the  exquisite  address, 
**  A  Petite  Jeanne,"  stands  in  vivid  contrast  by  its  grace 
and  sweetness. 

In  the  following  months,  the  principal  events  of  the 
siege  are  told ;  and  the  poem  in  this  place  has  the  appear- 
ance of  an  epic  record.  Every  thing  that  was  remarkable 
during  that  painful  period  is  commemorated  in  **  L'  Ann^e 
Terrible."  We  notice  here  "  Choix  entre  deux  Nations," 
"  Nos  Morts,"  and  especially  "  Le  Pigeon,"  where  M.  Hugo 
devotes  a  score  of  touching  verses  to  the  bird  which  ^s 
he  says)  *^  bore  under  its  wing  the  destinies  of  France." 
There  are  also  one  or  two  bombastic  addresses  to  the  Grer- 
mans,  which  would  be  considerably  the  better  for  sobriety 
of  expression.  Then  we  come  to  the  light  and  charming 
''Lettre  i.  une  Femme  par  Ballon  mont^,"  in  which  the 
daily  incidents  of  the  siege,  the  novel  fare  of  the  popula- 
tion, the  appearance  of  t£e  dark  streets,  deprived  of^  gas, 
are  dwelt  on  with  a  dignified  gayety  and  pleasing  familiarity. 

The  poet  speaks  again  here  of  his  two  grandchildren, 
Georse  and  Jane,  for  whom  he  seems  to  have  all  the  love 
which  he  felt  for  his  deceased  son  Charles.  In  January 
and  February  we  have  the  capitulation  of  Paris  and  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace.  M.  Victor  Hugo  expresses  in  the 
strongest  terms  his  indignation  at  the  conduct  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  National  Defence.  The  verses  on  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  are  by  no  means  the  best  in  the  book. 

In  March,  a  family  misfortune  struck  the  poet :  Charles 
Hugo  died ;  of  his  premature  end,  the  father  speaks  in  the 
same  pathetic  strain  in  which,  in  the  pa^es  or  the  "  Con- 
templations," he  lamented  his  unfortunate  daughter,  Madame 
Vacquerie,  who  was  drowned  at  Havre  with  her  husband. 

The  seventh  canto  treats  of  a  critical  period ;  the  insur- 
rection of  the  Commune  engrosses  M.  Victor  Hugo's  atten- 
tion. From  this  point,  in  fact,  the  work  becomes  exclu- 
sively political.  "Paris  Incendi^"  is  a  masterpiece  of 
energy  and  versification :  **  Les  deux  Trophies ''  is  a  plea 
for  the  Venddme  Column  and  the  Arc  de  Triomphc^the 
one  on  the  eve  of  destruction,  the  other  furiously  battered 
by  the  Versailles  shells.  M.  Hugo  defends  the  conquered. 
While  he  deprecates  the  excesses  of  the  insurrection,  he 
deplores  the  cruelty  of  the  Versailles  troops,  and  says  that 
vengeance  must  breed  vengeance  and  hatch  new  cataclysms 
for  3ie  future.  "  A  Ceux  qu'on  Foule  aux  Pieds  "  is  pe^ 
haps  the  most  striking  portion  of  '<  L' Ann^e  Terrible : "  M. 
Victor  Hugo  certainty  never  expressed  finer  sentiments  in 
finer  language.  From  recent  publications,  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  the  readers  would  be  entertained  with  per- 
sonal accounts  of  M.  Hugo's  expulsion  firom  Belgium,  after 
the  raid  which  was  made  on  his  residence  in  Brussels ;  in- 
deed, the  French  poet  has  always  more  or  less  identified 
his  person  with  his  works,  and  put  himself  conspicuously 
forward.  In  this  particular  case,  however,  he  does  so 
modestly,  betrays  no  anger,  hatred,  or  passion.  His  lan- 
guage is  throughout  remarkable  for  its  dignity  and  modera- 


tion when  the  writer  alludes  to  himself;  but  in  this  canlo 
we  notice  a  relapse  into  a  bellicose  patriotism  which  maay 
will  be  incUnea  to  think  calculated  to  prodace  the  wont 
results  on  the  masses.  M.  Hugo  clamors  tar  **la  Repanekej" 
by  all  means  and  at  any  price ;  and  he  does  so  in  verses 
which  must  inflame  Frenchmen  in  the  highest  degree, 
because  of  the  passion,  eloouence,  and  evident  sipceri^  of 
the  writer.  We  are  glad,  however,  not  to  find  in  thu,  or 
any  oUier  part  of  "  L'Ann^e  Terrible,"  the  name  of  Napo- 
leon the  First,  for  whom  M.  Victor  Hugo  so  iU<^ically  m- 
fesses  the  greatest  admiration.  It  is  obvious  that  if  he  nsi 
not  eschewed  his  idol,  he  has,  anyhow,  reconsidered  some 
of  his  views. 

The  eleventh  canto  contains,  besides  misceQaneoas  pieeei^ 
a  satire  of  intense  and  hardly  justifiable  bitterness  oo  Gcb. 
Trochu.  M.  Victor  Hugo  is  not  accustomed  to  make  sack 
direct  personal  attacks ;  but  it  appears  that  the  late  Gof- 
emor  of  Paris  ventured  on  a  lively  criticism  of  M.  Victor 
Hugo  as  a  National  Guard,  in  a  legislative  speech.  Tins 
insures  him  a  place  in  "L'Ann^  Terrible,  not  a  very 
enviable  one,  wnatever  may  be  the  justice  o^  the  writer'i 
attack ;  for  M.  Victor  Hugo's  sarcasms  are  cntting  in  the 
extreme. .  This  is  his  conclusion :  — 

"L'am^  histoire  un  jour  dira  ceci  de  toi : 
La  France,  grftee  k  loi,  ne  batdt  que  d'ane  aile. 
I  Dans  ces  grands  jours,  pendant  rangoisse  BoIenneDey 
Ce  fier  pays,  saignant,  bless^,  jamais  d^chu, 
Marcba  par  Gambetta  mais  boita  par  Trochu.' 


»» 


The  principal  feature  of  the  twelfth  canto  is  ''Les 
Innocents,"  a  poem  which,  from  its  extent  and  quality, 
might  form  a. separate  volume. 

Lastly,  the  book  closes  with  a  fine  dialogue  between 
"  The  Old  World  and  the  Tide,"  supposed  to  he  the  ex- 
planation of  the  author's  object  We  ought  also  to  mentloa, 
as  a  curiosity,  an  address  to  Henry  the  Fifih.  Tlie  repiib> 
lican  poet  congratulates  the  crownless  offspfring  of  the 
Bourbons  on  having  refused  to  abandon  his  flag. 

To  sum  up,  '^  L'Ann^e  Terrible  "  may  be  classed  among 
the  most  powerful  works  —  if  it  be  not  tne  most  powerihi  — 
of  M.  Victor  Hugo.  The  whole  constitutes  an  ardeot 
appeal  to  patriotism,  concord,  and  mutual  indulgence,  as 
appeal  to  Uie  better  sentiments  of  the  writer's  ielkyw- 
countrymen.  The  book  is  a  continual  protest  against  vio- 
lence ;  and,  with  one  excepdon,  an  invitation  to  intemal 
and  external  fraternity.  We  have  detected  not  a  single 
word  against  those  who  directed  the  defence  of  Paris  until 
the  war  is  at  an  end.  The  poet  betrays  indomitable,  and 
at  times  injudicious,  patriotism ;  but  is  strictly  &ithfU  to 
his  policy  of  conciliaUon,  at  any  price,  in  presence  of  a 
foreign  enemy. 

This  new  book  must  ever  remain  a  record  of  a  &tal 
period  in  French  history,  and  as  one  of  the  triumphs  of 
French  modem  literature,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  ths 
writer's  political  or  theological  opinions. 


GAKDENING  AT  LILLE. 


In  early  summer,  the  rhythm  of  the  ndlwav-train  from 
Calais  to  Lille  beats  pleasant  music,  thougn  somewhat 
monotonous,  —  a  pastorale  in  A  flat,  imbued  thix>ughoiit 
with  quiet  sweetness,  to  be  marked  "  dolce  "  if  arranged 
for  the  piano.  To  my  mind,  it  nearly  marked  the  measure 
of  Haydn's  "  With  verdure  clad  the  fields  appear.  Delight- 
ful to  the  ravish'd  sight,"  which  I  involuntarily  kept  hum- 
ming to  myself,  as  when  one  is  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  a 
tune.  But  it  really  is  a  well-sustained  movement,  (UUgro 
moderatOf  with  ever-recurring  themes  (almost  amountmg 
to  a  refrain)  of  emerald  pastures,  lowing  herds,  slow-creep- 
ing streams,  tufted  pollards,  tall  elms,  sometimes  clustered 
into  clumps,  sometimes  ranged  in  rectilinear  rows,  hedge- 
less  fields  of  com  coming  into  ear,  and  market^gardens 
outspread  before  the  towns  and  villages.  Such  b  the 
buroen  of  the  song, — the  hymn  of  labor  which  man  ad- 
dresses to  a  bountiful  FxpTide&ce«    The  occasional  fiori- 
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ture  intenpened  along  its  current,  are  patches  of  lilac- 
fbwered  popies  (grown  to  make  salad-oil  from  their  seed), 
sweet-scented  areas  of  blossomed  beans,  and  white  lilies 
floatbg  in  every  pool  and  river.  The  farther  70U  advance, 
the  more  cheeriullj  you  find  the  earth  to  be  singing  with 
gladness.  On  quitting  the  main  line  of  rail,  in  order  to 
take  that  which  leads  into  the  city,  the  locomotive  makes  a 
long  nd  Ubitum  cadenza,  the  train,  meanwhile,  counting  a 
pause.  The  gap  in  the  fortifications  by  which  it  enters 
Lille  is  the  douole  bar  which  closes  the  passage.  The 
whole  strain  has  not  been  long  enough  to  tire,  but  quite 
long  enough  to  make  you  glad  to  listen  to  something  new. 

Many  people  are  likely  to  pass  through  Lille  this  season, 
on  their  holiday  trip ;  for  Lille  is  on  the  way  to  the  Rhine, 
and  divers  otlier  {ueasant  places.  If  fond  of  gardening, 
thev  may  halt  there  with  advantage  for  half  a  day  or  so. 
Lille  can  show  gardens  untouched  by  the  ruin  which  has 
devastated  those  of  Paris.  Even  supposing  the  poor  Pare 
Mone^aux  put  to  rights  again,  who  can  forget  that  on  that 
velvet  sward,  so  many  meir  were  JusUles,  beneath  that 
other  smooth  turf  so  many  more  were  buried,  and  though  it 
is  said  they  were  taken  away,  they  may  be  there  still ;  that, 
on  the  edge  of  that  flower-border,  the  wicked  old  woman 
sat  down,  refiisine  to  budge  farther,  saying  that  if  she  was 
to  be  shot,  she  might  as  well  be  shot  Uure  f  — ^and  she  was 
shot,  tuffether  with  her  lame  husband,  who  begged  her,  by 
letting  him  hobble  to  the  Place  Yenddme,  to  prolong  his 
life  by  the  length  of  that  halting  pilgrimage.  No :  the 
gardens  of  Paris  must  still  be  haunted ;  their  flowers,  for  a 
time,  must  owe  their  brightness  to  having  been  manured 
with  human  blood. 

Poor  Pare  Monceauz  1  once  the  trimmest  of  trim  Parisian 
gardens;  perhaps  the  most  highly-finished  horticultural 
gem  in  Europe ;  over-finished  even,  with  the  smooth,  elabor- 
ate hardness  of  a  Flemish  still-life  picture,  or  a  bouquet  of 
porcelain  flowers.  One  looked  at  it  with  the  same  sort 
of  wondering  curiosity  as  is  excited  by  Chinese  carvings  in 
ivory,  or  other  efiorts  of  patience  that  have  taken  years  to 
accomplish.  Give  me  rather  a  broad,  effective  sketch  by 
one  of  our  hindscape-gardeners,  from  Capability  Brown 
downwards.  But  there  it  was,  comparatively  small,  as  one 
of  the  public  walks  in  the  centre  of  civilization ;  which 
smallness  tempted  its  managers,  instead  of  making  it  pictur- 
esque, to  polish  it  up  to  the  highest  possible  pitch,  with 
grass-plots  bright  as  any  in  the  Emerald  Lsle,  the  result  of 
perpetual  watering  with  artificial  dew,  and  with  expensive 
plants  lavished  with  a  profusion  which  was  called  reckless, 
until  it  was  discovered  that  the  public  money  might  be 
even  more  recklessly  spent.  What  say  you,  for  instance, 
to  a  bed  of  caladiums,  an  oval  guessed  to  be  ten  yards 
long  by  five  yards  across,  at  the  middle,  costing,  to  fill  it 
from  the  most  reasonable  nursery-man's,  not  much  less  than 
fifty  pounds  ?  All  that  teas.  Fuit.  It  is  only  now  begin- 
ning to  to  try  hard  to  be  once  more  its  former  self. 

A  change,  too,  has  come  over  Lille  and  its  gardens ;  but 
happily  it  is  a  change  only  in  name,  showing  the  transitory 
nature  of  all  things  French.  Lille,  like  most  important 
Lowns,  towards  the  close  of  the  Second  Empire,  has  been 
considerably  demolished,  rebuilt,  and  enlarged.  The  re- 
sult, as  it  stands  at  present,  is  a  happy  combination  of  ihe 
lew  with  the  old,  still  in  tiie  way  of  farther  completion. 
Kfeanwhile^  the  Rue  Napoleon,  really  a  noble  street,  has 
)ecome  the  Kue  Nationale,  the  Boulevard  de  Tlmp^ratrice, 
s  re-chriatened  the  Boulevard  de  la  Libert^  —  O  Liberty, 
rhat  things  have  men  done  in  thy  name  I  The  Jardin  de 
*Imperatrice  is  now  the  Jardin  de  Vauban ;  and  the  Jardin 
le  la  Reine  Hortense  —  well,  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  the 
2neen  Hortense  has  been  pushed  aside  to  make  way  for 
iny  citoyen  or  citoyenne.  The  really  old  streets  and  places 
etain  their  original  names;  and  towns  in  this  part  of 
Trance  have  often  droll  ones.  Lille  has  a  Rue  des  Chats 
)ossus,  a  street  of  hump-backed  cats,  while  St.  Omer  has 
I  Rue  de  i'Ane  Aveugie,  a  blind  ass  street.  Lille  also 
oincides  with  St.  Omer  and  Dunkerque  (though  not 
uite  to  so  great  an  extent)  in  lodging  work-people  in 
bUar  dwellings.  There  are  cellar  shops,  even  cellar 
ower-shops,  cellar  restaurants,  and  cellar  tippling-places. 


Doth  not  Maria  retail  eatables  hy  platefuls,  to  be  consumed 
subterraneously  on  the  premises,  it  such  be  the  true  inter- 
pretation of  **A  la  Cave  Marie  on  donne  ^  manger  par 
portion"?  Perhaps  even  this  Maria,  like  Sterne s,  may 
whisper  to  some  favored  customer,  **  Thou  shalt  not  leave 
me,  Sylvio." 

The  Grande  Place  of  Lille  is  the  small  but  sightly  heart 
and  centre,  which  gives  the  impulse  to  a  wide-spread  circu- 
lation reaching  extremities  far  beyond  the  circle  of  fortifi- 
cations. On  market-days  it  used  to  be  crowded ;  but  the 
erection  of  spacious  covered  markets  in  different  parts  of 
the  town,  has  relieved  it  of  all  inconvenient  plethora  or 
congestion.  Walk  from  the  Grande  Place  up  the  Rue 
Nap  —  no,  Nationale,  and  you  will  come  to  a  public  garden, 
to  the  right,  which  is  a  sort  of  preface  to  the  other  gardens. 
Enter ;  look  round ;  and  criticise. 

The  place  is  nicely  kept,  in  respect  to  neatness ;  some  of 
the  combinations  may  be  taken  as  experimental  in  point  of 
taste,  as  all  gardening  must  be,  more  or  less.  There  is  a 
bed  of  white-leaved  centaury,  with  a  broad  border  of  Har- 
ry Hieover,  a  dwarf  geranium,  much  in  fashion  in  Paris 
liefore  the  wa',  with  flowers  approaching  the  orange  nastur- 
tium in  color.  Mem,  I  am  trying  as  a  substitute  for  this 
centaury,  both  in  masses  and  as  a  border,  a  native  seaside 
plant,  the  horned  poppy,  Glaucium  flavum  or  luleum,  which 
nas  white,  downy,  deep-cut  leaves,  canary-yellow  flowers, 
and  a  curious  long  seed-vessel,  which  gives  it  its  name. 
This  homed  poppy,  being  perfectly  hardy,  deserves  the  pat- 
ronage of  amateurs,  and  all  whom  it  may  concern.  Collect 
the  seed  during  your  seaside  strolls;  sow  in  the  open 
ground,  and  prick  out  the  young  plants  where  they  are  to 
remain. 

There  is  a  bed  of  double  geraniums — scarlet  Gloire  de 
Nancy,  and  pink-faced  Mme.  Lemoinne ;  but  they  don't  tell  as 
bedding  plants.  In  wet  weather,  the  faded  heads  of  flowers, 
brown  and  mouldy,  remain  upheld  by  the  withered  stalks, 
like  used-up  quids  that  had  been  tossed  aside  after  exhaus- 
tion by  some  orave  militaire.  The  only  remedy  for  this  is 
hand-])icking,  as  soon  as  the  flowers  have  lost  their  firesh- 
ness. 

There  you  behold  a  bed  of  pansies,  whose  flowers,  singly, 
are  good  for  little  or  nothing,  —  ill-shaped,  ill-marked,  mea- 
gre, though  of  a  clear,  honest  blue,  —  out  which  are  pleas- 
ingly effective,  as  a  whole,  because  they  are  all  the  same 
variety,  and  of  the  same  identical  tint.  Compare  this  with 
any  collection  of  pansies  (in  which  the  object  is  to  have  the 
flowers  as  varied  as  possible),  as  seen  frt>m  a  distance,  which 
you  may  remember  beholding,  and  you  will  learn  —  though 
perhaps  you  knew  it  before — that  mixed  and  parti-colored 
pansies  (that  is,  either  of  diverse  colors  in  each  flower,  or 
a  mixture  of  different  self-colored  flowers  in  the  same  bed), 
produce  no  effect  beyond  that  of  a  din^  patch  upon  the 
grass.  To  obtain  from  them  any  satisfactory  result,  in 
masses,  you  must  combine,  either  in  beds  or  in  nbbons,  selfii 
of  the  same  identical  hue. 

In  fact,  one  object  in  visiting  gardens  like  this,  is  to  study 
the  effects  of  experimental  combinations  of  vegetable  hues, 
and  to  glean  hints  respecting  horticultural  contrasts;  to 
learn  what  low,  trailing  plant  will  make  a  suitable  carpet 
and  under^wth  beneau  taller  specimens ;  what  foliage- 
border  will  best  become  what  middle  of  flowers.  Those 
broad  patches  of  gray  produce  their  effect ;  so  do  those 
tufls  of  variegated-leaved  dahlias ;  so  does  that  combination 
of  india-rubber  shrubs  and  golden-feather  pyrethrum,  the 
one  above,  and  the  other  below.  How  do  you  like  that  oval 
mound  of  glaucous-green  echeveria  rosettes,  bordered  with 
altemanthera,  whose  leaves  are  beginning  to  assume  the 
hue  of  badly-pickled  red  cabbage  ?  It  is  a  floral  saimagundi 
and  decidedly  curious.  What  do  you  think  of  that  fringe 
of  begonias,  on  the  shady  side  of  a  clump  of  shrubs  ?  How 
do  you  approve  of  the  employment  of  rhubarb  as  an  omar 
mental  plant  ?  Is  it  not  too  suggestive  of  pudding  and 
tart,  to  be  made  conspicuous  in  a  place  like  this  ?  Hut  as 
for  that,  you  will  see,  in  the  town,  angelica,  grown  in  boxes 
as  a  window  pl:mt —  and  a  plant  of  dignified  presence  it  is. 

At  the  very  entrance  of  the  prefatory  garden,  you  may 
remark  both  the  economy  and  the  appropriateness  of  doing 
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things  well  on  a  large  ecalo  and  by  wholesale.  No  doubt, 
both  in  private  and  public  gardens,  you  have  seen  beds  and 
grass-plots  bordered  by  willow-branches,  bent  into  a  low 
arch,  Dy  sticking  both  of  their  ends  in  the  ground.  By 
planting  the  foot  of  one  arch  in  the  middle  of  that  preced- 
ing it,  they  are  made  to  overlap  each  other,  and  the  bor- 
der becomes  continuous.  It  makes  a  neat  and  pretty  edg- 
ing, with  the  double  disadvantage,  that,  if  the  willow  twigs 
die,  they  rot ;  and  if  ther  don't  die,  they  grow.  In  either 
case,  neatness  and  regularity  soon  disappear.  Here,  and 
in  the  other  Lillois  gardens,  the  walks,  beds,  and  lawns  are 
bordered  by  a  similar  edging ;  only  instead  of  perishable  or 
sprouting  willow  twigs,  it  is  made  of  durable  cast  iron, 
llie  color  acquired  by  exposure  to  the  weather  is  not  un- 
like that  of  seasoned  bark ;  and  the  knots  and  natural  rough- 
nesses are  imitated  in  the  castings. 

This  edging  gives  great  finish  to  the  grounds  at  an  ex- 
pense which  must  be  moderate,  considering  the  enormous 
quantity  employed.  In  Paris,  not  only  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne, but  the  Buttes  Chaumont,  the  Pare  Mon9eaux,  and 
other  public  parks  and  gardens,  were  ed^ed  with  the  very 
same  material  cast  in  similar  pattern.  Miles  upon  miles  of 
it  must  have'bcen  manufactured  for  that  purpose.  It  would 
have  been  curious  to  calculate  how  many  hundred  thousand 
tons  of  metal  were  then  absorbed,  merely  in  edging  the 
promenades  of  Paris. 

After  due  attention  paid  to  our  horticultural  preface,  on 
leaving  it,  we  have  only  to  cross  a  road  to  reach  the  plot  of 
garden-ground  named  alter  the  Queen  Hortense.  A  little 
maiden  crosses  with  us,  a  girl  of  the  period  and  of  the  place, 
knitting  her  own  stockings  with  such  absorbed  earnestness 
that  the  ball  of  worsted  tails  from  her  pocket  unobserved, 
and,  sticking  in  a  bush,  unrolls  a  clew  which  promises  to 
thread  the  way  to  some  Fair  Rosamond's  bower.  We  in- 
form her  of  the  accident;  at  which  she  gayly  retraces  her 
steps,  and  succeeds  in  rewinding  her  yam  untangled,  be- 
fore it  gets  broken  by  passing  carts  and  donkeys.  She  then 
calmly  resumes  her  walk  ana  her  work,  evidently  quite  as 
proud  of  herself  as  the  smart,  lon^-pinafored  bourgeois  chil- 
dren, sent  out  to  take  the  air  with  their  attendant  bonne. 

The  area  laid  out  under  the  invocation  of  Hortense  Beau- 
hamais,  is  devoted  to  utility  —  in  unconscious  irony  of  tliat 
lady's  life,  who  was  supposed  to  have  a  predilection  for  the 
ornamental.  It  is  chopped  up  into  small  patches,  which 
might  serve  as  schoolboys'  or  old  pensioners  gardens,  only 
that  every  plant  is  labelled,  and  you  find  that  the  object  is, 
if  not  exactly  botany,  at  least  the  recognition  of  a  certain 
number  of  plants.  And  it  is  good  to  know  the  individual 
aspect  of  the  vegetables  which  supply  those  easily  converti- 
ble articles,  poison  and  medicine,  —  henbane,  belladonna, 
bittersweet,  ni^htfhade,  foxglove;  the  Socratic,  narcotic, 
large,  land  hemlock,  and  the  still  more  virulent  water  hem- 
lock. It  is  good  to  know  plants  which  may  be,  though  they 
are  not,  commonly  turned  to  use ;  and  which  may  be,  thougn 
prejudice  often  prevents  their  being  eaten  —  good  King 
Henry  spinach  and  sowthistle  salad,  the  latter,  according  to 
Evelyn,  **  exceedingly  welcome  to  the  late  Morocco  ambas- 
sador," and  consumed  at  the  present  day  with  relish  in  the 
south  of  France.  I  fancy  that  watercress  is  the  only  wild 
salad  eaten  in  England ;  on  the  Continent,  the  list  is  of  a  cer- 
tain length. 

One  of  the  first  things  Queen  Hortense  presents  you  with 
is  a  small  collection  of  hardy  ferns.  There  is  a  Lomaria 
crenulala,  small  and  pretty,  which  deserves  extended  pat- 
ronage. For  the  rest,  there  they  are,  old  familiar  friends, 
**  sitting  for  their  pictures,"  as  they  say  in  jail  of  a  new- 
come  prisoner,  to  tne  passing  public,  most  of  whom  only  care 
to  know  that  the  common  bracken  (not  so  easy  as  you  may 
think,  to  transplant  into  your  garden),  makes  a  pleasant 
and  wholesome  stuffing  for  beds ;  that  small  fironds  of  the 
young  male  fern  fringe  the  outside  of  a  bouquet  with  suffi- 
cient elegance;  and  that  charcutiers  (ham-shop  keepers) 
employ  the  same  to  set  off  cream-cheeses  and  half-salt  sai^ 
dines.  In  fact,  fern  fronds  are  the  outward  and  visible  sign 
of  the  delicacies  to  be  obtained  in  what  we  should  call  ^*  Ital- 
ian warehouses."  Note  that  some  of  the  names  Queen 
HortenBe  has  given  to  her  ferns  have  become  a  little  anti- 


quated, and  are  not  according  to  Thomas  Moore,  F.L.& 
r^ever  mind  that ;  an  acquaintance  with  synonymes  is  pait 
of  an  amateur's  bounden  duty. 

Another  road  to  cross,  and  you  step  at  once  into  whaX 
was  the  Jardin  de  I'lmperatrice,  until  untoward  events  de- 
prived it,  or  her,  of  that  honor.  For  whose  was  the  lm\ 
the  garden's  or  the  empress's  ?  It  is  now  Vauban's  Ga^ 
den,  the  military  genius  who  planned  the  citadel  of  USk 
and  other  famous  strongholds.  To  prerent  the  Tisitar'i 
making  any  mistake  about  the  matter,  at  the  Terj  entnace 
he  is  confronted  by  a  hu^e  bed  of  Mrs.  Pollock  geranian, 
carpeted  with  blue  lobelias,  on  whose  side,  facing  the  en- 
trance, the  name  of  the  individual  to  whose  memonr  tliis 
park  has  been  reconsecrated,  namely,  J.  Yaubak,  is  boti- 
culturally  inscribed  in  giant  letters,  composed  of  ■cagicca 
asterisks  of  echeveria  embroidered  on  a  red-brown  groind 
of  altemanthera. 

Here  a^ain  we  have  the  Pare  Mon^eanx  style  canied 
out  with  the  most  elaborate  finish ;  for  the  town  of  Lille  it 
passing  rich,  and  willing  to  spend  its  money  on  wkit  it 
thinks  money's  worth,  —  and  surely  a  handsome  pnUie  gar- 
den may  be  included  in  that  category.  Workmen  are  ea- 
couraged  to  "fiddle  away  their  time"  on  minutiae  tha: 
would  elsewhere  be  disregarded.  Liook  at  that  stalwart 
fellow  in  a  blue  linen  coat,  cutting  the  narrow  grass-bQ^ 
der  with  his  pocket-knife.  He  wiU  not  have  one  blade  of 
grass  anywhere  a  quarter  of  an  inch  longer  than  anotber 
elsewhere.  Observe  tbat  border  of  (aeant  des  BataiUei 
roses,  with  every  branch  pegged  down  close  to  the  groond, 
so  that  the  flowers  look  like  big  red  daisies,  peeping  jat 
above  the  dark-CTccn  foliage.  Opposite  are  borders  of 
Souvenir  de  Msdmaison  and  Aim^  Vibert  (both  wkxla 
roses),  treated  in  the  same  way.  The  effect  is  pxvtty ;  bnt  i 
what  endless  pegging  and  trimming  it  nccestitateil 
High  keeping  is  spread  over  the  place,  like  a  mantle. 
Nevertheless,  certain  overworked  points  made  me  think  d 
a  perfectly-clipped  poodle  dog,  with  his  close^-shom  reiii9» 
his  curly  mane,  and  the  imperial  tufl  at  the  tip  of  his  tail 

Analogous  in  design  and  execution  is  the  artificial 
brook  crossed  by  stepping-stones,  which  you  cmnnot  fiurr 
to  be  a  mountain  stream,  nowever  bard  you  try.  Idem  i 
the  artificial  rock  and  cavern,  bung  with  made  stalactitei 
which  close  the  scene,  also  admitting  the  water  betwces 
stepping-stones,  to  aid  little  boys  in  their  search  afier 
sticklebacks.  Of  the  beds,  *^  massifs,"  gaudy  or  gray,  in- 
terspersed about  the  park,  I  would  diffich^ntly  observe  tkat 
they  are  too  high ;  too  much  like  puddings  boiled  in  & 
mould,  or  cakes  richly  decorated  by  the  confectioner,  ff 
you  cut  into  them  wiih  a  spade,  you  would  expect  to  fiad 
them  filled  with  mince-meat  or  venison  pastry.  At  pnUie 
rejoicings,  the  town  might  convert  them  into  sansi^ie-rollt 
of  Garagantuan  proportions. 

Beyond  the  cCdeoant  Jardin  de  llmperatrice,  LiUe  hai 
also  Its  Bois  de  Bologne,  a  welcome  walk  or  dri^e  on  a 
summer  evening.  But,  *'  s'il  vous  plait,"  as  my  cabman  saji 
to  his  horse,  don't  neglect  to  be  wheeled,  at  a  walkii^ 
pace,  along  the  Esplanade,  with  its  rows  of  lime-trees  hnag 
with  balmy  flowers.  Of  all  town-avenue  trees,  gire  me  the 
lime,  so  sweet  and  so  wholesome.  Neither  the  sterile  eba 
ever  gnawed  by  beetlc-^rubs,  nor  the  acrid  horse-chestna^ 
shabby  before  summer  is  closed,  can  compete  with  the  per 
fumed,  health-giving  lime.  1b  not  a  tisane,  or  ptisaae,  of 
lime  blossoms  the  most  rectifying  and  restorative  of  all 
French  herb-drinks  ?  AVhen  the  tree  is  cut  down,  does  not 
its  wood  evoke  sweet  music  when  made  into  piano-lbrte  keji 
—  and  played  on  by  a  cunning  player  ? 

Lille  also  possesses  gardens  not  ornamental,  of  a  kind 
happily  not  common  in  Great  Britain,  our  area  not  bcinf 
stuclded  with  fortified  towns.  They  are  in  a  low  style  tf 
art,  for  they  are  in  a  hole.  Lille  has  a  citadel  renowned 
for  its  strength ;  the  strength  of  the  citadel  lies  partly  ia 
its  ditches,  which  can  be  mled  with  water  in  time  of  need; 
but  which,  when  nothing  presses,  are  dry,  with  only  a  littk 
run  of  water  creeping  slowly  alon^  their  middle.  The  sol- 
diers, tired  of  war's  alarms,  seek  their  relief  in  cultivatifi; 
as  kitchen  gardens  the  bottoms  of  these  military  ditches. 
which  are  enriched  with  sundry  and  divers  deposits.    Dit- 
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carding  the  glories  of  their  uniform,  except  their  kepi  and 
their  madder-djed  pantaloons,  they  dig  and  hoe  and 
plant  and  we«d  till  the  earth  gives  such  glorious  crops  of 
vegetables  as  ought  tp  make  the  old  brick  walls  of  the  for- 
tress smile,  and  say,  the^  had  rather  be  pelted  with  pota- 
toes and  turnips  than  with  cannon-balls.  For  the  gallant 
eardeners,  pacific  virtue  proves  its  own  reward.  They  gain 
both  an  appetite  and  the  means  of  satisfying  it. 

If  your  aay  at  Lille  is  still  too  long,  there  is  an  ever- 
ready  resource  at  hand  for  exploring  the  unknown  in  a  for- 
eign land,  of  which  I  often  avail  myself  with  advantage. 
Look  out  for  anr  long-course  omnibus,  no  matter  whither 
it  goes,  for  all  is  new  to  you.  Tbere  are  alwajrs  some 
standing  here  near  the  Hdtel  de  Ville.  Mount  on  its  top ; 
let  it  take  yoa  as  far  as  it  will,  and  then  let  it  take  you 
back  again.  Hie  penetrative  power  of  the  omnibus  is 
something  wonderfuL  As  Uerschel  sounded  the  heavens 
with  his  telescope,  you  may  sound  terrtz  incognitcB  by 
means  of  your  omnibus. 

A  welcome  refuge  on  a  rainy  afternoon  may  be  found  in 
the  picture  galleries  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  The  Museum 
a£  luUural  History  is  in  the  Lyc^  once  Imperial  Among 
the  pictures  are  some  good  and  curious  originals,  and  not  a 
few  fair  copies  of  world-renowned  paintings.  Grood  copies, 
like  good  enzravings,  are  always  instructive.  Besides 
which,  the  visitor  feels  less  insulted  by  a  picture  labelled, 
**  D'aprfes  So-and-so,"  than  by  an  impudent  daub  calling  it- 
self Ijtian  or  BaphaeL  The  drawings  and  studies  by  mas- 
ters, old  and  new,  are  deserving  of  a  careful  inspection. 
Thm  are  two  pictures  (No.  104  and  105),  signed  G.  Cour- 
bet,  the  demolisher  of  the  Venddme  Column.  Would  it 
surprise  him  if  some  avenger  of  the  column  were  to  put  his 
foot  through  each  of  those  pictures  ? 
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LiVKRPOOL  is  going  to  have  an  underground  railway. 

Sir  Edwik  Landbexb  b  represented  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy this  year. 

Herr  Anton  Halm,  a  leading  piano-forte  teacher  and 
musician  in  Vienna,  who  has  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-four, 
was  one  of  the  few  surviving  friends  of  Beethoven. 

Nbw  plays  by  Charles  Beade,  Arthur  A'  Beckett,  Ben 
Webster,  jr.,  will  be  produced  in  London.  Mr.  J.  C. 
Freund,  the  editor  of  Vark  Blue,  has  written  a  tragedy, 
which  has  been  accepted  by  the  management  of  the  Queen's. 

It  is  noted,  as  a  pleasing  sign  of  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion among  Parisian  journalists,  that  two  well-known  mem- 
bers recently  encountered  each  other  in  the  street,  and 
fimsht  wilh  their  wnbrellaa  I 

The  Coiari  Journal  says  that  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert,  the  suc- 
cesflitil  author  of  *'  Pygmalion  and  Galatea,"  is  on  the  eve  of 
sailing  for  America.  He  eoes  over  to  superintend  the  pro- 
duction of  his  '*  Palace  of  Truth,"  and  otber  pieces,  on  terms 
exceptionally  favorable. 

A  LABT  recently  asked  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences,  '*  What  is  the  use  of  being 
an  academician,  if  you  can't  tell  what  comets  are  made  of  V 
To  which  the  learned  man  replied,  <*  Madame,  that  I  may 
be  able  to  say  I  don't  know." 

A  London  paper  says  that  the  following  extract  is  from 
an  old  play-biU  still  in  existence :  "  For  the  benefit  of 
Ifiss  Brickler,  16th  of  May,  1767.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
IK^  Miss  Brickler  wiU  sing  a  favorite  song  from  "  Judith,"  ac- 
eompanied  by  Mr.  Dibden  on  a  new  instrument  called  the 
piano-forle.*' 

At  a  recent  sale  in  London,  one  of  Miiller's  pictures 
btched  just  close  upon  thirty  dollars  per  square  inch ;  and 


vet  this  artist  died,  not  very  many  years  ago,  of  a  broken 
neart,  because  the  Ro^al  Academicians  refused  to  admit  any 
of  his  pictures  to  their  walls.  It  seems  to  be  almost  a  gen- 
eral rule  that  artists  must  die  to  reach  the  zenith  of  uieir 
fame. 

On  the  15th  of  last  month  Dr.  Dollinger  celebrated  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  consecration  as  a  priest  The 
King  of  Bavaria  sent  him  the  Order  of  Ludwig,  and  a  let- 
ter by  his  own  hand,  praising  Dollinzer's  life-long  conscien- 
tiousness in  ^e  faithnil  fulfilment  of  his  duties,  and  wish- 
ing that  "  God  may  still  preserve  him  for  a  long  time  in  his 
physical  and  mentid  vigor." 

Two  drawings  by  Raphael  were  bequeathed,  in  1870,  by 
the  late  M.  J.  Canonge,  to  the  Louvre.  Thepr  are  in  red, 
and  represent  Psyche,  and  Jupiter  kissing  Cupid.  The  sub- 
jects seem  to  indicate  that  the  drawings  were  prepared  for 
the  scries  of  wall-paintings  commonly  called  <' The  History 
of  Cupid  and  Psyche,"  m  the  Famesina.  These  works 
have  been  placed  in  the  Salle  Louis  XIY.  of  the  gallery  of 
drawings.  Louvre. 

The  Libert^  tells  the  extraordinary  story  that  an  Au»- 
trian,  when  about  to  step  on  board  an  Englitih  packet  at 
Calais,  was  arrested,  ana  found  to  be  the  bearer  of  thirty- 
three  million  fi*anc8,  destined  for  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 
By  way  of  a  variation,  it  is  stated  that  a  sum  of  from  t>ix  to 
seven  thousand  francs  being  demanded  as  dues  upon  the 
transit  of  the  money,  the  millions  were  impounded,  as  well 
as  the  emissary,  until  advices  can  be  received  from  the 
Austrian  Government. 

The  admirers  of  Signer  Mario,  says  the  AthencBum,  will 
learn  with  painful  interest  that  he  has  deemed  it  necessary 
to  apologize  for  his  engagement  at  the  Zarzuela  Opera- 
house  at  Madrid,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Corresponden- 
cia.  He  says  that  necessity  alone  has  compelled  him  to  re- 
main on  the  lyric  stage :  he  has  incurred  large  losses  by  the 
failure  of  some  firms  in  Florence,  with  whom  he  had  depos- 
ited his  fortune.  This  is,  indeed,  a  sad  ending  of  his  bril- 
liant professional  life. 

Mr.  Darwin  and  hisFrench prototypeM.'Littr^,  will  have 
a  fine  opportunitv  now  in  perfecting  their  Simian  genesis 
of  man.  The  skeleton  of^  the  troglodyte,  on  which  the 
Italian  Government  finally  gave  up  its  claims,  has  arrived 
at  the  museum  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantcs.  The  sovans,  by 
putting  together  the  melancholy  remains,  will  soon  be  able 
to  reconstitute  the  primitive  race,  and  make  us  almost 
ashamed  of  our  first  parents.  The  elongated  forehand 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  owner  had  but  slight  qualifica- 
tions for  a  vertical  biped  deportment  The  forehead  b  de- 
pressed, like  that  of  a  Eabyiian,  or  a  monkey. 

A  German  has  made  experiments  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  loss  that  coal  undergoes  when  exposed  to  the 
weather.  It  will,  perhaps,  surprise  many  readers  to  hear 
that  the  loss  is  considerable.  Anthracite  and  cannel-coal, 
as  might  be  anticipated  from  their  compactness,  suffer 
least;  but  ordinary  bituminous  coal  loses  nearly  one- 
third  in  weight,  and  nearly  one-half  in  gas-making  quality. 
From  this  it  will  be  understood  that  coal  should  be  kept 
dry  and  under  cover;  and  that  to  expose  it  to  rain  or 
damp  is  to  lessen  its  quantity  and  weaken  its  quality. 
Here,  too,  we  have  an  explanation  of  the  inferiority  of  the 

Seat  heaps  of  small-coal  which  encumber  the  ground  in 
e  mining  districts. 

The  Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  a  man  of  real  though  semi- 
lunatic  eenius,  has  addressed  a  letter  of  resrret  for  Lord 
Mayo's  death  to  the  acting  Yicerov,  Lord  Napier,  which 
contains  a  remarkable  expression  of  the  great  subUiought 
of  Asia,  —  ihe  permanent  hostility  of  Fate  to  man.  Fate  is 
resistless,  but  malicious.  After  stating  that  he  had  an  in- 
tention of  going  to  England  with  Lord  Mayo,  he  says, 
''Before  the  eternally  predestined  decrees,  however,  men 
must  bow  in  silence.  A  crooked  and  perverse  fate  always 
interferes  to  prevent  the  successfiil  attabment,  by  any  ho- 
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man  being,  of  his  most  cberished  desires."  The  Hindoo 
even  has  got  beyond  that,  for  he  believes  that  by  contina- 
ous  exertion  of  the  will,  in  subjugation  of  the  flesh  man  can 
coerce  Fate,  —  the  theory  embodied  in  the  whole  system  of 
the  fakirs. 

To  make  wine  from  malt  has  often  been  a  question 
among  chemists  and  scientific  brewers ;  and  now  the  ques- 
tion has  been  answered  by  the  manufacture  of  *'  red  beer," 
or  malt  wine,  at  a  brewery  in  North  Germany.  The  beer 
thus  produced  is  described  as  of  a  character  something  be- 
tween Rhine  wine  and  Burgundy,  with  a  port-wine  flavor, 
very  lively  and  agreeable ;  and  that  when  looked  at  in  a 
glass  it  behaves  like  good  wine,  clings  to  the  inside  of  the 
glass,  and  there  exhibits  what  the  Germans  caQ  <'  church- 
windows."  This,  however,  is  an  effect  which  crafty  wine^ 
merchants  know  how  to  produce  by  the  addition  of  a 
small  quantity  of  glycerine  to  their  liquor.  The  red  beer, 
as  mav  be  supposed,  is  made  without  hops ;  but  so  far  as 
yet  tried,  it  keeps  well  in  bottle. 

Whateveb  objections  may  be  raised  upon  general 
grounds  to  the  manner  in  which  Parisian  party  journalists 
occasionally  refer  to  each  other,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
their  observations  have,  as  a  rule,  the  merit  of  simplicity, 
directness,  and  brevity.  For  example,  it  having  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Emancipaium  that  M  Paul  de  Cas- 
sagnac  wore  the  red  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  the 
editor  inserted  in  his  leading  columns  the  following  bland 
inquiry :  "  Can  Paul  de  Cassagnac  inform  us  what  nota- 
ble service  he  has  rendered,  that,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six, 
he  should  wear  the  ribbon  which  is  glorious  only  for  those 
who  have  merited  it  ?  "  Whereto  M.  de  Cassasrnac  thus 
responds  in  the  last  number  of  his  journal :  *'  With  pleas- 
ure, citixen.  I  was  made  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  otHon- 
OT  for  having  caused  to  bite  the  dust  three  rascals  of  your 
band — Bochefort,  Flourens,  and  Lissagaray.  It  rests  solelv 
with  you  to  give  me  hereafter  a  title  to  the  rosette  of  om- 
cer."    That  evidently  means  business. 

Recent  accounts  from  Spain  describe  a  revival  of  the 
ancient  Spanish  costume.  The  large  combs,  which  had 
almost  entirely  disappeared,  now  (says  a  correspondent  of 
the  Temps)  adorn  many  heads  among  the  bourgeaisief  but 
especially  among  the  aristocracy.  Dresses  have  grown 
shorter.  This  return  to  national  fashions  is  a  purely  politi- 
cal manifestation.  In  ministerial  circles,  and  at  Court,  a 
crusade  is  being  carried  on  against  the  comb  and  the  short 
skirt ;  but  the  parties  which  have  coalesced,  true  to  their 
watchword  of  '*  ftiera  el  estrangero,"  oblige  their  wives  to 
assume  the  dress  of  their  grandmothers,  as  a  protest  against 
the  intruders  who  invade  the  sacred  soil  of  the  Castiles. 
The  ladies  of  the  coalition  are  not  slow  to  take  part  in  this 
manifestation,  knowing  how  becoming  the  national  costume 
is  to  their  style  of  beauty.  In  the  interest  of  art  and  taste, 
we  may  hope  that  they  will  long  remain  in  the  same  mind ; 
but  revivals  are  proverbially  short-lived,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  an  anachronism  in  dress,  as  in  other  things, 
cannot  be  kept  alive,  either  by  political  zeal  or  even  by 
feminine  vanity. 

Babon  Liebig  has  been  interviewed  on  the  subject  of 
beer.  The  Baron  thinks  that  a  man  must  drink  something. 
**  Beer,"  said  the  Baron,  "  is  better  than  brandy.  Man 
must  have  a  stimulant  of  some  sort.  Brandy  is  a  great 
evil.  We  find  that  the  consumption  of  beer  is  mwng 
headwav  even  in  the  wine  districts,  for  instance,  in  Stutt- 
gart. As  a  nourishment,  beer  takes  a  very  subordinate 
place,  not  higher,  indeed,  than  potatoes ;  and  we  find  that 
m  no  city  is  there  such  an  amount  of  meat  consumed  as  in 
Munich,  where  the  greatest  quantitv  of  beer  is  also  con- 
sumed. Beer  must  nave  meat  or  albumen.  Before  every 
beer-cellar  in  Munich  you  will  find  a  cheese-stand.  Why  ? 
Because  in  cheese  you  find  that  albumen  which  in  beer  is 
lacking.  Therefore  you  see  that  beer  and  cheese  go  to- 
gether, like  a  law  of  nature.  But  as  an  article  of  nourish- 
ment beer  is  very  subordinate.  Schnapps  is  a  great  mis- 
fortune, and  destroys  the  power.    Through  our  late  war  we 


have  won  great  respect  for  tobacco,  tea,  coffee,  and  extract 
of  meat.  A  physician  told  me  that  when  the  vooaded 
would  take  nothing  else  they  have  grasped  at  dgan;  tlidr 
eyes  glistened,  they  felt  a  liftin^-up  of  the  sinking  nemi 
Tobacco  must  have  its  effect.  We  could  notdooorwoBod- 
ed,  firequently,  a  greater  service  than  by  giving  them  d^ 
And  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  toba^DCo  was  invtlmUe 
to  ns." 

The  Romans,  not  always  so  respectM  to  popes  asjirii 
their  professed  belief,  they  might  oe  expected  to  be,telltfe 
following  story  in  regard  to  the  presentpontiff,  and  his  » 
mediate  predecessor,  Gregory  AVI.  The  latter  b  imha- 
sally  acknowledged  to  have  had  at  least  one  great  wedatoL 
He  had  an  inwdinate  love  for  the  wine-bottle.  Athk 
death  he  went  up  to  the  gates  of  heaven  with  hii  kerb 
his  hand,  and  tried  to  open  the  gates.  But  the  key  did  not 
fit ;  so  he  renewed  the  effort,  and  knocked  InstOj  at  ds 

fate.  St.  Peter  came  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  flii 
[oUness  replied  that  he  could  not  open  the  gate.  ''Let 
me  look  at  your  key,"  says  St,  Peter.  Gregory  dwnd 
him  the  key,  and  St.  Peter,  after  a  moment's  inspection,  m 
to  him,  '*  ]No  wonder  you  couldn't  get  in !  This  is  not  at 
Peter's  key  ;  don't  you  see,  it  is  the  key  of  yonr  winwd- 
lar  ?  And  I  see  no  way  for  you  hut  to  wait  until  yoor  8a^ 
cessor  dies,  and  brings  along  the  key  to  let  you  in."  Bit 
the  Romans  say  Pius  IX.  will  be  as  badly  off  when  he  de- 
parts this  life  as  his  predecessor ;  he  will  be  sure  to  com 
up  to  the  gate  of  heaven,  if  he  ever  gets  even  to  the  gate, 
carrying  with  him,  not  the  key  of  St.  Peter,  bat  th«  kcf  of 
those  prisons  which  he  has  filled  wi^  political  and  ecdes- 
astical  prisoners  1 

A  "Member  of  the  Church  of  England  "  is  anxioa,it 
seems,  to  "  help  the  youthful  Christian  in  his  studj  of  tk 
wonderful  Hfe  of  the  Son  of  man,"  and  to  assist  in  makisf 
"  the  transcendent  beauty  and  value  of  the  gospel  renb 
tion  understood  and  appreciated  by  all."  By  a  happji' 
stinct,  he  has  lighted  on  the  undiscovered  cause  whico  \m 
hitherto  prevented  the  Gospels  firom  being  as  well  knon 
as  they  deserve  to  be.  Ihev  were  written  and  tnuuiated 
at  a  time  when  the  graces  of  modem  style  were  unkDon. 
To  a  reader  accustomed  to  the  ornate  splendor  of  a  spedai 
correspondent's  letter,  or  to  the  agreeable  diffusenesB  d 
a  newspaper  paragraph,  the  New  Testament  is  necessaiilf 
bald  and  uninteresting.  Tlie  "  Member  of  the  Choich  of 
England'*  opportunely  steps  in  to  mee*  this  difficultj;  la^ 
the  most  effective  way  of  aiding  him  in  this  good  work,  b 
to  give  an  example  of  the  ^mirable  manner  in  vkid 
he  has  carried  out  his  purpose.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  tb 
gentleman's  improvements :  — 

Authorized  Version, 

And  when  she  saw  him  [the  angel],  she  was  troubled  at  Ui 
saying,  and  cast  in  her  mmd  what  manner  of  salntatioB  ds 
should  be.    And  the  angel  said  unto  her,  Fear  not,  Mary. 

Version  designed  to  "  make  the  transcendent  beavty  of  the  g^tpi* 

derstood  and  appreciated" 

The  presence  and  the  voice  of  Gubriel  filled  her  with  sM- 
ishment  and  dread.  There  was,  besides,  a  mystery  in  bis  salta- 
tion which  confused  her.  The  angel  percetv^  ner  alann  vi 
perplexity,  and  hastened  both  to  re-assure  and  inibim  Itf- 
Fear  DOt,  Maxy,  he  remarked. 

The  Astronomical  Society  have  nven  their  gold  oakl 
to  Signer  Schiaparelli,  Director  of  the  Obeervatonr  it 
Milan,  to  mark  tne  high  value  they  set  on  die  reseaicbtt 
by  which,  afler  years  of  study,  he  has  discovered  the  Uv 
of  identity  of  comets  and  meteors.  His  principal  prcnptfi- 
tions  are,  that  celestial  matter  may  be  classed  as  isA 
stars,  —  agglomerations  of  small  stars,  or  resolvable  oebds^ 
—  comets,  which  are  invisible  except  when  approaclus 
the  sun,  and  fourth,  small  particles  composing  a  cosmiev 
cloud.  When  these  clouds  enter  our  system,  they  becoiM 
drawn  out,  so  to  speak,  into  long  strips,  which  gradnallT 
change  to  a  stream  of  particles,  and  of  these  streams  tte 
number  is  very  great,  whereby  the  particles  appear  ii 
showers  of  faUing  stars.    Thus,  says  Mr.  Lassell,  iresideit 
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of  the  AstxDDomical  Society,  "  meteors,  and  other  celestial 
phenomena  of  like  nature,  which  a  century  ago  were 
resarded  as  atmospheric  phenomena,  are  now  proved  to 
belong  to  the  stellar  regions,  and  to  be  in  troth,  falling 
stars.  They  hare  the  same  relation  to  comets  as  the 
asteroids  have  to  the  planets ; "  in  both  cases  their  prodi- 
gkyas  numbers  make  up  for  their  small  size.  *'We  may 
presume,''  continues  Mr.  LasseU,  '*that  it  is  certain  that 
nJling  stars,  meteors,  and  aerolites,  differ  in  size  only,  and 
not  in  composition;  and  that  they  are  an  example  of  what 
the  nnirerse  is  composed  of.  As  in  them  we  find  no  ele- 
ments foreign  to  those  of  the  earth,  we  may  infer  the  simi- 
larity of  composition  of  all  the  uniyerse:  a  fact  already 
Riggested  by  the  revelations  of  the  spectroscope." 

It  is  impossible,  says  the  PcJH  Mall  Gazette^  not  to  feel 
the  utmost  sympathy  with  antitobacconists  at  ihe  present 
moment  Not  only  have  their  remonstrances  been  of  no 
avail,  but  the  practice  they  so  bitterly  condemn  is,  if  possi- 
ble, increasing  day  by  day.  Those  who  smoked  before 
now  smoke  more  dian  ever,  and  those  who  never  smoked 
at  all  have  taken  to  smoking.  For  this  terrible  state  of 
affairs  the  antitobacconists  are  responsible.  Dean  Close, 
and  those  who  think  with  him,  have  so  advertised  the 
baneful  weed,  by  their  warnings  and  reproaches,  that  they 
have  directed  attention  towards  it,  and  led  people  to 
ascertain  for  themselves  the  real  truth  respecting  it.  A 
moet  uncomfortable  letter  has  just  appearea  in  the  Mari' 
Chester  Examiner  from  a  smoker  wno  "  has  read  with 
interest  the  various  letters  that  have  appeared  in  that  jour- 
nal on  the  tobacco  question."  This  gentleman,  it  seems, 
never  knew  a  day's  health  until  he  took  to  smoking.  Up 
to  the  age  of  twenty  he  never  smoked,  but  he  was  always 
sickly,  and  ^  durine  the  winter  months  was  much  troubled 
with  affections  of  ue  chest."  Fortuna*ely  for  him,  at  that 
age,  on  the  recommendation,  he  alleges,  of  no  less  an 
authority  than  Prof.  Huxley,  he  "beean  to  use  mild 
tobacco*,"  and  from  that  day  forward  has  enjoyed  good 
health.  He  is  no  longer  troubled  with  his  cough  m  winter, 
nor,  although  he  is  of  delicate  constitution,  has  his  memory 
or  sisht  been  in  any  way  impaired.  A  short  time  ago  he 
foolishly  gave  up  Uie  habit  of  smokinrr,  for  the  sake  of 
experiment,  and  denied  himself  the  use  of  tobacco  for  two 
or  three  weeks.  The  consequences  were  most  serious.  All 
his  old  symptoms  returned,  and  his  couffh  became  a^ain  so 
exceedingly  violent  that  it  nearly  turned  to  bronchitis.  On 
resuming  his  pipe,  (he  affection  immediately  subsided.  He 
accordingly  now  smokes  from  a  sense  of  duty,  "  medicinally, 
and  as  a  preventive."  This  painful  story  is  calculated 
to  throw  additional  diffictdties  in  the  path  of  the  anti- 
tobacconists. 

W11.LLAM  Henrt  Smith,  the  author  of  the  philosophical 
romance  entitled  ''  Thorndale,"  and  other  works  of  similar 
import,  has  lately  died  in  England,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
three.  The  following  notices  of  his  literary  character  are 
from  the  Athenaum :  *<  He  commenced  life  as  a  barrister 
of  the  Middle  Temple ;  but  his  intense'  love  of  study  and 
meditation,  backed  by  his  constitutional  shyness,  led  him 
soon  to  quit  his  profession  and  the  town,  for  a  country  life, 
Keswick  being  selected  in  the  first  instance  as  his  home. 
Though  a  poet  and  a  philosopher,  rather  than  a  man  of  action, 
his  sympathies  with  nis  kind  were  of  the  keenest,  and  the 
steadfast  aim  of  his  life  was  to  leave  the  world  richer  in 
high  thoughts,  and  therefore  better  worth  livins  in,  than  he 
found  it.  Possessing  a  mind  of  an  intensely  religious  cast, 
and  devoting  it  mainly  to  the  investigation  of  man's  rela- 
tions to  the  Infinite,  he  was  yet  so  well  balanced  in  intel- 
lect as  to  be  able  to  advocate  with  power  and  eloquence 
the  homan  nature  of  morality,  in  opposition  to  Cudworth. 
His  ^  Discourse  on  Ethics,"  thougn  little  more  than  a 
pamphlet,  is  still  remembered  by  many,  as  having  contribut- 
ed essentially  to  their  mental  education  on  this  great  sub- 
ject. The  late  Prof.  Ferrier  used  to  refer  to  it  with 
enthusiasm.  To  the  public,  Mr.  Smith  was  best  known  bv 
his  **  Thorndale ;  or.  The  Conflict  of  Opinions,"  a  work 
published  ii^  1857.     It  is  full  of  subtle  and  profound 


thought,  and  expressed  in  language  of  exquisite  beauty  and 
tenderness.  Its  appeal  is  to  the  living  mind  and  con- 
science, against  all  traditions  whatsoever.  He  could  not 
imagine  a  religion  divorced  from  science,  for  to  him  science 
was  but  the  knowledge  of  Gcod,  through  the  discovery  of 
the  divine  facts  of  the  universe.  Neither  could  he  toler- 
ate the  notion  that  religion  and  morality  are  dependent 
upon  longevity.  ^  I  must  have  something^  that  I  admire 
and  love  for  its  own  sake,"  he  says  in  ^  Thorndale,"  ^  or 
what  is  extended  existence  to  me  ?  If  I  have  no  love  for 
others  here,  no  piety  to  God  here,  on  what  account  can  I 
wish  or  expect  that  my  existence  should  be  perpetuated  ?  " 
With  all  his  philosophic  scepticism,  he  was  not  one  to  only 
*'  faintly  trust  the  larger  hope."  He  was  a  fast  friend  of 
the  late  lamented  Mr.  Maunce,  and  there  was  a  remarka- 
ble resemblance  between  the  characters  of  the  two  men. 
But  while  Mr.  Maurice  devoted  himself  to  formal  theology, 
William  Smith  indulged  the  poetic  side  of  "  divine  phUofr- 
ophy."  His  whole  life  and  conversation  indicated,  or 
rather  sprang  from,  an  intense  love  of  nature.  It  was  in 
his  silent  commune  with  her  that  the  thoughts  welled  up 
which  found  expression  alike  in  his  speech  and  in  his 
books,  but  especially  in  the  latter,  as  a  human  presence 
rather  disturbed  than  aided  their  flow." 


THE  "CmQUB  MAGGIO."* 


TROM  TBB  ITALIAN  OT  MAKZOHI. 


•    Hb  was.    As  still  ss  lay 
The  cold  unconscious  clay, 
When  the  hist  sigh  of  life  had  fled, 
Of  that  great  som  distenanted, 
80,  at  the  startling  tale, 
The  breathless  world  erows  pale; 
In  silence  stands  to  ponder  o  er 
The  fatal  page,  closed  evermore. 
Nor  knows  if  it  may  be 
That  mortal  such  as  he 
Shall,  with  red  footfoU,  stain 
The  insulted  dust  again. 


n. 


In  splendor,  on  his  throne 

I  saw  him,  and  passed  on. 
While  Fortune,  blending  sraUe  and  flown, 
O'ertbrew  and  raised  and  hurled  him  down, 

Amid  the  clamorous  throng 
^  I  scorned  to  wake  my  song : 
Unskilled  to  flatter  or  to  sting, 
Incense  nor  outrage  would  I  brine ; 

Bat  when  the  lustre  splendid 

In  sudden  darkness  ended. 

Rose  with  a  start  to  pay 

The  tribute  of  my  lay. 


m. 

From  Alp  to  Pyramid, 

From  Moscow  to  Madrid, 
His  ready  lijghtnings  flashed  and  shone, 
Vatmt-couriers  of  the  thunderstone, 

And  lit  that  sea  and  this, 

Scylla  and  Tanais  — 
Was  this  true  glory  ?    Answer  ye 
That  are  not,  but  that  are  to  be ; 

We  at  thy  footstool  bow, 

Biakcr  and  Lord,  for  thou 

Hast  of  thy  master-hand 

Never  sucli  marvel  planned. 

•  The  anniyenarj  of  tbe  death  of  the  first  Napoleon. 
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IV. 

*       The  stormy  joye  that  tnX 
The  Bonl  on  greatncM  set. 
The  yearning  of  the  restless  heart, 
That  bums  to  ploy  the  imperial  part^ 
And  wins  a  gaerdon  higher 
Than  Madness  durst  desire  — 
All  this  was  his ;  'twas  his  to  claim 
For  peril's  meed  yet  greater  fame ; 
Flying,  and  conquering ; 
An  exile,  and  a  Ktne ; 
Twice  in  the  dust  o^rthrown. 
Twice  on  the  altaz^tone. 


V. 

He  uttered  but  his  name. 
And  at  his  bidding  came 
Two  warring  centuries  to  wait 
Upon  his  pleasure  aa  their  fate ; 

He  set,  with  steadfast  mien. 
His  judgment-seat  hetwoen ; 
Then  like  a  Tibion  passed,  and  wore 
His  life  out  on  that  narrow  shore, 
A  mark  for  boundless  spite, 
And  pity  infinite, 
For  hate  as  deep  aa  hell, 
And  love  invincible. 


VL 

As  whelm  the  waters  dread 

The  8hiuwreck(Hl  swimmer's  head^ 

While  erer  ana  anon  his  eye 

Strains  upward,  in  his  agony. 

And  sweeps  the  pitiless  main 
For  distant  shores  in  Tain,  — 

80  slowly  o'er  that  sinking  soul 

Did  the  full  flood  of  memories  roll ; 
Oft  on  the  eternal  pages. 
Wherein  to  after-ages 
He  strove  his  tale  to  tell. 
The  listless  fingers  fell. 


vn. 

Oft,  as  the  lazy  day 
Died  ailewtly  away. 
Earthward  the  flasning  eve  subdued. 
And  with  enfolded  arms  he  stood, 

While  o'er  his  thought  was  cast 
The  shadow  of  the  past ; 
Again  the  tented  squadrons  sprang 
To  arms ;  again  the  ramparts  rang ; 
Surged  the  bright  ranks  again, 
And  waves  of  mounted  men. 
And  to  the  word  of  fiame 
The  instant  answer  came. 


VIIL 

Well  mi^ht  the  spirit  die 

In  such  an  agony ; 
But,  strong  to  succor,  from  above 
Came  down  a  messenger  of  love, 

Kaised  him  from  his  despair 

To  breathe  a  purer  air, 
And  set  his  feet  upon  the  way 
Where  Hope's  fair  flowerets  bloom  for  aye 

To  those  eternal  plains, 

Bich  in  unmeasured  gains. 

Where  man's  brief  glories  &de 

In  silence  and  in  shade. 


IX 

0  fair  and  healingFaitb, 
Triumphant  over  Death  1 


Write  thou  among  thy  victories 
That  loftier  majesty  than  his 

Ne'er  bent  in  humbled  pride 
To  Christ  the  crucified : 
Let  not  the  light  or  mocking  word 
Be  near  the  wearied  ashes  hnuil ; 
The  Lord  of  weal  and  wo^. 
Who  raises  and  laya  low, 
A  living  glonr  shed 
Around  the  desolate  bed ! 


THE  LOBELT. 


I  OAirvA,  tell  what  has  come  ower  me. 

That  I  am  sae  eerie  and  wae ; 
An  auld-warld  tale  comes  belorc  me. 

It  haunts  me  by  nicht  and  by  dajr. 

n. 

From  the  cool  lift  the  gloamin'  draps  dimmer. 

And  the  Bhine  slips  saftly  by ; 
The  taps  o'  the  mountains  shimmer 

r  the  lowe  o'  the  sunset  sky. 

HL 

Up  there,  in  a  glamonr  entrancin'. 

Sits  a  maiden  wondrous  &ir ; 
Her  gowden  adornments  are  clancin'. 

She  is  kaimin'  her  gowden  hair : 

IV. 

As  she  kaims  it  the  gowd  kaim  glisUnu, 

The  while  she  is  smgin'  a  song 
That  hands  the  rapt  soul  that  listens. 

With  its  melody  sweet  and  strong. 


V. 

The  boj,  floating  by  in  vague  wonder. 
Is  seized  wi'  a  wild,  weini  love  ; 

He  sees  na'  the  black  rocks  under,  — 
He  sees  but  the  vision  above. 


VI. 

The  waters  their  waves  are  flinging 
Ower  boatie  and  boatman  anon ; 

And  this  wi'  her  airtfu'  slngin'. 
The  Water-witch  Lurley  has  done. 


Bubnett's  Flavorivo  Extracts.  —  The  superiorit^itf  lfa> 
extracts  consists  in  their  ptrfect  purity  and  prrat  strtngth.  They  SR 
warranted  free  from  the  poisonous  oils  and  acid^  which  cnterisM 
the  composition  of  many  of  the  ftctitious  Iniit  flavors  sow  is 
the  market.  They  are  not  only  true  to  their  names,  bat  are  fs^ 
pared  from  fruits  of  the  best  quality,  and  are  so  hif^hly  cooea- 
trated  that  a  comparatively  small  quantity  only  nctd  to  be  usei 
Joseph  Burnett  &  Co.,  Boston,  ManutiEicturers  and  Yi> 
prietors.    For  sale  by  all  Grocers  and  Druggists. 

White's  Specialty  for  Dyspepsia  will  eflcct  a  cms  J 
tried  faithfully.    Sold  by  all  druggists. 

Nbyer  was  snch  a  revolution  in  the  eating  world  created  » 
hy  the  introduction  of  the  IIalford  Leicbstkrshisx  Tabu 
Sauce,  now  sold  by  every  px)cer,  and  in  use  by  neariy  ev«T 
family.  They  who  have  had  it  once  will  on  no  account  be 
without  it ;  and  they  who  have  not  yet,  for  only  fifty  cents,  ol>> 
tained  a  bottle  of  the  best  relish  ever  put  upon  a  table,  mski 
haste  to  ibliow  the  wise  example  of  their  neighbors. — Bodm 
Journal. 
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Oy  "  BLACK  BBSW."  "  VOBODT'S  FOBTUm,"  BTO.. 

CHAPTER   IV.  —  PAnUDnB. 

THE  cold,  gray  morning  light,  shining  through  the  little 
iwindow  of  a  small  bedroom  in  a  second-rate  hotel  at 
Lymiington,  made  it0  way  through  the  aperture  between 
the    common  dimity  curtains,  which  had  been  purposely 
separated  over  night,  and  fell  upon  the  slumbering  figure  of 
Paaline.    The  poor  and  scanty  furniture  of  the  room,  with 
its  dingy  bed-hangings,  its  wooden  washstand,  two  rush- 
bottomed  chairs,  and  rickety,  one-sided  chest  of  drawers, 
all  painted  a  pale  stone-color,  were  in  strone  contrast  with 
the  richness  of  coloring  observable  in  the  sleeper ;  observ- 
able in  her  jet-black  hair,  now  taken  from  off  her  face  and 
^thered  into  one  large  coil  at  the  back  of  her  head,  in  her 
olive  complexion,  sun-embrowned  indeed,  but  vet  showing 
distinctly  the  ebb  and  flow  of  her  Southern  blood,  and  in 
the  deep  orange-hued  handkerchief,  daintily  knotted  round 
her  neck.     See,  now,  how  troubled  are  her  slumbers ;  how 
from  between  her  parted  lips  comes  a  long  though  scarcely 
audible  moan ;  how  the  strons,  thin  hand,  lying  outside  the 
coverlet,  clutches  convulsive^  at  nothing;  and  how  she 
seems,  in  her  unrest,  to  be  struggling  to  tree  herself  from 
the  thraldom  of  the  troublous  dream,  under  th^  influence 
of  which  part  of  the  torture  suffered  by  her  during  the 
previous  day  is  again  pressing  upon  her. 

Yea  I  the  woman  with  the  pale,  tear-blurred  face  is  there 
once  again.     Once  again  Tom  Durham  stands  at  the  cai^ 
riage-cuxxr,  whispering  to  her  with  evident  earnestness, 
until  the  guard  touches  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  the  whistle 
shrieks ;  and  then  she  bends  forward,  and  he  holds  her  for  a 
moment  in  his  outspread  arms,  and  kisses  her  once,  twice, 
thrice,  on  her  lips,  until  he  is  pulled  aside  by  the  porter 
coming  to  shut  the  door  of  the  already  moving  carriage, 
and  she  falls  back  in  an  agony  of  grie£    There  u  a  moist- 
ure in  his  eyes  too,  such  as  she,  Pauline,  with  all  her  expe- 
rience of  him,  has  never  seen  there.    He  is  the  lover  of 
this  palefaced  woman,  without  a  doubt ;  and  therefore  he 
must  die!     She  will  kill  him  herself  1     She  will  kill  him 
with  the  pearl-handled  knife  which  Gaetano,  the  mate  of 
the  Italian  ship,  gave  her,  telling  her  that  all  the  Lombard 
girls  wore  such  daggers  in  their  carters  ready  for  the  heart 
of  any  Tedesco  who  mieht  insult  them,  or  any  other  girl 
who  might  prove  their  rivaL  The  dagger  is  up  stairs,  in  the 
little  bedroom  at  the  top  of  the  house,  overlooking  the  Can- 
nebi^re,  which  she  shares  with  Mademoiselle  Mathilde. 
She  will  fetch  it  at  once,  and  after  it  has  served  its  purpose 
she  will  carry  it  to  the  chapel  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Garde, 
and  bans  it  up  among  the  votive  offerings ;  the  pictures  of 
shipwrecks,  storms,  sea-fights,  and  surgical  operations ;  the 
models  of  vessels,  the  ostrich  eggs,  the  crutches  lefl  by 
cripples  no  longer  lame,  and  the  ends  of  the  ropes  by 
wmch  men  have  been  saved  firom  drowning.     How  clearly 
she  can  see  the  place,  and  all  its  contents,  before  her  now  I 
She  will  leave  tne  dagger  there :  as  the  weapon  by  which 
a  traitor  and  an  Englishman  has  been  slain,  it  will  not  be 
out  of  place,  though  P^re  Gasselin  shake  his  head  and  lift 
his  monitory  finger.    She  will  fetch  it  at  once  1     Ah,  how 


delicious  and  yet  how  strange  seem  to  her  the  smell  of  the 
pot-au-feu^  and  the  warm  aroma  of  the  chocolate !  How 
steep  the  stairs  seem  to  have  become  :  she  will  never  be 
able  to  reach  the  top  1  What  is  this  Pierre  and  Jean  are 
saying  ?  The  sea  nas  swept  away  the  breakwater  at  La 
Joliette,  and  is  rapidly  rushm^  into  the  town  I  It  is  here, 
it  is  in  the  street  oelow  1  Fighting  madly  with  the  boiling 
waters  is  one  man — she  can  eaten  a  glimpse  of  his  face 
now.  Grand  Dieu,  it  is  Tom  I  She  wilTsave  him  —  no,  too 
late  I  he  is  borne  swiftly  past,  he  is  — 

And  with  a  short,  suppressed  scream  she  woke. 

It  was  probablv  the  rapping  of  the  chambermaid  at  the 
bedroom  door  wiich  dissipated  Pauline's  dream,  and  re- 
called her  to  herself;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  chamber- 
maid, whose  quick  ears  caught  the  scream,  went  down  stairs 
more  than  ever  impressed  with  terror  at  the  "  foreign  per* 
son  "  whom  she  haa  scarcely  had  sufficient  courage  to  con- 
duct to  her  room  on  the  previous  evening.  Notwithstand- 
inz  the  bizarre  shape  which  they  had  assumed,  these  rem- 
iniscences of  a  portion  of  Pauline's  past  life  had  been  so 
vivid,  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  she  could  clear  her 
brain,  and  arrive  at  an  idea  of  why  she  found  herself  in  the 
dingy  bedroom  of  a  country  inn,  and  of  what  lay  before 
her.  Sitting  upon  the  edge  of  her  bed,  with  her  arms 
crossed  upon  her  bosom,  she  gradually  recalled  the  occur- 
rences of  the  previous  day,  and  came  to  comprehend  what 
had  been  the  key-note  of  her  dream,  and  who  was  the  pale- 
faced  woman  whose  presence  had  so  disturbed  her.  There 
was,  however,  no  time  for  reflection  at  that  moment ;  she 
had  been  aroused  in  accordance  with  instructions  given  on 
the  previous  night,  and  there  was  but  little  time  lor  her  to 
dress  herself  and  to  make  her  wa^  to  the  station,  where  she 
was  to  await  the  arrival  of  her  nusband.  Her  toilet  com-; 
pleted,  she  hurried  down  stairs,  and  declining  to  taste  any 
of  the  substantial  breakfast  which  the  hearty  Hampshiro 
landlady  was  then  engaged  in  discussing,  and  to  which  she 
invited  her  visitor,  issued  out  into  ihe  broad  street  of  the 
quiet  old  town. 

Past  the  low-windowed  shops,  where  the  sleepy  'prentice 
boys  were  taking  down  the  shutters,  and  indulging  in  such 
fi*agmentary  conversation  as  could  be  carried  on  under  the 
eyes  of  their  masters,  which  they  knew  were  bent  upon 
them  from  the  upper  rooms ;  past  the  neat  little  post-office, 
where  the  click  or  the  telegraph  needles  was  already  audi- 
ble, and  whence  were  issuing  the  sturdy  country  postmen, 
each  with  his  huge  well-filled  leathern  wallet  on  ms  back ; 
past  the  yacht-builder's  yard,  where  the  air  was  redolent  ox 
pitch  and  tar,  and  newly-chipped  wood ;  where,  through  the 
naif-opened  eates,  coulcl  be  seen  the  slender,  tapering'masts 
of  many  yacnts  already  laid  up  for  the  season  in  the  creek, 
and  where  a  vast  amount  of  nammering;  and  sawing  and 
planing  was,  as  the  neighbors  thought,  interminably  going 
on.  Not  but  what  the  yacht-building  yard  is  one  of  the 
great  features  of  the  place ;  for  were  it  not  for  the  yacht 
owners,  who  first  come  down  to  give  orders  about  the  build- 
ing of  their  vessels,  then  pay  a  visit  to  see  how  their  in- 
structions are  being  carried  out,  and  finally,  finding  the 
Elace  comfortable,  tolerably  accessible,  and  not  too  dear, 
ring  their  wives  and  families,  and  make  it  their  head- 
quarters for  the  yachting  season,  what  stranger  would  ever 
come  to  Lynx^Qcrton?  what  occupants  would  be  found  for  its 
lodging-hotig^- *ftnd  hotels  ? 

The  cloc^    it^^^  '^^^^  **  Pauline  passed  through  the 
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booking-office  at  the  railway-station,  and  stepped  out  on  to 
the  platform.  She  looked  hastily  round  her  in  search  for 
Tom  l>urham,  but  did  not  see  him.  A  sudden  chill  fell 
upon  her,  as  the  remembrance  of  her  dream  flashed  across 
her  mind.  The  next  instant  she  was  chiding  herself  for 
imagining  that  he  would  be  there.  There  was  yet  half  an 
hour  before  the  arrival  of  the  train  by  which  they  were  to 
proceed  to  Weymouth ;  he  would  be  tired  by  his  long  swim 
finom  the  ship  to  the  shore,  his  cloUies  would  of  course  be 
saturated,  and  he  would  have  to  dry  them;  he  would, 
doubtless,  rest  as  long  as  he  could  in  the  place  where  he 
had  found  shelter,  and  only  ioin  her  just  in  time  to  start. 
There  was  no  doubt  about  nb  finding  shelter  somewhere, 
he  was  too  clever  not  to  do  that ;  he  was  the  cleverest  man 
in  all  the  world ;  it  was  for  his  talent  she  had  chosen  him 
firom  all  the  others  years  ago ;  it  was  far  ^and  then  Pau- 
line's face  fell,  remembering  that  Tom  Durham  was  as  un- 
scrupulous as  he  was  clever,  and  that  if  this  pale-faced 
woman  were  really  any  thing  to  him  he  would  occupy  his 
talent  in  arranging  how  and  when  to  meet  her  in  secret,  in 
planning  how  to  ootain  further  sums  of  money  from  the  old 
man  whose  messenger  she  had  beeUi 

How  the  thought  of  that  woman  haunted  her  I  How  her 
whole  life  seemed  to  have  changed  since  she  had  witnessed 
ihat  parting  at  the  railway-station  yesterday  I  She  felt 
that  It  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  hide  from  Tom  the 
fact  that  she  was  laboring  under  doubt  and  depression  of 
some  kind  or  other.  She  knew  his  tact  and  determination 
in  Quickly  learning  whatever  he  thought  it  behooved  him  to 
fina  out ;  and  she  thought  it  would  be  better  to  speak  open- 
ly to  him,  to  tell  him  what  she  had  seen,  and  to  ask  him 
for  some  explanation.  Yes :  she  would  do  that.  The  train 
was  then  in  sight;  he  would  no  lon^r  delay  putting  in  an 
appearance  on  the  platform^  and  in  a  fbw  minutes  they 
would  be  travelling  away  to  soft  air,  and  lovely  scenery, 
with  more  than  sufficient  money  for  their  present  wants, 
and  for  a  time,  at  least,  with  rest  and  peace  before  them. 
Then  she  would  tell  him  all,  and  he  would  doubtless  re-as- 
sure her,  showing  her  how  silly  and  Jealous  she  had  been, 
but  forgivinz  her  because  she  had  suffered  solely  through 
her  love  for  nim. 

By  this  time  a  number  of  passengers  had  gathered  to- 
gether on  the  platform,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  train ; 
and  Pauline  passed  hastily  among  them,  looking  eagerly  to 
the  right  and  left,  and,  retracing  her  steps  Uirough  the 
booking-office,  opened  the  door  and  elanced  up  the  street 
leading  to  the  station.  No  sign  of  Tom  Durham  any- 
where T  Perhaps  he  had  found  a  nearer  station  to  a  point 
at  which  he  had  swum  ashore,  and  would  be  in  the  train 
now  rapidly  approaching. 

The  train  stopped;  two  or  three  passengers  alighted, 
and  were  so  soon  mixed  up  with  the  crowd  of  sailors,  ship- 
carpenters,  and  farm-laborers  rushing  to  take  their  seats, 
that  Pauline  could  not  distinguish  them,  but  she  knew  Tom 
was  not  amongst  them ;  and  when  she  walked  quickly 
down  the  line  of  carriajres,  throwing  a  rapid  but  compre- 
hensive glance  round  each,  she  saw  him  not,  and  the  train 
passed  on,  and  she  was  left  once  more  alone  upon  the  plat- 
form. 

Then,  with  frownmg  orows,  and  set,  rigid  lips,  Pauline 
commenced  walking  up  and  down,  covering  with  her  long, 
striding  footsteps,  so  aiflerent  from  her  usual  easy,  swim- 
mint'  ^'ivit,  exactly  the  same  amount  of  space  at  every  turn, 
wheelfog,  apparently  unconsciously,  at  the  same  point, 
treading  almost  ia  the  same  prints  which  she  had  pre- 
viously made,  keeping  her  eyes  steadfastly  fixed  on  the 
ground,  and  being  totally  unaware  of  all  that  was  passing 
around  her.  She  was  a  clear-headed  as  well  as  a  strong- 
willed  woman,  accustomed  to  look  life  and  its  realities 
boldly  in  the  face ;  and,  unlike  the  maiority  of  her  country- 
nien  and  women,  swifl  to  detect  shallowness  of  sophistry 
when  propounded  by  others,  and  careful  never  even  to  at- 
tempt to  impose  upon  herself.  Throuj^hout  her  life,  so  long 
as  she  could  remember,  she  had  been  m  the  habit  of  think- 
ing out  any  project  of  importance  which  had  arisen  in  her 
career,  while  walking  to  and  fro,  just  as  she  was  doing  then. 
It  was,  perhaps,  the  sameness  of  the  action,  perhaps  some 


reminiscence  of  her  dream  still  lingering  in  her  mind,  that 
turned  her  memory  to  the  last  occasion  when  she  had 
taken  such  thoughtful  exercise ;  and  the  scene,  exactly  as  it 
occurred,  rose  before  her. 

The  time,  early  morning,  not  much  after  six  o'clock;  tbe 
place,  the  Prado  at  Marseilles ;  the  persona,  a  few  belated, 
blue-bloused  workmen  hunyin^  to  their  work ;  a  few  mI- 
diers  lounging  about  as  only  souiiers  always  seem  to  Iohmc 
when  they  are  not  on  duty,  a  limtmadiere  with  her  tempc 
deposited  on  the  ground  by  her  side,  while  she  washes  tU 
sparkling  tin  cups  in  a  gm^ling  drinking-foantain.  Two 
or  throe  water-carts  pounding  along,  and  refredun^T 
sprinkling  the  white,  dusty  road;  two  or  three  Eoi^hrn 
grooms  exercisinor  horses,  and  she,  Pauline  Lunelle,  iam 
du  camptoir  at  the  Restaurant  du  Midi,  in  the  Cannebioe, 
pacing  up  and  down  the  Prado,  and  turning  over  in  btr 
mind  a  proposition,  on  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  which 
depended  her  future  happiness  or  misery.  That  propoa- 
tion  was  a  proposition  of  marriage,  not  by  any  means  the 
first  that  she  nad  received.  The  handsome,  black-eyed, 
black-haired,  olive-skinned  dame  du  conwtoir  was  one  oi  the 
reigning  belles  of  the  town,  and  the  Restaurant  du  Miili 
was  such  a  popular  place  of  resort  that  she  never  lacked 
admirers.  All  the  breakfastreaters,  the  smokers,  the 
billiard-players,  even  the  decorated  old  gentlemen  who 
dropped  in  as  regularly  as  clockwork  every  evening  for  i 
game  of  dominoes  or  tric-trac,  paid  their  court  to  her ;  and 
in  several  cases  tliis  court  was  something  more  than  the 
mere  conventional  hat-doffing,  or  the  few  words  of  empty 
politeness  whispered  to  her  as  she  attended  to  the  settle- 
ment of  their  accounts.  Adolphe  de  Noailles,  only  a  ^fw 
lieutenant  of  artillery  to  be  sure,  but  a  man  of  good  family, 
and  who,  it  was  said,  was  looked  upon  with  favor  bv  Made- 
moiselle Krebs,  daughter  of  old  Monsieur  Krebs,  the  Ger- 
man banker,  who  was  so  rich,  and  who  gave  such  pplendid 
parties,  had  asked  Pauline  Lunelle  to  become  his  wife ;  had 
"  ah-bah-d  "  when  she  talked  about  the  diflervnce  in  iheiT 
positions,  and  had  insisted  that  in  appearance  and  manner 
she  was  eaual  to  any  lady  in  the  soutn  of  France.  So  had 
Heinrich  Wetter,  head  clerk  and  cashier  in  the  bank  of 
Monsieur  Krebs  aforesaid;  a  tall,  fair,  I^-mphatic  yomif 
man,  who,  until  his  acquaintance  with  Pauline,  had  thonobt 
of  nothing  but  Vaterland,  and  the  first  of  exchange.  Lot 
who  professed  himself  ready  to  become  naturalized  as  a 
Frenchman,  and  to  take  up  his  abode  for  life  in  Marseilles, 
if  she  would  only  listen  to  his  suit  So  had  Frank  Jenkins, 
attached  to  the  British  post-office,  and  in  that  ci^McitT 
bringing  the  Indian  mails  from  London  to  Marseilles, 
embarking  them  on  board  the  Peninsular  and  Qriemal 
steamer,  and  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  retiun  mail  which 
carried  them  back  to  England ;  a  bi^it  jolly,  massive  ciea- 
ture,  well  known  to  everybody  in  the  town  as  Mcmsieiir 
Jenkins,  or  the  "  courier  An^^lais,"  who  had  a  beditxmi  at 
the  Hotel  de  Paradis,  but  who  spent  the  whole  of  his  time 
at  the  Restaurant  du  Midi,  drmking  bc^er,  or  brandy,  or 
absinthe,  it  was  all  the  same  to  him,  to  keep  the  landlord 
"  square,"  as  he  phrased  it,  but  never  taking  his  eyes  off 
the  dame  du  comploir,  and  never  losing  an  opportunity  of 
paying  her  the  most  outrageous  compliments  in  the  most 
outrageous  French  ever  heard  even  in  that  city  of  polyglot 
strangers. 

If  Pauline  Lunelle  had  a  tenderness  for  any  of  them,  it 
was  for  the  /)oi/5-lieutenant ;  at  the  Englishmen,  and, 
indeed,  at  a  great  many  others  —  Frenchmfcu,  cormni^-vofto- 
gfursj  tradesmen  in  the  city,  or  clerks  in  the  merchants' 
offices  on  the  Quai  —  she  laughed  unmercifiiUy.  Not  to 
their  faces,  indeed,  that  would  nave  been  bad  for  business ; 
and  Pauline  throughout  her  life  had  the  keenest  eye  to  her 
own  benefit.  Her  worth  as  a  decoy-duck  was  so  fully 
appreciated  by  Monsieur  Etienne,  the  proprietor  of  the 
restaurant,  that  she  had  insisted  u]x)n  recei>ing  a  commis- 
sion on  all  moneys  paid  by  those  whose  visits  thither  were 
unquestionably  due  to  her  attraction.  But  when  th^y  had 
retired  for  the  night,  the  little  top  bedroom,  which  she 
occupied  in  conjunction  with  Mademoiselle  Mathildc,  wonkl 
ring  with  laughter,  caused  by  her  repetition  of  the  sweet 
things  which  had  been  said  to  her  during  the  evening  ^y 
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ker  admiren,  and  her  imitations  of  the  manner  and  accents 
n  which  they  had  been  delivered.  So  Adolphe  de  Noailles 
lad  it  all  his  own  way,  and  Pauline  had  seriously  debated 
prithin  herself  whether  she  should  not  let  him  run  the  risk 
>f  offending  his  family  and  marrying  him  out  of  hand  (the 
lisappointment  to  be  occasioned  thereby  to  BiademoiFclle 
KreoBy  a  haughty  and  purse-proud  young  lady,  being  one 
[>f  her  keenest  incentiyes  to  tne  act),  when  another  chanu^ 
ber  appeared  upon  the  scene. 

This  was  another  Englishman,  but  in  every  way  as  dif' 
ferent  as  possible  to  poor  Mr.  Jenkins ;  not  merely  speaking 
French  like  a  Parisian,  but  salting  his  conversation  with  a 
▼ast  amount  of  Parisian  idioinatic  slang,  Aill  of  fun  and 
wild  practical  jokes ;  impervious  to  ridicule,  impossible  to 
be  put  down,  and  spending  his  money  in  the  most  lavish 
ana  free-handed  manner  possible.    This  was  Tom  Durham, 
who  had  suddenly  turned  up  in  Marseilles,  no  one  knew 
why ;  he  had  been  to  Malta,  he  said,  on  a  <*  venture,"  and 
the  venture  had  turned  out  favorably,  and  he  was  going 
back  to  £n<Tland,  and  had  determined  to  enjoy  himself  by 
the  way.     He  was  constantly  at  the  Bestaurant  du  Midi, 
paid  immense  attention  to  the  dame  du  comptoir^  and  she 
m  her  turn  was  fascinated  by  his  good  temper,  his  generous 
ways,  his  strange,  eccentric  goings  on.    But  Tom  Durham, 
laughing,  drinking,  and  spending  his  money,  was  the  same 
cool,  observant  creature  that  he  had  been  ever  since  he 
shipped  as  'prentice  on  board  the  *'  Gloucestershire,*'  when 
he  was  fifteen  years  of  age.    All  the  time  of  his  sojourn  at 
the  Restaurant  du  Midi,  he  was  carefully  '*  taking  stock,"  as 
he  called  it,  of  Pauline  Lunelle.    In  his  various  schemes  he 
had  long  felt  the  want  of  a  female  accomplice,  and  he  thought 
he  had  at  last  found  the  person  whom  he  had  for  some  time 
been  seeking.    That  she  was  worldly-wise  he  knew,  or  she 
would  never  have  achieved  the  position  which  she  held  in 
Monsieur  Etienne's  establishment ;  that  there  was  far  more 
in  her  than  she  had  ever  yet  given  proof  of,  he  believed ; 
for  Mr.  Tom  Durham  was  a  stron?  believer  m  physiog- 
nomy, and  had  more  than  once  found  the  study  of  some  use 
to  him.     Sipping  his  lemonade  and  cognac,  and  puffing  at 
his  cisar,  he  sat  night  after  night,  talking  pleasantly  with 
any  chance  acquaintance,  but  inwardly  studying  Pauline 
Lunelle ;  and  when  his  studies  were  completed,  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  that  he  saw  in  her  a  wonderflil  mixture  of 
headstrong  passion  and  calm  common-sense,  unscrupulous, 
unfearful,  devoted,  and  capable  of  carrying  out  any  thing, 
no  matter  what,  which  she  had  once  made  up  her  mind  to 
perform.     ^  A  tamable  tiger,  in  point  of  fact,"  said  Tom 
Durham  to  himself  as  he  stepped  out  into  the  street,  and 
picked  his  way  across  the  filtny  gutters  towards  his  home, 
^  and,  if  ovXy  kept  in  proper  su^ection,  capable  of  being 
made  any  thing  of."     He  knew  there  was  only  one  way  by 
which  Pauline  could  be  secured,  and  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  propose  to  her  the  next  night. 

He  proposed  accordingly,  but  Pauline  begged  for  four 
and  twenty  hours  to  consider  her  decision ;  and  in  the  early 
morning  she  went  out  into  the  Prado  to  think  it  all  through, 
and  deuberately  to  weigh  the  merits  of  the  propositions 
made  respectively  by  Adolphe  de  Noailles  and  Tom  Dur- 
ham;  the  result  being,  tiiat  the  «oti«-lieUtenant's  hopes 
were  crushed  forever,  —  or  for  fiilly  a  fortnight,  when  they 
blossomed  in  another  direction,  —  and  that  Pauline,  dame 
du  campiair  no  longer,  linked  her  fate  with  that  of  Tom 
Durham.     Thenceforward  they  were  all  in  all  to  each 
other :  she  had  no  relatives,  nor,  as  he  told  her,  had  he 
(**  I  have  not  seen  Alice  for  five  years,"  he  said  to  himself; 
^  and  from  what  1  recollect  of  her,  she  was  a  stuck-up, 
strait-laced  little  minx,  likely  to  look  down  upon  my  young 
firiend,  the  tiger,  here,  and  give  herself  airs  which  the  tiger 
certainly  would  not  understand ;  so,  as  they  are  not  likely 
to  come  together,  it  will  be  better  to  ignore  her  existence 
altogether)."     In  all  his  crooked  schemes,  and  they  were 
many  and  various,   Pauline  took  her  share,  unflagging, 
indefatigable,  clear  in  counsel,  prompt  in  action,  jealous  of 
every  word,  of  every  look,  he  gave  to  any  other  woman,  at 
the  same  time  the  slave  of  his  love,  and  the  prop  and 
mainstay  of  his  affairs.    Tom  Durham  himsen  had  not 
that  quality  which  he  imputed  to  his  half-sister :  he  cer- 


tainly was  not  strait-laced ;  but  his  escapades,  if  he  had 
any,  were  carefully  kept  in  the  backgi*ound,  and  Pauline, 
suspicious  as  she  was,  nad  never  felt  any  real  ground  for 
jealousy  until  she  had  witnessed  the  scene  at  parting  at 
the  Southampton  station. 

The  Prado  and  its  associations  had  faded  out  of  her 
mind,  and  she  was  trying  to  picture  to  herself  the  various 
chances  which  could  possibly  have  detained  her  husband, 
when  a  porter  halted  before  her,  and,  civilly  touching  his 
cap,  asked  for  what  train  she  was  waiting. 

**  The  train  for  Weymouth,"  she  repli^ 

"  For  Weymouth  I  echoed  the  porter :  "  the  train  for 
Weymouth  has  just  gone." 

*'  Yes,  I  know  that,"  said  Pauline ;  **  but  I  was  expecting 
some  one  —  a  gentlemen  —  to  meet  me.  He  will  probably 
come  in  time  for  the  next." 

**  You  will  have  a  lon^sh  waiting  bout,"  said  the  man ; 
**  next  train  don't  come  till  two  forty-five,  nigh  upon  three 
o'clock." 

<*  That  is  long,"  said  Pauline.    '<  And  the  next  ?  " 

**  Only  one  more  after  that,"  said  the  porter,  **  eight- 
forty;  gets  into  Weymouth  somewhere  between  ten  and 
eleven  at  night,  lou'll  never  think  of  waiting  here, 
ma'am,  for  either  of  them !  Better  go  into  the  town  to  one 
of  the  hotels,  or  have  a  row  on  the  river,  or  something  to 
pass  the  time." 

''  Thank  you,"  said  Pauline,  to  whom  a  sudden  idea  had 
occurred.  *'  How  far  is  it  firom  here  to — how  do  you  call 
the  place — Hurstcastle  ?  " 

**To  where,  ma'am  ?  Oh,  Hurst  Castle  I  I  didn't  under- 
stand you,  you  see,  at  first ;  you  didn't  make  two  words  of 
it.  It  is  Hurst  Castle,  where  the  kin^  was  kept  a  prisoner 
—  him  as  had  his  head  cut  off;  and  where  uiere  s  a  bar- 
racks and  a  telegraph  station  for  the  ships  now." 

'*  Yes,"  she  said,  '<  exactly ;  that's  the  place ;  how  far  is 
it  firom  here  ?  " 

**  Well,  it's  about  seven  mile,  take  it  altogether ;  but  you 
can't  drive  all  the  way.  You  could  have  a  fly  to  take  you 
four  ifliles,  and  he'd  bring  you  to  a  boat,  and  he'd  take  you 
in  and  out  down  a  little  river  through  the  marshes,  until 
you  came  to  a  beach,  on  the  other  side  of  which  the  castle 
stands.  But,  lor*  bless  me,  miss,  what's  the  use  o'  going  at 
all  ?  there's  nothing  to  see  when  you  get  there ! " 

''  I  wish  to  go,"  said  Pauline,  smiling.  ''  You  see,  I  am  a 
foreigner,  and  I  want  to  see  where  your  British  king  was 
kept  a  prisoner.     Can  I  get  a  fly  here  ?  " 

The  porter  said  he  would  find  her  one  at  once,  and 
speedily  redeemed  his  promise. 

Through  neat  villages  and  wooded  lanes  Pauline  was 
driven,  until  she  came  to  a  large,  bare,  open  tract  of  coun- 
try, on  the  borders  of  which  the  fly  stopped,  and  the  flyman 
descending,  handed  her  down  some  steps  cut  in  the  steep 
bank  and  into  an  old  broad-bottomed  boat,  where  a  erizzleo, 
elderly  man,  with  his  son,  were  busy  mending  an  old  duck- 
gun.  They  looked  up  with  astonishment  when  the  flyman 
said,  **  Lady  wants  to  go  down  to  have  a  look  at  the  castle. 
Jack :  I'll  wait  here,  ma'am,  until  they  bring  you  back." 

They  spread  an  old  jacket  for  her  in  the  stern  of  the 
boat,  and,  when  she  was  seated,  took  to  their  oars,  and 
pulled  away  with  a  will.  It  was  a  narrow,  intricate,  wind- 
ing course,  a  mere  thread  of  shallow,  sluggish  water, 
twisting  in  and  out  among  the  great  gray  marshes,  fringed 
with  tall,  flapping  weeds ;  and  Pauline,  already  over-excited 
and  overwrought,  was  horribly  depressed  by  tlie  scene. 

''  Are  you  always  plying  in  this  boat  ?  "  she  asked  the  old 
man. 

*^  Most  days,  ma'am,  in  case  we  should  be  wanted  up  at 
the  steps,  there,"  he  replied ;  *'  but  night's  our  best  time,  we 
reckon." 

**  Night  1 "  she  echoed.  "  Surely  there  are  no  passengers 
at  night-time  ?  " 

*'  No,  ma'am ;  not  passengers,  but  oflicers  and  sportpmen : 
gentlemen  coming  out  gunning  after  the  ducks  and  the 
wild-fowl,"  he  added,  seeing  she  looked  puzzled,  and 
pointing  to  a  flock  of  birds  feeding  at  some  distance  from 
them. 

*^  And  ar^  ^  t>  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  "  ^^  asked  eagerly. 
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'*  Well,  not  every,  but  most  nights,  ma'am.'* 

"  Last  night,  for  example  ?  " 

'*  Yes,  miss,  we  was  out,  me  and  Hanr  here,  not  with 
any  customers,  but  by  ourselves ;  a  main  dark  night  it  was 
too  t  but  we  hadn't  l>ad  sport,  considering." 

**  Did  you  —  did  you  meet  any  one  else  between  this  and 
Hurst  Castle  ?  " 

'*  Well,  no,  ma'am,"  said  the  old  man,  with  a  low  chuckle. 
'*  It  ain't  a  place  where  one  meets  many  people,  I  reckon. 
Besides  the  ducks,  a  heron  or  two  was  about  the  strangest 
visitors  we  saw  last  night.  Now,  miss,  here  we  are  at  the 
beach ;  you  go  straight  up  there,  and  you'll  find  the  castle 
just  the  other  side.  When  you  come  back,  please  shape 
your  course  for  that  black  stump  you  see  sticking  up  there ; 
tide's  falling,  and  we  sha'n't  be  able  to  bide  where  we  are 
now,  but  we  will  meet  you  there." 

Lightly  touching  the  old  man's  arm,  Pauline  jumped 
from  the  boat,  and  rapidly  ascending  the  sloping  head, 
found  herself,  on  gaining  the  top,  close  by  a  one-storied, 
whitewashed  cottage,  in  a  little  bit  of  reclaimed  land,  half 
garden,  half  yard,  in  which  was  a  man  in  his  shirt-sleeves 
washing  vegetables,  with  a  big  black  retriever  dog  lying  at 
his  feet.  Accosting  him,  Pauline  learned  that  uie  house 
was  the  telegraph  station,  whence  the  names  of  the  out- 
going and  incoming  ships  are  telegraphed  to  Lloyd's  for 
&ie  information  of  their  owners.  In  the  course  of  further 
conversation,  the  man  said  that  the ''  Massilia"  had  anchored 
there  during  the  night,  had  got  her  steam  up  and  was  off 
by  daybreak :  he  took  watch  and  watch  with  his  comrade, 
and  he  turned  out  just  in  time  to  see  her  start. 

Pauline  thanked  him,  and  returned  to  the  boat ;  but  she 
did  not  speak  to  the  old  man  on  her  return  passage,  and 
when  she  reached  the  fly  which  was  waiting  for  her,  she 
threw  herself  into  a  comer,  and  remained  buned  in  thought 
until  she  was  deposited  at  the  station. 

A  few  minutes  after,  the  train  bound  for  Weymouth 
arrived.  Through  confusion,  similar  to  that  of  the  morn- 
ing, she  hurried  along,  criticising  the  passengers  on  the 
platform  and  in  the  carriages,  and  with  the  sam6  vain 
result.  The  train  proceeded  on  its  way,  and  Pauline 
walked  towards  the  hotel  with  the  intention  of  getting 
some  refreshment,  which  she  needed.  Sudden^,  she 
paused,  reeled,  and  would  have  fallen,  had  she  not  leaned 
against  a  wall  for  support.  A  thought  like  an  arrow  had 
passed  through  her  brain  —  a  thought  which  found  its 
utterance  in  tnese  words :  — 

"  It  is  a  trick,  a  vile  trick  from  first  to  last  1  He  has 
deceived  me  —  he  never  intended  to  meet  me,  to  take  me 
to  Weymouth  or  to  Guernsey  1  It  was  merely  a  trick  to 
keep  me  occupied  and  to  put  me  off  while  he  rejoined  that 
woman  1 " 


THE  MEN  IN  THE  IRON  MASKS. 

The  veiled  prophet  of  Khorassan  was  a  person  of  con- 
siderable interest  only  as  long  as  it  was  impossible  to  make 
any  thing  out  of  him.  The  first  individual  to  whom  he 
condescended  to  show  his  face  was  disgusted  with  his  ugli- 
ness. The  first  lady  who  saw  it  fainted  with  afiright  As 
soon  as  it  was  clearly  ascertained  that  he  was  an  ugly  per- 
sonage his  fortunes  fell,  and  nobody  cared  a  fig  for  the 
once  interesting  Mokanna. 

There  is  another  nut  to  crack  for  the  curious  in  that 
thing  which  has  a  name  called  *'  Junius."  If  it  were  once 
thoroughly  settled  who  that  pseudonymic  shadow  was,  not 
a  soul  would  continue  to  take  the  slightest  concern  in  him 
or  his  history.  Dozens  of  men  daily  write  as  well  as 
Junius  wrote.  It  is  not  any  extraordinary  merit  in  his 
style,  nor  any  especially  brilhant  quality  in  his  method  or 
manner,  in  his  imagination  or  expression,  that  has  kept  his 
name  alive.  He  was,  after  all,  a  cowardly  rufiian,  whoever 
he  may  have  been.  Guy  Fawkes,  under  the  name  of  Mr. 
Johnson,  preparing  a  train  to  blow  up  king,  lords,  and 
commons,  — not  forgetting  means  for  Mr.  Johnson's  escape, 
—  was  a  hero  compared  with  Junius.  The  latter  assailed 
his  enemies  (men,  at  all  events,  whom  he  hated)  from  an 


ambush  which  could  never  be  detected.  If  Frauds  lad 
Junius  were  identical,  then  Francis  was  the  moat  ungrate- 
ful rascal  that  ever  lived,  for  Junius  stabs  witli  greatest 
fury  at  men  to  whom  Francis  was  indebted  for  the  most 
important  acts  of  kindness.  Junius  remaina  veiled,  and 
thence  arises  all  modem  interest  in  him.  Were  his  idea- 
tity  established  beyond  all  question,  human  intereat  in  him 
would  be  extinguished,  at  once  and  forever. 

These  matters  were  pissing  through  our  perfectly  ingen- 
uous mind,  when,  happening  to  open  that  part  oi  tiie 
« Journal  de  Barbier"  which  comes  under  tne  bead  of 
^  Chronique  du  Regne  de  Louis  XV.,"  our  acute  eye  feD 
upon  the  opening  passage  in  the  record  for  Angnat,  1748. 
The  passage  is  to  this  effect :  ^  In  the  beginning  of  this 
month  a  state  prisoner  airived  in  the  Bastile,  in  a  carriage, 
escorted  by  fifty  men.  It  came  from  Strasbui^  which  otj 
it  left  under  a  guard  of  two  hundred  men."  JBarfaier  goes 
on  to  say,  that  the  general  report  in  Paris  identified  tfas 
mysterious  prisoner  with  the  Chevalier  de  Guise.  This  de 
Guise  was  a  young  villain  of  two  and  twenty  years  of  age, 
and  colonel  of  a  regiment  in  the  army,  commanded  by 
Marshal  Saxe.  The  marshal  had  discovered  that  his  colonel- 
chevalier  was  in  treasonable  correspondence  with  the 
queen  of  Hungary  and  her  generals,  to  whom  the  recreant 
Frenchman  had  been  conveying  information  of  the  pxo- 
ceedings  and  intentions  of  the  marshal,  as  far  as  they  coaU 
be  penetrated.  De  Guise  had  certainly  been  arrested,  and, 
as  was  not  uncommon  with  state  prisoners,  nothing  more 
was  heard  of  him.  The  Parisians  were  soon  set  gueaedng 
again.  The  unknown  prisoner  could  be  no  other,  they 
thought,  than  the  Marquis  de  Pont,  whose  offence  was 
comprised  under  the  phrase,  **  II  a  fait  plusienrs  extraya- 
gances  k  i'armee."  De  Guise  or  de  Pont,  the  qoestion  was 
never  solved.  Who  the  prisoner  was,  or  what  became  of 
him,  was  never  explained.  He  may  have  been  one  of  the 
few  who  were  enlarged  when,  more  than  forty  years  latert 
the  Bastile  closed  the  last  chapter  of  its  history. 

Now,  this  circumstance  ot  mystery  and  the  Bastils 
brouzht  back  to  our  mind  that  old  story  of  the  Man  in  the 
Iron  Mask.  What  a  romantic  and  interesting  personage  he 
is  1  What  books  have  been  and  will  continue  to  be  vrritlea 
about  him  I  And  how  all  the  interest  would  collapse  if  we 
only  knew  for  certain  who  he  wasl  He?  Man  in  the 
iron  mask?  We  should  say  they  —  men  in  the  iron 
masks.  There  are  above  a  score  of  claimants  to  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  worn  the  so-called  iron  mask.  Half  a 
dozen  writers  have  prided  themselves  in  having  discovered 
the  real  hero.  Each  has  his  favorite.  Each  looks  down 
with  ineffable  pity  upon  the  supposed  proofs  of  identifica- 
tion brought  forward  on  behall  of  any  poor  wretch  but  the 
pet  one  ol  the  especial  writer.  Each  writes  his  story,  and 
swears  to  the  truth  of  it.  As  we  close  narrative  after  nar- 
rative, the  new  London  slang  phrase  seems  to  strike  upon 
the  ear,  of  '*  Stick  to  it  I  says  Baigent." 

It  was  easy  to  make  out  stories  for  prisoners  of  whon 
nothing  was  really  known.  In  1722^  Barbier  recorded  the 
death  m  the  Bastile  of  the  '*  father  of  the  captives;  "  that 
is  the  oldest,  or  doyen,  of  the  prisoners.  Thirty-five  yean 
had  the  nameless  man  been  within  those  gloomy  walls. 
He  was  originally  suspected  of  being  suspicious.  It  was 
thought  that  he  might  have  some  idea  of  poisoning  the 
minister  of  war,  M.  de  Louvois,  who  died  in  1691.  When 
arrested  he  was  in  the  dress  of  a  Jacobin  friar.  There  was 
no  shadow  of  proof  against  him.  It  was  said  he  spoke  such 
a  jargon  that  no  one  of  the  king's  interpreters  of  any 
known  language,  spoken  or  unspoken,  could  understand  a 
single  word  of  what  he  uttered ;  consequently,  the  public 
were  told,  that  it  was  impossible  to  discover  his  name,  his 
nationality,  or  the  reason  for  his  appearing  in  the  Jacobin 
garb.  AU  which,  it  appears,  was  a  good  reason  for  buiy- 
mg  him  alive  during  five  and  thirty  years  in  the  Bastile. 
Books,  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  were  all  kept  firom  him.  What 
could  an  incomprehensible  man  want  with  such  trifles? 
For  thirty  and  five  years  the  nameless  man  sat  and 
thought.  *  To  what  home  did  his  thoughts  tend  ?  In  what 
home  were  thoughts  and  tears  springing  for  him  ?  Speech 
dared  not  be  uttered  in  behalf  of  such  a  victim.    When  a 
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nisui  was  sadden]^  seized  and  shut  up,  about  whom  the 
^ov-emment  desired  that  the  outer  worla  should  know  noth- 
ing, a  fictitious  story  was  made,  and  the  family  of  the  poor 
'vrx^etch  were  forbidden  to  make  inquiry  after  him.  Indeed, 
tlie  government  desire  to  avoid  discussion  in  such  affairs 
iv^ent  much  farther  than  this.  There  was  a  horrible  coi^ 
ciseness  in  the  official  declaration — generally  coming  fix>m 
tlie  king  himself —  as  to  how  the  prisoner,  wnom  it  was  not 
expedient  to  slay,  was  to  be  preserved,  dead-alive.  Ihere 
'was  nothing  of  the  circumlocution  office  in  it.  Fancy  Louis 
XIY.,  that  most  Christian  majesty,  rising  from  his  golden 
bed  or  irom  a  sorgeous  banquet,  turning  from  the  most  ex- 
quisite of  earthly  pleasures,  to  pen  a  little  order  for  the  per- 
petual imprisonment  of  some  obnoxious  individual,  endine 
'With  the  awful  words,  '<  Take  especial  care  that  the  world 
liears  nothing  more  of  this  man  1 

When  we  ask  for  the  man  in  the  iron  mask,  we  find  our- 
selyes  in  the  middle  of  a  circle,  consisting  of  about  two 
dozen  gentlemen  in  sad-colored  suits.  Each  has  his  face 
concealed  beneath  a  velvet  mask  on  steel  springs  (Uie 
mask  was  not  of  iron,  at  all).  Each  puts  his  hand  on  nis 
heart,  bows  gravely,  and,  to  whichever  side  we  turn,  we 
hear  from  the  halt-hidden  lips  a  murmur  which  says,  or 
which  seems  to  say,  '*  I  am  the  genuine  personage,  and  all 
others  are  counteneits." 

How  can  we  deal  with  such  a  group  of  solemn  individu- 
als ?  If  only  one  be  genuine,  must  all  the  rest  necessarily 
be  impostors  ?  Let  us  eliminate  the  "  supers  "  in  this  dra- 
matic group.  They  are  men  without  names.  They  have  no 
Bupporterd.  We  request  all  such  to  break  up  the  circle,  and 
to  leave  the  room.  They  withdraw  slowly,  with  a  disap- 
pointed air.  The)r  have  suffered,  but  cannot  be  famous. 
They  are  not  eligible  for  martyrdom;  obscurity  inwraps 
them.  When  they  have  glided  away  beyond  vision,  we  are 
somewhat  relieved  at  finding  that  there  remain  only  six  or 
seven  claimants  to  the  honor  of  having  been  the  heroes  of 
aa  impenetrable  mystery,  and  of  having  worn  a  mask 
which  has  hitherto  been  impenetrable  to  the  most  persist- 
ent and  ingenious  curiosity. 

Still,  here  are  some  half^lozen  claimants,  and  there  is 
only  one  alleged  hero  or  martyr.  Each  of  these  has  had 
his  advocate  or  champion,  who  has  been  proud  to  speak  of 
his  client  as  Seij.  Bailantyne  spoke  of  ''*  the  Claimant," 
namely,  "  The  gentleman  whom  i  represent"  **  Well,"  we 
say  to  l^ese  claimants  in  masks,  **  gentlemen,  we  will  take 
you  one  at  a  time.  While  we  are  treating  with  one,  the 
others  must  remain  out  of  court."  There  is  a  murmur  of 
not  a  very  cordial  assent ;  but  all  the  masked  individuals 
rise  from  their  chairs,  bow  silently,  in  token  of  accepting 
the  arrangement  proposed,  and  wait  to  see  who  is  to  be  un- 
■  der  exammation  the  first.  Each  has  his  foot  forward,  his 
head  slightly  bent,  and  his  hand  on  the  back  of  his  chair, 
as  if  he  expected  to  be  summoned  to  remain,  and  as  if  he 
had  a  right  to  the  distinction  of  enjoying  precedency  over 
the  others.    We  are  perplexed.    The  masks  are  silent. 

We  examine  them  keenly.  We  would  fain  take  the  most 
interesting  first.  We  are  forced  to  take  our  chance.  We 
adopt  selection  so  far  as  to  point  to  a  personage  of  gallant 
bearing,  despite  apparent  feebleness.  He  resumes  his 
seat,  with  a  proud  and  conscious  air,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened  but  what  he  might  expect  in  regard  to  the  ur- 
gency of  his  claims.  The  rest  look  on  for  a  moment^  with 
an  air  of  jealousy  at  the  favor  he  has  found ;  and  they 
shake  their  masks  and  their  heads  in  silent  derision  of  his 
pretensions.  But  he  waves  his  hand  to  them,  as  if  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  wave  it  in  princely  courts ;  and  uttering 
a  ''  Stand  all  apart  1 "  as  Edmund  Kean  used  to  utter  it 
when  you  first  saw  him  seated  on  the  throne  as  Richaiti 
ni.,  the  same  consequence  fbllowed.  All,  thus  perempto- 
rily bidden,  glide  away  into  outward  darkness,  till  their 
presence,  simultaneously,  or  one  after  the  other,  may  be 
again  rec^uired  on  the  stage. 

The  mask  flun^  himself  back  in  his  chair :  he  became 
perfectly  easy,  and  feU  into  such  loquacious  details,  that  in 
a  very  short  space  of  time  we  learned  from  him  that  he 
was  an  illegitimate  son  of  Anne  of  Austria,  wife  of  Louis 
XIII. ;  that  his  birth  was  known  to  Cardinal  Bichelieu ; 


that  his  half-brother,  Louis  XIY.,  became  aware  of  the 
fact  just  after  his  accession,  and  that  the  young  king  had 
shut  him  up  for  life,  and  clapped  the  famous  mask  upon 
him,  to  keep  him  out  of  mischief  and  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  world  at  large.  At  this  juncture,  and  as  the  rather 
shadowy  personage  was  utterinff  the  names  of  one  or  two 
persons  nmo  believed  in  his  claim,  another  mask,  who  had 
indiscreetly  entered  the  room  without  being  summoned, 
lounged  up  to  the  chair  where  the  protoclaimant  was 
seated,  and  very  rudely  exclaimed, ''  It's  all  a  cock-and-bull 
story !  You  a  son  of  Anne  of  Austria  ?  I  am  a  son  of 
Anne  of  Austria,  legitimate  twin-brother  of  Louis  XIY., 
bom  before  him,  but  unjustly  deprived  of  all  my  rights  of 
primogeniture,  and  shut  up  for  life,  that  the  handsome 
twin  mi^ht  reign."  Saying  this,  the  mask  sat  down  in  the 
lap  of  uie  other  pretender,  who,  faintly  remarking  that 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  his  father,  seemed  to  evapo- 
rate altogedier.  *'  "[Hiere  was  nothing  substantial  in  him," 
said  the  second  claimant.  "  The  real  fact  is  as  I  have 
stated;  and  I  was  privily  put  aside  in  order  that  my 
vounger  brother  might  reign.  We  thought  this  story  even 
Luner  than  that  of  the  former  claimant.  **  It  is  believed 
in,  however,"  he  remarked,  '*  by  eminent  persons,  writers 
of  historical  romance,  romantic  history,  novels,  and  melo- 
dramas." When  we  asked  if  he  would  swear  to  the  de- 
tails, he  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  there  you  are  at  your  swearing  I " 
—  and  the  chair  was  suddenly  empty. 

There  stood,  however,  at  its  side,  quite  as  suddenly,  the 
third  claimant.  He  was  even  more  assured  in  his  bearing 
than  the  two  who  had  preceded  him.  "  You  know  me,  of 
course,"  was  his  remark.  Our  rejoinder  was  that  we 
could  not  possibly  recognize  a  face  with  a  mask  over  it. 
"  True,"  he  exclaimed ;  "  but  I  am  the  Comte  de  Verman- 
dois ; "  and  he  added  a  ^*  VoUh"  as  if  the  whole  ouestion 
was  settled.  We  were  silent.  He  resumed,  witn  some 
petulance  in  his  voice,  as  if  he  resented  being  doubted : 
*^  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valli^re  was  my  mother.  Bead  the 
<M^moires  secretes  pour  servir  k  Thistoire  de  Perse.' 
Perset  you  know,  means  Paris.  Father  Greffet  believes  in 
me.  There  is  no  other  genuine  unadulterated  man  in  the 
iron  mask  but  your  humble  servant.  You  may  tell  every 
reader  of  Temple  Bar  that  fact.  The  two  claimants  who 
preceded  me  are  impalpable  shadows.  They  never  existed. 
I  am  the  first  person  ever  described  as  the  man  in  the  iron 
mask.  The  pretended  illegitimate  son  of  Anne  of  Austria 
and  Buckingham,  and  the  equally  pretended  legitimate 
twin-brother  of  Louis  XIV.,  were  simply  invented  after- 
wards.   You  know  that  is  the  case." 

We  certidnly  knew  that  Louis  de  Bourbon,  Comte  de 
Vermandois,  was  once  a  real,  living,  historical  personage, 
the  son  of  La  Valli^re  and  Louis,  le  grand  monarque.  We 
know  too,  now,  that  the  gallant  but  dissipated  Vermandois, 
who  was  said  to  have  been  imprisoned  and  masked,  by 
order  of  Louis  XIV.,  for  the  alleged  offence  of  striking  the 
Grand  Dauphin,  was,  throughout  his  life,  in  presence  of 
the  public,  and  was  with  the  army  in  Flanders,  where  he 
died,  in  1673.  He  was  buried  witn  gorgeous  ceremony  in 
the  cathedral  of  Paris.  Now,  the  so-culed  genuine  iron 
mask  died  in  1703,  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  St. 

Paul,  in  Paris. 

'<  It  was  a  pretended  funeral,"  said  the  count.  "  Bead 
Pecquet  In  nis  *  M^moires  Sdcrfetes,'  he  says  I  was  pri- 
vately seized  and  spirited  awa^." 

•Why,  Pecquet,"  we  replied,  "was  shut  up  in  the 
Bastile  himself,  for  writing  those  lies  about  you." 

"  And  the  public  have  believed  in  them.  See  what  a  price 
is  given  for  the  book,  even  now  1  Col.  Stanley's  copy  sold 
for  21,  bs»  Of  translations  there  were  many.  George 
Faulkner  printed  a  pirated  edition,  in  Dublin,  in  1766." 

«  M.  le  CJomte,"  we  said,  "  jfo  in  peace.  You  have  been 
made  the  dupe  of  an  ill-contrived  story.  The  other  claim- 
ants were  not  even  the  individuals  they  claimed  to  be. 
You  are  Louis  de  Bourbon;  but  prou  are  no  more  the 
masked  prisoner  than  they  are.    Adieu  1 " 

^Enfonc^f**  exclaimed  the  count.  "I  don't  believe  a 
word  of  it  tnvse^^"""^'^^  ^®  passed  through  the  door, 
courteously  ^^^^y  ^«  ^®*^  ^®  entered. 
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That  next  was  the  unhappy  Duke  of  Monmouth.  He 
had  all  the  graces  that  become  a  man,  except  courage ; 
lacking  which,  he  was  no  more  true  man  than  a  woman  is 
true  woman  who  lacks  vii-tue.  This  claimant  put  into  our 
hands  testimony  from  St  Foix  and  others,  that  he  was  the 
most  likely  person  for  the  honor  in  dispute.  •*  But,"  we 
remarked,  "you  were  certainly  beheadea  in  England  in 
1686,  and  were  never  in  a  French  prison  in  your  life." 
The  duke  was  about  to  bow,  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
groundlessness  of  his  case ;  but  he  suddenly  put  both  hands 
up  to  his  head,  and  walked  daintily  away,  as  if  he  were 
extremely  anxious  to  keep  it  on  his  shoulders.  The  figure 
who  passed  him,  to  take  his  place,  had  his  hand  on  his  nip. 
Wc  recognized  at  once,  irom  that  action,  that  Fran9ois  de 
Vendome,  Due  de  Beaufort,  was  before  us.  The  testimony 
to  his  ri^ht  to  be  considered  the  man  with  the  iron  mask  — 
which  Qocument  the  duke  placed  in  our  hands  —  was 
signed  by  Lagrange  ChanceL  The  argument  ^ould  not 
hold  water.  This  son  of  Cassar  de  Vendome,  which 
Csesar  had  for  his  parents  Henri  Quatre  and  Gabrielle 
d'Estrees,  had  courage  alone,  by  which  he  was  distin- 
guished. He  was  not  ill-looking,  but  he  was  coarse,  as- 
pired to  lead  public  affairs  without  the  slightest  capacity 
for  it,  and  was  such  a  popularity  hunter  as  to  live  m  the 
lowest  parts  of  Paris,  where  he  did  not  disdain  to  sit  on  a 
post  and  talk  politics  to  the  people.  He  was  once  in 
prison  at  Vincennes,  from  which  he  made  his  escape. 
When  Conde  succeeded  him  in  captivity,  that  more  illustri- 
ous prisoner  had  a  book  presented  to  him,  which  was  to 
solace  him  in  his  dreary  confinement.  Conde  read  the 
Utle,  « The  Imitation  of  Jesus  Christ."  '*  Thank  you," 
said  the  audacious  prince ;  "  but  I  prefer  imitating  the  Due 
de  Beaufort."  The  duke's  idea  of  statesmanship  was  not  un- 
like that  of  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  who  boxed  the  ears  of  tlie 
French  consul,  and  was,  in  conseauence,  the  last  dey  that 
Algiers  has  hitherto  seen.  **I  think,"  said  Francois  de 
Vendome  to  the  President  Bellifevre,  "  we  might  change 
the  face  of  affairs  by  slapping  the  cheek  of  the  Due 
d'ElbcBuf."  "  And  I  think,"  rejoined  the  president,  « that 
that  would  change  nothing  except  the  face  of  tihe  duke 
himself."  The  only  ground  for  seeing  in  de  Beaufort  the 
man  in  the  iron  mask  is,  that  in  the  famous  but  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  which  he  led  in  1669  to  raise  tiie  siege  of 
Candia,  where  the  Venetians  were  beleaguered  by  the 
Turks,  he  was  slain,  but  his  body  was  never  recovered. 
For  a  long  time  his  return  was  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of 
course  by  the  common  people.  AVhen  the  story  of  the 
masked  prisoner  beean  to  spread,  popular  reasoning  jumped 
to  the  conclusion  uiat  the  above  grandson  of  Henri  IV. 
had  been  spirited  away  fh)m  Candia  and  shut  up  for  life, 
as  the  penalty  of  ill  success. 

Before  we  had  gone  through  these  details,  the  Due  de 
Beaufort  raifed  his  mask,  swore  he  was  killed  and  buried 
among  the  slain  at  Candia,  and,  replacing  his  hand  on  his 
hip,  strode  out  of  the  room.  Ho  paused  at  the  threshold  as 
the  next  claimant  was  about  to  enter.  The  latter  was  a  man, 
if  one  might  judge  by  his  gait,  advanced  in  years.  Ven- 
ddme  appeared  to  recognize  him ;  for  he  laughed  aloud, 
clapped  him  on  the  back,  and  said  something  that  might 
find  an  equivalent  in  the  English  word  humbug. 

This  word,  however,  is  not  applicable  to  tiie  old  man.  He 
is  Avedik,  Grand  Patriarch  of  the  Armenians  at  Constan- 
tinople. As  we  gaze  at  him  with  pity  he  makes  no  sign,  he 
sets  up  no  claim.  He  submits  in  writing  what  has  been 
said  of  him  by  others,  and  he  begs  to  take  his  leave  with- 
out further  exchange  of  words.  As  he  disappears  through 
the  door,  we  turn  to  his  story,  one  of  the  saddest  on  record. 
Avedik  was  of  humble  birth ;  his  piety  and  learning  raised 
him  to  the  patriarchal  throne.  He  was  on  terms  of  the 
truest  charity  with  the  Armenians  of  the  Bomish  Church ; 
but  the  court  of  Rome  assumed  then,  as  it  does  now,  to 
have  sovereign  rights  over  every  nation  in  the  world.  Eng- 
lishmen must  not  be  too  prompt  to  pride  themselves  on 
being  exempt  from  this  tyranny.  The  ecclesiastical  Ital- 
ians exercise  considerable  rule  among  us,  and  aspire  to 
more.  Long  ago  it  was  said  that  the  pope's  "  band  "  in 
Piirliament  voted  according  to  orders  conveyed  by  telegram 


from  Italy.  The  Italian  court  claims  temporal  as  wdl  u 
spiritual  sway ;  and  those  among  us  who  bend  to  the  dooUe 
yoke  are  Englishmen,  if  you  please,  but  in  the  first  place 
they  are  Italians. 

Avedik  was  first  of  all  a  Christian.  But  that  was  noth- 
ing to  Rome  or  to  France,  whose  king  at  the  beginnisg  tf 
the  last  century  was  the  slave  of  Rome,  and  whose  Ultn- 
montane  ambassador,  Ferriol,  at  Constantinople,  was  eager 
to  fulfil  any  cruel  order  that  reached  him  ^m  Paris  or 
fix>m  the  Eternal  City.  Avedik  simply  asserted  the  rigki 
of  his  own  church,  and  modestly  re<]uested  of  Ferriol  thit 
the  Jesuits  and  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  in  the  East 
should  confine  themselves  within  the  limits  of  the  Teiy 
abundant  liberty  which  had  been  conceded  to  them.  This 
was  too  audacious :  Rome,  France,  Jesuits,  and  misiioih 
aries,  conspired  to  annihilate  Avedik.  They  coiispired 
with  such  success,  that  the  Grand  Patriarch  wais  seized  is 
the  Sultan's  dominions,  and  flung  into  a  French  vessel,  and 
conveyed  to  the  prisons  of  Marseilles.  There  he  was  \at- 
tured,  and  was  then  secretly  transferred  to  Mont  St.  Mi- 
chel, in  Normandy,  where  for  about  half  k  dozen  years  tbe 
shattered  man  could  hardly  see  an  inch  of  sky  from  the  cell 
in  which  he  was  immured. 

The  complete  disappearance  ot  the  Grand  Patriarch 
caused  the  wildest  excitement  in  the  East.  The  Tnrb 
were  indignant  at  the  outra«re  on  the  law  of  nations,  for  the 
forcible  removal  of  the  patriarch  was  soon  discovered ;  the 
Armenians  trembled  with  rage  and  thirsted  for  revenge 
On  the  other  hand,  the  grand  monarch  showed  himself  to 
be  the  most  unblushingof  liars ;  and  Ferriol,  his  represen- 
tative at  the  Sublime  Porte,  proved  himself  to  be  worth/ 
of  his  ofiice.  They  lied,  and  theycalled  Heaven  to  wiuien 
that  they  were  speaking  truth.  They  circulated  nrportaof 
Avedik  being  seen  in  Asia,  in  Malta,  in  Spain.  Tbon 
wicked  En^lirii  had,  no  doubt,  kidnapped  him.  Thow 
equally  wicked  Dutch  had  most  probably  carried  him  off 
for  some  villanous  purpose  or  another.  The  patriarch'i 
friends  went  over  hall'  the  world  in  search  of  him ;  batthej 
were  watched  by  Jesuit  police  whithersoever  they  went, 
and  nothing  was  heard  of  the  poor  victim  of  the  French 
and  Italian  courts. 

In  his  prison  on  Mont  St.  Michel,  Avedik  had  not  eien 
the  exercise  of  speech.  No  one  could  understand  him.  He 
could  only  attempt  to  communicate  by  signs,  and  that  odIt 
once  a  day,  when  the  chief  keeper  brought  him  his  food. 
He  was  tortured  in  body  and  in  sonl  year  after  year.  At 
length  a  monk  who  could  speak  his  lanc^uage  was  intro- 
duced to  his  cell,  to  instruct  him  in  true  religion.  The  poor 
patriarch,  for  the  sake  of  breathing  firesh  air,  yielded.  He 
was  ordained  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  and  was  allowed  to 
reside  in  Paris,  near  the  church  of  Si.  Surplice,  to  whidi 
he  was  nominally  attached,  and  to  which  he  might  be  seen 
daily  wending  ms  painiul  way  to  attend  at  the  celebrstioo 
of  mass. 

Then  that  very  august  and  never-surpassed  liar,  hii 
Most  Christian  Majesty,  published  the  expression  of'  his 
delight.  A  stranger,  who  had  somehow  found  his  unlucky 
way  into  Mont  St.  Michel,  had,  after  trying  for  half  a  dons 
years,  succeeded  in  making  himself  understood ;  and  who 
should  he  prove  to  be  but  the  unaccountably  lost  patriarch! 
But,  better  still,  his  captivity  had  worked  grace  in  hioL 
He  had  embraced  the  orthodox  faith,  and  the  most  Chris- 
tian of  kings,  with  a  promptitude  to  be  found  in  no  heart 
but  that  of  such  a  Christian  and  such  a  king,  had  immedi- 
ately restored  him  to  liberty,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  Tlie  poor  ex- 
patriarch,  whose  adoption  of  Romanism  prevented  his 
return  to  his  eld  people,  if  he  could  have  found  fimds  for 
the  journey,  was  in  a  very  few  months  carried  to  his  grave. 

Avedik's  claims  to  be  the  mysterious  hero  of  the  iron 
mask,  unfounded  as  they  are,  are  more  reasonable  thsn 
those  put  forward  for  Fouquet  and  Lauzun.  We  dismiss 
the  pair  without  further  inttrrview.  The  first  fell  from  the 
very  highest  position,  —  one  which  was  almost  equal  to  that 
of  the  King,  Louis  XIV.,  in  grandeur,  luxury,  liceotioii^ 
ness  and  power.  His  long  captivity  was  borne  with  digni- 
fied philosophy  and  willf  patient  piety.  His  mother  gloried 
in  his  fall,  as  she  was  sure  his  great  consequent  gain  would 
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lieaven.  Lauzun  was  a  profligate  rascal.  He  was  prof- 
Ugsite  when  poor,  profligate  when  rich.  Profligacy  was  his 
xiature :  no  deep  affliction  could  work  the  good  in  him 
^^rliicb  it  did  in  Fouquet.  Treason  had  brou^t  the  one,  a 
<iisregard  of  court  rules,  a  general  contemptuous  impudence 
emplojed  against  royal  wishes,  had  brought  the  other,  into 
tlie^  same  prison  at  PigneroL  There  is  no  secret  about 
"tlieir  career :  every  day  can  be  accounted  for ;  and  the  only 
cause  for  wonder  is,  that  any  one  ever  cast  either  of  them  to 
play  the  part  of  the  man  in  the  iron  mask. 

**  The  man  in  the  iron  mask ! ''  exclaims  the  last  of  our 

claimant  guests,  as  he  advances  to  where  we  awut  him. 

**  Ecce  !  Adsum  /  I  am  he,  and  my  name  and  title  — '-  Count 

^f  atthioli ! "    We  looked  at  this  claimant,  and  thought 

liim   marvellously  like  the  thing  he  claimed  to  be.    He 

liegan  his  story ;  and,  as  we  listened,  we  could  not  help  now 

and   then  murmuring,  «<  The  real  Simon  Pure  at  last  I " 

^Nevertheless,  we  would  not  commit  ourselves.    This  is  the 

substance  of  Matthioli's  story.    It  is  all  true.    Does  it  not 

set  at  rest  the  Question  of  identity  ? 

Coont  Matthioli  was  bom  in  Italy  in  the  year  1640.  He 
"was  a  member  of  a  family  which  had  produced  brave 
soldiers,  ripe  scholars,  astute  diplomatists.  Their  reputa- 
tion and  his  own  wits  formed  all  the  count's  patrimony. 
All  that  he  needed  in  addition  was  opportunity.  For  this 
he  waited ;  and,  when  he  found  it,  seized  it.  Audacious, 
clever,  ostentatious,  he  hung  about  courts  till  a  man  was 
wanted  who  possessed  qualities  for  transacting  secret  busi- 
ness between  princes,  and  who  would  not  be  suspected  of 
being  an  agent  at  alL 

Just  cast  your  eye  on  the  map.    Look  at  PigneroL    You 
see  that  whoever  holds  it  holds  the  way  into  Savoy.    Louis 
XIV.  held 'the  place,  and  therefore  held  that  way  also. 
Now  look  at  that  other  strong  position,  Casale.    It  is  the 
key  of  the  road  into  Milan.    Louis  XIV.,  coveting  Milan, 
wished  to  purchase  the  key  rather  than  go  to  war  for  it. 
Casale  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Mantua;  Matthioli  was 
commissioned  to  negotiate  with  the  duke  for  the  sale  of 
that  stronghold ;  and  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  being  an  imbe- 
cile, was  overcome  by  the  plausibility  of  the  French  king's 
agent,  and  undertook  to  sell  the  place  without  much  hag- 
gling for  the  price  of  it.    The  negotiation  was  kept  secret, 
but  Matthioli  was  amply  rewarded.    He  dined  and  danced 
at  Versailles,  enjoyed  every  sort  of  delight  which  Paris 
liberally  gives  to  all  who  liberally  pay  for  it,  and  then,  not 
being  wanted  further,  and,  perhaps,  because  his  loquacity 
was  not  to  the  taste  of  his  employers,  he  was  invited  to 
withdraw.     At  all  events,  voluntarily  or  not,  Matthioli 
returned  to  Savoy,  and  made  journeys  into  Italv.  Whether 
he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  acknowledgment  oi  his  services 
made  by  the  king  of  France,  or  whether  his  garrulity  was 
uncoDtrollable,  he  soon  communicated  to  the  king's  enemies 
the  fact  that  Louis  XIV.  was  about  to  be  master  of  the 
road  into  Italy,  as  well  as  into  Savoy,  and  could  make  use 
of  it  whenever  it  suited  his  convenience,  his  caprice,  his 
▼engeance,  or  his  ill-temper  at  having  nothing  better  to 
da    When  this  betrayal  of  his  confidence  became  known 
to  the  grand  monarch,  he  was  less  desirous  to  seize  his 
neighbor's  territory  than  he  was  to  seize  MatthiolL    The 
count  was  unsuspicious,  and,  moreover,  he  was  in  a  foreign 
State ;   but    he    was    secretly    arrested,    nevertheless,  — 
Tiolation  of  foreign  territory  was  nothing  to  the  French 
king,  —  and  in  May,  1679,  the  great  Catinat,  who  was  often 
employed  to  catch  very  small  birds,  and  liked  the  sport, 
kidnapped  Matthioli  on  the  territory  of  Savoy,  and  carried 
,    him  to  Pignerol,  where  he  was  made  a  close  prisoner. 
*'No  one  knows  the  name  of  this  rascal,"  said  Catinat, 
«D0t  even  the  officers  who  helped  to  arrest  him."    Pro- 
visionally, the  count  was  called  by  the  name  of  Lestang. 
At  the  foot  of  the  royal  warrant  for  his  perpetual  imprison- 
ment were  the  words,  in  Louis's  own  hand,  *'  Let  no  numan 
being  ever  know  what  has  become  of  this  man."    Father, 
mother,  wife,  friends, — they  only  knew  he  had  disappeared. 
They  could  not  tell  whether  he  were  dead  or  alive     They 
themselves  were  dead,  when  he  was  still  enduring  death  in 
life.    Tristius  leto  left  genus. 
In  the  correspondence  between  St.  Mars,  the  cautious 


governor  of  Pi^nerol,  and  the  minister  Louvois,  Matthioli 
IS  almost  invariably  called  by  his  real  name.  He  had  a 
servant  with  him,  but  his  captivity  was  rendered  almost 
intolerable  by  great  and  petty  tyranny.  His  least  suffering 
was  in  wearing  the  velvet  mask.  How  his  reason  was  pre- 
served is  in  itself  marvellous.  He  was  tortured  mentally, 
if  not  bodily,  in  his  living  tomb.  He  must  have  desired 
death,  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  die.  Attempt  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  world  without  only  brought  freslk  horrors 
as  its  penalty.  If  we  may  believe  M.  Loiseleur,  who  has 
ransacked  the  French  archives  to  find  a  solution  to  this 
question,  Matthioli  remained  at  Pignerol  till  169S.  After 
tnat  date,  his  name,  or  the  name  assigned  to  him,  never 
occurs  in  any  State  document  whatever.  The  last  mention 
made  of  him  is  in  a  letter  from  Louvois  to  Lapirade,  who 
had  succeeded  to  the  post  once  held  by  St.  Mars,  as  gov- 
ernor at  Pignerol,  in  1681,  in  which  year  St  Mars  was 
made  governor  of  Exilles.  The  mention  here  made  is  as 
of  a  man  who  is  dead :  "  You  have  only  to  bum  what  re- 
mains of  the  little  pieces  of  pockets  on  which  Matthioli  and 
his  man  have  written,  and  which  you  found  in  the  lining 
of  their  vests,  in  which  they  had  concealed  them."  This 
refers  to  one  of  the  many  attempts  made  to  convey  informa- 
tion beyond  the  gloomy  prison,  as  to  the  presence  there  of 
a  captive  whom  King  Louis  had  condemned  to  be  buried 
alive,  out  of  the  world's  sight  and  knowledge,  forever. 
From  the  date  of  the  official  ktter  referring  to  the  above 
attempt,  the  name  of  Matthioli,  all  allusion  to  his  case, 
entirely  cease.  The  inference  is  that  in  that  year  he 
died. 

'*  And  M.  Marius  Tojpin,"  remarked  our  guest,  '*  to  say 
nothing  of  M.  Boux,  M.  Delort,  and  Milor  George  Agar 
EUis  "  — 

*'  Lord  Dover,  you  mean.  He  was  Afr.  Ellis  when  he 
wrote  about  you." 

<'  Very  good ;  and  he  did  it  with  an  air  as  if  he  had  been 
the  first  to  discover  that  /  was  the  real  homme  au  masque 
de  fer.  But  M.  Topin  has  been  more  busy  about  me  than 
anybody  else.  Be  good  enough  to  recall  what  he  has  to 
say  as  to  mv  having  died  in  1698." 

"  M.  Topin  cannot  deny  that  all  notice  of  you  ceases  at 
that  date ;  but  here  is  his  theory.  Let  it  be  stated  in  gen- 
eral terms. 

'<  Matthioli  was  shut  up  in  Pignerol  in  1679.  He  was 
removed  thence,  in  1694,  to  the  isles  of  Ste.  Marguerite 
and  St  Honorat,  whither  M.  de  St.  Mars  had  been  trans- 
ferred as  governor  from  the  Exilles.  In  1697  St  Mars  was 
promoted  to  the  governorship  of  Bastille,  and  he  took  with 
nim  a  prisoner  only  known  as  *  the  old  prisoner  from  Pignerol.' 
This  captive,  who  was  masked,  at  least  in  the  presence  of 
any  person  but  St  Mars,  died  in  1 708.  He  was  buried  in 
the  neighboring  churchyard  of  St  Paul,  where  the  dust  of 
Rabelais  lay,  tnen  undisturbed.  The  certificate  of  his  burial 
gave  his  name  as  Marchialy,  and  his  age  *  seemingly  about 
forty-five.'  Now,  in  1 708,  Matthioli  was  sixty-three  years  of 
age." 

^  But  yon  know  how  careless  the  French  are  in  spelling 
names,  especially  the  names  of  foreigners.  Marchialy  is 
nearer  to  Matthioli  than  many  foreign  names  are  to  the 
proper  orthography  of  them ;  and  as  K>r  calling  me  '  seem- 
ingly about  forty-five,'  when  I  was  really  sixty-three,  did 
you  ever  know  a  Frenchman  or  French  woman,  of  over 
threescore  who  would  not,  with  the  utmost  alacrity,  describe 
themselves  as  four  or  five  and  forty  ?  If  they  have  no  dif- 
ficulty in  thus  disregarding  their  own  ages,  do  you  suppose 
they  would  have  anv  delicacy  in  misrepresenting  that  of 
other  people,  particularly  of  foreigners  ?  " 

We  could  not  help  smiling  at  this  ingenious  way  of  put- 
ting the  argument,  which  has  a  one-sided  sort  of  truth  in 
it.  Our  visitor  manifested  some  uneasiness.  He  confessed- 
ly had  hoped  that  his  claim  would  be  established ;  and  at 
one  moment  M.  Topin,  with  his  cart-load  of  documents, 
seemed  to  be  very  near  it ;  but  then  came  M.  Loiseleur, 
with  other  documents  to  show  that  Matthioli  was  at  Pignerol 
from  1679  to  1698,  and  that  much  about  him  between  those 
dates,  and  aU  about  him  after  the  later  one,  is  mere  conjec- 
ture. 
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"  Do  yoa  mean  to  8a7  that  there  never  was  a  man  in  the 
iron  mask  at  all  ? '' 

"Far  from  it;  but"  — 

^  But  ?     Can  you  cite  one  who  has  better  claim  than 
myself?  " 

"Perhaps.    Listen.    In  the  year  1687, —  in  which  year 
both  M.  Topin  and  M.  Loiselenr  agree  diat  you  were  still 
immured  in  the  dungeon  at  PigneroU  —  St.  Mars  quitted 
his  post  at  Exilles,  to  assume  the  goyemorship  of  the  is- 
lands of  St.  Marguerite  and  Honorat  (with  the  castle,  in- 
cludinor  the  prison),  in  the  Gulf  of  Provence.     There  went 
with  the  governor  a  state  prisoner.    The  official  commands 
to  St.  Mars  were,  that  the  prisoner  should  be  guarded,  that 
he  should  never  be  seen  or  heard  by  persons  on  the  road, 
and  that  even  those  who  had  him  in  custody  should  never 
see  his  face.    Accordingly,  he  was  conveyed  from  Exilles 
(on  the  frontier  of  Piedmont)  to  the  islands  in  the  Gulf  of 
Provence,  in  a  litter  hung  on  wheels  and  consisting  only  of 
oil-cloth.     A  man  might  as  well  try  to  look  through  a  mile- 
stone as  through  such  a  substance.    The  oil-clo&  perhaps 
rather  covered  the  litter  than  formed  it.     However  this  may 
be,  neither  door  nor  window  was  visible  to  passers-by.    In 
the  roof  alone  there  was  a  small  square  opening,  by  which 
the  occupant  might  be  the  better  enabled  just  to  breathe  a 
little.    Every  man  on  the  route  who  saw  it  go  by,  closely 
guarded,  knew  that  it  contained  the  justice  du  rot,  whicn 
was  much  worse  than  English    'justices'  justice.'      They 
shuddered,    crossed    themselves,  wondered,  made   absurd 
guesses,  passed  on  their  way,  and  soon  forgot  all  about  it. 
At  a  brief  halt  at  an  inn  for  moderate  refreshment,  the 
prisoner  was  conveyed  to  a  room  surrounded  by  guards. 
He  sat  at  table  with  St.  Mars  only,  and  he  retained  his 
mask  while  taking  his  short  repast,  lest  any  one  suddenly 
entering  should  get  a  sight  of  his  face.    Eating  with  the 
mask  on  was  easy,  the  steel  springs  enabling  the  wearer  to 
perform  that  function.    If,  however,  the  wearer  had  opened 
his  mouth  to  speak  instead  of  eat,  he  wotdd,  if  he  were  a 
state  prisoner  of  the  first  importance,  have  done  so  at  the 
peril  of  his  life.    This  prisoner  may  have  been  '  the  old 
prisoner  from  Pignerol,'  or  *  the  old  prisoner  from  Provence,' 
who  went  with  St.  Mars  to  the  Bastile.     Some  men  who 
saw  the  litter  pass,  conjectured  that  the  tenant  of  it  might 
be  the  Due  de  Beaufort,  which  was  an  absurd  conjecture. 
Others  guessed  at  a  son  of  Cromwell,  which  was  more  ab- 
surd  stul.     Lone  afler.  human  curiosity  concerned  itself 
about  this  mysterious  prisoner,  kept  in  the  strictest  confine- 
ment by  St.  Mars,  human  conjecture  was  quite  as  busy. 
The  first  guesses  ever  made  as  to  his  identity  were  the  two 
named  above.     They  were  the  first  seeds,  out  of  which  the 
legend  has  so  grown  that  many  volumes  cannot  contain  it, 
for  it   still  spreads,  and    seems    to    defy  being    checked. 
Moreover,  the  prisoner  whom  the  guessing  pubuc  took  for 
Beaufort,  or  for  a  son  of  Cromwell,  is  spoken  of  in  a  ministe- 
rial despatch,  A.D.  1691,  as  the  prisoner  who  had  been 
under  the  guard  of  St.  Mars  for  twenty  years ;  that  is,  since 
1671.    Now,  count,"  we  said  with  emphasis  to  our  silent 
friend,  "  you  were  not  arrested  till  1679;  and  when  that 
despatch  was  written,  you  were  at  Pignerol,  and  the  mys- 
terious prisoner  was  still  with   St.  Mars  in  the  Gulf  of 
Provence." 

"  We  were,  at  all  events,  in  the  Bastille  together  when 
St.  Mars  became  governor,  towards  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury." 

"  That  may  be,  but  there  is  no  proof  of  the  alleged  fact 
Tou  disappear  from  official  notice  altogether  in  1693.  A 
mysterious  prisoner,  named  Marchialy,  died  in  the  Bastile 
in  170S.  That  is  all  we  know,  and  all  that  we  are  ever 
likely  to  know ;  and  there  rests  the  famous  legend.    M.  To- 

in  still  identifies  you  with  Marchiali;  but  M.  Loiselenr 

as  demonstrated  that  the  argument  has  no  ground  to  stand 
on. 

The  claimant  left  the  room  with  some  demonstration  of 
disgust* 

fiut  this  is  really  the  condition  to  which  the  legend  has 
come.  It  was  born  of  the  fact  that  a  prisoner  was,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  masked.  The  last  known  to  be  so  was  the 
one  who  died  in  1 70S.    M.  Loiselenr  thinks  that  on  the  last 
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have  been  accumulated  all  the  ideas  that  sprang  from  simi- 
lar incidents,  just  as  the  legend  of  William  Tell  grew  out 
of  a  succession  of  corresponding  stories  in  various  coontries, 
the  earliest  of  which  is  as  remote  as  the  third  century.  M* 
Baring  Gould  has  followed  other  writers  in  showin«r  how 
the  legend  of  William  Tell  took  root  in  Switzerland,  after 
it  had  flourished  in  various  distant  lands ;  but  he  failed  to 
record  that  the  incident  is  among  the  old  romantic  histories 
of  Scotland,  and  that  in  the  days  of  King  Malcolm  Can- 
more,  a  chief  in  Brsemar,  named  M'Leod,  acquired  the  sec- 
ond name  of  Hardy,  from  performing  the  feat  which  has 
now  become  the  exclusive  property  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
person  of  the  imaginary  hero,  William  Tell. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  care  with  which  certain  prison- 
ers in  the  Bastille  were  kept  from  the  sight  of  a  single  indi- 
vidual not  belonging  to  the  prison,  there  is  no  better  iUof- 
tration  than  the  following.  Many  years  ago  a  surgeon, 
bearing  the  now  honored  name  of  K^Iaton,  used  to  frequent 
the  Caff  Procape.  One  of  his  many  stories  vras  to  the 
effect  that  when  he  was  chief  assistant  to  a  snrgeon,  close 
to  the  Porte  St.  Antoine,  he  was  once  sent  to  the  Bastille  to 
bleed  a  prisoner  who  had  been  taken  ill.  The  govenior 
took  him  into  a  room  where  the  patient  was  seated  ;  but  the 
head  of  the  latter  was  entirely  covered  by  a  napkin,  which 
was  fastened  by  a  knot  at  the  back  of  tne  neck.  For  as 
apoplectic  patient  the  napkin  treatment  was  the  very 
worst  that  could  have  been  adopted.  But  secrecy  was  the 
chief  object.  A  prisoner,  however,  even  though  condemned 
to  secret  absolu,  needed  air ;  and  it  was  then  wat  the  velvet 
mask  was  worn,  that  he  might  not  be  recognized  while  tak- 
ing exercise.  The  napkin  was  certainly  a  ruder  way  of 
hiding  a  man's  featiues ;  but  this  way  was  adopted  on  a  sad- 
den emergency,  and  perhaps  after  the  disuse  of  the  velvel 
vizor,  which  has  given  rise  to  such  a  large  number  of  mea 
in  iron  masks. 


POOR  JAMES  WYMPER. 


When  he  was  a  child  they  called  him  '*  poor  little  James.** 
He  wasn't  little,  and  he  wasn't  poor,  so  far  as  worldly  goods 
went ;  nor  did  those  who  called  him  "  poor  "  use  the  word 
in  kindness  towards  the  motherless,  neglected  boy.  He 
had  red  eyelids.  No  power  could  brush  his  hair  smoodi, 
or  keep  the  knees  of  his  trousers  clean.  He  had  a  wonder- 
ful faculty  for  cutting  his  fingers,  and  wrapping  them  up 
in  unpleasant-lookins  rass.  He  always  had  a  cold  in  his 
head.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  could  barely  read  two  syllsi- 
bles.  His  only  use  in  the  world  appeared  to  be  to  serve 
as  an  awful  example  to  naughty  boys,  who  would  play 
with  knives,  and  disliked  soap  and  water ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose he  was  used  pretty  freely.  They  sent  him  to  a  big 
school,  where  he  did  nothing  but  get  bullied ;  and  when 
his  father  died,  and  left  him  very  poor  in  a  new  sense  of 
the  word,  the  distant  relative  who  took  him  in  charcre,  out 
of  charity,  could  find  no  better  employment  for  him  than  to 
sweep  out  the  ofiice  and  run  of  errands.  By  this  time  he 
had  ceased  to  be  ''  poor  little  James,**  and  became  poor 
James  Wvmoer. 

He  could  do  nothing  good  of  himself,  and  by  some  cari- 
ous perversity  set  himself  to  undo  the  good  oUiers  had 
done.  He  had  a  craze  for  taking  things  to  pieces,  by  no 
means  equalled  by  his  capacity  to  put  them  together  again. 
He  complained  that  they  did  not  give  him  time,  and  de- 
clared that,  this  granted,  the  condition  of  the  victims  of  his 
handiwork  would  be  improved.  Be  this  as  it  might  be, 
every  piece  of  mechanism  that  fell  in  his  way,  from  his 
cousin's  sewing-machine  to  the  great  hydraulic  press  at  his 
protector's  woncs,  was  made  to  suffer. 

He  had  a  fatal  aptitude  for  being  always  in  the  way. 
He  seemed  to  be  all  elbows.  He  could  not  move  ten  steps,  to 
save  his  life,  without  treading  upon  some  one's  toes,  or  up- 
setting something.  When  you  spoke  to  him,  he  was  always 
in  a  fog.  '*  The  boy  is  half  an  idiot,"  groaned  the  worthy 
cottoD-spinner,  whose  bread  he  ate. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  had  made  only  two  friends  in 
the  world,  a  blacksmith  and  a  cat,  —  an  evil-minded  black 
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torn,  who  swore  at  every  one  else,  and  bit  savi^gely  when 
any  one  attempted  to  put  him  through  the  tricks  which 
poor  James  Wymper  had  taught  him.  Amateur  hammer- 
ing at  the  forge  did  not  improre  untidy  Jim's  appearance ; 
and  his  cat  —  not  being  in  a  show  —  did  not  increase  his 
income.  He  ran  errands  for  his  cousin  like  a  boy,  when  he 
liad  attained  man's  estate,  until  one  day  when  he  ran  one 
£>r  himself —  and  did  not  come  back  again. 

Fears  were  entertained  that  he  had  come  to  a  bad  end. 
The  police  were  put  in  motion,  and  rewards  offered ;  but 
liis  friend  the  blacksmith,  upon  bein?  pressed,  said  that  he 
liad  ffone  to  **Mereker,"  — cat  and  fQl.i 

I  do  not  think  that  his  relations  were  broken-hearted. 
I  fancy  that  good  Mr.  Bryce  the  cotton-^spinner  was  rather 
glad  to  be  rid  of  his  wue's  cousin,  the  errand-boy.  His 
wife,  who  was  not  unkind  to  the  forlorn  lad  in  a  way  of 
lier  own,  —  a  yery  cold  way  it  was,  — sighed  several  times 
mropos  of  nothing,  and  murmured,  "  Poor  James  Wym- 
perl" 

Fiye  years  passed,  and  Mrs.  Bryce  was  left  a  widow,  by 
no  means  so  well  provided  for  as  she  expected  to  be. 
Moreover,  there  was  a  lawsuit  about  the  will,  and  a  squab- 
ble in  the  winding-up  of  the  partnership.  She  was  slad  to 
**  get  shut,"  as  her  defimct  lord  would  have  said,  of  Man- 
chester ;  and  seeing  an  advertisement  to  the  effect  that  a 
widow  lady,  having  a  house  too  large  for  her,  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  Thames  near  MaideSiead,  was  prepared  to 
share  it  with  just  such  a  person  as  herself  transported  her- 
self thither,  alter  a  due  ej^change  of  references  and  such- 
like formalities,  and  found  no  reason  to  regret  what  she 
had  done. 

The  other  widow  does  not  figure  much  in  this  story ;  and 
therefore  it  will  be  enough  to  say  that  she  was  a  quiet,  lady- 
like woman,  rather  afraid  of  her  partner  in  housekeeping, 
with  a  daughter,  aged  eighteen,  who  ruled  the  pair,  and 
made  the  place  very  pleasant. 

Pessy  Jervoice  was  not  pretty.  Besides  her  eyes  she 
had  not  a  good  feature  in  her  face ;  but  it  was  a  good  face, 
—  earnest  and  loving,  with  a  sub-current  of  fun  running 
under  it  (as  the  stream  runs  under  the  water-lilies),  and 
rippling  out  constantly.  Her  figure  and  her  hair  were 
simply  perfection.  Her  little  thoroughbred  hands  were 
ever  busy,  and  the  patter  of  her  dainty  feet  was  pleasant 
music  in  many  a  poor  cottage. 

Things  went  on  very  smoothly  at  the  rivernside  villa  un- 
tH  one  ndny  day,  when,  without  a  <<  with  your  leave,"  or 
^by  your  leave,"  or  letter,  or  telegram,  or  messa^or  any 
other  sort  of  preparation,  in  marches  poor  James  Wymper, 
dripping  with  ram,  and  splashed  with  mud  up  to  his  hat  1 

*'  if  you  please.  Cousin  Margaret,  I've  come  back,"  he 
said,  subsiding  in  his  old  low-spirited  way  into  an  amber- 
satin  drawing-room  chair,  which  in  two  minutes  he  soaked 
through  and  throu^ 

That  was  all.  rfo  excuse,  no  petition;  a  simple  an- 
nouncement that  he  had  come  back,  conveyed  in  a  manner 
which  made  it  sufficiently  clear  that  he  intended  to  remain. 
**  If  vou  please,  Cousin  Margaret,  I've  come  back."  Not 
anotner  word  did  he  say,  and  relapsed  into  thinking  of 
something  else,  as  usuaL 

Interrogated  resoecting  his  luggage,  he  replied  that  it 
was  on  the  hall-table ;  and  there,  sure  enough,  was  fi)und  a 
sodden  bimdle,  containing  a  soiled  flannel  shirt,  a  pair  of 
slippers,  two  pipes,  a  cloth  cap  without  a  peak,  and  a  sail- 
or's knife.  In  answer  to  furtner  inquiries,  he  stated  that 
his  means  were  eightpence,  that  he  had  been  living  in 
America,  ihat  he  had  walked  from  Liverpool,  and  that  he 
wanted  something  to  eat.  When  dried  and  fed,  and  asked 
what  he  was  going  to  do,  he  said,  '*  Whatever  you  please ;  " 
and,  appearing  to  consider  that  all  difficulty  was  thus  dis- 
posed of,  he  went  to  sleep. 

Poor  Mrs.  Bryce  was  at  her  wits'  end.  Ordinary  hints 
were  thrown  away  upon  such  a  man.  When  she  said  she 
supposed  he  was  eoiug  on  to  London,  he  replied.,  Oh  dear, 
no !  he  had  come  from  London.  When  she  told  him  she  was 
only  a  lodger  in  the  house,  he  observed  that  it  was  a  very 
nice  house  to  lodge  in.    I  have  said  that  she  was  kind  to 


him  in  her  way  when  he  was  an  errand-boy,  and  somehow 
she  could  not  be  hard  upon  him  now.  There  was  some- 
thing half  ludicrous,  half  melancholy,  in  his  helplessness, 
that  disarmed  them  all.  Bessy  declared  him  to  be  the 
largest  baby  she  had  ever  seen ;  persisted  in  speaking  of  him 
as  itf  and  scandalized  the  matrons  by  inquiring  gravely, 
after  tea,  which  of  them  was  goin^  to  put  it  to  bed. 

**  It's  rather  unkind  for  you  to  lest  so,  Bessy,"  said  poor 
Mrs.  Bryce,  **  when  you  see  how  distressed  I  am.  What  on 
earth  am  I  to  do?" 

"I  suppose  it's  too  old  for  the  Foundling?"  mused 
Bessy. 

'*  Bessy,  be  quiet ! "  said  her  mother. 

''  You  dear  old  darling,"  said  the  pert  one  afterwards, 
^  don't  you  see  that  we  cannot  treat  this  thine  seriouslv 
without  making  it  doubly  painful  for  dear  Mrs.  Bryce  ?  It 
will  all  come  right  in  the  end." 

'*  Yes,  my  dear ;  but  when  is  the  end  to  benn  ?  " 

It  was  to  begin  by  special  arrangement  ue  next  day, 
after  breakfast;  when  the  following  conversation  took 
place:  — 

**  Now,  James,"  said  his  cousin,  *'  we  shall  not  be  inter- 
rupted for  some  time,  and  you  must  really  give  me  your 
serious  attontion." 

**  Yes,  Cousin  Margaret." 

**  You  see,  James,  you  are  a  man  now,  and  must  act  and 
be  treated  —  do  you  understand?  —  treated^  like  other 
people." 

"  That's  iust  what  I  want  to  be." 

"  Well,  then,  I  must  toll  you  frankly,  that  I  am  much  an- 
noyed by  your  coming  here  as  you  did." 

'*  It  wasn't  my  fault  that  it  rained.  Cousin  Margaret.  I 
wish  it  hadn't,"  he  replied  piteously. 

**  I'm  not  speaking  of  your  coming  in-  wet,  and  spoiling 
the  chairs,  sir :  I  am  much  annoyed  at  your  coming  here  at 
aU." 

The  good  widow  thought  that  she  would  get  on  best  by 
being  angry ;  but  it  was  no  use. 

**  Where  else  was  I  to  go  to  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  How  you  found  me  out,  I  cannot  think,"  sighed  the  vic- 
tim.    The  observation  was  an  unlucky  one. 

<<  Ah,  ha  I"  he  chuckled :  **  you  thought  I  was  a  stupid, 
did  you  ?  " 

And  then  followed  a  long,  wearv  story  of  how,  passing 
through  Manchester,  he  had  seen  this  person,  and  spoken 
to  that,  and  obtained  the  clew  by  which  he  had  hunted  his 
listener  down.  What  made  it  more  provoking  was  the 
credit  he  took  for  this  cleverness.  He  warmed  to  his  sub- 
ject as  he  went  on,  and  finished  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
had  rendered  an  important  service,  and  expected  to  have 
it  promptly  recognized. 

This  threw  his  victim's  cut-and-dried  speeches  off  the 
line. 

"  Oh  dear,  oh  dear  1 "  she  cried.  "  It  doesn't  matter  how 
you  found  me  out:  you  have  done  so.  Thequestion  is. 
What  am  I  to  do  with  you,  now  you're  here  ?  Wnat  am  I  to 
do  with  you  ?  " 

<'  I  don't  know.  Cousin  Margaret." 

'*  You  don't  know  1  A  pretty  answer  for  a  man  of  five 
or  six  and  twenty.  Now  look  here,  James  Wymper.  I 
should  like  to  do  something  for  you,  for  your  poor  mother's 
sake,  but  I  cannot ;  and  —  and  you  have  no  rigM  to  thrust 
yourself  upon  me  like  this,  and  —  and  —  are  you  attending 
to  me,  James  Wymper?  " 

"  Yes,  Cousin  Margaret,"  he  replied  with  a  jerk,  coming 
suddenly  out  of  his  fog. 

"  What  was  I  saying  ?  " 

**  That  you  would  &e  to  do  something  for  me,  for  my 
poor  mother's  sake." 

<<That  was  only  half  what  I  said,  sir.  How  dare  you 
pick  out  my  words  like  that  1  I  went  on  to  say  that  I 
couldn't  do  any  thing  for  you ;  and  I  can't.  I've  not  the 
means.  I'm  very  poor ;  I  can  hardly  manage  for  myself. 
My  husband  left  me  very  badly  off." 

"  Did  he  leave  me  any  thing  ?  " 

"You  I  after  your  conduct — running  away,  and  firight- 
ening  us  as  you  did  ?    Is  it  likely  ?  " 
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*'  I  know  it  was  wrone  to  mn  away,  Cousin  Margaret ;  but, 
you  see,  I've  come  back  again,"  he  said  with  the  utmost 
gravity. 

This  was  conclusive.  For  the  last  half-hour  she  had  been 
trying  to  din  into  his  head  that  he  had  no  business  to  come 
back ;  and  here  he  was,  taking  credit  for  having  returned, 
as  an  act  which  was  to  cancel  all  the  offences  of  ms  youth  t 
Perceiving  that  his  reply  had  troubled  her,  he  proceeded  to 
promise  upon  his  word  of  honor  that  he  would  never, 
never  run  away  again.  What  was  to  be  done  wiUi  such  a 
man  ?  Talking  was  clearly  useless.  One  of  two  courses 
only  remained,  —  to  endure  him,  or  call  a  policeman  and 
turn  him  out,  neck  and  crop. 

Mrs.  Bryce  did  not  call  a  policeman. 
The  conduct  of  poor  James  Wymper  during  the  next 
two  or  three  days  was  what,  in  another  man,  would  have 
roused  the  indignation  of  all  concerned  by  its  almost  sub- 
lime audacity.  The  proceedings  of  Mr.  Charles  Mathews 
in  **  Cool  as  a  Cucumber  **  are  timid  and  retiring  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  Mrs.  Jervoice's  unwelcome  guest.  If 
the  house  and  all  it  contained  had  belonged  to  him,  and  its 
inhabitants  were  dependents  upon  his  bounty,  he  could  not 
have  behaved  more  ireely ;  ana  all  this  with  an  air  of  inno- 
cence which  utterly  disarmed  opposition. 

•*  Oh,  never  mind  me  I  "  was  his  refrain :  "  I  don't  want  to 
trouble  anybody.  Til  do  it  all  for  myself.  Pm  all  right.  You 
let  me  alone  and  see." 

His  first  great  exploit  was  to  precipitate  himself  upon  a 
washing  and  wringing  machine  which  he  found,  out  of  or- 
der and  disused,  in  a  cellar ;  and  whether  he  had  improved 
in  dexterity,  or  sufficient  time  was  granted  him  for  the  real- 
ization of  his  ideas,  need  not  be  discussed  here.  The  result 
was  satisfactorv.  Not  only  did  he  put  the  ^ng  into  work- 
ing order,  but  ne  worked  it  himself;  to  the  intense  delight 
of  B*  ssy  and  consternation  of  the  cook. 

Many  other  useful  things  he  did.  He  made  a  wind-mill 
which  pumped  water  up  to  the  top  of  the  house,  and  saved 
the  sixpence  a  day  which  had  been  paid  to  a  boy  for  this 
labor.  He  mended  an  old  boat  there  was,  and  took  Bessy 
out  for  rows  on  the  river.  He  became  that  young  lady^ 
right-hand  man  in  her  garden.  Before  a  month  was  over, 
not  only  had  Cousin  Margaret  become  quite  resigned  to  have 
him  on  her  hands,  but  Mrs.  Jervoice  refused  to  accept  any 
remuneration  for  his  board  and  lodging,  declaring  that  he 
was  well  worth  his  keep.  It  was  something,  you  see,  for 
these  lone  women  to  have  a  man  about  the  house  who  could 
and  would  put  his  hand  to  this  and  that  He  did  not  cut 
his  fingers  now. 

Before  this  satisfactory  condition  of  affairs  had  been  ar- 
rived at,  tailor  and  hosier  had  been  set  to  work,  and  really, 
poor  James  Wymper  brightened  up  wonderfiilly  in  appear- 
ance under  their  hands.  If  his  head  had  not  been  so  big, 
and  his  elbows  and  knees  so  uncomfortably  conspicuous,  he 
would  not  have  been  a  bad-looking  man.  He  was  evidently 
a  good-hearted  one.  He  would  do  any  thing  in  his  power, 
I)oor  fellow,  for  any  one ;  was,  in  fact,  rather  too  active  some- 
times, when  he  had  been  longer  than  usual  in  one  of  his 
fogs,  on  which  occasions  he  would  labor  like  an  amiable  bull 
in  a  china  shop,  and  cause  some  consternation.  Of  course 
he  made  friends  with  the  nearest  blacksmith. 

In  the  early  days,  when  he  had  not  ceased  to  be  considered 
a  nuisance,  and  an  intruder,  Bessy  had  stood  his  friend.  One 
always  takes  an  interest  in  those  one  befriends,  and  Bessy  took 
a  great  interest  in  poor  James  Wymper — (h^winsr  him  out, 
encouraging  him,  and  defending  him  against  practical  jokes ; 
but  as  time  passed,  this  young  person's  feelings  towards  him 
apoeared  to  undergo  a  change.  Instead  of  praising  what  he 
did,  and  encouraging  him  to  farther  exertion,  she  found 
fault,  and  snubbed  him.  She  ceased  to  make  fun  of  him  as 
^  it."  and  had  a  store  of  little  bitter  disparaging  remarks — 
about  his  dependence,  his  want  of  self-respect,  and  so  on  — 
ready  to  shoot  at  him.  "  I  think  you  are  too  severe  on  poor 
James  Wymper,"  Mrs.  Jervoice  would  say:  "he  is  really 
very  willing,  and  one  must  not  expect  too  much  of  him, 
poor  fellow." 

If  another  man  had  done  what  he  did,  he  would  not 
have  been  damned  with  such  faint  praise ;  but  he  was  only 


*'  poor  James  Wymper ; "  and,  like  the  proverbial  prophet, 
had  little  credit  m  his  own  country. 

One  morning  was  marked  with  an  unusual  event, — poor 
James  Wymper  received  a  letter  with  American  stamps 
on  it. 

Amongst  the  visitors  at  Willow  Bank  —  the  Thames-ride 
villa  of  Mrs.  Jervoice  —  was  a  certain  Mr.  Augustus  Buley, 
a  youn^  gentleman  of  pleasing  and  varied  accomplishments. 
He  coiud  sing  you  music-hall  songs  nearly  as  well  as  the 
"  great  comiques,"  his  masters.    He  could  imitate  most  cele- 
brated actors,  and  was  a  mighty  punster.    For  the  better 
exhibition  of  such  talents  a  butt  was  indispensable,  and  he 
found  one  ready  made  in  poor  James  Wymper.    It  is  need- 
less to  observe  that  poor  James  Wymper  did  not  lov«  Ifr. 
Augustus  Bailey ;  but  it  was  curious  that  a  usually  amiaUe 
girl  like  Bessy  Jervoice  should  encourage  the  latter  in  sal- 
ues  which  were  often  as  ungenerous  as  they  were  insolent 
"  I  want  you  to  put  my  sewinc:-machine  in  good  <Mder, 
Mr.  Wvmper,"  saia  Bessy  one  day ;  "  and  mind  it  wciks 
smoothly,  for  Fve  got  to  make  a  diess  in  a  hurry." 
«  What  for  ?  "  asked  he. 
"  A  picnic." 
«  What's  a  picnic  ?  " 
«  Don't  tease." 

"Very  welL"  And  he  set  to  work  on  the  sewing-ma- 
chine. 

Bessy  took  a  seat  beside  him,  and,  mollified  by  his  obedi- 
ence, condescended  to  explain  the  rites  and  mysteries  of  a 
picnic.  This  one  was  got  up  by  Mr.  Augustus  Bailey ;  and 
—  as  she  narrated  —  it  was  "  Mr.  Bailey  will  provide  "  thi2s 
and  "  Mr.  Buley  thinks  "  that ;  until  uie  workman  threw 
down  his  screw-driver  in  a  passion,  and  exclaimed,  ^  Con- 
found Mr.  Bailey!"  Bessy  was  astonished.  She  got  as 
far  as,  "Why,  you're  not  jeal " —  when  she  became  veiy 
red,  and  checked  herself. 

"  I'm  not  what  ?  "  asked  poor  James  Wymper. 
"  You're  not  so  stupid  as  you  try  to  make  out,  sir.** 
"  That's  not  what  you  were  going  to  say." 
"  How  do  you  know  ?  " 
"  You  said,  *  You  are  not  jel '  —  something." 
"Not  jelly  ^en,  or  salt,  or  sugar,  that  you  should  melt  in 
a  shower,"  she  replied.     The  last-quoted  opinion  of  the 
great  Augustus  had  been  that  it  was  sure  to  rain,  and  ro 
this  observation  of  Miss  Bessy  was  not  as  inappropriate  as  it 
may  at  first  appear.    But  why  should  she  have  blushed  so? 
And  if  she  had  really  intended  to  tell  him  he  was  not  jellv, 
why  did  she  not  go  on  and  say  it  ?    Besides,  he  had  not  coo- 
founded  Mr.  Bailey  because  that  authority  had  predicted 
rain,  and  Miss  Bessy  knew  so.     She  flattered  herself  that 
she  had  got  very  cleveriy  out  of  a  difficulty,  and  the  blu<li 
changed  to  a  smile :  but  she  had  only  made  bad  worse.    To 
tell  a  man  that  he  will  not  suffer  under  the  rain  on  a 
stated  occasion  naturally  implies  that  he  may  be  subjected 
to  a  wetting  on  such  occasion ;  and  — 
"  Oh,  then  I'm  to  go  1"  said  poor  James. 
This  was  a  poser.    He  had  not  been  invited,  and  there 
was  a  reason  why  he  could  not  be.    He  looked  up  from 
his  work  with  such  a  happy  smile  on  his  great  broad  &oe 
that  Bessy's  heart  smote  her. 

"  Well,  you  see,  the  gentlemen  are  mostly  friends  of  Mr. 
Bailey.     We  invite  them,  you  know,  but — you  won't  be 
hurt  if  I  tell  you  the  truth,  James  Wymper  ?  " 
"  Does  truth  hurt  ?  " 

"  Sometimes.  The  fact  is,  that  it  is  customary  at  water 
picnics  for  the  gentlemen  to  provide  the  boats  and  music 
and  wine ;  and  that  costs  money,  you  know." 

"  Oh  1  so  I  cannot  go  because  I  have  not  got  money  to 
pay  my  share,  eh  ?  " 

"  You  would  not  like  to  place  yourself  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  Mr.  Bailey  and  his  fiiendls,  I  suppose  ?  "  she  said 
with  a  sneer. 

"  I  wish  vou  would  not  curl  your  lip  so  when  you  speak, 
Miss  Jervoice.  That  does  hurt,"  he  said,  with  a  low  voice 
and  bended  head. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  I " 

"  Oh,  never  mind  I  But  suppose,"  he  continued  gayly, 
as  though  a  bright  thought  had  struck  him,  "  I  were  to 
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lelp  to  row  one  of  the  boats,  and  arrange  the  dinner  and 
littt ;    wouldn't  they  let  me  come  ?  " 

^^  X  never  saw  such  a  man  I "  fiessj  exclaimed,  losing  all 
Mitieoce.  *'  Hare  you  no  single  spark  of  self-respect  —  no 
iigxiity  ?    Oh,  how  can  jou  be  so  mean-spirited  1 

**  Work  is  as  good  as  money,  any  day,  he  replied,  look- 
Xk^  lier  full  in  the  fiice. 

*^  ITes ;  if  you  go  as  a  servant." 

^  You  said  just  now  that  every  one  had  to  make  himself 
iiBeful  at  a  picnic/' 

**  It's  no  use  arguing  with  you :  you  wUl  not  or  can  not 
uidentand." 

•*  You  don't  want  me  to  go  ?  " 

^  On  the  contrary,  I  should  like  you  to  join  us  if "  — 

**  If  I  had  the  money  ?  " 

^  If  jou  could  go  on  an  equality  with  the  rest." 

**  TVell,  Pve  got  five  pounds.    Is  that  enough  ?  " 

^  Five  times  enough.    But  where  on  earth  did  von  set 

^  Sam  sent  it  in  that  letter." 

**  And  who  is  *  Sara,'  pray  ?  " 

**  'My  chum  in  Chicago." 

^  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  more  proper  to  give  the 
money  to  your  cousin,  who  has  been  so  lioeral  to  you  ?  " 

**  Oh,  I'll  pa^  her  some  day  1  TIob  runs  first-rate  now," 
lie  said,  collecting  his  tools.  *'  Do  let  me  go  to  the  picnic. 
Come,  now,  you  help  me  to  get  an  invitation,  and  I'll  make 
jour  akirt" 

And,  if  you'll  believe  me,  this  man  set  to  work  with  the 
nuichine  he  had  just  set  in  order,  and  ran  seven  breaddis 
of  the  blue  silk  together  as  tight  as  wax  and  as  straight  as 
a  rule,  without  missing  a  stitcm. 

As  Bessy  made  a  point  of  his  being  invited,  and  Mr. 
Augustus  Bailey  was  her  humble  servant,  and  hoped  to  be 
something  more,  no  difficulty  arose  on  iJiis  point ;  but  on 
another  there  was  trouble.  Some  cockneys  had  misbehaved 
themselves  on  the  meadows  where  it  was  fixed  that  our 
party  should  dine ;  and  the  proprietor,  hardening  his  heart 
against  all  picnickers,  had  refused  his  permission.  The 
outing  was  nearly  given  up,  when  it  was  discovered  that  a 
mile  or  two  &rther  on  there  was  an  estate  to  let  bordering 
on  the  river ;  and  the  great  Augustus  made  it  all  right  with 
the  agent. 

The  next  da^  poor  James  Wymper  disappeared  before 
breakfast,  and  did  not  return  till  night 

Where  had  he  been  ?  To  London.  What  for  ?  Why, 
to  bay  some  new  clothes,  to  be  sure  1  Did  they  think  he 
was  going  to  let  that  skunk  (by  which  term,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  he  permitted  himself  to  designate  the  elegant  and 
highly-scented  Augustus  Bailey)  —  did  they  think  he  was 
going  to  let  that  skunk  insult  him  again  about  his  coat? 

**  1  hope  you  did  not  think  I  had  run  away  again,  Cousin 
Maurpuet,"  he  added  with  some  anxiety. 

There  was  nothing  to  find  fault  with  in  his  personal  ap- 
pearance on  the  morning  of  the  picnic, —  dark  g^en  and 
black  heather  mixture  suit,  tie  to  match,  black  felt  wide- 
awake, with  a  little  mallard's  feather  stuck  in  the  band. 

**  Dear  me  1 "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Jervoice :  "  he  looks  quite 
handsome  1 " 

During  the  embarkation,  and  the  row  up  the  river,  poor 
James  Wymper's  conduct  was  peculiar.  Instead  of  doing 
every  thing  for  everybody,  as  usual,  he  stood  apart,  and 
ordea!ed  people  about  royally. 

^  Vm  quite  pleased  with  you  to-day,"  whispered  Bessy, 
as  he  handed  her  out  of  the  boat,  on  the  banks  of  the  estate 
that  was  to  let. 

"Now,  I  say,  you  —  er  —  what's  your  name? — you, 
Wymper,  come  and  help  take  the  hampers  out  1 "  said  Uie 
great  Augustus. 

"  Take  them  out  yourself  you  —  er,  Bailey ! "  he  shouted 
back.  ^  You  haven't  been  rowing ;  I  have ; "  and  he  strut- 
ted on  to  join  a  party  of  ladies,  including  Bessy.  Bessy 
turned,  on  hearing  the  loud  talking,  and  somehow  got  de- 
tached finom  her  firiends. 

'*  Why  are  you  pleased  with  me  to-day,  Miss  Jervoice  ?  " 
he  asked,  as  they  sauntered  on  together  side  by  side  through 
the  shrubbery. 


"  Would  you  very  much  like  to  know  ?  " 

^  I  shouldn't  have  asked,  unless." 

«  Guess,  then." 

*' Because  I've  been  making  myself  disagreeable?  " 

<*  I  don't  think  you  have  been  making  yourself  disagree- 
able." 

''  Well,  then,  because  I  haven't  been  making  myself  use- 
ful?" 

*'  That  is  not  the  way  to  put  it ;  but  you  are  burning." 

"  Because  I've  got  new  clothes  ?  " 

<*  Nonsense  I  You  know  what  I  mean,  or  you  wouldn't 
have  answered  as  you  did  at  first.  Good  gracious  I  I  hope 
it  is  not  going  to  rain." 

"  Tell  me  why,"  he  persisted. 

"  Oh,  don't  tease  1 " 

«  All  right" 

As  soon  as  he  did  not  want  to  know,  she,  woman-like, 
wanted  to  tell  him.  So,  in  a  minute  or  two,  she  began  ^aii^- 

''  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  make  one's  self  too  cheap.  There 
are  some  people  who  gain  respect  by  being  good-natured, 
and  some  people  who  u>se  it." 

**  Ah,  I  see  I "  he  replied :  **  1  won't  be  good-natured  any 
more." 

^  Oh,  you  <xre  so  silly  I  Don't  you  know  there  is  a  medi- 
um in  every  thing  ?  But,  really,  it  is  goin^  to  rain :  I  felt  a 
big  drop.    My  new  blue  costume  will  be  ruined." 

"  Well,  we  can  go  into  the  house.    Here  it  is." 

The  shrubbery  walk  was  so  thickly  hedged  that  they  had 
not  seen  where  they  were  going ;  and  at  a  sudden  turn, 
there,  sure  enough,  was  the  villa  close  at  hand. 

*'  I  suppose  we  might  stand  under  the  veranda  ?  "  sug- 
gested Bessy ;  and,  doubling  up  her  skirts,  she  ran  for  it ; 
K)r  the  rain  came  down  with  a  dash,  —  came  down  with  a 
slant,  too,  driven  by  the  wind,  so  Uiat  the  veranda  gave 
them  little  shelter. 

"  I  wonder  if  any  of  the  windows  "  (they  were  French  win- 
dows, opening  to  me  ground)  "  are  open  ?  "  said  her  com- 
panion, trying  them. 

<*  Oh,  we  mustn't  go  in  I "  said  Bessy. 

"  Very  well." 

*'  But  the  splashing  is  spoiling  my  dress ;  don't  you  see  ? 
and  my  boots  will  be  wet  tnrough,"  pleaded  the  inconsistent 
one. 

"  Then  go  in,"  said  poor  James  Wymper,  opening  a  win- 
dow, "  and  I  will  run  round  and  make  it  all  right  with  the 
people  in  charge." 

In  ten  minutes  he  rejoined  her,  saying  that  it  tooM  all 
right. 

^  What  a  pretty  room  I "  she  said,  looking  at  herself  in 
the  pier-glass.  (Did  you  ever  know  a  girl  to  enter  a  strange 
room  wi£out  going  straight  up  to  the  glass  ?) 

"  Hum —  m,  yes,"  he  replied ;  **  but  the  fellow  who  built 
it  was  an  ass.  Why,  you  have  to  twist  your  neck  to  get  a 
view  of  the  river  from  these  things,"  —  with  a  contemptuous 
kick  towards  the  French  windows.  *<  If  I  had  it,  I'd  knock 
that  veranda  into  a  cocked  hat,  break  out  a  big  bow  in  the 
middle,  and  then  it  would  be  something  like." 

<'  Oh,  you'd  work  wonders,  I  dare  say  1 "  she  said,  rather 
crossly ;  *'  only  it  would  be  as  well  to  do  something  towards 
getting  a  house  of  your  own,  before  you  think  about  improv- 
ing other  people's. 

<<  It  loould  be  nice  to  have  a  house  of  one's  own,"  he  said ; 
•*  particularly  "  — 
*«  Well,  go  on." 

«  Particularly  if  it  had  a  bow  window." 
"  James  Wymper  I " 

<'  And  a  pretty  meadow  for  picnics ;  but  I  suppose ,  it 
would  not  do  to  give  people  leave  to  picnic  on  one's 
grounds  ?  " 
"Why  not?" 

''  Would  that  not  be  being  good-natured  ?  " 
"  1  did  not  mean  that  sort  of  good-nature." 
'<  If  I  had  a  fine  house  and  grounds  like  this,  I  might  be 
good-natured  then  ?  " 

"  It's  no  use  arguing  withyou,"  she  replied  sharply.  "  Is 
it  ever  going  to  leave  on  ?  Our  picnic  will  be  quite 
spoiled." 
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"  Nerer  mind :  well  have  another  soon.  I  dare  say  Sam 
will  send  me  some  more  money/' 

*'  Are  you  not  ashamed  of  yourself,  James  Wjrmper,  to 
take  money  like  a  beggar  ?  "  she  said,  with  flashing  eyes. 

''Oh,  I  don't  take  it  like  a  beggar  1" 

"  Yes,  yon  do." 

"No,  I  don't." 

•'*  A  man  who  takes  money  that  he  does  not  earn,  takes  it 
like  a  beggar — there ! " 

'<  Who  told  you  I  take  money  I  do  not  earn  ?  " 

"  Of  course  you  cannot  earn  it" 

"Why  of  course?" 

"  What  a  plague  you  are !    What  do  you  do  to  earn  it  ?  " 

"Nothing,  now." 

"  What  have  you  ever  done  ?  " 
•    "Lots  of  things." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  this  person  you  call  '  Sam ' 
really  owes  you  money  ?  "  She  came  quickly  to  his  side  as 
she  spoke,  and  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

"Xes:  he  does." 

"What  for?" 

"  For  my  share  of  what  we  did  at  Chicago." 

"  That  could  not  have  been  much." 

"What?" 

"  Your  share." 

"  Sam  says  it  was  half:  Sam's  generally  right." 

"Where  is  Chica^?" 

"  Well,  now,  that  is  good !  You  don't  know  where  Chi- 
cago is,  and  you're  clever.    /  know." 

"  Of  course,  when  you've  been  there." 

"  That's  true,"  he  replied,  afler  reflection. 

"  Did  you  really  get  your  living  there  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Yes,  1  did." 

"  Then  go  back.  O  James  I  do  —  do  ^  back.  I  can't 
bear  to  see  you  as  you  are,  —  dependent  and  looked  down 
on.  Oh,  do  go  back,  and  work  like  a  man  1  I  suppose  it  is 
because  we  women  are  so  dependent,  that  we  prize  and 
honor  independence.  For  me  tWe  is  nothing  so  contempti- 
ble as  a  strong  man  who  is  idle  and  contented.  Go  back 
to  Chicago.  I  shall  be  sorry  to  lose  you,  because — because 
I  like  you  very  much,  and  you  have  been  very  kind  to  me ; 
but,  don't  you  know,  cannot  you  imagine,  how  happy,  how 

florious  it  must  be  to  strive  and  conquer,  —  to  stand  erect 
efore  the  world,  owing  nothing  but  to  God  and  your  own 
honest  labor?" 

"  I  can,  I  do  1 "  he  cried,  starting  up.  "  It  u  glorious. 
Do  you  know,  can  you  imagine,  what  it  is  to  haye  people 
despising  you  as  a  fool — an  incapable — and  yet  to  reel 
here "  (he  struck  his  massive  forehead  as  he  spoke)  "  diat 
you  were  wronged,  that  you  had  not  fair  play  ?  To  feel 
knowledge,  invention,  power,  coming,  growing,  burning  in 
your  brain ;  to  see  the  ideas  thus  born  forming  thems^ves 
under  your  hands,  and  to  know  that  they  were  right  and 
sound ;  to  make  those  who  came  to  scon,  stay  to  praise  ? 
For  this,"  he  added  in  a  lower  voice,  "I  humbly  thank 
Almighty  God,  and  good  Sam  Thacker." 

Now,  when  Bessy  Jervoice  had  had  her  say,  as  above 
recorded,  and  pic^ued  by  surprise  and  excitement,  and 
perhaps  by  something  else,  had  said  more  than  a  well-regu- 
lated young  lady  ought  to  say,  she  naturally  sat  down  and 
cried ;  but,  wonderstruck  by  the  response  she  had  evoked, 
—  a  response  which  grew  more  astonishing,  more  fervid,  as 
it  proceeded,  —  she  slowly  raised  her  eyes;  and  Uiere, 
berore  her,  stood  a  James  Wymper  she  had  never  seen 
before.  Not  a  poor  James  Wymper  in  any  sense  of  the 
term. 

"  Forgive  me,"  he  said,  taking  her  trembling  hand,  "  for 
having  played  a  part  It  was  Sam  Thacker's  doing.  Said 
Sam, '  X  ou  go  back  a  rich  man  amongst  those  cusses '  (Sam 
is  a  regular  xankee),  *  and  they'll  just  crawl  over  you,  and 
suck  your  vitals:  you  sham  poor  and  stupid,  and  you'll 
soon  see  who's  who.'  Ah,  Bessy,  how  kind  you  were  to  me 
at  first  1  Am  I  wrong  in  thinking,  in  hoping,  that  what 
was  not  so  kind  lately  was  meant  for  my  good  r " 

"  Oh  1  but  how  unfair  —  how  "  — 

"  Scold  me  presently,  but  hear  my  story.  I  ran  away 
firom  Manchester,  because  I  felt  dimly  that  I  could  improve 


and  invent  things  if  I  had  a  chance ;  but  I  was  awkward 
with  my  hands.  I  could  not  draw,  I  could  not  plan.  I 
was  not  ready  with  my  tongue :  I  could  not  explain ;  I  got 
impatient  when  people  did  not  understand  me,  and  all  wtat 
badly,  until  I  feu  in  with  Sam.  Sam  is  the  handiest  ItSkm 
in  the  world ;  i^id  as  for  talkine,  he  ooald  coax  a  possna 
out  of  his  hole ;  but  at  first  he  nadn't  one  idea  of  his  anra. 
Wellf  we  worked  together,  and,  ks  we  went  oiit  I  got  hxndj 
and  Sam  inventive;  and,  to  make  a  long  bUxj  abort,  we 
sold  two  patents  for  fifty  thousand  dollars  eainiv  and  ve 
have  four  more,  which  brin^  in  about  two  tfaoasaad  a  vor 
in  English  money  as  royalties.  I'm  going  to  pay  oy  mat 
in  this  picnic  out  of  that  money ;  and  it  is  quite  tnie  tkst 
Sam  sent  me  the  cash,  because  all  my  remiUanoes  tout 
through  him." 

"I  — I  think,"  stammered  astonished  Besay,  •<thak«e 
must  not  stop  here  any  longer." 

"  Just  a  few  minutes." 

"  They  will  think  it  so  odd." 

"  As  you  please.  Will  yon  have  these  flowers  ?  "  And 
he  took  a  bououet  from  a  vase  on  the  table. 

"  Put  them  Wk  directly.  How  can  you  ?  Taking  wbt 
does  not  belong  to  you  t     O  James  I " 

"  I  bought  the  estate  last  week,"  replied  poor  Jsbki 
Wymperquietly,  "  and  I  suppose  the  flowers  fi^  widi  it" 

"  Mr.  Wymper,  are  you  mad,  or  am  I  dreaming?  "  gasped 
Bessy. 

"  I  bought  the  place  as  soon  as  I  heard  you  wen 
here.    That's  why  I  went  to  London  —  and  to  get 
clothes." 

"  Please,  take  me  back  to  mamma;"  and  Bessy  began  to 
cry  again. 

"  When  you  have  answered  me  one  qoestioii.  I  hardh 
dare  ask  it ;  but  yet "  — 

But  yet !  The  stupid  fellow  I  it  was  evident  that  he  hsd 
not  yet  patented  a  machine  for  divining  a  girPa  tboogka. 
He  hem'd,  and  stammered,  and  beat  about  the  bosh,  as  k 
did  in  his  pre-Sam-Thacker  days,  and  at  last  got  ii  o& 
What  was  it  ? 

Bessy  left  that  room,  as  Sam  would  say,  **  inside  sb 
elbow,'  with  an  accepted  lover's  kiss  tingling  her  lips^  sad 
glorifying  her  heart 

Never  mind  what  had  become  of  the  picnickers ;  new 
mind  the  astonishment  of  Mr.  Augustus  Bailey  and  Ae 
rest  when,  invited  by  the  master  of  tne  house  to  nave  their 
dance  in  his  dining-room  (on  account  of  the  wet),  tbcf 
learned  who  that  master  was ;  never  mind  the  exfiiauiam 
with  Cousin  Marsaret  The  only  thing  which  I  regret  sot 
having  space  to  do  justice  to  is  ihe  conduct  of  Sam  at  tk 
wedding,  and  the  burning  wrath  and  indignation  of  d» 
honest  fellow  when  he  heard  that  his  partner  had 
once  known  as  poor  James  Wymper. 

"  Poor  I "  he  almost  howled :  "  why,  their  ain't  a 
running  on  this  old  hemisphere,  or  in  the  I7nited  Scatew 
that  he  can't  improve  and  beat.  Poor!  and  hewithtke 
heart  of  a  child  and  the  brain  of  a  Newton !  Poor^  indeei! 
Let  me  catch  any  one  calling  him  poor,  and  I'll  get  flwd; 
and  when  I  get  mad,  there's  shootin'  round.     Yes,  sir."* 


AMERICAN  TRAITS. 


BT    AN  ENGLISHMAN. 


That  respect  for  the  will  of  the  majority  which  is  in- 
culcated by  democratic  institutions  has  exercised  a  decided 
influence  over  the  social,  no  less  than  the  political,  life  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  It  has  not  only  haA  Ae 
effect  of  preventing  the  development  of  individuality  d 
character,  out  it  has  also  considerably  modified  that  ol3«ti- 
nacy  of  temper  which  is  one  of  the  most  strongly-maikMi 
characteristics  of  the  so-called  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

"  An  Englishman  never  knows  when  he  is  beaten**  oae 
often  hears  it  triumphantly  said  in  this  country.  But  tins 
very  unwillingness  to  admit  defeat,  however  admirable  a 
quality  on  the  battle-field,  is  not  quite  so  desirable  a  one  ia 
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<oci&l  life,  wben  it  assumes  the  form  of  an  utter  deafness  to 
^oason  and  arsriiment^ 

^ow,  the  inhabitants  of  the  American  Union  are  sins^u- 
arly  devoid  of  this  dogged  tenacity  of  opinion.  Mr.  IMs- 
aeli^  said  on  one  occasion,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
k^  friend  of  his,  who  had  spent  some  time  in  the  United 
states,  had  declared  it  to  be  his  conviction  that  the 
Americans  "  were  the  most  tractable  people  in  the  world." 
^nd  in  saying  this,  he  did  them  no  more  than  simple 
astice. 

Tliis  phase  of  the  national  character  finds,  indeed,  an 
llustration  in  one  department  of  American  literature.  Let 
he  reader  take  up  any  collection  of  anecdotes  from  the 
States,  and  he  will,  if  he  looks  a  little  below  the  surface, 
ilmcMt  invariably  discover  in  it  evidence  of  the  readiness 
ritli  which  the  American,  when  in  the  wrong,  or  worsted 
n  argument,  admits  himself  to  be  so.  The  evidence  in 
[nestion  is  all  the  more  reliable  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
mrely  incidental.  Of  the  many  thousand  anecdotes,  for 
nstance,  to  be  found  in  the  pa^es  of  Harper^s  Magazine, 
bere  is  not  one  the  object  of  which  is  to  call  attention  to 
his^  national  trait.  On  the  contrary,  the  narrators  of  the 
rarions  stories  are  obviously  quite  unconscious  of  its  ex- 
wtence;  and  vet?  how  frequently  does  it  manifest  itself  I 
rhe  individuals,  indeed,  who  figure  in  the  majority  of  the 
ineedotes  referred  to,  do  not  belong  to  the  educatea  classes, 
ind  the  language  they  make  use  of  is,  frequently,  neither 
elegant  nor  ^ammatical;  but  their  readiness  to  admit 
hemselves  to  have  been  in  error  is  unmistakable,  and  finds 
sxnression  in  such  phrases  as,  "  Well,  I  own  the  com ; " 

*  You  have  me  there,  and  no  mistake ; "  "  You  may  take 
ny  hat ; "  "  Tm  dead  beat,  and  that's  a  fact,"  &c. 

One  result  of  the  absence  of  marked  individuality  of 
character  in  the  United  States  is  the  circumstance,  that,  in 
locial  life,  people  —  to  use  a  colloquialism  —  "  get  on  "  to- 
rether  better  tnan  they  do  here,  where  a  man's  idiosyncra- 
les  are  very  apt  to  clash  with  those  of  his  neighbor. 

When,  in  fact,  Benjamin  Franklin  said,  "No  house  is 
arge  enough  to  hold  two  families,"  he  uttered  an  aphorism 
wg^rested  by  the  experience  of  many  years'  residence  in 
England ;  or,  if  warranted  as  regards  nis  own  land,  war^ 
anted  simply  by  the  fact  that  the  influence  of  her  new  in- 
titntions  had  not  yet  had  time  to  make  itself  generally 
felt-  For  there  is  no  countiy  —  not  even  France  —  where 
'^arions  families  can  and  do  five  in  such  harmony  under  the 
ame  roof  as  in  the  United  States.  In  the  ikrjjer  cities 
specially,  where  house-rents  are  exceedingly  high,  it  is 
requently  the  case  that  the  married  sons  and  daughters  of 
k  family  will  live  in  the  same  house  with  their  parents,  for 
''ears  in  succession,  in  peace  and  quietness. 

A  mother^urlaw,  again,  is  far  from  being  the  bete  noire 
Q  the  States  that  she  is  in  this  country,  where  there  seems 
o  exist  a  species  of  chronic  antagonism  between  most  mar- 
ied  men  and  their  wives'  mothers.  "  Strange  infatuation 
f  the  human  intellect  I "  says  Thackeray,  "  there  is,  not 
infrequently,  a  period  in  a  man's  life,  before  marriage, 
rhen,  so  far  from  regarding  his  future  mother-in-law  with 
[islike,  he  positively  feels  a  certain  degree  of  affection  for 
ler."     Was  it  not  Douglas  Jerrold,  too,  who  said,  that  on 

*  the  day  of  a  woman's  marriage  her  mother  should  sacri- 
ce  herself  at  the  altar,  as  a  propitiatory  offering  to  secure 
ler  son-in-law's  future  happiness  ?  "  Indeed,  English  litei> 
tare  is  full  of  references  to  the  incompatibility  supposed 
0  exist  between  the  members  of  a  family  standing  in  the 
boTc  relations  to  each  other. 

This  state  of  feeling  certainly  does  not  prevail  to  any 
.ppreciable  extent  in  America,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
allowing  slight  anecdote,  which  pretty  fairly  illustrates  the 
Ifference  ot  national  sentiment  on  the  subject 

In  the  clever  two-act  comedy  entitled  ^  The  Little 
[^asurer,"  part  of  the  plot  hin^eff  on  the  fhct  that  a  hus- 
»aiid  has  quarrelled  with  his  wife,  on  account  of  the  inter- 
BTcnce  of  her  mother  (who  resides  with  them)  in  their 
lomestic  affairs.  In  one  scene,  a  friend  is  explaining  to  the 
laughter  of  this  couple  how  the  difference  between  them 
rose,  and  he  premises  his  statement  by  saying  that  '*  it  is 
law  —  though  an  unwritten  one — that  no  man  shall  live  in 


peace  and  quietness  in  the  same  house  with  his  mother-in- 
law." 

Now,  the  writer  has  seen  the  piece  in  question,  more  than 
once,  in  both  New  York  and  London.  Here  the  sentence 
quoted  never  fails  to  elicit  from  the  audience  some  tokens 
of  approval;  there  it  is  heard  in  absolute  silence,  the 
American  having  no  sympathy  with  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed, and  therefore  failing  to  appreciate  the  jest. 

The  relations,  too,  existing  between  parents  and  children 
in  America  are  of  the  most  satisfactory  character,  not- 
withstandin<gr,  or  rather,  perhaps,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
dulgence with  which  the  latter  are  treated.  "  I  never  saw," 
says  the  author  of  "  Vanity  Fair,"  "  people  on  better  terms 
with  each  other,  more  frank,  affectionate,  and  cordial,  than 
the  parents  and  the  grown-up  young  folks  in  the  United 
States.  And  why  ?  Beeause  they  are  spoiled,  to  be  sure  t 
I  say  to  you,  get  the  confidence  of  yours,  before  the  day 
comes  of  revolt  and  independence,  afler  which  love  re- 
tumeth  not." 

Unquestionably,  the  law  of  primogeniture  has  influenced, 
in  some  measure,  the  relations  existing  between  father  and 
son  in  this  country.    The  younger  members  of  a  family  can, 
indeed,  scarcely  fail  to  feel,  and  tacitly,  at  least,  resent,  the 
invidious  distinction  made,  both  by  law  and  custom,  in 
favor  of  the  firslrborn.    It  is  not  simply  that  in  the  case  of 
entailed  estates  the  bulk  of  the  property  goes  to  the  one 
son,  but  only  too  frequently  all  the  father's  love,  pride,  and 
aspirations  for  the  future  of  the  family,  seem  centred  in  the 
keWf  to  the  exclusion  of  his  other  children,  who,  as  near  to 
him  in  blood,  should  be  equally  so  in  affection.    To  aggran- 
dize his  future  successor,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  sustain 
handsomely  the  family  name  and  position,  the  interests  of 
his  younger  brethren  are  not  unseldom  sacrificed.     Of  this 
feebng  we  recently  had  an  illustration,  when  a  nobleman, 
whose  rent-roll  has  been  estimated  at  over  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds  per  annum,  left  nearly  the  whole  of  this 
vast  property,  comprising  several  unentailed  estates,  to  his 
eldest  son,  bequeathing  the  comparative  pittance  of  two 
thousand  a  year  to  the  second. 

In  America,  not  only  is  there  no  law  in  favor  of  primo^ 
geniture,  but  there  is  incorporated  in  the  code  of  every 
State  in  the  Union  a  more  or  less  stringent  one  against  it : 
any  clauses  inserted  in  a  will,  with  a  view  to  entailing  or 
attempting  to  entail  an  estate,  being  absolutely  null  and 
void.  When  Daniel  Webster,  who  enjoyed,  and  justly,  the 
reputation  of  beinv  one  of  the  most  eminent  lunsts  m  the 
United  States,  made  his  will,  he  exercised  all  his  ingenuity 
in  endeavoring  so  to  word  the  instrument  as  to  enable  him 
to  keep  **  Marshfield,"  his  homestead,  in  the  family  of  his 
eldest  son ;  or,  in  other  words,  he  sought  to  create  a  species 
of  entail.  But  the  attempt  was  unsuccessful.  The  will 
was  disputed  by  those  members  of  the  family  whose  in- 
terests were  injuriously  affected  by  it ;  and  the  Massachu- 
setts judges  were  unanimous  in  their  decision  that  the  pro- 
vision in  question  was  contra  bonos  mores,  and  in  direct 
contravention  of  the  laws  of  the  State. 

I  may  observe  here,  en  passanf,  that  it  is  rather  a  curious 
commentary  upon  the  inconsistencies  of  human  nature, 
that  Webster — the  "great  expounder  of  the  Constitution," 
the  champion  of  law,  par  excellence  —  should,  in  one  of  rhe 
most  important  acts  of  his  life,  have  made  a  deliberate  at- 
tempt to  evade  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  his  countr}\ 
He  was,  however,  quite  exceptional  in  his  desire  to  entail 
his  estate.  As  a  rule,  the  feeling,  created  and  fostered  here 
by  law  and  usage  in  favor  of  the  eldest  son,  is,  practically, 
non-existent  in  the  United  States,  where  a  man  in  making 
a  disposition  of  his  property  rarely  evinces  a  preference 
for  one  child  over  another. 

In  the  State  of  New  York,  and,  I  believe,  in  nearly 
every  one  of  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States,  the  law  is, 
that,  when  a  married  man  dies  intestate,  his  widow  shall  en- 
joy a  life-interest  in  one-third  of  his  real  and  personal  es- 
tate, and  that  the  remaining  two-thirds  shall  be  equally 
divided  among  his  children.  So  eminently  just  is  felt  to 
be  this  law,  and  so  entirely  is  it  in  harmony  with  the  senti- 
ments of  the  community,  that  very  many  persons  never 
deem  it  necessary  to  make  a  will  at  all,  being  perfectly 
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content  with  the  machinery  the  State  has  provided  for  the 
distribution  of  their  property.  And  as  there  is,  or  rather 
was,  —  for  I  speak  oi  the  period  before  the  imposition  of 
the  *'  war-taxes,"  —  neither  legacy,  succession,  nor  probate 
duty  in  America,  no  loss  accrues  to  a  man's  family  from 
the  circumstance  of  his  not  having  made  a  testamentary 
disposition  of  his  estate. 

In  fact,  so  far  is  the  feeling  carried  in  the  United  States, 
that  all  a  man's  children  should  be  equal  sharers  in  what- 
ever propertv  he  leaves  behind  him,  that  in  those  instances 
where  a  will  has  been  made  leaving  more  to  one  son  or 
daughter  than  the  others,  and  it  has  oeen  contested  on  the 
ground  of  "  undue  influence,"  the  courts  of  law  have  gener- 
ally, in  their  decisions,  leaned  to  the  opinion  that  the  vei^ 
fact  of  the  apportionment  bein^  unequal  was  jmmd  facte 
evidence  of  undue  influence  having  been  exercised  over  the 
testator,  to  be  rebutted  only  by  proof  that  some  substantial 
reason,  and  not  mere  caprice,  had  dictated  the  apparently 
unfair  preference  for  one  child  over  another. 

The  correctness  of  Thackeray's  remarks  on  the  character 
of  the  relations  existing  between  parents  and  children  in 
the  United  States  finas,  incidentally,  confirmation  in  the 
literature  of  that  country.  In  the  works  of  no  American 
author  are  to  be  found  the  scenes  of  domestic  dissension 
and  unhappiness  portrayed  in  those  of  English  writers; 
and  for  the  simple  reason,  that  such  phases  of  human  life 
have  not  come  imder  the  observation  of  the  fomfer.  The 
great  passions,  indeed,  —  love,  hate,  revenge,  —  play  their 
part  in  the  writings  of  American  novelists,  as  they  do  in  the 
literature  of  every  nation.  But  such  scenes  of  domestic 
discord  as  those  painted  so  graphically  in  ^  The  Newcomes," 
and ''  The  Adventures  of  Fhuip,"  could  by  no  possibility 
occur  in  the  state  of  society  which  exists  in  the  United 
States;  for,  in  nearly  every  instance,  these  dissensions 
arise  from  the  circumstance  Uiat  the  elder  members  of  the 
family  neither  recognize  the  individualitv,  nor  respect  the 
rights,  of  the  younger ;  and  in  America  they  do  both. 

It  is  not  mv  purpose,  in  this  paper,  to  enter  into  an  elab- 
orate disquisition  upon  the  character  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  my  object  being  simply  to  touch  oriefly  up- 
on some  of  their  more  prominent  national  traits ;  but  there 
is  one  accusation  brought  against  them  which  must  not 
pass  unnoticed,  —  that  of  being  a  thoroughly  ill-mannered 
nation,  —  an  accusation  so  persistently  reiterated,  that  it 
has  obtained  almost  universal  credence  in  this  country. 

Nearly  every  Englis>h  traveller  has  some  tale  to  tell  of 
the  rudeness  and  incivility  he  has  met  with  from  the  lower 
classes  in  America;  and,  pn'mdyucte,  it  would  appear  that 
complaints  so  general  must  be  well  founded.  But  it  is  not 
so.  The  annoyances  to  which  these  sentlemen  have  been 
subjected  have  arisen,  almost  invariably,  from  their  failing 
to  properly  appreciate  the  difference  existing  between  the 
social  system  of  the  Americans  and  that  of  their  own 
people. 

In  this  country,  the  separation  of  the  various  grades  of 
society  has  had  a  marked  effect  upon  the  morale  of  what 
are  termed  the  ''  lower  classes."  The  man  in  fustian  can- 
not understand  why  he  should  render  even  the  most  trifling 
civility  to  the  man  in  broadcloth  without  being  paid  for  it. 
If  you  only  so  much  as  inquire  your  way  of  a  man  having 
the  appearance  of  a  mechanic,  and  he  goes  a  few  steps  out 
of  his  path  to  show  it  to  you,  he  will, — -five  times  out  of  six, 
—  even  if  he  do  not  ask  for  a  gratuity,  show  palpably  by 
his  manner  that  he  expects  one.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
gentleman  would  scarcely  accept  the  slightest  civility  from 
a  man  of  an  inferior  class  witnout  payment,  even  if  none 
were  demanded  or  expected.  He  pays  for  it  to  mark  that 
he  does  not  regard  what  has  been  done  for  him  in  the  li^ht 
of  an  act  of  courtesy  from  man  to  man,  but  as  a  service 
rendered  him  by  a  being  so  inferior  to  himself  that  there 
can  be  nothing  in  common  between  them.  The  rich  man, 
in  fact,  exacts,  on  most  occasions,  a  servile  deference  from 
the  poor  one  —  and  pays  for  it ;  while  the  latter  has  so 
little  self-respect  that  ne  is  only  too  willing  to  be  paid. 

No  inequality  of  position  or  circumstances,  however,  will 
make  a  native  of  any  portion  of  the  United  States  submit 
to  being  dealt  with  in  tne  manner,  or  spoken  to  in  the  tone, 


which,  in  this  country,  the  ''  man  in  broadcloth  "  adopto  as 
a  matter  of  course  towards  the  "•  man  in  fustian."  No  oae, 
perhaps,  has  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  advantages  of 
wealth  and  ^ucation  than  the  American;  but  that  the 
possessor  of  them  should  feel  justified  in  using  towards  hia 
the  language  of  a  superior  to  an  inferior  is  what  be  cazmot 
understand,  and  will  not  for  one  moment  pnt  up  with.  An 
anecdote  related  of  the  elder  Mathews,  when  in  New  Toii, 
well  illustrates  this  phase  of  the  national  character.  Walk- 
ing up  Broadway  one  day,  he  addressed  an  individiial, 
having  the  appearance  of  a  mechanic,  in  these  terms :  ''My 
good  man,  I  want  to  go  to  Franklin  Street." — ''Then  why 
the  devil  don't  vou  go  there  ?  "  was  the  uncivil  reply. 

Now,  I  have  heard  this  story  quoted  as  showing  ^e  rade- 
ness  of  the  lower  orders  in  the  United  States.  But  it 
was,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  unlucky  phrase  *'  My  good  man," 
and  Uie  patronixing  tone  in  whicn  it  may  be  inferred  that 
such  words  would  be  uttered,  that  roused  the  gall  of  the 
individual  spoken  to,  and  provoked  a  disconrteoua  retoit. 
The  inquiry,  differently  put,  would  not  only  have  elicxted 
a  civil  answer  from  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  of  those 
to  whom  it  might  have  been  addressed,  but  they  would  — 
seeing  he  was  a  foreigner — have  shown  a  courteoas  leadi- 
ness  to  afford  him  any  information  in  their  power;  and 
that,  too,  without  the  slightest  expectation  of  fee  or  reward. 
Indeed,  the  offer  of  a  gratuity  under  such  eircamstanecs 
would  be  resented  by  the  poorest  American  as  an  insoh. 

That  the  national  independence  of  character  maj  occa- 
sionally be  pushed  too  far,  and  degenerate  into  offenaTv 
self-assertion,  must,  however,  be  admitted.  Thns  it  is  re- 
lated of  a  stage-driver  in  one  of  the  Western  States,  that,  oe 
entering  a  tavern  in  search  of  a  passenger,  he  addrened 
the  soUtary  occupant  of  the  bar-room  in  these  terns : 
'*  Are  you  the  man  that's  going  by  this  here  stage  ?  "  add- 
ing, as  the  reason  for  his  making  the  inquiry,  "•  Vm.  ^ 
gentleman  that  drives  it." 

This  is  ridiculous  enough;  but  such  cases  are,  in  the 
older  settled  States  at  least,  ouite  exceptional;  and  it 
would  be  most  unfair  to  regard  tne  individual  who  figmo 
in  the  above  anecdote  as  the  representative  of  other  thai 
a  limited  class  in  any  section  of  the  country. 

So  far,  indeed,  as  my  observation  has  extended,  not  oolj 
is  the  American  of  the  poorer  classes  better  mannered  thsa 
the  Englishman  of  the  same  grade,  but  so  superior  is  he  is 
this  respect,  that  no  comparison  can  fairly  be  instituted 
between  them. 

Any  one  who  returns  to  this  country,  after  having  speat 
some  time  on  the  Continent  or  in  the  United  States,  csa- 
not,  in  fact,  but  be  struck  by  the  coarseness  —  I  migbt 
almost  say  the  brutality  —  of  the  lower  classes :  at  leastj  of 
such  of  them  as  the  eye  falls  upon  in  the  public  streets. 
In  the  rough  practical  jokes,  in  tne  '*  chaff,"  m  which  thej 
so  liberally  indulge  amongst  themselves,  the  desire  to  inflict 
pain  or  annoyance  is,  almost  always,  the  basis  of  their  wit 
Treating  each  other  witU  habitual  rudeness,  it  follows  thst 
the  show  of  courtesy  they  put  on  towards  those  above  thai 
is  prompted  simply  by  the  deiire  of  gain.  Their  civility  is, 
in  fact,  little  better  than  servility. 

The  American,  on  the  other  hand,  however  humble  is 
position,  has  a  keen  sense  of  personal  dignity ;  no  taste 
for  horse-play ;  and,  prompt  to  resent  an  impertinence  or 
an  insult,  is  equally  slow,  unprovoked,  to  offer  either. 

The  difference  in  morals  as  well  as  in  manners  between 
the  lower  classes  in  the  two  countries  is  rather  significantly 
illustrated  by  the  fact,  that,  during  a  residence  of  upwards 
of  seventeen  years  in  New  York,  the  writer  cannot  call  to 
mind  a  single  instance  of  any  native  American  citizen  ap- 
pearing at  the  bar  of  a  police  court  on  the  charge  of  wife- 
oeating.  And  as  to  drunkenness,  more  intoxicated  men, 
and  women  too,  may  be  seen  in  the  streets  of  London  in 
one  day,  than  in  those  of  any  city  of  the  United  States  in 
six  months. 

The  admirable  system  of  public  schools  —  in  which  a 
purely  gratuitous  education  is  offered  to  all  alike  —  which 
exists  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Northern  and  Eastern 
States,  has  done  very  much  to  elevate  the  moral  as  well 
as  the  intellectual  character  of  the  people.    In  New  Eng- 
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land  the  percentage  of  crime  to  population  is  less  than 
that  of  any  European  country,  with  the  exception,  poBsi- 
\Ay.  of  Holland.  Even  the  State  of  New  York  — the 
cmef  city  of  which  is  the  common  receptacle  for  ignorance, 
poverty,  and  crime  from  all  parts  of  Europe  —  presents  a 
Tery  fiur  record  in  this  respect ;  and,  if  the  foreizn  popu- 
lation be  eliminated  from  the  calculation,  an  excellent  one. 
Few  persons,  indeed,  are  aware  how  much  this  same  foreign 

fopulation  contributes  to  the  statistics  of  crime  in  America, 
n  the  State  of  New  York  alone  seventy  per  cent  of  all  the 
offences  which  are  brought  under  the  cognizance  of  the  tri- 
bunals are  committed  by  individuals  of  Irish  parentage, 
-while  the  fair  proportion  of  this  class  would  be  less  tl^ 
twenty  per  cent. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  moral  development  of  the  people 
which  has  resulted  from  education,  may  be  adduced  the 
readiness  with  which  they  are  disposed  to  subordinate 
their  individual  preferences  to  what  they  consider  to  be  for 
the  good  of  the  commonwealth :  of  this  the  "  Prohibitory 
Liquor  Law  "  is  a  conspicuous  example.  Whatever  differ- 
ences of  opinion  may  exist  in  this  country  as  to  the  ab- 
stract merits  of  such  a  law,  there  can  be,  I  conceive,  no 
question  but  that  the  verv  fact  of  its  existence  pre-supposes 
a  considerable  amount  of  selfdenial  on  the  part  of  a  large 
number  of  those  who  have  been  instrumental  in  passing  iL 
Many  thousands,  in  fact,  in  various  States,  votea  foi*  what 
is  known  as  the  '*  Maine  "  law,  who  had  never  been,  nor 
were  ever  likely  to  be,  guilty  of  excess  themselves ;  but 
who  denied  themselves  what  tney  believed  to  be  a  perfectly 
innocent  indulgence,  purely  for  the  sake  of  those  of  their 
fellow-citizens  less  able  to  exercise  selfHiontrol. 

The  American  is  proverbially  sensitive — almost  mor- 
bidly so  —  as  to  what  is  said  of  his  country  by  foreigners. 
Curtis,  perhaps,  scarcely  exaggerated  when  he  asserted 
that  after  the  disaster  at  BuQ's  Run,  what  troubled  his 
countrymen  most  was  not  the  reverse  their  arms  had 
sustained,  —  that  they  knew  they  should  retrieve, — but  the 
tiiought  of  what  the  Timet^  correspondent  would  say 
about  it.  But  this  very  thin-skinnedness  —  though  a 
defect  in  the  national  character,  as  evincing  a  certain  lack 
of  dignity  —  has  yet  its  counterbalancing  advantages. 
The  sufferer  writhes  and  cries  out  under  uie  lash  of  his 
critics ;  but  his  punishment  makes  a  permanent  impression 
on  him,  and  he  sets  himself  seriously  to  work  to  correct  the 
fiuilts  or  follies  which  have  been  condemned  or  satirized. 

Many  years  ago,  when  Mrs.  Trollope  visited  New  York, 
the  occupants  of  the  upper  tiers  of  boxes  of  the  Park 
Theatre  were  in  the  habit,  between  the  acts,  of  resting 
their  legs  upon  the  balustrade  in  front  of  them,  and  were 
guilty  of  other  breaches  of  etiquette.  But  so  much  did  the 
people  take  to  heart  what  the  lady  said  of  them  in  her 
booK,  that,  for  years  afterwards,  if  any  of  the  practices  she 
had  commented  on  were  indulged  in,  a  cry  was  raised  of 
^  A  Trollope  1  a  Trollope  1 "  and  the  offending  individual 
was  obliged  to  desist.  At  the  present  day  the  propriety, 
the  order,  the  courtesy  of  manner  to  each  other,  of  an 
American  audience,  are  remarkable.  A  play,  too,  is  sel- 
dom or  never,  what  is  termed  in  theatrical  parlance, 
damned,  K  a  peribrmance  does  not  please  those  who  wit- 
ness it,  they  show  their  dissatisfaction  only  by  silence, 
being  apparently  of  Lovelace's  opinion,  that  to  *'  manifest 
dislike  to  a  play  by  tumultuous  oisapprobation  "  is  in  bad 
taste.  The  only  exceptions  I  can  remember  to  this  rule 
were  when  a  performer  was  guilty  of  some  violation  of 
decorum,  by  either  word  or  gesture ;  and  then  he  has  been 
dealt  with  sharply  enousrh. 

Before  concluding  these  desultory  observations  upon 
American  trait?,  I  may  observe,  that  any  Englishman  who 
returns  home,  after  a  residence  of  some  years  in  the  United 
States,  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  ignorance  which  exists 
here,  both  with  regard  to  the  institutions  and  character  of 
the  people  of  that  country,  —  an  ignorance,  be  it  said, 
infinitely  more  inexcusable  than  that  so  frequentiy  imputed 
to  the  French  in  respect  to  us.  For  them,  indeed,  may  be 
pleaded  the  excuses  of  difference  of  race  and  language,  — 
the  latter  an  almost  insuperable  barrier  to  the  thorough 
comprehension  of  the  idiosyncrasies  of  a  people.    But  of 


the  Americans  —  derived  from  a  common  stock,  and  speak- 
ing the  same  tongue  as  ourselves  —  we  absolutely  know 
less  than  we  do  of  any  Continental  nation.  Even  of  the 
geography  of  the  United  States  the  English  people  are,  as 
a  rule,  curiously  ignorant. 

One  explanation  of  our  ignorance  of  the  social  character- 
istics  of  tiie  Americans  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  our 
impressions  of  them  are  partly  derived  from  the  books  of 
travellers  who,  in  hurried  journeys  through  the  States, 
have  simply  noted  such  superficial  traits  of  the  people  as 
came  under  their  observation  in  hotels,  railroads,  and 
steamboats;  but  also,  in  still  greater  dcsrree,  I  conceive, 
from  those  English  works  of  fiction  in  which  natives  of  the 
United  States  have  been  introduced,  the  individuals  therein 
delineated  beins;  very  generally  accepted  by  tiie  majority 
of  readers  as  fair  types  of  the  American.  Li  nearly  every 
one  of  these  works,  the  American  figures  in  either  an 
odious  or  a  ridiculous  aspect.  To  say  nothing  of  those 
portions  of*'  Martin  Chuzziewit"  the  scene  of  which  is  laid 
m  the  United  States,  I  may  mention  Richard  Avemal  in 
Bulwer's  "  My  Novel;"  the  Colonel  in  Lever's  "One  of 
Them ; "  FuUalove  in  Charles  Reade's  "  Very  Hard  Cash ; " 
the  youneer  Fenton  in  Yates's  "Black  Sheep;"  and 
the  American  in  "  Mugby  Junction."  In  every  instance, 
whether  represented  as  a  man  of  good  social  position  and 
presumably  fair  education,  or  not,  he  is  made  to  express  him- 
self in  a  dialect  happily  combining  all  the  peculiarities  of 
speech  of  each  section  of  the  country  from  Maine  to  Texas ; 
and  such  as,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  was  never  yet  heard 
frx>m  the  lips  of  any  one  human  being. 

It  is  the  same  on  tiie  stage.  In  "  Our  American  Cousin," 
Lord  Dundreary  is  accepted  for  what  it  is,  an  exceedingly 
clever  representation  or  an  individual  idiosyncrasy.  Asa 
Trenchaid,  on  the  other  hand,  is  received  by  the  audience 
as  a  fair  type  not  only  of  a  class,  but  of  a  people.  Yet  Mr. 
Buckstone,  excellent  as  he  is  in  his  own  line,  so  far  from 
giving  a  fair  likeness  of  the  Yankee,  does  not  even  present 
a  caricature  of  him ;  that  is,  if  caricature  be  understood  in 
its  proper  sense,  i.e.,  the  humorous  or  ridiculous  exaggerap 
tion  or  features  or  habits  peculiar  to  the  individual  or 
species.  Asa  Trenchard  on  the  Haymarket  stage  is  simphr 
a  vulgar  cockney,  with  a  habit  of  speaking  through  nu 
nose ;  and  it  appears  strangely  inconsistent  that  a  delicate^ 
minded,  refinea  woman  like  Maiy  Meredith  should  tolerate 
the  add^sses  of  such  a  man.  When  the  play  in  question 
was  oriorinally  produced  in  New  York,  Jefferson,  of  Rip 
Van  Wmkle  fame,  was  the  Asa  Trenchard;  and  in  hu 
hands  the  character  became  a  fair,  unexaggerated  type  of 
the  native  of  New  England, — cool,  clear-beaded,  brave, 
warm-hearted,  but  ignorant  of  the  conventionalities  of 
society.  Here  it  would  have  been  caviare  to  the  mass  of 
playgoers,  their  preconceived  idea  of  the  character  being 
so  totally  different. 

In  closing  this  pMiper  I  may  add  that  the  opinions 
expressed  have  not  been  lightly  hazarded,  but  are  the 
result  of  careful  observation  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
American  people. 


A  TRIP  TO  THE  SULTAN'S  CITY. 

There  are  few  spots  whose  names  awaken  more  pleasant 
fancies  or  more  sweet  illusions  than .  Constantinople.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  reader  has  had  the  same  experience 
as  I  in  this  matter ;  but  1  believe  many  persons^  connect  the 
name  of  Constantinople  in  a  vague  and  indefinite  way  with 
boundless  luxury  and  splendor,  piquant  mystery,  and  strange 
romance.  Whether  this  be  the  prevailing  feeling  or  not, 
at  any  rate,  I  for  one  had  always  somehow  looked  forward 
to  seeing  Constantinople  as  the  realization  of  many  pleasant 
musings  about  ^e  land  "  of  the  cedar  and  vine,  wnere  the 
flowers  ever  blossom,  the  beams  ever  shine."  Accordingly, 
when  I  left  London,  bound  for  the  city  of  Constantino,  or  as 
the  Turks  call  it,  the  "  Gate  of  Felicity "  (Der-u-Saadet), 
it  was  with  my  brain  full  of  agreeable  anticipations.  I  was 
about  to  visit  the  East,  under  very  favorable  circumstances 
I  considered.    I  had  letters  of  introduction  to  many  nota- 
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bles  in  Constantinople,  and,  amongst  others,  to  a  minister 
of  the  Goyemment.  Moreover,  Otiental  languages  having 
been  a  pet  study  of  mine  at  college,  I  had  the  rare  advan- 
tage of  being  able  to  dive  into  the  thickest  mazes  of  8tam- 
boul,  without  the  terrible  bore  of  a  dragoman.  The  weath- 
er in  London,  for  a  long  time  before  my  departure,  had 
been  fearfully  rainy  and  muddy.  It  was  with  no  regret, 
therefore,  but  almost  with  delight,  that  I  turned  my  bock 
on  it  to  visit  a  land  where,  at  least,  I  thought  I  should  be 
sure  of  brilliant  weather.  It  was  true  that  it  was  only  the 
middle  of  February,  and  one  could  scarcely  expect  fine 
weather  anywhere.  Nevertheless,  I  did  expect,  from  the 
descriptions  I  had  read  so  often,  that,  if  there  were  occasion- 
al storms  and  showers,  I  should  certainly  find  an  immense 
improvement.  What  tended  still  more  to  confirm  me  in 
this  hallucination  was  that,  on  arriving  on  the  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean,  at  Marseilles,  the  weather  was  delicious. 
How  grateful,  after  the  heavy,  pelting  rain  and  thick  mud 
I  had  left  in  London,  and  the  severe  frost  I  had  seen  in 
Paris  and  through  the  greater  part  of  France,  to  suddenly 
find  myself  transported,  as  if  by  magic,  into  a  land  with  a 
beautifully  blue  sky,  brilliant  sunshine,  and  centle  zephyrs  I 
With  what  delight  did  I  find  myself  compelled  to  throw  ofi* 
sreat-coats  and  wrappers,  and  to  open  my  windows  at  the 
hotel,  through  which  a  balmy  air  glided!  When  I  made 
this  change,  I  thought  I  had  left  cold  and  rain,  mud  and 
drizzle,  behind  me  forever.  The  evening  on  which  the 
steamer  left  Marseilles  was  charming.  The  sky  was  of  a 
beautifully  transparent  azure  color,  the  setting  sun  brilliant 
in  the  extreme,  but  not  uncomfintably  hot.  As  we  steamed 
past  the  Ch&teau  d'lf,  which  Dtunas's  romance  of  "  Monte 
Christo ''  has  rendered  so  familiar  to  us  all,  the  sea  was  aa 
calm  aa  a  lake,  and  one  might  be  excused  for  imagining 
that  he  had  taken  leave  forever  of  storms  and  dull  skies, 
mist  and  mud.  Things  continued  thus  for  some  days,  until 
we  came  off  the  coast  of  Messina ;  where,  to  my,  and  every 
one's,  great  disgust,  the  sky  suddenly  became  overcast,  and 
thick,  inky  clouds  warned  us  that  some  unpleasant  change 
was  at  hand.  Ere  long  these  clouds  which  had  arisen 
seemed  suddenly  to  burst  over  us  in  a  deluge  of  rain  and 
tremendous  gusts  of  wind.  No  one  could  retain  his  equilib- 
rium on  deck  without  holding  very  fast  to  the  masts,  ropes, 
(Mr  other  fixed  objects ;  but  very  soon  the  deck  was  cleared 
of  all  the  passengers  except  myself  and  two  others,  who  de- 
termined to  remain,  however  rough  the  sea  might  be,  rather 
than  go  below  and  be  made  sick,  as  all  the  rest  were,  by  the 
stifling  atmosphere  combined  with  the  rocking  of  the  ship. 
To  us,  inexperienced  in  such  matters,  the  waves  behind  and 
around  us  seemed  like  mountains ;  and  when  one  of  them 
struck  the  ship,  and  it  quivered  from  the  shock,  we  could 
scarcely  believe  that  the  vessel  could  stand  that  sort  of 
thing  long.  Again,  when  the  ship  phmged  down  into  some 
gaping  chasm  in  the  waves  in  front  of  us,  and  we  who  were 
aft  were  lifted  up,  as  on  the  end  of  some  gigantic  swing,  it 
seemed  as  if  we  were  rushing  down  an  immense  gulf  to  cer- 
tain destruction.  Little  or  no  damage  was  done,  however, 
except  to  the  crockery-ware  and  glass ;  for,  spite  of  the 
plates,  glasses,  and  dishes  being  lashed  to  the  tables,  the 
breakage  was  considerable,  and  the  clatter  below  terrible. 
When  darkness  compelled  us  to  eo  below,  I  must  confess  I 
felt  any  thing  but  comfortable,  with  my  heels  considerably 
higher  than  my  head,  and  the  waves  dashing  against  the 
sides  of  the  vessel  with  a  noise  like  thunder.  A^er  a  day 
and  night  of  this  weather,  the  wind  suddenly  dropped ;  and 
after  we  had  passed  Cape  Matapan,  it  completely  subsided. 
We  soon  began  to  forget  all  the  inconveniences  of  taking 
our  soup,  holdiu}^  the  plates  in  our  hands,  and  having  to 
perform  gymnastic  feats  to  feed  at  all,  and  divers  other 
desagremens  of  rough  weather ;  and  I  now  ^Eincied  that  my 
troubles  were  definitely  over,  and  that  I  should  be  fiilly 
compensated  for  them  by  the  delights  of  Constantinople, 
which  would  soon  be  reached. 

During  the  journey,  I  had  been  told  several  times  of  the 
beauty  of  the  view  of  Constantinople  from  the  sea ;  but,  as 
ill-luck  would  have  it,  we  arrived  on  a  dark,  murky  evening, 
so  cloudy  and  lowering  that  one  might  have  easily  imagined 
himself  in  London ;  and  certainly,  the  city  itseu^  although 


presenting  a  very  quaint  and  bizarre  appearance,  iras  by 
no  means  enchanting.  But,  seen  with  the  accompaniments 
of  a  bright  sun  and  clear  blue  sky,  it  certainly  has  from  the 
sea  a  most  imposing  effect,  aa  I  afterwards  found.  After  a 
week's  sea  journey,  we  were  all  naturally  anxious  to  land 
as  early  as  possible,  and  easer  to  revel  in  the  comforts  of 
good  hotels,  and  the  other  delights  of  terra  firma. 

Alas,  however,  this  was  not  such  an  easy  affair  su  most 
of  us  had  imagined.  The  captain  told  us  that  there  was  a 
regulation  that  no  ship  could  discharge  its  passens:en  and 
carso  after  sunset ;  and  he  was  afraid  the  Turks  would 
think  it  too  late  for  us  to  land,  as  the  sun  was  just  going 
down.  It  was  somewhat  difiicult  to  the  uninitiated  to  de- 
termine whether  the  sun  had  set  or  no,  as  the  evening  was 
so  lowering  that  no  sun  was  to  be  seen,  and  a  small,  fine  rain 
was  falling.  In  a  short  time  the  ship  was  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  small  boats,  of  the  most  curious  forms  and  colors. 
The  appearance  of  the  boatmen,  half-naked,  or  dressed  in 
very  gay  colors,  was  no  less  extraordinary.  Now  began  a 
scene  of  the  wildest  confusion ;  boats  jostling,  boatmen  vo- 
ciferating, and  every  one  not  seeming  to  know  what  he  was 
about.  In  the  hope  of  being  able  to  land  that  evening, 
everybody  had  brought  up  his  luggage  on  deck,  and  was 
standing  on  guard  over  it ;  but  now  it  appeared  Uiat  there 
was  a  ereat  probability  that  we  should  have  to  pass  an- 
other night  on  board.  At  length  an  official-looking  boat 
boarded  us,  and  a  venerable  old  gentleman,  with  a  long 
white  beard  and  very  Oriental  appearance,  stepped  on 
board.  He  came  to  bring  us  the  welcome  intellio;ence  that 
the  sun  had  set,  and  that  we  were  precisely  in  time  to  be 
too  late.  The  captain  and  every  one  seemed  very  indig- 
nant; and  complaints. and  entreaties  were  uttered  in  ul 
languages  and  in  all  tones  to  the  stolid  Ottoman,  who  re- 
mained perfectly  unruffled  by  the  storm  of  raging  voices 
around  him.  Finally,  one  of  the  ofiicers  went  on  shore,  and 
hj  some  occult  means  induced  the  authorities  to  consider 
that  the  sun  had  not  completely  set.  As  soon  as  this  be- 
came known,  what  a  msh  was  made  to  the  boats,  and  what 
a  scene  of  inextrickble  oonfiision  ensued  I  The  boatmen 
began  offering  their  services  in  a  jargon  composed  of  firas^ 
ments  of  every  known  and  imknown  tonf^i^  and  in  their 
emulation  shouted  and  abused  each  other  in  a  \4srrj&c  mao- 
A  stranger  might  very  naturally  hesitate  about  trusi- 
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ing  himself  or  his  luggage  to  such  keeping,  even  for  so 
short  a  passage  as  that  from  the  ship  to  the  shore ;  and  now, 
to  make  matters  better,  there  could  be  no  mistake  about 
the  sun  having  set,  for  it  had  suddenly  become  quite  dark. 
I  had  just  made  up  my  mind  to  swallow  the  disappointment 
and  remain  on  board  till  morning,  rather  than  trust  myself 
to  the  care  of  one  of  these  noisy  and  savage-looking  m^ 
fians,  when  a  somewhat  respectable  looking  man  came  up 
to  me,  and  asked  which  hotel  I  was  going  to.  I  mentaoned 
the  name  of  the  hotel  which  some  ofthe  officers  of  the  riiip 
had  recommended  to  me.  Thereupon  he  brought  out  a 
card  with  the  name  of  that  hotel  printed  on  it,  and  told  me 
he  was  an  agent  for  it.  Being  a  complete  stranger  in  the 
place,  I  thought  it  better  to  have  some  one  who  could  show 
me  the  way,  and  therefore,  although  in  general  I  have  a 
decided  objection  to  these  touters,  consented  to  accept  his 
offer  of  conducting  me  to  my  destination.  Accordingly  I 
engaged  a  boat  of  his  recommendation,  and  put  my  luggage 
in  it,  after  no  slight  trepidation  lest  some  portion  of  it 
would  be  consigned  to  the  waves  amidst  the  aarkness  and 
confusion.  At  last  we  gained  the  shore.  I  had  reached 
the  churmed  spot,  and  lo !  what  did  I  behold  ?  A  misera- 
ble collection  of  hovels,  the  like  of  which  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  in  any  civilized  spot,  and  a  few  shabby,  disrep- 
utable-looking, dirty  individuals,  who,  I  was  informed, 
were  custom-house  officers.  After  all  the  tales  I  had  heard 
about  bakshish  in  the  East,  I  did  not  anticipate  much  trou- 
ble in  the  matter  of  inspecting  lu^age,  and  was  therefore 
no  little  disgusted  by  these  ruffianly  looking  gentlemen  or- 
dering me  to  deposit  my  trunks  in  the  gutter,  and  peering 
most  inquisitively  into  each  of  them,  and  at  every  thing 
they  contained.  This  somewhat  unexpected  and  decidedly 
irritating  performance  over,  these  zealous  officials  held  oat 
their  hands  for  bakshish.    Imagine  my  indignation  1    I  had 
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YknA  to  submit  to  everj  trifling  article  of  mine  being  turned 
O'ver  in  the  middle  of  a  dirty  alley  on  a  dark  and  rainy 
n^ight,  and  after  having  been  put  to  every  possible  inconve- 
nience was  requested,  although  I  had  notning  contraband 
'vrith  me,  to  pay  them  for  their  trouble.  Therefore  I  natu- 
rally responded,  in  none  of  the  calmest  of  voices,  nichuti 
(irnat  for)  ?  This  appeared  unanswerable,  and  according- 
ly, no  doubt  to  their  surprise  and  horror,  I  told  my  conduc- 
tor to  proceed. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  terrible  labyrinth 
of  wretched,  muady,  narrow  alleys,  full  of  deep  ruts  and 
l>ig  stones,  through  which  I  was  led.    What  a  contrast  to 
'tihe  fairy  scenes  I  had  anticipated  t    Nothing  but  miserable 
little  sliops,  roads  with  no  toot  pavement,  and  so  ruffged 
and  uneven  as  to  put  the  traveller  in  imminent  peril  oi  his 
ne^  at  every  step ;  no  light  to  guide  you  but  uat  emitted 
fiom  a  few  strange  paper  lanterns  exhiluted  at  an  occasional 
shop-door,  or  carried  by  some  solitary  passenger  (it  being 
protiibited  to  walk  the  streets  afler'nightfalf  without  the 
said  luminaries).    Slipping  at  every  step  over  the  great 
bowlders  of  stone    supposed  to  be  pavement,  and   yet 
obliged  to  hurry  on  for  fear  of  losing  sight  of  the  hamrnal, 
beannor  my  luggage  on  his  back  as  he  wended  his  way 
through  a  maze  of  narrow,  irregular  paths,  apparently  leaa- 
in^jT  nowhere  in  particular,  but  everywhere  in  general,  and 
wi^  grave  misgivings  whether  I  or  my  luggage  would  ever 
turn  up  in  suety  anywhere,  I  did  not  feel  any  of  the 
ecstatic  emotions  whidi  I  had  fondly  imagined  I  ^ould 
experience    on    first    treading  the  classic  ground  of  the 
capital  of  Constantine  the  Great  and  the  City  of  the  Sul- 
tans. 

I  consoled  myself  with  the  reflection  that  no  doubt  these 
dirty  streets  belonged  to  some  poor  faubourg,  and  .that  I 
should  eventually  come  out  into  the  city  proper.  Narrow  lane 
after  lane  was  traversed,  hovel  follow^  hovel,  but  the 
thoroughfare  never  widened,  and  the  aspect  never  improved. 
No  carriages,  cabs,  or  carts  enlivened  the  road ;  nor  could 
any  such  vehicles  have  passed,  owing  to  the  precipitous 
slope  of  many  of  the  streets,  the  close  proximity  of  the 
houses  on  either  side,  and  the  fearful  inequalities  of  the 
ground.    All  was  darkness,  solitude,  and  mystery,  broken 
only  by  occasional  passers  threading  their  way  with  diffi- 
culty by  means  of  tne  aforesaid  paper  lanterns,  a  stock  of 
which  is  always  kept  on  hand  at  every  tobacconist's  shop, 
and  which  cost  only  the  modest  sum  of  threepence.    Such 
was  my  ^rst  sight  of  the  queen  of  Eastern  cities,  and  mv 
disenchajitment  may  be  better  imasined  than  describea. 
Still  clinging  to  the  hope  that  I  had  landed  in  a  wretdied 
quarter  of  the  city,  and  that  on  the  morrow,  or  speedily 
after,  I  should  come  upon  that  Eldorado  of  cities  or  whida 
European  travellers  in  general  talk  so  rhapsodically,  I  at 
last  saw  my  guide  and  hammal  stop  in  front  of  a   most 
unpromising  lookinor  establishment,  half  French,  half  Turk- 
ish in  appearance,  which,  to  my  amazement,  I  was  informed 
was  the  notel  to  which  I  had  been  recommended.    Alas  1 
thought  I,  if  this  be  one  of  the  best  hotels  in  the  European 
quarter  of  this  place,  what  must  the  worst  be  ?    Having 
been  shown  into  a  dirty,  dingy  apartment,  where  I  reluc- 
tantly deposited  my  luggage,  and  naving  ascertained  of  the 
proprietors  that  this  really  was  the  hotel  in  question,  I 
thought  that  in  all  probability  I  might  go  farther  to  fare 
worse :  my  unpleasant  meditations  were  interrupted,  but  by 
no  means  dispelled,  by  the  appearance  of  the  soi  disant 
agent  of  the  hotel,  who  demanded  the  small  sum  of  twelve 
shillings  for  the  trouble  of  showing  me  to  this  delightful 
retreat    I  burst  forth  into  a  torrent  of  indignant  exclama- 
tbn  at  his  impudence.    If  he  were  the  agent  to  the  hotel, 
why  should  I  pay  him  at  all  ?  I  asked  the  host ;  and,  i£  I 
were  required  to  pay  for  his  obtaining  him  a  customer,  why 
should  i  be  called  upon  to  remunerate  him  at  the  rate  of 
about  fifteen  shillings  an  hour?    The  people  of  the  hotel, 
who,  it  was  clear,  were  in  tacit  league  wiui  these  rascals, 
could  give  me  no  better  reason  than  that  **  it  was  the  cus- 
tom.''   Finally,  to  save  myself  firom  the  fellow's  importu- 
nities, I  gave  the  wretch  one-half  hb  demand  (although 
conscious  that  in  so  doing  I  was  being  disgracefully  robbed), 
and  shut  the  door  of  my  apartment  in  his  face.    It  will  be 


understood  that  this  fee  to  the  hotel  agent  was  distinct  fix)m 
the  pay  to  the  boatman  and  hammal,  who  had  both  chained 
some  ten  times  what  was  their  due.  On  the  morrow,  aner 
having  passed  any  thing  but  a  pleasant  night,  and  having 
paid  for  very  third-rate  accommodation  at  very  first-rate 
prices,  I  sallied  forth  in  quest  of  romantic  Eastern  archi- 
tecture. Mounting  one  of  the  street  horses,  waiting  in 
readiness  at  the  street  comers,  like  cabs  in  London  (and 
which,  by  the  way,  are  not  such  a  bad  institution),  I  di- 
rected Uie  saxB  (groom  or  driver)  to  proceed  to  the  house  of 
a  great  minister,  to  whom  I  had  a  letter  of  introduction. 
Doubtless,  thought  I,  if  there  be  any  beauty  in  the  place,  I 
must  discover  it  on  my  road  to  the  quarter  inhabited  by  the 
elite  of  Turkish  society.  Picking  my  way,  as  well  as  I  could, 
down  awfully  steep,  narrow,  and  tortuous  paths,  frequently 
leading  through  deserted  cemeteries,  across  which  my  nae 
wended  his  way,  dodging  the  tombstones  in  a  most  marvel- 
lous manner,  on,  on,  I  went  for  a  mile  or  two,  down  to  the 
Golden  Horn,  across  which  a  most  wretched  and  rickety 
bridge  of  boats  led  into  the  Turkish  town  par  excellence, 
Stamboul.  What  did  I  see  ?  Once  more  the  dilapidated, 
dirty,  dingy  rows  of  wooden  houses,  in  lines  so  irregular 
that  it  is  only  by  a  euphemism  one  can  call  them  streets. 
No  horse-road,  properly  so  called,  no  pavement ;  ruts  and 
pools  of  stagnant  water,  through  which  I  splashed  and 
stumbled  at  the  imminent  risk  of  my  neck;  knots  of  half- 
naked,  savage-looking  creatures,  either  lounging  in  the  road 
doing  nothing,  or  busy  in  strange  booth-like  establishments 
with  open  fronts,  which,  for  convenience'  sake,  we  will  term 
shops ;  occasionally  a  group  of  female  figures,  enveloped 
from  head  to  foot  in  long  loose  garments  (which  give  one 
the  idea  that  they  are  escaped  lunatics,  who  have  purloined 
the  sheets  from  tneh*  asylum,  and  adopted  them  as  cloaks), 
shuffling  along  in  loose  yellow  slippers  down  at  heel,  care^ 
fully  veiling  their  mouUis  and  foreheads  with  some  flimsy 
piece  of  muslin  or  cloth,  but  not  particular  at  all  about  ex- 
posing stockingless  legs ;  water-carriers,  such  as  one  reads 
of  in  the  "  Arabian  Nights,"  with  their  leathern  bottles 
slung  over  their  shoulders,  roaring  "  Soo,  soo "  ("  Water, 
water '[)  ;  beggars  lying  at. every  comer,  in  a  picturesque 
state  ot  rags  and  filth,  which  quite  distances  that  of  their 
Western  confreres ;  hammaU  bearing  huge  loads  on  their 
backs  of  the  most  miscellaneous  descriptions,  —  chairs  and 
tables,  chests  of  drawers,  firuit,  fish,  flowers,  bottles,  casks, 
enormous  cages  filled  with  poultry,  &c.,  &c.,  displaying 
feats  of  strength  every  day  wmch  would  astonish  an  Eng- 
lish acrobat;  donkeys  laden  with  piles  of  wood  and  coal, 
under  which  they  sti&gger  from  side  to  side  along  the  street, 
knocking  against  the  foot  passengers  and  horsemen  in  a 
most  embarrassing  fashion ;  itinerant  venders  of  firuit,  vege- 
tables, and  Turkish  pastry,  roaring  **  Skeker,^  sheker" 
("  Sweetmeats  "  ),  or  the  name  of  some  other  Oriental  ed- 
uAe  —  such  were  the  sights  which  greeted  me  as  1  stumbled 
on  through  Stamboul.  I  occasionally  descried,  it  is  true, 
amidst  the  mass  of  hovels,  here  and  there  dingy  bi^  houses, 
inhabited,  I  was  told,  by  pashas,  the  windows  all  closed  up 
by  Turkish  wooden  lattice  blinds,  through  which  the  inhab- 
itants can  see,  but  which  effectually  prevent  an  outsider 
firom  obtaining  any  view  of  the  interior. 

All  this  was  strange  enough,  you  may  say,  to  satisfy  the 
most  ardent  lover  of  novelty;  but  where  were  the  Oriental 
splendor,  the  quaint  buildings,  the  piquant  scenes,  which  we 
are  generally  led  to  believe  characterize  the  East?  I  am 
sadly  afraid  nowhere,  but  in  the  excited  brains  of  tourists 
not  over-particular  about  telling  the  truth.  Certainly,  here 
and  there,  amidst  the  wretched  wooden  houses,  and  loath- 
somely dirty  lanes,  you  will  occasionally  be  surprised  by  a 
picturesque  tomb  of  some  sultan,  all  mari>le  and  gold,  cy- 
press-trees, grass,  and  flowers.  Also,  almost  in  every  street, 
there  is  a  pretty  drinking-fountain  of  marble,  ornamented 
with  Turkish  or  Arabic  inscriptions  in  blue  and  gold,  telling 
the  name  of  the  donor,  or  conveying  some  appropriate  pre- 
cept of  morality.  The  mosques,  too,  and  the  omnipresent 
cemeteries,  with  most  grotesque  and  elaborately-inscribed 
tombstones,  covered  wifli  eulogiums  on  the  defunct  Mussul- 
mans lyin<r  at  your  feet,  or 'Arabic  verses  in  blue^  and  gilt 
letters,  w^kea  up  sometimes  into  the  most  undecipherable 
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monograms,  relieve  the  generally  dismal  appearance.  The 
bright-colored,  flowing  robes  of  the  picturesque  costume  of 
the  old-fashioned  Turks,  the  variety  of  dress  exhibited  by 
different  nationalities,  —  the  Greek,  Armenian,  Persian, 
Croat,  Amaout,  Kurd,  Russian,  and  many  others, — tend  to 
enliven  the  scene.  But  the  vast  open  spaces,  caused  by  the 
ever-recurring  fires,  left  covered  with  the  ruins  of  the  houses 
destroyed ;  the  unpaved,  uncleaned,  stinking  streets ;  the  ab- 
sence of  all  traffic,  except  in  eatables  and  clothes,  and  the 
other  most  indispensable  necessaries  of  life ;  the  non-exist- 
ence of  carts  ana  cabs  and  all  other  vehicles,  except  a  few 
lumbering  old  carriages,  which  remind  one  of  the  first  at- 
tempt at  coach  architecture  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  the  gloom 
caused  by  seeing  no  one  at  the  windows,  except  an  occa- 
sional veiled  figure  looking  down  stealthily,  ana  withdraw- 
ing immediately  on  perceiving  you ;  the  ragged  and  filthy 
appearance  of  nine-tenths  of  the  people  vou  meet, —  all  pro- 
claim misery  and  decay,  sloth  and  hopelessness.  The  indo- 
lent groups  of  wretched  idlers,  smoxing  long  ehibooks  or 
narghiles  (water-pipes)  at  the  cheap  and  nasty  coffee-houses, 
where  you  can  indulge  in  a  Turkish  cup  of  coffee  and 
pipe  for  the  small  price  of  one  half-penny  each,  and  lounge 
for  hours ;  the  street  venders  of  bread  and  cheese,  firom  whom 
thousands  purchase  their  dailv  meal,  and  consume  it  sitting 
in  the  road-way ;  the  wandermg  venders  of  cheap  ices,  dis- 
pla^ns  this  refreshment  on  stands  somewhat  like  those  in 
which  not  potatoes  are  retailed  in  England ;  the  public  let- 
ter-writers, squatting  in  rows,  waiting  with  pens,  ink,  and 
paper,  read^  to  pen  a  letter,  receipt,  or  billet-doux  for  you, 
for  a  few  piastres;  the  money-changers,  with  small  heaps  of 
gold  and  silver  before  them,  sitting  at  stalls  like  apple-wo- 
men in  England,  —  all  these  heterogeneous  sights  are  typi- 
cal of  the  strange  mixture  of  barbanc  love  of  idleness  and 
luxury,  apathy  and  indolence,  ignorance  and  oddity,  every- 
where apparent  here.  Such  was  the  impression  given  me 
by  this  morning's  ride ;  and  many  subsequent  wanc^rings  on 
horse  and  foot,  through  many  a  mile  of  Turkish  alleys,  in  all 
quarters,  many  of  wmch  are  a  terra  incognito  to  ordinary 
European  tourists,  and  even  to  European  residents,  who 
content  themselves  generallv  with  a  glance  at  the  bazaars, 
confirmed  this  idea.  True  it  is,  that  during  the  fine  weath- 
er which  prevails  nine  months  out  of  the  twelve  in  Turkey, 
the  clear,  diy  atmosphere,  and  sparkling  blue  waves  of  tne 
sea  investing  the  town  on  three  sides,  throw  a  kind  of  halo 
over  all ;  and  Constantinople,  when  viewed  from  the  water, 
generally  covered  with  numerous  vessels  from  all  nations, 
and  studded  with  gayly-painted  caiques,  ferrv-boats,  all  gold 
and  carving  work,  is  splendid.  But  once  having  entered 
the  town,  all  the  beauty  of  the  climate  can  scarcely  veil  the 
squalor  and  wretchedness  which  everywhere  obtrude  them- 
selves on  your  notice ;  and  should  it  rain  in  Stamboul,  and 
nun  it  does  with  a  vengeance  when  it  does  rain  in  the 
<<  glowing  East,"  the  mud  inches  deep,  the  pools  in  the  vast 
ruts,  the  water  running  down  in  torrents  from  the  house- 
tops on  vour  devoted  head,  the  horses  splashing  over  yo.u 
and  jostling  against  you,  as  the  riders  dash  on,  regardless  of 
consequences,  through  the  hurrying  multitude,  form  a  scene 
of  misery  quite  indescribable.  True  it  is,  too,  that  the  vil- 
lages on  the  Bosphorus,  in  the  environs  of  Constantinople, 
where  the  rich  nave  their  summer  residences,  present  a 
panorama  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  of  as  beautiful  scenery 
as  can  be  found  anywhere  in  Europe,  and  perhaps  in  Asia 
as  well ;  but  even  these  villages,  with  their  romantic  wood- 
en residences  lapping  over  the  water,  their  minarets,  mosques, 
and  quaint  coffee-houses  and  public  grounds  attached,  their 
gorgeous  gardens  sometimes  hanging  in  six  or  seven  ter- 
races, and  their  inhabitants  dressed  in  all  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow,  must  also  be  viewed  from  the  water ;  for  once  land 
and  enter  them,  and  the  inevitable  dirt  and  squalor  will  re- 
pel you ;  and  then,  moreover,  they  are  not  Constantinople 
proper,  which  is,  to  tell  the  unvarnished  truth,  oh  I  know, 
ve  would-be  tourists  to  the  East,  about  as  tumble-down  and 
heterogeneous  a  mass  of  filthy  hovels,  dingy  wooden  man- 
sions, sCnd  break-neck,  muddv lanes,  cut-throat  looking  men, 
and  uninviting  looking  females,  savage  dogs  and  half  naked 
children,  as  you  can  find  in  a  thousand  miles'  walk  any- 
where in  Europe. 


CAROLINE  SCHLEGEL. 

SECOND   PAPER.* 

Jena  was  in  the  very  zenith  of  its  glory  at  the  time 
August  Wilhelm  Schlegel  and  his  wife  came  there  to  re- 
side, settling  in  **  a  tiny  house,"  which  was  soon  to  becom 
the  chief  lalx>ratory  of  romanticism,  and  general  reoda- 
vous  of  all  champions  of  the  new  school.  Weimar  bdw 
within  a  very  short  distance,  moreover.  Herder,  Wielsm^ 
and,  above  all,  Gothe  himself  were  in  the  habit  of  ridio^ 
over  to  pass  a  few  days,  and  even  weeks,  at  the  smaU  poi- 
versity  town  where  Schiller,  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt, 
Hufeland,  Fichte,  and,  not  long  after,  both  the  Schl^eb, 
Schelling,  Hegel,  and  Voss,  —  1  must  needs  limit  myseSf  to 
the  most  illustrious  names,  —  taught  and  wrote,  surromidftl 
by  a  host  of  other  less  remarkable  thinkers  and  author^ 
who  might  themselves  have  claimed  a  first  place  anywhoe 
else. 

Although  Caroline  never  had  any  great  taste  for  the 
hivh-flown,  rhetorical  style  of  poetry,  and  —  in  her  opbion, 
at  least  —  somewhat  too  abstract  tendencies  of  the  author 
of  '*Don  Carlos,"  their  first  visit  on  arriving  wss,  d 
course,  to  Schiller,  to  whose  pressing  instances  maj  be 
mainly  attributed  their  resolution  of  taking  up  their  rea- 
dence  at  Jena.  Caroline  found  him  at  this  first  interriev 
"handsomer  than  she  had  expected,"  and  most  "kiod  and 
pleasant "  towards  herself  and  her  young  husband,  ifhm 
merits  he  appeared  thoroughly  to  appreciate,  and  in  whoa 
he  evidently  hoped,  not  without  reason,  to  find  a  learned, 
brilliant,  and  versatile  collaborator.  It  was  difficult  to 
visit  Schiller's  house  without  meeting  Wilhelm  von  Hosh 
boldt,  with  whom  he  at  that  time  stood  on  terms  of  the 
closest  intimacy  and  community  of  ideas.  Humboldt, 
with  whom  Caroline  had  formerly  had  occasion  to  corre- 
spond, showed  himself  in  his  behavior  towards  her,  as  osoal, 
perfectly  courteous  and  scrupulously  urbane,  was  fiigidlj 
communicative,  and,  in  short,  did  not  succeed  in  pleaao(( 
her.  This  singular  "sophist,"  whose  writings  betrared 
the  acute  dialectician  ana  the  profound  thinker,  was  rer- 
bose,  commonplace,  and  uninteresting  in  the  extreme,  m  his 
letters  and  conversation,  unless,  indeed,  when  ironj,  or,I 
was  about  to  say,  malice,  came  to  the  rescue,  lending  lea 
to  his  platitudes  and  an  edge  to  his  wit. 

At  the  bedside  of  Charlotte  Schiller,  then  just  confioei 
of  her  second  child,  she  met  with  one  who  had  played  do 
insignificant  a  part  in  the  outset  of  Schiller's  careo',  ani 
for  whom  a  still  more  important  one  stood  in  reserre  in  tke 
life  of  another  poet.  I  solude  to  Charlotte  von  Kalk,  Jeaa 
Paul's  Titanide.  This  passionate,  though  at  the  same  tine 
languishing,  sentimental  woman,  who,  while  despising  cos- 
vention,  and  looking  down  upon  social  prejudices,  v» 
utterly  unable  to  forget  or  divest  herself  of  them  fir  a 
moment,  —  this  nature,  essentially  German  at  the  bottcn, 
was  not  at  all  agreeable  to  the  lively,  spirited  little  JaooUa, 
whose  own  nature  had  a  good  deal  more  that  was  Freiui 
it  than  the  "new  ideas."    The  first  thino;  she  sav  in 
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Schiller's  enthusiastic  friend  was,  that,  in  spite  of  all  ber 
kindness,  she  was  a  fine  lad v  et  meme  tres  fort.  Still,  on 
meeting  with  her  again  at  Weimar,  towards  the  clow  tf 
the  year,  she  is  greatly  struck  by  her  air  de  grande  daat 
and  consciousness  of  her  noble  pedigree,  in  spite  of  all  ber 
rage  for  emancipation.  "  You  may  talk  as  you  like ;  bot  at 
the  last  judgment  she  is  sure  to  pass  her  genealogical  ex- 
amination with  all  due  honor,  and  her  ancestiy  *^  J* 
found  stainless.  She  is  not  impolite  towards  me;  but  bff 
intellect  —  for  she  has  one  —  is  cast  in  the  strangest  ot 
moulds." 

Another  of  Charlotte  Schiller's  rivals,  and  one  ^» 
she  received  and  accepted  with  a  very  good  grace,  ho*  own 
sister,  Caroline  von  Wolzogen,  was  even  less  to  ourfiienu' 
taste :  she  finds  her  "  rather  dull  and  wearisome,  and  ftr 
less  unaffected  than  Charlotte."  Schiller's  heart  m 
hesitated  between  these  two  sisters  at  a  timewbeotlie 
yotmgest  was  still  Fraulein  von  Lengefeld,  and  the  ew 
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Fraa  von  Beulwitz;  and  even  after  his  marriage  with 
Charlotte  tod  Lengefeld,  and  her  Bister's  divorce  and 
second  alliance  with  Schiller's  old  friend,  Herr  von  Wolzo- 
gen,  the  enthusiastic  friendship  existing  between  the  author 
of  the  "  Rauber  "  and  the  writer  of  "  Agnes  von  Lilien  "  • 
did  not  by  anj  means  cool  down.  Still,  for  some  time 
past,  while  preserving  her  enthusiasm  for  Schiller,  and  a 
tender  regard  for  her  husband,  Caroline  von  WoJzogen, 
had  centred  her  most  ardent  affections  upon  the  least 
ardent  of  men,  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  tnen  only  just 
married,  and  Schiller's  most  intimate  friend.  As  for  Frau 
Ton  Humboldt,  nte  von  Dacherdden,  we  learn  that  she 
easily  consoled  herself,  and  followed  her  own  inclinations. 

Brides  the  above-mentioned,  other  meteors  were  to  be 
seen  traversing  the  Jena  sky,  such  as  crazy  Sophie  Mereau, 
for  instance,  then  about  to  quit  her  husband's  roof  to  wed 
the  brother  of  Bettina  Brentano,  who,  by  the  by,  was  not  a 
whit  less  crazy  than  herself;  and  pretty  Frau  von  Ber- 
lepsch,  who  was  at  that  time  runmng  after  Mounier,  the 
French  constituant,  acting  provisionally  as  schoolmaster  at 
Weimar.  Nor  could  the  strange  morality  of  this  motley 
group  of  literati  and  fine  ladies  fail  to  make  a  strong  im- 
pression upon  the  already  somewhat  emancipated  mind  of 
Caroline  Schlegel.  She  soon  found  no  difficulty  in  adopt- 
ing the  tone  of  those  by  whom  she  was  surrounded,  and 
began  to  ask  herself,  as  a  matter  of  course,  '<  with  Frau 
Schiller,  why  Gothe  had  not  preferred  bringing  back  some 
handsome  Italian  girl  with  him  from  his  travels,"  than  con- 
tinuing to  live  with  that  well-known  young  German  lady 
whom  Frau  Ratb,  his  mother,  the  venerable  Frankfort 
patrician  matron,  with  the  singular  absence  of  prejudice 
peculiar  to  those  times,  made  no  scruple  whatever  of  call- 
mg  "  her  dear  daughter." 

I  have  insisted  upon  certain  characteristic  circumstances 
and  facts,  such  as  the  above,  and  lay  particular  stress  on 
thesequite  unintentionallv-used  expressions,  at  the  imminent 
risk,  I  am  well  aware,  of  passing  for  a  retailer  of  scandal 
and  a  lover  of  anecdotes,  or  may  be  worse,  in  the  eyes  of 
many  a  grave  historian,  who  imagines  himself,  very  proba- 
bly, to  be  writing  literary  history  while  analyzing  chefi^ 
(ToBuvre  of  the  past,  in  order  to  save  his  readers  the  trouble 
of  reading  them  themselves.  My  reason  for  so  doing  is 
that  apparently  insignificant  facts,  such  as  those  I  have  just 
quotea,  and  words  pronounced  in  familiar  intercourse, 
contribute  more,  in  my  opinion,  towards  a  right  understand- 
ing of  German  classical  poetry,  as  well  as  of  the  singular 
period  which  gave  rise  to  it,  than  all  the  folios  of  official 
nistory  and  quartos  of  orthodox  criticism  put  together. 
This  was  the  society  which  furnished  Gothe  with  the  types 
for  his  two  Eleonoras.  It  was  this  society  which  was  sud- 
denly overtaken  and  crushed  by  the  catastrophe  of  1806. 
At  once  naXve  and  refined,  aristocratic  by  its  elements  and 
revolutionary  by  its  tendencies,  disorganized  by  ideal,  as 
others  have  been  by  material,  egotism,  this  circle  had,  in 
fact,  conceived  an  altogether  false  and  disproportionate 
idea  of  the  rights  of  the  individual  as  opposed  to  the  com- 
munity, and  the  freedom  of  action  to  which  he  or  she 
might  lay  claim  in  actual  life:  it  presents  us  with  the 
attractive,  gently  tragical  spectacle  of  a  generation  which 
we  are  inclined  in  turn  to  pity  or  to  smile  at,  which  alter- 
nately excites  our  an^er  and  our  enthusiasm,  and  yet  in 
which  we  cannot  help  feeling  a  certain  amount  of  interest. 

I  have  already  hinted  at  the  small  attraction  which 
Schiller's  somewhat  overstrained  and  rhetorical  muse  pos- 
sessed for  Caroline ;  but  it  was  very  different  with  Gothe, 
whose  simpler,  more  familiar  tone,  truer  and  more  touching 
feeling,  corresponded  far  better  to  her  own  sentiments. 
With  a  remarkable  sureness  of  instinct,  she,  like  Rahel,  at 
once  felt  the  immense  superiority  of  Gothe  over  the  whole 
generation;  and  that,  moreover,  at  a  time  when,  amid  the 
hosts  of  different  poetical  productions  which  were  crowding 
upon  each  other,  even  the  best  judges  hesitated  in  forming 
any  decided  opinion.  She  had  already  seen  Grdthe  at 
Gdttingen  in  1783,  where  he  won  the  hearts  of  all  the 

*  Fran  Ton  Woliogen  had  turned  ftothoreis;  and  one  of  hernovela, 
anonvmoualy  published,  had  been  even  attributed  byheroontemporariet 
to  06the  himself. 


pedants  who  were  in  leae^e  against  him,  and  he  had  pro- 
duced a  lively  and  lasting  impression  upon  her  at  that 
time.  Shortly  after  their  arrivu  at  Jena,  the  poet,  as  was 
his  custom,  rode  over  on  horseback  to  pass  a  few  days 
there.  He  immediately  came  to  call  upon  the  young 
writer,  who  not  only  promised  but  already  held  so  much, 
and  his  amiable  wife.  He  found  her  at  home  alone,  "  was 
as  pleasant  as  possible,  said  much  that  was  flattering 
concerning  Schlegel,  and  promised  he  would  soon  rotum, 
and  see  them  often," — a  promise  which,  however,  he  did 
not  keep,  for  reasons  which  will  be  explained  hereafter. 
They  subsequently  met  several  times  at  the  hospitable 
houses  of  the  Griesbachs  and  Hufelands,  where  the 
Schlegels  were  always  cordially  welcomed.  Caroline  and 
her  husband  then  returned  Gothe's  visit  at  Weimar,  upon 
which  occasion  he  gave  a  dinner  in  honor  of  the  couple, 
and  Herder  an  evening  party.  She  was  so  taken  with  the 
latter  as  "  almost  to  fall  in  love  with  him."  Frau  Herder 
she  had,  indeed,  expected  to  find  '*  smaller,  gentler,  and 
more  womanly."  However,  the  qualities  of  the  husband 
amply  made  up  for  any  thing  that  may  have  disappointed 
her  in  the  wife. 

"  Besides/' she  writes,  "that  Cnrland  accent  is  alone  snffident 
to  win  one's  heart;  and  then  his  case  and  yet  dignity  of  manner, 
the  clever  gracefulness  in  all  he  says,  and  he  never  says  any  thing 
one  is  not  gratified  to  hear.  It  is  a  long  time  Fince  any  one  has 
charmed  me  so  much  ....  Wieland,  too,  ^as  in  capital  humor, 
saying  plenty  of  amusing  things,  and  in  a  towering  rage  against 
pigxy  for  whose  existence  he  can  never  forgive  the  Creator,  and 
which  he  called  the  anti-Gracea  in  his  pathetic  indignation." 

They  also  came  in  contact  with  Knebel,  that  original 
creature,  "  a  nobleman's  brave  spirit; "  and  with  Falk,  the 
satirist,  "  the  best  fellow  in  the  world,  who  lets  the  Weimar 
people  pet  him ;  for  they  always  must  have  somebody  of 
that  kind."  The  Dowager  Duchess  and  Earl  August  him- 
self, usually  so  anxious  to  seize  upon  all  rising  stars,  do  not 
appear  to  have  exhibited  any  groat  alacrity  with  rogard  to 
the  Schlegels,  nor  did  the  court  volunteer  to  open  its  doors 
to  them  on  anv  of  their  subseauent  visits  to  Weimar.  Yet 
thero  can  be  little  doubt  that,  nad  thero  been  a  roal  desiro 
for  their  intercourse,  an  exception  might  easily  have  been 
made  in  their  favor,  as  had  oeen  the  case  with  Wieland 
and  Merok,  in  spite  of  the  aristocratic  projudices  and 
nearly  insurmountable  difficulties  of  etiquette  which  still 
prevailed,  even  at  Earl  August's  court.*  It  is  not  to  be 
wonderod  at,  at  any  rate,  that  our  new-comers  should  feel 
themselves  perfectly  at  home  in  Thuringia,  when  thev  saw 
how  cprdially  they  wero  welcomed  by  the  princes  of  Ger- 
man literaturo. 

<*  I  continue  to  feel  happy  beyond  every  thing  here,"  Caroline 
writes,  after  more  than  two  months.  "1  have  settled  comfort- 
ably down,  and  feel  as  though  I  might  take  up  a  lasting  residence 
in  this  country.  I  still  remain  true  to  my  first  resolution  of 
making  but  few  acquaintances.  I  see  little  or  nothing  of  the 
stndents,  and  have  seciured  myself,  at  an^  rate,  afrainst  their 
smashing  my  windows,  as  oar  dwelling  is  m  a  back-yard.  We 
walk  out  every  evening ;  and  our  domestic  circle  has  tnrned  from 
a  trio  to  a  quartet  since  the  arrival  of  my  brother-in-law,  who 
b  a  great  source  of  enjoyment  to  ns,  with  ids  rough  pate,  inside 
and  out." 

This  addition  to  their  household  was,  however,  not 
always  to  prove  so  groat  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  them. 
The  small  house  they  had  taken  at  Jena  was  not  only  a 
place  of  recreation ;  it  was,  above  all,  a  study  and  literary 
workshop.  Schlegel  had  already  begun  to  contribute  to 
Schiller's  MusenrAltnanach  and  Horen.  His  facility,  both  in 
roading  and  composition,  was  so  groat  that  he  was  able  to 
send  in  critical  essays  issuing  from  his  own  pen  to  almost 
every  number  of  these  periodicals.  Caroline  was  of  the 
greatest  assistance  to  him,  not  only  in  roading  and  in  form- 
ing an  opinion  on  the  works  road,  but  also  in  writing. 
Several  of  the  most  celebrated  critical  essays  published  at 
that  period  under  his  name  wero  roally,  if  not  wholly,  at 

•  The  two  Schlegels  had  title*  eonferrpd  apon  them  moeh  latrr, 
like  GOthe,  8oUUler>  Herder,  Schelllng,  Johannes  Holler,  and  others. 
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any  rate  in  great  part,  her  work.  Among  others,  we  may 
mention  the  admirable  review  of  Romeo  and  Juliet.  But 
of  about  three  hundred  reviews  of  different  books  which 
appeared  in  the  Horen,  the  Litteratur-Zeitungy  and  the 
Eleaante  Zekung^  which  were  generally  attributed  to 
Scmegel  himself,  a  great  many  were  entirely  written  by  his 
wife ;  who,  not  content  with  nelping  him  m  this  way,  did 
not  even  shrink  from  the  mechanical  task  of  copying  for 
him  whenever  she  could  thereby  lessen  his  burthen  of 
work.  Her  direct  co-operation  was,  nevertheless,  far  less 
important  than  her  indirect  collaboration.  Her  woman's 
instinct  was  surer,  her  taste  and  tact  had  ^ater  delicacy, 
than  Schlegel's ;  and,  in  spite  of  his  rapidity  of  judgment, 
he  was  in  an  eminent  degree  accessible  to  personal  influ- 
ence. It  must,  moreover,  be  confessed  that  Germany's 
greatest  critic  afler  Lessing,  in  reality,  had  no  settled 
opinions,  and  was  mainly  occupied,  during  the  four  busiest 
years  of  his  life,  in  clothing  those  he  borrowed  from 
Caroline  in  his  own  style,  in  lending  them  the  solid  support 
of  his  own  superior  learning,  and  amplifying  as  well  as 
systematizing  Qiem  with  that  peculiar  aoility  K>r  dialectics 
which  forms  his  chief  characteristic. 

When  the  Schlegels  first  arrived  at  Jena,  the  generous 
friendship  which  united  Gothe  and  Schiller  had  l>ut  just 
commenced,  and  was  as  yet  in  its  militant  period  with  re- 
gard to  the  outer  world.  These  two  great  men  and  great 
poets,  having  at  length  mutually  acknowledged  each  omer's 
worth,  immediately  contracted  an  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance  against  the  enemies  of  truth  and  of  the  beautiful, 
whose  name  was  then,  alas!  as  it  ever  will  be,  legion. 
They  had  just  carried  warfare  into  the  enemy's  territory 
by  sundry  smart  attacks,  each  bringing  his  own  peculiar 
qualities  into  the  field,  frequently  opposed,  and  thereby 
•erving  as  a  complement  to  those  which  distinguished  the 
other.  Caroline  had  never  disguised  her  partiality  for 
Gothe's  genius,  and  with  her  to  prefer  was  vehemenUy  to 
ride  with.  Now,  this  very  summer,  that  of  1796,  was 
marked  by  the  appearance  of  the  famous  Xenierty  that  well- 
known  series  of  satirical  epigrams  by  the  two  allied  poets, 
which  at  that  time  created  so  great  a  sensation,  and  threw 
the  surrounding  world  into  consternation  and  confrision. 
Complaints  resounded  on  every  side  frt>m  those  who  had 
been  so  unfortunate  as  to  feel  the  darts  of  the  bright 
Dioscuri  of  Weimar  and  Jena.  Never  did  any  parlia- 
mentary campaign  in  a  political  country  stir  up  snch  a 
hurricane  of  natred  and  passion  as  was  provoked  by  this 
literary  warfare  in  one,  the  interests  of  wnich  were  as  yet 
of  an  almost  exclusively  intellectual  nature.  With  the 
natural  acuteness  of  a  woman's  instinct,  Caroline  was  not 
long  in  detecting  whence  the  shafts  proceeded.  At  the 
outset,  the  contents  of  the  whole  quiver  were  laid  to  Gothe's 
account ;  but  she  at  once  writes  to  her  friends  that  "  Schil- 
ler had  stood  by  him  faithfully ;  his  missiles  bring  down 
less  comical  preyy  but  they  are  more  venomous."  As  soon, 
however,  as  a  few  of  them  chanced  to  fall  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  her  own  garden,  she  began  to  be  vexed.  "  The 
whole  thing  displeases  me  more  and  more,  and  I  must  say 
I  bear  Schiller  a  grudge  on  account  of  it,  enire  not»  ;  for, 
believe  me,  five-sixths  of  them  are  his,  and  the  sprightly, 
inoffensive  ones  alone  are  by  Gothe.*  Schiller  will  have 
to  pay  for  all  the  breakages :  he  lays  himself  so  open  that 
one  can  take  hold  of  him  on  all  sides;  and  besides,  he  is 
susceptible,  —  his  vengeance  shows  that." 

The  original  cause  of  the  rupture  which  subsequently 
took  place  was,  as  usual,  Friedrich  Schlegel.  Elsewhere 
(see  ttevue  des  Deux  Mondes^  number  of  March  15,  1870) 
I  have  already  attempted  to  delineate  the  character  of  this 
singular  personage,  who  was  not  less  vain,  while  far  less 
reliable,  tnan  his  orother,  although  possessing  a  deeper  and 
more  powerful  intellect.  But  whereas  Wilhelm's  weak- 
nesses, and  his  pretensions  to  the  refinement  of  a  man  of 
the  world,  exercised  no  deteriorating  influence  upon  his 
intrinsic  merits,  Friedrich's  mania  of  giving  himself  out 
for  a  fiery,  impetuous  nature,  an  inspired,  tyrannically 

*  Caroline  was  not  wronfi^.  The  recent  researches  of  Boas,  Ber- 
nays,  and  Ilaym  bad  already  led  to  the  same  result,  before  her 
€orrespondettce  was  published. 


capricious  genios,  on  the  contrary,  spoiled  his  fine  specnlar 
tive  qualities,  and  did  real  injury  as  well  to  his  writings  as 
to  his  career.  This  affected  indomitableness  of  charaetv 
usually  manifested  itself  in  practical  life  by  gross  IweadieB 
of  tact  and  delicacy ;  in  literature,  by  volantaay  and  in- 
tentional sensuality,  or  cutting  paradox.  The  y«ar  beAic, 
Schiller  had  piiblished  his  admirable  "  Essay  on  Naive  aad 
Sentimental  Poetry ; "  in  which,  setting  out  from  Kanfi 
principles,  he  for  the  first  time  cleariy  specified  the  charac- 
teristic difference  between  modem  and  ancient  poedv, 
eloquently  defending  and  proving  the  legitimacy  of  the 
former,  and  even  for  those  who  know  how  to  read  betv^ea 
the  lines,  the  legitimate  rights  of  Friedrich  Schillei's  in- 
flective and  sentimental  muse  beside  the  more  ^  naive  aai 
plastic"  goddess  who  inspired  Wolfgang  Cfothe.  Sim, 
Friedrich  Schlegel  himself  had  ah«ady  treated  this  var 
same  subject  some  time  before,  in  a  somewhat  miripe  pfo- 
duction,  and  natorallv  felt  himself  overtaken  and  distanced 
by  the  maturer  thinker.  Greatly  stung  by  this  nMirtifia- 
tion,  he  immediately  set  about  reducing  to  a  complete  sys- 
tem the  detailed  objections  he  had  to  make  to  SchilWi 
essay,  and  published  them  in  Reichardf s  DeuiMrUmi, 
following  them  up  rapidly,  in  spite  of  strennoos  eflbrts  oi 
the  part  of  his  broker  to  deter  him,  by  two  other  srticks 
directed  against  Schiller's  essa3r8  and  philosophical  poeoa 
Hie  tone  assumed  by  this  young  writer  towards  a  man  of 
Schiller's  standing  —  far  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  tkit 
Friedrich  Schlegel  was  then  only  twenty-foor,  and  had 
produced  neither  «  Rauber  "  nor  "  Don  Carlos  **  — '•"w  «« 
of  intolerable  arrogance  and  presumption.  Schiller  was 
deeply  wounded  by  it;  so  mucn  so,  indeed,  that  a  taidy 
effort  on  the  part  of  his  juvenile  antagonist  to  mitigate  mt 
violence  of  his  previous  attacks  by  a  less  severe  oonchmoi 
remained  without  avail,  and  Schlegel  had  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  Titan's  wrath.  Xenie  after  Xenie  pierced 
with  their  poisoned  darts  the  but  too  susceptible  vanity  of 
these  "  gentlemen  who  teach  to-day  what  they  learned  b^ 
yesterday."  Friedrich  Schlegel's  reply  waa  a  dmp 
criticism  of  the  epigrams,  in  which  he  heavily  ridicules 
"  Patroclus,  too  rash  for  his  own  welfare,  giving  himself 
the  airs  of  the  great  Pelide,"— i.e.,  Gothe.  Throo^iast 
the  whole  of  that  year,  this  warfare  was  kept  op  in  a  si»- 
lar  tone,  and  women's  mischief-making  talk  did  mach  to 
envenom  the  quarrel.  The  best,  oldest,  and  tmest  firieei 
Schiller  ever  had  was  Korner  the  elder,  iather  of  the  w^ 
known  poet-patriot,  who  fell  a  victim  in  the  ware  of  181S. 
Now,  Korner's  sister-in-law,  Dora  Stock,  had  been  affi- 
anced to  that  same  unfortunate  Huber  with  whom  Theress 
Forster  had  eloped.  This  forsaken  lady  had  somehow  er 
other  got  it  into  ner  head,  quite  erroneously,  that  Carolise 
Schlegel  had  done  a  good  deal  towards  promoting  tUi 

Eiece  of  double  treachery,  and  had,  in  consequence,  vow«d 
er  a  persistent  and  deadly  hatred,  which  was  to  pmne 
her  wherever  she  went,  and  to  the  venr  end  of  her  lik. 
Soon  there  is  no  crime  of  which  Dame  Lucifer — for  tbas 
she  is  styled,  even  by  Schiller  himself — ia  not  accosed, 
or,  at  any  rate,  thought  capable  by  the  set  which  at  that 
time  was  grouped  around  the  great  poet.  It  is  qdle 
nauseous  to  peruse  the  letters  of  some  female  gossips  to 
Charlotte  Schiller  on  this  subject,  especially  those  of  Fna 
von  Hoven  and  a  certain  r  rau  Niethammer.  Womea 
totally  devoid  of  all  personal  charms,  old  maida,  or  the 
wives  of  university  professors,  can  alone  reach  such  a  deerc* 
of  refined  cruelty  in  distilling  poison,  drop  by  drop,  out  of  thi 
paltriest  elements,  ia  order  to  injure  one  of  their  own  sex, 
whose  misfortune,  or,  in  their  eyes,  crime,  it  is  to  have  what 
they  lack,  and  to  possess  superior  attraction  for  the  oppo- 
site sex. 

We  are  sorry  also  to  be  obliged  to  add,  that  Schiller  his- 
self  never  could  succeed  in  shaking  off  certain  littlenesses 
of  character,  acquired,  no  doubt,  in  early  youth,  in  the  ^ 
fling,  contagious  atmosphere  of  small  country  towns,  aad 
that  he  persisted  to  the  last  in  bringing  as  much  vehemence 
of  passionate  interest  to  bear  upon  Uie  most  trifling  person- 
al matters,  as  he  showed  enthusiasm  in  advocating  grand, 
impersonal  ideas.  A  long  habit  of  battling  against  povertj 
had  left  behind  it  a  meanness  in  views  regarding  money 
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natters  strikingly  at  yariance  with  the  usual  grandeur  of 
iIb  nature.  Previously  to  contracting  that  memorable 
riendship  with  the  other  great  German  star,  which  will 
Drever  be  one  of  the  greatest  glories  of  the  country,  he  had 
eTerely  criticised  Karl  August's  extravagance  for  allowing 
Tothe  two  thousand  thalers  "  to  spend  in  Italy  doing  noth- 
xk^.**  On  hearing  that  Caroline  had  helped  Friedrich 
Schlegel  in  writing  the  essay  against  the  Horen,  —  which 
wms  not  true,  by  the  way,  — he  immediately  writes  in  the 
bllowing  terms  to  her  husband  (April,  1797)  :  — 

*'  I  was  happy  to  be  able  to  procure  yon  the  means  of  earning 
.  remuneration  such  as  is  seldom  to  be  had,  by  inserting  your 
ransladons  from  Dante  and  Sbakspeare;  but  since  I  am  in- 
brmed  that  Hcrr  Friedrich  Scblegel  chooses  the  very  moment  in 
rhich  I  have  obtained  these  advantages  for  you  to  censure  me 
rabticly  for  admitting  too  many  translations  into  the  ZToren,  you 
nnst  excuse  me  if  I  refrain  from  doing  so  in  future.  And,  to 
elease  you  once  for  all  from  a  position  which  must  necessarily 
reigh  upon  your  frankness  and  delicacy,  let  us  break  off  a  con- 
lection  which,  under  the  drcumstances,  would  be  too  strange, 
ind  has  ahready  too  often  compromised  my  confidence." 

Scblegel  was  weak  enough  to  make  an  attempt  at  justi- 
ying  himself  in  an  answer  to  this  letter,  and  even  Caroline 
lerself  condescended  to  add  a  postscript  to  her  husband's 
■eply.  All  was,  however,  in  vain ;  for,  although  the  parties 
M>ncemed  continued  to  keep  up  social  intercourse,  it  always 
■emained  of  the  most  distant  and  frigid  kind.  Gothe,  gen- 
erally wont  to  espouse  his  friend's  quarrels,  was  this  time 
breed  to  admit  that  Schiller  was  in  the  wrong ;  and,  with- 
>ot  eyer  contracting  any  intimacy  with  the  Schlegels,  he 
sontinued  on  a  footing  of  regard  and  esteem  with  them, 
prhich  the  elder  brother,  at  any  rate,  deserved.  While 
Schiller  could  discern  nothing  beyond  **  heartless,  sterile 
K>ldness,"  in  all  they  wrote,  Gothe  never  ceased  viewing 
hem  in  their  true  light,  viz.,  as  the  first  German  critics  of 
hie  day.  He  even  went  the  lengths  of  admiring  their  po- 
jtry ;  Uiis,  however,  was  overdoing  it.  When  director  of  the 
dVeimar  theatre,  he  insisted  upon  having  Wilhelm's  '*  Ion  " 
[>erformed,  identifying  himself  to  so  great  an  extent  with 
\ns protege  that  he  seriously  quarrelled  with  some  ill-disposed 
niticfl,  and  even  had  recourse  to  his  ministerial  authority. 
In  order  to  siLence  their  opposition.  The  husband  and  wife, 
)n  their  side,  remained  true  to  him,  especially  Caroline  ; 
ind  it  is  touching  to  remark  her  constancy  and  affectionate 
idmiration  for  Gothe,  as  displayed  in  his  correspondence, 
ivliich  embraces  a  period  of  more  than  thirty  years,  and  in 
irhich  she  always  speaks  of  him  in  the  same  high  terms, 
[>oth  as  a  man  and  a  poet,  in  spite  of  the  frigid  politeness 
pvith  which  he  never  ceased  to  treat  her.  **  There  is  not 
ui  archer  rogue  under  the  sun,"  she  says,  alluding  to  him, 

*  nor  a  better,  more  innocent  heart ; "  and  when  her  friends 
une  in  trouble  or  perplexity,  it  is  to  Grothe  she  sends  them 
k>  seek  counsel  and  comfort. 

She  did  not  fail,  of  course,  to  direct  Friedrich's  attention 
k>wards  Gbthe's  works,  warning  him  at  the  same  time 
against  Schiller's  tendency,  as  she  afterwards  did  with 
Shelling.  Nevertheless,  there  was  far  too  much  of  the  wo 
nan  in  her  nature ;  she  had  too  much  tact ;  and,  beside?, 
xx>  great  an  interest  in  remaining  on  good  terms  with  Schil> 
ler,  to  become  the  instigator  of  a  personal  quarrel  of  that 
kind,  or  provoke  the  untimely  and  unbecoming  attacks  of 
tier  brother-in-law.  But,  hostilities  once  commenced,  it  was 
not  in  her  character  to  remain  a  neutral  spectator,  or  a  half 
snemy.  From  that  moment  there  can  be  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  she  really  became  the  soul  and  presiding  genius  of 
she  whole  conspiracy  —  or  shall  I  rather  call  it  campaign 
—  which  the  romantic  school   directed  against   Schiller, 

*  moral,  leaden  Schiller."  Even  the  tactics  of  this  literary 
warfare  had  something  indescribably  feminine  in  them. 
The  adversary  was  to  be  crushed  by  silence  and  disdain, 
and  it  is  easy  to  see  what  such  silence  and  disdain  cost 
them.  When  unable,  at  times,  to  contain  themselves,  he  is 
incidentally  alluded  to  as  they  would  mention  a  Eotzebue 
n*  Iffland,  or  any  other  supplies  of  stage  repertoires.  In 
private  correspondence  they  treated  the  author  of  '*  Wallen- 
(tein  "  as  a  complete  nullity,  turning  his  dramatic  manufac- 


ture into  ridicule.  Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  the  Schle- 
gels stood  alone  in  this.  Herder's  correspondence  teems 
with  the  same  ill-discruised  acrimony  against  Schiller.  En- 
vy, from  which  Herder  was  by  no  means  free,  and  wounded 
vanity,  of  which  the  Schlegels  owned  an  unusual  amount, 
had,  in  fact,  a  great  deal  more  to  do  with  this  hostile  atti- 
tude than  any  sesthetic  convictions ;  and  the  opinions  of  the 
new  school  were  far  oflener  dictated  by  personal  consider- 
ations, or  momentary  caprice,  than  any  of  them  cared  to 
confess.  Still,  the  basis  of  this  virulent  opposition  rested, 
in  reality,  on  a  new  doctrine,  and  a  point  of  view  entirely 
differing  from  those  which  at  that  time  prevailed.  "  This 
is  war  against  the  majority,"  says  Caroline ;  and  even  the 
contradictions  in  the  works  which  proceeded  from  this 
school  may  be  traced  to  this  common  source.  A  moral 
Schiller  was  looked  down  upon  with  disdain,  while  an  im- 
moral Wieland  excited  virtuous  indignation.  "Immoral 
Wieland,"  forsooth !  The  word  is  monstrous  in  the  mouth  of 
the  author  of  "Lucinde,"and  addressed  to  one,  who,  sixteen 
years  before,  treated  all  less  enthusiastic  admirers  of  "  Ober- 
on  "  as  "  obtuse  minds,  and  crazy  heads  1 "  Still,  we  can  per- 
fectly understand  how  the  leading  principles  of  a  new  school, 
reclaiming  art  for  art's  sake,  and  poetrv  for  poetry's  sake, 
could  be  hurt  equally  by  the  ideal  morality,  by  the  cateeor- 
ical  imperative  which  inspired  Schiller,  and  by  the  didac- 
tic rationalism,  calling  itself  Socratic,  —  true  inheritance  of 
the  eisrhteenth  century,  —  of  which  Wieland  could  not  di- 
vest himself. 

As  for  Caroline,  although  agreeing  in  the  main  with  the 
young  rebels,  and  expressing  astonishment  that  the  "  purest, 
loftiest  work  of  modem  poetry  (Dante's  *  Divina  Comme- 
dia')  should  have  connected  itself  with  that  wretched 
Virgil,"  she  nevertheless  took  care  not  to  draw  extreme 
conclusions  with  regard  to  reality.  These  new  sectarians 
had  all  been  seized  with  a  viofent  mania  for  poeticizing 
every-day  life ;  and  Caroline  oflen  had  occasion  to  pity  that 
poor  little  Fraulein  Paulus  —  afterwards  the  wife  or  August 
Wilhelm  himself — for  being  forced  "into  so  eccentric  a 
course,"  without  having  "a  single  spark  of  poetry  in  her." 
She  rails  at  Clemens  Brentano  for  "coming  to  present 
himself  to  Friedrich  Scblegel  at  Jena,  as  he  would  to  some 
high  priest,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  or  no  he  be  free 
fVom  the  slightest  taint  of  leprosy,"  and  for  making  such 
a  fool  of  himself  by  his  "  unlimited  impertinence."  She 
laughs  at  Friedrich  and  his  paradoxical  aggressive  doc- 
tor's theses,  and  ridicules  the  airs  of  a  Diogenes,  which 
Friedrich  Tieck,  the  sculptoi,  gives  himself.  Still,  among 
the  whole  of  this  romantic  set,  who  believed  implicitly 
that  Ludwig  Tieck's  poetry  was  quite  on  a  par  with 
Gothe's,  and  were  in  earnest  when  they  assigned  a  higher 
place  to  their  poor  consumptive  Novalis,  than  to  robust, 
nealthy  Lessing,  she  alone  contrived  to  preser^'c  sufficient 
freedom  of  judgment  and  impartiality  to  enable  her  to  be 
just,  not  only  to  their  adversaries,  —  with  the  solitary  ex- 
ception of  Schiller,  who,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  had  grossly 
offended  her,  —  but  also  to  their  friends,  which  was  a  good 
deal  less  easy.  She  never  ceased  to  disapprove  of  "  Lu- 
cinde,"  nor  would  this  objectionable  work  ever  have  been 
published,  had  she  had  her  own  way ;  nevertheless,  she  was 
not  deterred  by  any  thing  of  this  kind  from  acknowl- 
edging her  young  brother-in-law's  real  superiority  over  the 
other  adepts  of  the  new  creed,  even  after  the  rupture  which 
eventually  occurred  between  them.  "Friedrich  is  pro- 
found," she  says,  "  sometimes  even  too  profound ;  inwardbr 
grand,  he  is  outwardly  a  fool.  He  carries  childlike  confi- 
dence and  unconsciousness,  even  into  the  intentional 
artifice  of  his  compositions."  If,  on  the  one  hand,  she 
erred  in  exaggerating  her  husband's  merits  as  a  dramatic 
writer,  more  especially  with  regard  to  his  "  Ion ; "  on  the 
other,  she  is  surely  deserving  of  all  praise  for  constantly 
urging  him  to  complete  that  work,  which  she  herself  fore- 
tells was  one  day  to  be  "the  pillar  of  his  glory,"  viz., 
his  translation  of  Sbakspeare.  Even  at  a  time  when 
there  was  no  longer  any  reason  for  partiality  towards  him, 
she  continued  to  admit  that  he  was  the  only  one  among  this 
set  who  worked  hard,  knew  his  own  mind*,  and  was  ready 
at  all  times.    And,  when  at  last  they  all  begin  to  turn  their 
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Stings  aeainst  Gothe  himself,  she  writes  to  Schellinsr, 
'*  Don't  chime  in  chorus,  nor  take  part  in  the  blasphemies 
against  Gdthe ;  **  and  makes  no  ceremony  whatever,  speak- 
ing of  Tieck's  poems,  in  laughing  at  nis  *'  imagination, 
alwajs  flapping  its  wings  and  nattering,  yet  unable  to  soar 
aloft ! "  She  delights  in  Voltaire's  tales ;  but  as  for  his 
tragedies,  she  cares  for  them  only  in  Gbthe's  harmonious 
translations,  of  which  she  says,  **  He  has  set  Voltaire  to 
music,  as  Mozart  did  Schickaneder ; "  alluding  to ''  Tancred," 
and  the  <'  Zauberfldte." 

Her  husband  knew  well  how  to  turn  her  eminent  cleyeiv 
ness  and  perspicacity  to  the  best  possible  account ;  and  her 
brother-in-law  would  haye  liked  to  do  the  same,  but  he  set 
about  it  too  awkwardly.  He  had  at  that  time  just  left 
Jena  for  Berlin,  where  he  was  starting  a  new  periodical 
called  the  Athenceum,  by  means  of  which  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  place  the  whole  of  contemporary  Grerman  literature 
"  in  a  state  of  siege,"  —  from  Nicolai's  antiquated  rational- 
ist school,  that  pig-tail  of  Lessinsr's,  to  the  epicurism  of 
Wieland  and  his  followers,  Schiller's  Idealism,  the  self- 
styled  humorists  h  la  Hippel,  and  finally  down  to  the  pure 
classical  writers,  Gothe  always  excepted.  Caroline  was  — 
to  use  his  own  inappropriate  languaee  —  to  assist  him  **  Id 
taming  and  drilling  this  young  Herculean  bear"  (the 
Afhenceum  /).  She  was  likewise  requested  to  send  direct 
fragmentary  contributions  from  her  own  pen  —  for  these 
Romantiker,  like  most  people  devoid  of  creative  power,  had 
a  mania  for  fragments.  She,  however,  refused  to  contrib- 
ute, for  she  knew  herself  too  well  to  exchange  willingly 
the  part  of  an  Egeria  for  that  of  a  Sappho.  He  next  took 
to  extracting  {>a8sages  from  his  brilliant  sister-in-law's  pri- 
vate letters,  with  a  view  to  inserting  them  in  his  periodical ; 
fortunately  for  Caroline,  however,  he  soon  convinced  him- 
self that  they  were  altogether  of  too  personal  a  nature,  — 
'*  too  pure,  too  beautiful,  too  delicate,  to  allow  of  his  makins: 
her  appear  intentional  by  detaching  portions  of  them." 
Finding  himself  unsuccessful  with  the  mother,  he  then  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  the  daughter.  Augusta,  the  most  charm- 
ing little  creature  imaginable,  if  we  are  to  believe  our  eyes 
in  viewing  the  portrait  which  has  come  down  to  us,  and 
the  corroborative  evidence  of  her  friends  and  admirers, 
was  but  twelve  years  old  in  1797,  idthough  precociously 
developed.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  by  her  letters,  and  still 
more  by  some  verses  addressed  to  Friedrich  Schlegel  and 
Tieck,  that  she  must  have  been  lively,  bright,  and  childlike, 
vet  endowed  with  unusual  intelligence  for  her  age.  Had  it 
been  possible  to  spoil  this  wonderful  child,  assuredly  the 
circle  m  which  she  grew  up,  and  the  tone  prevailing  in  it, 
would  have  done  it.  At  times  one  hardly  knows  whether 
to  smile  or  be  indignant  at  certain  passages  of  letters  which 
were  addressed  to  this  young  girl  at  the  age  of  ten  and 
twelve.  Those  of  Carobne  herself  to  her  daughter  are  in»  a 
slight  degree  more  guarded,  for  she  is  more  natural  and  un- 
anected  than  the  rest,  and  dien  she  is  her  mother;  yet 
both  she  and  her  husband,  especially  the  latter,  constantly 
allude  to  persons  and  thiufi^s  in  their  correspondence  witn 
her  which  it  would  have  been  desirable  she  should  have 
ignored.  As  for  Friedrich,  he  jests  with  her  in  his  coarse, 
heavy  way.  «  Bid  your  mother  keep  an  eye  upon  Wilhelm, 
on  account  of  the  Paulus  flirtation."  ♦  And  soon  afler, 
"  You  are  just  twelve  years  old  toKlay ;  and  you  will  no 
longer  be  allowed  to  sit  on  my  knees.  1  see  how  hard  this 
will  be  for  you,  but  it  is  your  mother's  wish I  prom- 
ise you  to  keep  you  au  courant  if  any  woman  should  fall  in 
love  with  me,  for  I  am  not  likely  to  fall  in  love  with  any 
one."  He  seriously  proposes  to  this  child  to  help  him  in 
his  view.  "  Will  you  not  take  part  in  the  Attic  Mw<ettm  t 
you  shall  have  ten  thalers  a  sheet  for  your  work.  Only  in 
that  case  it  would  not  be  superfluous  if  you  were  to  learn 
to  treat  German  orthography  with  a  little  less  respect" 

Friedrich's  adventures  in  Berlin  are  well  known.  He 
there  became  intimate  with  Schleiermacher  and  Henriette 
Herz  (of  whom,  by  the  way,  he  speaks  most  disparagingly 
in  his  letters),  and  at  last  met  with  her  whose  influence 
was  to  supersede  that  of  Caroline  during  his  afler-life,  and 

•  Thl«  anudes.  not  to  the  ftifure  seooDd  wife  of  A.  W.  SehleRel,  bat 
to  h«r  mother,  sti  J  yoathfiil  then. 


who  was  to  become  his  chief  helpmate  in  his  writin|;8,  aad 
his  assistant  in  translating  '^Faublas,"  or  copvmg  Ui 
'*  Lucinde,"  with  her  sister  Henrietta.  It  is  not  idt  intoh 
tion  to  enter  here  into  the  history  of  this  daughter  oiflloiei 
Mendelssohn's,  who  afterwards  became  Friednch  Sdilegefi 
wife,  and  was  the  mother  of  Philip  Veit*  Frie£ieh 
Schlegel  was  not  her  first  nor  her  only  love,  as  hu  bea 
generally  supposed.  A  somewhat  eni^atical  iDdiTidul, 
ue  natural  son  of  a  reigning  prince,  who  by  tarns  led  tk 
life  of  a  traveller,  a  military  adventurer,  and  a  scientific  mn, 
had  succeeded  in  making  a  very  deep  impression  npon  ht 
heart ;  and  she  had  allowed  this  passively  sensual  fediogto 
get  the  better  of  her,  without  offering  any  great  renstaait 
At  the  time  of  young  Schlegel's  first  appearance  m  Beriii, 
she  found  herself  in  that  delicate  situation  in  whidi  tk 
two  greatest  modem  poets  have  chosen  to  place  their  tuns 
of  the  lover,  Romeo  and  Werther,  in  order  better  to  il» 
trate  the  susceptibility  of  their  hearts  for  new  impresskai 
In  other  words,  she  had  not  yet  entirely  recovered  from  t 
first  wound :  but  it  appears  that  it  was  not  long  in  heiliii^ 
when  die  once  knew  Friedrich ;  for  soon  after  we  find  W, 
with  the  characteristic  indelicacy  of  the  times  and  of  die 
set  to  which  she  belonged,  publishing  love-letters  written  lo 
her  by  her  first  lover,  Edouard  D' Alton,  in  herfiragmentin 
novel,  "  Florentin."  Her  liaison  with  Friedrich  Schfcgd 
was,  as  is  well-known,  to  give  rise  likewise  to  the  pabli» 
tion  of  a  novel ;  but  this  time  it  was  the  lover  who  took  spos 
himself  the  indiscreet  mission  of  *'  Lucinde."  '*  Pedantiai,'' 
says  an  epigram  of  that  time,  ^  asked  Imagination  £v  i 
kiss,  but  she  sent  him  back  to  Sin.  Bold,  though  impotcBi, 
he  embraced  her,  and  she  brought  forth  a  still-bora  o( 
spring,  — '  Lucinde.' "  It  would  be  impossible  to  describe 
tne  work  better :  it  was  indeed  one  of  those  boxes  on  the 
ear,  as  the  author  himself  modestly  styles  them,  which  be 
was  wont  to  administer  to  those  ^  bund  enough  not  see  tha 
he  had  genius."  By  this  we  can  see  that  he  was  not  di*- 
posed  to  be  hard  upon  himself;  and  vet  he  knew  his  on 
character  well,  for  in  a  lucid  interval  he  says,  *'  It  seeu 
to  me  as  though  the  world  might  again  be  divided,  as  ii 
the  beginning  of  modern  histoiy,  into  two  great  cat^goriei^ 
—  ecclesiastics  and  laymen,  x  ou  "  (meaning  Wilhelm  sid 
Caroline)  ^  belong  to  the  lay  folks,  we  "  (Le.,  he  and  Don- 
theft^"  to  the  clerks." 

Tne  sensual  monk  and  his  excitable  nun,  however,  besu 
to  feel  Uiem selves  considerably  less  at  ease  in  Berlin,  ans 
committing  this  gross  etourderie,  and  to  think  seriooslj  of 
removing  elsewhere.  The  sates  of  Dresden,  where  Fried- 
rich's  married  sister  resided,  were  closed  against  them,  oa 
on  account  of  any  scruples  of  morality,  but  simply  becsoR 
Dorothea  was  as  yet  imbaptized, — just  as  Csrolbe  had 
found  herself  unable  to  re-enter  her  native  town  Gdttengeii,al- 
though  legally  married  to  August  Wilhehn,  because  she  ni 
suspected  of  Jacobinism.  Thus  we  see  how  enviable  the 
political  state  of  Germany  must  have  been  in  those  days  of 
unlimited  intellectual  freedom.  Friedrich  and  Doroditt 
finished  by  settling  at  Jena ;  and  this  was  a  great  mi^akt 
For,  although  the  two  brothers  had  a  sincere  and  heardcb 
love  and  admiration  for  each  other,  it  waa  a  very  differeat 
thing  with  the  two  sisters-in-law,  and  consequent!?  dissea- 
sions  speedily  arose.  Not  that  the  irregularity  of  Dorodiea 
Yeit's  connection  with  Friedrich  Schlegel  in  the  least  seaa- 
dalized  Caroline;  for  had  she  not  shown  herself  read j to 
receive  even  Henrietta,  Dorothea's  sister,  in  spite  ofherliili 
consciousness  of  the  '*  innocent  affection  which  existed  It 
tween  her  and  Wilhelm  "  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  was  tk 
ecclesiastical  nature  of  Dorothea  which  found  itself  tjd^ 
to  chime  in  with  Caroline's  mundane  tendencies.  Tbeir 
friends  are  unanimous  in  attributing  the  initiatiTe  of  the 
quarrel  entirely  to  Dorothea ;  and  all,  even  Caroline  hem 
agreed  in  absolving  IViedrich  from  all  blame  in  the  matt0, 
excepting  that  of  weakness. 

On  their  first  arrival,  Caroline  had  come  forward  to  I^ 
ceive  his  companion  with  a  cordial  welcome,  and  writes  Id 
her  daughter,  "  She  has  a  national  (i.e.)  Jewish  look, 
demeanor,  and  countenance.    I  do  not  consider  her  pretty. 

*  One  of  the  moat  celebrated  German  paintert  of  the  OmiMi 
.ohool. 
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ler  eyc8  arc  large  and  flashing,  but  the  lower  part  of  her 
3ioe  18  too  careworn  and  heayy.  She  is  not  taUer,  though 
.  little  broader,  than  I.  Her  voice  is  the  most  feminine 
»art  of  her/'  Indeed,  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose 
hat  Caroline  quite  surpassed  her  in  womanly  attractions. 
rhere  still  exist  two  portraits  of  Caroline  and  ner  daughter 
ty  Tischbein,  which  may  certainly  be  flattering  likenesses ; 
mt  painters  are  not  given  to  making  portraits  nke  these  nn- 
ess  there  be  something  about  the  subject  which  inspires 
hem.  Both  are  charmmg ;  and  although  it  be  diflicult  not 
o  be  reminded  of  the  matre  pulchrdJUia  pulchriorf  still  the 
shanns  of  the  woman  of  thirty-six  outweigh  those  of  the 
^1  of  fourteen.  The  head-dress,  d  la  Mane  Antoinette,  so 
exactly  siuts  the  delicate  and  smiling  head,  the  eyes  are  so 
eloquently  caressing,  the  lips  seem  about  to  utter  the  Siren's 
ay,  the  neck  —  a  thing  so  rare  in  German  women  —  is  so  per- 
!eccly  rounded  and  beautifully  set  upon  her  falling  shoulders. 
rhen,  again,  a  light  veil  is  cast  over  this  amiable  serenity, 
pving  it,  as  it  were,  the  stamp  of  the  century.  Those  eyes 
nuflt  assuredly  have  perused  Ossian,  and  shed  tears  over 
L#a  Nouvelle  Hcloise.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  Doro- 
^ea  should  have  dreaded  her  influence  over  Friedrich. 
Nevertheless,  things  went  on  tolerably  as  long  as  Wilhelm 
remained  at  Jena ;  but  when  he  lefl  for  Berlin  (1801),  the 
itorm  which  had  been  gathering  broke  loose.  According 
Lo  true  German  custom,  of  course  every  one  was  initiated 
Into  the  innermost  privacy  of  these  family  dissensions ;  two 
parties  formed  at  Jena,  one  for,  one  against,  Friedrich. 
Ajs  for  August  Wilhelm,  he  took  Caroline^  part  against  his 
brother,  at  a  time  when  he  was  no  longer  in  love  with  her, 
vrhen  he  was  sighing  after  Sophie  Bermiardi,  and  when  she 
herself  made  no  secret  of  her  attachment  to  Schellin^. 

It  was  a  great  reUef  to  Caroline  when  Friedrlcn  and 
Dorothea  left  Jena  at  last,  afler  a  stay  of  three  years  (1802). 
^  They  are  eone  off  to  France,"  writes  she  triumphantly, 
**  to  be  married,  h  la  Republicaine.  Under  Robespierre  peo- 
ple were  wont  to  call  drowning  in  the  Loire  a  '  Republican 
'wedding.'  And  I  must  say  I  should  not  srudge  One-half 
of  this  couple  a  wedding  of  that  kind,"  she  adds,  with  a 
w^oman's  harshness,  and  a  want  of  taste  very  rare  in  her. 
Friedrich  went  to  pay  her  a  visit  before  leaving  Jena.  "  I 
thought  myself  obliged  to  call  upon  her,"  he  writes  to  Wil- 
helm, '*  since  you  still  consider  ner  as  your  wife ;  but  the 
meeting  was  icy,  although  extremely  polite."  Now,  what 
could  have  happened  to  prevent  August  Wilhelm  from  con- 
sidering Carolme  any  longer  as  his  wife  ? 


THE  LIME  IN  THE  MORTAR. 

'BT  THE  RBY.  CHARLES  KING8UBT. 

I  SHALL  presume  in  all  my  readers  some  slight  knowl- 
edge about  lime.  I  shall  take  for  granted,  for  instance, 
that  all  are  better  informed  than  a  certain  party  of  Aus- 
tralian black  fellows  were,  a  few  years  since. 

In  prowling  on  the  track  of  a  party  of  English  settlers, 
to  see  what  they  could  pick  up,  they  came  —  oh,  joy  I — on 
a  sack  of  flour,  droppea  and  left  behind  in  the  bush  at  a 
certain  creek.  The  poor  savages  had  not  had  such  a  pros- 
pect of  a  good  meal  for  many  a  day.  With  endless  jabber 
mg  and  dancing,  the  whole  tribe  eathered  round  tne  pre- 
cious flour-bag  with  all  the  pannikins,  gourds,  and  other 
hollow  articles  it  could  muster,  each,  of  course,  with  a  due 
quantity  of  water  from  the  creek  therein ;  and  the  chief  be- 
gan dealing  out  the  flour  by  handfuls,  beginning,  of  course, 
with  the  boldest  warriors.  But,  horror  of  horrors,  each 
man's  porridge  swelled  before  his  eyes,  grew  hot,  smoked, 
boiled  over.  They  turned  and  fled,  man,  woman,  and 
child,  from  before  that  supernatural  prodigy ;  and  the  set- 
tiers,  coming  back  to  look  for  the  dropped  sack,  saw  a  sight 
which  told  the  whole  tale.  For  the  poor  creatures,  in 
their  terror,  had  thrown  away  their  pans  and  calabashes, 
and  each  one  filled  with  that  which  it  was  likely  to  contain, 
seeing  that  the  sack  itself  had  contained,  not  flour,  but 


quick-lime.    In  memory  of  which  comi-tragedy,  that  creek 
is  called  to  this  day,  '*  Flour-bag  Creek." 

Now,  I  take  for  granted  that  you  are  all  more  learned 
than  these  black  fellows,  and  know  quick-lime*  from  flour. 
But  still  you  are  not  bound  to  know  what  quick-lime  is. 
Let  me  explain  it  to  you. 

Lime,  properly  speaking,  is  a  metal,  which  goes  among 
chemists  oy  the  name  of  calcium.  But  it  is  formed,  as  you 
all  know,  in  the  earth,  not  as  a  metal,  but  as  a  stone ;  as 
chalk  or  limestone,  which  is  a  carbonate  of  lime ;  that  is, 
calcium  combined  with  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  gases. 

In  that  state  it  will  make,  if  it  is  crystalline  and  hard, 
excellent  building  etonp.  The  finest  white  marbles,  like 
those  of  Carrara  in  Italy,  of  which  the  most  delicate  stat- 
ues are  carved,  is  carbonate  of  lime,  altered  and  hardened  by 
volcanic  heat.  But  to  make  mortar  of  it,  it  must  be  soft- 
ened, and  then  brought  into  a  state  in  which  it  can  be  har- 
dened again ;  and  ages  since,  some  man  or  other,  who  de- 
serves to  rank  as  one  of  the  great  inventors,  one  of  the 
peat  benefactors  of  his  race,  discovered  the  art  of  making 
lime  sofl  and  hard  again ;  in  fact,  of  making  mortar.  The 
discovery  was  probably  very  ancient ;  and  made,  probably, 
like  most  of  tiie  old  discoveries,  in  the  East,  spreading 
westward  gradually.  The  earlier  Greek  buildings  are 
Cyclopean ;  that  is,  of  stone  fitted  together  without  mortar. 
The  earlier  Egyptian  building,  though  the  stones  are 
exquisitely'  squared  and  polished,  are  put  together  likewise 
witnout  mortar.  So,  long  ages  after,  were  Uie  earlier  Ro- 
man buildings,  and  even  some  of  the  later.  The  famous 
aqueduct  of  the  Pont  du  Guard  near  Nismes,  in  the  south 
of^  France,  has,  if  I  recollect  right,  no  mortar  whatever  in 
it.  The  stones  of  its  noble  double  tier  of  circular  arches 
have  been  dropped  into  their  places  upon  the  wooden  cen- 
tres, and  stand  unmoved  to  uiis  day,  simply  by  the  jam- 
ming of  their  own  wei  rht,  —  a  miracle  of  art.  But  the  fact 
is  puzzling ;  for  these  Romans  were  the  best  mortar-makers 
of  the  world.  We  cannot,  I  believe,  stirpass  them  in  the 
art,  even  now ;  and  in  some  of  their  old  castles,  the  mortar 
is  actually  to  this  day  harder  and  tougher  than  the  stones 
which  it  holds  togetner.  And  they  had  plenty  of  lime  at 
hand,  if  they  had  chosen  to  make  mortar.  The  Pont  du 
Gard  crosses  a  limestone  ravine,  and  is  itself  built  of  lime- 
stone. But  I  presume  the  cunning  Romans  would  not  trust 
mortar  made  m>m  that  eoarse  Nummulite  limestone,  filled 
with  gritty  sand,  and  preferred,  with  their  usual  careful- 
ness, no  mortar  at  all  tabad. 

But  I  must  return,  and  tell  my  readers,  in  a  few 
words,  the  chemical  history  of  mortar.  If  limestone  be 
burned,  or  rather  roasted  in  a  kiln,  the  carbonic  acid  is 
given  ofi'^-as  you  may  discover  by  your  own  nose;  as 
many  a  poor  tramp  has  discovered  too  late,  when,  on  a 
cold  winter  night,  he  has  lain  down  by  the  side  of  the 
burning  kiln  to  xeep  himself  warm,  and  woke  in  the  other 
world,  stifled  to  death  by  the  poisonous  fumes. 

The  lime  then  gives  off  its  carbonic  acid,  and  also  its 
water  of  crystallization ;  that  is,  water  which  it  holds  (as  do 
many  rocks)  locked  up  in  it  unseen,  and  only  to  be  dis- 
covered by  chemical  analysis.  It  is  then  anhydrous —  that 
is,  waterless  —  oxide  of  lime,  what  we  call  quick-lime ;  that 
which  figured  in  the  comi-tragedy  of  "  Flour-bag  Creek ; " 
and  then,  as  you  may  find  if  you  get  it  under  your  nails  or 
into  your  eyes,  will  bum  and  blister  like  an  acid. 

This  has  to  be  turned  again  into  a  hard  and  tough  artifi- 
cial limestone;  in  plain  words,  into  mortar:  and  the  first 
step  is  to  slack  it ;  that  is,  to  give  it  back  the  water  which  it  has 
lost,  and  for  which,  as  it  were,  it  is  thirstinz.  So  it  is  slacked 
with  water,  which  it  drinks  in,  heating  itself  and  the  water  till 
it  steams,  and  swells  in  bulk,  because  it  takes  the  substance 
of  the  water  into  its  own  substance.  Slacked  lime,  as  we 
all  know,  is  not  visibly  wetter  than  quicklime :  it  crumbles 
to  a  dry  white  powder,  in  spite  of  all  the  water  which  it 
contains. 

Then  it  must  be  made  to  set ;  ihat  is,  to  return  to  lime- 
stone, to  carbonate  of  lime,  by  drinking  in  the  carbonic 
acid  firom  water  and  air,  which  some  sorts  of  lime  will  do 
instantly,  settinff  at  once,  and  being-  therefore  used  as 
cements.    But  the  lime  usually  employed  must  be  mixed 
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with  more  or  less  sand  to  make  it  set  hard ;  and  how  that 
sand  makes  it  set,  I  do  not  know,  and  I  cannot  find  man  or 
book  to  tell  me.  Possibly  the  an^lar  grains  of  sand  may 
serve  as  points  round  which  the  lime  paste  can  crystallize 
itself  again,  as  it  becomes  carbonate  of  lime. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  mortar  paste  has  now  to  do  two 
things, — to  diy,  and  to  take  up  carbonic  acid  firom  the  air  and 
water  enough  to  harden  it  again  into  limestone ;  and  that  it 
will  take  eome  time  in  doing.  A  brick  wall,  I  am  informed, 
requires  several  years  before  it  is  set  throughout,  and  has 
acquired  its  full  hardness,  or  rather  toughness ;  and  good 
mortar,  as  is  well  known,  will  acquire  extreme  hardness 
with  age,  probably  from  the  very  same  cause  that  it  did 
when  it  was  limestone  in  the  eartn.  For,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  more  ancient  the  strata  is  in  which  the  umestone  is 
found,  the  harder  the  limestone  is,  —  except  in  cases  where 
Tolcanic  action  and  earthquake  pressure  have  hardened 
limestone  in  more  recent  strata,  as  in  the  case  of  the  white 
marbles  of  Carrara,  in  Italy,  which  are  the  limestones 
of  the  age  of  our  Oolites,  the  freestone  of  Bath,  &c.,  har- 
dened by  the  heat  of  intruded  volcanic  rocks. 

But  now,  what  is  the  limestone  ?  and  how  did  it  eet 
where  it  is  ?  Not  into  the  mortar,  I  mean,  but  into  the 
limestone  quarry  ?  Let  me  tell  you,  or  rather,  help  you  to 
tell  yourselves,  by  leading  you,  as  before,  from  the  known 
to  the  unknown.  Let  me  lead  you  to  places  unknown  in- 
deed to  most ;  but  there  may  be  sailors  or  soldiers  among 
my  readers  who  know  them  far  better  than  I  do.  Let  me 
lead  you,  in  fancy,  to  some  island  in  the  tropic  seas. 
After  all,  I  am  not  leading  you  as  far  away  as  you  fancy  by 
several  thousand  miles,  as  you  will  see,  I  trust,  ere  I  have 
done. 

Let  me  take'  you  to  some  island :  what  shall  it  be  like  ? 
Shall  it  be  a  high  island,  with  cliff  piled  on  cliff,  and  peak 
on  peak,  all  rich  with  mighty  forests,  like  a  furred  mantle 
of  green  retreat,  mounting  up  and  up,  till  it  is  lost  among 
white  clouds  above  ?  Or  snail  it  be  a  mere  low  reef, 
which  you  do  not  see  till  you  are  close  upon  it  ?  on  which 
nothing  rises  above  the  water,  but  here  and  there  a  knot 
of  cocoa-nut  palms  or  a  block  of  stone,  or  a  few  bushes,  all 
swarming  witn  innumerable  seafowl  and  their  eggs  ?  Let 
it  be  which  ^ou  will :  both  are  strange  enough,  both  beauti- 
ful ;  both  wdl  tell  us  a  story. 

The  ship  will  have  to  lie-to,  and  anchor  if  she  can,  it 
may  be  a  mile,  it  may  be  only  a  few  yards,  from  the  land. 
For  between  it  and  the  land  will  be  a  line  of  breakers, 
raginz  in  before  the  warm  trade-wind.  And  this,  you  will 
be  torn,  marks  the  edge  of  the  coral  reef. 

You  will  have  to  go  ashore  in  a  boat,  over  a  sea  which 
looks  unfathomable,  which  may  be  a  mile  or  more  in  depth, 
and  search  for  an  opening  in  the  reef,  through  which  the 
boat  can  pass  without  being  knocked  to  pieces. 

You  find  one ;  and  in  a  moment,  what  a  change  I  The 
deep  has  suddenly  become  shallow;  the  blue  white, 
from  the  gleam  of  the  white  coral  at  the  bottom.  But  the 
coral  is  not  all  white,  only,  indeed,  a  little  of  it ;  for  as  you 
look  dowrn  through  the  clear  water,  you  find  that  the  coral 
is  starred  with  innumerable  live  flowers,  blue,  crimson, 
gray,  every  conceivable  hue ;  and  that  these  are  the  coral 
polypes,  each  with  its  ring  of  arms  thrust  out  of  its  cell, 
are  building  up  their  common  habitations  of  lime.  If  you 
want  to  understand,  by  a  rough  but  correct  description, 
what  a  coral  polype  is,  all  who  have  been  to  the  sea-side 
know,  or  at  least  have  heard  of,  sea-anemones.  Now,, 
coral  polypes  are  sea-anemones,  which  make  each  a  shell 
of  lime,  growing  with  its  growth.  As  for  their  shapes,  the 
variety  of  them,  the  beauty  of  them,  no  tongue  can  de- 
scribe them.  If  you  want  to  see  them,  go  to  the  coral 
rooms  of  the  British  or  Liverpool  museums,  and  judge  for 
yourselves.  Only  remember  that  you  must  re-clothe  each 
of  their  exquisite  forms  with  a  coating  of  lime  jelly,  of 
some  delicate  hue,  and  put  back  into  every  one  of  the 
thousand  cells  its  living  flower;  and  into  the  beds,  or 
rather  banks,  of  the  salt-water  flower  garden,  the  gaudiest 
of  shell-less  sea-anemones,  such  as  we  have  on  our  coasts, 
rooted  in  the  cracks,  and  live  shells  and  searslugs,  as 
gaudy  as  they,  crawling  about,  with  fifty  other  forms  of 


fantastic  and  exuberant  life.  Yon  must  not  oyerlook,  toes 
the  fish,  especially  the  parrot  fish,  some  of  them  of  the 
gaudiest  cmors,  who  spend  their  lives  in  browiiitg  oo  the 
Uve  coral,  with  strong  clipping  and  grinding  teeth,  just  as 
a  cow  browses  the  grass,  keeping  ue  animal  matter,  and 
throwing  away  the  lime  in  the  form  of  an  impalpable 
white  mud,  wmch  fills  up  the  intentices  in  the  coral  beds. 

The  bottom,  just  outside  the  reef,  is  covered  with  that 
mud,  mixed  with  more  Ume-mud,  which  the  surge  wean 
off  the  reef;  and  if  you  have,  as  you  should  have,  a  dredge 
on  board,  and  try  a  haul  of  that  mud  as  yon  row  home, 
you  may  find,  but  not  always,  animal  forms  rooited  in  it, 
which  will  delight  the  soul  of  a  scientific  man.  Ozie  I  hope 
would  be  some  sort  of  Terebratnla,  or  shell  akin  to  it.  Yea 
would  think  it  a  cockle,  with  forked  beaks:  yoa  would  be 
wrong.  The  animal  which  dwells  in  it  has  about  the  same 
relationship  to  a  cockle  as  a  dog  has  to  a  bird.  It  is  a 
Brachiopod,  a  family  with  which  the  ancient  aeaa  once 
swarmed,  but  which  is  rare  now,  all  over  the  world,  having 
been  supplanted  and  driven  out  of  the  seas  by  nearer  and 
stronger  forms  of  shelled  animals.  The  nearest  spot  at 
which  you  are  likely  to  dredse  a  live  Brachiopod  will  be  in 
the  deep  waters  of  Loch  Tyne,  in  Argyleshire,  where 
the  species  still  linger,  fastened  strangely  enough  to  the 
smootn  pebbles  of  a  submerged  elacier,  found  in  the  open 
air  during  the  age  of  ice,  but  sunk  now  to  a  depth  of  eignty 
fathoms.  The  first  time  I  saw  these  shells  come  ap  in  the 
dredge,  out  of  the  dark  and  motionless  abyss,  1  coold 
sympathize  with  those  feeling  of  mingled  delight  and 
awe,  with  which,  so  my  companion  told  me,  the  great  Prof. 
Owen  had,  in  the  same  spot,  firat  beheld  theee  lingering 
remnants  of  a  primeval  world. 

The  other  might  be  (but  I  cannot  pixHnise  yoa  eren  a 
chance  of  dredging  that,  unless  you  were  off  toe  coast  of 
Portugal,  or  the  windward  side  of  some  of  the  West 
India  Islands)  a  live  Crinoid,  an  exquisite  starfish,  with 
Ions  and  branching  arms,  but  rooted  in  the  mod  hy  a  lox^ 
stalk,  and  that  stalk  throwing  out  barren  side  braaches^ 
the  whole  a  living  plant  of  stone.  Yoa  may  see  in  moseoms 
specimens  of  this  family,  now  so  rare,  all  but  extinct. 
And  yet  fifty  or  a  hundred  diffVsrent  forms  of  the  same 
type  swarmed  in  the  ancient  seas,  —  whole  masses  of  lime- 
stone made  up  of  little  else  but  the  fragments  of  such  ani- 
mals. 

But  we  have  not  landed  yet  on  the  dry  part  of  the  reef. 
Let  us  make  to  it,  taking  care,  meanwhile,  that  we  do  not 
get  our  feet  cut  by  the  coral,  or  stung  as  by  nettles  by  the 
coral  insects.  We  shall  see  that  the  dry  land  is  made  up 
entirely  of  coral,  ground  and  broken  by  the  wayes,  and 
hurled  inland  by  we  storm,  sometimes  in  huge  bowlders, 
mostly  as  fine  mud ;  and  that,  under  the  influence  of  the 
sun  and  of  the  rain,  which  filters  through  it,  charged  with 
lime  from  the  rotting  coral,  the  whole  is  setting,  as  cement 
sets,  into  rock :  and  what  is  this  ?  A  long  bank  of  stone 
standing  up  as  a  low  cliff,  ten  or  twelve  tieet  above  high- 
water  mark.  It  is  full  of  fragments  of  shell,  of  fragments 
of  coral,  of  all  sorts  of  animal  remains,  and  the  lower  part 
of  it  is  quite  hard  rock ;  moreover,  it  is  bedded  in  reeolsr 
layers,  just  such  as  you  see  in  a  ouarry.  But  how  £d  it 
get  there  ?  for  it  must  have  been  rormed  at  the  sea-levd, 
some  of  it,  indeed,  under  the  sea ;  for  here  are  great  masses 
of  madrepore  and  limestone  corals  unshedded.  Just  as  they 
grew.  What  lifted  it  up  ?  Your  companions,  if  you  have 
any,  who  know  the  island,  have  no  difficulty  in  telling  yon. 
It  was  borne  up,  they  say,  in  the  earthquake  in  such  and 
such  a  year ;  and  they  will  tell  you,  perhaps,  that  if  you 
will  go  on  shore,  on  the  main  island  which  rises  inside  the 
reef,  you  may  see  dead  coral  beds  just  like  these,  lying  on 
the  old  rocks,  and  sloping  up  along  the  flanks  of  the  moan- 
tains  to  several  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  I  have  seen 
such  many  a  time. 

And  so  you  find  the  coral  beins  converted  gradually  into 
a  limestone  rock,  either  fine  and  nomogeneoos,  composed  of 
coral  grown  into  pulp,  or  filled  with  corals  and  shells,  or 
with  angular  fi^gments  of  older  coral  rock.  Did  you  never 
see  that  last  ?  No  ?  Yes,  you  have  a  hundred  times.  You 
have  but  to  look  at  the  marbles  commonly  used  about  these 
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ialandsy  with  angular  fragments  imbedded  in  the  mass,  and 
here  and  there  a  aheil,  and  the  whole  cemented  together  by 
water,  holding  in  solution  carbonate  of  lime,  and  to  see  the 
Tery  same  phenomenon  perpetuated  to  this  daj. 

Thus,  I  tnink,  we  have  got  first  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown ;  and  from  a  tropic  coral  island  back  here  to  the 
limestone  hiUs  of  these  islands ;  and  I  did  not  speak  at 
rmndom  when  I  said  that  I  was  not  leading  you  away  as 
far  as  you  fiuided,  by  several  thousand  miles. 

Examine  any  average  limestone  quarry,  from  Bristol  to 
Berwick,  and  you  will  see  there  all  I  have  been  describing ; 
that  is,  ail  of  it  which  is  not  soit  animal  matter,  certain  to 
decay.  You  will  see  the  lime-mud  hardened  into  rock 
beds ;  you  will  see  the  shells  imbedded  in  it ;  you  will  see 
the  corals  in  every  stage  of  destruction ;  you  wUl  see  whole 
layers  made  up  of  innumerable  fragments  of  Crinoids  — 
no  wonder  they  are  innumerable,  for,  it  has  been  calcu- 
lated, there  are  in  a  single  animal  of  some  of  the  snecies 
one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  joints,  one  hundrea  and 
forty  thousand  bits  of  lime  to  fall  apart  when  its  soft  parts 
decay.  But  was  it  not  all  there  ?  And  wh^  should  it  not 
hare  sot  there  by  the  same  process  bv  which  similar  old 
coral  beds  get  up  the  mountain  sides  in  the  West  Indies 
and  elsewhere,  namely,  by  the  upheaving  force  of  earth- 
quakes ?  When  you  see  similar  effects,  you  have  a  rizht  to 
S resume  similar  causes.  If  you  see  a  man  fall  off  a  house 
ere,'and  break  lus  neck,  and  some  years  after,  in  London 
or  19ew  York,  or  anywhere  else,  you  find  another  man  Iv- 
ing  at  the  foot  of  another  house,  with  his  neck  broken  m 
the  same  way,  is  it  not  a  very  fair  presumption  that  he  has 
fidlen  off  a  house  likewise  ? 

You  may  be  wronz.  He  may  have  come  to  his  end  by  a 
dosen  other  means ;  out  you  must  have  proof  of  that.  X  ou 
will  have  a  fiill  right,  in  science  and  in  common-sense,  to 
say  that  man  fell  off  the  house,  till  some  one  proves  to  you 
that  he  did  not. 

In  fact,  there  is  nothing  which  you  see  in  the  limestones 
of  these  isles  —  save  and  except  the  difference  in  every 
shell  and  coral — which  you  would  not  see  in  the  coral 
beds  of  the  West  Indies,  if  such  earthquakes  as  that  fa- 
mous one  at  St.  Thomas's,  in  1866,  became  common  and 
periodic,  upheaving  the  land  (they  needs  upheave  it  a  very 
little,  only  two  hundred  and  filty  feet),  till  St.  Thomas's, 
and  all  the  Virgin  Isles,  and  the  mighty  mountain  of  Porto 
Rico,  which  looms  up  dim  and  pursue  to  the  west,  were  all 
joined  into  dry  land  once  more,  and  the  lonely  coral-shoal 
of  Anegada  were  raised,  as  it  would  be  raised  then,  into  a 
limestone  table-land,  like  that  of  Central  Ireland,  of  Gal- 
way,  or  of  County  Clare. 

But  you  must  clearly  understand,  that,  however  much 
these  coralline  limestones  have  been  upheaved  since  they 
were  formed,  yet  the  sea-bottom,  while  they  were  being 
formed,  was  sinking,  and  not  rising.  This  is  a  fact  which 
was  first  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Darwin,  in  his  observations 
made  in  the  worldrfamous  voyage  of  the  Beagle ;  and  the 
observations  of  subsequent  great  naturalists  mive  all  gone 
to  corroborate  his  theory. 

It  was  supposed  at  first,  you  must  understand,  that  when 
you  found  a  coral  island  rising  steeply  to  the  surface  of  the 
sea  out  of  blue  water,  perhaps  a  thousand  fathoms  or  more, 
that  that  was  plain  proof  that  the  little  coral  polypes  had 
begun  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
built  up  the  whole  island  out  of  that  enormous  depth. 

But  it  soon  came  out  that  that  theorv  was  not  correct ; 
for  the  coral  polypes  cannot  live  and  build,  save  in  shallow 
water,  —  say  thurty  to  forty  fathoms.  Indeed,  some  of  the 
strongest  and  largest  species  work  best  at  the  very  surface, 
and  in  the  cut  of  the  strongest  surf.  And  so  arose  a  puzzle 
•s  to  how  coral  was  formed  at  vast  depths,  and  of 
vast  thickness,  which  Mr.  Darwin  explained.  His  theory 
was,  and  there  is  no  doubt  now  that  it  is  correct,  that 
in  these  cases  the  sea-bottom  is  sinkins  ;  that  as  it  sinks, 
carrying  the  coral  beds  down  with  it,  tne  coral  dies,  and  a 
fresh  live  crop  of  polypes  builds  on  the  top  of  the  houses 
of  their  dead  ancestors;  and  as  the  depression  goes  on, 
generation  after  generation  builds  upwards,  the  hving  on 
the  dead,  keeping  the  upper  surface  of  the  reef  at  the 


same  level,  while  its  base  is  sinking  downward  into  the 
abyss. 

And  by  applying  this  theory  to  the  coral  reef  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  the  following  interesting  facts  were  made 
out:  — 

That  where  you  have  an  island  rising  out  of  deep  water, 
with  a  ring  of  coral  round  it,  a  little  wav  from  the  shore ; 
or,  as  in  Eastern  Australia,  a  coast  with  a  fnuging  reef 
(the  Flinders  reef  of  Australia  is  eleven  thousand  miles 
long),  —  that  is  a  pretty  sure  sign  that  that  shore,  or  moun- 
tain, is  sinking  slowly  beneath  the  sea.  That  where  yon 
have,  as  you  often  have  in  the  Pacific,  a  mere  atoll,  or  cir* 
cular  reef  of  coral,  with  a  shallow  pond  of  smooth  water  in 
Uie  centre,  and  deep  sea  round,  that  is  a  pretty  sure  sign 
that  the  mountain-top  has  sunk  completely  into  the  sea, 
and  Uiat  the  corals  are  going  on  building  where  its  peidc 
once  was. 

And  more.  By  working  out  the  geography  of  the  South- 
Sea  Islands  by  Uie  light  of  this  theory  of  Darwin's,  the 
following  extraordinary  fact  has  been  discovered :  — 

That  over  a  great  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  sinking  is 
going  on,  and  has  been  goin^  on  for  ages ;  and  that  the 
greater  number  of  the  Mautiful  and  precious  South-Sea 
Islands  are  only  the  remnants  of  a  vast  continent  or  archi- 
pelago, which  once  stretched  for  thousands  of  miles  between 
Australia  and  South  America. 

Now,  applying  the  same  theory  to  limestone  beds,  which 
are,  as  you  know,  only  fossil  coral  reefs,  we  have  a  right  to 
say,  when  we  see  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  limestones 
several  thousand  feet  thick,  that  while  they  were  being  laid 
down  as  coral  reef,  the  sea-bottom,  and  probably  the  neigh- 
boring land,  must  have  been  sinking  to  the  amount  of  their 
thickness  —  to  several  thousand  feet — before  that  later  sink- 
ing which  made  several  hundred  feet  of  millstone  grit  to  be 
laid  down  on  the  top  of  the  limestone. 

This  millstone  gnt  is  a  new  and  a  very  remarkable  ele- 
ment in  our  strange  story.  From  Derbjr  to  Northumber- 
land it  forms  vast  and  lof^  moors,  capping,  as  at  Whem- 
side  and  Penygent,  the  highest  limestone  hills  with  its 
hard,  rough,  barren,  and  unfossiliferous  strata.  Everywhere, 
where  it  is  found,  it  lies  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  or  car- 
boniferous limestone.  Almost  evenrwhere,  where  coal  is 
found  in  England,  it  lies  on  the  millstone  grit  I  speak 
roughlv,  for  fear  of  confusing  my  readers  with  details.  The 
three  deposits  pass,  more  or  less,  in  many  places,  into  each 
other ;  but  always  in  the  order  of  mountain  limestone  be- 
low, millstone  grit  on  it,  and  coal  on  that  again. 

Now,  what  does  its  presence  prove?  What,  but  this? 
That,  after  the  great  coral  reefs  which  spread  over  Somerset- 
shire and  South  Wales,  around  the  present  estuary  of  the 
Severn,  —  and  those,  once  perhaps  joined  to  them,  which 
spread  from  Derby  to  Berwick,  with  a  western  branch 
through  North-east  Wales,  —  were  laid  down  —  after  all 
this,  I  say,  some  change  took  place  in  the  searbottom,  and 
brought  down  on  the  reefs  or  coral  sheets  of  sand,  which 
killed  the  corals,  and  buried  them  in  grit.  Does  any  reader 
wish  for  proof  of  this  ?  Let  him  examine  the  *'  cherty,"  or 
fiinty  beds  which  so  often  appear  where  the  bottom  of  the 
millstone  erit  is  passing  into  the  top  of  the  mountain  lime- 
stone, —  the  beds,  to  give  an  instance,  which  are  now  quaiv 
ried  on  the  top  of  the  Halkin  Mountain  in  Flintshire,  for 
chert,  which  is  sent  to  Staffordshire  to  be  ground  down  for 
the  manufacture  of  China,  —  he  will  find  layers  of  those 
beds,  of  several  feet  in  thickness,  as  hard  as  flint,  but  as 
porous  as  sponge.  And  on  examining  their  cavities,  he  will 
find  them  to  be  simply  hollow  crusts  of  innumerable  joints 
of  Crinoids,  so  exquisitely  preserved,  even  to  their  most 
delicate  markings,  that  it  is  plain  thev  were  never  washed 
about  upon  a  beach,  but  have  grown  wnere,  or  nearly  where, 
they  lie.  What,  then,  has  happened  to  them  ?  They  have 
been  killed  b^  the  sand.  The  soft  parts  of  the  animals  have 
decayed,  letting  the  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  joints 
(more  or  less)  belonging  to  each  animal  fall  into  a  heap^ 
and  be  imbeaded  in  the  growing  sand-rock;  and  then,  it 
may  be  long  years  after,  water  filtering  through  the  porous 
sand  has  removed  the  lime  of  which  l£e  joints  were  made, 
and  left  their  perfect  casts  behind* 
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So  much  for  the  millBtone  grits.  How  long  the  deposition 
of  sand  went  on,  how  long  after  it  that  second  deposition  of 
sands  took  place,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  *'  gannis- 
ter,"  or  lower  coal  measm^  we  cannot  tell.  But  it  is  clear, 
at  least,  that  parts  of  that  ancient  sea  were  filling  up  and 
becoming  dry  land.  For  coal,  or  fossilixed  vegetable  mat- 
ter, becomes  more  and  more  common  as  we  ascend  in  the 
series  of  beds ;  till  at  last,  in  the  upper  coal  measures,  the 
enormous  wealth  of  vegetation  growing,  much  of  it  where  it 
is  now  found,  prove  the  existence  of  some  such  sheets  of 
fertile  and  forest-clad  lowland  as  I  described  in  my  last 


er.* 

Thousands  of  feet  of  rich  coral  reef,  thousands  of  feet  of 
barren  sands,  then  thousands  of  feet  of  rich  alluvial  forest, 
—  and  all  these  sliding  into  each  other,  if  not  in  oneplace, 
then  in  another,  i!\-ithout  violent  break  or  change.  This  is 
the  story  which  the  lime  in  the  mortar  and  the  coal  on  the 
fire  —  between  the  two  —  reveal. 


vEsmnus. 


If  the  inhabitants  of  Naples  and  its  neighborhood  are 
more  superstitious  than  other  pejple,  we  can  scarcely  won- 
der at  it.  They  dwell  among  the  living  evidences  of  those 
volcanic  forces  which  burst  out  from  time  to  time  into 
calamitous  activity.  It  is  not  only  those  whose  homes 
stand  on  the  very  slopes  of  the  burning  mountain  who  must 
be  oppressed  by  the  sense  of  insecurity,  although  it  is  they 
who  receive  the  most  terrible  reminders  of  the  perils  that 
perpetu^ly  menace  them.  The  capital  itself  is  built  upon 
a  tract  of  fire,  that  eirdles  it  with  visible  signs  of  danger. 
Even  when  everv  Uiing  is  comparatively  tranquil,  the 
Neapolitans  can  always  see  from  the  Chiaja  and  the  Moles 
the  Ught  pufis  of  smoke  floating  over  the  cone  of  Vesuvius 
against  the  pure  blue  of  the  sky.  They  have  only  to  go 
on  the  other  side  as  far  as  the  Solfatara,  to  breathe  the 
gases  that  escape  through  the  cracks  in  the  thin  crust 
which  arches  over  the  great  subterranean  fires.  Fortu- 
nately, the  crust  is  somewhat  thicker  where  Naples  stands ; 
yet  every  now  and  then  even  Naples  throbs  to  earthquake 
shocks  that  suggest  terrible  possibilities.  The  traces  of 
Nature's  violence  attract  tourists  to  Naples  almost  as  much 
as  the  charms  of  the  scenery.  Here  Herculaneum  lies 
under  its  masses  of  tufa,  and  the  modems  have  built 
another  city  on  the  ancient  one.  There  Pompeii  is  labo- 
riously emerging  from  its  bed  of  ashes.  Everywhere  broad 
lava  streams  seam  the  rich  landscape;  the  older  ones 
thinly  covered  with  the  precarious  vegetation  which  strug^ 
gles  to  root  itself  in  slowlv  accumulating  soil,  the  later 
lowing  in  all  their  natural  deformity.  They  tell  how,  in 
the  lapse  of  the  last  two  hundred  years,  the  mountain  has 
been  more  disastrously  active  than  before,  although  there 
has  been  no  such  calamity  as  that  of  a.d.  79.  But  who  can 
say  how  soon  what  has  happened  once  may  not  happen 
again,  and  with  circumstances  yet  more  aggravated  ?  The 
Neapolitans  are  not  very  searching  students  of  scientific 
phenomena,  and  perhaps  they  never  fully  realize  the 
advantages  of  the  perpetual  safety-valve  which  they  have 
in  their  open  mountain.  As  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  long 
and  crowded  suburb,  stretching  from  Portici  to  Torre  del 
Annunziata,  by  Resina  and  Torre  del  Greco,  the  existence 
of  this  safety-valve  threatens  a  perpetual  danger.  They 
are  a  light-hearted  race  enough,  as  they  need  to  be ;  they 
are  content  to  live  in  the  passing  day,  and  take  little 
thought  for  the  morrow.  But  the  greater  their  habitual 
heedlessness,  the  heavier  are  the  shocks  which  from  time 
to  time  awaken  them  from  it.  When  Vesuvius  bursts  out 
in  smoke  and  flame  and  burning  lava  floods,  there  is 
every  thing  in  the  spectacle  to  speiuc  home  to  their  alarmed 
senses.  Their  priests  scarcely  need  to  raise  their  voices 
to  point  the  moral.  The  people  turn  emulously  to  the 
neglected  saints,  crowd  to  tLe  shrines,  which  they  gener- 
ally leave  to  their  women,  and  pray  and  vow  till  their 
much  crying  seems  at  last  to  move  the  saintly  intercession. 
The  calamity  is  stayed  when  it  has  run  its  appointed 
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course.  Hie  victims  humbly  acknowledge  the  penalty  of 
their  sins ;  those  who  are  spared  are  full  of  fer«  ent  grati- 
tude for  a  miraculous  deliverance.  The  reputation  of  Sc 
Januarius  stands  higher  than  ever,  and  the  liqiififaclion  of 
his  precious  blood  is  watched  for  with  new  ardor  on  tiie 
next  anniversary  of  the  miracle. 

The  most  significant  feature  of  the  present  eraptkm  is 
one  which  may  well  cause  the  Neapoutana  more  anxietT 
than  ever.  All  previous  eruptions  have  been  from  the 
cone  at  the  summit,  and  the  summit  of  the  mountain  is  at  a 
tolerably  safe  distance  fix>m  Naples.  But  this  time  Vesn- 
vius  has  imitated  the  caprices  of  its  great  Sicilian  rival, 
and  opened  a  new  crater  somewhere  on  the  depresaioo  by 
the  Observatory.  This  would  seem  to  imply  that  a  serious 
obstruction  has  choked  the  old  safety-valve ;  and  if  onee 
convulsion  changes  the  subterranean  physical  geoCTaphj 
of  the  mountain,  it  opens  alarming  possibilities.  To  he 
sure,  this  new  outlet  is  not  very  far  removed  from  tiie 
former  one ;  but  the  experiences  of  Etna  are  far  fix>m  r&4f- 
suring  as  to  the  future,  and  for  aught  we  can  see  the  next 
outbi^ak  may  be  anywhere  in  the  volcanic  district.  The 
mountain  must  have  shown  itself  extraordinarily  active  on 
this  occasion,  if  it  be  true  that  the  ashes  lay  an  inch  deep 
in  the  streets  of  Naples,  and  had  actually  reached  Palerma 
The  explosion  appears  to  have  been  preceded  by  no  pre- 
monitory warnings ;  although,  indeed,  whether  forewanied 
or  not,  such  catastrophes  must  always  partake  of  the  natnre 
of  surprises.  A  sacrifice  of  life  is  as  inevitable  as  a  grieroos 
destruction  of  property.  Every  foot  of  soil  on  the  monn- 
tain  slopes  is  precious,  and  cultivation  fights  its  ^*JJ^ 
wards  almost  oeyond  the  limits  of  the  profitable.  Tne 
painstaking  peasant  scrapes  toother  the  earth  and  the 
crumbling  lava,  drags  up  his  heavy  baskets  of  mannre, 
forms  his  vineyards  or  his  garden  among  the  shelves  and 
ledges  of  the  rock,  and  perches  in  the  midst  of  them  his 
little  white-plastered  dwelling.  Lower  down,  but  still  on 
the  steep  slopes,  these  dwellings  become  thicker ;  then  tob 
have  the  small  villages,  with  their  white  church-toweis; 
afler  them  the  larger  ones ;  and  finally,  through  labyrinths 
of  paths  among  the  walled  enclosures,  you  arrive  at  the 
crowded  street  that  skirts  the  bay.  The  eruption  breaks 
out  of  a  sudden,  and  those  who  live  highest  on  the  moan- 
tain  waken  to  find  themselves  among  showers  of  fiillii^ 
scorise.  Before  the  first  shock  of  panic-stricken  stupefac- 
tion is  over,  the  great  rush  of  the  lava  torrent  is  upon  theia. 
Its  first  velocity,  as  it  rolls  down  the  steep  from  the  preci- 
pices above,  imports  certain  destruction  to  any  living  thii^ 
that  finds  itself  in  its  way ;  but  as  the  slope  becomes  more 
gentle,  the  advance  of  the  lava  becomes  slower ;  and  then, 
m  the  suspense  of  horrible  anticipation,  we  have  perhaps 
the  worst  horrors  of  the  fearful  drama.  As  the  lara  roUs 
down,  it  fills  depressions,  turns  itself  against  every  triflii^ 
inequality  of  the  ground,  and  seems  to  hesitate  over  the 
course  it  shall  take.  The  people  cling  pertinaciously  to 
their  dwellings,  hoping  against  hope  that  this  or  that 
familiar  promontory  may  act  as  a  breakwater.  For  after 
all,  though  life  is  most  to  them,  property  is  much ;  and  if 
they  do  decide  to  go,  it  is  not  only  to  the  mercy  of  the  lava 
that  thev  leave  every  thin^  they  have  in  the  world.  AH 
the  criminal  scum  of  the  neighborhood  is  at  hand,  ready,  at 
the  risk  of  life,  to  profit  by  Uie  harvest  of  misfortune ;  and 
pills^e  generally  is  going  busily  forward.  Even  were  the 
Neapolitan  police  more  efficient  and  trustworthy  than  it  iis 
what  would  its  force  avail  to  protect  frova.  marauders  all 
these  scattered  villages?  The  flights,  which  families  have 
delayed  to  the  last  moment,  with  their  sinister  surround- 
ings, would  make  so  many  studies  for  a  Dorc.  The  whole 
moving  side  of  the  mountain  looks  like  an  ant-heap  sud- 
denly disturbed.  The  impressionable  and  demonstrative 
people  lose  their  heads,  as  men  of  more  phlegmatic  tem- 
peraments mi^ht  easily  do  in  circumstances  much  I^s 
appalling.  When  every  one  is  in  alarm  for  himself  or  his 
own  property,  no  one  can  do  much  to  help  his  neighbor. 
Besides,  no  one  can  ever  tell  that  he  or  nis  are  secure. 
You  can  see  the  course  that  this  particular  flood  of  lava  b 
taking;  but  a  firesh  explosion  may  come  at  any  moment,  to 
send  another  in  some  diflerent  direction. 
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We  have  seen  something,  and  heard  more,  of  the  circiim- 
Btances  attending  previous  eruptions ;  and  tliis  one  appears 
Id  be  at  least  as  serious  as  any  that  has  occurred  in  our 
time.    The  new  government  has  had  a  great  opportunity 
of  winning  golden  opinions  from  its  Neapolitan  subjects, 
and  it  would  seem  to  have  been  equal  to  the  occasion.    We 
read  of  the  king  having  stationed  himself  at  the  point  of 
danser  when  the  disaster  was  at  its  worst ;  and  it  is  pre- 
cisefy^  under  such  circumstances  that  Victor  Emmanuel 
^ow8  to  the  best  advantage.    Public  pageants  are  utterly 
repugnant  to  him,  Court  ceremonies  weary  him  to  death, 
and  even  in  most  of  his  foibles  his  character  has  little  in 
eympathy  with  that  of  his  soft  Campanian  subjects.    But 
tAe  excitement  of  danger  is  a  real  enjoyment  to  him.    The 
Neapolitans,  perhaps,  admire  courage  and  coolness  all  the 
more  because  their  own  reputation  for  these  qualities  does 
not  stand  extraordinarily  high ;  and,  assuredly,  the  unfor- 
tunate dwellers  by  Vesuvius,  who  always  combine  mendi- 
cancy with  exertion,  are  the  very  people  to  appreciate  gen- 
erosity.   We  hope  we  may  hear  that  the  king's  example 
has  been  imitated  by  Neapolitans  of  the  upper  classes,  and 
by  those  wealthy  visitors  who  either  chanced  to  be  at 
Naples,  or  who  nurried  thither  to  witness  the  spectacle. 
We  can  picture  the  scenes  that  will  take  place  nightly  on 
the  mountain  when  the  first  panic  has  passed.    The  stream 
of  fire  by  night,  the  pillar  of  smoky  cloud  as  seen  from  the 
Chiaja  by  day,  will  adverdse  the  entertainment  and  make 
it  the  fasnion.    The  gay  world  of  Naples  will  exchange  the 
day  promenade  for  a  night  one,  the  Villa  Reale  for  "a 
iaaies'  mile  "  by  the  side  of  the  red  lava  flow.    There  will 
be  swarms  of  attendant  guides,  ready  to  hire  out  their  tat- 
tered arms  and  dirty  hands  to  the  daintily-shod  dames  and 
dandies,  who  will  ^  hopping  about  on  the  skirts  of  the  hot 
surface.    There  will  be  crowds  of  professional  beggars, 
gathered  from  Naples  and  all  the  villages  that  have  not 
suffered.    The  beggars'  chances  msy  be  the  better  because 
amon^  them  may  l)e  some  of  those  unhappy  sufferers  who 
have  just  been  ruined,  and  who  will  blena  their  notes  of 
ffenuine  pathos  with  the  general  chorus  of  whining  appeals. 
We  have  nothing  to  say  against  strangers  making  parties 
ibr  a  close  inspection  of  a  terrible  phenomenon,  or  for  the 
admiration  of  Nature  in  one  of  her  grandest  moods.    We 
make  no  doubt  that  the  most  volatile  of  them  may  carrv 
away  impressions  which  it  would  be  a  pity  to  have  missed. 
We  only  trust  that  they  may  not  be  so  absorbed  by  the 
picturesque  side  of  the  spectacle,  as  to  forget  altogether  the 
sad  reality.     To  say  notning  of  calcined  bones  and  charred 
roof-trees,  the  lava  flows  over  vineyards  and  gardens  which 
only  the  other  day  were  flourishing  in  the  full  promise  of 
spring.    Doubtless,  should  their  late  proprietors  have  but- 
yivec^  they  are  looking  on  with  the  pleasure-seekers  from 
Naples,  and  with  feelings  of  at  least  equal  interest,  although 
they  may  regard  the  sight  from  a  totally  different  point  of 
yiew.     The  inhabitants  of  that  perilous  strip  of  country 
lying  between  the  fire  and  the  water  should  know  by  now 
what  they  must  expect   periodically.      But   races    once 
planted  firmly  are  slow  to  leave  their  ancestral  homes, 
despite  all  the  drawbacks  to  their  comfort  for  which  stran- 
sers  pity  them.    We  can  hardly  blame  these  Campanians 
tor  not  deserting  their  paradise  because  it  is  not  altogether 
exempted  from  the  primaeval  curse.     So  long  as  Vesuvius 
grows  the  most  delicate  wines  of  Naples,  so  long  we  may 
expect  that  vinedressers  will  defy  the  volcano.    And  as 
these  recurring  disasters  are  inevitable,  the  only  thing  to 
be  done  is  to  help  the  people  to  tide  them  over  when  tney 
do  come. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


The  Empress  Eugenie's  collection  of  waterKJolor  draw- 
ings will  shortly  be  disposed  of  by  auction  in  London. 

I 

RocHEFORT  has  become  so  unpopular  that  he  cannot 
find  a  publisher  for  his  **  History  of  j^apoleon  III.'' 

AccOBDuro  to  a  late  commtmication  by  Ehrenberg  to 
the  Academy  of  Science  at  Berlin,  he  has  succeeded  in  de- 


termining the  existence  of  five  hundred  and  forty-eight  spe- 
cies of  organic  forms,  absolutely  invisible  to  the  naked  eye, 
and  yet  held  in  suspension  in  tne  atmosphere. 

At  Pore  La  Chaise  is  to  be  seen  the  following  epitaph : 

<*  Here  lies    Madame  X ,  who  was    gentleness    and 

virtue  itself,  and  so  merits  an  exclusive  tomb." 

A  TRANSLATION  of  Shakspesre's  "  Julius  Cssar "  into 
Latin  iambic  verse,  by  Dr.  T.  J.  Hilgcrs,  has  appeared  at 
Dessau. 

A  NEW  toy  has  just  appeared  in  Paris.  It  is  a  teetotum 
with  four  sides,  on  which  are  inscribed  the  words  Legitima- 
cy, Orleanism,  Bonapartism,  and  Republic.  The  game 
consists  in  betting  on  the  side  which  may  turn  up  when  the 
instrument  has  been  spun. 

Thbbb  terrarcottas,  once  in  the  Praun'sche  collection  at 
Ntimberg,  and  now  the  property  of  Prof.  Hhhnel,  of  Dres- 
den, have  been  offered  for  purchase  to  the  British  Museum. 
They  are  said  to  be  from  tne  hand  of  Michel  Angelo.  The 
sum  asked  is  fifleen  thousand  dollars.  The  subjects  are 
Morning,  Day,  and  Night. 

The  king  of  Dahomey  is  reported  to  have  changed  the 
fashion  of  his  wearing  apparel.  He  received  the  Italian 
scientific  commission  not  long  ago,  seated  on  his  throne,  his 
body  profusely  decorated  with  the  blue,  gold,  and  green 
labels  which  had  been  carefully  peeled  from  the  medicine 
bottles  brought  by  Europeans  to  nis  country.  If  his  Majes- 
ty had  any  enterprising^  and  business  blood  m  him,  he  would 
cnarge  for  the  exhibition  of  the  labels  as  advertisements, 
and  let  out  the  space  on  his  body  for  bill-posting. 

In  the  district  of  Champagne  the  cultivators  have  made 
good  some  of  their  losses  by  Uie  war  in  the  rearing  of  snails 
for  the  Paris  market,  where  they  bring  fi^m  two  to  three 
francs  per  hundred,  and  which  are  known  by  the  name  of 
Champagne  oysters,  as  famous  in  their  way  as  the  Stras- 
burg  pdtes  defoie  gras.  During  summer,  after  a  heavy  dew 
or  rain,  the  peasants  catch  the  snails,  as  they  crawl  out, 
widi  house  on  back,  for  a  promenade ;  contractors  buy  up 
the  mollusks,  enclose  them  in  a  kind  of  park,  fatten  them  on 
salads,  thyme,  mint,  parsley,  &c.  When  large  enouah  not 
to  pass  through  a  ring  of  a  certain  size,  they  are  fit  for  the 
table  —  or  are  supposed  to  be. 

A  TRIAL  was  made  at  a  late  representation  in  Paris,  of 
Dumas's  comedy  of  **  Une  Visitede  Noccs  "  by  two  of  the  first 
ladies  of  fashion,  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  the  Mexican  sija 
upon  the  nervous  system  of  the  Paris  world.  The  experi- 
ment was  not  wholly  unsuccessful,  and  it  is  possible  that 
some  modifications  of  it  may  become  the  fashion.  The  sija 
is  made  of  innumerable  yards  of  silk,  plaited  together,  tne 
folds  lying  over  each  other,  so  that  tney  are  elastic,  like 
those  of  a  fan.  The  dress,  therefore,  shows  the  outline  of 
the  figure  without  disoruise,  and  at  the  same  time 
can  be  spread  to  any  width,  according  to  the  will  of  the 
wearer.  The  first  was  brought  from  Mexico,  and  was  of 
amber  silk,  covered  with  black  lace  flounces,  and  worn  with 
a  hood  and  pelerine  of  the  same. 

The  German  papers  have  been  commenting  on  the  sup- 
posed inaccuracy  of  a  statement  relating  to  the  manuscript 
of  Humboldt's  **  Cosmos  '*  which  appeared  in  a  French  publi- 
cation ;  such  a  MS.  had  been  presented  by  Prof.  Busch- 
mann  to  the  king  of  Prussia  for  the  Royal  Library  at 
Berlin,  with  a  very  dutiful  letter ;  and  it  was  not  generally 
known  that  the  second  MS.,  a  fair  copy,  with  the  last  cor- 
rections of  the  great  author,  had  also  been  presented  by 
the  same  person  to  Napoleon  HI.  (with  a  still  more  dutiful 
letter,  explaining  that  Humboldt's  '*  heart  was  ever 
French,'*),  and  accordingly  is  still  to  be  found  at  the 
National  Library  of  Paris.  Humboldt  wrote  in  the  Italian 
hand,  and  with  lines  that  slanted  so  much  from  left  to 
right  that,  to  keep  them  straight,  as  he  grew  older,  he 
gradually  shortened  them  almost  to  a  single  word,  so  that 
each  page  of  the  white  quarto  paper  on  which  he  wrote 
was  divided  into  a  number  of  slender  columns. 

The  well-known  art-student  and  collector.  Baron  R.  y. 
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Betberg,  of  Munich,  has  recently  brought  out  a  catalogue 
of  Diirer's  etchines  and  engravings,  chronologically  ai^ 
ranged.  This  book,  which  is  the  result  of  many  years' 
labor,  is  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  Durer  literature. 
It  offers  not  only  a  completely  new  arrangement  of  the 
known  materials  (Bartsch  and  Heller  are  arranged  accord- 
ing to  technic  or  subject),  but,  in  every  instance  where 
written  date  fails  us,  careiiulv  stated  critical  proof  b  given. 
The  catalogue  is  prefaced  by  a  sketch  of  me  life  of  the 
master,  in  tne  form  of  a  convenient  summarized  table.  It 
had  been  intended  to  bring  out  the  volume  in  time  for  the 
Diirer  exhibition,  which  was  projected  at  Niimberg  in 
1871 ;  but  the  war  delayed  its  publication,  and  aJso  de- 
prived the  exhibition  of  much  of  its  contemplated  impor- 
tance. The  Germanische  Museum  is  at  this  moment  busied 
in  the  endeavor  to  bring  together  a  collection  of  all  DUrer's 
known  works,  either  in  originals  or  in  accurate  copies. 

A  VEBT  beautiful  character  has,  it  seems,  lately  passed 
away  in  Holland.  Mr.  Klaes,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
king  of  smokers,  died  the  other  day  near  Rotterdam.  Mr. 
Klaes  had,  according  to  the  Belgian  papers,  amassed  a 
large  fortune  in  the  linen  trade ;  and  one  portion  of  a  man- 
sion he  had  erected  near  Rotterdam  was  devoted  to  the 
arrangement  of  a  collection  of  pipes,  according  to  their 
nationality  and  chronological  oraer.  By  his  ^l,  which 
he  executed  shortly  before  his  death,  he  directed  that  all 
the  smokers  of  the  country  should  be  invited  to  his  funeral, 
and  that  each  should  be  presented  with  ten  pounds  of 
tobacco  and  two  Dutch  pipes  of  the  newest  fashion,  on 
which  should  be  engravea  tne  name,  arms,  and  date  of  the 
decease,  of  the  testator.    His  relatives,  fHends,  and  funeral 

guests  were  strictly  enjoined  to  keep  their  pipes  fdieht 
uring  the  funeral  ceremony,  and  afterwards  to  empty  me 
ashes  from  their  pipes  on  the  coffin.  The  poor  of  the 
neighborhood  who  attended  to  his  last  wishes  were  to  re- 
ceive annually,  on  the  anniversarv  of  his  death,  ten  pounds 
of  tobacco  and  a  email  cask  of  good  beer.  He  further 
directed  that  his  oak  coffin  should  oe  lined  with  the  cedar 
of  his  old  Havana  cigar-boxes,  and  that  a  box  of  French 
caporal  and  a  packet  of  old  Dutch  tobacco  should  be  placed 
at  the  foot  of  his  coffin.  His  favorite  pipe  was  to  be  placed 
by  his  side,  with  a  box  of  matches,  a  mnt  and  steel,  and 
some  tinder ;.  for,  as  he  truly  said,  there  was  no  knowing 
what  might  happen.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  de- 
ceased gentleman  during  his  eighty  years  of  life  smoked 
more  than  four  tons  of  tobacco,  and  had  drunk  about  five 
hundred  thousand  quarts  of  beer.  It  is  sad  to  reflect,  says 
the  Pall'Mall  Gazette,  that  one  evidently  possessed  of  such 
noble  qualities  should  have  been  thus  prematurely  cut  off 
at  the  early  age  of  eighty,  doubtless  owing  to  his  unfortu- 
nate indulgence  in  a  pernicious  habit.  His  fate  should  be 
a  warning  to  all  smokers,  and  the  British  Anti-Tobacco 
Association  will  be  quite  justified  in  drawing  a  useful 
moral  firom  his  untimely  end. 

A  London  journal  notices  the  curious  fact,  that  eruptions 
of  Mt.  Vesuvius  are  generally  followed  by,  or  follow,  or  take 

Elace  simultaneously  with,  political  disturbance  in  England, 
a  1855,  the  resio;nation  of  the  Aberdeen  ministry  and  the 
accession  of  Lord  Palmerston  to  power  were  followed  almost 
immediately  by  a  serious  eruption  of  Vesuvius.  In  1869, 
the  resignation  of  Lord  Derby  and  an  eruption  took  place 
within  a  few  davs  of  each  other.  In  1861,  the  Trent  affair 
occurred  with  America,  Mr.  Mason  and  Mr.  SUdell  being 
released  on  Dec.  28  of  that  ;^ear,  and  Torre  del  Greco 
being  destroyed  by  an  eruption  in  the  same  month.  An- 
other eruption  began  on  Nov.  12,  1867,  and  on  the 
18th  of  the  following  month  the  Fenians  attempted  to  blow 
up  Cierkenwell  Prison ;  the  eruption  continuea  to  increase 
in  intensity  until  Lord  Derby  resigned  office,  in  February, 
1868,  and  Mr.  Disraeli's  ministiy  was  formed;  when  it 
gradually  subsided.  If  we  turn  to  iBtna,  we  find  the  same 
phenomenon.  In  1880,  the  year  in  which  the  Grc^  admin- 
istration was  formed,  iBtna  had  a  serious  eruption.  In 
1832  the  Reform  Act  was  passed  in  June,  and  in  November 
the  town  of  Bronte  was  destroyed  by  an  eruption.  In 
September,  1852,  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  £ed,  there 


was  a  violent  eruption  of  JQtna.  In  1865,  an  eraptkm  be- 
gan in  February  and  lasted  until  July ;  three  months  lalcc^ 
Lord  Palmerston  died,  and  Lord  Russell  becsLine  Ptemkr 
in  his  place.  There  is,  as  might  perhaps  be  expected,  km 
sympathy  between  Mt.  Hecla  and  England's  domestic  occur- 
rences than  is  evinced  by  ^tna  and  Vesuvius ;  but,  never- 
theless, during  the  period  of  the  railway  maniA  and  the 
corn-law  agitation  of  1845,  Hecla  was  in  a  very  disturbed 
state ;  ind^d,  it  had  a  most  disagreeable  eruptioii,  whiek 
began  in  September,  1845,  and  uisted  until  A|»il,  184&. 
T&ee  new  craters  were  formed,  from  which  piUars  of  fire 
rose  to  the  heieht  of  fourteen  thousand  feet.  The  lava 
formed  several  nills,  pieces  of  pumice-stone  and  sooorue  of 
two  hundred-weight  were  thrown  to  a  distance  of  a  league 
and  a  half,  and  the  ice  and  snow  which  had  covered  the 
mountain  for  centuries,  melted  into  prodigious  fiooda.  AH 
this  boiling  and  bubbling  continued  until  the  following  year, 
when  the  corn-laws  were  repealed,  and  Hecla  became  quiet 
again. 

A  BLESSING. 

A  LiTTUB  child  hath  blessed  me : 

I  wonder  what  it  means ! 
It  seems  a  brighter  blessing 

Than  a  bishop's  or  a  queen's. 
In  her  snowy  nightgown  drest, 

Standing  up  to  m  carest. 
Softly  lispmg  in  my  ear 

Pretty  words,  —  "  God  bless  you, 

They  fill  my  heart  with  wonder  : 

Of  God  what  can  she  knowl 
She  cannot  tell  the  meaning 

Of  the  words  that  please  me  so. 
Like  the  church's  silver  bell, 

Winning  souls  to  heaven  from  hell. 
Knowing  not  what  glory  liva 

In  the  message  tmit  it  gives. 

It  is  so  sweet  to  hear  her,  — 

Her  rosy  month  to  see 
Form  the  pretty  syllables 

That  ^ve  such  joy  to  me. 
Like  a  little  mocking-bird, 

Deftly  she  repeats  each  word; 
But  they  sink  into  my  breast, 

And  I  know  that  I  am  blest* 


»» 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 


Nat  here,  behold  the  sad  Soul  of  the  West 

Passing  behind  a  rainbow  bloodily  I 

Conscience  incarnate,  steadfast,  strong,  and  free ; 
Changeless  throngh  change,- blessing  and  ever  blessed. 
Sad  storm-cloud,  with  Gr^'s  Iris  on  his  breast, 

Across  the  troubled  ocean  travelled  he,  — 
Sad  was  his  passing !  gentle  be  his  rest  1 

God's  Bow  sails  with  him  on  another  sea  I 

At  first  no  larger  than  a  prophet's  hand, 

Against  the  dense,  insunerable  blue, 
Cloud-like  he  came ;  and,  by  a  fierce  wind  fanned. 

Didst  gather  into  greatness  ere  we  knew ; 
Then,  flash  by  flash,  most  desolately  grand. 

Passed  away  sadly  heavenward,  dropping  dew  I 

ROBBRT  BdCHAKAV. 


"  Bubnibtt's  reputation  is  a  guarantee  of  the  excellence  of  VF 
preparations."  —  Boston  Journal, 

White's  Sfecialtt  for  Dtspspsia  will  efifect  &  con  if 
tried  faithfully.    Sold  by  all  druggists. 

The  Halford  Leicestershire  Table  Sauce  ib  one  ^  the 
most  agreeable  condiments  that  has  been  placed  before  the  pofalie. 
It  has  already  taken  the  {)rcccdcnce  of  other  similar  pnjparatioits 
upon  the  tables  of  our  principal  hotels  throughout  the  countrr. 
It  possesses  a  very  fine  navor,  not  too  pungent,  and  snffictentlj 
dcucate  to  please  the  palate  of  the  most  fastidious.  We  can  te»> 
tify  from  experience  as  to  its  excellent  properties,  and  can  most 
heartily  recommend  it  to  hoasekeepers,  hotels,  and  ofthen  who 
cater  to  the  public.  —  Botion  Transcript. 
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CHAPTER   T. —  A    UTTLB    PABADI8B. 

THE  place  which  Alice  Claxton  called  her  home,  of 
which  she  was  sole  mistress,  and  which  she  dearly 
loved,  was  situated  at  Hendon.  An  old-fashioned,  dreamy, 
i>7gone  kind  of  village,  which  in  these  latter  days  the  Mid- 
land Railway  has  discovered  to  be  a  metropolitan  suburb, 
ind,  as  such,  has  brought  it  into  vogue.  Until  within  a  very 
few  vears,  however,  it  was  one  of  the  quietest  places  in 
England,  visited  occasionallv  in  the  summer  by  a  few  peo- 
ple from  town,  who  found  tnat  Hampstead  had  been  al- 
ready almost  swallowed  up  in  bricks  and  mortar,  and  who 
extended  their  outinz  to  get  a  little  fresher  air,  and  to  en- 
ioy  the  lovelv  view  from  Hendon  Church.  But  its  inhabi- 
tants generally  were  nothing-doing  people,  bred  and  born 
in  the  parish,  who  preferred  vegetating  on  an  income 
prhich  enabled  them  to  keep  a  ponv-chaise,  and  gave  them 
[>erpetual  leisure  for  pottering  m  their  gardens,  rather  than 
idventuring  their  little  capital  in  speculations  which  might 
be  disastrous,  and  which  undoubtedly  would  be  question- 
ible. 

The  house  where  Alice  Claxton  lived  was  on  the  ricrht- 
tiand  side  of  the  way,  as  you  turn  from  the  little  main  street 
3f  the  village  towards  the  church.  There  is  no  use  in  look- 
ing for  it  now :  it  has  been  pulled  down,  and  on  its  site 
bave  been  erected  two  brand-new  stucco  villas,  with  plate- 
arlass  windows  and  brass  door-knockers,  high  flights  of 
loorsteps,  with  a  stone  pine-apple  on  either  side,  and  long 
itrips  (»  garden  before  and  behind,  which  the  landscape- 
gardener's  art  has  decorated  with  beds  in  the  shape  of 
pears  and  hearts  and  crosses,  and  various  other  elegant 
uid  appropriate  designs.  But  in  Alice's  days  it  was  a 
bng,  low-roofed,  one-storied  house,  built  of  bricks  of  a  com- 
fifftable  warm  ruddiness,  without  being  glaringly  red,  and 
Bovered  all  over  with  a  splendid  Virffinia  creeper,  which, 
It  this  autumnal  time,  was  just  assuming  its  loveliest  hue. 
rhe  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  were  lar^e,  with  rather  low 
sellings,  and  opening  with  French  windows  on  to  a  little 
paved  terrace,  veranda-covered.  And  it  had  been  John 
Dlaxton's  delight  to  suit  the  fittinss  and  the  furniture  to 
^  place  for  which  they  were  destined.  No  modern  stoves 
vere  to  be  found  throughout  it,  but  open  fireplaces  inlaid 
irlth  tiles,  and  iron  dogs;  the  high- backed  chairs,  the 
aroad  table,  and  the  heavy  sideboara  of  the  dining-room, 
irere  all  in  antique  black  oak ;  but  in  the  drawing-room  hft 
aad  endeavored  to  consult  what  he  considered  to  be  his 
^e's  fancy,  and  the  Venetian  mirrors  on  the  walls  reflected 
the  sheen  of  green  silk  and  gold,  in  which  the  low,  quaint 
:hairs  and  sora  and  ottoman  were  made,  and  produced  end- 
less repetitions  of  the  numerous  tasteful  specimens  of  glass 
ind  china  with  which  the  various  ^tageres  and  whatnots 
were  liberally  covered.  Alice,  who,  before  her  marriage, 
^  been  governess  to  the  children  of  a  Quaker  wine-mer- 
shant  in  York,  whose  drab  furniture  had  done  good  service 
luring  three  generations,  at  the  first  glimpse  of  her  new 
unne  clapped  her  hands  in  childish  deUght,  and  immediate- 
7  afterwards,  turning  round,  reproved  her  husband  for  his 


extravagance. 


But  John  Claxton,  catching  her  in  his 
arms,  declared  that  it  was  onlv  a  little  nest  just  fitted  for 
his  bright,  shining,  sweet  Uttle  bird,  and  he  earnestly 
prayed  that  she  might  be  happy  in  it. 

And  she  was  happy, —  so  happy  that  she  sometimes  felt  her 
happiness  was  too  great  to  be  lasting,  and  that  some  reverse 
of  fortune  must  be  m  store  for  her.  But  these  flights  of 
depression  only  happened  when  John*  was  away  on  his 
business  tours,  and  tnen  only  during  the  first  half  of  his  ab- 
sence ;  for  during  the  second  she  was  busy  in  contemplat- 
ing his  return,  and  in  devising  all  kinds  of  little  expedients 
to  show  how  welcome  he  was.  See  her  now,  on  this  bright 
October  eveninjv,  so  neatly  and  yet  so  becomingly  dressed 
in  her  tightly-ntting,  mouse-colored  velveteen  gown,  fas- 
tened round  the  waist  by  a  narrow  black  leather  belt  and 
buckle,  with  a  linen  collar  round  her  pretty  throat,  and 
linen  cuffs  showing  ofi*  her  small  white  nanas.  She  had 
filled  every  available  ornament  with  the  remnants  of  the 
summer  garden  produce,  the  last  of  the  monthly  roses,  and 
the  scarlet  geraniums  and  calceolarias,  and  the  earliest  of 
the  autumnal  crop  of  dahlias,  china-asters,  and  chrysan- 
themums. The  air  was  chill  without ;  but  within  the  light 
from  the  wood  logs  flickered  brightly  on  the  plate  and  glass 
set  on  the  snowy  table-cloth,  in  anticipation  of  dinner,  and 
the  very  odor  ot*  the  burning  beechwood  was  homelike  and 
comforting.  Ailer  giving  a  finishing  touch  to  her  flowers 
in  the  drawing-room,  and  again  peeping  into  the  dining- 
room  to  see  that  all  was  right  and  ready,  Alice  would  open 
the  glazed  door  and  peer  out  into  the  darkness,  would  bend 
her  head  in  eager  listening  for  the  sound  of  wheels  entering 
the  carriage-drive.  After  two  or  three  experiments,  her 
patience  was  rewarded*  First  she  heard  the  clanging  of 
the  closing  ^ate,  then  the  sound  of  the  rapidly-approaching 
carriage,  and  the  next  minute  she  was  in  her  husband's  arms. 

"  Now  come  in,  John,  at  once,  out  of  that  bitter  wind," 
she  cried,  as  soon  as  she  was  released,  which  was  not  for  a 
minute  or  two :  '*  it  is  enough  to  cut  you  in  two.  It  has 
been  sighing  and  moaning  round  the  house  all  day ;  and  I 
am  sure  I  was  thankful  that  you  were  comin^  home,  and 
hadn't  to  go  any  sea-voyages,  or  other  dreadfulthings." 

"  Thank  you,  my  darling ;  I  am  all  right ;  I  shall  do  very 
well  now,"  said  John  Claxton,  in  a  chirping,  cheery  voice. 

Why  had  Tom  Durham  called  him  old  r  There  was  a 
round  bald  place  on  the  crown  of  his  head,  to  be  sure ;  and 
such  of  his  hair  as  remained,  and  his  whiskers,  were  streaked 
with  gray.  The  lines  round  his  eyes  and  mouth  were 
somewhat  deeply  graven,  and  the  brow  was  heavy  and 
thoughtful :  but  his  bright  blue  eyes  were  full  of  life  and 
merriment ;  the  tones  of  his  voice  were  blithe  and  musical ; 
his  slight,  wiry  figure,  though  a  very  little  bowed  and  stoop- 
ing, was  as  iron  in  its  hardness ;  and  when  away  firom 
business  he  was  as  full  of  animal  spirits  and  fun  as  any 
boy. 

"  I  am  all  right,  my  darling,"  he  repeated,  a8,afler  taking 
off  his  hat  and  coat,  he  went  with  her  into  the  dining-room ; 
*'  though  I  know  it  is  by  no  means  prudent  to  stand  in 
draughts,  especially  for  people  of  my  age." 

"  Now,  Jobn,"  cried  Alice,  with  uplmed  forefinger,  **  are 
you  going  to  begin  that  nonsense  directly  you  come  into 
the  house  ?  You  know  how  oflen  I  have  told  you  tliat  sub- 
ject is  tabooed,  and  yet  you  have  scarcely  opened  your  Upi 
before  you  mention  it." 

"  Well,  tny  dear,"  said  John  Claxton,  passing  his  arm 
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round  her  and  drawing  her  closely  to  him,  *'  you  know  I 
haye  an  age,  as  well  as  other  people,  and  a  good  deal  more 
than  a  great  many,  I  am  sorry  to  say  *,  talking  of  it  won't 
make  it  any  worse,  you  know,  Alley,  though  you  may  argue 
that  it  won't  make  it  any  better." 

'*  Silence  I"  she  cried,  stopping  his  speech  by  placing 
her  hand  upon  his  mouth.  ''I  don't  care  whether  it  makes 
it  better  or  worse,  or  whether  it  doesn't  make  it  any  thiug 
at  all :  I  only  know  I  won't  haye  it  mentioned  here !  Your 
age,  indeed  I  What  on  earth  should  I  do  with  you  if  you 
were  a  dandified  petit  nudtre  in  a  short  jacket,  with  a  little 
cane,  or  a  great  hulking  yaw-haw  fellow,  in  a  tawny  beard, 
such  as  one  reads  of  in  the  noyels." 

^  I  haye  not  the  least  idea,  Alley ;  but  I  dare  say  you 
would  manage  to  spare  some  of  your  sweet  loye  and  kmd- 
ness  for  me,  if  I  were  either  of  the  specimens  yon  haye 
mentioned.  As  I  am  neither,  perhaps  you  will  allow  me 
to  change  my  coat  and  wash  my  hands  before  dinner." 

"  That  you  shall  do.  You  will  find  every  thine  ready 
for  you ;  and  as  you  haye  had  a  long  journey,  and  it  is  the 
first  time  of  your  return,  I  insist  on  your  ayailing  yourself 
of  the  privilege  which  I  gave  you  on  such  occasions,  and  on 
your  coming  down  in  your  shootins-coat  and  slippers,  and 
making  yourself  comfortable,  John,  dear ;  and  don't  be 
long,  lor  we  have  your  favorite  dinner." 

When  Mr.  Claxton  appeared  in  the  dining-room,  having 
changed  his  coat  for  a  velvet  shooting-jacket,  and  his  boots 
for  a  pair  of  embroidered  slippers,  nis  wife's  handiwork, 
having  washed  his  hands  and  brushed  up  his  hair,  and 
given  nimself  quite  a  festive  appearance,  he  found  the  soup 
already  on  the  table. 

*'  You  are  late,  as  usual,  John,"  cried  Alice,  as  he  seated 
himself. 

*'  I  went  to  speak  to  Bell,  dear,"  replied  John  Claxton ; 
*'  but  nurse  motioned  to  me  that  she  was  asleep ;  so  I  crept 
up  as  lightly  as  I  could  to  her  little  bedstead,  and  bent 
down  and  kissed  her  cheek.  She  is  quite  well,  I  hope,  dear, 
but  her  face  looked  a  little  flushed  and  feverish." 

'<  There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  her,  dear,  beyond  a 
little  over-excitement  and  fatigue.  She  has  been  with  me 
all  day,  in  the  greatest  state  of  delight  at  the  prospect  of 
your  return,  helping  me  to  cut  and  arrange  the  flowers,  to 

§et  out  the  wine,  and  go  through  all  the  little  household 
uties.  I  promised  her  she  should  sit  up  to  see  her  papa; 
but  little  fairies  of  three  or  four  years  of  age  have  not  much 
stamina,  and  long  before  the  time  of  your  return  she  was 
dropping  with  sleep." 

"  Poor  little  pet  1  Sleep  is  more  beneficial  to  her  than 
the  sight  of  me  would  have  been,  though  I  have  not  for- 
gotten to  bring  the  doll  and  the  chocolate  creams  I  prom- 
ised her.  However,  the  presentation  of  those  will  do  well 
enough  to-morrow." 

The  dinner  was  good,  cosey,  and  delightful.  They  did 
not  keep  the  servant  in  the  room  to  wait  upon  them,  but 
helped  themselves  and  each  other.  When  the  cloth  was 
removed,  Alice  drew  her  chair  close  to  her  husband,  and, 
according  to  regular  practice,  poured  out  for  him  his  first 
glass  of  wine. 

"  Your  own  particular  Madeira,  John,"  she  said ;  "  the 
wine  that  your  old  friend,  Mr.  Calverley,  sent  you  when  we 
were  first  married.  By  the  way,  John,  I  have  oflen  wanted 
to  ask  you  what  you  drink  at  the  hotels,  and  the  horrible 
places  you  go  to  when  you  are  away  —  not  Madeira,  I  am 
certain." 

"No,  dear;  not  Madeira,"  said  John  Claxton,  fondly  pat- 
ting her  cheek ;  "  wine,  beer,  grog,  —  different  things  at 
different  times." 

"  Yes:  but  you  never  get  any  thing  so  good  as  this ;  con- 
fess that  ?  " 

"  Nothing  that  I  enjoy  so  much  certainly ;  whether  it  is 
the  wine,  or  the  company  in  which  the  wine  is  drunk,  I 
leave  you  to  guess." 

**  Oh,  it  is  the  wine,  I  am  sure  1  there  is  no  such  other 
^rlne  in  the  world,  unless  Mr.  Calverley  has  some  himself. 
There,  now ;  talking  of  Mr.  Calverley,  reminds  me  that  you 
never  have  asked  about  Tom  —  about  Tom,  John — are  you 
Attending  to  what  I  say  ?  ** 


<*  I  beg  your  pardon,  dear,"  said  John  Claxton,  kokiag 
upward  with  ratner  a  flushed  face,  and  empt}ing  hit  ^ 
at  a  draught.  "I  confess  my  tLou^hts  were  waaderiif 
towards  a  little  matter  of  business,  ^  hich  had  just  lla^ 
across  me." 

"  You  must  put  aside  all  business  when  yon  cone  hen: 
that  was  a  rule  which  I  laid  down  at  first,  and  I  insist  (a 
its  being  adhered  to.  I  was  telling  yon  about  Tobb,bj 
brother,  you  know." 

**  Yes,  dear ;  yes,  I  know  —  you  went  to  Southanptai  to 
see  him  off*." 

**  Yes,  John  :  that  is  to  say,  I  went  to  Southamploa  aad 
I  saw  him  there ;  but  I  did  not  actually  see  him  off,  —dit 
is,  see  him  sail,  you  know." 

^  VHijf  Alice :  you  went  to  Southampton  far  the  eiprai 
purpose!" 

**  Yes,  John,  I  know :  but  you  see  the  trains  did  not  idt, 
and  Tom  thought  I  had  better  not  wait ;  so  I  left  bim  jet 
an  hour  or  two  before  the  steamer  started." 

"I  suppose  he  did  go,"  said  John  Claxton  anxiooir: 
'<  there  is  no  doubt  about  that,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  Not  the  least  in  the  world ;  not  the  smallest  dealt  To 
tell  you  the  truth,  John,  I  was  rather  anxioos  about  it  mf- 
self,  knowing  Uiat  Tom  had  the  two  thousand  ponaiii 
which  you  sent  him  by  me,  you  dear,  kind,  good  feDov, 
and  that  he  is  —  well,  perhaps  not  quite  so  reuaUe  si  k 
mivht  be ;  but  I  looked  in  the  newspaper  the  next  dif, 
and  saw  his  name,  as  agent  to  Calverley  &  Co^  amang  tk 
list  of  outgoing  passengers." 

**  Did  he  seem  tolerably  contented,  Alice  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  John  I  he  went  away  in  great  spirits.  I  an  a 
hopes  that  he  will  settle  down  now,  and  become  a  stei^ 
and  respectable  member  of  society.  He  has  plenty  of  ut 
ent,  I  think,  John ;  don't  you  ?  " 

^  Your  brother  has  plenty  of  sharp,  shrewd  insight  bi» 
character,  and  knowledge  of  the  wickedness  of  the  warid, 
Alice,"  said  Mr.  Claxton  somewhat  bitterly :  "  these  m 
not  bad  as  stock-in-trade  for  a  man  of  hia  nature,  aad  I 
have  no  doubt  they  will  serve  his  turn." 

"  Why,  John,"  said  Alice,  with  head  upturned  to  look  a 
'him  more  closely,  ^*  how  cynically  you  are  speaking  1  iff 
you  not  well,  dear  ?  " 

«« Quite  well,  Alice.    Why  do  you  ask  ?  ** 

"  Your  face  is  rather  flushed,  dear;  and  there  isastnas 
look  in  your  eyes,  such  as  I  have  never  noticed  before.  0 
John !  I  am  certain  you  work  too  hard  ;  and  all  t^s 
travelling  is  too  mucn  for  you.  When  will  you  gives 
up?" 

**  When  I  see  my  way  to  settling  down  here,  in  peace  td 
comfort,  with  you,  my  darling,  and  little  Bell.  Depend  opfl 
it,  when  that  opportunity  comes,  I  shall  grasp  it  esgerir 
enough  I " 

"  And  when  will  it  come,  John  ?  " 

"  That,  my  child,  it  is  impossible  to  say  :  it  may  cok 
sooner  than  we  expect ;  I  hope  it  will,  I'm  sure.  It  it  tk 
one  thing  now  at  the  close  of  my  life  left  me  to  look  fi^ 
ward  to." 

"  Don't  talk  about  the  close  of  your  life  in  that  wiM 
way,  John.  I  am  sure  if  you  only  take  care  of  jtmrstX 
when  you  are  away  on  those  journeys,  and  mind  that  jt* 
bed  is  always  aired,  and  see  that  you  haye  proper  fco^ 
there  is  no  question  about  the  close  of  your  life  until  j* 
have  seen  little  Bell  grown  up  into  a  marriageable  yoi^ 
woman." 

« Poor  little  Bell  I "  said  John  Claxton,  with  a  grfli 
smile ;  "  dear  little  Bell  I  I  don't  think  we  did  wroM^ 
Alice,  in  adopting  this  little  fatherless,  motherless  waif  r 

"Wrong,  indeed!  I  should  think  not,"  said  AB« 
quickly.  "  Even  fix)m  a  selfish  point  of  view,  it  was  oil 
of  the  best  things  we  ever  did  in  our  lives.  See  *k^ 
a  companion  she  is  to  me,  while  you  are  away ;  see  hovds 
time  which  I  have  to  spare  af^er  attending  to  the  hon^ 
and  my  garden,  and  my  reading,  and  my  music,  and  si 
those  tilings  which  you  insist  upon  my  doing,  John,  sad 
which  I  really  go  through  conscientiously  eyery  day ;  *» 
how  the  spare  time,  which  nught  be  duu,  is  filled  up  n 
dressing  her,  and  teaching  her,  and  listening  to  her  swert 
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little  prattle.    Do  you  think  we  shall  eyer  find  out  whose 
diild  she  was,  John  ?  " 

**  N'o,  dear :  I  should  say  not.  Tou  haye  the  clothes 
isrldch.  she  had  on,  and  the  little  gold  cross  tiiat  was 
fbancl  round  the  mother's  neck  after  her  death :  it  is  well 
to  keep  them,  in  case  any  search  should  be  made  afler  the 
diild  ;  though  the  probability  of  that  is  yery  remote." 

**  We  should  not  giye  Bell  up,  whatever  search  might  be 
made  ;  should  we,  J^n  ?  "  said  Alice  quickly.  '*  The  poor 
motlier  is  dead,  and  the  search  could  only  originate  with 
the  father ;  and  it  is  not  likely,  that,  after  leaying  the  mother 
of  His  child  to  die  in  a  workhouse  bed,  he  wul  haye  any 
long-Kleferred  stings  of  conscience  to  make  him  inquire  as 
to  w^hat  has  become  of  her  offspring.  O  John !  when  I 
tbink  of  the  wickedness  that  goes  on  m  the  world,  through 
men,  John,  —  through  men  alone,  for  women  are  but  what 
men  choose  to  make  them,  —  I  am  so  thankful  that  it  was 
given  to  me  to  win  the  honest,  noble  loye  of  an  honorable 
man,  and  to  be  removed,  in  good  time,  from  the  temptations 
assailing  a  girl  in  the  position  which  I  occupied.  Now, 
John,  no  more  wine ! " 

**  Yes,"  he  cried,  "  giye  it  to  me  quickly;  full,  full  to  the 
brim,  Alice.  There  1 "  he  said,  as  he  drained  it.  *'  I  am 
better  now:  I  wanted  some  extra  stimulant  to-night;  I 
suppose  I  am  knocked  up  by  my  journey." 

'^  Tour  face  was  as  pale  then  as  it  was  flushed  before, 
John.  I  shall  take  upon  myself  to  nurse  you,  and  yon 
sball  not  leave  home  again  until  you  are  quite  recovered, 
whatever  Mr.  Calverley  may  say  I  You  should  have  him 
here  some  day,  John,  and  let  me  talk  to  him.  I  warrant 
I  would  soon  bring  him  round  to  my  way  of  Uiinking." 

^  Tour  ways  are  sufficiently  coaxing  to  do  that  with  any- 
body, Alice,"  said  John  Claxton,  with  a  faint  smile ;  '*  but 
never  mind  Mr.  Calverley,  just  now :  what  were  we  saying 
before?" 

^  I  was  saying  how  pleased  I  was  to  be  removed  from 
the  temptations  to  which  a  girl  in  the  position  which  I  held 
18  always  exposed." 

«  No,"  said  Claxton,  "  I  don't  mean  that  —  before." 
"  Tes,  yes,"  said  Alice :  "  I  insist  upon  talking  about 
these  old  times,  John ;  you  never  will,  and  I  have  no  one 
else  who  knows  any  thing  about  them,  or  can  discuss  them 
with  me.  Now,  do  you  recollect,"  she  continued,  nestling 
closer  to  him,  "  the  first  time  you  saw  me  ?  " 

**  Recollect  it  I  As  you  were  then,  I  can  see  you  now." 
''  And  so  can  I  you:  you  are  not  alterecl  an  atom. 
Tou  were  standing  at  a  book-stall  in  Low  Ousegate,  just 
beyond  the  bridee,  looking  into  a  book ;  and,  as  I  passed  by 
with  the  two  little  Prestons,  you  raised  your  eyes  from  the 
book,  and  stared  at  me  so  hard,  and  yet  so  gravely,  that 

"  That  you  were  quite  delighted,"  said  John  Claxton, 
patting  his  arm  round  her :  '*  you  know  that,  so  don't  at^ 
tempt  a  bashfiilness  which  is  foreign  to  your  nature,  but 
confess  at  once." 

**  I  decline  to  confess  any  such  thing,"  said  Alice.  "  Of 
course,  I  was  in  the  habit  of  being  stared  at  by  the  officers 
and  the  youns  men  of  the  town.  Come  now,  there  is  the 
return  blow  for  your  impertinent  hit  just  now;  but  one 
scarcely  expects  to  create  an  impression  on  people  whom 
one  finds  elozing  over  bookstalls." 

"  Elderly  people,  you  should  have  said,  Alice." 

'•  Elderly  people,  I  will  say,  John,  if  it  pleases  you.  Much 
less  does  one  expect  to  see  them  lay  down  the  book,  and 
come  sailing  up  the  street  after  one  in  direct  pursuit." 

**  Oh  I  you  saw  that,  did  you,  miss  ?  You  never  told  me 
that  before." 

"  Saw  it !  of  course  I  saw  it.  What  woman  ever  misses 
any  thing  of  that  kind  ?  At  a  distance  you  tracked  me 
straight  to  Mr.  Preston's  door,  saw  me  and  my  little  charges 
safely  inside,  and  then  turned  on  your  heel  and  walked 
away/' 

"  While  you  went  up  to  your  room  and  sat  down  before 
your  glass,  admiring  ^our  own  charms,  and  thinking  of  the 
dashing  young  cavalier  whose  attention  you  had  just  at> 
tracted.    Was  that  it  ?  "  said  John. 

^^  Nothing  of  the  sort ;  though  I  don't  mind  confessing 


that  I  did  wonder  whether  I  should  ever  see  you  again  I 
And  then,  two  days  afler,  when  Mrs.  Preston  tola  me  to  take 
the  little  girls  into  the  drawing-room  in  the  evening,  and  to 
be  sure  that  they  practised  thoroughly  some  pieces  which 
they  would  be  called  upon  to  play,  as  there  was  a  gentleman 
cominz  to  dinner  who  doted  on  little  children,  how  could  I 
have  the  slightest  idea  that  this  benevolent  Mr.  Claxton  was 
to  be  my  friend  of  the  Low  Ousegate  bookstall  ?  And  yet 
you  scarcely  spoke  to  me  once  during  that  evening,  I  re- 
member I " 

^  That  was  my  diplomacy,  my  child ;  but  I  paid  great  at- 
tention to  Mrs.  I'reston,  and  was  very  &yorably  received  by 
her." 

*'  Yes :  I  heard  Mr.  Preston  say  to  Mr.  Arthur,  as  they 
stood  behind  the  piano,  <  He's  of  the  house  of  Calverley  & 
Co.,  of  Mincing  Lane.  Thee  hast  heard  of  it  ?  Its  trans- 
actions are  enormous.' " 

"  And  1  won  Mr.  Preston's  heart  by  a  good  order  for 
wine,"  said  John  Claxton ;  <^  and  then  I  threw  ofi*  all  dis- 
guise, and  I  am  afraid  made  it  clear  that  I  had  only  made 
his  acquaintance  for  the  sake  of  paying  court  to  his  govern- 
ess." 

"  You  need  have  very  little  delicacy  in  that  matter,  John," 
said  Alice  :  '*  neither  Mr.  nor  Mrs.  IVeston  had  the  slightest 
interest  in  me ;  and  when  I  left,  they  cared  not  what  became 
of  me.  I  suited  them  as  a  governess,  and  they  were  angry 
when  I  first  told  them  I  was  going  away ;  but  when  they 
saw  that  I  had  fully  made  up  my  mind,  their  sole  thought 
was  how  best  to  supply  my  place.  As  to  what  became  of 
me,  that  was  no  concern  of  theirs." 

**  No,"  said  John  Claxton,  whose  color  had  returned,  and 
who  seemed  to  have  regained  his  ordinaiy  composure :  '*  no 
concern,  perhaps,  of  either  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Preston ;  but  what 
about  the  young  gentleman  whom  you  mentioned  just  now, 
Alice,  Mr.  Preston's  nephew,  Mr.  Arthur  as  he  was  called  ? 
Your  decision  as  to  the  future  course  of  life  you  intended  to 
adopt  was  not  quite  so  immaterial  to  him  —  was  it, 
child  ?  " 

^  What  do  you  mean,  John  ?  "  said  Alice,  looking  down, 
as  the  blood  began  to  mount  into  her  cheeks. 

"  You  know  well  enough  what  I  mean,  child ;  exactly 
what  I  say.  Mr.  Arthur  Preston  took  great  interest  in  you 
—  was  in  love  with  you,  in  point  of  fact  —  is  not  that 
so?" 

*'  He  said  so,  John ;  but  his  actions  belied  his  words.  No 
man  who  had  any  real,  honest  love  —  nay,  more,  I  will  go 
further  and  say  respect,  for  a  girl  —  could  have  spoken  or 
acted  towards  me  as  he  did." 

^  Why,  Alice ! "  said  John  Claxton,  looking  with  surprise 
at  her  flushed  cheeks :  *^  you  never  told  me  anything  of  this 
before.    Why  have  you  kept  it  secret  firom  me  ?  " 

«  Because  I  know,  John,"  said  Alice,  laying  her  hand  up- 
on his  shoulder,  '*  that  however  outwardly  calm  and  quiet 
you  may  appear  to  be,  however  sensible  and  practical  you 
are  in  most  matters,  you  have  a  temper  which,  when  any 
thing  touching  my  honor  or  my  dignity  is  involved,  is  quite 
beyond  your  control.  I  have  seen  its  effects  before,  John ; 
and  I  dreaded  any  repetition  of  them." 

"  Then  why  do  you  tell  me  now  ?  " 

"  Because  we  are  far  away  from  York,  John,  and  from 
Arthur  Preston  and  his  friends,  and  there  is  no  likelihood 
of  our  seeing  any  of  them  again,  so  that  I  know  your  tem- 
per can  be  trusted  safely  now,  John ;  for,  however  much  it 
may  desire  to  break  out,  it  will  find  no  object  on  which  to 
vent  itself. " 

"This  conversation  and  conduct,  then,  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Preston,  were  matters,  I  am  to  understand,  in  which  your 
honor  and  dignity  were  involved,  Alice  ?  " 

^  To  a  certain  extent,  John,  yes,"  faltered  Alice. 

"  I  should  like  to  know  what  they  were  ?  "  said  John 
Claxton.  *'I  put  no  compulsion  on  you  to  tell  me.  I 
have  never  asked  you  since  our  marriage  to  tell  me  any 
thing  of  your  previous  life ;  but  I  confess  I  should  like  to 
know  about  this." 

"  I  will  tell  you,  John,"  said  Alice :  "  I  always  intended 
to  do  BQ ;  it  IB  the  only  thing  I  have  kept  back  from  you ; 
and  often  ^^^  often,  while  you  have  been  away,  have  I 
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thought,  if  any  thing  happened  to  you  or  to  me,  —  if  either 
of  us  were  to  die,  I  mean,  John,  — how  grieved  I  should  be 
that  I  had  not  told  you  of  this  matter.  Arthur  Preiton 
pretended  he  loTed  me ;  but  he  could  not  hare  done  so  really. 
No  man  who  is  wicked  and  base  can  know  what  real  love  is, 
John ;  and  Arthur  Preston  was  both.  Some  little  time  be- 
fore I  knew  you,  he  made  love  to  me,  —  fierce,  yiolent  love. 
I  had  not  seen  you  then,  John ;  I  had  scarcely  seen  any  one. 
I  was  an  unsopnisticated  country  girl ;  and  I  judged  of  the 
reality  of  his  love  by  the  warmth  of  his  professions,  and- 
told  him  I  would  marry  him.  I  shall  never  forget  that 
scene  i  It  was  one  summer's  evening,  on  the  river-bank,  just 
abreast  of  Bishopthorpe.  When  I  mentioned  marriage,  he 
almost  laughed ;  and  then  he  told  me,  in  a  cynical,  sneerin? 
way,  Uiat  he  never  intended  to  be  married  unless  he  could 
find  some  one  with  a  larse  fortune,  or  with  peculiar  means 
of  extending  his  uncled  business  when  he  inherited  it. 
But  that,  meanwhile,  he  would  give  me  the  prettiest  house 
within  twenty  miles.  I  need  not  go  on :  he  would  not  make 
me  his  wife,  but  he  offered  to  make  me  his  mistress.  Was 
it  not  unmanly  in  him,  John  ?  Was  it  not  base  and  cow- 
ardly?" 

She  stopped  and  looked  at  her  husband.  But  John 
Claxton,  whose  face  had  become  pale  again,  his  chin  resting 
on  his  hand,  and  his  eyes  glaring  into  we  fire,  made  her  no 
reply. 


THE  BODY  AND  THE  CHARACTER. 

BT  MATTHEW  BBOWNE. 

Much  mischief  has  been  occasioned  by  the  prevalent 
habit  of  speaking  of  the  mind  and  the  body  as  distinct,  in 
such  a  sense  that  character  and  conduct  can  be  dealt  with 
in  the  absence  of  a  just  regard  to  their  correlations.  I 
have  as  much  dislike  as  any  man  can  possibly  have  of  the 
trick,  which  has  lately  become  fashionable,  among  certain 
classes  of  scientific  men,  of  attempting  to  state  moral  and 
religious  truth  in  terms  of  physiology.  Nor  can  we,  con- 
sistently with  any  effective  religious  belief,  treat  the  moral 
and  spiritual  force  at  the  command  of  any  given  human  be- 
ing as  a  fixed  quantity ;  which  is  what  the  phraseology  in 
question  points  to.  But  I  am  deeply  convinced  that  im- 
mense injury  has  been  done,  and  is  still  in  the  .doing,  by 
certain  habits  of  thought  and  language  which  assuredly 
have  no  scientific  origin,  and  as  assuredly  no  philosophical 
justification.  This  phraseology,  with,  of  course,  all  its 
blundering  implications,  is  clearly  traceable  to  theologic 
sources,  or,  at  least,  to  mediseval  constructions  of  theologic 
phrasing.  But  for  a  being  whose  whole  point  of  view  can 
be  changed  by  an  east  wind,  or  a  glass  of  wine,  or  an 
hour's  less  sleep,  or  many  an  act  of  indulgence  or  abstii 
nence,  —  for  a  being  whose  morale  is  deeply  and  inevitably 
aff*ected  by  such  a  circumstance  as  celibacy,  or  the  reverse 
condition,  or  the  rate  of  the  circulation  of  his  blood,  •"—  to 
talk  of  the  absolute  control  of  the  soul  over  the  body  is 
profoundly  silly.  What  becomes  of  the  control  of  the  soul 
over  the  body  if  you  scoop  out  the  skull  ?  True,  nobody 
does  affirm,  in  so  many  words,  the  absolute  control  of  the 
"  spirit "  over  the  "  flesh : "  but,  perhaps  we  may  say,  so  much 
the  worse;  for,  in  this  case,  we  coula  deal  firankly  with  it. 
But  many  assumptions  which  carr^  with  them  some  such  view 
are  fatally  prevalent  among  all  of  us.  To  take  a  slight  ex- 
ample. In  times  of  great  exertion,  accompanied  by  sudden 
strains  upon  the  strength,  and,  of  course,  much  fatigue,  how 
difficult  have  I  found  it  to  impress  upon  those  who  have  been 
working  with  me  the  duty  of  economy  of  vital  force  in 
minor  particulars,  or  to  make  them  understand  the  proper 
use  of  stimulants !  In  vain  do  you  say,  "  You  should  laugh 
and  talk  less  till  you  have  got  throueh  this  work ; "  or, 
*<  You  should,  while  the  strain  lasts,  walk  three  miles  a  day, 
instead  of  your  usual  six;  or  slightly  alter  the  hours,  the 
quality,  and  the  quantity  of  your  food,"  —  the  counsel  is  al- 


most always  thrown  away,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  disrfr> 
gard  of  it  lies,  you  perceive,  a  latent  impresnon  that  the 
mind  can  do  what  it  likes  with  the  boay.  Perhaps  yon 
know  a  clergyman,  or  some  one  else,  who  is  exhausdi^ 
himself  with  ^  spiritual "  labors :  you  look  at  his  ^m^  note 
the  droop  of  the  muscles,  the  slight  feverish  film  on  the 
lips,  and  the  tendency  to  suffusion  in  the  eyes :  — 

**  You  must  take  more  sleep,  or  you  will  break  down." 

"  Iget  six  hours'  sleep  every  night." 

*^  That  is  not  enough  for  a  man  doing  your  work.  If  I 
could  take  out  your  brain,  and  lay  it  on  a  plate  **  (he  smiki 
with  an  air  of  nint  superiority,  and  shakes  his  head,  men- 
tally quoting  several  texts),  "  and  get  yoa  to  compare  it 
witn  a  healthy  man's  brain,  on  another  plate,  yoa  woqU 
soon  see  that  you  do  not  get  sleep  enough. 

**  But  I  cannot  leave  my  post :  I  must  do  my  duty." 

'<  But  you  are  not  doing  your  duty  well.  Yon  may  start; 
but,  if  I  could  go  your  rounds  with  yon,  I  should  be  able  to 
convince  you  that  you  often  fail  in  your  duty  **  — 

"  Grod  will  pardon  my  infirmities,  if"  — 

"  For  want  of  the  sleep  which  is  necessarj  to  refitdi 
your  brain,  and  enable  you  to  take  clear  and  straight&r- 
ward  views  of  things, — .especially  of  other  people'f 
troubles." 

"  We  have  an  anointing  "  -^ 

*'  Yes,  I  know ;  and  that  reminds  me.  Yon  have  nodi- 
ing  special  the  matter  with  your  heart,  liver,  or  liui£s  ?  * 

"  No. "  —  spoken  wearily  and  deprecatingly,  as  if  these 
were  very  irrelevant  questions. 

<*  Then  strike  work ;  eo  and  get  a  Turkish  batli ;  take  a 
four-wheel  cab  home,  with  only  one  window  open  (mind 
you  don't  get  cold  in  your  eyes,  which  look  rather  sensitiTe 
just  now)  ;  eat  an  easily-assimilated  dinner;  drink  a  pist 
of  champagne,  and  go  to  sleep." 

'*  The  spirit  must  nold  up  me  flesh." 

"  Ah  I  but  you'll  find  the  spirit  won't" 

Exit  clergyman,  thinking  I  am  on  the  downward  road, 
though  among  all  his  firiends  and  people  there  is  possiblr 
not  one  who  is  nearer  to  him  heart,  and  soul.  In  a  month  I 
hear  that  he  is  dead  of  small-pox ;  the  doctors  remarking 
from  the  first,  that,  though  the  special  attack  was  not  se- 
vere, there  was  great  danger,  owing  to  the  want  of  resst- 
ive  or  rallying  power  in  the  system  of  the  suflferer. 

That  view  of  the  subject  of  the  relation  of  mind  to  body 
which  is  suggested   by  the  foregoing    sentences  is  trite 
enough  to  some  intelligent  people,  but  by  no  means  to  tbe 
majority ;  and  the  very  reason  it  is  at  this  moment  upper- 
most in  my  own  mind  is,  that  I  have  lately  come  across 
striking  illustrations  of  the  fact  that  the  majority,  even  of 
well-taught  persons,  habitually  think  of  the  mind  as  some- 
thing totally  independent  of  the  body,  or  something  which 
plays  upon  the  frame,  and  can  do  as  it  likes  with  it ;  just  as 
if  it  were  a  mere  instrument,  with  a  will  that  had  perfect 
command  of  it.    Now,  it  is  not  easy  to  invent  language 
that  shall  express  even  what  little  we  know  of  the  real 
state  of  the  case,  without  seeming  to  surrender  something 
of  what  cannot  be  foregone ;  something  of  our  belief  in 
our  accountability,  and  in  the  resources  that  are  at  cor 
command  in  our  intercourse  with  the  Father  of  spirits. 
But  it  is  useless  shutting  our  eyes  to  the  truth ;  and  the 
truth  is,  that  there  is  in  the  "  solidarity  "  of  mind  and  body 
something  which  cannot  be  called  less  than  fatal.     It  is  a 
perfectly  arguable  proposition  that  you  should  treat  sane 
and  insane  criminals  on  the  same  footing ;  but  it  was  non- 
sense for  Sir  John  Coleridge,  in  cross-examining  the  medi- 
cal experts  in  the  case  of  Uie  boy  Connor,  to  a^  whether, 
though  his  body  was  out  of  oraer  at  a  certain  time,  his 
mind  was  not  in  good  condition.    I  am  not  for  a  moment 
suggesting  that  this  boy  was  out  of  his  senses,  or  not  re- 
sponsible to  the  law ;  but  it  certainly  looks  the  most  obvi- 
ous of  all  propositions,  that  you  cannot  affect  the  body  in 
any  way  without  in  some  way  affecting  the  mind  too.     And 
if  the  injury  to  the  body  have  come  a[X)ut  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  person's  will,  how  can  we  refuse  to  admit 
that,  to  some  extent,  and  in  some  way,  however  inscrutable, 
the  person's  moral  responsibility  is  qualified?    A  man  is 
bound  to  support  his  wife  and  children ;  we  find  him  want- 
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ag  in  energ;^ ;  after  his  death,  it  is  discovered  that  he  had 
•  flabby  heart.  In  a  case  like  this,  we  have  not  a  mo- 
nent's  hesitation  in  c^oalifying  the  moral  verdict  npon  the 
nan's  career.  Yet,  if  a  diagnosis  of  another  kind  affirms 
hat  he  was  naturally  deficient  in  that  portion  of  the  brain 
hrough  the  help  of  which  firmness  would  be  manifested,  a 
;ood  many  of  us  refuse  to  admit  any  qualification  what- 
iver.  Bttty  allowing  the  hypothesis,  where  is  the  difier- 
ace? 

Howerer,  I  do  not  wish  to  prosecute  this.  It  is  a  ne- 
iessary  part  of  the  general  question ;  but  it  arose  here 
ncidentally,  and  it  may  now  pass.  But  let  us  choose 
mother  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  a  bodily  peculiarity 
nay  affect  a  person's  character.  Take  two  persons  of  en- 
irely  similar  character  and  culture.  They  shall  both  be 
iquadly  conscientious,  equally  good-natured,  and  equal,  too, 
n  intellectual  promptness.  But  in  one  of  them  the  eyes 
Ihall  be  prominent,  in  the  other  they  shall  be  deep-set. 
ffow,  place  these  two  persons,  alike,  in  situations  where 
M^ual  demands  are  made  upon  readiness  in  seeing  and 
(applying  the  small  wants  of  others.  Suppose  it  is  a  time 
)f  pressure :  that  A  should  hand  B  a  certain  volume,  open. 
It  a  certain  exact  moment ;  or  know  to  a  fraction  of  a 
lecond  when  C  will  be  crossing  a  particular  part  of  a  room, 
M-  have  a  sleepless  eye  to  the  fite  or  the  candles,  or,  in  a 
bnndred  nameless  ways,  to  what  is  going  on  all  round,  —  is, 
ire  will  suppose,  of  considerable  consequence.  Now,  it  is 
sertain  that,  though  (and  because)  we  have  supposed  both 
yar  men  equal  in  ail  other  respects,  the  one  witn  the  prom- 
inent eyes  (the  all  other  respects  including,  of  course,  that 
the  sight  in  both  shall  be  equally  good,  ana  pretty  much  of 
the  same  ranse  when  directed  to  an  object)  will  be  the 
Dost  helpful  of  the  two  men.  He  will  always  know  what 
is  going  to  happen  a  considerable  firaction  of  time  before 
;fae  other  man  will,  and  his  '*  eyghen  like  an  hare's  "  will 
lee  much  more  widely  round  and  about.  I  am  drawing 
^m  actual  examples ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  hare-eyed 
nan  mi^ht  even  gain  credit  for  more  eood-nature  than  the 
yther,  while  he,  in  fact,  might  have  less.  Nor  is  this  all ; 
hr  the  rapid  and  sensitive  apprehensiveness  of  the  '*  eyghen 
&ke  an  hare's  "  might  qualify  the  whole  of  a  person's  con- 
lucty  and  have  consequences  which  were  distinctlv  moral, 
ind  which,  taken  in  the  mass,  materially  afiected  the  lives 
if  those  about  him. 

We  might  carry  this  kind  of  criticism  to  almost  any 
length ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  it  is  very  much  wanted.  The 
■oro/  difference  between  a  <*  wiry  "  man  and  a  large-chested, 
brawny  man — other  conditions,  religious  culture  included, 
being  supposed  similar  —  are  of  the  most  marked  descrip- 
tion. True,  to  repeat  what  has  been  said  before,  all  moral 
kmth  is  best  expressed  in  terms  of  morality,  and  a  physi- 
(ilogically  worded  gospel  of  charity  would  be  very  un- 
pleasant,— to  no  one  more  unpleasant  than  to  me;  but  it 
rill  be  better  for  us  if  we  apply  physiological  truths  to 
their  proper  use  in  these  matters ;  tnat,  namely,  of  giving 
form,  distinctness,  and  solidity  to  convictions  and  impres- 
Bons  which  are  too  apt,  unless  fortified  from  the  physical 
lide,  to  pass  off  in  gas.  And  it  is  really  very  curious  to 
aole  bow  slow  people  are  to  think  of  these  matters  ^  off 
flieir  own  bats.  When  I  was  a  little  boy,  listening  to  a 
Donversatton  in  which  various  firiends  of  mine  were  en- 
leavoring  to  get  out  of  certain  difficulties  which  maintain 
in  iron  grip  upon  every  fair  thinker,  I  heard  it  declared 
that  those  wno  had  not  heard  the  gospel  preached  would 
be  judged  without  the  gospel.  I  asked  how  oflen  the  per- 
lon  must  have  heard  the  gospel.  Oh  I  if  the  way  of  salva- 
tion bad  been  plainly  laid  before  him,  he  was  to  be  judged 
by  the  gospeL  But  I  then  wanted  to  know  whether  a  per- 
lon  who  had  had  the  gospel  plainly  laid  before  him  at  a 
time  when  he  had  as  bad  an  ear-acne  as  mine,  on  the  pre- 
rioos  Sunday,  would  have  to  be  judged  by  the  gospel. 
Ibere  was  no  room  fof  such  questions  in  the  philosophv  of 
By  friends.  But,  if  we  are  to  try  and  judge  our  fellow- 
creatures  or  ourselves  ^which  is  equally  important,  though 
rhere  are  fcxms  of  false  ** humility"  which  wotdd  deny 
this)  fairly,  we  must  find  room  in  our  philosophy  for  a  grettt 
Btny  ini&peilalions  of  the  kind. 


CAPTURED  BY    CONFEDa 

▲N  BNOLI8H  captain's  STORY. 

Travblijno  in  the  United  States  at  the  breakin?  out 
of  the  great  Rebellion,  and  wishing  to  see  something  of  war 
service,  I  accepted  a  captain's  commission  offered  me  in  a 
cavalry  regiment  belonging  to  Torbet's  division. 

We  were  lying  near  Winchester,  in  the  Shenandoah 
Vallev,  just  before  Sheridan  made  his  celebrated  ride; 
the  Confederate  general.  Early,  covering  this  town,  and 
occupying  the  crossing  of  Opequan  Creek. 

The  company  I  commanded  held  the  extreme  left  of  Tor- 
bet's  division ;  and  in  front  of  this  we  were  thrown  out  on 
picket  duty,  along  the  skirts  of  a  tract  of  woodland. 

In  advance  of  the  line,  upon  which  I  had  placed  my  sen- 
tries, ran  a  narrow  but  very  deep  creek,  —  a  tributary  of 
the  Opequan,  —  but  with  a  fordaole  crossing  close  to  the 
spot  I  hsd  fixed  upon  for  my  temporary  quarters. 

I  had  just  returned  from  visiting  the  nicket  sentries,  and 
was  warming  myself  at  a  small  camp-fire  we  had  kindled. 
Although  in  the  month  of  September,  it  was  a  raw,  chilly 
morning,  with  a  drizzling  mist  fast  thickening  into  rain. 

Suddenly  I  heard  the  tramp  of  cavalry,  with  the  clank 
of  bits  and  sabres.  The  sound  seemed  to  come  from  the 
rear.  Within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  place  where  our  fire 
had  been  kindled  ran  the  stream  above  mentioned.  At 
the  ford  it  was  crossed  by  a  narrow  wood  road,  which 
turned  sharply  on  the  other  side,  —  thence  running  parallel 
with  the  creek  in  the  direction  of  Berryville.  It  was  down 
this  road  the  sounds  appeared  to  come;  and,  although 
nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  our  scouting  parties 
should  be  out  in  that  direction,  I  felt  alarm  upon  hearing 
the  tread  of  approaching  troopers. 

Turning  to  my  sergeant,  a  wiry  six-footer  from  Maine, 

the  only  man  near  me  who  was  awake,  —  I  said,' — 

'*  Totten,  what  troops  can  those  be  ?  " 

The  sergeant  was  not  only  awake,  but  remarkably 
*<  wide-awake,"  and  with  head  bent  down,  and  ear  close  to 
the  ground,  was  already  listening  intently  to  the  hoof- 
strokes  of  the  approaching  horsemen. 

As  I  spoke,  he  started  to  his  feet,  saying  in  an  excited 
tone, — 

'<  By  jiminy,  cap  I  them  'ere  don't  sound  like  our  horses ; 
not  half  o'  them  air  shod  1 " 

Before  he  had  finished  speaking,  the  horsemen  hove  into 
sight,  filing  round  a  bend  of  the  road ;  and,  without  any 
hesitation  whatever,  headed  toward  the  creek  crossing,  in 
front  of  our  camp-fire.  Every  man  of  them  had  a  blue 
cavalry  cloak,  and  most  wore  the  Union  cavalry  hat. 
There  were  five  of  us,  altogether,  round  the  fire ;  Serg. 
Totten,  with  three  privates  all  fast  asleep,  and  myseu. 
Our  horses  were  hitched  close  by,  saddled,  and  ready  for 
any  emer^ncy ;  revolvers  in  holsters,  and  carbines  slung 
fix>m  a  neighboring  tree,  with  an  India-rubber  blanket  care- 
fiilly  spread  over  Uiem  to  keep  off  the  rain.  The  position 
we  occupied  was  quite  an  isolated  one,  being  over  half  a 
mile  from  the  next  relief-station ;  connected,  to  be  sure,  by 
a  chain  of  picket  sentries,  who  would  have  been  in  sight  of 
each  other  but  for  the  dense  undergrowth  of  the  wood  in 
which  we  were  stationed.  As  it  was,  unless  when  they 
came  out  in  the  open  space,  thev  could  not  see  what  was 
going  on  beyond  fifty  ^ards  on  either  side  of  their  post. 

The  suddenness  with  which  the  party  of  horsemen  — 
now  in  full  sight  —  had  come  upon  us  was,  no  doubt,  the 

Principal  reason  why  I  felt  suspicious  of  their  character,  i 
ad  done  so,  even  before  sighting  them. 
They  must  have  emerged  from  the  woods,  and  struck  the 
road  but  a  short  distance  above  the  bend ;  for  the  tramping 
first  heard  was  not  that  of  a  gradually  advancing  troop,  but 
clear,  distinct,  and  sudden^  close  at  hand.  Anyhow, 
there  they  were,  ri^ht  at  the  crossing  of  the  creek,  —  their 
approach  unnoticed  by  any  of  our  pickets.  I  challenged 
them  at  once,  in  a  loud,  sharp  voice,  nolding  my  revolver  ia 
hand: — 
«< Haiti    Who  goes  there ?  " 
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"  Friends  I "  was  the  immediate  and  ready  reply,  as  they 
pulled  up  in  compliance  with  the  challenge.  ^  Dismount, 
one  friend  1     Advance  and  "  — 

The  last  word  had  hardly  parted  from  my  lips,  their 
leader  had  actually  thrown  one  of  his  legs  over  his  horse's 
croup,  as  if  to  advance  as  ordered,  when,  with  a  muttered 
word  of  command,  he  turned  back  into  his  saddle ;  and  in 
a  second's  time  the  whole  party  had  dashed  across  the 
creek,  up  its  bank,  and  were  amongst  us  I 

I  firea  my  revolver,  bringing  down  one  of  their  horses ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  called  out  to  my  companions. 

Too  late  I  —  it  was  of  no  use  :  we  were  only  five,  totally 
unprepared,  and  taken  by  surprise ;  they  were  a  score  at 
least ;  all  ready,  and  aware  of  their  advantage. 

With  the  instinct  of  habit,  however,  one  of  the  sleeping 
men,  upon  hearing  the  shouts  and  shots,  sprang  up  and 
rushed  towards  our  horses.  In  .doing  so,  he  was  ruthlessly 
shot  down ;  and  seeing  that  this  would  be  the  fate  of  all  if 
we  offered  resistance, —  cut  off,  and  overpowered  as  we 
undoubtedly  were,  —  I  at  once  cried  out,  "Hold  your  fire : 
we  surrender  I " 

In  ten  minutes  from  the  time  this  blue-coated  troop  of 
guerillas  came  in  sight,  we  were  captured  ;  our  arms  taken 
nrom  us ;  ordered  to  mount  our  horses ;  and  were  eallopin^ 
at  a  slapping  pace  along  a  poorly  constructed  cmy  roac^ 
leading  towards  the  Shenandoah,  with  six^of  Mosby's  rough 
riders  on  each  side  of  us. 

It  was  a  neat  thing,  no  doubt,  for  the  Confeds,  —  a  feat 
skilfully  and  daringly  carried  out. 

The  chagrin  ancf  shame  I  felt  at  being:  thus  overreached 
made  my  blood  fairly  tingle  to  my  finger  ends.  Hiere 
were  four  of  us  captured,  —  Sere.  Totten,  two  privates, 
and  mvself ;  their  own  dismounted  man,  whose  horse  had 
been  shot,  having  appropriated  the  one  belonging  to  our 
comrade  they  had  killed. 

I  had  little  hope  that  any  effort  would  be  made  to  rescue 
us.  The  alarm  would,  no  aoubt,  be  given,  but  too  late  ibr 
pursuit  to  be  of  service.  Before  a  sufficient  force  could  be 
collected  to  make  it  safe,  we  should  be  carried  far  out  of 
reach  of  rescue. 

As  we  rode  along,  I  managed  to  count  the  party  of  Con- 
feds. They  were  twenty-one  in  all,  —  nineteen  men  and 
two  officers ;  he  in  command  being  a  handsome,  black-eyed 
fellow  with  a  pleasing  cast  of  countenance,  and  riding  one 
of  the  most  splendid  chargers  I  ever  saw.  Indeed, 
all  of  them  were  upon  good  stock,  and  our  Northern  horses 
made  but  a  poor  show  beside  them.  The  party  was  evi- 
dently a  picked  one,  —  selected  for  some  special  duty. 
Before  they  came  upon  us  they  must  have  ridden  hard  and 
long ;  for  although  their  horses  were  still  equal  to  the  sharp 
pace  at  which  we  were  going,  they  labored  heavily,  and 
showed  most  unmistakable  signs  of  fatio^ue. 

We  must  have  ridden  at  least  ten  miles  in  silence,  not  a 
word  having  been  spoken  by  any  one ;  when  suddenly  the 
officer  in  command  checked  his  horse,  and,  wheeling  round, 
cried  out :  — 

"  Take  it  easy  now,  boys  I " 

We  had  reached  the  bottom  of  a  steep,  rocky  hill,  the 
path  over  which  was  nothing  more  than  tne  bed  of  a  wet- 
weather  stream,  full  of  bowlders  and  ruts.  Here  we  were 
ordered  into  single  file;  and,  after  scrambling  for  about 
three-auarters  of  a  mile,  we  gained  the  summit.  The  road 
again  oecame  better;  running  along  a  broad  table-land, 
densely  covered  with  a  stunted  growth  of  black-jack  and 
scrub-oak.  As  we  silently  went  on,  the  black-eyed  leader 
of  the  *'  Rebs  "  brought  his  horse  alongside  mine,  and  said 
quite  good-humoredly,  — 

^  Captain,  I  was  sorry  to  disturb  you  so  early  this  morn- 
ing ;  but,  to  tell  the  truth,  we  were  as  much  surprised  to  see 
you,  as  you  at  sight  of  us.  When  we  came  upon  you,  we 
Lad  no  idea  that  we  were  anywhere  near  your  lines." 

I  was  still  in  a  savage  humor  with  myself,  and  answered 
bitterly  and  sternly,  — 

"  It  was  a  pity  that  you  did  not  Ftrike  our  lines  a  trifle 
higher  up :  you  would  then  have  had  a  fairer  chance  for  a 
fight." 

*<  Oh  I "  answered  he,    laughing,  ^  I  was    not    at    all 


ambitious  of  that,  and  am  quite  thankfiil  to  get  away  as  I 
did." 

**  It  was  odd,"  I  remarked,  looking  at  him  steadily,  *"  ht 
one  of  Mosby's  officers  to  be  blundering  so  near  the  Sbca- 
andoah.  They  have  the  reputation  of  knowing  thia  ooantzy 
thoroughly." 

^  And  they  deserve  it,"  he  answered.  **  Most  of  thea 
have  spent  their  whole  lives  hereabouts,  and  have  hmited 
and  tramped  over  every  foot  of  the  valley.  Unforttmatdy 
for  you,"  ne  added  with  a  smile,  ^  I  have  but  lately  yiatA 
the  command,  and  blunder  now  and  then ;  otherwise,  I  cia 
assure  you,  we  would  never  have  ventured  to  awake  yon  u 
we  did  this  morning.  My  orders  were  to  do  any  thing  )s& 
that.  Once  in,  however,  I  thought  the  boldest  way  mL 
would  be  the  best." 

"  It  did  not  reouire  much  holdnen^  I  retorted,  **  to  lead 
twenty  men  on  nve,  —  three  of  them  asleep,  and  two  v^ 
armea." 

''No,"  said  he;  ''but  how  could  I  tell  there  waanH  a 
whole  squadron  of  you  at  hand  ?  However,  here  we  sre 
now  at  '  Granny  Kitt's,'  and  I  guess  we  had.  better  hare 
some  breakfast." 

He  was  a  social,  pleasant  fellow,  this  Confed  capUiB ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  I  should  have  found  him  an  agreeabk 
companion,  had  the  manner  of  our  introduction  bees 
different. 

We  had  now  arrived  in  full  view  of  the  Shenandodi 
River,  and  at  the  end  of  the  table-land.  Here  there  was  s 
log-cabin,  at  a  little  distance  fix>m  the  road,  with  some 
cultivated  fields  around  it.  At  the  door  stood  an  oU 
negress;  who  threw  up  her  arms  in  great  excitement  as 
we  approached,  greeting  our  captors  wiui  profttse  courtesies 
and  congratulations. 

"  Lud  ha'  mercy,  Massa  Cap'n  Garber  1  So  jon'se  hes 
an'  gone  an'  done  it  dis  time  snoo  an'  satin.  Fo'  Ysuiks— 
bress  de  Lord  —  and  dar  bosses  and  guns  too  —  an  one  o* 
dem  a  jient,"  she  added,  laughing,  and  pointing  at  poor 
Totten,  who  by  some  mischance  was  mounted  on  a  voy 
small  horse ;  which,  with  his  long  legs  nearly  touching  tie 
ground,  gave  him  a  rather  ludicrous  appearance. 

"  Yes,  Granny,"  replied  the  captain :  "  I've  been  gfttiii^ 
up  an  appetite  this  morning,  and  am  hungry  as  a  Tezaa 
What  have  you  got  for  us  to  eat  ?  " 

"  Lor,  massa,  nuffin  but  some  milk  and  corn-dodger.** 

"That  won't  do  for  stomachs  so  hungry  as  ooiSf* 
answered  the  captain.  "  Boys,"  he  cried,  taming  to  his 
men, "  I  think  I  see  some  provender  in  the  enclosure  behiad 
the  house  :  you  have  permission  to  make  the  most  of  it.  I 
shall  give  Granny  some  Confederate  scrip  for  the  damw; 
and  she  can  hand  it  to  the  owner  when  he  comes  home.^ 

To  a  Confederate  partisan,  nothing  could  have  been  dmr 
welcome  than  this  hcense  for  free  forage ;  and  in  less  thaa 
three  minutes'  time,  half  a  dozen  of  them  were  over  tks 
fence,  and  had  "  roped  "  a  cow,  to  be  killed  for  their  mid-da? 
meal ;  while  another  half-dozen  were  making  havoc  amoi^ 
the  hens  and  ducks  belonging  to  the  little  plantation. 

The  four  prisoners  were  placed  together  on  a  log  near 
the  cabin-door ;  on  the  sill  of  which  the  Confed  captain  and 
his  lieutenant  had  seated  themselves.  They  talked  in  a 
low  tone;  but  my  hearing  is  wonderfully  acute,  —  never 
more  than  at  that  moment ;  and,  by  listening  attentively,  I 
made  out  fi:t>m  their  conversation,  that  our  guard  would 
soon  be  reduced  to  six  men,  with  only  the  lieutenant  to 
command  theui.  I  had  not  before  taken  much  notice  of 
this  subordinate  officer ;  except  to  perceive  that  he  was  a 
very  youne  man,  with  a  sallow  and  sinister  cast  of  counte- 
nance, and  a  most  unmistakably  contemptuous  look  in  hii 
eye  whenever  he  glanced  at  us.  But  now,  as  a  remark  of 
his  reached  my  ear,  I  turned  round  on  the  log,  and  took  hb 
measure  more  fully. 

He  was  a  mere  boy  in  appearance ;  of  tall,  gaunt  firame, 
with  a  pair  of  small,  weaseHike  eyes.  He  was  evidently  a 
very  different  sort  of  person  to  his  handsome,  frank-spoken 
superior.  A  bitter,  remorseless  enemy  I  could  easily  see ; 
and  one  who  would  shoot  us  down  as  readily  as  he  would 
pick  off  a  squirrel,  if  we  gave  him  the  slightest  proTocation 
for  doing  it.    Kevertheless,  I  rejoiced  at  hearing  that  we 
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'^ere  sood  to  be  left  to  his  tender  care ;  for  I  had  hopes 
SxMn  liifl  youth,  as  also  his  erident  over-confidence  in  his 
>'vrii  ^gx-eat  merit  as  a  soldier.  I  knew  he  would  be  found 
^ff  bis  guard  ten  times  for  once  his  seemingly  careless  cap- 
tain ^vrould  be  likely  to  make  a  slip. 

In  the  mean  time  the  saddles  had  been  taken  off  the 
bozvesy  and  a  detail  of  men  was  enoAged  in  attending  to 
tlieir  wants.  Water  was  giyen  them  from  a  draw-well  near 
^y»  with  a  bag  of  corn  broueht  out  from  the  cabin,  and 
distriboted  in  a  log-trough  which  ran  ail  along  the  build- 

^[^he  old  negress  still  kept  up  her  garrulous  enjoyment, 
mftklng  many  remarks  at  our  expense.  Every  now  and 
then  sfie  would  appear  in  the  doorway,  clap  her  hands,  and 
■lap  l&er  knees,  repeating  with  apparent  delight, — 
**  Bress  de  Lord  I  fo'  Tanks  ^1  took  togedder  I " 
After  a  time  she  brought  out  a  bucket  of  water,  and  an 
old  tin  cup.  Placing  them  near  us  on  the  ground,  and 
kneeling  down  beside  them,  she  bent  over  the  bucket, 
nretending,  a^  I  could  see,  to  skim  out  with  the  cup  some 
imaginary  object  in  the  water.  Just  then,  I  heard  her  say 
in  a  low  tone,  and  as  if  talking  to  herself,  — 

•*  God  lub  you  Lincum  sogers  I  Don't  mind  what  dis  old 
Ibol  nigser  say.  She  only  skeert  to  say  noting  else.  Look 
oat,  I  tell  you,  for  dat  Massa  Barker :  he  kill  you  ail,  ef  you 
don't." 

Having  cornered  what  she  had  been  trying  to  capture  in 
the  water,  she  threw  it  on  the  ground;  and,  filling  the  cup, 
offered  it  to  me  with  a  grin. 

Here,  then,  was  a  friend  in  disguise,  after  all.  I  knew 
at  once  that  the  lieutenant  was  the  **  Massa  Barker,"  who 
was  such  a  terrible  fellow  in  her  eves ;  and  I  knew,  also, 
that  her  warning  was  not  to  be  made  light  of.  I  resolved 
to  act  carefully,  and  avoid  running  risks  where  the  odds 
would  be  hopelessly  against  us.  But  I  had  fully  determined, 
and  sworn  in  my  own  heart,  that  with  the  slightest  glimmer 
offering  a  chance  of  success,  I  would  risk  heavy  odds  to 
escape. 

I  caaght  Totten's  eye,  as  my  thoughts  ran  thus.  There 
was  a  decisive,  wicked  look  in  it,  that  fully  answered  mine ; 
and  I  knew  I  had  a  fearless  comrade  for  whatever  I  might 
undertake. 

About  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  we  again  started  for- 
ward, descending  the  hill  towards  Ihe  Shenandoah.  But, 
before  reaching  Uiis  river,  the  captain,  with  the  bulk  of  bis 
party,  drew  off  from  us ;  taking  a  road  leading  down  stream, 
and  leaving  his  stem  lieutenant,  with  six  men,  as  our  guard. 
As  the  horses  picked  their  way  slowly  down  the  rough 
road,  I  managed  by  decrees  to  increase  the  distance  1^ 
tween  the  leading  file  of  rebels  and  myself;  so  that  Totten 
and  I  had  the  chance  of  exchanging  a  word  or  two,  unheard 
by  either  our  comrades  or  captors. 

••  Totten,"  said  I,  "  you  don't  want  to  go  to  the  Libby 
prison,  if  you  can  help  it,  I  suppose  ?  " 

*^  By  jiminy  1 "  he  replied,  this  bein^  his  usual  form  of 
afiirmation,  ^  I'd  just  as  soon  have  a  biulet  sent  through  me. 
At  least,  I  would  willingly  run  the  risk  of  a  dozen,  rather 
than  go  there." 

**  I'm  afraid  that  young  Beb  will  give  us  but  a  slight 
chance  to  escape." 

^  I  don't  know  about  that :  he  may  think  so  little  of  our 
pluck,  as  not  to  give  us  credit  for  enough  to  make  the  at- 
tempt. Jiminy !  if  I  had  a  square  blow  at  that  yellow 
sconce  of  his,  wouldn't  I  show  mm  stars.  Do  you  notice  the 
way  he  speaks  to,  and  looks  at  us,  as  if  we  were  meaner  than 
dogs?" 

**  Sergeant,  could  you  manage  to  sprain  your  ankle,  at  our 
next  stopping-place?  They  are  going  to  change  horses 
soon.  I  overheard  one  of  them  say  so.  If  I  have  to  wait 
on  you,  and  bathe  your  damaged  ankle,  and  all  that "  — 
^  Ihad  no  chance  to  finish  what  I  intended  saying.  The 
lieutenant  at  that  moment  rode  up,  and  kept  alongside  of 

OS. 

On  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  we  came  upon  a  clear- 
ing, in  the  centre  of  which  stood  a  farm-house.  It  was  a 
large  log  building,  with  two  wings,  and  an  open  space  be- 
tween &em,  rowed  over,  —  one  of  the  wings  only  having 


the  appearance  of  a  dwelling,  the  other  without  any  win- 
dows, only  an  entrance  from  the  open  space  between. 

We  were  ordered  to  dismount  as  soon  as  we  had  ridden 
into  the  enclosure  in  front  of  the  house.  Then,  after  hitch- 
ing our  horses  to  a  long  rack,  we  were  taken  through  the 
open  passage  to  another  enclosure  in  the  rear,  whidi  was 
several  feet  below  the  level  of  the  ground  in  front.  Totten 
and  I  were  walked  along,  side  by  side ;  and,  just  as  we 
came  to  the  steps  leading  down  into  the  back-yard,  he  stum- 
bled, and  fell  violently  forward,  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  recover  himself.  Two  of  the  Bebs,  who  were  striding 
before  us,  with  their  rifles  in  hand,  turned  round  on  hear- 
ing the  noise.  When  they  saw  the  sergeant  scrambling  in 
the  dust,  they  burst  out  laughing,  and  seemed  greatly  to  en- 
joy the  sight. 

Totten  had  fallen  with  such  violence,  and  so  naturally, 
I  really  imagined  he  had  seriously  hurt  himself.  I  was 
sure  of  it  when,  on  raising  him  up,  he  dropped  down  again 
with  a  groan,  crying  out, "  Cap,  I've  sprained  my  ankle 
darned  badly." 

The  lieutenant  now  came  up,  and  roughly  inquired  the 
cause  of  the  rumpus.  On  getting  satisfied,  he  ordered  us 
to  be  taken  to  a  small  stable  that  stood  in  one  comer  of  the 
yard.  I  requested  him  to  allow  Totten  to  remain  outside, 
and  myself  along  with  him,  so  that  I  might  bathe  his  ankle 
with  cold  water,  and  see  if  I  couldn't  get  him  into  walking 
condition  before  we  started  again. 

'*  Bah !  you  can  doctor  him  in  the  stable  as  well  as  here," 
replied  the  young  wolf  with  a  grin. 

*'  But,  lieutenant,  it  will  be  more  convenient  here,"  I  said, 
in  the  most  conciliating  manner  I  was  capable  of.  *'  The 
water  is  near  at  hand. 

'*  Put  in  the  other  two,  then,"  he  exclaimed,  pointing  to 
Hill  and  Carey,  the  two  privates.  ^  Turn  all  the  horses 
into  the  old  field ;  four  of  you  get '  firesh  mounts,'  and  be 
ready  to  come  along  with  me." 

Hill  and  Carey  were  taken  on  to  the  stable,  and  thrust 
into  it ;  the  door  was  closed  and  bolted  behind  them,  and 
two  sentries  stationed  near  by. 

I  managed  with  some  difficulty  to  get  Totten  close  up  to 
the  stoop  of  the  dwelling,  and  under  a  large  tree ;  against 
the  trunk  of  which  I  placed  him  in  a  sitting  posture.  Then, 
usin^  my  hands  as  ladles,  I  kept  pouring  a  continued  stream 
of  cold  water  upon  the  injured  ankle. 

One  of  the  sentries  had  been  placed  over  Hill  and  Carey 
by  the  stable-door,  while  the  other  kept  guard  upon  Totten 
and  myself,  —  a  gaunt,  stalwart  fellow,  with  a  very  wide- 
awake and  dangerous  expression  in  his  small,  greenish  eyes. 

With  joy,  I  saw  the  Confeds  take  the  saddles  from  their 
horses,  lead  the  animals  down  a  narrow  lane,  and  turn  them 
loose,  into  a  large  enclosure. 

When  they  came  back  into  the  yard,  four  of  them  stepped 
into  a  second  stable,  larger  than  that  in  which  the  prisoners 
were  secured.  In  a  short  time  they  came  out  again,  each 
leading  a  horse.  These  they  hitched  to  a  long  rack  in  firont 
of  the  nouse. 

The  horses  were  at  once  saddled  and  bridled;  and  I 
could  see  throus^h  the  open  door  of  the  stable,  that  it  was 
now  empty,  and  that  the  animals  brought  forth  were  all  of 
their  reserve  stock. 

Each  wing  of  the  building  was  entered  by  a  door  that 
fronted  on  the  central  space.  One  was  a  heavy  oaken  door 
that  opened  outward ;  could  be  secured  by  a  strong  shoot- 
ing^ boU,  and  a  thick,  flat  swinging  bar  of  iron  attached  to  it. 

Shortly  after  I  had  got  Totten  up  to  the  back  step,  I 
noticed  that  this  door  had  been  left  aiar,  and  that  the  heu- 
tenant  had  gone  inside,  where  he  haa  seated  himself. 

The  door  was  sufficiently  open  to  allow  me  a  good  view 
of  the  room  inside.  I  saw  there  was  a  large  heap  of  shelled 
com  in  one  comer,  and  on  a  bench  close  by  lay  the  rifles 
and  revolvers  of  the  men  who  were  out  looking  after  the 
horses.  The  heavy  padlock,  belonging  to  the  dmir-bolt,  lay 
on  the  porch  outside. 

After  saddling  their  horses,  the  four  men  sat  down  on 
the  front  step,  in  a  few  minutes  two  of  them  got  up  again, 
and  lounged  into  the  store-room,  where  presently  they  be- 
came engaged  in  wiping  their  revolvers. 
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Soon  another  rose  up,  and  also  went  inside  the  store- 
room, where  he  threw  himself  down  on  the  corn-heap. 
The  fourth  man  remuned  in  the  porch,  employed  in  mend- 
ing the  broken  rein  of  a  bridle.  Presently  he,  too,  got  up, 
and  walked  into  the  building,  where  I  could  hear  him  asK- 
ing  for  an  awl.  Just  then  I  felt  a  quick  beating  at  the 
heart,  and  a  sudden  flushing  in  my  face,  as  a  thought  came 
across  my  brain  that  promised  a  plan  of  escape. 

Although  I  felt  cool  and  collected  as  ever  in  my  life,  I 
could  hear  my  heart  thumping  against  my  ribs,  hke  the 
strokes  of  a  tnp-hammer.  My  anxiety  was  extreme ;  for  I 
knew  eyery  moment  that  passed  lessened  our  chance  of 
success.  At  any  instant  the  Confederate  lieutenant  might 
start  us  to  the  road  again. 

The  trooper  who  had  been  strap-mendins,  once  more 
came  out  upon  the  porch,  and  walked  off  to  where  his  horse 
stood  at  the  rack. 

Buckling  on  the  mended  rein,  he  returned  to  the  house, 
and  went  straight  into  the  store-room.  Crossing  to  his 
comrades,  he  sat  down  on  the  bench  beside  them. 

I  looked  at  Totten,  and  then  asked  the  guard,  in  a  low 
yoice,  if  we  could  not  haye  a  cabbage-leaf  to  place  on  the 
sprained  ankle. 

"  Cabbage-leaf  I "  he  replied ;  •*  where  the  h  —  Ts  there 
any  cabbase  about  hyar  ?  " 

''  Right  tnere,''  said  I,  pointing  to  a  comer  of  the  enclosure, 
where  I  had  obseryed  a  few  muerable  heads  growing,  in  a 
sort  of  garden-patch. 

'*  Oh  I"  answered  he,  with  a  laugh,  "  if  you  think  them 
'ere  will  do  you  any  good,  you  kin  Uke  'em,  I  s'pose." 

'*  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Totten :  "  won't  you  naye  some 
tobacco  ?  " 

And  the  sergeant  drew  from  his  pocket  a  plug  of  the 
weed,  which,  by  good  luck,  he  happened  to  haye  about  him. 

The  Reb,  stepping  up,  took  it  readily ;  and,  cramming  a 
quid  into  his  jaw,  drew  off  again. 

As  Totten  wished  it,  the  moyement  placed  him  seyeral 
feet  nearer  us,  than  he  had  been  before. 

"  I  reckon  a  bit  o'  baccy  air  better  than  a  cabbage-leaf," 
he  remarked  with  a  grin. 

*'  Not  to  us  now,"  replied  Totten,  with  a  glance  giyen  to 
me  that,  had  the  sentry  seen,  and  been  any  thing  of  a  phy- 
siognomist, would  have  done  us  damage. . 

*'  Rube  I "  he  said,  calling  out  to  tne  other  euard,  who 
was  about  fifty  paces  off,  and  nearer  the  patch  of  cultiyated 
ground,  '*  pitch  one  o'  them  'ere  old  heads  of  greens  this 
way :  the  xank  wants  it  for  his  crippled  foot." 

Acuben,  propping  his  long  rifle  against  the  log  he  was 
seated  on,  and  slowly  rising  up,  walked  toward  the '  greens.' 

I  glanced  at  Totten.  He  was  gathering  his  legs  under 
him,  and  furiously  rubbing  the  sprained  ankle  with  one 
hand.  Our  sentry  had  turned  half-way  round,  while  speak- 
ing to  the  other ;  the  butt  of  his  gun  rested  on  his  boot, 
not  more  than  a  dozen  feet  from  the  sergeant's  grasp.  I 
was  close  to  Totten,  only  a  little  outside,  and  in  full  yiew 
of  the  Confed.  I  saw  that  the  sergeant  was  quite  ready, 
and  watchin?  me  with  eager  eyes. 

The  outside  guard  had  reached  the  cabbage-patch,  and 
was  stooping  to  pluck  the  **  greens."  The  time  for  action 
had  at  lengm  arriyed ;  and  1  raised  my  right  hand. 

With  the  spring  of  a  catamount,  Totten  threw  himself 
forward  upon  the  unsuspecting  sentry.  As  he  did  so,  I 
rushed  up  the  steps,  caught  hold  of  the  heayy  door,  dashed 
it  to,  ana  drove  home  the  shooting  bolt — before  the  men 
inside  could  stir  hand  olr  foot  I 

There  had  not  been  a  second  to  spare.  By  the  time  I 
had  got  the  swinging  bar  into  its  place,  the  Bebs  had 
thrown  themselves  against  the  door,  uttering  loud  curses. 

But  the  bolt  was  a  strong  one,  and  resisted  all  their 
efforts,  until  I  had  got  the  bar  safe  in  its  place,  and  secured 
it  with  the  padlock.  This  done,  I  sprang  out  of  the  porch 
again,  and  ran  for  the  rifle  lefl  leaning  against  the  log. 

All  the  while  Totten  and  the  sentry  were  engaged  in  a 
deathlike  struggle.  On  first  flinging  himself  on  the  latter, 
Totten  had  caught  him  round  the  legs,  at  the  same  time 
securing  his  gun,  and  bringing  him  to  the  ground.  I  knew 
that  few  men  could  equal  Uie  sergeant  in  rough  strength ; 


and,  satisfied  he  would  soon  hare  the  masterjr  over  ku 
opponent,  I  left  him  to  settle  that  matter  for  himselt 

As  I  rushed  to  get  possession  of  the  rifle,  its  owser,  be- 
wildered by  the  sudden  surprise,  was  now  rniinisg  tows^ 
it  himself,  making  a  loud  outcry,  and  ttili  bcMdiiig  ik 
head  of  cabbage  in  his  hand.  Fortunately  I  was  the  rv^ 
er,  and  reached  the  lo^  first ;  but,  as  I  stooped  to  gra^  ^ 
gun,  the  Reb  threw  himself  impetuously  upon  me.  Sdi- 
mg  the  butt  in  one  hand,  with  the  odier  he  stinck  dc  \ 
violent  blow  in  the  face.  But  I  had  the  barrel  fin]j 
grasped ;  and,  exerting  all  my  strength,  I  succeeded  is  be- 
coming master  of  the  weapon,  drawing  the  man  dowi  Bp> 
on  his  knees.  Before  he  could  recoyer  himself  I  deu 
him  a  crushing  blow  with  the  butt,  that  felled  him  flu 
upon  the  earth. 

To  rush  to  the  stable,  and  set  free  our  comrades,  ffil 
and  Carey,  was  but  the  work  of  a  few  seconds.  Hki  ve 
all  ran  to  where  the  sergeant  and  the  big  sentry  were  loQ 
engaged  in  their  deadly  wrestle. 

Totten  had  his  antagonist  by  the  throat,  and  would,  b& 
doubt,  have  strangled  him,  but  that  the  Coiifed  was  a  vo; 
powerful  man,  and  had  got  hold  of  the  sergeant's  wiist 

Our  arrival  put  an  end  to  the  struggle ;  as  the  sestrr, 
seeing  himself  outnumbered,  with  a  rifle  held  close  to  !■ 
head,  cried  out,  <*  Quarter  1 " 

While  all  this  was  taking  place,  the  party  in  the  ston- 
room  were  making  furious  eoorts  to  burst  open  the  4o0r. 
But  as  the  oak  was  sound,  and  the  bolts  strong,  we  tavk 
would  take  them  some  time  to  make  their  way  out 

Before  they  did  this  we  were  all  four  mounted,  aid 
galloping  gayly  away. 

We  knew  we  had  little  to  fear  from  pursnit  byikH 
left  at  the  log-house.  On  the  tired  horses  that  remsiard 
to  them,  and  the  start  we  had  obtained,  there  would  be  ao 
chance  for  the  Confeds  to  overtake  us. 

Fortune  proyed  friendly  to  us.  Not  a  soul  did  we  et- 
counter,  as  we  dashed  along  at  a  breakneck  pace,  aatH 
we  fell  in  with  a  body  of  our  own  cayalry,  seyeral  miles  be 
Yond  where  we  had  been  captured  in  the  morning ;  wkieb  A 
leneth  put  an  end  to  our  apprehensions. 

I  haa  some  explanations  to  make,  after  rejoining  dj 
regiment,  as  to  how  I  got  the  yery  handsome  black  c/c 
I  had  brought  from  the  oUier  side  of  the  Shenandoah 


CAROLINE  SCHLEGEL. 

THIBI>   PAPER.* 


In  the  autumn  of  17$8,  a  young  man  of  twenty-three  bai 
taken  out  his  venia  docendi  at  the  Jena  Uniyersity,  asd  be 

fan  a  course  of  lectures  on  philosophy  by  the  yeiy  side  d 
*ichte,  who  at  that  time  —  and,  indeed,  for  lon^  after- 
was  looked  upon  as  Kant's  successor  in  the  phiiosopUcil 
empire.  This  young  man  was  Schelling,  who  was  destined 
to  exercise  so  great  an  influence  over  the  Grerman  miDd,aad 
to  fulfil  in  the  ecclesia  trivmpkans  of  the  Bomantiker  tbt 
part  which  had  been  formerly  sustained  by  Fichte  is  tk 
period  of  their  eocUsia  miliions, 

Schelling  came  from  a  part  of  Germany  eminently  pn- 
ductiye  of  strong,  obstinate  wills,  speoulatiye  intellects,  sod 
fervent  convictions.  He  was  the  countryman  of  Sdmbaitk, 
Schiller,  and  Hegel.  This  prtecox  ingenium  had  made  hif 
appearance  as  an  author  by  pubUshing  some  essays  ob  Bt 
brew  and  Christian  mythology,  the  germ  of  which  maj  lie 
sought  in  Herder,  while  their  ulterior  deyelopment  is  to  k 
found  in  D.  F.  Strauss.  Soon,  howeyer,  he  reUnqnuM 
theology  in  favor  of  philosophy,  and  at  the  early  age  of 
nineteen  wrote  a  remarkable  treatise,  in  which  Fidite's  n- 
spiring  influence  is  still  vividly  felt.  In  this  and  aerenl 
other  essays  of  the  kind,  with  more  or  leas  Fichtean  or 
Spinozist  tendencies,  the  amazed  Uterary  world  scarcely 
knew  what  to  wonder  at  most,  whether  at  his  depth  oi 
thought,  his  prodigious  maturity  for  his  age,  or  the  arroeaoi^ 
supercilious,  conquering  tone  of  the  young  thinker.   Booo 
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we  see  him  emancipating  himself;  and  in  1797  he  produces 
the  first  of  that  series  of  works  in  which  he  eventually  ex- 
posed his  own  doctrine  on  the  '<  Philosophy  of  Nature." 

He  had  just  begun  to  develop  it  in  a  second  work,  when 
he  met  wiui  A.  W.  Schlegel  and  his  wife  in  Dresden  ;  the 
latter  of  whom  was  struck  at  first  sight  by  his  enthusiastic 
energy.    They  were  absent  fix)m  Jena  on  his  arrival  there, 
In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  (1798),  to  lecture  as  a  Pri- 
vat  Decent ;  but  on  her  return,  Caroline  received  him  with 
great  cordiality,  so  that  when  her  husband  arrived  he  al- 
ready found  them  on  terms  of  very  great  intimacy,  although 
of  an    entirely  platonic  nature.      The  rising,  ambitious 
^oung  philosopher,  who  was  meditating  a  reform  not  only 
in  science  and  poetry,  but  in  the  world  itself,  by  an  alliance 
between  philosophy  and  poetry ;  this  ardent,  enthusiastic, 
dreamy  nature,  coupled  with  a  tenacious  will,  had  a  strange 
fascination  for  Caroline,  who  for  the  first  time  in  her  life 
here  found  her  master.    What  weakness,  what  affectations, 
what  overstraining,  had  she  not  witnessed  in  all  those  who 
had  come  near  her  till  now  I     Grothe  alone  might,  in  her  eyes, 
have  stood  comparison  advantageously  with  Schelling,  as 
far  as  visor,  freshness,  spontaneousness,  and  facility  were 
concerned;  but,  then,  Gothe  was  no  longer  young,  and, 
moreover,  held  her  at  a  distance.     Schelling,  who  was  drawn 
towards  her  like  the  iron  to  the  magnet,  possessed  the  one 
great  attraction  of  youth,  quite  irresistible,  indeed,  for  some 
women,  who,  born  with  a  great  natural  disposition  towards 
tenderness,  have  never  either  loved  nor  been  loved  passion- 
ately.    The  impression  made  upon  her  by  this  blunt,  ardent 
nature  betrays  itself  every  moment  in  her  letters.     ''  He  is 
more  interesting  personally  than  you  will  allow,"  she  writes 
to  Friedrich  Schlegel.    *'  His  is  a  thoroughly  genuine  na- 
ture, something  akin  to  what  granite  is  amons  minerals/' 
For  a  lon^  whUe  she  strives  to  deceive  herself  as  to  the 
nature  of  her  affection  for  him ;  but  in  this  she  only  half  suc- 
ceeds.    She  even  meditates  a  future  alliance  between  Schel- 
ling and  her  daughter  Augusta,  at  that  time  on  a  visit  to  the 
family  of  the  painter  Tischbein,  at  Dessau ;  and  she  en- 
treats her  not  to  be  jealous  '*  of  her  mamma."     Schelling, 
less  calm,  toon  begins  to  write  her  the  most  passionate 
verses,  wherein  science  and  religion,  poetry  and  love,  are 
strangely  mixed  up.     They  all  read  toe  Italian  poets  to- 
gether, and  make  sonnets  after  the  manner  of  Petrarca ; 
soon  Caroline  becomes  the  Beatrice  of  this  new  Dante,  who 
was  at  that  time  preparing  a  mystical  epic  poem.    The 
peace  with  Dorothea  and  her  husband  was  as  yet  unbroken, 
and  "  holy  Father  Fritz,  fervent  in  Grod,"  was  the  interpre- 
ter of  the  divine  poet. 

Afterwards,  when  the  households  of  the  two  Schlegel 
brothers  began  to  be  thoroughly  disunited,  when  August 
Wilhelm,  attracted  in  a  different  direction,  left  Jena  for 
months  at  a  time,  Schelling  established  his  domicile  in  the 
house,  and  took  his  meals  with  Caroline,  bringing  back  light 
and  warmth  to  this  somewhat  chilly  hearth.  *'  He  is  the 
river  of  joy;  for  he  is  mild,  affectionate,  and  cheerful." 
And  Caroline,  though  more  enthusiastic  for  the  philosopher 
than  for  his  philosophy,  —  Caroline,  the  light-hearted  wo- 
man of  the  world,  —  insensibly  and  visibly  becomes  a  Dio 
tima.  She  cradually  acquires  a  taste  for  transcendent  spec- 
ulation. Schelling's  obscure  system  has  no  obscurities  for 
her,  like  that  of  Fichte,  because  ''  Schelling  has  poetry  in 
his  nature,  while  Fichte  has  none.''  She  entirely  adopted 
Schelling's  worship  for  Nature.  '<  Sole  divinity,  acknowl- 
edged bv  me,"  she  writes  later  on,  in  a  passage  of  her  lov- 
er's '^Cfiara,"  attributed  to  her;  ''sole  divinity,  whose 
strength  I  feel,  good  Mother  Nature,  let  my  tongue  paint 
the  images  of  thy  words ;  never  let  the  feeling  within  me, 
which  is  thy  work,  err ;  never  allow  my  instinctive  knowl- 
edge to  become  a  learned  one."  There  are  some  thoughts 
^  which  I  cannot  quite  understand,  yet  I  believe  in  them ; 
and  bv  faith  and  imagination  I  can  easily  be  led  wherever 
you  like.  Only  the  steps  up  the  ladders,  the  demonstra- 
tions and  consequences,  are  not  made  for  me."  It  is  clear 
that  her  '*  love  had  turned  into  philosophy,  and  her  pbilo- 
sophy  into  love."  And  the  stanzas  addressed  to  her  by 
Schelling  at  Christmas,  1799  —  about  fifteen  months  after 
their  first  meeting  —  resemble  the  inspiration  of  the  writer 


of  the  *'  Divina  Commedia,"  when  he  invokes  the  aid  of  the 
blessed  firiend  of  his  youth  to  give  him  courage  enough  to 
terminate  his  great  work. 

Augusta,  meanwhile,  was  gently  and  sweetly  budding 
into  womanhood ;  but  Schelling  remained  insensible  to  her 
growing  charms ;  for  an  attraction,  which  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  with  young  people,  irresistibly  drew  him  to- 
wards the  maturer  poetry  of  autumn,  rather  than  that  of 
spring.  In  the  month  of  Mav,  1800,  Caroline  went  with 
her  daughter  to  Bocklet,  a  small  watering-place  near  Bam- 
berg, accompanied  by  Schelling,  or  rather  in  his  suite ;  for 
he  nad  to  go  to  Bamberg,  and  she  had  not  the  heart  to  let 
him  go  there  alone.  Had  she  not  vowed  to  herself  that 
she  would  devote  herself  to  him,  watch  over  him,  and, 
without  requiring  his  love,  at  least  claim  the  right  of  pro- 
tecting him  ?  This  touching  species  of  resignation  is  by 
no  means  rare  in  similar  situations  with  tender-hearted 
women,  nor  is  it  the  less  admirable  because  accompanied 
by  a  strong  dose  of  self-delusion.  "  You  know  that  I  shall 
follow  you  wherever  you  wish ;  for  your  life  and  your  work 
are  alike  sacred  to  me,  and  ministering  in  the  sanctuary  — 
in  the  divine  sanctuary  —  is  reigning  upon  earth." 

A  terrible  blow  roused  Carohne  m>m  her  dream.  Her 
daughter  Augusta  died  at  Bocklet  during  the  temporary 
absence  of  Schelling.  She  was  but  fifteen  years  old. 
Caroline's  grief  nearly  crushed  her.  She  never  entirely 
recovered  from  the  shock  it  gave  her ;  and  tiie  sad  reco  - 
lection  of  her  dead  child  returned,  even  at  the  close  of  her 
life,  when  surrounded  by  peace  and  happiness.  She  came 
out  of  this  supreme  ordeal  a  changed  being,  hardly  ventur- 
ing to  own  to  nerself,  that,  in  one  respect  at  least,  it  was  a 
release.  It  was  the  one  s;reat  crisis  of  her  life ;  from  that 
time  forward  she  was  able  to  regain  her  serenity ;  for  this 
seems  to  have  been  an  indestructible  element  of  her  na- 
ture—  but  she  never  again  recovered  tiie  giddy  light- 
hearted  ness  of  her  youth.  The  nine  closing  years  of  her 
life  seem,  as  it  were,  shrouded  in  a  veil ;  yet  they  were 
years  of  happiness,  nevertheless. 

Caroline  immediately  tcM'e  herself  away  fix>m  the  sad 
seene  of  her  cruel  bereavement,  and  sought  a  refuge  and 
retreat  in  her  married  sister's  house  at  Brunswick,  where 
Schlegel  joined  her,  whilst  Schelling  returned  to  Jena.  The 
latter  nad  been  deeply  shocked  by  Augusta's  sudden  death ; 
being  thus  left  alone  with  Caroline,  and  attempting  to  con- 
sole and  comfort  her  in  her  sorrows,  he  felt  as  can  only 
great  crises  in  life  make  one  feel,  how  poor  and  inadequate 

£latonic  love  is.  He  began  to  discover  the  real  state  of 
is  feelings,  which  till  then  he  had  hidden  from  his  own  sight 
under  an  enthusiastic  worship.  As  soon  as  he  perceived 
it,  he  also  became  aware  of  tne  impediments  whicn  seemed 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  ever  possessing  the  being  he  so 
passionately  loved.  The  letters  of  this  young  man,  whose 
energy  rendered  him  almost  harsh,  —  of  this  Titan,  who 
shortly  before  was  ready  to  scale  the  Olympus,  —  all  at 
once  take  a  tender,  Wertherian  tone.  Thoughts  of  volun- 
tarily terminating  his  existence  present  themselves  to  his 
mind ;  his  letters  are  a  series  of  hysterical  sobs.  Caroline, 
herself  utterly  bowed  down  by  grief,  is  now  obliged  to 
use  all  her  efforts  to  support  her  young  friend ;,  for,  in  ca- 
pability of  suffering,  no  man,  however  strong-minded  or 
strong-willed,  can  compete  with  woman.  She  is  quite  inex- 
haustible in  her  protestations  of  a  love  which  is  not  the  less 
tender  from  being  supposed  henceforward  to  be  of  a  purely 
maternal  nature. 

**  My  soul,  my  life,  I  love  thee  with  my  whole  being.  Do  not 
doubt  this  under  any  circumstances.  What  a  flash  of  exulta- 
tion when  Schlegel  handed  me  your  letter  last  ni^ht  I  .  .  .  . 
You  love  me ;  and  even  were  the  spasm  of  grief  which  is  rend- 
ing your  bosom  to  lead  you  astray,  and  become  hatred,  yon 
love  me  not  the  less.  I  deserve  it  too ;  and  this  universe  would 
be  but  a  mere  trifie,  if  we  had  not  indeed  found  one  another 
forevermore." 

She  sends  him  to  Gothe,  the  supreme  comforter,  to  seek 
counsel  and  strength  in  "  his  clear  eye." 

In  the  pathetic  affection  felt  by  a  maturer  woman  for  a 
younger  man,  there  always  enters  a  touch  of  maternal  feel- 
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ing.  It  is  just  this  desire  to  ffaard  and  protect,  together 
with  the  constant  unowned  dread  of  losing  their  protege^ 
when  youth  and  nature  shall  begin  to  assert  their  rights, 
which  ffives  a  love  of  this  kind  something  which  is  inex- 
pressibly touching. 

Still,  this  maternal,  or  rather  sisterly  affectdon,  which  had 
BO  long  served  to  deceive  Schelling  concerning  the  true 
nature  of  his  own  feelings,  no  longer  sufficed  to  content 
him.  He  reproaches  her  with  trying  to  avoid  him,  and 
she  defends  herself  against  his  accusations :  — 

**  Even  though  I  leave  yon,  I  do  so  diiferently  finom  what  von 
think.  Never  was  I  more  strongly,  more  indissolably  attached 
to  you  than  at  present.  .  .  .  Take  our  singular  alliance  for  what 
it  IS,  and  cease  lamenting  that  which  never  oonld  have  been. 
I  know  full  well  that,  with  a  nature  like  mine,  and  as  a  woman, 
this  is  far  easier  for  me  than  for  yon.  .  .  .  Resignation  has  given 
me  depth,  and  a  first  love  a  serenity  altogether  inexplicable, 
although  this  love  itself  hardly  belonged  to  reality.  You  also 
are  ready  to  resign  if  needfol,  but  not  without  bitterness; 
while  I  do  so  with  the  whole  treasure  of  my  humility." 

And  again,  on  his  persisting  in  his  reproaches  for  what 
he  calls  her  desertion  of  him,  with  the  usual  sophistry  of 
the  times,  she  explains  how  she  never  has  ceased  to  be  true 
to  all  those  she  loved,  because  her  fidelity  was  "  inward 
constancy; "  because  she  knew  *Hhe  eternal  equilibrium  of 
her  heart."  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  preciser  for- 
mula to  the  universal  creed  of  that  period,  that  religion  of 
the  heart,  that  reverence  for  the  dictates  of  feeling,  that 
Ecclesia  invisibUis  of  sentiment.  "  I  trust  implicitly  to  my 
heart,  were  it  to  lead  me  to  death  and  misery.  This  is  my 
immediate  science.  I  know  this  certitude  to  be  certain ; 
were  this  security  ever  to  break  down  within  me,  it  would 
be  my  end;  noUiingness  would  ensue."  Thus  docs  she 
cling  to  her  idea  of  becoming  a  mother  to  her  beloved  one, 
and,  like  a  true  mother,  incites  him  to  active  employment. 
^  Here  you  are  again  on  the  battle-field,  dear  Achilles ; 
and  already  the  Trojans  are  in  flight,"  she  writes  him,  when 
he  at  last  plucks  up  courage  to  recommence  his  lectures,  at 
the  time  Friedrich  Schlegel  was  making  his  first  appeai^ 
ance  as  a  lecturer  also,  —  an  attempt  which  was  to  prove 
a  signal  failure.  On  this  occasion  the  delicate,  refined 
woman,  usually  so  remarkable  for  her  moderation  and  good 
taste,  becomes  utterly  unrecognizable  in  her  ecstasies  of 
wild  triumph.  Love  and  interest  in  the  object  of  it  did 
for  her  what  self-interest  never  would  have  accomplished : 
they  made  her  coarse  and  violent,  from  sheer  vehemence  of 
feeling. 

Like  a  good  mother,  she  also  takes  bodily  care  of  her 
charge :  she  sends  to  London  for  a  great-coat  (in  1800 1) 
instead  of  his  Grerman  cloak,  to  keep  him  warm,  and  '*  leave 
his  arms  free  to  embrace  her."  For  they  are  soon  to  meet 
again  after  this  long,  long  winter  (1800  to  1801) ;  and  in 
this  hope  Caroline  revives. 

Her  nusband,  who  had  spent  great  part  of  the  winter  at 
Brunswick  with  her,  had  left  for  Berlin,  and  did  not  join 
her  again  at  Jena.  Her  connection  with  Schelling  was  no 
secret  to  him,  and,  as  he  followed  the  moral  creed  of  his 
generation,  he  found  it  quite  natural ;  the  more  so,  perhaps, 
as  his  own  affection  for  Caroline  had  arrived  at  a  suffi- 
ciently low  ebb  to  allow  him  to  view  things  calmly  and 
collectedly.  With  the  singular  frankness  peculiar  to  these 
times,  Caroline  had  declared  her  intention  of  not  ceasinv 
to  see  her  friend  at  Jena. 

"  I  shall  never  be  able  to  give  up  Schelling ;  but  I  will  never 
go  beyond  a  certain  limit  upon  wnich  we  have  agreed  ....  I 
have  adopted  him  in  my  soul  as  the  brother  of  my  child  .... 
Precise! V  because  there  is  nothing  secret  about  it — for  sccrecv 
wonld  be  accusation — all  will  take  a  difierent  appearance, 
firstW,  in  our  eyes ;  and  then  this  security  will  communicate 
itself  to  our  entowraqe.  Therefore  I  think  I  may  safdy  go  back 
to  Jena."    (6th  of  March,  1801.) 

It  was  naturally  to  be  expected  that  she  should  encoun- 
ter new  storms  on  her  arrival  there,  with  all  her  projects  of 
maternal  resignation.  Her  health  was  shaken.  "  Caro- 
line has  always  something  the  matter  with  her,"  writes  her 


husband ;  "  the  least  thing  shows  how  weak  ahe  is."    Still 
the  tone  of  their  correspondence  is  auite  friendly  on  both 
sides  at  the  beginning.      Wilhelm  had  been  greatly  at- 
tached to  little  Au^ta,  and  respected  the  mother^s  grief 
at  her  loss.    CarcSine,  on  her  side,  felt  more  than  mere 
gratitude  for  Wilhelm,  he  was  more  even  than  a  comnde 
to  her :  she  esteemed  him  as  he  deserved  to  be  esteemed, 
and  never  ceased  defending  him  against  all  Ids  assailants, 
On  his  being  reproached  with  want  of  sincerity,  she  lajri, 
"  If  any  one  ever  was  irreproachable  in  thia  respect  it  wis 
Schlegel,  and  I  am  quite  distressed  to  see  him  so  bidly 
rewarded  for  it.  ...  .  He  does  not  care  to  be  insincere, 
and  is  more  honest  than  all  of  you  put  together."    NcYcr 
theless,  by  degrees  Wilhelm's  letters  become  acarcer:  he 
only  half  answers  Caroline's  constant  pressing  invitatioos 
to  Jena,  or  offers  to  join  him  at  Berlin ;  evidently,  he  is  ao 
the  search  for  pretexts.    B[ad  he  really  found  more  powe^ 
ful  attractions  at  the  Prussian  capital,  as  it  waa  reported? 
Caroline  ridicules  these  reports.     On  being^  informed  tbt 
pretty  Madame  Unzelmann,  the  most  admired  actress  ia 
Berlin,  is  about  to  be  divorced  in  order  to  many  Angust 
Wilhehn,  she  laughs  at  "the  little  faiir  Umeline,"  and 
threatens  to  "  arrive  in  time  to  prevent  the  conjunction  of 
the  two  luminaries ; "  and  when  she  hears  that  her  husband 
is  unusually  attentive  to  Madame  Bemhardi,  Tleck's  sister, 
she  advises  him  to  cultivate  this  acquaintance.     It  is  clear 
that  she  was  fr^e  frt>m  all  prejudice.     Still,  the  tone  cf 
August  Wilhelm's  letters  becomes  more  and  more  disagree- 
able ;  and  as  we  already  know  that  her  friendship  with 
Schelling  was  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  him,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  seeking  a  plaiisible 
pretext  for  regaining  his  liberty.     Caroline  continues  inde- 
fatigable in  her  efforts  to  keep  him  in  good  humor;  but  it 
seems  that  she  sometimes  received  senous  rebuffs,  to  one 
of  which  she  answers,  "  You  take  away  a  great  deal  of 
my  simplicity  and  grace  by  intimidating  me  in  this  way, 
and  you  lose  most  by  it."    "If  any  more  naughty  letten 
come,  I  shall  not  answer  them  until  a  nice  one  appears.* 
Never  had  she  been  more  amiable,  more  caressingly  friend- 
ly ;  never  did  she  bring  all  the  resources  of  firatcrnal  co- 
quetry better  into  play,  for  the  tone  of  these   charmiDg 
letters  never  goes  beyond  this  mark.     Still,  what  deep  inter- 
est she  takes  in  his  literary  pursuits  I     She  goes  to  Wa- 
mar  on  purpose  to  be  present  at  the  first  representation  of 
his  "  Ion : "  she  sits  on  the  commoner's  side  of  the  theatre,  of 
course ;  for  at  that  time,  even  in  Weimar,  the  nobility  sat 
on  one  side  and  the  burghers  on  the  other,  as  there  were 
bourgeois  and  noble  evening  parties.     She  espouses  die 
author's  cause  to  a  vehement  extent ;  she  writes  a  review  of 
the  piece  in  the  Elegante  Zeitung,  which,  however  favora- 
ble u  might  seem  to  others  less  interested,  did  not  satufr 
the  vulnerable  self-esteem  of  August  Wilhelm    Schlegd, 
who  finds  it,  "  Pretty  and  clever,  but  not  at  all  to  his  taste." 
She  sides  entirely  with  Gothe,  "  the  invisible  Apollo^"  who 
is  the  soul  of  the  enterprise,  and  who  is  accused  of  tyranny 
for  striking  Schlegel's  adversaries.     She  even  returns  to 
Weimar  to  insure  success  to  the  Ehrempfortej  a  satirical 
piece  of  doubtful  taste,  which  her  husband  had  directed 
against  Kotzebue  and  his  set.    When  he  opened  at  Berlin 
his  course  of  lectures  upon  dramatic  literature, —  his  most 
substantial  title  to  glory  after  his  translation  of  Shakspeare, 
—  she  is  quite  proud  of  him  and  his  success.     She  en- 
courages hmi  in  all  ways :  — 

"  At  the  hour  when  you  are  holding  forth,  I  am  always  aspe- 
cially  near  to  you.  Would  that  blue-eyed  Caroline  could  only 
once  in  her  life  be  changed  into  blue-eyed  Minerva,  and  stand 
invisible  by  your  side,  placing  divine  discourse  on  your  lips  I  As 
you  are  already  charmingly  perfumed  and  adorned,  I  should 
not  be  wanted  in  that  direction,  like  that  goddess." 

Nothing,  however,  had  the  power  to  re-establish  the  lost 
harmony  between  them.  Wilhelm  continued  silent  and 
morose,  in  spite  of  all  her  pretty  womanly  devices.  When, 
at  len^h,  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  visit  Jena,  he  leaves  it 
again  immediately,  to  follow  the  constellations  which  are 
his  attractions  at  Berlin,  and  his  answers  grow  colder  and 
colder.    In  vain  she  redoubles  in  grace  and  amiability  dur- 
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_  this  winter,  fix>m  1801  to  1802,  and  ehows  heneli' atten- 
^'^^  ready  to  forgiye  and  forget.  WilHelm  never  spares 
L^ir  a  single  pin-prick:  his  susceptibility  towards  her  be- 
sonaes  almost  offensive. 

^We  have  hardly  any  of  his  letters  written  about  this  time, 
oncLfc  hers  are  full  of  nothing  but  apologies  and  justifications 
112  answer  to  petty  unjust  accusations.  At  last,  unable  to 
besur  it  any  longer,  she  went  herself  to  Berlin  (April,  1802), 
to  wiew  the  situation  with  her  own  eyes.  There  must  have 
been  some  explanation  here  between  them;  for  she  left 
Berlin^  after  a  very  few  days,  having  obtained  his  consent 
to  a  divorce.  To  avoid  delay  and  publicity,  thev  resolved 
to  apply  directly  to  Karl  August,  who  two  years  before  had 
^Lissorved  the  union  of  Sophie  M^reau,  afterwards  Clemens 
Srentano's  wife,  without  the  intervention  of  justice.  Caro- 
line herself  penned  a  letter  to  the  duke,  full  of  dignity  and 
noble  feeling ;  yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  precautions,  reports 

g>t  about,  and  the  calumnious  insinuations  which  had  circu- 
ted  at  the  time  of  Augusta's  death  again  let  themselves 
"be    heard.     Caroline  treated  all  this  ignominious  $;ossip 
'with  the  disdain  it  deserved ;  but  Schlegel  thought  himsefr 
obliged  to  refute  calumnies  which  she  despised,  and  on 
regaining  his  own  liberty  once  more  became  the  delicate 
and  devoted  firiend  he  had  formerly  been  to  her.    As  to  the 
"world's  opinion  concerning  their  grave  decision,  Caroline 
cares  no  more  about  it  than  before.     She  is  conscious  of 
having  done  what,  in  her  ftjes^  is  "  right  and  true,"  and 
does  not  trouble  herself  about  "  the  external  appearances  of 
vhat  is  good  in  itself." 

She  never  attempted,  though,  as  so  many  women  similarly 
situated  do,  to  hold  up  her  own  case  as  an  example  to  be 
imitated,  and  to  make  her  own  line  of  conduct  a  principle. 
**  Those  who  see  me  will  hardly  feel  inclined  to  venture 
upon  unknown  ground  by  bold  and  arbitrary  proceedings ; 
and  will  rather  pray  to  Heaven  to  give  them  a  simple  fate, 
engaging  themselves  never  to  violate  it,"  she  writes  to  a 
^oune  female  friend,  who  was  one  day  to  be  her  successor 
in  Schellinjz's  heart  and  home.    The  divorce  was  not  pro- 
nounced till  the  1 7th  of  May,  1803 ;  and  a  month  afterwards 
Schellin^s  father  married  lus  son  and  Caroline  in  his  little 
Tillage  church,  the  husband  at  that  time  being  twenty-ei^ht 
and  the  wife  forty.    In  spite  of  so  great  a  disparity  in  their 
ages,  not  a  cloud  arose  during  the  whole  or  the  six  years 
their  union  lasted.    That  peace  and  serenity  of  mind  to 
which  she  had  referred,  already  seem  to  pervade  the  close 
of  her  life.    Her  last  years  resemble  the  catharsis  of  a 
troubled  drama,  and  her  poor,  wearied  heart  se^ms  to  enjoy 
tranquillity  after  so  restless  an  existence.   She  bids  fareweU 
to  literature,  and  abjures  all  literary  passions.     She  even 
almost  gives  up  letter-writing,  and  those  letters  which  she 
still  consents  to  pen  breathe  forth  the  most  complete  con- 
tentment.   She  has  sacrificed  her  love  of  liberty  to  the  man 
she  loves,  and  whom  she  looks  up  to  as  a  superior  being. 
She,  the  passionate  reader  of  old,  now  scarcely  opens  a 
book;  ''but  then  I  have  a  prophet  in  my  companion,  who 
communicates  the  word  of  Goa  direct  to  me."    No  remorse 
caoM  to  disturb  her  happiness ;  for  was  she  not  conscious  of 
having  obeyed  the  dictates  of  her  own  heart,  and  of  never 
having  deceived  any  one  ?    In  her  belief,  "  there  is  but  one 
vice,  and  that  is  untruth ;  and  the  Devil  is  its  father."  This 
is  the  reason  why  she  never  condescended  to  exculpate  or 
defend  herself.     On  again  meeting  with  her  old    friend 
Theresa  Heyne,  now  Frau  Huber,  who  is  forever  mskking 
her  own  apology,  "  I  cannot  understand,"  she  says,  "  how 
people  can  want  to  open  their  lips  to  t^e  world  at  large, 
and  gratuitously  call  forth  a  kind  of  publicity  which  has 
always  something  disgraceful  in  it"    Was  she  wrong,  or 
was  she  right?     At  any  rate,  this  remarkable  woman,  so 
fl;reatly  calumniated  by  her  contemporaries,  has  lost  noth- 
ing in  the  estimation  of  posterity  by  having  constantly  and 
consciously  braved  appearances.    For  in  this  very  corre- 
nwndence,  come  to  light  sixty  years  after  the  heroine's 
death,  bearing  an  essentially  private  character,  and  the 
publication  of  which  it  was  impossible  to  foresee,  lies  just 
the  very  sort  of  justification  and  satisfaction  which,  of  all 
others,  would  have  suited  Caroline  best,  and  the  only  one 
she  would  have  wished  for. 


The  pair,  after  their  marriage,  settled  at  Wiirzburg,  a 
town  recently  secularized  and  incorporated  in  the  Electo- 
rate of  Bavaria,  where  the  new  Government  had  recently 
established  a  university.  Her  sojourn  in  the  capital  of 
the  ex-Prince-Bishop  was  the  golden  age  of  happiness  for 
Caroline.  The  pin-pricks  of  envious  gossips,  wnich  pur- 
sued her  even  here,  nad  quite  lost  all  power  of  irritating 
her.  Full  of  a  calm  dignity,  she  soars  aloft,  leaving  far 
below  her  the  petty  surrounding  atmosphere.  She  begins 
to  adopt  certain  aristocratic  airs  which  suit  her  prodi- 
giously :  you  would  say  she  had  been  accustomed  to  purple 
and  ermine  fi^om  her  cradle,  and  it  is  precisely  this  which 
the  malice  of  the  virtuous  could  never  forgive  her.  Her 
gracefulness  and  elegance  scandalize  the  homely  and 
orderly  women  of  the  middle  classes,  who  regarded  the 
emancipated  world  of  artists,  literati,  and  philosophers, 
associating  with  nobles  on  a  perfect  equality  of  footing, 
with  a  g(K>d  deal  more  envy  than  indignation.  Caroline, 
with  her  infallible  guide  by  her  side,  gives  no  heed  to  any 
thing  of  this  kind. 

Politics,  which  had  formerly  so  great  an  interest  for  her, 
have  now  lost  all  their  charm,  like  literature.  She  no  long- 
er sees  any  thing  in  them  beyond  the  accidental,  external 
history  of^ mankind:  true  history,  for  her,  lies  elsewhere. 
Up  to  the  end  of  the  former  century,  she  had  still  kept  the 
remains  of  her  revolutionary  sympathies.  "  Bonaparte  is 
in  Paris,"  she  wrote  to  her  little  daughter  in  May,  1799. 
'<  O  niy  dear  child,  only  think  that  all  is  right  a?ain  I 
The  Russians  have  been  driven  out  of  Switzerland,  the 
£n«:lish  aro  obliged  to  make  a  shameful  capitulation  in 
Holland,  and  here  is  Bonaparte  back  again  to  fill  up  the 
measure.  Rejoice,  I  entreat  you."  Her  Bonapartist  en- 
thusiasm is  not  destroyed  by  the  18th  of  Brum  aire,  and 
Marenfi^  appears  to  have  revived  it  entirely.  On  seeing 
Louis  Bonaparte  at  the  Brunswick  theatre,  she  still  writes, 
**  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes  some  of  that  noble  blood." 
Yet  even  at  that  time  the  coarse  realities  of  politics  and 
warfare  had  shocked  her  as  soon  as  she  had  come  into 
any  thing  like  close  contact  with  them ;  and  afler  seeinff 
the  conquerors  of  the  world  with  her  own  eyes,  she  sighed 
for  Thuringia's  Athenians.  By  decrrees  her  enthusiasm  for 
the  hero  calms  down,  and  gives  way  to  a  very  differont  feel- 
ing. She  looks  forward  to  a  thirty-years'  war  just  before 
Austerlitz ;  for,  after  all,  "  a  nation,  a  sovereign,  will  yet  be 
found  to  rise  up  against  the  all-devouring  one."  When  the 
French  march  into  Wiirzburg,  she  says :  "  This  Napoleon 
crops  up  one  country  after  another,  with  his  sharp  teeth, 
ana  after  that  throws  them  to  the  monarch  he  patronizes,  — 
he,  the  king  of  kings,  whose  neck  may  it  please  the  Lord  of 
lords  presently  to  break."  She  and  her  learned  husband 
turn  speedily  away  with  disgust  from  contemporary  history, 
full  or  nothing  but  "pillage  and  burning."  On  learning 
the  fate  of  their  fnena  Hegel,  whose  house  had  been  ran- 
sacked, like  that  of  so  many  others  at  Jena,  "  That  is  just 
where  the  evil  lies,"  cries  Caroline.  *'  To  think  that  even 
the  quietest,  most  harmless  existence  is  no  longer  secure. 
....  Whosoever  belongs  to  a  State  i?  liable  to  be  shaken, 
and  often  to  be  pulled  up  by  the  roots."  We  can  trace  in 
the  heart  of  this  woman  the  progress  of  the  German  nation- 
al mind.  Patriotism  is  aroused  even  in  her  bosom  by  the 
disgrace  of  Jena.  She  is  reading  the  history  of  the  Seven- 
Years'  War  during  those  days  ofmouming.  "  That  was  in- 
deed a  different  struggle.  How  often  did  all  appear  irrep- 
arably lost,  then  again  saved  by  the  spirit  wmch  was  im- 
perishable I "    Not  so  1806  and  1807. 

"I  would  rather,"  she  writes,  after  these  disasters,  "I  would 
rather  have  lived  in  a  rillage  which  lav  on  the  line  of  the  battle  of 
Jena,  and  been  crushed  in  the  dust,  than  ever  allow  myself  to  he 
infected  by  this  horrible  confusion  of  all  moral  things.  But 
then  I  am  very  happy  in  haring  my  sBgis  by  mj  side ;  for  if,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  conventional  world  is  fast  dying  out,  with  all 
its  antiquated  forms,  on  the  other,  a  different,  unchangeable 
world  is  rising  from  a  finer  horizon  before  my  eyes." 

The  destiny  of  the  German  people  had  to  be  fulfilled ;  and 
Germany  had,  like  Dante,  to  descend  to  the  very  low- 
est  depths     before    remounting    again    to    '*view   the 
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stars  once  more"  (per  riveder  le  stelle).  Implacable 
iate  appeared  to  Caroline,  as  well  as  to  all  her  contempo- 
raries, under  the  features  of  Napoleon.  **  For  me,  be  never 
was  any  thing  but  Destiny  personified ;  which  I  neither  love 
nor  hate,  but  at  whose  hands  I  await  the  guidance  of  the 
world." 

Grermany's  political  transformation  exercised  a  direct  in- 
fluence besides  over  the  fate  Sehelling  and  his  wife. 

Shortly  after  the  instalment  of  the  elector-king  at  Wiirz- 
burg,  a  scene  described  by  Caroline  with  charming  irony 
and  a  delicious  humor,  the  philosopher  was  called  to  Mu- 
nich, where  those  attempts  at  civilizing  ancient  Bavaria 
were  beginning  to  be  made  which  we  can  still  witness  in 
our  own  days.  Caroline  was  alarmed  as  much  as  amused 
with  the  state  c^  intellectual  culture  in  which  she  found  her 
new  place  of  residence.  The  bare  names  of  Lessing  and 
Gothe  were,  indeed,  hardly  known  in  Munich  society.  Hie 
amusements  of  the  best  company  there  were  primitive  in 
their  simplicity,  the  ruOveie  or  which  would  make  her  lauo:h, 
were  it  not  that  its  coarseness  is  such  as  to  revolt  the  deli- 
cate tastes  of  this  northern  plant.  The  only  man  who  ap- 
parently belonged  to  his  age  and  his  country,  though  trans- 
planted to  this  inclement  soil,  was  Jacobi,  always  Uie  same 
''good,  honest,  but  at  the  bottom  vain,"  individual  whom 
Gdthe  knew  thirty  years  earlier  at  Pempelfort,  "  finding  it 
convenient  to  have  less  wits  and  more  complaisance  t&an 
formerly  "  in  that  material  world  to  which  he  had  allowed 
himself  to  be  attracted,  letting  himself  be  spoiled  and  petted 
by  his  two  crabbed  old-maid  sisters. 

If  Caroline  made  but  few  new  acquaintances,  she  came 
across  a  good  many  of  her  old  friends  in  time,  and  not  only 
met  again  with  Theresa,  but  with  her  comrades  of  1797  and 
1798,  the  chiefs  and  champions  of  romanticism.  The 
Tiecks  and  Brentanos  passed  through  Munich  on  their 
return  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  and  related  the  words 
and  deeds  of  those  among  their  brethren  whom  they  had 
left  behind  them  in  the  Eternal  City.  From  their  descrip- 
tion, these  Germans  living  in  Rome  had  run  themselves 
into  a  perfectly  "  inextricable  chaos  of  intrigues,  folly,  and 
adventures."  Humboldt  was  at  that  time  Prussian  minis- 
ter at  Rome ;  and  it  may  be  easily  imagined  that  neither  he 
nor  his  wife  entered  into  the  extravagant  eccentricities  of 
the  romantic  set.  There  existed,  in&ed,  two  distinct  fac- 
tions, —  "  the  Pagan  and  Christian  party,"  in  which  ladies 
played  a  very  prominent  part ;  Madame  de  Humboldt  hav- 
ing declared  herself  in  favor  of  the  goddess  Venus,  while 
Madame  Bemhardi  (Tieck's  sister)  adhered  to  ''  the  Vir- 
gin Mary."  "  It  is  true,"  Caroline  maliciously  adds,  "  the 
beauty  of  the  one  and  the  purity  of  mind  of  the  other  coun- 

terbaUnce  each  other  pretty  nearly The  piety  and 

sanctity  of  all  this  parish  is  little  more  than  mere  form  and 
outward  manner.  In  the  best  of  them  (L.  Tieck,  for  in- 
stance) they  must  only  be  taken  in  a  poetical  sense."  It 
was  reported  that  the  Tiecks  had  gone  over  to  Catholicism, 
as  Friedrich  and  Dorothea  Schlegel,  Zacharias  Werner, 
and  so  many  others,  were  about  to  do.  In  Caroline's  eye, 
this  fact  has  but  small  importance.  It  would  be  but  a 
form  more ;  for  in  the  main  L.  Tleck,  the  best  and  cleverest 
of  the  whole  set,  would  remain  what  he  was  before,  "  a 
graceful,  respectable  vagabond."  His  sister,  the  Roman 
Madonna,  had  also  returned  to  Germany,  to  plead  in  the 
divorce  court  against  Bernhardi,  for  she  was  aoout  to  mar- 
ij  Herr  von  Enorring,  another  devotee ;  and  the  whole 
family,  accompanied  by  Zacharias  Werner,  the  pious  rene- 
gade, gave  themselves  nighly  political  airs.  They  pretended 
to  see  the  salvation  both  of  Germany  and  Christendom 
in  the  house  of  Hapsburg ;  but  as  Caroline  observes,  with 
her  usual  clear  perception  and  good  sense,  "  all  these  hopes, 
beliefs,  and  loves  must  be  taken  in  a  merely  allegorical 
sense ;  for  in  reality  they  care  very  little  about  the  powers 
above  or  the  world  below,  provided  they  lead  a  Jolly  life, 
and  have  their  purses  well  filled.  I  never  saw  people  less 
pious,  or  less  resigned  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  than  these.  .  .  . 
These  three  brothers  and  their  sister,  each  one  possessing 
eminent  talents,  born  in  an  artisan's  hut  amon^  the  sands 
of  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg,  might  form  a  splendid  phe- 
nomenon, were  it  not  for  an  immorality  corruptive   ooth 


of  body  and  soul,  and  an  entire  want  of  religions  fedxa*;" 
and  in  a  very  cutting  sonnet,  which  of  coarse  remained  as- 
published,  she  ridictded  the  whole  school,  whidi  had  be- 
come a  brotherhood. 

These  tendencies,  and  the  tone  of  this  set,  had  become  lo 
genera],  that  even  young  recruits,  such  as  the  Baron  vw 
Rumohr, —  the  greatest  art  critic,  by  the  way,  whom  Ge^ 
many  has  brought  forth  in  this  century,  —  adopted  then.  I 
know  of  no  more  distressing  si^ht  than  ^his  baron,  without 
the  smallest  dignity.  He  did  intend  to  settle  here,  to  lesTi 
all  his  terrestrial  goods,  and  to  follow  Chri£t ;  but  I  dtiak 
he  will  soon  take  wing  again,  for  ihere  is  no  eeafiah  to  le 
had  at  Munich,  and  he  does  not  like  oar  cookery.  . . . 
What  a  pity  that  he  should  be  sonnreasonablc,9o  tiresome, 
and  play  tne  fool  to  such  a  degree  I  for  Heaven  has  b^ 
stowed  upon  him  one  sense, — that  of  art,  wluch  no  one  die 
has  in  the  same  degree.  It  is  true  that  the  sense  of  eatiBf 
and  drinking  is  equally  strongly  developed  in  him,  and  dot 
he  never  allows  his  cuunary  opinions  to  be  disputed.  But 
it  is  very  disgusting  to  hear  a  man  talk  in  exactlv  the  ssise 
strain  of  a  lobster  and  of  a  Madonna  and  Child."  TUs 
singular  mixture  of  sensuality  and  devotion,  which  fonoed 
the  chief  characteristic  of  Friedrioh  Schlegel  himsetf,  Ht 
head  of  the  romantic  school,  seems  to  have  commnnioited 
itself  likewise  to  his  followers.  Zacharias  Werner  had  it  is 
the  highest  degree,  nor  were  the  Brentanos  by  any  mesai 
free  from  it.  They  also  came  to  Munich  during  the  winter 
of  1808-9 ;  Savigny,  already  famous  as  a  writer,  and  broA- 
er-in-law  to  Clemens ;  Clemens  himself,  whom  Caroline  had 
nicknamed  "  Demens,"  with  the  young  wife  who  canied 
him  off,  —  she  whom  he  had  carried  off  six  years  before  bar- 
ing  since  died ;  finally,  Bettina,  ^  looking  like  a  little  Beriio 
Jewess,  and  racking  her  brain  for  wit.  Not  that  she  is  hv 
any  means  wanting  in  intelligence ;  tout  au  contraire.  Biit 
it  IS  so  sad,  to  see  how  she  strains,  distends,  and  distorts  that 
which  she  haa."  **  All  these  Brentanos,"  she  again  sa^B, 
"  are  such  thoroughly  unnatural  natures ! "  NevertheleH, 
Bettina  was,  of  all  the  Brentano  set,  the  one  least  distasre- 
tul  to  Caroline.  She  even  likes  the  crazy  pilgrim,*  in  8|nie 
of  all  her.  freaks  imd  eccentricities. 

**  She  is  a  strange  little  creature,"  she  writes ;  *'  a  real  Betttna^t 
by  bodily  suppleness  and  flexibility ;  inwardly  sensible,  ontwari* 
Iv  craay ;  decent,  and  yet  beyond  all  decency.  UnfcntuBatelf, 
sne  sufters  from  the  family  diseeae  of  the  Brentanos :  she  is  net 
quite  natural  in  what  Ae  is  or  does,  and  still  she  cannot  be 
otherwise;  however,  she  pleases  me  better  than  the  others." 

4 

She  had  come  to  take  care  of  Tieck,  already  gouty,  althoogh 
but  thirty-four,  and  the  gossip  to  which  this  juvenile  «i(i- 
nurse  gave  rise  may  be  easily  imagined.  She  stood  on  bo 
ceremony  whatever  with  him, 

"  Coquettlns  with  her  invalid  duirge  in  word  and  gesture,  vsiBg 
the  familiar  mou,  kissing  him,  and  then  again  lutrahly  telHa^ 
him  unpleasant  truths ;  R>r  she  has  her  eyes  wide  open  to  lai 
failing,  and  is  not  in  love  with  him." 

"  Sne  passes  whole  days  in  his  company,  quite  alone,  and  aer- 
eral  persons  are  afraid  of  going  there  on  account  of  her;  fbr^ 
does  not  always  sncoeed  in  being  witty,  and  can  at  times  become 
coarse  and  disa;;reeable.  She  is,  moreover,  oflener  to  be  fonnd 
under  than  upon  the  table,  and  never,  by  any  chance,  upon  a 
chair.  You  are,  I  dare  say,  curious  after  all  this,  to  know  wbetb- 
er  she  be  young  and  pretty ;  but  there  lies  the  point  81ie  is 
neither  young  nor  old,  neiUicr  pretty  nor  ugly  :  ane  looks  aeitb- 
er  like  a  man  nor  a  woman." 

Before  her  end,  Caroline  was  to  see  some  one  again  who 
had  stood  far  nearer  to  her  than  the  Tiecks  and  Brentanoi, 
and  all  the  rest  Madame  de  Stael  and  Benjamin  Constant 
came  to  spend  a  fortnight  at  Munich,  accompanied  by  Au- 
gust Wilhelm  Schlegel.  ''  He  was  well  and  cheerful,  and 
our  intercourse  was  quite  friendly,  and  entirely  without  em- 
barrassment.   He  and  Sehelling  were  inseparable." 

Caroline  allowed  neither  B.  Constant,  nor  Madame  de 

•  The  title  of  one  of  6<Jthe*t  tales  In  WUhdm  Melstu't  Waade^ 
Jahre. 

9 

t  In  his  Yenetiaa  Eplsfnins,  written  In  1791 ,  GOthe  giret  the  mbm 
of  Bettina  to  the  little  gypsy  girl  who  was  to  beoome  the  model  of 
Mlgnon. 
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Stael  to  impose  upon  her ;  she  saw  that  the  first  understood 
nothing  about  Grerman  poetry,  and  could  only  appreciate 
the  moral  side  of  her  countrymen.  His  companion  seemed 
to  her  <<  a  phenomenon  of  vital  power,  selfishness,  and  in- 
cessant intellectual  activity.  Her  exterior  is  transfigured 
by  her  interior,  and  has  great  need  of  it ;  for  there  are  mo- 
ments, or  rather  dresses,  in  which  she  looks  like  a  sutler, 
and  in  which,  nevertheless,  one  can  quite  well  imagine  her 
capable  of  representing  Phoedra,  in  the  most  elevated  tragi- 
cal sense."  No  jealousy  whatever  appears  to  have  dictated 
this  judgrment,  for  Caroline  is  quite  ready  to  acknowledge 
that  Schlegel  owes  more  to  the  petulant  Frenchwoman  than 
she  to  him.  In  the  midst  of  this  false  Catholicism  of  the 
romantic  school, ''  Wilhelm  remains  Protestant  under  his 
own  shield,  or  rather  that  of  his  Pallas,  ...  for  after  all 
he  is  the  purest  of  them  all.  .  .  .  Alas  1  how  they  have  erred 
from  the  right  road,  and  how  they  have  allowed  themselves 
to  be  led  astray  by  destinies  which  they  have  prepared  for 
themselves."  This  last  remark  is  especially  addressed  to 
Friedrich  Schlegel,  just  then  at  Vienna,  enjoying  Alicante 
and  biscuits,  a?,  ten  years  previously,  he  had  appreciated 
liqueurs  and  sausages  at  Berlin.  He  also  had  e^ne  over  to 
the  house  of  Austria,  and  to  the  Catholic  Church  at  the 
same  time,  and  showed  a  strong  disposition  to  '*  become  a 
persecutor  of  heretics.  They  say  he  is  already  as  fat,  lazy, 
an(l  sensual  as  a  monk.  ...  I  knew  them  all  in  better 
times,  in  the  asre  of  their  innocence.  Then  came  discord 
and  sin.  .  .  .  How  firm  he  has  remained,  relyins:  on  him- 
self; how  good,  open,  childlike,  and  entirely  di^ified  that 
firiend  (alluding  to  her  husband,  Schelling)  whom  I  need 
not  name  1 " 

Let  us  end  with  these  words,  which  are  the  chorus  of  all 
Caroline's  letters  concerning  him  who,  during  the  time  of 
her  happiness,  had  "  melted  all  her  existence  in  sweetness." 
This  feeling  was  not  to  last  long.  She  died  almost  sud- 
denly on  a  journey  in  Wiirtemberg,  where  she  was  going 
to  pay  a  visit  to  Schelling's  aged  parents.  The  same  dis- 
ease which  had  carried  off  her  child,  nine  years  before,  put 
an  end  to  her  own  life  on  the  7th  of  September,  1809,  at 
the  age  of  forty-six.  As  she  had  foreseen  and  prophesied, 
she  "closed  her  eyes  in  peace  and  serenity  of  mind. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  essay,  I  quoted  those  words  of 
Ecrief  and  passionate  admiration  which  escaped  Schelling's 
lips  a  few  weeks  after  losing  "  this  singular  being,  whose 
equal  will  not  appear  again  on  earth."  He  remained  true 
to  this  feeling ;  and  more  than  ten  years  afterwards,  when 
the  daughter  of  that  Louise  Cotter,  who  had  been  Caroline's 
oldest  and  best  friend,  agiun  eave  him  pure  domesdc  hap- 
piness, he  evidently  still  had  before  him  the  image  of  the 
wife  of  his  youth,  when  he  exclaims  in  hb  Platonic  dialogue, 
**  Clara,"  "  jLet  me  recall  to  mind  the  transfigured  firiend  who 
was  my  life's  guardian  angel ;  let  me  remember  how,  at  the 
«>proach  of  the  shadow  of  death,  a  celestial  radiance 
illuminated  her  whole  being  to  such  a  degree  that  I 
thought  I  had  never  seen  her  more  beautiful  than  at  the 
▼ery  moment  when  she  was  about  to  breathe  her  last, 
nor  even  imagined  that  death  could  present  so  much  grace. 
Let  me  remember  how  her  accents,  at  all  times  melodious, 
became  divine  music,  spiritual  sounds  which  even  now 
resound  in  the  depths  of  my  heart." 

Caroline  was  not  the  only  superior  woman  of  those  times, 
whose  life  presents  a  tissue  of  romantic  vicissitudes,  errors, 
and  grand  sides.  •  On  her  track  we  have  alreadv  met 
-with  the  daughters  of  Heyne  and  Moses  Mendelssohn. 
If  we  wished  to  widen  our  range,  how  many  others  besides, 
such  as  Charlotte  von  Kalb,  Caroline  von  Wolzogen, 
Soohie  Mdreau,  Emilie  von  Berlepsch,  Frau  von  Knornng, 
and  Madame  de  Ejriidner,  would  have  to  be  placed  within 
it,  as  forming  inherent  oarts  of  the  literary  society  of 
that  memorable  period.  let  we  should  bo  mistaken  were 
we  to  judge  of  the  general  morality  of  tlieir  a^e  by 
their  example ;  for,  in  uiis,  Gcermany  presents  an  analogous 
spectacle  to  France,  England,  and  Italy,  during  their 
greatest  literary  periods.  The  higher  classes  sought 
ea^rly  to  free  themselves  from  the  trammels  of  a  social 
oraer,  to  which  the  middle  ranks  still  scrupulously  adhered. 


The  world  of  art  and  literature  was  essentially  addressed  to 
the  higher  orders  of  society,  adopted  and  cherished  by 
them,  and  partook  of  other  social  privileges  and  "  freedom 
firom  all  prejudice."  There  is  much  said  about  the  cor- 
ruption of  France  under  Louis  XV.,  and  of  England  under 
Charles  H. :  if  we  look  at  things  somewhat  closer,  however, 
we  may  detect  here,  as  elsewhere,  below  a  licentious  court, 
nobility,  and  literary  coterie,  an  orderly,  steady,  and  even 
pious  middle-class.  Thus  beside  and  below  the  free 
society  of  Berlin  and  Weimar,  an  honest,  laborious  class  of 
citizens  existed,  who,  incapable  of  comprehending  what 
was  zoing  on  above  them,  were  only  too  ready  to  look  upon 
all  tills  set  as  a  species  of  gypsy  company  devoid  of  all 
principles,  and  to  censure  its  freaks  and  immorality  with  a 
species  of  equivocal  charity  only  to  be  found  among  the 
virtuous.  It  would  be  a  great  error  were  we  to  suppose 
that  the  high  intellectual  culture  of  Weimar  penetrated  to 
the  mass  of  the  nation  or  even  to  the  middle-classes. 
An  abyss  separated  the  two  worlds ;  and  a  bourgeoisie  which 
devoutly  crossed  itself  at  the  bare  mention  of  Wilhelm 
Meister's  wild  associates  and  at  the  thought  of  the  subver- 
sive principles  of  the  Elective  Affinilie^^  when  it  did  not 
content  itself  with  the  Bible  and  Gellert's  Fables,  read  the 
novels  of  Auguste  Lafontaine.  It  always  has  been  so : 
Raphael  and  Shakspeare  were  not  more  moral,  in  the 
bourgeois  sense  of  the  word,  than  Diderot  and  Gothe. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Spiritualism,  or  Spiritism, 
for  we  decline  entering  on  a  question  about  which  '*  eminent 
lexicographers,"  as  the  Medium  News  tells  us,  are  at  va- 
riance, is  really  marching  on.  It  is  rapidly  freeing  itself 
from  the  baser  elements  of  table-turning,  rapping,  "  tip- 
ping," and  planchette  writing,  and  attaining  a  far  more 
direct  faculty  of  converse  with  the  ghostly  world.  It  is 
true  that  some  of  the  lowlier  incidents  of  its  early  origin 
still  cling  to  it ;  that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  its  seances,  so 
far  as  London  is  concerned,  seem  to  be  held  in  queer  quar- 
ters, —  in  London  Fields,  Clerkenwell,  or  Bethnal  Green, 
—  and  that  its  mediums  still  rejoice  in  the  oddest  of  all 

gossible  names.     Since  the  heroes  of  Mr.  Dickens's  later 
ctions,  we  have  met  with  no  odder  group  of  designations 
than  those  eiyoyed  by  Messrs.  Guppy,  Mumler,  Shorter, 
Cogman,  and  Simkiss.    But  it  must  be  owned  that  greater 
names  are  dropping  in.    **  The  People's  Poet,"  and  "  The 
Discoverer  of  Thallium,"  titles  which  certainly  throw  a 
halo  of  grandeur  round  the  rather  commonplace  personages 
of  Mr.  Urookes  and  Mr.  Gerald  Massey,  are  at  tne  head  of 
the  movement.    It  has  been  formally  announced  by  the 
spirits  themselves  that  all  criticism  on  their  doings  and 
sayings  is  simply  the  result  of  '*  weak  blood  and  a  stru- 
mous temperament."    The  movement  is  widening  its  bor- 
ders beyond  Clerkenwell  and  Bethnal  Green :  tl^re  is  '*  a 
respectable  church"    of    Spiritualists  at   Melbourne,  in 
which  we  are  glad  to  remark  the  new  peculiarity  of  "  a 
marked  predominance  of  intellectual  physiognomy ; "  and 
there  is  a  circle  at  Cairo  where  ^  Madame  Blawatsky  "  is 
willing,  for  a  consideration,  to  reproduce  the  plague  of 
firogs,  or  any  similar  incident  of  rharaonic  life,  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice.     Spiritualism  has  at  last  a  worship,  which 
is  described  as  consbting  of  '*  invocations,  the  singing  of 
suitable  hymns,  and  the  delivery  of  addresses  without  any 
ceremony  or  riluoL"    To  conduct  worship  without  ceremony 
or  ritual  of  any  sort  is  an  achievement  which  even  Qusr 
kers  despair  off  and  of  which  Spiritualism  may  be  justly 
proud ;  tnough  we  are  bound  to  say  that  the  accounts  of 
such  services  as  we  have  seen  have  the  familiar  twang  of 
the  conventicle,  and  little  besides,  to  recommend  them. 
The  address  of  the  "  Medium  in  a  Trance,"  which  closes 
the  proceedings,  reads  wonderfully  like  the  ordinary  dis- 
course of  our  friend  Mr.  Stigg^ins  out  of  it.    But  this  is  of 
little  consequence,  when,  as  the  Spiritualist  organ  triumph- 
antly observes,  "  Science  is  on  our  side,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  age  is  with  us."    It  is  of  still  less  importance  wiiea  the 
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spirits  themselves,  after  a  good  deal  of  ghostlj  coquetrj, 
liave  been  at  last  wheedled  into  coming  fairly  to  the  fi?ont ; 
when  these  ghostly  visitants  are  no  more  like  Wordsworth's 
cuckoo,  '*  a  wandering  voice,"  but  are  good  enough  to  take 
material  form,  and  to  allow  themselves  to  be  seen  of  mor- 
tal eyes  and  photographed  in  common  cartea-^e'visile. 

The  first  photographic    manifestation   took  place,  of 
course,  in  America ;  but  the  Yankee  seer  experienced  the 
usual  prophetic  fate,  and  the  discovery  had  to  be  made 
over  a^n,  in  less  sceptical  climes.    It  is  only  fair  to  Mr. 
Samuel  Guppv  that  he  should  tell  his  own  story.    He  had 
accompanied  his  wife,  with  conjugal  solicitude,  to  a  photo- 
graphic studio;   and,  *' after  the  sitting  was  finisned,  I 
asked  her  to  trv  an  experiment  to  see  if  I  could  get  a 
spirit  photograph.    I  arranged  the  drapery,  sitting  myself 
in  front  of  a  screen  of  black  cloth,  my  wife  being  behind 
it.    While  so  sitting,  waiting  for  Mr.  Hudson  to  bring  the 
prepared  plate,  a  wreath  of  artificial  flowers  was  plac^  on 
my  nead.    Mr.  Hudson  brought  the  plate,  took  and  devel- 
oped the  picture,  which  showed  a  draped  figure  in  white, 
standing  behind  me."    We  see  the  result  in  a  copv  of  the 
earte-de-msite  which  is  now  before  us.    The  world  knows 
nothing  of  its  greatest  men ;  and  we  were  a  little  startled  at 
first  sight  of  the  venerable  person  witli  whom  spirits  take 
such  i^ectionate  liberties.    If  we  may  trust  the  photo- 
graph, Mr.  Guppy  is  a  rather  short  and  podgy  person,  with 
an  extremely  ul-fitting  coat,  and  leaning  back  in  a  chair 
with  that  air  of  attempted  serenity  which  is  common  in 
photographic  studios.     His  head  appears  to  be  bald,  and  is 
certainly  covered  by  a  wreath  of  flowers,  which,  as  big 
cabbage-roses  of  this  sort  hardly  bloom  in  the  month  of 
March,  we  may  presume  to  be  artificial.     Behind  Mr. 
Guppy  is  a  white  erection,  which  might  be  a  spirit,  and 
whicn  might  be  a  pump,  but  which  to  mortal  eyes  would 
rather  suggest  a  couple  of  broomsticks,  draped  in  a  white 
sheet,    ^together,  let  us  firankly  own,  this  first  spiritual 
photograph  is  a  little  destructive  of  reverence.    The  mind 
instinctively  quits  the  veiled  broomsticks,  to  fasten  itself 
on  Mr.  Guppy ;  and  that  comfortable  face,  the  face  of  a 
cosey  tallow-i^iandler,  when  crowned  with  paper  roses,  be- 
comes absolutely  irresistible.    We  should  tremble  for  the 
domestic  happiness  of  Mrs.  Guppy,  if  Mrs.  Guppy  had  not 
claimed  her  snare  in  these  spiritual  interviews.    **  I  will  go 
with  Tommy,"  said  Mrs.  Guppy,  in  words  which  throw  a 
certain  subdued  light  on  the  mner  life  of  the  Guppy  cir- 
cle, —  "I  will  go  with  Tommy  to  get  a  spirit  photograph ; 
but  I  must  have  my  own  way  entirely.    I  am  always  inter- 
fered with,  and  told  to  do  this  or  that;  but  this  time  I  will 
have  my  own  way  I "    The  result  of  this  spirited  conduct 
shall  be  told  in  her  husband's  words :    **  We  went  at  three 
o'clock,  to  Mr.  Hudson's.    A  snow-storm  came  on.    How- 
ever, she  placed  herself  kneeling  with  the  child  in  fi^ont. 
She  desired  me  to  look  at  her  through  the  cloth  screen  all 
the  while.  .  .  .  Though  I  say  it  as  wouldn't  say  it,  I  think 
it  is  the  most  beautifm  photograph  I  have  ever  seen,  and 
worthy  of  cop3ring  by  a  first-rate  painter."    We  mav  fair- 
ly pardon  this  litUe  outburst  of  Mr.  Guppy's  artistic  en- 
thusiasm, as  we  have  pardoned  his  little  irrelevance  about 
the  snow  and  the  exquisite  ''  however  "  which  follows  it ; 
but  to  ordinary  eyes  the  photograph  is  a  very  inferior  pho- 
tos^ph  indeed.     Our  natural  curiosity  about  the  spirited 
wife  who  "  will  have  her  own  wav,"  is  disappointed!^  by  so 
terribly  blurred  a  face  that  not  a  feature  xsan  be  made  out. 
Such  as  she  is,  however,  Mrs.  Guppv  kneels  in  the  fore- 
ground, holding  '*  Tommy,"  whose  nair  does  not  appear  to 
have  seen  a  brush  for  some  months,  in  her  arms,  while  a 
verv  unmistakable  spirit  towers  high  behind  them.    Un- 
luckily, the  countenance  of  '*  the  spirit  Katey  "  —  for  Mr. 
Guppy  is  good  enough  to  supply  us  with  her  name  —  is  less 
distinct  tlutn  Mrs.  Guppy's  own.    She  is  got  up  in  the  usual 
stagQ  ghost  fashion,  —  indeed,  we  think  it  reflects  credit  on 
our  dramatic  managers  that  they  should  for  so  many  years 
have  known  how  a  ghost  would  be  clothed  when  it  was 
actually  good  enough  to  appear  on  earth.     A  fillet  is  tied 
over  the  brow,  and  a  loose  white  draperv  is  thrown  loosely 
and  vaguely  over  the  rest  of  the  figure,  leaving  a  little  hole 
for  the  face,  and  two  smaller  apertures  for  a  couple  of 


ghostly  hands.    It  is  a  little  trying  to  fidth  to  remaik  hotv 
easily  the  whole  thing  could  be  imitated  with  a  oobudob 
white  pocket-handkerchief  and  an  ordinary  sheet.    We 
have  not  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  any  spiritual  repre- 
sentations in  which  the  ghostly  sitter  appeared  in  a  mofe 
distinctive  garb,  though  we  are  led  to  hope  that  such  xni^ 
soon  be  vouchsaied.  Mr.  John  Jones  has,  indeed,  succeeded 
in  inducing  spirits  to  appear  in  a  more  earthly  goue^ 
In  the  photograph  of  his  daughters,  *<  one  of  the  spirits  has 
on  a  dark  shawl,  is  stooping,  and  reading  a  book ;  the  other, 
standing  and  thinking."    Of  course,  when  one  can  photo- 
graph  a  smrit,  it  is  easy  to  photograph  thought  into  the 
bax*gain.    JBut  the  greatest  success  was  achieved  in  a  sec- 
ond attempt,  where  ^  a  spirit  seems  to  have  come  in  widi 
bonnet  and  lace  fall  on,  as  if  a  visitor,  to  see  the  group  of 
three  taken  bv  the  camera."    It  ma;^  have  been  a  fittk 
jealousy  of  tne  '*lace  fall"  which  induced  ^tlie  apffit 
Katey "  to  dispense,  after  Mr.  Guppy's  interviewa,  wiA 
photographs  altogether.    Mr.  Smitn  gives  us  an  account 
Wore  wnich  that  of  Mr.  Jones  fades  into  insignificaDeeL 
At  the  stance  which  he  describes,  ^  Elatey  came  over  to  the 
side  where  Mr.  Harrison   and  myself  were   rittincjCy  sod 
showed  two  brilliant  lights,  one  in  each  hand,  the  fingen 
of  which  could  be  seen  as  though  grasping  light.     She  said 
to  Mr.  H.,  *Now,  Willie,  can  you  see  me?'  and  as  die 
spoke,  she  turned  the  light  upon  her  countenance,  wiaA 
could  be  seen  distinctly,  the  taper  moving  as  she  spoke. 
He  then  illuminated  part  of  her  dress,  which  she  aaid  wis 
such  as  she  wore  in  India,  referring  to  me  at  the  time  far 
confirmation.     *Now  can  you  understand?     This  is  the 
way  we  show  ourselves  in  the  photographs.'    Mr.  H.  re- 
quested and  was  permitted  to  touch  the  figure  which  we 
saw."    Katey  only  disappeared  to  make  way  for  a  desr 
firiend,  every  feature  of  whose  face  was  distinctly  to  be  ree- 
ognized.      *<Yes,   Cliff,"  said    the    spirit,  — Mr.  Smithes 
name,  we  may  remark,  is  ^  Cliflbrd ; "  but  spirits  have  their 
little  familianties,  —  '*  you  recognize  me,  you  recognize  t&d  " 
Afier  manifestations  of  this  kind,  we  must  own  that  the 
more  ordinary  spiritual  demonstrations  pall  a  Dttle  on  oar 
taste.    We  don't  think  we  can  be  rallied  into  vivid  inter- 
est, even  when  the  spirits  ram  our  strong-minded  friend, 
Mrs.  Guppy,  headlong  through  the  stout  brick  wall  of  her 
bed-room,  and  leave  her  in  a  light  and  airy  deskabSle  to 
be  picked  up  by  the  policeman,  or  other  kind  friends  on 
the  pavement.    A  flower-pot,  it  is  patheticallj  added,  ac- 
companied her  in  her  flight,  and  stood  uniniared  beside 
her.     We  doubt  whether  our  curiosity  wiU  be  greatly 
raised,  even  should  Miss  Lottie  Fowler  be  transported  a 
second  time  out  of  an  omnibus,  without  notice  (or,  we  fear, 
payment)   to  the  conductor,  and  brought  into  a  setmee 
through  the  keyhole,  although  it  may  be  interesting  to 
know  that  *'  the  conductor  has  been  sought  for,  but  not  as 
yet  discovered."    Mr.  **  Punch  "  will,  no  doubt,  learn  with 
interest  that  ''the  liquor-bottle  with  silver  top  and  stop- 
per," which  mysteriously  disappeared  at  a  »eance  which  he 
was  good  enough  to  comment  upon,  has  returned  in  answer 
to  his  remonstrances.    It  fell  suddenly  fi^m  the  ceiling  in 
the  presence  of  the  two  mediums  who  assisted  at  its  disap- 
pearance, and  to  whose  honesty  the  "  silver  top  and  stop- 
per" bear  convincing  witness,  though,  by   an   accidest, 
nothing  u  said  about  the  liquor.    After  aU,  liqiior-bottks 
are  only  liquor-bottles,  and  spirits  are  spirits.    The  appear- 
rance  of  ''  Katey  "  in  her  Indian  shawl,  and  of  Mr.  ckmes's 
anonymous  firiend  in  her  "  lace  fall,"  puts  all  other  wonders 
out  of  court.    We  cannot  help,  however,  feeling  a  certain 
anxiety  as  to  the  ultimate  issue  of  these  spiritual  appear- 
ances.   When  the  spirit  of  "  John  King  "  flin^  sofa  cush- 
ions about  the  room,  and  puts  his  medium,  Mr.  Williams, 
through  the  roof,  as  a  punishment  of  disobedience,  we  see 
that  we  have  some  spiritual  rough  customers  to  deal  with 
And  our  comfort  is  by  no  means  increased  when  we  are  in- 
troduced to  Mr.  *'«lack  Todd,"  a  Liverpool  spirit,  who 
amuses  himself  with  tearing  a  table  to  pieces,  and  flingSi^ 
the  legs  of  it  at  the  heads  of*  his  visitors.     As  he  turns  oat 
to  be  the  spirit  of  a  highwayman,  we  are  hardly  oonsoled 
by  the  assurance  that  *'  he  wul,  no  doubt,  improve  in  time.* 
But  if  Mr.  King  is  to  appear  in  person  for  tne  purpose  of 
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luirling  us  through  the  roof,  and  Mr.  Todd  in  Tisible  shape 
18  to  re^appear  with  his  highwayman's  pistols,  it  is  clear  we 
riiall  be  driven  to  ask  for  the  institution  of  a  Spiritual  po- 
lice. There  is  no  need,  however,  to  anticipate  dangers ; 
«nd  meanwhile  these  visible  apparitions  afford  a.  timely 
check  to  the  merely  <*  sensual "  critics,  who,  out  of  sheer 
^  weak  blood  and  strumous  temperament,"  are  forever  in- 
sisting on  the  test  of  utility.  As  to  utility,  we  have  Mr. 
Sharpens  confession  that  *^  we  Sharpe  rifle  was  wholly  in- 
dented for  him  by  the  spirits,  and  that  he  merely  obeyed 
their  injunctions.  Detectives,  too,  would  become  at  once 
unnecessary,  if  our  present  criminal  code  were  only  re- 
£>rmed.  *^  Tracing  murders  and  other  criminal  occur- 
rences is  quite  practicable,  and  will  be  common  to  mediums 
whenever  society  is  enlightened  enough  to  make  a  proper 
use  of  the  information  thus  obtained.  All  clairvoyants 
and  mediums,  with  hardly  an  exception,  decline  to  give 
inlbrmation  in  such  cases,  because  of  the  very  un- 
pleasant moral  relations  that  it  subjects  them  to."  The 
spirit  world  will-  have  nothing  to  do  with  our  present 
system  of  criminal  punishment,  or  it  would  not  be  honored 
with  the  patronage  of  Mr.  Jack  Todd.  But,  setting  aside 
all  merely  practical  results,  we  may  clearly  expect  some 
remarkable  changes  in  the  spiritrconduct,  should  spirits  be 
grood  enough  to  come  face  to  face  with  us.  The  sentimental 
tone  which  unhappily  pervades  all  the  commanications  we 
have  ever  seen  mm  the  spirit  world  will,  no  doubt,  pass  into 
a  tone  more  common  among  persons  of  average  intellicrence. 
**  Ellen,"  for  instance,  when  consulted  about  the  health  of 
a  liying  friend,  will  hardly  reply  in  a  rhapsody  of  this  sort : 
**■  Ellen  sees  her  friend's  wasting  form  is  nearly  extinct. 
She  may  reach  the  first  cheerfm  warbling  of  the  birds, 
which  invite  her  to  the  bright  shores  of  that  ever-blissful 
land  of  happy  angels,  who  are  standing  to  aid  her  to  as- 
cend those  beautiful  regions  of  ever-reigning  harmony, 
where  the  angels  of  bliss  are  singing  their  welcome  chants 
of  melody,  rin^ng  through  the  groves  of  the  most  luxuri- 
ant plants  and  trees,  whose  fragrance  perfumes  the  ur. 
As  you  glide  through,  scarcely  touching  the  soil,  you  feel 
to  soar  the  air  like  the  things  of  winged  creation;  but 
pride  does  not  exist  among  the  dear  angel  spirits."  If 
"Ellen"  would  only  allow  "Cliff"  to  recognize  her,  or 
**  H."  to  touch  her,  she  might  allow  some  less  intimate 
firiend  to  suggest  that  a  '*  form  "  can  be  hardly  "  extinct," 
and  that  "ascending  a  region"  is  almost  as  difficult  as 
^  soaring  the  air."  It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  safe  to  entertain 
the  more  ambitious  hope  that  an  (Ecumenical  council  of 
visible  spirits  might  settle  some  of  the  difficulties  which 
seem  to  exist  in  the  Spiritualist  Church  itself.  There  is  a 
schism  on  the  subject  of  vaccination;  there  is  another 
schism  on  the  subject  of  Christianity.  Mr.  Jones  still 
seems  to  cling  to  the  Christian  tradition ;  while  the  freer 
Spiritualists  call  up  the  spirit  of  Tom  Paine,  and  declare 
"  there  are  vast  asylums  in  the  spirit  world,  where  the  vic- 
tims of  dogma  are  placed  until  tney  are  able  to  perceive 
truth  independently."  There  is  a  schism  as  to  "  psychic 
force,"  where  the  followers  of  Mr.  Hume  find  no  words  too 
emphatic  for  Mr.  Sergt.  Cox.  Unhappily,  the  spirits  seem 
as  divided  as  their  followers.  Those  who  look  for  theo- 
logic  peace  in  the  after  world  have  still  to  learn  that 
Unitarian  and  Trinitarian  spirits  carry  on  their  dermatic 
controversies  as  busily  as  if  they  were  on  earth,  though, 
as  it  seems  to  the  "  strumous  "  critic,  with  even  less  intelli^ 
gence  of  the  subject  discussed.  But,  if  we  cannot  get  a 
council,  we  can  at  least  get  a  photograph ;  and  spirits  that 
can  find  no  union  in  theolo|?y  can  fina  a  common  ground 
of  enjoyment  in  crowning  Mt,  Guppy  with  artificial  roses, 
and  in  gladdening  the  heart  of  Mr.  Jones  with  a  "  lace 
falL" 


HALLUCINATIONS. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  interest  attached  to  the 
subject  of  hallucinations  is  not  of  a  particularly  pleasing 
or  cheerful  kind.  The  mental  associations  which  cohere 
to  it  necessarily  impart  to  it  something  of  their  own  som- 
hre  complexion.    In  the  first  place,  to  a  person  holding 


exalted  notions  of  the  inherent  dignity  of  his  species,  the 
historical  relations  of  the  subject  are  not  by  any  means 
assuring.  In  all  ages,  hallucination  has  been  closely  allied 
to  superstition,  sometimes  in  the  way  of  cause,  and  some- 
times of  effect.  As  illustrative  of  this,  we  need  only  point 
to  the  presence  of  this  element  in  the  moral  epidemics 
which  have  prevailed  in  Europe.  Mr.  Lecky  has  shown 
that  it  was  hallucination  which  prompted  the  early  ancho- 
rites to  endure  the  horrors  of  their  desert  life ;  it  was  this 
that  gave  rise  to  the  hideous  forms  of  epidemic  degrada- 
tion called  lycanthropy,  vampyrism,  and  the  dancing  mar 
nias  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  it  forms  a  chief  feature  in  that 
outbreak  of  so-called  witchcraft,  which  for  nearly  two 
centuries  pressed  like  a  nightmare  on  the  peoples  of 
Europe,  and  followed  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  to  America.  The 
subject  is  also  invested  with  a  weird,  unearthly  interest, 
from  the  resemblance  of  ocular  hallucinations  to  the  popu- 
lar ideal  of  the  class  of  disembodied  spirits,  which,  for 
reasons  of  their  own,  are  supposed  to  "  revisit  the  glimpses 
of  the  moon." 

But  apart  from  these  melancholy  associations,  the  sub- 
ject is  one  of  considerable  intrinsic  interest,  and  not  de- 
void of  some  bearing  on  questions  of  practical  every-day 
life.  Hallucinations  occur  only  in  certain  abnormal,  though 
not  necessarily  morbid  states  of  the  body.  They  may  be 
described  as  a  class  of  sensations  in  which  the  impression, 
while  appearing  to  be  made  by  an  external  object,  is  really 
due  to  some  internal  cause.  An  hallucination,  then,  is  sim- 
ply a  counterfeit  sensation ;  an  impostor,  whose  "  get-up  " 
IS  so  admirable  as  to  enable  it  successfully  to  personate  an 
impression  by  a  real  subject  Hallucination  may  occur 
within  the  province  of  any  of  the  senses.  Those  of  smell 
are  occasionally  met  with  in  connection  with  disease.  Bur- 
ton, in  his  ^  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  "  mentions  the  case  of  a 
French  poet  who  was  ordered  by  his  physician  to  anoint 
his  temples  with  a  certain  unguent  to  act  as  a  soporific : 
but  he  so  detested  the  smell  of  it,  that  for  many  years  after 
all  that  came  near  him  he  imagined  to  scent  of  it,  and 
would  let  no  man  walk  with  him,  nor  wear  any  new  clothes, 
because  he  thought  they  smelled  of  it ;  in  all  other  things 
wise  and  discreet,  he  would  talk  sensibly." 

Hallucinations  of  touch  rarely  occur,  unless  in  connec- 
tion with  those  of  the  other  senses.  Those  pertaining  to 
the  auditory  nerve  are,  however,  not  unfrequent.  Mr. 
Lewis  mentions  that  Charles  Dickens  once  declared  to  him 
that  every  word  said  by  his  characters  was  distinctly  heard 
by  him.  An  eminent  Uving  English  physiologist  says  of 
himself:  '*  In  reading  books  written  by  persons  with  whom 
I  am  acquainted,  I  am  sometimes  tormented  by  hearing  the 
words  pronounced  in  the  exact  way  in  which  these  persons 
would  utter  them ;  any  trick  or  peculiarity  of  voice  or  ges- 
ture being  also  very  accurately  reproduced."  Dr.  Johnson 
was  greatly  impressed  by  hearing,  on  one  occasion,  his 
mother  distinctly  calling  his  name, ''  Samuel,"  though  at 
the  time  she  was  many  miles  distant.  Dr.  Ortigue,  the 
French  musician,  states  that  the  songs  of  birds  in  the  coun- 
try have  so  vividly  re-awakened  in  him  the  impression  of 
Beethoven's  Pcutoral,  that  he  heard  that  symphony  execu- 
ted with  a  precision  and  justness  of  intonation  perfectly 
marvellous. 

But  the  most  striking  examples  of  hallucinations  are 
those  connected  with  visual  impressions.  Here  it  is  almost 
impossible,  for  the  moment,  to  resist  the  conviction  that  an 
impression  on  the  retina  similar  to  that  which  would  be 
made  by  an  olnect,  has  actually  been  made  by  such  an 
object.  The  aphorism  *<  Seeing  is  believing,"  expresses  the 
popular  idea  or  this  irresistible  force  of  visual  sensations. 
To  discredit  the  evidence  of  their  own  eyes  would  appear 
to  most  people  a  mental  feat  equally  impossible  and  irra- 
tional, xet  the  ability  to  exercise  the  kind  of  incredulity 
of  which  this  is  a  popular  description,  far  firom  being  neces- 
sarily irrational,  is  sometimes  the  very  evidence  and  cru- 
cial test  of  reason.  Accounts  of  remarkable  cases  of  ocu- 
lar hallucination  are  so  common,  especially  in  medical 

literature,  that  it  is  difficult  to  select.    A  lady.  Miss  N ^ 

was  one  evening  lefl  sole  inmate  of  her  house ;  the  rest 
of  the  family,  including  her  infirm  mother,  being  out.    A 
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dreadful  thunder-storm  which  came  on  made  her  thoughts 
wander  anxiously  to  her  father.  Happeningr  to  visit  the 
room  he  usually  occupied,  she  was  surprised  to  see  him 
seated  in  his  arm-chair.  Thinking  he  had  come  in  without 
her  havins  heard  him,  she  went  forward  to  inquire  how  he 

got  in.  Repeatinc:  the  word  "  Father,"  she  tried  to  put 
er  hand  on  his  shoulrler,  when  it  went  down,  from  having 
naet  no  resistance.  She  retired  in  great  alarm.  After  a 
time,  she  mustered  couraire  to  return  to  the  room,  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  she  had  not  been  deceived  by  some 
peculiar  arranc^ement  of  the  drapery  or  furniture.  The 
figure  was  seated  as  before :  and  she  now  concluded  that 
It  was  an  hallucination.  She  looked  at  it  from  various 
points  of  view,  rubbed  her  eyes,  but  without  affecting  the 
appearance.  It  was  still  there  when  she  entered  the  room 
the  third  or  fourth  time.  It  should  be  added,  that  the  lady 
was  convalescent  from  a  recent  illness. 

Not  unfrequently,  in  hallucinations,  several  of  the  senses 
are  concurrently  affected.  A  student  was  about  to  retire 
to  bed  after  a  hard  ni^rht's  work,  when  the  accidental  turn- 
ing up  of  a  letter  from  an  old  companion,  long  dead, 
brought  up  recollections  of  the  deceased.  He  had  just  ex- 
tinguished his  candle,  when  he  heard  himself  addressed  by 
the  well-remembered  voice  of  his  former  friend,  and  at  the 
same  time  felt  his  arm  erasped.  Susnectinsr  the  nature  of 
the  visitation,  he  reli-rhted  his  candle,  and  saw  standing 
before  him  the  form  of  his  old  friend.  It  beekoned  to  the 
door,  and  crlided  out,  when  he  became  giddy,  and  fell  down. 
Though  three  senses  were  implicated  in  this  instance,  the 
student  never  had  any  doubt  that  he  was  the  subject  of 
hallucination. 

A  case  remarkably  simihr  in  its  details  is  also  on  record. 
A  gentleman  who  had  been  engaged  in  reading  during  the 
eveninffi  was  about  to  retire  to  his  bedroom,  when  he 
chanced  to  see  a  letter  on  a  side-table.  It  proved  to  be  an 
invitation  to  attend  the  funeral  of  the  mother  of  an  old  de- 
ceased acquaintance.  This  led  his  thoughts  to  the  painful 
history  of  the  family  and  of  his  friend.  Engagred  in  these 
reflections,  he  undressed  himself,  and  extincrnished  his  can- 
dle, when  he  suddenly  felt  his  arm  srrasped  a  little  below 
the  shoulder,  and  forcibly  pressed  to  his  side.  He  strug- 
gled to  free  himself,  calling  aloud,  "  Let  po  my  arm ; " 
when  he  distinctly  heard  the  words,  "  Don't  be  afraid," 
uttered  in  a  low  tone.  He  immediately  said,  **  Allow  me 
to  light  the  candle,"  when  his  arm  was  released.  On  lisjht- 
ing  the  candle,  and  turning  towards  the  door,  he  saw  be- 
fore him  the  figure  of  his  deceased  friend.  On  stepping 
towards  it,  it  receded,  face  towards  him.  It  passed  thus 
tlowly  down  stairs,  but  stopped  when  the  lobby  was  reached. 
He  passed  close  to  the  fisjurc,  and  opened  the  street-door, 
when  he  became  giddy,  sank  into  a  chair,  and  let  fall  the 
candle.^  He  never  for  a  moment  considered  the  image  a 
real  object.  In  these  three  cases,  the  reader  will  have  per- 
ceived the  presence  of  one  common  mental  element,  — that 
of  strong  emotional  feelin?. 

In  the  following  example,  profound  concentration  of  the 
attention  on  a  favorite  object  seems  to  have  been  the  ante- 
cedent determining  condition.  M.  Baudry,  a  French  engi- 
neer, was  one  day  deeply  occupied  with  a  canal  scheme, 
and  had  just  traced  on  a  map  before  him  the  route  which 
he  proposed  for  it.  All  at  once  he  saw  before  him  a  pam- 
phlet in  yellow,  with  the  title,  "Project  of  the  Opening  of  a 
Canal  in  the  Plains  of  Sologne.  For  several  minutes  he  read 
in  it,  the  ideas  being  of  course  confirmatory  of  his  own, 
when  the  phantasmal  brochure  disappeared.  When  the 
hallucination  becomes  persistent  and  chronic,  the  effect 
may  be  disastrous,  even  though  it  is  unable  to  coerce  the 
mind  into  a  belief  of  its  objective  reality.  ITiis  is  illus- 
trated in  the  well-known  case  related  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
in  which  an  eminent  lawyer  died  from  mental  depression, 
being  continually  haunted  by  a  skeleton,  though  he  was 
quite  aware  of  the  purely  subjective  character  of  his 
tormentor. 

In  such  cases  as  these,  where  does  the  deception  lie  ? 
Is  it  the  senses  that  are  deluded  in  hallucination  ?  This 
18,  no  doubt,  the  popular  idea ;  and  it  is  a  convenient  way 
of  stating  the  matter.    Bot  it  is  not  strictly  accurate.    It  is 


really  putting  the  blame  at  the  wrong  door.  If  the  or^iita 
of  sense  are  in  a  healthy  condition,  they  are  incapable  of 
deluding  us.  No  mirror  reflects  the  image  of  an  object 
placed  before  it  with  more  perfect  accuracy  than  do  oar 
senses  the  impressions  made  upon  them ;  but  they  recetTs 
with  impartial  fidelity  the  impression  from  objects  without 
and  those  which  originate  within.  In  hallucination,  the 
affection  of  the  organs  is  exactly  the  same  as  if  it  wen 
caused  by  the  actual  object.  The  error  arises  firm  tis 
mind  being  unconscious  of  the  mode  in  which  the  impre- 
ions  are  produced.  It  cannot  discriminate  between  th 
true  and  the  sham  perception.  The  delusion,  then,  is 
chargeable,  not  to  the  senses,  but  to  the  mind  itself.  Bat 
a  sane  mind  always  retains  the  power,  by  a  sabeeqnest 
process  of  reasoning,  to  correct  the  nrst  erroneous  jndgmeal 
The  rectification,  however,  is  not  always  immediate ;  9oiBe> 
times  it  is  not  effected  till  the  person  has  been  led  iato 
some  rather  awkward  predicament.  A  man  snbjeet  to 
ocular  hallucinations  was  walking  along  one  of  th4»  streets 
of  Edinburgh,  when  he  was  yery  much  astonished  to  set 
the  familiar  street  divided  into  two  halves,  one  of  whidi 
presented  a  steep  ascent,  and  the  other  a  steep  descent. 
Though  utterly  oewildered,  he  concluded  that  the  upiiiQ 
road  was  the  one  he  ought  to  choose ;  accordingly  hebesaa 
to  toil  along  the  level  street  as  if  he  were  going  op  a  hid, 
to  the  amusement  of  the  passengers,  who  appeared  to  hia 
equally  to  be  toiling  up  and  down  an  ascent. 

In  chronic  cases,  the  sufferer  is  often  puzzled  to  deto- 
mine  on  the  instant  whether  a  doubtful  appearance  repre- 
sents a  real  object  or  not.  An  eminent  physician  in  Edin- 
burgh, lately  deceased,  was  assured  by  a  lady,  that  if  ds 
were  summoned  as  a  witness  in  a  court  of  justice,  f^e  ooold 
not  swear  whether  what  she  saw  was  reaJ  or  illosoiy.  la 
such  circumstances,  the  victim  is  driven  to  invent  sobs 
ready  test  by  which  to  discriminate  the  real  from  the 
apparently  real.  In  the  case  last  mentioned,  the  ladj 
would  never  venture  to  place  a  glass  or  plate  on  a  tabh 
without  previouFly  feeling  if  there  was  a  table  there,  or  lo 
sit  down  on  a  chair  without  satisfying  herself  that  it  was 
not  a  spectral  one.  But  to  verify  the  information  derived 
from  one  sense  by  an  Appeal  to  another,  is  not  always  con- 
venient or  possible.  When  the  tactile  test  is  not  available^ 
others  have  therefore  to  be  tried ;  though  none  of  them  caa 
be  said  to  be  always  reliable.  One  gentleman  was  in  tks 
habit  of  turning  his  back  on  anv  appearance  of  which  be 
had  a  suspicion ;  if  it  was  a  reality,  he  lost  sight  of  it ;  if 
merely  apparitional,  he  saw  it  as  before.  A  teat  raggested 
by  Sir  David  Brewster  is  to  press  one  eyeball  down  with 
the  finger,  and  thus  change  the  axis  of  vision.  If  l3tm 
image  is  real,  it  will,  of  course,  be  doubled ;  if  merely  raea- 
tal,  it  will  remsdn  single.  A  lady  was  accustomed,  in  cases 
of  doubt,  to  look  into  a  mirror.  If  the  figure  had  its  hack 
to  the  mirror,  and  its  face  to  her,  she  concluded  it  was  ml ; 
if  it  had  its  face  to  the  mirror  and  also  to  her,  that  it  was 
phantasmal. 

Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  fact  in  regard  to  the 
subject  of  ocular  spectra  remains  to  be  stated.  It  appean 
that  some  individuals  possess  the  faculty  of  evoking  them 
at  will.  On  such  persons  Hotspur^s  famous  sarcasm,  sub- 
stituting "  spectres  *'  for  <'  spirits,"  would  fall  pointless,  for 
they  do  come  when  called  on.  Abercrombie  mentions  tiie 
case  of  a  gentleman  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  who 
could  at  any  time  place  before  him  a  phantom,  by  fixii^ 
his  mind  intently  on  the  person  whose  image  he  wished  to 
produce.  Having  once  evoked  the  figure,  he  had  no  power 
to  make  it  disappear,  nor  could  he  say  how  long  it  wooU 
remain.  At  last  the  phantoms  appeared  unbidden,  and  bs 
was  never,  at  first,  certain  whether  any  person  he  met  wm 
real  or  spectral ;  but  after  a  little  attention,  he  was  geno- 
ally  able  to  distinguish  the  substantial  from  the  shadowj, 
by  the  former  being  usually  better  defined  than  the  me^ 
tal  image.  He  hardly,  however,  trusted  wholly  to  his  ey«, 
but  tested  his  visual  impression  by  touch,  or  by  hearing'thi 
sound  of  the  footsteps.  Though  subject  to  hallucinatioas 
all  his  life,  this  man  was  quite  healthy  in  body  and  aooad 
in  nund.  Dr.  Wi^an  states  that  he  was  acquainted  with  a 
very  amiable  and  intelligent  man,  who  possessed  the  power 
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of  patting  before  him  his  own  ima^e.  He  often  lauoflied 
heartily  at  the  sight  of  his  eidolon,  which  to  him 
appeared  always  to  laugh.  For  a  long  time  this  was  a 
source  of  amusement  and  pleasantry  to  him.  But  the 
result  was  deplorable.  Hallucination  gradually  passed  into 
delusion ;  little  by  little,  he  persuaded  himself  that  he  was 
haunted  by  his  double;  his  other  self  held  obstinate  discus- 
nons  with  him,  and,  to  his  mortification,  sometimes  van- 
quished him  in  arsrument,  at  which  he  prided  himself  on 
being  an  adept.  Wearied  out  at  last,  he  resolved  not  to 
begin  a  new  year;  placed  in  separate  papers  his  daily 
expenses  for  a  week,  ptdd  his  debts,  awaited,  pistol  in  hand, 
the  night  of  31st  December,  and,  the  moment  the  clock 
struck  midnight,  blew  out  his  brains.  That  this  extraordi- 
nary faculty  is  one  that  cannot  long  be  exercised  with 
impunity  is  also  illustrated  by  the  case  of  the  gifted  but 
eccentric  poet-painter  and  engraver,  William  Blake.  His 
mode  of  portrait-painting  was  certainly  peculiar.  His  own 
account  of  it  to  Wigan  was  as  follows :  "  When  a  model 
was  pn^nted,  I  looked  at  it  attentively  for  half  an  hour, 
sketcning  occasionally  on  the  canvas.  I  had  no  need  of  a 
longer  sitting.  I  put  aside  the  drawing,  and  passed  to 
another  person.  When  I  wished  to  continue  the  first  por- 
trait, I  took  the  subject  of  it  into  my  mind,  I  put  him  in  the 
chair,  where  I  perceived  him  as  distinctly  as  if  he  had  been 
there  in  realitijj  —  I  may  even  add,  with  form  and  color  more 
defined  than  in  the  original.  I  contemplated  from  time  to 
time  the  imaginary  figure.  I  suspended  my  work  to  exam- 
ine the  pose :  every  time  I  cast  my  eye  on  the  chair  I  saw  the 
man.**  In  one  year  he  stated  that  he  had  painted  three 
hundred  portraits,  great  and  small.  But  the  Nemesis  of 
an  overstretched  imagination  inevitably  overtook  him ;  by 
degrees  he  lost  the  power  to  distinguish  between  the  re^ 
and  the  ima^nary  sitters ;  his  mind  became  confused  and 
unhinged,  and  he  spent  thirty  years  in  an  asylum. 

Hyacinthe  Langlois,  an  intimate  friend  of  Talma^  relates 
that  that  celebrated  actor  informed  him  that  when  he  came 
on  the  stage,  he  was  able  by  force  of  will  to  make  his  large 
and  brilliant  auditory  disappear,  and  to  substitute  skeletons 
in  their  place.     When  his  imagination  had  thus  filled  the 
theatre  with  these  singular  spectators,  their  re-active  power 
on  hidiself  was  such  as  of&n  to  give  his  personations  a 
most  powerfiil  effect.   Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Jerome  Cudan, 
and  Goethe,  also  possessed  in  various  degrees  ^is  remark- 
able faculty.    It  implies  the  possession  of  great  power  of 
rapid  observation,  of  a  memory  tenacious  even  of  minute 
details,  of  the  ability  to  withdraw  the  attention  completely 
from  the  immediate  surroundings,  and  to  concentrate  it  on 
the  mental  idea,  and  of  great  force  of  imagination.    That 
the  exercise  of  such  a  complex  faculty  must  involve  a 
aevere  psychical  strain,  is  evident  fix>m  the  fr^uencv  with 
which  it  throws  the  delicate  mental  machinery  out  of  gear. 
It  is  curious  to  note  the  number  of  men  eminent  in  litera- 
tnre  or  prominent  in  history,  who  have  been  the  subjects  of 
temporary  or  persistent  hallucinations,  or  of  whom,  at  all 
events,  such  an  allegation  has  been  made.    To  mention 
only  a  few :  Socrates  had  warnings  firom  his  demon  ;  Bru- 
tus saw  his  evil  genius  before  I^ilippi ;  Cromwell  is  said 
to  have  been  visited  by  a  woman  or  gigantic  stature,  who 
assured  him  he  would  yet  be  king ;  Napoleon  believed  in 
lua  star,  at  which  Gen.  Rapp  found  him  on  one  occasion 
gazing  in  rapture ;  Joan  of  Arc  heard  voices  and  had  reve- 
lations ;  Lonl  Castlereagh  saw,  on  one  occasion,  a  spectral 
child ;  Ben  Jonson  informed  Drummond  of  Hawthornden 
that  he  had  passed  a  night  in  looking  at  Tartars  and 
7urks,  Romans  and  Carthaginians,  fighting  round  his  great 
toe ;  Malebranche  heard  the  voice  of  Deity ;  Lord  Herbert 
o£  Cherbury  heard  an  agreeable  noise  in  the  heavens, 
-which  he  accepted  as  a  favorable  response  to  his  prayer  for 
direction  in  regard  to  the  publication  of  a  book ;  Pope  and 
IB^YTon  saw  each,  on  one  occasion,  a  spectre.    The  cases 
en    MohaiAmed,    Luther,    Pascal,    Ignatius    Loyola,    Col. 
Grardiner,  and  a  host  of  others,  will  occur  to  the  reader  as 
being  probably  examples  of  hallucination,  determined  by 
^at  most    prolific    source   of  illusions,  strong   religious 
feeling. 

It  is  noteworthy,  as  bearing  on  the  theory  of  hallucina- 


tions, that  they  are  not  always  reproductions  of  past  states 
of  consciousness.  Bostock,  the  physioloo^ist,  states  that  on 
one  occasion  he  had  constantly  before  him  a  human  fisnire, 
the  features  and  dress  of  which  were  as  distinctly  visible  as 
that  of  any  real  existence,  and  of  which,  afler  an  interval 
of  many  years,  he  still  retained  a  lively  impression ;  yet  he 
had  never  been  able  to  discover  any  person  whom  ne  had 
previously  seen  who  resembled  it.  A  theory  which  would 
cover  the  whole  facts  must  account  not  only  for  the  renova- 
tion of  former  mental  states,  but  for  the  presentation  of 
new  combinations  efiected  by  the  imagination.  Upon  the 
recondite  question  of  the  ultimate  causation  of  these  illu- 
sions, however,  we  cannot  enter.  We  know  the  mode  by 
which  the  senses  are  impressed  by  objects  external  to 
them;  but  the  question  in  hallucination  is,  in  what  way 
they  can  be  affected  from  within  so  as  to  give  the  effect  of 
impressions  from  without.  There  is  one  part  of  the  problem 
which  to  the  popular  mind  may  appear  the  most  inexplicar 
ble,  if  not  the  only  thing  needing  explanation ;  we  refer  to 
the  apparent  objectiveness  —  outsideness  —  of  the  mental 
image.  How  can  a  mere  subjective  sensation  appear  to 
have  an  objective  existence?  This  difficulty,  however, 
vanishes  on  reflection.  The  image  of  a  body  impressed  on 
the  retina  —  no  matter  in  what  way  that  impression  has 
originated  —  must,  necessarily,  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
vision,  be  perceived  as  an  object  apparently  external.  ^  The 
real  difficulty,  then,  is  not  to  account  for  the  simulation  of 
reality  —  that  is  a  necessity  arising  from  the  very  condi- 
tions of  sensation ;  the  puzzle  is  to  explain  the  production 
of  the  sensation  itself,  a  problem  for  the  complete  solution 
of  which  we  do  not  possess  the  necessary  data.  But  what 
may  be  called  the  proximate  causes  of  hallucination  —  that 
is,  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  condition  under  which 
they  are  generated  —  lie  within  the  sphere  of  useful  scien- 
tific inquiry ;  and  their  study  is  one  eminently  helpfiil  to  a 
proper  understanding  of  some  of  the  darxer  pages  of 
history. 


ANTOmB  WIERTZ. 

*'  Bien  fiaira— qoMtioD  de  temps."— ifotio  of  WSerUf. 

It  would,  I  suppose,  be  generally  admitted  that  the  true 
ground  of  veneration  for  the  "  old  masters  "  is  the  fact  thai 
3iey  toere  masters,  not  at  all  that  they  lived  some  years 
ago ;  in  other  words,  that  not  when  a  man  was  is  the  main 
question,  but  what  he  was.  Still  there  prevails  an  impres- 
sion that  a  certain  lost  greatness  lies  behind  us ;  the  dis- 
tance has  its  wonder ;  we  are,  too,  used  to  put  that  which 
we  revere  as  far  away  as  possible :  thus  we  come  to  speak 
of  "  other  days "  as  though  they  were  indeed  other  than 
these  that  dawn  and  die  for  us ;  as  though  larger  suns  illu- 
mined them,  larger  hearts  of  men  and  women  strove  in  them 
for  larger  aims;  as  though  philosophy,  art,  poetry,  and 
every  beautiful  and  holy  gifl,  had  in  them  been  raised  to  a 
height  it  were  presumption  in  us  to  hope  to  surpass,  or  even 
reach,  since  the  time  when  there  *^  were  giants  in  the  earth  " 
has  passed  and  gone. 

Now,  this  false  modesty,  like  all  false  things,  works  perni- 
ciously ;  not  only  by  lowering  the  standard  men  set  them- 
selves, and  leading  them  to  rest  content  with  mean  perform- 
ances, but  also  by  robbing  them  of  the  healthful  stimulus 
the  association  with  greatness  gives;  so  that  the  success  of 
their  predecessors,  far  firom  being  a  hish  encouragement, 
and  a  proof  of  what  human  genius,  aidea  by  human  energy 
and  industry,  is  capable  of^  becomes,  instead,  a  depressing 
and  impassable  barrier,  limiting  their  aspirations.  '*  So  fiir 
shalt  thou  go  —  hardly  ;  beyond  all  doubt  no  farther  1 " 

"  A  canvas  is  my  battle-field  :  my  Trojans  Michael  An- 
gelo,  Raphael,  Rubens."  The  life  of  the  late  Belgian  paint- 
er who  uttered  this  daring  challenge  was  one  long  protest 
against  the  contemptuous  estimate,  not  so  much  of  ^e  artists 
of  our  day,  as  of  tneir  arL  The  protest  itself  is  worthy  of 
record,  however  he  may  have  fared  amongst  the  giants  with 
whom  he  chose  to  measure  his  strength ;  meanwhile,  thai 
he  did  not  fail  utterly,  or  at  least,  that  ois  defeat  was  not  so 
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inglorious,  would  seem  already,  in  his  own  country,  to  be 
growing  to  a  conviction. 

Antome  Wiertz  was  bom  at  Dinant,  on  the  22d  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1806.  His  mother  was  a  peasant  woman,  his  father 
a^  tailor,  —  "  un  petit  tailleur,"  as  M.  Labarre,  the  artist's 
biographer  and  friend,  expressirelj  puts  it ;  and  whoever 
knows  Dinant,  and  can  picture  to  himself  the  little,  quiet, 
quaint  old  town,  that  seems  so  sound  asleep  beneath  the  cnalk- 
cliffs,  and  by  the  side  of  the  beautifiil  Meuse  River,  will 
readily  believe  that  Louis  Franj^is  Wiertz  must  have  done 
tailoring  there  in  a  very  small  way  indeed. 
^  From  bis  earliest  years,  it  was  easy  to  read  his  inclina- 
tions j  often  he  would  return,  after  a  day's  ramble  among 
the  hills  or  by  the  river's  bank,  bringing,  as  another  child 
might,  a  handful  of  wild  flowers,  sketches  of  the  most  varied 
character,  mere  outlines  at  first,  which,  little  by  little,  he 
took  to  filling  in,  then  to  coloring,  and  finally  to  engraving, 
having  discovered  the  secret  of  this  art  for  himself.  Up  to 
the  age  of  fourteen,  he  had  no  teaching,  save  that  of  the 
wild  and  picturesque  nature  in  the  midst  of  which  he  was 

bOHL 

In  his  native  town  there  would  appear  to  have  been  no  efforts 
made  to  encourage  or  cultivate  the  boy's  extraordinary  gift ; 
but  the  rumor  of  it  having  reached  the  neighboring  town  of 
Ciney  and  being,  one  fair-time  the  subject  of  conversation 
in  the  avherge  of  the  "  Cheval  Noir,"  the  host  conceived 
the  idea  of  conferring  on  the  youthful  genius  the  honor  of 
painting  for  him  a  new  sign-board.  To  assure  himself, 
however,  that  the  boy's  talent  had  not  been  over- rated,  he 
paid  him  a  visit  at  Dinant.  What  he  saw  there  would  ap- 
pear to  have  satisfied  him.  His  confidence  was  not  without 
Its  recompense ;  a  satisfactory  "  Black  Horse  "  was  the  result ; 
and  this  childish  production  not  only  procured  its  author 
more  general  applause  than  many  of  his  masterpieces,  but, 
as  the  tavern  sign-board,  it  had  lavishly  those  two  essentials 
—  "distance  and  daylight"  —  which  he  so  long  sought 
vainhr  to  obtain  for  them. 

Or  more  service  to  him— even  than  his  "  Black  Horse  " — 
was  a  frog  cut  out  of  wood,  which  so  delighted  a  certain  M. 
Paul  de  Maibe,  that  he  carried  it  off  to  the  court,  and  in- 
troduced it  to  the  notice  of  the  king ;  who,  struck  with  the 
promise  of  the  young  artist,  bestowed  on  him  a  pension  of 
one  hundred  Dutch  florins,  to  enable  him  to  study  painting. 
And  here  a  veil  falls  upon  the  childish  era.  When  we  next 
meet  with  Antoine  Wiertz,  it  is  as  an  assiduous  and  grave 
young  man,  a  student  at  the  Academy  at  Antwerp,  under 
the  special  direction  of  the  well-known  artist,  Mathieu  van 
Bn^e. 

It  is  a  critical  moment,  this  entrance  on  a  sublime  pro- 
fession ;  above  all,  when,  as  in  the  case  of  this  son  of  the 
people,  there  has  been  no  previous  experience  of  what  treat- 
ment a  generous  enthusiasm  is  sure  of  at  the  hands  of  the 
world.  More  or  less,  every  youthful  aspirant  who  crosses 
the  threshold  of  the  Temple  of  Art  does  so  with  solemnity. 

In  this  hour,  at  least,  he  has  faith  in  the  call  which  draws 
his  life  this  way, — faith,  too,  in  the  divineness  of  the  ideal 
he  pursues ;  and  so  his  heart  is  full  and  his  thoughts  hushed, 
as  he  enters  on  what  he  feels  to  be  holy  ground.  But  at  the 
very  first,  this  reverent  spirit,  which  should  be  constant  if 
he  IS  to  achieve  great  things,  runs  sore  risk  of  being  scared 
away.  He  does  not  find  himself  in  the  devout  atmosphere  he 
had  dreamed :  he  thought  to  have  left  base  motives,  sordid 
ends,  mere  self-seeking,  behind  hun.  He  finds  Uiem  rife  here. 
He  had  hoped  to  meet  a  nobler  conception  of  man,  of  nature, 
of  God ;  but  the  scoff  at  high  ideas,  the  sneer  at  earnest 
passion,  the  disbelief  in  n^le  aims,  wound  him  within 
the  very  precincts  his  faith  had  deemed  to  be  hallowed : 
there  is  danger  he  will  cast  bv  his  higher  thought,  as  a  mere 
illusion  of  his  youth,  and  descend  to  the  level  of  those 
around. 

Under  this  trial,  the  happy  self-reliance  of  Antoine 
Wiertz  stood  him  in  good  stead :  the  music  of  his  own  soul 
was  not  troubled,  nor  the  sanctuary  profaned,  by  this  cackle 
of  the  throng  around  the  portal ;  scarcely  pausing  to  won- 
der at  their  lack  of  apprehension,  he  could,  for  his  part, 
push  his  way  through  them,  straight  up  to  the  altar  steps, 
and,  quite  undisturbed,  pay  his  tribute  of  devotion  there. 


Speaking  of  tlus  period  later,  he  aays,  "  My  comptnioni 
regarded  me  as  a  pitiable  lunatic  "  (nn  panvre  inieniQ : 
«  for  me,  I  said  to  myself.  They  have  no  soul,  these  men; 
they  are  not  of  those  who  will  live." 

Yet  there  was  no  misanthropy,  nor  any  contemptsoos 
cynicism,  about  our  young  student.  It  is  easy  to  undentand 
that  he  might  have  been  more  sociable,  and  yet  leaned  lea 
reverence  ror  humanity. 

We  find  him  thrillea  by  the  genius  of  Rubeni,  bat  it 
ready  moved  rather  to  conquer  this  excellence  than  tokned 
to  it ;  and  we  are  the  less  amazed  at  the  sublime  presnmption 
of  the  son  of  the  poor  Dinant  tailor,  when  we  hear  of  the 
worn  little  copy  ox  Homer  that  journeyed  with  him  on  bis 
daily  wanderings,  and  on  which  he  would  lay  his  hand  at 
times,  as  if  recording  some  oath  too  audacious  to  be  nrnkea. 
Homer  and  Rubens, — he  was  faithful  to  their  inspintioi 
through  life.  Speaking  of  the  poet,  he  says  "  WheDlzteed 
energy,  it  is  he  who  warms  |me  "  (qui  m'dchanffe) ;  and'  of 
the  painter, ''  I  confess  that  the  glory  of  Rubens  awibos 
my  audaci^." 

While  unabashed  before  the  king  of  Flemish  pabten,lie 
enthusiastically  maintains  his  sovereignty.  It  is  told  of 
him,  that  one  day,  standing  entranced  before  a  Rubens  in 
the  Antwerp  Museum,  the  good  Mathieu  van  Br^vhu- 
pered  to  him,  hurriedly^  '<  Wiertz,  here  comes  the  Frioce 
of  Orange:  off  with  your  hat,  man." 

"  Scarcely,"  replied  the  youth :  "  I  did  not  take  it  off — 
for  him,"  and  pointed  to  the  portrait  of  Rubens. 

As  to  his  personal  life  at  this  time,  his  youthful  pleasnies, 
loves,  hopes,  as  distinct  firom  his  interests  as  a  pabter,— 
Antoine  Wiertz  had  not  any.  And  just  here  lay  the  secret 
of  his  strength.  He  did  not  follow  art  as  a  beloved  pro- 
fession only :  the  artist  and  the  man  were  not  separate;  so 
that  the  larae  serenity  needful  to  the  former  was  not,  ai 
is  usual,  shaken  by  the  anxieties,  griefs,  and  passions  of  the 
latter  There  was  no  waste  in  self-conflict ;  but  the  life 
flowed  unbroken  and  harmonious,  with  its  full  natural  sweep 
of  power  firee  to  drive  all  obstacles  before  it.  And  tnlj 
it  might  have  fared  ill  with  his  future  had  the  case  been 
otherwise.  It  must  have  been  a  somewhat  discouraging 
prospect  on  which  the  Antwerp  student  looked :  his  pen- 
sion of  a  hundred  Dutch  florins,  accorded  him  that  be 
might  cultivate  his  gift,  would  probably  cease  ere  lone. 
Few  things  does  this  young  combatant  demand  of  '^  gwi 
and  men,"  —  bread,  colors,  and  sunlight;  but  the  florins 
ceasing,  he  may  chance  to  find  even  these  refused  him; 
and  there  b  the  widowed  mother  at  Dinant,  living  in  great 
poverty. 

In  face  of  these  circumstances,  Antoine  Wiertz  comes  to 
a  certain  resolution,  viz.,  that  the  talent  of  the  painter 
being  progressive,  and  consequentlv  it  being  in  his  povcr 
to  correct  and  perfect  his  past  works,  it  is  not  advisable  ftr 
him  to  allow  his  pictures  to  pass  out  of  his  own  possessioD: 
thus  he  will  not  sell  any  creation  of  his,  and  will  live  as  best 
he  can  by  what  portraits  it  may  come  in  his  W2^  to  paint, 
—  not  upon  the  sale  of  that  title  to  renown  which  it  is  the 
object  01  his  life  to  earn. 

This  resolution  of  his,  fix>m  which  he  never  swerved, 
made  him  innumerable  enemies.  There  are  a  great  mtaj 
people  who  simply  cannot  conceive  disinterest^^sss;  and 
to  be  a  problem  to  one's  neighbors  is  to  inflict  a  grievance 
on  them :  thus  during  his  li&time  Wiertz  was  a  perpetoal 
thorn  in  the  minds  of  the  vulgar.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  were  not  wanting  charitable  souls  willing  to  acqoit 
him  of  responsibili^ ;  added  to  his  refusal  to  sell  his  pic- 
tures, they  alleged  —  and  with  truth — that  it  was  hii 
habit  to  wear  a  large  hat,  of  unusual  shape,  also  in  winter 
time  to  wrap  himself  in  a  loose  mantle :  proofs  suffident 
that  the  man  was  mad.  Moreover,  on  the  wall  of  his  ga^ 
ret  a  Death's-head  was  conspicuously  painted. 

Rejecting,  for  our  part,  the  hypothesis  of  insanity^ 
what  might  be  the  meaning  of  this  reminder  of  mortality, 
and  of  ue  haunting  horror  of  death  which  pursued  the 
man,  and  breaks  forui  constantly  in  his  works,  m  defiance, 
as  it  seems,  of  his  will  ?  Fear,  in  the  ordinary  acceptatioa 
of  the  word,  it  clearly  was  not :  Wiertz  was  not  of  ti» 
stuff  of  which  cowards  are  made ;  nor  had  he  that  blin^ 
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avisnous  attachment  to  life  for  its  own  sake,  whicli  belongs 
:>  a  strong  physical  organization.  His  repugnance  was 
v^liollj  inteUectual:  to  adyance  no  farther,  to  create  no 
aore,  to  be  struck  down  amidst  his  work  perhaps,  for  ^  life 
B  short,  and  art  is  long/'  to  leare  it  incomplete,  —  this  was 
2i.e  menace  death  had  for  him.  Now,  upon  this  subject,  it 
leems  to  me  a  quite  false  impression  has  grown  up,  easily 
JO  be  accounted  for  by  the  general  dread  of  grief,  and  the 
siMifi  haste  to  discover  at  once  an  antidote.  Whilst  poets 
l^ave  invested  death  with  angelic  wings,  and,  like  the  idnd 
earth,  sought  to  hide  its  ugliness  with  flowers,  the  more 

{>ractical  assume  to  treat  the  matter  lightly,  and  have  so 
ong  and  widely  professed  to  despise  it  altogether,  that  con- 
t^em^t  for  death  has  come  to  be  regarded,  not  only  as  an 
Admirable  quality,  but  one  essential  to  human  dignity. 
But,  observe :  considering  death  as  such,  i.e.,  in  its  appreci- 
able effect,  and  leaving  out  of  the  question  what  may  lie 
beyond,  in  the  "untravelled  country,"  it  is  not  a  fact, 
'but   the  negation  of  one;  the  contempt,  then,  does  not 
Apply  to  the  erasure,  but  to  the  state  erased :  who  uses  life 
"irortjiilv  does  not  despise,  but  reverence  it !    Nay,  though 
celestial  beatitude  indeed  await  us  in  the  future,  for  the 
moment  it  is  here,  not  there,  it  behooves  us  to  fix  our 
minds.     What  have  we  to  do  with  ihenf — Now,  by  this 
conscious  grasp  we  have  on  being,  stand  we  in  the  very 
presence  of  our  God,  and  to  the  eternal  triumph-note,  af- 
firming through  the  ages,  "  I  am  that  I  am  I "  can  reply, 
oh  wonder  ineffable  1     <<  And  behold  I  am!"    Is  this  the 
power  it  shall  be  thought  shame  to  regard,  in  others  and 
one's  self,  most  sacred  ?    It  will  be  told  me  a  higher,  fuller 
consciousness  ensues  on  death.    It  mav  be :  I  wOl  not  stay 
to  question  the  inscrutable;  but  deaui  meddles  strangely 
with  identity,  have  it  how  we  will. 

With  Antoine  Wiertz,  as  we  have  seen,  there  was  a 
certain  battle  he  had  at  heart  to  get  fought  out.  Hardship 
and  poverty  could  not  daunt  one  whose  mind  was  not  set 
on  ease ;  persecution  and  slander  were  powerless,  since  he 
knew  that  in  the  end  right  is  nught ;  pleasure  had  no  voice 
for  him,  self-interest  was  meaningless,  passion  crushed  into 
control  under  his  feet :  there  was  one  adversary  alone  that 
could  conquer  his  indomitable  will,  —  death,  —  that  was  the 
secret  of  his  fear ;  he  dreaded  failure. 

That  he  utilized  the  feeling,  and,  as  in  the  Antwerp 
garret,  made  it  a  spur  to  his  industry,  so  that,  as  he  him- 
self expresses  it,  **  every  moment  passed  in  inaction  costs 
him  a  regretful  sigh,"  should  be  to  his  honor;  that  he  at 
times  succumbed,  and  allowed  the  spectre  of  his  own  de- 
gpair  to  master  his  inspiration,  was  his  weakness ;  about 
tiie  only  one  he  can  be  reproached  with,  and  to  which  we 
can  afford  to  be  lenient,  since  it  betrays  the  man  through 
the  Titan,  and  brings  him  down  to  within  reach  of  our 
love. 

In  these  early  days,  however,  the  influence  would  seem 
to  have  been  wholly  salutary.     Already,  amongst  a  small 
circle,  his  genius  and  industry  had  earned  due  recognition : 
his  old  master,  Mathieu  van  Br^e,  in  particular,  predicted 
that  this  grave  young  student,  with  the  austere  yet  beauti- 
ful countenance  that  seemed  of  marble,  it  was  so  chiselled 
and  80  cold,  was  destined  to  win,  not  merely  laurels  for  him- 
self, but  a  wide-spread  renown  that  would  reflect  back 
honor,  even  on  the  birthplace  of  the  great  Rubens.     Spite 
of  which,  in  July,  1828,  having  entered  on  the  concours 
for  the  Roman  prize  (viz.,  a  pension  for  four  years,  to  en- 
able the  victor  to  spend  this  time  in  studying  the  chef*- 
dauvre  of  the  Eternal  City),  Antoine  Wiertz  was  conquered 
b^  a  certain  M.  Jean  Verschaeren,  with  whose  name  other- 
wise fame  has  nought  to  do.     Our  young  painter  appealed 
hotly  against  the  decision ;  and  there  is  someUung  m  the 
wording  of  it  which  lends  weight  to  his  protest.    "  Having 
examined  separately  and  caremlly  compared  the  competi- 
tors'works,"  thus  runs  the  report,  "the  prize  has  been 
unanimously  accorded  to  No.  6  "   (J.  Verschaeren),  "  as 
greatly  surpassing  No.  1 "  (A.  Wiertz)  ;  although  No.  1  for 
composition  and  expression  possesses  a  great  deal  more  merit 
than  No.  5,  and  is  consequently  worthy  of  encouragement 

The  matter  is  decided,  however ;  and  Wiertz  has  four 
years  before  him  ere  a  second  concours  will  revive  his 


chance.  We  next  hear  of  him  at  Paris ;  for,  faithful  to  his 
resolve  not  to  sell  his  pictures,  he  did  not  find  portrait- 
painting  at  Antwerp  supply  him  readily  with  the  necessary 
bread  and  colors ;  he  was  anxious,  also,  to  study  in  the 
Louvre,  and  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  modem  French 
school.  But  of  all  the  hard  days  in  a  life  not  of  the  easiest, 
these  would  seem  to  have  been  the  hardest.  He  did  not 
willingly  recur  to  them  later ;  but  it  was  his  habit,  when  he 
had  occasion  to  mention  Paris,  to  speak  of  it  as  the  "  City 
of  Suicide."  One  can  understand  the  position :  friendless, 
nameless,  penniless,  and  with  that  determination,  by  no 
means  to  be  departed  from,  not  to  barter  ideas  for  money, 
—  and  a  joyous,  laughter-loving  crowd  fluttering  by,  not  in 
the  least  recognizing  that  it  behooved  it  to  have  its  portrait 
taken,  in  order  that  this  forlorn  young  stranger  might  live 
to  produce  masterpieces. 

He  continued  to  write  cheerful  letters  to  his  poor  peasant 
mother ;  but  the  reality  was  not  cheerful.  Let  us  refer  to 
M.  Labarre,  and  read  how  it  actually  fared  with  him. 

.  .  .  .  "  There  was  a  cmshing  back  (refoulement)  of  his  soul ; 
he  dreaded  the  contact  of  this  crowd :  with  haste,  as  though  in 
every  living  being  here  he  saw  an  enemy,  he  fled  back  to  his  gar- 
ret. He  shut  himself  in  there ;  and  without  a  step  towards  the 
door,  or  a  glance  from  the  window,  alone  with  the  spectres  of  all 
the  artists  and  poets,  dead  from  hunger  in  the  silence  and  obliv- 
ion of  the  Pans  night,  not  speaking  a  word,  hating  the  human 
voice  too  much  to  tolerate  ms  own,  ho  passed  weary  days  and 
sleepless  night8."(p.  36). 

But  this  state  of  mind  did  not  last :  the  bold,  strong 
heart  awoke  and  rebelled ;  and  the  Paris  episode,  which 
seemed  to  promise  a  tragedy,  winds  up  with  a  rough,  defi- 
ant laugh,  fltmg  in  the  face  of  adversity. 

From  two  hundred  francs  to  one  hundred,  and  thence 
to  seventy-five,  the  painter  had  sunk,  in  his  eagerness  to  eet 
portraits  to  do:  finally,  when  no  applicants  arrived,  ne 

Sainted  above  his  door,  **  Portraits  gratis."  But  even  un- 
er  these  circumstances,  the  Paris  bourgeoisie  would  not 
confide  their  sacred  features  to  the  unknown  artist.  When 
things  had  reached  this  point,  a  deputation  of  his  late  fel- 
low-students came  to  condole  with  nim,  and  give  him  much 
advice.  Wiertz  listened  to  their  commiseration  patiently 
for  a  while ;  but  presently,  springing  to  his  feet,  and  snatch- 
ing the  hat  ana  mantle  whose  eccentricity  had  been  an 
onence  to  Antwerp:  "  Morbleu,"  he  exclaimed,  "you 
tell  me  I  should,  by  a  brilliant  stroke,  un  coup  cTeclatf  arrest 
their  attention?  I  wiU  obey  you  I "  He  strung  his  guitar 
across  his  shoulders,  and  in  this  guise  dashed  out  on  the 
boulevards ;  taking  up  his  position,  facing  his  own  door,  as 
though  he  were  aTOut  to  play.  It  was  a  summer  evening, 
and  me  boulevards  were  roll :  needless  to  say  that,  in  a  few 
moments,  he  was  the  centre  of  observation  of  a  gaping 
crowd,  filled  with  amazement  by  this  unusual  apparition. 
When  the  throne  was  thick  enough  to  satisfy  nim,  he 
made  his  way  mrough  them,  and,  regaining  his  attic, 
asked  his  visitors,  with  a  laugh,  "  You  were  sympathetic 
over  my  fsdlure  to  attract  attention :  do  you  not  congratu- 
late me  on  my  success  ?  '* 
The  next  day  he  left  Paris. 

However,  he  was  not  to  struggle  thus,  without  reco^i- 
tion,  much  longer.  The  Roman  concours  came  round  at 
last ;  and  this  time  Wiertz  was  unanimously  acknowledged 
laureate.  In  the  rapturous  letter  in  which  he  announces 
the  good  tidings  to  his  mother  and  Gilain  Desi^re,  he  says, 
"  The  glorious  path  is  now  open  to  me :  a  few  steps  more, 
and  I  will  show  what  is  my  aestiny  I "  He  does  not  speak 
one  word  of  the  material  advantages  the  prize  will  secure 
him,  nor  of  his  relief  from  pecuniary  cares,  at  least  for  four 
years'  time. 

It  is  somewhat  amusing  to  mark  how  suddenly  the  good 
town  of  Dinant  now  awakens  to  consciousness  that  she  has 
here  a  son  on  whom  she  may  justly  plume  herself. 
Straightway  she  gets  enzraven  a  medal,  on  which  it  is  in- 
scribed that  "  Antoine  Wiertz  has  deserved  well  of  his 
birthplace."  Also,  she  receives  him  with  an  ovation,  on 
which  subject  M.  Labarre  is  eloquent  through  one  long 
chapter ;  the  sole  noteworthy  incident  being  the  way  the 
artist  accepts  this  token,  that  his  fellow-citizens  appreciate, 
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if  not  his  merit,  at  least  his  success.  Amazed,  on  Ids  arrival 
by  tlie  coach,  to  find  the  whole  town  in  the  market-place 
to  meet  him,  his  first  impulse  is  to  escape ;  this  being  out 
of  the  question,  he  accepts  the  demonstration,  —  applause, 
complimentary  addresses,  and  medal  even,  without  visible 
emotion  of  any  sort;  on  which  many,  it  is  said,  call  out  on 
his  pride. 

As  to  scornful  Paris,  it  is  clear  he  could  not  forgive  her, 
or  rather,  could  not  forgive  himself  for  having  been  so  near- 
ly extinguished  by  her  scorn.  Before  setting  out  for  Italy, 
the  painters'  paradise,  he  returned  to  the  "  City  of  Sui- 
cide," faced  once  more  the  worst  she  had  to  deal  him, 
wrestled  with  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  —  mastered 
them.  This  is  the  last  we  hear  of  moral  despondency,  he 
can  be  goaded  to  exasperation,  but  never  discouraged  any 
more. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1834  that  he  arrived  at  Rome. 
In  his  first  letter  thence  he  announces  that  before  even 
seeking  an  atelier  he  has  secured  a  **  colossal  canvas."  '*  I 
am  in  a  great  impatience,"  he  writes :  "  I  long  to  handle 
my  arms ;  my  brush-strokes  shall  be  furious  and  terrible,  as 
the  lance  of  Grecian  heroes  : "  and  a  little  further  on,  "  I 
choose,  to  sfive  myself  emulation,  to  defy  our  greatest  coloiv 
ists :  I  will  measure  myself  with  the  Rubenses  and  Michael 
Angelos ;  by  this  means  I  hope  something  will  come  of  it** 
(Par  ce  moyen  j'esp^re  qu'il  en  sortira  quelque  chose  1) 

Something  does  come  of  it :  the  colossal  canvas  becomes 
animate  with  a  colossal  idea, "  The  Struggle  round  the  Body 
of  Patroclus."  Completed,  the  picture  was  exhibited  before 
the  six  thousand  artists  then  at  Rome ;  and  the  venerable 
sculptor  Thorwaldsen  exclaimed,  "  Tliis  young  man  is  a 

This  is  the  summary  of  his  sojourn  at  Rome.  We  have 
no  adventures,  no  escapades,  no  duels,  not  the  shadow  of 
a  love-tale :  the  story  of  his  life  there  is  all  in  this,  —  he  pro- 
duced a  masterpiece. 

Dr.  L.  Watteau,  the  author  of  the  Catalogue  raisonne  of 
the  Wiertz  Museum,  recounts  an  amusing  anecdote  of  the 
reception  the  Patroclus  met  with  at  Antwerp.  According 
to  custom,  the  laureate  sent  to  the  Academy  this  trophy  of 
his  campaign :  but  so  formidable  an  offering  had  never  be- 
fore presented  itself;  and  the  colossal  canvas  involving 
colossal  freightage,  the  secretary  was  half-minded  to  let 
the  picture  go,  rsUher  than  pajr  its  carriage.  Being  some- 
what of  a  connoisseur  thougn,  it  seemed  to  him  wor&  while 
to  know  what  he  was  rejecting ;  accordingly,  the  case  was 
opened,  and  the  Patroclus  lay  revealed.  The  secretary  was 
at  first  transported  with  admiration ;  being,  however,  a  man 
of  sensitive  modesty,  not  to  say  prudishness,  he  soon  dis- 
covered that  it  behooved  him  to  be  scandalized  also.  The 
corpse,  round  which  this  desperate  struggle  raged,  might 
have  been  draped,  surely  ?  It  is  true  that  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  flaccid,  inert  body,  and  the  intense  vital  action  of 
the  rest  of  the  picture  would  thereby  have  been  obscured, 
—  but  what  then  ?  Artistic  effects  must  at  times  be  sacri- 
ficed to  higher  considerations.  Had  not  Mathieu  van  Bree 
and  some  others  rushed  to  the  rescue,  the  picture  would 
have  been  refused  by  the  over-scrupulous  secretary. 

Wiertz  desired  ardently  to  have  nis  picture  exhibited  at 
the  Louvre,  the  following  spring  (1888) ;  but,  owing  to  a 
delay  on  the  road,  it  arrived  at  Paris  after  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  contributions  to  be  sent  in ;  and  the  com- 
mittee were  inexorable  in  their  refusal  to  abate  a  letter  of 
the  regulation  in  favor  of  the  foreign  painter.  Stormily 
enough,  we  may  be  sure,  he  pleaded  nis  cause :  his  letters 
are  quivering  with  indignation,  at  this  '*  absurdity,"  this 
"  disloyalty,"  this  "  revolting  piece  of  selfishness,"  which 
holds  '*  artists  living  at  a  distance  accountable  for  railway 
accidents,"  &c.  He  besieged  museum  afler  museum, — to 
find  every  door  closed ;  he  then  proposed  to  have  a  tent  on 
the  Place  du  Louvre,  and  exhibit  the  Patroclus  himself: 
the  permission  to  erect  this  tent  was,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  refused  him ;  finally,  he  had  to  give  the  matter 
u^,  and  retire  to  Li^ge ;  hot  antagonism  to  the  '*  insolence 
ol  office  "  already  in  his  heart ;  but,  as  he  says,  **  he  will  re- 
turn next  year,  with  resolution  a  hundred  times  more 
great" 


He  had  need  of  it  This  time,  he  was  not  beblodhaDd; 
his  picture  was  acpepted,  given  a  place  in  the  room  of 
honor :  but  the  supreme  injury  which  malice  or  igno- 
rance has  in  its  power  to  infiict  on  a  painter  ia  dealt  hiia 
now  I  The  Patrochis  was  hung  in  such  a  light  tlist  th* 
author  himself  could  scarcely  recognize  his  work. 

Let  us  refer  to  M.  Labane,  to  see  how  he  bore  the  do- 
coverv  of  his  misfortune.  "  The  first  moment,"  say*  the 
firiend  who  was  with  him  in  this  hour  of  trial,  ^  found  tha 
man  a  prey  to  all  the  anguish  of  a  soldier  vanquished  with- 
out a  oat  tie.  Afler  the  first  cry  of  pain,  audible  to  me 
alone,  not  a  word,  not  a  sigh,  escaped  him ;  bat  if  ever  ho- 
man  face  expressed  the  shock  of  betrayal,  that  face  he- 
longed  to  Antoine  Wiertz  this  moment  I  I  looked  him  is 
the  eyes :  "  Well,"  he  replied,  to  my  mute  appeal,  "  now 
for  the  others."  Save  a  slight  flush  upon  his  cheek,  nad»- 
ing  betrayed  the  eonflict  now  fought  out  in  this  valiaat 
breast." 

But  if  he  met  the  blow  manfully,  it  was  not  because  he 
was  resigned.  On  the  morrow  he  sought  the  director,  and 
demanded  the  restoration  of  his  picture.  This,  of  coone, 
was  flatly  denied  him.  He  then  implored  that  the  striBg 
might  be  lengthened,  which  would  at  least  equalize  tha 
shade ;  for  a  month  he  pleaded  in  vain,  then  an  aUeraticn 
was  made ;  but  the  artist  not  being  aUowed  to  supenrise, 
one  yard  was  added,  instead  of  two  as  he  had  required ; 
the  result  being  somewhat  more  lamentable  than  before. 

Henceforth  Antoine  Wiertz  was  in  open  revolt :  all  the 
hardihood  and  fiery  resolution  of  his  character  were  lad»d 
into  rebellion,  not  against  authority,  but  the  powers  tlial 
assume  it  Neglect  and  censure  and  popular  appUise 
were  alike  a  scorn  to  him :  he  pursued  his  one  aim,  *^  Biea 
faire ; "  and  since  he  was  whole-hearted  in  this,  and  stead- 
fast, he  believed  in  its  fulfilment 

This  is  the  '*  proud,  rebellious  spirit "  he  is  reproached 
with:  such  "pride"  and -such  "rebellion"  are,  neverthe- 
less, so  needful  to  the  arUst-character,  that,  for  lack  of 
them,  many  a  painter,  poet,  and  man  of  letters,  dwiadlea 
down  to  a  mere  reflection  of  the  superficial  mood  that 
sways  the  hour. 

Afler  the  Paris  exhibition,  the  Belgium  Commisnon  fir 
Recompenses  assigned  him  a  medal ;  the  minister's  letter 
to  him  ran  thus :  "  The  king,  appreciating  the  distis- 
guished  talent  of  which  you  have  given  proof^"  &e.;  to 
which  the  painter,  indignant  at  being  thus  crowned  whei« 
the  chance  <^  winning  the  ri^ht  to  such  honor  had  been  de- 
nied him,  replied,  that  "  Michael  Angelo,  fearing  to  render 
himself  ridiculous,  declined  always  to  pass  an  immediatt 
judgment  on  the  work  of  his  contemporaries ;  that  theie- 
fore,  it  seems  to  him  (Wiertz)  impossible  that  his  M^eetj, 
not  being  a  Michael  Angelo,  should  mean  that  he  has  in  » 
cursory  a  glance  appreciated  his  picture ;  at  the  same  time, 
supposing  this  medal  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Patroclus  by  iht 
Commission  of  Recompenses  (consisting  of  artists^  and  tker^ 
fore  of  men  capMe  of  classifying  sucli  works^^  he  will  ac- 
cept it  with  enthusiastic  gratitude." 

The  minister's  sole  answer  was  to  send  the  medal;  and 
Wiertz  had  it  set  into  the  led  comer  of  the  Patrodus, 

The  following  year  he  had  his  revenge  on  the  Paris  jury. 
He  sent  them  a  "  Head  of  Christ,"  bearing  hb  signature; 
the  picture  was  rejected  :  in  reality,  it  was  not  the  prodoe- 
tion  of  Wiertz,  but  of  Rubens !  The  report  of  this  s}H-ead 
far  and  near.  The  most  servile  of  Belgium  joumalisa 
could  not  resist  so  golden  an  opportunity  or  being  merry  at 
the  expense  of  their  neighbors.  On  the  whole,  the  Paris 
dignitaries  must  have  felt  they  had  been  rash  in  rousing  so 
dangerous  an  insurgent.  In  the  letter  where  he  is  obli- 
ging enough  to  inform  them  of  their  blunder,  and  the  trap 
into  which  they  have  fallen,  he  savs,  "  There  are,  gentle- 
men, two  follies  by  the  aid  of  whicn  I  have  the  pretensioa 
to  keep  absolutely  independent :  the  first  is,  I  care  little  ht 
the  advantages  of  fortune,  and  do  not  dread  the  worUK>asc 
(Thopital) ;  me  second,  that  I  aspire  solely  to  the  approba- 
tion of  tne  future,  —  like  those  who,  in  an  age  where  ^ere 
were  no  juries  nor  newspapers  nor  critics,  yet  attained  aa 
undying  glory. " 

About  the  same  epoch  he  wrote  to  the  minister^  M.  da 
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Theox,  proposing  to  him,  that,  a8  an  incentive  to  emulation, 
some  of  the  chefiHTcBuvre  of  the  great  masters  should  he 
admitted  into  the  exhibitions  of  modern  pictures.  "  Thus," 
be  writes,  '*  will  enthusiasm  be  excited ;  but  to  assign  med- 
als to  earnest  men,  who  regard  art  seriously,  is  puerile,  all 
encouragement  being  barren  to  those  who  do  not  despise 
such  recompenses.''  He  proceeds  by  offering  himself  as 
the  first  combatant.  **  In  the  cathedral  of  Antwerp,"  he 
•ays,  *'  reigns,  as  from  the  throne  of  art,  the  chef-d'auvre  of 
Kubens,  the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  It  is  against  this  in- 
imitable type  of  perfection  that  I  would  try  the  power  of 
tny  brush.  In  so  unequal  a  struggle,  of  a  certitude  I  must 
be  worsted ;  but,  as  in  the  plains  before  Troy  it  was  beau- 
tiful to  die  by  the  lance  of  Achilles,  I  desire,  wrestling  with 
JRubens,  to  succumb  gloriously.  ...  I  confess,  the  glory 
of  Bubens  excites  my  audacity.  Far  from  being  the  fruit 
of  mere  presumption,  this  is  the  proof  of  my  sincere  enthu- 
siasm. ...  I  formally  renounce  all  payment :  the  only 
recompense  I  solicit  is  the  honorable  favor  of  seeing  my 
picture  placed  by  the  side  of  the  immortal  Descent  from 
the  Cross.  He  adds,  *^  It  is  time  the^  paintersl  of  our  epoch 
should  also  chant  their  Marseillaise,**  His  offer  is  refused ; 
but  he  does  not  therefore  renounce  his  project.  The  Tri- 
timnA  of  Christ  owes  its  existence  to  this  generous  rivalship 
witn  the  highest  merit  he  recognized. 

The  letter  to  M.  de  Theux  bears  date  February,  1840. 
The  same  year,  in  August,  on  the  occasion  of  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  statue  of  Bubens,  a  literary  concours  was 
opened  by  the  Society  of  Letters  and  Arts,  the  life  of  the 
Flemish  master  being  the  subject  given.  The  Eloge  de 
Rubens^  by  Antoine  Wiertz,  was  the  work  crowned.  The 
genuine  admiration  and  just  appreciation  of  the  great 
painter's  excellences  which  the  essay  displays  are  as  re- 
markable as  the  vigorous  eloquence  of  tne  literary  style, 
which  gives  no  sign  that  the  author  is  less  at  home  with 
the  pen  than  with  the  brush. 

About  the  same  time  he  himself  proposed  a  theme.  The 
prize  was  to  be  the  PatrodMSy  and  the  subject,  '<  The  Perni- 
cious Influence  of  Journalism  on  Art  and  Letters."  The  me- 
moirs were  read  in  public,  at  the  Academy  of  Louvain,  and 
M.  Labarre  was  pronounced  the  victor.  The  matter  caused 
a  sensation  amongst  the  publio ;  but  the  journalists  observed 
a  discreet  silence,  inaeed,  henceforth  were  somewhat 
cautious  in  their  handling  of  so  unruly  an  antagonist. 

Meanwhile  there  were  other  difficulties  to  be*  grappled 
with.  His  poverty  cramped  him  on  every  side.  Tor 
the  vast  conceptions  he  contemplated,  colors  and  canvas, 
above  all  an  atelier  of  needful  dimensions,  were  lacking. 
Here,  one  would  think,  must  have  been  the  supreme 
temptation.  His  brush  was  never  idle,  so  the  children 
of  his  genius  had  accumulated  around  him:  might  not 
one  be  sacrificed?  ''For  your  very  art's  sake,"  one 
can  imazine  would  be  the  thought.  But  we  do  not  discover 
the  shadow  oi  such  an  idea.  To  depart  from  a  principle 
was  an  impossibility  with  him,  —  the  only  one  he  recognized. 
Buty  whilst  he  had  the  courageous  certainty  that  he 
could  surmount  all  the  obstacles  that  sprang  up  in  his 
path,  it  was  grievous  to  the  man  who  felt  he  had  need 
of  all  his  small  share  of  time  to  give  his  soul  forth,  if 
none  of  its  wealth  were  to  be  lost  in  death,  thus  to 
waste  his  life  in  these  unnecessary  struggles.  A  friend 
surprised  him,  during  these  days,  standing  gazing,  with 
a  sorrowful  look,  at  a  circus-tent  in  the  market-place  at 
Li^ge. 

"What  do  you  see  there  ?  "  asked  his  friend. 

*'The  sole  favor  I  crave  on  earth,"  replied  the  artist 
bitterly;  "and  which  is,  nevertheless,  renised  me."  He 
meant  space  to  paint  in. 

But  he  did  not  accept  denial.  "The  picture  shall  be 
executed,"  he  writes  at  this  period,  "though  the  whole 
universe  oppose  it ; "  and  adds,  "  On  saura  si  je  suis  en 
dtat  de  peindre  La  Bevolte  de  TEnfer  contre  le  Uiel  1 " 

Necessarily,  in  the  end,  a  resolution  of  the  sort  was 
yictorious.  In  1841,  after  much  petitioning,  the  munici- 
pality of  Li^ge  came  to  the  conclusion  of  the  unjust  judge, 
and,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  granted  him  permission  to 
occupy  the  deserted  Church  of  St.  Andrd.    At  the  same 


time  the  Commission  of  Becompenses  undertook  to  supply 
him  with  the  requisite  materials.  Behold  him,  men, 
in  the  silent  solitude  of  the  old  church,  unrolling  his 
gigantic  canvas,  and  setting  joyously  to  work.  "  I  know," 
he  says,  "  nor  day,  nor  time,  nor  date :  I  recognize  but  two 
things,  —  the  hour  of  work  and  the  hour  of  sleep." 

Now,  one  would  certainly  have  imagined,  that,  to  a  saint 
who  had  known  work  also  in  his  day,  the  spectacle  of 
this  so  zealous  laborer  would  have  been  a  grateful  glimpse 
of  life:  possibly  even,  a  more  pleasurable  thing  than 
to  look  on  at  slow  processions,  and  listen  to  droning 
choirs,  of  which  small  diversions,  too,  there  had  been  a  lack 
for  the  last  score  of  years.  However,  the  adiles  of  Lie^re, 
who  wefe,  it  would  seem,  in  the  confidence  of  St.  Andi*c, 
discovered  that  he  not  only  objected  to  this  invasion  of  his 
abandoned  fane,  but  regarded  it  in  tlie  light  of  sacrilege : 
out  of  consideration  for  his  susceptibilities,  then,  Antoine 
Wiertz  received  notice  to  quit.  But  he  had  profited 
well  by  the  short  year  of  hospitality.  La  Rcvolie  de  VEnf-r 
and  Le  Triomphe  du  Christ  issued  forth  into  the  world  with 
him. 

The  last-named  picture,  generally  considered  his  chef- 
d*osuvref  was  executed  on  a  system  of  his  own,  which  he 
called  peinture  mate.  It  wt)uld  appear  that  this  process  is 
not  only  more  expeditious  than  tne  usual  method  of  oil- 
painting,  but  that  a  greater  durability  is  the  result. 
VViertz  is  said  to  have  exposed  a  picture  of  the  sort,  Le 
Temps,  in  his  garden,  to  all  the  changes  of  season,  without 
any  detriment  to  the  vividness  and  richness  of  its  color. 

In  Aus^nst,  1844,  a  dreadful  loss  befell  him :  the  menace 
that  had  been  a  vague  darkness  upon  his  life  before 
brought  its  pain  home  to  him,  —  his  mother  died.  Thus 
was  quenchea  out  the  one  tender  and  human  joy  which  had 
let  warmth  in  upon  his  heart.  He  never  put  his  grief 
away :  beyond  his  atelier,  there  was  nothing  for  him 
any  more;*  and  even  there,  though  he  toiled  more  manfully 
than  ever,  the  shadow  pursued  him  always,  to  the  end. 
Because  he  had  kept  back  nothing  of  his  soul  from  art,  the 
anguish  sobs  forth  through  his  work.  It  could  not  have 
been  otherwise:  his  pictures  were  his  thoughts;  and  he 
painted  where  another  would  have  wept.  Also  the  old 
dread  returned  more  vividly:  was  he  to  leave  his  work 
incomplete?  There  was  an  anxious  restlessness  about 
his  zeal  henceforth :  like  a  task-master,  Death,  standing  so 
near,  hurried  him  to  a  painful  haste ;  for  the  first  time  his 
self-reliance  was  shaken,  and  his  resolution  to  conquer 
a  place  by  the  great  masters  was  qualified  with,  "If 
the  time  is  given  me."  At  this  epoch  he  passed  judgment 
on  certain  of  his  pictures,  and  marked  them  with  a  red 
letter  M.  (si^ifying  mauvais  t  mort  f)  Confiding  his  last 
wishes  to  M. Xabarre,  he  said,  "I  charge  you  to  destroy, 
after  my  death,  such  of  my  works  as  bear  this  sign  M. 
Then  there  is  one  last  service  I  ask  of  your  friendship : 
that  you  will  declare  in  my  name,  and  so  that  it  be  known 
publicly,  that  many  I  have  spared  are  immature;  you 
will  add,  —  if  I  have  not  aooomplished  the  work  for  which  I 
felt  myself  bom,  it  is  because  lire  enough  was  refused  me  I " 
(Vide  Etude,  p.  257.) 

Meanwhile  that  life  had  so  darkened  for  him,  the  difiicul- 
ties  in  the  way  of  his  artistic  career  were  fast  disappearing. 
The  Triumph  of  Christ  established  its  author's  title  beyond 
dispute ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1850  the  liberal  government 
built,  after  his  own  desizn,  the  Bruxelles  Museum ;  which 
was  to  be  his  for  his  lifetime,  on  condition,  that,  at  his 
death,  four  of  his  principal  pictures  (of  which  Le  Triomphe 
was  to  be  one)  should  oecome  the  property  of  the  State. 
Wiertz  responded  by  beaueathing  all  his  present  works, 
and  what  future  ones  it  might  be  given  him  to  accomplish, 
to  the  nation. 

Thus,  then,  was  the  dream  of  his  life  fulfilled  :  space  and 
light  were  secured  to  his  beloved  conceptions;  and  for 
himself,  "bread  and  colors;"  we  know  he  apked  nothing 
further  from  gods  and  men.  Henceforth  his  life  was  too 
fruitful  in  work  to  afibrd  biographical  incidents.^  No 
less  than  twenty-six  finished  prcxiuctions,  each  seeming  to 
represent  years  of  devotion  and  toil,  mark  this  epoch,  — 
October,  1851,  to  June,  1865 ;  and  whilst  the  vast  walls  of 
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the  new  atelier  were  getting  thus  swiAly  and  magnificently 
clad,  hii  pen,  bold,  vehement,  and  eloquent  as  ever,  was 
not  thrown  by.  Another  Memoire^  the  subject  this  time 
''The  Flemish  School,"  was  crowned  by  the  Academy. 
Meanwhile  his  old  enemies,  the  feuWe^onisites,  were  not 
neglticted :  the  lash  of  his  fearless  sarcasm  and  half-humor- 
ous indication  dealt  them  many  a  stinging  stroke.  He 
contemplated  also  a  literary  undertaking  of  a  more  serious 
character,  —  to  give  to  painting  also  its  raison  cTetre,  its 
grammar,  as  he  expressea  it ;  and  to  establish  on  a  sound 
basis  certain  principles,  capable  of  rational  demonstration, 
which  pnnciples  should  be  proved  of  necessity  involved  in 
any  adequate  conception  oi  the  beautiful  in  art,  —  a  term 
no  more  subject  to  the  fluctuations  of  caprice,  in  his  opinion, 
than  any  ethical  virtue  or  attribute.  Unhappily,  this 
scheme  was  not  to  be  realized :  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
the  merest  firagments  of  the  Grammaire  were  found  avail- 
able for  publication. 

As  to  nis  later  pictures,  and  their  constant  representation 
of  death,  and  that,  too,  in  its  most  cruel  and  appalling  aspect, 
his  known  turn  of  thought,  which  the  loss  of  his  mother  and 
his  own  failing  health  intensified,  afibrd,  I  think,  a  sufficient 
explanation.  Many,  however,  saw  here  a  fitting  climax  to 
that  mental  aberration  of  which  they  were  all  along  willing 
to  find  proofs.  Others,  again,  allege  that  Wiertz  devoted  the 
few  last  years  of  his  life  to  holding  up  capital  punishment 
to  general  execration.  This  last  ingenious  suggestion, 
which  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  untenable,  borrows 
weight  from  the  extraordinary  and  startling  production,  en- 
titled Pensees  et  Visions  cTune  Tele  coupee,  where  the  oaint- 
er,  adopting  the  theory  of  Soemmering,  CEslner,  Sue,  uastel, 
and  others,  that  extinction  of  sensation  does  not  immediate- 
ly follow  decapitation,  represents  the  three  moments  of  life 
become  agony,  through  which  the  unhappy  victim  is  as- 
sumed to  pass,  ere  the  merciful  still  Hand  can  reach  him, 
and  quench  out  the  sense  of  pain.  A  subject  so  ghastly, 
and  rendered  with  a  vividness  which  betrays  that  uie  hor- 
ror it  breathes  was  the  artist's  own,  is  calculated  to  obtain 
an  undue  empire  over  the  spectator's  mind,  and  to  master, 
by  sheer  force  of  terror,  the  more  elevated  and  harmonious 
impressions  produced  by  the  surrounding  pictures.  Thus, 
then,  it  is  not  unaccountable  that  the  name  of  Wiertz  is 
principally  associated  with  this,  artistically  speaking,  the 
least  memorable  of  his  works.  But  no  connection  can  be 
established  between  capital  punishment  and  L* Inhumation 
precipitee^  Le  Suicide,  Une  Seconde  apres  la  Mart,  Eire  et 
Parakre,  Pauvres  Orphelins,  jrc.  Sfc.  ta  all  of  these  the  ab- 
horrence of  death  is  differently  expressed. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  mistake  to  imaeine,  that,  during 
these  years,  Wiertz  painted  only  scenes  oi  horror  and  dis- 
tress. Two  works,  m  particular,  dating  from  this  period, 
can  scarcely  be  surpassed  for  poetic  perception  and  gran- 
deur :  I  am  speaking  o£La  Puissance  hutnaine  and  L'  Orgueil. 
The  same  idea  animates  both,  *<  de  Taudace,  et  encore  de 
I'audace,  et  toujours  de  Taudacel"  In  the  first  named, 
man,  having  achieved  the  final  triumph  over  nature,  and 
grasped  the  law  which  gives  him  possession  of  the  air,  as 
already  he  has  wrested  their  secrets  from  the  earth  and  sea, 
bounds  upwards  through  the  ether.  Near,  within  his  grasp, 
are  the  stars,  beaming  large  in  light ;  beneath  him  is  the 
dark.  Two  things  are  noteworthy, —  the  artist  has  ideal- 
ized his  star,  but  has  felt  no  need  to  decorate  humanity  with 
feathers.  if  an, —  in  very  truth,  man, —  whom  pain  and 
passion  and  grief  have  worn,  is  here  the  conqueror. 

L'  Orgueil  is  of  even  more  puissant,  because  more  direct, 
inspiration.  We  have  to  await  no  future  development  to 
attain  to  this.  Leaning  against  a  pedestal,  his  head  thrown 
back,  and  resting  on  one  hand,  the  other  clenched  upon  his 
hip,  the  artist  fixes  an  unflinching  gaze  upon  the  skies.  At 
his  feet  lie  the  brush  and  palette,  flung  there  as  thouo:h  un- 
worthy to  express  his  genius  any  more.  The  stem,  defiant 
face  is  free  from  scorn :  there  dwells  a  passion  of  sadness 
on  it,  as  in  the  soul  that  wrote  its  secret  there.  <<  Power- 
less, O  jealous  heavens  1 "  it  would  seem  to  breathe,  '*  to 
maim  or  crush  or  stifle  such  as  I ;  powerless  to  conquer, 
powerful  alone  to  use  your  privilege —  and  slay  1  ** 

To  the  right  of  this  superb  figure,  ascending  skyward, 


form,  as  it  were,  a  ladder,  dimly  visible,  the  monnments  of 
human  genius.  At  the  base,  splendid  edifices,  then  towen^ 
sculptures,  &c. ;  higher  yet,  the  painter,  poet,  orator,  have 
their  representatives ;  and  higher,  ever  higher,  the  £mpv- 
rean  is  sealed 'by  this  unconquerable  art,  and  one  has  agiun 
in  one's  ears  the  heroic  blasphemy  of  olden  times :  ^  Go  to^ 
let  us  build  us  a  city  and  a  tower,  whose  top  shall  reach 
unto  heaven." 

I  have  already  sought  to  make  intelligible  in  what  this 
**  pride,"  esteemed  by  Wiertz  so  valuable  a  quality,  con- 
sisted. Certainlv,  if  ever  man  were  free  fix>m  the  fool's  char- 
acteristics of  seu-sufficiency  and  vanity,  he,  who  saw  alwayi 
something  to  remedy  and  improve  in  his  own  work,  may  be 
pronounced  to  have  been  so.  There  is  a  motto  of  his  on 
record,  which  throws  light  on  the  subject:  '^Modestie  d'ar- 
tiste,  raffinement  cTorffueil"  He  did  not  allow  that  the  ar- 
tist should  so  far  intrude  his  personality  as  to  need  to  blush 
for  it.  What  should  we  think  of  the  priest  who  imaged 
it  behooved  him  to  be  bashfully  depreciatory  of  the  Deity  he 
adored  ?  To  the  mind  of  Antoine  Wiertz  it  was  intoleraUe 
egotism  to  presume  to  be  modest  in  the  name  of  Art. 

Meanwhile,  his  presentiment  had  not  erred.  His  genius 
was  at  its  height,  and  a  more  lofty  conception  than  he  had 
yet  attempted  in  contemplation,  when  a  terrible  malady — 
putrid  fever —  struck  him  down.  It  was  at  once  pronounced 
fatal ;  but  to  the  end  he  battled  against  death.  Ih-.  L.  Wair 
teau  thus  describes  the  last  scene :  — 

"  His  limbs  were  cold  :  one  could  scarcely  feel  the  polae, 
yet  his  eyes  were  full  of  light  By  a  desperate  effort  he 
contracted  his  livid  hands,  crying,  *  I  feel  it-  I  have  yet 
strength.    I  will  not  die !  " 

At  this  juncture  M.  Labarre  enters.  They  aak  him, 
**  Does  he  recognize  his  friend  ?  " 

**  A  sob  no  words  can  describe,  and  which  was  this  man's 
farewell  to  life,  was  the  reply.  With  a  visible  efibit,  hit 
eyes  turned  towards  me,  he  save  me  (Louis  Labarre)  ooe 
long  look,  then  he  flung  up  his  hands  above  his  head :  they 
fell.    I  took  them  in  mine :   they  were  already  cold."  .  .  . 

It  was  ten  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  18th  of  June,  1865. 
He  was  in  his  sixtieth  year. 

With  fdneral  honors,  obituary  notices  short  and  long, 
Dinant  papers  going  into  mourmng,  and  black  flags  hon^ 
out  from  club  windows  of  an  artistic  turn, —  nay,  even  widi 
farewell  speeches,  where  eloauence  was  eloquently  broken 
by  many  sobs  (for  this  man  or  Intter  enemies  was  also  ten- 
derly beloved), —  we  who  have  followed  this  strosgle  to  "  Do 
well "  to  its  close,  and  have  learned  that  applause  is  do 
criterion  of  success,  have  not  much  to  do.  Only  for  the 
ci^dit  of  his  nation,  it  seems  worth  while  to  mention  how 
there  was  universal  grief  around  his  sepulchre.  His  body 
was  embalmed,  and  lies  in  the  cemetery  of  Ixelles :  the 
heart  was  taken  to  Dinant  It  was  decreed  that  the  street 
leading  to  the  Museum  should  bear  his  name.  Dinant  has 
also  its  "  Rue  Wiertz ; "  where  still  reside  the  children  of 
the  good  boatman,  Gilain  Desi6re,  our  painter's  earliest 
friend. 

To  conclude.  Not  hidden  by  the  mists  of  any  so-caDed 
heroic  age,  but  close  to  us,  we  have  this  remarkable  type  of 
the  artist-mind ;  and  tiius,  in  our  very  sight  as  it  were,  has 
it  been  proved  that  unswerving  fidelity  to  conviction,  and 
ready  sacrifice  of  profit  and  popularity  to  excellence,  are 
still  possible,  even  in  a  day  wluch  is  too  apt  to  regard  the- 
ory and  practice  as  distinct.  And  in  this  sense  has  it  been 
truly  said  of  Antoine  Wiertz,  that  *<  he  made  his  own  life 
the  most  admirable  of  his  pictures." 


HOW  A   FORT  DITCH  WAS  PLUMBED. 

▲N  EPI80DB  IN  AN  INDIAN  CAMPAIGN. 

During  an  Indian  campaign,  about  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago,  it  was  necessary  to  take  a  very  strongly  fortified 
city.  The  name  need  not  be  given.  Some  of  the  allusions 
in  the  following  story  will  probably  enable  those  conver- 
sant widi  recent  Indian  histoipr  to  identify  it. 

The  city  held  a  commanding  position:  planted  on  the 
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only  knoll  of  hi^  ground  in  the  district,  it  was  visible  for 
miles  around.  The  massiye  mud  walls  of  the  city,  —  and 
'vrith  the  old-fashioned  siege-trains  they  were  the^  hardest 
to  batter  down,  —  heavily  mounted  with  guns,  many  of 
Trhich  bore  the  stamp  of  European  manufacture,  frowned 
defiance  far  and  wide ;  while  high  above  the  rest,  and  most 
defiant  of  all,  rose  the  enceinte^  the  fort  itself.  Many  a 
siege  had  it  withstood ;  and  it  still  boasted  of  beine  one  of 
the  fast-decreasing  number  of  ^  maiden  forts  of  Hindostan." 
The  surrounding  country  was  very  arid,  bordering  on 
desert,  with  scarcely  a  tree  of  any  growth,  beyond  some 
conspicuous  avenues  of  palms,  exotics  here,  which  a  for- 
mer chief  had  introduced.  One  of  the  old,  broad,  classic 
rivers  of  India  flowed  near,  and  supplied  the  water  for  the 
ditch,  or  moat,  with  which  the  whole  city  was  surrounded. 
The  besieging  camp  was,  on  the  whole,  well  placed,  and  had 
been  favored  with  more  than  an  average  of  healthiness; 
for,  as  a  rule,  in  India  verdure  and  health  are  found  in 
inverse  proportions.  Still,  so  large  a  force  as  was  now 
hurriedly  gathered  together  here,  though  free  from  any 
strong  local  i>rovocatives  to  disease,  could  not  Ions  show  a 
clean  bill  of  health.  The  hillmen  of  the  frontier  were 
beginning  to  droop,  as  they  sighed  for  the  more  bracing 
air  of  their  native  heights.  The  Hindostanis,  despite  all  the 
sanitary  precautions  of  the  quarter-master-cenerars  depart- 
ment, showed  signs  of  failing  strength  and  heart ;  and  the 
£aropean  part  of  the  force  were  daily  giving  in  increasing 
sick-returns.  Time  pressed,  for  the  sake  of  the  troops  — 
and  for  other  reasons ;  the  surrounding  countxy  was  becom- 
ing disturbed,  while  the  more  remote  districts,  denuded  of 
troops,  who  had  been  all  wanted  for  the  siege,  were  grow- 
ing restless.  The  city  must  faU.  Englanas  honor  must 
be  vindicated  speedily ;  the  blood  of  the  two  brave  youns 
Snglishmen,  the  representatives  of  their  country,  who  had 
been  cruelly  done  to  death  beside  its  walls,  must  be  avenged 
without  further  delay. 

Impatience  had  now  begun  to  show  itself  in  camp. 
Weary  of  the  protracted  siege,  with  its  monotonous  duties 
of  systematic  investment,  the  men  were  eager  for  the  excite- 
ment of  the  crowning  assault ;  and  it  was  generally  consid- 
ered to  be  close  at  hand.  Spies  had  reported  that  disease 
and  famine  were  daily  claiming  their  victims  by  hundreds 
in  the  city,  —  that  desertions  were  of  nightly  occurrence. 
They  could  not  hold  out  much  longer;  vet  it  would  be 
no^  bloodless  achievement.  The  enemy  Knew  that  they 
deserved  no  mercy,  they  expected  no  quarter,  and  they 
meant  to  sell  their  lives  dearly.  All  tids  was  generally 
known  in  camp ;  and  it  only  made  men  the  more  eager  for 
the  end. 

The  city  walls  had  been  fast  crumbling  away  under  the 
pounding  of  our  siege-guns,  and  would  oiler  no  great  diffi- 
culties. But  then  uie  real  work  of  the  day  would  begin. 
However  easily  they  might  be  mounted,  the  fort,  which 
stood  out  in  an  extreme  corner,  would  still  remain  to  be 
gained.  It  was  the  stronghold  of  the  besieged :  here  they 
would  make  their  last  stand.  To  reach  it  would  be  a 
march  of  death  to  many.  They  would  have  to  fight  their 
way  foot  by  ibot ;  and  of  all  fishtin^,  streetrfiahting  in  an 
old  Indian  city  is  the  most  deadly.  Every  root,  every  win- 
dow, every  loop-bole  in  the  walls,  has  its  matchlock-men, 
where,  under  cover,  they  can  pick  off*  their  enemy  calmly 
and  with  unerring  aim ;  while  the  fort  guns,  which  always 
command  the  city  itself,  as  a  precaution  against  an  emeute, 
as  well  as  the  glacis  against  an  attack  from  without,  would 
sweep  down  the  lone,  narrow  streets,  and  hundreds  of 
brave  fellows  fall  without  being  able  to  strike  a  blow  in 
fair  fight.  This,  too,  was  well  known  in  camp ;  and  the 
general  hope  was,  that,  while  feints  might  be  made  at  differ- 
ent points  on  the  city  walls,  tbe  grand  assault  would  be 
on  the  fort  itself,  on  its  water-face,  for  the  main  ditch  ran 
under  its  very  walls. 

While  the  camp  was  in  this  state  of  excitement  and  impa- 
tience, and  every  thing  indicated  that  the  assault  would  be 
made  within  a  week  at  furthest,  one  evening  there  was  the 
usual  gathering  of  officers  in  the  artillery  mess-tent,  which, 
as  a  rule,  included  those  of  the  engineer  corps,  who  were 
too  few  in  number  to  establish  a  mess  of  their  own.    It 


happened  that  the  old  brigadier-eeneral,  and  the  chief 
engineer  were  both  present.  Naturally  the  coming 
assault  was  the  topic  of  conversation.  On  the  faces  of  the 
elder  men,  the  glow  of  hope  for  success,  and  for  honorable 
mention  in  General  Ordears,  was  perceptibly  subdued  by 
the  thought  of  absent  dear  ones,  whose  friture  for  weal  or 
woe  hung  on  the  result  of  that  assault ;  while  amone  the 
vo««g,ten,  light4.e«rted  enthnsiaan  Memed  to  holf  un- 
broken  sway. 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation  there  passed  some 
remarks,  loud  enough  to  reach  the  brigadier  s  ear,  about 
the  attack  being  made  on  the  fort  itseS*,  as  the  more  bril- 
liant and  the  less  bloody  course ;  and  all  the  youngsters 
were  in  favor  of  it.  The  brigadier,  turning  to  the  chief 
engineer,  said,  as  though  quite  casually,  "  Well,  colonel,  I 
suppose  you  are  prepared,  whenever  the  order  comes  ?  All 
the  ladders,  and  those  sort  of  things  ready  ?  By  the  way, 
do  you  know  the  exact  depth  of  the  ditch  on  the  fort 
face  ?  "  "  Not  exactly,"  was  the  reply,  "  but,  I  fancy,  near 
enouorh  for  our  purpose."  '*  I  wish  I  knew  to  a  foot,"  said 
the  brigadier.  '*lt  might  save  many  lives,"  he  added 
ffravely.  Then,  looking  at  the  young  men  who  had  been 
tne  loudest  in  their  remarks  about  making  the  assault 
direct  on  the  fort,  he  said,  ''Well,  youns  gentlemen,  I 
admire  your  zeal ;  but,  considering  that  we  know  the  ditch 
is  much  deeper  opposite  the  fort  than  round  the  city,  I 
can't  say  much  for  your  united  forethought,  when  not  one 
of  you  has  had  —  I  will  not  say  the  pluck,  for  that  I  don't 
doubt  —  but  the  wit  to  go  and  plumb  it." 

The  remark  was  like  the  bursting  of  a  shell:  nearly 
every  man  at  the  table  felt  himself  hit,  and  hit  hard. 

Soon  after,  the  party  broke  up  and  began  to  disperse. 
A  young  subaltern  of  engineers,  —  we  will  call  him  Nerval, 

—  as  he  was  passing  a  group  of  officers  waiting  at  the  door 
of  the  mess-tent  for  a  few  last  words,  was  thus  greeted  by  a 
young  captain  of  artillery,  named  Wilson :  ''  A  pretty  good 
wigging  all  you  young  engineers  sot  to-night,  Norval :  and, 
I  must  say,  you  deserved  it."  *'  Jrerhaps  so,"  was  Norval's 
quiet  remark,  as  he  walked  away. 

This  was  not  the  first  sneer  Capt.  Wilson  had  launched 
at  Norval;  for, before  coming  into  camp,  they  had  been 
toother  in  cantonments.  A  few  words  will  explain  the 
different  characters  of  these  two  men,  and  their  attitude 
towards  each  other.  Nerval  was  a  man  of  mark,  though 
he  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  popular  man.  Indeed,  a 
natural  reserve  prevented  this;  but  his  readiness  to  help 
(and  his  position  as  an  engineer  officer  in  cantonments 
gave  him  many  opportunities  of  helping),  and  his  gentle, 
thoughtful  bearing  commanded  regard,  and,  young  mough 
he  was,  respect ;  while  Wilson's  more  genial  manner —  for 
he  was  a  nrst-rate  companion,  and  the  very  life  of  a  mess 

—  made  him  a  more  general  favorite  among  youngsters. 
But,  unhappily,  Wilsoirs  early  training  had  been  very  dif- 
ferent from  Nerval's.  That  of  the  latter  had  been  precisely 
of  the  kind  out  of  which  the  consistent  practical  Christian 
is  the  most  likely  to  be  developed ;  for  in  his  early  home 
religion  had  been  a  quiet,  unpretending  principle  of  daily 
life.  Wilson,  on  the  other  nand,  had  been  accustomed 
from  childhood  to  the  most  rigid  observance  of  religious 
forms,  and  had  seen  in  the  inner  life  of  his  home  so  much 
that  was  unreal  and  untrue,  that  his  naturally  quick,  dis- 
criminating mind  had  grown  to  regard  the  profession  of 
religion  as  an  imposture.  He  remembered  oitterly  how 
many  a  hard,  ungrateful  task  had  been  imposed,  and  duty 
exacted,  in  the  name  of  religion.  He  held  in  contempt  — 
and  he  made  no  secret  of  it  —  all  those  who  were  supposed 
to  be  influenced  by  religious  motives.  He  had  the  charac- 
ter among  his  acquaintances  of  being  a  scoffer ;  yet  he  was 
BO  clever,  so  able  to  hold  his  own  in  argument,  and  so 
amusing,  that,  in  spite  of  what  they  disapproved,  he  was 
very  popular  among  his  brother  officers,  especiidly  the 

Jreunger  ones ;  and  to  be  jpopular  wi^s  the  great  aim  of  his 
ife.  Norval  recognized  his  abilities,  but  uirunk  fit)m  the 
man  who  so  perverted  them.  Wilson,  again,  was  so  utterly 
incapable  of^  appreciating  Nerval,  that  he  lest  no  opportu- 
nity of  showing  his  disfike  towards  him.  Norval  was  a 
first-rate  cricketer,  and  ever  ready  to  join  in  a  match ;  a 
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more  than  average  billiard-player,  and  a  keen  Bportsman ; 
but  tlie  very  fact  that  a  bet  on  any  game,  and  still  more  an 
oath,  was  hateful  to  him ;  that  he  was  always  in  his  place 
at  church,  and  known  to  take  an  interest  in  the  spiritual 
needs  of  the  men  under  him,  was  enough  to  brand  him  in 
Wilson's  mind  as  a  hypocrite,  and  tcT  draw  forth,  whenever 
opportunity  offered,  the  cutting  sneer.  It  was  AVilson's 
}^e  noir. 

Hence  arose  that  remark  afler  mess  on  the  erening  al- 
ready referred  to.  It  so  happened,  that  the  rebuke  of  the 
old  chief  applied  least  of  all  to  Noryal ;  for  he  had  only  a 
few  days  beiore  joined  the  camp,  and  had  had  plenty  to 
do  in  learning  the  duties  of  his  own  post,  and  had  never 
thought  of  inquiring  what  his  seniors  knew,  or  did  not  know, 
reeanlin^  the  state  of  the  siege. 

x^evertneless,  from  the  moment  the  brigadier's  words  were 
uttered,  Norval  made  up  his  mind.  He  would  wipe  off  the 
reproach.  As  he  left  the  mess-tent,  little  heeding  Wilson's 
words,  or  perhaps  exulting  in  the  thought  that  he  would 
very  soon  give  him  cause  to  regret  them,  he  crossed  over 
to  the  lines  of  the  European  regiment  which  lay  beyond  the 
artillery,  and,  picking  his  way  ^between  tent-ropes  or  over 
insidious  tentrpegs,  to  the  tent  on  the  extreme  left,  he  there 
found  Uie  man  he  wanted,  Capt.  Parker,  who  commanded 
the  Light  Companj^  of  the  10 — th  Regiment. 

<\Parker,"  he  said,  "  I  am  bent  on  a  little  spree  to-night, 
and  I  want  you  to  join  me." 

**  What's  up  now  ?  You  out  on  a  spree  I  Well,  yes :  1*11 
join  you ;  for  I  am  very  sure  friend  Norval  will  go  in  for  no 
spree,  as  he  calls  it,  in  which  I  should  be  ashamed  to  join 
Mm."       • 

*'  Well,  look  here,  old  fellow :  just  now,  at  mess,  the  old 
brigadier  startled  us  all  by  asking  us,  as  we  were  crying  so 
loud  for  an  assuult  on  the  fort,  ^  nether  we  knew  the  exact 
depth  of  the  ditch  on  that  side.  And,  to  our  shame  be  it 
said,  not  a  man  had  ever  thought  of  it.  I  can't  take  much 
blame  to  myself,  because  I  have  so  lately  joined ;  but  I 
should  like,  lor  the  fun  of  the  thing,  to  so  and  take  soundings, 
as  my  old  father  the  commodore  would  say,  and  present  it 
to  the  old  boy  before  he  turns  in  for  the  night.  Will  you 
oome  and  help  me  ?  " 

"  Will  I  not  ?     When  do  you  go  ?  " 

«*  Well,  we  ought  to  have  some  fellows  with  us,  in  case  of 
a  scrimmage ;  for  we  may  have  to  fight  our  way  back.  So, 
if  you  can  bring  half  a  dozen  of  your  best  "  Lights,"  I 
should  be  glad.  I  needn't  say,  don't  bring  drunkards ;  but 
bring  clear  headed  fellows,  —  men  who  don't  fancy  they  re- 
quire a  tot  of  gro^  to  brace  up  their  pluck,  forgetting  that 
it  muddles  tlieir  brains.  We  must  have  men  who  have 
brains  and  pluck  at  command." 

"  All  right,"  said  Parker :  "  you  shall  have  the  best  I  can 
give,  —  men  in  whose  hands  I  can  trust  my  own  life,  and 
yours  too,  if  need  be." 

*<  Then  let  us  meet  at  the  battery,  on  the  extreme  left  of 
our  lines :  that  will  bring  us  pretty  straijjht  in  front  of  the 
fort.  Now  I'll  ^o  and  arrange  with  old  Jones,  who  is  field- 
officer,  and  get  him  to  let  us  pass  the  sentries.  It's  past 
eight  now,  the  moon  won't  oe  up  till  nearly  one ;  and, 
luckily  for  us,  it's  the  dark  side  of^  the  moon,  as  a  native 
would  say,  so  it  will  be  all  the  darker  and  better  for  us.  If 
we  start  at  ten,  we  shall  be  back  —  if  we  ever  do  get  back 
—  before  the  mcon  rises." 

"  So  be  it :  ten,  sharp." 

They  parted.  Parker  went  to  think  over  his  company, 
and  pick  the  men  he  thought  would  be  the  most  reliable  for 
such  a  venture.  Success  was  of  vital  importance ;  for  he 
knew  that  nothing  but  success  would  justify  such  a  step 
without  orders,  and  save  him  perhaps  from  a  court-martial. 
Norval  at  once  proceeded  to  find  Major  Jones,  and  talk  him 
into  letting  them  pass ;  which  was  no  easy  matter,  lor  the 
old  man,  personally  as  brave  as  any  of  them,  had  a  provok- 
int^ly  strong  regard  for  "  Rules  and  Regulations,"  and  had 
no  lancy  for  being  privy  to  hair-brained  adventures.  He 
was,  however,  won  over,  and  consented.  "  Remember,  Nor- 
val, it  may  cost  me  my  commission  if  you  chance  to  come 
to  grief;  yet  for  your  sake  1*11  run  the  risk." 

That  settled,  JNorval  had  much  to  do,  and  not  much  over 


the  hour  to  do  it  in.  His  habits  of  ready  resomrce  lunr 
stood  him  in  good  stead  :  he  had  at  once  grasped  the  idea, 
and  soon  formed  his  plans.  He  was  an  enthumastic  angler; 
and  knowing  that  while  the  force  had  been  lying  so  many 
weeks  before  the  fort,  they  had  had  many  a  day's  good  fish- 
ing in  the  old  classic  river  that  skirted  the  camp,  he  had 
stowed  away  some  tackle  among  his  baggage,  in  the  hope  of 
getting  his  share  of  the  sport.  This  he  now  turned  to  good 
account.  At  the  artillery  canteen  he  got  a  large  bung  cork  i 
this  he  cut  into  a  float  by  tapering  it  upwards  to  a  point, 
leaving  the  bottom  flat ;  through  the  middle  he  slipped  a 
quHl,  inside  which  he  fixed  a  piece  of  mainspring,  and 
ran  through  it  a  strong  line  he  had,  —  strong  enough  to  land 
a  mahseer  *  of  ten  or  a  dozen  pounds'  weight.  Thus  he  con- 
trived a  first-rate  float,  through  which  the  line  would  ran 
freely  one  way,  but  would  not  slip  one  inch  the  other  way. 
On  one  end  of  the  line  he  fastened  a  large-sized  plummet, 
and  wound  it  all  up  on  a  short  piece  of  bamboo.  This  was 
all  his  apparatus,  —  simplicity  itself,  yet  deserving  a  patent. 

it  was  now  nine  o'clock.  One  hour  more  he  could  call 
his  own.  That  huur  —  how  it  was  spent  was  only  known 
by  the  subsequent  disclosures  of  his  '*  bearer,"  ^ho  aaid 
that  when  he  nad  gone  into  the  tent  to  take  hia  master  a 
cup  of  tea,  he  found  him  very  busy  writing  ;  that,  when  he 
afterwards  lifted  up  the  purdah  (curtain)  to  take  away  the 
cup,  his  master  was  on  his  knees ;  and  diat,  as  he  leil  the 
tent  to  go  out,  his  master  placed  in  his  hand  a  thick  pack- 
et, with  orders  that,  if  he  did  not  return  by  morning,  it 
was  to  be  given  to  the  paymaster. 

As  the  stillness  of  the  night-air  was  broken  by  the  vev- 
erai  regimental  gongs  striking  ten,  Norval  appeared  at  the 
rendezvous.  Parker  and  his  men  were  already  there ;  and 
good  Major  Jones  was  there  too,  to  protest  once  more,  al- 
most with  tears,  and  to  let  them  pass  the  sentries. 

It  was  now  quite  dark.  The  sentries  of  the  enemy 
formed  a  cordon  about  three  hundred  yards  outside  the  city 
walls,  and  about  twice  as  far  in  front  of  the  advance  line 
of  the  English  pickets ;  and  their  presence  was  only  to  be 
detected  by  the  sound  of  their  voices,  as  they  met  at  the 
end  of  each  beat,  and  passed  on  the  word  ^  Sub  achchka :  " 
Q'  Ail's  well  I  ")  from  end  to  end  of  the  line.  The  little 
party  were  now  fairly  on  their  way ;  treading  softly  and 
slowly,  they  stole  along  till  within  about  fifty  yards  of  the 
enemy's  sentries.  Here  they  stopped.  Two  sentries  were 
in  the  act  of  meeting,  straight  in  front  of  them :  they  pasatd 
the  word  to  each  other,  and  parted  on  thefr  return  way. 
Norval  now  counted  how  lone  it  took  them  to  reach  the 
other  end  of  thefr  beats,  and  hack  again.  They  went,  and 
came,  and  parted.  Norval  waited  still,  with  his  little 
band,  thefr  hearts  beating  quick  and  loud,  so  as  almost  to 
be  heard  in  tlie  dead  stillness  of  the  night,  —  waited  till  he 
knew  that  the  sentries  must  be  close  at  the  end  of  thefr 
beats,  with  their  backs  still  turned,  and  a  clear  two  hun- 
dred yards  between  them.  Then,  at  a  word  from  him,  all 
the  party  sprang  forward  as  noiselessly  as  possible,  were 
soon  beyond  the  sentries,  and  up  to  the  bank  of  the  ditch 
itself. 

There,  a  few  yards  in  front  of  them,  rose  up,  looming  out 
against  the  dark  skv,  the  towers  of  the  fort,  and  at  their 
feet  the  ditch  of  unknown  depth.  A  glance  betrayed  the 
real  state  of  affairs.  The  flanking  bastions  had  been  sadly 
pounded  by  the  heavy  guns,  and  in  some  parts  the  curtains 
between  had  been  entirely  demolished,  and  crumbled  down 
till  the  debris  gave  an  easy  ascent  from  the  water's  edge. 

As  the  bank  of  the  moat  had  been  somewhat  raised,  it 
furnished  cover  and  shelter  on  its  outer  side.  Here  Parker 
and  his  men  lay  down  concealed.  Norval  arranged  his  ap- 
paratus for  the  cast.  Unwinding  his  line  from  the  stick, 
and  fastening  the  end  round  his  body,  he  hung  it  in 
loose  coils  on  his  rin;ht  arm,  and  took  the  plummet 
in  his  right  hand.  Then  noiselessly  crossing  the  pathr 
way  on  the  bank,  he  stole  down  to  the  waters  edge,  and 
threw  the  plummet  sufficiently  high  to  insure  a  good  are 
and  straight  fall.    It  carried  with  it,  coil  alter  ooil,  the  line 

*A  mahseer  li  a  large  flvh  met  with  In  the  rlrert  of  Northern  India, 
and  highly  prized  by  anglers  m  the  Indian  aaUnon. 
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off  his  ann,  and  fell  in  the  very  middle  of  the  ditch.  It 
dropped  with  a  sharp  plash,  a  single  sound  :  it  made  but  a 
flignt  noise, — not  more  than  a  fair-sized  fish  would  make  as 
he  snapped  at  a  fly ;  yet  that  slight  noise  '<  sounded  an 
alarm  on  the  dull  ear  "  of  nizht.  Instantly  all  was  life. 
Hie  sentries  started  out  of  their  half-sleeping  stroll,  and 
fired  off  their  matchlocks ;  the  guards  sprang  to  the  battle- 
ments, and  blazed  away  in  the  direction  fi^m  which  the 
sound  had  come.  The  sentries  on  the  glacis  followed  suit, 
withont  aim  or  object.  Nerval,  the  instant  he  had  made 
his  cast,  had  sprung  back  across  the  bank,  and  was  lying 
concealed  by  the  side  of  Parker.  Slowly  raising  his  head 
orer  the  bank,  he  could  see  the  guards  hurrying  to  and  firo 
alonp;  the  ramparts,  running  down  the  sloping  debris  to  the 
brink  of  the  water,  and  there  standing  aghast.  But  there 
was  nothing  to  be  seen,  —  nothing^  to  account  for  the  noise. 
The  sound  was  not  repeated.  There  was  evidently  noth- 
ing astir.  So  the  firing  gradually  ceased;  the  men  're- 
tonied  to  their  posts,  or  their  slumbers ;  and  Nerval  heard 
on  the  ramparts  an  occasional  laugh,  as  the  joke  was  passed 
along, "  Kali  muehMi  tha!  "  Q*  It  was  only  a  fish  I ") 

T&t  danger  passed,  it  now  remained  to  draw  out  the 
line  with  its  register  float,  and  to  make  good  the  retreat. 
But  Norval  waited  till  all  was  perfectly  quiet  before  he 
stirred  from  his  lair.  He  waited, —  it  seemed  hours, —  when 
the  ^ngs  in  camp  began  to  sound  eleven.  "  Now  for  it," 
he  tnough,  '*  or  1  sha'n't  be  back  by  midnight."  So  he 
crept  up  the  bank  again,  across  the  path,  atfd  down  the 
other  side,  close  to  the  water,  where  the  grass  was  longer, 
and  helped  to  conceal  him,  as  he  lay  full  length  on  the  very 
brink.  Then  began  the  work  of  drawing  in  the  line :  round 
and  round  he  turned  slowly,  over  and  over,  noiselessly 
winding  the  line  round  his  chest,  converting  himself  into  a 
winch,  until  he  had  the  cork  in  his  hand.    In  the  excite- 


ment he  forgot  himself  for  a  moment ;  turning  less  cau- 


tiously than  usual,  his  foot  touched  the  water.  The  plash 
was  heard.  Again  all  were  on  the  am  vive  on  the  walls ;  but 
nothing  seemed  to  come  of  it ;  so  tne  sentries  relapsed  into 
quiescent  confidence,  and  contented  themselves  with  the 
thought,  "There  goes  that  fish  again  1"  But  it  brought 
Nerval  back  to  his  former  prudence :  more  slowly  and  si- 
lently than  ever  he  gatherea  round  him  the  few  feet  of  line 
that  remained. 

At  last  it  was  all  done,  and  the  plummet  was  in  his  hand  I 
He  now  crawled  back  to  Parker,  touched  him  ;  the  signal 
was  passed  on  to  the  men,  and  the  retreat  began.  This 
was  a  &r  more  tedious  and  delicate  affair  :  they  now  had  the 
enemy,  already  startled,  behind  as  well  as  in  firont.  The 
slightest  sound  would  have  betrayed  them,  and  all  might  have 
been  undone.  So,  one  by  one,  in  single  file,  at  short  inter- 
Tals,  on  hands  and  knees,  they  crept  along,  until  they 
were  within  some  fifty  yards  of  the  enemy's  sentries.  Now 
Norval,  who  was  in  advance,  pulled  up :  all  closed  in  :  not 
ft  word  was  uttered.  With  bated  breath  they  waited  till 
the  sentries  had  met  and  parted,  and  were  on  the  extreme 
end  of  their  beat  again ;  then  they  rose  cautiously  on  their 
feet,  and,  with  a  simultaneous  spring,  made  for  the  lantern, 
which,  by  agreement,  had  been  placed  to  guide  them  back 
to  the  battery,  and  were  again  safe  and  sound  within  their 
own  lines. 

There  was  Major  Jones,  only  too  ready  to  welcome  them. 
Between  night-rounds  he  had  been  constantly  at  the  battery ; 
Sot  his  anxiety  was  so  intense  that  he  could  not  rest  in  his 
tent.  It  is  due  to  him  to  say,  that,  during  those  two  weary 
hours  of  agonizing  suspense,  the  brave  old  man  had  thought 
more  of  the  danger  of  that  **  young  mad-cap  Norval,"  than 
of  his  own  imperilled  commission.  The  trembling  voice  and 
the  convulsive  grip  with  which  he  greeted  the  young  en- 
gineer told  how  much  he  had  gone  through. 

With  a  very  fervent "  Grood-night,"  and  "  God  bless  you  1 " 
to  him  and  to  Parker,  and  with  a  kindly  shake  of  the  hand 
to  each  of  the  men,  and  the  assurance  that  he  should  never 
forget  how  they  had  joined  him  in  a  venture  of  life  or 
death.  Nerval  made  straight  for  the  brigadier's  tent.  The 
old  man  was  asleep  ;  so,  seeing  a  light  in  the  chief-engineer's 


tent  close  by,  he  walked  in,  and  said,  "  Colonel,  I  find  the 
brigadier  has  turned  in ;  so  I  come  to  you.  If  you'll  kindly 
unioind  m€,  you'll  know  the  depth  of  the  ditch  under  the  fort 
rampart    Please  tell  the  brigadier  I  will  vouch  for  its  ao- 


curacy. 


"  Tell  me  how  you  did  it,"  said  he  eagerly. 

^'  Let  me  off  for  to-night,  colonel,  xou  shall  hear  aU 
to-morrow,  when  in  reporting  it  I  may  have  to  ask  your 
forgiveness  for  unauthorized  absence  from  camp  after 
tettoo." 

He  had  not  left  the  tent  many  minutes,  when  tiie  general 
awoke,  and  was  told  by  his  bearer  that "  Norval  sahib  "  had 
been  to  see  him,  and  had  gone  to  the  chief-engineer.  A 
note  at  once  brought  the  colonel,  with  the  line  in  his  hand. 
Nothing  would  now  satisfy  the  brigadier  but  that  Norval 
should  oe  sent  for,  as  he  could  not  sleep  again  till  he  had 
heard  how  it  had  been  done. 

"  Capt  Wilson  1 "  he  called  out,  —  for  Wilson  was  his 
orderly  officer,  and  was  in  attendance  close  at  hand, — "  will 
you  oblige  me  by  telling  Lieut.  Norval  that  I  wish  to 
see  him  at  once.  He  has  actually  gone  and  plumbed  the 
ditch ! " 

Capt.  Wilson,  who  was  very  comfortable,  as  he  lay 
back  m  his  easy-chair  dozing  over  his  cheroot^  was  not  over 
well  pleased  to  be  thus  disturbed,  and  still  less  for  such  an 
object.  So  he  went  on  his  errand  in  no  very  gracious 
mood.  On  reaching  Nerval's  tent  he  made  straight  for  the 
purdah^  and  was  going  to  lift  it,  when  the  bearer  stopped 
him :  '*  Hookum  no,*'  ne  said  (which  means,  "  The  order  is 
not  to  admit  any  one  "). 

*'  I  must  see  your  master,"  Capt.  Wilson  retorted  haught- 
ily, and  was  again  moving  to  lift  the  purdah ;  but  the 
bearer  again  interfered,  and,  joining  his  hands,  deprecating 
Capt.  Wilson's  entering  the  tent,  said,  ^^  Sahib  girja 
parhta  hai "  ("My  master  is  saying  his  prayers  "). 

Wilson  turned  contemptuously  on  his  heel,  saying,  loud 
enough  for  Norval  to  hear,  "  Tell  your  master  the  brigadier 
sahib  wants  him  immediately." 

"  *  Saying  his  prayers  I  '  hum  1  more  cant  and  humbug, 
eh  ?  Yet,  did  he  expect  I  would  come  for  bim  at  this  mo- 
ment ?  No  :  it  can't  be  !  "  (so  Wilson  thought  himself  as 
he  walked  back.)  "  There  is  no  hypocrisy  in  this,  at  any 
rate.  That  man  must  be  sincere.  '  Saying  his  prayers ! ' " 
The  sound  of  his  own  voice  tliis  time,  in  such  very  different 
tone  from  that  in  which  the  words  were  first  uttered,  set 
him  musing ;  and  his  uncertain  steps,  now  slow,  now  quick, 
betrayed  that  a  struggle  was  ^oing  on  in  his  mind,  as  he 
wended  his  way  back  to  the  brigadier's  tent. 

Norval  the  while  had  been,  as  his  bearer  had  truly  said, 
"  saying  his  prayers  " !  —  prayers  overflowing  with  thankful- 
ness that  his  life  had  been  preserved.  As  he  rose,  he  called 
to  his  servant,  and  asked  for  the  packet  he  had  put  into  his 
care.  He  opened  it  with  tearful  eye  and  trembling  hand, 
as  he  thought  how  the  contents  might  have  told  to  his 
mother,  and  to  her  whom  he  hoped  in  time  to  make  the 
partner  of  his  life,  the  tale  of  his  soldier's  death.  Again 
ascended  from  his  heart  the  prayer  of  gratitude  to  Him 
into  whose  hands  he  had  committed  himself,  for  that  he  had 
gained  his  object,  and  was  safe. 

He  proceeded  at  once  to  the  brigadier's  tent.  As  he 
reached  it,  he  was  accosted  by  Capt.  Wilson.  "  Norval, 
can  you  ever  forgive  me  the  wrongs  I  have  done  you  in 
thought  and  act  r  I  feel  now  how  I  have  wronged  you. 
Can  you  ever  forgive  me  ?  May  we  not  be  firiends  ?  such 
a  friend  as  you  I  need,  or  I  am  lost." 

From  that  hour  they  were  friends  indeed. 

The  assault  was  made  on  the  fort  itself.  And  in  a  few 
months  —  the  Victoria  Cross  not  having  then  been  estab- 
lished —  the  GazeMe  which  announced  Lieut.  Nerval's  pro- 
motion to  a  regimental  captaincy  proclaimed  him  brevet- 
major. 

Thus  was  the  ditch  plumbed,  and  many  a  life  saved ;  and 
one  heart  was  plumbed  too,  and  set  in  tiie  way  of  being 
saved. 
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CLARENCE  KING'S  «  MOUNTAINEERING  IN  THE 

SIERRA  NEVADA." 

A  FKE8H  and  Timorous  record  of  yaried  kinds  of  adven- 
ture, [combined  wiu  yivid  pictures  of  mountain  scenery, 
and  with  elimpses  of  wild  me  among  Indians,  Mexicans, 
and  Caliiomians,  will  commend  itself  to  most  readers. 
Mr.  King's  object  in  exploring  the  regions  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  was  scientific ;  but  there  is  not  a  page  in  his  book 
above  the  level  of  the  most  ordinaiy  intell^nce,  and  his 
style  is  always  popular.  Some  parts  of  his  book  may  be 
ranked  with  the  accounts  of  Alpine  climbing,  which  have 
excited  so  much  interest  in  En^umd ;  and  in  reading  of  the 
ascent  of  the  peak  to  which  ]£.  King  gave  the  name  of 
Mt.  Tyndall,  we  recognize  the  source  of  his  inspiration. 
Yet,  whatever  may  have  been  the  dangers  surmounted  by 
the  members  of  the  Alpine  club,  there  is  one  respect  in 
which  Mr.  King  is  alone  and  unapproached.  His  descrip- 
tion of  the  ride  across  the  Tulare  riain,  with  two  Mexican 
highwaymen  on  his  track,  of  the  incessant  watchfulness  by 
which  he  escaped  their  attempts  to  waylay  him,  of  the 
splendid  run  he  gave  them  over  some  fifteen  miles  of  coun- 
try, will  be  followed  with  interest.  While  this  incident  is 
strongly  significant  of  the  lawless  habits  which  prevail  in 
those  parts,  there  are  other  oassaees  in  Mr.  King's  book 
which  tell  the  same  story.  One  of  the  most  noteworthy  of 
these  is  the  specimen  given  us  of  lynch-law,  as  practised 
on  a  man  suspected  of  horse-stealing.  The  owner  of  some 
animals  which  were  missins  had  tracked  them  for  a  short 
distance,  and  had  noticed  uiat  their  trail  was  followed  by 
the  footmarks  of  a  man  in  spurs.  This  at  once  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  some  Mexican  had  stolen  the  animals ;  and 
the  first  Mexican  who  appeared  with  a  pair  of  spurs  on 
was  seized,  and  brought  to  trial.  The  facts  were  briefly 
stated  to  a  jury,  chosen  from  among  the  bystanders ;  and 
when  the  jury  retired  to  deliberate,  the  Mexican  was  car- 
ried off  to  a  place  where  the  expected  verdict  could  have  its 
proper  consummation.  By  and  bv  some  of  the  populace  re- 
turned, opened  the  door  of  the  Jury-room,  ana  asked  Uie 
verdict.  "Not  guilty,"  was  Qie  answer.  The  court 
promptly  refused  to  accept  that  conclusion,  menacing  the 
jurv  with  pistols,  and  sending  ihem  back  with  greater 
violence  than  was  ever  shown  by  Jeffries  to  reconsider  the 
matter.  In  about  half  an  hour  the  door  was  i^ain  opened ; 
and  by  this  time  the  jury  had  yielded  to  the  force  or  aiyik- 
ment.  On  being  asked,  "Your  opinion,  gentlemen?" 
they  replied,  "Guilty I"  and  must  nave  been  re-assured 
when  that  was  met  with  the  remark,  "  Correct  1  You  can 
come  out.  We  hung  him  an  hour  ago."  The  only  further 
fact  in  the  case  is,  that,  later  in  the  day,  the  missing  ani- 
mals were  found  grazing  just  behind  the  tavern  in  which 
the  trial  had  been  held ;  and  it  then  occurred  to  the  bar- 
keeper that  they  had  been  there  ever  since  the  morning. 

When  we  turn  from  white  men  of  this  stamp  to  the 
Indians,  of  whom  Mr.  King  had  some  strange  experiences, 
we  are  almost  tempted  to  prefer  the  genuine  savase  to  such 
a  parody  of  civilization.  Still,  the  description  given  us  of 
the  funeral  of  a  chieftain's  wife,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  die  bereaved  widower  made  haste  to  console  himself^ 
somewhat  pars  on  our  feelings.  Mr.  King  mentions  the 
stoicism  with  which,  in  the  first  instance,  the  chief  alluded 
to  his  wife's  death.  "  My  woman  she  die,"  he  remarked 
laconically ;  "  very  bad ;  to-night,  sun-down,  rfie  bum  up." 
At  sunset,  however,  when  the  professional  mourners  of  the 
tribe,  old  women  with  their  heads  daubed  with  pitch,  pro- 
ceeded to  light  the  funeral  pile,  all  this  stoicism  had  de- 
parted ;  the  chief  poured  forth  tears  and  cries,  and  was  at 
one  time  on  the  point  of  throwing  himself  into  the  flames. 
Mr.  King  was  convinced  of  the  sincerity  of  Indian  feelins ; 
and  as  he  lay  awake  that  ni^ht,  hearing  the  death-wail,  he 
was  persuaded  that  "  ainr  policy  toward  the  Indians  based 
upon  the  assumption  of  tneir  beinc;  brutes  or  devils  was 
nothing  short  of  a  blot  on  this  Christian  century."  Next 
morning,  however,  Mr.  King  again  visited  the  In(uan  camp ; 
and  there  it  turned  out  that  the  chief,  who  had  been  left 
inconsolable,  was  drunk  in  his  hut,  in  the  company  of  a 


new  wife  whom  he  had  taken  to  himself  the  nisiit  before 
We  need  hardly  add  that  this  discovery  chilled  Mr.  Kiog*! 
enthusiasm.    "  Since  then,"  he  says, — 

**  I  ^anledly  avoid  all  discussion  of  the  *  Indian  qnertioB.' 
When  interrogated,  I  dodge,  or  protest  ignorance;  when  linmil, 
I  have  been  known  to  torn  the  subject ;  or,  if  driven  to  tna  mil, 
I  usually  confess  my  opinion  that  uie  Quakers  will  have  to  wad 
a  great  reformation  in  the  Indian  before  he  is  really  fit  lo  be 
exterminated." 

The  contrast  between  man  and  nature,  which  appesi 
throughout  Mr.  King's  book,  cannot  fail  to  remind  as  d*^ 
well-known  lines  applied  to  Ceylon  in  Bishop  Heber'i 
missionaiT  l^mn.  it  is  a  relief  to  accompany  Mr.  Kia^ 
through  the  forests  and  gorges,  which  he  brings  before  ns  ia 
such  eiowing  pictures;  to  watch  his  ascent  of  lit 
TyndalU,  or  to  see  him  wrestling  with  the  very  king  of 
storms  in  the  Yosemite  Valley.  Mr.  King's  love  of  wgrd- 
paintine,  natural  enough  to  one  who  excels,  is  so  firequsD^ 
gratified,  that  the  critic's  task  is  somewhat  perplexing.   We 


cannot  quote  forever,  yet  still  less  can  we  analyze  a 
of  landscapes  on  all  of  which  color  has  been  so  lavishly 
employed.  It  is  not  Mr.  King's  fault,  if  some  of  his  chi|>- 
ters  produce  on  us  the  effect  of  a  kaleidoscope.  We  ban 
a  somewhat  confused  idea  of  splendor,  —  of  vast  distancei, 
out  of  which  rise  serrated  peaks,  thrown  into  keen  relief  oa 
the  sunset  skv, — of  deep  valleys,  thick  with  forest  growdi, 
or  winding  uke  ribbons  between  walls  of  massive  rooL 
As  a  quiet  evening  scene,  contrasting  with  the  emsode 
in  the  storm  on  the  Yosemite,  we  mav  take  the  fbuowing 
passage  fit)m  the  ascent  of  Mu  l^dall :  — 

"  All  the  snow  of  our  recess  lay  in  the  shadow  of  the  k%k 
granite  wall  to  the  west,  but  the  Kern  divide  which  camd  i 
around  ns  from  the  south-east  was  in  full  light ;  its  broka  \ 
sky-line,  battlemented  and  adorned  with  innumerable  ro«^ 
hewn  spires  and  pinnacles,  was  a  mass  of  glowing  onq^ 
intensely  defined  against  the  deep  violet  sky.  At  the  opct 
end  of  our  horse-shoe  amphitheatre,  to  the  cast,  its  floor  cf 
snow  rounded  over  in  a  smooth  brink,  overhanging  precipioei 
which  sank  two  thousand  feet  into  the  King's  &Son.  Aaoi 
the  gulf  rose  the  whole  protession  of  sommit  peaks,  thor 
lower  halves  rooted  in  a  deep,  Bombro  shadow  cast  by  the  wsBtoi 
wall,  the  heights  bathed  in  a  warm  i>urple  haze^  in  which  the 
im^nilar  man>ling  of  snow  burned  with  a  pure  crimson  ' 
A  few  fleecy  clouds,  dyed  fiexy  orange,  drifted  slowly 
across  the  narrow  zone  of  sky,  which  stretched  fipom  sanmiit 
summit  like  a  roof.  At  times  the  sound  of  water&lis,  faint 
mingled  with  echoes,  floated  up  throogh  the  still  air.  The 
near  by  lay  in  cold,  ghsstly  shade,  warmed  here  and  then 
strange  flashes  by  light  reflected  downward  finom  drifting 
The  sombre  waste  about  us ;  the  deep  violet  vault  overt 
those  far  summits,  glowing  with  reflected  rose ;  the  deep,  imj 
etrable  gloom  which  filled  the  gorge,  and  slowly  and  with  vi 
like  Btc^th  climbed  the  mountam  wall,  extinguishing  the 
light,  combined  to  produce  an  effect  which  may  not  be  dcxril 
nor  can  I  more  than  hint  at  the  contrast  between  the 
of  the  scene  under  full  light,  and  the  cold,  death-like 
which  followed  when  the  wan  clifl^  and  pallid  enow 
all  overshadowed  with  ghostly  gray. " 

No  words  of  our  own  need  be  added  to  this 
in  order  to  bring  Mr.  King's  book  to  the  notice  of 
readers. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


The  Pope  was  eighty  3rear8  old  on  the  13th  of 
month. 

M.  Edmond  About  has  retired  from  die  Sirir^  to  take 
chief  editorship  of  the  Paris  paper,  entitled  LeXIX^ 

The  Governor  of  Pondicherry  has  prohibited  dancing 
his  dominions  until  the  last  Gennan  soldier  has  evaci 
French  territory. 

There  are  no  more  savages.    A  Cherokee  Indian 
is  in  Paris.    He  is  going  to  study  for  the  bar :  his  name 
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Mr.  Woods ;  rerj  well  chosen  for  an  ex-inhabitant  of  the 
forest. 

There  appears  to  be  no  end  to  the  making  of  books 
about  Charles  Dickens.  Mr.  Charles  Kent,  a  not  remark- 
able English  poet,  has  in  press  a  volume  entitled  "  Recol- 
lections of  Charles  Dickens."  Mr.  Kent  and  the  novelist 
were  intimate  friends,  and  the  last  letter  ever  written  by 
J  Dickens  was  addressed  to  the  gentleman  who  is  now  pub- 
liiihing  these  memorials  of  him. 

The  Americans  in  Rome  intend  to  build  a  new  church 
within  the  walls  of  the  city.  A  site  for  it  has  been  already 
secured  on  the  Via  Nazionale,  at  the  comer  of  the  Via 
Napoli.  This  part  of  the  city  has  been  chosen  as  being 
the  centre  of  those  new  quarters,  which,  by  reason  of  their 
superior  healthfulness  and  freedom  from  the  danger  of  in- 
undation, must  soon  become  the  favorite  residence  of  the 
foreign  population  of  Rome. 

The  Parisians  are  recovering  from  the  state  of  emotion 
into  which  they  were  plunged  by  the  news  of  the  murder  of 
Mme.  Dubourg,  and  are  ^ginning  to  recollect  anecdotes 
more  or  less  apropos.    Here  is  the  latest :    At  the  Theiltre 

Fran^ais,  Mile.  D was,  in  the  presence  of  the  author, 

repeating  her  part  in  a  comedv  by  Scribe.  ^  My  child," 
said  M.  Scribe,  **  permit  me  to  give  you  a  hint.  Here  is  the 
Bcene.  Suppose  that  you  are  in  your  own  room :  a  young 
man  is  at  your  feet,  making  a  passionate  declaration  of  love 
to  you :  your  husband  suddenly  enters.  Now,  what  would 
you  do ?  "  ''I  would  tell  him  to  go  away  again,"  replied 
the  artless  maiden. 

Miracles  are  being  still  performed  in  France  with  great 
success.  *'  Notre  Dame  de  la  Salette,"  who  had  already 
cured  manv  cases  of  paralysis,  has  unexpectedly  extended 
her  medical  help  to  diseases  of  the  skin.  There  is  also  a 
special  pomade  under  this  saint's  protection,  against  which 
the  most  obstinate  hair-diseases  are  not  proof.  In  another 
part  of  France,  at  Trouville,  in  Normandy,  a  pedestal  of 
olack  marble  has  been  offered  to  the  Virgin  in  grateful  re- 
turn for  her  kindness  in  keeping  awav  the  Prussians  from 
this  exceptionally  protected  town.  Tne  black  marble  bears 
an  inscription  signed  by  the  mayor,  the  municipal  council- 
lors, and  the  Bi^op  of  Lisieux. 

An  Enelish  journal  presents  the  following  question  of 
law  to  debating  societies :  A  young  student  received  les- 
sons in  law,  it  being  agreed  that  a  certain  fee  should  be 
paid  if  thejpupil  were  successful  in  the  first  clause  he 
pleaded.  The  pupil,  however,  neglected  to  undertake  any 
cause ;  and  the  master,  in  order  to  obtain  anv  fee,  was  com- 
pelled to  sue  him.  The  pupil  defended  himself  in  Uie 
court,  and  it  was,  consequently,  the  young  man's  first  suit. 
The  master  argued  thus :  '*  K I  be  successfril  in  the  cause, 
the  pupil  will  be  compelled  to  pay  by  virtue  of  the  sen- 
tence ;  and  should  I  be  even  unsuccessful,  he  will  have  to 
pay  me  in  fulfilment  of  the  original  contract."  To  this  the 
apt  pupil  replied :  <*  If  I  be  successful,  I  shall  be  free ;  and 
even  if  I  be  unsuccessful,  I  shall  be  free  by  virtue  of  the 
contract."  Which  is  the  right  view  of  the  case,  say,  ye 
debating  societies  ? 

A  very  distinguished  Paris  physician  says,  "  I  believe 
that,  during  the  twenty  years  I  have  practised  my  profes- 
sion, twenty  thousand  children  have  been  carried  to  the 
cemeteries,  a  sacrifice  to  the  absurd  custom  of  exposing 
their  arms.  Put  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  into  a  baby's 
mouth,  and  the  mercury  rises  to  ninety  desrees.  Now, 
carry  the  same  to  its  little  hand  :  if  the  arm  he  bare  and 
even  cool,  the  mercury  will  sink  to  fifty  degrees.  Of 
course,  all  the  blood  that  flows  through  tnese  arms  must 
fall  from  ten  to  forty  degrees  below  the  temperature  of  the 
heart.  Need  I  say,  when  these  currents  of  the  blood  flow 
back  to  the  chest,  the  child's  vitality  must  be  more  or  less 
compromised  ?  And  need  I  add  that  we  ought  not  to  be 
surprised  at  the  frequently-recurring  afi'ections  of  the 
tongue,  throat,  or  stomach  ?  " 


The  Theatre  Royal,  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  has  been  torn 
down,  in  order  to  restore  die  great  garden  of  Shakspeare 
to  its  original  form  and  size.  The  generosity  and  energy 
of  Mr.  J.  O.  Halliwell  having  secured  the  purchase  of  the 
whole  plot  of  ground  once  occupied  by  the  poet,  the  6ai^ 
dens  of  Shakspeare  will  hereafter  form  a  public  property. 
The  house  which  Shakspeare  bought,  and  in  which  he 
passed  the  last  years  of  his  life,  was  pulled  down  by  Par- 
son Gastrell  about  a  century  ago,  ana  only  the  foundations 
remain.  On  this  site,  however,  overshadowed  by  the  old 
Guild  Chapel,  Shakspeare  **  eat  in  safety,  under  his  own 
vine,  what  he  planted;"  and  here,  doubtless,  he  often 
*'  slept  within  his  orchard,  his  custom  always  in  the  after- 
noon." Five  and  forty  years  ago,  a  theatre  was  built  on  a 
comer  of  the  garden,  and  opened  with  "  As  You  Like  It ; " 
and,  with  "  excellent  taste,  i'  faith,  "  the  little  theatre  was 
closed,  last  month,  with  the  greatest  work  of  Shakspeare's 
genius,  —  the  tragedy  of  ^*Uamlet ; "  much  of  which, 
probably,  was  written  on  the  very  site  where  it  was  played. 

There  are  many  penalties  attached  to  greatness ;  and  it 
is  doubtful  whether  it  may  not  be  preferable  to  occupy  an 
obscure  position,  and  to  die  unlamented  by  the  public,  rather 
than  to  be  consigned  to  earth  with  a  pompous  ceremonial, 
or  to  run  the  risk  of  having  one's  deeds  recorded  by  an  in- 
competent biographer.  In  Italy,  however,  it  is  possible  for 
a  great  man  to  anticipate,  in  the  prospect  of  his  decease,  a 
stul  more  terrible  inai(;nity.  It  will  sadden  an  illustrious 
American,  or  an  Englishman,  in  his  last  moments,  to  think 
of  the  manner  in  wmch  his  mental  remains  may  be  served 
up  for  the  amusement  of  idle  readers;  but  what  must  be  the 
feeling  of  an  Italian,  at  the  thought  that  his  very  body  may 
be  detained  above  ground  to  whet  public  curiosity.  This, 
however,  is  the  destiny  of  Mazzini,  whose  mortal  remains, 
instead  of  being  consigned  peacefully  to  the  earth,  are  to  be 
preserved  by  Prof.  Gorini  for  the  benefit  of  future  gen- 
erations of  sight-seers.  This  is  a  cruel  fate,  and  one  well 
fitted  to  quench  the  generous  aspirations  of  Italian  patriots 
and  statesmen.  To  live  and  die  for  Italy,  may  be  to  Live 
and  die  nobly ;  but  to  have  one's  body  <*  petrified,"  that  it 
may  be  curiously  scanned  by  future  generations  of  Italian 
sight-seers,  is  an  unhappy  lot  indeed. 

Punch  pays  the  following  tribute  to  the  late  Horace 
Mayhew :  — 

With  a  very  deep  sorrow  we  record  the  loss  of  another 
old  firiend  and  colleague.  Horace  Mayhew  has  been  unex- 
pectedly called  away.  Associated  with  this  periodical  from 
nearly  its  earliest  days,  he  was  for  years  an  indefatigable 
and  valuable  contributor ;  and,  when  fortune  had  rendered 
him  independent  of  labor,  he  continued  to  share  our  coun- 
sels, and  ne  never  abated  his  earnest  interest  in  our  work. 
This  testimonial  is  easy.  But  when  we  would  speak  of  the 
manly  simplicity  and  childlike  affection  of  his  nature,  of 
his  indomitable  cheerfulness,  of  his  ready  generc  sity,  and  of 
his  singular  sweetness  of  temper,  we  can  write  only  what 
must  seem  to  those  who  knew  him  not  in  excess  of  the  truth, 
while  it  fails  to  do  Justice  to  our  own  knowledge  of  a  be- 
loved friend.  But,  in  the  affectionate  memories  of  us  all,  his 
worth  and  lovingness  will  be  treasured  while  memory  re- 
mains to  us.  ^avy  is  the  grief  that  has  fallen  on  those 
who  lived  in  firiendship  with  the  kind,  the  just,  the  gentle 
"Penny"  Mayhew. 

The  Th^Atre  Fran9ais  has  reproduced  the  "Supplice 
d'une  Femme,"  after  an  interval  of  three  years.  It  is  not 
likely  that  the  revival  of  this  comedy  will  evoke  even  a  part 
of  the  excitement  to  which  it  gave  rise  when  it  was  first  put 
on  the  stage.  The  most  curious  feature  in  the  whole  piece  is, 
that  it  has  no  author  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  The  handbills 
are  thus  worded:    "Le  Supplice  d'une  Femme,  par  M. 

X ."    The  piece  was  originally  written  by  M,  Emile 

de  Girardin  in  conjunction  witn  M.  Alexandre  Dumas,  fils ; 
but  the  two  coliaborateurs  Quarrelled  at  the  first  perform- 
ance, each  wishing  to  put  his  name  to  the  work,  and  laying 
claims  to  exclusive  authorship.  The  affair  went  before  the 
courts ;  and,  as  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  determine  who  had 
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writUn  the  greater  part  of ''  Le  Supplice  d'une  Femme,"  it 
was  decided  that  the  comedy  should  hare  no  legal  author. 
Neither  of  the  two  writers  lost  by  it ;  for  the  piece  is  an 
abnormal  picture  of  French  society,  as  devoid  of  truth  as  it  is 
of  dramatic  merit 

The  results  of  the  inquiry  made  as  to  the  damage  sus- 
tained by  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  during  the  two  sieges 
and  the  devastation  caused  br  the  Ck>mmune,  have  b^n 
communicated  to  the  Muncipal  Council  by  the  Prefect  of 
the  Seine.  The  number  of  claims  for  compensation  were 
12,480,  representing  a  sum  of  four  hundred  and  seven  mil- 
lion francs.  These  demands  have  been  cut  down  and  classi- 
fied in  the  three  following  categories:  Damages  caused 
by  foreign  war  to  1,703  claims,  and  rather  more  than  two 
million  Irancs;  damages  caused  by  the  second  siege  to 
2,486  claims  and  about  nine  millions  francs ;  injuries  done 
by  the  Commune  to  8,451  claims,  and  fifty-hve  million 
francs.  These  sums,  added  to  afurdier  sum  often  millions 
for  subsequent  demands  since  admitted,  give  a  total  of 
seventy-seven  millions  ($15,400,000),^which  will  be  shortly 
distributed. 

• 

In  an  article  on  "  Prussia  and  the  two  Empires,"  by  M. 
Albert  Sorei,  in  the  current  number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
MondeSf  it  is  stated  that  Count  von  Moltke  was  anxious 
that  war  with  France  should  have  been  declared  unmedi- 
ately  after  Sadowa.  The  German  soldier  saw  that  war  with 
France  was  inevitable,  and  might  probably  be  perilous ;  and 
he  hoped,  by  a  sudden  attack,  to  take  the  enemy  by  surprise. 
The  pretext  for  a  declaration  of  war  would  have  been  the 
territorial  **  rcvendications  "  of  Napoleon  III.,  and  there  was 
periect  confidence  that  all  Germany  would  have  supported 
the  contest  with  enthusiasm.  The  plan  of  operations  was 
indeed,  says  M.  Sorel,  traced  out,  and  the  army  was  full  of 
^lan.  Count  von  Moltke  proposed  to  withdraw  his  columns, 
and  by  a  bold  and  and  swifl  march,  which  seemed  sure  of 
success,  to  throw  himself  at  once  upon  France,  which  would 
have  been  taken  utterly  by  surprise,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
greatest  military  disorganization.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted 
UkBi  if  this  plan  had  been  carried  out,  France  would  in  1866 
have  suffered  the  fate  which  was  reserved  for  her  four  years 
later.  Not  a  few  French  politicians  and  others  declaim 
wildly  against  the  ex-£mperor,  because  he  did  not  go  to 
war  with  Prussia  after  Sadowa,  and  so  prevent  the  first 
great  step  towards  German  unity.  But  it  requires  very 
Ettle  reflection  to  see  that  if  France  were  unprepared  in 
1870,  she  was  still  more  so  in  1866  ;  and,  as  it  was,  she  was 
only  saved  by  circumstances  from  being  overrun  in  1866,  as 
was  seriously  contemplated  by  her  conquerors  subsequently. 

A  LITTLE  awkwardness  on  the  part  of  Madame  Thiers, 
recently,  in  the  reception  of  a  lady  of  moderate  rank,  with 
the  belief  that  she  was  a  duchess  of  the  crime  of  society, 
recalls  to  memory  that  an  English  lady,  with  a  very  fine, 
high-sounding  French  name,  and  probably  the  descendant 
of  some  political  outlaw,  went  to  a  ball  at  the  Tuileries, 
during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  gave  her 

name  as  Madame  M .     On  the  nrst  landing,  this  was 

changed  to  Madame  de  M ;  and  by  the  time  our  fair 

compatriot  (and  she  was  very  fair)  reached  the  saloon, 
where  the  emperor  was  standing,  surrounded  by  his  court 
and  the  high  dignitaries  of  the  empire,  she  found  herself 
a  duchess.  Now,  the  emperor  was  always  very  anxious  to 
get  the  old  noblesse  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  to  come 
to  the  Tuileries ;  but  with  few  exceptions,  —  those  of  the 
Due  de  Mouchy,  the  Due  de  Gramont,  the  Prince  de  la 
Tour  d'Auvergne,  and  a  few  others,  —  he  had  not  suc- 
ceeded.   When,  therefore,  the  usher  announced  Madame  la 

Duchesse  de  M ,  he  instantly  left  the  empress,  to  whom 

he  was  talking,  stepped  gallantly  forward,  and  offered  Mrs. 

M his  arm.    I'he  liuly  was  very  much  astonished,  not 

having  paid  any  attention  to  the  announcement ;  and  it  was 
only  when  the  emperor  asked  if  her  Grace  had  come  up  to 

Paris  from  her  chateau  X ,  that  she  perceived  the  error, 

and  undeceived  his  Maiesty,  who  maae  her  a  bow,  and 
returned,  rather  crestfallen,  to  the  empress.  However, 
in  the  course  of  the  evening,  Napoleon  in.  sought  out 


Madame  M ,  and,  explaining  the  error,  apologized  for 

his  seeming  want  of  politeness,  laughed  over  the  iniBtikp, 

asked  Mrs.  M to  dine,  and  was  ever  after  most  civil 

and  kind  to  her  and  her  family. 


UNSEEN. 


I. 


At  the  spring  of  an  arch  in  the  great  north 
High  up  on  the  wall,  is  an  anj^'s  head ; 

And  beneath  it  is  carren  a  lily  £>wer, 
With  delicate  wings  at  the  side  outspread. 


n. 

They  say  that  the  sculptor  wrought  from  the  face 
Oi  his  youth's  lost  love,  of  his  promised  bride ; 

And  when  he  had  added  die  last  sad  grace 
To  the  features,  he  dropped  his  chisel  and  died. 


m. 

And  the  worshippers  throng  to  the  shrine  below. 
And  the  sightseers  come  with  their  curious  eyes  ; 

But  deep  in  the  shadow,  where  none  may  know 
Its  beauty,  the  gem  of  his  carving  lies. 


IV. 

Tet  at  early  mom  on  a  midsummer's  day, 
When  the  sun  is  far  to  the  north,  for  the  space 

Of  a  few  short  minutes,  there  falls  a  ray. 
Through  an  amber  pane,  on  the  angel's  fiuse. 


V. 

It  was  wrought  for  the  eye  of  God;  and  it  seems 
That  he  blesses  the  work  of  the  dead  man's  hand 

With  a  ray  of  the  golden  light  that  streams 
On  the  lost  that  are  ibnnd  in  the  deathless  land. 


BOBEBT  BBOWNING. 


Beabded  like  some  strong  shipman,  with  a  beam 
Of  gray  orbs  glancing  upward  at  the  sky, 

O  fricod  1  thou  scandest,  pondering  thy  theme, 
And  watching,  while  the  troublous  days  blow  by 
Their  cloudy  signs  and  portents ;  then  thine  eye 

Fallcth,  and,  reading  with  poetic  gleam 
The  human  lineaments  that  round  thee  lie. 

Peers  to  the  soul,  and  softens  into  dream. 

O  dweller  in  the  winds  and  waves  of  iile, 

Header  of  living  faces  foul  and  fair  1 
No  nobler  mariner  may  mortal  meet. 

Steadfast  and  sure  thou  movest  through  the  strife^ 

Knowing  the  signs  and  symbols  of  the  air. 
Yet  gentle  as  the  dews  about  thy  feet. 

EOBBET  BUCHAVAV. 


To  CuBB  AsTMHA. — Whitcomb's  Bbmedt  acts  more  dSiect 
ly  than  any  other  known  panacea. 

White's  Specialty  fob  Dtspbpsia  will  effect  a  core  if 
tried  faithfdlly. 

The  best  article  as  a  relish  for  family  use  is  the  famous  Haxt 
FORD  Leicbstbrshibb  Tablb  Sauce  ;  aud  we  coDfideutlj 
recommend  it  to  all.  The  sales  of  the  regular  customers  of  odr 
best  grocers  are  constantly  increasing,  for  each  one  who  tries  the 
Ualford  praises  its  quality  to  his  neighbor,  and  the  maken 
state  that  tUeir  cards  of  reference  are  made  up  of  everybody  who 
uses  the  goods. — Botton  TraveUer, 
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CHAPTER  VI.  —  A  SAFE  XNVESTMENT. 

THE  second-floor  front  have  come  in,  Ben,"  said  Mrs. 
Mosg,  of  19a,  Poland  Street,  as  she  opened  the  door  to 
her  hosband  on  a  wet  and  windy  autumnal  erening :  *<  she 
have  come  and  brought  her  luggage, —  a  ^een  carpet-bag 
with  a  poll-parrot  worked  on  it,  and  a  foreign-looking  ban£ 
box  tiea  up  in  a  handkerchief;  she's  French,  Ben,  that's 
what  she  is  I " 

"  Is  she  ?  "  said  Mr.  Mogg  shortly :  *'  well,  Fm  hungry, 
that's  what  I  am ;  so  get  my  tea."  He  had  had  a  long  and 
dirty  walk  home  from  the  West  India  Docks,  where  he 
was  employed  as  a  warehouse-man,  and  chattering  in  a 
windy  passage  about  his  wife's  lodger  scarcely  seemed  to 
him  the  most  desirable  way  of  employing  his  mvt  moments 
at  home. 

Bat  after  despatching  two  large  breakfast-cups  of  tea, 
and  several  rounds  of  hot  salt  buttered  toast,  from  which 
the  crust  had  been  carefully  cut  away,  Mr.  Mogg  was  some- 
what mollified,  and,  wiping  his  mouth  and  fineers  on  the 
dirty  table-cloth,  felt  himself  in  cue  to  resume  ue  conver- 
sation. 

^  Oh !  the  new  second-floor  has  come,  Martha,  has  she  ?  " 
he  commenced ;  '^  and  she's  French,  you  think.  Well,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Mo^g,  who  was  naturally  rather  slow  in  bring- 
ing his  ideas  mto  focus,  ^  Dickson  may  or  may  not  be  a 
French  name ;  that  it's  an  Enslish  one  we  all  know :  but 
that's  no  reason  that  it  should  not  be  a  French  one  too ; 
there  being,  as  is  well  known,  several  words  which  are  the 
same  in  both  languages." 

<*She  wrote  down  P.  Dickson  when  she  came  to  take 
the  rooms  this  morning ;  and  I  see  P.  D.  worked  on  her 
portmonnaie  when  she  took  it  out  to  pay  the  first  week's 
rent  in  advance,"  said  Mrs.  Mogg. 

''  Then  it's  clear  enough  her  name  is  Dickson,"  said  Mr. 
Mogg,  with  a  singular  facility  of  reasoning.  '*  What  should 
you  say  she  was  now,  Martha, —  you're  good  at  reckoning 
'em  up,  you  are:  what  is  the  second-floor  front,  should 
you  say  ?  " 

''Either  a  gov'ness  or  a  lady's-maid  out  of  place," 
said  Mrs.  Mogg  decisively.  ^  I  thought  she  was  a  gov'ness 
until  I  see  the  sovereigns  in  her  portmonnaie;  and  then 
made  up  my  mind  she  was  a  lady's-maid  as  had  given  up 
her  place,  either  through  a  death,  or  the  family  going  abroad, 
or  ^vin^  up  housekeeping,  and  these  were  the  sovereigns 
which  she  had  just  got  from  the  wardrobe-shop  for  the 
perquisites  and  etceteras  which  she  had  brought  away 
with  her." 

**  You'ro  a  cleajvheaded  one,  you  are,"  said  Mr.  Mogg, 
looking  at  his  wife  with  great  delight.  '^  Has  she  had  any 
thing  to  eat?" 

"  Oh,  yes  1 "  said  Mrs.  Mog^,  giggling  with  some  asperity : 
**  she  brought  a  lettuce  in  with  her,  I  suppose ;  for  when  I 
went  up  to  ask  her  whether  I  should  get  in  any  little  trifle 
for  breakfast,  I  found  her  eating  of  it,  and  dropping  some 
lumps  of  sugar  into  a  tumbler  of  water." 

"  Well,  that's  beastly,"  said  Mr.  Mogg :  "  these  foreign- 


ers are  disgusting  in  their  ways,  one  always  heard ;  but 
how  did  you  make  her  understand  you  about  breakfast  ?  " 

**  Lor*  bless  yer,  man,  she  speaks  English  first-rate ;  so 
well,  Uiat,  when  I  first  see  her,  I  thought  she  was  a  country- 
woman of  mine  firom  Norfolk." 

<'  Well,  so  long  as  she  pays  regularly,  and  don't  stop  out 
late  at  night,  it  don't  matter  to  us  where  she  comes  from," 
said  Mr.  Mogg,  stretching  out  his  arms,  and  indulging  in  a 
hearty  yawn.  ^  Now,  Martha,  get  me  my  pipe ;  and  when 
you  have  cleared  these  things  away,  come  and  sit  down, 
and  let's  have  a  quiet  talk  al^ut  how  we  are  to  get  rid  of 
the  German  teacher  in  the  back  attic." 

The  newly-arrived  tenant  of  the  second-floor,  whom 
these  worthies  in  the  kitchen  wero  thus  discussing,  was 
walking  up  and  down  her  room  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  she  naa  paced  the  platform  at  Lymington,  or  the  Prado 
at  Marseilles.  It  was  very  lucky  that  the  occupant  of  the 
drawing-room,  a  gentleman  who  taught  noblemen  and 
senators  the  art  of  declamation,  had  not  on  that  evening 
one  of  his  usual  classes,  in  which  budding  orators  were  ac- 
customed to  deliver  Mark  Anthony's  speech  over  the  sofa- 
pillow,  transformed  for  the  nonce  into  the  dead  body  of 
Caesar,  and  where,  to  encourage  his  pupils,  the  professor 
would  set  forth  that  his  name  was  Norval,  and  proceed  to 
bewail  the  bucolic  disposition  of  his  parent,  or  the  grind- 
ing sound  of  the  heels  above  would  have  sadly  interfered 
with  the  lesson.  It  was  well  that  Pauline  was  not  inter- 
rupted, for  the  demon  of  rage  and  jealousy  was  at  work 
within  her.  The  burning  shame  consequent  on  the  belief 
that  she  had  been  deceived,  and  made  a  fool  of,  nearly 
maddened  her ;  and  as  every  phase  of  the  deceit  to  which 
she  now  imagined  she  had  fallen  so  roady  a  victim  rose 
beforo  her  mind,  she  clasped  her  arms  above  her  head  and 
groaned  aloud. 

**  To  think,"  she  cried,  "  that  I,  who  had  known  him  so 
long  and  so  intimately;  I,  who  had  been  his  companion  in 
his  plottings  and  intrigues,  who  had  sat  by,  night  afler 
night,  and  day  after  day,  watching  the  patience  and  skiU 
with  which  he  prepared  the  pitfalls  for  others, —  that  I  should 
be  so  blind,  so  weak,  so  besotted,  as  to  fall  into  them  myself. 
Lies  fix>m  the  first,  and  lie  upon  lie  I  A  lie  to  the  man 
Calverley,  whose  agent  he  protended  he  would  be ;  a  lie  to 
the  old  man  Claxton,  who  obtained  the  place  for  him,  and 
sent  him  the  money  by  the  pale-faced  woman  1  Then  a 
lie  to»  me ;  a  cleverer  kind  of  lie  1  a  lie  involving  some 
tracasseriey  f(»r  I  am  not  one  to  be  deceived  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  To  me  he  admitted  he  intended  playing  false 
with  the  others,  and  now  I  am  reckoned  among  those  whom 
he  has  hoodwinked  and  befooled  1 

''The  notion  that  came  across  me  at  that  place!  It 
must  be  true  I  He  never  meant  to  come  thero :  he  sent 
me  on  a  fool's  errand,  and  he  would  never  be  within  miles 
of  the  spot)  The  whole  thing  was  a  trick,  —  a  well- 
planned  trick  from  the  first ;  well-planned,  and  so  plausible 
too.  The  flight  to  Weymouth,  then  to  Guernsey ;  hours  of 
departuro  of  trains  and  steamer  all  noted  and  arranged. 
Wnat  a  cunning  rogue  1  What  a  long-headed,  plausible 
rascal  I  And  the  money,  the  two  thousand  pounds :  many 
would  be  deceived  by  that.  He  thought  I  would  argue, 
that,  if  he  had  intenoed  to  leave  me,  he  never  would  have 
haiided  over  to  me  those  bank-notes. 

"  But  I  know  him  better  1  He  is  a  oatmVfi,  swindler, 
liar ;  but,  thaugh  I  suppose  he  never  loved  me  in  the  way 
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that  other  people  understand  love,  I  hare  been  useful  to 
him,  and  he  has  become  used  to  me,  —  so  used  that  he  can- 
not bear  to  think  of  me  in  misery  or  want.  So  he  gaye  me 
the  money  to  set  his  mind  at  ease,  that  my  reproachful 
figure  should  not  rise  between  him  and  his  new-found  hap- 
piness 1  Does  he  think  that  money  can  compensate  me  for 
the  mental  agony  that  I  shall  suffer  always,  that  I  suffer 
now  ?  Does  he  tnink  that  it  will  saWe  my  wounded  pride  ? 
that  it  will  do  away  with  the  misery  and  degradation  I 
feel  ?  And  having  been  cheated  by  a  shallow  artifice,  will 
money  deprive  me  of  my  memory,  and  stop  the  current  of 
my  thoughts?  Because  I  shall  not  starve,  can  money 
bereave  me  of  my  fancies,  or  keep  away  mental  pictures  as 
will  drive  me  mad  to  contemplate?  I  can  see  them  all 
now ;  can  see  him  with  her ;  can  hear  the  very  phrases  he 
will  use,  and  can  imagine  his  manner  when  he  talks  of  love 
to  her  I  How  short  a  time  it  soems  since  I  listened  to  those 
burning  words  from  the  same  lips  1  How  well  I  remember 
each  incident  in  the  happy  journey  from  Marseilles,  the 
pleasant  days  at  Genoa,  the  Ion?  stay  at  Florence  I  Where 
has  he  gone  now,  I  wonder  ?  To  what  haunt  of  luxury  and 
ease  has  he  taken  his  new  toy  ?  Fool  that  I  am  to  remain 
here  dreaming  and  speculating,  when  I  want  to  know,  when 
I  must  know]  I  must,  and  will,  find  out  where  they  are ; 
and  then  quickness,  energy,  perseverance,  —  he  has  praised 
them  more  than  once  when  they  served  him,  —  snail  be 
brought  into  play  to  work  his  ruin  1 " 

At  this  point  in  her  train  of  thought,  Pauline  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  knock  at  the  door  of  her  room.  Starting  at  the 
sound,  she  raised  her  head,  and  listened  eagerly ;  but  what- 
ever fancy  she  may  have  indulged  in  as  to  the  idea  as  to 
who  might  be  her  visitor  was  speedily  dispelled  by  hearing 
the  short  sniff  and  the  apologetic  cough  with  which  Mrs. 
Mogg  was  wont  to  herald  her  arrival ;  and,  being  bade  to 
come  in,  that  worthy  woman  made  her  appearance,  smiling 
graciously.  It  was  Mrs.  Mo^g's  habit  to  fill  up  such  leisure 
as  her  own  normal  labor  and  active  superintendence  of  the 
one  domestic  slave  of  the  household,  known  as  "  Melia," 
permitted  her,  in  paying  complimentary  calls  upon  her 
various  lodgers,  apparently  with  the  view  of  looking  after 
their  comforts  and  tendering  her  services,  but  really  with 
the  intention  of  what  she  called  "  taking  stock "  of  their 
circumstances,  and  making  herself  acquainted  with  any 
peculiarities  likely,  in  her  idea,  to  affect  the  question  of  her 
rent.  Having  thoroughly  discussed  the  possibility  of  get- 
ting rid  of  the  German  teacher  with  her  husband,  and  it 
being  pleasantly  arranged  between  them  that  that  unfortu- 
nate linguist  was  to  be  decoyed  into  the  street  at  as  early  a 
period  as  possible  on  the  ensuing  morning,  and  then  and 
there  locked  out,  his  one  miserable  little  portmanteau  being 
detained  as  a  hostage,  Mrs.  Mogs:  ^^s  in  excellent  spirits, 
and  determined  to  make  herself  agreeable  to  her  new 
lodger. 

"  Good  evening,  ma'am,"  she  commenced ;  "  time  being 
getting  late,  and  5iis  being  your  first  night  under  our  hum- 
ble roof,  I  took  the  liberty  of  looking  in  to  Fee  if  thingrs  was 
comfortable,  or  there  was  any  thing  in  the  way  of  a  Child's 
night-light  or  that,  you  might  require." 

iUmost  wearied  out  with  the  weight  of  the  wretched 
thoughts  over  which,  for  the  last  forty-eight  hours,  she  had 
been  brooding,  Pauline  felt  the  relief  even  of  this  interrup- 
tion, and  answered  graciously  and  with  as  much  cheerfulness 
as  she  could  assume.  "  The  room  was  comfortable,"  she  said, 
"  and  there  was  nothing  she  required ;  but  would  not 
madame  sit  down?  She  seemed  to  be  always  hard  at 
work,  and  must  be  tired  afler  climbing  those  steep  stairs. 
Perhaps  she  would  not  object  to  a  little  refreshment  ?  " 

Mrs.  Mogg's  eyes  gleamed,  as  from  her  neat  hand-bag 
Pauline  produced  a  small  silver  flask,  and  pouring  some  of 
its  contents  into  a  tumbler,  handed  the  water-bottle  to  her 
landlady,  to  mix  for  herself". 

"  Thank  you,  ma'am/*  said  Mrs.  Mogg,  seating  herself  on 
one  of  the  two  rush-bottomed  chairs,  and  smoothing  her 
apron  over  her  lap  with  both  her  hands.  "  It  is  a  pull  up 
the  stairs  afler  one's  been  hard  at  it  all  day ;  and  a  little 
drop  of  comfort  like  this  does  one  no  harm,  whatever  they 
may  say  against  it,    more  especially  when  it's  like   this. 


and  not  the  vitriol  and  mahogany  shavings  which  thi^  sdl 
by  the  <juartem  at  the  '  Goldsmith's  Anns/  Toa  didB*t 
bring  this  from  France  with  you ;  did  you,  ma'am  ?  " 

<'  Oh,  no  I "  said  Pauline  with  a  half-AnUe.  ^  It  ii  a  kn^ 
time  since  I  left  France." 

« Ah  I  so  I  should  think,"  said  Mra.  Mogg,  '^  by  yxNir 
civilized  ways  of  going  on,  let  alone  your  speaking  onr 
language  so  capital.  Mogg,  meaning  my  husbandf  was  in 
France  once,  at  Boolong,  with  the  Foresters'  excarsioB, 
and  thought  very  high  of  the  living  he  got  daring  the  two 
hours  he  was  there.* 

'*  Ah  I  you  have  a  husband,"  said  Pauline,  beginning  to 
lapse  into  dreariness. 

'<  Oh,  yes,  ma'am  1  and  as  good  a  husband  as  woman 
could  wish ;  a  hard-working  man,  and  taking  no  holidays 
save  with  the  Foresters  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  Easter  Moo- 
days,  and  such  like.    He's  in  the  docks,  b  Mogg." 

'<  In  Uie  docks  I "  said  Pauline :  *^  he  would  know,  then, 
all  about  ships  ?  " 

'<  Oh,  no,  ma'am  I "  said  Mrs.  Mogg,  with  a  slight  toss  of 
the  head:  ^'that's  the  Katherine's  Docks  you're  thinking 
of,  where  the  Greneral  Steam  goes  from.  Mogg  is  in  the 
West  Injia  Docks :  he's  in  the  nderoom,  —  horns  and  hides, 
and  other  foreign  produce." 

"  Then  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  ships  ?  " 

*<  Nothing  at  all,  ma'am.  It  would  be  easier  work  fer 
him  if  he  had,  though  more  outrdoor  work ;  but  his  is  tern- 
ble  hard  work,  more  especially  on  sale-days.  He's  regular 
tired  out  to-night,  poor  man ;  for  to^lay  has  been  a 
sale  day,  and  mog^  was  at  It  from  morning  till  ni^t,  at- 
tending to  Mr.  CSverley's  consignments." 

"Mr.  Calverlev!"  cried  Pauline,  roused  at  last.  **Do 
you  know  him  ? ' 

"  Oh,  no  I  not  I,  ma'am,"  said  the  landlady;  «*  only  throi^ 
hearing  of  him  from  Mogg.  He's  one  of  the  laigest  mer- 
chants in  horns  and  hides,  is  Mr.  Calverley,  and  there 
is  never  a  ship-load  comes  in  but  he  takes  most  of  it. 
Mogg  has  done  business  for  him — leastways,  for  the  honse, 
for  when  Mogg  knew  it  first,  Mr.  Calverley  was  only  a  clerk 
there — for  the  last  thirty  jrears." 

"  Is  Mr.  Calverley  married  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  ma'am  1  He  married  Mrs.  Gurwood,  which  was 
Miss  Lorraine  before  she  married  Mr.  Gurwood,  who  killed 
himself  with  drink  and  carryings-on.  A  pious  lady,  Mrs. 
Calverley,  though  haughty  and  stand-ofiish,  and,  Uiey  do 
say,  keeping  Mr.  C.'s  nose  to  the  grindstone  close." 

"  And  Mr.  Calverley,  what  is  he  like  ?  " 

"  Not  much  to  look  at,  ma'am,  but  the  kindest  and  the 
best  of  men.  My  nephew  Joe  is  light  porter  in  their 
house;  and  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Calverley  behayes  to  him 
—  half-holidays  here,  half  a  crown  there,  Christmas-boxes 
regular,  and  cold  meat  and  beer  whenever  he  goes  op  to 
the  house  —  no  tongue  can  tell.  Likewise,  most  boondful 
to  Injuns  and  foreigners  of  all  kinds,  Spaniards,  and  that 
like ;  providing  for  children  and  orphans,  and  getting  them 
into  hospitals,  or  giving  them  money  to  go  back  to  their  own 
country. 

"Where  is  Mr.  Calverlev's  address, — his  business  ad- 
dress ;  his  office,  I  mean  ?  " 

"In  Mincing  Lane,  in  the  city,  ma'am.  It's  as  well 
known  as  the  Bank  of  England,  or  the  West  Injia  Docks 
themselves.  May  I  make  so  bold  as  to  inquire  what  you 
want  with  Mr.  Calverley,  ma'am  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Mogg,  whose 
curiosity,  stimulated  by  the  brandy  and  water,  was  faA 
getting  the  better  of  her  discretion :  "  if  it's  any  thing  in 
the  horn  and  hide  way,"  she  added,  as  the  notion  of  some- 
thing to  be  made  on  commission  crossed  her  mind,  ''I  am 
sure  any  thing  that  Mogg  could  do,  he  would  be  most 
happy." 

"iJo,  thank  you,"  said  Pauline  coldly:  "my inquiry  had 
nothing  to  do  with  business." 

And  shortly  afler,  Mrs.  Mogg,  seeing  that  her  lodger 
had  relapsed  into  thought,  and  had  replaced  the  silver 
flask  in  her  hand-bag,  took  her  departure. 

"  What  that  Frenchwoman  can  want  with  Mr.  Calver- 
ley," said  she  to  her  husband,  afler  she  had  narrated  to  him 
the  above  conversation   "is  more  than  I  can  think:  his 
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xuune  came  np  quite  promiscuous,  and  she  never  stopped 
talking  about  him  while  I  was  there.  She'd  have  gone  on 
gossiping  till  now,  but  I  had  my  work  to  do,  and  told  her 
80,  and  came  away.** 

Mrs.  Mogg's  curiosity  was  not  responded  to  by  her  hus- 

iMuid,  a  man  naturally  reticent,  and  given,  in  the  interval 

l>etween  his  sapper  and  his  bed,  to  silent  pipe-smoking. 

**  They're  a  rum  lot,  fijreigners,"  he  said ;  and  after  that  he 

spoke  no  more. 

Meanwhile  Pauline,  left  to  herself,  at  once  resumed  the 
"tiger-like  pacing  of  her  room.    ''I  must  not  lose  sight," 
slie  said,  **  of  any  clew  which  is  likely  to  serve  me.    Where 
lie  is,  she  will  be ;  and  until  I  have  found  them  both,  and 
made  them  feel  what  it  is  to  attempt  to  play  the  fool  with 
me,  —  me,  Pauline  Durham,  —  I  shall  not  rest  satisfied.     1 
must  find  means  to  become  acquainted  with  this  man  Cal- 
"werley ;  for,  sooner  or  later,  he  will  hear  something  of  Tom 
Xhirham,  whom  he  believes  to  have  gone  to  Ceylon  as  his 
agent,  and  whose  non-arrival  there  will  of  course  be  reported 
to   him.      So  long  as   my  husband,  and    the  poor  puny 
tbing  for  whom  he  has  deserted  me,  can  force  money  from 
tlie  old  man  Classon,  or  Claxton,  or  whatever  his  name  is, 
tliey  wiU  do  so.    But  in  whatever  relations  she  mav  stand 
to  nim,  when  he  discovers  her  flight  he  will  stop  tne  sup- 
plies ;  and  I  should  think  Monsieur  Durham  will  probably 
turn  up  with  some  cleverly-concocted  story  to  account  for 
liis  quitting  the  ship.    They  will  learn  that  by  telegraph 
firom  Gibraltar,  I  suppose,  and  he  will  again  seek  for  legiti- 
mate employment.    Meanwhile,  I  have  the  satisfaction  of 
striking  nim  with  his  own  whip,  and  stabbing  him  with 
his  own  dagger,  by  using  the  money  which  he  gave  me  to 
help  me  in  my  endeavors  to  hunt  him  down.    The  money  1 
It  is  there,  safe  enough  I " 

As  she  placed  her  hand  within  the  bosom  of  her  dress,  a 
curious  expression,  first  of  surprise,  then  of  triumph,  swept 
across  her  face.  ''  The  letter  I  "  she  said,  as  she  pulled  it 
forth ;  ^  the  letter,  almost  as  important  as  the  bank-notes 
themselves,  Tom  Durham  called  it.  It  is  sealed  1  Shall  I 
open  it  ?  but  for  what  good  ?  To  find,  perhaps,  a  confes- 
sion that  he  loves  me  no  more;  that  he  has  taken  this 
means  to  end  our  connection,  and  that  he  has  given  me  the 
money  to  make  amends  for  his  betrayal  of  me  —  shall  I  — 
Bah  1  doubtless  it  is  another  part  of  the  fraud,  and  contains 
nothing  of  any  value." 

She  oroke  the  seal  as  she  spoke,  opened  the  envelope, 
and  took  out  its  contents,  a  single  sheet  of  paper,  on  which 
was  written :  — 


**  I  have  duly  received  the  paper  you  sent  me,  and  have 
placed  it  intact  in  another  envelope,  marked,  *  Akhbar  K,' 
which  I  have  deposited  in  the  second  drawer  of  my  iron 
safe.  Besides  myself,  no  one  but  my  confidential  head 
clerk  knows  even  as  much  as  this ;  and  I  am  glad  that  I  de- 
clined to  receive  your  confidence  in  the  matter,  as  my  very 
ignorance  may  at  some  future  time  be  of  service  to  you,  or 
—  don't  think  me  harsh,  but  I  have  known  you  long  enough 
to  speak  plainly  to  you  — may  prevent  my  being  compro- 
mised. The  packet  will  be  given  up  to  no  one  but  your- 
self in  person,  or  to  some  one  who  can  describe  the  indorse- 
ment, as  proof  that  they  are  accredited  by  you." 

H.  S. 

This  letter  Pauline  read  and  re-read  over  carefully,  then 
with  a  shoulder-shrug  returned  it  to  its  envelope,  and  re- 
placed it  in  her  bosom. 

^  Mysterious,"  she  said,  <'  and  unsatisfactory,  as  is  every 
thinz  connected  with  Monsieur  Durham  I  The  paper  to 
which  this  letter  refers  is  of  importance,  doubtless ;  but  what 
it  may  contain,  and  who  '  H.  S.'  may  be,  are  equally  un- 
known to  me ;  and  without  that  information  I  am  helpless 
to  make  use  of  it.  Let  it  remain  there  I  A  time  may  come 
when  it  will  be  of  service.  Meanwhile  I  have  the  two 
thousand  pounds  to  work  with,  and  Monsieur  Calverley  to 


work  upon :  he  is  the  only  link  which  I  can  see  at  present 
to  connect  me  with  my  fugitive  husband.  Throu<;h  him 
is  the  only  means  I  have  ofobtaining  any  information  as  to 
the  whereabouts  of  this  pair  of  escaped  turtle-doves.  The 
clew  is  slight  enough ;  but  it  may  serve  in  default  of  a  better, 
and  I  must  set  my  wits  to  work  to  make  it  useful." 

So  the  night  went  on ;  and  the  Moge  household,  the  pro- 

Erietors  themselves  in  the  back  kitchen;  the  circulating 
brarian  in  the  parlors ;  the  Italian  nobleman,  who  dealt  in 
cameos  and  coral  and  bric-arbrac  jewellery,  in  the  drawing- 
room  ;  the  Belgian  basso,  who  smoked  such  strong  tobacco, 
and  cleared  his  throat  with  such  alarming  vehemence,  in 
the  second-floor  back ;  and  the  German  teacher  in  ignorance 
of  his  intended  forcible  chan^  of  domicile  in  the  attic,  —  all 
these  slept  the  sleep  of  the  just,  and  snored  the  snores  of 
the  weary;  while  Pauline,  half-undressed,  lav  upon  her 
bed,  with  eyes  indeed  half-closed,  but  with  her  brain  active 
and  at  work.  In  the  middle  of  the  night,  warned,  by  the 
rapid  decrease  of  her  candle,  that  in  a  few  minutes  she 
would  be  in  darkness,  she  rose  from  the  bed,  and,  taking 
from  her  carpet-bag  a  small,  neat  blotting-book,  she  sat 
down  at  the  table,  and  in  a  thin,  clear,  legible  hand,  to  the 
practised  eye  eminently  suggestive  of  hotel  bills,  wrote  the 
following  letter :  — 

19A,  POLAIYD  STBBET,  SOHO. 

M0N8IBUR,  —  As  a  French  woman  domiciled  in  England, 
the  name  of  Monsieur  Calverley  has  become  familiar  to  me 
as  that  of  a  gentleman  —  ah,  the  true  English  word  1  — 
who  is  renowned  as  one  of  the  most  constant  and  liberal 
benefactors  to  all  kinds  of  charities  for  distressed  foreigners. 
Do  not  start,  monsieur ;  do  not  turn  aside  or  put  away  this 
letter,  in  the  idea  that  you  have  already  arrived  exactly  at 
its  meaning  and  intention.  Naturally  enough  you  think 
that  the  writer  is  about  to  throw  herself  on  your  mercy,  to 
implore  you  for  money,  or  for  admission  into  one  of  those 
asylums  towards  the  support  of  which  you  do  so  much.  It 
is  not  so,  monsieur ;  though,  were  my  circumstances  differ- 
ent, it  is  to  you  I  should  apply,  knowing  that  your  ear  is 
never  deaf  to  such  complaint.  I  have  no  want  of  money, 
though  my  soul- -is  crusned;  and  I  am  well  and  strong  m 
body,  though  my  heart  is  wounded  and  bleeding ;  calamities 
for  which,  even  in  England,  there  are  no  hospitals  nor  doc- 
tors. Yet,  monsieur,  am  I  one  of  that  clientele  which  you 
have  so  nobly  made  vour  own,  —  the  foreigners  in  distress. 
Do  you  think  that  the  only  distressed  foreigners  are  the 
people  who  want  to  give  lessons,  or  get  orders  for  wine  and 
cigars,  the  poor  governesses,  the  demoiselles  de  magasin^ 
the  emigres  of  the  republic  and  the  empire  ?  No :  there  is 
another  kind  of  distressed  foreigner,  the  woman  with  a 
small  sum  on  which  she  must  live  for  the  rest  of  her  days, 
in  penurv  if  she  manages  ill,  in  decent  thrift  if  she  manages 
well.  Who  will  guide  her  ?  I  am  such  a  woman,  monsieur. 
To  my  own  country,  where  I  have  lost  all  ties,  and  where 
remain  to  me  but  sad  memories,  I  will  not  return.  In  this 
land,  where,  if  I  have  no  ties,  yet  have  I  no.  sad  memories, 
I  will  remain.  I  have  a  small  sum  of  money,  on  the  inter- 
est of  which  I  must  exist ;  and  to  you  I  apply,  monsieur. 
You,  the  merchant  prince,  the  patron  and  benefactor  of  my 
countrymen,  to  advise  in  the  investment  of  this  poor  sum, 
and  keep  me  from  the  hands  of  charlatans  and  swindlers 
who  otherwise  would  rob  me  of  it.  I  await  ydlur  gracious 
answer, 

Monsieur,  and  am  your  servant, 

Palmtbe  Du  Tertbs. 

The  next  morning  Pauline  conveyed  this  letter  to  the 
office  in  Mincing-Lane,  and  asked  to  see  Mr.  Calverley ;  but 
on  being  told  by  a  smart  clerk  that  Mr.  Calverley  was  out 
of  town,  visiting  the  ironworks  in  the  North,  and  would  not 
be  back  for  some  days,  she  left  the  letter  in  the  clerk's 
hands,  and  begged  fur  an  answer  at  his  chiePs  conve- 
nience. 
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*'  CHIFFONNIERS." 

Who  has  not  seen  in  Paris,  towards  six  in  the  evening 
in  winter,  rather  later  in  the  spring  and  summer  seasons, 
the  prowling  figure  of  a  muddy  man,  who  stops  to  consider 
the  neaps  of  refuse  emptied  by  the  side  of  tne  pavement, 
fumbles  amid  them  witn  a  crook,  and  transfers  as  much  of 
their  contents  as  he  thinks  worth  the  while  into  a  deep- 
mouthed  basket  on  his  back  V  He  is  the  chiffonnier,  or 
certificated  ragman,  —  a  person  whose  existence  is  involved 
in  just  enough  of  nocturnal  mystery  to  make  him  an  object 
of  wondering  interest  to  the  grown-up  world,  and  of  lude- 
ous  terror  to  misbehaved  small  people.  His  clothes  are  an 
amalgamation  of  blouse,  patches,  rents,  and  string,  such  as 
Callot  or  Gavami  might  nave  sketched  for  him ;  his  caps 
belong  to  the  fashions  of  no  recorded  time  or  people ;  he 
has  some  such  sobriquet  as  Bijou  or  Bibi,  whicn  nts  him 
oddly,  like  his  cap ;  and  his  countenance  is  as  often  as  not 
illustrated  with  a  red  nose  and  a  black  eye.  Follow  him, 
however,  and  you  will  not  see  him  deviate  from  that 
rectilineal  course  which  is  the  outward  sign  of  sobriety. 
He  slinks  by,  straight,  silent,  and  stealthy  as  a  shadow. 
If  darkness  has  set  m,  ^he  lantern  which  dangles  by  a  ro{>e 
from  his  lefl  hand  glimmers  in  the  distance,  like  a  will-o'- 
the-wisp  ;  and,  if  you  ask  any  question  of  the  man,  he  will 
answer  you  civilly  but  curtly,  and  pass  on.  Foreigners, 
policemen  new  to  their  work,  or  people  against  whom  he 
nas  accidentally  run  at  a  streetrcomer,  have  occasionally 
treated  Bijou  or  Bibi  as  a  vagabond  ;  but  this  is  a  mistake. 
He  is  no  vagabond.  He  carries  in  his  pocket,  and  care- 
fully embedded  in  a  tin  box,  which  is  the  only  clean  thintr 
about  him,  the  license  which  is  at  once  the  charter  of  his 
independence,  the  cause  of  his  eventide  civility  and  sober- 
ness, and  the  patent  which  raises  him  during  the  hours 
when  he  plies  nis  crook  vocations  to  the  level  of  a  munici- 
pal functionary. 

Go  to  the  prefecture  de  police  some  morning,  and  fee 
one  of  those  obliging  detectives  who  hang  about  its  neigh- 
borhood to  show  you  the  waiting-room  of  the  "  Cbercheurs 
de  Livrets."  You  may  go  in  without  the  detective  if  you 
like ;  but  a  guide  will  help  you  lo  distin^ish  categories  in 
the  mysterious  gathering  of  postulants  Uiere,  and  to  make 
the  visit  more  instructive.  The  room  is  a  common  one, 
with  whitewashed  walls,  hard  forms,  a  black  stove,  and  a 
copy  of  police  regulations  hanging  on  the  wall  within  a  flat 
wire  cage,  as  if  it  were  feared  somebody  would  steal  it.  It 
is  not  a  large  room ;  and  the  license-seekers  do  not  remain 
there  long  before  being  admitted  to  an  inner  chamber, 
where  clerks  cross-question  them,  examine  their  certificates 
of  character  and  identity,  levy  a  payment,  and  order  them 
to  call  another  day.  But  short  as  is  the  time,  there  is 
enough  of  it  to  fraction  the  company  into  groups  as  dis- 
tinct, reciprocally  disdainful,  and  studiedly  unconscious  of 
one  another,  as  any  in  a  watering-place  assembly  room ; 
and  what  makes  all  this  the  more  perfect  is,  tnat  the 
groups  seem  to  despise  one  another  on  exactly  the  same 
obscure  but  absolute  principles  as  their  betters  in  the 
upper  walks  of  society.  Thus,  here  is  a  young  man  with 
bow  legs,  who  has  come  to  take  out  a  cabman's  license. 
He  has  passed  the  examination,  which  consists  in  drivincr 
a  broken-down  vehicle  through  a  labyrinth  of  stakes  on 
the  grounds  of  the  Cie.  Gen^rale  des  Petites  Voitures. 
He  18  about  to  enter  into  a  prosperous  course  of  over- 
charging the  public,  shouting  at  it  when  he  gets  his  right 
fare,  and  now  and  then  breaking  its  bones ;  yet  he  looks 
down  with  a  contempt  which  nothing  can  equal  on  a  lean 
mountebank,  who  will  overcharge  nobody  and  never  break 
any  bones  but  his  own.  He  is  generally  a  Gascon,  this 
mountebank ;  and  his  lank  arms,  shrunk  chest,  and  flutey 
legs  excite  the  hilarity  of  a  pair  of  giant  Auvcrgnats,  who 
will,  by  and  by,  get  licenses  as  water-carriers.  Why,  with 
one  of  their  brawny  arms  they  could  hold  two  of  his  size 
up  in  mid-air  —  at  least,  so  they  say,  until  the  Gascon, 
divining  that  he  is  being  made  the  object  of  jests,  looks  at 
them  pointedly  with  his  shifty  eyes,  and  offers  to  prove  his 
strength  by  throwing  them  both  out  of  the  window ;  an 


offer  which  is  cautiously  declined.  There  is  nol  modi  talk 
in  an  Auverspat,  and  such  little  aa  there  may  be  ia  not 
always  intelligible  to  the  outside  world ;  neverthele»,  the 

Eair  in  question  cannot  help  asking  the  Gascon  what  hopes 
e  has  (H  getting  his  tumbler's  license.    The  €ra6Con  oa^ 
very  little  nope,  he  says,  lapsing  suddenly  moomfiil. 

From  minute  to  minute  a  sharp-voiced  detectiTe  oomci 
to  the  door  and  cries  out  a  name ;  and  the  company  letks 
out,  by  drops  of  one  man  at  a  time,  through  a  door  whidi 
was  once  white,  and  is  no  longer  so.  There  are  poetolaots 
of  twenty  sorts  besides  those  already  mentioned,  —  domes- 
tic servants,  perambulating  ^coco"  venders  (thoee  mea 
with  velvet-covered  receptacles  of  licorice  tea  strapped  to 
their  backs,  and  a  semicircle  of  silvered  gobleta  jutting 
from  a  contrivance  on  their  breasts),  public  fortxme-tellen 
and  public  scribes,  market  salesmen,  and  sufferers  in  eTciy 
variety,  from  the  man  with  no  legs,  who  wants  leare  to  pro- 
pel himself  through  the  streets  on  a  truck,  to  the  piiblie 
horror  and  inconvenience,  down  to  the  blind  man  vith  his 
dog,  who  wishes  to  stand  near  a  church  or  on  a  bridge^ 
wiu  an  appealing  manuscript  on  his  chest.  All  then 
people  require  licenses ;  all  of  them  must  be  inscribed  on 
the  prefectoral  books,  with  name,  age,  residence,  and  ante- 
cedents in  full ;  and  all  of  them  have  come  supplied  with 
a  very  sheaf  of  certificates  to  attest  that  they  are  hooeii 
folk.  You  might  drop  your  handkerchief  or  yoar  watc^ 
without  fear  among  tnem;  even  the  aspirant  chiffonmer 
who  sits  apart  from  the  rest,  and  patiently  waits  his  turn  to 
the  last,  with  a  sullen  consciousness  of  his  social  inferiority, 
would  restore  your  property  to  you,  asking  no  reward  im- 
less  you  chose  to  give  it  to  him.  '*  Now,  wen,"  shouts  the 
detective,  when  Bijou  is  left  alone,  the  very  last  of  all; 
and  Bijou  gets  up,  fumbles  underneath  his  blouse  far  hit 
*'  papers,"  and  shambles  into  the  august  presence  of  the 
clerk  who  is  to  interrogate  him.  And  it  is  no  child's  play, 
this  inquisition.  At  a  glance  the  clerk  has  detected  the 
records  of  three  sentences  of  imprisonment  on  Bijou's 
papers.  "  Yes,"  pleads  Bijou  humbly ;  "  but  they  are  sll 
three  for  assaults  when  drunk,  not  for  thefL"  ^^  And  it 
is  because  of  your  drinking  habits  that  you  are  reduced  to 
becoming  a  ragman,'*  suggests  the  clerk ;  and  to  this  Bijoa 
responds  doggedly,  <^  that  one  must  live  somehow."  If  the 
clerk  were  facetious,  he  might  answer  like  Talleyrand,  thst 
he  saw  no  necessity  for  it ;  but  he  confines  hunself  to  a 
searching  inquiry  as  to  what  Bijou  did  during  all  the  tioe 
that  the  Uommune  lasted ;  for  it  is  evident  that  if  any  mas, 
having  served  under  the  Commune,  were  allowed  to  eaza 
his  bread  honestly  as  a  ragman,  the  salutary  principles  of 
order  would  be  undermined.  Bijou,  however,  succeeds  is 
proving  that  he  held  no  terms  witn  the  Commune.  He  was 
a  mechanic  once ;  drink  ruined  him ;  if  he  is  not  authorized 
to  become  a  ragman  now,  he  must  smash  somebody  in 
order  to  be  sent  to  prison  again.  The  clerk,  partly  un- 
bending, dismisses  him  with  the  assurance  that  tne  matter 
will  be  inquired  into;  which  means,  that  after  Bijoa's 
antecedents  have  been  closely  verified,  and  aflcr  he  has 
spent  four  or  five  more  mornings  cooling  his  heels  is 
the  waiting-rtom  of  the  Prefecture,  he  will  be  inscribed  on 
the  list  of  those  who  are  waiting  for  ragmanship  vacancies. 
This  means,  again,  that,  before  Bijou  receives  his  patent  of 
appointment,  some  three  months  or  more  must  elapse  ;  for  the 
chiffbnniers  are  aclose  corporation,  numbering  in  all,  men  and 
women,  no  more  than  four  hundred  and  fif^  souls.  These, 
then,  are  the  preliminaries  through  which  fiijou  has  had  to 
wade  before  being  licensed  to  fish  for  valuables  in  dust-heapSi 
At  first  tlie  chijf'onniers  were  a  disconnected  body,  plying 
each  man  his  vocation  for  his  own  sole  behoof;  but  in  time 
this  system  was  found  to  be  unproductive,  and  so  the 
chiffonniers  organized  themselves  into  a  community,  like 
those  of  the  mendicant  monks  in  former  days,  or  the  Greek 
brigands  in  ours.  In  every  quarter  of  Paris — and  there 
are  eighty  quarters  —  exists  a  d^pdt  whither  the  chiffonniers 
carry,  after  sorting  them,  all  the  ^od  things  they  have  been 
able  to  find  in  the  evening,  —  bits  of  old  iron,  brass,  ragi» 
cloth  cuttings,  old  pomatum  pots,  gloves,  battered  hats, 
shoes,  bones,  &c. ;  and  the  district  d^pdts  in  their  turn 
forward  all  these  treasures  to  a  central  d^pdt,  where  their 
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raluc  la  appndsed,  and  the  sum  divided  equally  amonff  the 
Dsembers  of  the  brotiberhood.    Of  course  there  are  things 
irhich  the  ragman  is  allowed  to  keep  for  his  own  private 
nse ;  of  such  are  cabba^  stumps,  carrot  shavings,  and  other 
vegetable  refuse,  of  which,  one  is  sorry  to  say,  he  makes 
soap ;  but,  taking  account  of  these  deductions,  the  average 
uumiaffs  cf  a  chtffonnier  still  range  from  2f.  50c.  to  Sf.  a 
day.     This  seems  a  large  sum  &r  casual  gleanings  off 
WMfs ;  but  Parisians,  living  in  flats,  and  being  always  at  a 
loss  for  room,  throw  out  into  the  streets  a  multitude  of 
things  which  if  space  were  less  confined  might  be  stored  up 
fin*  years  as  lumber.    This  is  especially  the  case  in  the 
middle-class  quarters.    In  the  wealthy  districts  the  servants 
take  charge  of  all  rejected  odds  and  ends,  and  sell  them  for 
their  own  profit ;  besides,  there  is  a  dust-bin  in  rich  houses, 
and  the  emptying  of  this  dust-bin  lies  out  of  the  province  of 
the  chijffhnmer,  bSng  the  dust  contractor's  business.    Again, 
in  the  very  poor  streets  the  tenants  throw  nothing  out  but 
ashes,  and  even  ^ese  are  sifted  so  fine  that  not  a  cinder 
can  be  got  out  of  them :  it  is  a  godsend  when,  probing  with 
his  crook  to  the  lowest  depths  of  a  pauper  s  heap,  the 
ragman  manages  to  extract  m>m  it  something  salable  that 
has  been. thrown  awav  by  mistake.    In  the  middle-class 
houses,  however,  there  is  no  dust-bin,  and  the  occupants  are 
often  ignorant  of  the  value  of  waifis ;  or,  knowin|^  it,  cannot 
be  troubled,  or  think  it  infra  dig,  to  turn  their  Knowledge 
to  account;  and  it  is  in  firont  of  these  houses  that  the 
eJdffbnnier  finds  the  whole  pound-weight  of  lead  or  tin  at  a 
time,  brass  casters,  rabbit-skins,  the  ])lucking  of  a  whole 
goose,  broken  umbrellas,  dead  parrots  with  all  uieir  feathers, 
and  articles  of  clothing  with  months,  nay,  vears,  of  possible 
wear  still  left  in  them.    The  chiffonnier  nas  three  streets 
in  Paris  which  he  prefers  to  all  others  for  his  residence,  — 
the  Rues  Mouffetard,  Filles-Dieu,  and  Sainte  Marguerite ; 
three  hideous  streets  which  might  pass  for  relics  of  the 
medisB  val  Cour  dcs  Miracles  of  cut-purse  memory.    But  the 
ragman  feels  at  home  here ;  he  is  with  other  ragmen ;  has 
his  special  cafdSs  and  eating-houses,  knows  his  neia;hbors  and 
is  known  of  them,  and  can  be  tipsy  or  sober,  as  ne  pleases, 
without  fear  of  scandalizing  the  quarter.    It  is  not  often 
that  the  ragmen  come  to  arguments  or  blows  amonz  them- 
selves;   but    sometimes    the    chiffonnikres   do,   and    then 
the  battles  are  apt  to  be  exciting.    A  chiffonntere  generally 
plies  her  crook  ov  hereditary  tenure.    Her  father  was  a 
ragman  ;  ^e  was  brought  up  among  the  rag-folk ;  and  she 
becomes  a  rag-girl,  a  rag-woman,  and  finally,  —  if  Heaven 
spare  her,  —  a  rag-hag,  by  the  natural  sequence  of  events. 
TbiB  accounts  for  the  young  and  sometimes  pretty  chiffon^ 
nitres  one  may  meet  in  the  streets;  also  for  the  battles 
above  mentioned,  which  have  generally  some  too  seductive 
chiffonnier  for  their  cause.     But  let  it  be  said,  to  the  honor 
of  the  chiffonniereSf  that  their  morals  are  habitually  good. 
They  contrast  favorably  and  proverbially  in  this  respect 
with  some  of  their  *'  betters  "  in  Parisian  womandom. 

Now  and  then  a  chiffonnier  will  disappear  from  his  beat. 
Whither  ?  If  you  follow  up  the  man,  —  not  by  his  name, 
which  most  often  the  Prefecture  alone  knows,  but  bv 
his  sobriquet  of  Bijou,  Bibi,  or  whatever  it  may  be, — you  will 
generally  learn  one  of  two  things :  either  that  Bijou  vanished 
**  mysteriously  and  has  not  been  heard  of  since,"  which, 
being  translated,  means  that  Bijou  whilst  out  on  his  rounds 
must  have  found  a  trinket  or  a  pocket-book  which  proved 
too  much  fi>r  his  honesty,  or  Bijou  is  dead.  The  former  of 
these  contingencies  is  hot  of  frequent  occurrence;  but 
there  is  more  than  one  instance  of  it  on  record:  and 
what  becomes  of  the  chiffonnier  who  has  found  a  fortune  is 
a  question  that  must  remain  as  puzzling  to  solve  as 
that  other  query.  What  becomes  of  the  things  which 
Bijou  picks  up,  puts  in  his  basket,  and  sells?  Usually, 
however,  the  disappearance  of  Bijou  is  the  indication  of  his 
death.  The  pro&ssion  is  not  one  that  induces  longevity. 
Oat  at  night  m  all  weathers,  perpetually  stooping,  iniialing 
noxious  vapors  as  a  matter  of  habit  and  necessity,  the 
dkiffonnier's  average  span  of  rag-picking  does  not  exceed 
five  years.  After  that  he  declines  into  asthma.  On  an 
afternoon  one  may  occasionally  see  the  commonest  and 
baiest  of  hearses  threading  its  way  up  the  long  Rue  de  la 


Roquette  to  the  cemeteiy  of  P6re  la  Chaise,  followed 
by  a  shaggy  crew  of  tattered  mourners.  This  is  Bijou 
or  Bibi,  being  escorted  to  his  last  bed  by  his  fellow-ragmen. 
French  ragmen  do  not  fail  in  these  pious  observances ;  and 
perhaps,  as  you  stand  and  watch  the  curious  procession 
filing  bv,  the  official  at  the  cemetery  sates  will  whisper  to 
you,  "  Monsieur  would  be  surprised  if  I  were  to  tell  him  the 
real  name  and  history  of  the  man  beinz  buried  there. 
They  will  put  nothing  more  than  an  initial  on  his  tomb ; 
but,  if  the  man  had  been  told  when  youns  that  this  is  how 
he  would  eo  to  his  grave,  he  would  have  laughed  outright. 
Life  has  singular  ups  and  downs." 


PLAYING  UPON  NAMES. 

PuNNiKG,  says  a  hater  of  word-twisting,  punning  is 
execrable  enough,  but  to  pun  upon  names  is  worse  still. 
Execrable  or  no,  great  wits  have  not  thought  it  beneath 
Uiem.  Shakspeare,  who  dearly  loved  a  pun,  freauently 
indulges  himself  in  playing  upon  a  name.  Methouically 
mad  Petruchio  calls  ids  termagant  lady  his  — 

"  Super  dainty  Kate; 
For  dainties  are  all  cates : " 

and  ftirthermore  declares :  — 

"I  am  he,  am  bom  to  tame  you,  Kate, 
And  bring  yon  from  a  wil(i-cat  to  a  Kate, 
Conformaole,  as  other  household  Kates." 

Falstaff  is  ever  playine  upon  his  swaggerine  Ancient's 
name,  telling  him  ne  will  double  charge  him  with  dignities, 
charge  1dm  with  sack,  or  dismissing  nim  with,  '*No  more. 
Pistol :  I  would  not  have  you  go  oflT  here ;  discharge  your- 
self of  our  companv,  Pistol."  When  Bardolph  announces 
that  Master  Brook  has  sent  the  knight  a  morning  draught, 
Sir  John  exclaims,  "  Call  him  in :  such  Brooks  are  wel- 
come to  me,  that  overflow  such  liquor  I "  And  after  his 
misadventure  at  Datchet  Mead  he  says,  "  Mistress  Ford  I 
I  have  had  ford  enough ;  I  was  thrown  into  the  ford  I '  So, 
examining  his  pressed  men,  the  fat  rogue  tells  Mouldy  it 
is  the  more  time  he  was  used ;  Shadow,  that  he  is  likely  to 
make  a  cold  soldier,  but  will  serve  for  summer ;  Wart,  that 
he  is  a  rao^ged  wart;  and  finishes  bv  crying,  "Prick  me 
Bullcalf  tin  ne  roar  again  1 "  But,  like  other  jokers,  hon- 
est Jack  did  not  enjoy  such  humor  when  he  was  the  butt ; 
for  it  angered  him  to  the  heart  when  Prince  Hal,  setting  a 
dish  of  apple-johns  on  the  table,  took  off  his  hat,  saying, 
"  I  will  now  take  my  leave  of  these  six  dry,  round,  old, 
withered  knights  1 "  When  Jack  Cade  harangues  his  fol- 
lowers with  MVe,  Jack  Cade,  so  termed  of  our  supposed 
father,"  Dick,  the  butcher,  puts  in  the  words,  "  Rather  of 
stealing  a  cade  of  herrings ; "  and  upon  his  leader's  assert- 
ing his  wife  was  a  descendant  of  the  Laceys,  interpolates, 
**  She  was,  indeed,  a  peddler's  daughter,  and  sold  many 
laces." 

Sometimes  our  great  dramatist  plays  upon  a  name  in 
most  sober  sadness,  making  Northumberland  receive  the 
/atal  news  from  Shrewsbury  field  with  the  inquiry,  — 

"  Said  he,  young  Harry  Percy's  spur  was  cold  I 
Of  Hotspur,  cold-spur?  " 

and  the  dying  old  soldier,  John  o'  Gaunt,  plays  nicely  with 
his  name,  to  the  wonderment  of  his  unworthy  nephew,  as 
he  gasps  out,  — 

"  Old  Gaunt,  indeed ;  and  Gaunt  in  being  old ; 
Within  me  grief  hath  kept  a  tedious  fast ; 
And  who  abstains  from  meat  that  is  not  gannt  1 
For  sleeping  England  long  time  have  I  watch'd  : 
Watching  breeds  leanness;  leanness  is  all  gaunt. 
The  pleasure  that  some  fathers  feed  upon 
Is  my  strict  fast,  — I  mean  my  children's  looks ; 
And  therein  fasting,  has  thou  made  me  gaunt 
Gaunt  am  I  for  the  grave,  gaunt  as  a  grave, 
Whose  hollow  womb  inhents  nought  but  bones." 
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In  his  Sonnete,  we    find   Shakspeare  twisting    his   own 
name  about  to  soften  the  heart  of  an  obdurate  &ir  one :  — 

"  Whoever  hath  her  wish,  thou  hast  thy  Will ; 
And  Will  to  boot,  and  Will  in  oyerplas. 

•  •  •  •  • 

If  thy  soul  check  thee  that  I  come  so  near. 
Swear  to  thy  blind  soul  that  I  was  thy  Will, 
And  Will,  tny  soul  knows,  is  admitted  there. 
Thus  far  yon  love,  my  loye-snit,  loye,  fulfil. 
Will  Will  fulfil  the  treasure  of  thy  love  % 
Ay,  fill  it  full  with  wills,  and  my  wfll  one. 

•  •  ■  •  a 

Make  but  my  name  thy  loye,  and  love  that  still, 
'  And  then  thon  loy'st  me  —  for  my  name  is  WiU." 

Whether  certain  lines  inscribed  to  Ann  Hathaway  were 
written  by  her  famous  husband,  in  his  courting  days,  or  not, 
they  afiTord  too  excellent  a  specimen  of  the  art  of  rhyth- 
mical punning  on  names  to  be  passed  oyer.  In  its  way,  Uie 
following  stanza  stands  unsurpassed  :  — 

"  When  Enyy's  breath  and  raneorous  tooth 
Do  soil  and  bite  fair  worth  and  truth. 
And  merit  to  distress  betray. 
To  soothe  the  heart  Ann  hath  a  way. 
She  hath  a  way  to  chsse  despair. 
To  heal  all  gnef,  to  care  all  care, 
Turn  foulest  night  to  fisirest  day. 
Thou  know'st,  good  heart,  Ann  hath  a  way; 

She  hath  a  way, 

Ann  Hathaway, 
To  make  grief  bliss,  Ann  hath  a  way." 

As  modem  burlesque  writers  hold  themselyes  licensed  to 
distort  words  out  of  all  recognition  in  order  to  produce 
what  they  call  a  pun,  so^  when  complimentary  playing  upon 
names  was  in  yogue,  literary  flatterers  allowed  tnemsenres 
strange  liberties.  Capgraye,  the  chronicler,  did  not  hesi- 
tate at  antedating  the  death  of  Henry  Y.  to  make  it 
fall  upon  the  feast  of  St  Felix,  as  most  appropriate  to  a 
person  who  was  felicitous  in  all  things.  Nicholls,  the 
writer  of  a  poem  entitled  *'  Virtue's  Encomium,"  puzzled  how 
to  deal  with  Sir  Robert  Wroth's  name,  got  over  the  diffi- 
culty in  this  ingenious  fashion : — 

"  Worth's  chief  is  dead,  since  worthy  he  is  gone^ 
Who  of  that  name  most  worthy  was  alone. 
Ye  poor  and  hungry  all,  his  graye  go  find. 
That  holds  the  Ixray  of  bo  pure  a  mind. 
There  sit  ye  down  and  sigh  for  bounty  dead ; 
Bounty,  with  that  braye  knight,  to  heayen  is  fled ; 
Where,  since  he  came,  Heaven,  as  it  doth  app  'ar. 
Wanting  a  star  to  place  by  bounteous  Claie, 
In  Wroth  did  set  tne  o  before  the  r. 
And  made  it  Worth,  which  since  is  made  a  star." 

Loye  is  a  much  better  yersifier  than  expectant  gratitude. 
An  admirer  of  a  pretty  girl  named  Rain  thus  gaye  expres- 
sion to  his  feelings : — 

"  Whilst  shiyering  beaux  at  weather  raO, 
Of  frost  and  snow,  and  wind  and  hail. 

And  heat  and  cold  complain. 
My  steadier  mind  is  always  bent 
On  one  sole  obiect  of  content,  — 

I  eyer  wish  for  Rain  1 
H^men,  thy  yotar/s  prayer  attend. 
His  anxious  hope  and  sut  befriend, 

Let  him  not  ask  in  yain ; 
His  thirsty  soul,  his  parched  estate, 
His  glowing  breast  commiserate,  — 

In  pity  giye  him  Rain  1 " 

£aiially  happy  are  the  lines  on  a  young  lady  named 
Careless : — 

**  Oh,  how  I  could  loye  thee,  thou  dear  Careless  thing  I 
(Oh,  happy,  thrice  happy  I    I'd  envy  no  king.) 
Were  you  Careful  for  once  to  return  me  my  loye, 
I'd  care  not  how  Careless  to  others  you  proye. 
I  then  should  be  Careless  how  Careless  yim  were ; 
And  the  more  Careless  you,  still  the  less  I  should  care." 


When  Mrs.  Little  earned  the  Queen's  gninesa,  and  a 
fnend  remarked,  **£yery  little  helps  1"  the  reminder  was 
doubtless  consoling  to  the  happy  father,  who  otberwiie 
might  haye  Uiought  three  times  a  little  rather  too  mncli  of 
a  good  thing.  Brougham  perpetrated  a  fair  joke  in  ac- 
counting for  Campbell's  absence  from  his  accustomed  place 
in  court,  by  telling  Judge  Abbott  the  missing  barrister  wai 
suffering  from  an  attack  of  scarlet^eyer,  when  he  wma  reaBj 
doing  the  honeymoon  with  his  bride,  nee  Scarlett.  SdU 
better  was  Bisliop  Fhilpott's  defence  of  Lord  Courtney's 
marriage  with  Auss  Clack,  upon  a  lady  objecting  to  the 
bride's  want  of  famUy:  "Want  of  fismily?  Why,  the 
Courtneys  may  date  from  the  Conquest,  but  the  Clacks  are 
as  old  as  £ye."  When  a  middle-a^ed  coquette  settled 
down  in  wedlock  with  a  Mr.  Wake,  luss  Auaten  wrote :  — 

"  Bfaria,  good-humored  and  handsome  and  tall. 
For  a  husband  was  at  her  last  stake ; 
And  baring  in  yain  danced  at  many  a  ball. 
Is  now  h^py  to  jump  at  a  Wake." 

Mss  Holmes,  the  lady  president  of  an  American  total 
abstinence  society,  gaye  her  hand  to  a  Mr.  Andrew  Han, 
thereby  proyoking  Uie  marriage  lines : — 


"  Fair  Julia  liyed  a  temperance  maid. 

And  preached  its  beauties  night  and  mom ; 
But  BtiU  her  wicked  neighbors  said, 
**  She  faroke  the  pledge,  and  took  A.  Horn." 

When  a  Miss  Snowdon  became  Mrs.  White,  a  rhymii^  poa- 
Bter  wrote  of  her  as  a  lady, — 

''Who  always  was  Snowdon  by  night  and  by  daj. 
Yet  neyer  turned  white,  did  not  eyen  look  gray  ; 
But  Hymen  has  touched  her,  and,  wonderful  s^ht. 
Though  no  longer  Snowdon,  she  always  b  White." 

This  is  pretty  fair,  but  not  so  smart  as  the  lines  commemo- 
rating the  union  of  Mr.  Job  Wall  and  Miss  Mary  Heat : — 

"Job,  wanting  a  nartner,  thought  he'd  be  bleat. 
If,  of  all  womankind,  he  selected  the  Best ; 
For,  said  he,  of  all  eyils  that  compass  the  globe, 
A  bad  wife  would  most  try  the  patience  of  Job. 
The  Best,  then,  he  chose,  and  made  bone  of  his  bone  ; 
Though  'twas  clear  to  his  friends  she'd  be  Best  left  alone; 
For,  though  Best  of  her  sex,  she's  the  weakest  of  all. 
If  'tis  true  that  the  weakest  must  go  the  Wall." 


Matrimonial  cases  apart,  your  punster  rarely  has  an 
opportunity  of  playing  upon  two  names  at  the  same  time. 
In  the  student  days  qf  Campbell  the  poet,  he  had  such  a 
chance  giyen  him,  and  could  not  resist  the  temptation.  In 
the  Trono^ate,  Glasgow,  Drum,  a  spirit<iealer,  and  Fife,  an 
apothecary,  were  nextrdoor  neighbors,  the  latter  displayin<r 
oyer  his  window  the  inscription, "  Ears  pierced  hy  A.  F^fe.^ 
One  nizht,  Campbell  and  a  couple  of  chums  fixed  m  long 
fir  board  iirooLthe  window  of  one  shop  to  that  of  the  other, 
bearing  in  naming  capitals  the  Shakspearian  line,  ■^The 
spirit-stirring  Drum,  the  ear-piercing  Fife."  A  oonjonetioo 
of  names  may  be  disagreeably  suggestiye :  the  proprietor  of 
an  Illinois  newspaper  felt  obliged  to  decline  an  oUierwiw 
desirable  partnersnip  proposal  from  the  impossibility  of 
arranging  the  names  satisfactorily,  since  the  title  of  the 
firm  must  read  either  Steel  and  Doolittle,  or  Doolittle  and 
Steel ;  so  he  wrote :  ^  We  can't  join :  one  party  would  soon 
be  in  the  workhouse,  and  the  other  in  the  penitentiary.* 
When  Manners,  Earl  of  Rutland,  said  to  Sir  Thomas  More, 
''Honores  mutant  Mores,"  the  chancellor  retorted,  ^It 
stands  better  in  English,  —  Honors  change  Manners."  The 
same  names  were  brought  together  raUier  cleyerly,  when 
Archbishop  More  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Manners  Sutton, 
in  some  lines  complimentary  to  both  dignitaries :  — 

"  What  say  you  1    The  archbishop's  dead  1 
A  loss  indeed.    Oh,  on  his  head, 

May  Hca^ipn  its  bJessines  pour ! 
But  if,  with  such  a  heart  and  mind. 
In  Manners  we  his  equal  find, 

Why  should  we  wish  Ibr  Mors  1 " 
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Epitaph  writers  have  so  often  punned,  sadly  or  saucily, 
upon  the  dead,  that  the  selection  of  a  few  examples  is  a 
puzzling  matter.  An  epitaph  in  Waltham  Abbey  in- 
forms us  that  Sir  James  Fullerton,  sometime  first  gentle- 
man of  the  bedchamber  to  King  Charles  I.,  ''died 
Fuller  of  faith  than  of  fears.  Fuller  of  resolutions  than  of 
pains,  Fuller  of  honor  than  of  days."  The  connubial  vir- 
tues of  Daniel  Tears  are  recorded  in  the  couplet:  — 


M 


Though  strange,  yet  true,  fall  seventy  years, 
Was  his  wife  happy  in  her  Tears." 

Much  more  dubious  in  expression  are  the  last  lines  of  the 
inacriptfton  to  the  memory  of  Dean  Cole  of  Lincoln :  — 

"When  the  latter  trump  of  Heaven  shall  blow, 
Cole,  now  raked  up  in  ashes,  then  shall  glow." 

Of  jocular  performances  of  this  kind,  two  odd  specimens 
wiU  suffice : — 

**  Here  lies  Thomas  Hnddlestone.    Reader,  don't  smile, 
But  reflect,  as  this  tombstone  yon  view, 
That  Death,  who  killed  him,  in  a  very  short  while 
Will  huddle  a  stone  upon  you  I " 

And  this  upon  an  organist : — 

"  Here  lies  one,  blown  out  of  breath. 
Who  lived  a  meiry  life,  aod  died  a  Merideth." 

Vicar  Chest  turned  the  bones  of  Martin,  the  regicide,  out 
of  the  chancel  of  Chepstow  Church ;  an  act  the  vicar's  son- 
in-law  resented  by  inditing  the  following  epitaph  for  him 
when  he  required  one : — 


M 


Here  lies  at  rest,  I  do  protest. 
One  Chest  within  another; 

The  chest  of  wood  was  very  good 
Who  says  so  of  the  other) 


>» 


Cren.  Worsley,  the  officer  to  whose  charge  ''that  bau- 
ble" was  gi^en  by  Cromwell,  was  buried  in  Henry  the 
Seventh's  Chapel  with  great  ceremony.  The  next  morning 
the  stone  above  his  grave  bore  the  words,  *'  Where  never 
Worse  Lay," — words  written  upon  it  by  the  dead  man's  own 
brother4n-law,  Boger  Kenyon,  member  for  Clitheroe,  who 
had  returned  to  the  abbey  after  the  funeral  party  (of  which 
he  was  one)  departed,  that  he  might  vent  his  hatred  of  the 
Protector  by  abusing  his  favorite  officer.  Party  feelins  is 
apt  to  find  savage  expression,  even  in  our  own  times ;  when 
Gov.  Grey  and  tne  colonists  of  the  Cape  took  different  views 
on  the  convict  question,  the  following  lines  appeared :  — 


"  Mankind  have  long  disputed  at  the  Cape, 
About  the  Devil's  color  and  his  shape. 
The  Hottentots  declared  that  he  was  white ; 
The  Dutchman  swore  that  he  was  black  as  night. 
But  now  all  sink  their  difference,  and  say. 
They  feel  quite  certain  that  the  Devil's—  Grey." 

• 

A  comical  instance  of  a  man  playing  upon  his  own  name 
sprang  out  of  absent-mindedness.  Sir  Thomas  Strange, 
calling  at  a  friend's  house,  was  desired  to  leave  his  name. 
«  Why,"  sMd  he,  "  to  tell  the  truth,  I  have  forgotten  it  I " 
**  That's  strange,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  servant  "  So  it  is,  my 
man :  you've  hit  it,"  replied  the  judge,  as  he  walked  away, 
leavinv  the  servant  as  ignorant  as  before. 

Swift's  friend.  Dr.  ^h,  would  have  relished  Strange's 
joke  infinitely.  Soon  after  the  passing  of  an  act  for  the 
protection  of  growing  timber,  the  doctor,  turning  into  an  inn 
for  shelter,  asked  the  waiter  to  help  him  off  with  his  coat : 
the  man  refused  on  the  plea  that  it  was  felony  to  strip  an 
Ash,  —  an  answer  so  much  to  the  doctor's  taste,  that  he 
declared  he  would  have  given  fifty  pounds  to  have  made 
the  pun  himself. 

A  gentleman  who  had  never  been  known  to  make  a  pun 
in  his  life  achieved  one  under  very  peculiar  circumstances. 
Capt.  Creed  and  Maj.  Pack  were  fighting  a  double  duel 
vritn  Mr.  Mathews  and  Mr.  Macnamara.  The  first-named 
falling  before  his  opponent's  sword.  Pack  exclaimed,  **  What  I 
have  you  gone,  poor  Creed?"    ''Yes,"  cried  Mathews 


**and  you  shall  quickly  Pack  after  him,"  and  with  the 
words  he  brought  the  major  to  the  ground  by  a  thrust 
through  the  body. 

In  Justice  to  our  readers,  we  must  not  trifle  longer  with 
their  patience;  but  we  cannot  resist  quoting  the  lines  with 
which  a  poetess  added  grace  to  her  contribution  to  the  fund 
raised  for  the  widow  of  Hood:  — 

*'  To  cheer  the  widow's  heart  in  her  distress. 
To  make  provision  for  the  fatherless. 
Is  but  a  Cnristian's  duty ;  and  none  should 
Resist  the  heartrappeal  of  Widow — Hood  I " 

a  quatrain  worthy  of  the  great  poet-punster  himself. 
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«  No  getting  to  Mecca,  then  ?  "  said  I  despondingly. 

**  O'  course  not,"  answered  the  captain,  with  an  air  of 
fatherly  contempt.  "  You  must  be  precious  weak  (if  you'll 
hexcuse  o'  my  sayin  so)  ever  to  ha'  thought  on't  at  aU.  If 
rd  known  as  that  was  your  little  game,  I  could  ha'  told  you 
lone  ago  as  how  as  'twas  impossible." 

We  were  standing,  together  with  our  Arab  pilot,  on 
a  "crow's-nest"*  at  the  foremastrhead,  straining  our 
eyes  toward  the  spot  where,  far  away  on  the  eastern 
horizon,  a  long  line  of  brilliant  white  marked  the  where- 
abouts of  the  coral  reefs  which  fence  the  harbor  of 
aeddah,  the  port  which  is  to  Mecca  what  Yambo  is  to 
sdina,  or  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem. 

<«  Master,"  strikes  in  the  pilot,  showing  all  his  magnifi- 
cent teeth  in  a  broad,  derisive  grin, "  suppose  you  try  ^ 
Mecca,  you  no  come  back  agsdn.  Look  seel  tree  month 
ago,  come  here  one  Austriacoman — clever  man — veree  good, 
Arab  make  talk ;  he  put  on  clothes  like  Arabs  man,  and  go 
dere.  Well,  what  den  ?  De  four  day  he  dere,  Arabs  men 
spy  out  dat  he  Christian,  and  den"  — a  quick,  slanting 
stroke  of  his  right  hand  sufficiently  completed  the  sentence. 

«  Um  I "  said  I ;  « that's  rather  a  sell  too.  But  what  can 
one  see  here,  then?  for  it  won't  do  to  get  within  forty  miles 
of  the  Prophet's  tomb  and  see  nothing  after  all." 

**  Hark  you,  master,"  answers  Ibrahim,  "  you  s^  tomb  — 
dat  is  just  it  I  Outside  de  town  here  you  go  see  de  tomb  of 
Eve,  she  dat  was  wife  to  Adam,  you  know  —  veree  fine 
place  — all  Inglis  howadjis  go  dere.  Suppose  you  make 
pay  ten  piastre,  I  go  show  you  all  ting." 

"  What  d've  think  of  that,  captain  ?  I  vote  we  take 
Father  Abraham's  advice." 

"  See  about  that  when  we  get  ashore,"  answers  the  prac- 
tical skipper:  "there's  lots  to  be  done  afore  then.  Star- 
board, my  lad  there ;  starboard  1 " 

"  Starboard  it  is ! " 

For  the  next  hour  Ibrahim  and  the  captain  have  to  do  all 
they  know  in  keeping  clear  of  the  reefs,  which  show  their 
long  white  fangs  on  every  side  through  the  peen  shallow 
water;  while,  moment  by  moment,  the  glittennz line  ahead 
of  us  defines  itself  more  and  more  clearly,  and  behind  it 
begins  to  appear  a  broad  band  of  gray,  broken  midway  by 
what  seems  at  first  sight  a  great  heap  of  white  rocks.  But 
as  we  approach,  the  formless  mass  shapes  itself  into  flat- 
roofed  houses,  and  loop-holed  walls,  and  rounded  domes, 
and  tapering  minarets,  and  all  the  barbaric  picturesqueness 
of  an  Eastern  town.  The  harbor  is  crowded  with  vessels 
under  every  flag,  firom  the  Yankee  stars  and  stripes  to  the 
white  elephant  of  Siam ;  and  the  broad  q^uays  are  heaped 
with  bales,  chests,  and  barrels,  among  which  the  swarming 
Arabs  who  are  loading  and  unloading  look  like  an  army  of 

ants. 

"  Trifle  better  than  Koomfidah,  ain't  it?  "  says  the  skip- 
per approvingly. 

We  glide  into  the  harbor,  and  anchor  between  two  of 
the  outermost  vessels,  having  slipped  dexterously  through 
the  gnashing  jaws  of  the  encircling  reefs.  That  done,  we 
lower  our  boat,  and  zigzag  for  nearly  an  hour  amid  a  netr 

•  The  **erow*t-neflt  **  it  simply  %  plank  •long  upoD  two  ropes,  Uke  an 
ordinary  swing. 
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work  of  shoals,  banks,  and  coral  patches.  At  length  (not 
without  several  collisions  and  a  good  deal  of  Homeric  dia- 
logue) we  land  in  front  of  the  custom-house,  and  are  met 
by  the  resident  shippiuj^-agent,  a  dapper  little  Austrian 
Jew,  who,  as  soon  as  the  necessary  formalities  are  gone 
through,  hospitably  insists  upon  dragging  us  off  to  **  tiffin  " 
at  his  town-house ;  adding,  as  a  further  inducement,  that  he 
will  himself  furnish  us  with  a  guide  to  all  the  **  Merkwurd- 
igkeiten,"  the  famous  tomb  of  £ve  included. 

There  is  no  need  to  ask  in  what  country  we  are  landine. 
Had  we  been  let  fall  from  the  clouds,  like  Gulliyer  or  Bed- 
reddin  Hassan,  the  files  of  camels  that  go  by  with  their 
long,  noiseless  stride ;  the  lean,  dark,  sinewy  figures  in  cot^ 
ton  waistcloths  that  throng  the  gateway;  the  quiyerinz 
haze  of  intense  heat  which  hovers  along  the  horizon,  and 
the  wide,  desolate,  cruel  waste  of  sand  that  lies  below,  would 
all  announce  Arabia,  in  language  that  no  one  can  mistake. 
We  are  upon  enchanted  ground,  and  with  every  step  into 
the  city  the  impression  waxes  stronger  and  stronger.  The 
low,  massive  rampart,  standing  up  white  and  bare  in  the 
blistering  sunshine;  the  tall,  dungeon-like,  narrow-eyed 
houses,  looking  stealthily  down  at  us  like  lurking  assassins ; 
the  dark,  narrow  streets,  from  the  depth  of  which  we  can 
just  see  the  sky  far  above  us,  like  a  little  ribbon  of  burning 
light,  are  all  genuinely  Oriental.  And  as  we  turn  a  cor- 
ner, and  plunge  into  Uie  labyrinth  of  the  many-gated  ba- 
zar, fillea  with  a  rich  summer  gloom  of  shaded  sunlight, 
and  echoing  like  a  menagerie  with  the  howls  of  conflict  be- 
tween buyers  and  sellers,  the  illusion  is  complete. 

All  the  shadowy  people  whom  we  dreamed  of  by  the 
nursery  fire,  years  ago,  surround  us  here  as  living  and 
breathing  realities.  There  are  the  portly  merchant  in  his 
flowing  robes,  and  the  gaunt,  savage-looking  beggar,  and 
the  bare-legged  porter,  waddling  beneath  his  high-piled 
load ;  the  veiled  woman  in  her  long  blue  mantle,  with  her 
little  brown  '*  piccaninny  **  hanging  at  her  back  Uke  a  wal- 
let ;  the  brawny  water-carrier,  stripped  to  the  waist,  with 
his  black,  greasy  skin  of  water  poised  on  his  broad  shoul- 
ders ;  and  me  copper-skinned  dervish  in  his  coarse  camel's- 
hair  cloak,  who  stalks  past  us,  rolling  his  eyes  and  whirling 
his  clenched  fists,  like  a  pugilistic  saint  of  the  desert.  Here 
sits  Aladdin  at  the  door  of  his  father's  shop,  as  he  may 
have  sat  on  the  memorable  evening  when  the  African  magi- 
cian invited  him  to  that  expedition  of  which  we  all  know 
the  result.  There  trudges  All  Baba  behind  his  laden  don- 
key, with  a  shade  of  uneasiness  upon  his  weather-beaten 
face,  as  if  doubting  whether  he  may  not  have  forgotten  the 
cabalistic  '*  open  sesame,"  or  wondering  whether  that  brute 
Cassim  will  ferret  out  the  secret  of  his  newly-acquired 
wealth.  This  richly-dressed  lady  in  yellow  slippers,  veiled 
so  closely  as  to  leave  nothing  visible  except  ner  brilliant 
eyes,  must  be  the  "  incomparable  Princess  Badroulbadour  " 
on  her  way  to  the  bath,  happily  unconscious  of  the  piring 
gaze  furtively  directed  at  her  by  the  audacious  owner  of  the 
Wonderful  Lamp.  And  yonder,  in  their  usual  disguise  of 
Moussul  merchants,  go  "  the  good  Haroun  Alraschid  "  and 
his  Tlzier  Giafar. 

But  after  a  time  our  enjoyment  of  this  splendid  diorama 
begins  to  be  somewhat  marred  by  the  obtrusive  attentions 
of  the  *'  stinging  flies,"  and  the  determined  hostility  of  the 
dogs ;  for  in  this  stronghold  of  Islamism  even  the  dogs  are 
as  good  Mohammedans  as  their  masters,  and  fly  at  every 
Giaour  with  a  heartiness  of  religious  feeling  which  would 
entitle  them  to  a  high  place  in  the  Church  of  England. 
What  with  these  annoyances,  and  what  with  the  heat  and 
dust,  we  are  not  altogether  sorry  when  our  host,  having  pi- 
loted us  through  all  uie  intricacies  of  the  town,  turns  sud- 
denly out  of  the  blinding  glare  into  a  cool,  shady  court,  as 
thoroughly  sheltered  from  the  sun  as  four  stories  of  good 
masonry  can  do  it.  The  walls  are  hung  with  maps,  charts, 
sailing  advertisements,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  ship- 
ping oflice ;  while  in  the  centre  appear  a  sofa,  several  chairs, 
and  a  wridng-table,  beside  which  stand  expectant  two 
white-bearded  elders  (the  most  venerable-looking  patriarchs 
and  most  unconscionable  rogues  in  the  town),  who  have 
come  hither  in  the  fruitless  hope  of  cheating  our  host  out  of 
a  few  piastres.     As  the  usual  skirmishing  begins  (necessa- 


rily sharp  between  Jew  and  Arab)  the  skipper  and  I  teat 
ourselves  on  the  sofa,  throw  off  our  coats,  and  '^  take  it 
easy  "  till  the  trial  of  fence  is  over. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,**  cries  M.  B at  length,  jnmpng 

up  as  the  two  **  grave  and  reverend  seigniors  "  siiuflle  c^ 
or  the  court,  **  that's  done  at  last,  thank  Heaven ;  so  tamt 
along  to  tiffin." 

I  will  not  tantalize  my  reader  with  the  recital  of  Ifce 
countless  native  dainties  which  formed  our  afternoon  neal, 
spread  in  a  large,  loily  upper  room  with  painted  walls,  fita 
the  deep  lancet-like  windows  of  whieh  we  have  a  noble  view 
of  the  harbor.  Snflice  it  to  say,  that  oar  r^ast  is  as  agree- 
able as  good  taste  and  frank  hospitalitj  can  make  it.  Oar 
honest  uipper,  it  is  true,  is  at  first  just  a  little  shy  aboai 

entering  Madame  R 's  presence  in  his  **  sea-^oing  i%;" 

and  indeed,  both  he  and  I,  fi-esh  frt>m  roughing  it  down  k 
Yemen,  with  our  garments  tattered  and  travel-fitatDed,  gv 
faces  burned  to  the  color  of  chestnuts,  and  our  beards  ive 
inches  long,  are  rather  strange-looking  ornaments  ior  usj 
lady's  drawing-room ;  but  tl^  cordiality  of  our  eharadiii 
hostess  speeduy  removes  all  embarrassment.  The  taUe> 
talk  would  be  a  treat  fot  Prof.  Max  Mailer,  carried  oi 
as  it  is  in  six  languages  at  once, — English,  French,  Gensss, 
Italian,  Turkish,  and  Arabic ;  hot  we  are  very  nierry,  aev- 
ertheless,  for  Europeans  always  amalgamate  readily  amid 
an  alien  population,  and,  at  a  distance  of  foar  thonsod 
miles  fiom  home,  even  an  Englishman  ean  afford  to  be  tol- 
erably affable  without  wholly  losing  his  self-respect. 

And  oh,  what  a  treat  it  is  to  be  for  once  iairiy  oat  of  ^ 
beaten  track  of  modem  travel  I  No  "^  new  and  interesdv 
routes,"  no  **  monster  excursions,"  no  photographs,  no  BradP 
shaws,  no  **  antics  "  (as  our  skipper  styles  me  relics  of  te 
past),  not  a  trace,  in  fact,  of  that  noble  army  of  mai^ 
who  yearly  take  their  six  weeks  of  discomfort  on  the  Coath 
nent,  and  carry  out  the  prescription  of  **  complete  fAaast 
of  scene  **  by  taking  England  with  them  wherever  they  ga 
I  am  just  beginning  to  wonder  whether  old  Jean  Jaeqia 
was  not  righ^  after  all,  in  his  theory  of  ^  man's  normal  tat 
dition  of  happy  barbarism,"  when  my  reflections  are  ssi- 
denly  cut  short  by  the  stentorian  voice  of  the  captain. 

«*  Mr.  K ,  if  you're  a-goin'  to  look  at  that  'ere  tosb 

o'  Mother  Eve's  we'd  best  be  stirrin' ;  and  here's  a  Haifef 
all  ready  to  pilot  us." 

The  **  darkey  "  in  question  —  a  tall,  gaunt,  cnnning-loii- 
ing  Arab — appears  at  the  door;  and,  taking  leaTeof  cv 
entertainers,  we  march  off  toward  the  eastern  gate.  AAff 
about  ten  minutes'  silence,  the  skipper,  who  had  evidendf 
got  something  on  his  mind,  suddenly  breaks  forth  :  — 

^  I  say,  how  did  Eve  come  for  to  ran  into  this  port  ?  Ik 
Garden  of  Eden  wam't  in  these  parts,  was  it  ?  Seems  m 
me  she  must  ha'  got  a  goodish  bit  out  o'  her  florae." 

"  So  did  sdl  the  rest  of  the  family,  to  judge  by  appe8^ 
ances,"  answered  L  **  I  have  seen  the  tomb  of  Caia  it 
Damascus ;  I've  seen  the  tomb  of  Adam  at  Jerosalem ;  ssd 
now  here's  the  tomb  of  Eve  near  Mecca, — rather  a  divided 
household,  upon  my  word  1  If  we  could  only  light  npcm  tk 
tomb  of  Abel,  now,  that  would  just  make  up  the  lot." 

<*  Master,"  strikes  in  our  guide,  *  you  not  know  why  Adsa 
and  Eve  no  togedder  ?  Why,  'cause  dey  hosband  and  wife; 
de  furder  husband  and  wife  apart  de  better ! " 

In  the  midst  of  an  uproarious  laugh  firom  the  dtipper  om 
this  genuinely  Asiatic  solution,  we  pass  through  the  eat^ 
way,  and  find  ourselves  on  the  verge  of  a  vast  sandy  maisr 
along  the  horizon  of  which  looms  a  shadowy  rai^  at  lov 
hills,  wave  i^er  wave.  Immediately  in  front  o?  ns,  witk 
their  long  necks  outstretched  upon  the  earth  in  lazy  eojof- 
ment,  lie  thirty  or  forty  camels,  awaiting  the  departnre  d 
a  caravan  for  Mecca;  while  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  kft, 
within  a  low  white  wall,  appears  a  little  stone  chapel  (the 
headstone  of  Eve's  sepulchre),  whither  our  guide  bends  liii 
steps,  giving  us  en  route  a  few  necessary  instructions. 

<^  Here  come  much  plenty  beggars,  ask  for  '  bocksheedi;' 
you  give  two,  tree  piastre,  dat  'nuff.  Den  come  modlsli, 
he  show  you  all  tomb ;  he  say  put  down  money  here,  pot 
down  money  dere ;  you  give  him  one  medjidieh,*  dat  'nuff; 
for  all  dem  moollah  —  big  rogue  1 " 

*  The  Tarkiftb  dollar,  worth  nearly  four  ahUUogs. 
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And  the  worthy  Paliourui,  himself  one  of  the  most  ac- 
oompliflhed  rogues  in  the  province,  lifts  his  head  with  an 
air  of  conscious  honesty,  which  is  as  good  as  a  play  to  he- 
boid. 

His  prediction  is  speedily  yerified ;  for  as  we  reach  the 
boundary-wall  of  the  tomb  the  beggars  pounce  upon  us  en 
wu»sse,  —  a  swarm  of  lean,  naked,  mthy  monsters,  reeking 
with  dirt  and  vermin,  deformed  by  ophthalmia,  and  rotting 
piecemeal  with  disease  —  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the 
Oriental  race,  which  at  its  worst  is  very  bad  indeed.  Fol- 
lowing these  comes  the  moollah,  a  villanouft-looking  old 
rascal,  whose  brown,  shrivelled  figure,  swathed  in  its  white 
6umoii.se,  looks  (as  the  skipper  remarks  with  a  grin)  "just 
like  a  dgar  wrapped  in  paner."  This  worthy,  with  a  lauda- 
ble anxiety  to  secure  all  the  booty  to  himself,  vigorously 
drives  away  the  minor  marauders,  and,  leading  us  up  to  the 
little  chapel  above-mentioned,  says  solemnly  in  Arabic, 
•"  There  is  the  head  I " 

^  He  mean  de  head  of  Eve — dere  it  He  I "  explains  Pali- 
iraras. 

**  And  dere  \e  lie  too,"  whispered  I  to  the  captain,  who 
grins  assentinglv. 

The  moollah  Idnts  that  it  is  customary  to  deposit  an  of- 
fering here ;  but  we,  mindful  of  our  instruction,  reserve  the 
right  of  payment,  and  pass  on,  —  an  omission  at  which  the 
reverend  gentleman  looJcs  considerably  chapfallen.  From 
this  point  we  have  a  view  of  the  entire  structure,  which 
consists  merely  of  two  parallel  lines  of  low  white  wall, 
aboot  six  feet  apart,  with  a  stone  chapel  at  either  end,  and 
<me  in  the  middle,  —  the  whole  affair  looking  very  like  the 
model  of  a  railrostd  with  disproportionately  large  stations. 
The  total  lensth  of  the  tomb,  as  I  measured  it  by  paces,  is 
three  hundred  and  sixty  feet  Truly,  there  were  giants  in 
those  days  1 

Arrived  at  the  second  chapel,  the  moollah  unlocks  a  door, 
revealing  a  kind  of  bureau,  curiously  carved  and  embossed, 
which,  being  opened,  discloses  a  small  silver  casket  "  See," 
be  says  impressively,  *'  there  is  the  heart !  **  I  lay  my  med- 
jidieh  on  tne  casket,  in  obedience  to  a  cabalistic  sign  from 
l*alinuru8 ;  and  the  captain,  remarking  soUo  voce  that  "  it's 
a  precious  small  heart  for  a  young  'ooman  o'  that  height," 
fi>uow8  my  example.  Thence  we  proceed  to  the  third 
chapely  where  the  show  ends,  and  a  furious  dispute  begins 
between  Palinurus  and  the  moollah  as  to  the  propriety  of 
further  payment  The  skipper  and  I  at  length  settle  the 
matter  by  walking  off;  whereupon  his  reverence,  seeing  that 
bis  share  in  the  spoil  is  at  an  end,  lets  loose  the  expectant 
swarm  of  beggars,  who  follow  us  with  howls  and  entreaties 
almost  to  the  gate  of  the  town. 

At  the  gate,  however,  we  halt,  as  if  by  mutual  agreement, 
to  take  one  last  look  at  the  surrounding  panorama.  The 
son  is  setting,  and  the  stillness  of  a  great  calm  lies  upon 
earth  and  sea  and  sky.  Far  away  to  the  left,  the  smooth 
expanse  of  the  harbor,  with  its  glittering  fringe  of  coral 
reefe,  reflects  the  glory  of  the  sunset ;  Mhind,  the  white 
ramparts  and  tall  minarets  of  the  town  rise  against  the  crim- 
son sky ;  while  in  front,  breaking  with  its  windings  the 
endless  monotony  of  the  surrounaing  desert,  the  caravan 
road  melts  away  in  curve  after  curve  to  the  purple  hills, 
beyond  which  lies  the  spot  whither  a  hundred  millions  of 
men  daily  turn  their  faces  in  prayer,  —  the  holy  city  of 
Mecca. 

^  Well,"  observes  the  skipper,  folding  his  arms  compla- 
cently, ^*  we  have  seen  summut,  after  all!  " 

And  so,  indeed,  we  had. 


MT  NAMK 

I.  —  WHAT  I  DID  WITH  MT  KAMS. 

It  is  the  greatest  mistake  in  the  world  to  suppose  there  is 
nothing  in  a  name,  or  even  not  much :  I  have  found  bv 
experience  that  there  is  a  very  great  deal  in  mine.  It  is 
beyond  mv  comprehension  how  my  parents,  knowing  that — 
through  tnem  —  I  should  be  stigmatized  all  my  life  by  the 
•nmame  of  Ogg,  could  have  the  premeditateci  ferocity  to 


add  thereto  "Neremiah  Bottletop."  The  only  apology 
they  have  been  able  to  offer  me  in  later  years  is,  that  this  pre- 
posterous name  originated  in  the  person  of  my  godfatner, 
an  eccentric  old  bachelor  of  good  fortune.  But  even  to  be 
called  Neremiah  Bottletop,  with  the  pleasant  consciousness 
that  thereby  I  had  eamca  a  place  in  my  godfather's  affec- 
tions and  will,  was  denied  me.  We  lived  in  the  Eastern 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  Mr.  Bottletop  near  the  town  of 
Chester ;  and  I  arrived  at  the  mature  age  of  twenty-five 
without  having  had  the  pleasure  of  even  making  his  ac- 
quaintance. 

In  my  childish  days  at  home  the  misfortune  of  my  name 
had  never  told  severely  on  my  youthfid  spirits :  among  my 
sisters  and  brother  I  went  by  the  undignified  but  obvious 
abbreviation  of  "  Nerry ; "  and  not  until  I  went  to  school, 
at  the  age  of  nine,  did  it  really  dawn  upon  me  that  my 
name  was  a  terrible  thing.  I  will  engage  (hat  no  merelv 
human  boy  at  school  and  college  ever  possessed  such  a  col- 
lection of  objectionable  nicknames  as  were  founded  upon 
my  unlucky  cognomen.  I  believe  the  name  Neremiah  is 
not  a  Scriptural  one,  —  at  least,  I  have  never  met  with  my 
namesake  in  the  Bible ;  but,  heedless  of  this,  I  was  called 
Obadiah,  Jeremiah,  Isaiah,  Lamentation,  Job,  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob;  the  prophet,  the  seer,  the  patriarch; 
Moses,  Mo,  Grog  and  Magog;  Boggy,  Bottle,  Jugs,  Pots, 
Tops;  the  King  of  Bashan,  Sihon  the  Amorite,  theMoabite, 
the  Hivite,  the  Hittite,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  nations 
against  which  the  children  of  Israel  carried  on  war,  —  in 
fact,  a  lon^r  string  than  I  can  now  remember ;  but  I  know 
that  I  hardly  ever  meet  an  old  school  friend  who  does  not 
address  me  by  some  title  coined  at  my  expense  from  his 
own  exuberant  fancy. 

Still,  as  I  fortunately  possessed  a  tolerably  good  temper 
and  the  light  heart  of  my  age,  these  small  annoyances 
became  harmless  through  their  frequency,  and  1  went 
through  life  with  youth's  careless  serenity  until  —  I  fell  in 
love. 

My  father  was  a  man  of  pretty  ^ood  fortune,  and  M.  P. 
for  our  little  town  of  Newborough ;  but,  as  I  possess  an 
elder  brother  and  ei^ht  sisters,  I  was  very  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  earn  some  bread  of  my  own.  But,  most  unfortu- 
nately, I  had  no  talents  and  less  ambition,  and  felt  an 
unaccountable  dislike  to  every  course  of  life  which  was 
pointed  out  to  me.  The  position  I  should  have  preferred, 
and  probably  adorned,  was  that  of  a  country  squire,  with 
a  big  house  and  garden  and  half  a  dozen  hunters ;  but 
these  good  things  are  seldom  attained — except  by  accident — 
when  a  man  is  at  an  age  to  appreciate  their  blessings.  I 
had  put  off  my  decision  until  1  was  too  old  for  the  army 
or  navy ;  I  had  an  unmistakable  distaste  to  the  learned 
professions ;  I  had  no  turn  for  art,  literature,  or  science ; 
and  I  was  not  clever  or  business-like  enough  for  a  mercan- 
tile career.  It  was  at  this  unsettled  period  of  my  life  that 
I  took  upon  me  to  fall  in  love. 

The  name  of  my  enslaver  was  Miss  Geraldine  Montague ; 
and  if  any  thing  was  calculated  to  strike  terror  into  the 
boldest  heart,  it  was  the  question  which  haunted  me,  —  not. 
Does  she  love  me  ?  Will  she  be  mine  ?  or  even.  How  shall 
I  support  her  if  she  will  ?  but,  —  How  can  I  ask  her  to 
change  that  name  for  Mrs.  Neremiah  Bottletop  Ogg  ? 

A  horror  came  over  me  for  my  name,  upon  which  I  now 
look  back  as  a  man  recovered  from  illness  thinks  over  his 
ravings.  I  could  not  avoid  the  dreadful  necessity  of  know- 
ing that  she  thought  of  me  (when  she  did)  by  the  name  of 
Mr.  Ogg,  as  I  had  been  introduced  to  her  before  my  mind 
gave  way,  or  I  feel  convinced  I  should  have  added  a  sylla- 
ble or  two  to  my  surname,  and  perhaps  brought  it  out 
Ogglethorpe  or  Ogilvy,  as  I  subsequently  committed  absur- 
dities quite  as  great. 

I  met  Miss  Montague  and  her  mother  at  a  friend's  house 
in  London,  my  own  relations  being  safely  at  home  in  the 
wilds  of  Yorkshire,  except  my  brother,  who  was  with  his 
regiment  in  India.  Afler  three  days'  acquaintance,  I  had 
seen  a  great  deal  of  the  Montagues,  having  systematically 
dogged  their  footsteps  in  a  manner  only  possible  in  a  big 
city.  I  caught  at  faint  clews  as  to  where  they  would  spend 
the  af)iernoon  or  pass  the  evening,  and  invariably  contrived 
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to  turn  up,  greatly,  of  conne,  to  our  mutual  iurprise.  At 
the  end  of  a  week,  I  began  to  think  the  mamma  was  gra- 
ciously disposed  to  me.  After  a  fortnight,  I  began  to  hope 
the  daughter  smiled  upon  me.  I  became  so  conyinced 
about  this  latter  and  extremely  important  part  of  the  pro- 
^  ceeding,  that  one  evening,  at  the  opera  (when  her  mamma 
had  dutifully  gone  to  sleep),  I  went  to  the  desperate  lengths 
of  callmg  her  « my  angel  Geraldinc,"  and  of  adding  a 
good  deal  more  to  tne  same  effect,  uniebuked. 

At  this  time  I  had  known  them  about  a  month ;  and  I  was 
goaded  into  strong  measures  by  the  knowledge  that  they 
were  about  to  leave  town,  perhaps  going  home  to  Lincoln- 
shire, the  following  week.  I  can  say  now,  after  the  lapse 
of  years,  that  Greraldine  was  pretty  and  charminp: ;  but  at 
that  time  she  appeared  to  my  dazzled  vision  every  filing  that 
was  beautiful,  ^aceful,  and  perfect,  and  worth  every  sacri- 
fice and  exertion  a  man  could  make  to  win  her.  Not  that, 
in  a  pecuniary  sense,  I  was  called  upon  to  absolutely  sacri- 
fice any  thing  particular.  When  I  found  things  were  really 
serious,  and  matrimony  becoming  imminent,  I  wrote  to 
consult  my  father.  For  reasons  of  my  own,  much  too 
absurd  to  state  to  him,  I  did  not  tell  him  the  youno;  lady's 
name  (any  English  person  of  ordinary  geographical  at- 
tainments will  know  that  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire  are 
adioining  counties :  my  father  might  go  to  make  a  morning 
call  on  Mrs.  Montague  next  week,  and  say  how  fortunate 
he  considered  his  son  "Nerry"  to  have  been  —  possibly 
Neremiah !) ;  but  I  told  him  that  I  knew  on  the  best  authori- 
ty (I  had  it  from  Geraldine  herself)  that  she  would  have 
three  hundred  pounds  a  year  of  her  own  when  she  came 
of  age,  and  she  was  now  twenty.  Now,  my  father  allowed 
me  three  hundred  pounds  a  year ;  and  I  thought,  if  it  were 
possible  that  I  could  get  some  kind  of  employment,  that, 
with  her  little  fortune  too,  we  might  manage  very  welL 
1^^  father  wrote  to  me  very  kindly,  noticing  that  I  had 
"  forgotten  "  to  name  the  lady,  —  but  saying  that  he  would 
be  very  glad  if  I  were  happily  settled  in  fife,  and  that  he 
would  do  his  best  to  assist  me. 

I  must  say  1  thought  matters  looked  very  bright  for  me 
on  this  night  in  question ;  when  I  had  received  all  tiie  en- 
couragement I  could  wish  from  the  lovely  Geraldine  in  the 
crush-room,  she  whispered  when  I  had  put  her  dear  mamma 
into  the  carriage,"  Write  to  me  to-morrow :  tiiat  will  be  the 
best  way,  and  then  I  can  ask  my  mamma  about  it.  We 
shall  be  at  my  uncle's  at  Chatham  all  to-morrow."  I  spent 
a  very  restless  night.  My  happiness  was  certain  and  de- 
cided, but  the  vision  of  that  letter  haunted  me.  It  would 
have  to  be  written  early  in  the  morning,  as  I  must  send  it 
by  hand  in  time  to  catch  them  before  they  started  for  Chat- 
ham ;  and  that  hour,  above  all  other  periods,  the  mental  fac- 
ulties are  at  their  lowest  ebb.  I  ought  to  say,  it  was  not 
the  letter  —  that  was  easy  enough :  it  was  my  name  which 
distracted  me.  I  had  successfully  kept  from  Geraldine  a 
knowledge  of  even  my  initials,  and  nowl  feltUic  subterfuge 
of  initials  would  not  avail  me.  Yet  a  thought — I  imagined 
it  then  a  bright  one  —  flashed  across  me,  not  entirely  for 
the  first  time :  I  had  previously  had  slight  aberrations  of 
reason  on  this  point  before.  I  would  sign  myself  something 
else ;  I  would  throw  aside  the  hateful  clog  of  my  name, 
and  assume  (  many  men  even  change  their  surnames)quite 
a  new  one. 

I  became  infatuated  with  this  idea ;  and  truly,  when,  afler 
careful  reflection  and  a  tub,  I  came  to  write  it,  I  found  it 
n3xt  to  impossible  to  finish  off"  a  rhapsody  of  a  letter  witli 
the  words, "  Knowing  how  I  adore  her,  can  my  Geraldine 
b  jstow  one  word  of  hope,  of  life,  of  love^  on  her  ever-devoted," 
Nviremiah  Bottletop  Ogg?     The  thing  was  preposterous  1 

Much  might  depend  upon  this  letter :  it  might  even  be 
shown  to  the  maternal  power.  Why  —  oh !  why  —  ye  cruel 
parents !  did  ye  not  name  me  Reginald  —  Alfred  —  Henry  ? 
Aiy  thing  but  this  terrible  name,  which  seemed  to  me  to 
^row  into  a  barrier  between  me  and  my  fondest  hopes. 
Neremiah  Bottletop  I  It  was  impossible ;  my  pen  refused 
its  office.  I  would  adopt  another  name,  —  John,  or  Greorge,  — 
and  then  tell  my  friends;  but  it  must  be  done  at  once. 

Here  goes,  then.  "  Ever  devoted  "  —  John  Og^?  There 
is  a  want  of  euphony  even  about  thaL     John  lleginald  ? 


Greorge  Reginald  ?    Better.     Oh,  confband  it !     **  In  Ibr  a 

Senny,  in  ror  a  pound."  If  you  will  believe  it,  I  dgned  that 
ocument  ^  Cecil  G.  Reginald  Ogg ; "  and  if  I  ocndd  bsre 
thought  she  would  have  known  from  whom  it  came,  I  praba^ 
bly  would  have  substituted  for  Ogg,  Plantageaet. 

n.  —  BOMB  OF  THE  CONSEQUENCES  OF   KT  XAMK. 

My  relief  and  joy.  at  having  boldly  cast  off  the  inealm 
which  so  long  hsui  weighed  upon  me  was  great,  yet  in  spile 
of  this  a  felonious  consciousness  accompanied  it.  I  &k  mat 
I  ought  to  have  done  it  with  more  care  and  less  afan^ 
ness. 

There  ought  to  have  been  some  advertising  in  the  papers; 
yet  how  the  deuce  could  I  advertise  the  veiy  thing  wMdi  I 
wished  to  bury  as  a  profound  secret,  —  the  name  wfaidi 
might  so  probably  catch  her  eye  and  revolt  \ker  ? 

No :  I  had  taken  a  bold,  decided,  manly  step,  and  I  wooU 
abide  the  consequences.  The  consequences  began  in  a  most 
bitterly  unexpected  manner,  though  i  could  not  complain  of 
being  kept  in  suspense  unnecessarily  long.  The  day  after 
despatching  my  letter  I  received  the  following  reply,  —  not 
from  Geraldine,  but  from  Mrs.  Montague.  How  high  mv 
heart  beat  with  hope  as  I  opened  it.  Even  now  I  can  recall 
my  trembling  fingers,  though  I  flattered  myself,  reaeonahly 
enough,  that  I  had  no  cause  to  be  alarmed  as  to  my'  recep- 
tion by  my  future  mamma-in-law :  — 

"  Sir  "  (at  the  first  word  I  felt  my  moral  temperature  fiJl 
at  least  twenty  degrees)  — "  Sir,  —  My  daughter.  Miss  Moa- 
tague,  has  shown  to  me  a  most  extraordinary  letter 
addressed  by  you  to  her.  For  what  reason  yon  should 
have  written  in  a  manner  so  unwarrantably  presuming  is 
best  known  to  yourself;  but,  as  Miss  Montague  is  too  indig- 
nant to  reply  to  it,  I  must  tell  you,  in  her  name  and  mine, 
that  we  think  what  has  happened  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
but  that  afler  it  we  feel  compelled  to  decline  the  honor  of 
any  further  acquaintance  wiih  you. 

**  I  am,  sir,  yours,  &c., 
**Madelinb   db   Courcet    MONTAGirS.* 

What  I  —  what  was  this  ?  Was  I  mad  ?  or  was  she?  or 
were  they  ?  I  stared  at  the  paper  with  melodramatic  eyes 
and  exclamations,  though  I  can  assure  you  I  never  was 
more  in  earnest  in  my  life,  and  very  probably  said, 
<*  Il-r-r-r-re— jected  1 "  in  a  tone  which  woula  have  brought 
down  any  house  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  water.  I  tore 
my  hair,  I  gnashed  my  teeth  (figuratively),  I  raved,  I 
swore ;  I  denounced  all  the  women  on  earth  as  impostors, 
deceivers,  snakes,  traitresses,  artful  hussies,  and  heartless 
toads.  Little,  little  did  it  matter  by  what  name  I  was 
known  to  this  unfeeling,  unfaithful  young  woman.  While 
J  —  poor  fool !  —  was  willing  to  even  sink  my  own  identity 
for  her  sweet  sake,  she  was  laughing  at  me  in  her  sleeve  — 
'heading  me  on"  (had  I  not  read  of  such  dark  deeds 
among  beautiful  women?)  in  order  to  goad  some  refrae- 
tory  admirer  into  jealousy,  and  to  lure  me  to  my  destruc- 
tion. Could  I  not  remember,  by  the  hundred  sweet  glances 
from  those  soft  blue  eyes,  —  smiles  in  which  the  most  bash- 
ful might  read  encouragement,  —  not  to  mention  the  occsr 
sions  when  I  had  come  off  proudly  victorious  amons  t 
crowd  of  competitors  in  a  ballroom,  or  had  persuaded  ner 
to  **  throw  over  "  some  poor  wretch  in  my  favor,  or  detained 
her  in  some  conservatory  or  secluded  nook  during  a  dance 
promised  to  some  other  fellow  ?  It  was  impossible ;  for  mj 
eyes,  coming  back  from  their  mental  meander,  fixed  then- 
selves  on  the  words  of  that  audacious  old  Mrs.  Montague. 
The  letter  was  a  deliberate  insult;  but  how  can  a  maa 
retaliate  when  a  woman  strikes  him  ?  She  knows  so  weO 
the  strength  of  her  weakness  that  she  verges  now  and  then 
on  cowardice,  being  careless  of  the  pain  she  may  inflict, 
where  ehe  knows  it  will  be  silently  borne. 

But  a  sudden  hallucination  seized  me.  Could  I,  by  force 
of  the  odious  habit,  have  signed  the  letter  by  my  own  name, 
afler  all  ?  and  could  she  —  could  Geraldine  have  been  so 
repelled  by  it  as  to  assent  to  this  letter?  I  eagerly  looked 
at  the  address  on  the  envelope.    Not  even  this  loophole 
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was  afforded  me :  it  was  very  legibly  inscribed  to  "  Cecil 
O.  R.  O^,  EsqV  and  even  that  flash  of  hope  faded. 

Need T relate  how  I  couldn't  eat  my  breakfast,  howl 
paced  about  my  room,  how  I  scowled  at  myself  when  I  met 
my  own  ejres  in  a  mirror  over  the  chimney-piece,  and  flung 
tlie  mormng  paper  unopened  into  the  fire?  What  was 
ii«W8  to  me  now?  What  did  I  care  what  became  of  all  the 
pec^le  in  London,  in  England,  or  the  world  ?  Society  was 
a  humbugs  and  consequently  the  sooner  it  became  extinct 
41ie  better.  Most  people  of  at  all  an  excitable  temperar 
ment  have  tasted  the  joys  of  this  frame  of  mind,  and  those 
of  the  calmer  mood  succeeding  it  The  repentant  fit,  I 
tliink,  is  the  worst,  when  you  consider  what  an  idiot  you 
liBve  been  makinff  of  yourself :  how  you  have  knocked  over 
your  claret,  and  broken  your  favorite  claret-jug ;  how  you 
Iiave  made  your  hand  so  unsteady  that  you  cut  yourself 
^vrhile  shaving ;  how  the  paper  is  in  die  fire,  and  you  want 
to  look  at  the  approaching  <<  marriages  in  high  life." 

A  cheroot  rather  soothed  me ;  and  I  came  to  the  resolu- 
tion to  haunt  the  Park  in  the  afternoon,  and  seal  my  &te 
by  seeing  if  Geraldine  could  cut  me. 

**  Hang  the  mother  I "  ran  my  thoughts,  with  more  force 
than  elegance.    « If  this  is  only  her  work,  I'm  all  right 


Accordingly,  I  got  myself  up  in  irrepoachable  attire 
that  afternoon,  and,  about  the  hour  when  1  thought  it  most 
likely  to  meet  my  whilom  friends,  betook  myself  to  the 
Park.  I  had  not  been  there  a  quarter  of  an  hour  when  I 
caught  a  glimose  of  their  well-known  turnout  coming 
slowly  nearer,  close  to  the  rails  where  I  was  standing.  I 
felt  my  heart  going  like  a  steam-engine,  and  I  went  quite 
chill  and  « shivery "  with  apprehension.  The  drive  was 
ao  crowded  that  the  horses  moved  at  a  foot-pace,  but  I 
^ood  my  ground.  Mrs.  Montague  caught  sight  of  me :  I 
knew  it  by  instinct  Some  remark  was  passed  between 
Geraldine  and  herself;  and,  as  I  raised  my  ejes  defiantly  to 
to^  see  what  was  to  be  my  fate,  Mrs.  Montague  met  them 
with  calm,  cold  serenity,  cutting  me  dead.  Geraldine's 
lace  was  half  averted ;  and  her  eyes,' wandering  quickly 
among  the  carriages  in  front  of  her,  gave  me  no  chance 
even  to  read  dismissal  in  the  expression  of  quiet  determi- 
nation, new  to  me,  on  her  features. 

When  they  had  fairly  passed  me,  I  drew  myself  together. 
"  Well,  there's  one  comfort,"  I  thought  grimly  :*  "  there 
can't  be  any  mistake  about  this,  you  know ;  and,  of  course, 
I  ahall  grow  wiser  as  I  grow  older." 

in.  —  I  COIYTSMPLATB  BUBYIKa  MT8BLF  AND  MY  NAME 

IN  THK  COUNTBT. 

I  diink  my  mental  system  received  a  severe  shock  at 
the  time  of  which  I  am  writine.  I  know  one  very  curious 
change  came  over  me.  I,  who  had  been  the  idlest  of  the 
idle,  suddenly  found  an  idle  life  insupportable,  and  my  in- 
ward man  clamored  for  something  whereupon  to  employ 
thoughts  which  were  no  lonser  pleasant  ones.  After  much 
cogitation,  I  decided  upon  learning  farming.  Farming  b 
one  of  the  finest  pursuits  in  the  world  for  a  gentleman  to 
loee  money  at;  and,  as  that  was  the  one  thing  which  1 
knew  by  experience  I  could  do  better  tiban  any  other,  I 
thou^t  I  was  sure  to  take  kindly  to  it.  So,  a  few  weeks 
after  my  rebufi*  (I  made  no  attempt  to  provoke  a  second),  I 
decided  to  go  to  Cheshire.  I  told  my  father  about  my  new 
plan, — but  not  yet  about  the  dismal  failure  of  my  matrimo- 
nial hopes,  this  being  too  sore  a  point  to  write  about,  —  and 
he  very  cheerfully  undertook  to  do  what  he  could  for  me, 
evidently  beginning  to  think  that  perhaps  there  might  be 
something  in  me  after  all ;  and  he  reminded  me  that  I  ought 
to  go  and  visit  my  godfather,  who  lived  in  the  neighlx>r- 
hood  of  Chester,  —  the  horrible  man  through  whom  1  had 
come  by  my  fatal  name ;  for  whether  by  instinct,  or  merely 
coincidence,  I  always  associated  my  vanished  hopes  with 
my  odious  name. 

^  X  felt  very  blighted  indeed  about  this  period,  having  ar- 
rived at  the  properly  reckless  frame  of  mind.  I  smok^ 
and  drank  much  more  than  was  good  for  me,  I  neglected 


my  personal  appearance,  and  felt  altogether  down  on  my 
luck. 

What  a  great  deal  some  young  ladies  have  to  answer  for  I 
Still  I  kept  saying  I  should  be  all  right  when  I  went  to 
Cheshire  and  got  regularly  to  work.  I  went  to  a  certain  book- 
seller in  Regent  Street,  the  day  before  I  left  town,  to  invest  in 
some  eminent  works  regarding  the  relative  value  of  guano 
and  manure  on  different  soils ;  when  I  found  the  footman  of 
the  Montagues  at  my  elbow,  inquiring  for  a  parcel.  This 
gentleman  nad  every  reason  to  regara  me  as  a  desirable 
friend ;  and  accordingly  he  grinned,  and  touched  his  hat 
with  a  full  experience  of  the  virtue  gratitude,  as  defined  by 
Dr.  Johnson  (l  think), —  a  strong  sense  of  benefits  to  come. 
I  gave  him  a  nod,  and  returned  to  my  books. 

*'  Beg  pardon,  sir,"  said  the  fellow,  unwilling  to  lose  his 
chance ;  ^  not  seen  you  for  a  long  time,  sir.  Sorry  to  see 
you  are  looking  so  ill,  sir." 

^  Fm  all  right,  John,  thank  you,"  I  answered  carelessly, 
keeping  my  hand  sternly  out  of  my  pocket.  What  was 
Mrs.  Montague's  footman  to  me  ?  But  ne  was  pertinacious, 
and  spoke  again  in  a  subdued  voice. 

^  Beg  your  pardon,  sir ;  but  perhaps  you  may  not  have 
heard  that  Miss  Montague's  been  very  bad.  Been  took 
abroad  this  last  month,  sir,  and  we  have  only  just  come 
firom  Spa." 

I  felt  the  color  change  in  my  face,  but  said,  *<  Indeed," 
with  well-sustained  implacability. 

"  I  suppose  you  know  we  are  going  into  the  country,  sir," 
he  pursued,  having  studied  mv  features  attentively. 
*<  Change  o'  hair  is  recommended.' 

Why  attempt  to  disguise  my  feelings  ?  This  man  knew 
quite  as  much  of  my  story  as  I  did,  and  I  was  wild  to  hear 
a  few  words  more. 
^  Is  she  better  ?  "  I  asked,  almost  in  a  whisper. 
'*  She's  much  better  since  she  have  come  to  town, 
sir,"  said  the  villain  significantlv ;  "  but  she  don't  want  to 
go  to  the  country,  and  her  ma  do." 

'^  I  see  —  Can  you  tell  me  if  they  are  going  anywhere 
this  evening  ?  " 

His  eyes  brightened  up :  he  knew  he  was  sure  of  his  tip 
now.    ^  A  dinner-party,  sir,  at  Lady  Dufferkins,  at  eight. 
"Nowhere  else?" 
"  No,  sir  ;  not  as  I  heard." 

I  didn't  know  Ladv  Dufferkin,  and  I  did  now  much  wish 
to  see  Geraldine.  She  had  not  been  happy  perhaps !  She 
had  been  ill  1  A  thousand  suggestions  in  mv  favor  arose  in 
my  mind  at  the  news,  and  I  longed  to  settle  the  question 
with  my  own  eyes  and  ears. 

^  Look  here,  I  said :  "  are  they  going  home  to  Lincoln- 
shire soon?" 

"  No,  sir ;  going  on  a  visit  first,  I've  not  heard  where, 
and  then  to  the  'Ighlands." 

"  Well  —  all  ri^t ;  good  afternoon."  My  hand  found  its 
way  to  my  pocket  after  all ;  and  I  walked  out  of  the  shop 
lost  in  thought,  and  utterly  forgetful  of  my  guano  books.  I 
had  a  friend  cidled  Toppin,  who  was  acquainted  with  the 
Dufferkins,  —  indeed,  on  intimate  terms  with  them ;  and  I 
was  in  a  hansom  and  flying  to  my  friend  forthwith.  I 
found,  as  I  had  hoped,  that  he  was  going  to  this  dinner ; 
and  I  poured  forth  to  him  that  the  course  of  my  love  was 
not  running  smooth :  he  was  tolerably  sympathetic,  and 

{>romised  to  take  notes  of  erverj  thing  he  could,  how  she 
ooked,  what  she  said,  &c.,  oc. ;  and  I  was  to  go  to 
breakfast  widi  him  the  next  morning  and  hear.  Nearly  all 
that  night  I  spent  in  anathematizing  my  own  foolishness :  it 
soon  b^ame  clear  to  my  mental  vision  that  John  had  been 
merely  bent  upon  getting  a  sovereign  out  of  me ;  and,  after 
all,  what  had  he  told  me  r 

It  was  even  worse  in  the  morning.  M;^  perfidious  friend 
had  had  the  felicity  of  taking  Geraldine  in  to  dinner,  and 
had  evidently  been  smitten.  He  actually  told  me  that  she 
looked  in  as  good  health  as  any  one  possibly  could,  made  a 
very  good  dinner,  was  very  sociable,  and  ^  no  end  of  a  stun- 
ner to  look  at" 

Breakfast !  or  fiiendship  1  no  more.  I  would  now  throw 
off  entirely  this  demoralization ;  and  amid  the  calm  pursuits 
of  agriouU^i^  ^  would  strive  to  forget  the  misery  of  the 
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§  resent,  the  torturing  joys  of  the  past,  &c.,  &C.,  and  a  good 
eal  more  to  tlie  same  effect. 

IT.  —  I  MAKE  THB  ACQUAIKTAKCB  OF  THE  OENTLEICAK 
FROM  WHOM   I  DERIVED  MT  NAME. 

Another  day  saw  me  fairly  embarked  on  my  rural  occu- 
pations. My  chief  notions  of  farming  were,  that  it  was  in- 
cumbent on  one  to  rise  early,  and  if  your  brow  could  arriye 
at  the  condition  boasted  of  by  Long&llow's  blacksmith  you 
were  on  the  high-road  to  prosperity  and  fame.  It  happens 
I  don't  like  getting  up  too  early :  1  am  of  Charles  Lamb's 
opinion,  that  it  is  apt  to  make  one  uncomfortable  ibr  the 
rest  of  the  day.  But  for  a  whole  week  I  breakfasted  with 
my  new  instructor  and  his  wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harding,  at 
eight  o'clock. 

At  the  end  of  the  week  I  went  to  call  on  my  godpapa, 
whom  I  had  neyer  yet  had  the  happiness  to  meet.  He  had 
a  large  handsome  house,  with  yery  pretty  grounds,  about 
three  or  four  miles  out  of  Chester ;  and  he  was  an  odd-look- 
ing little  man,  with  a  round,  solemn  face :  he  was  dressed 
in  his  inyariable  costume,  a  short  gray  coat  and  knee- 
breeches,  and  yellow  leather  leggings.  Before  I  had  been 
with  him  long  I  found  the  solemn  face  could  light  up  and 
twinkle  in  a  truly  surprising  manner ;  and,  as  we  soon  got 
upon  sporting  topics,  I  was  led  off  to  inspect  what  he  termed 
"  the  beasts,"  i.e.,  the  dogs  and  horses.  I  was  kept  to  din- 
ner, and  regaled  with  some  wonderful  Madeira.  Mr.  Bot- 
tletop  was  a  widower,  and  had  no  children ;  but  I  had 
always  heard  that  his  property  was  all  to  eo  to  a  nephew, 
a  Commodore  Bottletop,  and  the  old  yillam  had  neyer  so 
much  as  giyen  me  a  silver  pot.  Still,  he  was  inclined  to  be 
friendly ;  for,  a  couple  of  oays  after  my  call,  I  receiyed  an 
invitation  to  go  and  have  '<  a  week  or  so's  shooting "  at 
Cheslyn ;  and  I  did  not  find  my  studies  so  engrossing  as  to 
make  me  think  it  necessary  to  decline. 


on 


""  Now,"  said  Mr.  Bottletop,  as  we  sat  together  at  dessert 

i  the  first  evening  of  this  visit, "  you  can't  guess  what  I've 
asked  you  here  for  ?  " 

He  inspected  my  face  in  his  deliberate,  serious  manner, 
to  see  if  ne  could  detect  a  glimmer  of  intelligence  there; 
but  apparently  failing,  he  added,  "  I  thought  not.  I'm  go- 
ing to  get  you  married  straight  off." 

**  Are  you,  really  ?  "  I  returned,  any  thing  but  gratified  by 
die  nature  of  my  summary  execution. 

^  Now,  my  dear  boy,  just  tell  me  this  much,  and  I'll  en- 
gage for  the  rest.  Have  you  any  thing  of  the  kind  on  hand 
at  present,  or  have  you  not  ?  " 

^  No,"  I  answered,  Tm  afraid  somewhat  savagely.  '*  No : 
I've  noty 

^  All  right,  then,  so  far.  Now,  just  listen.  I  can  tell  you, 
you  might  do  a  very  great  deal  worse  than  marry  this  poor 
girl." 

^  Poor  girl  indeed  I "  I  observed,  with  some  indignation : 
<'a  poor  man  like  myself  is  much  better  without  a  poor 
girl." 

*<  She  has  a  nice  little  fortune — it's  not  that,  poor  thing ; 
and  she's  so  pretty  too  " — 

"  What  the  deuce  m  it  ?  "  I  was  becoming  rather  annoyed. 

"I've  heard  from  her  mother  to^ay — very  good  family, 
my  boy;  related  to  all  sorts  of  grandees — and  she  says  — 
here's  the  letter;  I'll  read  you  what  she  says  about  it: 
'  Poor  ^1 1  she  is,  I  hope,  rather  getting  over  it  now,  and 
is  lookmg  forward  very  much  to  seeing  you  again  so  soon. 
Do,  dear  Mr.  Bottletop,  if  possible,  invite  some  nice,  good- 
looking  young  man  to  stay  with  you  while  we  are  at  Cheslyn. 
I  don't  mean — comprenezf — anybody  she  will  be  likely  to 
fall  in  love  with,  but  just  to  rather  divert  her  thoughts,  and 
that  kind  of  thing.  She  is  such  a  favorite  of  yours,  I  knew 
you'd  be  sorry  to  hear  of  this.' " 

**  But  hear  of  what  f "  I  asked  wij^h  some  impatience,  as  he 
complacently  re-pocketed  the  letter. 

*^  Oh,  about  the  love  affair  1  She  has  been  crossed  in  love 
in  some  way  —  it's  not  very  clear  to  me  how ;  and,  let  me 
tell  you,  there's  not  such  a  pretty  girl  in  the  county,  — tall 
and  straight,  and  a  real  good  girl  into  the  bargain." 

'* Faith,  sir!"  I  said  rather  hotly, '< I  don't  quite  know 


what  you  take  me  for.  I  assure  yon  I  don't  caie  abant 
picking  up  love-lom  young  women  in  this  style  at  a  day's 
notice. 

Hien  Mr.  Bottletop's  queer,  grave  &ee  gare  way,  sod  he 
laughed  Terr  heartily. 

•*  O  Lord  1 "  he  exclaimed.  ''It's  the  fiinniest  tiling  I 
ever  knew.  Come,  out  with  it,  yon  young  honbovl  1 
know  as  well  as  you  do  that  you  are  hesuJ-orer-ean  in  love. 
Why  don't  you  say  so  ?  " 

I  stared  at  him  in  surprise. 

"  One  gets  oyer  these  things,  you  know,"  I  answered, 
hesitating. 

*<  Oh !  if  one  has  got  over  this,  one  is  in  »  poatticm  tol»> 
gin  again." 

« I  don't  see  it" 

*<Well,youfta0egota8toi7toteUme,eh?  rmae^ntsl 
hand  at  keeping  secrets." 

I  would  have  explained  my  situation  without  a  momenf  i 
hesitation, — reserve  and  mystery  seldom  belong  to  natsRi 
like  mine ;  something  much  more  profound  and  solid  ii  re- 
quired in  those  who  never  tell  their  love, — bnt  the  diekeni 
of  it  was  my  confounded  name  !  How  could  I  tell  lam  tbe 
story  ?  But  as  he  again  importuned  me  for  it,  more  urgot- 
ly  than  before,  I  warned  him  that  he  would  probably  Iw 
deeply  offended  with  me  when  he  heard  it;  then,  as  tieaAf 
as  can  be,  I  related  what  I  have  written  down  here,  m 
listened  gravely  as  an  owl  (he  was  rather  like  one) ;  bat 
when  it  came  to  what  I  thought  the  thrilling  and  hesit- 
rending  part  of  my  narrative,  viz.,  Mrs.  Montague's  astooad- 
ing  letter,  he  went  into  a  paroxysm  (^  laughter;  and,  &r 
from  beine  offended,  he  shook  my  hand  most  affectionaielj, 
and  said  wat  for  the  future  he  intended  to  call  me  nothing 
but  «  Cecil." 

I  could  not  understand  him  in  the  least,  and  his  indecentlj 
hilarious  reception  of  my  sorrows  rather  annoyed  me  on 
the  whole,  lliese  people  were  expected  the  next  day;  sad 
being  decidedly  out  or  humor  about  them,  I  took  my  goa 
as  soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  and  set  off  after  the  jmd*- 
tridses,  unceremoniously  declining  going  to  meet  the  visiton 
in  Mr.  Bottletop's  place,  which  he  coolhr  proposed  I  sbooM 
do.  I  had  a  very  good  day's  sport,  and  eot  back  about  nx 
o'clock.  I  went  in  at  the  library  window, — do^s,  dirtj 
boots,  and  all,  —  because  by  that  route  I  coidd  go  mto  and 
out  of  the  hall  without  passing  the  drawing-room ;  bnt— I 
felt  as  if  I  was  shot,  when,  witn  a  half«tifi^  cry,  my  quon- 
dam *'  angel  Geraldine "  started  from  a  chair  as  we  ssw 
me.  She  stood  still  and  silent,  and  looked  quite  pale  with 
the  unexpected  rencontre;  and  I  waited  for  her  to  take  the 
initiative.  But  as  she  merely  sat  down  again,  coloring  op 
violently,  I  made  a  grave  bow,  and  departed  in  ailence,  bat 
with  all  the  blood  in  my  veins  tingling  like  fire. 

I  should  leave  the  house  at  once  I  What  extraordinaiy 
coincidence  has  brought  her  here  ?  I  went  straight  to  lir. 
Bottletop's  room,  and  told  him  I  was  goin?  away  immedi- 
ately, and  of  course  he  knew  why.  I  had  not  concealed 
any  names  in  my  recital  though  it  now  struck  me  he  bad 
never  told  me  those  of  his  guests. 

*'  Nonsense  1 "  said  Mr.  fiottletop :  "  I  won't  hear  of  it 
Going  to  be  a  dinner-party  to-nignt,  and  I  want  yon  to  flit 
at  the  foot  of  the  table :  a  lot  of  people  are  coming  to  stay 
in  the  house  to-morrow;  can't  possibly  do  without  voo; 
and  as  for  the  girl — rubbish ! — you  need  never  look  at  her." 

After  much  persuasion,  I  agreed  to  stay  over  the 
evening,  and  leave  early  in  the  morning.  While  I  dressed 
for  dinner,  I  fortified  my  mind  by  recalling  all  the  little 
incidents  I  could  of  the  nagrant  heartlessness  of  Miss  Mon- 
tague's conduct.  She  assented  to  that  letter ;  she  cut  me 
in  the  Park ;  she  had  behaved  with  unbecoming  levity  at 
the  Dufferkins'  dinner ;  and  to-day  she  stared  me  in  tin 
face,  and  never  even  said  a  word  I  Two  can  play  at  this 
game ;  and  I  did  not  doubt  that  I  could  assume  supreme  bdif* 
ference,  both  to  mother  and  daughter  for  one  evening. 

On  entering  the  drawing-room  I  found  my  host,  }b% 
Montague,  and  several  other  guests,  but  not  Geraldine :  she 
came  into  the  room  last  of  all,  just  as  dinner  was  annoimeed. 
I  was  introduced  as  Mr.  Ogg ;  but  Mr.  Bottletop  did  not  M 
once  or  twice  during  dinner  to  address  me  most  audibl/ 
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firom  one  end  of  the  table  to  the  other,  as  ^  Cecil."    I  didn't 
care  ^vrh.at  he  called  me :  I  was  at  first  in  a  miserable  state 
of  repressed  excitement,  and  I  was  very  attentive  to  an  old 
lady  on  one  side  of  me,  and  flirted  hard  with  a  joun^  one 
on  the  other.    But  I  presently  observed  that  Miss  Montague 
"was  very  silent,  and,  if  any  thino;,  looked  bored.    Mrs.  Mon- 
tagne,  X  next  thought,  was  looking  perplexed  and  rather 
anxious.    I  began  to  feel  master  of  the  situation ;  and  I  re- 
flected, that,  after  all,  I  should  be  out  all  day  shooting: 
there  ^vrould  be  a  room  full  of  people  here  every  evening  to 
meet  tl&em.    By  Jove,  I  wouldn't  run  away  I    I  had  done 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  of;  so  I  would  screw  my  courage  up, 
and  £Euse  it  out. 

V. 1  BECOME  TOTALLY  OBLIVIOUS  OF  MY  NAME,  AS  OF 

ALL  THE  OTHEB  ILLS  OF  LIFE. 

The  following  conversation  did  not  come  to  my  knowledge 
until  a  month  or  two  after  this  time :  but,  as  it  occurred  the 
morning  after  the  Montagues'  arrival  at  Cheslyn,  I  insert  it 
here  in  its  proper  place. 

I  ^vras  out  shooting ;  Geraldine  had  gone  into  the  woods ; 
and  Mr.  Bottletop  and  Mrs.  Montague  were  talking  over 
the  dinner-party. 

At  last  she  mentioned  my  name. 
**  1a  this  Mr.  Osg  a  relation  of  yours,  Mr.  Bottletop  ?  " 
^  No^  not  any ;  out  he  is  related  to  the  Oggs  of  Yorxshire, 
who,  as  you  know,  have  always  been  great  mends  of  mine." 
^  It  is  one  of  that  family  who  is  your  godson,  I  believe  ?  " 
•*  Yea ;  and  he  is  called  after  me." 
**  Well,  you  know  I  told  you  when  I  wrote  what  a  terrible 
mistake  I  had  made.    If  I  had  not  persuaded  Geraldine  to 
show  me  his  letter  to  her,  I  should  never  have  suessed  that 
he  was  not  your  godson :  you  know  Ogg  is  such  an  uncom- 
mon name,  out  you  always  told  me  your  godson  was  called 
after  you." 

'^  It  was  a  great  escape  for  Geraldine,"  observed  my  god- 
father. *^  This  Cecil  is,  I  dare  say,  a  very  good  young  fel- 
low in  his  way,  but  poor  as  a  rat ;  and  Ger^dine  is  hardly 
the  girl  for  a  farmer's  wife." 

'^  No,  indeed  I "  said  Mrs.  Montague  warmly.  "  Dear  Mr. 
Bottletop,  I  am  so  glad,  —  so  satisfied  you  think  I  have 
done  rignt.  I  assure  you,"  and  she  sighed  plaintively,  '*  it 
has  been  a  great  trouble  to  me,  and  girls  nowadays  are  Y&tj 
different  to  what  they  were  when  1  was  young.  Do  you 
think  it  likely  that  Mr.  Neremiah  Ogewill  vi<iit  you  soon  ?  " 
"  Very  probable,"  returned  Mr.  Bottletop,  without  a 
muscle  twinkling ;  <<  and,  as  I  told  you  last  ni^ht,  I  really 
think  it  will  be  worth  your  while  to  stay  and  meet  him. 
Meanwhile,  it  is,  as  you  say,  rather  awkward  about  Cecil 
being  here  just  at  present,  but  I  think  with  your  tact  and 
good  sense  you  can  easily  manage  him ;  and  I  can't  send 
the  man  away." 

Mrs.  Montage  smiled  sweetly;  and  Mr.  Bottletop  laughed 
in  his  sleeve  till  he  nearly  blew  himself  up* 

I  tramped  away  in  tne  September  sunshine,  shooting 
wildly,  and  heedless  alike  of  the  keeper's  sarcasms  and  the 
reproachful  glances  of  the  setters.  But,  on  my  return  to 
the  house,  1  resumed  my  off-hand  manner,  went  through 
dinner  in  triumph,  and,  not  content  with  flirting  to-night,  I 
made  vigorous  love  to  a  lady  with  a  remarkably  lon^  nose. 
The  next  day  it  was  the  same  thing  over  again ;  and  Ibegan 
to  feel,  that,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Bottletop's  entreaties,  and  my 
own  clear  conscience,  I  could  not  stay  the  week  out  A 
severe  bow  and  a  stately  "good-night  and  "good-mom- 
ing"  were  the  extent  of  my  intercourse  with  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Montague :  there  were  some  other  ladies  in  the  house,  my 
long-nosed  fair  one  among  them,  or  I  couldn't  have  stood  it 
for  an  hour. 

On  my  return  ftom  my  third  day's  shooting,  Tom  Marks, 
Ihe  keeper,  happened  to  be  carrying  both  my  gun  and  his 
own.  We  came  home  by  what  was  called  the  High  Covert, 
a  pretty  plantation  which  we  had  been  through  in  the 
morning. 

"I'm  late  — I'll  get  through  the  hedge,  Tom,"  I  re- 
marked. "  You  had  better  go  round  by  the  gate,  as  you've 
got  those  guns ; "  and  I  scrambled  through  the  thick  fence. 


Tom,  I  suppose,  thought  more  of  his  own  opinion  than 
mine ;  for,  as  I  turned  to  speak  to  him  again,  I  saw  him  strug- 
gling among  the  brambles,  and  the  next  moment  the  report 
of  a  gun  rang  out,  followed  by  a  faint  cry  —  not  from  me, 
thou^  I  got  a  small  peppering  in  my  shoulder. 

"  What  the  devil  are  you  doing  ?  "  I  began,  naturally 
very  angry ;  but  Tom's  white,  scared  face  stopped  me.  He 
was  still  on  the  top  of  the  fence,  from  which  eminence  he 
commanded  a  wider  prospect  than  I  could  obtain  firom  the 
ground :  and  he  gasped  in  awe-stricken  accents,  — 

«  Oh,  good  God  I  sir  -—  look  —  I've  shot  the  lady  1 " 

I  ran  forward  to  where  he  pointed ;  and,  sure  enough,  be- 
hind the  low  thicket,  down  on  the  ground,  pale  and  mghtr 
ened-looking,  was  Geraldine  Montague. 

"Are  you  much  hurt?"  I  exclaimed.  "It's  that  fool, 
the  keeper  —  an  accident,  you  know — where  are  you 
hurt?" 

"  My  ankle,"  she  sidd :  and,  as  I  had  some  brandy  in  my 
flask,  I  proceeded  to  give  her  a  strong  dose,  which  kept  her 
fix)m  fainting. 

"  You  go,  I  said  to  the  abject  Tom,  who  now  oame  up, 
"go  and  oring  up  the  little  pony-phaeton  here,  and  send 
on  for  a  doctor.  Mind  I  you  can  get  the  trap  here,  I'm 
certain,  in  less  than  twenty  minutes."  Whereupon  he 
dashed  off  like  a  madman. 

"  I  think  I  must  have  strayed  into  a  part  of  the  grounds 
where  I  ought  not  to  be,"  said  Geraldine  confusedly.  "  Mr. 
Bottletop  told  me  where  I  was  not  to  go;  but  I  was 
stupid,  I  think,  and  didn't  understand." 

"  I'm  afraid  you  are  in  great  pain,"  I  said ;  and  I  tried 
very  hard  even  then  to  appear  quite  cool.  I  knelt  down  by 
her,  and  put  the  flask  into  her  hand,  telling  her  to  drink 
some  more ;  as  I  did  so  she  suddenly  became  paler  than 
she  was,  and  held  my  hand  — 

"Look — look  herel"  she  exclaimed,  "Oh,  there  is 
Uood  running  down  your  arm  —  your  wristband  is  covered 
with  it  I  Oh  I  and  you  are  wounded  all  the  time — and 
never  thinking  of  yourself.  What  can  I  do  ?  How  selfish, 
how  horrible  I  have  been ! " 

I  would  gladly  have  had  the  whole  contents  of  Tom's 
gun  in  my  uioulder  for  the  exquisite  pleasure  these  words 
gave  me ;  but  what  price  I  could  have  soared  to  for  the 
additional  luxuries  or  her  heartrent  tone,  her  sweet  looks, 
the  white  and  red  that  came  by  turns  to  her  face  on  my 
account — I  really  cannot  imagine. 

"It's  —  it's  —  nothing  —  nothing  at  all,"  I  stammered: 
"  I  really  don't  mind  it  a  bit,  you  know  —  only  a  shot  or 
two  in  my  shoulder."  Recovering  myself,  I  added  neatly, 
"  I'd  be  uiot  gladly  —  altogether  —  if  I  could  save  you  a 
minute's  pain  oy  it." 

Upon  uiis  I  uiought  the  brandy-flask  would  have  to  come 
into  play  again,  she  went  so  pale ;  but  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
keep  up  sentin|ent,  however  real,  with  a  pull  at  a  flask 
every  ^y^  minutes.  But  after  a  little  pause  she  went  on 
bravely,  though  not  without  a  quiver  in  her  voice,  "  I  don't 
think  you  carry  out  your  words  as  a  rule.  But  I  suppose 
you  would  say  the  same  thing  to  any  woman." 

"  Geraldine !  I  don't  think  Fm  to  blame  "  >- 

"  But  Miss  Werter  is  very  handsome "  (she  was  the 
long-nosed  beauty), — this  was  said  in  a  manner  verging  on 
sobs,  —  "  and  very  well  off —  and  —  and  —  mamma  "  — 

"  What  are  you  talking  about  ?  "  I  exclaimed ;  "  let  us  have 
it  out  now  —  if  you  can  stand  talking  —  can  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  hesitating.  "  Cecil  —  you  know  it  was  all  mam- 
ma's doing." 

"TToJit?" 

"  Yes,  indeed.  Dear  old  Mr.  Bottletop  told  me  that  she 
wrote  a  dreadful  letter  to  you,  and  treated  you  so  shame- 
fully that  day  in  the  park ;  and  —  all  the  time  —  I  never 
knew,  and  only  wondered  what  had  become  of  you." 

I  need  hardly  remark  that  by  this  time  her  pretty  brown 
hair  was  —  on  my  shoulder,  in  fact ;  but  whatever  she  mi^ht 
have  felt,  I  never  was  more  unconscious  of  pain  in  my  bfe. 
We  made  it  out  all  straight  very  soon.  She  had  never 
seen  me  on  that  memorable  occasion  in  the  park :  her 
mother  had  caught  sight  of  me  first,  and  then  asked  Geral- 
dine "  if  it  was  not  Mr.  Cecil  Ogg  in  the  carriage  with 
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that  pretty  girl  ?  "  which  at  once  turned  Geraldine's  pow- 
ers of  observation  in  an  opposite  direction.  She  had  spent 
same  miserable  weeks  at  Spa,  but  she  was  too  proua  to 
write  and  ask  me  to  explain  myself;  at  the  Dufferkins' 
hinner  she  heard  of  me  from  Mr.  Toppin  —  ^  and  I  liked 
him  so  much,*'  she  observed  with  delicious  candor,  ''for 
he  knew  you." 

The  arrival  of  Tom  and  the  pony-phaeton  put  an  end  to 
the  tete^tite;  and  there  was  a  ^reat  commotion  when  we 
arriyed  at  the  house.  Mrs.  Montague  embraced  her 
daughter  as  if  she  had  just  come  in  from  heading  a  forlorn 
hope,  and  bestowed  a  tragical  scowl  on  me  when  I  inadver- 
tently asked  if  the  doctor  had  come  yet  for  **  Geraldine." 
Mr.  Bottletop  stood  looking  on  with  a  face  absolutely 
funereal,  which  I  knew  to  m  the  very  veree  of  a  burst  of 
laughter.  Miss  Werter,  being  a  strong-minded  charmer, 
wanted  to  cut  my  coat  off,  and  volunteered  the  information 
that  she  was  remarkably  clever  at  binding-up  wounds,  and 
never  felt  faint  at  the  sizht  of  blood ;  to  which  interesting 
facts  every  one,  including  myself,  displayed  the  most 
chilling  indifference.  Her  younger  sister,  on  the  contrary, 
went  into  hysterics  on  discovering  certain  mysterious  gory 
traces  on  the  back  of  €reraldine's  waist. 

^ My  dear,  you'll  die  if  you  have  been  shot  there,'  said 
the  eldest  Miss  Werter  consolingly ;  and,  at  the  si^ht  of 
Creraldine's  crimson  cheeks,  Mr.  Bottletop  suddenly  ex- 
ploded into  an  ecstasy  of  laughter,  and  rushed  out  of  the 
nail-door. 

VI.  —  I  HEAB  MOBS  OF  UT  COUSIN  Ain>  NAMESAKE. 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Montague,  Mr.  Bottletop,  Geraldine, 
and  myself  all  met  in  solemn  conclave.  Greraldine's  injury 
was  not  very  severe,  after  all  the  hubbub ;  and  as  for  mine, 
I  need  hardly  observe  what  a  joke  I  thought  it.  €reraldine, 
however,  was  on  a  sofa,  and  looked  a  trifle  pale,  but  pretty 
and  happy  as  could  be.    Mrs.  Montague  opened  the  ball. ' 

"  G«raldine,  I  have  taken  the  advice  of  my  old  and  val- 
ued friend,  Mr.  Bottletop,  and  he  concurs  in  my  opinion  that 
you  are  hasty  in  this  matter.  You  do  not  know  so  very 
much  of  Mr.  Cecil  Ogg ;  and  though  very  likely  he  may  be 
a  —  an  —  amiable  young  man — in  some  respects  —  yet  I  feel 
sure  he  will  himself  acknowledge  that  he  is  scarcely  in  a 
position  to  support  a  wife  on  " —  with  a  bland  smile  at  me 
— ^  three  hundred  a  year,  I  believe  I  was  informed  ?  " 

'<  Mamma,"  said  Geraldine,  her  color  rising,  '*  I  don't 
care  about  money.  Mr.  Bottletop,  you  know  Cecil  was  not 
well  used." 

^  I  know  all  about  it,  my  dear," —  he  did,  indeed,  the  old 
rogue ;  ^  but  my  advice  is,  that  you  wait  to  see  his  cousin 
before  you  decide." 

*'  I  never  heard  any  thing  so  preposterous  I "  flashed  out 
Geraldine.  ^  Do  you  suppose  that  ii  I  were  engaged  to  Cecil, 
and  fifty  cousins  came,  and  supposing  even  Shey  wanted 
to  marry  me,  do  you  think  it  could  make  any  difference  ?  " 

"  It  would  be  very  embarrassing  to  have  so  many  at  a 
time, "  rejoined  my  godfather ;  '*  but  as  this  young  fellow 
happens  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  a  wife,  and  has,  or  will 
have,  some  five  thousand  a  year  and  a  very  nice  place,  I 
don't  think  he  is  to  be  despised." 

"  Of  course,  he  will  be  a  horrible  creature,"  retorted  the 
Inflexible  Greraldine :  *'  men  with  money  always  are." 

"  On  the  contrary,  he  is  charming,  good-looking,  unaf^ 
fected,  not  over  clever,  and  c:ood-temper«d." 

Geraldine  absolutely  laughed. 

*'  A  perfect  goose,  in  fact.  What  can  it  matter  to  me 
what  he  is?" 

'*  Geraldine,"  said  Mrs.  Montague  solemnly,  **  I  insist  that 
this  foolish,  this  most  absurd  engagement,  shall  not  yet  take 
place ;  you  are  still  so  young  "  — 

**  Indeed,  mamma,  I'm  nearly  twenty-cne ;  and  when  I  am 
I  shall  have  a  little  money  of  my  own  to  help  poor  Cecil 
with."  And  her  pretty  face  lighted  up  as  the  thought  struck 
her.  I  don't  know  what  extravagance  I  could  not  have 
committed ;  but  I  contrived  to  speak  very  deliberately :  — 

'*  I  can't  allow  you  to  be  more  generous  than  I  am,  Geral- 
dine.   I  won't  have  you  bind  yourself  to  me  —  at  least  until 


after  you  have  seen  this  hero,  who  is  expected  to  make  such 
an  impression  on  you." 

Mrs.  Montague  looked  surprised,  then  pleased.  Ifr. 
Bottletop's  comical  old  phiz  screwed  itself  upintoappalliag 
gravity,  and  Greraldine  looked  at  me  with  tears  in  her  ejea. 

"  It  doesn't,  after  all,  make  any  real  matter,"  she  presently 
said,  in  a  voice  of  contentment  **  Of  course,  you  can  trmt 
me  just  the  same.  But  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  for  me,"  she 
whispered  aside.    "  There's  Miss  Werter,  you  know." 

So  it  was  arranged  that  we  were  to  w^t  for  the  atrivil 
of  this  conquering  hero  before  we  were  to  be  formally  k- 
trothed;  althougl^  as  Creraldine  remarked,  *<  There  never 
was  any  thing  so  ridiculous  ;  because  why  should  he  && 
straightway  in  love  with  her  whom  he  had  never  met,  and 
who  would  be  most  careful  to  be  pointedly  disagreeable  to 
him?" 

I  must  say,  I  found  fiirming  a  fall  in  life,  after  my  wedcM 
Cheslyn.  1  would  not  stay  to  meet  my  cousin,  who  tni 
daily  expected  there,  and  who  rejoicea  in  the  delightfid 
name  of  i^eremiah  Ogg,  besides  his  other  recommend^oof ; 
and  I  studiously  kept  away.  No  correspondence  betwees 
Geraldine  and  myself  was  allowed.  A  fortnight  later  caiae 
this  note  from  Mr.  Bottletop :  — 

**  My  dear  Cecil,  —  You  are  wanted  here  at  once. 
Come  in  time  for  dinner — eight  o'clock.    Ever  youn^ 

"Nebbmiah  Bottuetop." 

My  suspense  was  extreme.  There  was  a  myst^  about 
this  summons  which  awed  me.  Why  ^'  at  once  "  ?  and  irbj 
did  he  not  tell  me  something  about  Geraldine  ?  Could  the 
irresistible  Mr.  Ogg  have  superseded  me,  after  all  ?  Had  I 
been  too  rash  in  relying  an  a  woman's  truth  ?  And  I  eoS- 
vened  myself,  as  I  cast  my  worldlj  goods  into  a  portmantcao, 
by  repeating,  •*  Woman's  love  is  writ  in  water,  womaa't 
faith  is  traced  on  sand ;  and  I  argued  why,  if  Prince  ChaileB 
Edward  and  Mr.  Aytoun  had  both  come  to  this  condnaoa, 
should  I  be  more  fortunate  ?  I  dived  into  Tennyson:  ^Yoi 
thought  to  break  a  yeoman's  heart  for  pastime  eer  yon  went 
to  town ;  "  not  that  I  could  (mite  apply  this,  not  being  i 
yeoman  yet :  I  only  wished  I  was.  A  certain  statement 
also  came  to  my  mind,  though  I  could  not  remember  by  what 
author,  to  the  effect,  that,  compared  to  man's  love,  woouui'i 
**  is  as  water  unto  wine ; "  and  I  thought  if  there  was  wn 
truth  in  this,  Creraldine's  mamma  had  some  chance  wortB 
mentioning  of  getting  her  own  way,  and  that  I  mi|ht  mob 
find  absence  had  produced  the  dire  results  it  too  often  does 
in  these  days,  the  exact  reverse  of  what  the  old  song  aMOtr 
as  to  its  making  the  heart  grow  fonder. 

vn.  —  I  become  despebatelt  jealous    of  XT  u- 
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I  drove  myself  and  my  portmanteau  over  to  Cheslyn,  t 
distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles;  and  at  every  mile  of  the 
road  my  heart  grew  heavier  and  heavier,  my  hopes  dim- 
mer and  more  shadowy.  I  pictured  to  myself  as  I  had 
often  done  before,  the  ngure,  face,  and  even  manner,  of  mf 
unknown  rival ;  and  in  my  mind  he  ever  appeared  super 
humanly  attractive,  and  gifled  with  accompUshments  and 
talents  such  as  nobody  before  was  ever  known  to  posseM) 
except  perhaps  the  hero  of  a  fairy  tale.  While,  as  to  me 
— too  well  I  knew  that  I  was  fatally  unlearned,  deficiest 
in  accomplishments,  and,  though  I  might  have  jastesongli 
sense  ana  perseverance  to  win  the  heart  of  the  woman  1 
loved,  I  had  no  skill  to  keep  it.  Perhaps  Geraldine  ha- 
self  would  be  unable  to  resist  the  comparison,  so  damaging 
to  me,  which  she  must  draw  every  hour  of  the  day  bctweoi 
the  wealthy  aspirant  to  her  affections  and  the  unworthj 
possessor,  and  would  naturally  yield  to  the  fascinations  oi 
the  former.  Altogether,  my  drive  was  calculated  to  d^ 
press  the  very  best  intentions,  and  I  arrived  at  Chesljn  ti 
suriy  as  a  bear. 

Fortunately  every  one  was  dressing  for  dinner,  w  I  hid 
time  to  recover  myself,  —  inasmuch  as  destroying  two  Bhffti 
and  three  neckties  through  sheer  nervousness  is  condncire 
to  restoring  the  masculine  temper.    Until  that  eTeningi  I 
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am  bound  to  say,  I  had  never  felt  any  reason  to  object  to 
the  arrangements  made  by  Nature  with  regard  to  mj  per- 
sonal appearance.  I  was  tall  and  strong,  and  tolerably 
rd-looking,  though  not  my  most  partial  admirers  could 
one  moment  have  held  me  up  as  a  beauty ;  but,  on  this 
night,  an  insane  ambition  came  over  me  to  outshine  my 
rival  in  every  respect  Yet,  at  the  last  moment,  I  descended 
to  the  drawing-room  under  the  melancholy  impression 
that  I  had  brought  the  wrong  pair  of  trousers,  that  my 
waistcoat  had  grown  too  short  since  I  wore  it  last,  that 
nothing  on  earth  would  keep  my  shirt  from  bulging,  and 
that  perhaps  if  I  grew  whiskers  I  might  be  better  looking. 
But,  as  all  the  world  knows,  whiskers  are  not  procurable  on 
ten  minutes'  notice ;  so,  pulling  my  mustache  to  unnatural 
lengths,  and  nervous  as  a  girl,  1  opened  the  drawins-room 
door.  There  were  a  great  many  guests ;  and,  having  3iaken 
hands  with  Mr.  Bottletop,  I  glanced  round  to  find  Ckural- 
dine.  Quite  a  pang  went  through  me  when  I  saw  her 
talking  earnestly  wi&  a  gentleman  too  like  my  fancy  por- 
traits of  him  to  be  any  but  my  cousin.  He  was  a  slight  — 
I  thought  ^aceful-looking  —  young  man,  with  very  dark 
eyes,  aquihne  nose,  black  hair,  and  —  whiskers  I  Was  I 
not  forewarned  that  my  rival  would  have  whiskers  ? 

Geraldine  appeared  quite  oblivious  of  my  presence ;  so, 
acting  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  I  became  quite  oblivious 
of  hers ;  and  I  offered  my  arm,  in  obedience  to  Mr.  Bottle- 
top's  mandate,  to  a  very  fat  young  lady  with  very  small 
eyes. 

During  dinner  I  went  through  a  purgatory  of  anxiety ; 
Geraldine  and  my  rival  being'  seated  on  the  same  side  of 
the  table  as  myself,  and  it  beinz  a  physical  impossibility 
for  me  to  see  either  of  them.  I  only  knew  thev  had  gone 
in  to  dinner  together :  therefore  I  felt  an  absurd  but  almost 
overpowering  inclination  to  set  etiquette  and  civilization  at 
defiance,  to  rise  from  my  place,  and  walk  up  to  her,  and 
insist  upon  knowine  the  best  or  the  worst  at  once. 

My  fat  little  neighbor  was  very  sentimental,  and  inquired 
what  was  my  favorite  flower,  poet,  color,  &c. ;  and  on  my 
utterly  failing  to  satisfy  her  on  these  points,  she  proceeded 
to  enUshten  me  as  to  her  tastes.  I  &rget  the  poet,  but  I 
know  she  said  she  admired  blue,  **  because  it  is  toe  color  of 
the  heavens ; "  and  she  rolled  her  little  eyes  like  a  lan- 
guishing young  pig,  as  she  informed  me  that  among  flowers 
she  loved  best  the  wild  forget-me-not  At  the  time  I  was 
too  savage  to  be  amused,  and  it  was  not  until  nearly  the 
end  of  mnner  that  I  discovered  dbe  was  arrayed  in  her 
favorite  hue,  and  had  a  bunch  of  supernaturally  large  and 
blue  forget-me-nots  stuck  in  her  hair. 

On  the  ladies  leaving  the  room  I  rose  eagerly  to  push 
my  chair  awav,  and  catch  a  glance  firom  Ger^dine  in  pass- 
ing ;  but  my  lady,  contriving  by  some  porcine  evolution  to 
knock  over  and  smash  a  decanter  and  two  or  three  wine- 
glasses, agrand  confusion  ensued ;  in  the  midst  of  which 
—  while  1  was  rubbing  sheny  off  the  legs  of  my  trousers, 
or  picking  up  broken  glass  on  my  hands  and  knees  under 
the  table  —  Geraldine  vanished. 

"Come,  Cecil,"  said  my  godfather,  <<Miss  Podgerhas 
riven  you  the  wine  outside,  try  some  of  this  Burgundy  in. 
You  know  my  firiend  Mr.  Miles,  I  think.  Let  me  introduce 
von  to  Mr.  brown — Mr.  Podger — Mr.  Jones  —  oh!  and 
Miah,  here.    Miah,  this  is  Mr.  Ogg." 

This  latter  sentence  was  addressed  to  the  gentleman  of 
the  aqmline  nose  and  dark  eyes. 

"Afiah?"  I  thought:  "this  is  confirmation  indeed." 
For  my  ingenious  mind  took  up  this  name,  and,  perhaps 
assisted  by  reminiscences  of  earl^  life,  I  twisted  it  easily 
into  a  new  and  ele^nt  abbreviation  of  our  common  mbfop* 
tune,  —  the  name  Neremiah.  ^Dus,  then,  indeed,  was  my 
cousin,  —  my  wealthy  rival. 

Mr.  Pod^r  bore  down  upon  me,  and  began  to  relate  a 
story  which,  to  my  mind,  had  neither  beginning,  end,  nor 
sequence,  but  which  seemed  to  highly  interest  him.  I 
writhed  with  anguish  during  its  infliction ;  for  in  the  midst 
of  it,  when  my  own  escape  was  impossible,  1  saw  "Miah" 
quietly  take  his  departure  firom  the  room. 

"Now,  you  see,^'  proceeded  Mr.  Podgers,  "that  this 
premise  bcung  given,  of  course  the  best  and  only  thing  left 


under  these  distressing  circumstances  for  the  poorhouse 
guardians  to  do  "  — 

I  rose  up,  desperate. 

«  What's  the  matter,  Cecil  ?  "  said  Mr.  Bottletop.  "  You 
voung  fellows  are  off  very  soon.  Try  a  glass  of  that 
Madeira,  my  boy:  you  like  it — hand  it  on,  Mr.  Podger." 

"No,  thank  you.  I — Pm  —  not  very  well,"  I  stam- 
mered feebly :  "I  mean,  my  horse  isn't  He  was  a  little 
lame.  I  must  go  and  see  my  groom  about  him.  I  hope  to 
hear  the  rest  after,  Mr.  Podger,  if  you  will  kindly  excuse 
me  now." 

My  godfather  regarded  me  with  his  solemnest  aspect 
"  By  an  means  take  care  about  your  horse,  Cecil,"  he  said, 
his  bright  eyes  twinkling :  "  it  never  does  to  leave  'em  to 
servants." 

And  with  joy  I  found  myself  outside  the  door.  I  en- 
tered the  drawing-room  with  a  feeling  of  anxiety  quite 
indescribable.  My  heart  beat  twice  as  quick  as  usual ;  and 
I  felt  quite  stunned  and  stupefied  when  I  saw  Geraldine, 
seated  in  a  far  and  lonely  comer,  engaged  as  before,  in  an 
animated  conversation  with  my  detestable  cousin.  Yet  I 
must  have  expected  something  of  the  sort  His  attitude 
and  expression,  as  he  leaned  forward  glancing  up  in  her 
face,  were  full  of  extreme  deference  and  admiration ;  but 
whether  the  bright  color  in  her  cheeks  was  the  result  of 
gratification,  or  the  reverse,  I  had  no  skill  to  decide.  I 
guessed  the  former. 

I  may  here  remark,  that  I  consider  jealousy  to  be  one  of 
the  meanest,  most  foolish,  and  altogether  most  despicable 
of  human  passions ;  yet  1  regret  to  state  that  just  then  I 
was  completely  under  its  dominion. 

I  left  the  room  abruptly,  and  went  out  on  to  the  terrace 
in  a  mood  comprehensive  of  Othello,  Bluebeard,  Lara,  and 
everybody  else  uncomfortable  and  disagreeable.  I  saw 
now  what  a  fool  I  had  been,  to  fall  in  love  with  a  pretty 
sirl ;  a  fellow  like  me,  with  no  money,  no  profession,  no 
brains,  —  not  even  a  decent  name  to  offer  1  Bah!  the 
thing  was  absurd ;  it  would  be  wise  —  much  better  to  have 
it  out  with  her  and  done  with,  and  then  —  why,  the  sooner 
I  went  to  the  dogs  the  better,  &c.,  &c.,  cut  lib.  After  per- 
haps an  hour  of  this,  I  returned  to  the  drawing-room, 
where  I  found  an  impromptu  dance  going  on.  One  glance 
showed  me  Geraldine  —  faithless  Geraldine !  —  dancing 
with  him.  Oh,  of  course  1  It  was  a'waltz,  and  I  found  it 
quite  impossible  to  stand  and  look  on  for  more  than  one 
minute. 

This  time  I  went  to  the  hall-door,  which  was  wide  open ; 
and,  scarcely  knowing  what  I  thought  in  my  anger  and 
surprise,  I  stood  leaning  against  the  doorway,  and  looked 
out  at  the  autumn  stars.  I  felt  only  a  dumb,  dreadful 
sense  of  pain  and  desolation :  until  then  I  had  formed  no 
idea  how  much  I  loved  her  —  how  impossible  my  life 
appeared  without  her. 

"I  must  see  her  in  the  morning,"  I  kept  repeating 
feverishly.  "  It's  all  up  now ;  but  I  must  see  her  in  the 
morning,  and  then  be  off  for  good  " — 

"  No,  thank  you,  Mr.  Miahs :  I  would  rather  stay  here,  — 
it  is  cooler."  This  was  Geraldine's  voice  in  the  hall,  not 
ten  paces  behind  me.  "  Pm  not  afraid  of  the  draught,  but 
vou  can  give  me  diat  cloak  —  thank  you.  Ah  I  mere  is 
'iir.  Ogg,  I  dare  say  he  will  look  after  me :  don't  let  me 
detain  you  firom  your  partner." 

I  found  her  at  my  side ;  and,  with  a  good  deal  of  em- 
barrassment, I  offered  her  my  arm.  It  is  not  an  easy 
matter,  however  good  your  cause,  to  upbraid  the  woman 
you  love,  — to  begin  a  quarrel,  in  fact;  and  this  was  what 
I  just  then  felt  bound  to  do. 

"I  should  so  like  to  go  on  to  the  terrace,"  she  half 
whispered. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  will  find  the  air  cold,"  I  replied  with 
dignity,  quite  awful,  even  to  myself. 

She  glanced  up  at  me  uneasily. 

"No  —  and  I  ve  got  this  cloak  on  —  do  1  I  want  to  talk 
to  you,  Cecil." 

I  beg  to  state  that  the  wisest  of  men  was  no  match  for  a 
woman,  so  no  wonder  that  I  yielded  as  submissively  as  a 
beaten  poodle  to  her  coaxing  tone. 
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''Faacjf  joaVe  never  spoken  to  me  —  never  even 
looked  at  me — since  you  camel"  was  her  remariL  when 
we  were  well  out  of  earshot 

**  Yon  have  so  kindljr  given  me  so  manj  oppoTtonitieSy" 
Ihesan. 

''^ow,  what  tf  the  matter?  I  do  helieve  it  Is  l^Gss 
Podger.  It  18  too  hard  on  me  to  see  70a  go  on  ^oor  knees 
hefiare  her,  ri^t  in  mv  face,  and  regsj^ess  of  a  roomful  of 
lookers-on.  It  is  aU  very  well  to  pretend  it  was  the 
decanter"  — 

^  Will  you  be  serious  for  five  minutes,  Miss  Montague  ?  " 
Mj  own  voice  and  mood  might  have  belonged  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterburj  at  a  stato  funeral,  so  sombre  were 
thejtxydi. 

*^  You  want  to  firighten  me,"  she  replied,  for  the  second 
time  anxiously  scanning  my  face ; .  but  I  felt  her  fingers 
close  tightly  on  my  arm. 

I  went  on  quicUy.  '<  I  know  all  about  mv  cousin,  and 
tlmt  his  pretensions  to  vour  hand  are  infinitely  superior  to 
mine.  1  can  see  he  is  handsomer ;  I  know  he  is  ten  times 
wealthier ;  and,  fi*om  all  I  have  observed,  he  appears  to  be  a 
hundred  times  more  agreeable.  I  —  I  —  wel(  it's  deuced 
hard  lines  to  be  cut  out  in  this  way,  though  —  I  might  have 
expected  it.  Never  mind  mv  feelings,  you  know —  I'm  a 
man,  and  can  bear  it  —  and,  of  course,  if  you  wish — to  be  — 
released  "  — 

^  Cecil,  you  must  be  crazy  1  I  don't  know  what  you  are 
talking  about.  Who  is  vour  cousin?  I  don't  know  any 
cousin  of  yours.    What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

•*  I  mean  Mr.  Neremiah  Ogg,  with  whom  " — 

*'  Has  he  come  ?  "  she  interrupted.  <<  Oh  I  where  is  he  ? 
Where  was  he  ?    When  did  he  come  ?  " 

I  stared  at  her,  confounded. 

^  It  is  quite  folly  to  attempt  to  deceive  me  in  this  way," 
I  replied,  suppressed  anger  making  my  voice  queer  and  un- 
steady. "  1  ou  talk  to  one  man  a  whole  evening  —  go  to 
dinner  with  him  —  dance  with  him  —  and  then  pretend 
you  don't  know  his  name ! " 

She  came  in  front  of  me,  putting  her  hands  on  mine,  and 
looking  up  at  me  steadily. 

"  I  know  you  are  angry,"  she  said,  "  and  I  am  afi>aid  you 
are  angry  with  me ;  but  you  are  speaking  riddles  to  me. 
The  man  who  took  me  into  dinner  is  a  horrid  little  wreteh 
called  Myers,  —  a  Jew,  I  believe,  —  and  I  could  not  get  rid 
of  him  sooner,  though  I  tried  my  very  hardest.  I  did 
think  you  might  have  come  to  my  rescue.  But  Mr.  Bot- 
tletop  told  us  that  this  wonderful  Mr.  Neremiah  Ogg,  who 
is  to  DC  his  heir,  is  expected  late  this  evening"  — 

**What !  has  he  never  come  yet?  " 

^  No.  He  has  been  expected  ever  since  you  went,  and 
has  been  prevented  coming  several  times,  but  he  is  really 
to  arrive  to-night ;  and  when  you  told  me  —  when  you  said, 

"Geraldine,  you  are  the  same  as  ever?  Tell  me.  I 
have  been  miserable,  unjust  to  you,  making  a  fool  of  my- 
self about  nothing.  Surely  I  have  I  Ah,  my  darline  1  do 
you  love  me,  after  all,  though  I'm  poor,  and  stupid,  and 
such  a  great  goose  as  to  fancy  you  could  be  fickle  or  mer- 
cenary 7  " 

Here  followed  a  ceremony  which  I,  at  least,  considered 
very  necessary  to  the  making  up  of  the  quarrel  —  if,  in- 
deed, a  quarrel  it  was,  being  all  on  one  side ;  and  my  dis- 
pla^r  of  contrition  threatened  to  be  a  prolonged  one,  I 
naving  become  deeply  repentant,  and  also  utterly  defiant 
of  the  all-subduing  charms  of  my  cousin  —  when  he  should 
come. 

But  on  Geraldine  insisting  on  going  into  the  house 
again,  I  pleaded  for  one  mmute,  and,  with  a  ^  now  or 
never  "  sort  of  courage,  I  said  that  I  had  a  confession  to 
make  —  a  dreadful  confession :  I  —  I  was  afraid  she  would 
think  far  less  of  me  when  she  had  heard  it;  but  it  must  be 
told.  '^Geraldine,  I  am  not  what  you  believe  me:  my 
name  is  an  assumed  one  —  my  real "  — 

A  servant  here  approached  quickly,  and  interrupted  me. 

^  If  you  please.  Miss  Montague,  Mr.  Bottletop  wishes  to 
see  you  immediately.  I  was  to  say  a  gentleman's  come. 
Miss  —  Mr.  Neremiah  Ogg  —  and  please,  will  you  step  this 
way  at  once  ?  " 


way  ?  " 

Geraldine's  soft  eyes  rose  to  his  fitce  gratefully ;  sod, 
though  I  had  not  the  least  hope  that  my  optics  ooold  cfer 
be  so  expressive,  I  did  the  best  I  could  witin  them. 

But  Mrs.  Montague  replied  majestically,  ^  No,  Mr.  Bot- 
tletop. I  am  quite  surprised  to  hear  this  fh>m  yon.  I  ob> 
ject  utterly  to  any  alliance  between  my  danc^hter  and  lir. 
Cecil  Ogg ;  and,  if  I  know  her  aright,  she  "wiH  never  wed 
against  my  wishes." 

/  knew  this  too  well,  as  Geraldine  had  impressed  it  <B 
me  many  times ;  and  my  S]>irit8  fell  proportionately. 

<*  But  why  should  you  object  to  him  ?  urged  Mr.  Bottle 
top  good-humoredly.  *'  He  is  a  gentleman  both  by  birdi 
and  education ;  he  might  be  a  great  deal  worse  to  look  at; 
and,  for  my  part,  I  never  heard  any  harm  of  him — exo^ 
perhaps,  that  he  has  spent  a  trifle  more  than  he  ought,  aad 
earned  a  trifle  less." 

**  And  you  call  that  nothing?  "  said  Mrs.  Montague,  vith 
scathing  emphasis.  "  An  idle,  good-for-nothing,  unprin- 
cipled spendthrift,  steeped  in  debt  and  poverty  —  is  Ae  t 
fit  husband  for  Miss  Montague  ?  —  a  man  with  no  sense  of 
honor,  or  he  would  never  have  come  in  this  underhand  man- 
ner and  re-established  his  ascendency  over  the  mind  of  mj 
dau^ter,  after  he  had  given  his  promise  "  — 

"stop  1  Another  wora  of  this,  and  I  will  marrr him  to- 
morrow." It  was  Greraldine  who  spoke,  her  eyes  flashing  as 
I  had  never  seen  them  before,  —  and,  I  may  add,  as  I  kt^ 
never  seen  them  since,  —  and  quite  overawing  her  majefltie 
mamma.  "  Cecil  gave  no  promise,  except  not  to  write  to  me, 
and  he  has  kept  it ;  he  has  not  written.  Then  she  toned 
those  same  blue  eyes,  full  of  tears,  to  Mr.  Bottletop,  addiogi 
"  Oh !  you  know  this  is  not  true  —  that  my  mother  onlj— 
ordy  says  these  things  about  him  because  Cecil  is  not  rick 
And  as  for  breaking  his  prondse,  it  is  nonsense ;  and  bdeed, 
the,  truth  is,  he  never  spoke  to  me  at  all  till  I  went  up  to 
him  this  evening;  and  I  asked  him  to  take  me  out  on  to 
the  terrace '  ~^— 

"  My  dear,"  swd  Mr.  Bottletop  kindly,  « I  think  you  are 
right,  and  that  your  mother  is  wrong.  Not  that  yon  need 
hope  to  find  Mr.  Cecil  there  perfection,  or  any  thing  like  it 
But  as  for  his  being  an  unprincipled  spendthrifl,  or  any 
thing  of  that  kind  —  why  —  why — ^'ou  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  yourself,  Mrs.  Montague,  for  saymg  it  di  him.    But  no!t 


We  followed  the  man,  my  fatal  confession  silenced;  tad 
he  led  us  to  the  library,  where  Mrs.  Montague  and  Mr. 
Bottletop  were  sitting  tc^ther,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
fire.  Tac  little  dance  was  over,  and  the  other  goesta  had 
retired  for  the  night. 


Vm.  —  I  BKCOm  FKBFECTLT  RECOXCZLED  TO  MTFAT^ 

MT  MAMS  INCLUDED. 

**  Well,"  said  Mr.  Bottletop,  **  at  last  Cfwr  fiiend  has  » 
rived  "  (I  looked  round,  but  saw  nothing  of  him) ;  *<  and  « 
it  is  as  well  to  know  our  own  minds  about  things,  let  ■ 
settle  now.  Cecil  being  here  makes  it  a  little  awkvaid, 
so  well  have  no  misunderstandings.  Cecil,  in  the  fint 
place,  do  you  think  you  are  able  and  willing  to  many  on 
the  little  money  you  and  €reraldine  will  have  between  joa? 
Do  you  think,  now,  supposing  your  debts  were  paid,  tbt 
you  could  be  economical,  and  keep  straight  ?  " 

"  Fm  quite  sure  of  it,  Mr.  Bottletop,"  I  answered  efea- 
ly.  ''Nothing  will  induce  me  to  relinquish  GeralmiM 
again." 

*'  Ay,  ay,"  said  Mr.  Bottletop,  with  much  gravity.  <*  And 
what  do  you  say,  young  lady,  to  this  headstrong  rellow?" 

*'  I  think  he  is  right,"  answered  Geraldine  steMOy,  thougk 
she  blushed  brightly. 

''  May  I  ask  where  my  cousin  is,  sir?  "  I  demanded. 

**  You  will  see  him  soon  enouzl^"  responded  mj  god- 
father composedly :  *'  he  was  in  his  trav^ing  dress,  lod 
not  presentable  when  he  arrived.    But  now,  Mrs.  Man-    , 
tague,  having  heard  what  these  young  folks  say,  and  be- 
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come,  Cecil :  well  go  up  stairs  and  see  if  Neremiah  is  ready 
to  come  down.    Vm  sure  yon  and  he  will  be  good  friends. 

He  put  his  arm  through  mine ;  and  we  went  out  of  the 
loom,  but  not  up  stairs  as  I  had  expected.  Instead,  he  took 
me  into  a  little  room  he  called  his  study,  and  unlocked  a 
drawer  in  his  writing-table.  He  took  from  it  a  parchment 
docmnent  unlike  any  I  had  ever  seen  before,  and  spread  it 
out  on  the  table. 

**  Do  you  see  this,  my  boy  ?  "  he  asked,  pointing  to  where 
certain  **^  lands  and  tenements,  including  the  estate  and  man- 
non  of  Cheslyn,"  and  money,  invested  in  yarious  ways, 
amonnting  to  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
**  there  or  thereabouts,"  were  left  to  his  godson,  Neremiah 
Bottletop  Ogg. 

I  reaa  it,  and  looked  at  him,  my  mind  wayering.  This 
must  be  my  fortunate  cousin ;  yet  why  show  it  to  m«  f  / 
was  his  godson,  —  /  was  Neremiah  Bottletop  Ogg.  I 
thought  my  brain  was  getting  irretrieyably  confused ;  but 
he  saw  how  puzzled  and  surprised  I  looked,  and  with  a  yery 
graye  face  said,  — 

"  I  shall  neyer  be  able  to  call  you  any  thing  but  Cecil, 
bat  it  is  best  to  put  you  down  in  my  will  all  correct.  And 
yon  must  haye  the  wedding  from  here ;  and  you  and  Geral- 
dine  must  come  and  keep  house  for  me  afterwards  —  d'ye 
hear  ?  —  and  maybe  some  day  III  haye  some  little  great- 
godsons  ;  and,  by  Jove !  well  call  them  Cecil,  and  George, 
and  Reginald,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  By  the  way,  do  you 
see  the  day  this  will  was  made? — the  day  after  you  told 
me  your  loye-story.  You  thoucrht  I  would  be  offenaed ;  but 
aee  what  a  fine  tmng  it  is  to  tell  the  whole  truth.  The  first 
Udy  I  asked  to  become  Mrs.  Neremiah  Bottletop  declined 
on  the  score  of  the  'dreadful  name;'  and  I  nad  neyer 
thonccht  of  your  plan :  you  may  guess  how  it  tickled  me." 

**  Bnt  —  my  cousin  ?  "  I  asked  in  great  perplexity. 

The  puckered-up  face  dissolyed,  and  he  laughed  so  long 
and  BO  neartily  I  couldn't  help  laughing  toa 

^  By  Jore,  I  forgot  him  I "  he  gasped.  <'  That  old  woman's 
lace  will  be  worUi  a  hundred  pounds  to  see.  When  my 
poor  nephew,  Com.  Bottletop,  died,  two  or  three  years 
ago,  some  story  got  afloat  that  all  my  money  would  go  to 
my  godson, — a  Mr.  Neremiah  Bottletop  Ogg,  —  which 
it  wiu  now.  Mrs.  Montague  heard  of  this,  and  caught  at 
^our  acquaintance  in  town.  I  knew  all  along  she  was  as 
msincere  an  old  manoeuyrer  as  there  is  in  England ;  but  I 
wanted  to  try  the  girl.  Sh^*8  as  good  as  gold,  Cecil ;  and 
die  has  stood  up  for  you  through  thick  and  thin,  and,  I  take 
it,  has  not  had  a  yery  easy  time  of  it  lately  with  the  old 
lady.    Be  a  good  husband,  my  boy ;  for  you'll  get  a  good 

Aa  he  spoke,  we  left  the  room  and  reached  the  library 
door.  Fhn^ng  it  wide  open  he  announced  loudly,  **My 
godson,  Mr.^eremiah  Bottletop  Ogg ! " 

I  shrank,  eyen  then,  at  the  nideous  sounds ;  but  I  saw 
Mrs.  Montague  grow  scarlet  with  annoyance,  amazement, 
and  confusion,  and  my  pretty  Geraldine  looking  pale  and 
frightened.  I  was  by  her  side  at  once,  telling  my  imposi- 
tion and  the  cause,  in  a  few  incoherent  words ;  whispering 
that  all  —  eyery  thing  —  was  right  now ;  that  there  wca  no 
cousin,  that  /  was  my  cousin  —  and  I  was  getting  a  little 
inyolyed  when  my  future  mamma  interrupted  us.  She  had 
recoyered  herself  and  was  equal  to  the  occasion. 

**  My  dear  Mr.  Ogg,  I  hope  you  will  oyerlook  the  some- 
what hasty  expressions  I  haye  used  about  you :  a  mother's 
feelings  are  not  always  entirely  under  her  own  control." 

I  took  the  hand  she  held  out  to  me,  and  said,  **  Oh !  all 
light ; "  but,  though  outward  peace  was  made,  Geraldine 
and  I  don't  often  trouble  the  maternal  residence  when  we 
are  in  town. 

**  And  I'm  not  Cecil  at  all,  Geraldine,"  I  said  humbly, 
the  next  morning ;  **bnt  Fm  —  it's  absurd,  I  know — but 
my  sisters  generally  call  me  Nerry,  and  perhaps  it's  a  shade 
better  than"  — 

^  O  Cecil,  how  funny  1 "  she  interrupted,  laughing. 
^  Why,  at  home  I  always  go  by  the  name  ot  Jerry  I  What 
do  yon  think  of  thai  for  a  name,  —  for  a  lady  too  ?  But,  as 
that  dear,  delightful  old  Mr.  Bottletop  says,  I  know  I  shall 
neyer  be  able  to  call  you  any  thing  but  UedL" 


So,  but  for  the  happy  chance  of  possessing  the  name  I 
do,  and  of  signing  my  first  letter  to  Gcrfidine,  "  Cecil 
George  Reginald,"  I  should  never  have  been  able  to  demon- 
strate how  good  and  true  she  is:  she  would  never  have 
known  that  I  could  be  constant  to  her  for  months, —  with  or 
without  hope,  —  and  seriously  contemplate  matrimony  on 
six  hundrea  a-year ;  Mrs.  Montague  would  never  have  come 
out  in  her  true  colors ;  and,  above  all,  I  should  never  have 
made  the  friendship  of  the  very  best,  cheeriest,  and  kindest 
godfather  ever  human  being  possessed.  My  father  and 
mother  never  did  a  wiser  action  than  when  they  invited  him 
to  my  christening,  and  bestowed  upon  me  the  name  which 
—  abhorred  as  it  once  was  —  has  indirectly  brought  me  all 
the  blessings  of  my  life.  Now,  too,  as  I  associate  it  with 
the  good,  genial  disposition  of  its  first  possessor,  I  incline 
to  think  that  an  ugly  name,  weighed  against  a  noble  nature* 
ought  to  be  the  merest  feather  in  the  balance ;  and  I  think 
what  a  fool,  an  idiot,  must  the  woman  have  been  who  re- 
fused him  on  account  of  it. 

"  Ay,  Cecil,"  he  said,  laughing,  when  this  thought  es- 
caped me  the  other  day ;  ^  but  I'd  no  money  then  :  and  who, 
do  you  think,  was  the  lady  ?  I  rather  think  I  was  the  idiot. 
She  was  the  lady  who  afterwards  became  Mrs.  de  Courcey 
Montague.  I  had  my  reasons,  you  see,  for  taking  such  pains 
about  her  daughter ;  and  —  well,  I'm  sure  I  thank  Heaven 
that  she  didn't  take  me,  and  that  our  name  has  been  so  use- 
ful to  us." 

As  I  want  a  moral  to  adorn  my  tale,  I  think  I  cannot  find 
a  better  than  that  contained  m  some  of  Mr.  Bottletop's 
further  reflections. 

<'  My  dear  boy,  depend  upon  it,  there's  nothing  in  the 
world,  however  nard  it  may  seem,  that  isn't  for  our  good  in 
some  fashion,  though  we  are  sometimes  so  dull  that  we  never 
find  it  out  in  this  world.  There  would  be  less  grumbling,  I 
dare  say,  if  we  could  see  to  the  end  of  what  we  call  our  mia- 
fortunes,  and  find  how  very  often  they  turn  out  to  be  bless- 
ings." 
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Yes,  I  know  Fm  very  pretty  —  that's  no  news  to  me. 
Pve  seen  a  good  many  flowers  in  my  time,  but  I  never  saw 
any  so  beautiful  as  my  own  posy.  Keal  flowers,  if  vou  look 
at  them  close,  almost  always  have  some  little  fault  some- 
where ;  and  its  just  ih&  same  with  fruit.  I've  handled  a 
good  many  peaches  in  my  time,  but  I  never  came  across 
one  as  perfectly  speckless  as  the  painted  ones.  To  be  sure, 
people  can't  eat  the  painted  ones — which  may  make  a 
difi*erence  to  (hem  ;  but  for  my  own  part,  I  prefer  painted 
peaches  to  real  ones.  The  painted  ones  have  no  juice 
and  stones  to  make  me  sticKv.  I  sometimes  get  quite 
angry  at  being  messed  and  stained  and  littered  as  I  am, 
wim  one  thing  and  another.  As  I  said  before,  I  know  that 
I  am  a  beauty ;  and  I  do  not  Uiink  that  it  is  polite  for  any 
one  coolly  to  pour  a  spoonful  of  preserved  ginger  on  my 
bouquet,  and  then  expect  to  be  thanked  for  it.  How  would 
a  human-clay  beauty  like  to  be  treated  in  that  way?  My 
bouquet,  however,  is  not  the  only  thing  that  makes  people 
notice  me.  Did  you  ever  see  a  more  sraceful  shape,  or 
a  more  exquisite  complexion  than  mine  ?  I'm  a  very  dif- 
ferent sort  of  creature  from  those  poor  workhouse-blue 
willow-pattern  plates.  And  yet  —  will  you  believe  it?  — 
the  other  day  a  gentleman  (I  suppose  he  called  himself — % 
grovelling  idiot  7  call  him)  gave  me  a  contemp^tuous  flip 
with  his  finger,  and  said  that  he  preferred  those  old-fash- 
ioned things  to  new-fangled  finery.  He  made  out  that 
there  was  quite  an  interesting  love-story  on  those  willow- 
pattern  plates,  about  a  handsome  young  Chinaman  elop- 
ing with  a  beautiful  young  Chinese  ladpr,  and  being  chased 
by  the  angry  papa,  and  gettinz  away  in  a  boat,  and  being 
killed  at  last,  and  their  two  souls  flying  up  to  heaven  like  two 
doves.  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it ;  but  if  the  plates  were 
meant  to  tell  all  that,  doesn't  it  prove  that  they  must  be 
rubbish  ?  Who  could  have  guessed  the  story,  if  he  had  not 
been  told  ?  You  might  as  well  put  down  a  lot  of  scratches, 
and  say  it  meant  the  Times  newspaper.    I'm  a  very  difi*er- 
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ent  sort  of  creature,  the  potters  be  praised  1  I  look  deli- 
cate, don't  I  ?  But  you  wouldn't  say  so  if  you  knew  all 
that  I  have  gone  through.  I  was  <^  raised,"  as  the  Amer- 
icans say,  in  North  Sts^ordshire.  Such  a  queer  place,  — 
miles  of'  smoky  towns  running  into  one  anotiner ;  chimney- 
stacks,  kiln-cones  everywhere ;  coal-pits,  iron-works,  great 
yellow  hollows  with  clayey  water  at  the  bottom;  lots  of 
meeting-houses,  and  public-houses  with  big  swinging  sign- 
boards; weighing-machines,  railways,  tramways,  muddy 
canals ;  magnificent  new  buildings,  substantial  old  build- 
ings, tumble-down  old  hovels,  and  trim  new  cottages,  all 
eimer  smoke-begrimed  or  smoke-smeared :  the  whole  let 
into  and  patched  with  grassy,  wooded  country.  The 
patches,  however,  soon  lose  their  grass  and  trees,  and  look 
as  dismal  as  worn-out,  dusty  hesrai-rugs.  You  can  soon 
see  that  there  is  plenty  of  cuiy  to  be  got  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  The  cottages  have  porcelain  plates  on  the  doors, 
Parian  ornaments  in  their  windows,  ana  red  and  black  tiles 
for  their  floors.  The  street  footpaths  are  paved  with 
bricks  arranged  in  figures,  on  which  the  potter's  clogs 
make  a  heavy  clatter;  the  splendid  brick  railway-station  of 
the  town  in  which  I  was  raised  is  paved  with  beautiful  tiles, 
like  those  you  see  in  the  fine  new  churches,  and  the  dreary, 
waste  places  all  about  are  heaped  with  bricks  and  tiles  and 
broken  saggars.  (If  you  don't  know  what  saggars  are,  I 
will  tell  you  presently.) 

For  hundreds  of  years  earthenware  has  been  made  in  the 
part  of  England  I  have  been  telling  you  about ;  but  until 
some  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  the  Staffordshire  potter- 
ies onljr  turned  out  poor,  coarse  stuff,  and  very  little  of  any 
kind  in  comparison  with  what  they  turn  out  nowadays. 
The  Staffordshire  potters  are  a  great  army  now,  encamped 
over  nearly  fifty  square  miles :  and,  besides  making  all  tnat 
she  wants  fer  herself,  England  sends  abroad  a  good  deal 
more  than  a  million  pounds'  worth  of  crockery  every  year. 

Just  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  a  Burslem  potter  was 
coming  up  to  London,  on  horseback  of  course,  instead  of 
by  the  North  Staffordshire  and  Midland  Railways.  At 
Dunstable  he  noticed  that  his  horse  had  bad  eyes,  and 
asked  the  hostler  of  the  inn  at  which  he  was  stopping  to 
tell  him  what  he  had  better  do  to  them.  The  hostler  burned 
and  crushed  a  bit  of  flint  to  powder,  which  he  blew  into  the 
horse's  eyes.  I  don't  know  whether  it  did  them  any  good ; 
but  the  Burslem  potter,  whose  name  was  Astbury,  noticed 
how  snowv  white  it  was,  and  made  up  his  mind  to  put  burned 
flint  into  (is  potterv  when  he  got  back  to  Burslem ;  and  so 
he  did,  and  made  his  pottery  ever  so  much  better.    Ten 

Sears  after  the  burned  flint  was  blown  into  Mr.  Astbury's 
orse's  eyes,  Mr.  Josiah  Wedgwood  was  bom  at  Burslem. 
Well,  this  Mr.  Wedgwood  made  use  of  a  discovery  that 
Mr.  Cookworthy  hacf  made,  —  he  was  a  worthy  cook  of 
clay,  —  to  wit,  that  first-rate  china-clay  can  be  got  in  Corn- 
wall ;  and  Mr.  Wedgwood  got  a  great  artist  of  me  name  of 
Flaxman  to  help  him  in  making  his  ware  beautifiil ;  and 
after  Mr.  Wedgwood,  came  Mr.  Minton  and  Mr.  Copeland 
—  and  here  I  am,  the  blushing  beauty  you  see  me. 

If  you  will  insist  on  hearing  my  history,  I  will  tell  it  to 
rou.  I  have  gone  through  a  good  deal,  as  I  said  before ; 
mt  that  is  nouiing  to  be  ashamed  of — quite  the  opposite. 

A  good  many  biographies  of  people  begin  with,  "  I  was 
bom  of  poor  but  honest  parents."  My  parents  were  all 
honest — I  had  four  instead  of  two  like  you,  poor  human- 
clay  creatures,  who  are  so  fond  of  boasting  otyour  ances- 
try (I  wonder  whether  your  ancestors  feel  Inclined  to  boast 
of  you).  I  will  not  deny  that  my  parents  may  have  been 
considered  poor  in  their  native  places,  but  they  were  worth 
a  good  deal  when  they  got  into  Staffordshire.  Ground 
flints,  calcined  bones,  china-clay,  and  Cornish  granite  were 
my  parents.  The  clay  and  the  granite  were  cousins :  they 
both  came  from  Cornwall.  The  rivers  there  wash  the  clay 
out  of  granite,  and  then  drop  it  in  hollows  called  catch- 
pools.  When  it  is  dry,  it  looks  very  much  like  whitey-brown 
sugar.  First  it  is  ground  into  dough  in  a  mill  in  which  ever 
80  many  knives  go  round  and  round ;  and  then  it  is  either 
itacked  away  in  loaves  to  improve  by  keeping,  or  mixed 
with  water  till  it  looks  like  cream.  Other  mills  grind  up  the 
granite  and  the  flints,  &c.,  and  the  colors.    The  mills  in 
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Did  it  ever  strike  you,  O  reader  1  how  quick  Dame  Natme 
is  to  hide  with  a  decent  green  mantle  the  havoc  causedbT 
her  own  hand  or  by  that  of  man  ?  Leave  her  to  heiw 
and  the  track  of  the  avalanche  will  soon  become  more  to^ 
dant  than  the  path  which  remains  unscathed  by  the  nuDoM 
downfall.  Let  man  labor  to  fell  forests  and  to  cany  rw<» 
throuah  the  wilderness :  after  years  of  labor  he  sucwwu^ 
but  let  him  leave  his  work  for  awhile,  and  the  cleared  sf» 
becomes  a  tangled  mass  of  brash-wood,  and  the  row  ^ 
turage  for  cattle.  It  was  no  fanciful  picture  which  UsOr 
seer  drew,  when,  in  typifying  Peace,  he  placed  a  cannon  u> 
a  field  of  flowers,  with  a  lamb  plucking  grass  from  the  very 


which  the  mnite  and  the  flints  are  ground  are  great,  hetd- 
less  white  drums,  in  which  thick  beiuns,  with  bii^  bkidu  of 
stone  on  them,  crunch  slowly  but  steadily  round!,  gndnsUj 
crushing  all  before  them.     My  earliest  recollecticMi  is  of  a 
great  tub,  in  which  a  splashed,  pale-faced  man,  in  a  fiaonel 
coat  and  an  apron,  was  stirring  up  the  milky  clay,  gramke, 
&c.,  out  of  which  <*  china  slip  "  is  made.    Then  I  was  strained 
through  fine  sieves  called  '^  lawns ; "  and  then  I  had  to  rni 
past  magnets,  waidng  to  drae  every  bit  of  iron  oat  of  m^ 
mto  a  hot,  shallow  tank  lined  with  plaster  of  Paris.    Ihi 
plaster  and  the  hot  flues  that  run  along  the  walls  wot 
turned  me  from  cream  into  hasty-pudding,  and  then  into 
putty.    Afterwards,  I  was  handed  over  to  a  man  called  a 
"  flat  presser,"  who  clapped  me  down  on  a  plaster  mould 
upon  a  disk  with  a  vertical  axle,    A  bojr,  called  a  "  jiffiw- 
boy,"  made  the  disk  spin  round  by  turmng  a  handle,  iniOit 
the  man  pressed  me  nat  with  his  hands  and  tools.    Then, 
so  to  speak,  he  cut  my  hair — sliced  off  the  stuflT  that  OTe^ 
lapped  the  mould  —  and,  hey,  presto  !  I  was  a  plate  as  fiv  » 
shape  went    But  you  coula  have  doubled  me  up  then,  lib 
a  crush  hat     So  I  was  put  into  a  hot,  dark  room,  with  enr 
so  many  more  plates,  and  so  on.     A  man,  who  seemed  to  be 
evaporating,  took  charge  of  us,  and  put  us  on  shelTes,  aad 
turned  us  until  we  were  dry.    Next,  a  number  of  us  w€r 

Siled  up  in  a  saggar,  with  clay  cockspurs,  needles,  triangki, 
x;.,  between,  to  keep  us  from  sticking  to  one  another.  A 
saggar  is  a  great,  coarse,  earthen  vessel,  like  a  hollow  cbeetti 
Wnen  the  saggar  had  been  made  air-tight  with  clay,  it  lad 
ever  so  many  more  were  put  into  a  kiln,  —  piled  iq)ii 
great  columns, — and  then  tne  fires  were  lighted,  andaniee 
baking  we  got  for  nearly  two  days  and  nights.  When  we 
were  taken  out  we  were  called  biscuit ;  and  the  commoa 
plates  had  patterns  printed  on  them  before  they  wen 
glazed,  but  we  china  plates  had  to  be  glazed  btfore  we 
could  be  printed.  A  man,  who  looked  half  poisoned  widi 
lead,  swished  me  about  in  a  tub  of  stuff,  and  tten  I  was  pot 
into  the  frifnace  again.  When  I  came  out  I  had  a  glaisf 
gloss  on  me,  and  was  handed  over  to  a  long-haired  yoon; 
fellow  in  a  blouse,  who  had  a  mug  ftdl  of  beautiful  floww 
before  him.  He  nainted  them  on  me,  —  more  beautiful  thaa 
the  real  ones,  as  I  said  before,  —  violet  and  gold  and  am. 
and  raby  and  pink  and  purple.  In  the  same  room,  more  wag- 
haired  men  in  blouses  were  pourin^  just  such  stuff"  as  I  wts 
before  I  had  been  dried  in  the  shallow  tank,  out  of  jugs 
into  plaster  of  Paris  moulds,  in  order  to  make  Parian  itit- 
uettes.  When  I  had  been  painted,  I  was  once  more  seat 
back  to  the  furnace ;  and  I  can  assure  you  that  I  was  gerting 
tired  of  the  fire  by  that  time.  But,  after  I  came  out,  bit 
troubles  were  over.  My  fine  colors  were  delicately  bin^ 
nished  by  a  young  woman,  who  handled  me  as  such  a  delicili 
beauty  as  I  ought  to  be  handled  by  her  lady's  maid;  and 
then  1  and  my  sisters  were  put  into  a  beautiful  show-woo, 
where  we  met  the  best  of  company,  —  Parian  and  pwcelaia 
and  majolica.  Every  thing  there  was  exquisite,  dthera 
shape  or  in  color;  and  some  of  us  were  exquisite  in  bottL 
Our  family  attracted  great  attention,  even  there.  We  lufl 
hardly  come  out  a  week,  before  an  old  gentleman  fell  u 
love  with  us,— yes,  with  the  whole  lot  of  us.  And  not 
that  he  has  got  us,  he  vows  that  he  will  never  part  with  «i 
so  it  is  no  good  of  your  looking  longingly  at  me  like  that 
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moutli  of  Uie  deadly  implement  of  war.  These  thoughts 
filled  my  mind,  as,  impelled  by  curiosity,  I  journeyed  toward 
Strasburg,  less  than  a  year  afler  the  close  of  the  deadly 
conflict  wHich  raged  around  that  city. 

Approaching  by  rail,  we  saw  before  us  green  fields,  and 
fields  firom  which  the  harvest  had  just  been  gathered,  trees 
and  flowers,  and  the  river  flowing  gently  on  its  course  as  of 
Yore;  no   desolate-looking  tracts;   no  mounds  where  the 
horse  and  his  rider,  the  conqueror  and  the  conquered,  sleep 
aide  by  side ;  no  hastily-raised  earth-works  bnstUng  witn 
cannon ;    no  roads  ploughed  up  by  heavy  artillery,  and 
strewed  with  broken  weapons  and  whitening  bones.     All 
was  as  serene  and  smiling  as  though  war  with  all  its  hor- 
Tors  bad  not  desolated  that  peaceful-looking  spot  for  at  least 
a  century.     But  it  is  only  where  Nature  has  lent  her  ready 
help  to  man,  that  the  past  has  been  so  quickly  and  so  easily 
obUterated:  where  man  has  had  to  toil  alone,  the  ruin 
wrought  by  man  is  still  painfully  visible.    First  the  ruined 
station  of  Sael,  and  the  railway-bridge  over  the  Rhine, 
blown  up  in  consequence  of  a  mistaken  telegram,  and  only 
partially  repaired ;  then  the  bridge  of  boats  which  carried 
OTer  the  invading  army,  and  of  which  only  a  small  portion 
remains,  — attract  your  attention.   Passing  these,  you  trav- 
el on  towards  the  city,  which  lies  spread  before  vou,  looking 
in  the  distance  whole  and  sound,  in  the  midst  of  mreen 
fields  and  trees ;  its  fine  cathedral  standing  out  boldly,  a 
landmark  firom  afar,  a  guide  to  the  sharpshooters  of  the  in- 
vaders ;  but  the  beautiml  spire  towers  up  uninjured  to  the 
skies,  and  firom  it  still  float  the  once  white  flag  of  capitida- 
tion,  now  black  with  smoke,  and  the  flag  of  the  conquerors, 
the  red,  white,  and  black  of  the  new  German  empire.    En- 
tering the  city,  ruins  meet  the  view  on  every  side.    Long 
rows  of  houses  with  scarcely  one  habitable,  others  sur- 
rounded bv  boarding  to  prevent  accidents,  some  partiallv 
rebuilt,  otners  with  roofs  and  windows  gone  but  the  waifs 
standing,  some  with  scaffolding  erected  ready  to  commence 
the  process  of  restoration,  and  those  apparently  sound  and 
habitable,  all  with  new  roofs  or  windows,  or  both,  to  show 
that  thev  did  not  escape  the  fate  of  their  neighbors,  but 
only  had  the  good  fortune  to  set  the  first  chance  of  being 
repaired.     The  magnificent  library  lies  a  heap  of  ruins,  as 
though  oTerthrownbv  an  earthquake;  the  theatre  the  same, 
with  traces  of  fire  added  to  the  wreck  caused  by  the  bom- 
bardment. 

Verily  "  It  is  an  ill  wind  which  blows  no  one  any  good ; " 
and  the  ill  wind  which  destroyed  Strasburg  has  at  least 
found  employment  for  thousanas :  it  wiU  be  many  a  long 
day  before  masons,  carpenters,  tilers,  glaziers,  house  deco- 
rators, and  painters  will  lack  employment  there.    Without 
seeing,  it  would  be  impossible  to  believe  the  havoc  caused 
by  a  bombardment,  — ^houses  so  completely  smashed  that  the 
rubbish  brought  out  from  the  ruins  is  absolute  powder :  and 
yet  in  the  midst  of  these  ruins  stands  the  splendid  cathe- 
dral, apparently  untouched  I     Surely  the  marksmen  of  the 
German  army  must  have  taken  great  pains  to  spare  this 
noble  structure ;  perhaps  its  very  prominence  was  its  salva- 
tion :  yet  it  seems  a  marvellous  skill,  which  could  so  direct 
bombs  at  such  a  distance,  that  they  should  fall  and  utterly 
destroy  houses  within  a  few  feet  of  such  a  building,  and  leave 
it  unscathed ;  for  unscathed  it  may  be  called,  although  one 
or  two  stray  balls  slightly  grazed  it,  and  one  fell  through 
the  roof^  smashing  the  organ  and  doing  some  minor  damage. 
But  the  great  clock  went  on  marking  the  days  of  the  siege 
as  calmlv  as  formerly  the  days  of  peace  and  prosperity, 
noting  them  only  as  so  many  in  the  year,  and  tne  year  a 
unit  only  in  the  century ;  and  the  apostles  walked   their 
daily  round,  and  the  cock'crew,  and  Peter  wept,  but  shed 
no  more  tears  for  the  death  and  misery  existing  in  the  city, 
than  he  has  done  every  day  since  he  was  first  placed  there 
to  record  his  sin  and  his  repentance  forever ;  and  the  Sa- 
viour looked  beni^ly  upon  nim,  yet  put  not  forth  his  hand 
to  stay  the  fury  of  the  combatants. 

And  those  splendid  stained-glass  windows  stood  the 
shock  nobly :  how  thev  must  have  shivered  and  shaken  in 
their  frames,  as  the  balls  fell  hotly  around  1  yet,  wonderful  to 
relate,  there  is  not  one  ruined.  All  are  slightly  injured, 
some  more  than  others ;  in  one,  a  portion  of  the  stonework 


has  been  broken  arway  at  the  top,  and  of  course  the  glass 
with  it.  Yet,  looking  round,  you  see  many  which  appear  quite 
perfect,  although  in  one  of  those  apparently  unmiured  I 
counted  twenty  small  holes,  but  so  small  as  not  in  the  least 
to  interfere  with  the  effect  of  perfect*  soundness ;  and  gla- 
ziers were  busily  at  work  repairing  these  small  fractures,  and 
in  a  short  time  they  will  be  restored  to  their  pristine  splen- 
dor: for  all  the  art  of  Munich  will  be  employed  to  reproduce 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  antique;  and  the  cheat  will  be  un- 
known to  all,  excepting  to  those  prying  antiquaries  of  fu- 
ture generations  wno  may  make  it  tneir  business  to  rub  the 
gilt  off*  the  gingerbread. 

It  seems  almost  a  miracle  which  preserved  these  fragile 
beauties  from  destruction.  Solid  stone  masonry  may  be 
supposed  capable  of  withstanding  the  concussion  of  a  bom- 
bardment, provided  the  balls  are  civil,  and  do  not  intrude 
too  often ;  but  glass  I  —  why,  the  concussion  of  the  explo- 
sion at  Stowmarket  shivered  windows  miles  distant;  and 
here  explosions  were  going  on  all  day  long  and  quite  close, 
houses  falling,  bombs  flying,  shells  bursting  perpetually, 
within  a  stone's  throw,  and  yet  they  survive.  They  were, 
doubtless,  carefully  boarded,  and  the  interstices  filled  with 
sand ;  but  even  with  this  protection  their  escape  is  marvel- 
lous, and  I  would  like  to  ask  his  Holiness  Pius  the  Infalli- 
ble for  whose  sake  they  were  thus  spared.  Was  it  on  ac- 
count of  those  saints  whose  images  they  contain,  and  at 
their  intercession  ?  or  for  the  sake  of  that  pious  heretic, 
William  of  Prussia,  who  now  holds  them  as  a  portion  of 
the  holy  German  empire  ?  or  that  they  might  be  reserved 
to  be  handed  over  intact  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  Church, 
when  he  can  get  them  V  At  all  events,  in  whatever  man- 
ner spared,  aU  travellers  and  lovers  of  art  will  rejoice  that 
so  it  IS.  The  portion  of  the  cathedral  most  injured  by  the 
siege  seems  to  be  the  custodian,  who  had  his  leg  broken, 
and  now  limps  over  the  cathedral,  pointing  out  the  spots 
where  shells  or  splinters  of  shells  fell,  and  cursing  in  his 
heart  those  Grermans  whom  he  should  rather  bless,  as  by 
their  means  his  gains  during  the  past  year  must  have  won- 
derfully increased,  through  the  multitude  of  tourists  who 
have  hastened  to  gaze  upon  the  damage  done  and  not 
done,  and  to  listen  to  his  tales ;  whereas  a  few  well-directed 
balls  firom  those  terrible  German  batteries,  and  all  the 
hope  of  his  gain  would  have  been  gone ;  the  cathedral  would 
have  been  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  the  curious  mechanism  of 
the  clock  he  shows  with  so  much  pride  would  have  perished 
forever.  Truly,  these  German  Groths  have  great  discrimi- 
nation, and  know  well  what  to  spoil  and  what  to  spare.  Let 
us  trust  that  they  will  be  equally  discriminating  in  know- 
ing when  to  take  and  when  to  leave  off  taking  I 

In  the  cathedral  we  were  witnesses  of  a  very  interesting 
ceremony.  As  we  entered  we  observed  a  small  body  of 
soldiers  in  uniform,  but  rather  uncouth  in  appearance, 
marshalled  up  to  the  steps  of  the  altar  by  some  fino-looking 
officers ;  and  we  observed  that  a  special  altar  had  been 
erected,  and  at  it  stood  a  priest,  evidently  a  militair  chap- 
lain, his  acolytes  being  soldiers  in  uniform.  At  first  we 
supposed  there  was  to  be  a  mass  for  the  dead  of  a  regiment 
decimated  during  the  war ;  for  the  organ-lofl  was  also 
filled  with  soldiers,  who  sang  the  mass,  the  dilapidated 
organ  pealing  forth  its  notes  from  behind  a  white  cloth, 
placed  as  a  decent  veil  to  hide  its  infirmities :  but  we  soon 
round  we  were  mistaken ;  for,  the  mass  concluded,  the  priest 
turned  to  the  soldiers,  and  commenced  a  discourse  upon  the 
duties  of  military  life,  the  necessity  of  obedience,  and  of 
being  ready  to  die  for  Kaiser  and  for  Fatherland  when 
called  upon  to  do  so,  with  the  face  to  the  foe ;  and  prom- 
ising that  Christ,  who  himself  suffered  and  died  in  the  path 
of  duty,  would  receive  them  so  dying,  and  give  them  the 
reward  of  faithful  servants.  The  discourse  was  eloquent, 
almost  impassioned  in  parts,  but  was  listened  to  somewhat 
stolidly  by  those  for  whom  it  was  intended,  although  I  saw 
many  old  women  who  had  gathered  round  for  curiosity 
wiping  their  eyes  with  their  aprons,  whilst  others  shook 
their  neads  gravely  and  disparagingly.  During  this  dis- 
course we  haS  observed  a  sort  of  pantomime  goin^  on  be- 
tween the  officers  present,  who  seemed  to  be  making  signs 
to  each  other  with  their  fingers,  raising  first  two  fingers, 
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and  then  three,  and  then  two,  sereral  times.  At  last  the 
two  finojers  preyailed,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  address 
we  saw  the  meaning  of  this  damh  show ;  for  each  soldier 
present  had  to  hold  np  his  thumh  and  two  fingers  in  a  cer- 
tain position,  and  repeat  after  the  officer  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  William  ot  Prussia,  Emperor  of  Grermany. 

Stranore,  indeed,  it  seemed  to  see  these  young  recruits, 
conscripts  probably  from  the  conquered  prorinces,  torn  — 
perhaps  unwillingly — from  their  homes,  taking  oadi  in 
their  old  Catholic  cathedral,  with  all  the  solemn  ceremo- 
nies of  their  religion,  to  serve  unto  death  the  champion  of 
Protestantism,  the  conqueror  of  their  former  master,  and 
the  destroyer  of  the  city  wherein  they  stood.  Yet  they 
seemed  apparently  indifferent,  and  toolc  the  oath  without 
reluctance ;  althou<;h  some,  either  from  awkwardness  or  of 
malice  prepense,  did  not  hold  up  their  hand  properly  until 
made  to  do  so  by  the  officer  who  administered  the  oath. 
Awkward,  stolid-looking  fellows  they  were  certainly,  and 
some  of  them  very  youns: ;  but  a  year's  drill  under  their 
new  masters  will  give  them  a  very  different  aspect,  and 
they  will  wear  the  spiked  helmet,  and  carrv  the  needle- 
gun  gallantly,  and  perhaps  do  much  towards  reconciling 
the  districts  from  which  they  come  to  the  rule  of  him  who 
is  certainly  the  idol  of  the  soldiers,  and  justly  so,  being 
himself  every  inch  a  soldier.  A  strange  example  of  the 
perversity  of  human  nature  is  the  suddenly-conceived  aver- 
sion of  the  German  inhabitants  of  Alsace  to  the  rule  of 
their  German  conquerors.  I  suppose  in  no  case  can  it  be 
pleasant  to  be  conquered,  either  by  friend  or  by  fi)e ;  the  feel- 
ings of  the  vanquished  will  ever  be  bitter  for  a  time :  but  it 
seems  sheer  perversity  when  this  bitterness  causes  people  to 
change  the  lansruage  which  they  have  spoken  from  childhood 
for  an  unfamiliar  tongue ;  yet  this  is  certainly  the  case  in 
Strasburg.  When  I  was  there  five  years  ago,  we  majority  of 
the  people  spoke  German,  and,  moreover,  looked  upon  you 
with  a  sort  of  pitying  contempt  if  you  ventured  to  address 
them  in  French ;  but,  strange  to  say,  German  guns  have 
had  the  effisct  of  converting  a  Grerman-speaking  people  into 
ardent  Frenchmen,  so  that  now  French  is  the  language  of 
the  people,  and  German  that  of  the  officials ;  which  is 
rather  puzzling  to  strangers,  being  the  exact  reverse  of 
former  experience.  Undoubtedly,  at  present,  the  Stras- 
burghers  are  so  sore  at  having  been  conquered,  that  they 
disdain  law  and  order  and  prosperity,  and  eagerly  desire 
to  return  to  the  dominion  or  France,  under  whatever  gov- 
ernment that  unhappy  country  may  groan,  whether  Thiers, 
Gambetta,  Napoleon,  or  Henri  Cinq  be  ruler  for  the  nonce ; 
but  ere  that  can  be,  the  right  hand  of  Bismarck  must  have 
lost  its  cunniniTf  and  the  grand  old  German  emperor  must 
lie  sleeping  with  Barbarossa,  watching  with  him  even  from 
his  errave  over  the  destinies  of  Fatherland. 

War  may  indeed  arise  again,  and  probably  will  do  so : 
but  I  am  pleased  to  find  that  even  the  most  sanguine  of 
Frenchmen  allow  that  ten  years  must  elapse  before  they 
can  be  ready  to  meet  the  foe ;  and  that  time  will,  I  trust,  do 
much  towanls  healing  old  sores.  There  is  great  nalveti  in 
the  way  in  which  the  French  speak  of  Uie  war  to  come. 

**  Had  they  been  content  with  money,"  said  a  young 
Frenchman  to  me,  <<  we  might  have  borne  it ;  but  to  take 
provinces,  what  infamy  I " 

"But,"  I  suggested,  "would  you  not  have  taken  the 
Bhine  provinces  had  you  been  victorious  ?  " 

"Mais  oui,  certainement ;  et  autant  plus  que  possible 
mais  1 "  With  an  expressive  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  which 
meant  decidedly  that  what  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  certainly 
not  sauce  for  the  gander,  in  their  estimation. 

Nevertheless,  with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  they  will 
require  to  become  strong  and  united,  like  the  many-headed, 
many-handed  giants  of  our  childhood,  before  they  can 
i^ain  dare  to  cope  with  united  Grermany,  wiUi  even  the 
faintest  chance  of  winning  back,  in  fair  fight,  the  con- 
quered provinces ;  for  they  are  not  at  all  likely  ever  to  catch 
Bismarck  asleep. 

A  grand  nation,  certainly,  is  the  German";  brave  in  war 
and  modest  in  success.  On  the  anniversary  of  Sedan,  I 
was  in  the  romantically-situated  village  of  rartenkirchen, 
in  the  Bavarian  Highlands.    No  ringing  of  bells  or  firing 


of  cannon  distinguished  the  day ;  flags  flying  horn  hotzsea 
and  churches  alone  told  of  festivity.    As  we  sat  at  supper 
in  the  little  country  inn,  we  heard  a  few  "hochs  1 "  firom  an 
adjoining  room  in  which  the   peaj^antry  were  enjoying 
themselves,  whereupon  a  Bayanan  general  and  another 
gentleman  belonging  to  the  Government  left  the  room,  mnd 
probably  gave  the  soldiers  money,  for  the  "hochs I"  in- 
creased.   On  their  return,  one  of  the  gentlemen  remarked 
to  me,  half-apologetically,  but  with  a  certain  pardonable 
pride,  that  it  was  the  anniversary  of  Sedan ;  and  the  gentle- 
men present  all  rose,  clinked  their  glasses,  and  drank  a 
toast  to  the  memory  of  that  great  day ;  and  diis  was  all  the 
exultation  I  witnessed  at  such  unparalleled  success.     A 
little  later  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  great  German 
conqueror  at  Baden-Baden,  as  he  sat  between  his  son,  the 
valiant  Prince  Imperial,  and  his  daughter,  the  Duchess  of 
Baden,  in  the  simple  Lutheran  church,  listening  to  the  dis- 
course of  the  black-robed  preacher  with  deep  attention. 
But  for  the  ubiquitous  photographs,  what  stranger  could 
have  believed  that  in  tne  two  fine-looking  private  gentle- 
men, without  even  a  star  or  a  ribbon  to  denote  their  rank, 
he  yet  beheld  the  two  men  who  made  France  tremble. 
Thily,  the  best  guard  of  a  monarch  is  the  love  of  his  sub- 
jects, a  sentiment  frilly  believed  in  by  the  Emperor  WlUiam 
and  many  other  German  princes,  and  which  enables  them 
to  go  about  among  their  people  like  private  citizens,  almost 
unattended,  and  frequently  unrecc^ized ;   thus,  on  the 
occasion  of  which  I  write,  the  Crown  Prince  and  Grand 
Duke  and  Duchess  arrived  first  at  the  church,  quite  unno- 
ticed ;  and  some  time  afterwards  the  emperor  drove  up,  in  a 
little  open  carriage,  with  only  one  attendant  (Count  Eulen- 
berg,  I  believe),  and  was  received  at  the  church-door  by 
one  gentleman  only.    There  was  no  curious  crowd  to  await 
his  arrival,  —  in  fact,  we  were  the  only  individuals  looking 
on, — the  congregation,  apparently,  gave  no  heed  to  the 
presence  of  these  august  personages.    I  saw  no  inattention 
to  the  service,  no  whisperings,  no  curious  glances  directed 
to  die  royal  pew ;  all  was  quiet,  orderly,  and  decorous ; 
the  alms-Dag  was  handed  to  the  emperor  as  well  as  to  the 
rest  of  the  congregation ;  but  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ser- 
vice, although  there  was  no  pushing  and  rushing,  as  in 
England,  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  imperial  party,  yet  all  the 
congregation  formed  in  an  orderly  line  at  the  door,  and 
every  hat  was  raised  with  no  simiuated  reverence  as  they 
passed. 

The  empress  always  attends  the  English  church ;  and 
there  one  gentleman  only  is  deputed  to  receive  her  at  the 
door,  and  conduct  her  to  her  seat. 

This  absence  of  pomp  and  ceremony  must  be  a  great  boon 
to  royalty  in  Grermany,  and,  moreover,  causes  the  people  to 
look  upon  their  sovereign  as  a  fellow-citizen,  as  well  as 
visible  head  of  the  State,  rather  than  as  a  dressed-np 
puppet,  only  to  be  admired  as  a  rare-show  upon  grand  oc- 
casions, and  is,  perhaps,  the  cause  of  that  afifectionate  loyalty 
which  characterises  the  mass  of  the  German  people.  Scarce- 
ly can  you  enter  an  inn,  or  even  a  private  house  in  Germany, 
without  finding  the  portraits  of  the  king,  queen,  and  heir  to 
the  throne  occupying  the  place  of  honor,  and  frequently 
adorned  with  a  wreath  of  flowers ;  and,  since  the  war,  the 
emperor  has  been  almost  universally  added  at  the  head  of 
the  royal  group,  a  proof  that  princes  are  not  looked  upon  as 
tyrants,  at  any  rate. 

But  to  return  to  Strasburg.  The  Germans  haye  a  pro- 
found veneration  for  the  maxim,  '*  Early  to  bed  and  early  to 
rise,"  which,  however,  a  man  may  follow  all  his  life,  and 
never  receive  the  reward  promised,  of  health,  wealth,  and 
wisdom ;  and  the  Germans,  although  possessing  a  full  share 
of  the  last-named,  have  not  hitherto  been  famed  for  wealth, 
and  scarcely  for  health,  if  we  may  judge  firom  the  number 
of  baths,  waters,  and  cures  of  all  kin(^  in  vogue  amongst 
them ;  meanwhile,  the  practice  is  a  great  nuisance  to  weary 
travellers  arriving  late  at  their  destination,  who  find  the 
hotels  half  shut  and  the  waiters  all  too  sleepy  to  attend  to 
their  wants ;  whilst  at  daybreak,  or  before,  tnere  arises  such 
a  ringing  of  bells,  such  a  hammering  and  clattering,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  make  up  for  loss  of  sleep  overnight  by  an 
extra  snooze  in  the  morning. 
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Oar  rest  at  Strasburg  was  broken  not  only  by  the  afore- 
named noises,  but  by  loud  military  music  approaching 
rapidly.  Ru^ng  to  the  windows,  we  saw  passing  beneath 
us  six  or  seven  regimental  bands,  followed  oy  a  small  body 
of  infantry,  the  whole  in  such  excellent  order,  so  trim 
and  bright  and  clean,  not  a  foot  out  of  step,  not  a  bayonet 
awry,  they  might  have  been  going  to  a  review  before  the 
emperor  and  Von  Moltke,  instead  of  to  their  ordinary  daily 
drill  or  guard.  I  could  not  help  contrasting  this  display 
with  one  I  witnessed  in  the  same  city  five  years  before,  when 
I  stood  to  see  a  French  regiment  march  past.  The  pioneers 
in  front  were  magnificent  fellows,  with  weir  great  oearskin 
shakos,  and  their  axes  over  their  shoulders ;  the  band,  too, 
was  good,  and  discoursed  excellent  music;  but  when  it  came 
to  the  men,  what  a  falling  off  was  there  I  Some  were  mere 
lads,  and  all  were  untidy-looking ;  many  slouched  dread- 
fully, some  walked,  others  ran,  and  the  bayonets  were  all  at 
sixes  and  sevens ;  yet  many  of  these  men  wore  the  cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  and  our  own  Crimean  medal,  and  were 
doubtless  valiant  soldiers ;  but  given  two  opposing  forces, 
e^ual  in  valor,  victory  will  surely  incline  towards  &e  most 
highly  disciplined ;  as  was  proved  over  and  over  again 
dnrins  the  late  war,  and  which  certainly  is  not  likely  to  be 
soon  rorgotten  in  Strasburg,  where  the  ruins  of  the  streets 
and  the  untouched  cathedral  testify  to  the  perfection  of  the 
Grerman  artillery,  and  the  precision  to  oe  attained  by 
practice  under  discipline. 

The  children  now  playing  amone  the  ruins,  in  happy  for- 
getftdness  of  the  misery  they  endured  only  a  short  year 
ago^  will,  in  their  old  age,  when  memory  reverts  with  faith- 
fm  minuteness  to  the  scenes  of  childhood,  have  many  a  tale 
to  tell  to  their  grandchildren  of  that  dreadful  time  when 
they  were  shut  up  in  cellars  for  safety,  and  could  not  even 
mn  across  the  street  because  of  the  fiery  hail  which  bat- 
tered down  all  the  houses  of  the  city ;  when  they  were 
obliged  to  catch  the  rats  and  mice  for  food,  or  kill  the 
dainty-livered  goose  unfiitted,  or  the  pet  dog  or  cat,  or 
horse,  or  donkey,  to  satisfy  hunger,  and  saw  their  neighbors 
starving  or  dying  of  disease,  or  being  killed  by  the  rain  of 
shot  and  shell ;  of  the  many  miraculous  escapes  they  them- 
selves had  from  death,  and  finom  injury  by  fire  and  sword,  < 
and  falling  houses,  and,  worst  of  all,  m>m  death  by  hunger; 
of  the  dehghtful  calm  which  succeeded  the  booming  of  those 
terrible  guns ;  of  the  childish  curiosity  which  led  them  to 
peep  from  windows,  or  round  the  comers  of  the  streets, 
at  those  dreaded  enemies  who  had  wrought  all  this  destruc- 
tion, feeling  for  them  mingled  hate,  fear,  and  admiration, 
and  finding  them  in  reality  not  half  so  wicked  as  they  ex- 
pected ;  accepting  at  last  m>m  their  hands  the  offered  mor- 
sel of  bread,  and  devourin^it  greedily,  half  ashamed  the 
while.  All  this  they  will  have  to  tell,  and  much  more ;  but 
Crod  grant  that  this  may  be  the  only  tale  of  war  the  Stras- 
borghers  may  have  to  recount  to  coming  generations. 


LOVE     IN     HEAVEN. 

BT  MATTHEW  BROWNE. 

There  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  the  apparent  incom- 
pleteness of  life,  —  twenty  or  twenty  thousand,  no  doubt ; 
but  for  our  present  purpose,  certainly  two.  The  first  says, 
all  is  vanity ;  the  second,  all  is  promise.  These  different 
yiews  are  rooted  in  differences  of  temperament  or  faculty. 
Where  lofty  idealism  and  strong  conscience  are  united  in 
the  same  person,  the  tendency  will  be  to  say  all  is  promise. 
Instances  in  point  are  Milton  and  Shelley.  Where  one  or 
the  other  is  deficient,  or  both,  and  yet  the  necessary  specu- 
lative conditions  are  present,  the  mind  will  gravitate 
towards  the  decision  that  all  is  vanity.  Instances  in  point 
are  Byron  and  Quarles. 

I  have,  for  ends  familiar  enough  to  thoughtful  persons, 
selected  on  each  side  examples  in  which  there  are  wide 
differences  apart  from  my  specific  purpose ;  but,  that  pur- 
pose being  borne  in  mind,  tne  necessary  explanation  may 
be  thus  stated.  Milton  and  Shelley  differ  in  much.  For 
instance,  in  Milton  there  is  veneration  or  regard  for  au- 


thority as  such;  in  Shelley  there  is  no  reverence  for 
authority  except  so  far  as  it  can  justify  itself.  But  in 
both,  there  is  the  most  intense  iaeality  and  the  most 
exigent  conscientiousness.  There  would  in  both  be  a 
mighty  feeling  that  the  idealism  was,  by  the  constitution 
of  things,  under  a  necessity  of  making  good  its  own  reason 
of  existence ;  and  thus  what  was  b^utifid  and  j^At  in 
life  would,  for  each,  look  into  his  soul  with  eyes  of  immor- 
tal promise.  The  form  of  the  promise  would,  of  course,  be 
varied  by  intellectual  conditions ;  but  it  would  be  there. 
Now,  take  Quarles  and  Byron.  Here,  again,  the  intellec- 
tual conditions  would,  of  course,  be  operative  in  the  total 
result ;  but  look  at  the  points  in  which  the  two  men  agree 
and  differ.  In  Byron  the  ideality  was  intense,  but  the 
conscientiousness  was  deficient.  In  Quarles  there  was 
much  more  conscientiousness,  but  only  a  good,  not  by  any 
means  an  intense,  ideality.  In  each  case  the  ideality 
would,  to  use  a  most  expressive  French  idiom,  have  no 
proper  logique;  and  the  **  last  word  "  of  life,  so  to  speak, 
would  be,  all  is  vanity.  The  intellectual  and  other  condi- 
tions being  what  they  were,  Byron  would,  for  example,  say 
that  love  was  a  "  cheat "  (I  have  in  my  mind  a  passage 
in  "  Cain,"  which  is  unauotable  here),  and  there  he  would 
end.  Quarles  would  also  say  that  love  was  a  cheat,  for 
his  sense  of  the  vitality  and  force  of  beautiful  thin^  would 
not  be  strong  enough  to  urge  him  to  feel  otherwise ;  but 
then  Ids  conscientiousness,  stronger  than  Byron's,  demandr 
ing  a  logimte  of  some  kind  for  the  history  of  what  he  be- 
lieved to  oe  an  "  immortal  soul,"  he  would  turn  elsewhere 
for  what  the  beauty  of  life  seemed  to  deny  to  him. 

Now,  no  sceptical  conclusion  must  be  drawn  from  the 
fact  that  so  large  and  important  a  variation  may  be  deter- 
mined mainly  by  inevitaole  differences  of  mental  constito- 
tion ;  for  the  question  would  still  remain.  Which  of  the  two 
views,  estimated  in  the  minds  of  the  most  fully-endowed 
persons,  covers  the  greatest  number  of  facts?  or,  stUl 
oetter  and  more  accurately,  Which  of  them  does,  or  does 
not,  contain  some  element  uiat  is  irreconcilable  with  postu- 
lates upon  which  all  minds  alike  do,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, directiy  or  indirectly,  insist  ?  Thus,  it  is  no  argu- 
ment against  an  immortality  of  promise  in  love  that  Byron 
did  not  feel  it,  or  that  Quarles,  or  any  other  Puritan,  fancy- 
ing that  something  must  be  immortal,  but  that  love  was  a 
poor  sort  of  thing,  felt  the  promise  in  another  shape. 
These  divergencies  might  even  help  us  in  considering  the 
question,  **m  the  abstract;"  but  that  is  what' we  are  not 
now  about  to  do :  what  follows  will  be  simply  critical,  or, 
at  the  utmost,  suggestive. 

One  of  the  most  deli^tful  books  I  have  read  for  a  long 
time  is  "  Egypt  of  the  Pharaohs  and  of  the  Khddive,"  by 
the  Rev.  F.  Barham  Zincke,  vicar  of  Wherstead,  and 
chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  queen ;  but  with  the  general 
contents  of  this  very  felicitous  volume  of  travel,  we  are 
not  now  concerned.  A  single  point  of  deep  interest  will 
give  us  quite  work  enough.  Alter  having  traced  Oriental 
polygamy  to  its  inevitable  source  (I  should  myself  say  one 
of  Its  sources,  and  should  find  plenty  to  criticise  in  this 
part  of  the  work)  in  the  very  early  decay — the  French 
word  JUtrissure  is  better  —  of  the  women,  ne  passes  on  to 
what  he,  in  his  familiar,  chatty  way,  calls  Houriism,  the 
peculiar  institution  which  is  to  be  the  means  of  rewarding 
the  faithful  in  the  paradise  of  Mohammed.  He  does  not 
refer  to  the  story  of  Ibrahim  in  one  of  Montes(juieu's 
"  Lettres  Persanes,"  or  enter  at  all  into  the  question  of 
compensation ;  but  he  introduces  the  Christian  heaven  in 
the  following  remarks:  <*In  the  Christian  heaven  they 
neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage.  Of  this  every- 
body approves :  at  all  events,  one  never  met  or  heard  of  a 
Christian. who  wished  it  otherwise."  As  Mr.  Zincke  is 
committed  to  what  he  calls  the  **  historical  method  of  in- 
terpreting "  the  sacred  books  of  Christians,  there  is  no 
certain  way  of  tellinv  how  he  would  deal  with  either  the 
authority  or  the  bearing  of  the  well-known  passage  in  the 
New  Testament ;  but,  for  all  that  appears,  ne  assumes  its 
absolute  authority  in  the  ordinary  sense.  I  wish  it  to  be 
distinctly  understood,  that  I  do  not  state  or  imply  any 
opinion  ^^  ^^  ^^^  whatever  as  to  its  authority  in  any 
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sense,  or  its  interpretation.  But  that  *<one  never  meets 
or  bears  of  Christians  who  wish  "  the  facts  ^  otherwise  " 
than  the  ordinary  reception  of  the  passage  implies  is,  I 
think,  the  most  startling  statement  I  ever  met  in  the  whole 
course  of  my  reading. 

Here,  indeed,  I  must  be  personal.  I  was  brought  up ''  in 
tl\,e  most  straightest  sect  of  our  religion ; "  hare  always 
been  familiar  with  the  religious  literature  and  society  of 
that  sect ;  and  hare,  at  this  moment,  ample  means, — which 
I  have  used, —  of  interrogating  the  facts  as  to  the  opinions 
and  feelings  of  the  majority  of  avowedly  Christian  people. 
The  first  thing,  then,  I  have  to  remark  is,  that  some  of  my 
very  earliest  and  most  powerful  recollections  are  of  discus- 
sions between  my  parents  and  among  their  relations  and 
friends  upon  this  very  dictum  attributed  to  the  Founder  of 
Christianity.  Perhaps  Mr.  Barham  Zincke  has  some  idea 
oi  the  place  the  ^  sin  unto  death  "  occupies  in  the  *'  thoughts 
and  discussions  "  of  Puritan  people.  He,  perhaps,  read  of 
the  funeral  of  Mr.  ^  Wheelbarrow  '*  Wells,  pastor  of  an  im- 
mense strict  Baptist  church  near  the  *<  Elephant  and  Castle," 
—  a  funeral  at  which  there  were  ninety  moumins:  coaches. 
Now,  among  the  kind  of  people  who  sat  under  Wheelbar- 
row Wells,  the  sin  unto  death  would  be  a  perpetual  topic 
of  anxious  criticism  and  investigation,  as  it  was  among 
those  Christians  among  whom  I  was  bom  and  nurtured. 
Next  to  that  topic  in  my  early  recollections,  that  of  the  fate 
of  the  marriage  relation  in  heaven  stands  prominent. 
Many  scores,  many  hundreds  of  times,  must  I  have  heard 
the  words.  In  heaven  they  '*  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in 
marriage,"  talked  over,  wept  over,  prayed  over,  made  the 
subject  of  eager  "  wrestling  with  the  Ix>rd  in  prayer."  The 
cases  in  which  ministers  were  consulted  about  it,  chiefly 
by  wives,  as  was  natural,  were  far  too  numerous  for  me  to 
remember  in  detail ;  but  I  have  had  to  sit  out  and  to  read 
a  great  many  sermons,  in  which  every  conceivable  trick  of 
the  commentator  was  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  blunt- 
ing the  edge  of  the  dreaded  words.  To  my  own  mother 
thev  were  a  sore  trial.  I  remember  walking  lone  miles 
with  her  one  June  dav,  through  the  yellow  broom  and  wild- 
brier  roses  (that  heatner  ground  is  now  a  mass  of  houses), 
to  consult  the  minister  about  those  very  words.  If  the  con- 
jugal relation  was  extinguished  in  heaven,  the  parental  and 
filial  relations  would  be  extinguished  too ;  and  not  to  meet 
her  children  and  her  father  in  heaven,  as  her  children  and 
her  father,  was  more  than  my  mother  could  bear  to  contem- 
plate. 

So  far,  what  is  personal.  Before  we  pass  on  to  the  testi- 
mony of  poets  and  others  upon  the  trouble  the  words  in 
question  have  given,  let  us  just  notice  a  point  of  construc- 
tion which  arises  at  starting.  Mr.  Zincke  might  say  Hie 
does  not  say,  and  I  should  not  think  it  logical  if  he  did) 
that  the  passage,  for  his  purpose,  may  mean  that  no  fresh 
conjugal  relation  will  ever  be  entered  upon  in  the  life  to 
come.  But,  first,  the  words,  as  they  stand,  —  the  only  shape 
in  which  it  can  be  true  that  Christians  either  do  or  do  not 
complain  of  them,  —  relate  explicitly  to  the  recognition  or 
resumption  of  past  connections.  Everybody  knows  that  the 
question  said  to  have  been  thus  put  and  thus  answered  re- 
ferred to  a  woman  who  was  supposed  to  have  married  seven 
brothers.  And,  secondly,  the  human  heart,  the  Christian  hu- 
man heart,  has  rebelled  against  the  words  considered  as 
making  fresh  ties  of  love  TOtween  man  and  woman  impossi- 
ble in  a  future  life.  Thousands  of  bafiled  or  vaguely-yearn- 
ing hearts  have  reached  forward  to  the  life  beyond  the  grave, 
to  grasp  in  thought  a  love  unrealized  here.  Mr.  Zincke  has 
he^rd  of  Mr.  George  MacDonald.  Now,  I  distinctly  remem- 
ber in  his  ^  Guild  Court "  a  very  beautiful  passage,  in  which 
he  savs,  speaking  with  authority  as  a  seer  and  prophet, 
that  those  in  whom,  to  use  the  old  English  phraseology,  the 
life  of  humanity  has  not  been  perfected  or  completec^shall 
have  that  life  completed  in  the  world  to  come.  The  lan- 
guage is  something  like  this :  "  for  God  will  take  care  that 
his  vouths  and  maidens  shallyet  become  men  and  women." 
And  a  paragraph  in  Canon  Kingsley's  ''  Yeast,"  applying 
to  Honoria  Lavington,  beloved  of  Paul  Tregarva  (her 
father's  gamekeeper),  is  to  the  same  key-note.  How  much 
to  the  same  purpose  there  is  in  Swedenborg  I  do  not  know 


(though  we  shall  come  to  him  directly) ;  bat  if  Mr.  Zincke 
ever  preaches  to  an  ordinary  congresiutiaii  of  two  tlKNiaaod 
people,  he  may  depend  upon  it  that  Uiere  are  in  it  at  least 
fifty  girls  who  look  forwiurd  to  having  the  love  of  their  he- 
roes when  they  get  to  heaven,  and  who,  if  the  dictum  in 
question  occurred  in  the  reading  for  the  day,  would  secretly 
resent  it,  and  feel  *'in  their  bones"*  that  there  moat  be 
some  way  of  getting  out  of  it.  But  here  is  the  passage  I 
was  about  to  quote  firom  the  epilogue  of  "  Yeast :  "There 
she  lies,  —  and  will  lie  till  she  dies, — the  type  of  thousands 
more, '  the  martyrs  by  the  pang  without  the  palm,'  who  find 
no  mates  in  this  life  ....  and  yet  may  find  them  in  llie 
life  to  come  ....  Poor  Paul  Tregarval  Little  he  ftn- 
cies  how  her  days  run  by  I  "  And  here  are  lines,  very  modi 
to  the  point,  from  Mr.  Tennyson's  "  Guinevere : "  — 

"My  lore  throngh  flesh  hath  wrought  into  my  life 
80  &rf  that  my  doom  is,  I  lore  thee  still. 
Let  no  man  dream  hut  that  I  love  thee  stilL 
Perchance,  and  so  thon  purify  thy  soul. 
And  so  thon  lean  on  our  fair  Father  Christ, 
Hereafter,  in  that  world  where  all  are  pare, 
We  two  may  meet  before  high  God,  and  thon 
Wilt  spring  to  me,  and  claim  me  thine,  and  know 
I  am  tninenasband, — not  a  smaller  soul, 
Nor  Lancelot,  nor  another.    Leaot  sie  Aat^ 
I  dkorge  thee,  tmf  latt  hope." 

Now,  this  last  quotation  is  strictly^  relevant  to  the  qnee- 
tion  of  the  formation  of  new  nupUal  ties  in  the  life  to 
come, — the  question  between  what  is  called  ''the  flesh" 
and  what  is  called  "the  spirit"  we  shall  come  to  in 
few  sentences,  —  for  on  Artiiur^s  side  there  was  in  this 
world  no  true  possession,  as,  indeed,  his  own  words 
imply:  the  marriage  was  still  inchoate;  and,  besides^ 
not  all  the  art  of  Uie  poet  has  satisfied  the  reader  that 
Guinevere,  even  at  the  last,  loved  Arthur.  We  all  know, 
in  our  own  experience  of  passion,  what  are  these  sudden 
spasms  of  revulsion ;  and  we  feel  that  the  love  bom  c£ 
remorse  is  not  to  be  depended  upon.  But  we  will  take  one 
more  quotation  or  two,  to  suggest  how  very  general  has 
been  the  rebellion  of  the  human  heart,  Chnsttanize  it  as 
you  please,  against  the  doctrine  referred  to.  The  full  per- 
tinence of  the  quotations  firom  Mr.  Coventry  Patmore's 
"  Faithful  Forever"  cannot  be  arrived  at  in  the  absence  of 
a  complete  knowledge  of  the  story  of  the  poem  on  the 
part  of  the  reader ;  l>ut  enough  for  my  purpose  is  made 
clear  in  the  line  italicized :  — 

"  And  now  111  tdl  you  how  he  talked. 
While  in  the  wood  we  sat  or  walked. 
He  told  me  that '  Vhe  Saddnoees 
Inquired  not  of  true  marriages. 
When  they  provoked  theU  dark  rtfbf 
Whidi  now  costs  love  $0  mamf  a  tigL 
In  vain  would  Christ  have  taught  such  dods 
That  CsBsar's  things  are  also  God's  1 ' 
I  can't  quite  think  that  happy  thought, 
•  It  seems  so  novel,  does  it  not  1 " 

We  will  now  pass  on  to  Milton.  In  the  "  Treatises  on 
Divorce,"  I  can  remember  nothing  upon  the  subject,  though 
it  was  one  which  was  likelv  to  occur  to  his  mind  in  writing 
them ;  but  we  have  superaoundant  proof  that  he  believed 
strictly  conjugal  happiness  possiole  —  and  probable  — 
in  the  life  to  come.  His  sonnet  "  On  his  Deceased  Wife  " 
does  not  go  far ;  but,  coupled  with  other  matters,  it  goes 
quite  far  enough.  The  reader  knows  that  she  came  to 
him  in  a  dream,  pale  and  beautiful,  like  Alcestis, — 


"  And  such  as  vet  once  more  I  trust  to  have 


Fall  sight  of  her  in  heaven 


rBsCratnl. 
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But  we  are  not  left  without  express  information  as  to 
what  ideas  Milton  had  formed  tohimself  of  super-mimdane, 
or  infra-mundane  loves.  We  know  that  when  Satan 
sees  Adam  and  Eve  ''  imparadised  in  one  another's  arms,** 

•  Therv  1  ■  an  old  negrrem  in  one  of  ICrt.  Stowe's  Ulet  ("  The  1Ctnlitcr*s 
Woolnff  **  ?)  who  uyi  she  alwayi  knowi  a  thing  it  rare  to  happen  if  ebe 
feels  it  in  her  bones. 
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he  tome  aside  with  *<  jealous  leer  malign."  We  know  ^at 
a  prominent  place  among  the  torments  of  the  rebel  angels 
is  assigned  to  one  consequence  of  their  exclusion  from  the 
love  which  is  represented  as  part  of  the  happiness  of 
heaTen.  And  again,  one  of  the  topics  used  oy  Adam, 
when  he  is  endeavoring  to  dissuade  Ere  from  her  adven- 
ture  in  the  garden,  is  the  Fiend's  (probable^  envy  of  their 
happiness.  The  most  important  matter  is,  however,  to 
come.  In  the  dialogue  with  Raphael,  after  £ve  has  with- 
drawn, Adam  asks  ^  the  angel  guest  familiar "  the  follow- 
ing question :  — 

• 

"  Bear  with  me  then,  if  lawful  what  I  ask : 
Love  not  the  heavenly  spirits  ?    And  how  their  love 
Express  they  1  by  looks  only,  or  do  they  mix 
Irradianoe,  virtual  or  imme<&ate  touch  ?  " 

Now,  what  is  the  angel's  answer  ?  In  spite  of  the  neces- 
sity, under  which  criticism  places  us  all,  of  using  words  which 
discriminate  between  body  and  soul,  two  thinss  are  certain. 
First,  that  in  our  best  moments  we  have  no  Knowledge  of 
the  distinction.  Secondly,  that  no  higher  imagination, 
whether  of  poet  or  painter,  ever  entertained  the  distinction 
except  as  one  to  be  '^  resolved,"  like  a  discord,  in  passing 
from  one  passage  in  music  to  another.  Thirdly,  that  in 
music,  the  most  spiritual  and  least  articulate  of  the  arts, 
the  distinction  disappears  altogether  from  sight  and  con- 
sciousness. Indeed,  it  can  have  no  place  in  the  atmosphere 
of  pure  art.*  Apart  from  all  this,  however,  we  always 
find  the  poet  goes  about,  so  to  speak,  to  translate  the  love 
in  which  the  ordinary  conditions  of  humanity  have  place 
into  terms  or  symbols  in  which  those  conditions  are  repre- 
sented over  again  perfectly,  fact  for  fact,  symbol  for 
symbol.  Take  an  example  from  ^*  Faithful  Forever" — a 
passage  adjoining  the  one  just  quoted  from  that  poem  :  — 

"  All  I  am  sure  of  heaven  is  this : 
Uowe'er  the  mode,  I  shall  not  miss 
One  true  delight  which  I  have  known. 
Not  on  the  dutngcfui  earth  alone 
Shall  loyalty  remain  unmoved 
Towards  everything  I  ever  loved. 
So  Heaven's  voice  calls,  like  Rachel's  voice 
To  Jacob  in  the  field,  Rejoice  1 
Serve  on  some  seven  more  sordid  years, 
Too  short  tor  weariness  or  tears ; 
Serve  on  ;  then,  O  beloved,  well-tried, 
TiJ^e  me  for  ever  for  thy  bride  1 " 

And  now  let  us  see  how  Milton  has  dealt  with  this  ques- 
tion of  translation.  In  the  answer  he  puts  into  the  angel's 
lips,  he  '^goes  straight  at  it;"  and  we  discern  the  very 
process,  in  detail,  of  the  superposition  of  terms :  — 

"  To  whom  the  angel,  with  a  amile  that  glowed 
CeluUal  rogy  red,  Icvt^e  proper  hue, 

*  That  It  appean  in  workt  of  art  it  qaite  aootber  matter.  Art  !■  ona 
thing,  works  ox  artare  another.  To  explain  very  briefly :  As  art  is  con- 
cerned alone  with  beauty,  arithmetic  is  concerned  alone  with  number. 
Now,  mrithmetie  is  used  in  various  sums,  ^  in  weighing  sugar  and  iron, 
and  counting  nuts,  apples,  and  shillings.  But  pure  arithroetie  has 
nothing  to  do  with  these  matters.  And  thus,  a  work  of  art  may  be 
moral  or  immoral,^ of  tha  body  or  of  the  soul;  but  art,  pure  and 
simple,  Iniows  none  of  these  things.  The  word  art  is  constantly  used 
to  stand  for  some  imaginary  total  of  all  works  of  art;  and  then  it  is  said, 
and  quite  truly,  that  art  must  be  either  moral  or  immoral.  But  the 
confusion  which  is  constantly  made,  even  by  most  able  and  thoughtful 
writers,  between  art  in  this  »en«e  and  art  in  the  abstract  (9.  <!.,  physics, 
or  geometry),  is  a  startling,  and  has  always  been  to  me  a  most  irritat- 
ing, example  of  the  slowness  of  most  minds  to  catch  purely  abstract 
meanings.  I  do  hope  that  some  of  the  earnest  writers  and  thinkers 
who  have  spent  *'  labor  and  strength  '^  in  this  mutter  will  look  steadily 
at  the  following  propositions :  A  work  of  art  is  like  every  Uiiug  human, 
a  complex  product,  and  is  liable  to  be  Judged  as  moral  or  immoral; 
bat  €Krt  is  the  same,  whether  the  work  be  wicked  or  good,  Just  as 
arithmetic  has  the  same  method  for  counting  stolen  shillings  as  she  has 
fur  counting  earned  ones.  A  similar  remark  applied  to  rritlcism.  Every 
critical  writing  is,  of  necessity,  a  mixed  product,  in  which  much  besides 
true  criticism  will  be  found ;  out  Uii«  proves  nothing  against  a  science 
of  criticism.  If  it  did,  it  would  prove  too  much,  and  we  should  have, 
necessarily,  to  give  up  all  Judgments  upon  literary  work;  admitting  at 
once  that  the  **  Wealth  of  Nations"  may,  perhaps,  be  a  poem,  and 
**  Lycidas''  an  essay.  See,paM<m,  for  Us  suggestiveness  as  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  criticism,  «-ven  of  paintings,  can  be  made  absolute,  the 
valuable  paper  on  '*  Turner  and  Mulready,''  in  MaemiUan^a  Magtuine 
for  April. 


Answered, '  Let  it  snffioe  thee  that  thou  knowcBt 
TJs  happy ;  and  without  love  no  happiness. 
Whatever  pure  thou  in  the  hody  enjoyest 
(And  pure  thou  wert  created),  we  ei\joy 
In  emmence,  and  ohstacle  find  none. 
Of  memhrane^  joint,  or  limb,  exdnsive  hars ; 
Easier  than  air  with  air,  if  spirits  embrace, 
Totfld  thej^  mix,  union  of  pme  with  pure 
.  Desiring ;  nor  restrained  conveyance  need, 
As  flesh  to  mix  with  flesh,  or  soul  with  soul.' " 

Nothine  can  he  more  explicit  than  this ;  not  even  what 
we  have  m  Swedenborg,  to  whom  we  will  turn  next.  I 
cannot  lay  my  hands  on  my  second  volume  of  Mr.  White's 
valuable  book;  but  the  following,  from  the  index,  will 
prove  that  Swedenborg,  like  many  other  ^  Christians " 
(Dr.  Zincke  notwithstanding),  has  grappled  with  the 
"  dark  reply,  that  now  costs  love  so  many  a  sigh : "  <<  Mar- 
riages in  Heaven,  vol.  i.  p.  436,  voL  ii.  p.  854  ;  explanation 
of  the  Lord's  saying.  There  are  none  m  the  resurrection, 
857 ;  No  children  born  in  angelic  wedlock,  860 ;  Few  unions 
contracted  on  earth  perpetuated  in  heaven,  860."  And  in 
part  of  what  Swedenborg  has  to  say  of  the  angels,  and  love 
in  heaven,  we  shall  find  quite  enoush  for  our  purpose.  My 
copy  of  his  *'  Conjugial  Love  "  is  uso  mislaid  (or  probably 
it  IS  in  the  possession  of  some  friend) ;  but  it  is  well  known, 
that,  after  certain  deductions  for  partial  insanity,  the  most 
child-like  openness  of  speech,  and  the  manners  of  his  cen- 
tury, Swedenborg's  writings  about  love,  marriage,  and 
children  are  of  almost  inconceivable  beauty  and  tender- 
ness. The  following  are  a  few  excerpts  from  Swedenborg's 
writings  on  the  subject  of  love  in  heaven.  In  reading 
them,  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  in  the  Swedenborgian 
theosophy,  "  angels  are  no  more  than  glorified  men  and 
women."    The  italics  are  Mr.  White's :  — 

*'  The  loves  of  heaven  are  love  to  the  Lord  and  love  to 
the  neighbor,  and  it  is  the  nature  of  those  loves  to  com- 
municate delight.  Love  to  the  Lord  is  communicative, 
because  the  Lord's  love  is  the  love  of  communicating  all  that 
he  has  to  his  creatures;  and  the  same  love  is  in  each  of 
those  who  love  him,  becawe  the  Lord  is  m  them.  Love  to 
the  neighbor  is  of  a  similar  quality.  The  whole  business 
of  those  loves  is  to  dijffuse  Joy,  .  .  . 

**  The  celestial  angels,  aliove  all  the  rest,  love  to  be  led 
by  the  Lord,  as  little  children  by  their  father.  They  are 
nearest  to  the  Lord,  and  live,  as  it  were,  in  the  Lord. 
They  appear  simple  outwardly,  and  before  the  angels  of  the 
inferior  neavens,  as  little  children,  and  naked.  They  also 
appear  like  those  who  are  not  very  wise,  although  they  are 
ue  wisest  of  the  heavens 

*<  From  all  my  experience,  which  has  now  continued  for 
many  years,  I  can  declare  and  solemnly  affirm,  that 
the  angelic  form  is  in  every  respect  human:  that  angels 
have  faces,  eyes,  ears,  breasts,  arms,  hands,  and  feet ;  that 
they  see,  hear,  and  converse  with  each  other;  and,  in 
a  word,  lack  no  external  attribute  of  man,  except  the 
material  body. 

"  I  have  seen  angels  in  their  own  light,  which  exceeds, 
by  many  decrees,  the  noonday  light  of  earth ;  and  in 
that  lizDt  I  have  observed  all  parts  of  their  faces  more 
diBtincuy  and  clearly  than  ever  I  did  the  faces  of  men 
on  earth.  It  has  also  been  granted  me  to  see  an  angel  of 
the  inmost  heaven.  His  countenance  was  brighter  and 
more  resplendent  than  the  faces  of  the  angels  of  the 
outer  heavens.  I  examined  him  closely,  and  found  him 
a  man  in  all  perfection 

*'  A  man  is  equally  a  man  after  death,  and  a  man  so 
perfectly,  that  he  knows  no  other  than  that  he  is  still 
on  earui.  He  sees,  hears,  and  speaks  as  on  earth ;  he 
walks,  runs,  and  sits  as  on  earth;  he  eats  and  drinks 
as  on  earth;  he  sleeps  and  wakes  as  on  earth;  he 
enjoys  all  delights  just  as  en  earth :  in  short,  he  is  a 
man  in  general  and  every  particular  as  on  earth ;  whence  it 
is  plain  that  death  is  a  continuation  of  life,  and  a  mere 
transit  to  another  plane  of  being. 

**  Nevertheless^  the  difiercnce  between  the  life  of  earth 
and  of  Ixeaven  is  great;  for  the  senses  of  the  anpels 
are  far   ^ot«  exqubite  than   those  of  men.      All  that 
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we  hare  and  enjoy,  the  angels  have  and  enjoy,  bat  in 
a  delicacy  and  perfection  &r  beyond  our  gross  and  sluggish 
perceptions. 

"The  angels  are  forms  of  love,  and  their  beauty  is 
ineffable:  love  beams  from  their  countenances,  inspires 
their  speech,  and  vivifies  their  every  action.  .  .  .  From 
every  spirit  (and  indeed  from  every  man)  there  emanates 
a  s]^ere,  an  air,  an  aura^  impregnated  with  his  life, 
and  by  which  his  quality  is  made  sensible.  This  aroiha, 
this  atmosphere,  in  the  case  of  the  angels,  is  so  full  of 
love,  that  it  affects  the  inmost  life  of  aU  who  draw  near 
them.  ... 

^  Death,  leaving  human  nature  unaffected,  leaves  sex 
unaffected.  Angels  are  men  and  women,  with  all  the 
passions  of  men  and  women ;  and  consequently  marriage  is 
the  rule  of  heaven.  Marriase  in  the  heavens  is  the  con- 
junction of  two  into  one  mind.  .  .  • 

*<  They  who  have  lived  in  the  chaste  love  of  marriage  are 
above  all  others  in  the  order  and  form  of  heaven  after 
death.  Their  beauty  is  surpassing,  and  the  vi^or  of  their 
youth  endures  forever.  The  delights  of  their  love  are 
unspeakable,  and  they  increase  to  eternity;  for  all  the 
delizhts  and  joys  of  heaven  are  collected  into  wedded  love. 
No  umguage  can  describe  the  delights  of  those  angels." 

To  these  passages  it  may  be  added,  in  brief^  that, 
accordhig  to  Swedenborg,  love  always  begins  from  the 
woman,  uiougli  she  does  not  know  it. 

As  far  as  human  ingenuity  can  go,  —  and  that,  of  course, 
extends  only  to  verbal  subtleties  and  hints  of  inconceivable 
possibilities  in  the  future,  —  Swedenborg  has  here  gone 
towards  softening  down  the  difficulties  of  the  problem 
of  special  comusal  attachments  with  universal  and  inexclu- 
sive  love.  I&  has  made  everv  conjugal  pair  *'  one  aneel ; " 
and  if  we  only  suppose,  in  addition,  l£at  every  soul  beloved 
on  earth  by  more  than  one  other  soul  is,  in  some  divine 
manner,  multiplied  in  the  life  to  come,  as  many  times  as 
there  are  lovers  for  that  soul,  the  paradise  of  Swedenborg 
is  complete.  Even  as  it  is,  his  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead  is  not  open  to  the  taunt  of  Voltaire,  conveyed 
through  one  of  "  Les  Trois  Adorateurs  "  in  **  Les  Dialogues 
Fhilosophiques."  He  compliments  Mohammed  on  havine 
escaped  what  he  calls  an  **  absurd  impertinence ; "  and 
Swedenborg  has  equally  escaped  it. 

As  to  my  own  personal  opinion  about  the  dictum  (attrib- 
uted to  the  Founder  of  Christianity^  from  which  all  this 
takes  its  departure,  I  shall  say  nothing,  absolutely  noth- 
ing, and  1  wish  to  have  that  clearlv  understood.  But  in 
reading  any  reference  whatever,  in  Semitic  writings,  to  the 
subject  of  attachment  between  men  and  women,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  what  we  Westerns,  especially  of  the 
Teutonic  race  as  distinct  (j>ace  ^Lr.  Huxley)  from  me  Latin 
and  Celtic  races,  call  love,  is  a  conception  nowhere  present 
in  those  writings.  We  find  in  the  ^ible  desire  in  various 
qualities  and  degrees  of  violence,  admiration,  the  mascu- 
hne  instinct  of  possession,  domestic  attachment;  and  all 
this,  or  all  these,  qualified  by  the  AyoTny  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  in  the  writings  of  Paid  by  his  own  peculiar 
culture.  But  nowhere  do  we  find  any  thing  even  approach- 
ing to  love  in  the  modem  sense,  or  that  estimate  of  woman 
as  especially  divine,  which  has  been  not  uncommon  in  the 
West ;  though  it  may  be  plausibly  affirmed,  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  Hebrew  ideal  (ir  the  word  ideal  can  properly  be 
applied  to  any  thing  Semitic)  has  overlaid  the  other,  even 
in  the  West.  Let  any  one  who  has  the  opportunity  turn 
to  Tieck's  story  of  the  Golden  Goblet,  or  the  episode  of 
Zieschen  in  Mr.  Maurice's  youthful  novel  of  **  Eustace 
Conway."  He  will  there  find  an  ideal  of  love  between 
man  and  woman,  which,  so  far  from  taking  a  direct  path 
towards  possession  on  either  side,  seems  rather  to  shun  it 
than  otherwise.  Mr.  Maurice's  Englishman  is.  dumb- 
foundered  to  find,  that  while  the  young  German  adored 
Zieschen,  and  avows  that  his  whole  being  was  spiritually 
transformed  by  her,  he  declares  positive^  that  ne  never 
wanted  and  does  not  now  want  to  marry  her.  What  Mr. 
Maurice  does  not  add  in  "  Eustace  Conway  "  1  will  add,  to 
save  Gath  and  Askelon  the  trouble  of  saying  it.    It  is  quite 


true,  then,  that  imless  either  Zieschen  the  shepherdess,  or 
her  love,  quits  Arcadia,  their  love  will  end  like  other  lore: 
but  that  ending  will  be  a  surprise  to  the  heart ;  it  will  con- 
sist in  being  tuen  captive,  not  in  grasping:  at  any  thing  oa 
either  side.  It  is  the  very  ^  moral  **  of  Tieck's  tale,  thit 
the  act  of  conscious  grasping  breaks  the  sacred  spell  of  the 
love.  The  angels  of  God  are  ascending  and  aescendinv 
upon  the  lover :  he  loves,  and  his  whole  ufe  is  worship  ana 
tenderness :  — 

"  An  heaven  bursts  her  starry  floors. 
And  strews  her  lighto  below." 

But  he  is  not  content.  He  goes  to  a  magician,  and  de- 
mands to  be  shown  his  belovM  in  the  magic  goblet.  Hs 
is  solemidy  warned  to  maintain  absolute,  unaeeking  reti- 
cence. The  fair  image  rises  from  a  tender  mist;  the 
golden  hair,  the  white  brow,  the  lovely  eyes,  the  sweet  lips, 
Uie  delicate  column  of  the  neck,  the  divine  bosom, — and 
the  lover  springs  forward  to  grasp  the  beautiful  phantasm. 
It  is  gone.  And  a  rose,  for  remembrance,  is  all  that  re- 
mains of  it.  He  is  permitted  to  take  the  rose,  which  is  a 
talisman  that  keeps  nis  soul  pure  and  his  heart  warm ;  but 
he  lives  and  dies  lonely. 

Does  the  reader  say  that  I  have  wandered  ?  Not  so  ftr, 
not  so  far.  I  will  only  add  (to  recur  to  our  star^^ 
pointy  that  I  am  in  my  own  soul  sure,  not  that  all  is  vanity, 
but  tnat  all  is  promise,  and  that  those  portions  of  human 
experience  whic^i  involve  the  n-eatest  happiness,  or  posd- 
bihty  of  happiness,  contain  3ie  surest,  highest  promise 
of  a  repetition  of  the  joyful  theme.  ^  Shall  he,  tliis  won- 
der, dead,  become  mere  highway  dust  ?  "  The  poem  of 
the  latu^ate's  in  which  that  question  occurs  is,  to  my 
mind,  a  very  poor  and  conventional  one ;  but  that  question 
is  one  that,  wrunff  from  the  heart  hour  by  hour,  draws 
down  from  heaven  nour  by  hour  the  answer,  *<  No,  he  shsll 
not  die." 

**  H^las,  Tinfini  a  disparu,  et  j'avais  taut  de  choses  k  lui 
dire."    Patience,  then ;  and  we  shall  say  them  yet. 


CHILDISHNESa 


The  defect  we  would  indicate  by  childishness  is  a  weak 
place  in  an  ordinarily  strong  and  reasonable  mind,  not  a 
generally  low  level  of  character.  Some  men  are  all  chOd- 
hh :  their  feebleness  and  puerility  are  themselves.  Ws 
are  surprised  when  they  are  any  thing  else.  They  may  be 
gifted  with  an  aninnation  and  vivacity  which  impart  a  cer- 
tain interest  to  them,  but  they  never  take  a  manly  view  of 
things.  If  they  are  good  and  amiable,  their  friends  treat 
their  innocence  as  angelic ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  look  at 
such  characters  by  the  lizht  of  common  sense  without 
observing  a  deficiency.  Tnef  never  master  the  drcmn- 
stances  that  surround  them.  Unless  we  give  theni  credit 
for  a  species  of  inspiration,  their  judgment  is  not  valuable : 
their  warmest  admirers  do  not  think  of  them  as  men. 
There  are  others  whom  nobody  thinks  angels ;  who  see 
every  thing  through  their  own  small  likes,  dislikes,  and 

Ereiudices ;  who  get  up  little  fervors,  little  exasperations, 
ttle  bustles  of  business,  which  perplex  those  who  are 
without  opportunities  of  close  examination,  and  who  tho^ 
fore  miss  the  true  explanation  of  them.  Because  they 
have  arrived  at  man's  stature  and  estate,  people  don't  dis- 
cern that  they  have  never  really  emerged  from  childhood. 
The  exterior  may  be  thirty  years  of  age,  but  the  ndnd  and 
intellectual  habits  never  set  beyond  ten.  We  see  a  child 
engaged  in  man's  work.  There  is  a  smiling  prigdshness, 
an  empty  earnestness,  an  unmeaning  activity,  under  their 
grown-up-ness,  which  tells  this  tale.  They  are,  in  fact, 
upset  by  growth  :  it  would  have  suited  them  bettc  r  to  stop 
a  dozen  years  before.  Because  they  cannot  occupy  so 
large  a  tenement,  there  is  a  collapse.  Master  Slender,  who 
courts  Anne  Page,  is  one  of  tnese  stationary,  unlovely 
children.  So  are  the  players  of  a  certain  class  of  practir 
cal  jokes.  They  are  not  our  concern  now.  The  childish- 
ness which  at  present  attracts  our  notice  is  an  anomaly,  a 
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aomething  out  of  place,  the  weak  trait  in  an  impressive 
general  effect.  Manliness,  in  fact,  is  a  quality  that  rarely 
inns  through  a  character ;  and  the  opposite  to  manliness  is 
childishness.  The  people  to  whom  we  cannot  impute  this 
flaw  are  solid,  rather  taan  brilliant.  Brilliancy  loves  dis- 
play, and  all  display  eives  in  this  direction.  Just  as  Bot- 
tom is  childish  when  ne  wants  to  undertake  every  part,  so 
men  of  conspicuous  talents  are  childish  who  will  not  let 
any  department  of  literature  or  business  alone.  We  feel 
it  to  be  so  by  a  diminution  of  our  respect  for  them.  The 
same  intellectual  versatility  of  action  which  we  admire  in 
childhood,  we  feel  to  detract  from  the  weight  of  manhood. 

In  using  the  word  childish,  we  do  not  take  the  philoso- 
pher's or  the  ascetic's  view  of  it.  We  do  not  say  that 
people  are  childish  for  liking  distinctions,  or  fine  clothes, 
or  jewels,  or  equipages,  or  applause  of  crowds,  or  games, 
or  risks  for  the  sake  of  risk.  They  like  these  things  be- 
cause they  are  men  and  women,  not  because  they  are 
children.  It  is  not  in  the  abstract  frivolity  of  a  pursuit, 
but  in  the  way  of  pursuing  it,  that  the  thing  we  mean  re- 
veals itself  as  a  partial  defect,  a  thing  to  cause  surprise. 
We  make  a  discovenr  which  causes  a  sense  of  disappoint- 
ment, or  furnishes  simple  matter  for  speculation,  according 
as  our  feelings  are  concerned.  We  see  that  mankind  is 
subject  to  mis  incompleteness.  The  intellectual  soil  is 
faulty  in  parts:  no  solid  superstructure  can  stand  on  it. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  fixed  immaturity :  like  fruit  in 
an  unfriendly  season,  it  will  not  ripen. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  art  of  society  and  knowledge  of  the 
world  to  conceal  such  weaknesses.  The  man  of  the  world 
is  all  armed.  In  fact,  a  wrench  or  break  of  some  sort 
generally  emancipates  the  youth  from  his  childhood ;  and 
wide  intercourse  in  a  new  field  effects  this  wrench.  The 
most  conspicuous  examples  of  partial,  as  well  as  of  entire 
childishness,  are  to  be  found  in  narrow  circles.  Many 
modes  of  life  foster  childishness ;  they  leave  no  outlet  for 
growth,  and  present  no  sufficient  novelty  in  exchange  for 
what  should  be  thrown  aside  and  '^  put  away  : "  but  it  is 
one  of  the  mistakes  that  minister  to  the  awe  which  the 
man  of  the  world  inspires  to  suppose,  because  it  is  out  of 
sight,  that  it  is  not  there.  Catch  one  of  these  formidable 
beings  at  a  disadvantage,  look  behind  the  screen  of  an 
accomplished  manner  and  lofly  assumption,  and  we  are 
startled  by  some  flagrant  or  pitiable  trait,  characteristic  of 
the  raw  childish  time ;  some  timidity,  some  propensity, 
some  ignorance,  some  trick  or  habit,  which  lasts  undis- 
turbed, uncorrected,  through  all  the  changes,  polishin^s, 
and  hardenings  of  the  outer  man.  It  is  well  it  should  be 
so;  else  men  of  figure,  pretension,  and  general  prestige 
would  stand  at  too  great  an  advantage  over  others,  ungifted 
by  nature  and  fortune,  —  ungifted  except  in  some  share  of 
mother-wit  which  helps  them  to  the  consolation  of  these 
discoveries. 

If  we  contemplate  childhood,  we  find  that  many  of  the 

aualities  that  most  charm  us  in  it  are  delightful  because 
tiey  are  ephemeral :  we  should  recoil  at  once  if  we  supposed 
they  were  to  last.  Notice,  for  instance,  the  excessive  activ- 
ity of  infancy,  —  what  may  be  called  its  passion  for  business. 
It  is  never  still :  it  rushes  from  one  occupation  to  another, 
finding  nothing  beyond  the  scope  of  its  inclinations  and 
supposed  powers.  This  hurry,  this  running  afler  work,  is 
delightful  in  a  child,  because  it  is  a  passing  staae  of  life. 
We  take  for  granted,  that,  as  thought  develops,  this  tumult 
of  activity  will  steady  itself.  When  it  remains,  when  it 
lasts  on,  uncorrected,  in  the  man,  it  is  childishness,  whatever 
it  may  be  taken  for  by  himself  and  some  other  people. 
\Vhen  he  rejoices  in  the  multiplicity  of  irons  he  has  in  the 
fire,  we  may  safely  regard  him  as  having  never  laid  aside 
the  habits  of  his  infancy,  or  occupied  himself  as  he  ought  in 
the  manly  business  of  thinking,  which  should  modify  this 
trick  of  action.  Again,  in  children  we  are  quite  content  with 
mirth  without  wit.  No  children  are  witty ;  for,  in  fact,  wit  is 
essentially  a  mature  production :  several  qualities  of  mind 
combine  to  produce  it  which  are  in  embryo  in  childhood. 
Yet  they  find  a  great  deal  to  laugh  about ;  and  we  laugh  with 
them,  without  effort,  in  glad  sympathy,  though  we  find 
them  very  constant  to  their  jokes,  and  one  lasts  them  a 


long  time.    But,  unfortunately,  this  sort  ofiocularity,  with  a 
good  many  men,  outlives  its  proper  date.    Far  be  it  from  us  to 

ril  sport ;  but  how  many  jokes,  without  a  vestige  of  fun  in 
m,  are  instigated  by  the  ghost  of  old  infantine  vivacity  1 
The  joker  jokes  because  he  has  always  joked,  and  has  never 
put  away  the  method  of  childhood  firom  him.  Perhaps  this 
IS  as  common  a  form  of  childishness  as  an^.  A  great  many 
men  are  manly,  sensible,  influential,  in  their  grave  discourse, 
who  flounder  into  a  lower  standing  when  they  pretend  to  be 
humorous ;  and  this  because  their  jokes  are  made  under  a 
different  understanding  altogether  from  the  jests  of  real  wit. 
All  worn-out  jokes  are  childish.  Children  can  laugh  at  the 
same  thing  many  times  over :  if  a  man  does  the  same,  it  is 
for  the  reason,  that,  in  this  particular,  he  is  a  child  stilL  So, 
to  utter  a  pleasantry,  not  because  it  is  new,  but  because  it  is 
old,  because  it  was  said  yesterday,  shows  a  man  to  be  at 
odds  with  his  contemporaries:  their  minds  have  grown, 
while  his  remains  stationary.  Many  more  persons  than  are 
at  all  aware  of  it  are  tempted  on  by  habit  to  a  form  of  jocu- 
larity in  which  there  is  no  conscious  act  of  invention.  Nar- 
row circles  and  family  circles  encourage  one  another  in  a 
phraseology  of  humor,  a  sort  of  skeleton  vivacity,  where  the 
spirit  of  fun  is  wholly  wanting.  Not  that  they  are  alive  to 
this.  Habit  is  as  potent  with  me  hearer  as  with  the  speaker. 
Nowbody  measures  the  joke  by  the  standard  of  wit.  '*  So- 
and-so  is  all  himself  to-day,"  is  the  received  verdict  of 
approval;  "all  himself"  meaning  that  he  is  talking  in  the 
same  strain,  jocose  on  the  same  subject,  lively,  without  either 
a  new  theme  or  a  firesh  thought.  The  difference  between  a 
man's  joke  and  this  travesty  of  wit  is,  that  in  the  one  the 
mind  is  active,  in  the  other  it  reposes  on  a  habit  of  jocularity. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  wish  to  oe  witty  fulfils  its  own  end. 

Another  trick  of  infancy  is  a  love  of  showing  its  novelties 
and  possessions.  We  note  this  sort  of  officiousness  in  many 
childen.  No  sooner  do  they  catch  sight  of  a  visitor,  a  new 
arrival  of  any  sort,  than  they  hasten  to  entertain  him  by 
the  production  of  their  latest  treasures,  —  any  thing  indeed. 
The  first  thought  is,  '<  What  have  I  to  show  ?  "  and  all  sorts 
of  inconzruities  follow  on  the  indulgence  of  this  impulse. 
We  admire  and  discuss  with  a  good  grace  because  they  are 
children,  whose  lead  we  must  follow  if  we  care  to  please 
them,  and  also  because  we  may  say  and  do  what  we  please. 
We  are  not  always  critics.  But  where  the  habit  does  not 
drop  off,  where  the  fancy  of  these  exhibiters  to  display  their 
wares  for  our  entertainment  lasts  into  the  maturity  of  life, 
the  case  is  different.  Very  few  people  indeed  have  an  om- 
niverous  curiosity ;  and  it  nappens  more  oflen  than  not,  that 
what  our  friend  persists  in  snowing  hits  some  blot  in  our 
acquirements.  We  are  ignorant  where  he  is  knowing ;  and 
it  requires  an  exceptional  passion  for  knowledge  in  general 
to  throw  one's  self  into  concnology,  or  genealogy,  or  heraldry, 
or  a  print,  or  an  old  coin,  or  a  copy  of  verses,  because  our 
fnend  has  something  to  show  about  them.  The  visitor  ex- 
pects to  be  led  on  to  talk,  and  has  his  topics  and  inter- 
ests ready.  He  finds  that  he  has  to  abandon  tliis  vantage 
ground,  and  to  force  his  unwilling  attention  upon  subjects 
alien  to  his  tastes.  There  are  men  with  whom  vou  cannot 
be  in  a  room  three  minutes  without  their  rushing  off  in 
quest  of  some  book  or  other  object.  Conversation  is  impos- 
sible in  their  company.  They  are  intent,  from  mere  habit, 
on  showing  sometJiing,  which  means  violently  breaking  the 
thread  of  discourse :  and  it  is  an  irrepressible  inclination ; 
there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  humor  it,  avenging  our- 
selves for  these  amiable  outrages  by  pronouncing  our  friend 
a  child  still.  There  is  another  example  by  which  to  express 
our  meaning,  though  it  may  be  deemed  below  the  dignity  of 
print.  However,  our  subject  is  puerile :  so  why  shrink  from 
minute  instances,  especially  as  it  is  a  sort  of  childishness  of 
very  wide  prevalence  ?  We  all  know  it,  and  are  irritated  by 
it ;  and  yet,  ten  to  one,  we  do  it  ourselves,  whenever  we  are 
not  restrained  by  the  severer  exigencies  of  formal  good 
manners.  It  shows,  in  fact,  that  on  the  domestic  hearth, 
where  we  may  take  liberties,  we  are  still  children.  The  post 
probably  brings  newspapers  enough  each  morning  to  supply, 
by  subdivision,  every  one  of  the  party  present.  Each  one 
seizes  his  portion,  and  throws  his  attention  into  the  compre- 
hensive glance  which  is  the  cream  of  newspaper  reading. 
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It  U  a  role  which  admits  of  no  exception,  that  a  man  with 
the  day's  paper  just  put  into  his  hands  does  not  want  to  be 
interrupted ;  yet  somebody  present  wUl  read  bits  out  of  his 
own,  to  the  disturbance  of  tne  rest.  They  need  not  be  im- 
portant bits :  the  reader  knows  that  everybody  will  come 
upon  them  in  time,  and  through  a  means  which  he  himself 
infinitely  prefers  to  this  meth^  of  dribbling  them  out  upon 
unwiUing  ears ;  but  he  cannot  help  indulginz  himself  with 
something  to  tell,  —  of  all  habits  the  most  characteristic  of 
the  child.  Every  child  desires,  above  all  things,  to  be  the 
first  to  tell.  To  possess  a  piece  of  news,  and  to  be  before 
others  in  the  telling  of  it,  is  the  especial  craving  of  infancy ; 
and  in  this  matter  how  many  are  infants  still !  We  do  not 
mean  that  the  inclination  to  impart  news  is  childish.  N(^ 
body  who  is  worth  any  thing  as  a  companion  is  without  it ; 
but  this  remorseless  interruption,  this  deadness  to  our 
rights  over  time  and  place,  is  essentially  childishness,  in- 
nocent in  the  child,  who  does  know  that  he  infringes  on  our 
privileges  by  any  thing  he  does  of  this  sort,  but  culpable  in 
the  man,  who  knows  perfectly  well,  if  he  would  reflect,  how 
sensitive  he  is  under  a  similar  annoyance,  and  who  ought  to 
be  alive  to  the  unwilling,  grudged  attention  with  which  his 
self-indulgence  is  repaid. 

The  habit  of  collecting  is  generally  begun  in  childhood. 
It  may  be  applied  to  most  useful  and  important  purposes 
in  after  life.;  but  generally  some  of  the  old  turn  lineers  in  it, 
and  about  the  collector  himself.  It  is  unnecessary,  nowever, 
to'follow  the  subject  into  fur  ther  detail.  Where  it  at  all  takes 
possession  of  the  thoughts,  evexr  reader  will  easily  find  ex-. 
amples  of  his  own,  high  and  low,  public  and  private, 
illustrating  the  childish  things  which  tne  grown  man.  in  so 
many  instances  has  not  put  away. 
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A  SUBSCRIPTION  is  being  raised  in  Paris  to  erect  a  mon- 
ument to  Auber. 

A  *'  COKE  famine  '*  has  set  in,  in  the  north  of  England, 
and  is  exciting  no  small  uneasiness. 

Mr.  Carltle  received  the  other  day,  from  the  German 
Empress,  the  formal  expression  of  the  thanks  of  the  Em- 
peror, for  the  "  Life  of  Frederick  the  Great." 

Prince  Bismarck  is,  it  seems,  in  such  bad  health  that 
he  intends  to  have  a  rest  of  several  months  directly  the 
state  of  public  business  will  permit. 

The  Paris  papers  mention  that  citizen  Courbet  had  the 
modesty  to  go  into  the  country,  so  as  not  to  pass  the  anni- 
versary of  t^e  fall  of  the  Venddme  in  Paris. 

The  London  comic  papers  do  not  fail  to  congratulate  the 
United  States  on  the  graceful  manner  in  which  we  eat  hum- 
ble-pie. 

The  Cosmopolitan  observes  that  **  George  N.  Sanders  is 
about  to  return  to  the  United  States,  to  take  a  part  in  the 
election.  George  is  not  much  on  the  stump,  but  great  in 
laying  pipes  and  pulling  wires." 

It  is  said  that  on  a  recent  occasion  the  people  waited 
patiently  outside  the  doors  of  the  theatre  at  Dresden  for  a 
space  of  eleven  hours,  to  hear  Madame  Lucca  sing  in 
"  Faust." 

A  YOUNQ  American  in  Paris  has  designed,  and  is  having 
prepared,  a  badge  for  the  new  order  of  Cincinnati.  It  is  in 
the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  illuminated  with  as  many  d!^- 
monds  as  there  are  stars  in  the  national  flag,  and  has  in  the 
centre  a  portrait  of  Horace  Greeley. 

The  umbrella  duel  fought  on  the  Boulevards  recently,  be- 
tween the  gallant  M.  Ratisbonne  of  the  Dibats,  and  tJie 
equally  galUnt  M.  Bogat  of  the  Pays,  has  just  ended  be- 


fore the  police  magistrate,  who  fined  the  former  twenty-fire 
and  the  latter  two  iiundred  firancs. 

Chambers's  Journal  for  June  the  Ist  has  an  entertaining 
paper  on  Mr.  Fields's  **  Yesterdays  with  Authors."  Hie 
wnter  closes  by  saying,  "While  ^we  are  reading  *  Tester 
days  with  Authors,'  it  seems,  indeed,  that  they  are  with  ns 
to4iay ;  and  our  thanks  are  due  to  him  who  has  reprodnced 
them  for  our  pleasure." 

The  English  government  has  a  neat  way  of  enooongisi 
inventive  genius.  The  Court  Journal  says  that  a  clerk  em- 
ployed at  me  Chatham  Dockyard  has  been  suspended  from 
duty  for  twenty-one  days,  without  pay,  for  the  ** offence* 
of  communicating  Irome  valuable  suggestions  on  improTe- 
ments  in  iron  ship-building  direct  to  the  Admiralty,  instead 
of  forwarding  them  throu^  the  head  of  his  department 

Australia  is  not  more  fortunate  than  other  placei 
with  regard  to  places  of  amusement.  The  Melboarne 
Theatre  Royal,  considered  the  first  theatre  in  the  coantrr, 
has  been  entirely  destroyed  by  fire,  which  broke  out  shoitlj 
after  a  performance  of  "  The  Streets  of  New  York."  Hib 
is  the  Uiird  Australian  theatre  which  has  been  bomt  in 
less  than  eighteen  months ;  the  buildings  previously  cod- 
sumed  being  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre,  Sydney,  and 
the  Melbourne  Haymarkel. 

The  Athenasum  says,  "The  statement  that  Mile. Tiet- 
jens  has  declined  forty-eight  hundred  pounds,  with  hertnT- 
elling  expenses  besides,  to  sing  two  pieces,  for  twelve  con- 
secutive days,  at  the  monster  Jubilee  Festival,  which  will 
be  commenced  in  Boston  at  the  end  of  this  month,  is  not  i 
canard :  the  offer  was  made  by  telezram,  but  the  London 
engagements  of  the  German  prima  aonna  prevented  its  sc- 
ceptance.  Four  hundred  pounds  per  day,  or  two  hundred 
pounds  per  song,  i :  indeed  terms  wnich  may  be  stated  to  be 
the  maximum  ever  proposed  to  any  vocalist." 

All  the  firagmaents  of  the  Venddme  column  have  been 
recovered  except  a  small  portion  near  the  top  and  middle 
part  of  the  shaft.  It  has  now  been  ascertained  that,  in  | 
spite  of  the  surveillance  of  the  Commune,  some  foreignen 
in  the  surrounding  hotels  (Americans,  it  is  said)  were  able 
to  secure,  at  a  high  price,  four  large  pieces ;  in  addition  to 
which  it  has  now  become  known  that  a  Swiss,  staying  at 
the  Hotel  Chatham,  became  the  proprietor  of  a  fifth  piece, 
weighing  three  pounds,  six  ounces,  of  which  he  has  pA 
made  a  present  to  an  old  friend  of  his. 

In  the  Romish  Cathedral  of  Seville,  the  service  on  Esster 
Eve  is  begun  without  sound  of  bell  or  note  of  music  On 
the  north  side  of  the  altar  stands  the  paschal  candle,  a  pil- 
lar of  wax  nine  yards  in  height,  and  thick  in  propartioii, 
weighing  eighty  arrobasy  or  about  two  thousand  pounds. 
This  candle  is  recast  and  newly  ornamented  eveiy  year,  i 
being  broken  in  pieces  on  Whitsun  Eve,  and  apart  ot  it  used 
in  the  consecration  of  the  baptismal  font.  The  candle  is 
lighted  with  new  fire,  struck  by  a  priest  from  a  flint,  and 
bums  until  Ascension  Day.  It  is  hghted  and  trimmed  hj 
a  surpliced  chorister,  who  climbs  to  the  top  by  means  of  a 
gilt  iron  rod,  furnished  with  steps  like  a  flagstaff. 

Our  English  cousin  is  actively  engaged  at  his  Wool- 
wich arsen^  in  the  manufiicture  of  various  kinds  of  torpe- 
does, both  aggressive  and  defensive,  the  production  of  these 
warlike  implements  apparently  tidying  precedence  of  all 
other  kinds  of  work.  The  torpedo  upon  which  the  laivest 
number  of  workmen  is  engaged  is  the  **  fish  torpedo : "  it  is 
made  of  iron,  in  the  shape  of  a  fish,  and  is  about  G^xe  feet 
long.  When  discharged  from  the  side  of  a  suitable  vessel, 
it  is  set  in  motion  by  a  small  atmospheric  engine,  which 
gives  to  the  tail  a  motion  similar  to  that  of  a  screw-propel- 
ler, and  passes  through  the  water  at  the  rate  of  nine  knots 
an  hour  to  the  side  of  a  hostile  ship,  which  it  strikes  with 
wonderful  accuracy,  instantly  exploding,  and  causing  the 
almost  certain  destruction  of  the  vesseli  These  torpedoes 
can,  it  is  BsAd,  be  used  with  effect  against  vessels  at  dis- 
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tancefl  of  four  hundred  or  fiye  hundred  yards  from  the 
point  at  which  they  are  discharged. 

The  Key.  Dr.  Gumming,  in  the  course  of  a  recent  lecture 
ftt  Bristol,  in  mentioning,  approvingly,  that  Scotland  had 
opened  her  pulpits  to  Anglican  bishops  and  clergy,  expressed 
a  hope  that  the  next  movement  would  give  him  a  chance  of 
preaching  in  Westminster  Abbey.  He  was  ambitious  to 
occupy  that  place,  because  his  friend  Archbishop  Manning 
had  stated  that  it  was  certain  that  before  he  died  he  would 
say  high  mass  within  the  walls  of  Westminster  Abbey; 
and  he  (the  doctor^  was  most  anxious  to  give  the  Archbishop 
a  good  introduction  by  telling  the  people  what  hign 
mass  was. 

The  attempts  made  during  the  siege  of  Paris  to  estab- 
lish a  system  of  signals  with  mirrors  and  reflected  light 
appear  to  have  failed  only  because  there  was  no  spot  in 
the  city  high  enough  for  the  rays  of  light  not  to  be  inter- 
cepted by  Uie  curve  of  the  enrth's  outline,  before  they  had 
reached  a  serviceable  distance.  The  recent  experiments 
at  Montpelier,  directed  by  M.  Leverrier,  seem  to  promise 
ultimate  success;  and  an  exceedingly  simple  apparatus  is 
suggested  for  enabling  two  bodies  of  troops  to  discover 
each  other's  whereabouts,  and  so  establish  telegraphic 
communication. 

The  Spectator  has  discovered  that  Mark  Twain  is  a 
humorist.  **  The  United  States,*'  says  the  critic,  '*  are  tak- 
ing a  lead  in  the  humorous  literature  of  the  day.  Bret 
Harte  and  Col.  John  Hay  and  Artemus  Ward  are  not 
alone.*  Their  humor,  it  is  true,  is  of  a  much  more  subtle 
character  than  that  of  Mark  Twain,  and  the  outcome 
rather  of  a  political  and  social  irony  than  of  a  keen  sense 
of  the  ludicrous  simply ;  yet  Mark  Twain  ranks  high,  and 
is  much  more  certain  to  be  understood  and  appreciated  by 
a  general  public,  especially  in  countries  where  the  politics, 
manners,  customs,  and  tone  of  thought,  of  Americans  are, 
comparatively,  little  known.  The  secret  of  his  fun  lies  in 
the  assumed  childlike  credulity  with  which  he  accepts  the 
premises  offered,  and  the  real  ability  and  assumed  simpli- 
city with  which  he  follows  them  up  to  their  logical  but 
utterly  absurd  conclusions.  For  instance,  in  writing  of 
Betnamin  Franklin,  whose  birthplace  is  a  matter  of  dispute 
at  Boston,  he  says,  *  He  was  twins,  being  born  simultane- 
ously in  two  different  houses  in  the  city  of  Boston.'  And 
in  ^e  same  way  he  ignores  the  inference  in  Franklin's 
boast  that  he  began  life  with  only  half-a-crown,  and  takes 
it  simply  as  a  statement  of  fact.  *He  was  always  proud  of 
telling  how  he  entered  Philadelphia  for  the  first  time,  with 
nothins  in  the  world  but  two  stdllings  in  his  pocket,  and 
four  rolls  of  bread  under  his  arm.  But  really  .  •  •  it  was 
nothing.    Anybody  could  have  done  it.' " 

The  Greeks  appear  to  be  making  strong  efforts  to  con- 
vert the  Jews  to  Christianity.  On  Sunday,  the  5th  of  May, 
according  to  the  Levant  Herald,  a  party  of  drunken  Greeks 
adzed  upon  a  poor  Polish  Je^r *  in  an  obscure  part  of 
Galata,  smeared  nis  beard  and  hair  with  tar,  and  set  fire  to 
them,  inflicting  cruel  and  probably  fatal  injuries  upon 
their  victim.  At  Smyrna,  tnere  has  been  a  display  of 
Christianity  on  an  unwonted  scale.  A  report  having  been 
circulated  that  a  Christian  child  had  been  kUled  oy  the 
Jews  as  a  sacrifice  at  their  passover,  a  fearful  onset  was 
made  on  these  unhappy  people.  In  vain  did  the  priests 
from  the  church-pulpits  proclsdm  that  the  child  in  question 
had  simply  been  drowned  by  accident.  Every  Jew  met 
with  was  horribly  maltreated ;  and  after  some  hours  of  in- 
decision, during  which  it  was  vainly  hoped  that  sober 
sense  might  prevail,  the  excited  Greek  mob,  with  all  the 
rascality  of  the  town  in  its  train,  made  for  the  Jewish 
quarter,  sacked  the  houses,  murdered  the  inmates,  and 
committed  other  acts  of  brutal  atrocity.  Many  Jews  at 
length  turned  on  their  assailants,  and  then  the  uury  of  the 
Greek  rabble  knew  no  bounds.  Neither  women  nor 
children  were  spared ;  and  these  scenes  of  violence  con- 
tinued day  after  day,  until  the  Jewish  quarter  was  con- 
verted into  a  pandemonium  of  pillage,  rapine,  and  murder. 


At  length  the  governor  interfered.    Troops  were  called  . 
in,  and  Christianity  was  brought  under  some  sort  of  con- 
trol. 

A  gobrespondent  of  the  Timeiy  signing  himself  <*  A 
Wrander  of  former  Days,"  points  out  a  curious  error  in 
the  cuculations  by  which  Mr.  Jeula  and  Mr.  Chichester 
Fortescue  have  been  estimating  the  significance  of  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  collisions  at  sea.  It  is  erroneous, 
he  observes,  to  suppose  that  the  number  of  collisions  will, 
with  equal  management,  increase  merely  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  vessels.  The  true  theory  is,  that  tne  number 
of  collisions  will  vary  as  the  combinations  of  the  number 
of  vessels  taken  two  together,  for  obviously  every  vessel  is 
liable  to  come  into  collision  with  every  other.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  that  there  are  on  a  certain  river  two  vessels 
only,  and  that  they  come  into  collision  once  a  year,  on  an 
average.  Suppose,  now,<  that  two  new  vessels  are  in- 
troduced ;  then  each  of  them  will  come  into  collision,  not 
only  with  the  other,  but  with  each  of  the  former  two 
vessels ;  so  that,  instead  of  the  number  of  collisions  beintr 
doubled,  it  will  be  increased  in  the  ratio  of  six  to  one ;  anS 
this  will  hold  good  whatever  be  the  numbers.  An  applica- 
tion of  this  theory  to  Mr.  Jeula's  statistics  shows  that  the 
proportionate  number  of  collisions  has  decreased  materially, 
instead  of  having  increased,  as  was  erroneously  supposed. 
The  collisions  of  sailing-vessels,  which  should  have  risen 
twenty-one  per  cent,  with  equal  management,]  on  the  in- 
creased number  of  vessels,  have  only  risen  nine  and  four- 
tenths  per  cent,  while  the  collisions  of  steamers,  instead  of 
having  doubled,  have  increased  only  sixty-three  and  four- 
tenths  per  cent.  "  There  is  nothing  so  fallacious  as  figures," 
concluaes  the  "  Wrangler ; "  but  the  words  "  except  facts  " 
are  sometimes  added,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Jeula's 
statistics,  upon  which  the  *< Wrangler"  relies,  are  more 
correct  than  his  calculations. 

The  well-informed  Roman  correspondent  of  the  Perse- 
veranza  gives  some  interesting  particulars  relative  to  the 
refusal  oi  the  Pope  to  accept  Prince  Bismarck's  nomination 
of  Cardinal  Honenlohe  as  the  German  ambassador  at 
the  Vatican.  At  first,  says  the  correspondent,  both  the 
Pope  and  Cardinal  Antonelli  were  disposed  to  concur  in 
this  appointment ;  but  the  Jesuits,  fearing  that  it  might  prY>- 
duce  a  rapproachement  between  Germany  and  the  Holy 
See,  set  every  engine  at  work  to  prevent  it.  In  this  they 
were  strongly  supported  by  the  French  clergy  at  Rome,  who 
had  a  powerral  advocate  in  M.  Yeiiillot,  tliat  gentleman  being, 
at  the  same  time  on  a  visit  to  the  Holy  City.  "  The  policy 
of  the  Jesuits,"  observes  the  correspondent,  **  which  does  its 
utmost  to  prevent  any  distinction  oeing  made  in  theory  or 
in  practice  between  Jesuitism  and  Catholicism,  here  had  a 
common  ground  of  action  with  that  of  the  French  Chauvi- 
nistes,  who  hope  to  bring  religious  fanaticism  into  the  field 
as  their  ally  in  the  future  war  of  revenge  against  Germany. 
.  .  .  These  are  mighty  influences  on  the  anti-German  side, 
and  they  place  the  Pope  in  an  extremely  difficult  situation. 
The  French  cleivy  evidently  claim  to  be  the  protectors  of 
the  Holy  See,  with  the  intention  of  afterwards  makino*  use 
of  their  position  to  influence  the  destinies  of  France. 
Religion  is  thus  made  the  cloak  of  an  extensive  conspiracy  * 
and  the  Pope,  who  professes  to  be  the  prisoner  of  the 
Italian  Government,  is  really  the  prisoner  of  these  ambi- 
tious plotters." 

The  Saturday  Revieto  devotes  an  article  to  Mrs.  Wood- 
hull,  who  is  not  worth  the*  powder.  Among  other  sensible 
things,  the  Saturday  Review  says,  "  It  would  be  absurd  of 
course,  to  attribute  any  deep  or  serious  influence  to  persons 
like  Mrs.  WoodhuU,  or  to  publications  such  as  her  weekly 
journal :  but  worthless  straws  will  show  how  the  wind  blows  • 
and  the  connection  between  the  free-love  movement  in  Amer^ 
ica  and  the  agitation  for  what  are  called  women's  ricrhts  is  too 
close  and  conspicuous  not  to  be  remarked.  Whafcver  gloss 
may  be  put  upon  it,  there  is  no  getting  rid  of  the  fact  Uiat 
the  cardinal  principle,  underlying  the  demands  which  are 
raised  for  a  female  franchise,  for  the  legal  independence  of 
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married  women,  and  bo  on,  is  timplj  that  mamace  shall 
cease  to  be  an  absolute  and  permanent  union,  in  tne  sense 
in  which  it  has  hitherto  been  understood;  and  that  it  shall 
be  reduced  to  a  mere  commercial  partnership,  with  limited 
liability.  From  this  to  firee  love  is  only  a  step,  and  not  a 
TWj  wide  one.  Under  the  new  system,  a  woman  would  be 
taught  to  regard  herself  as  a  person  with  separate  riehts 
and  interests  from  her  husbana ;  the  legal  facilities  which 
would  be  proyided,  in  order  to  enable  her  to  assert  her 
independence,  would  supply  a  constant  incentire  to  do  so: 
and  whenever  any  serious  difference  of  opinion  or  quarrel 
arose,  the  minds  of  husband  and  wife  would  be  turned,  not, 
as  at  present,  in  the  direction  of  compromise  and  concilia- 
tion, but  rather  to  immediate  separation.  When  married 
people  know  that  they  must  make  the  best  of  each  other, 
they  naturally  try  to  do  so ;  but  if  it  were  once  to  be  under- 
stood that  they  have  separate  interests  and  possessions,  and 
a  distinct  legal  existence,  an4  that  the  only  tie  between 
them  is  a  mere  matter  of  conmiercial  convenience,  the  natural 
consequence  would  be  to  destroy  that  unity  of  bought  and 
sentiment  upon  which  the  permanent  happiness  of  such  a 
union  so  vitally  depends.  Of  course,  if  personal  convenience 
is  to  be  the  ruling  principle  of  marriage,  it  would  seem  to 
follow  that  the  marriage  should  be  dissolved  when  the  con- 
venience has  ceased ;  and  thus  we  get  to  Mrs.  Woodhull's 
theory,  that  the  duration  of  marriage  should  be  measured 
solely  by  inclination,  and  that  a  woman  has  a  right  to  take 
a  new  husband  every  day  if  she  likes." 

Thb  last  number  of  the  Examiner  contains  a  flattering 
review  of  Mr.  Uigginson's  ^  Atlantic  Essays."  We  select 
the  following  passage  from  the  article ;  '*  lliere  is  so  little 
that  is  oceanic  in  either  the  style  or  the  pretensions  of 
these  charmine  essavs,  that  it  may  be  well  enough  to  men- 
tion for  English  readers  that  their  general  title  is  derived 
fix>m  the  Atlantic  Monthly^  of  Boston,  in  which  thev  origi- 
nally appeared.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  enough  in  these 
paffes  to  remind  us  that  the  ocean  stretching  between  the 
old  world  and  the  new  is  a  connection  as  weU  as  a  separa- 
tion ;  and  that,  though  the  accumulated  culture  of  Europe 
may  underso  a  certain  filtration  on  the  way  orer,  its  innu- 
ence  has  become  an  appreciable  element  in  American 
thought.  Mr.  Higffinson  nas  a  true  but  a  cautious  respect 
and  sympathy  for  the  tendencies  of  his  country,  while  he  is 
above  all  a  literary  artist,  and  with  his  fine  insight  reads 
the  events  and  faces  around  him  by  the  best  lights  of  the 
world's  large  experience.  He  is  free  without  extravagance, 
brave  without  recklessness,  and  original  without  eccentri- 
city. And  when  to  these  qualities  we  add  that  he  has  the 
instincts  of  a  scholar,  a  fine  imagination,  and  genuine  Amer- 
ican humor,  we  need  give  no  stronger  assurance  to  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  phases  of  transatlantic  thought 
that  they  will  find,  in  the  *  Atlantic  Essays,'  a  volume  well 
worthy  of  their  attention.  It  is,  indeed,  hardly  to  the  cred- 
it of  our  reading  public  that  a  writer  of  such  remarkable 
powers  should,  as  yet,  be  comparatively  unknown  in  this 
country ;  though  there  are  a  few  who  have  known  the  same 
author's  *  Outrdoor  Papers '  as  embodying  the  *  muscular ' 
philosophy  in  its  Amencan  form,  and  stiU  more  who  have 
been  entertained  by  the  fine  New-England  romance, '  Mal- 
bone,'  which  has  been  printed  in  ibis  country.  There  are 
casual  evidences  in  this  work  that  Mr.  Hiffginson  has  for 
some  time  been  a  man  of  distinction  among  his  countrymen ; 
and  those  who  followed  with  interest  the  varying  fortunes 
of  the  late  civil  war  in  America  may  recognize  him  as 
among  the  foremost  of  the  scholars  of  New  England  who 
suspended^their  literary  pursuits,  and  gave  themselves  up 
witn  enthusiasm  to  the  work  of  saving  uieir  countxr  and  of 
redeeming  it  from  the  great  wrong  which  had  so  long  im- 
peded its  progress.  Of  these,  none  more  distinguishedhim- 
self  on  the  battle-field  than  our  author.  If  any  of  our 
readers  have  fallen  in  with  a  work  entitled  <  Army  Life  in 
a  Black  Regiment,'  which  bears  the  name  of  CoL  Higgin- 
son  as  its  author,  they  will  probably  remember  it  as  one  of 
the  most  characteristic  and  notable  chapters  in  a  history 
replete  with  romance.  The  civil  war  happily  ended,  and 
the  evil  which  caused  it  eradicated,  the  thinkers  of  Amei^ 


ica  have  been  able  to  resmne  their  oongenial  pomits  with 
a  cheerfulness  and  devotion  which  were  acareely  posofaSe 
in  a  country  so  long  under  the  pressure  of  angrv  political 
and  moral  contentions ;  and  we  can  well  realize  m  cfaangt 
which  has  come  over  that  country,  so  far  aa  its  scbolan  «• 
concerned,  when  we  think  of  one  of  them  as  passing  inm,\ 
the  leadership  of  a  regiment  of  neeroes  in  South  Caraliaii 
to  the  production  of  a  work  like  that  before  us,  indicad^ 
as  it  does  on  every  page,  a  refinement  of  thought,  a  faireadai| 
of  culture,  and  a  poetic  insight,  which  coald  only  hanre  !»• 
come  associated  by  a  very  abnonnal  oombisation  of 
stances  with  military  renown." 


WATCHING. 


Ybs.  it  will  soon  be  the  dawn,  dear :  the  darkness  is  hiimiE 

still, 
But  I  know  it  is  almost  the  morning,  the  air  is  so  hushed  aai 

so  chill. 
Can  yon  lie  silent  no  longer  1    Indeed,  if  you  can,  it  la  h&st. 
For  sometimes  you  sleep  towards  morning ;  tiy  to  be  qniet  ml 

rest. 


n. 


Is  it  the  nain  that  disturbs  you  1    Your  forehead  feela  hot  tomj 

paim. 
I  hoped  that  the  fever  had  left  yon,  yon  lay  there  so  patient  aad 

calm. 
Is  it  BO  hard  to  bear,  dear  1    I  know  it  is  hard,  by  your  smila. 
Ah  1  if  I  only  could  take  it,  and  let  yon  he  fineo  for  a  while  1 


m. 

Weary  1    No,  I  am  not  weary ;  only  of  seeing  yon  so. 

Do  not  you  trouble  for  me,  dear :  I  rest  in  the  daytime^  pa 

know. 
Just  let  me  straighten  your  pillow,  and  darken  the  li^ht 

your  sight : 
All  I  can  do  is  so  little,  the  aid  I  can  give  is  so  slight  1 


IV. 


Yes,  I  can  see  at  the  window,  the  dawning  b^ins  to   giov 

stiong. 
Though  you  are  always  so  patient,  I  know  that  you  6ikd  & 

hours  long ; 
But  now  that  the  pain  is  more  easy,  while  yet  the  nig^ht-aiknee 

is  deep, 
Perhaps  you  may  still  get  some  rest,  dear;  tiy  to  be  quiet  and 

sleep. 


Thb  Swebt,  Fixbd  Oil  of  the  Coooanut  is  represented  in 
Burmtt'i  Cocoaine, 


i 


KvBRT  one  in  need  of  a  convcniient  work  of  reference  on 
tistics  ought  to  buy  "  iichem*8  Universal  and  StatMcai  Tahief" 
published  by  L.  Prang  ff  Co.  —  See  Advertisement. 

White's  Sfeczaltt  fob  Dtbfkpsia  will  effect  a  core  if 
tried  faithfully. 

Thb  demand  for  the  Halfobb  Leicbbtbbshirs  Tablb 
Saugb  bv  guests  who  best  understand  how  to  make  most  pala* 
table  their  soups,  fish,  and  meats,  induces  all  the  boat  Iwcd 
proprietors  in  the  country  to  place  it  constantly   upon   their 

tables. 
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THE  YELLOW  FLAG. 

BY  EDMUNB  TATS8. 
Jkimom  or  **  blaok  noBp,"  "  vobodt's  FOKTum,"  bto..  Bxa 
CHAFTBB  yn. — IK  THB  CITT. 

THE  descriptions  of  the  mat  hoose  of   CalTerler  & 
Co.,  siyen  respectiyelr  By  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Calyerley, 
ihongli    differing    essentianj  in    many    particnlars,    had 
each  a  sabstratum  of  tmth.    The  house  had  been  foonded 
half  a  centorj  before  by  John  Lorraine,  the  eldest  son  of 
a  broken-down  but  ancient  fanulj  in  the  north  of  England, 
who  in  Tery  early  years  had  been  sent  up  to  London  to 
shift  for  himself,  and,  arriring  there  with  the  conyentional 
half-crown  in  his  pocket,  was,  of  course,  destined  to  fame 
and  fortune.     Needless  to  say,  that  like  so  many  other 
merchant  princes,  heroes  of  history  for  more  reracious 
than  this,  nis  font  experiences  were  those  of  struggling 
adrersity.     He  kept  tne  books,  he  ran  the  errands,  he 
fetched  and  carried  for  his  master,  — the  old  East  India 
agent  in  Great  St  Helen's ;  and  by  his  intelligence  and 
industry  he  commended  himself  to  me  good  graces  of  his 
superiors,  and  was  not  only  able  to  maintain  mmself  in  a 
respectable  position,  but  to  proride  for  his  two  younger 
brothers,  who  were  sipping  from  the  fount  of  learning  at 
the  grammar  school  of  renrith.    These  junior  scions  bein? 
bron^t  to  town,  and  applying  themselyes,  not,  indeed,  with 
the  same  energy  as  their  elder  brother,  but  with  a  passable 
amount  of  interest  and  care  to  the  duties  set  before  them,* 
were  taken  into  partnership  by  John  Lorraine  when  he 
went  into  business  for  himseL^  and  helped,  in  a  certain 
degree,  to  estabUdi  the  fortunes  of  the  nouse.    Of  these 
fortunes  John  Lorraine  was  the  mainspring  and  the  prin- 
cipal producer:  he  bad  wonderful  powers  of  foresight,  and 
uncommon  shrewdness  in  estimating  the  chances  of  any 
yenture  proposed  to  him ;  and  with  all  these  he  was  bold 
and  lucky,  —  *<  far  too  bold,**  his  old  employers  said,  with 
shaking  heads,  as  they  saw  him  gradually,  but  surely,  out- 
Btripning  them  in  the  race ;  ^  far  too  lucliy,"  his  detractors 
growled,  when    they  saw  speculations,  which  had  been 
offered  to  them  and  promptly  declined,  prosper  auriforously 
in  John  Lorraine's  hands. 

As  soon  as  John  Lorraine  saw  the  tide  of  fortune  strong- 
ly setting  in,  he  took  to  himself  a  wifo,  the  daughter  of 
one  of  his  city  friends,  a  man  of  tolerable  wealth  and  great 
experience,  who  in  his  early  days  had  befriended  the 
"^SS^^  boy,  and  who  thought  his  daughter  could  not 
haye  achieyed  higher  honor  or  greater  happiness.  What- 
ever honor  or  happiness  may  naye  accrued  to  the  young 
^dy  on  her  mamage  did  not  last  long ;  for  shortly  after 

SVlng  birth  to  her  first  child,  a  daughter,  she  died,  and 
enceforward  John  Lorraine  deyoted  his  life  to  the  little 
^^  and  to  the  increased  fortune  which  she  was  to  inherit. 
MThen  little  Jane  had  arriyed  at  a  more  than  marriageable 
ftge,  and  from  a  pretty  fribsy  baby  had  grown  into  a  thin, 
Adulated,  opiniated  woman  (a  result  attributable  to  the 
mamier  in  wnich  she  had  been  spoiled  by  her  indulgent 
&ther),  John  Lorrune's  mind  was  mainly  exercised  as  to 
what  manner  of  man  would  propose  for  her  with  a  likeli- 
hood of  success.  IBtherto,  loye  affairs  had  been  things 
almost  unknown  to  his  Jane ;  not  frt>m  any  unwillingness  on 


her  part  to  make  their  acquaintance,  but  principally  be- 
cause, notwithstanding  the  lortune  wldch  it  was  known  she 
would  bring  to  her  husband,  none  of  the  few  young  men  who 
fit>m  time  to  time  dined  solemnly  in  the  old-fashioned  house 
in  Brunswick  Square,  or  acted  as  cayalier  to  its  mistress  to 
the  Ancient  Concerts  or  the  King's  Theatre,  could  make 
up  their  minds  to  address  her  in  any  thing  but  the  most 
common  phrases.  That  Miss  Jane  had  a  will  of  her  oyrn^ 
and  a  tart  manner  of  expressing  her  intention  of  baring 
that  will  fulfilled,  was  also  matter  of  common  gossip: 
stories  were  current  among  the  clerks  at  Mincing  Lane  of 
the  ^  wigging  "  which  they  had  heard  her  administering  to 
her  father,  wnen  she  droye  down  to  fetch  him  away  in  her 
chariot,  and  when  he  kept  her  unduly  waitine ;  the  house- 
hold seryants  in  Brunswick  Square  had  their  opinion  of 
Miss  Jane's  temper ;  and  the  tradesmen  in  the  neienborhood 
looked  forward  to  the  entrance  of  her  thin,  dark  figure  into 
their  shops  eyery  Tuesday  morning,  for  the  performance  of 
settling  the  boocs,  with  fear  and  trembling. 

Old  John  Lorraine,  fully  appreciating  his  daughter's 
infirmities,  though,  partly  firom  affection,  partly  from  fear, 
he  neyer  took  upon  nimself  to  rebuke  them,  began  to  think 
that  the  fairy  prince  who  was  to  wake  this  morally  slum- 
bering yirein  to  a  sense  of  something  better,  to  lareer 
riews  and  higher  aims,  to  domestic  happiness  and  mamed 
bliss,  would  neyer  arriye.  He  came  at  last,  howeyer,  in 
the  person  of  Greorge  Gurwood,  a  big,  broad-shouldered, 
joriu  fellow,  who,  as  a  son  of  another  of  Lorraine's  early 
fiiends,  had  some  time  preriously  been  admitted  as  a  part- 
ner into  the  house.  Eyerybody  liked  good-looking,  jolly 
George  Gurwood.  Lambton  Lorraine  and  Lowther  Loi* 
raine,  who,  though  now  growing;  elderly  men,  had  retained 
their  bachelor  tastes  and  habits,  and  managed  to  get 
through  a  great  portion  of  the  income  aocruinff  to  them 
firom  the  business,  were  delighted  with  his  joriafmannerp, 
his  sportine  tendencies,  his  conririal  predilections.  When 
the  met  of  George's  paying  his  addresses  to  their  niece 
was  first  promulgated,  Lambton  had  a  serious  talk  wi^  his 
genial  partner,  warning  him  against  ^ing  himself  for  life 
to  a  woman  with  whom  he  had  no  single  foeling  in  common. 
But  George  laughed  at  the  caution,  and  declined  to  be 

guided  by  it.  *'  Miss  Lorraine  was  not  much  in  his  line," 
6  said ;  '*  perhaps  a  little  giyen  to  tea  and  psalm-smiting^ 
but  it  would  come  aU  right;  he  should  get  her  into  a 
different  way ;  and  as  the  dear  old  guy'nor  (by  which  title 
Greorge  always  affectionately  spoke  of  his  senior  partner) 
"  seemed  to  wish  it,  he  was  not  going  to  stand  in  the  way. 
He  wanted  a  home,  and  Jane  should  make  him  a  jolly  one ; 
he'd  take  care  of  that" 

Jane  Lorraine  married  Geom  Gurwood,  but  she  did 
not  make  him  a  home.  Her  rigid  bearing  and  unyielding 
temper  were  too  strong  for  his  plastic,  pSable  nature ;  for 
many  months  the  struggle  for  mastery  was  carried  on 
between  them  ;  but  in  &e  end  George  — jolly  George  no 
lonser  —  gaye  way.  He  had  made  a  tolerable  good  fight 
of  it,  and  had  used  eyery  means  in  his  power  to  induce 
her  to  be  less  bitter,  ftess  ftirtiye,  less  inexorable  in  the 
matter  of  his  dinings-out,  his  sporting  transactions,  his 
constent  desire  so  see  his  table  surrounded  by  congenial 
company.  <<  I  haye  tried  to  gentle  her,"  he  said  to  Low- 
ther Lorraine  one  day,  "  as  I  would  a  horse,  and  there  has 
neyer  beetx  otie  of  them  yet  that  I  could  not  coax  and  pet 
into  good.  teix^P^*  ^'^  spend  any  amount  of  money  on  her, 
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and  let  her  hare  her  own  way  in  most  things,  if  she  would 
only  just  let  me  have  mine  in  a  few.  I  have  tried  her 
with  a  sharp  bit  and  a  pair  of  *  persuaders,'  but  that  was 
no  more  use  than  the  gentling  1  She's  as  hard  as  nails, 
Lowther,  my  boy,  and  I  don't  see  my  way  out  of  it ;  that's 
the  truth.    8o  come  along  and  haye  a  B  and  S." 

If  having  a  B  and  S  -^  Oeorge's  abbreviation  for  soda* 
water  and  brandy  —  would  haye  helped  him  to  see  his  way 
out  of  his  difficulties,  he  would  speedily  haye  been  able  to 
perceive  it ;  for  thenceforward  his  consumption  of  that  and 
many  other  kinds  of  liquids  was  enormous.  Wretched  in 
his  home,  Greorge  Gurwood  took  to  drinking  to  drown  care ; 
but,  as  in  most  similar  cases,  the  demon  proved  himself  far 
too  buoyant  to  be  overwhelmed  even  by  the  amount  which 
George  poured  upon  him.  He  was  drinking  mornings 
noon,  and  nisht,  and  was  generally  in  a  more  or  less  mud- 
dled state.  vVhen  he  went  to  business,  which  was  now 
very  seldom,  some  of  the  clerks  in  the  office  laughed  at 
him,  which  was  bad  enough,  while  others  pitied  him, 
which  was  worse.  The  story  of  George's  dissipation  was 
carefully  kept  from  John  Lorraine,  who  had  virtually 
retired  from  the  business,  and  devoted  himself  to  nursing 
his  rheumatism,  and  to  superintending  the  education  of  his 
grandson,  a  fine  boy  of  five  or  six  years  of  age ;  but  Lamb- 
ton  and  Lowther  held  many  colloquies  togetner,  the  end  of 
them  all  being  their  both  asrreeing  that  they  could  not  tell 
what  was  to  to  done  with  Greorge  Gurwood.  What  was  to 
be  done  with  him  was  soon  settled  by  George  Gurwood 
liimself.  Even  his  powerful  constitution  had  been  unable 
to  withstand  the  ravages  which  constant  drinking  had 
inflicted  upon  it.  He  was  seized  with  an  attack  of  delirium 
tremens  wnile  attending  a  race  meeting  at  Warwick  ;  and 
during  the  temporary  absence  of  the  night  nurse,  jolly 
George  Gurwood  terminated  his  earthly  career  by  jumping 
from  the  bedroom  window  of  the  hotel  into  the  yard  below. 

llien  it  was  that  the  investigation  of  the  affairs  of  the 
firm,  consequent  upon  the  death  of  one  of  the  partners,  re- 
vealed the  serious  state  in  which  matters  stood.  All  the 
name  and  fame,  the  large  fortune,  the  enormous  colonial 
business,  the  commercial  credit,  which  John  Lorraine  had 
spent  his  life  in  building  up,  had  been  gradually  crumbling 
away.  Two  years  more  or  this  decadence,  such  as  the  pe- 
rusal of  the  firm's  books  exhibired  had  taken  place  during 
the  last  ten  years,  and  the  great  house  of  Lorraine  Brothers 
would  be  in  the  bankruptcy  court.  Then  it  was  that  Mr. 
Calverley,  hitherto  only  known  as  a  plodding,  reliable  head 
clerk,  thoroughly  conversant  with  all  details  of  business, 
but  never  having  shown  any  peculiar  capabilities,  came  for- 
ward and  made  nis  mark.  At  the  meeting  of  the  cre'Utors 
he  expounded  his  views  so  lucidly,  and  showed  so  plainly 
how,  oy  re-organizing  the  business  in  every  department,  it 
could  once  more  be  put  on  a  safe  and  proper  footing,  and 
re-instated  in  its  old  position  as  one  of  tne  leading  houses  in 
the  city,  that  the  helm  was  at  once  put  into  his  kands.  So 
safely  and  prosperously  did  he  steer  the  ship,  that,  before 
oli  John  Lorraine  died,  he  saw  the  business  in  Mincing 
Lane,  though  no  longer  conducted  under  its  old  name  TMr. 
Calverley  had  made  a  point  of  that,  and  had  insisted  on 
claiming  whatever  was  due  to  his  ability  and  exertions), 
more  flourishing  than  in  its  best  days ;  wcdle  Lambton  and 
Lowther,  who  had  been  paid  out  at  the  re-organization  of  af- 
fairs, and  thou^t  themselves  very  lucky  at  escaping  being 
sucked  in  by  the  expected  whirlpool,  were  disgusted  at  the 
triumphant  results  of  the  operations  of  a  man  by  whom 
they  had  set  so  little  More,  and  complained  indignantly  of 
their  ill-treatment. 

And  then  John  Calvidrley,  who,  as  one  of  the  necessities 
involved  in  carrying  out  bis  business  transactions,  had  been 
frequently  brought  into  communication  with  the  widowed 
Mrs.  Gurwood,  first  conceived  the  idea  of  making  her  an  of- 
fer of  marriage.  Pretty  nearly  forty  years  of  his  life  had 
been  spent  in  a  state  of  bacheiorhood,  though  he  had  not 
been  without  the  comforts  of  a  kome.  He  was  thoroughly 
domesticated  by  nature,  simple  imkis  tastes,  sh^  and  shnnk- 
iuT  from  society,  and  so  en^ssed  by  his  unceasing  labor  dur- 
ing the  day,  that  it  was  his  happini^  at  night  to  put  aside 
from  his  miiid  every  thing  relating^]  l|9irever  remotely,  to 


his  city  toil,  and  to  sit  drinking  his  tea,  and  placidly  chat- 
ting, reading,  or  listening  to  hb  old  mo€ber,  from  whon, 
since  his  childhood,  he  had  never  been  separated.  The  fin^ 
great  grief  of  John  Calverley's  lite,  the  death  of  this  old 
lady,  took  place  very  shortly  after  he  had  aFsmned  the  rein» 
of  government  in  Mincing  Lane ;  and  since  then  his  homt: 
haa  been  dull  and  cheerless.  He  sorely  felt  the  want  of  a 
companion,  but  he  knew  nobody  whom  he  could  ask  to  share 
his  lot.  He  had  but  rare  opportunities  of  making  the  ae- 
auaintance  of  any  ladies ;  but  Mrs.  Gurwood  had  bees 
tnrown  in  his  way  by  chance,  and,  after  some  little  hents- 
tion,  he  ventured  to  propose  to  her.  The  propositioQ  w 
not  disagreeable  to  «^ne  Gurwood.  For  some  time  past  <hc 
had  felt  the  loss  of  some  constantly  present  object  on  which 
to  vent  her  bile ;  her  tongue  and  her  temper  were  both  be- 
coming rusty  by  disuse,  and  in  the  meek,  pleasant  littk 
man,  now  rich  and  well  to  do,  she  thoutrht  she  sa  ir  a  vm 
fitting  recipient  for  both.  So  John  Calverley  and  Jaae 
Gurwood  were  married,  with  what  result  we  have  alreadj 


seen. 


The  offices  in  Mincing  Lane  remained  pretty  miich  in  the 
same  state  as  they  had  been  in  old  John  Lorraine's  day. 
They  had  been  painted,  of  course,  many  times  since  he  firk 
entered  upon  their  occupation ;  but  in  the  heart  of  the  oTt 
the  brilliancy  of  paint  does  not  last  very  long,  antl  in  a  very 
few  months  af^er  the  ladders  and  scaffoldings  had  been  re- 
moved, the  outside  woodwork  relapsed  into  its  state  of 
grubbiness.  There  was  a  talk  at  one  time  of  making  some 
additions  to  the  building,  to  provide  accommodation  &r  the 
increased  staff  of  clerks  which  it  had  been  found  necessary 
to  engage ;  but  Mr.  Calverley  thought  that  the  rooms  ori«ri- 
nally  occupied  by  Lambton  and  Lowther  Lorraine  woaJd 
do  very  well  for  the  newly-appointed  young  gentlemen,  and 
there  accordingly  they  set  up  their  high  desks  and  stools, 
their  enormous  ledgers  and  day-books.  The  elderly  mes, 
who  had  been  John  Lorraine's  colleagues  and  suboniinatei 
in  by-gone  years,  still  remained  attached  to  the  bnsinesf; 
but  their  employer,  not  unmindful  of  the  good  services  they 
had  rendered,  and  conscious,  perhaps,  that  with  'Ut  then- 
aid  he  migh^  have  had  some  difficulty  in  carrying  out  his 
re-organizations  so  successfully,  took  means  to  lighten  thdr 
duties,  and  to  place  them  rather  in  the  position  of  overseers 
and  superintendents,  leaving  the  finding  desk-work  to  be 
performed  by  their  juniors.  Of  these  young  gentlemen 
there  were  several.  They  inhabited  the  lower  fl«x>r  of  the 
warehouse,  and  the  most  presentable  of  them  were  told  dS 
to  see  any  stray  customers  that  might  enter.  The  ships' 
captains,  the  brokers,  and  the  consi^ni^es  knew  their  way 
about  the  premises,  and  passed  in  and  out  unheeded :  but  oc- 
casionally strangers  arnveil  with  letters  of  introduction,  or 
foreign  merchants  put  in  a  fantastic  appearance ;  and  for  the 
benefit  of  these  there  was  a  small  glazed  waiting-room,  set 
apart,  with  one  or  other  of  the  presentable  clerks  to  attend  to 
tbem. 

About  a  fortnight  aflor  Pauline's  first  visit,  about  the 
middle  of  the  day,  Mr.  Walker,  one  of  the  clerks,  entered 
the  large  office,  and  proceeded  to  hang  up  his  hat  and 
to  doff  his  coat,  preparatory  to  putting  on  a  sporting-look- 
ing  garment  made  of  shepherd's  plaid,  with  extremely  short 
tails,  and  liberally  garnislied  with  ink-spots.  Judging  from 
his  placid,  satisfied  appearance,  and  from  the  fact  that  he 
carried  a  toothpick  between  his  lips,  which  he  was  el^:ant- 
ly  chewing,  one  might  have  guessed,  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction, that  Mr.  Walker  hau  just  returned  from  dinner. 

"  You  shouldn't  hurry  yourself  in  this  way,  postman,  yon 
really  shouldn't,"  said  Mr.  Bri^'coe,  one  of  the  presentable 
clerks  aforenamed.  **  You  will  spoil  your  digestion  if  you 
do;  and  fancy  what  a  calamity  that  would  be  to  a  man  of 
your  figure  I  You  have  only  been  out  an  hour  and  a  quar- 
ter, and  I  understtod  they  have  sent  round  from  Lakers  to 
Newgate  Market  for  some  more  joints." 

"  Don't  you  be  funny,  William,"  said  Mr.  Walker,  wiping 
his  lips,  and  slowly  climbing  on  to  his  stool :  "  it  isn't  in 
your  line,  and  you  mizht  hurt  yourself." 

'*  Hurt  myself!  "  echoed  Mr.  Briscoe.  '*  I  will  hurt  yon, 
and  spoil  your  appetite  too,  when  I  get  the  chance ;  keeping 
a  fellow  lianging  on  here  waiting  n>r  his  luncheon,  while 
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you  are  gorging  yourself  to  repletion  for  one  and  ninepence. 
Only  yon  wait  till  next  week,  when  it's  my  turn  to  go  out 
It  one,  and  you  will  see  what  a  twist  I'll  give  you.  How- 
ever, one  comfort  is,  I'm  off  at  last."  And  Mr.  Briscoe 
jumped  from  his  seat,  and  proceeded  towards  the  hat-pegs. 

**  r^o,  you're  not,"  said  Mr.  Walker,  who  had  commenced  a 
light  dessert  on  a  haH-hundred  of  walnuts,  which  he  had 
purchased  at  a  stall  on  his  way.  "  There's  a  party  just  come 
into  the  private  office,  William ;  and,  as  you're  picked  out 
for  that  berth  on  account  of  your  beauty  and  superior  man- 
ners, you  will  have  to  attend  to  her.  A  female  party,  do 
you  hear,  William  ?  so  brush  your  hair,  and  pull  down  your 
wristbands,  and  make  a  swell  of  yourself." 

Mr.  Briscoe  looked  with  great  disgust  towards  the  parti- 
tion through  the  dulled  glass,  on  which  he  saw  the  outline 
of  a  female  figure ;  then,  stepping  across,  he  opened  a  pane, 
in  the  glass,  and  inquired  what  was  wanted. 

^  I  called  here  some  time  ago,"  said  Pauline,  for  it  was 
she,  ^  and  left  a  letter  for  Mr.  Calverley.  I  was  told  he  was 
out  of  town,  but  would  return  in  a  few  days.  Perhaps  ho 
is  now  here  ?  " 

^  Mr.  Calverley  has  returned,"  said  Mr.  Briscoe,  in  his 
most  fuscinating  manner,  a  compound  of  the  familiarity 
with  which  he  addressed  the  waitresses  in  the  eating- 
houses  and  the  nonchalance  with  which  he  regarded  the 
duchesses  in  the  park.  <*  I  believe  he  is  engaged  just  now,  but 
I  will  let  him  know  you  are  here.  What  name  shall  I  say  ?  " 

^  Say  Madame  Du  Tertre,  if  you  please,"  said  Pauline  *, 
"  and  mention  that  he  has  already  had  a  letter  from  me." 

Mr.  Briscoe  bowed,  and  delivered  his  message  through  a 
speaking-tube  which  communicated  with  Mr.  Calverioy's 
room.  In  reply,  he  was  instructed  to  bring  the  lady  up 
stairs;  and  bidding  Pauline  follow  him,  he  at  once  intro- 
duced her  into  the  presence  of  his  chief. 

As  his  vbitor  entered,  Mr.  Calverley  rose  from  the  desk 
at  which  he  was  seated,  and  graciously  motioned  her  to  a 
chair,  looking  hard  at  her  fi*om  under  his  light  eyebrows 
meanwhile. 

Pauline  was  the  first  to  speak.  After  she  had  seated  her- 
self) and  Mr.  Calverley  had  resumed  his  place  at  his  desk, 
she  leaned  forward  and  said,  "  I  have  the  pleasure  of  ad- 
dressing Mr.  Calverley  ?  " 

**  That  is  my  name,"  said  John,  with  a  bow  and  a  pleas- 
ant smile.  '*  in  what  way  can  I  have  the  pleasure  of  being 
of  service  to  you  ?  " 

*|  You  speak  kindly,  Mr.  Calverley,  and  your  appearance 
is  just  what  I  had  expected.  You  received  a  letter  from 
me  —  a  strange  letter  you  thought  it ;  is  it  not  so?  " 

^  Well,"  said  John,  *^  it  was  not  the  sort  of  letter  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  receiving :  it  was  not  strictly  a  business 
kind  of  letter,  you  snow." 

^^  It  was  not  addressed  to  you  in  your  strictly  business 
capacity,  Mr.  Calverley :  it  was  written  from  the  heart,  a 
thing  which  does  not  often  enter  into  business  matters,  I 
believe.  It  was  written  becUuse  I  have  heard  of  you  as  a 
man  of  benevolence  and  charity,  interested  in  the  fate  of 
foreigners  and  exiles,  able,  if  willing,  to  do  what  I  wish." 

"  My  dear  madam,"  said  John  Calverley,  "  I  fear  you 
much  exaggerate  any  good  qualities  I  may  possess.  The 
very  nature  of  my  business  throws  me  into  constant  com- 
uuaication  with  people  from  other  countries,  and  if  they 
are  unfortunate  I  endeavor  to  help  them  to  the  best  of  my 
power.  Such  power  is  limited  to  the  giving  away  of  smaU 
sums  of  money,  and  helping  them  to  return  to  their  native 
countrv,  to  getting  them  employment  if  they  desire  to  re- 
main here,  or  recommending  them  to  hospitals  if  they  are 
ill;  but  yours  is  a  peculiar  case,  if  I  recollect  your  letter 
rightly  ;  I  have  it  here,  and  can  refer  to  it  "  — 

"  There  is  no  occasion  to  do  thaL  I  can  explain  more 
fully  and  more  promptly  by  word  of  mouth.  Mine  is,  as 
you  say,  a  pecuhar  case.  I  am  the  daughter  of  a  retired 
officer  of  artillery,  who  lived  at  Lyons.  At  his  death,  I 
married  Monsieur  Du  Tertre,  who  was  engaged  as  a  trav- 
eller for  one  of  the  large  silk  factories  there.  He  was  fre- 
quently coming  to  England,  and  spoke  the  language  well. 
He  taught  it  to  me ;  and  I,  to  aid  an  income  which  was  but 
small,  taught  it  again  to  several  pupils  in  my  native  city. 


My  husband,  like  most  Frenchmen  of  his  class,  took  a  vivid 
interest  in  politics,  and  was  mixed  up  in  several  of  the 
more  prominent  Republican  societies.  One  day,  immedi- 
ately after  his  return  fit>m  a  foreign  journey,  he  was  arrest- 
ed ;  and  since  then,  save  on  the  day  of  his  trial,  I  have  not 
set  eyes  upon  him.  I  know  not  where  he  is :  he  may  be  in 
the  cacholM  of  Mont  St.  Micheie ;  he  may  be  kept  au  tecrtt 
in  the  Conciergerie ;  he  may  be  exiled  to  Cayenne ;  I  know 
not.  All  I  do  know  is,  I  shall  never  see  him  again.  '  Avec 
ces  gens  la  il  faut  en  finir,'  was  all  the  reply  I  could  get  to 
my  inouiries,  —  they  must  be  finished,  done  with,  stamped 
out,  wnat  you  will.  There  1 "  continued  Pauline,  brushing 
her  eyes  with  her  handkerchief:  **  it  is  not  often  that  I  give 
way,  monsieur ;  my  life  is  too  stem  and  too  hard  for  Uiat. 
After  he  was  taken  from  me,  I  could  remain  in  Lyons  no 
longer.  It  is  not  alone  upon  the  heads  of  families  that 
the  Imperial  Government  revenges  itself:  so  I  came 
away  to  England,  bringing  with  me  all  that  I 
had  saved,  all  that  I  could  scrape  together,  afVer  selling 
every  thing  we  possessed ;  and  the  result  is  that  I  have, 
monsieur,  a  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds,  which  I  wish  to 
place  in  your  hands,  begging  von  to  invest  it  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  will  enable  me  to  live  nonestly,  and  with  something 
like  decency,  for  the  remainder  of  my  days." 

John  Calverley  had  listened  to  this  recital  with  great 
attention ;  and  when  Pauline  ceased  speaking,  he  said  to 
her,  with  a  halfgrave  smile,  *'The  remainder  of  your 
days,  madam,  is  likely,  I  hope,  to  be  a  tolerably  long  period ; 
for  you  evidently  are  quite  a  young  woman.  Now,  wiui  regard 
to  your  proposition,  you  yourself  say  it  is  unbusiness-like,  and 
I  must  confess  it  strikes  me  as  being  so  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. You  know  nothing  of  me,  beyond  seeing  my  name  as 
a  subscriber  to  certain  cnarities,  or  having  heard  it  men- 
tioned as  that  of  a  man  who  takes  some  interest  in  assist- 
ing foreigners  in  distress ;  and  yet  you  offer  to  place  in  my 
hands  what  constitutes  your  entire  fortune,  and  intrust  me 
with  the  disposal  of  it.  I  really  do  not  think,"  said  John 
Calverley,  hesitating,  *'  I  can  possibly  undertake  " — 

''One  moment,  Mr.  Calverley,"  said  Pauline.  ''The 
responsibility  of  declining  to  take  this  money  will  be  far 
greater  than  of  accepting  it,  for  if  you  decline  to  act  for 
me,  I  will  consult  no  one  else;  I  will  act  on  my 
own  impulse,  and  shall  probably  either  invest  the  sum  in 
some  swindling  company,  or  squander  and  spend  it." 

"You  must  not  do  that,"  said  John  promptly:  "yon 
must  not  think  of  doing  that.  Two  thousand  pounds  is  not  a 
very  large  sum  of  money  ;  but,  properly  invested,  a  lady 
without  encumbrance,"  said  John,  with  a  dim  recollection 
of  the  formula  of  servants'  advertisements,  "  might  live 
very  comfortably  on  the  interest,  more  especially  if  she  had 
no  nome  to  keep  up." 

"  But,  monsieur,  I  must  always  have  a  home,  a  lodging, 
a  something  to  live  in,"  said  Pauline,  with  a  shrug. 

"  Yes,  of  course,"  said  John  Calverley  rather  absently ; 
for  at  the  moment  a  notable  plan  had  suggested  itself  to 
him,  and  he  was  revolving  it  in  his  mind.  "  Where  are 
you  living  now,  Madame  Du  Tertre  ?  " 

"  I  have  a  lodging  —  a  bed>room  —  in  Folaad  Street," 
she  replied. 

"  Dear  me,"  said  John  Calverley,  in  horrified  amaiement. 
"  Poland  Street  ?  I  know,  of  course ;  back  of  the  Pan- 
theon, —  very  stuffy  and  grimy,  children  playing  battledore 
and  shuttlecock  in  the  street,  organ-men  and  fish-barrows, 
and  all  that  kind  of  thing ;  not  at  all  pleasant" 

"  No,"  said  Pauline,  with  a  repetition  of  her  shrug;  "but 
beggars  have  no  choice,  as  the  proverb  says." 

"Did  it  ever  occur  to  you,"  said  John  nervously,  **  that 
you  might  become  a  companion  to  a  lady,  —  quite  comfbrt- 
able,  you  know,  and  well  treated,  made  one  of  the  family, 
in  point  of  fact  ?  "  he  added,  again  recurring  to  the  adver- 
tisement formula. 

Pauline's  eyes  glistened  at  once ;  but  her  voice  was  quite 
calm  as  she  said,  "  I  have  never  thought  of  such  a  thing. 
I  don't  know  whether  I  should  like  it.  It  would,  of  course, 
depend  upon  the  family." 

"  Of  courB©  "  assented  John.  "  I  was  thinking  of —  Do 
you  play  ^e  piano,  Madame  Du  Tertre  ?  " 
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<'  Oh,  yes  1  sufficiently  well." 

^*  Ah  I "  said  John  unconsciously,  **  some  of  it  does  go  a 
long  way.    Well,  I  was  thinking  that  perhaps  "  — 

<*  Mrs.  Calverley,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Bnscoe,  throwing  open 
the  door. 

Mrs.  Calyerley  walked  into  the  room,  lookine  so  stem 
and  defiant  that  her  hushand  saw  he  must  take  immediate 
action  toprevent  the  outbreak  of  a  storm.  Since  that  eren- 
ing  in  Grreat  Walpole  Street,  when  John  Calverley  had 
plucked  up  his  spirit,  and  ventured  to  assert  himself,  his 
wife,  though  cold  and  grim  as  ever,  had  kept  more  outward 
control  over  her  temper,  and  had  almost  ceased  to  give  vent 
to  the  virulent  raillery  in  which  she  formerly  indulged. 
Like  most  despots,  she  had  been  paralyzed  when  her  meek 
slave  rebeUed  against  her  tyranny,  and  had  stood  in  per- 
petual fear  of  hun  ever  since. 

'*  You  come  at  a  very  opportune  moment,  Jane,"  said 
John  Calverley. 

^  It  scarcely  seems  so,"  said  his  wife,  fix>m  between  her 
closed  lips.  **  I  was  afraid  I  might  be  regarded  as  an  un- 
pleasant interruption  to  a  private  interview." 

**  It  is  I,  madam,"  said  Tauline,  rising,  "  who  am  the  in- 
terrupter here.  My  business  with  Mr.  Calverley  is  ended, 
and  1  will  now  retire." 

"  Pray  stay,  Madame  Du  Tertre,"  said  John,  motioning 
her  again  to  her  chair.  *'  This  lady,  Jane,  is  Madame  Du 
Tertre,  a  foreigner  and  a  stranger  in  Eneland." 

<<  But  not  a  stranger  to  the  history  of  Madame  Calverley," 
said  Pauline,  rising  gracefully;  '*not  a  straneer  to  the 
beneficence,  the  charities,  the  piety,  of  Mademoiselle  Lor- 
raine ;  not  a  stranger,"  she  added,  in  a  lower  tone,  "  to  the 
sainted  sufferings  of  Madame  Gurwood.  Ah,  madame ! 
though  I  have  b^n  but  a  very  short  time  in  this  great  city 
of  London,  I  have  heard  of  you,  of  your  religion,  and  your 
goodness,  and  I  am  honored  in  the  opportunity  of  being 
able  to  kiss  your  hand."  And  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word,  Pauline  took  Jane  Calverley's  ^um-colored  gantlet 
into  her  own  neatly-gloved  palm,  and  pressed  it  to  her  lips. 

Mrs.  Calverley  was  so  taken  aback  at  this  performance, 
that,  beyond  muttering  "  not  worthy,"  and  '*  too  generous," 
she  said  nothing.  But  her  husband  marked  the  faint  blush 
of  satisfaction  which  spread  over  her  clay-colored  complex- 
ion, and  took  advantage  of  the  impression  made  to  say,  — 

<*  Madame  Du  Tertre,  my  dear  Jane,  is  a  French  lady,  — 
a  widow  with  a  small  fortune,  which  she  wishes  me  to  invest 
for  her  in  the  best  way  possible.  In  the  mean  time,  she  is  a 
stranger  here  in  London,  as  I  said  before ;  and  she  has  no 
comfortable  lodging,  and  no  friends.  I  thought  perhaps, 
that  as  I  am  compelled  by  business  to  be  fi!«quently  absent 
from  home,  and  am  likely  to  continue  to  be  so,  it  might 
break  the  loneliness  of  your  life  if  Madame  Du  Tertre,  who 

raks  our  language  well,  and  plays  the  piano,  and  is  no 
ibt  generally  accomplished,  might  come  as  your  visitor 
for  a  short  time ;  and  then,  if  you  found  you  suited  each 
other,  one  might  make  some  more  permanent  arrangement." 

When  Jane  Calverley  first  entered  the  room,  and  saw  a 
lady  gossiping  with  her  husband,  she  thought  she  had  dis- 
covered the  means  of  bringing  him  to  shame,  and  making 
his  life  a  burden  to  him.  Now  in  his  visitor  she  saw,  as 
she  thought,  a  woman  possessing  qualities  such  as  she  ad- 
mired, but  for  which  she  nevergave  her  husband  credit,  and 
one  who  might  render  her  efficient  aid  in  her  life's  cam- 
paign against  him.  Even  if  what  had  been  told  her  were 
false,  and  this  woman  were  an  old  firiend  of  his,  as  a 
visitor  in  Great  Walpole  Street,  Mrs.  Calverley  would  have 
her  under  her  own  eye,  and  she  believed  sufficiently  in  her 
own  powers  of  penetration  to  enable  her  to  judge  of  the  re- 
lations between  them.  So  that,  after  a  little  more  talk,  the 
visit  was  determined  on,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  next 
day  Madame  Du  Tertre  should  remove  to  her  new  quar- 
ters. 

"  And  now,"  said  Pauline,  as  she  knocked  at  Mr.  Mogg's 
door,  whither  the  Calverley's  carriage  had  brou^t  her, 
"  and  now,  Monsieur  Tom  Durham,  part  h  vous  I  For  this 
day  I  have  laid  the  beginning  of  the  train,  which,  sooner 
or  later,  shall  blow  your  newly-built  castle  of  happiness 
into  the  air." 


SOCUL  NEW  YORK. 

FBOX  AK  ENOUBH  POnTT  OF  TIKW. 

The  outward  appearance  of  the  city  of  New  Toii  bai 
been  so  often  described,  that  it  is  tolerably  well  knovn  to 
English  readers.  The  fine  bay,  with  its  white  sails,  tod 
the  usually  clear  blue  sky  overhead,  fonni]^  so  great  a  em- 
trast  to  the  Mersey,  nves  at  once  to  the  AmerieaB^xnad 
traveller  a  comfortaSe  sense  of  breadth  and  cheeriaeM. 
There  is  nothing  dull  to  look  at ;  nothing  hc^iekss;  aoddog 
hateful  in  ugliness  and  gloom.  And  Broadway,  ahfaoogli  ve 
may  find  it  much  narrower  than  we  imagined,  and  verj 
disappointing  in  the  incongruity  and  tastdeasnesi  of  its 
architecture  (with  the  wretched  flag^ttaffs  of  diffcrot 
sizes  on  every  roof^  and  flanntins  signs  stuck  op  at  ererj 
door-post),  has  still  an  attraction  trom  the  novelty  and  the 
scale  of  many  of  its  buildings ;  and  there  is  a  dis]^j  d 
wealth  and  bustling,  eager  activity  about  the  street,  tbt 

g've  it  a  character  of  its  own.  Fitth  Avenue,  too,  with  iti 
mdsome  brown-stone  houses,  and  the  trees  bcrderiog  ^ 
pavement  in  their  fresh  green,  is  a  sight  to  please  the  eje. 
It  is  the  sort  of  street  we  have  not  been  accustomed  ta 
It  is  typically  American.  It  would  be  difficult  to  mitd 
its  throe  miles  in  comfort  and  sightliness.  It  b  abeadf 
built  out  to  Central  Park,  the  great  pride  and  glory  of  Nev- 
Yorkers.  Within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  this  puk 
has  been  formed  out  of  an  absolute  wiliiemess  of  rodt. 
The  roads  in  it  are  perfect.  The  turf  is  admirably  kepi, 
and  no  English  lawn  can  look  brighter  or  greener  than  it 
does  in  spring.  Fine  timber  there  is  none,  and  ueiet  em 
be,  owing  to  the  want  of  depth  of  soil;  but  floweiiiv 
shrubs  and  small  trees  there  are  in  abundance,  with  seTOU 
artificial  lakes  very  picturesquely  laid  out ;  and  wbelber 
in  spring-time  in  its  iroshness,  or  in  the  fiill,  when  Aotunm*! 
« fiery  miger "  is  laid  among  the  leaves,  the  park  hai  a 
bright,  pleasant  appearance,  with  its  crowds  of  weU-dreseed 
people  walking  about,  and  the  numerous  **  wagons  "  with 
iast-trotting  horses. 

When  the  ordinary  tourist,  without  letters  of  introdix- 
tion,  asks  what  more  there  is  to  be  seen  in  this,  the  third 
largest  city  in  the  civilixed  world,  it  must  be  difficult  to 
direct  him.  There  are  one  or  two  collections  of  modem 
pictures  in  private  houses  open  to  view,  which  mi^t  in- 
terest him  for  half  an  hour.  If  addicted  to  education,  or 
charitable  institutions,  he  can  occupy  some  time,  and  re- 
ceive much  valuable  information,  from  visiting  the  schools 
and  the  other  buildings  devoted  to  these  purposes.  If 
commercially  inclined,  the  shipping,  and  the  **  Bolls  and 
Bears"  in  Wall  Street,  will  claim  attention;  but,  at  the 
end  of  three  or  four  days,  he  must  loin  in  the  ceneral  to^ 
diet  of  travellers,  which  has  not  been  favoraole  to  Nev 
York.  Now,  although  it  must  be  admitted,  that,  as  a  me- 
tropolis, it  is  very  deficient  in  objects  of  general  interest,  the 
ground  on  which  it  may  claim  l)oth  attention  and  studj,  ksi 
scarcely  been  travelled  over  by  any  foreigner.  That  ground 
is  the  interior  life  of  this  most  American  of  all  American 
cities.  For,  in  their  social  as  well  as  in  their  political 
innovations,  Americans  exhibit  the  same  tendency  towards 
an  equality  of  conditions.  In  both  cases,  the  general  re- 
sult IS  a  wonderful  average  of  content,  with  less  of  extra- 
ordinary eminence  in  culture  and  refinement,  than  may  be 
found  among  the  few  in  such  a  country  as  Enghuid;  bot 
with  a  much  wider  diffusion  of  apparent  happiness  among 
the  many. 

The  same  Englishman  who  devoutly  thanks  HeaTen 
that  he  does  not  Uve  in  a  land  where  gentlemen  take  no 
part  in  the  government,  and  where  such  firauds  can  ^  P^ 
petrated  as  have  recently  come  to  light  in  New  York  Cit; 
Administration,  will  return  thanks  with  equal  fervor  that 
his  wife  and  daughters  do  not  squander  his  substance  in 
millinery,  nor  their  own  time  in  Irivolities.  Scarcely,  pe^ 
haps,  giving  due  weight  to  the  fact  that,  however  deplor^ 
ble  certain  blemishes  may  be  in  the  practical  woiidng  of 
diese  American  institutions,  the  country,  whether  by  aid 
of  them  or  in  spite  of  them,  thrives;  and,  in  the  one  ca5^ 
the  spectacle  is  presented  of  forty  millions  of  the  best 
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edaeated,  the  best  fed,  the  best  clothed,  apd  the  most  con- 
tented people  in  the  world;  and,  in  the  other,  that  what- 
ever delects  may  be  found  in  the  social  organization,  one 
end,  and  not  an  unimportant  one,  is  attained;  namely, 
securing  a  very  great  amount  of  happiness  for  a  very  large 
number  of  young  people,  by  encouraging  them  in  constant 
opportunities  of  meeting,  of  getting  to  know  one  another, 
ind  of  marrying.  This  latter  feature  is  of  special  interest 
to  us  in  England,  for  we  are  becoming  so  ultra-ciyilized, 
that  love-marriages  are  in  some  danger  of  going  altogether 
out  of  existence ;  the  prevalent  and  growing  idea  of  man's 
real  enjoyment  bein^,  apparently,  to  get  away  from  petti- 
coats, —  at  any  rate,  from  reputable  petticoats.  In  America, 
on  the  other  hand,  scarcely  any  amusement  is  popular  in 
which  the  presence  of  ladies  is  not  the  essential  part  The 
**  tournament  of  dores "  languishes  in  New  York  because 
ladies  will  not  go  there.  Compare  one  of  our  metropolitan 
rsce-courses,  and  take  Ascot  as  one  of  the  most  lady-like, 
with  the  Jerome  Park  Meeting  at  New  York.  As  a  ques- 
UoQ  of  racing  sport,  the  latter,  at  present,  is  nowhere ;  but 
such  a  circumstance  could  not  occur  there,  nor,  indeed,  at 
any  race-meeting  in  the  country,  as  is  too  apt  to  happen  to 
sny  one  taking  ladies  on  the  course  at  Ascot.  Your  car- 
ru^e  gets  jammed  in  between  two  drags,  containing  choice 
spirits  of  that  class  of  the  youth  of  England  who  delight 
to  regale  themselves  after  luncheon  with  the  peculiar  style 
of  ballad  literature  known  as  *'  Derby  Songs."  The 
coarser  the  language,  the  better  the  pay  to  the  wretched 
women  who  sing  them.  There  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  take 
ladies  away  till  *'  the  fun  *'  is  over.  Such  barbarity  toler- 
ated in  England,  not  among  the  lowest,  but  among  the 
highest  in  rank,  would  be  an  absolute  impossibility  among 
any  class  in  America.  Not  that  there  is,  bv  any  means,  a 
higher  tone  of  morality  in  New  York  than  there  is  in  Lon- 
don ;  but  impure  associations  are  very  sedulously  banished 
from  the  sight  of  the  pure,  and  all  that  particular  class  of 
vice,  at  any  rate,  pays  the  tribute  to  virtue  of  keeping  it- 
self absolutely  apart. 

The  example  of  a  race-course  may  be  more  striking  than 
any  other ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  so  far  for  an  instance. 
Take  an  ordinary  croquet  party,  or  a  yachting  party,  or  a 
picnic;  or,  better  still,  take  the  general  way  in  which 
average  youns  gentlemen  in  the  two  countries  will  spend  a 
holiday.  In  London,  it  will  be  a  party  of  men  to  shoot,  or 
hunt,  or  row,  or  play  cricket,  or  whatever  else  it  may  be : 
it  will  seldom  occur  to  them  to  take  ladies  with  them  as 
one  of  the  elements  in  their  pleasure-seeking.  It  will  as 
little  occur  to  the  same  class  of  men  in  New  York  not  to 
take  them.  There,  the  first  thing  thought  of  is  a  matron, 
and  as  many  young  ladies  as  there  are  gentlemen ;  and 
whether  they  drive  out  for  a  game  of  croquet  and  a  dinner 
to  the  Four-in-hand  Club,  or  to  see  the  horses  in  training 
at  the  Jockey  Club,  or  steam  up  the  noble  Hudson  to  pic- 
nic among  the  Highlands,  or  go  to  some  house  in  the  country 
for  luncheon  and  a  dance  afterwards,  or  down  the  bay  in  a 
yacht,  or  (if  the  season  be  winter)  on  a  sleighing  party, 
the  great  point  aimed  at  — the  circumstance  from  which 
the  chief  pleasure  is  expected  to  be  derived  —  is  the 
association  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  together.  And  this 
association,  which  is  thus  prized,  esteemed,  and,  one  may 
say,  lived  for,  by  American  men,  cannot  be  said  to  be  more 
than  tolerated  by  Englishmen ;  and  that  not  always  with 
the  best  grace  in  the  world.  We  see  the  results  in  the 
dreariness  of  our  garden  parties,  our  croquet  parties,  our 
archery  parties,  where  the  entertainment  consists  of  twenty- 
five  men  protecting  themselves,  as  best  they  can,  from 
the  advances  of  seventy-five  ladies;  most  of  the  latter 
nominally  in  the  capacity  of  matrons,  —  as  if  two  or  three 
matrons  were  not  enough  for  a  whole  party. 

In  America  we  find  women,  and  especially  unmarried 
women,  holding  a  higher  rank,  relatively  to  men,  than 
they  do  in  this  country.  More  deference  is  shown  to 
them, — more  courtesy.  They  are  encouraged  to  feel  that 
they  are  the  most  important  element  in  the  social  happi- 
ness of  the  men ;  and  the  consequence  is,  among  the  better, 
but  not  at  aU  uncommon  styles  of  girls,  there  is  a  most 
charming  want  of  constraint,  affectation,  or  mannerism. 


They  are  very  little  conventional  or  self-conscious ;  and 
the  just  mean  is  very  often  found  where  perfect  freedom 
does  not  verge  on  forwardness,  pertness,  or  fastness.  And 
this  is  due,  not  merely  to  the  difference  in  the  numerical 
proportion  of  men  and  women  in  the  country,  but  it  must 
also,  in  great  part,  be  attributed  to  the  independence  in 
which  American  girls  are  brought  up  fix)m  their  childhood. 
They  become  recognized  leaders  in  all  amusements,  and 
are  able  to  dictate  a  tone  to  society.  For  society  seems  to 
be  a  good  deal  like  any  other  bully,  a  very  great  coward 
when  made  to  fbel  the  strong  hand;  and  young  ladies, 
aware  of  their  tremendous  social  power  when  organized, 
cease  to  be  satisfied  with  graceless  inattentions  from  men ; 
nor,  under  such  organization,  is  it  possible  that  there 
should  exist  the  public  recognition,  not  to  say  condone- 
ment,  of  that  ^  great  social  evu  "  which  in  England,  though 
confined  perhaps  in  its  most  prominent  aspect  to  the  few 
«  very  high  in  the  realm,"  nevertheless  is  accountable  for  a 
tone  and  position  which  men  of  all  classes  are  apt  to  assume 
towards  ladies,  —  a  position  of  complete  and  unconcealed 
independence  of  their  society.  And  is  not  this  want  of 
community  between  men  and  women  in  their  interests  and 
amusements  — 


**  The  little  rift  within  the  lute, 
That,  by  and  by,  will  make  the  music  mute 
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and  that  is  said  of  the  sweetest  of  all  music  here  in 
England. 

The  jirevalent  English  notion  of  New  York  society  is 
that  it  IS  a  perfect  sink  of  iniquity ;  but  bad  though  it  may 
be, — and  its  best  friend  could  not  say  much  for  some  sections 
of  it,  —  there  is  nowhere  the  same  effrontery  in  vice  as  can 
be  seen  in  London  or  Paris. 

Another,  and  perhaps  a  stronger  point,  is  that  Ameri- 
cans are  very  far  indeed  from  recognizing  the  inherent 
superiority  of  boys  over  girls,  which  is  aomitted  without 
question  in  most  English  families,  and  which  was  so  well 
satirized  some  years  ago  by  Punch,  in  the  story  of  the 
schoolboy  at  home,  asked  by  a  visitor  the  number  of  his 
family,  and  answering,  '*  Well,  if  you  count  the  girls,  we're 
eight.  Fm  one,^  The  taunt  may  go  for  what  it  is  worth, 
were  it  not  that  the  poor  girls  pay  the  penalty  of  their  in- 
feriority in  a  form  appreciable  by  the  dullest  understanding 
or  sensibility,  namely,  in  being  left  twenty  thousand  pounds 
where  their  brothers  are  left  two  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
if  their  parents  are  wealthy !  In  America  they  share,  and 
share  alike.  And  all  the  advantages  that  money  can  buy 
will  be  lavished  on  the  daughters ;  while  the  sons  will  be 
turned  into  a  counting-house  or  lawyer's  office  at  seventeen 
or  eighteen  years  ol{  and  will  be  made  to  work  for  their 
living,  with  uttle  or  no  money  help  from  their  fathers.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  altogether  surprising,  that,  in  their  own  esti- 
mation, young  ladies  on  the  otner  side  of  the  Atlantic  have, 
as  they  themselves  would  phrase  it,  a  much  more  '*  lovely 
time  "  than  their  cousins  here.  From  their  childhood  they 
assume  the  position  of  the  greatest  importance  in  society. 
When  they  are  seven  or  eight  years  old,  they  go  to  "  dan- 
cing schools,"  or  classes,  where  they  meet  1x>ys  two  or 
three  years  older  than  themselves ;  and  from  that  time  for- 
ward, they  are  thrown  into  constant  association  with  the 
other  sex.  It  is  quite  true  that  American  children  are 
generally  abominations ;  and  this  early  making  little  men 
and  women  of  them  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  causes ;  but 
still,  it  must  be  acknowledged  to  have  some  good  effects 
too. 

At  whatever  age  you  may  see  an  American  boy  and 
girl  together,  you  are  never  pained  by  that  wretched 
mauvaise  horUe  so  common  in  England. 

A  college  boy  of  fifteen  or  seventeen  in  New  York  will 
make  visits  to  his  girl  friends  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  and 
treat  them  with  thorough  courtesy.  He  will  have  plenty 
to  say  to  them,  and  wilfsay  it  naturally,  —  not  in  the  least 
off  his  ease,  and  yet  not,  as  a  general  rule,  forward.  It  is 
his  ambition  to  know  many  of  them,  to  be  a  favorite  with 
them ;  and  their  pursuits  and  amusements  out  of  school  will 
be  in  common.  Th^^  ^7^  S^  ^^^  society  at  a  ridiculously 
early  age,  |^^  ax«  often  very  indifferently  educated.    Many 
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of  them,  of  course,  are  readers,  and  make  up  in  later  life 
for  any  early  deficiencies ;  but  many  are  apt  to  have  an 
extremely  low  intellectual  standard :  being  quite  contented 
with  that  amount  of  knowledge  or  natire  smartness  that 
will  enable  them  to  succeed  in  importing  fancy  dry  goods, 
or  in  selling  stocks  and  gold  in  Wall  Street :  and  yet,  with 
all  that,  there  will  generally  be  foand  a  "  ji^race  of  coui^ 
tesy  "  ingrained  in  them,  which  makes  it  impossible  for 
them  to  be  otherwise  than  polite  to  a  lady,  or  indeed  to 
any  other  human  being. 

It  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  find  twelve  Ameri- 
can <rentlemen  in  an  omnibus  on  a  wet  day,  some  of  whom 
would  not  make  room  for  a  woman ;  and  do  it  with  grace, 
as  if  they  had  a  pleasure  in  the  doing  of  it.  They  would 
always  prefer  even  that  a  man  should  come  in  and  stand 
on  their  toes  with  his  umbrella  dripping  over  them,  than 
that  he  should  be  lefl  out  in  discomlbrt.  Most  of  us  who 
take  occasion  to  travel  in  these  not  very  aristocratic  con- 
veyances in  London  may  remember  to  have  noticed  the 
expressions  and  actions  of  the  five  on  each  side,  when  a 
lady  passenger  makes  her  appearance  as  No.  11  at  the 
door,  —  the  alacrity  to  make  room  and  remove  her  embar- 
rassment as  to  which  side  she  should  choose,  and  the  pleas- 
ant welcome  given  1  However,  we  have  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  to  complements  which  are  conspicuous  for  their 
absence  in  New  x  ork.  It  is  outrageous,  tne  way  in  which 
they  fill  their  omnibuses  and  cars,  —  exactly  like  the  carts 
one  sees  in  London  streets  filled  with  calves,  —  not  only 
with  all  the  sitting  and  standing  room  taken  up,  but  with 
men  hanging  on  to  the  platforms ;  and  that  under  no  neces- 
sity of  exceptional  pressure,  but  as  an  every-day  occur- 
rence. One  is  apt  to  hear  in  this  country  unfavorable 
comments  on  American  manners ;  and  it  is  true  that  they 
may  oilen  be  found  not  altogether  consonant  with  the 
hi'zhest  grace  or  finish ;  but  a  stranger  may  travel  "  from 
Maine  to  California,  and  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,"  with  very  tolerable  certainty  that  he  will  never 
encounter  the  slightest  wilfiil  impoliteness  unless  he  him- 
self gives  occasion  for  it.  On  the  other  hand,  he  will 
often  find  excessive  courtesy  from  rough  exteriors,  where 
he  might  little  expect  it,  exhibited  not  in  waste  of  words, 
but  in  kindness  ot  action.  Even  in  a  California  emigrant 
steamer,  an  Englishman,  busy  in  taking  care  of  his  gnns 
and  of  his  bath-tub,  and  of  himself  generally,  may,  u  he 
has  the  eyes  to  sec  and  the  heart  to  understand,  learn 
some  lessons  in  chivalry  —  an  accomplishment  of  bygone 
days  —  from  these  same  rough  Western  fellows,  who  may 
have  shocked  his  delicate  seni^ibility  by  eating  pease  with 
their  knives,  and  by  chewing  tobacco.  Under  a  glaring 
tropical  sun,  it  will  be  their  first  business,  on  arriving  at 
Aspinwall,  to  carry  ashore  the  chairs  and  other  movables, 
including  babies,  of  women  in  no  way  connected  with  them, 
helpful  to  get  them  good  places  in  the  new  steamer  at 
Panama,  —  unmindful,  till  that  is  done,  of  their  own  com- 
fort. Is  it,  then,  this  equality  of  conditions  that  tends  to 
greater  courtesy,  greater  kindliness  in  manner?  Certainly, 
these  qualities  are  noticeable  among  American  men.  As 
for  the  women,  they  are  very  bewitching  from  their  spright- 
liness,  but  they  are  sometimes  spoilt,  more  or  less,  by  the 
attention  they  receive,  looking  upon  the  men  merely  as 
providers  for  their  amusement ;  and  they  may  be  a  little  too 
apt  to  regard  what  they  designate  "  having  a  good  time  " 
as  the  most  important  object  m  life ;  but  stul,  as  a  rule,  they 
appear  to  make  good  wives  and  mothers.  And  while  they 
are  young,  life  certainly  is  made  very  easy  to  them,  very 
joyous,  as  it  naturally  should  be.  Their  association  with 
Qie  other  sex  is  encouraged  in  every  direction.  Nothing 
BO  pleasantly  surprises  an  English  gentleman  who  goes  to 
a  New  York  ball  well  introduced,  as  to  be  asked  by  half  a 
dozen  fair  maidens  of  eighteen  to  twenty  years  oi'  age,  to 
whom  he  may  have  been  presented,  to  call  on  them  any 
evening.  As  it  is  only  in  most  exceptional  instances  that 
their  papas  or  mammas  add  to  the  crush  in  a  ball-room,  he 
is  not  likely  to  have  the  faintest  idea  who  his  new  friends 
may  be;  but  the  invitation  havin<v  been  given  in  the 
frankest,  kindest  mann-T,  he  naturally  takes  advantage  of 
it,  and  on  the  first  occasion  will  prob  ibly  be  introduced  to 


the  parents  and  the  rest  of  the  family.  Bat  oo  all  ftttiire 
occasions  he  is  more  likely  than  not  to  find  the  joun^  lady 
quite  alone.  Not  that  she  will  deliberately  m>  ccmtrive  it 
as  to  be  alone.  It  would  be  truer  to  say  that  no  one  else 
will  deliberately  contrive  that  she  should  not  be  alone ;  and 
yet,  so  habitual  is  this  custom,  that  thfre  will  not  be  the 
smallest  constraint  or  consciousness  in  her  manDer.  She 
conducts  herself  exactly  as  if  it  was  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world  that  two  young  people  e^hoold  be  alone 
t(Krether.  Perhaps  the  iLO-t  common  form  for  the  r\ni  to 
taxe  will  be  that  the  young  lady  receives  her  friend  in  an 
anteroom,  while  the  rest  of  the  family,  with  folding  doon 
open  between,  will  be  proceeding  witn  their  ordinary  avo- 
cations in  the  adjoining  room,  precisely  as  if  no  foreign 
element  were  present.  Each  girl  in  the  famOy  will  hx^'^ 
her  own  distinct  circle  of  acquaintance,  bot&  men  and 
women ;  so  that  Maria's  friends  are  possibly  unknown,  ex- 
cept by  sight,  to  Julia,  and  papa's  and  mamma's  friends  are 
quite  unknown  to  both  young  ladies.  In  some  lai^e 
houses  in  New  York,  where  two  or  three  of  the  girls  arv  io 
society,  each  receives  her  own  friends  in  her  own  bondcir, 
where  her  visitor  is  shown  up  straight  from  the  front  door, 
and  where  she  has  her  piano  and  her  own  faTorite  books 
and  flowers  about  her.  ne  comes  and  goes  without  seeins 
any  other  member  of  the  family ;  and  this  nnconstrainca 
intimacy  is  apt  to  tend  naturally  towards  matrimony. 

The  safety  of  the  arrangement  lies  in  the  d umbers.  For 
the  visitor  going  out  is  likely  to  stumble  on  another  comisg 
in ;  and  the  same  young  lady  will  walk  or  ride  alone  in  the 
park  with  a  different  gentleman  every  day  of  the  week,  or 
will  be  seen  one  day  perched  on  one  of  tbo^e  marrelkifis 
'*  light  waggons,"  with  very  scanty  room  for  two  on  the 
seat,  behind  a  pair  of  trotters  speeded  up  to  a  **  two-forty 
gait "  (twenty-t\^  o  miles  an  hour) ;  the  next  day,  alongFide 
a  different  driver,  on  an  English  dog-cart  with  a  taodem 
team ;  on  a  third  day  reclining  with  a  third  cayalier  amorg 
buffalo-robes  in  a  sleigh,  rattling  along  under  the  merry 
music  of  its  silver  bells.  In  whatever  torm  the  men  amuFe 
themselves,  the  companionship  of  ladies  seems  to  be  a  ne- 
cessity fur  their  thorough  enjoyment. 

And  to  this  may  be  attributeil  the  lightness  of  the  atmos- 
phere of  American  entertainments.  At  a  New- York  din- 
ner there  is  certain  to  be  a  \eTy  large  proportion  of  youns 
married  ladies  and  girls  recently  ^*  come  out ;  "  and  these 
women  are  apt  to  be  so  be  <utihil  to  look  on,  and  so  coquette 
(without  being  flirts  at  all  in  the  offensive  sense  of  the 
word),  simply  so  frankly  re  idy  to  be  admired  and  to  be 
pleased,  and  so  anxious  to  please,  that  no  man  c^iU  have 
time  to  realize  any  defects  or  wants.  He  welcomes  the  new 
sensation  of  seeing  people  thoroughly  and  unrestrainedly 
enjoying  themselves  in  their  own  way.  It  may  not  be  the 
highest  way  ;  but  they  are  there  for  the  purpose  of  enjoy- 
ment, and  they  do  enjoy  themselves,  and  do  not  consider  it 
necessary  to  give  themselves  airs  either  of  frigidity,  gn-h- 
ing  sentimentality,  literary  euthusiasm,  or  fastness.  They 
are  simply  natural.  Of  course,  in  a  city  of  the  size  of  New 
York,  there  are  numerous  sets  in  what  may  be  called  **  the 
best  society,"  comprising  every  tone  of  culture,  or  want  i  f 
culture ;  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
average  style  of  conversation.  It  would  not  surprise  yaa. 
to  find  in  an  average  dinner-company  several  men  unaware 
of  the  existence  of  well-known  recent  works,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  "  Idylls  of  the  King,"  "  The  Spanish  Gipsy,"  or 
<*  The  Ring  and  the  Book."  But  at  the  very  same  table 
you  might  find  yourself  taken  up  sharp  by  a  ^irl  in  her 
teens,  if  you  ventured  to  air  a  doubtful  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Herbert  Spt^ncer's  writings,  or  were  to  quote  Buckle  inac- 
curately. It  would  probably,  however,  oe  difficult  to  fintl 
any  thing  like  the  number  of  quiet  dinner  piirties  in  New 
York  that  may  be  found  in  London,  where  various  subjects 
of  political,  literary,  or  scientific  interest  are  converrcd 
about  with  considerable  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  talk- 
ers, and  where  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  one  to  circu- 
late without  a  very  fair  acquamtance  with  tne  current  lit- 
erature of  the  day.  "  Shop  "  is  the  general  bane  of  average 
New  York  dinner  conversation  among  men. 

Then  there  is  generally  a  hearty  desire  on  the  part  of 
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evexy  one  to  have  a  *'  good  time ; "  and  as  hospitality  is  one 
of  the  cardinal  virtues  of  American  character,  whatever 
your  host  has  of  best  in  the  way  of  wines  and  cigars  is  sure 
to  be  forthcoming  without  stint.  There  is  none  of  that  re- 
pression which  \^  the  cold  blanket  on  so  many  English 
entertainments,  where  those  who  consider  themselves  a  little 
grander,  socially,  than  their  neighbors,  must  always  be  as- 
serting their  supremacy ;  and  where,  from  the  but  her  to  the 
baronet,  so  many  people  are  always  striving  to  be  what  they 
are  not,  and  to  force  themselves  into  the  society  of  others 
whose  whole  end  and  aim  in  life  is  to  avoid  associating  with 
them.  In  New  York  the  lawyer,  the  banker,  the  merchant, 
and  the  broker  all  associate  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  as 
gentlemen ;  and  out  of  business  hours  you  may  see  the 
young  broker  without  a  shilling  of  fortune,  "Ijiit  who  is  a 
gentleman,  take  a  position  in  society  that  a  millionnaire 
banker,  who  may  not  be  a  gentleman,  would  give  his  ears 
to  obtain,  and  never  can  obtain.  In  England  there  is  a 
very  general  —  almost  a  universal  —  impression  or  reproach, 
that  money  will  do  any  thing  in  New  York ;  but  we  who 
live  in  so  thin  a  glass  house  cannot  afford  to  throw  stones. 
Many  a  railway  magnate  who  may  have  amassed  a  fortune 
— compared  with  which  Hudson's  in  his  palmiest  days 
would  nave  been  scarcely  a  competence  — is  as  rigidly  in- 
terdicted firom  any  decent  society  in  New  York,  as  Hudson 
was  warmly  welcomed  in  those  circles  which  claim  to  call 
themselves  the  select  society  of  London.  It  is  very  hard 
to  say  what  does  constitute  the  right  of  enirte  into  good 
society  in  New  York ;  but  it  most  certainly  is  not  wealth 
abne.  There  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  process  of  natural  se- 
lection of  all  those  people  who  in  themselves  contribute 
something  to  the  general  enjoyment  For  in  all  their  so- 
cial gathering,  enjoyment  is  ue  chiefest  point  considered. 
Thu  is  especially  noticeable  in  a  ballroom.  The  genius  of 
the  people  goes  out  much  towards  dancing.  Nothing  can  be 
more  perfect  of  its  kind  than  one  of  their  assemblies  at 
"  Delmonico's."  "  Delmonico's  "  is  an  institution  of  New 
York,  a  Swiss  family  of  that  name  having  for  long  been 
the  chief  restaurateurs  of  the  city.  They  have  rented  a 
conple  of  the  handsomest  houses  in  Fifth  Avenue,  and  have 
built  a  ballroom  behind  them,  which  is  used  not  only  for 
these  public  assemblies,  but  is  very  generally  hired  by  any 
one  wishing  to  give  a  large  private  ball.  The  suite  of 
rooms  is  sufficiently  handsome ;  and,  as  four  or  five  hundred 
people  can  be  accommodated  without  crushing,  there  is 
generally  room  to  move  about  and  to  dance,  l^e  bulk  of 
the  matronizing  is  done  by  comparatively  few  young  mar- 
ried ladies,  each  of  whom  will  take  charge  of  any  number 
of  girls  who  report  themselves  to  her  as  a  matter  of  form. 
It  is  a  very  pretty  sight  to  see  one  of  these  young  matrons 
enter  the  salon  bleuj  the  reception-room,  with  half  a  dozen 
girls  in  her  train,  each  carrying  from  one  to  half  a  dozen 
bououets  of  exquisite  flowers.  They  have  a  rare  faculty 
for  dressinv  well,  —  understanding  how  to  wear  their  fine 
things,  and  having  in  general  a  perception  of  the  harmony 
of  colors,  aided  by  a  liberality  in  allowance  attained  by  a 
diversion  of  much  that  English  fathers  devote  to  the  hunt- 
ing and  shooting  proclivities  of  their  sons.  A  ballroom 
presents  a  rich,  brilliant  appearance,  like  a  eay  parterre  of 
powers.  Dancing  has  been  elevated  almost  into  an  art,  and 
it  is- very  rare  to  see  either  man  or  woman  who  does  not 
dance  really  well.  Piice  and  endurance  are  not  so  much 
cultivated  m  America  as  grace ;  and  the  whole  room  does 
not  set  to  dancing,  or  rather  jostling  one  another,  at  the 
same  moment  Rows  of  respectable  but  uncalled-for  papas 
and  mammas  consuming  valuable  air  and  space  are  un- 
known. The  young  girls  are  consequently  the  lords  of  the 
ascendent ;  and  they  look  as  if  they  felt  it,  as  they  are  en- 
titled to  do  in  a  ballroom. 

Quadrilles  and  lancers  are  never  danced,  having  gone 
OQt  of  fashion  as  completely  as  stage-coaches.  Waltzes 
ftnd  galops  alternate  till  twelve  o'clock,  when  the  favorite 
^^^fnian  cotillon,  with  its  many  fanciful,  pretty,  and  grace- 
ful figures,  commences  and  lasts  till  any  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing. Dancing  youn^  ladies  seem  to  be  divided  into  two 
sets, — one  of  which  dances  every  thing  except,  and  the  other 
nothing  but,  "  the  German." 


The  men  having  been  taught  dancing  from  their  infancy, 
and  having  kept  it  up  ever  since,  seem  to  enjoy  a  ball  as 
much  as  the  women ;  and  the  women  are  radiant.  The  uni- 
versality of  flower-carrying  adds  very  much  to  the  effective* 
ness  of  their  appearance.  It  is  extremely  rare  to  see  any 
lady  quite  bouquetless ;  and  it  is  a  pleasant  custom,  and  a 
natural  one,  that  a  man  should  sena  to  any  woman  or  to 
many  women  whom  he  admires,  or  to  whom  he  may  be  in- 
debted for  civilities,  flowers,  either  in  baskets  for  their  bou- 
doirs, or  in  bouquets  to  swell  their  triumphs  at  a  ball.  They 
express  a  sentiment  as  lightly  as  it  can  b^  expressed,  with- 
out having  any  undue  weight  attached  either  by  giver  or 
receiver.  The  sending  of  the  flowers  is  good  for  the  man, 
in  that  for  the  moment  he  has  thought  of  some  one's  pleas- 
ure besides  his  own  :  the  receiving  of  them  is  good  for  the 
woman,  because  it  puts  her  in  charity  with  all  men  and  wo- 
men. The  drawback  is  the  want  of  moderation  apt  to 
characterize  things  American.  The  cost  of  a  choice  ball 
bouquet  is  ten  or  twelve  dollars ;  so  that  a  belle  may  often 
be  seen  entering  a  room  with  ten  or  twelve  pounds  sterling 
worth  of  flowers  in  her  hands,  as  five  bouquets  will  be  no 
unusual  number.  As  they  will  all  be  cast  out  next  day,  the 
waste  of  money  is  excessive  and  reprehensible ;  for  the  sen- 
timent cannot  be  measured  in  dollars.  Baskets  of  flowers, 
of  course,  run  to  much  greater  excess;  twenty  pounds  or 
forty  pounds  being  oflen  paid  in  winter  for  handsome 
ones. 

Even  in  their  club  life,  the  New  York  men  seem  to  aim 
at  including  the  other  sex.  They  have  a  Four-in-hand 
Club,  which  certainly  belongs  as  mu^h  to  the  ladies  as  to 
the  gentlemen,  so  far  as  regards  the  uses  to  which  it  is  put, 
and  the  pleasures  derived  from  it.  The  Club  House  is 
beautifully  situated  on  a  knoll  overlooking  the  Hudson, 
some  eight  miles  from  the  city,  and  was  built  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  dinners  and  dances.  The  view  from  it  up 
and  down  the  river  is  lovely ;  and  many  a  pleasant  ladies' 
dinner  (always  including  unmarried  girls)  is  given  there  in 
the  long  summer  afternoons.  In  the  winter  time,  dances 
with  thirty  or  forty  couple,  and  the  return  home  in  a  sleigh 
behind  a  gentleman  whip  slightly  exhilarated  (of  course  by 
the  keen  &osty  air),  ana  doing  his  honest  sixteen  or  eigh- 
teen miles  an  hour,  with  the  moon  shining  out  cold  and 
clear, —  no  ^  nebulous  hypothesis,"  as  we  are  accustomed  to 
in  this  little  isle ;  and  the  bright  stars  ^much  more  stead- 
fast than  the  driver),  and  the  solos  and  the  choruses  accom- 
panying the  joyous  ringing  of  the  silver  bells,  leaves  a 
pleasant  —  very  pleasant  —  impression  on  the  mind  of  him, 
who,  through  the  storm  of  the  singing,  may  still  be  listen- 
ing to  a  still  small  voice  very  near  him. 

Another  pleasant  innovation  is  the  custom  of  giving  the- 
atre or  opera  parties.  Any  unmarried  young  lady  or  gen- 
tleman can  select  a  matron,  and  ask  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen 
of  their  friends  to  go  to  the  theatre  or  opera ;  the  entertain- 
ment being  generally  prefaced  by  a  dinner,  or  followed  by  a 
supper  and  an  impromptu  '<  German  "  at  Delmonico's.  \  on 
very  rarely  turn  into  any  theatre  in  New  York  without  seeing 
a  party  of  young  people  enjoyins  themselves  in  thb  way.  U 
is,  perhaps,  as  pleasant  a  way  of  passing  an  evening  as  any 
other,  to  dine  at  half-past  six  and  go  to  the  opera  afterwards. 
If  unfortunate  in  your  right  and  left  at  dinner,  there  is  the 
chance  of  a  new  deal  subsequently ;  and,  that  again  failing, 
there  is  always  the  piece  to  look  at,  with  closed  eyes  per- 
haps, if  the  light  is  strong !  It  will  be  understood  that  the 
opera  is  a  much  cheaper  amusement  in  New  York  than  in 
London,  and  in  itself  inferior  in  fully  equal'proportion.  In 
fact,  there  is  nothing  first-rate  about  it,  except  the  toilettes 
of  the  ladies  in  the  audience. 

But  whether  a  young  lady  prefers  the  constant  society  of 
a  gentleman  or  gentlemen  at  ner  theatre  parties  or  in  her 
walks,  her  rides,  her  drives,  or  her  church-going,  the  point 
that  makes  her  life  in  America  different  from  any  European 
experience  is,  that  she  is  free  as  the  air  to  dispose  of  her- 
self as  she  thinks  best.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  any 
part  of  the  mode  of  life  described  above  is  likely  to  con- 
tribute much  towards  making  people  wiser :. in  fact,  a  dis- 
position t^^ards  mere  enjoyment  is  apt  to  be  much  con- 
temned Vy  superior  people,  who  are  impressed  with  the 
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mftnv  difficult  problems  in  life  wldcli  have  to  be  solved,  and 
in  the  solution  of  which  they  themselves  may  be  aiding. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  how  few  of  us  are  superior,  or 
have  any  intention  —  even  granting  we  have  the  ability  — 
to  apply  our  leisure  time  to  schemes  for  the  improvement 
of  ourselves  or  of  our  fellow-creatures ;  and  if  we  don't  get 
the  amusement  to  which  we,  rightly  or  wronglv,  think  our- 
selves entitled  to  in  one  way,  we  will  attempt  it  in  another. 
Pretty  constant  social  intercourse  is  good  for  the  great  mass 
of  young  people,  even  if  a  little  frivolity  be  superinduced. 
But  if  lames  and  gentlemen  are  to  associate  together,  let 
their  proper  relative  positions  be  maintained.  JD^n't  let  us 
eet  and  keep  the  wrong  side  uppermost.  However  inferior 
New  York  society  may  be  in  its  intellectual  development, 
on  one  point  it  may  take  its  stand,  —  that  a  man  of  thirty, 
unmarried,  is  looked  on  as  a  helpless,  hopeless  bachelor ;  and 
no  girl  dreams  but  that  she  will  be  married  should  she  so 
desire  it. 

And,  notwithstandincr  the  luxury  in  which  these  young 
ladies  are  brought  up,  it  is  a  common  thing  to  see  them 
marry  men  without  a  shilling  of  fortune  except  their  brains, 
and,  after  having  been  surfeited  with  every  kind  of  atten- 
tion and  amusement,  take  up  their  quarters  in  a  three-pair- 
back  in  '^  Bridal  Row  "  witnout  a  murmur,  and  live  tor  a 
season  on  about  the  cost  of  the  bouquets  sent  to  them  in  a 
previous  season.  As  far  as  an  outsider  can  judge,  they 
make  contented,  loving,  and  faithful  wives ;  and  perhaps, 
after  all,  they  cannot  more  worthily  fulfil  their  destinies. 
No  form  of  lue  can  be  more  beautiful  than  that  often  prac- 
tised by  English  girls,  of  devoting  a  great  part  of  their 
time  and  attention  to  visiting  the  pck>r  and  to  ministration 
in  Sunday  schools,  where  the  motive  is  pure  benevolence,  a 
strong  desire  to  alleviate  miser}'  or  to  root  out  ignorance, 
apart  from  any  selfish  idea  that  such  conduct  wm  insure 
their  own  future  benefit :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  one  often 
sees  a  character  wholly  devoid  of  that  talent  for  real  benev- 
olence, wasting  a  life  in  a  public  exhibition  of  charity, 
while  the  poor  whom  she  has  always  with  her  at  home  suf- 
fer from  a  spirit  of  discontent  and  dissatisfaction  which 
might  be  relieved  b^  a  little  natural  romance,  for  which  Na- 
ture has  fitted  her,  if  circumstances  had  only  been  more  fa- 
vorable.   For  all  such,  — 

''  Were  it  not  better  done,  as  others  use. 
To  sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade, 
Or  with  the  tangles  of  Nemra's  hair  ?  " 

It  would,  however,  be  assuming  too  much  to  maintain 
that  there  is  any  necessary  incompatibility  between  the  two 
forms  of  living.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  same  young 
lady  who  may  sport  with  her  (male)  AmarvlUs  in  the  shade 
from  four  to  six  in  the  afternoon,  may  Save  been  doing 
eood  work  from  ten  to  four.  The  records  of  the  Sanitary 
Commission  during  the  war  showed  wonderful  achieve- 
ments on  the  part  of  American  ladies,  and  of  these  New 
York  claimed  no  small  share ;  and  the  splendid  charitable 
institutions  of  the  city  itself  bear  witness  that  these  duties 
are  in  no  way  neglected. 

It  does  not  follow  that  work  will  not  be  well  done  because 
play  is  well  done.  And  although  the  walks  and  the  rides, 
the  drives  and  the  dinners,  the  croquet  parties  and  the 
evening  parties,  of  ordinary  young  people  may  seem  to  be 
matters  of  very  trivial  interest  or  importance,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  sum  of  these  small  daily  incidents 
powerfully  affects  the  disposition,  the  manners,  and  the 
Dearing  of  whole  sections  of  society. '  We  in  England  are 
too  apt  to  think  that  because  the  best  specimens  of  our  own 
countrywomen  and  countrymen  show  types  that  are  very 
rarely  equalled  and  never  excelled,  —  so  that  the  words 
English  lady  and  English  gentleman  convey,  and  convey 
rightly,  to  our  mind  quite  a  distinct  and  different  notion 
from  mere  "  lady  "  or  "  gentleman,"  — therefore  we  are  en- 
titled to  believe  that  our  average  Briton  holds  something 
of  a  superior  social  rank  to  all  foreigners.  But  when  the 
choice  specimens  have  been  culled  out,  the  fact  is,  that,  ow- 
ing to  our  inequality  of  condition,  the  residuum  in  Great 
Britain  is  of  a  dull,  pompous,  selfish,  ungenial  nature,  and 
may  Icaru  something  from  much-maligned  New  York. 


GAMBLING  SUPEKSTITIONS. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  those  who  are  most  ^miliar 
with  the  actual  results  which  present  themielves  in  long 
series  of  chance-games  would  form  the  most  carrect  views 
respecting  the  conditions  on  which  such  results  depend,— 
would  be,  in  fact,  freest  from  all  superstitioas  ideas  respect- 
ing chance  or  luck.  The  gambler  who  sees  eTery  system— 
his  own  infallible  system  included — foiled  by  the  nm  of 
events,  who  witnesses  the  discomfiture  of  one  eamester 
after  another  that  for  a  time  had  seem^  irresistibly  Inc^y, 
and  who  can  number  by  the  hundred  those  who  have  beea 
ruined  by  the  love  of  play,  might  be  expected  to  reoognizc 
the  futility  of  all  attempts  to  anticipate  tne  resolts  of  chases 
combinations.  It  is,  nowever,  but  too  well  known  that 
the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  more  fajwili^r  a  mas 
becomes  with  the  multitude  of  such  combinations, 
the  more  confidently  he  believes  in  the  posiibilitf 
of  foretelling,  —  not,  indeed,  any  special  event,  hot 
the  general  run  of  several  approaclung  events.  There  has 
never  been  a  successful  samoler  who  has  not  believed  that 
his  success  (temporary  though  such  success  ever  is,  where 

games  of  pure  chance  are  concerned^  has  been  the  result  of 
dlful  conduct  on  his  own  part ;  ana  there  hais  never  beea 
a  ruined  gambler  (though  ruined  gamblers  are  to  be  counted 
by  thousands)  who  has  not  believed  that  when  rain  orer- 
took  him  he  was  on  the  very  point  of  mastering  the  secret 
of  success.  It  is  this  fatal  confidence  which  gives  to  gasH 
bling  its  power  of  fiucinating  the  lucky  as  well  as  the  un- 
lucky.  The  winner  continues  to  tempt  fortune,  belierisg 
all  tne  while  that  he  is  exerting  some  special  aptitnde  fat 
games  of  chance,  until  the  inevitable  chimge  of  luck  arrives; 
and  thereafter  he  continues  to  play  because  he  believes  that 
his  luck  has  only  deserted  him  for  a  time,  and  must  presentlj 
return.  The  unlucky  eambler,  on  the  contrary,  regards  hit 
losses  as  sacrifices  to  insure  the  ultimate  success  of  his 
*'  system : "  and,  even  when  he  has  lost  his  all,  continues  firm 
in  the  belief,  that,  had  he  had  more  money  to  sacrifice,  he 
could  have  bound  fortune  to  his  side  forever. 

We  propose  to  consider  some  of  the  most  common  gaoh 
bling  superstitions,  —  notine,  at  the  same  time,  that  like 
supmtitions  prevail  respectmg  chance  events  (or  what  is 
called  fortune),  even  among  those  who  never  gamble. 

Houdin,  in  his  interesting  oook,  "^  Les  IVicheries  dea  Gieci 
devoildes,"  has  given  some  amusing  instances  of  the  frsiti 
of  long  gambling  experience.  ^  Iney  are  presented,"  sajt 
Steinmetz,  from  whose  work,  ^  The  Gaming-Table^*  m 
quote  them,  "  as  the  axioms  of  a  professional  gambler  and 
cneat."  Thus  we  might  expect,  that,  however  unsatisfactory 
to  men  of  honest  mind,  they  would  at  least  savor  of  a  cer> 
tain  sort  of  wisdom.  Yet  these  axioms,  the  fruit  of  ki^ 
study  directed  by  self-interest,  are  all  utterly  untrustworthy. 

*<  Every  game  of  chance,"  says  this  authority,  ^  piesesta 
two  kinds  of  chance  which  are  very  distinct,  namely, 
those  relating  to  the  person  interested,  that  is  the  player; 
and  those  inherent  in  the  combinations  of  the  game.** 
That  is,  we  are  to  distinguish  between  the  chances  pn^)er 
to  the  game,  and  those  depending  on  the  luck  of  the  player. 
Frooe^inj^  to  consider  the  chances  proper  to  the  game  it^ 
self,  our  friendly  cheat  sums  them  all  up  in  two  rules.  YicA : 
*' Though  chance  can  bring  into  the  game  all  possible  cook 
binations,  there  are,  nevertheless,  certain  limits  at  which  it 
seems  to  stop ;  such,  for  instance,  as  a  certain  number  tam- 
ing up  ten  times  in  succession  at  roulette :  this  is  possihls, 
but  it  has  never  happened."  Secondly  :  "  In  a  game  of 
chance,  the  oftener  the  same  combination  has  occurred  in 
succession,  the  nearer  we  are  to  the  certainty  that  it  will 
not  recur  at  the  next  cast  or  turn  up.  Tim  is  the  most 
elementary  of  the  theories  on  probabilities ;  it  is  termed  lAe 
maturity  of  the  chancer  "  (and  he  might  have  added  that 
the  beUef  in  this  elementary  theory  had  ruined  thousands). 
^  Hence,"  he  proceeds,  '*  a  player  must  come  to  the  tahle 
not  only  *  in  luck,'  but  he  must  not  risk  his  money  except 
at  the  instant  prescribed  by  the  rules  of  the  maturity  of  the 
chances."  Then  follow  the  precepts  for  personal  conduct : 
«For  gaining    prefer  roulette,  because  it  presents  several 
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ways  of  staking  your  money,  which  permits  the  study  of 
several.  A  player  should  approach  tne  gaming-table  per- 
fectly calm  and  cool ;  just  as  a  merchant  or  tradesman  in 
treaty  about  any  affair.  If  he  gets  into  a  passion,  it  is  all 
oTer  with  prudence,  all  over  with  good  luck ;  for  the 
demon  of  bad  luck  invariably  pursues  a  passionate  plaver. 
Every  man  who  finds  a  pleasure  in  playii^  runs  die  risk  of 
losing.  *  A  prudent  player,  before  undertaking  any  thing, 
shoum  put  hunself  to  the  test  to  discover  if  he  is  <  in  vein,' 
or  in  luck.  In  all  doubt,  he  should  abstain.  There  are 
several  persons  who  are  constantly  pursued  by  bad  luck :  to 
such  I  say,  never  play.  Stubliomness  at  play  is  ruin. 
Bemember  that  Fortune  does  not  like  people  to  be  over- 
joyed at  her  favors,  and  that  she  prepares  bitter  deceptions 
for  the  imprudent  who  are  intoxicated  by  success.  Lastly, 
before  risking  your  money  at  play,  study  your  *  vein,'  and 
the  different  probabilities  of  £he  game, — termed,  as  afore- 
said, the  maturity  of  the  chances.*^ 

Before  proceeding  to  exhibit  the  fallacy  of  the  principles 
here  enunciated, — principles  which  have  worked  incalcula- 
ble mischief,  —  it  may  be  well  for  us  to  sketch  the  history 
of  the  scamp  who  enunciated  them ;  so  far,  At  least,  as  his 
gambling  successes  are  concerned.  His  first  meeting  with 
Houdin  took  place  at  a  subscription  ball,  where  he  managed 
to  fleece  Houdin  ''and  others  to  a  considerable  amount, 
contriving  a  dexterous  escape  when  detected.  Houdin 
afterwarcb  fell  in  with  him  at  Spa,  where  he  found  the 
gambler  in  the  greatest  poverty,  and  lent  him  a  small  sum, 
— to  practise  his  grand  theories."  This  sum  the  gambler 
lost,  and  Houdin  aavised  him  to  *'  take  up  a  less  dangerous 
occupation."  It  was  on  this  occasion,  it  would  seem,  that 
the  gambler  revealed  to  Houdin  the  particulars  recorded  in 
his  book.  '*  A  year  afterwards,  Houdin  unexpectedly  fell 
in  with  him  again ;  but  this  time  the  fellow  was  transformed 
into  what  is  called  a  <  demirmUliannairey*  having  succeeded 
to  a  large  fortune  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  who  died 
intestate.  According  to  Houdin,  the  following  was  the 
man's  declaration  at  the  auspicious  meeting:  'I  have,' 
be  said, '  completely  renounced  gaming ;  I  am  rich  enough, 
and  care  no  longer  for  fortune.  And  yet,'  he  added  proudly, 
'  if  I  now  cared  for  Jthe  thing,  how  I  could  break  those 
bloated  banks  in  their  pride,  and  what  a  glorious  vengeance 
1  could  take  of  bad  luce  and  its  inflexible  agents  t  But  my 
heart  is  too  full  of  my  happiness  to  allow  the  smallest  place 
for  the  desire  of  vengeance.' "  Three  years  later  he  died ; 
and  Houdin  informs  us  that  he  left  the  whole  of  his  fortune 
to  various  charitable  institutions,  his  career  after  his  acqui- 
sition of  wealth  going  far  to  demonstrate  the  justice  of 
Becky  Sharp's  theory,  that  it  is  easy  to  be  honest  on  five 
thousand  a  year. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  principles  enunciated  above  are 
not  merely  erroneous,  but  self<;ontradictory.  Yet  it  is  to 
be  noticed,  that,  though  they  are  presented  as  the  outcome 
of  a  life  of  gambling  experiences,  mey  are,  in  reality,  enter- 
tained by  all  gamblers,  however  limited  their  experience, 
as  well  as  by  ^lany  who  are  only  prevented  by  the  lack  of 
opportunity  from  entering  the  dangerous  patn  which  has 
lea  BO  many  to  ruin.  These  contradictory  superstitions 
may  be  called,  severally,  —  the  gambler's  belief  in  his  own 
good  luck,  and  his  &ith  in  the  turn  of  luck.  When  he  is 
considering  his  own  fortune,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  believe 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  Fates  will  favor  him ;  though  this 
belief  implies,  in  reality,  the  persistence  of  favorable  condi- 
tions. On  the  contrary,  when  he  is  considering  the  for- 
tunes of  others  who  are  successful  in  their  play  against  him, 
he  does  not  doubt  that  their  good  luck  will  presently  desert 
them;  that  is,  he  believes  in  uie  non-persistence  of  favorable 
conditions  in  their  case. 

Taking  in  their  order  the  gambling  superstitions  which 
have  been  presented  above,  we  have,  first  of  all,  to  inquire 
what  truth  there  is  in  the  idea  that  there  are  limits  beyond 
which  pure  chance  has  no  power  of  introducing  peculiar 
combinations.    Let  us  consider  this  hypothesis  in  the  light 

*  Thli  naiM  admlMton  would  appear,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  to 
mve  been  the  fhiit  of  genuine  experience  on  our  srambler's  purt :  tt 
only  requires,  that,  for  the  words  **  runs  the  risk,**  we  should  read 
"  meors  the  certainty,''  to  be  Inoontrovertlble. 


of  actual  experience.  Mr.  Steinmetz  tells  us,  that,  in  1813, 
a  Mr.  Ogden  wagered  one  thousand  guineas  to  one  that 
"  seven  "  would  not  be  thrown  with  a  pair  of  dice  ten  suc- 
cessive times.  The  wager  was  accepted  (though  it  was 
egregiously  unfair^ ;  and,  strange  to  say,  his  opponent 
threw  ** seven"  nine  times  running.  At  this  point,  Mr. 
Ogden  offered  four  hundred  and  seventy  guineas  to  be  ofl 
the  bet.  But  his  opponent  declined  (though  the  price  offered 
was  f^  beyond  die  reid  value  of  his  chance).  He  cast  yet 
once  more,  and  threw  **  nine,"  so  that  Mr.  Ogden  won  V 
guinea. 

Now,  here  we  have  an  instance  of  a  most  remarkable 
series  of  throws,  the  like  of  which  has  never  been  recorded 
before  or  since.  Before  those  throws  had  been  made,  it 
might  have  been  asserted  that  the  throwinfi:  of  nine 
successive  *'  seyens  "  with  a  pair  of  dice,  was  a  circumstance 
which  chance  could  never  bring  about ;  for  experience  was 
as  much  against  such  an  event  as  it  would  seem  to  be 
against  the  turning  up  of  a  certain  number  ten  successive 
times  at  roulette.  let  experience  now  shows  that  the 
thing  is  possible ;  and,  if  we  are  to  limit  the  action  of 
chance,  we  must  assert  that  the  throwinc;  of  '* seven" 
ten  times  in  succession  is  an  event  which  will  never 
happen.  Yet  such  a  conclusion  obviously  rests  on  as 
unstable  a  basis  as  the  former,  of  which  experience  has 
disposed.  Observe,  however,  how  the  two  gamolers  viewed 
this  very  eventuality.  Nine  successive  "sevens"  had 
been  thrown ;  and,  if  there  were  any  truth  in  the  theory 
that  the  power  of  chance  was  limited,  it  might  have  been 
regarded  as  all  but  certain  that  the  next  throw  would  not 
be  a  "  seven."  But  a  run  of  bad  fortune  had  so  shaken 
Mr.  Ogden's  faith  in  his  luck  (as  well  as  in  the  theory  of 
the  maturity  of  the  chances)  that  he  was  ready  to  pay  four 
hundred  and  seventy  guineas  (nearly  thrice  the  mathemati- 
cal value  of  his  opponent's  chance)  in  order  to  save  his  en- 
dangered thousand ;  and  so  confident  was  his  opponent  that 
the  run  of  luck  would  continue,  that  he  declined  this  very  fiir 
vorable  offer.  Experience  had,  in  fact,  shown  both  the  play- 
ers, that  although  *<  sevens  "  could  not  be  thrown  for  ever, 
yet  there  was  no  saying  when  the  throw  would  change. 
Both  reasoned,  probably,  that  as  an  eighth  throw  had 
followed  seven  successive  throws  of  "  seven  "  (a  wonderful 
chance),  and  as  a  ninth  had  followed  eight  successive 
throws  (an  unprecedented  event),  a  tenth  might  well  follow 
the  nine  (though  hitherto  no  such  series  of  throws  had 
ever  been  heard  of ).  They  were  forced,  as  it  were,  by  the 
run  of  events,  to  reason  justly  as  to  the  possibility  of  a 
tenth  throw  of  "  seven,"  —  nay,  to  exaggerate  that  possibil- 
ity into  probability ;  and  it  appears  fix>m  the  narrative  that 
the  strange  series  of  throws  quite  checked  the  betting 

Eropensities  of  the  bystanders,  and  that  not  one  was  led  to 
ly  the  wager  (which  according  to  ordinary  gambling 
superstitions  woiud  have  been  a  safe  one)  that  the  tenth 
throw  would  not  give  **  seven." 

We  have  spoken  of  the  unfairness  of  the  original  wager. 
It  may  interest  our  readers  to  know  exactly  how  much 
should  have  been  wagered  against  a  single  guinea,  that  ten 
"  sevens  "  would  not  oe  thrown.  With  a  pair  of  dice  there 
are  thirty-six  possible  throws,  and  six  of  these  give  **  seven  " 
as  the  total.  Thus  the  chance  of  throwing  **  seven  "  is  one 
sixth,  and  the  chance  of  throwing  "seven"  ten  times 
running  is  obtained  by  multiplying  six  into  itself  ten  times, 
and  placing  the  resulting  number  under  unity,  to  represent 
the  minute  fractional  chance  required.  It  will  be  found 
that  the  number  thus  obtained  is  60,466,176 ;  and,  instead 
of  one  thousand  guineas,  fairness  required  that  60,466,175 
gruineas  should  nave  been  wagered  against  one  guinea, 
BO  enormous  are  the  chances  against  the  occurrence  of 
ten  successive  throws  of  '*  seven."  Even  against  nine 
successive  throws,  the. fair  odds  would  have  been  10,077,- 
595  to  one,  or  about  forty  thousand  guineas  to  a  farthing. 
But  when  the  nine  throws  of  **  seven '  had  been  made,  the 
chance  of  a  tenth  throw  of  **  seven  "  was  simply  one-sixth, 
as  at  the  first  triaL  1£  there  were  any  truth  in  the  theory 
of  the  *<  maturity  of  the  chances,"  the  chance  of  such  a 
tl^ro^  WqqI^  ^  course,  be  greatly  diminished.  But  even 
taking  ^^  mathematical  viUue  or  the  chance,  Mr.  Ogden 
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need,  in  faimesB,  only  have  offered  a  sixth  part  of  1,001 
goineas  (the  amount  of  the  stakes),  or  166  guineas  17«. 
6(2.,  to  be  off  his  wager.  So  that  his  opponent  accepted, 
in  the  first  instance,  an  utterly  unfair  oner,  and  refused, 
in  the  second  instance,  a  sum  exceeding  by  more  than 
three  hundred  guineas  the  real  value  of  his  chance. 

Closely  connected  with  the  theory  about  the  range  of 
possibility  in  the  matter  of  chance  combinations,  is  the 
theory  of  the  maturity  of  the  chances,  — "  the  most 
elementary  of  the  theories  on  probabilities."  It  might 
safely  be  termed  the  most  mischievous  of  gambling  super- 
stitions. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  application  of  this  theory,  we 
may  cite  the  case  of  an  Englishman,  once  well  known 
at  foreign  gamblinoc-tables,  who  had  based  a  system  on 
a  generalization  of  this  theory.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
theory  asserts  that  when  there  has  been  a  run  in  favor  of 
any  particular  event,  the  chances  in  favor  of  the  event 
are  reduced,  and,  therefore,  necessarily,  the  chances  in 
favor  of  other  events  are  increased.  Now,  our  Encrlishman 
watched  the  play  at  the  roulette  table  for  two  full  hours, 
carefully  noting  the  numbers  which  came  up  during  that 
time.  Then,  eschewing  those  numbers  which  had  come  up 
oflenest,  he  staked  his  money  on  those  which  had  come  up 
very  seldom  or  not  at  aU.  Here  was  an  infallible  system 
according  to  ''the  most  elementary  of  the  theories  of 
probability."  The  tendency  of  chance  results  to  right 
themselves,  so  that  events  equally  likely  in  the  first  instance 
will  occur  an  equal  number  of  times  in  the  long  run, 
was  called  into  action  to  enrich  our  gambler  and  to 
ruin  the  unlucky  bankers.  Be  it  noted,  in  passing,  that 
events  do  thus  right  themselves,  thoucrh  this  circumstance 
does  not  operate  quite  as  the  gambler  supposed,  and  cannot 
be  trusted  to  put  a  penny  into  any  ene's  pocket.  The 
system  was  tried,  however ;  and,  instead  of  reasoning  respect- 
ing its  soundness,  we  may  content  ourselves  with  recording 
the  result.  On  the  first  day,  our  Englishman  won  more 
than  seven  hundred  pounds  in  a  single  hour.  "  His  ex- 
ultation was  boundless.  He  thought  he  had  really  dis- 
covered the  '  philosopher's  stone.'  Off  he  went  to  his 
banker's,  and  transmitted  the  greater  portion  of  his 
winnings  to  London.  The  next  dav  he  played,  and  lost 
fifty  pounds ;  and  the  following  day  he  achieved  the  same 
result,  and  had  to  write  to  town  for  remittances.  In  fine, 
in  a  week  he  had  lost  all  the  monev  he  won  at  first,  with 
the  exception  of  fifty  pounds,  which  he  reserved  to  take 
him  home ;  and,  being  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  exceed- 
ing fickleness  of  fortune,  he  has  never  staked  a  sixpence 
since,  and  does  all  in  his  power  to  dissuade  others  from 
playing." 

It  may  appear  paradoxical  to  say  that  there  is  chance 
that  results  right  themselves,  —  nay,  that  there  is  an  abso- 
lute certainty  that,  in  the  long  run,  they  will  occur  as  often 
(in  proportion)  as  their  respective  chances  warrant;  and  at 
the  same  time  to  assert  that  it  is  utterly  useless  for  any 
gambler  to  trust  to  this  circumstanqe.  Yet  not  only  is  eacn 
statement  true,  but  it  is  of  first-rate  importance  in  the  study 
of  our  subject  that  the  truth  of  each  should  be  clearly 
recognized. 

That  the  first  statement  is  true,  will  perhaps  not  be  ques- 
tioned. The  reasoning  on  which  it  is  based  would  be  too 
abstruse  for  these  pages ;  but  it  has  been  experimentally 
verified  over  and  over  again.  Hius,  if  a  com  be  tossed 
many  thousands  of  times,  and  the  number  of  resulting 
"heads"  and  "tails"  be  noted,  it  is  found,  not  neces- 
sarily that  these  numbers  differ  fit>m  each  other  by  a  very 
small  (]^uantity,  but  that  their  difference  is  small  compared 
with  either.  In  mathematical  phrase,  the  two  numbers  are 
nearly  in  a  ratio  of  eauality.  Again,  if  a  die  be  tossed, 
say  SIX  million  times,  tnen,  although  there  will  not  proba- 
bly have  been  exactly  a  million  throyvs  of  each  face,  yet  the 
number  of  throws  of  each  face  will  differ  from  a  million  by 
a  quantity  very  small  indeed  compared  with  the  total  num- 
ber of  throws.  So  certain  is  this  law,  that  it  has  been  made 
the  means  of  determining  the  real  chances  for  an  event,  or 
of  ascertaining  facts  which  had  been  before  unknown. 
Thus,  De  Morgan  relates  the  following  story  in  illustration 


of  this  law :    He  received  it  "  from  a  distinguished  naval 
ofilcer,  who  was  once  employed  to  bring  home  a  cargo  of 
dollars."    "  At  the  end  of  the  voyage,"  he  says,  "  it  was 
discovered  that  one  of  the  boxes  which  contained  them  had 
been  forced ;  and  on  making  further  search,  a  large  bag  of 
dollars  was  discovered  in  the  possession  of  some  one  od 
board.    The  coins  in  the  different  boxes  were  a  mixtnre  of 
all  manner  of  dates  and  sovereigns ;  and  it  occurred  to  the 
commander,  that  if  the  contents  of  the  boxes  were  sorted, 
a  comparison  of  the  proportions  of  the  different  sorts  in  the 
bag  with  those  in  the  box  which  had  been  opened,  would 
afford  strong  presumptive  evidence  one  way  or  the  other. 
This  comparison  was  accordingly  made ;  and  the  agreement 
between  the  distribution  of  the  several  coins  in  the  bag 
and  those  in  the  box  was  such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
the  former  bavins:  formed  a  part  of  the  latter."     If  the  has 
of  stolen  dollars  had  been  a  small  one,  the  inference  would 
have  been  unsafe,  but  the  great  number  of  the  dollars  cor- 
responded to  a  great  number  of  chance  trials ;  and  as  io 
such  a  large  series  of  trials  the  several  results  would  be  snre 
to  occur  in  numbers  corresponding   to  their   individual 
chances,  it  followed  that  the  numbers  of  coins  of  the  differ- 
ent kinds  in  the  stolen  lot  would  be  propoitional,  or  very 
nearly  so,  to  the  numbers  of  those  respective  coins  in  the 
forced  box.    Thus  in  this  case  the  thief  increased  the 
strength  of  the  evidence  against  him  by  every  dollar  he 
added  to  his  ill-gotten  store. 

We  may  mention,  in  passing,  an  even  more  cnrions  appli- 
cation of  this  law,  to  no  less  a  question  than  that  miid>- 
talked-of,  but  little-understood  problem,  the  squaring  of  the 
circle.  It  can  be  shown  by  mathematical  reasoning,  that, 
if  a  straight  rod  be  so  tossed  at  random  into  the  air  as  to 
fall  on  a  grating  of  equidistant  parallel  bars,  the  chance  erf 
the  I'od  falling  througn  depends  on  the  len^h  and  thickness 
of  the  rod,  the  distance  between  the  parallel  bars,  <md  the 
proportion  in  which  the  circumference  of  a  circle  exceeds 
the  diameter.  So  that  when  the  rod  and  grating  have  beoi 
carefully  measured,  it  is  only  necessary  to  know  the  propor- 
tion Just  mentioned  in  order  to  calculate  the  chance  of  the 
rod  mlling  through.  But  also,*  if  we  can  learn  in  some  other 
way  the  chance  of  the  rod  falling  through,  we  can  infer  the 
proportion  referred  to.  Now,  tne  law  we  arc  considering 
teaches  us,  that,  if  we  only  toss  the  rod  often  enough,  the 
chance  of  its  falling  through  will  be  indicated  by  the  num- 
ber of  times  it  actuallv  does  fall  through,  compared  with 
the  total  number  of  trials.  Hence  we  can  estimate  the  pro- 
portion in  which  the  circumference  of  a  circle  exceeds  the 
diameter,  by  merely  tosping  a  rod  over  a  grating  several 
thousand  times,  and  counting  how  often  it  falls  throQ«rh. 
Tlie  experiment  has  been  tried,  and  Prof.  De  Moi^gan  tells 
us  that  a  very  excellent  evaluation  of  the  celebrated  pro- 
portion (the  determination  of  which  is  equivalent  in  reality 
to  squaring  the  circle)  was  the  result. 

And  let  it  be  noticed,  in  pnssincr,  that  this  inexorable  law 
—  for  in  its  effects  it  is  the  most  inflexible  of  all  the  laws 
of  probability  —  shows  how  fatal  it  must  be  to  contend  long 
at  any  game  of  pure  chance,  where  the  odds  are  in  favor  « 
our  opponent,  r  or  instance,  let  \is  assume  for  a  moment 
that  tne  assertion  of  the  foreign  gaming  bankers  is  true,  awl 
that  the  chances  are  but  from  one  and  one-fourth  to  two 
and  one-half  per  cent  in  their  favor..  Yet,  in  the  long  mn, 
this  percentage  must  manifest  its  effects.  Where  a  few 
hundreds  have  been  wagered,  the  banks  may  not  win  one 
and  one-fourth  or  two  and  one-half  .on  each,  or  may  lose 
considerably ;  but  iwhere  thousands  of  hundreds  are  wagered, 
the  bank  will  certninly  win  about  their  percentage,  and  the 
players  will  therefore  lose  to  a  corresponding  extent.  This 
IS  inevitable,  so  only  that  the  play  continue  long  enough. 
Now,  it  is  sometimes  forgotten  that  to  insure  such  gain  to 
the  bank,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  the  players 
should  come  prepared  to  stake  so  many  hundreds  of  pounds. 
Those  who  sit  down  to  play  mav  not  have  a  tithe  of  the 
sura  necessary  —  if  only  wagered  once — to  insure  the  suc- 
cess of  the  bank.  But  every  florin  the  players  bring  with 
them  maybe,  and  commonly  is,  wagered  over  and  over  again. 
There  is  repeated  gnin  and  loss,  and  loss  and  gain ;  inso- 
much that  the  player  who  finally  loses  a  hundred  pounds, 
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jDAj  have  wagered  in  the  course  of  the  sitting  a  thousand, 
or  even  many  thousand  pounds.  Those  fortunate  beings 
who  *^  break  Uie  bank  "  from  time  to  time  maj  eren  have 
accomplished  the  feat  of  watering  millions  during  the  pro- 
cess wnich  ends  in  the  final  Toss  of  the  few  thousands  they 
may  have  begun  with. 

Why  is  it,  then,  it  will  be  asked,  that  this  inexorable  law 
is  yet  not  to  be  trusted  ?  For  this  reason,  simply,  that  the 
mode  of  its  operation  is  altogether  uncertain.  If  in  a 
thousand  trials  there  has  been  a  remarkable  preponderance 
of  any  particular  class  of  events,  it  is  not  a  wnit  more  prob- 
able tiiat  tlie  preponderance  will  be  compensated  by  a  cor- 
responding deficiency  in  the  next  thousand  trials  than  that 
it  will  be  repeated  in  that  set  also.  The  most  probable  re- 
sult of  the  second  thousand  trials  is  precisely  that  result 
which  was  most  probable  for  the  first  thousand,  —  that  is, 
that  there  will  be  no  marked  preponderance  either  way. 
But  there  may  he  such  a  preponderance ;  and  it  may  he 
ei&er  way.  It  is  the  same  with  the  next  thousand,  and  the 
next,  and  for  every  such  seL  They  are  in  no  way  affected 
by  preceding  events.  In  the  nature  of  things,  how  can 
they  be  ?  But  ^  the  whirligig  of  time  brings  in  its  revenges  " 
in  its  own  way.  The  balance  is  restored  just  as  chance  di- 
rects. It  may  be  in  the  next  thousand  trials,  it  may  be  not 
before  many  thousands  of  trials.  We  are  utterly  unable  to 
guess  when  or  how  it  will  be  brought  about 

But  it  may  be  urged  that  this  is  mere  assertion ;  and 
many  will  be  very  ready  to  believe  that  it  is  opposed  to 
experience,  or  even  contrary  to  common  sense.  Yet 
experience  has  over  and  over  again  confirmed  the  matter ; 
and  common  sense,  though  it  may  not  avail  to  unravel  the 
seeming  paradox,  yet  cannot  insist  on  the  absurdity  that 
coming  events  of  pure  chance  are  affected  by  completed 
events  of  the  same  xind.  If  a  person  has  tossed  *<  heads" 
nine  times  runnin<]r  (we  assume  fai^  and  lofly  tosses  with  a 
well-balanced  coin),  common  sense  teaches  him,  as  he  is 
about  to  make  the  tenth  trial,  that  the  chances  on  t^at 
trial  are  precisely  the  same  as  die  chances  on  the  first.  It 
would,  indeed,  have  been  rash  for  him  to  predict  that  he 
reach  that  trial  without  once  failing  to  toss  *'  head ; "  but, 
as  the  thing  has  happened,  the  odds  originally  against  it 
count  for  nothing.  They  are  disposed  of  by  known  facts. 
We  have  s£ud,  hoivever,  that  experience  connrms  our  theo- 
ry. It  chances  that  a  series  of  experiments  has  been 
made  on  coin-tossing.  Buffon  was  the  experimenter ;  and 
he  tossed  thousands  of  times,  noting  always  how  many 
times  he  tossed  '<  head  "  running,  berore  ^  tail "  appeared. 
In  the  course  of  these  trials,  he  many  times  tossed  '*  head  " 
nine  times  running.  Now,  if  the  tossing  ''head"  nine 
times  running  rendered  the  chance  of  tossing  a  tenth  head 
much  less  than  usual,  it  would  necessarily  follow,  that,  in 
considerably  more  than  one  half  of  these  instances,  Buffon 
would  have  failed  to  toss  a  tenth  head.  But  he  did  not. 
We  forget  the  exact  numbers ;  but  this  we  know,  that  in 
about  naif  of  the  cases  in  which  he  tossed  nine  <'  heads  " 
running,  the  next  trial  also  gave  him  '*  head ; "  and  about 
half  of  these  tossings  of  ten  successive  "heads"  were  fol- 
bwed  by  the  tossing  of  an  eleventh  ''head."  In  the 
nature  of  things,  this  was  to  be  expected. 

And  now  let  us  consider  the  cognate  questions  suggested 
by  our  sharper's  ideas  respecting  the  person  who  plays. 
This  person  is  to  consider  carefully  whether  he  is  "  in  vein,*' 
9ad  not  otherwise  to  play.  He  is  to  be  cool  and  business- 
Ilk^  for  fortune  is  invariably  adverse  to  an  angry  player. 
Steinmetz,  who  appears  to  place  some  degree  of  reliance 
on  the  suggestion  mat  a  player  should  be  "  in  vein,"  cites 
in  illustration  and  confirmation  of  the  rule  the  following 
instance  from  his  own  experience:  "I  remember,"  he 
says,  "  a  curious  incident  in  my  childhood,  which  seems 
very  much  to  the  point  of  this  axiom.  A  magnificent  gold 
watch  and  chain  were  given  towards  the  building  of  a 
church ;  and  my  mother  took  three  chances,  which  were  at 
&  very  high  figure,  the  watch  and  chain  being  valued  at 
more  than  one  thousand  pounds.  One  of  these  chances  was 
entered  in  my  name,  one  in  my  brother's,  and  the  third  in 
my  mother's.  I  had  to  throw  lor  her  as  well  as  myself.  My 
brother  threw  an  insignificant  figure ;  for  myself,  I  did  the 


same;  but,  oddly  enough,  I  refused  to  throw  for  my  mother 
on  finding  that  I  had  lost  my  chance,  saying  that  I  should 
wait  a  little  longer ;  rather  a  curious  piece  of  prudence " 
(read,  rather,  superstition)  "  for  a  child  of  thirteen.  The 
rafiie  was  with  three  dice :  die  majority  of  the  chances  had 
been  thrown,  and  '  thirty-four  was  the  highest.' "  (It  is  to  be 
presumed  that  the  three  dice  were  thrown  twice,  yet "  thirty- 
tour  "  is  a  remarkable  throw  with  six  dice,  and  "  thirty-six  " 
altogether  exceptional.)  "  I  went  on  throwing  the  dice  for 
amusement,  and  was  surprised  to  find  that  every  tiirow 
was  better  than  the  one  1  had  in  the  rafiie.  I  thereupon 
said,  "  Now  Til  throw  for  mamma."  I  tiirew  thirty-six, 
which  won  tiie  watch !  My  mother  had  been  a  large  sub- 
scriber to  the  building  of  the  church,  and  the  priest  said 
that  my  winning  the  watch  for  her  was  quite  providential. 
According  to  M.  Houdin's  auUiority,  however,  it  seems 
that  I  only  got  into  '  vein ; '  but  how  I  came  to  pause,  and 
defer  throwing  the  last  chance,  has  always  puzzled  me 
respecting  this  incident  of  my  childhood,  which  made  too 
great  an  impression  ever  to  be  effaced." 

It  is  probable  that  most  of  our  readers  can  recall  some 
circumstance  in  their  lives,  some  surprising  coincidence, 
which  has  caused  a  similar  impression,  and  wnich  they  have 
found  it  almost  impossible  not  to  regard  as  strictly  fatuitous. 

In  chance  games,  especially,  curious  coincidences  of  tiie  sort 
occur,  and  lead  to  the  superstitious  notion  that  they  are  not 
mere  coincidences,  but  in  some  definite  way  associated  with 
the  fate  or  fortune  of  the  player,  or  else  with  some  event 
which  has  previously  take  place,  as  a  change  of  seats,  a 
new  dealf  or  the  like.  There  is  scarcely  a  gambler  who  is 
not  prepared  to  assert  his  faith  in  certain  observances, 
whereby,  as  he  believes,  a  change  of  luck  may  be  brought 
about.  In  an  old  work  on  card-games,  the  player  is  gravely 
advised,  if  the  luck  has  been  against  him,  to  turn  three 
times  round  with  his  chair,  "  for  then  the  luck  will  infalli- 
bly change  in  your  favor." 

Equally  superstitious  is  the  notion  that  anger  brin^  bad 
luck,  or,  as  M.  Houdin's  authority  puts  it,  that  "  the  demon 
of  bad  luck  invariably  pursues  a  passionate  player."  At  a 
game  of  pure  chance,  good  temper  makes  the  player  care- 
less under  ill-fortune,  but  it  cannot  secure  him  against  it. 
In  like  manner,  passion  may  excite  the  attention  of  others 
to  the  player's  losses,  and  in  any  case  causes  himself  to 
suffer  more  keenly  under  them ;  but  it  is  only  in  this  sense 
that  passion  is  unlucky  for  him.  He  is  as  likely  to  make 
a  lucxy  hit  when  in  a  rage  as  in  the  calmest  mood. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  superstitions  such  as  these  take 
their  origin.  We  can  understand  that  since  one  who  has 
been  very  unlucky  in  games  of  pure  chance  is  not  antece- 
dently likely  to  continue  equally  unlucky,  a  superstitious 
observance  is  not  unlikely  to  be  followed  by  a^  seeming 
change  of  luck.  When  this  happens,  the  coincidence  is 
noted  and  remembered ;  but  failures  are  readily  forgotten. 
Avain,  if  the  fortunes  of  a  passionate  player  be  recorded 
by  dispassionate  bystanders,  he  will  not  appear  to  be  pur- 
sued by  worse  luck  tiian  his  neighbors ;  but  he  will  be  dis- 
posed to  regard  himself  as  the  victim  of  unusual  ill-fortune. 
He  may  perhaps  register  avow  to  keep  his  temper  in 
future ;  and  then  his  luck  may  seem  to  nim  to  improve, 
even  though  a  careful  record  of  his  gains  and  losses  would 
show  no  change  whatever  in  his  fortunes. 

But  it  may  not  seem  quite  so  easy  to  explain  those  un- 
doubted runs  of  luck,  by  which  players  "  in  the  vein  "  (as 
supposed)  have  broken  gaming-banks,  and  have  enabled 
those  who  have  followed  Uielr  fortunes  to  achieve  tempo- 
rary success.  The  history  of  tiie  notorious  Garcia,  and  of 
others  who,  like  him,  have  been  for  a  while  the  favorites  of 
fortune,  will  occur  at  once  to  many  of  our  readers,  and  will 
appear  to  afford  convincing  prooi  of  the  theory  that  the 
lucK  of  such  gamesters  has  had  a  real  influence  on  the  for- 
tunes of  the  game.  The  following  narrative  gives  an  accu- 
rate and  graphic  picture  of  the  way  in  which  these  *'  bank- 
breakers  "  are  folu)wed  and  believed  in,  while  their  success 
seems  to  last. 

The  scene  ib  Is^d  in  one  of  the  most  celebrated  German 

Kursaals^ 
"  ^Vli^k  V  A  sudden  influx  of  people  into  the  room  I    Now 
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indeed,  we  shall  see  a  celebrity.  The  tall,  light^haired 
Toang  man  coming  towards  us,  and  attended  by  such  a  ret- 
inue, is  a  young  oaxon  nobleman  who  made  his  appearance 
here  a  short  time  ago,  and  commenced  hia  gambling  career 
by  staking  yery  small  sums ;  byt,  by  the  most  extraordinary 
luck,  he  was  able  to  increase  his  capital  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  now  rarely  stakes  under  the  maximum,  and  almost 
always  wins.  They  say  that  when  the  croupiers  see  him 
place  his  money  on  the  table,  they  immediately  prepare  to 
pay  him,  without  waiting  to  see  which  color  has  actually 
won ;  and  that  they  have  offered  him  a  handsome  sum  down 
to  desist  from  playing  while  he  remains  here.  Crowds  of 
people  stand  outside  the  Kursaal  doors  every  morning, 
awaiting  his  arrival,  and  when  he  comes,  following  him  into 
the  room,  and  staking  as  he  stakes.  When  he  ceases  play- 
ing they  accompany  nim  to  the  door,  and  shower  on  him 
congratulations  and  thanks  for  the  good  fortune  he  has 
brought  them.  See  how  all  the  people  make  way  for  him 
at  the  table,  and  how  deferential  are  the  subdued  greetings 
of  his  acquaintances  I  He  does  not  bring  mucn  money 
with  him :  his  luck  is  too  great  to  require  it.  He  takes 
some  notes  out  of  a  case,  and  places  maximums  on  Hack 
and  couUur.  A  crowd  of  eager  hands  are  immediately 
outstretched  firom  all  parts  of  uie  table,  heaping  up  silver 
and  gold  and  notes  on  the  spaces  on  which  ne  has  staked 
his  money,  till  there  scarcely  seems  room  for  another  coin ; 
while  the  other  spaces  on  the  table  only  contain  a  few  flor- 
ins, staked  by  sceptics  who  refuse  to  believe  in  the  count's 
luck."  He  wins ;  and  the  narrative  proceeds  to  describe 
his  continued  successes,  until  he  rises  irom  the  table  a  win- 
ner of  about  one  hundred  thousand  francs  at  that  sitting. 

The  success  of  Garcia  was  so  remai^able  at  times  as  to 
affect  the  value  of  the  shares  in  the  PrivUeairte  Bank  ten 
or  twenty  per  cent.  Nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  cite  many 
instances  which  seem  to  supply  incontrovertible  evidence 
that  there  is  something  more  than  common  chance  in  the 
temporary  successes  of  these  rso-calledj)  fortunate  men. 

Indeed,  to  assert  merely  tnat  in  tne  nature  of  things 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  luck  that  can  be  depended  on, 
even  for  a  short  time,  would  probably  be  quite  useless. 
There  is  only  one  way  of  meeting  the  infatuation  of  those 
who  trust  in  the  fates  of  hickv  gamesters.  We  can  show 
that,  granted  a  sufficient  number  of  trials,  —  and  it  will  be 
remembered  that  the  number  of  those  who  have  risked  their 
fortunes  at  rotdette  and  rouffe  et  noir  is  incalculably  great, 
—  there  must  ineviuibly  be  a  certain  number  who  appear 
exceptionally  lucky;  or  rather,  that  the  odds  are  over- 
whelmingly against  the  continuance  of  plav  on  the  scale 
which  prevails  at  the  foreign  gambling  tables,  without  the 
occurrence  of  several  instances  of  persistent  runs  of  luck. 

To  remove  from  the  question  the  perplexities  resulting 
ftom  the  nature  of  the  above-named  games,  let  us  suppose 
that  the  tossing  of  a  coin  is  to  determine  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  player,  and  that  he  will  win  if  he  throws 
^  head."  Now,  if  a  player  tossed  "  head  "  twenty  times 
running  on  any  occasion,  it  would  be  regarded  as  a  most  re- 
markable run  of  luck ;  and  it  would  not  oe  easy  to  persuade 
those  who  witnessed  the  occurrence  that  the  thrower  was 
not  in  some  special  and  defijq|te  manner  the  favorite  of  for- 
tune. We  may  take  such«exceptional  success  as.  corre- 
sponding to  the  good  fortune  of  a  **  bank-breaker."  Tet  it 
is  easily  shown,  uiat  with  a  number  of  trials  which:  must 
fall  enormously  short  of  the  number  of  cases  in  which  for^ 
tune  is  risked  at  foreign  Kursaals,  the  throwing  of  twenty 
successive  heads  womd  be  practically  insured.  Suppose 
every  adult  person  in  Britain — say  ten  million  persons  in 
aU — were  to  toss  a  coin,  each  tossing  until  ''tail"  was 
thrown ;  then  it  is  practically  certain  that  several  among 
them  would  toss  twenty  times  before  '*  tail "  was  thrown. 
Thus,  it  is  certain  that  about  five  millions  would  toss 
"  head "  once ;  of  these  about  one-half,  or  some  two  mil- 
lions and  a  half,  would  toss  ^  head  "  on  the  second  trial ; 
about  a  million  and  a  quarter  would  toss  ^  head "  on  the 
third  trial;  about  six  hundred  thousand  on  the  fourth; 
some  three  hundred  thousand  on  the  fifth ;  and  by  proceed- 
ing in  this  way, —  roughly  halving  the  numbers  successively 
obtained, —  we  find  wX  some  eight  or  nine  of  the  ten  mil- 


lion persons  would  be  almost  certain  to  toss  "  head  **  tweatj 
times  running.  It  must  be  remembered,  that,  so  long  as  Q» 
numbers  continue  large,  the  probability  that  about  half  will 
toss  "  head  "  at  the  next  trial  aaxnmts  almost  to  eertainty. 
For  example,  about  one  hundred  and  forty  toes  **  head " 
sixteen  times  running :  now,  it  is  utterly  unlikely  thil 
of  these  one  hundred  and  forty,  fewer  than  sixty  wul  toss 
''head "  yet  a  seventeenth  time.  But  if  the  above  proems 
failed  on  trial  to  give  even  one  person  who  toased  heads 
twenty  times  running, —  an  utterly  improbable  event, — 
yet  tlie  trial  could  be  made  four  or  five  times,  with  pne- 
tical  certainty  that  not  one  or  two,  bat  thirty  or  for^  per- 
sons would  achieve  the  seemingly  incredible  feat  of  tosoag 
"  head  "  twenty  times  running.  Nrar  would  all  these  tbirlj 
or  forty  persons  fail  to  thiow  even  three  or  fbor  mne 
"heads." 

Now,  if  we  consider  the  immense  number  of  triala  mads 
at  gambling  ts^les,  and  if  we  further  consider  the  gamhlen 
as  in  a  sense  typified  by  our  ten  millions  of  ooin-CosaeEs,  ws 
shidl  see  that  it  is  not  merely  probable,  but  absolutely  cer- 
tain, that  from  time  to  time  there  must  be  marvelloiiB  nms 
of  luck  at  rofdette^  rouge  et  noir^  hazardj  faroy  and  other 
games  of  chance.  Suppose  that  at  the  public  gamWing- 
tables  on  the  Continent  taere  sit  down  each  mght  bat  — 


thousand  persons  in  all ;  that  each  person  msJLes  but  ten 
ventures  each  night,  and  that  there  are  bat  one  hundred  gam- 
bling nights  in  a  year,  —  each  si^position  foiling  far  beknr 
the  truth,  —  there  are  then  one  million  ventarea  eai^  yesr. 
It  cannot  be  regarded  as  wonderful,  then,  that  anaoog  the 
^y  millions  (x  ventures  made  (on  this  soppositian)  daring 
the  last  half  century,  there  should  be  noted  some  rnns  <x 
luck  which  on  any  single  trial  would  se^n  incredible.  On 
the  contrary,  this  is  so  far  firom  being  wonderfbl,  that  it 
would  be  far  more  wonderful  if  no  sudi  runs  of  lode  had 
occuxred.  It  is  probable  that  if  the  actual  number  of  ven- 
tures, and  the  cireumstances  of  each,  could  be  ascertained, 
and  if  anv  mathematician  could  deal  with  the  tremendoai 
array  of  figures  in  such  sort  as  to  deduce  the  exact  mathe- 
matical chance  of  the  occurrence  of  bank-breaking  runs  of 
luck,  it  would  be  found  that  the  antecedent  odds  vrere  many 
millions  to  one  in  favor  of  the  occurrence  of  a  certain  anm- 
ber  of  such  events.  In  the  simpler  case  of  oar  coin-tossen 
the  chance  of  twenty  successive  "  heads  "  being  tossed  can 
be  quite  readily  calculated.  We  have  made  the  calcolatioa ; 
and  we  find  that  if  the  ten  million  persons  had  each  two 
trials,  the  odds  would  be  more  than  ten  thousand  to  one  in 
fovor  of  the  occurrence  of  twenty  successive  "  heads  "  onee 
at  least ;  and  only  a  million  and  a  half  need  have  a  m^ 
trial  each,  in  order  to  give  an  even  chance  of  such  an  oe- 
currence. 

But  we  may  learn  a  further  lesson  firom  oar  ilhistratiie 
tossers.  We  have  seen,  that,  granted  only  a  sufficient  wmr 
her  of  trials,  runs  of  luck  are  practically  certain  to  oeenr ; 
but  we  may  also  infer  that  no  run  of  luck  can  be  tnuted  to 
continue.  The  very  principle  which  has  led  as  to  the  oon- 
elusion  that  several  of  our  tossers  would  throw  twentj 
"  heads  "  successively,  leads  also  to  the  conclusion  that  one 
who  has  tossed  heads  twelve  or  thirteen  times,  or  any  other 
considerable  number  of  times  in  succession,  is  not  more  (or 
less)  likely  to  toss  "  head  "  on  the  next  trial  than  at  the  be- 

S'nning.  About  halfy  we  said,  in  discussing  the  fortunes  of 
e  tossers,  would  toss  "  head  "  at  the  next  trial ;  in  other 
words,  about  half  would  fail  to  toss  "  head."  The  chances 
for  and  against  these  lucky  tossers  are  equal  at  the  next 
trial,  precisely  as  the  chances  for  and  against  the  least 
lucky  of  the  ten  million  tossers  would  be  equal  at  any  iib- 
gle  tossing. 

Tet,  it  may  be  urged,  experience  shows  that  luck  oontia- 
ues ;  for  many  have  won  by  following  the  lead  of  \w^ 
placers.  Now,  we  might,  at  the  outset  point  out  that  this 
oelief  in  the  continuance  of  luck  is  suggested  bv  an  idea 
directly  contradictory  to  that  on  which  is  based  tae  theoiy 
of  the  maturity  of  the  chances.  If  the  oftener  an  event  has 
occurred,  the  more  unlikely  is  its  occurrence  at  the  next  trial 
—  the  common  belief;  then,  contrary  to  the  common  be- 
lief, the  oftener  a  player  has  won  (that  is,  the  longer  has 
been  his  run  of  luck),  the  more  unlikely  is  he  to  win  at  the 
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next  venture.  We  cannot  separate  the  two  theories, 
and  assume  that  the  theonr  of  the  maturity  of  the  chances 
relates  to  the  plaj,  and  the  theory  of  runs  of  luck  to  the 
player.  The  success  of  the  player  at  any  trial  is  as  dis- 
tinctly an  event  —  a  chance  event  —  as  the  turning  up 
ace  or  deuce  at  the  cast  of  a  die. 

What,  then,  are  we  to  say  of  the  experience  of  those  who 
have  won  money  by  following  a  lucky  player  ?  Let  us  re- 
vert to  our  coin-tossers.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  progress 
of  the  venture  in  a  given  county  is  made  known  to  a  set  of 
betting  men  in  that  county;  and  that  when  it  becomes 
known  that  a  person  has  tossed  '*  head  "  twelve  times  run- 
ning, the  betting  men  hasten  to  back  the  luck  of  that  per- 
son. Farther,  suppose  thb  to  happen  in  every  county  in 
England.  Now,  we  have  seen  that  these  persons  are  no 
more  likely  to  toss  a  thirteenth  '<  head,"  than  they  are  to 
fail.  About  half  will  succeed,  and  about  half  will  fail.  Thus 
about  half  of  their  backers  will  win,  and  about  half  will  lose. 
But  the  successes  of  the  winners  will  be  widely  announced ; 
while  the  mischances  of  the  losers  will  be  conceaJed.  This 
wni  happen  —  the  like  notoriouslv  does  happen  —  for  two 
reasons.  First,  gamblers  pay  little  attention  to  the  misfor^ 
tones  of  their  fellows :  the  professed  gambler  is  utterly  self- 
ish ;  and,  moreover,  he  hates  the  sight  of  misfortune  becanse 
it  unpleasantly  reminds  him  of  his  own  risks.  Seoondlv, 
losing  gamblers  do  not  like  their  losses  to  be  noised  abroad ; 
they  object  to  having  their  luck  suspected  by  others,  and 
they  are  even  disposed  to  blind  themselves  to  their  own  iU- 
fortane  as  far  as  possible.  Thus  the  inevitable  success  of 
about  one-half  of  our  coin-tossers  would  be  accompanied  in- 
evitably by  the  success  of  those  who  "  backed  their  luck,"  and 
tiie  success  of  such  backers  would  be  bruited  abroad  and  be 
quoted  as  examples ;  while  the  fidlure  of  those  who  had 
backed  the  other  half  Twhose  hick  was  about  to  fail  them) 
would  be  comparativeiv  unnoticed.  Unquestionably,  the 
like  holds  in  the  case  of  public  gambling-tables.  If  any 
doubt  this,  let  them  inquire  what  nas  been  heard  of  those 
who  continued  to  back  Garcia  and  other  "  bank-breakers." 
We  know  that  Garcia  and  the  rest  of  these  lucky  gamblers 
hare  been  ruined :  they  had  risen  too  high,  and  were  followed 
too  constantly,  for  their  fall  to  remain  unnoticed.  But 
what  has  been  heard  of  those  unfortunates  who  backed 
Garcia  after  his  Uist  successful  venture,  and  before  the 
change  in  his  luck  had  been  made  manifest  ?  We  hear  noth- 
ing of  them,  though  a  thousand  stories  are  told  df  those  who 
made  money  while  Garcia  and  the  rest  were  ^  in  luck." 

In  passing,  we  may  add  to  these  considerations  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  it  is  the  interest  of  gaming-bankers  to  con- 
ceal the  misfortunes  of  the  unlucky,  and  to  announce  and 
exaggerate  the  success  of  the  fortunate. 

We  by  no  means  question,  be  it  understood,  the  possibil- 
itjr  that  money  mav  be  gained  quite  safelv  by  gambling. 
Granting,  first,  odas  such  as  the  ''  baj^s  have  in  their 
&Tor;  secondly,  a  sufficient  capital  to  prevent  premature 
collapse;  and  thirdly,  a  sufficient  number  of  customers,  suc- 
cess 18  absolutely  certain  in  the  long  run.  The  capital  of 
the  gambling-public  doubtless  exceeds  coUectivelv  the  cap- 
ital of  the  gambling-banks ;  but  it  is  not  used  collectively ; 
the  fortunes  of  the  gamblin^public  are  devoured  succes- 
sirely,  the  sticks  which  would  be  irresistible  as  a  fasot 
are  broken  one  by  one.  We  leave  our  readers  to  judge 
whether  this  circumstance  should  encourage  gambling,  or 
the  reverse. 

It  is  also  easy  to  understand  why,  in  the  betting  on  horse- 
racing  in  this  country  and  others,  success  ordinarily  attends 
the  professional  better,  rather  than  the  amateur ;  or,  in  the 
slang  of  the  subject,  why  **  the  ring  "  gets  the  adyantage  of 
**  the  gentlemen."  Apart  from  his  access  to  secret  sources 
of  in&rmation,  the  professional  better  nearly  always  **  lavs 
the  odds,"  that  is,  bets  asainst  individual  horses ;  while  the 
amateur  **  takes  the  odds/'  or  backs  the  horse  he  fancies. 
Now,  if  the  odds  represented  the  strict  value  of  the  horse's 
chance,  it  would  be  as  safe,  in  the  long  run,  to  "  take  "  as  to 
*^  lay  "  the  odds.  But  no  professional  better  lays  fair  odds, 
save  by  mistake.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  get  the  amateur  to 
take  un&ir  odds.  For  << backing;"  is  seemingly  a  safe 
course.  The  *'  backer  "  risks  a  small  sum  to  gain  a  large  one, 


and  if  the  fair  large  sum  is  a  little  reduced,  he  still  conceives 
that  he  is  not  risking  much.  Yet  (to  take  an  example),  if 
the  true  odds  are  nine  to  one  against  a  horse,  and  the  ama- 
teur sportsman  consents  to  take  eight  to  one  in  hundreds, 
then,  though  he  risks  but  a  sini^e  hundred  against  the 
chance  of  winning  eight,  he  has  been  as  truly 'swindled  out 
of  ten  pounds  as  though  his  pocket  had  been  picked  of  that 
sum.  This  is  easily  shown.  The  total  sum  staked  is  nine 
hundred  pounds ;  and,  at  the  odds  of  nine  to  one,  the  stakes 
should  have  been  respecdvely  ninety  pounds  and  eight  hun- 
dred and  ten  pounds.  Our  amateur  snould,  therefore,  only 
have  risked  ninety  pounds  for  his  fair  chance  of  the  totu 
sum  stated.  But  he  nas  been  persuaded  to  risk  one  hundred 
pounds  for  that  chance.  He  has  therefore  been  swindled  out 
often  pounds.  And  in  the  long  run,  if  he  laid  several  hun- 
dreds of  wagers  of  the  same  amount,  and  on  the  same  plan, 
he  would  inevitably  lose  on  the  average  about  ten  pounds 
per  venture. 

Li  conclusion,  we  may  thus  present  the  position  of  the 
gambler  who  is  not  ready  to  secure  fortune  as  his  ally  by 
trickery.  If  he  meets  gamblers  who  are  not  equally  honest, 
he  is  not  trying  his  ludc  against  theirs,  but,  at  the  best  (as 
De  Morgan  puts  it),  only  a  part  of  his  against  more  than  the 
whole  of  theirs.  If  he  meets  plavers  as  honest  as  himself,  he 
must,  nevertheless,  as  Lord  Holland  said  to  Selwyn,  '*  be  — 
in  earnest  and  without  irony  —  en  verity  le  serviieur  trhs 
humble  des  ^u^neinenis,  in  truth,  the  very  humble  servant  of 
events." 


DELPHINE  GAY. 


Ik  addition  to  being  a  novelist,  Delphine  Gay  was  a 
poetess,  an  author  of  plays,  and  a  writer  of  lively,  sparkling 
letters  that  skimmed  the  cream  of  fashionable  follies,  and 
kept  frivolity  from  being  wearisome  by  the  most  delicate 
touches  of  social  satire.  In  a  similar  manner  her  own 
light4iearted  gayety  was  preserved  fit>m  being  childish  in  a 
Frenchman's  eyes  by  a  pungent  wit  and  a  pathetic  senti- 
mentality. 

Blonde-haired  and  drooping  eye-lashed,  she  was  the  pet 
of  French  literary  society ;  and  the  position  she  gained  by 
her  charms  of  form,  she  kept  by  her  sweetness  of  character, 
her  unaffected  simplici|hr,  her  piquant  conversation  and  fine 
faculty  of  repartee.  There  is  no  danger  now  in  telling  the 
date  of  this  lady's  birth,  for  she  is  no  longer  alive  to  dispute  it. 
The  giving  of  a  lady's  age  is  in  England  considered  rather  a 
breacn  of  etiquette ;  but  to  publish  the  age  of  a  French  lady 
appears  to  be  an  unpardonable  offence.  The  individual  who, 
under  die  name  of  Eugene  de  Mireeourt,  writes  so  many  hun- 
dreds of  little  contemporary  biographies,  asserts  that  Mile. 
Dejazet  never  pardoned  him  for  having  told  her  age  in  print ; 
that  Madame  Georges  Sand,  against  whom  he  committed 
the  same  offence,  found  his  fault  so  inexcusable  that  she 
even  added  on  a  year  to  her  age,  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
making  him  stand  committed  to  an  untruth.  Nor,  ne  tells 
us,  is  the  other  sex  any  the  less  susceptible.  When  Paul  de 
Kock  sees  his  certificate  of  birth,  he  emits  fire  and  flames. 
Th^phile  Gautier,  too,  protests  against  the  years  allotted 
to  him,  and  so  calculates  theo^as  to  make  him  have  written 
"  Mademoiselle  de  Maupin  "  on  the  knees  of  his  nurse.  This 
is  not  bad,  for  'tis  a  bode  ridiculously  unlikely  to  have  been 
composed  in  so  innocent  a  place. 

Madame  de  Girardin,  or  I^elphine  Gray,  for  the  latter  name 
seems  to  suit  her  better,  was  bom  on  the  26th  of  January, 
1804,  or,  as  sWled  in  the  new  phraseolog}'  at  the  time,  '^le 
6  pluviose  an  AlL"  At  the  time  when,  most  probably.  Mire- 
court  wrote  his  sketch  of  her,  she  would  have  been  near 
fifty,  —  an  age  when  too  much  knowledge  on  the  part  of  her 
acquaintance  might  well  be  resented,  out  he  gallantly  re- 
frains fix>m  commimicating  this ;  in  fact,  he  ma^ests  quite 
a  killing  kindness  towards  her.  "Be  off,"  says  he,  <<  with 
your  dusty  registers.  The  age  of  a  woman  is  on  her  face, 
in  her  eyes,  in  her  smile ;  and  the  smile,  the  eyes,  the  &ce, 
of  Madame  de  Girardin  are  five-and-twenty  jears  old.  And, 
if  facts  atld  dates  seem  to  contradict  this,  pay  them  no 
heed."  "y^e  ^uglish  have  this  creed  too.  Says  a  well- 
known '^^l^ ;  — 
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"  A  man  ib  at  old  as  he's  feeline ; 
A  woman  as  old  at  she  lookt/' 

Delphine  Gay  was  the  dancrhter  of  Mile.  Lavallette, 
who  married  a  M.  Gay,  a  French  official  in  one  of  the  de- 
partments. Thb  Madame  Gay  was  herself  the  author  of  a 
number  of  works,  both  in  poetry  and  prose ;  so  her  daugh- 
ter, after,  as  it  is  said,  having  been  been  baptized  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  on  the  tomb  of  Charlemagne,  was,  in  the  words  of 
Bome  poetaster :  — 

"  Cradled  by  riiythm,  and  taught, 
While  qnite  a  child,  to  twang  the  lyre." 

An  anecdote  is  told  of  thu  Madame  Sophie  Gay,  which  will 
be  interesting  to  us,  who  hare  so  recently  witnessed  the  sudden 
shiftinscs  of  reeling  and  unaccountable  moods  in  the  minds  of 
the  Parisians.  Sophie  Gay  was  one  of  those  who  applauded 
the  downfall  of  the  first  T^apoleon,  and  might  have  been 
seen  with  her  friends  at  the  head  of  those  Parisian  ladies 
who  advanced  in  front  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
oTered  him  bunches  of  violets.  "  Ladies/'  said  he  to  them 
with  dimity,  '*if  the  French  were  entering  London,  all 
tbe  English  ladies  would  be  in  mourning."  But  Madame 
Sophie  had  a  private  grievance  asrainst  the  Government. 
A  witty  sally  or  hers  against  a  prefect  of  the  department 
had  deprived  her  husband  of  an  official  position  which  he 
en joyea  under  the  victim  of  his  wife's  satire ;  and  so  her 
pioue  seems  to  have  affected  her  politics. 

Delphine  Gay  was  brought  up  m  the  society  of  the  large 
li^eraiy  circle  in  which  her  mother  moved.  Uhateaubriand 
was  a  constant  visitor ;  Horace  Yemet  and  Talma  would 
accept  the  invitations  of  the  queen  of  the  salofiy  and  B^ran- 
ger  might  be  seen  there  occasionally.  There  was  plenty  of 
chitting,  plenty  of  laughter,  plenty  of  dancing.  Tuen 
would  come  a  game  of  cards,  ana  after  that  they  would  read 
verses.  Such  an  atmosphere  would  be  a  very  stimulating 
one  for  a  precocious  child.  And  Delphine  Gay,  being  at 
fourteen  radiewe  de  beaut^,  doubtless  attracted  much  attention. 

We  notice  we  have  called  her  plain  ^  Delphine : "  had  we 
lived  a  little  earlier,  we  might  have  been  called  over  the 
coals  for  this  breach  of  ceremonial.  The  writer  who  was 
found  fault  with  for  so  doing,  answered/  that,  if  his  critics 
ever  wrote  the  histoir  of  poetesses,  he  should  expect  to  see 
Mile.  Corinne,  or  Miss  Sappho.  We  will  take  shelter 
under  his  target. 

In  the  portraits  of  Delphine  Gray  we  see  large,  soft  eyes, 
and  what  appears  to  be  meant  for  a  fine  complexion ;  but  she 
must  have  been  beautiful  exceedingly,  if  we  are  to  believe 
what  is  told  us.  At  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  Victor 
Hu;;o's  romantic  drama  of  **  Hemani,"  when  the  theatre 
would  be  filled  with  the  enthusiastic  crowd  of  young 
romanfiques,  and  the  advocates  of  the  old  classicism  were  try- 
ins;  to  stem  the  torrent,  we  could  scarcely  expect  that  there 
would  be  any  applause  to  spare  for  a  mere  spectator  in  a  box. 
But  when  Delphine  Gay  entered  hers,  there  came  frdm  tiie 
tumultuous  assemblage  a  triple  salvo  of  applause, — **not  a 
manifestation  in  very  eood  taste,"  says  M.  Th^ophile  Gau- 
tier,  in  describing  it.  But  then  it  must  be  rememoered  that 
the  pit  was  full  of  poets,  sculptors,  and  painters,  intoxicated 
with  enthusiasm  aoont  <'  Hemani,"  ana  more  attentive  to 
their  feelings  than  to  the  cold  laws  of  society.  And  she 
must  have  been  an  imposing  picture  as  she  sat  there, — her 
magnificent  blonde  hair  being  knotted  on  the  top  of  her 
head  in  a  large  silver  comb  till  it  formed  a  crown  like  a 
queen's,  and  <'  vaporonsly  "  crisped,  shaded  off  into  a  golden 
hize  the  contour  of  her  cheeks,  whose  hue  her  admirers 
could  liken  to  nothing  but  ro8e<x>lored  marble.  ''  Radieuse 
de  beaute**  as  we  have  shown,  exclaims  one  biographer, 
in  an  ecstasy;  ** Bellezza  fot^orantef**  exclaims  anoUier,  with 
similar  enthusiasm.  Browning's  words  might  perhaps  have 
suited  her :  — 

**  ITer  eyes  are  dark  and  hnmid,  like  the  depth  on  depth  of  lustre 
Hid  i'  the  harebell,  while  her  tresses,  sunnier  than  the  wild- 
grape  duster, 
Gush  in  golden-tinted  plenty  down  her  neck's  rose-misted 

marble ; 
Then  her  voice's  music  .  .  .  call  it  the  well's  bubbling,  the 
bird's  warble  1" 


At  all  events,  she  makes  a  pretty  picture  in  the  centre  of 
her  crowd  of  admirers. 

The  Parisian  litfSra'ettn  made  a  society  of  their  own, 
and  remained  Bohemians  to  enjoy  themselves.  There  is, 
doubtless,  much  to  be  said  for  that  kind  of  decent  respecta- 
bility which  conducts  itself  with  propriety  on  a  crowded 
staircase  or  landing  for  a  number  or  hours,  professes  to 
have  enjoyed  itself,  and  styles  the  entertainment  not  hum- 
drum, but  **  kettledrum."  And  what  proper-minded  person, 
on  the  other  hand,  could  say  a  word  for  a  gathering  where, 
in  the  midst  of  dancing  and  cards,  men  would  now  and  then 
sing  their  own  songs,  and  ladies  would  now  and  then  &il 
to  resist  the  temptation  of  a  cigarette  ?  Bat  the  Parinan 
exauisites  thought  no  evil  of  such  doinzs,  and  probably 
ratner  enjoyed  them.  Did  not  the  handling  of  the  dainty 
cigarette  anord  many  an  elegant  poge  to  the  white  arm  and 
neck  of  the  coquettish  belle  ?  and  did  not  the  pale  blue 
cloud  of  smoke  form  a  miniature  heaven  for  her  starry  eyes 
to  gleam  through?  and  what  a  provokinsr  carl  the  lips 
would  take  as  they  emitted  their  tiny  pufl!s  I  What  dull 
folk  we  English  are  1  we  have  not  a  tidie  of  the  sentimental 
play  of  the  Parisian's  fancy.  On  the  other  hand,  perhaps, 
we  do  not  make  ourselves  quite  so  childishly  ridicoloos  as 
he  does  about  trifles. 

While  yet  very  young,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  in  fi^t, 
Delphine  Gay  gained  a  special  prize  from  the  Academy 
for  a  poem.  Soon  after  this  she  travelled  for  some  time  in 
Italy,  where  she  was  received  with  adulations,  and  with  the 
advances  of  many  an  opulent  swain.  AH  these  she  re- 
jected for  love  of  France. 

"  Non,  I'aooent  Stranger  le  plus  tendre  Ini-m^e 
Attristerait  pour  moi  jusqu'au  mot,  Je  vons  aime^" 

says  she,  in  a  poem  entitled  **  Betum."  At  Rome  she  was 
conducted  in  triumph  to  the  Capitol,  where  she  recited  some 
verses  in  the  presence  of  an  enthusiastic  crowd.  And 
after  her  return  to  Paris  she  went  through  a  similar 
ovation,  on  the  occasion  of  the  completion  of  the  frescos 
of  the  Panth^n  by  Baron  Gros.  This  period  of  her  life 
is  described  as  a  perpetual  joy,  a  poetic  /c'e  of  every  day 
and  every  hour.  ^  Marriage  alone,"  says  the  chronicler, 
**  could  make  her  know,  at  a  later  time,  cnagrin  aud  prrK^." 
Although  we  miccht  imagine  her  to  have  been  a  qneen  of 
enjoyment  at  this  period,  yet  her  maxim  was  ''  To  suffer  is 
to  deserve ; "  and  Balzac  considered  her  to  have  approx- 
imated more  closely  than  any  one  else  to  his  ideal  or  what 
a  woman's  life  should  be.  *^  To  feeU  to  love,  to  suffer,  to 
devote  herself"  says  mournfully  the  great  master  <^  realism, 
**  will  always  be  the  text  of  woman's  life." 

Delphine  Gay  married  the  busy  and  quarrelsome  jour- 
nalist, M.  Emile  de  Girardin.  We  hear  but  little  of  him 
in  gay  company,  while  artistic  and  literary  society  is 
always  most  enthusiastic  about  his  wife.  There  was  a  doubt 
as  to  who  was  his  mother,  as  there  had  been  some  carious 
iuggling  or  kidnapping  at  his  birth.  This  myst^y  soared 
ms  temper,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  undesirable  as  an 
acquaintance.  He  was  the  founder  of  an  important  news- 
paper, and  well-known  for  his  extreme  views  and  violence 
of  language. 

For  art  he  cared  nothing.  In  the  circle  in  wUch  his 
wife  moved  there  were  included  all  shades  of  literary 
character,  excepting  the  particular  elements  of  which  his 
life  was  composed.  There  was  politics  plu$  art,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  persons  of  Victor  Hugo  and  others,  lliere 
was  criticism,  in  the  person  of  Sainte-Beuve,  upon  whom 
our  authoress  made  the  rather  ill-natured  remark,  that, 
whereas  he  had  once  produced  a  great  work,  it  was  because 
he  was  then  under  Victor  Hugo's  influence.  ^  He  was 
only,"  said  she,  *'  a  stove,  supplied  with  fuel  by  Hi:^ ;  and 
the  latter  having  left  off  putting  wood  on,  M.  Sainte-Beuve 
had  fallen  to  his  proper  mediocrity."  The  great  critic  was 
for  a  long  time  a  firequenter  of  the  salfms  where  the  friends 
of  whom  we  are  speaking  met  together ;  but  he  appears  to 
have  grown  unpopular  among  them  by  degrees.  His 
nature  was  doubtless  too  cold  for  the  ardent  enthusiasts  of 
the  romantic  school.  In  this  coterie,  too,  there  was  sit 
minus  politics,  as  represented  by  Th^phile  Gautier,  who 
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takes  reftige  in  the  doctrine  of  art  for  art's  sake,  by  reason 
of  utter  pessimism  and  want  of  faith  in  progress,  and  finds 
the  beauty  of  poetry  and  painting  a  satisfying  haven,  apart 
from  the  worries  and  weariness  of  political  conflict.  Bal- 
zac, too,  entered  not  at  all  into  politics,  being  wholly 
occapied  with  the  dream-world  or  his  romances.  But 
politics  minus  art,  —  this  appears  to  have  been  inadmissible 
as  qualification  for  the  renned  society  in  which  Delphi ne 
was  qaeen.  Her  husband  was  voted  a  nuisance,  and  lived 
always  in  his  own  set  of  ultra-reformers. 

M.  de  Girardin  was  not  Delphi  ne  Gay's  first  love.  This 
explains  something  of  the  want  of  harmony  between  them. 
She  had  made  selection  firom  amongst  a  crowd  of  admirers 
of  M.  le  Baron  de  la  Grange ;  and  rings  of  betrothal  had 
been  exchanged  between  the  pair.  Air  at  once,  without 
any  warning,  the  engagement  came  to  an  end.  And,  alas  1 
the  fault,  or  the  misfortune,  lay  with  the  lady's  mother. 
Madame  S>phie  Giy,  coming  as  a  guest  to  a  drawing-room, 
where,  at  the  time  of  her  arrival,  a  number  of  people  had 
already  assembled,  chose,  for  some  unaccountable  reason,  to 
make  her  entrance  singing  a  li<;ht  little  song,  and  dancing  the 
chatsd  step  of  the  gaootte.  This  procedure  was  amusing, 
but  queer.  The  servants  had  just  announced  her  by  name,  in 
the  usual  sonorous  fashion ;  and  the  idea  of  so  lively  a  moth- 
er-in-law proved  too  much  for  the  nerves  of  M.  le  Baron  de 
la  Grange.  He  beat  a  retreat,  and  Icfl  the  field  open  to 
M.  Emile  de  Girardin.  The  journalist  and  the  "tenth 
"  were   married  in   1831.    M.  de  Girardin  was  but 
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moderately  well  off;  but  this  fact  did  not  prevent  his  pur- 
chasing a  magnificent  mansion  wherein  to  receive  his  bride. 
Dclphine  G;iy,  doubtless,  seemed  to  n^ed  a  princely  estab- 
lishment to  set  off  her  beauty.  M.  de  Girardin,  senior, 
came  to  pay  the  young  couple  a  visit  soon  af^cr  their  mar- 
ria:;e :  he  saw  the  buhl  ana  the  paintings  and  the  damask, 
and  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  thereat.  Delphine  was 
ashamed  and  stammered,  **  It  is  Emile  who  desired  all 
this :  I  did  not  ask  for  it,  I  declare  to  you.  Such  like  frivoli- 
ties add  nothing  to  happiness.  Emile  and  a  garret,  that  is 
encm^h  for  me.'^ 

''A  garret  I"  said  the  old  gentleman,  who  went  away 
gnimbung,  **  that  will  come,  madame ;  that  will  come." 

This  grumpy  father-in-law  was  a  genera)^  a  great  hunter, 
and  a  bachelor :  he  had,  however,  recognized  his  son,  but 
only  when  be  was  grown  up.  His  predictions  about  the 
mansion  of  the  young  couple  — his  son  was  the  younger  of 
the  two  —  were  soon  realized.  It  had  to  be  sold ;  ana  Del- 
phine and  her  husband  took  a  part  of  the  house  inhabited 
by  the  bitter's  partner  and  co-editor  in  the  Presse  news- 
paper. When  they  gave  a  party,  the  door  of  communica- 
tion between  their  portion  or  the  house  and  that  of  the  co- 
proprietor  was  opened :  he  was  sent  fix>m  home  for  the 
day,  and  the  house  appeared  to  be  a  large  one.  So  they 
avoided  the  appearance  of  retrenchment,  a  vice  which  the 
world  is  vastly  ashamed  of  being  suspected  of.  For  a 
time,  the  young  wife  manifested  the  influence  of  her  hus- 
band in  her  writings,  which  deteriorated  correspondingly. 
But  after  a  while  she  escsmed  into  her  own  true  self*  again, 
ud  began  to  write  novels.  Her  husband,  whose  literary 
pursuits  were  all  philosophical,  speculative,  and  ouarrelsome, 
disapproved  of  her  compositions ;  and,  when  sne  had  sold 
one  of  hei  books  for  fifteen  hundred  francs,  quietly  pock- 
eted the  money,  hoping  so  to  disgust  her  with  her  pen. 
Bat  it  did  not  produce  the  effect  expected :  she  only  wrote 
the  more  after  this  little  episode.  Soon  she  had  a  series  of 
Papers  appearing  in  his  own  journal,  which  attracted  a 
good  deal  of  attention.  She  had  been  encouraged  to  the 
composition  of  these  "  Lettres  Parisiennes,"  by  her  hus- 
band's fellow-editor,  who  conducted  the  literary  depart- 
ment of  the  journal,  while  M.  de  Girardin  had  charge  of 
the  political  department.  These  letters,  and  some  novels 
which  appeared   afterwards,    were   published    under  the 

Eseudonym  of  the  Vicomte  de  Launay.  One  of  these 
^tter  was  a  four-in-hand  affair,  in  which  the  three  others 
^ncerned  were  Theophile  Gautier,  Mdry,  and  Jules 
Sandeau.  It  is  entitled  "  La  Croix  de  Bemy,"  and  might 
have  been  purchased  in  London  for  about  fourpence  a  few 
>>MQthsago^  when  the  book-stalls  were  swampea  with  some 


thousands  of  small  Brussels  editions  of  French  poems  and 
romances.  It  is  well  written,  and  worth  reading;  being 
quite  a  model  of  finished  French  style. 

There  are  some  charming  bits  of  conversation  to  be  found 
in  our  lady's  books.  Here  is  an  example :  "  How  do  yon 
pass  your  time  ?  "  says  one  friend  to  another.  ^*  Can  you 
find  amusement  in  this  lower  world  ?  "  "  Oh,  yes  I  I  keep 
an  existence  to  myself:  I  sail  in  a  boat  with  people  of  spirit 
over  an  ocean  of  imbeciles."  "  You  do,"  was  the  reply : 
**  take  care  I  a  tempest  of  imbeciles  would  be  dangerous." 
This  little  puff  is  scarcely  meant  to  apply  to  herself,  yet  the 
crew  with  whom  she  was  associated  was  a  very  distinguished 
one.  They  did  not,  however,  meet  in  a  boat  rocking  upon  an 
ocean  of  imbeciles,  but  in  Madame  de  Girardin's  bedroom. 
**  And  here,"  says  one  of  them,  when  describing  these  re- 
unions, "  let  English  prudishness  refrain  fix>m  taking  urn* 
brage,  or  crying  out  against  impropriety :  you  might  be  a 
long  time  in  the  room  without  discovering  the  bed  under  the 
fold  of  its  curtain."  Here  were  to  be  found,  between  eleven 
o'clock  and  midnight,  the  following  celebrities,  some  on  one 
day,  some  on  another :  here  came  oflen  Lamartine,  Alex* 
andre  Dumas,  Balzac,  Victor  Hu^o,  Mery,  Thdophile  Gau- 
tier, Eugene  Sue;  and  now  and  then  Alfred  de  Musset 
would  turn  up.  The  lady,  we  learn,  was  very  proud  of  her 
friends :  they  were  the  luxury  of  her  life.  She  had  discov* 
ered  that  no  fete  with  ten  thousand  candles,  a  forest  of 
camellias,  and  the  sparkle  of  all  the  diamonds  of  Golconda, 
was  worth  these  three  or  four  easy-chairs  filled  with  the 
friends  who  shared  her  sympathies  and  tastes.  One  of  her 
sayings,  ^  It's  the  husband's  fault,"  first  uttered,  probabl  v, 
at  one  of  these  gatherings,  became  proverbial.  A  friendly 
biographer,  in  concluding  his  memoir,  says  he  knows  not  of 
a  single  fault  which  she  possesses.  Then  he  suddenly  thinks 
of  one.  What  is  it  ?  asks  the  indiscreet  reader.  It  is  her 
husband.  Poor  man  1  he  inhabited  his  own  rooms,  and  never 
joined  the  brilliant  companv  which  filled  those  of  his  wife. 
She  sometimes  met  him  at  dinner,  and  was  always  at  hand 
to  aid  him  when  he  was  in  any  difficulty  or  danger.  He 
narrowly  escaped  being  shot  several  times,  dwing  to  his 
mode  of  delivering  his  opinions,  and  on  account  of  his  gen- 
eral quarrelsomeness.  He  may  have  been  a  good  man,  in 
spite  of  his  temper ;  but  two  persons  could  not  have  been 
united  in  marriage  of  more  opposite  natures  than  he  and 
his  wife.  Bind  up  a  sheet  or  nis  newspaper  with  a  piece 
of  his  wife's  music,  and  the  result  could  not  be  more  incon- 
gruous than  the  pair  themselves. 

Delphine  Gray  sat  at  the  feet  of  Balzac,  and  was  one  of 
the  most  constant  listeners  to  his  vertiginous  conversations. 
At  one  time  Balzac  had  been  studying  very  intently  the 
occult  sciences,  chiromancy,  cartomancy,  and  the  like,  and 
had  heard  a  story  of  a  most  astonishing  sibyl,  a  more  weird 
and  wonderful  witch  than  all  the  examples  recorded,  the 
witch  of  Endor  included.  Of  course  he  expatiated  volubly 
on  this  living  example,  for  every  subject  grew  in  size  under 
his  hands.'  Of  course,  too,  he  made  the  party  he  was  ad- 
dressing share  his  convictions.  It  consisted  of  Theophile 
Gautier,  Mery,  and  Delphine  Gay ;  and  they  were  all  pre- 
vailed upon  to  accompany  Balzac  on  a  voyage  of  discovery, 
in  order  to  find  the  pythoness.  She  lived  at  Auteuil,  but 
in  what  street  is  not  recorded ;  but,  as  it  turned  out,  that 
mattered  little,  for  the  address  given  was  a  false  one.  They 
came  upon  a  family  of  honest  people,  living  in  country  so- 
journ, —  a  husband,  his  wife,  and  old  mother.  Balzac,  per- 
rectlv  convinced,  would  have  it  that  this  old  crone  had  a 
cabalistic  air.  But  the  good  woman  was  scarcely  flattered 
at  being  taken  for  a  sorceress,  and  began  to  grow  angry. 
The  husband  took  them  for  practical  Jokers  or  pickpockets ; 
the  younger  woman  burst  out  laughing,  and  tne  maid-ser* 
vant  made  haste  to  lock  up  die  silver  for  precaution's  sake. 
They  had  to  retire  with  shame;  but  Balzac  maintained  the 
truth  of  his  assertions,  and  when  he  was  in  the  carriage 
again  grumbled  out  between  his  teeth  the  injuries  received 
from  the  conduct  of  the  old  woman.  <*  Screech-owl,  harpy, 
magician,  vampire,  hag,  ravenous  fish,  lemur,  ghoul,  jug^ 
gler,"  he  cried,  using  the  strangest  terms  that  eame  into  his 
head.  ^  Well,  if  she  is  a  sorceress,  she  has  a  very  good 
idea  of  biding  her  game,"  t^ud  one  of  his  friends. '  Still 
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Balsae'fl  sospicions  were  not  aUajed.  Thej  tried,  however, 
flome  more  places  for  the  sibyl,  bttt  withoot  success ;  and 
Delphine  pretended  that  the  whole  affair  was  a  make-be- 
liere  of  Balzac's,  in  order  to  set  taken  out  in  a  carrisfre 
with  agreeable  companions.  They  must  hare  made  a  jolly 
company.  None  ooold  be  otherwise  where  Balzac,  master 
of  weird  drollery,  was  kin^. 

Delphine  €ray  seems  to  hare  inspired  the  admiration  of 
men  of  widely  different  dispositions ;  ibr  Lamartine,  than 
whom  there  could  be  none  less  like  Balzac,  loved  her  from 
the  first  moment  of  their  meeting.  If  we  give  the  account 
of  this  meeting  in  the  words  in  which  we  find  it  described, 
we  shall  afford  a  good  example  of  the  faculty  which  a  wri- 
ter of  the  French  school  possesses,  of  making  the  descrip- 
tions of  actual  penons  and  places  read  like  pages  of  a  ro- 
mance. A  little  imagination,  a  little  extra  color,  a  good 
deal  of  sentiment,  and  we  have  a  young  lady  transfi)rmed 
into  a  goddess,  and  this  plain  earth  of  ours  transmogrified 
into  a  heaven  for  her.  Periiaps  Delphine  Gay  was  not 
quite  the  ordinary  young  lady  of  the  period,  but,  for  a  rap- 
turous description  of  an  angel,  commend  us  to  her  picture  as 
the  is  made  out  to  have  appeared  to  Lamartine.  The  poet 
was  visiting  the  cascades  of  Term.  As  the  story  runs, 
**  Slowly  he  ascended  to  the  parapet  fbrmed  by  the  rocks, 
that  firom  thence  he  might  gaze  on  the  cascades  below ;  and 
great  was  his  astonishment,  when  he  reached  this  height,  to 
behold  there,  thous^h  at  first  unseen  by  her,  a  young  and 
beautiful  girl  reclining  against  the  trunk  of  a  lallen  tree, 
and  looking  down  wi&  a  sort  of  fascination  upon  the  wa- 
ters rushing  and  roaring  beneath  her  feet.  It  was  Delphine 
Gray,  the  impronisaJtriee  of  France."  Then  follows  a  very 
ihapsody  of  romance.  ^  The  background  of  dark  rock  and 
foliage  helped  to  define  the  gracefm  outline  of  her  tall,  elaa- 
tic  form,  clothed  in  white ;  her  arms,  which  were  of  extra- 
ordinary beauty,  were  bare ;  her  1^  hand  supported  her 
head,  the  long  golden  curls  of  which  floated  in  tne  breeze ; 
her  blue  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  torrent ;  tears  of  ecstasy 
were  on  her  pale  cheeks,  and  on  the  long,  dark  eyelashes, 
which,  when  she  closed  her  eyes  in  silent  contemplation, 
rested  on  them.  To  his  poetic  imagination  she  was  a  sibyl, 
a  goddess.''  Every  detad  in  this  picture  is  so  deftly  ad- 
justed to  the  sentimental  aspect  most  proper  to  it,  that  we 
ought  surely  to  have  been  favored  as  well  with  the  impres- 
sion made,  upon  young  Lamartine  by  the  nose,  the  chin, 
the  ears,  of  his  charmer,  as  well  as  by  her  white  arms,  her 
golden  hair,  her  ecstatic  tears,  her  drooping,  long  eyelashes, 
her  hand  poised  as  for  a  photograph.  May  we  not  add 
that  her  ears  were  catching  poetic  murmurs  in  the  foaming 
strife  of  the  cascade,  murmurs  unheard  by  any  other  mor- 
tal, save,  shall  we  say,  by  Lamartine?  That  her  nose, 
uispoiled  by  the  manufactured  perfumes  of  Paris,  was 
taking  deep  breaths  of  unsophisticated  Italian  fragrance. 
That  her  chin, — well,  this  French  art  of  description 
is  easy  enough,  and  might  be  prolonged  forever.  The 
weakness  of  it  is,  that  any  such  aescription  could,  with  a 
fbw  slight  changes  of  color  and  size,  be  made  to  fit  any 

Eretty  woman.  A  curious  feature  in  this  hallucination  of 
amartine's  was,  that  he  could  not  endure  the  laughter  of 
his  charmer.  And  yet,  we  are  told,  she  was  a  lovely 
laugher,  having  an  exquisitely-formed  mouth  and  perfect 
teetii.  But,  alas  1  Lamartine  had  deeply  loved  and  deeply 
suffered ;  and  looking  to  Delphine  for  consolation  and  sym- 

Ctthetic  sighs,  he  found  her  gayety  discordant.  TVlien  he 
ughed,  it  seemed  to  him  *<  a  defect  of  youth,  ignorant  of 
destiny."  Verily,  is  not  this  sentimentality  carried  to  the 
yerge  of  the  ridiculous  and  the  puerile?  6yron,  who  pre- 
tended he  could  not  bear  to  see  a  woman  eat,  was  probably 
laughing  at  his  own  sentimentality  all  the  while.  But  a 
man  who,  because  he  has,  like  most  other  people,  passed 
through  sorrows,  is  so  woe-begone  as  to  be  insensible  to  the 
beauty  of  a  young  girl's  lau^h,  is  surely  made  of  very  poor 
stuff  indeed.  Lamartine  enjoys  a  fitting  acknowledgment 
of  his  poetic  merits.  He  is  rrad  at  girlr  schools  more  than 
anywhere  else. 

Madame  de  Girardin's  plays  are  now  and  then  brought 
forward  upon  the  English  stage,  and  are  deservedly  popu- 
lar.   The  writer  ohanced  to  see  one  HtUe  pece  others 


twice  over.  On  one  occasion,  at  a  Manchester  theatre,  he 
enjoyed  a  hearty  laugh  at  a  brisk  afierpiece,  entitled  "  Be^ 
ty  Martin."  Some  montiis  afterwards,  at  a  theatre  in  town, 
he  elected  to  sit  out  a  farce,  called  **  The  Cloekmakef^s 
Hat,"  wherein  the  vivacious  Miss  Farren  was  to  appear. 
Soon  afier  the  commencement  of  the  performance,  a  leeBng 
stole  over  him  that  'he  was  on  familiar  ground ;  but  the 
name  of  the  piece  was  quite  new  to  him.  "■  One  fixm  of 
many  names,"  the  Greek  poet  says ;  and  so  it  was  in  this 
instance.  **  Betty  Martin  "  —  a  most  un-Farisian  i^ypdla- 
tion,  by  the  way  —  and  "  The  Clockmaker's  Hat  "^  are  one 
and  the  same ;  the  double  title  being  a  deception.  The 
piece  is  an  adaptation  from  the  **  Chapeau  d'un  Horloger" 
o{  Delphine  Gay. 

At  such  tiny  comedies,  little  laughing  scenes,  with  deli- 
cate play  of  character,  touching  passages,  and  exqaiote 
morsels  of  wit,  she  is  highly  successful,  but  is  of  tiee  too 
light-hearted  a  nature  for  sombre  tragedy,  or  for  any  thing 
requiring  solemnity  of  treatment  or  great  force  of  paasioa. 
But  she  has  pathos  and  tenderness ;  and  for  calling  tiie 
gentie  tears,  as  well  as  lively  laughter,  she  has  scarcely  a 
rival.  But  a  short  time  ago  there  was  acted,  at  one  of  the 
London  theatres,  a  comedy  of  hers,  "  La  Joie  fiedt  Peor,"  by 
which  the  hard-hearted  cntic  of  one  of  the  morning  papers 
alleged  himself  to  have  been  moved  to  tears.  Tlie  snbject 
of  this  comedy  is  so  natural  and  pleasant  that  we  wonder 
it  has  not  been  utilized  more  firequently  upon  the  stage. 
Hie  story  runs  as  follows :  News  is  brought  home  of  tiie 
death  of  a  young  naval  ofiicer,  who  is  en^iged  on  fbreiga 
service.  IBs  fiunUy — his  mother,  his  sister,  and  his  h^ 
trothed — go  into  mourning  for  him.  The  evil  news 
chances  to  nave  arisen  out  of  a  mistake.  The  youth  arrives 
home  whilst  the  mourners  are  still  in  the  depth  of  their 
grief.  The  first  person  he  meets  is  an  old  servant  of  the 
fiimily,  who  infcnrms  him  of  the  unexpected  position  of  aA 
fiurs,  and  cautions  him  of  the  danger  of  sudden  good  news; 
fbr  joy,  like  grief,  will  sometimes  xill.  Old  Noel  promises 
himself  to  communicate  the  glad  tidings  eentlj  to  the  sad- 
hearted  ladies  in  black.  The  various  delicacies  of  atrata- 
gem  by  which  this  is  attempted  to  be  effected  in  ea<^  case 
nmn  the  chain  of  the  stoij  of  this  pretty  comedy. 

A  quotation  from  one  of  Delphine  Gay's  ^  Parisian  Let- 
ters," will  show  tiie  lively  style  of  her  composition.  It  is  a 
comparison  between  the  walking-dancing  as  practiaed  is 
the  present  day,  and  the  real  dances  of  an  expiring  era. 
^  A  very  pretty  young  lady  said  to  us  the  other  day,  'My 
mother  told  me,  that,  at  my  age,  nothing  amused  her  more 
than  dancing;  but,  as  for  me,  I  confess  it  does  not 
amuse  me  at  all  I '  *  Tou  know  nothing  of  it,'  we  answered 
her;  *  you  have  never  danced  I '  *  How — but  yesterday.' 
*  Oh  1  you  call  that  dancing ;  to  walk  three  steps  forwazd, 
with  the  feet  turned  in,  the  back  crooked,  and  the  shoul- 
ders rounded ;  then  shuffle  to  the  right,  again  to  the  left, 
without  lifting  your  feet  fix>m  the  floor  during  the  aolemn 
scene ;  after  this,  you  may  hazard  crossing  sides,  bnt  with 
the  same,  always  the  same  slow  step,  or  you  would  be  taken 
fbr  a  woman  oi  fi>rty  years.'  At  a  oall,  the  age  is  known 
by  the  feet  more  than  by  the  face ;  a  woman  who  dances 
with  the  feet  turned  out,  acknowledges  to  thirty ;  she  who 
wheels  round  in  the  figure  avows  herself  forty ;  whoever  is 
nimble  of  foot,  and  dances  with  zeal,  confesses  to  fifty ;  and 
she  who  hazaids  the  zephyr  motion  betrays  herself  sixty, 
if  she  is  capable  of  performing  it.  You  walk  in  meaanre ; 
you  do  not  dance,  and  cannot  know  if  you  love  dancing. 
Formerly  the  dance  was  an  exercise,  for  that  was  required 
to  accomplish  the  steps ;  now  exertion  is  scorned.  Dsjicing 
was  also  a  pleasure,  because  it  gave  hopes  of  success.  A 
young  girl  who  could  dance  haa  a  future.  Matches  were 
made  at  balls ;  a  solo  well  performed  was  worth  a  dowry." 
At  the  time  when  this  was  written,  there  must  indeed  have 
been  a  dancing  decadence  in  Paris. 

Delphine  Gay's  '*  Parisian  Letters  "  are  considered  to  af> 
ford  a  perfect  picture  of  French  society  from  1836  to  1848. 
But  she  worked  under  difficulties.  Iliere  is  an  amusing 
passage  relative  to  these  in  the  preface  to  her  novelette  en- 
titied  "  Balzac's  Walkin^stick.'*  This  will  give  us  some 
idea  of  the  incongruity  between  a  wife  who  writes  upon 
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artistie  and  romantic  themes,  and  a  husband  immersed  only 
in  political  journalism  of  the  hardest,  most  logical,  and  least 
genial  kind.  It  can  be  no  other  than  he  who  acted  as  critic 
of  <^  Balzac's  Walking-etick,"  while  he  ought  to  hare  been 
especially  merciful,  seeing  that  the  book  was  written  soon 
after  he  nad  lost  much  money  in  speculation.  His  wife's 
hnmorous  eomplidnt  runs  as  follows :  — 

«  Once  upon  •  time  there  might  have  been  fbandin  this 
Tomance"  — 

<*  But  it  is  not  a  romance." 

"In  this  work"  — 

"  But  it  is  not  a  work." 

«In  tills  book"  — 

«  Still  less  should  it  bear  the  title  of  a  book." 

**  In  these  pages,  in  fine,  once  upon  a  time,  tiiere  was  a 
somewhat  piquant  chapter  entitieo,  *  The  Council  of  Min- 
isters.' But  somebody  said  to  the  author,  'Be  careful, 
this  is  personality — these  personages  will  be  recognuEed ; 
do  not  oublish  the  chapter.  And  ue  obedient  author  can- 
celled me  chapter  accordingly.  Hiere  was  another  chap- 
ter, entitled,  '  A  Dream  of  Loye.'  It  was  a  rather  tender 
loTO-scene,  as  a  picture  of  passion  ought  to  be  in  a  romance. 
But  somebody  said  to  the  autiior, '  It  is  not  proper,  on  your 
part,  to  bring  out  a  book  of  which  passion  occupies  so  great 
a  portion.  This  chapter  is  unnecessary ;  strike  it  out'  So 
the  fiightened  author  suppressed  this  chapter  also.  Once 
TOon  a  time,  too,  in  these  pages  were  two  morsels  of  verse, 
liie  one  was  a  satire,  tiie  other  an  elegy.  But  somebody 
decreed  that  the  satire  was  too  pungent  and  the  elegy  too 
melancholy.  So  the  author  gave  them  up;  but  this  convic- 
tion she  keeps,  that  a  woman  who  sees  the  world  ought  to 
refirain  from  writing,  since  she  may  bring  to  the  light  notb- 
b9  but  what  is  penectly  insignificant." 

PoorDelphine  Gray  I  We  \now  not  whether  ''to  love, 
honor,  and  obey  "  formed  one  of  the  promises  of  her  mar- 
riage ceremony ;  the  fulfilling  it,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  somewhat  hard  fcnr  her.  Tet  when  her  ungrateful 
husband  was  in  prison,  on  account  of  his  political  views,  she 
underwent  all  sorts  of  dangers  for  him.  This  sentimental 
poetess  and  lively  novelist  was  certainly  not  a  bad  specimen 
of  a  woman. 


TA'ABBET-SHURRAN  AND  HIS  COMPANIONa 

BY  W.  GILFORD  PALORAYE. 

A  YKW  montiis'  experience  of  Arabia  Proper  sufiloes  to 
teach  the  traveller  or  our  day  tiiat  the  terms  "  Arab  "  and 
**'  Bedouin,"  though  not  unfinequently  used  as  if  convertible, 
are  by  no  means  such  in  reality.  It  may  further  teach  him, 
if  he  knew  it  not  before,  that  **'  Bedouin  "  and  **  robber"  are 
also  not  necessarily  synonymous ;  that  the  latter  designation 
is  no  less  ill-sounding  to  the  ordinary  Arab  ear  man  it 
would  be  to  the  European;  and  that  the  class  which  it 
represents  is  amenable  to  whatever  penalties  Arab  law  and 
society  can  inflict,  much  as  it  would  be  in  more  civilised 
lands  of  juries  and  police-force.  Nor  is  this,  so  far  as 
Arabia  itself  is  concerned,  a  recently-introduced  order  of 
tiling  due  to  comparatively  modem  influences,  social  or 
political;  on  the  contrary,  a  retrospective  view  of  the 
national  annals,  even  when  carried  back  to  the  first  day- 
dawn  of  pne-Islamitic  history,  presents  no  other  aspect ; 
and  full  five  centuries  before  the  appearance  of  the  Meccan 
lawgiver,  we  find  the  thie(  the  robber,  and  the  brigand 
ftlrmidj  paled  off  fix>m,  and  at  war  with,  estabUshed  order 
aad^  nght ;  already  marked  with  the  outlaw's  brand,  and 
subject  to  all  its  sternest  conse<|uences.  And  yet,  in  spite 
of  tkese  facts,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that,  in  these  same  earii- 
est  times,  the  great  peninsula  bore,  as  it  still,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  not  undeservedly,  bears,  an  evil  name  for  the 
nomber  and  the  audacity  of  its  robbers.  The  cause  is  inhe- 
eat,  and  not  far  to  seek. 

A  pcmulation  much  too  scanty  in  proportion  to  the 
RBographical  extent  of  the  land  it  occupies,  as  also^  though 
nom  oifferent  reasons,  one  notably  overcrowded,  must 
always  render  the  efficacious  protection  of  individual  life 
And  property  a  difficult  task,  even  for  the  strongest  and 


most  energetic  administration ;  and  the  difficulty  will,  under 
a  weak  or  negligent  rule,  amount  to  absolute  impossibility. 
Hius,  for  example's  sake,  the  open  spaces  of  the  lonely 
Campaena,  the  wild  glens  of  Albanian  or  Koordistan,  the 
parchea  sierras  of  Central  Spain,  and  the  defiles  of  South- 
em  Grreece,  have  long  been,  and,  bating  external  influ- 
ences, may  long  remam,  under  the  feebleness  of  decrepit 
or  malformed  governments.  Papal  or  Turkish,  Spanish  or 
Hellene,  the  dread  of  tiie  waytaring  merchant  and  the  de- 
fenceless tourist.  In  lands  like  these  the  town  gates  are 
oflen  the  ultimate  limits  of  security.  Indeed,  it  is  not,  as 
we  all  know,  many  centuries  since,  that  scantiness  of  in^ 
habitants,  combined  with  a  defective  because  an  incipient 
organization,  rendered  large  tracts  of  France,  of  Germany, 
and  of  England  itseli^  dangerous  travelling  for  the  unarmed 
and  unescwted. 

But  nowhere  perhaps,  in  the  Old  World  at  least,  does 
there  exist  an  eaual  extent  of  land  in  which  all  the  sinister 
conditions  that  favor  brigandage  are  so  perplexingly  com- 
bined and  aggravated  as  in  Arabia  Prop^.  There,  for 
distances  measured  not  by  miles  but  by  aemes,  vast  ex- 

Eanses  of  stony,  irreclaimable  desert,  of'^patUess  sands  and 
kbyrinthine  rocks,  place  utterly  disproportionate  intervals 
of  enforced  solitude  between  the  watered  valleys  and 
green  slopes,  where  alone  any  thing  like  settied  life  and 
social  union  can  make  good  its  fbotine.  A  week  of  suns 
may  not  seldom  rise,  and  set  on  the  sfow-moving  caravan 
witnout  bringing  into  view  a  single  roof;  indeed,  tiie  known 
life-sparing  clemencjr  of  the  Kn^}  robber  is  chiefly  due, 
not  to  any  favorable  speciality  of  character,  but  to  this 
very  circumstance  of  soutude ;  in  other  words,  to  the  bri- 
gand's certainty  that  long  before  his  plundered  victims  can 
reach  help,  or  even  give  tidines,  he  nimself  and  his  booty 
will  be  far  beyond  pursuit.  "Desert  means  license,"  says 
the  Arab  proverb ;  the  wild  lands  breed  wild  men ;  and 
thus  it  is  that  centuries  of  comparative  law  and  order,  the 
organizing  vigor  of  Mahomet  and  his  first  successors,  the 
sceptre  of  the  Caliphs,  and  the  military  discipline  of  the 
Turks,  have  each,  in  their  turn,  fiiiled  to  render  the  sand- 
waves  of  the  "Nefood"  and  the  gullies  of  •'Toweyk" 
wholly  safe  ventures  for  the  traveUer;  while  even  the 
rigor,  amounting  almost  to  tyranny,  of  the  more  recent 
Wahhabee  rulers,  who  avowedly  tolerate  no  spoilers  be- 
sides themselves,  cannot  render  permanantly  secure  tiie 
intercourse  and  traffic  of  one  Arab  province — oasis,  I 
might  better  say — with  another. 

But  during  the  latter  years  of  the  prs^-Islamitic  period, 
when  the  entire  centre  of  the  peninsula,  and  no  small  por- 
tion of  its  circumference,  —  that  is,  whatever  was  not 
immediately  subject  to  the  rule  of  the  Yemenite  kings,  and 
of  their  or  the  Persian  viceroys, —  resembled  best  of  all  a 
seething  caldron,  where  the  overboiling  energies  of  countiess 
clans,  and  divisions  of  clans,  dashed  and  cmshed  in  never- 
resting  eddies ;  when  no  fixed  organization  or  political  in- 
stitution, beyond  that  of  the  tribe  at  most,  had  even  a  chance 
of  permanence  in  the  giddy  whirl, — open  robbers  were,  as 
might  have  naturally  oeen  expected,  both  numerous  and 
daring ;  nor  can  we  wonder  if,  when  every  man  did  more  or 
less  what  was  right  in  his  own  eyes,  the  list  of  the  color- 
blind to  the  moral  tints  of  "  mine  "  and  ^  thine  "  should 
have  been  a  long  one,  and  have  included  many  names  of 
great,  though  not  good  renown.  Indeed,  it  nught  almost 
have  been  anticipated  that  the  entire  nation  would  have 
been  numbered  m  the  iU-famed  category,  till  the  univer- 
sality of  fact  absorbed  the  distinction  of  name ;  and  none 
would  have  been  called  robbers,  because  all  were  so. 

Fortunately,  the  clan  principle  interfered ;  and,  by  tmr> 
cing  certain  though  inadequate  limits  of  social  right  and 
wrong,  rendered  transgression  alike  possible  and  exoep- 
tionaL  He  who,  led  astray  by  private  and  personal  greed, 
plundered,  not  on  his  own  clan's  account,  but  on  his  own ; 
who,  without  discrimination  of  peace-time  or  war,  of  alli- 
ance or  hostility,  attacked  the  friends  no  less  than  the  foes 
of  his  tribesmen, — was,  from  the  earliest  times,  accounted 
criminal*  "whUe  he  who,  in  concert  with  his  kin,  assailed 
and  ap^^ed  ft  common  and  acknowledged  enemy,  was  held 
to  hav^ \ierfonned  an  honorable  duty.    After  this  fashion 
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the  Arabs  learned  to  draw  the  line  —  in  no  age  or  country 
a  very  broad  one  —  between  war  and  brigandage ;  and,  by 
vehement  reprobation  of  the  latter,  stood  self-exciued  for 
their  excessive  proneness  to  the  former. 

From  such  a  state  of  things,  where  geographical  con- 
figuration and  political  confusion  conspired  to  encourage 
what  nascent  organization  and  primal  moralitv  agreed  to 
condemn,  arose  the  pne-Islamitic  brigand  class.  This, 
although  recruited  in  the  main,  after  the  fashion  of  other 
lands,  by  idleness,  want,  and  the  half-idiocv  that  has  much, 
if  physiology  tell  true,  to  do  with  habitual  vice,  yet  com- 
prised also  men,  who,  under  more  propitious  circumstances, 
might  have  led  a  different  and  an  nonorable  career.  These 
were  they  who — having,  in  consequence  of  some  special 
deed  of  blood,  sudden  mishap,  or  occasionally  sheer  innate 
fierceness  of  temperament,  become  nearlv  or  quite  detached 
from  their  own  particular  clan  and  its  alliances  —  led, 
henceforth  at  large,  a  life  of  "  sturt  and  strife,"  of  indis* 
criminate  plunder  and  rapine ;  disavowed  by  all,  hostile  to 
all,  yet  holding  their  own ;  and  that,  strange  though  it  may 
seem,  not  by  ^ysical  force  merely,  but  also  by  intellectual 
pre-eminence.  They  stand  before  us  in  the  national  records, 
apart  firom  the  great  chiefs  and  leaders  of  their  age,  apart 
from  the  recognized  heroes,  the  'Antarahs  and  Barakats  of 
epic  war,  wild,  half-naked,  savage,  inured  to  hardships, 
danger,  and  blood ;  yet  looked  upon  by  their  countirmen 
with  a  respect  amounting  almost  to  awe;  and  crowned  with 
a  halo  of  fame  visible  even  through  the  mist  of  centuries, 
and  under  the  altered  lights  of  Islam  :  men  to  be  admired, 
though  not  imitated ;  to  be  honored  while  condemned :  a 
moru  paradox,  explained  partly  by  the  character  of  the 
times  they  lived  in,  partly  by  their  own  personal  qualities. 

When  a  nation  is  either  whoUv  barbarous  or  wholly  civil- 
ized, the  records  of  its  ^*  criminal  classes  *'  are  of  little  in- 
terest, and  of  less  utility.  In  the  former  case,  they  form, 
indeed,  the  bulk  of  the  local  chronicle ;  but  the  tafe  they 
tell  of  utter  and  bestial  savagerv,  the  mere  repetition  of 
brute  force,  cunning,  and  cruelty,  is  alike  purportless, 
tedious,  and  disgusting.  On  the  other  hand,  among  nations 
well  advanced  m  civilization,  the  ban  laid  on  exceptional 
rebels  against  the  reign  of  law  is  so  withering,  and  the 
severance  between  them  and  the  better  life  of  the  land  so 
entire,  that  nothing  remains  to  a  Jack  Sheppard  or  a  Bill 
Sykes  but  stupid,  nateful,  unmeaning  vice,  unfit  either  to 
point  the  moral  of  the  novelist  or  to  adorn  the  tale  of  the 
Historian. 

But  between  the  two  extremes  of  barbarism  and  of  culture, 
the  records  of  most  nations  exhibit  a  middle  or  transition 
period,  when  the  bonds  of  society,  though  formed,  are  still 
elastic ;  while  public  morality  is  already  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  disallow  much  that  public  order  is  as  yet  too  fee- 
ble to  repress.  In  such  a  period  the  highway  robber  is 
apt  to  be  regarded  with  a  sort  of  hall-toleration,  as  a  relic 
of  the  ^  good  old  times ;  "  and  even  becomes,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  many,  a  sort  of  conservative  pro;  est  against  the  sup- 
posed degeneracies  and  real  artificialities  (h  progress;  a 
semi-hero,  to  be,  metaphorically  at  least,  if  not  in  fact, 
hung  in  a  silken  halter,  and  cut  down  to  the  tune  of  a  pan- 
egyric. On  these  frontier  lines  between  order  and  anarch  v, 
in  this  twilight  between  license  and  law,  flourish  Robin 
Hoods,  Helmbrechts,  Kalcwi-Poegs,  and  their  like ;  equivo- 
cal celebrities,  brigands  by  land  and  corsairs  at  sea ;  feared, 
respected,  and  hated  by  their  injured  contemporaries; 
more  honored  by  later  and  securer  generations,  and  ulti- 
mately placed  on  pedestals  of  fame  side  by  side  with  iheir 
betters  in  the  national  Valhalla.  And  what  the  era  of  King 
John  was  to  England,  the  '*  Interregnum  "  to  Germany, 
the  days  of  Sueno  and  his  peers  to  Scandinavia,  that  were 
to  Arabia  the  two  centuries  that  preceded  the  appearance 
of  Mahomet ;  but  chiefly  the  former.  Heroes  had  ceased  to 
be  robbers,  but  robbers  had  not  wholly  ceased  to  be  heroes. 
A  more  special  reason  for  the  peculiar  and  prominent 
rank  held  in  pne-Islamitic  Arab  story  by  these  wild  rovers 
of  the  desert  is  to  be  sought  in  the  intense  vigor  and  ac- 
tivity of  the  prevailing  national  spirit,  of  which  these  very 
men  were  an  ill-regulated  and  exaggerated,  yet  by  no 
means  an  unfaithfid  representation.    To  the  physical  ad- 


vantages, of  strength,  fleetness,  quickness  of  eye,  and  dex- 
terity of  hand,  —  all  objects  of  deliberate  and  systematie 
culture  in  Pagan  Arabia,  no  less  than  in  Pagan  Greeoa,  — 
they  added  many  of  the  moral  qualities  then  held  in  the 
highest  esteem  by  their  countrymen,  —  patient  endnranoe, 
forethought,  courage,  daring,  and  even  generosity ;  wUle 
some  of  them,  in  addition,  attained  lasting  fame  for  excel* 
lence  in  poetry,  then,  as  now,  the  proudest  boast  of  the 
Arab,  l^us  it  was  that  although  rapine,  bloodshed,  and 
not  rarely  treachery,  might  dim,  they  could  not  wholly 
eclipse  the  splendor  of  their  better  qualities  and  worthier 
deeas. 

Such  was  the  classical  pne-Islamitic  brigand,  aa  por- 
trayed to  us  in  the  pages  of  the  Hamaaui,  of  Aboo4- 
Faraj,  Meydanee,  and  others ;  not  indeed  the  full  image, 
but  the  skeleton  and  ground-plan  of  his  race :  a  type  in 
which  the  Arab  character,  not  of  those  ages  only,  bnt  of  all 
succeeding  generations,  is  correctly  though  roughly  given ; 
untamable,  self-reliHut,  defiant,  full  of  hard  good  sense  and 
deep  passion,  a  vivid  though  a  narrow  imagination,  and  a 
per^t  command  of  the  most  expressive  of  idl  spoken  lan- 
guages ;  while  at  the  same  time  these  very  men,  by  their 
isolation,  their  inaptitude  for  organized  combination,  their 
contempt  for  all  excellence  or  development  save  that  of  the 
individual,  their  aversion  to  any  restraint  however  whole- 
some, and  above  all  their  restless  inconstancy  of  temper, 
give  the  measure  of  Arab  national  weakness,  and  too  clear- 
ly illustrate  that  incoherent  individualism  which  ruined 
the  empires  of  Damascus,  Bagdad,  and  Cordova,  and 
blighted  even  in  its  flower  the  fairest  promise  of  the  Arab 
mind. 

Their  muster-roll  is  a  long  one ;  but  at  its  head  stand 
emiucnt  three  names  of  renown,  illustrated  by  records  of 
exceptional  completeness.  These  are  Ta'abbet-Shurran, 
Shanfara',  and  Soleyk,  men  each  of  whom  deserves  special 
mention,  because  each  represents  in  himself  a  peculiar  sab- 
division  of  the  great  brigand  class. 

"  Ta^abbet-Shurran,"  or,  "  He  has  taken  an  evil  thing 
under  his  arm,"  is  the  composite  appellation  by  which 
Arab  story  recognizes  its  robber-hero  of  predilection. 
His  real  name  was  Thabit,  the  son  Jabir ;  the  clan  of  Fahm, 
to  which  he  belonged,  formed  part  of  the  great  Eeya-'E^lan 
family,  the  progeny  of  Modar ;  and  acconiinglpr  of  **  Most- 
'areb'*  (that  is  '*  adscititious  Arab,"  or,  m  mythical 
phrase),  of  Ismaelitic,  not  of  **  'Aarab,"  **  pure  Arab,"  or  of 
Southern  and  Kahtanee  origin.  The  Fahm  Arabs,  nomad 
once,  but  tamed  down  by  the  process  of  the  suns  into  semi- 
a^culturists,  still,  as  in  the  century  the  fifth  of  our  era, 
when  Ta'abbet-Shurran  lent  his  sinister  lustre  to  their 
name,  firequent  the  wild  and  secluded,  but  well-watered 
gorges  that  lie  immediately  behind  the  mountains  oi  Talf 
and  Aseer,  south-east  of  Mecca,  somewhat  apart  from  die 
main  lines  of  Arab  land  communication ;  and  while  they 
have  secured  a  practical  independence  by  nominal  acqui- 
escence in  the  political  or  rehgious  phases  of  their  more 
powerful  neighbors,  scarcely  bear  themselves  a  trace  of  the 
many  influences  that  have  again  and  a^in  remodelled  the 
not  distant  capital  of  the  peninsula.  A  few  earth  villages, 
with  low,  yellowish  walls,  a  somewhat  lai^r  number  of 
black  tentr^roups ;  here  and  there  a  scraggy  enclosure  of 
palms,  melons,  and  vetches,  or  a  thinly-verdant  patch  of 
pasture ;  a  fair  allowance  of  goats  and  camels,  of  rock  and 
sand  between ;  lean,  dusky  men  in  long  shirts  and  tattered 
cloaks,  striped  or  black;  near  the  houses  some  muffled 
women  in  dark-blue  cloth  and  glass  arm-rings ;  some  veij 
brown  and  naked  children,  seemingly  beionging  to  no  one 
in  particubu*,  —  such  is  the  land  and  tribe  of  J^dim,  rich  in 
blood  and  genealogies,  miserably  poor  in  all  besides,  and  a 
fit  nursing-stock  for  robbers,  even  now. 

How  the  Fahmite  Thabit,  son  of  Jabir,  came  by  the  de- 
nominative sentence  which  has  almost  superseded  his  origi- 
nal name  in  his  country's  literature,  is  variously  related. 
According  to  one  account,  he  had  gone  out,  while  yet  a 
mere  boy,  on  some  lonely  errand,  probably  to  look  after 
some  stray  camel,  and  had  advanced  far  into  the  desert, 
when  suddenly  he  saw  what  seemed  a  large  goat  perched 
upon  a  rock  before  him.     At  his  approach  the  thing  darted 
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away ;  the  lad  followed,  and,  bein^  fleet  and  sure  of  foot, 
0oon  OTert4X>k  and  captured  it.  But  to  brin^  it  home  was 
no  easy  matter ;  for  the  brute,  not  content  wiui  kicking  and 
struggling,  took  to  becoming  heavier  and  heavier  every 
minute,  till  Thabit,  whose  strength  had  only  just  sufficed 
to  carry  it  up  to  the  limits  of  the  encampment,  was  forced 
to  let  it  drop.  But  hardly  had  it  touchea  the  ground  than, 
in  full  view  of  all  the  horrified  bystanders,  it  assumed  its 
proper  form,  that  of  a  ghoul,  or  demon,  and  vanished. 
**  Ta'abbet^Shurran  "  ("  He  has  brought  a  mischief  under 
his  arm"),  said  the  clansmen  one  to  another;  and  this 
henceforth  was  Thabit's  name.  In  this  story  is  adumbrated 
what  the  Greeks,  like  the  Arabs,  would  have  called  the 
**  demon  **  character  of  the  man  himself.  Another  and  a 
more  prosaic  version  substitutes  for  the  goat-ghoul,  Thabit's 
own  sword,  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  thus  carrying,  no 
less  persistently  than  Louis  Philippe  his  umbrella,  and 
which  certainly  wrought  mischief  enough,  as  we  shall  soon 

On  details  like  these,  historical  criticism  would  be  a 
mere  waste  of  learning  and  ingenuity  :  the  general  truth- 
fulness of  a  portrait  is  more  to  o\ff  present  purpose  than 
the  minute  precision  of  a  photograph.  All  annalists  agree 
in  representing  Ta'abbet-Shurran  as  an  essentially  '*  wild 
man,'  clever,  talented  even,  but  irreclaimable;  a  born 
rebel  to  all  social  law  and  custom ;  one  of  they^ree  naturd 
whom  the  literature  of  modern  times  is  wont  to  paint  in 
somewhat  rounded  contours  and  prismatic  colors,  but  whose 
real  lineaicents  stand  out  harsh  and  vigorous  in  one  of  the 
son  of  Jabir's  authentic  poems,  where  his  own  ultimate 
hero-ideal  is  thus  portrayea :  — 


« 


Nor  exults  he,  nor  complains  he;  silent  bears  whate'er  befalls 

him. 
Much  desiring,  much  attempting;  far  the  wanderings  of  bis 

Ventura. 
Id  one  desert  noon  beholds  him ;  evening  finds  htm  in  another ; 
As  the  wild  ass,  k>ne  he  crosses  o'er  the  JA^ged  and  headlong 

ridges. 
Swifter  than  the  wind  unpausing,  onward  yet,  nor  rest  nor 

slackness, 
While  the  howling  gusts,  outspeedcd,  in  the  distance  moan 

and  falter. 
Lisrht  the  slumber  on  his  eyelids,  yet  too  heavy  all  he  deems  it ; 
Ever  watchfal    for  the  moment  when  to  draw  the   bitter 

fidchion ; 
When  to  plunge  it  in  the  hear^blood  of  the  many-mustered 

foemen. 
While  the  Fates,  bystanding,  idly  grin  to  see  their  work 

^  accomplished. 
LoneUness  his  choice  companion ;  and  the  guide-marks  of  his 

roamine — 
Tell  me,  whither  guide  the  mazes  of  the  streaky,  spangled 

heavens  ?  " 


**  As  the  dawn,  so  the  day,"  says  an  Arab  proverb ;  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  Ta'abbet-Shurran  quitted 
his  family  and  tribe,  while  yet  a  mere  boy,  give  a  tolerable 
insight  into  what  his  character  even  then  was,  and  what 
an  afler  career  might  be  augured  for  him.  The  "  frightful, 
desperate,  wild,  and  furious  "  of  Shakspeare's  young  Rich- 
wd  is  no  less  applicable  to  the  former  stage  of  Ta'abbct's 
life,  than  "daring,  bold,  and  venturous  to  the  latter. 
To  Western  ears,  the  tale  may  sound  a  strange  one ;  but  to 
those  who  have  p:issed  a  day  among  the  tents  of  Wadce-1- 
Kora,  or  a  ni^ht  on  the  gravel-strewn  plains  of  'Aared,  it 
has  little  startlinjr,  and  nothing  incredible. 

The  mother  oif  Ta'abbet-Shurran,  left  a  widow  by  the 
death  of  her  first  husband  Jabir,  while  our  hero  and  his 
four  brave  but  less  celebrated  brothers  were  yet  mere  chil- 
uren,  had  married  again ;  and  this  time  her  choice  had  fallen 
on  a  man  named  'Amir,  of  the  tribe  of  Hodeyl,  a  clan 
»mous  alike  for  warriors  and  poets,  the  latter  of  whom 
have  bequeathed  to  posterity  an  entire  volume,  or  Divan, 
of  verses,  oftener  studied  than  understood,  even  by  Arab 
commentators  and  critics.  'Amir  himself  was  a  poet ;  and 
jome  by  no  means  contemptible  peiformances  of  nis  in  this 
hue  have  come  down  to  us.  Second,  or  even  third  and 
loarth  marriages,  have  never  involved  any  discredit  in 


Arab  opinion,  whether  Pagan  or  Mahometan ;  nor  would 
the  merry  wife  of  Bath  have  needed  much  argument  to  make 
good  her  case,  had  her  pilgrimage  been  to  'Okad  or  Mecca, 
instead  of  Canterbury.  The  only  inconveniences  a  buxom 
and  well-to-do  Arab  wiiow  needed,  or,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  still  needs  carefully  to  avoid,  were  family  jealousies 
and  clannish  dissensions :  the  relict  of  Jabir  ran  her  matri- 
monial ship  in  its  second  voyage  on  both  these  rocks. 
Hodeyl,  though  a  neighboring,  was  not  a  kindred  clan  to 
Fahm ;  and  Ta'abbet-Shurran,  or,  to  give  him  his  domes- 
tic name,  Thabit,  who  was  the  eldest  and  fiercest  among 
his  brothers,  soon  learned  to  look  on  his  stepfather  as  an 
intruder,  and  on  his  position  in  the  household  as  an  abiding 
insult.  When  'Amir  (so  continues  the  narrative)  saw  the 
lad  beside  him  growing  up  with  evident  signs  in  his  face  of 
a  hatred  which  he  took  no  pains  to  conceal,  he  said  one 
day  to  his  wife,  "By  heaven,  this  youngster's  manner 
causes  me  real  uneasiness :  our  marriagre  is  the  cause ;  had 
we  not  better  separate  at  once  before  worse  happens  ?  Di- 
vorce is  a  less  evil  than  bloodshed."  But  the  woman,  who 
seems  to  have  liked  the  company  of  her  new  husband  better 
than  the  children  of  her  old  one,  answered,  "  First  try  if 
you  cannot  clear  the  fellow  out  of  the  way  by  some  strata- 
gem." 'Amir  accordingly  waited  his  opportunity,  till,  when 
a  convenient  time  came,  he  said  to  the  lad,  "  Are  you  dis- 
posed to  accompany  me  on  a  raid  ?  "  "  With  all  my  heart," 
was  the  ready  answer.  "  Come  along,  then,"  said  'Amir. 
So  they  set  out  both  of  them  together;  but  'Amir  purposely 
omittea  to  take  any  provisions  with  thera  for  the  road. 
They  ioumoyed  on  all  that  night  and  the  next  day,  without 
once  halting,  till  the  second  evening  closed  in,  by  which 
time  'Amir  made  certain  that  the  md  must  be  well-nigh 
famished  for  want  of  food.  Thus  thinking,  he  led  the  way 
in  a  direction  where  enemies  were  likely  to  bo,  till,  at  last, 
there  appeared  the  gleam  of  a  fire  burning  at  some  distance 
in  front.  'Amir  then  stopped,  and  said  to  his  stepson, 
"  Halloa,  boy  I  we  are  short  of  food,  and  must  get  some- 
thing to  eat ;  go  over  to  where  you  see  that  fire,  and  ask 
the  fblk  who  are  cookins  by  it  to  give  us  a  share  of  their 
meal."  Thabit  answered,  "  What,  man  I  is  this  a  time  for 
eating  ?  "  "  Time  or  not,  I  am  hungry,"  'Amir  rejoined ; 
"  so  off  with  you,  and  bring  me  some  supper."  Thabit 
made  no  further  answer,  but  went  As  he  neared.the  fire, 
he  saw  two  of  the  most  notorious  ruffians  in  the  whole  land 
sitting  by  it :  they  were,  in  fact,  the  very  men  into  whose 
hands  his  stepfather  had  designed  that  he  should  fall. 
When  the  reflection  of  the  fire  fell  on  the  lad,  the  ruffians  saw 
him  and  sprang  up  to  seize  him  :  he  turned  and  ran ;  they 
followed ;  but  he  was  lighter  of  foot  than  they,  and  kept 
ahead,  till,  looking  over  his  shoulder,  he  observed  that  one 
of  his  pursuers  had  outstripped  the  other ;  then,  suddenly 
turning  on  the  nearer  of  the  two,  he  closed  with  him,  and 
laid  him  dead  at  a  blow.  This  done,  without  a  moment's 
pause  he  rushed  on  the  otlier,  who  stood  bewildered,  and 
disposed  of  him  in  the  same  manner.  He  then  walked 
leisurely  to  the  fire  which  they  had  lighted,  and  there 
found  some  unleavened  bread  baking:  under  the  cinders : 
this  he  took,  and  brought  it,  without  tasting  it,  to  his  step- 
father, saying,  "  Eat  —  may  it  choke  you  I  "  B»it  he  him- 
self refused  to  touch  a  morsel.  'Aniir  said,  "  Tell  me  all 
about  it,  and  how  you  came  by  it."  The  lad  answered, 
"  What  is  that  to  you  ?  eat,  and  ask  no  questions."  So 
'Amir  ate,  but  more  from  compulsion  than  appetite,  while 
his  lear  of  the  young  devil  increased  every  instant,  till, 
unable  to  contain  his  curiosity,  he  again  begged  the  boy, 
adjuring  him  by  all  the  rights  of  companionship,  to  tell  him 
the  whole  adventure.  Tliabit  did  so;  and  the  result  was 
that  'Amir  now  feared  him  worse  then  ever.  Afler  some 
hours'  rest,  they  again  went  on,  and  soon  reached  the  pas- 
ture-grounds of*^  the  hostile  tribe,  whence  they  succeeded  in 
driving  off  some  camels,  and  then  turned  homewards  with 
their  lxx>ty,  taking,  however,  a  distant  and  circuitous  way 
to  avoid  pursuit.  For  three  successive  nights  on  the  road, 
'Amir  said  to  his  stepson,  "  Make  choice  which  half  of  the 
night  you  would  best  like  to  keep  watch  over  the  camels : 
as  for  m^  1  will  take  char^  oi  them  for  the  other  half, 
while   v^A  sleep."     But  Tnabit  as  reztdariy  answered. 
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^Make  your  choice  yoarself:  it  is  all  one  to  me/'  F;«e 
thus  to  arrange  matters  according  to  his  own  liking,  'Amir 
used  to  sleep  during  'the  first  half  of  the  night,  while  his 
stepson  sat  up  and  kept  guard;  at  midnieht,  'Amir  rose 
ana  relieved  the  lad,  who  then  went  and  lay  down  for  a 
few  hours ;  but  when  Thabit  seemed  once  to  be  fast  asleep, 
'Amir  took  the  opportunity  to  lie  down  and  go  to  sleep 
also ;  so  that  in  tact,  he  never  kept  watch  at  alL  Thus 
passed  three  nights.  On  the  fourth  and  last — for  they 
were  now  nearing  their  own  land — 'Amir  thought  that  the 
lad  must  certainly  be  overcome  with  fatigue  and  drowsi- 
ness. So  he  lay  down  as  usual,  and  took  nis  fill  of  sleep, 
while  Thabit  remained  keeping  good  watch  till  midnight 
came,  when  it  was  'Amir's  turn  to  rise  and  guard,  lliis 
he  did,  till,  after  a  while,  he  saw  the  lad  to  all  appearance 
sound  asleep,  when  he  said  within  himself,  ''  Surely,  the 
fellow  must  now  be  tired  out,  and  hard  of  waking ;  now  or 
never  is  the  time  to  get  rid  of  him  altogether."  Not 
feeling,  however,  quite  sure  whether  his  stepson's  slumbers 
were  in  reality  as  deep  as  they  seemed,  he  thought  it  best 
to  try  an  experiment  nrst ;  so,  taking  up  a  pebble  from  tiie 
ground  beside  him,  he  flung  it  to  some  distance,  when  lo  I 
hardly  had  the  stone  touched  the  sand,  than  the  lad  started 
np  bolt  upright,  with,  "What  noise  was  that?"  'Amir, 
feigning  surprise,  answered,  "  On  my  life,  I  do  not  know ; 
but  it  seemed  to  me  to  come  firom  the  direction  where  the 
camels  are.  I  heard  it,  but  could  not  make  it  out  clearly." 
Hereon  Thabit  went  and  prowled  about,  searching  on  all 
sides  in  the  darkness,  till,  having  discovered  nothing,  he 
returned  and  lay  down.  A  second  time  the  stepfather 
waited,  long  enough  as  he  thought ;  then  took  a  Uttfe  peb- 
ble smaller  than  the  first,  and  jerked  it  away.  It  fell  a 
long  way  ofi*;  but  no  sooner  had  it  struck  the  plain,  than 
the  bov  was  on  his  feet  again,  exclaiming,  "What  was 
that?  *^  "  Really,  I  cannot  say,"  was  the  answer :  "  this  is 
the  second  time  i  have  heard  it ;  perhaps  one  of  the  camels 
has  got  loose."  Instantly  Thabit  began  prowling  hither 
and  thither  in  the  dark  night,  but  of  course  could  find 
nothing  on  which  to  fix  his  suspicions ;  so  he  returned  to  his 
place  and  laid  him  down  once  more.  A  third  time  'Amir 
waited  till  a  full  hour  had  passed,  and  then  took  up  the 
very  smallest  pebble  he  coula  find,  and  flung  it  away  with 
all  his  fi)rce  as  far  as  possible.  But  the  result  was  all  one : 
up  leaped  the  lad,  fresh  as  at  first,  only  that  this  time  he 
asked  no  questions,  but,  setting  off  without  a  word,  searched 
thoroughly  on  all  sides  around;  then  returned,  and  coming 
close  up  to  his  stepfather,  said,  "  Fellow,  I  do  not  like  these 
doings  of  yours ;  so  I  give  you  now  fair  warning,  the  next 
time  I  hear  any  thino;  more  of  this  kind,  by  God  you  are  a 
dead  man."  With  this  he  went  a  little  apart,  and  settled 
himself  again  to  sleep ;  while  'Amir,  as  he  himself  after- 
wards told  the  story,  passed  tiie  remaining  hours  of  dark- 
ness wide  awake,  and  in  mortal  fear,  lest  by  some  accident 
any  one  of  the  camels  should  really  stir,  and  the  lad  jump 
up  and  kill  him.  Next  day  they  reached  the  tents  of 
Fahm ;  but  Thabit,  who  guessed  rightly  enough  that  a  plot 
had  been  laid  against  him,  and  that  bis  mother  had  been 
privy  to  it,  wouKi  not  remain  any  longer  in  the  family,  but 
took  to  the  desert.  'Amir  also  shortly  after  foimd  his  posi- 
tion in  the  tribe,  who  had  got  an  inkling  of  the  matter,  an 
unpleasant  one;  so  he  divided  his  gcK)ds  with  his  wife, 
and,  divorcing  himself  fi*om  her,  returned  to  the  pastures 
of  Hodeyl. 

However,  Thabit,  or  Ta'abbet-Shnrran,  as,  in  compliance 
with  his  Arab  chroniclers,  I  shall  henceforth  cau  him, 
became  subsequently  reconciled  with  his  mother;  and 
often  when  weary,  or  hard-pressed  by  pursuers,  availed 
himself  of  the  temporary  repose  and  shelter  of  her  tent. 
With  his  own  trib^  too,  the  men  of  Fahm,  he  always 
remained  on  friendly  terms,  though  he  took  no  part  hence- 
forth in  their  public  affairs ;  nor  was  he  regarded  by  them 
as  entitled  to  their  protection,  much  less  assistance.  But 
for  all  others  whatever,  he  was  simply  an  outlaw  and  a 
robber ;  while  the  clan  of  Hodeyl,  which  he  had  early 
learned  to  hate  on  his  stepfather's  account,  was,  his  whole 
life  through,  the  special  object  of  his  depredations. 

There  is  a  region  which,  while  it  belongs  to  none  of  the 


three  great  provinces  of  Western  and  Central  Arabia,  —  to 
Hejaz,  that  is,  Nejd,  or  Yemen,  —  yet  fbnns  a  kind  of 
junction-tract  between  them,  and  u  in  consequence  trav- 
ersed by  most  of  the  great  Arab  routes  that  lead  from  all 
directions  to  the  old  centre  of  commercial  and  social  activ- 
ity, the  territory  of  Mecca.  From  the  earliest  times  down 
to  our  own,  this  borderland  has  been  a  favorite  rescvt  of 
highwaymen ;  partly  on  account  of  the  fireaueot  opportu- 
nities of  plunder  afforded  by  passing  travellers  and  cara> 
vans,  partly  fix>m  its  own  topographical  peculiarities,  which 
seem  to  mark  it  out  as  a  fitting  repair  for  brigands  ajid  out- 
laws. It  is  an  intricate  labyrintn  of  vaUeys,  narrow  and 
winding  where  they  first  descend  firom  the  nigged  ranges 
of  Jebel  Aseer  on  the  west,  but  widening  oat  as  they  ap- 
proach the  low  level  of  the  great  desert  or  ^  Dahna', "  and 
assuming  the  form  of  long  shallow  gullies  where  thej  rise 
again  towards  the  table-land  of  Nejd.  Westward  the  hilJs 
are  fi^uently  wooded  with  "  Ithel,"  the  Arabian  tamari4[, 
with  «  Rind,''^  or  wild  laurel,  with  «  Sidr,"  a  pretty  dwarf 
acacia,  besides  the  spreading  ^  Markh,"  and  other  large 
semi-tropical  trees ;  while  under  the  shade  of  these  ooiverti 
numerous  wild  animals  make  their  lair:  wolves,  fiises, 
jackals,  hyienas,  and  especially  the  small  but  ferodons 
Arabian  panther,  black-spotted  on  a  light  yellow  groond, 
the  terror  of  the  herded  gaxelles,  and  somedmea  of  the 
hunter  also.  In  other  places  the  rocks  are  precipitous, 
bare,  and  inaccessible  to  all  but  the  wild  goats  that  browse 
on  the  occasional  tufts  of  thin  grass  or  dwarf  shrubs 
springing  from  their  clefts.  The  valleys,  where  nairov, 
form  water-courses  in  the  rainy  season ;  and  even  in  the 
heats  of  mid-summer,  not  unfirequently  shelter  deep  pools, 
protected  from  sun  and  wind  by  some  overhanginfir  rode; 
little  patches  too  of  cultivation  occur  here  and  there, 
marking  the  permanent  establishment  of  a  few  families,  or 
a  moderate  stretch  of  green  justifies  the  presence  of  some 
herdsmen's  tents.  But  nowhere  do  the  conditions  of  the 
bund  allow  of  any  thing  like  real  populousness ;  and  the 
abruptness  of  the  local  barriers  tenas  to  divide  the  scanty 
inhaoitants  into  small,  almost  isolated  dusters,  while  hj 
the  same  fact  it  detains  them  in  a  state  of  semi-barbarisBt, 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  affected  by  centuries  of  comparatiTS 
civilisation  aroundL 

Farther  on,  however,  where  these  valleys  enter  the 
'<  Dahna',"  the  prospect  is  dreary  indeed :  rock  and  sand, 
the  latter  light  and  ever  shifting,  the  former  abrupt  and 
rugged,  or  spreading  into  mUes  of  continuous  stone-sheet; 
the  whole  appearing  much  as  the  bottom  of  the  ocesa 
might  possibly  do  were  it  upheaved,  and  left  exposed  to  the 
sun;  an  imagination  not  nu*  removed,  it  may  be,  in  tkii 
case,  firom  the  geological  reality  of  things.  But  jotted  ss 
at  random  through  uie  waste,  where  least  expected  amid 
the  utter  seeming  drought,  and  discoverable  onlv  by  loi^ 
practice  and  that  intimacy  with  the  desert  whicL  few  but 
outlaws  are  likely  to  acquire,  lie  small,  pale-green  spots^ 
marked  out  by  the  wild  pahn,  the  feathery  ^  ithel,"  and 
the  tangled  ^'semr"  thorn.  Here  water  is  to  be  fbond 
when  dug  for  at  the  depth  of  a  few  feet  under  earth ;  here 
also  is  wood  enough  for  the  modest  requirements  of  Arab 
cookery ;  here  the  traveller  may  occasionally  halt  at  mid* 
day  or  nightfall ;  and  here  the  robber,  fiying  or  pnrsuing, 
may  take  a  few  hours'  stolen  repose. 

This  is  the  land  now  known  as  El-Kora,  Soleyyel,  Bisna', 
and  Aftaj ;  a  land  long  unchanged,  and  likely  long  to  re- 
main so,  both  in  itself  and  in  its  inhabitants. 

On  its  outskirts,  west  and  north,  spread  the  nastores  of 
Hodeyl,  a  tribe  once  numerous  and  powerfiiC  and  eren 
now  not  only  independent  of,  but  actively  hostile  to,  tbB 
powers  that  be;  to  the  south  are  the  small  but  many  vil- 
lages of  Baieelah,  a  Yemenite  or  ^  'Arab  "  tribe,  who,  with 
otners  of  ueir  kindred,  extend  down  to  the  frontiers  of 
rich  and  populous  Nejran ;  to  the  east  stretched,  in  Ta'- 
abbetrShurran's  time,  the  vast  encampments  of  Temesn 
and  ' Aamir,  the  chief  of  all  the  central  *^  Most'areb,"  or 
<<  adscitious  "  clans ;  but  these  last  are  now  crystalUzed 
into  Wahhabee  provinces. 

On  all  of  these,  now  one,  now  the  other,  Ta'abbet- 
Shurran  made  his  predatory  attacks,  disregardful  alike  of 
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pAtioiial  alliance  or  enmity ;  sometimea  alone,  more  often 
in  company  with  other  outlaws,  to  whom  he  acted  as  a 
temporary  leader.  Many  of  these  raids  have  heen  re- 
corded at  great  length  by  Arab  cbioniden,  who  have 
besides  preserved  to  us  the  verses  in  which  the  robber-hero, 
not  more  modest  in  self'praise  than  the  generality  of  poets, 
celebrated  his  own  prowess.  A  few  of  these  anecaotes, 
rendered  as  literally  as  may  be,  consistently  with  trans- 
ferring, or  at  least  attempting  to  transfer,  the  Tividness  of 
tbe  original  Arab  picture  to  the  dissimilar  canvas  of  the 
European  mind,  —  no  easy  task,  —  will  best  illustrate  the 
man,  and  those  amongst  whom  he  lived. 

Once  on  a  time  heaad  led  a  band  of  fellow-brigands  on 
an  expedition  directed  against  the  herds  and  havings  of 
the  Benoo  Hodeyl,  not  far  from  Ta'if.  On  their  way  the 
party  passed  beneath  a  precipioe  of  great  height;  its  fsce 
showed  far  up  the  entrance  cSf  a  cavern,  above  which  Ta'- 
abbet-Shurran's  {practised  eyes  could  detect  a  swarm  of  bees 
hovering.  Now,  wild  honey — for  art-made  hives  and  tame 
bees  were  yet  unknown  —  was  the  only  substitute  possessed 
by  Arabs  of  those  days  for  sugar,  and  ranked  accordingly  as 
a  choice,  almost  indeed  a  necessary  dainty.  Ta'abbet  and 
and  his  crew  at  once  postponed  their  original  design  on 
sheep  and  camels  in  favor  of  this  rarer  booty ;  and  by  long 
and  circuitous  paths  clambered  up  the  mountain  tiU  they 
stood  on  its  brow,  right  above  the  cavemed  cliff.  Next, 
Ta'abbet  tied  a  camel-rope  round  his  waist,  while  his  com- 
rades made  fast  the  other  end  to  the  stump  of  a  tree ;  and, 
taking  with  him  a  couple  of  empty  skins,  allowed  himself  to 
be  lowered  against  the  mountain  face,  till  he  dangled  oppo- 
site to  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  into  which  he  then  contrived 
to  swing  himself;  much  like  Shakspeare's  samphire-gather- 
er, or  a  Norwegian  in  quest  of  sea-fowL  As  ne  had  ooi^ 
jectnred,  a  large  store  of  excellent  honey  had  collected 
within  the  cavern,  and  he  proceeded  at  his  leisure  to  fill  the 
•kins  he  had  brought  with  the  desired  prize,  unsuspicious 
of  any  danger  from  without.  But  while  ne  thus  busied  him- 
self, some  men  of  Hodeyl,  who,  hidden  in  the  brushwood  on 
the  upper  slope,  had  watched  all  these  doings,  suddenly 
rushed  out  on  the  associates  of  the  Fahm  brigand,  and  drove 
them  off  from  their  poet.  The  Hodeylees  now  masters  of 
the  position,  began  twitching  the  upper  end  of  the  rope  that 
sirdled  Ta'abbet's  waist,  and  thus  apprised  him  of  an  un- 
niendly  presence.  Without  heeitation  he  cut  the  cord  with 
his  dagger,  and  then  advancing  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave 
looked  up. 

**  Caucrht,"  exclaimed  his  enemies. 

"  Caught,  indeed  1 "  sneeringly  repeated  Ta'abbet :  "  that 
we  have  yet  to  see.  Do  you  mean  to  take  ransom,  and  let 
me  ffo  unharmed  ?  " 

'^  x^o  conditions  with  such  aa  yon,"  they  answered  from 
•above. 

«  Aha  I  that  is  your  game  ?  "  rejoined  the  robber :  ^  you 
thmk  that  you  have  al^ady  caught  me,  and  killed  me,  and 
eaten  my  honey  too,  which  I  have  been  at  such  pains  to  get. 
No,  by  God  1  that  shall  never  be."  Thus  saying,  he  brought 
the  skins  to  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  and  poured  out  all  the 
honey,  so  that  it  went  trickling  down  the  face  of  the  preci- 
pice in  their  si^t;  next  he  took  the  empty  skins,  honey- 
smeared  as  they  were,  and  tied  them  tight  against  his  breast 
and  body ;  ana  then,  while  the  men  of  Hodeyl  stood  look- 
ing on  in  stupid  amazement,  let  himself  slip  feet  foremost 
down  the  crag,  with  such  dexteritv  that  in  a  few  minutes  he 
was  safe  at  the  bottom,  some  hundreds  of  yards  below ;  and 
long  before  his  intended  captors,  descending  by  the  ordinary 
path,  had  circled  the  mountain  and  reached  the  other  aide, 
was  far  away  beyond  all  chance  of  pursuit. 

So  brilliant  an  escape  deserved  to  be  commemorated  by 
its  hero  in  a  spirited  poem,  from  which  I  will  quote  a  few 
lines:  — 

"This  my  answer  to  the  foemen,  when  alone  I  stood  defenceless, 

ClfMed  the  paths  behind,  before  me,  in  the  hour  of  doubt  and 
danger. 

'  Is  it  thus  the  choice  ye  give  me  ?  ransomed  life,  and  scornful 
mercy  1 

These,  or  death  1  —  not  two  the  oflbrs :  one  alone  befits  the  free- 
man. 


Yet  a  third  Is  mine,  ye  know  not:  reason  scarce  admits  the 

venture; 
Daring  prompts  it ;   and  the  peril  bids  roe  test  it  to  the  utmost' 
Iron-hara  the  rocks,  and  'neath  them  Death  securely  waits  his 

victim. 
Harder  than  the  rocks  my  breast;  and  Death  askance  beholda 

my  safety/' 


» 


The  image  of  Death  enraged  at  his  escape,  like  that  of 
the  Fates  idly  grintiing,  their  occupation  gone,  over  the  ene- 
mies he  had  slaughtered  without  oiding  their  permission, 
was,  it  would  seem,  in  Ta'abbet-Shurran's  wild  nincy,  more 
than  a  mere  poetical  figure  of  speech.  For  him  —  so  the 
Arab  narrative,  half  credulous,  naif  sceptic,  records — the 
desert  was  peopled  with  weird  phantom  shapes,  all  horrible, 
and  befitting  the  guilty  imaginmgs  or  companionship  of  a 
man  of  blood. 

Foremost  among  these  was  the  "  Ghoul,"  a  monster  half 
flesh,  half  spirit ;  tangible,  yet  ever  changing  its  form ;  en- 
dowed with  speech  and  reason,  but  for  evil  only ;  hating 
man,  and  ever  seeking  his  harm.  It  may  not  be  amiss  here 
to  remark,  that  pna-Islamitic  Arab  spiritualism,  in  the 
metaphysical  sense  of  the  word,  seems,  lixe  that  of  the  Jews, 
to  have  been  nearly  if  not  quite  exhausted  by  the  sole  con- 
ception  of  a  Supreme  Buler ;  all  else,  whatever  is  known 
among  other  races  as  soul,  ghost,  spectre,  angel,  demon, 
fiury ,  sprite,  goblin,  and  so  fordi,  was  mr  them  corporeal,  or  at 
best  ouasi-corporeal,  and  subject,  though  with  certain  af>* 
propnate  modifications,  to  the  principid  conditions  of  ani- 
mated matter,  such  as  we  experimentally  reckon  them.  Nor 
was  Mahomet  himself,  the  Koran  to  witness,  much  ahead 
of  his  ancestors  in  this  respect.  It  is  not  till  a  later  date, 
when  Persian,  Greek,  and  Tartar  ideas  had  infiltrated  the  nar 
tional  mind,  that  any  thing  like  the  Teuton,  Celtic,  or  even 
Norse  spirit  appears  among  the  phantasmagoria  o#  Arab 
literature.  As  for  the  "ehonl,"  tlmt  most  popular  of  prss- 
Islamitic  superstitions,  and  die  neaiest  approacn  to  a  genuine 
Arab  ^  devil,"  it  was,  to  complete  its  corporeality,  male  and  fe- 
male, and  though  remarkablv  tenacious  of  life,  mortal;  but 
when  it  happened  at  last  to  oe  killed,  its  carcass  had  the 
faculty — an  annoying  one  for  curious  investigators— of 
disappearing  altogether,  or  of  presenting  at  most  the  appear- 
ance of  a  small  piece  of  burned  leather,  or  some  equally  nn- 
instructive  substance.  Masa'oodee,  the  author  wnose  di»> 
cursive  work,  the  **  Grolden  Meadows,"  has  procured  him  the 
overflattering  title  of  tiie  ^  Arab  Herodotus,"  speculates  not 
quite  unreasonably  on  the  matter,  and  inclines  to  the  opin- 
ion that  the  ^  ghoul "  of  old  times  was  nothing  else  than 
some  ferocious  and  ill-&vored  wild  beast,  probably^  of  the 
ape  genus,  rarely  met  with,  and  exaggeratea  by  excited  im- 
aginations into  a  demon.  Thus  much  is  certain,  that  in 
proortion  as  Arab  records  i^proach  an  era  of  increased  popu- 
lation and  of  freer  interoourse  between  province  and  prov« 
ince,  the  <*  ghoul "  becomes  less  frequent,  and  ultimately  dis- 
appears altogether ;  while  more  spiritual  conceptions,  snoh  as 
"  Jinn,"  "  Hatif "  or  Banshee,  '< '  Ayid  "  or  <"  haunting-ghost," 
and  the  like,  take  its  place.  However,  even  at  the  present 
day,  the  inhabitants  of  Beja*  on  the  Nubian  frontier,  and 
the  negroes  of  Kordofan  and  Darfoor,  have  the  good  for- 
tune to  retain  their  ^  shouls  "— <<  Kotrobs  "  they  call  them 
— of  the  genuine  Arab  kind,  perhaps  their  goriUas. 

But  in  Ta'abbet's  epoch  the  <<  ghoul,"  whether  demon, 

ror  fiincy,  was  no  rarity ;  and  a  night-long  duel  between 
great  robber  and  one  of  these  unamiable  oeings  in  the 
dreuy  valley  of  Bbha-Bataa,  near  Kalaat-Bisha',  aT  few 
days*  journey  to  the  south-east  of  Mecca,  may  at  least  claim 
what  authenticity  Ta'abbet-Shurran's  own  verses  can  give 
it.  The  curiosity  of  the  record,  almoat  unique  of  its  kind  in 
its  completeness,  may  serve  to  excuse  the  childishness  of  the 
subject. 

"  Oh  1  bear  ye  the  tidings  to  all  of  my  clan, 
The  wondrous  encounter  in  Boha's  lone  dell, 
The  fiend-guarded  land  where  the  ghoul  of  ^e  waste 
In  horror  and  blackness  contested  my  path 
I  said  *  We  are  kinsmates ;  our  fortunes  are  one, 
Tho^-tidl:  why  assail  mel  in  peace  get  thee  gone.' 
It  t^ve  not,  but  darted  to  rend  me.  I  turned. 
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Upra'scd  in  tay  hand  the  keen  falchion  of  Yemen ; 
Tnen,  fearleis,  I  struck ;  and  the  spectre  before  me 
Lay  shapc'less  and  prone  on  the  earth  at  mj  feet. 
'  Depart/  so  it  groaned ;  but  I  answcnsd,  *  Await, 
Not  threats  can  avail  thee,  nor  guile  set  thee  free.' 
Slow  wore  the  long  night,  as  I  grappled  the  foe, 
Till  morning  should  show  me  what  darkness  concealed. 
Then  gleamed  to  the  dawn  the  green  fire  of  its  eye, 
The  jaws  of  the  panther,  the  snake's  cloven  toncue; 
Distorted  the  foot,  —  who  the  monster  would  know 
May  seek  where  I  sought  it,  and  find  where  I  found." 

This  last-mentioned  diabolical  peculiarity,  the  distorted  or 
cloven  foot,  re-appears  in  every  Arab  or  negro  tale  of  the 
kind,  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest.  By  what  law  of 
analogy  or  derivation  this  peculiar  feature  has  been  selected 
to  identify  the  embodied  power  of  evil  in  the  popular  myths 
of  almost  every,  if  not  of  every  nation,  Turanian,  Aryan, 
Celtic,  or  "Semitic,"  is  a  question  to  which  Mr.  Tylor 
alone  can  perhaps  supply  a  satisfactory  answer. 

So  far,  however,  as  daring  and  violence  carried  to  an 
almost  preternatural  des^e  are  concerned,  Ta'abbet-Shur- 
ran  himself  seems  to  have  deserved  a  place  among  the 
worst  ghouls  of  his*  day.  I  pass  over  the  long  list  of  plun- 
dering excursions  that  fill  pa2ce  after  pa^e  of  Aboo-l-Faraj, 
his  best  chronicler,  with  lances,  swords,  and  blood;  nor 
need  his  adventures  in  the  southern  ''vallev  of  tigers," 
where,  out  of  sheer  bravado,  he  passed  the  ni^ht  unarmed 
and  alone,  nor  his  cattle-drivings  in  Nejd,  nor  his  vengeance 
on  the  chiefs  of  Bajeelah,  who  had,  treacherously  enough, 
attempted  to  poison  him,  be  here  related  in  detail.  "  What 
on  earth  do  you  want  with  the  doings  of  Ta'abbet-Shur- 
ran  ? "  said  his  own  tribesmen  of  Fahm,  some  five  cen- 
turies later,  to  the  inauisitive  'Omar-esh-Sheybanee,  an 
annalist  of  some  note,  wnen  he  paid  them  a  visit  in  their 
remote  encampments,  on  purpose  to  learn  what  memories 
the  clan  might  still  retain  of  their  equivocal  hero ;  *'  Do  you, 
too,  want  to  set  up  for  a  hisrhwayman  ?  "  An  answer  not 
wholly  without  a  moral.  Nor  need  we  wonder  if,  where 
such  was  the  general  feeling,  Ta'abbet-Shurran,  however 
distinguished  for  personal  bravery  and  poetical  talent,  was 
yet,  in  spite  of  these  recommendations,  ordinarily  so  at^ 
tractive,  no  favorite  with  those  whose  good-will  should 
have  been  the  best  reward  of  his  exploits,  the  fair  ones  of 
the  land :  nay,  he  has  himself  handed  down  to  us  in  verse 
the  refusal  with  which  a  Nedjee  girl  of  hieh  birth  met  his 
proposals  of  marria^;  though  ne  consoles  himself  with 
the  ungallant  reflection,  that,  after  all,  he  was  perhaps  too 

good  for  her. 

'''''■  ■ 

THE  RING  OF  RINGS. 

Where  or  when  the  ring  was  first  adopted  as  a  badge  of 
matrimony,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  say.  We  have  a 
shadowy  recollection  of  reading  somewhere  that  Tubal  Cain 
fashioned  the  first  ring,  and,  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  it 
when  he  had  made  it,  consulted  Adam  on  the  matter ;  and, 
by  his  advice,  gave  the  ring  to  his  son,  that  he  might  es- 
pouse a  wife  with  it.  It  is  very  doubtful,  however,  if  the 
ancient  Hebrews  used  marriage-rings,  although  the  words 
of  the  Jewish  betrothal  service,  *'  Behold,  tliou  art  betrothed 
unto  me  with  this  ring,  according  to  the  rites  of  Moses  and 
Israel,"  almost  assert  that  they  did.  An  old  writer  says  the 
ancient  Jews  acknowledged  the  planet  Jupiter  to  be  a  star 
having  favorable  influences;  and  it  was  customary  amon^ 
them  ror  a  newl^-married  man  to  give  his  bride  a  nng  with 
the  planet's  name  engraved  upon  it,  so  that  she  might  be 
delivered  of  all  her  children  under  Jupiter's  benign  auspices. 
If  the  wedding-ring  was  indeed  an  Israelitish  institution,  it 
is  strange  that  it  is  never  alluded  to  in  Holy  Writ  or  men- 
tioned by  the  Talmudists.  Selden  goes  so  mr  as  to  declare 
the  Jews  were  the  very  last  people  to  adopt  the  use  of  it ; 
nevertheless,  the  nuns  of  St.  Anne,  at  Rome,  believe  them- 
selves blessed  in  possessing  the  marriage-ring  of  their  saint, 
the  mother  of  the  Virgin,  —  a  rudely-made  silver  ring; 
and,  according  to  monkim  legends,  Joseph  and  Mary  were 
married  with  a  rin^,  onyx  and  amethyst.  This  ring  was 
found  by  somebody  m  996,  and  given  by  a  Jerusalem  jewel- 


ler to  a  lapidary  living  at  Elusium,  who,  from  lack  of  fidtht 
set  no  value  upon  the  relic,  until  a  miracle  opened  his  eves 
to  its  genuineness.  He  presented  it  to  a  church,  where  it 
worked  wonderful  cures  upon  ailing  believers.  In  147S, 
some  sacrilegious  rascal  robbed  the  church  of  its  treasure; 
after  which,  as  such  things  were  wont  to  do,  it  increased 
and  multiplied,  and  was  exhibited  at  divers  eburehes  la 
different  parts  of  Europe. 

In  his  "  Book  on  the  Common  Prayer,"  Wheatley  calU 
the  ring  a  visible  pledge  of  the  man's  fidelity ;  "^  which,  fay 
the  First  Common  Prayer-Book  of  King  Edward  VI.,  was 
accompanied  with  other  tokens  of  spousage  in  gold  and 
silver."  This  lets  us  into  the  meaning  and  design  of  the 
ring,  and  intimates  it  to  be  the  remains  of  an  ancient  cos- 
tom,  whereby  it  was  usual  for  the  man  to  purchase  the 
woman,  laying  down  for  the  price  of  her  a  certain  sum  of 
money;  or  else  performing  certain  articles  or  conditions 
which  the  father  of  the  diwisel  would  accept  as  an  equivsr 
lent.  Among  the  Romans,  this  was  called  co-emption  or 
purchasing,  and  was  accounted  the  firmest  kind  of  marriage 
which  they  had.  Pliny  tells  us  it  was  customary  to  send 
an  iron  ring  without  any  stone  in  it,  by  way  of  present,  tD 
a  woman  upon  her  betrothal ;  a  fashion  probabl v  springing 
out  of  anotner  Roman  custom,  the  giving  of  a  nng  as  earn- 
est, upon  the  conclusion  of  a  bargain.  At  her  actual 
marriage,  the  Roman  bride  usually  received  a  rin^  bearing 
the  figure  of  a  key  upon  it,  in  token  that  henceforth  she 
would  be  charged  with  the  keys  of  her  husband's  house ; 
and  sometimes  the  keys  themselves  were  handed  over  to 
her  at  the  same  time. 

When  an  Angli  -Saxon  bachelor  and  maiden  were  betr  thed 
they  exchanged  presents,  or  '*  weds;"  and  the  gentleman 
gave  his  lady-love  a  solemn  kiss  as  he  placed  a  ring  upon  her 
right  hand,  to  remain  there  until  he  himself  transferred  it  to 
her  left  hand  when  the  second  and  final  ceremonial  took 
place.  In  later  times,  wedding-rin^  were  hallowed,  belbfe 
beinsr  put  to  their  proper  use,  by  sprinkling  with  holy  water, 
and  the  offering  of  a  special  prayer  for  me  benefit  of  the 
wearer.  When  the  bridegroom  spoke  the  words  endowing 
his  bride  with  all  his  worldly  goods,  he  put  the  ring  npon 
her  thumb,  saying,  "  In  the  name  of  the  Father; "  then  up- 
on her  forefinger,  saying,  *'  In  the  name  of  the  Son  ; "  next 
upon  her  middle  finger,  **  In  the  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; " 
finally  placing  the  ring  upon  the  woman's  fourth  finger  as  be 
said,  *'  Amen  I  "  and  there  he  left  it  Several  reasons  have 
been  advanced  for  the  selection  of  the  fourth  finger.  ^  An 
opinion  there  is,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  *^  which  mi^ni- 
fies  the  fourth  finger  of  the  left  hand ;  presuming  therein  a 
cordial  relation,  that  a  particular  vessel,  nerve,  vein,  or  ar> 
tery,  is  conferred  thereto  from  the  heart,  and  thereof  that 
especially  hath  the  honor  to  bear  our  rings."  The  fourth 
finger  was  said  to  be  the  last  to  succumb  to  the  gout. 


known  amon^  ancient  physicians  as  the  healing  finger,  and 
always  used  by  them  in  stirring  their  mixtures,  in  the  be- 
lief diat  nothing  harmful  to  health  could  come  in  contact 
with  it,  without  its  immediately  making  a  sort  of  telegraphic 
communication  of  the  fact  to  the  heart  of  the  stirrer.  Those 
who  disbelieve  in  any  physical  connection  between  the 
fourth  finger  and  the  supposed  seat  of  love,  may  take  their 
choice  of  the  following  reasons  why  that  particular  digit 
should  be  the  ring-finger.  The  thumb  and  nrst  two  fingers 
being  reserved  as  synibols  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  the  reser- 
vation left  the  fourth  finger  the  first  available  for  the  dis- 
tinction. The  fourth  finger  is  guarded  on  either  side  by  its 
fellows,  and  is  ^^  only  finger  on  the  hand  that  cannot  be  ex- 
tended without  one  or  the  other  of  them  following  its  move- 
ments. It  is  the  least  active  finger  of  the  least-used  hand, 
upon  which  the  ring  may  be  always  in  sight  and  yet  sub- 
jected to  the  least  wear.  Although  the  most  commonplace, 
the  last  seems  to  us  to  be  the  best  solution  of  the  question ; 
but,  if  the  Roman  ladies  were  the  first  to  don  the  marriage- 
ring,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  merely  imitated  their  loras 
and  masters,  who  wore  their  ofiicial  nngs  upon  the  fourth 
finder. 

Although  the  ring  was  always  plac^  upon  the  fourth  fin- 
ger in  church,  it  was  not  always  allowed  to  remain  there. 
English  Udies  were  wont,  at  one  time,  to  transfer  the  golden 
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^tter  to  their  thumbs ;  a  custom  perhaps  originated  by  some 
bigb-bom  bride  whose  finger,  like  that  of  Suckling*s  heroine, 

"  Was  so  small,  the  rin^ 
Would  not  stay  on  which  they  did  bnng  — 
It  was  too  wide  a  peck." 

At  Stanford  Court,  Worcestershire,  may  be  seen  the  portraits 
of  five  ladies  of  the  Salway  family  who  lived  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Bess,  all  of  whom  carry  their  wedding-rings  upon 
their  thumbs.  BuUer  bears  witness  to  the  practice  in  his 
lines :  — 

"  Others  were  for  abolishing 
That  tool  of  matrimony,  a  rin^, 
With  which  th'  nnsancdfied  bndegroom 
Is  married  only  to  a  thumb  I " 

And  according  to  the  British  ApoUoy  the  brides  of  George 
I/b  time  used  to  remove  the  ring  irom  its  proper  abiding- 
place  to  the  thumb,  as  soon  as  the  ceremony  was  over.  In 
a  translation  of  a  French  version  of  the  story  of  Patient 
Grisel,  dated  1619,  that  much-enduring,  benighted  matron, 
who  had  not  the  fSdntest  notion  of  sexual  equality,  says  to 
her  hard-hearted  lord,  when  departing  from  his  house  in  the 
scantiest  of  costumes :  ^  Your  jewels  are  in  the  wardrobe, 
and  even  the  ring  with  which  you  married  me  withal,  in  the 
chamber  I "  Was  the  leaving  the  rins  in  the  chamber  only 
an  additional  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  ue  over-patient  wiie  ? 
or  may  we  inier  that  the  married  ladies  of  the  time  did  not 
always  carry  the  mark  of  their  matronhood  about  with 
them  ?  We  wonder  much  that  the  agitated  sisterhood  of 
our  time  have  not  yet  raised  their  shrill  protest  against  the 
sex  wearing  the  weddins-ring  at  all ;  or,  at  least,  rebelled 
at  its  being  worn  upon  ue  letl  hand,  seeing  that  betokens 
the  ini'eriority  and  subjection  of  the  wearer ;  the  ri^ht  hand 
signifying  power,  independence,  and  authority,  and  the  left 
exactly  me  contrary. 

Tertullian,  despite  of  Pliny's  testimony,  was  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  Romans  used  ^Id  wedding-rings,  as  more 
symbolical  of  the  generous,  sincere,  long-lasting  affection 
that  ought  to  subsist  between  man  and  wife ;  but  in  this 
matter  we  would  rather  take  the  pagan's  word.  Swinburne 
says  it  is  of  no  moment  of  what  metal  the  ring  is  made,  the 
fi>rm  being  round  and  without  end,  importing  that  the  love 
of  those  it  unites  shall  circulate  and  fiow  continuously.  But 
a  thirteenth-century  bishop  advances  excellent  reasons  why 
the  ring  of  rings  should  be  of  gold.  Ue  tells  us  that  one 
Protheus  made  a  ring  of  iron,  with  an  adamant  enclosed 
therein,  as  a  pledge  of  love ;  because,  as  iron  subdueth  all 
things,  so  doth  love  conquer  all  things,  since  nothing  is  more 
violent  than  its  ardor ;  and  as  an  adamant  cannot  be  broken, 
so  love  cannot  be  overcome ;  ibr  love  is  strong  as  death. 
In  course  of  time,  golden  rings,  set  with  gems,  were  substi- 
tuted for  the  adamantine  ones  of  baser  metal,  because — the 
worthy  bishop  explains  —  as  gold  excelleth  all  other  metals, 
so  doth  love  excel  all  other  blessings ;  and  as  gold  is  set  otf 
by  gems,  so  is  conjugal  love  set  ofi*  by  other  virtues.  With 
such  thorough  appreciation  of  the  honor  due  to  love  and 
matrimony,  we  cannot  help  wondering  how  the  writer  of 
such  warm  words  ever  reconciled  himself  to  a  celibate  pro- 
fession. 

Many  people  believe  that  a  marriage  cannot  be  legally 
pertbrmed  with  a  ring  of  any  material  save  gold  ;  and  it 
was  customary,  not  very  long  aso,  in  some  parts  of  Ireland, 
to  hire  a  gold  ring  for  the  occasion,  and  return  it  when  the 
pair  was  saiely  bound.  Marriages,  however,  have  been  cel- 
ebrated with  nothing  better  than  a  brass  curtain- ring ;  and 
stories  are  told  of  the  church-key  being  pressed  into  ser- 
vice. The  editor  of  Notes  and  Queries  relates  a  strange 
tale  of  a  bridegroom's  readiness  when  he  discovered  he  had 
left  the  all-important  circlet  behind  hira.  The  young 
daughter  of  a  certain  widow,  as  young  daughters  are  apt  to 
do,  bestowed  her  afi*ections  ui)on  a  gentleman  whese  merits 
the  widow  could  not  appreciate.  Knowing,  probably  from 
experience,  what  head-strong  creatures  love-smitten  young 
folks  are,  the  old  lady  kept  strict  watch  and  ward  over  the 
misguided  maiden;  but,  ais  might  have  been  expected,  one 
old  head  was  no  match  for  two  young  hearts. 


One  day  the  widow  awoke  to  the  fact  that  she  wanted  a 
new  pair  of  shoes,  and  set  off  with  her  daughter  to  the  shoe- 
maker's. Seizins  the  opportunity  when  mamma  was  sitting 
with  one  shoe  on  and  one  shoe  on,  the  damsel  slipped  out  of 
the  shop,  and  hied  her  to  the  church,  where,  by  a  wonderful 
coincidence,  she  found  a  clergyman,  his  clerk,  and  a  voun? 
gentleman  with  a  license  in  his  pocket.  All  went  well  untu 
It  was  necessary  to  produce  the  ring,  when,  to  every  one's 
dismay,  it  was  not  forthcoming.  The  bridepoom,  however, 
was  not  daunted  by  such  a  trifle:  he  pulled  off  a  glove, 
whipped  out  his  penknife,  cut  a  ring  of  leather,  placed  it 
upon  the  lady's  finger,  and  had  the  supreme  felicity  of 
being  hailed  a  mamed  man,  just  as  the  indignant  widow 
burst  into  the  church,  too  breathless  to  give  vent  to  her 
anger. 

A  Jewish  bridegroom  could  not  have  resorted  to  such  an 
expedient;  for,  accoiding  to  Jewish  laws,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  rin^  should  be  of  a  certain  value,  certified  by  the 
officiating  rabbi.  It  must  also  be  the  absolute  property  of  the 
bridegroom,  and  not  obtained  either  upon  credit  or  by  gift. 
The  action  of  placing  the  ring  upon  the  woman's  finger  is 
so  binding,  that  if  nothing  more  be  done,  neither  party  can 
contract  a  marriage  without  first  obtaining  a  divorce.  No 
Jewish  marriave-rino^s  are  known  to  be  in  existence  of  an 
earlier  date  than  the  sixteenth  century.  There  are  two 
Jewish  wedding-rings  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
One  is  a  broad  gold  band,  enriched  with  bosses  in  filigree ; 
the  other  of  gold  enamel  with  an  inscription  running  |round 
the  broad  margin  in  raised  enamel  letters,  and  having  fixed 
upon  one  side  a  turret  with  triangular  angles  and  movable 
vanes.  The  late  Lord  Londesborough  possessed  a  Hebrew 
ring  of  richly-enamelled  gold,  decorated  with  beautiful  fili- 
gree-work ;  and  attached  by  a  hinge  to  the  collet,  in  place 
of  a  setting,  was  a  small  ridged  capsule,  like  the  gabled  roof 
of  a  house,  and  inside  the  ring  two  Hebrew  words  were  in- 
scribed. Mo^t  Jewish  rings  bear  a  sentiment  more  or  less 
appropriate,  a  favorite  one  being,  "  Joy  be  with  you." 

Posies  or  mottoes  were  generally  inscribed  upon  the  fiat 
inner  side  of  wedding-rin^  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
ring  with  which  Henry  VIII.  wedded  Ann  of  Cleves  bore  the 
significantly  appropriate  prayer,** Grod  send  me  well  tokeepe." 
Such  inscriptions  as,  *'  Amor  vincit  omnia ; "  **  Tout  mon 
coBur ; "  **  Gift  and  giver,  your  servants  ever ; "  **  No  gift 
can  show  the  love  I  owe,"  although  met  witli  upon  mamage- 
rings,  were  surely  intended  rather  for  betrothal  rings.  Some 
sanguinely  promise  an  eternity  of  connubial  bliss :  — 


"Death  never  parts 
Such  loving  hearts. 


ft 


Others  are  of  an  admonitory  order,  such  as,-— 

"  Silence  ends  strife 
With  man  and  wife." 


*'  Where  hearts  agree, 
There  God  will  be." 


What  could  be  more  admirably  adapted  for  a  man  inclined  to 
embrace  matrimony  upon  the  principle  of  limited  liability, 
and  chary  of  undertaking  to  love  and  cherish  a  wife  who 
might  prove  all  worser  and  no  better,  than  the  couplet :  — 

"  As  true  to  thee 
As  thou  to  me  "  ? 

But,  in  frankness,  even  this  is  surpassed  by  Bishop^Thomas's 
motto  for  his  fourth  wife's  ring :  — 

"  If  I  survive, 
I'll  make  them  five.' 

In  1659,  some  one  advertised  the  loss  of  "a  rin^,  which  was 
a  weddinrr-ring,  tyed  with  a  black  ribbon,  and* two  black 
little  on^s,  with  a  lock  of  hair  in  it:  the'}K)sie  United 
Hearts^  ^eftth  only  parts."    Within  the  last  year  or  two. 
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posie  wedding-rings  bare  re-«ppeared ;  but  wbether  the 
attempted  revival  ban  proved  a  successful  one  is  more 
than  we  know.  A  more  modem  form  of  motto-ring  is  that 
wherein  the  words  are  formed  hy  the  initial  letters  of  the 
stones  arranged  around  the  boop,  and  for  wedding  '*  keep- 
ers "  tbe  gems  are  made  to  spell  out  the  bridegroom's  Chris- 
tian name. 

Another  and  older  kind  of  wedding-ring  was  the  gimmal- 
ring,  in  voffue  when  the  ceremony  of  mamase  was  preceded 
by  that  of  oetrothal.  Tbe  simmal  was  a  double  or  triple 
nng,  formed  of  two  or  three  links  turning  upon  a  pivot.  At 
the  betrothal,  tbe  parties  concerned  broke  tne  ring  asunder, 
each  retaining  a  link,  to  serve  as  a  reminder  of  the  engage- 
ment until  they  ratified  it  at  the  altar,  when  theparts  were 
re-united,  and  served  for  the  marriage-ring.  Tnese  rings 
were  usually  ornamented  with  a  pair  of  clasped  bands  en- 
closing a  heart,  a  device  in  such  favor  that  it  was  transferred 
to  the  ordinary  wedding-ring.  Tbe  fisher  population  of  the 
Claddagh  still  acknowledge  no  other  pattern ;  and  the  wed- 
ding-ring is  with  them  an  heirloom,  regularly  transferred 
from  the  mother  to  the  daughter  who  fint  aspires  to  wife- 
hood. The  brides  of  the  Uladdagh,  ia  finding  their  own 
rings,  reverse  the  rule  obtaining  everywhere  else.  It  is  the 
privilege  and  dutpr  of  the  happy  man  to  provide  the  binding 
golden  hoop.  When  Lord  Milton  took  unto  himself  a  wife, 
uie  ring  with  which  he  wedded  her  was  in  its  way  unique ; 
for  he  had,  with  his  own  hands,  fashioned  it  from  a  nugget 
found  by  him  in  British  Columbia,  while  staving  at  tbe  dig- 
gings there,  after  overcoming  the  dangers  of  the  north-west 
passage  by  land. 

Lost  wedding-rings  have  sometimes  been  strangely  recov- 
ered.   A  matron  of  East  Lulworth  lost  her  ring  one  day : 
two  years  aiterwards  she  was  peeling  some  potatoes,  brought 
from  a  field  half  a  mile  distant  firom  her  cottage,  and  upon 
dividing  a  double  one,  came  upon  the  lost  matrimonial  cir- 
clet   A  Mrs.  Mon^oy  of  Brechin,  when  feedins  a  calf,  let  it 
suck  her  fingers ;  and,  on  withdrawing  her  hand,  discovered, 
to  her  dismay,  that  her  weddinz-ring  and  keeper  had  both 
disappeared.    Believing  the  caEf  was  the  innocent  thief,  she 
refused  to  part  with  it ;  and  after  keeping  the  animal  for 
three  years,  had  it  slauebtered ;  and,  sure  enough,  the  Ions- 
absent  rings  were  found  in  its  intestines,  as  clean  and  bright 
as  when  their  owner  last  saw  them  on  her  finger.     A 
wealthy  German  farmer  living  near  Nordanhamn  employed 
himself  one  day,  in  1871,  in  making  flour-balls  for  his  cattle; 
when  he  had  nnished  his  work,  he  found  his  hand  minus 
his  wedding-ring,  bearing  his  wife's  name;   it  beinz  the 
German  custom  for  bride  and  bridegroom  to  excnange* 
rings.     Soon  afterwards,  the  farmer  sold  seven  bullocu, 
which  the  purchaser  shipped  to  England  on  board  the 
Adler  cattle-steamer  on  the  26th  day  of  October.    Two 
days  afterwards,  an  English  smack,  the   Mary  Ann^   of 
Colchester,  picked  up  at  sea  the  still  warm  carcass  of  a 
bullock,  which  was  opened  by  the  crew  to  obtain  some  fat 
wherewith  to  grease  the  rigging.    Inside  the  animal  they 
fotmd  a  gold  ring,  inscribed  with  a  woman's  name  and  the 
date  1869.     Capt.  Tye  reported  the  circumstance  as  soon 
as  be  arrived  in  port,  and  nanded  the  ring  over  to  an  offi- 
cial, who  sent  it  up  to  London.     The  authorities  set  to  work 
to  trace  its  ownership,  and  found  that  the  only  ship  report- 
ing the  loss  of  a  beast,  that  could  have  passed  the  Mary 
Ann^  was  tbe  steamer  Adler;  firom  which  a  bullock,  sup- 
posed to  be  dead,  had  been  thrown  overboard  on  the  28th 
of  October.    Meanwhile,  the  Shwping  Gazette  recording  the 
finding  of  tbe  ring  bad  reached  Nordanhamn,  and  one  of  its 
readers  there  recognized  the  name  inscribed  upon  it :  com- 
munications were  opened  with  the  fanner;  and  in  due  time 
he  and  his  wife  rejoiced  over  the  recovery  of  tbe  pledge 
they  thought  lost  forever.    That  they  should  have  recov- 
ered it,  under  the  circumstances,  was  certainly  surprising ; 
but  there  was  nothing  so  very  wonderful  in  a  ring  being 
found  in  the  inside  of  a  bullock,  that "  comic  "  writers  should 
treat  the  story  as  the  pure  invention  of  some  penny-a-liner. 
Any  slaughterer  of  cattle  would  have  told  them  that  such 
^  finds  '*  are  by  no  means  uncommon ;  and  we  know  for  a 
fact  that  the  wife  of  a  London  slaughterman  displays  upon 
her  hand  two  rings  thus  found  by  her  husband. 


MUMMIES. 

A  HORBiBLT  grotesque  propocal  appears  to  h^re  beea 
made  about  the  remains  of  MazzinL  Some  of  his  admirers, 
it  seems,  consider  that  it  would  be  a  fitting  tribute  to  his 
memory  to  convert  his  body  into  a  mommy,  preaerred  l^ 
some  new  scientific  process.  The  corpse  of  the  great  patiioi 
would  be.  handed  down  to  posterity,  in  ehastly  resemuanfla 
to  his  former  sel^  as  a  monument  of  the  derotioii  wUSk 
which  he  was  regarded ;  or  rather,  it  may  be,  of  the  pliysio* 
logical  skill  of  some  of  his  disciples.  There  is  sometuin^,  it 
need  hardly  be  said,  which  grates  upon  one's  feelings  in  Sbis 

3ie  suggestion ;  and  yet  we  can  imagine,  withmit  mudi 
le,  that  something  mig^  be  said  in  favor  of  it  by  in- 
Senioos  advocates.  We  cherish  the  lock  of  hair  of  a 
eparted  firiend ;  we  yalue  every  insignificant  object  whidi 
has  been  sanctified  to  our  minds  by  association  with  hioL 
Why  not  preserve  the  body,  wluch,  to  say  the  least,  has 
been  much  more  closely  connected  with  him  than  any  eztcfw 
nal  piece  of  property?  Would  there  not  be  somethiag 
incomparably  mteresting,  when  once  we  had  surmoonted 
our  present  prejudices,  in  a  national  Valhalla,  whore,  instead 
of  mere  statues,  the  actual  bodies  of  our  heroes  riionld 
receive  our  tribute  of  gratitude?  Si^ipose  that  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  Chatham  himself  instead  of  his  gravea 
image,  still  gaced  down  upon  us  in  the  attitude  in  which  he 
thundered  his  great  orations ;  or  suppose  ^at  the  approach 
to  the  houses  of  Parliament  was  guarded  by  the  actual 
bodily  cases  of  Vox  and  Burke  and  Falkland  and  Hampden : 
wotdd  not  the  impression  upon  an  unsophisticated  intellect 
be  fiu*  keener  than  at  present?  What  is  the  philoaoplrf  of 
the  disgust  which  relics  excite  in  us,  at  least  in  this  wfac^eaale 
form,  whilst  the  fragmentary  relics  of  ancient  sunts  have 
lon^  excited  the  affectionate  revcrwice  of  vast  multitudes  of 
bebevers  ? 

We  have  no  objection  to  admit  that  to  us  personally  the 
proposal  appears  to  be  disgustinff.    Whenever  Mr.  Glad- 
stone or  Mr.  Disraeli  may  pass  mmi  amongst  us,  there  is 
nothing  which  we  would  less  desire  than  to  have  their 
bodies  petrified  or  embalmed,  or  subjected  to  any  other 
scientific  process,  and  nut  up  in  glass  cases,  like  the  staffed 
animals  in  the  British  Museum.    Beautiful  as  they  may  be 
in  life,  we  suspect,  without  meaning  any  personal  imputa- 
tion, that  even  Mr.  Disraeli  would  be  rather  a  comic  than  a 
tragic  spectacle  as  a  mummy.    But  then  it  must  be  admitted 
that  in  all  such  matters  custom  eoes  for  much,  if  not  fir 
every  thing ;  and  that  we  may  reafiy  be  under  the  infinence 
of  some  degrading  prejudice.    Perhaps  the  true  theory  of 
the  matter  is  given  in  the  immortal  grave-dignnz  scene^ 
which  in  some  respects  is  the  most  powerful  in  |Slu£speare, 
who,  by  the  way,  is  always  great  amongst  the  tombs.    It 
exhibits  the  contrast  beitween  the  imaginative  and  the 
thoroughly  vulgar  nature,  tmder  the  most  impresshre  situa- 
tion.   Hamlet  was,  unfortunately  for  himself  a  person  of 
iU-r^ulated  mind,  and  given  to  questionable  jesting  wh«i 
his  reelings  were  deeply  moved.    Horatio  was,  no  doubt, 
quite  justmed  in  telling  mm  that  he  considered  too  cnriously, 
and  that  he  had  no  business  to  run  off  into  wild  speculations 
about  Alexander  because  he  was  looking  at  so  oommonplaoe 
an  object  as  a  human  skull.    The  grave-digger  looked  at 
the  matter  in  a  much  more  sensible  and  cool-headed  manner, 
when  he  endeavored  to  form  scientific  theories  as  to  the 
time  during  which  a  body  would  last  in  the  earth :  he  had 
became  thoroughly  steeled  by  custom  to  the  disagreeable 
experiences  connected  with  his  trade.    There  are  few,  if 
any,  representatives  of  Hamlet  at  present;   whereas  the 
srave-digger  has,  to  all  appearance,  left  a  numerous  body  of 
descendants,  inheriting  the  ancestral  peculiarities,     lliat 
Hamlet  possessed  the  finer  intellect  is  undeniable ;  but 
which  of^  the  two  looked  at  the  matter  from  the  mors 
reasonable  point  of  view  ?    Ouffht  we  to  regard  the  relics 
of  humanity  with  a  rising  of  the  goige,  and  oscillate 
between  horrified  disgust  and  a  certam  morbid  attraction 
for  the  objects  which  revolt  us  ?  or  should  we  contemplate 
them  with  the  indifference  of  a  scientific  observer  wauing 
through  an  anatomical  museum,  and  prepared,  when  a  great 
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man  dies,  to  measure  his  akull,  weigh  his  brain,  and  pat  a  neat- 
h-ticketed  preparation  of  him  in  a  case  for  the  benefit  of 
fntore  inTestigatorB  ?  Bentham  apparently  took  this  last 
Tiew  of  the  question.  He  thougnt  that  the  tenderness 
which  people  felt  for  their  bones  and  tissues,  after  they 
had  ceased  to  perform  the  vital  functions,  was  a  piece  of  un- 
reasoning sentimentalism  to  be  discouraged  as  much  as  po^ 
Bible.  He  accordingly  left  his  body  to  be  dissected,  and 
afterwards  made  into  a  mummy ;  and,  if  we  are  not  mis- 
taken, he  was  for  a  lon^  time  kept  in  the  hall  of  a  surviving 
fiiend,  and  is  now  on  view  for  anybody  who  has  a  taste  for 
such  exhibitions,  in  the  museum  of  Universitv  College. 
There  is  in  thb  proceeding  a  cerUdn  heroic  defiance  of 
popalar  prejudice,  and  an  a&erence  to  logical  conclusions, 
wmch  challenges  our  respect,  though  we  may  not  feel  inclined 
to  imitate  the  example.  It  had,  moreover,  a  certain  meaning 
as  a  protest  against  the  theories  which  then  obstructed 
the  supply  of  subjects  for  the  medical  schools.  But)  con- 
iiderea  by  itself,  the  practice  is  certainly  not  likely  to  become 
popalar.  Botanizinz  on  one's  mother's  erave  is  bad  enough ; 
bat  the  most  rigid  of  philosophers  will  uirink  firom  allowing 
the  scientific  inquirer  to  penetrate  to  the  interior. 

And  yet  there  is  something  not  quite  pleasant  in  the 
opposite  theorjTf  which  attaches  a  special  interest  to  the 
body.  In  a  quiet  village  in  the  Italian  valleys  of  the  Alps, 
one  may  often  come  upon  a  scene  which  appears  to  have 
been  arransed  for  the  special  edification  of  mute, 
inffknions  l^iakspepu^s.  The  remains  of  the  rude  fi>re- 
fiiUifirs  of  the  haoilet,  instead  of  reposing  beneath  the 
tni(  are  piled  in  hideous  stacks,  open  to  all  spectators. 
Sometimes  the  raratnitous  exhibition  goes  ftuther,  and  a 
couple  of  complete  bodies  may  be  seen  watching  like 
ghastly  sentinels  on  each  side  of  the  church -door.  It 
u  a  rough  but  powerfiil  mode  of  appealing  to  coarse 
nattues.  The  old  English  epitaph,  which  tells  us,  wiUi  an 
unpleasant  air  of  insulting  triumph,  **  As  I  am  now,  so  you 
most  be,"  receives  additional  emphasis  when  the  present 
c(mdition  of  the  departed  is  open  to  actual  inspection. 
Porhi^w  the  ordinary  effect  upon  the  population  is  simply 
to  induce  the  grav&Kligger  state  of  mind;  but  the  intention 
is,  of  course,  to  encourage  meditations  appropriate  to  a 
certain  phase  of  religious  feeling.  The  hideous  monitors 
are  told  off  to  preach  the  transitory  nature  of  the  world ; 
and  it  may  be  uiat  they  do  it  more  effectually  than  a  good 
many  pulpit  commonplaces.  Whether  or  not  the  lessons 
thus  impressed  are  edifying  to  the  people  immediately  con- 
cerned, 18  a  lar^e  question ;  but  the  effect  upon  the  British 
tourist  is  undeniably  disagreeable.  We  are  quite  conscious 
enough  that  we  are  not  going  to  live  forever,  without 
having  these  offensive  symbols  of  our  mortality  thrust  in 
oar  faces.  We  have  become  too  delicate  for  these  vigorous 
appeals  to  the  senses;  and  the  sort  of  curiosity  which 
impels  visits  to  the  Morsue  at  Paris,  or  to  the  collection  of 
decaving  relics  on  the  SL  Bernard,  does  not  precisely  har- 
monize with  modem  relinous  sentiment. 

In  fact,  Hamlet  and  the  grave-diggers  were  both  in  an 
objectionable  firame  of  mind.  The  poet  may  extract  some 
elevating  thoughts  even  firom  a  decaying  skull ;  but  he  can- 
not be  too  intimate  with  such  images  without  polluting  his 
imagination.  When  saturated  with  the  associations  of 
decay,  it  becomes  either  hardened  or  morbidly  stimulated ; 
and  either  condition  is  unhealthy.  Our  bodies  are  becoming 
terribly  in  our  way.  They  are  very  awkward  appendages 
at  the  best,  and  have  a  tendency  to  produce  eout,  tooth- 
ache, induction,  and  other  abominations  which  materi- 
ally interfere  with  the  serenity  of  our  souls.  When  we 
have  once  done  with  them,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  the  sooner  we  put  them  fairly  out  of  sight,  the 
better.  Probably  nobody  ever  attends  an  English  ftmeral 
without  forming  a  resolution,  which,  like  other  resolutions, 
is  made  only  to  be  broken,  that  he  will  not  do  it  again 
for  the  sake  of  his  best  firiend.  In  spite  of  the  surpassing 
beauty  of  the  English  service,  the  unoertakers  have  got  the 
better  of  us.  Thev  have  taken  advantage  of  our  best  feel- 
ings, and  of  the  unfortunate  difiiculty  that  exists  in  satisfao- 
tomy  disposing  of  our  bodies.  We  cannot  resist  with 
decency,  and  we  are  obliged  to  submit  to  the  disgusting 


formality  of  mutes  and  hearses,  penetrated  to  the  core  with 
vulgarity  and  sham  solemnity.  It  must  give  an  instant's 
pleasure  to  a  man  who  is  in  tne  act  of  being  lost  at  sea,  or 
ingulfed  in  a  crevasse,  that  a^  least  his  firiends  will  not  have 
to  accompany  his  remains  to  Kensal  Grreen.  Under  any 
conceivable  circumstances,  the  ceremony  could  not  be  pre- 
cisely exhilarating;  but  the  studied  and  artificial  gloom 
with  which  it  is  surrounded  jars  upon  our  feelings  more 
harshly  than  even  an  absence  of  natural  observances.  The 
worst  of  it  is,  that  the  cemeteries  appear  to  have  been  laid 
out  by  the  undertakers  themselves.  To  visit  the  resting- 
place  of  a  Mend  is  to  expose  one's  self  to  a  revival  of  i3l 
the  dismal  associations  connected  with  the  ftineral.  The 
average  taste  of  the  monuments  is  the  same  which  has 
determined  the  whole  apparatus  of  hearses  and  ftineral 
coaches ;  and  they  would  appear  to  have  been  designed  by 
a  dissenting  tradesman,  in  order  to  keep  his  ndnd  properly 
in  tune  during  the  spare  hours  of  a  puritanical  sabbatL 
In  this  respect  the  Ajnericans  have  the  advantage  of  ns. 
In  their  towns  the  oemeterr  is  generally  laid  out  as  a  cheer- 
ftd  garden,  and  is  probably  the  most  picturesque  piece  of 
ground  in  the  neighborhood.  The  sentiment  which  would 
associate  flowers  and  sunshine  with  the  graves  of  one's 
firiends  is  surely  healthier  than  that  which  places  them  be- 
neath a  ffhastly  collection  of  New  Boad  statuary  and  stumpy 
trees,  ci&ed  with  London  soot.  The  idea  in  one  case  is 
that  the  body  should  return  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  earth 
whence  it  came,  and  that  the  inevitable  melancholy 
should  at  any  rate  be  associated  with  nothing  like  a  feeling 
of  disgust.  In  the  other,  the  idea  seems  to  be  that  the 
proper  tribute  to  a  fiiend's  memory  is  to  assume  an  appear^ 
anoe  of  gloomy  respectability,  and  that  thinking  of  him 
should  produce  ujpon  us  ^e  same  effect  as 'a  slieht  attack  of 
indi^stion.  It  is  the  difference  between  makine  the  asso* 
ciation  as  ethereal  or  as  material  as  possible.  Ine  logical 
result  of  the  British  method  would,  no  doubt,  be  attained  by 
preserving  the  body  in  the  state  of  mummy.  In  many  cases 
the  difference  between  life  and  death  would  then  be  ex- 
ceedingly small.  The  solid  Briton,  arrayed  in  his  Sunday 
suit  of  rusty  black,  could  not  look  much  more  dismal  when 
he  was  stuffed,  than  he  generally  did  when  his  internal 
organs  were  discharging  their  vital  ftmctions.  Set  up  in  a 
clMsk-case,  after  thefasnion  of  Bentham,  he  would  harmon- 
ixe  with  a  set  of  old-fashioned  f updture ;  though  he  should 
not  be  too  much  exposed,  as  there  would  be  a  danger  of 
visitors  mistaking  him  for  a  waiter.  The  seneral  adoption 
of  this  plan  would  evade  the  difiiculty  of  the  burial  of  Dia- 
senters.  Every  man  would  keep  his  own  ancesters  ranged 
around  his  room,  and  when  they  oecame  too  numerous,  tnej 
might  be  disposed  of  to  antlm>pological  museums.  But, 
well  adapted  as  the  plan  seems  to  be  to  the  tastes  of  a  par- 
ticular claas,  we  do  not  yet  consider  it  to  be  suited  for  gen- 
end  adoption.  If  any  thing,  we  fancy  that,  as  it  is,  we  make 
too  mucn  of  the  material  associations  of  death.  We  oonld 
find  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  habit  of  bringing  back  the 
remains  of  distinguished  men  firom  great  distances,  or  even 
of  depositing  the  actual  bodies  in  Westminster  Abbey,  is 
altogether  desirable.  The  monuments  serve  as  well  when 
they  do  not  cover  a  cofi^ ;  and  after  a  very  short  time 
nobody  asks  whether  the  tombs  are  occupied  or  empty. 
Without)  however,  discussing;  that  question,  we  are  quite 
clear  that  we  are  content  with  a  national  portrait-gallery, 
without  having  the  originals  preserved  by  tne  side  of  their 
likenesses.  Shakspeare,  to  return  to  our  great  authority, 
showed  his  sense,  as  well  as  an  almost  prophetic  insight,  when 
he  had  himself  quietly  buried  at  Stratford,  and  put  up  the 
curse  which  will  preserve  his  bones  ftx>m  grave-d^gers  and 
antiquaries.  But  tor  i^  there  are,  no  doubt,  some  people  who 
would  be  glad  to  dig  him  up,  and  exhibit  Imn  for  the 
admiration  of  an  inteUigent  public.  Prince  Henry,  as  we 
remember,  proposed  to  embowel  Falstaff,  probably  regarding 
him,  with  characteristic  coolness,  in  the  light  of  a  natund 
curiosity ;  but  he  did  not  throw  out  any  faint  about  treating 
Hotspur  in  the  same  fashion.  The  precedent  may  be  de- 
cisive of  the  (yiestion ;  and,  though  we  have  no  objection  to 
making  oc^ad^onal  preparations  of  a  siant  or  a  dwarf^  we 
cannot  d^^x^  to  see  the  admirers  of  great  men  eclipse 
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Madame  Tussand's  Exhibitioii  by  one  of  a  ttill  more  start- 
ling character. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

George  Saxd  has  just  written  a  new  comedy  in  five 
acts. 

N1LS8ON  receives  a  thousand  dollars  per  night  at  the 
Drury-Lane  Theatre. 

It  is  considered  the  thing  in  London,  for  a  lady  to  wear 
a  smelling-bottle  attached  to  her  belt. 

Matthew  Arnold  is  said  to  have  an  article  in  the 
current  number  of  The  CornJiUlj  though  his  name  does  not 
appear  in  the  magazine. 

Lieut.  Sydney  S.  H.  Dickens,  R.N.,  of  H.M.S.  «  To- 
paze,"  fifth  son  of  the  late  Charles  Dickens,  died  on  the 
2d  of  May  at  sea,  when  on  his  way  home  from  Bombay. 

Edmund  Yates  nnd  the  yersatile  George  Augustus 
Sala  have  entered  the  lecture  field,  —  the  former  in  Dublin, 
on  **  Gkxxl  Authors  at  a  Discount ; "  the  latter  in  Londony 
on  "  Waxwork  as  a  Fine  Art." 

A  Russian  printer  has  invented  a  type-setting  machine 
which,  the  St.  Petersburg  papers  assert,  far  surpasses  all 
similar  machines  that  have  nitnerto  been  produced.  It  sets 
in  an  hour  thirty  thousand  letters ;  it  costs  five  thousand 
rubles,  and  one  thousand  letters  set  thereby  cost  only  five 
cents. 

In  reporting  Count  Beust's  speech  at  the  Literary  Fund 
dinner,  a  reporter  represented  tlie  ex-Chancellor  of  Austria 
as  saying  that  he  could  not  **  aspire  to  the  eminence  of  the 
Belgian  minister,"  instead  of,  **  though  the  youngest  of  the 
diplomatic  body,  he  could  not  aspire  to  the  eminence  of  a 
Benjamin." 

It  is  swd  that  "  Erewhon,"  the  allegorical  romance 
which  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  notice  in  England,  is  the 
production  of  Mr.  Butler,  who  was  for  some  years  a  settler 
in  New  Zealand,  and  \«ho  is  tolerably  well  known  in  Lon- 
don artistic  circles.  The  idea  and  manner  of  the  book  are 
quite  in  ISlr.  Helps's  fashion.  He  was  supposed  to  be  the 
writer. 

In  a  lecture  by  Father  Hyacinthe,  delivered  in  Rome 
the  other  day,  he  surprised  those  who  heard  him,  by  the 
length  to  which  he  went  in  denouncing  several  of  the  dis- 
tinctive doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  such  as  the  invo- 
cation of  saints ;  and  he.  attacked  also  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy,  and  spoke  of  the  doctrine  of  the  real  Presence  as 
paganism. 

The  Dean  of  Chester  was  recently  offered  the  proceeds 
of  a  circus  pcrfonnance  in  aid  of  the  restoration  of  the 
cathedral,  but  declined  the  same  with  thanks  1  He  said 
that  he  could  not  conscientiously  accept  the  donation,  when 
he  had  refused  to  countenance  a  bazaar  for  the  purpose  of 
augmenting  the  fund.  We  almost  hooe  the  conscien- 
tious dean  will  be  some  time  in  getting  'his  cathedral  re- 
paired. 

The  Court  Journal  records  the  following  remarkable 
event :  "  A  rather  amusing  incident  occurred  at  the  fancy 
dress  ball  in  St.  George's  Hall,  Liverpool.  Amongst  the 
company  was  Mr.  Saker,  lessee  of  the  Alexandra  Theatre, 
who  had  contrived  to  present  a  sort  of  embodiment  of  two 
single  gentlemen  rolled  into  one ;  for  while  his  left  side  was 
that  of  an  ordinary  every-day  En^^lishman,  his  right  fide 
was  that  of  a  British  officer  in  full  military  uniform.  Mr. 
Saker,  while  watching  the  prince  dancing,  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  latter.  When  first  seen  by  the  prince  he  pre- 
sented the  civilian  side  of  his  character,  but  immeJiately 
afterwards  turned  round  and  appeared  as  an  officer.     The 


prince  appeared  exceedintrly  amiised  at  the  eztraordiniry 
appearance  presented  by  J^.  Saker,  and  pointed  him  aai 
with  evident  glee  to  his  partner."  It  ia  qoite  touching  10 
have  Royalty  so  easily  amused. 

This  is  Miss  Hawthorne's  pre&ce  to  the  English  reprint 
of  her  father's  posthumous  romance,  **  Septimiua  Feltoo.* 

"  The  following  story  is  the  last  written  by  mj  &tber.  It  ii 
printpd  as  it  wm  fonnd  among  his  mannacripts.  I  beJieve  it  is 
a  striking  specimen  of  the  pecoUarities  and  charm  of  his  Avle, 
and  that  It  will  have  an  added  interest  for  hrother  artists,  a&d 
for  those  who  care  to  study  the  method  of  his  composition,  froa 
the  mere  fisct  of  its  not  having  reoehred  his  final  revisioa.  la 
any  case,  I  feel  sure  that  the  retention  of  the  passages  withm 
brackets  (e.g.,  p.  37),  which  show  how  my  fitther  intended  to 
amplify  some  or  the  descriptions,  and  develop  more  folly  one 
or  two  of  the  character  studies,  will  not  be  regretted  by  apm- 
ciauve  ^  readers.  My  earnest  thanks  are  dne  to  BAr."  Robert 
Browninj^  for  his  kind  assistance  and  advice  in  interpxuting  the 
manuscript,  otherwise  so  difficult  to  me. 

UsrA  Hawthobss. 

Thb  reigning  Sultan  proposes  to  alter  the  existing  lav 
of  Royal  succession  to  one  more  consonant  to  the  general 
practice  of  Western  Europe.  As  matters  now  stand,  oo 
the  death  of  a  sovereign  he  is  succeeded  by  the  eldest  male 
of  the  blood  royal  at  the  time  of  whose  birth  his  father 
was  actually  on  the  throne.  It  seldom  happens  that  a  Sul- 
tan is  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  'and  Abdul  Aziz,  the 
reiornins:  monarch,  succeeded  to  the  exclusion  of  the  sons  of 
his  elder  brother.  Having  profited  by  the  rule  himself  be 
is  desirous  that  his  eldest  son  should  not  be  damaged  by  iu 
and  he  therefore  proposes  that  the  Crown  should  devolve 
according  to  the  ordinary  principles  of  hereditsury  right. 

The  Emperor  of  China  has  imported  a  pair  of  elephantt 
to  assist  at  the  ceremony  of  his  marriage.  Hia  future  oob- 
sort  is  under^in^  a  careful  training  in  the  etiquette  ef 
Court  life.  For  uiree  years  the  looms  of  Nankin,  Hoo^ 
chau,  and  Canton  have  been  en^ged  on  the  silks  and  sal- 
ins  for  her  bridal  trousseau,  and  just  now  they  are  announced 
as  completed,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of 
money.  While  the  bridegroom,  who  has  the  sun  for  his  eoh 
blem,  goes  forth  in  a  car  drawn  by  elephants,  his  bride,  who 
represents  the  moon,  is  to  be  borne  to  her  palace  in  a  pa- 
lanquin composed  entirely  of  strings  of  pearls. 

One  might  be  disposed  to  conclude  that  French  women  of 
the  present  time  are  any  thing  but  good  mothers,  if  one  were 
to  judge  from  the  number  of  children  sent  out  to  wet-nurses 
as  returned  in  official  reports.  In  Paris  alone  21,958  babies 
are  farmed  out  every  year,  and  the  middle  and  higher  class- 
es are  responsible  for  more  than  one-half  of  the  totaL 
These  fiorures  are  so  much  the  more  striking  in  that  French 
families,  as  a  rule,  are  not  nearly  so  numerous  as  American 
or  English  ones  —  seldom  exceeding  four  children,  and 
reckoned  at  an  average  of  two.  Maternal  insensibility  and 
fashion  are  the  two  causes,  —  the  latter  perhaps  more  than 
the  former.  It  is  the  fashion,  or  rather  the  custom,  in  all 
ranks  of  French  society,  that  mothers  should  intrust  their 
children  to  strange  hands :  the  baby  is  hurried  away  to  the 
country  with  its  wet-nurse,  and  does  not  re-appear  at  home 
until  it  has  reached  its  third  year.  Afler  this  there  is  noth- 
ing astonishing  in  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  mortality  among 
children  from  one  to  three  years  should  be  so  high  as  it  now 
unquestionably  is  in  France. 

The  London  Morning  Post,  in  a  preliminary  notice  of 
Prince  Poniatowski's  **  Gelmina,"  lets  us  into  the  secret  of 
the  final  effect  on  which  the  composer  of  "  Don  De^iderio'* 
and  "  Pierre  de  Medicis  "  seems  much  to  rely.  Crehuina 
dies,  as  many  operatic  heroines  have  died  before  her ;  but, 
**  instead  of  singing  a  long  phrase,  or  shrieking  wild  melodies 
at  the  last  moment,  the  inspiration  of  the  author  has  led  hira 
to  make  Gelmina  die  to  a  pianissimo  of  the  orchestra, 
which  stops  as  she  breathes  her  last."  Now,  it  may  be  very 
unnatural  for  a  dying  person  to  "  sing  a  long  phra«e,"  or  to 
**  shriek  wild  melodies ; "  but  it  is  not  more  unnatural  than  al- 
most every  thing  else  which  takes  place  in  opera  and  in  the 
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drama  generally.  It  is  not  *•  natural "  for  the  expiring  Deji- 
deoQona  to  speak  in  blank-verw ;  and  even  when  she  conde- 
•cenda  to  deliver  herself  in  plain  prose,  it  is  not  natural  that 
a  heroine,  breathino;  her  last,  should  speak  in  so  loud  a  voice 
as  to  be  beard  in  all  partf>  of  a  large  theatre.  That  '^  Gel- 
mina "  will  die  in  a  poetical  manner,  says  the  PaU  Mall 
GazeUef  we  may  feel  assured  from  the  fact  that  the  part  will 
be  played  by  Mme.  Adelina  Patti;  but,  in  a  aramatic 
sense,  it  is  not  more  **  natural "  to  die  to  an  external  orches- 
tral pianissimo  than  to  an  inwardly-produced  shriek.  With- 
out any  wish  to  detract  from  an  effect  as  to  the  value  of 
which  we  have  no  means  of  judging,  we  may  further  observe 
that,  new  as  it  will  undoubtedly  be  found  on  the  operatic 
stage,  death  to  an  orchestral  pianissimo  is  a  very  common 
form  of  demise  in  tlie  melodrama. 

The  Court  Journal  records  the  death  of  a  very  eccentric 
character:  ^'An  Irishman  died  last  week  in  London, 
whose  career  and  attainments  entitle  him  to  a  niche  in  the 
annals  of  literature.  The  deceased  was  about  fifty  years 
of  age,  and  was  as  odd  a  figure  as  one  could  meet  in  a  day*s 
ride.  He  was  small  but  firmly  knit,  generally  wore  a  white 
hat  and  a  dress  coat,  and  always  had  an  old  volume  under 
his  arm.  He  was  a  confirmed  bookworm.  Mezzofanto  was 
hardly  a  more  accomplished  linguist  Mortimer  was  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  deeply  versed  in 
classic  lore,  but  he  added  a  polish  to  his  erudition  by  his 
intimacy  with  at  least  a  dozen  modem  tongues.  He  spoke 
French,  German,  Russian,  Polish,  Spanish,  Italian,  modern 
Greek,  Turkish,  Arabic,  Irish,  Welsh,  and  Danish  with 
fluency.  In  his  youth  he  had  been  cabin-boy  in  an  Amer- 
ican bark,  and  subsequently  became  a  medical  student  in 
Paris,  but  -had  to  leave  it  on  account  of  his  connection  with 
the  June  insurrection  of  '48.  He  was  a  very  strong  man, 
and  utilized  his  strength  by  taking  an  engagement  as  a  Her- 
cules in  a  circus  in  Australia.  By  turns  he  gave  lectures  on 
Shakspeare  through  Germany;  was  a  Greek  professor  at 
Hamburg;  had  a  troop  of  Spanish  ballet-dancers  in  Hol- 
land ;  and  was  the  companion  of  Sir  William  Don,  the  har^ 
onet-actor,  in  his  wildest  continental  fh>lics.  In  his  time  he 
hail  been  tutor  to  Charles  Lever's  children  at  Florence.  He 
came  to  the  surface  one  day  in  the  employment  of  Tom 
lliumb;  another  in  the  company  of  Murphy,  the  Irish 
giant,  who  was  a  distant  cousin.  He  had  been  in  London 
since  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  which  ruined  him  in  fortune. 
His  learning  was  of  little  profit  to  him,  for  he  died  very 
poor  in  a  ward  of  a  hospital,  and  is  buried  in  the  nameloss 
grave  of  the  pauper's  corner  of  some  overgrown  cemetery." 

The  Pcdl  Mall  Gazette  observes  that  the  historj'  of  the 
trials  of  different  marshals  of  France  who  have  been  called 
on  to  answer  for  their  acts  since  the  office  was  first  in- 
stituted by  Francis  I.,  is  hardly  of  a  nature  to  console 
Marshal  Bazaine.  Only  five  marshals  of  France  have  been 
tried  for  their  lives  by  regular  tribunals,  and  all  five  were 
found  guilty  and  executed.  Marshal  de  Retz,  who  was  the 
first  holder  of  the  highest  military  dignity  in  France,  was 
brought  to  trial  for  high  treason,  or  rather  for  repeated  acts 
of  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  his  liege  lord  John  VI., 
Duke  of  Brittany.  Found  guilty  not  only  of  the  crime  with 
which  he  was  originally  charged,  but  of  others  still  more 
heinous,  the  Mar^chal  de  Ketz  was  handed  and  his  body 
burned  in  1440.  llie  next  offender  was  Marshal  Biron,  the 
friend  and  companion  at  arms  of  Henry  IV.  In  spite  of  all 
the  favors  heaped  on  him  by  his  royal  master,  Marshal  Bi- 
ron was  found  guilty  of  conspiracy  with  the  King  of  Spain 
against  the  first  of  the  Bourbons.  Henri  IV.  would  have 
pardoned  him  if  lie  would  have  confessed  his  crimes ;  but 
on  his  refusal  to  admit  his  guilt,  the  king  allowed  sentence 
to  be  carried  out,  and  Marshal  Biron  was  decapitated  on 
the  Place  de  Grfeve  in  1602.  Marshal  de  Marcillac,  who 
was  executed  in  1632  for  conspiracy  and  rebellion  against 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  was  the  third  marshal  of  France  who 
perished  on  the  scaffold.  Marshal  «le  Montmorency,  who 
was  executed  in  the  same  year  on  a  similar  charge,  was  an- 
other of  the  victims  of  the  Cardinal.  Tlie  last  of  the  mar- 
shals of  France  who  have  undergone  a  capital  sentence  was 


the  best  known  and  most  celebrated  of  them  all,  Marshal 
Ney,  shot  on  the  7th  of  December,  1815,  for  fidelity  to 
his  old  and  treachery  to  his  new  master.  But  Marshal  Ba- 
zaine is  the  first  marshal  of  France  arraigned  on  a  chai^ 
of  bad  conduct  in  face  of  the  enemy. 

Mb.  H.  B.  G.  Frerb  contributes  this  note  to  the  June 
number  of  MaemillarCs  Magazine:  "I  do  not  think  the 
following  verses  have  ever  been  published ;  they  were  given 
to  me  many  years  a^o  by  a  son  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  valued 
friend,  Mr.  Kobert  Shortrede,  of  Jedburgh,  with  the  ibllow- 
ing  account  of  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
written :  — 

"  Mr.  Shortrede  went  one  day  into  his  sitting-room,  where 
Sir  Walter  was  waiting  for  him,  and  found  Sir  Walter  with 
a  volume  of  Burns  in  his  hand,  reading  the  letter  which 
contained  the  famous  lines  of  Bruce's  address  to  his  men 
before  Bannockbtu*n.  As  he  closed  the  volume.  Sir  Walter 
said :  *  I  always  thought  that  the  opening  of  those  beautiful 
lines,  as  you  read  them  by  themselves,  was  too  abrupt ;  and 
that  if  Bums  had  not  sent  them  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  he 
would  have  intro<luced  tliem  with  some  sort  of  description 
of  the  scene,  or  of  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
spoken.' 

^  Mr.  Shortrede  at  first  questioned  the  soundness  of  this 
criticism ;  but  after  some  discussion,  a.«ked  what  kind  of  in* 
troiluction  his  friend  would  have  ?  Sir  Walter  rejoined, 
*  Why,  something  of  this  kind,'  —  and  taking  a  pencil,  wrote 
on  the  fly-leaf  ofthe  volume  of  Burns  the  following  lines: — 

'* '  By  Baonockbum  proud  Edward  lay ; 
The  Scots  they  were  na  fiu*  away, 
Just  waiting  tor  the  break  o'  day, 

To  show  them  which  were  best. 
The  sun  rose  o'er  the  purple  heath, 
And  liffhtcd  up  the  field  of  death ; 
When  Bruce,  wi*  soul-inspiring  breath, 

His  soldiers  thus  addru«t :  — ' 

" '  Scots  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled,'"  &c. 

The  fourth  biennial  festival  of  the  London  "  Hospital  for 
Throat  Diseases,"  recently  took  place  at  Willis's  Room,  the 
Earl  of  Clarenden  presiding.  Miss  Kate  Field  was  called 
upon  to  respond  to  the  toast, "  The  Ladies,"  and  responded 
in  the  following  handsome  manner :  — 

"  When  one  of  England's  most  distinguished  ph}'8ician8  first 
urged  me  to  return  thanks  for  the  toast  last  given',  I  declined. 
I  never  had  done  such  a  thing,  and  thought  that  I  never  could. 
Then  I  remembered  that  to  the  skilful  treatment  of  this  same 
physician  I  owed  the  restoration  of  that '  most  excellent  thing  in 
woman,'  a  voice,  —  which,  if  not  Mow  *  at  present,  will  be  shortly, 
— and  it  seemed  ungrateful  not  to  make  some  slight  return  for 
so  signal  a  service.  The  claim  was  none  the  less  valid  for  being 
indirect ;  and,  as  this  is  the  age  of  revolution,  as  humanity  S 
stronger  than  caste  or  sex,  as  Royalty  shakes  hands  with 
Democracy  by  acknowledging  allegiance  to  the  republic  of  let- 
ters, I  asked  myself  why,  after  all,  women  should  not  be  heard 
as  well  as  seen  at  public  dinners.  It  is  true  that  an  august  \x>dy 
of  men — of  course,  I  can  mean  none  other  than  the  House  of 
Commons  —  anote  St.  Paul  as  though  saints  wore  their  peren- 
nial c^uidcs,  pnilosophcrs,  and  friends,  and  declare  that  women 
should  keep  silence;  conveniently  fbrgetiing  that  St.  Paul  is 
addressing  the  women  of  Corinth,*  according  to  the  law  of  a.d. 
59 ;  that  elsewhere  he  contradicts  himself;  and  that  the  proper 
reading  is,  *  I^t  your  women  keep  silence  in  the  ehurches.*  If 
honorable  M.P.'a  pcr.-ist  in  proving  their  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Scripture  by  misquoting  it  when  they  desire  to  keep  lovely 
woman  in  her  proper  sphere,  they  should  first  da>cry  strafgers 
in  the  ladies'  gallery,  and  order  their  summary  ejection.  Bat 
now,  although  at  this  post-prandial  hour  we  are  all  supposed  to 
be  incapable  of  rcasonmg,  let  us  try  to  be  logical.  Women  sing 
in  public,  act  in  public,  read  in  public ;  why,  then,  should  they 
not  speak  !  Why  should  it  be  considered  feminine  for  a  woman 
to  interpret  Shakspcare's  ideas,  and  nnfeminine  to  i.iterpret  her 
own  —  provided  sne  has  any  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  if  public 
speaking  be  tolerated  at  all, — which  is  doubtful,  especially  at 
dinnen,  —  it  should  be  from  the  lips  of  women,  and  for  this 
reason :  Ever  since  the  subsidence  of  chaos  men  have  been  talk- 
ing. For  six  thousand  years,  at  IcssiL  they  have,  tr>  nse  an 
Americanism, '  stumped  '^creation,  and  impressed  the  world  with 
th«.ir  viewd  on  all  subjicts;  but,  u  there  is  as  much  sex  in  mind 
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ts  thera  is  matter,  we  have  aeen  erery  thing  in  piofile.  Now,  an 
artist  will  tell  you  that  no  two  sides  of  the  same  fiu»  are  exactly 
alike.  I  pray  you,  therefore,  let  ns  hare  the  other  profile, 
whereby  we  may  see  the  entire  fiioe,  gaae  into  tell-tale  eres,  and 
thus  get  at  the  sonl  of  all  things.  Taking  for  granted  all  that  is 
known  and  said  about  women,  they  oognt  to  make  more  attrae- 
tiTe  speakers  than  men.  I  do  not  think  they  are,  so  for;  but 
they  ought  to  be,  and  these  are  mj  data:  Women  are  bom 
more  graceful;  they  haye  the  great  gift  of  beauty  and  the  great 
privilege  of  dices.  Hence,  they  are  a  greater  gratiflcation  to  the 
eye,  and  the  minority  of  people  hear  rah  thur  eyes.  Women 
are  more  impulsive,  more  sympathetie,  more  penuastve;  there- 
fore are  they  more  likely  to  touch  the  heart :  and  when  you  have 
made  an  audience  feel,  half  the  battle  is  won.  Pray,  who  does 
the  greater  part  of  speaking  in  private^ — Mr.  or  Bus.  Caudle  1 
Were  I  a  man,  I  should  hau  public  speaking  as  a  blessing  in  dis- 

faise.  When  Vesuvius  is  in  a  state  of  eruption,  Etna  is  quiet, 
lueney  of  diction  is  a  desideratum  in  speaking.  If  tradition  he 
ooirect,  women  are  not  lacking  in  this  requirement.  Indeed,  it 
has  been  seriously  questioned  whether  women  partake  of  celestial 
joys,  for  the  reason  that  once  upon  a  time  there  was  silence  in 
heaven  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour.  Then,  if  precedent  be 
required,  women  can  trace  back  their  ri^hti  in  this  respect  much 
ftrther  than  men ;  for  Eve  was  the  oiieinal  orator.  It  is  to  her 
persuasive  pleading  that  we  owe  all  knowledge.  Miriam  was 
among  the  first  to  prophesy ;  Deborah  was  elevated  to  the  dig- 
nity of  judge  of  Israel ;  Qreek  oracles  proceeded  from  the  Upe  of 
women ;  and  the  greatest  orators  of  Hellas  did  not  scorn  to  be 
taught  their  art  by  the  sex  they  regarded  with  contempt.  800- 
rattfs  learned  rhetoric  from  Aspasia ;  and  it  was  to  their  mother 
Cornelia  that  the  Gracchi  owed  their  eloquence.  And,  if  mod- 
em examples  are  asked  for,  I  can  only  reply  that  not  many 
evenings  smce,  I  heard  six  Englishwomen — the  minority  of  them 
young,  and  two  of  them  yetj  prettjr—^speak  at  Hanoversquare 
Booms  in  a  manner  that  might  be  imitated  with  advantage  by 
the  gentlemen  in  the  House  of  Commons,  who  recently  retierred 
to  them  as  creatures  of  sentiment.  If  it  be  allowed,  then,  that 
women  may  speak  in  public,  it  seems  to  me  no  more  than  just 
that  one  of  my  sex  should  return  hearty  thanks  to  the  managing 
committee  of  this  dinner,  for  treating  them  as  though  they  were 
not  too  good  for  human  nature's  daily  food.  It  is  useless  to 
talk  of  the  equality  of  the  sexes  so  long  as  men  sit  down  to  tur- 
tle sou^  in  one  room,  and  women  stand  up  to  tea  and  sand- 
wiches m  another,  waiting  with  becoming  humility  for  admission 
to  a  Barmecide  feast  of  reason  and  flow  of  soul.  I  never  knew 
a  woman  who  did  not  protest  against  a  senseless  custom  which 
deprives  public  dinners  of  half  their  ntflity  as  well  as  all  their 
bniliancy ;  for,  as  the  object  of  these  dinneis  is  the  raising  of 
money,  their  managers  show  little  discernment  in  ignoring  sis- 
ters of  charity  who,  in  my  country,  are  as  efiective  in  opening 
the  purses  as  they  are  in  touching  the  hearts  of  their  lay  brothers. 
In  conclusion,  and  in  the  name  of  the  ladies,  I  thank  you  for 
the  cordial  manner  in  which  the  toast  has  beoi  proposed  and 
received,  and  trust  that  the  managing  committee  may  neyer 
regret  having  recognized  women  as  creatures  with  appemes." 


IN    JUNE. 


Bbown  in  the  blue  of  the  river  lies 

A  shadowy,  lazy  trout : 
Who  could  trouble  himself  to  rise. 

And  get  his  tackle  out  ? 
Let  me  do  nothing  but  live  for  a  day, 

Live  and  listen  and  look ; 
Let  there  be  tracfi  between  prever  and  prey. 

Between  the  fish  and  the  hook. 
I  will  look  on  the  midstream  strong  and  even, 

And  the  eddy's  brawling  rush ; 
I  will  rise  with  the  lark  to  the  gates  of  heaven, 

I  will  love  with  the  thrush. 
I  will  learn  the  song  that  the  river  sings. 

In  varying  time  and  tune. 
Of  this  day,  the  sweetest  of  aU  sweet  things — in  June. 


IL 

Low  I  lie  on  a  soft  ^rreen  bed, 
Drinking  the  laay  air; 


Green  is  the  cano|)y  hiffh  o'er  my  head. 

The  larch's  mnge  nangs  fiiir. 
In  scented  darkness  over  my  eyes. 

Bee-haunted  brambles  tran ; 
I  know,  I  foel  the  blue  of  the  skies, 

I  need  not  sever  their  veil. 
Wild  roses  tuigle  the  water  above, 

Betow  my  nook  of  rest ; 
If  they  win  not  the  river,  with  all  their  love. 

They  may  die  on  his  breast. 
And  the  river,  unwittiztj^,  wends  his  way. 

With  pink  and  white  spoils  strewn : 
The  love-bom  spoils  of  a  wiid-rose  day — in  June. 


m. 


Quiver,  O  larch !  till  in  evening's  haie 

Tour  tassels  riae  and  fiill. 
Murmur,  O  bee  !  in  the  bramble  sprayi , 

Till  you  find  ^our  home  in  the  wall. 
Sing,  O  thrush  I  m  my  listening  ears. 

As  one  sang  to  the  monk  of  old. 
I  could  listen  and  lie  for  a  hundred  yean. 

And  deem  that  their  sands  ran  gold. 
Bipple,  0  river  !  by  bud  and  fiower. 

As  long  as  mv  eyes  may  see ; 
Sweep,  in  the  pride  of  your  royal  power. 

Past  the  town  to  tne  sea ; 
Teach  me  the  whole  of  your  murmuring  lay. 

The  night  comes  aU  too  soon : 
The  night,  ah,  me  I  of  this  gloriou  day — in  June. 


BUBIED    SELF 


Whbbb  side  by  side  we  sat,  I  sit  alone ; 

But  surely  hear  the  absent  voice  —  as  one 

Who,  playing,  when  the  tune  he  plays  is  done^ 

Hears  the  spent  music  through  the  strings  yet  moan. 

I  rove  through  places  that  my  soul  has  known. 

Like  the  sad  ghost  of  some  departed  nun, 

Who  comes  between  the  moonrise  and  the  sun 

To  sit  beside  her  monumental  stone. 

80  by  my  buried  self  I  take  my  seat, 

ibid  talk  with  other  ehosts  of  vanished  dajs. 

And  watch  gray  shadows  through  the  twihght  fleet, 

And  half  expect  to  see  the  huried  face 

Of  my  dead  self  rise  in  the  silent  place. 

To  look  at  me  with  mournful  eyes  and  sweet. 

Pbiup  BouitKB  MaxsTOV. 


PUMATTIBX  Loss  OF  TCT   HaIR,  which  IS  BO  eommOD  BOWI^ 

days,  may  be  entirelV  prevented  by  the.use  of  fiKmea's  Cubwibh 
It  has  been  used  in  tnousands  of  cases  where  the  hair  was  taaaa^ 
out  in  handftUs,  and  has  never  foiled  to  arrest  its  decay,  and  to 
promote  a  healthy  and  vigorous  growth.  It  is  at  the  same  time 
unrivalled  as  a  dressing  for  the  hair.  A  single  applicaticm  w31 
Hinder  it  soft  and  glossy  for  several  days. 

Whitb's  Sfbcialtt  fob  Dtsf^u^sia  will  effect  a  erne  if 
tried  foithfuUy. 

Etbbt  one  in  need  of  a  convenient  work  of  reference  on  st»> 
tistics  ought  to  buy  "SciienCt  Univenal  and  SuuuHeal  TaUe," 
published  by  L.  Prmg  4r  Co.  —  See  Advertisement. 

Whbkbtbb  you  visit  the  Parker  House,  Tremont  HoaB% 
Revere  House,  or  American  House  in  Boston,  or  the  Hfih  Arenus 
Hotel,  the  Grand  Central,  the  St.  Nicholas,  or  St.  James  Hotd 
in  New  York,  ask  for  the  HilLFObd  Lbicbstkrsbibb  Tabui 
Sauce  ;  for  all  first-class  hotel  guests  will  be  fumiahc'd  with  this 
most  superior  article. 

Writb's  Sfboialtt  fob  Dtbpbpsia  caret  the  disease,  while 
other  medicines  only  relieve  it 
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CHAPTER  Yni. — THE  YICAB  OF  LUL- 

LIKOTOK. 

JOLLY  Grecnrge  Gurwood's  odIt  child, 
the  little  boy  whom  his  granafather, 
old  John  Lorraine,  made  80  much  of 
during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  after 
havina  been  educated  at  Marlborough 
and  Oxford,  was  admitted  into  holy  or- 
ders, and,  at  the  time  of  our  story,  was 
Vicar  of  Lullington,  a  rural  parish, 
about  one  hundred  and  twen^  miles 
trom  London,  on  the  Great  Northern 
roid.  A  pleasant  place  Lullington  for 
a  lazy  man.  A  quiet,  sleepy  httle  vil- 
laj^  of  half  a  hundred  houses,  scattered 
here  and  there,  with  a  chirpy  little 
brook  singing  its  way  through  wnat  was 
snpposed  to  Be  the  principal  street,  and 
hurrying  onwards  tnrougn  great  broad 
tracts  of  green  pasturage,  where,  in  the 
summer-tiDie,  the  red-brown  cattle  drank 
of  it  and  cooled  their  heated  limbs  in  its 
refreshing  tide,  until  it  was  finally  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  silver  Trent. 

Lullington  church  was  not  a  particu- 
larly ptciuresque  edifice,  resemoling  a 
large  bam,  ^ith  a  square,  weather- 
beaten  tower  at  one  end  of  it ;  nor  wss 
the  churchyard  at  all  likely  to  be  pro- 
Tocative  of  an  ele^,  or  of  any  thing 
but  rheumatism,  being  a  damp,  dreary 
little  spot,  with  most  of  its  tombstones 
covered  with  green  moss,  and  with  a 
public  footpath,  with  a  stile  at  either 
end,  running  through  the  middle  of  it. 
But  to  the  artists  wandering  through 
tliat  part  of  the  country  (they  were  not 
numerous,  fi>r  Notts  and  Lincoln  have 
not  much  to  ofier  to  the  sketcher),  the 
vicarage  made  up  for  the  short-com- 
ing of  the  churcn.  It  was  a  square, 
ola-fashtoned,  red-bricked  house,  stand- 
ing in  the  midst  of  a  garden  fiill  of 
greenery;  and  whereas  the  church 
looked  time-worn  and  cold,  and  had, 
even  on  the  brightest  summer  day,  a 
teeth-chattering,  ffruesome  appearance, 
the  vicarage  had  ajolly,  cheerful  expres- 
Mon ;  and  when  the  sun  gleamed  on  its 
little,  diamond-shaped  windows,  with 
their  leaden  casements,  you  were  inex- 
plicably reminded  of  a  red-faced,  genial 
old  gentleman,  whose  eyes  were  twink- 
ling m  delight  at  some  funny  stoiy  which 
he  iLid  just  heard. 


It  was  jnst  the  home  for  a  middle- 
aged  man  with  a  wife  and  family ;  for  it 
had  a  large  number  of  rooms  of  all  kinds 
and  shapes,  square  bed-chambers,  tri- 
angular nooks,  long  passages,  large  attics, 
wherein  was  accommodation  for  half  a 
dozen  servants,  and  ram-shackle  stables, 
where  as  many  horses  could  be  stowed 
away.  It  was  just  the  house  for  a  man 
of  large  means,  who  would  not  object  to 
devoting  a  certain  portion  of  his  leisure 
to  his  parochial  duties,  but  whose  prin- 
cipal occupation  would  be  in  his  gajrden 
or  his  greenhouses.  Sudi  a  man  was 
Martin  uurwood's  predecessor,  who  had 
held  the  living  for  fifty  years,  and  had 
seen  some  halAcore  boys  and  girls  issue 
fixym  the  vicarage  into  the  world,  to 
marry  and  settle  themselves  in  various 
ways  of  life.  The  Rev.  Anthony  Caip- 
den  was  known  as  a  rose-grower,  through- 
out three  adjoining  counties;  and  had 
even  obtained  special  prizes  at  Crystal 
Palace  and  Botanical  Garden  shows. 
He  was  a  bit  of  a  fisherman  too,  and 
had  been,  in  his  younger  days,  some- 
thing of  a  shot.  Not  l^ing  much  of  a 
reader,  except  of  the  "Field  and  the 
Gardener^s  Chronicle,"  he  would  have 
found  the  winter  evenings  dull,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  excitement  of  perpetu- 
ally re-arranging  his  large  collection  of 
moths  and  butterflies,  renewing  their 
corks  and  pins,  and  putting  fresh  pieces 
of  camphor  into  the  comers  of  the  glazed 
drawers  which  contained  them.  Mr. 
Camden  knew  all  about  crops  and  ma- 
nure, and  subsoiltng  and  drainage :  the 
farmers  for  miles  round  used  to  come 
to  the  vicarase  to  consult  him ;  and  he 
always  gave  uiem  beer  and  advice,  both 
of  the  best  quality.  He  played  long- 
whist,  and  preached  short  sermons ;  and 
when  he  died,  in  a  green  old  age,  it  was 
universally  voted  in  Lullington  and  its 
neighborhood  that  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  replace  him. 

Certainly  there  could  not  have  been 
a  more  marked  contrast  than  between 
him  and  his  successor.  Martin  Gurwood 
was  a  man  of  six  and  twenty,  unmarried, 
with  apparently  no  thought  in  life  be- 
yond his  sacred  calling  and  the  duties 
appertaining  to  it.  Only  half  the  rooms 
in  the  vicarage  were  furnished ;  and,  ex- 
cept on  such  rare  occasions  as  his  mother 
or  some  of  his  friends  coming  to  stay 
with  him,  only  two  of  them  on  the 
ground  floor,  one  the  vicar's  study,  the 
other  his  bed-chamber,  were  used.  The 
persistent  entreaties  of  his  old  house- 
xeeper  had  induced  him  to  relent  firom 
his  original  intention  of  aUowing  the 


garden  to  ^  to  rack  and  ruin,  and  it 
was  accordingly  handed  over  to  the  sex- 
ton, who,  in  so  small  a  community,  had 
but  little  work  in  his  own  particular 
line,  and  who  kept  up  the  old-fashioned 
flowers  and  the  smooth-shaved  lawns  in 
which  their  late  owner  had  so  much  de- 
lighted.    But  Martin  Gurwood  took  no 
interest  in  the  garden  himself,  and  only 
entered  it  occasionally  of  an  evening, 
when  he  would  stroll  up  and  down  the 
lawn,  or  one  of  the  gravel  walks,  with 
his  head  bent  fbrwiud  and  his  hands 
clasped  behind  him,  deep  in  medita- 
tion.   He  kept  a  horse,  certainly, —  a 
powerful,  big-boned  Irish  hunter;  but 
ne  only  rode  her  by  fits  and  starts, 
sometimes  leaving  her  in  the  stable  for 
weeks  together,  oependent  on  such  ex- 
ercise as  she  could  obtain  in  the  spare 
moments  of  her  groom ;  at  other  tunes 
persistently  riding  her  day  after  day, 
no  matter  what  might  be  the  weather. 
And  on  those  occasions  the  vicar  did 
not  merely  go  out  for  a  mild  constitu- 
tional, to  potter  round  the  outskirts  of 
his  parish,  or  to  trot  over  to  the  market 
town :  he  was  out  for  hours  at  a  stretch, 
and  generally  brought  the  mare  home 
heat^  and  foam-flecxed.    Indeed,  more 
than  one  of  his  parishioners  had  seen 
their  spiritual  guide  riding  across  coun- 
try, solitaxy  indeed,  but  straight,  as 
though  he  were  marking  out  the  line  for 
a  steeple-chase,  stopping  neither   for 
hedge,  bank,  nor  brook,  the  Irish  mare 
flying  all  in  her  stride,  her  rider  sitting 
with  nis  hands  down  on  her  withers,  his 
lips  commressed,  and  his  face  deadly  . 
pale.    '*  Tekkin  it  out  of  hissel^  meb- 
oe,"  said  Farmer  Barford,  when  his  son 
described  to  him  this  sight  which  he 
had  seen  that  afternoon :  ^  for  all  he's  so 
close,  and  so  meek  and  religious,  there's 
a  spice  of  the  Devil  in  him,  as  in  e^erj 
other  man;   and  Bill,  my  boy,   thats 
the  way  he  takes  it  out  of  hisself." 
Thus    Fanner  Barford;    and  to  this 
effect  spoke  several  of  the  parishioners 
in  committee  assembled  over  their  pipes 
and  beer  at  "  The  Dun  Cow." 

They  did  not  hint  any  thing  of  the 
kind  to  the  vicar  himself,  trust  mem  for 
thatl  Martin  Gurwood  could  not  be 
called  popular  amongst  the  community 
in  which  nis  lot  was  cast :  be  was  chari- 
table to  a  degree,  lavish  with  his  money, 
thinking  nothing  of  passing  days  and 
nights  by  the  beside  of  the  sick,  con- 
tributing more  than  half  the  funds  neces- 
sary for  the  maintenance  of  the  village 
schools,  accessible  at  all  times,  and 
ready  with  such  advice  or  assistance  as 
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^e  occasion  demanded;  but  yet  tbey 
called  him  ''high  and  Btandoffieh."  Old 
Mr.  Camden,  making  a  house-to-houie 
Tisitation  perhaps  once  a  year,  when  the 
jSt  so  seized  him,  *'soin2  his  ronnds/' 
as  he  called  it,  would  sit  down  to  dinner 
in  a  farm-house  kitchen,  or  take  a  mug 
of  beer  with  the  farmer  while  they 
talked  about  crops,  and  occasionally 
would  preside  at  a  harvest-home  siim>er 
or  a  Christmas  gathering.  Martin  Uui^ 
wood  did  nothing  of  this  kind :  he  was 
always  polite,  invariably  courteous,  but 
he  never  courted  any  thing  like  fellow* 
ship  or  bonhommie*  He  hnd  joined  the 
village  cricket-club  on  his  first  arrival, 
and  showed  himself  an  excellent  and 
energetic  player ;  but  the  familiarity 
engendered  in  the  field  seemed  displeas* 
ing  to  him,  and,  though  he  continued 
his  subscription,  he  gradually  withdrew 
from  active  memberphip.  Nor  was  his 
religious  ardor  particularly  pleasing  to 
the  parishioners,  who,  under  Mr.  Cam- 
den's lax  rule,  had  thought  it  suflScient 
if  they  put  in  an  appearance  at  morning 
service,  and  thus  cleared  oiT  the  debt  of 
attendance  until  the  succeeding  Sunday. 
They  could  not  understand  what  the 
parson  meant  by  having  prayers  at  eight 
o'clock  every  morning.  Who  did  he  ex- 
pect would  go  at  such  a  time,  they  won- 
dered? Not  they,  nor  their  men,  who 
were  far  away  in  the  fields  before  that 
time;  not  the  missuses,  who  had  the 
dairy  and  the  house  to  attend  to ;  not 
the  girls,  who  were  looking  after  the 
linen  and  minding  the  younger  chil- 
dren ;  nor  the  boys,  who,  if  not  at  school, 
were  out  at  farm-v  ork.  It  was  all  very 
well  for  the  two  Miss  Dyncleys,  the  two 
maiden  ladies  living  at  Ivy  Cottsige, 
who  had  money  coming  in  regular,  paid 
them  by  the  Government  (the  Lul ling- 
ton  idea  of  consols  was  not  particularly 
clear),  and*  had  naught  to  do  fix)m  morn- 
ing till  night;  it  filled  up  their  time 
like,  and  was  a  kind  of  amupement  to 
them.  All  very  well  for  old  Mr.  Willis, 
who  had  made  his  fortune,  it  was  said, 
by  bein^  a  tailor  in  London,  who  had 
bought  we  Larches  where  Squire  Need- 
ham  used  to  live  in  the  good  old  times, 
who  could  not  ride,  or  drive,  or  shoot, 
or  fish,  or  do  any  thing  but  walk  sbont 
his  garden  with  a  spud  over  his  shoul- 
ders, and  who  was  said  to  be  dying  to 
get  back  to  business.  These,  and  some 
two  or  three  of  the  bigger  eirls  from 
the  Miss  Gilks's  Feminary  for  young 
ladies,  were  all  that  attended  at  **  mat- 
tins,"  as  the  name  of  the  morning  ser- 
vice stood  in  early  English  type  on  the 
index-board  in  the  churchyard ;  but 
Martin  Gurwood  persevered,  and  went 
through  the  service  with  as  much  ear- 
nestness and  devotion  as  though  the 
church  had  been  full,  and  the  bi^hop  of 
the  diocese  seated  in  the  vicar's  pew. 

There  was  the  usual  amount  of  smiire- 
archy  in  the  neighborhood ;  and  on  Af  ar- 
tin's  first  introduction  into  its  parish, 
the  squires'  wives  drove  over,  leaving 
their  own  and  their  husbands'  cards, 
and  invitations  to  dinner,  duly  arranged 
lor  a  time  Tvhen  the  moon  was  at  its 
fjlL    Mr.  Gurwood  responded  to  these 


invitations,  and  made  his  appearance  at 
the  various  banquets.  Accustomed  to 
old  Mr.  Camden,  with  his  red  face,  his 
bald  head,  his  i^hite  whiskers,  and  black 
suit  cut  in  the  fashion  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  the  county  people  were  at 
first  rather  impressed  with  Martin  Gux^ 
wood's  thin,  handsome  face,  and  small, 
well-dressed  figure*  It  was  a  relief,  the 
women  said,  to  see  a  gentleman  amongst 
them;  and  they  were  all  certain  that 
Mr.  Gurwood  would  be  an  acquisition  to 
the  local  society ;  but  as  the  guests  were 
driving  homeward  from  the  first  of  these 
feasts,  several  of  the  male  convives  im- 
parted to  their  wives  their  idea  that  the 
new  vicar  of  Lullington  was  not  merely 
unfit  to  hold  a  candle  to  his  predecessor, 
but  was  likely  to  prove  a  meddlesome, 
disagreeable  fellow.  It  seemed,  that, 
after  the  ladies  had  retired,  the  conver- 
sation becoming,  as  usual,  rather  free, 
Mr.  Gurwoo<l  had  sat  in  blank,  stony 
silence,  keeping  his  eyes  steadily  fixed 
upon  the  contents  of  his  dessert-plate, 
and  neither  by  look  or  word  giving  the 
slightest  intimation  that  he  was  aware 
of  what  was  going  on.  But  when  rallied 
from  his  silence  by  Mr.  Lidstone,  a  man 
of  low  tastes  and  small  education,  but 
enormously  wealthy,  Mr.  Gurwood  had 
spoken  out,  and  declared  that  if  by  in- 
dulging in  such  conversation,  and  tell- 
ing such  stories,  they  chose  to  ignore 
the  respect  due  to  themselves,  they  ought 
at  least,  while  he  was  amon^  them,  to 
recollect  the  respect  due  to  him,  and  to 
the  calling  whicn  he  represented.  He 
had  no  desire  to  assume  the  character 
of  a  wet  blanket  or  a  kill-joy ;  but  they 
must  understand,  that,  for  the  future, 
they  must  choose  between  lus  presence 
and  the  indulgence  in  such  conversation ; 
and  as  they  had  evidently  not  expected 
any  such  demonstration,  in  the  present 
instance  he  would  relieve  them  of  his 
company  at  once,  and  leave  them  to  de- 
cide whether  or  not  he  should  again 
come  amongst  them  as  a  guest.  So  say- 
ing, the  parson  had  walked  out  of  the 
window  on  to  the  lawn,  as  cool  as  a 
cucumber,  and  left  the  squirearchy  gap- 
inffin  astonishment 

They  were  Boeotian,  those  county 
people,  crass,  ignorant,  and  rusted  with 
prejudice  from  want  of  contact  with  the 
world ;  but  they  were  by  no  means  bad- 
hearted,  and  they  took  the  pan^on's  re- 
monstrance in  very  go^d  part.  Each 
one  who  had  already  sent  Martin  Gur- 
wood an  invitation  managed  to  grip  his 
hand  before  the  evening  was  over,  and 
took  occasion  to  renew  it,  declaring  he 
'  should  have  no  occnsion  to  reiterate  the 
remarks  which  he  had  just  made,  and 
I  which  they  perfectly  understood.  Nor 
had  he :  he  went  a  round  of  these  sol- 
emn festivities,  finding  each  one,  both 
during  the  presence  of  the  ladies  and 
after  their  wi  hdrawal,  perfectly  deco- 
rous, but  unspeakably  dull.  He  had 
not  been  sufliciently  long  in  the  neigh- 
borhood for  the  local  gossip  to  possess 
the  smallest  interest  to  him ;  he  was  not 
sufficient  of  an  agriculturist  to  discuss 
the  different  methods  of  farming,  or  the 
various  qualities  of  food ;  he  could  talk 


about  Oxford  indeed,  where  sonei 
hosts  or  their  friends  had  young  reb- 
tions  whom  he  had  known;  he  ccaid 
and  did  idng  well  certain  Italian  feB«.i 
in  a  rich  tenor  voice,  and  he  disccsHd 
chorch  architecture  and  decorations  vitb 
the  young  ladies.  But  tlie  old  sqaint 
and  the  young  rquires  cared  lor  Boac  of 
these  things.  They  remembered  hew 
old  Anthony  Camden  woald  nt  by  whik 
the  broadest  stories  were  tijMf  lookii^, 
save  from  the  twinkle  in  his  eye  and  tbr 
curling  of  his  bulbous  nether  lip,  u 
though  he  heard  them  not ;  with  wkst 
feeling  he  would  troll  out  a  ballad  of 
Dibdin'sy  or  a  bacchanalLtn  ditty,  aad 
how  the  brewing  of  the  bowl  of  poack 
the  "  stirrup  cup,"  was  alwa>  s  intnifted 
tu  his  practised  hand.  Martin  Gor^ 
wood  took  a  glass  of  eold  water  btlsv 
leaving,  and,  if  he  were  dining  oat  saj 
distance,  always  had  the  one  hired  flv 
of  the  neighborhood  to  conrey  him  Wek 
to  the  vicarage.  No  wonder  that  the 
laughter-lovinff,  roisterons  squires  shock 
their  heads  when  they  thought  of  old 
Anthony  Camden,  and  mourned  over  tlie 
glories  of  those  departed  cJaya. 

Martin  Gurwood  was  not,  however,  tt 
Lullington  just  now.  He  had  indnctd 
an  old  college  friend  to  look  after  the 
welfare  of  his  parishioners  while  he  no 
up,  as  he  did  once  or  twice  in  the  year, 
to  stay  for  a  fortnight  with  hia  mother. 
iu  Great  Walpole  Street.  John  Calver- 
ley,  who  had  a  strong  liking  for  Martin, 
a  feeling  which  the  vicar  cordially  r- 
ciprocated,  was  anxious  that  his  ate}-: on 
should  come  to  them  at  Christmas ;  be- 
inff  an  old-fashioned  soul,  wi.h  a  belief 
in  nolly  and  yule  logs  and  kindly  greet- 
ings and  open-hearted  charities,  at  vhat 
he  invarialily  spoke  of  as  that  **  festiTs 
season,"  and  having  an  intense  denrr 
to  interpose  at  such  a  time  a  frieodl}' 
ssgis  between  him  and  the  stonv-^Kcd 
Grorgon  whom  it  was  his  lot  tJiroii«li 
life  to  confront.  But  Martin  Gurwood, 
regarding  the  Christmas  eeason  in  a 
very  different  light,  urged  that  at  sock 
a  time  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
absent  himself  from  his  duties ;  and  after 
his  own  frigid  manner  refused  to  te 
tempted  by  the  convivial  blandishmeeti 
which  John  held  out  to  him,  or  to  be 
scared  by  the  picture  of  the  grim  lone- 
liness of  the  vicarage  which  his  st^ 
father  drew  for  his  edification.  So,  m 
the  early  days  of  November,  when  the 
Lullington  farmers  were  getting  well 
into  their  hunting,  and  the  London  fo^ 
scarcely  long  enough  to  embrace  the 
entire  length  of  Great  Walpole  Screet, 
blotted  out  its  middle  and  its  lower  end, 
leaving  the  upper  part  companitively 
bright  and  airy,  Martin  Gurwood  envx 
to  town  and  took  up  his  abode  in  Mr^ 
Calverley's  best  spare  bedroom. 

The  other  spare  bedroom  in  the  hoose 
was  occupied  by  Madame  Pauline  I>i 
Tertre,  wno  had  for  some  time  been  in- 
stalled there,  and  had  regularlj  taken 
up  her  position  as  the  iiiend  of  the 
family,  and  confidential  adviser  to  the 
female  head  of  the  house.  Iiu mediately 
on  gaining  her  footing  wirhiu  the  walls. 
Pauliue  had  succeeded  in  estabadiin^ 
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li«raelf  in  the  good  graces  of  the  sel^ 
eontsined,  silent  woman,  who  hitherto 
l»^«<i  never  known  what  it  was  to  have 
Aoy  one  to  share  her  confidences,  to  lis- 
ten patientlr  to  her  never-ceasinv  com- 
pl&ints,  and  to  he  able  and  willing  to 
make  little  sngsestions  which  chimed  in 
'^prith  Mrs.    Csuverley's    thoughts    and 
'wrishes.      Tears  ago,   before  her  first 
marriage,  Jane  CaWerley  had  had  a 
surfeit  of  toadyism  and  flattery  from  her 
poor  relations  and  dependents,  and  firom 
t.b«  servants  who  cringed  to  and  fawned 
upon  the  yonng  girl  as  though  they  had 
l>een    Southern  slaves    and  she  their 


But  in  George  Garwood's  days, 
»nd  since  her  marriage  with  her  second 
l&nsband,  Mrs.  Calverley  had  made  no 
friends ;  and  even  those  whose  interest 
it  was  to  stand  well  with  her  had  found 
it  impossible  to  break  through  the  bar- 
riers of  icy  reserve  with  which  she  sur- 
rounded herself.   They  did  not  approach 
l&er  in  the  proper  manner,  perhaps ;  they 
did  not  go  to  work  in  the  ri^t  way. 
Commonly-bred  and  ill-educated  people 
lu  they  were,  they  imagined  that  the 
direct  road  to  Jane  Calverley's  favor 
lay  in  pitying  her,  and  speaking  against 
ber  husband,  with  whom^she  was  plainly 
&t  strife.     As  is  usual  with  such  people, 
ihej  overacted  their  parts ;  they  spoke 
Btronglv  and  bitterly  in  their  denuncia- 
tion of  ^r.  Calrerley ;  they  were  coarse, 
and   their  loud-trumpeted  compassion 
for  their  mistress  jarred  upon  its  recip- 
ient.   Jane  Calverley  was  a  proud  as 
well  as  a  hard  woman ;  and  her  mind  re- 
wolted  against  the  idea  of  being  openly 
compassionated  by  her  inferiors,  so  she 
kept  her  confidences  rigidly  locked  in 
her  own  breast :  and  Pauline's  was  the 
first  hand  to  press  a  spring  by  which 
the  casket  was  opened. 

Before  the  French  woman  had  been 
in  die  house  twenty-four  hours,  she  had 
learned  exactly  the  relations  of  its  in- 
mates, and  as  much  as  has  been  already 
aet  forth  in  these  pages  of  their  family 
history.     She  had  probed  the  charac- 
ters of  the  husband  and  the  wife,  had 
listened  to  the  mother's  eulogies  of  her 
saintly  son,  and  had  sighed  and  shaken 
her  head  in  seeming  condolence  over 
the  viyidly-described  shortrcomings  of 
Mr.  Calverley.    Wi  bout  eSusion,  and 
with  only  the  dumb  sympathy  conveyed 
by  her  eloquent    eyes    and    gestures, 
Pauline  managed  to  lead  her  new-feund 
friend,  now  that  she  comprehended  her 
domestic  troubles,  and  would  do  her 
best  to  aid  her  in  getting  rid  of  them, 
and  in  many  other  ways  she  made  her- 
self useful  and  agreeable  to  the  cold, 
friendless  woman  who  whs  her  hostess. 
I^e  reHuranged  the  furniture  of  the 
dreary  drawiuMoom,  lighting  it  up  here 
and  there  wiui  such  lowers  as  were 
procurable,  and  with  evergreens,  which 
she  bought  herself;  she  covered  the 
square  formal  chairs  and  couches  with 
muslin  antimaccassars,  and  gave  the 
room,  what  it  had  never  hitherto  had, 
the  semblance  of  a  woman's  prefience. 
She  accomplished  what  everybody  had 
Ima^ned  to  be  an  impossibilitv,  an  alter> 
atioa  in  the  style  of  Mrs.  Calverley's 


costume :  she  made  with  her  own  hands 
a  little  elegant  cap,  with  soil  blond  fall- 
ing from  it,  which  took  away  from  that 
rigid  outline  of  the  chin ;  and,  instead  of 
the  wisp  of  black  net  round  her  throat, 
she  incfuced  Mrs.  Calverley  to  wear  a 
neat  white  muslin  handkerchief  crossed 
over  her  chest.  The  piano,  seldom 
touched,  save  when  Mrs.  Calverley,  in 
an  extraordinary  good  temper,  would, 
ior  her  husband's  edification,  thump  and 
strum  away  at  an  overture  to  oemi- 
ramide  and  other  set  pieces,  which  she 
had  learned  in  her  youth,  was  now  reg- 
ularly brought  into  use ;  and  in  the  even- 
ing rauline  would  seat  herself  at  it, 
playing  long  selections  firom  Mendels- 
sohn and  Beethoven,  or  singing  religious 
songs  by  Mozart,  the  listening  to  vmich 
made  John  Calverley  supremely  happy, 
and  even  broucrht  something  like  moist- 
ure into  his  wife's  steely  eyes.  It  is 
probable  that  had  Mrs.  Calverley  had 
any  notion  that  these  songs  were  the 
composition  of  a  Roman  Catholic,  and 
were  many  of  them  used  in  what  she 
was  accustomed  to  speak  of  as  ^  Popish 
ceremonies,"  she  would  never  have  been 
induced  even  to  listen  to  them;  but, 
with  unerring  judgment,  Pauline  had  at 
once  divined  this  phase  in  her  employ- 
er's character,  and,  while  the  particular 
esct  to  which  she  belonged  was  of 
no  importance  to  herself^  had  taken 
care  to  make  Mrs.  Calverley  understand 
that  Luther  had  no  more  devoted  adhe- 
rent. 

'*  She  is  a  Huguenot,  my  dear,"  said 
Mrs.  Calverlepr  to  Martin  Gurwood, 
shortly  after  his  arrival,  and  before  she 
had  presented  him  to  the  new  inmate  of 
the  house :  *'  a  Huzuenot  of  ancient  fam- 
ily, who  lost  all  uieir  property  a  long 
time  ago  by  the  revocation  of  Uie  edict 
of  somebo«iy  —  Nancy,  I  think,  was  the 
name  1  You  will  find  her  a  most  amia- 
ble person,  richly  endowed  with  good 
gifts,  and  calculated,  should  she  not  suf- 
fer ftom  the  evil  effects  of  Mr.  Calver- 
ley's companionship,  to  prove  an  inesti- 
mable blessing  to  me." 

Martin  Gurwood  expressed  himself 
well  pleased  to  hear  this  account  of  his 
mother's  new-found  firiend ;  but,  on  be- 
ing presented  to  Pauline,  he  scarcely 
found  the  description  realized.  His  natr 
ural  cleverness  had  been  sharpened  by 
his  public  school  and  university  educar 
tion;  and,  though  during  the  last  few 
years  of  his  life  he  had  been  buried  in 
comparative  obscurity,  he  retained  sufii- 
cient  knowledge  of  the  world  to  perceive 
that  a  woman  like  Madame  du  Tertre, 
brighr,  clever,  to  a  certain  degree  ac- 
complished, and  possessing  immense 
energy  and  power  of  will,  would  not  have 
relegated  herself  to  such  a  life  as  she  was 
then  leading  without  having  a  strong  aim 
to  gain.  And  what  that  aim  was  he  was 
determined  to  find  out. 

But,  though  these  were  Martin  Gur- 
wood's  thoughts,  he  never  permitted  a 
trace  of  them  to  appear  in  his  manner 
to  Madame  Du  Tertre,  which  was  scru- 
pulously courteous,  if  nothing  more. 
Perhaps  it  was  from  his  mother  that  he 
inherited  a  certain  cold  propriety  of 


bearing  and  frigidity  of  demeanor  which 
hb  acquaintances  generally  complained 
of.  The  farmers  of  Lullington,  compar- 
ing it  with  the  geniality  of  their  previ- 
ous pastor,  found  it  insufferable;  and 
his  college  friends,  who  had  come  in 
contact  with  him  of  late  years,  thought 
he  was  a  totally  changed  being  from 
the  high-spirited  fellow  who  had  been 
one  of  the  noisiest  athletes  of  his  day. 
Certain  it  was,  he  was  now  pensive  and 
reserved ;  nay,  more,  that  when  out  of 
Lullington  in  company — that  is  to  say, 
either  with  any  of  nis  former  colleagues, 
or  of  a  few  persons  who  were  visitors 
at  the  house  m  Great  Walpole  Street — 
he  seemed  desirous  almost  of  shunning 
observation,  and  of  studiously  keeping 
in  the  background,  when  his  mother's 
pride  in  liim  would  have  made  him 
take  a  leading  part  in  any  conversati  ju 
that  might  be  going  on.  Before  he  had 
been  two  days  in  the  house,  Pauline's 
Quick  instinct  had  detected  this  pecu- 
liarity and  she  had  mentally  noted  it 
among  the  things  which,  properly 
work^,  might  help  her  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  plan  to  which  she  had  de- 
voted her  life.  She  determined  on  mak- 
ing herself  ameable  to  this  young  man, 
on  forcing  him  into  a  certain  amount  of 
intimacy  and  companionship;  and  so 
skilful  were  her  tactics,  that,  without 
absolute  rudeness,  Martin  Gurwood 
found  it  impossible  entirely  to  withdraw 
from  her  advances. 

One  nizht  she  challenged  him  to 
chess ;  and,  during  the  intervals  of  the 
eame,  she  endeavored  to  learn  more  of 
him  than  she  had  hitherto  been  able  to 
do  in  mere  desultory  converbation  in 
the  presence  of  others. 

Mrs.  Calverley  was  hard  at  work  at 
the  Berlin-wool  frame,  putting  the  final 
touches  to  Jael  and  Sisera;  John  Cal- 
verley, with  the  newspaper  in  his  lap, 
was  fast  asleep  in  his  easy-chair ;  and  the 
chess-players  were  at  the  far  end  of 
the  room,  with  a  shaded  lamp  between 
them. 

They  formed  a  strange  contrast,  this 
couple ;  he,  with  his  wavy,  chestnut  hair, 
his  thin,  red  and  white,  clear-cut  whis- 
kerless  face,  his  shifting  blue  eyes,  and 
his  weak,  irresolute  mouth;  sne,  with 
her  olive  complexion,  her  blue-black 
hair,  her  steady,  earnest  gaze,  her 
square,  firm  jaw,  and  the  deep  orange 
trimmings  of  ner  black  silk  dress,  show- 
ing off  strangely  against  her  compan- 
ion's sable-hued  clerical  dress. 

^You  are  too  strong  for  me,  mon- 
sieur," said  Pauline,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  first  game ;  ^  but  I  will  not  yield 
you  the  victory  without  a  further  strug- 

^  I  was  going  to  say  you  played  an 
excellent  game,  Macuuue  Du  Tertre; 
but,  after  your  remark,  it  would  sound 
as  though  I  were  complimenting  myself," 
said  Martin.  "  I  have  but  few  oppor- 
tunities for  chesa-playinflr  now,  but  it 
was  a  favorite  game  of  mine  at  col- 
lege; and  I  knew  many  a  man  who 
J>rided  himself  on  his  play  whose  head 
or  it  was  certtiinly  not  so  good  as 
yours." 
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^  You  haye  not  manj  persons  in  your 

—  what  jou  call  your  parish,  who  play 
chess  ?  " 

''No,  indeed,"  said  Martin:  ''crib- 
bs^  I  believe  to  be  the  highest  flight 
ID  that  line  amongst  the  farmers/' 

"  Madame  CaWerley  has  explained  to 
me  the  style  of  place  that  it  is.  Is  it 
not  wearisome  to  you,  to  a  degree,  to 
pass  your  existence  in  such  a  locale^ 
amongst  such  a  set  of  people  ?  " 

"  It  is  my  duty,  Madame  Du  Tertre," 
said  Martin,  "  and  I  do  not  repine." 

"  Ah,  monsieur  1 "  said  Pauline,  with 
an  inclination  of  her  head  and  downcast 
^yw,  "  I  am  the  last  person  in  the  world 
to  rebel  against  duty,  or  to  allow  that  it 
should  not  be  undertaken  in  that  spirit 
of  Christianity  which  you  haye  shown  I 
But  are  you  sure,  Monsieur  Martin,  that 
you  are  acting  rightly  ?  However  good 
your  intentions  may  be,  with  your  deyo- 
tion  to  the  cause  you  have  espoused,  and 
with  your  great  talents,  you  should  be 
taking  a  leading  position  in  the  great 
battle  of  religion ;  whereas,  by  burying 
yourself  in  this  hole  there,  you  lose  for 
yourself  the  opportunity  of  fame,  while 
the  Church  loses  a  brilliant  leader  1 " 

"  I  haye  no  desire  for  fame,  Madame 
Du  Tertre ;  and,  if  I  can  only  do  my 
duty  diligently,  it  is  enoitgh  for  me." 

"Yes:  but  there  is  another  thing. 
Pardon  me,  Monsieur  Martin,  1  am  a 
strange  woman,  and  some  years  older 
than  you,  so  that  you  must  not  think  me 
*  guilty  of  an  impertinence  in  speaking 
ti'eely  to  you.  Your  Churcn  —  our 
Church — does  not  condemn  its  minis- 
ters to  an  ascetic  or  a  celibate  life,  — 
that  is  one  of  the  wildest  errors  of  Bo- 
manism.  Has  it  never  struck  you  that 
in  consenting  to  remain  amongst  persons 
with  whom  you  have  nothing  in  common, 

—  where  you  are  never  likely  to  meet  a 
woman  calculated  so  to  excite  your  ad- 
miration and  affection  as  to  induce  you 
to  make  her  your  wife,  —  you  are  rather 
following  the  Roman  than  the  Protest- 
ant custom  1 " 

A  faint  flush,  duly  marked  by  Pau- 
line's keen  ejeA,  passed  over  Martin 
Garwood's  handsome  features.  "  I  have 
no  intention  of  marrying,"  he  said,  in  a 
low  voice. 

"Not  now,  perhaps,"  said  Pauline, 
"  because  you  have  not  yet  seen  any  one 
whom  you  could  love.  A  man  of  your 
tAste  and  education  is  always  fastidious; 
but,  depend  upon  it,  you  will  some  day 
find  some  lovely  girl  of  ancient  family 
who  "  — 

"  It  will  be  time  enough  then  to  speak 
of  it,  Madieime  Du  Tertre,  would  it 
not  ?  "  said  Martin  Gurwood,  flushing 
a^ain.  "  Now,  if  you  please,  we  will 
resume  our  game." 

When  Pauline  went  to  her  bedroom 
th»t  night  she  locked  the  door,  threw 
li^^rself  into  an  easy-chair  in  front  of  the 
fire,  and  remained  buried  in  contem- 
1  latim.  Then  she  rose,  and,  as  she 
f$  rolled  towards  the  dressing-table,  said, 
half  aloud,  "That  man  is  jealously 
guarding  a  secret — and  it  is  his 
own  I " 


THACKEKAY  IN  AMERICA. 

The  June  number  of  Blackwood's 
Magaxine  contains  a  short  memorial  of 
Thackeray,  written  a  few  years  since 
by  Mr.  W.  B.  Beed  of  Philadelphia, 
who,  in  the  time  of  Lord  Elgin,  was 
United  States  Minister  in  China.  The 
memorial  consists  of  recollections  of 
Thackeray's  visit  to  America,  and  of 
some  very  characteristic  letters  he  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Reed,  between  the  years 
1868  and  1859.  Mr.  Thackeray  went 
to  Philadelphia  in  January,  1853.  His 
object  was  to  deliver  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  the  English  Humorists,  and  to 
make  some  dollars,  "not  for  himself, 
but  for  the  little  girls  at  home."  He 
speedily  became  intimate  with  Mr. 
Keed,  visiting  him  almost  every  day, 
talking  with  nu  children,  telling  them 
fairy  tales,  and  sometimes  taking  them 
out  with  him.  During  this  visit,  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  dining  out;  but 
those  who  expected  much  from  the 
great  satirist  were  oilen  disappointed, 
as  he  was  not  brilliant  in  conversation. 
It  was  in  private  intercourse  he  was 
most  delightful;  and  Mr.  Reed,  who 
accompanied  him  to  a  dinner  he  eave 
to  some  literary  men  in  New  York,  in 
which  he  "  talked  for  the  table,"  was 
peculiarly  struck  by  the  confidence 
with  which,  on  board  the  steamboat, 
he  spoke  of  domestic  sorrows  and 
anxieties  too  sacred  for  record.  He 
seemed  so  happy  in  his  American  visit, 
and  so  pleased  with  all  he  met,  that 
Mr.  Reed  hoped  he  might  be  tempted 
to  settle  temporarily  on  that  side  of 
the  water.  The  British  consulate  in 
Philadelphia  became  vacant,  and  Mr. 
Reed  uived  him  to  take  it  if  he  could 
get  it.  He  replied  in  a  characteristic 
fetter  beginning,  "  Mv  dear  Reed,"  and 
apologizing  for  withdrawing  the  Mr.  as 
wastca'ul  and  ridiculous  excess. 

In  this  letter,  which,  like  others,  is 
given  in  full,  he  says  that  he  coxdd  find 
pleasant  friends  and  company  in  Phila- 
delphia. "  But  home  amonz  my  parents 
there,  and  some  few  friends  I  have  made 
in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  a 
tolerably  fair  prospect  of  an  honest 
livelihood  on  the  familiar  London  flag- 
stones, and  the  library  at  the  Athenseum, 
and  the  ride  in  the  Park,  and  the  plea»- 
ant  society  afterwards;  and  a  trip  to 
Paris  now  and  again,  and  to  Switzer- 
land and  Italy  in  the  summer,  —  these 
are  little  temptations  which  make  me 
not  discontented  with  my  lot,  about 
which  I  srumble  only  for  pastime,  and 
because  it  is  an  Englishman's  privi- 
lege." He  then  speaks  of  the  dea^  of 
poor,  kind  old  Peter  (Mr.  W.  Peter, 
the  consul,  who  had  died  suddenly), 
and  returning  to  these  pleasures  which 
he  proposes  to  himself  in  future  years, 
says:  "If  it  is  death  to  part  with 
these  delights  (and  pleasures  they  are, 
and  no  mistake),  sure  the  mind  can 
conceive  others  afterwards ;  and  I  know 
one  small  philosopher  who  is  quite 
ready  to  give  up  these  pleasures ;  quite 
content  (after  a  pang  or  two  of  separa- 


tion from  dear  friends  here)  to  put  hit 
hand  into  that  c^  the  summoning  angd, 
and  say, '  Lead  on,  O  messenga  of 
God  oar  Father  1  to  the  next  pUce 
whither  the  divine  goodness  calls  as.' 
We  must  be  blind-folded  before  we  can 
pass,  I  know :  but  I  have  no  fear  about 
what  is  to  come,  any  more  than  mj 
children  need  fear  that  the  love  of  (km 
father  should  fail  them.  I  thought  my- 
self a  dead  man  once,  and  protest  the 
notion  gave  me  no  disquiet  about  my- 
self." 

Thackeray  lefi  America  in  the  eirij 
winter  of  1853,  and  in  the  summer  of 
that  year  was  makinv  that  Swiss  tour 
with  his  children  to  which  he  refers  in  the 
last  chapter  of  "  The  Newcomes."  He 
then  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Beed,  on  pa- 
per on  the  other  side  of  which  he  had 
made  a  pen-and-ink  caricature.  Hui 
caricature  was  the  orivinal  of  one  of 
the  illustrations  of  his  Sdry  tale,  ^  Hie 
Rose  and  the  Bing,"  which  .he  irrote 
while  he  was  watching  and  nursing  hit 
children,  who  had  fallen  ill  during  this 
vacation  ramble.  The  letter  is  dated 
Neufchatel,  July  21,  1853. 

In  the  winter  of  1855  he  made  hit 
second  and  last  visit  to  the  United 
States,  to  deliver  his  lectures  on  ^'tbe 
Geor]ges."  His  friends  thought  two 
years  had  aged  him  more  than  th^ 
should  have  done;  but  the  lectniv 
were  brilliantly  successfuL  In  a  letter 
written  from  Baltimore  in  Janoaryt 
1856,  he  thus  refers  to  a  hostile  oith 
cism :  "  As  I  was  reading  the  George 
III.  lecture  here  on  Monday  night,! 
could  not  help  asking  myself,  Whatcai 
the  man  mean  by  saying  that  I  am  oa* 
charitable,  unkindly,  —  that  I  sneer  it 
virtue,  and  so  forth?  My  own  ooa- 
science  beins  pretty  clear  can  recere 
the  BuUeiing  displeasure  with  caia- 
ness,  remembering  how  I  used  to  Isj 
about  me  in  my  own  youthful  days,  aid 
how  I  generally  took  a  good  tall  ma^  to 
hit  aU'  In  the  spring  he  was  indsced, 
against  his  judgment,  to  repeat  his  le^ 
tures  on  "  the  Humorists.^  A  jooag 
bookseller  offered  him  a  round  sum  to 
do  so ;  but  the  lectures  failed,  and  tbe 
bookseller  lost  money.  Thackeraj  said 
he  did  not  mind  tne  empty  benches: 
what  he  could  not  bear  to  see  was  tk 
sad,  pale-faced  young  man  as  he  cane 
out,  who  was  losing  money  on  his  at- 
count.  Still  the  money  was  paid,  aad 
Mr.  Beed  sent  it  to  New  York;  biUgrt 
ao  acknowledgment,  and. was  annojn 
to  find  from  the  papers  that  Ttackiaj 
had  sailed  for  home.  The  day  afier  k 
had  gone,  Mr.  Beed  received  a  oeitifi- 
cate  firom  Thackeray's  New-York  bank- 
ers for  a  sum  which  he  thought  wosbl 
quite  cover  the  loss  incurrea.  It  va 
accompanied  by  an  amusing  lettffr 
stating  that  he  had  formed  a  soddes 
resolution  to  go  home  in  the  BaUki  \^ 
did  not  think  of  going  when  ha  1^ 
home  in  the  morning.  He  addfl» "' 
think  it  is  best  to  sena  back  twentj-fi^ 

per  cent  to  poor .    Will  you  kia^ 

ly  give  him  the  encloeed."  This  acts 
just  generosity  closed  his  last  vist^ 
the  United  States. 
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DAMASCUS. 

BT  CAPT.  BICHARD  F.  BUBTOK. 

Thb  first  sight  of  Damascas  was  once  famous  in  travel; 
but  then  men  rode  on  horseback,  and  turned,  a  little  beyond 
Dummar,  sharply^  to  the  left  of  the  present  line.  They 
took  what  was  evidently  the  old  Roman  road,  and  which  is 
still,  on  account  of  its  being  a  short  cut,  afiected  by  mule- 
teers. Now  it  b  nothing  but  an  ugly  climb  up  sheet-rock 
and  rolling  stones,  with  bars  and  holes  dug  by  the  armed 
hoofs  of  many  a  generation.  They  then  passed  through 
£1  Za&arub,  the  spout,  —  the  primitive  way,  sunk  some  ten 
feet  deep  in  calcaire,  till  it  resembles  an  uncovered  tunnel, 
and  is  polished  like  elass  by  the  traffic  and  transit  of  ages. 
At  it«  mouth  you  suddenly  turn  a  corner,  and  see  Damas- 
cus lying  in  panorama,  a  few  hundred  feet  below  you.  ^  A 
peari  set  in  emeralds,"  is  the  citizen's  description  of  what 
£i  Islam  calls,  and  miscalls,  the  ^  Smile  of  the  Prophet " 
(Mohammed).  Like  Stamboul,  it  is  beautiful  from  afar, 
as  it  is  Ibul  and  sore  within,  morally  and  physically.  The 
eye  at  once  distinguishes  a  long  head,  the  northern  suburb, 
"  £1  Salihiyyah ; "  a  central  nucleus,  crescent-shaped,  and 
fronting  the  bed  of  the  Barada ;  and  a  long  tail,  or  south- 
em  suburb,  *'  £1  May  din."  These  three  centres  of  white- 
washed dwelling  and  sky-line  fretted  with  dome  and  min- 
aret, are  surrounded  and  backed  by  a  mass  of  evergreen 
orchard,  whose  outlines  are  sharply  defined  by  irrigation ; 
whilst  beyond  the  scatter  of  outlying  villages,  glare  the 
sunburned  yellow  clay  and  the  parched  rock  of  the  desert, 
whose  light-blue  hillocks  define  the  eastern  horizon. 

The  prosaic  approach  by  the  French  road  shows  little 
beyond  ruins  and  graveyards.  Damascus  outside  is  a  mass 
of  graveyards,  the  *'  Great "  and  **  Little  Camps  "  of  Con- 
stantinople, only  without  their  cypresses ;  whilst  within  it 
is  all  graveyards  and  ruins,  mixed  with  crowded  and  steam- 
mv  bazars.  This  world  of  graves  reminds  one  of  Job's 
forlorn  man  dwelling  "in  desolate  cities  and  in  houses 
which  no  man  inhabiteth,  which  are  ready  to  become  heaps." 
The  Barada  in  olden  times  had  its  stone  embankment ;  the 
w<ilis  are  now  in  ruins.  On  our  right  is  a  ruined  bridge, 
once  leading  to  a  large  cofiee-house,  both  also  in  ruins.  As 
we  advance,  we  see  upon  the  right  of  the  old  river-valley, 
the  Barmecide  Cemetery,  all  desolate ;  and  beyond  it  rises 
the  fine  Takiyyah  (not  hospital)  of  Sultan  Seiim,  half 
mined,  with  its  bridge  quite  ruined.    But,  though  it  was 

Ehrophesied  that  Damascus  shoidd  be  a  *'  ruinous  heap," 
er  position  forbids  annihilation.  The  second  of  Biblical 
cities,  dating  alter  Hebron,  she  has  been  destroyed  again 
and  again ;  her  houses  have  been  levelled  with  the  ground, 
and  the  Tartar  has  played  liockey  with  the  heads  of  her 
sons.  Still  she  sits  upon  the  eastern  fold  of  the  Anti-Li- 
banusy  over  her  golden-rolling  river,  boldly  overlooking  the 
desert  in  face.  Damascus,  not  Rome,  deserves,  it*  any 
does,  to  be  entitled  the  £ternal  City. 

1  passed  twenty-three  months  (Oct.  1,  1869,  to  Aug.  20, 
1871),  on  and  off,  at  this  most  picturesque  and  unpleas- 
ant of  residences.  It  is  now  in  the  transitional  state,  nei- 
ther of  Asia  nor  of  £urope.  To  one  who  has  long  lived  in 
the  outer  £ast,  a  return  to  such  an  ambiguous  state  of 
things  is  utterly  disenchanting.  Hassan,  digging  or  delving 
in  long  beutl  and  long  clothes,  looks  more  like  an  over- 
grown baby  than  the  romantic  being  which  your  fancies 
paint  him.  Fatima,  with  a  colored  kerchief  (not  a  nose- 
bag) over  her  face,  possibly  spotted  for  greater  hideous- 
ness,  with  Marseilles  gloves,  and  French  hAtines  of  yellow 
aatin  trimmed  with  fringe  and  bugles,  protruding  from  the 
white  calico  which  might  be  her  winding-sheet,  is  an  ab- 
surdity. She  reminds  me  of  sundry  **  kings  "  on  the  West 
African  shore,  whose  toilet  consists  of  a  bright  bandana 
and  a  chimney-pot  hat,  of  the  largest  dimensions,  colored 
the  liveliest  sky-blue. 

The  first  steps  to  be  taken  at  Damascus  were  to  pay  and 
receive  visits;  to  find  a  house;  to  hire  servants;  to  buy 
boraes ;  and,  in  fact,  to  settle  ourselves.  It  proved  no  easv 
matter.      Cert^n  persons  had  amused  themselves  wida 


spreading  a  report  that  my  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  had  aroused 
Moslem  fanaticism,  and  perhaps  might  cost  me  my  life. 
They,  as  well  as  I,  knew  far  better.  So  I  was  not  surprised 
at  the  kind  and  even  fiiendly  reception  ^ven  to  me  by 
£mir  Abd  el  Kadir,  of  Algerian  fame,  and  ny  the  Dean  of 
the  great  Cathedral  £1  Amawi,  the  late  Shaykh  Abdullaii 
el  HalabL  And  I  remember  with  satisfaction,  that,  to  the 
hour  of  my  quitting  Damascus,  the  Moslems  never  showed 
for  me  any  but  the  most  cordial  feeling. 

House-hunting  was  a  more  serious  matter.  The  hotel 
gives  you  lumbago,  or  ague  and  fever;  the  lodging  is  a 
thing  unknown ;  and  the  usual  establishment,  with  its  single 
entrance  and  its  heavily-barred  windows,  placed  hi^h  up 
and  looking  upon  a  central  court,  gives  a  tolerable  idea  of 
a  jail.  You  may  see  this  form,  which  the  Arabs  used  for 
defence,  still  lingering  in  the  Old  Bell  ^Holborn  Hill) ;  and 
in  olden  Galway  they  are  numerous,  being  derived  through 
Spain  and  Portugal  firom  Morocco.  Rents  at  Damascus 
have  been  prodigiously  raised  during  the  last  few  years ; 
eighty  napoleons  are  asked  for  an  empty  and  tumble-down 
place' which  in  1850  might  have  commanded  twenty-five; 
moreover,  the  tenant  pays  in  advance,  and  if  he  improves 
or  is  satisfied  with  the  house,  the  landlord  will  assuredly 
ruse  his  terms.  After  a  score  of  failures,  I  found  a  cot- 
tage at  the  head  of  the  Salihiyyah  suburb :  it  was  about  a 
nule  from  the  town,  surrounded  by  gardens,  flanked  on  one 
side  by  a  mosque,  on  the  other  by  a  '^  hamm^m  "  or  bath, 
commanding  a  splendid  view  of  the  city  proper,  and  free 
firom  the  multitudinous  inconveniences,  including  the  four 
hours*  visit,  of  intramural  residence. 

To  stock  the  house  was  a  ^et  harder  task  than  to  hire  it. 
Good  men  will  not  change  civilized  Beyroot  for  dangerous 
Damascus,  where  in  five  vears,  out  of  the  Fnglish  colony, 
rarely  exceeding  ten  souls,  there  have  been  nine  deaths. 
And  if  you  persuade  them  by  high  salaries  they  turn  sulky, 
or  they  fall  sick.  Thus,  within  twenty  months  we  had 
three  cooks ;  and  I  ended  by  living  on  bread  and  grapes. 
We  had  four  head  grooms,  and  lefl  a  fifth ;  who,  being  found 
stealing  the  barley,'  was  dismissed  by  his  employer  shortly 
after  our  departure. 

It  is  no  easy  thing  for  a  stranger  to  buy  good  and  sound 
horses  at  Damascus,  although  during  the  hot  season  it  is 
girt  by  equestrian  Bedawin.  In  the  matter  of  driving  a 
bargain,  the  *'  Shami "  might  hail  from  Yorkshire,  and  uie 
European  soon  learns  to  imitate  them.  The  wild  men  ask 
impossible  prices  from  a  Frank  ish  purchaser,  and  even  then 
there  is  a  certain  reluctance  to  sell,  especially  the  mare. 
It*  the  latter  be  thoroughbred  she  can  hardly  be  bougl  t 
under  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds,  a  sum  in  these  legioLS 
equal  to  one  thousand  pounds  in  England.  Donkeys, 
which  were  never  ridden  at  Damascus  till  the  days 
of  Ibrahim  Pasha  the  Egyptian,  —  who,  by  the  by, 
delivered  the  place  of  its  own  old  barbarous  fanaticism, — 
have  risen  in  the  market,  till  a  good  white  animal  com- 
mands thirty  to  forty  napoleons.  We  won  a  mare  in  a  lot- 
tery ;  and,  as  she  suffered  fix>m  incurable  stiffness  of  limb, 
we  exchanged  her  for  a  donkey,  whose  owner  presently  in- 
quired with  astonishment  if  it  had  given  no  one  a  bad  fall, 
rhe  mare  died ;  and  the  donkey,  after  an  all  but  fatal  ill- 
ness, was  cured.  Of  the  next  two  horses,  Salim  and  Hnr- 
fush,  the  former  was  sprained  in  the  back*  sinews,  and  the 
latter,  made  vicious  by  bad  riling,  was  so  handy  with  fore- 
fiK>t,  hoof,  and  tooth,  Uiat  no  one  liked  to  approach  those 
weapons.  After  this  we  oecame  more  ^ary,  and  bought 
and  nired  decent  animals,  but  always  at  exorbitant  prict^. 

After  getting  settled,  my  first  care  was  to  be  up  and 
moving,  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  the  sphere  of 
my  duties.  In  1869  the  Euphrates  Valley  Kail^ay  had 
once  more  raised  its  head.  Tliis  weakly  ba,be,  burn  as  far 
back  as  1842,  and  ever  since  that  time  half  fed  and  rick- 
ety, will  not  reach  man's  estate  before  the  end  of  the  pres- 
ent century,  unless  the  actual  state  of  things  be  radically 
changed.  The  fisust  is,  we  have  shown  Turkey  and  Russia 
that  we  want  the  railway  for  purely  English  purposes :  two 
parliamentary  committees  of  late  years  nave  assured  them 
of  the  fact,  and  they  are  acting  as  those  usually  do  from 
whom  Bouieihing  is  wanted,     xet  the  most  supeificial  ol- 
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server  will  see  at  a  glance  the  necessity  of  an  **  Andrew 
Route," —  a  subsidiary  to  the  Lesseps  Canal ;  a  second  line 
of  more  direct  communication  with  India,  and  erentually  a 
feeder  of  the  main  trunk  which  will  run  ftom  Scutari  to 
Karachi. 

So  my  first  tour  was  down-coast,  in  order  to  see  what 
would  make  the  best  Mediterranean  terminus.  I  was  pre- 
possessed against  the  Alexandretta  line,  which  runs  over 
waste  ground  to  Aleppo,  passes  through  a  wilderness  after 
leaving  it,  and  finally  strikes  the  Euphrates  at  a  place  where 
the  stream  is  navigable  only  during  half  the  year. 

Reaching  Tyre,  which  I  visited  a  second  time,  1  inspected 
the  old  north-eastern  road,  the  classical  line  of  traffic  and 
transit,  as  far  as  the  Nabatiy  vah  village,  distant  sixteen  direct 
geoCTaphical  miles.  The  Lebanon  is  here  easily  crossed, 
tne  heights  being  much  lower  on  the  south  than  on  the 
north,  and  the  suriace  of  the  country  is  composed  of  basins 
parted  by  rocky  ridges.  From  Nabatiyyah  the  route  falls 
gradually  into  the  Buki'a,  the  central  portion  of  the  Ccele- 
syrian  \allev  proper;  and  it  makes  ba'albak  after  twenty 
more  miles,  being  a  total  of  sixty-six.  Thence  one  hundred 
and  eight  miles  lead  to  Palmyra,  the  half-way  house  be- 
tween Damascus  and  the  Euphrates  River;  and  thus  one 
hundred  and  seventy  four  direct  geographical  miles  sepa- 
rate "  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness  "  Irom  Tyre  on  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

1  afterwards  heard  of  another  good  line,  which  had  been 
carefully  surveyed  by  Col.  Romer,  an  American  engineer. 
The  seaboard  terminus  was  Tripoli  of  Syria  (Tarabulus 
el  Sham).  The  first  great  station  to  the  north-east  would 
be  Hums  (ninety-one  miles),  and  the  second  Palmyra, 
seventy-seven  miles  to  the  south-south-east.  Thus  tbe 
grand  total  from  Tripoli  to  Palmyra  would  be  one  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  direct  geographical  miles. 

Now,  both  of  these  lines  traverse  the  richest  lands  in 
Syria  and  Palestine.  As  in  South  America,  not  to  say  in 
all  thinly-populated  countries,  the  waysides  would  soon  be 
crowded  witn  settlements ;  and  thus  this  section  may  fairly 
be  expected  to  pay,  or  at  any  rate  to  relieve,  a  portion  of 
the  heavy  burden  which  the  desert  will  impose.  From 
Palmyra  the  route  strikes  the  Euphrates  at  a  point  where  it 
is  navigable  throughout  the  year;  and  finally  it  leads  ns 
back  from  the  distant  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  from  the 
devious  and  dangerous  Red  Sea,  to  the  very  first  of  over- 
land routes,  the  earliest  connection  between  India  and 
Europe,  established  long  before  the  days  of  David  and  Sol- 
omon. 


SWORN  ON  THE  CRUCIFIX 

FROM  THE  FBENCH  OF  H.  DE  BALZAC. 

A  LITTLE  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  town  of  Yenddme, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  stands  a  gloomy  old  house  with  a 
high,  steep  roof.  It  is  quite  solitary ;  not  even  those  almost 
insoparable  parnsites  of  a  little  towu,  the  unsavory  tan-yard 
or  the  wretcned  auberge^  are  to  be  found  near  it.  Between 
it  and  the  river  is  a  garden.  Here  the  box  borders,  which 
once  were  closely  trimmed  to  mark  the  edges  of  the  paths, 
now  spread  where  and  as  they  will.  A  line  of  willows,  the 
river's  oifspring,  has  shot  upwards,  and  hides  the  dwelling 
on  that  side  as  effectually  as  a  hedge.  Noxious,  rank  weeds 
cover  the  sloping  river-banks  with  their  graceful  vegetation. 
Fruit-trees,  which  bear  fruit  no  longer,  and  which  have 
been  uncared  for  the  last  ten  years,  have  thrust  out  their 
boughs  in  every  direction,  and  have  straggled  into  a  thick 
brushwood,  llie  untrimmcd  espaliers  project  like  arbors. 
The  paths  were  at  one  time  neatly  gravelled ;  but  now  they 
are  cnoked  up  with  purslain,  so  that  there  is  scarce  a  sign 
of  path  left  visible.  A  spectator,  looking  down  from  the  hill, 
the  side  of  which  is  cumbered  with  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
chOteau  of  the  dukes  of  Vendome,  —  the  only  point  of  view 
which  commands  the  secluded  spot,  —  would  tay  that  at 
some  past  time  this  was  (he  favorite  retreat  of  some  country 
gentleman,  delighting  in  his  roses  and  lilies,  —  a  lover 
of  gardening,  in  fact  and  before  all  things  a  lover  of  good 


fruit.  He  would  see  a  summer-bouae,  or  rather  tbe 
of  one,  and  in  its  shade  a  table,  not  yet  quite  eaten  ava^^ 
time.  At  the  sight  of  this  wilderness,  once  a  garden,  m 
tranauil  joys  of  a  peaceful  country-life  rise  up  befcreAt 
imagination;  and,  to  supplement  these  ideas,  half  ni 
and  half  sweet,  one  of  ihe  walls  presents  to  the  eye  a  anh 
dial,  with  an  inscription  breathing  the  apirit  of  a  oanor 
and  homely  Christianity:  ^  UUimam  coffiUxJ*  Tbe  roof «f 
the  houpe  is  dilapidated;  its  shutters  are  always  dossi; 
its  balconies  are  covered  with  swallows'  nests,  and  its  doaa 
arc  always  shut.  Tall  weeds  have  taken  root  in  the  inte^ 
stices  of  the  stonework,  and  every  thing  that  is  iron  is  nsl* 
eaten.  The  moon  and  the  sun,  summer  amd  winter  tai 
snow,  have  dug  their  way  into  the  woodwork,  waipcd  lis 
beams,  and  fretted  away  the  paint. 

The  melancholy  silence  which  prevails  in  this  qwt  n  & 
turbed  only  by  birds,  cats,  weasels,  rats,  and  mice,  wfao  vt 
free  to  move  about,  fight,  and  devour  one  another,  as  they  viO. 
An  invisible  hand  has  written  on  all  the  place,  the  wad 
mystery.    If,  driven  by  curiosity,  yon  went  to  look  at  the  ads 
of  the  house  which  faces  the  rcod,  yon  wonld  see  a  lai^ 
door,  round  at  the  top,  riddled  with  holes  by  the  childreaof 
the  neighborhood,  who  had  doomed  it  to  desfmclion  tn 
years  ago.    Through  the  gaps  in  it  one  can  see  that  perfect 
harmonv  exists  between  the  deserted  interior  and  the  ^ea^ 
and  rum  iiithout.    The  same  disorder  reigns  here  abou 
The  paving-stones  in  the  court-yard  are  pushed  away  by  tniU 
of  weeds.    The  walls  are  furrowed  with  enormoos  ciaeisL 
The  steps  are  thrust  out  of  their  places ;  the  bell-card  ii 
rotten;  the  spouts  are  broken.    '*  Has  fire  fallen  fix>ra  hearco 
and  passed  over  the  place  ?   Or  has  some  tribunal  oondeauMi 
it  to  be  sown  with  salt  ?    IMd  its  owners  insnlt  their  God,  or 
betray  their  country  ?  "    Such  are  the  questions  that  s^^^S^f^ 
themselves;  but  uiere  is  no  one  to  answer  them,    ilie 
empty,  deserted  house  is  an  enigma,  of  which  none  can  tdl 
the  meaning.    It  was  formerly  a  little  fireehold  farm,  and  it 
bears  the  name  of  La  Grande  firet^he.    During  my  stay  it 
Vendome,  whither  I  had  gone  to  attend  a  patient,  it  was 
one  of  my  few  pleasures  to  contemplate  this  stranoe  abode. 
It  was  better  than  an  historical  ruin.    Such  a  ruin  is  tlie 
centre  of  a  group  of  memories  of  unimpeachable  authenticity; 
but  this  habitation,  still  erect,  though  its  destruction  vu 
beinz  accomplished  slowly  by  some  avenging  hand,  held 
within  it  a  secret  —  a  thought  unknown  to  the  worid  wAv^ 
More  than  once  in  the  evening  I  essayed  to  scale  the  ibnoid- 
able  hedge  which  guarded  the  enclosure.    Defying  scratebc^ 
I  entered  this  ownerless  garden,  this  domain  in  wbidi 
neither  the  State  nor  the  individual  seemed  to  assert  anj 
right  of  possession ;  and  I  remained  there  whole  hours  ob- 
serving its  disorder.    1  would  not,  even  with  the  prospect  of 
learning  the  history  which  lay,  doubtless,  at  the  botteni  of 
this  weird  si^ht,  have  asked  a  single  (piestion  of  the  grttip- 
ing  people  of  Venddme ;  but,  wandering  there,  I  composw 
delightful  romances,  and  gave  myself  up  to  the  luxury  of 
melancholy.       Had  I  known   the    possibly  commonp^cs 
reason  why  the  place  had  been  deserted,  I  should  have  lost 
all   the  unpublished   poems  which  then  intoxicated  ny 
imagination.    To  me  this  retreat  was  topical  of  the  most 
varied  phases  of  human  life,  with  the  shswlow  of  hnmao  woo 
upon  them  all ;  sometimes  it  breathed  the  air  of  a  cloifftOi 
untenanted  by  monks;  sometimes  it  si^gested  the  peace  of 
a  cemetery,  in  which  there  are  no  dead  to  speak  to  one  ia 
their  language  of  epitaph ;  to-day  it  was  the  house  ^  * 
leper ;  to-morrow  the  palace  of  the  Atridss ;  but  at  all  times 
it  called  up  a  picture  of  the  country,  with  its  limited  nodoa* 
and  unobtrusive  life,  whose  monotony  seems  always  to  ^ 
regulated  by  the  hour-glass.    As  I  was  rambling  about  my 
dream-kingdom  one  evening,  the  wind  caused  an  old  raiAf 
weathercock  to  turn ;  the  cry  it  uttered  seemed  to  be  tfas 
groan  rung  from  the  house  itself,  at  the  moment  when  1 
finished  a  drama,  tragic  enough  in  its  plot,  by  which  1  ^ 
counted  for  this  monument  of  sorrow.    I  shuddered,  and  I 
returned  to  my  auberge^  a  prey  to  the  gloomiest  thoagbtf< 
After  supper,  my  hostess  entered  my  chamber  with  an  av 
of  mystery,  and  said,  — 

'*  M.  Regnault  is  here,  monsieur.'' 

«  Who  is  M.  Regnault  ?  " 
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**  It  can't  be  that  you  don't  know  M.  Begnaalt,"  she  said, 
ma  she  went  awaj. 

Presently  there  appeared  before  me  a  tall,  lank  man, 
dressed  in  black,  and  noldlnz  his  hat  in  his  hand ;  who,  with 
Lis  retreating  forehead,  his  little  conical  head,  and  his  pale 
face  of  the  color  of  muddy  water,  entered  the  room  Uke  a 
ram  ready  to  charge  at  his  rival.  Tlie  unknown  wore  a 
threadbare  black  coat ;  but  he  had  a  diamond  in  his  shirt- 
liill  and  gold  rin^  in  his  ears. 

*^  With  whom  have  I  the  honor  of  speaking,  mDnneur  ?  " 
I  asked. 

He  took  a  chair,  and  seated  himself  in  front  of  the  fire, 
laid  his  bat  npoB  the  table,  began  to  rub  his  hands,  and 
aaid, — 

*^  How  cold  it  is !    I  am  M.  Begnault,  monsieur." 

I  bowed. 

**  I  am,"  he  went  on,  "  a  notary  at  Venddme." 

«<  Charmed  to  hear  it,  monsieur,"  I  exclaimed ;  **  but  I 
bare  no  idea  of  making  my  will  at  present,  for  reasons  well 
known  to  myself." 

**  One  moment,"  he  said,  raising  his  hand  to  enjoin  si- 
lence. ^  Pardon  me,  monsieur,  pardon  me ;  but  I  am  told 
that  yon  sometimes  go  and  walk  about  the  garden  at  La 
Grande  Bret^he  7" 

**  Yes,  monsieur." 

**  One  moment,"  he  said,  repeating  the  gesture  with  his 
band.  **  It  is  a  legal  offence.  I  come,  monsieur.  In  the 
name  and  as  the  executor  of  the  late  Countess  de  Merrct, 
to  beg  yon  to  discontinue  your  vbits.  One  moment.  I  am 
not  a  Turk,  and  I  don't  want  to  make  out  that  it  is  a  crime. 
Besides,  it  is  only  natural  that  yon  should  be  ignorant  of 
the  circumstances  which  compel  me  to  allow  the  most  eli- 
gible family  residence  in  Venddme  to  fall  into  ruin.  At  the 
same  time,  monsieur,  you  appear  to  have  some  education, 
and  you  ou^ht  to  know  that  the  law  prohibits,  under  heavy 
penalties,  the  intrusion  of  a  stran^r  into  property  which  is 
shot  up  by  the  owner.  A  hedge  u  as  good  as  a  wall.  But 
the  present  state  of  the  house  may  serve  as  an  excuse  for 
your  curiosity.  There  is  nothing  I  should  like  better  than 
to  give  you  the  run  of  the  place ;  but,  charged  as  I  am  with 
the  execution  of  the  will  of  Madame  de  Merret,  the  testa- 
trix, I  have  the  honor,  monsieur,  to  beg  that  you  will  not 
enter  the  garden  asain.  I  myself,  monsieur,  nnve  never, 
since  the  opening  of  the  will,  set  my  foot  within  the  house, 
which,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you,  is  part  of  the  prop- 
erty left  by  Madame  de  Merret.  We  have  only  taken  an 
inventorr  of  the  doors  and  windows  in  order  to  assess  the 
taxes,  which  I  pay  yearly  out  of  fonds  set  apart  for  the 
purpose  by  the  late  Countess.  Ah  I  my  dear  monsieur,  her 
will  made  a  sreat  sensation  in  Venddme  1 " 

He  stopp^  to  bio  t  his  nose.  I  respected  his  loonacity, 
perceiTing  at  a -glance  that  the  administration  of  Madame 
de  Merret's  estate  was  the  most  important  event  in  his  life, 
—  that  his  reputation  and  his  glory  rested  thereon. 

**  Monsieur,'*  I  asked,  **  should  I  be  indiscreet  in  inquir- 
iaz  the  reason  of  tbis  strange  state  of  things  ?  " 

He  looked  as  pleased  as  a  man  set  riding  on  his  hobby 
alwatys  looks.  He  arranged  the  collar  of  his  shirt,  compla- 
eentfy  drew  his  snuif-box  firom  his  pocket,  opened  it,  and 
offered  it  to  me ;  and  when  I  refused  he  took  a  huge  pinch. 
He  was  happy  now.  The  man  who  has  no  hobby  does  not 
know  all  the  value  which  can  be  got  out  of  life. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  M.  Begnault,  **•  I  used  to  be  Maltre  Ro- 
gnin's  head  clerk  at  Paris.  He  had  an  excellent  business, 
of  which,  I  dare  say,  you  have  heard? — No?  His  name 
waa,  however,  well  enough  known  by  reason  of  his  unfor- 
tunate failure.  I  had  not  sufficient  money  to  live  at  Paris, 
when  the  prices  were  so  high  in  1816,  and  so  I  came  here 
and  purchaaed  the  business  of  my  predecessor.  I  had  some 
relations  at  Venddme,  amon^  them  a  very  rich  aunt,  who 
has  nnce  given  me  her  daughter  in  marriage.  Monsieur," 
be  continned,  after  a  slight  pause,  "three  months  after  I 
bad  been  admitted  to  practice  by  Monsedgneur  the  Garde 
des  Sceaoz,  I  was  sent  for  one  evenins;  by  the  Countess  de 
Merret  to  her  Ch&tean  of  Merret  Her  maid,  a  gODd  girl, 
who  is  now  servant  at  this  hotel,  came  to  my  door  with  the 
Countesa'a  carriage  to  fetch  mc.    I  must  tell  you  that  the 


Count  de  Merret  had  gone  to  Paris,  and  died  there  two 
months  before  my  arrival  here.  He  died  in  a  wretched 
state,  the  victim  of  excesses  of  every  kind.  Tbe  day  of 
his  departure  Madame  de  Merret  had  Icfl  La  Grande  bre- 
tiche,  and  Iu(d  caused  it  to  be  dismantled.  Some  people 
di-clare  that  she  even  burned  the  furniture.  Have  you  b^n 
at  Merret  ?  No  ?  "  he  said,  supplying  my  answer.  '^  Ah  I 
it  is  a  beautiful  place.  For  we  space  of  about  three 
months,"  he  continued,  after  a  little  toss  of  the  head,  **  the 
Count  and  Countess  had  lived  together  there  in  the  stran- 
gest manner ;  they  left  off  receiving  visitors,  and  madame 
lived  on  the  ground  floor  wlule  monsieur  lived  on  the  first 
floor.  When  the  Countess  was  alone  she  was  never  seen, 
except  at  church.  Later  on,  at  home,  in  her  o«-n  chiiteau, 
she  refused  to  see  any  visitors,  whether  male  or  female.  A 
erreat  change  passed  over  her  at  the  moment  when  she  left 
La  Grande  Bretcche  to  go  to  Merret  The  dear  creature 
—  I  say  dear,  because  this  diamond  was  her  present ;  apart 
finom  this  I  only  saw  her  once  —  well,  the  good  lady  was 
very  ill ;  she  had  doubtless  given  up  all  thoughts  of  recov- 
ery, for  she  refused  to  call  in  any  pnysici^in.  My  curiositv 
was  singularly  excited,  monsieur,  when  I  heard  that  Mau- 
de Merret  was  in  need  of  my  services :  and  I  was  not  the 
only  person  who  took  an  interest  in  the  matter.  The  same 
evenino:.  late  as  it  was,  the  whole  town  knew  that  I  had 
gone  to  Merret  Tbe  maid  answered  the  questions  I  put  to 
ner  on  our  way  vaguely  enough.  She  told  me,  however, 
that  her  mistress  hiui  received  the  last  sacraments  at  the 
hands  of  the  cure  of  Merret  during  the  dav,  and  it  did  not 
seem  lUcely  that  she  would  survive  the  night.  li.  was  near- 
ly eleven  o'clock  when  I  reached  the  chAteau.  I  went  up 
the  grand  staircase.  After  passing  through  some  dark,  lofty 
rooms,  which  were  cold  and  damp,  I  came  to  the  state 
chamber,  in  which  the  Countess  was.  I  had  some  difficul- 
ty in  finding  her  on  the  huge  bed  where  she  was  lying, 
though  there  was  one  of  those. old-fashioned  Argand  lamps 
which  was  intended  to  light  her  enormous  bedroom.  What 
a  bedroom  it  was  1  It  was  huns  with  frieze  in  the  fashion 
of  tbe  andrn  r^ginuj  and  the  hangings  were  so  covered 
with  dust  that  the  very  sight  of  uiem  made  me  sneeze. 
But  you  have  never  l>een  at  Merret  ?  Well,  monsieur,  the 
bed  was  one  of  those  which  were  common  in  the  times  of 
our  great-grandfathers,  with  a  high  canopy  and  curtains  of 
crimmn  damask.  There  was  a  small  table  beside  the  bed, 
and^upon  it  I  saw  a  '  De  Imitatione '  —  which,  by  the  way, 
I  bought  afterwards  for  my  wife,  together  with  the  lamp. 
There  waa  also  a  large  arm-chair  for  the  nurse,  and  two 
other  chairs.  Not  a  bit  of  fire,  however.  This  was  all  the 
furniture.  It  would  not  have  occupied  ten  lines  in  an  in- 
ventory. Tlie  room  was  like  ice ;  nay,  more  than  that,  it 
was  funereal,"  he  added,  reusing  his  hand  in  a  theatrical 
manner  and  making  a  pause. 

'*  By  dint  of  looking,  as  I  came  near  the  bed,  I  at  last 
saw  Madame  de  Merret,  thanks  to  the  reflection  of  the 
lamp  on  her  pillow.  Her  face  waa  as  yellow  as  wax,  bony 
and  angular.  She  wore  a  lace  cap  which  allowed  her  hair 
to  l>e  seen.  It  was  beautiful,  but  white  as  flax.  She  was 
sitting  propped  up  in  her  bed.  Her  brow  was  damp. 
Her  flesnless  hands  were  nothing  more  than  bones  with  the 
skin  stretched  over  them ;  the  veins  and  sinews  were  per- 
fectly visible.  She  must  have  been  at  one  time  extremely 
beautiful ;  but  now  I  was  seized  with  a  feeling  I  can't  describe 
at  the  Fight  of  her.  Never — if  what  those  who  placed 
her  in  her  coffin  say  be  true  —  did  living  creature  become 
as  thin  as  she  did.  It  was,  in  short,  a  fearful  sight 
Although  my  professional  duties  had  familiarized  me  with 
such  spectacles,  conducting  me  from  time  to  time  to  the 
bedsides  of  the  dying  to  ascertain  their  last  wishes,  I  con- 
fess that  the  families  in  tears  and  the  agonies  I  have  wit- 
nessed elsewhere  were  nothing  in  comparison  to  this 
woman  in  the  solitude  and  silence  of  her  vast  chftteau.  I 
did  not  hear  the  least  sound ;  I  did  not  see  the  movement 
which  one  would  have  expected  her  breathing  to  cause  in 
the  clothes  which  covered  her ;  and  I  stood  quite  still,  look- 
ing at  her  in  a  kind  of  stupor.  At  last  her  great  eyes 
moved ;  she  tried  to  raise  her  right  hand,  but  it  fell  upon 
the  bed ;  and  these  words  proceeded  from  her  mouth  like  a 
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whinper,  for  she  ooold  tearctly  be  said  to  hxve  a  Toice :  '  I 
have  waited  for  yoa  with  mucb  impatieoce.'  The  effort  to 
speak  broaght  a  momentarf  flush  to  her  cheek.  '  Madame/ 1 
IjegaD.  She  made  a  sign  to  me  to  be  silent.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  old  nurse  got  op  and  said  in  my  ear,  'Don't 
ffpeak :  madame  is  in  snch  a  state  that  she  cannot  bear  to 
bear  the  least  noise,  and  what  yoa  want  to  say  would  agi- 
tate her  perhaps.'  I  sat  down.  A  few  seconds  after, 
Madame  ae  Merret  mustered  all  her  remaining  strength  to 
more  her  right  arm^  and  put  it,  not  without  infinite  diffi- 
culty, beneath  her  pillow.  She  stopped  for  a  moment,  and 
then  she  made  a  last  effort  to  draw  back  her  hand.  She 
oronght  out  a  sealed  packet ;  and,  when  she  did  so,  drops  of 
8weat  fell  from  her  forehead.  '  I  giye  my  will  into  your 
charge,'  she  said.  'Ah  I  my  God!  ah  I'  This  was  alL 
She  caught  up  a  crucifix  which  was  upon  her  bed,  piessed 
it  rapidly  to  ner  lips,  and  died.  The  fixed  expression  of 
li^r  eyes  makes  me  shudder  still,  when  I  think  of  it.  She 
must  have  suffered  much  I  There  was  a  sense  of  joy  in 
her  last  look,  and  it  dwelt  upon  her  face  when  she  was 
dead.  I  carried  the  will  away  with  me ;  and  when  it  was 
opened  1  saw  that  she  had  appointed  me  her  executor. 
She  left  all  her  property,  with  the  exception  of  some  tri- 
fling legacies,  to  the  hospital  at  Yenddme.  But  her  dispo- 
pitions  with  regard  to  La  Grande  Bret^che  were  as  follows : 
She  directed  me  to  leave  the  house  for  fifty  years,  to  be 
reckoned  from  the  date  of  her  death,  in  the  state  in  which 
it  should  be  found  at  the  moment  of  her  decease ;  forbid- 
ding access  to  the  apartments  to  all  persons  whomsoever, 
declaring  that  no  repairs  of  any  kinci  were  to  be  made, 
and  eren  providing  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  a  watchman, 
if  this  should  be  necessary,  in  order  to  insure  the  complete 
execution  of  her  intentions.  If,  at  the  end  of  this  term, 
the  wishes  of  the  testatrix  had  been  strictly  fulfilled,  the 
house  was  to  go  to  my  heirs,  for  monsieur  knows  that  nota- 
ries are  not  permitted  to  receive  legacies;  otherwise  La 
Grande  Bretcche  was  to  revert  to  the  right  heirs  of  the 
testatrix,  as  the  law  should  direct,  subject,  however,  to  a 
proviso  that  the  conditions  contained  in  a  codicil  annexed 
to  the  wiU,  and  which  was  not  to  be  opened  before  the 
expiration  of  the  said  term,  were  to  be  oy  them  fulfilled. 
The  will  was  not  disputed,  and  so  "  — 

The  tall,  angular  notary  did  not  finish  the  sentence ;  but 
at  the  last  woms  he  looked  at  mc  with  an  air  of  triumph. 
I  made  him  at  once  completely  happy  by  complimenting 
liim  on  his  story. 

''  Monsieur,"  I  said,  **  you  have  interested  me  deeply :  I 
can  fancy  that  I  see  her  now  before  me,  dying,  paler  than 
her  winaing-sheet ;  her  brilliant  eyes  fill  me  with  fear ;  I 
thall  dream  of  her  to-night.  But  you  must  have  formed 
sime  conjecture  regarding  the  dispositions  of  this  eccentric 
wUl  ?  " 

''  Monsieur,"  he  said,  with  comical  reserve, ''  I  never  al- 
low myself  to  pass  a  judgment  on  people  who' have  done  me 
the  honor  of  presenting  me  with  a  diamond." 

After  a  littte  more  discussion  of  the  matter,  which  led  to 
nothing  more  interesting  than  a  detailed  account  of  all  the 
conjectures  of  all  the  eood  people  in  the  town  concerning 
tlie  mysterious  codicil,  m.  Regnault  took  his  leave,  in  high 
<rood  numor.  Then  I  sat  down,  placed  my  feet  on  the  two 
djgs  in  the  fireplace,  and  was  plunging  into  a  romance  of 
the  Radcliffe  type,  based  upon  the  information  I  had  re- 
ceived from  the  legal  lips  of  M.  Begnault,  when  my  door 
was  opened,  and  mv  hostess  —  a  &t,  radiant^  good-tempered 
person  —  entered  the  room. 

^  Well,  monsieur,"  she  said,  '<  I  suppose  M.  RegH.ault 
'vis  been  giving  you  his  oteraal  story  about  La  C&ande 
BwiUjche  ?  " 

<*  He  has,  Mere  Lepas." 

«  What  did  he  tell  you  ?  " 

I  repeated  in  a  few  words  the  grim,  freezing  history 
of  Madame  de  Merret.  At  each  sentence,  my  hostess 
stretched  her  neck  forward,  regarding  me  with  the  auher^ 
(}i»te*»  habitual  perspicacity,  —  a  quality  which  combines 
Homethin;;  of  the  instinct  ot  the  gendarme  with  the  astute- 
ness of  the  spy,  and  the  cunninji^  of  the  tradesman. 

**My  dear  t)ame  Lepas,"  I  added  in  conclusion,  ''you 


seem  to  know  something  more  about  the  matter,  eh?    H 
not,  why  have  you  come  np  into  my  room  ?  " 

''  Ah  I  on  my  faith  as  an  honest  woman,  as  trolj'  as  my 
name  is  Lepas  "  — 

^  No  oaths,  please :  your  eyes  are  big  with  some  serret 
You  knew  M.  de  Merret.    What  kind  dT a  man  was  he?  " 

"  M.  de  Merret  was  a  fine  man,  and  a  good  sort  of  a 
gentleman.  He  came  fitmi  Ficardy,  and  he  waa  aa  boS  as 
a  pepper-box,  as  we  say.  He  ^d  ready  money  for  evoy 
thing ;  he  made  no  difficulties  with  any  one.  He  was  rather 
wild,  and  the  ladies  found  him  very  agreeabte." 

^  What  1  because  he  was  rather  wild  ? "  I  asked  my 
hostess. 

*^  Very  likely,"  she  said.  **  You  may  sinniose  that  he  had 
something  to  recommend,  him  when  he  could  many  Madame 
de  Merret,  who — without  wishing  to  say  any  thing  a^rainst 
the  others — was  the  most  beautiful  and  the  imdthiest 
match  in  the  country.  She  had  near  about  twenty  thon- 
sand  livres  a  year.  The  whole  town  was  at  the  wedding. 
The  bride  was  a  little  engaging  creatnre,  quite  a  jewel  of  a 
woman.    Ah  I  they  made  a  lovely  coople ! " 

**  Were  they  happy  in  their  married  life  ?  " 

*^  H'm  1  H'm !  ies  and  no  —  so  far,  at  least,  as  one  eaa 
judge;  for  you  don't  suppose  that  we  townsfolk  lived 
hand  and  glove  with  them.  Madame  de  Merret  waa  a 
good  little  woman,  very  quiet,  and  she  had  a  good  deal  to 
bear  sometimes;  but,  though  he  was  a  littfe  pnxiid,  we 
liked  him.  Bah  1  it  was  natural  for  him  to  be  like  that. 
When  one's  a  gentleman,  you  see  "  — 

"  But  there  must  have  oeen  some  catastrophe,  to  make 
them  separate  in  the  violent  way  they  did  ?  " 

^  I  never  said  there  was  any  catastrophe.  I  don't  know 
any  thing  at  all  about  it." 

*<  I  am  quite  sure  now,  you  know  every  thing." 

•'Well,  monsieur.  111  tell  yon  all  about  it.  When  I  mw 
M.  Renault  go  np  to  your  room,  I  thought  he  waa  going 
to  speak  to  yon  about  Madame  de  Merret  and  La  Grande 
Bretdche.  That  gave  me  the  idea  of  asking  monfienr's 
advice ;  for  yon  seem  to  be  prudent,  and  incapable  of  be- 
traying a  poor  woman  like  me,  who  has  never  done  harm 
to  any  one,  and  who  is,  nevertheless,  tormented  by  her 
conscience.  Till  now,  I  have  never  dared  to  open  my  lips 
to  any  of  the  people  about,  for  they  are  never  tired  ef 
wagginc:  their  tongues ;  and,  monsieur,  I  have  never  had  a 
traveller  who  staid  so  long  as  you  in  my  aubfrge,  and  to 
whom  I  could  tell  the  story  of  the  fifteen  thousand  francs." 

"  My  dear  Dame  Lepas,"  I  said,  stopping  the  flow  of  her 
words,  "  if  your  secret  is  of  a  nature  to  compromise  me,  I 
would  not  for  worlds  take  it  upon  my  shoulders." 

"  Don't  be  afiraid,"  she  said,  interrupting  me.  "  You  shall 
see. 

"  Her  eagerness  led  me  to  believe  that  I  was  not  the  only 
person  to  whom  mv  good  landlady  had  imparted  the  seeret 
of  which  I  was  to  be  the  sole  depositary,  and  I  listened. 

*^  Monsieur,"  she  said,  "  the  Emperor  sent  some  Spaaisfa 
or  other  prisoners  <if  war  to  this  place ;  and  I  had  to  take 
in,  at  the  expense  of  the  government,  a  young  Spaniard, 
who  came  here  on  parole.  Notwithstanding  his  parole,  he 
went  every  day  to  report  himself  to  the  9wa-fTtfiU  Be 
was  a  grandee  of  Spain  —  excuse  me  a  moment — his 
names  ended  in  o«  ana  dia :  it  was  something  like  B^os 
de  Feredia.  I  have  it  down  in  my  register,  and  you  can 
see  it  if  you  like.  Ah  I  he  was  a  handMxae  young  man  fbr 
a  Spaniaird :  they  say  they  are  all  plain-looking.  He  was 
only  five  feet  two  or  three  inches  in  height,  but  he  was 
weU  made ;  he  had  small  hands,  and  he  took  great  care  of 
them  —  ah  I  you  should  have  seen.  He  had  as  many 
bru&b'^s  for  his  hands  as  a  woman  has  for  her  whole  toilet  I 
He  had  loii^*  black  hair,  and  his  eyes  were  as  brisht  as 
fire :  his  skm  w'5s  slightly  copper-colored,  but  1  admired 
him  all  the  same.  The  linen  he  wore  was  the  finest  I  have 
ever  seen  on  any  one,  though  I  hare  entertained  princessei^ 


courteous  that  one  couldn't  complain.    Indeed,  I  was  very 
fond  of  him,  though  he  didn't  say  four  words  a  day,  and  it 
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was  impossible  to  keep  np  the  least  conyersation  with  him ; 
if  you  spoke  to  him  he  didn't  answer.  It  is  a  pecaliaritj 
they  all  have,  they  say.  He  read  his  breviary  like  a 
priest,  and  went  to  mass  and  all  the  offices  regularly.  And 
where  do  yon  think  he  sat?  —  we  remembei^  that  aftei> 
wards, — scarcely  two  yards  from  Madame  de  Merrct's 
chair.  He  took  up  his  position  there  the  first  time  he  went 
to  church,  and  no  one  imagined  there  was  any  design  in 
what  he  did.  Besides,  he  never  raised  his  eyes  fix>m  his 
book,  poor  young  man  1  Then,  monsieur,  he  took  to  wan- 
dering about  in  the  evening  on  the  hill,  among  the  ruins 
of  the  chilteau.  It  was  his  only  amusement,  poor  man  I 
And  then  he  thought  about  his  country,  where  they  say 
there  u  nothing  but  hills.  After  the  first  few  days  of  his 
detention  here,  he  began  to  be  later  out  of  nights.  I 
was  uneasy  when  I  saw  that  he  did  not  come  home  till  mid 
night;  but  we  cot  accustomed  to  his  whim :  he  took  the 
door-key  with  him,  and  we  paid  no  more  attention  to  Iiim. 
He  was  lodging  with  us  in  the  house  we  had  then  in  the 
Rue  des  Casernes.  Then  one  of  the  grooms  told  us  that 
one  evening,  when  he  went  to  wash  the  horses  in  the  river, 
he  thought  be  saw  our  Spanish  CTandee  swimminj;  at  a  dis- 
tance, just  Hke  a  fish.  When  he  returned,  1  told  him  to 
take  care  of  the  weeds,  and  he  didn't  seem  to  like  the  idea 
of  having  been  seen  in  the  water.  Finally,  monsieur,  one 
day,  or  rather,  one  morning,  we  did  not  find  him  in  his 
chamber :  he  had  not  come  back  at  all.  I  seardied  every- 
where, and  found  something  written  on  a  piece  of  paper  in 
his  table  drawer,  in  which  there  were  also  nfly  golden  Span- 
ish coins,  called />or/a^u«^,  worth  about  five  thousand  firancs : 
there  were  besides  some  diamonds,  of  the  value  of  ten 
thousand  francs,  in  a  little  sealed  box.  The  writing  was 
to  the  effect,  that,  in  case  he  should  not  return,  he  leu  his 
money  and  diamonds  for  masses  to  thank  God  for  his  es- 
cape, and  to  pray  for  his  safe^.  At  that  time  my  husband 
was  still  alive,  and  he  went  on  to  search  for  him ;  and  this 
u  the  queerest  part  of  the  story.  My  husband  brought 
hack  the  Spaniard's  clothes,  which  he  had  found  under  a 
big  stone  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  near  the  chateau,  and 
almost  opposite  La  Grande  Breteche.  He  had  gone  there 
so  eariy  m  the  morning  that  no  one  had  seen  him ;  and  so, 
when  ne  had  read  the  letter,  he  burned  the  clothes,  and  we 
declared,  as  Count  Fdr^dia  wished,  that  he  had  escaped. 
The  sou^-prefel  put  all  the  gendarmes  on  the  alert,  but  they 
never  caught  him.  Lepas  thought  that  the  Spaniard  was 
drowned.  But  I,  monsieur,  am  of  a  different  opinion  :  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  he  had  something  to  do  with 
Madame  de  Merret.  Rosalie  has  told  me  that  the  crucifix 
her  mistress  was  so  fond  of,  and  which  she  had  buried  with 
her,  was  made  of  ebony  and  silver :  now,  when  he  first  began 
to  live  with  us,  M.  Fcrddia  had  a  crucifix  of  ebony  and  sil- 
ver, and  I  have  never  seen  it  since.  So,  monsieur,  you 
don't  think  I  need  feel  any  remorse  about  the  Spaniard's 
fifteen  thousands  francs^  —  and  have  I  not  a  perfect  right  to 
them?" 

^  Undoubtedly.  But  have  you  never  asked  any  questions 
of  Rosalie?" 

*^  Indeed,  I  have,  monsieur ;  but  it's  no  good ;  she  won't 
answer,  any  more  than  a  stone-walL  She  knows  something, 
but  I  can't  get  it  out  of  her." 

My  hostess  talked  with  me  a  minute  or  two  longer,  and 
then  left  me,  a  prey  to  vague  and  sombre  thoughts.  Rosa- 
lie became  in  my  eyes  the  most  interesting  being  in  Yen- 
dome.  As  I  watched  her,  I  discovered  the  traces  of  some- 
thing locked  within  her  breast,  spite  of  the  florid  health 
which  beamed  in  her  plump  face.  She  had  some  hidden 
cause  for  remorse  or  tor  hope:  her  very  attitude  always 
betrayed  the  fact  that  she  had  a  secret.  Her  bearing  was, 
however,  artless  and  homely ;  and  her  silly,  thougotless 
laugh  was  far  from  suggesting  any  idea  of  criminality.  You 
would  have  passed  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  the  moment  you 
saw  the  large  red-and-blue  checked  handkerchief  which 
covered  her  full  bosom,  and  the  ti^tly-fitting  dress  with 
white  and  violet  stripes,  which  set  off  her  figure  so  well. 

•*  No^"  I  thought,  *♦  I  will  not  leave  Venddme  till  I  know 
the  whole  history  of  La  Grande  Breteche.  To  gain  my  end, 
I  will  even,  if  necessary,  make  serious  love  to  fiosalie." 


I  need  not  dwell  on  this  portion  of  my  story.  It  took  me 
a  full  month  to  gain  Rosalie's  good  graces  and  confidence ; 
but  when  I  felt  Uiat  I  might  do  so  safely,  I  broached  to  her 
the  subject  of  my  unsleeping  curiosity. 

*'  Rosalie,"  I  said  to  her,  one  evening. 

**  Yes,  monsieur  ?  " 

"  How  is  it  you  are  not  married  ?  " 

^  Oh !  there  are  plenty  of  men  who  will  have  me,  when 
I  want  to  be  made  miserable,"  she  said,  laughing. 

'*  Of  course,  a  pretty  girl  like  you  can  never  be  in  want 
of  lovers.  But  tell  me,  £>salie :  whv  did  you  become  a  sei- 
vant  at  an  auberge  when  you  len  Madame  de  Merret  V 
Didn't  she  make  any  provision  for  you  ?  " 

^  Indeed,  she  did,  monsieur.  But  my  place  is  the  best  in 
Venddme." 

''  Rosalie,"  said  I  coaxingly,  <'tell  me  all  you  know  about 
Madame  de  Merret." 

''Oh!  don't  ask  me  that.  Monsieur  Horace,"  she  an- 
swered, with  a  look  of  terror. 

Her  countenance  fell,  her  bright  and  lively  color  faded, 
and  her  eyes  lost  their  liquid  sparkle  of  innocence.  Still, 
however,  I  insisted. 

**  Well,"  she  said, ''  since  you  wish  it,  I  will  tell;  but  you 
will  keep  my  secret  ?  " 

**  Pooh  I  my  dear  child,  I  will  keep  all  your  secrets  with 
the  honesty  of  a  thief;  nothing  can  be  safer  than  that." 

'^  If  it  is  all  the  same  to  you,"  she  said, ''  I  would  rather 
you  kept  them  with  your  own." 

In  the  following  pages,  the  reader  will  find  a  cold  abridg- 
ment of  the  awful  story  which  the  girl  told  me  in  her  gar- 
rulous way. 

The  bedroom  occupied  by  Madame  de  Merret  at  La 
Breteche  was  on  the  ground  floor.  A  little  closet,  about 
four  feet  deep,  let  into  the  wall,  served  for  her  wardrobe. 
For  three  months  before  the  evening  the  events  of  which 
I  am  going  to  relate  to  you,  she  had  been  seriously 
indisposed  ;  and  her  husband  had,  accordingly,  slept  in 
a  chamber  on  the  first  floor.  By  one  of  those  accidents 
which  it  is  impossible  to  foresee,  he  returned,  on  the 
evening  in  question,  two  hours  later  than  usual  from 
the  club  which  he  frequented.  His  wife  thought  that 
he  had  come  in  long  before  and  gone  to  bed,  and  that  he 
was  asleep.  But  the  invasion  of  France  had  been  the  sub- 
ject of  an  animated  discussion ;  the  game  of  billiards  had 
been  exciting,  and  he  had  lost  forty  francs,  —  an  enormous 
sum  at  Venddme,  where  everybody  lays  his  money  by,  and 
where  the  habits  of  the  people  are  contained  within  the 
bounds  of  a  praiseworthy  moderation,  —  the  source,  per- 
haps, of  a  resd  happiness  undreamed  of  by  any  Parisian. 
For  some  time  past,  M.  de  Merret  had  contented  himself 
with  asking  Rosalie  if  his  wife  had  gone  to  bed ;  and  after 
the  girl's  answer,  which  was  invariably  in  the  affirmative, 
he  had  retired  at  once  to  his  chamber.  But  this  time  it 
occurred  to  him  to  go  into  Madame  de  Merret's  room  to 
give  her  an  account  of  his  ill-luck.  Instead  of  calling  Rosa- 
lie, who  was  at  this  moment  in  the  kitchen,  looking  on 
while  the  cook  and  coachman  played  a  difficult  hand  rt 
bri<qu€f  M.  de  Merret  set  do¥m  his  hand-lamp  upon  the 
bottom  step  of  the  staircase,  and  walked  bv  its  light  towards 
his  wife's  room.  His  step  was  not  difficult  to  recognize,  as 
it  echoed  along  the  corridor.  As  he  turned  the  handle,  he 
thought  he  heard  some  one  close  the  door  of  the  closet : 
when,  however,  he  entered,  Madame  de  Merret  was  alone, 
standing  before  the  fireplace.  The  husband,  in  his  sim- 
plicity, thought  at  first  th»t  Rosalie  was  in  the  closet ;  but 
when  he  looked  at  his  wife,  he  found  in  her  eyes  an  inde- 
scribable trouble  and  dismay. 

*<  You  are  very  late,"  she  said. 

Her  voice,  generally  so  pure  and  sweet,  seemed  to  him 
to  be  slicrhtly  altered  in  its  tone.  M.  de  Merret  did  not 
answer,  for  just  at  this  moment  Rosalie  entered.  This 
revelation  struck  him  like  a  thunderbolt.  He  began  to 
walk  up  and  down  the  room  between  the  windows  at  a 
uniform  pace,  his  arms  folded  before  him." 

"  Have  you  heard  any  thing  to  annoy  ^ou,  or  are  you 
unwell?'*  |^[0  wife  asked  him  timidly,  while  Rosalie  un- 
dress^ h^^ 
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He  was  still  silent. 

"^  Leave  me,"  said  Madame  de  Merret  to  her  maid.  **'  I 
will  curl  my  hair  myself." 

The  expression  ot'  her  husband's  face  told  her  to  prepare 
for  some  misfortune,  and  she  wished  to  be  alone  with  nim. 
When  Rosalie  was  gone,  or  supposed  to  be  gone,  for  she 
remained  some  instants  in  the  corridor,  M.  de  Merret  took 
a  seat  in  fix>nt  of  his  wife,  and  said  coldly,  — 

*'  Madame,  there  is  some  one  in  yonr  dresstng-closet." 

She  looked  at  her  husband  calmly,  and  said,  with  an  air 
of  simplicity,  — 

*'  No,  monsieur." 

This  ^  no  "  dumbfoundered  M.  de  Merret.  He  did  not 
believe  it ;  and  yet  never  had  his  wife  appeared  to  him 
more  dignified  and  innocent  than  at  this  moment.  He  rose 
to  open  the  closet :  but  Madame  de  Merret  took  his  hand, 
held  him  back,  and  looked  at  him  sadly,  saying  to  him  in  a 
tone  of  peculiar  emotion,  — 

'*If  you  find  no  one,  remember  that  all  will  be  over 
between  us." 

The  incredible  dignity  of  his  wife's  attitude  created  in 
him  a  profound  sentiment  of  esteem  for  her,  and  inspired 
him  with  a  sudden  resolution. 

"  Then,  Josephine,  I  will  not  open  that  door.  In  either 
case,  we  should  be  separated  forever.  List4*n  to  me!  I 
know  all  the  purity  of  your  soul ;  1  know  that  the  life  you 
lead  is  religious :  you  would  not  be  guilty  of  a  deadly  sin 
to  save  your  life." 

At  these  words,  Madame  de  Merret  looked  at  her  hus- 
band with  haggard  eytE. 

"  See,  here  is  your  crucifix,"  he  went  on.  "  Swear  to  me 
before  God  that  there  is  no  one  there :  I  will  believe  you  — 
I  will  never  open  that  door." 

Madame  de  Merret  took  the  crucifix,  and  said,  — 

"  I  swear  it." 

"  Louder,"  Faid  her  husband,  "  and  repeat  my  words :  *  I 
swear  before  God  that  there  is  no  one  in  that  closet.' " 

She  repeated  the  oath  without  a  si^n  of  disquietude. 

^  It  is  well,"  said  M.  de  Merret  coldly ;  and  then,  afler  a 
moment's  silence :  — 

"You  have  a  very  pretty  crucifix  there,  whith  I  have 
not  seen,"  be  said,  as  he  examined  the  crucifix.  It  was  ot 
ebony,  inlaid  with  silver,  and  the  work  showed  great  artis- 
tic skilL 

"  I  picked  it  up  at  Duvivier's :  he  bought  it  of  a  Spanish 
monk,  when  the  prisoners  passed  through  Yendome  last 
year." 

"  Oh  I "  said  M.  de  Merret,  hanging  up  the  crucifix  agidn 
upon  its  nail. 

He  rans  the  bell.  Rosalie  did  not  keep  him  waiting. 
He  went  hastily  to  meet  her,  took  her  into  the  embrasure 
of  the  window  which  looked  out  upon  the  garden,  and  said 
to  her  in  a  low  voice,  — 

"  I  know  that  Gorenfiot  wants  to  marry  you,  and  it  is 
only  poverty  that  prevents  you  from  settling  down:  you 
have  told  mm  that  you  will  not  be  his  wife  until  he  has 
made  himself  master  mason.  Well,  go  and  find  him,  and 
tell  him  to  come  here  with  his  trowel  and  the  rest  of  his 
tools.  Take  care  not  to  awaken  anybody  else  in  his  house  : 
his  fortune  shall  be  more  than  you  can  wish.  Whatever 
you  do,  keep  your  tongue  quiet  as  you  go  out,  otherwise  "  — 

He  knit  nis  brow :  Rosalie  was  going  ofi',  but  he  called 
her  back :  — 

"Stop,"  he  said;  "take  my  key."  The  count  went  to 
the  door  which  opened  on  the  corridor,  and  called  loudly, 
"Jean." 

Jean,  who  was  his  coachman  and  his  confidential  servant, 
left  his  game  of  ^-^u^,  and  came  to  him. 

"  You  must  all  of  you  go  to  bed,"  said  his  master,  at  the 
same  time  making  a  sign  to  him  to  come  nearer. 

And  then  he  added  in  a  low  voice, 

"  When  they  are  all  asleep  —  oileep,  you  understand  — 
come  down  stairs,  and  let  me  know." 

M.  de  Merret,  who  had  never  lost  sight  of  his  wife  while 
he  gave  his  orders,  returned  quietly  to  her  as  she  sat  be- 
fore the  fire,  and  began  to  tell  her  about  the  game  of  bil- 
liards and  the  discussion  at  the  club  ;i  and  when  Rosal'e 


came  back  she  found  the  two  conversing  together  very  ami- 
cably. M.  de  Merret  had  lately  had  the  ceiliogs  through- 
ont  the  reception-rooms  on  the  ground-floor  repaired. 
Plaster  is  a  rare  commodity  at  Yenddme,  and  its  price  is 
considerably  increased  by  the  necessity  of  conveying  it  from 
a  dis  a  ice :  he  had  acconlingly  eot  in  a  large  stock,  know- 
ing that  he  would  always  find  plenty  of  purchasers  fi>r 
^I  at  remained.  This  circumstance  suggested  the  plan 
which  he  now  put  into  execution. 

"  Gorenfiot  is  here,  monsieur,"  said  Rosalie  in  a  low 
voice. 

"  Tell  him  to  come  in,"  answered  the  count,  in  his  nat- 
ural tone. 

A  slight  pallor  came  over  Madame  de  M<»Tet's  face  when 
she  saw  the  mason. 

"  Gorenfiot,"  said  the  husband, "  go  and  fetch  some  bricks 
from  the  coach-house,  —  enough  to  build  up  the  door  of  this 
closet  You  can  use  the  rest  of  the  plaster  I  had  in  to  coat 
over  the  wall." 

Then  drawing  Rosalie  and  the  workman  aside :  — 

"  Listen,  Gorenfiot,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice :  "  you  will 
sleep  here  to-night.  To-morrow  morning  you  shall  have  a 
p:iSf>port,  with  which  you  can  go  to  a  foreign  country,  to  a 
town  which  I  will  dirt*ct  you  to.  I  will  eive  you  six  thou- 
sand francs  for  your  journey.  You  will  stay  there  ten 
years.  If  you  don't  like  the  town  I  choose,  you  can  change 
It  for  another,  but  it  must  be  in  the  same  country.  Yoa 
will  pass  through  Paris,  where  you  must  wait  for  me.  I 
will  meet  you  there,  and  execute  a  deed,  by  which  another 
six  thousand  will  be  secured  to  you  on  your  return  to 
Fmnce,  supposing  you  have  fulfilled  on  your  part  the  con- 
ditions of  our  bargain.  In  return  for  this  you  must  pre- 
ser\  e  profound  secrecy  with  reeard  to  all  that  you  have  to 
do  to-ni«iht.  As  tor  yon,  Rosalie,  I  will  give  ypu  ten  thou- 
sand frsncs,  to  be  paid  to  you  on  your  freddmg-day,  pro- 
videfl  that  you  marry  Gorenfiot ;  but,  if  jou  wish  to  msiny, 
you  must  be  silent,  otherwise  no  portion." 

"  Rosalie,"  said  Madame  de  Merret,  "  come  and  dress  my 
hair." 

Her  husband  walked  calmly  up  and  down,  watchins  the 
door,  U^e  mason,  and  his  wife,  without  however  insmtinff 
her  by  any  sizn  of  suspicion.  Gorenfiot  could  not  avoid 
making  i^  noise ;  and  Madame  de  Merret  took  advantage 
of  the  monu  n  ,  when  Gorenfiot  threw  down  his  load  of 
bricks,  and  her  husband  was  at  the  other  end  o^  the  room, 
to  S5iy  to  Rosalie : — 

"  A  thousand  francs  a  year,  if  you  can  manage  to  tell  Gor- 
enfiot to  leave  a  crevice  at  the  bottom." 

Then  she  said  aloud,  without  betraying  any  emotion :  — 

"  Go  and  help  him." 

M.  and  Madame  de  Merret  remained  silent  during  the 
whole  time  Gorenfiot  was  walling  up  the  doorway.  This 
silence  was  intentional  on  the  husband's  part,  for  he  did 
not  wish  to  give  his  wife  the  opportunity  of  using  phrases 
with  a  double  meaning ;  with  tne  wife  it  was  Uie  result 
either  of  caution  or  of  pride.  When  the  wall  had  risen  to 
half  its  intended  height,  the  cunning  mason,  waiting  for  a 
moment  when  his  employer's  back  was  turned,  struck  the 
tool  he  was  using  against  one  of  the  two  windows  which 
were  let  into  the  door,  and  broke  the  glass.  Madame  de 
Merret  knew  that  Rosalie  had  spoken  to  Gorenfiot.  The 
three  saw  a  man's  face  within,  —  dark  and  sad,  with  black 
hair  and  eyes  of  fire.  Before  her  husband  had  turned 
round,  the  poor  lady  had  time  to  signal  with  her  lips  to  the 
man,  as  if  to  bid  him  hope.  At  fi>ur  o'clock,  towards  day- 
bresdL, —  for  it  was  in  the  month  of  September, —  the  mason's 
task  was  finished. '  He  remained  in  the  house  under  the 
eye  of  Jean,  wlule  M.  de  Merret  slept  in  his  wife's  cham- 
ber.    The  next  mdrffRkg,  as  he  rose,  ne  said  carelessly, — 

"  Ah  1 1  must  go  to  the  mairie  for  the  passport." 

He  put  on  his  hat,  and  took  three  steps  towards  the 
door :  he  then  changed  his  intention,  and  took  the  crucifix 
It  iih  him.     His  wife  trembled  with  delight. 

"  lie  is  going  to  Duvivicr,"  she  thought. 

As  soon  as  her  husband  had  ^ne  out,  Madame  de  Mer- 
ret rang  for  Rosalie ;  and  then,  m  a  wild  voice :  — 

"  Thu*pickaxe  I  the  pickaxe  1 "  she  cHed,  "  and  to  work ! 
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I  saw  jesterday  how  Gorenflot  set  about  it :  we  shall  have 
time  to  make  an  outlet  and  block  it  up  amun." 

la  an  Instant  Bosalie  broucrht  a  kind  of  a  chopper  to  her 
miitress^  who,  with  inconceiyable  energy,  unaertook  the 
task  of  polling  down  the  wall.  She  had  already  displaced 
some  or  tJie  bricks,  when,  just  as  she  was  gatherins;  her 
strength  to  apply  a  yet  more  vivorous  blow,  she  saw  M.  de 
Meiret  behind  her.     She  fainted. 

*^  Place  madame  upon  her  bed,"  he  said  coldly. 

Foreseeing  what  would  probably  happen  durinv  his 
absence,  he  had  set  a  trap  ibr  his  wife :  he  had  simply 
written  to  the  mairie^  and  sent  a  messenger  for  Duvivier. 
Hie  jeweller  arriyei  just  after  order  had  been  restored  in 
the  room. 

"  Dayiyier,**  asked  M.  de  Merret,  <*  you  boudit  some  cru- 
cifixes firom  the  Spaniards  who  passed  throu^  Yenddme, 
did  yon  not  ?  " 

"  l^o,  monsieur.** 

*^  Thank  70U,  that  ^rill  do,**  he  said,  darting  a  tiger-like 
look  at  his  wife.  "  Jean,*'  he  added,  turning  to  his  confi- 
dential seryant,  *^  yon  will  let  me  haye  my  meals  in  Madame 
de  Merret*s  room :  she  is  not  well,  and  I  will  not  leaye  her 
until  she  has  recoyered." 

The  cruel  husband  remained  twenty  days  with  his  wife. 
At  first,  when  awful  sounds  came  from  behind  the  barricade, 
and  Josephine  made  as  if  she  would  implore  for  mercy  for 
the  stranger  dying  there,  he  would  not  allow  her  to  utter 
a  single  word,  but  always  said,  — 

**  You  hayc  sworn  upon  the  crucifix  that  there  ia  no  one 
there.** 
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<*  You  don't  take  much  interest  in  the  licensing  ques- 
tion," said  a  lady  to  her  daughter,  who  sat  opposite  to  me 
in  a  French  railway-carriage,  ^  although  it  has  been  upper- 
most of  kte.  But  listen  to  this,  in  yesterday's  Times :  <  It 
is  eyen  aflirmed,  that  if  good,  wholesome  beer  and  wine 
were  sahible  everywhere  at  low  prices  and  without  stint, 
the  general  sobriety  of  the  population  would  be  increased ; 
just  as  there  is  little  or  no  intoxication  in  the  countries  of 
the  yine  iteeLC'  *' 

^  Excuse  me,  madam,  as  a  stranger,**  I  said.  '<  Does  the 
well-informed  Times  beUeve  that  to  be  the  case  ?  ** 

**  I  suppose  so,  sir ;  for  here  is  the  article.  And  in  a 
land  of  fight  wines,  like  this,**  she  continued,  <'  it  must  be 
a  great  satisfaction  to  find,  as  the  consequence,  drunken- 
ness much  less  common  than  it  is  in  England.** 

"  A — h  1  It  would  be,  madam,  a  great  eatisfaction  —  if 
it  existed.  But,  faoweyer  defective  we  Engliah  laws  may 
be,  I  don't  think  we  can  be  toM,  in  this  respect,  <  They 
inaaage  these  things  better  in  France.* " 

''Keally,  surl  Indeed  1  I  always  thought  a  tipsy  man 
Iwre  was  a  rarity.** 

'^Had  you  been  at  my  elbow  only  last  (Saint)  Monday, 
Ust  New- Yearns  Day,  last  conscription-day,  last  fair<day, 
last  maiket-day,  you  would  have  been  convinoed  of  the 
contrary.  Fermented  drinks  are  too  plentiful  for  that. 
Strong  liquors,  madam,  are  fiur  too  cheap  and  potent,  and 
kniaan  nature  —  male  nature  —  too  weak.  The  Govern- 
ment—the  Second  Empire,  followed  by  the  so-called  Re- 
public---encourages  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  far 
u  lies  in  ita  power,  for  the  sake  of  increasina  the  revenue 
^lerived  from  ^  eontributians  indireeteSi*  without  any  ap- 
P^PMt  regard  to  the  results.  In  France,  some  five  mdlions 
of  acres  are  occupied  by  the  culture  (^  the  vine;  and 
themfore,  for  the  supply  of  wine,  not  to  mention  the  spirit 
dutOled  from  com  and  beetroot,  and  the  cider  grown,  and 
uie  beer  brewed,  which  latter  is  annually  increasing  in 
qiantity.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  such  a  vast 
^ounat  of  exhilarating  fluid  should  be  drawn  out  of  the 
Uod  and  sent  awa^,  without  the  producers  taking  a  pull  at 
it,  with  the  authorities  encouraging  them  to  do  so.  They 
w  often  take  a  long  pull  and  a  strong  pull,  and  sometimes, 
niadam,  a  pull  altogether.'* 

**  Exkra<miinary  I    I  thought  Frenchmen  were  so  very 


temperate  in  their  use  of  fermented  or  intoxicating  bev- 
eraTOs.'* 

^vMany  are,  and  many  are  quite  the  reverse.  Those 
who  are  the  reverse  have  nothing  to  restrain  them.  I  had 
a  neighbor  —  he  is  dead  at  laat;  for,  you  know,  madam, 
hard  work  wiU.  tell  —  who  never  took  less  than  a  quart  of 
cognac  or  gin  per  day.  Instances  occur  where  double  that 
quantity  is  imbibed.  Others  merely  amuse  themselves  at 
breakfast  with  half  a  pint,  or  perhaps  a  pint  of  gin,  to  wind 
up  tiieir  spirits.  It  is  nothing,  with  certain  of  my  acquaintr 
ances,  in  ue  course  of  an  evening,  over  a  game  of  cards, 
to  sip  some  thirty,  forty,  or  even  ^hy  *  chopes,'  or  half-pints 
of  beer,  without  in  the  least  putting  themselves  out  of  the 
way.  The  other  day  I  heard,  on  excellent  authority,  of 
four  jolly  fellows  who  set  themselves  round  a  cask  of  wine 
containing  one  hundred  litres,  —  as  near  as  may  be,  one 
hundred  and  seventy-six  English  pints,  —  and  who  went  on 
eating  and  drinking,  without  any  adjournment,  until  the 
said  cask  of  wine  was  finished." 
''  But  those,  sir,  assuredly,  are  all  low  people  ?  " 
**  Not  very  elevated,  I  ^rant,  in  any  way ;  although  some 
of  them  are  rich  for  their  station  in  life.  Still,  mey  are 
human  beings,  members  of  the  politest  nation  on  earth, 
which  leads  the  van  of  civilization,  and  so  forth.** 

**^  If  what  you  say  be  true,  sir,  —  and  I  do  not  doubt  it,  — 
somebody  should  introduce  temperance  societies.  They 
attack  the  evil  at  its  root.** 

**  In  the  land  of  the  apple  and  the  grape,  dear  madam, 
temperance  societies  (unless  they  could  taxe  the  finrm  of  a 
religious  confraternity)  would  be  squeezed  flat  by  popular 
ridicule  before  they  had  time  to  draw  their  breath.  Edu- 
cated and  well-bied  people,  who,  as  a  rule,  are  far  firom 
intemperate,  try  to  persuade  their  countrymen  to  adopt, 
not  abstinence,  but  moderation.  A  few  years  ago  there 
appeared  an  article  in  the  Stkcle  newspaper  which  caused 
Paris  to  abstain  from  absinthe  (a  poison  which  carries  off 
hundreds  of  lives  annually)  ftn*  a  whole  four  and  twenty 
hours.  Scientific  and  medical  men  strive  hard  to  enlighten 
the  public  mind  as  to  the  consequences  of  abusing  fer- 
mented drinks.  Monsieur  Bouchardat  has  especially  done 
so  in  his  ' entretiens*  or  lectures,  which  I  have  read  atten- 
tively with  profit.  But,  to  escape  the  abuse,  we  need  not 
forego  the  use.  Excuse  me,  madam,  but  are  you  yourself  a 
fair  personification  of  pure  teetotalism  ?  ** 

"  No,  indeed,  sir :  I  don*t  pretend  to  that.  My  doctor, 
on  the  contrary,  orders  me  to  take  wine  (for  we  reside  in  a 
neighborhood  subject  to  fogs),  to  resist  the  chilliness  and 
humidity  of  the  climate." 

**^  He  is  right,  madam.  In  marsh  districts,  a  generous 
diet,  assisted  by  a  fair  allowance  of  good  red  wine,  exer- 
cises a  protective  influence  which,  if  not  infallible,  is  incon- 
testible.  Besides,  it  seems  to  be  clearly  demonstrated  that 
alcohol,  whether  pure  or  diluted,  expending  itself  in  the 
human  system,  produces  heat,  and  that  soon  after  the  al- 
cholic  drink  is  taken.  This  physiological  effect  explains 
the  greater  consumption  of  strong  drinks  in  winter  than  in 
summer,  as  well  as  its  entering  more  largely  into  popular 
habits  in  proportion  as  we  advance  towards  the  north.  It 
follows,  hence,  that  an  abuse  of  spirituous  liquors  is  more 
injurious  in  a  mild  or  warm  climate  than  m  a  cold  one ; 
aliBo  in  summer  than  in  winter." 

"  But  do  fermented  beverages  give  actual  strength,  as  is 
generfdly  believed  ?  " 

^  Competent  authorities  hold  that  the  increase  of  energy 
is  only  temporary,  and  that  meat,  properly  employed,  is  the 
working-man*s  best  support.  Alcohol,  excites  the  nervous 
system,  causing  visible  out  temporary  excitement.  If  the 
excitement  is  not  utilized  at  the  moment,  it  is  lost.  It 
passes  away ;  a  collapse  or  fit  of  depression  follows,  and 
there  is  an  actual  diminution  of  the  original  stock  of  ser- 
viceable strength.  Who  has  not  felt  the  agreeable  influence 
of  alcohoUc  stimulants  V  '  Sorrow  is  dry,^  is  a  well-known 
sayinv :  aa  helps  to  mental  labor,  the  benefit  they  give  is 

questionabld*    ^^  ^^^  ^  emplojred  at  the  very  moment 
when  '        !^  I-  1    L  x^j  *^j      rm-. 
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tea  and  coffee,  the  intellect  is  cleared  as  well  as  awakened  ; 
whereas  under  the  effects  of  spirituous  drinks,  it  is  more  or 
less  -  tinged  with  prismatic  coloring  perceires  distorted 
images,  and  is  sometimes  obscured  with  a  heayy^  cloud.  It 
is  rare  that  bacchic  stimulation  is  employed  in  developing 
and  improYing  the  intellect.  A  man,  the  best  fellow  in  the 
world  when  sober,  may  become  a  perfect  monster  or  demon 
when  drunk.  Vide  classical  literature,  general  history, 
and  police  reports." 

'*  Oh  that  men  should  put  an  enemy  into  their  mouths, 
to  steal  away  their  brains  1 " 

^  Some  people  laugh,  others  cry,  others  are  affectionate, 
others  quairefsome,  when  the  dose  has  attained  a  certain 
amount,  —  when  the  beer  has  ^ot  well  home.  To  incoherent 
and  absurd  ideas  succeeds  mooherent  and  unreasonable 
conduct.  Much,  however,  depends  on  the  daily  life  of  the 
imbiber  and  the  nature  of  his  occupations.  Extra  fatigue 
requires  extra  restoratives.  A  man's  appetite  fer,  and 
capability  of  disposing  of,  drink  as  well  as  meat,  is  very 
different  while  walking  over  the  Oberland,  to  what  it  is  in 
a  city  counting-4iouse.  Hie  unwonted  supply  of  fermented 
drink  is  consumed  and  used  up  bv  the  unwonted  exercise. 
But  I  fear  I  am  wearing  your  patience,  madam." 

**  Pray,  go  on,  sir." 

"  You  were  just  now  aUuding  to  teetotalism.  Whatever 
worshippers  oi  the  pump  may  say,  good  alcoholics  in  mod- 
erate doses  assist  the  convalescent  exhausted  bv  iUness,  and 
also  the  laborer  worn  out  with  fetigue.  It  is  the  excess 
wherein  the  danger  lies.  A  thing  may  be  very  good  in 
itself;  but  too  much  of  a  good  thing  is  good  fer  nothing. 
In  Sweden,  where  many  working-men  are  able  (by  great 
pains-taking  and  patient  training  to  swallow  as  much  as  a 
pint  of  spirit  per  day,  disorders  of  the  brain  are  extremely 
common  among  that  class  of  tipplers,  and  their  term  of  liie 
is  considerably  shortened.  In  Kussia,  the  consumption  (^ 
alcohol  is  enormous,  and  is  seemingly  encouragea  by  the 
fiurmers  of  the  taxes  on  spirituous  liquors,  —  as  it  is,  appar- 
rently,  here  by  the  authorities  in  France." 

**  We  know  how  injurious  g^  is,  when  administered  to 
infents  by  unscrupulous  nurses,  in  order  to  make  them 
sleep.    I  have  also  heard  that  it  is  one  of  the  nostrums 

S'ven  to  young  lapdogs  to  check  their  growth,  and  keep 
em  smaiL    Wine,  however,  is  popularly  believed  to  be 
old  people's  milk." 

^'It  is  so,  with  this  proviso  and  distinction.  If  a  person 
advanced  in  yean  can  say,  — 


' Thoagh  I  look  old,  yet  am  strong  and  lusty; 
For  in  my  vonth  I  never  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebellioos  Uqnon  to  my  blood,' 


he  should  continue  to  observe  a  corresponding  temperance. 
While  still  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  green  old  age,  he  should 
take  his  after^linner  glass  at  dessert  with  great  caution  and 
moderation ;  but  when  he  shifts  into  the  lean  and  slippered 
pantaloon,  or  into  second  childishness  and  mere  obUvion, 
when  solid  food  is  difficult  of  digestion,  and  the  flame  of  life 
must  be  fed  at  any  price,  senerous  wine  (as  in  the  well- 
known  ease  of  Louis  Xiv!)  will  prove  an  invaluable  re- 
source." 

«  Your  statement  then,  sir,  would  go  to  prove  that  there 
is  a  time  to  drink  fermented  beverages,  as  well  as  a  time  to 
refrain  from  drinking  them." 

<*  Exactly,  madam.  One  common  practice  (especially  on 
the  Continent)  to  be  emphatically  warned  agamst,  is  the 
mcnrning  dram  or  drop,  the  whet  on  an  empty  stomach,  the 
hair  from  the  dog's  tail  who  bit  you  yesterday,  the  ^aautte ' 
of  French  working-men,  the  glass  of  absintae  to  give  an 
appetite,  which  has  the  contrary  effect  on  healthy  consti- 
tutions. Alcohol,  taken  after  a  meal  <^  solid  food,  is  imme- 
diately laid  hold  of  by  it,  and  so  diluted.  Whereas  when 
applied  to  the  unprotected  coats  of  the  stomach,  its  strength 
is  exerted  in  its  full  concentration.  It  irritates  and  inflames 
the  digestive  organs,  causing  thirst,  which  is  often  sought 
to  be  allayed  by  other  fermented  drinks." 

''They  at  least,  if  weak,  can  do  no  harm." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  differ  from  you,  madam,  but  experience 


teaches  the  contrary.  Weak  fermented  liquors  are  treach- 
erous, in  consequence  of  their  very  weakness.  They  Feeja 
so  innocent,  so  harmless,  so  light.  They  insinuate  them- 
selves as  mere  quenchers  of  thint,  utterly  incapable  of  such 
wicked  work  as  the  inebriation  of  their  patrons.  They  are 
next  door  to  water,  it  would  appear,  indeed,  they  prafesa 
to  be  merely  water,  just  modified  enough  to  prevent  tlieir 
chilling  the  stomach.  As  if  anybody  c^d  ever  be  intem- 
perate with  them !     Such  is  the  popular  belief^  I  think." 

^  Probably.  For  I  have  heard  people  say,  as  a  ioke,  that 
it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  try  to  get  drunk  with  French 
wines." 

^  Is  it,  indeed  ?  May  be  so.  But  more  people  in  France 
get  drunk  with  small  wines  than  with  those  of  ereater 
stren^  and  body.  From  the  'petit  bleue,'  tip|2ed  by 
Parisian  workmen  in  suburban  eating  and  drinking-honses, 
to  the  fluid  supplied  in  the  South  by  hosts  who  give  you 
the  choice,  wnether  you  will  drink  by  measure  or  at  so 
much  per  hour,  it  is  the  quantity  which  makes  up  for  the 
ouality.  If  a  man  causes  a  streamlet  to  pass  all  day  long 
torough  his  stomach,  however  small  a  proportion  of  aleohu 
it  may  contain,  in  the  evening  there  will  be  an  accumula- 
tion of  soirit  in  his  body,  to  an  amount  he  never  suspected 
possible. 

''You  remind  me  of  a  case  that  came  to  my  own  knowl- 
edge. A  small  South  Welsh  farmer  one  day  said  to  his 
medical  visitor,  'I  cannot  think  what  has  come  to  me, 
doctor :  I  can't  sleep  o'  nights,  and  the  least  thing  sets  me 
all  of  a  quiver.  I  wish  you  would  give  me  something  to 
take  for  it.'  'I  wish,'  answered  the  doctor,  'I  coold  take 
awa^  from  ^ou  something  you  take.  You  have  got,  or  are 
gettmg,  deluium  tremens.'  '  Nonsense,  doctor  I  the  other  re- 

Slied, '  that's  quite  impossible.  I  have  always  heard  that 
elirium  tremens  comes  from  strong  drink.  Now,  I  never 
take  any  thing  stronger  than  our  nome-made  cider,  and 
only  this  little  cupful  at  a  time.'  'True,'  said  the  doctor; 
'  but  how  many  times  in  the  course  of  the  day  do  yon  go 
with  this  little  cup  to  the  cidei>cask,  there,  close  by,  under 
the  pantrv-shelf r  How  many  times  a  day?  Tell  me 
that!'  'How  many  times,  doctor?'  he  replied,  trying  to 
consult  his  memory.  '  I  really  don't  know.  I  never  counted 
them,  doctor.    I  never  thou^t  of  that.' " 

"Thank  yon,  madam,  for  the  anecdote.  Another  im- 
portant point  is,  that  the  habit  of  swallowing  large  ouanti- 
ties  of  fermented  liquids  is  hard  to  change ;  and  tnen,  a 
trifling  increase  of  the  strength  of  the  liquid  may  faring 
about  eerious  consequences.  In  France,  the  vintages  gath- 
ered on  the  same  spot  vai^  in  strength  from  year  to  year. 
Some  years  they  are  twice  as  strong  as  the  preeeding 
year.  Monsieur  Bouchardat  warned  one  of  his  tenanta 
when  this  had  occurred,  advising  him  to  take  only  half  o 
his  usual  allowance  of  wine  in  conseciuence  of  ita  doubled 
strength.  The  old  man  listened,  ana  seemed  persuaded. 
But  as  soon  as  he  was  gone  gave  his  c^yinion ,  '  He  will 
never  make  me  believe  that  one  litre  of  wine  is  as  good  aa 
two.'    Before  six  months  were  over  he  was  dead." 

"  All  which  does  not  prevent  your  •dvocattng  |b«  we  «f 
wine  in  moderation." 

"  Riffhtly  employed  it  is  a  great  blessing.  The  complex- 
ity of  Uie  inoreanic  substances  which  enter  into  its  composi- 
tion, and  which,  in  certain  respects,  resemble  those  of  the 
human  frame,  completely  explains  its  restorative  effects  when 
administered  to  patients  suffering  from  insufficient  nourish- 
ment For  the  same  reason,  for  sailors  on  shipboard,  wine 
is  preferable  to  spirit,  which  is  often  obliged  to  be  given 
instead  in  consequence  of  difliculties  of  storage,  as  haa 
been  shown  by  a  very  conclusive  instance.  Two  cruisers, 
one  French  the  other  English,  were  detained  in  the  South 
Sea  by  adverse  weather.  The  French  sailors  were  sensed 
with  wine,  the  English  with  spirit.  Hie  laUor  were 
attacked  by  scurvy;  the  former  completely  escaped  the 
disease.  Ijie  inorsanio  substances  contained  in  the  wine, 
and  particularly  the  salts  of  potash,  supplied  what  was 
wanted  to  complete  a  healthy  aumentatioa.^ 

"  But,  surely,  other  alcoholiaed  beverages  besides  wine 
have  their  special  merits.    Cider,  for  instance"  — 
"  Is  one  of  the  healthiest  and  pleasantest  of  fermented 
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clrtnks.  It  may,  perhap8>  too,  be  not  much  less  ancient  than 
"^rine.  At  the  epoch  of  the  Roman  occupation,  the  abori- 
ginal Gaols  quaned  their  cider;  and  we  know  that,  in 
687,  perry  was  the  customary  draught  of  St*  Rade^onde, 
fxyeen  of  France.  Cider  is  a  good  drink,  which  pleases 
use  palate  the  more  we  ^t  used  to  it.  In  a  hygienic  {X)int 
oi*  Tiew,  from  three  to  eight  per  cent  of  alcohol  combined 
'^rith  the  malic  acid  of  the  apple  and  the  carbonic  acid 
produced  by  fermentation,  is  an  excellent  mixture.  The 
pfropeities  of  the  alcohol  are  thereby  tempered ;  neverthe- 
1^88,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  good  ciders  inebriate 
lilce  wine.  If  cider  be  more  refreshing  than  beer,  it  is  also 
less  nutritive;  containing,  in  fact,  fewer  mixed  materials 
"vrliich  the  animal  economy  can  turn  to  account.  Cider  and 
'water  is  a  capital  thirst-quencher  for  field-laborers  during 
ti&e  great  heats  of  summer.  The  most  dan^rous  adulter^ 
mtion  (^  cider  is  practised  in  years  when  tne  apples  ripen 
bfluily,  and  acetate  of  lead  and  carbonate  of  soda  are 
employed  to  clarify  it.  The  cider  is  clarified ;  but  enou^b 
leaa  remains  to  poison  those  who  swallow  it.  To  detect  it, 
pour  into  the  suspected  cider  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potas- 
aiiim;  the  result  is  a  yellow  precipitate  of  iodide  of  lead." 
**  And  beer,  sir,  if  you  please  ? 

**  Good  beer,  madam,  though  not  fashionable  with  high- 
bom  dames,  is  one  of  the  most  salubrious  of  fermented 
drinks.  Its  flavor  may  not  please  everybody  at  the  outset ; 
but  its  uninterrupted  employment  from  the  most  ancient 
times,  and  its  increasing  consumption,  are  a  proof  of  its 
excellent  qualities.  In  Egypt  the  priests  of  the  god  Osiris 
poured  out  to  him  libations  of  beer ;  and  it  may  be  supposed 
that  they  did  not  waste  it  all  in  that  way.  Long  before  the 
Roman  invasion  the  Gauls  and  Germans  tippled  their  daily 
ale.  Barley,  malted,  its  usual  foundation,  is  sometimes 
replaced  by  other  grains.  Faro  is  prepared  with  sprouted 
'irheat ;  sprouted  maize  is  the  basis  of  '  chica,'  the  wine  of 
the  Corculleras.  The  addition  of  hops  to  any  of  these 
infusions  forms  a  very  complex  mixture,  which  is  thereby 
rendered  suitable  for  repairing  the  losses  of  the  animal 
economy ;  for  there  is  a  nappy  relation  between  its  princi- 
pal elements  and  those  whicn  are  necessary  for  the  human 
nrame.  Beer  assists  digestion,  allays  thirst,  and  has  a 
greater  tendency  to  fatten  than  wine.  But  some  people 
indulge  in  it  to  such  a  degree  as  to  cause  a  notable  oisten- 
aion  of  the  stomach,  whence  arises  sluggishness  of  that 
organ,  and  difficulty  in  performing  its  proper  functions. 
Needless  to  say  that  men  may  get  tipay  with  beer,  as  well 
aa  acquire  inconvenient  corpiuence.  The  best  remedy  for 
Rich  an  abuse  is,  that  it  should  be  regularly  consumed, 
and  at  the  family  meals.  Such  an  employment  of  beer  (as 
well  as  of  cider  or  wine)  is  a  hundred  times  more  favorable 
to  health  than  intemperate  doses  on  Sundays  or  Mondays, 
and  abaolute  privatipa  during  th?  rest  9f  th^  w^t" 


HOEACE  WALPOLE. 

The  histoiy  of  England,  throughout  a  very  large  seg- 
mentof  the  eighteenth  century  is  simply  a  synonyme  for  the 
worka  of  Horace  Walpole.  There  are,  indeed,  some  other 
booka  upon  the  subject.  Some  good  stories  are  scattered 
np  and  down  ih<^  Annual  Register j  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
and  Nichols's  Anecdotes.  There  is  a  speech  or  two  of 
Burke's  not  without  merit,  and  a  readable  letter  may 
be  disinterred  every  now  and  then  from  beneath  the  piles 
frf'eontemporary  correspondence.  When  the  history  oi  the 
timea  comes  to  be  finally  written  in  the  fashion  now  prev- 
alent^ in  which  some  six  portly  octavos  are  allotted  to 
a  year,  and  an  event  takes  longer  to  describe  than  to  occur, 
the  industrious  will  find  ample  mines  of  waste  p^per  in 
which  they  may  quarry  to  their  heart's  content  Though 
Hansard  was  not,  and  newspapers  were  in  their  infancy, 
the  shelves  of  the  British  Museum  and  other  repositories 
groan  beneath  mountains  of  State  papers,  law  reports,  pam- 
pUeta,  and  chaotic  raw  materials,  mm  which  some  precious 
ore  may  be  smelted  down.  But  these  amorphous  masses 
are  atlmctive  chiefly  to  the  philosophers  who  are  too  pro- 


found to  care  for  individual  character,  or  to  those  praise- 
worthy students  who  would  think  the  labor  of  a  year  well 
rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  a  single  fact  tending  to 
throw  a  shade  of  additional  perplexity  upon  the  secret  of 
Junius.  Walpole's  writings  belong  to  the  good  old-fashioned 
type  of  history,  which  aspires  to  be  nothing  more  than  the 
qmntessence  of  contemporary  gossip.  If  the  opinion  be 
pardonable  in  these  days,  history  of  that  kind  has  not  only 
Its  charm,  but  its  serious  value.  If  not  very  profound  or 
comprehensive,  it  impresses  upon  us  the  fact  —  so  often 
forgotten  —  that  our  grandfatners  were  human  beings. 
The  ordinary  historian  reduces  them  to  mere  mechanical 
mummies :  in  Walpole's  pages  they  are  still  living  flesh  and 
blood.  Turn  over  any  of  the  proper  decorous  history 
books,  mark  every  passage  where,  for  a  moment,  we  seem 
to  be  transported  to  the  past,  —  to  the  thunders  of  Chatham, 
the  drivellings  of  Newcastle,  or  the  prosings  of  Geor^ 
Grenville,  as  they  sounded  in  contemporary  ears,  —  and  it 
will  be  safe  to  say,  that,  on  counting  them  up,  a  good  half 
will  turn  out  to  be  reflections  from  the  illuminating  flashes 
of  Walpole.  Excise  all  that  comes  from  him,  and  the 
history  sinks  towards  the  level  of  the  solid  Archdeacon 
Coxe ;  add  his  keen  touches,  and,  as  in  the  ''  Castle  of 
Otranto,"  the  portraits  of  our  respectable  old  ancestors, 
which  have  been  hanging  in  gloomy  repose  upon  the  wall, 
suddenly  step  firom  their  frames,  and,  for  some  brief  space, 
assume  a  spectral  vitality. 

It  is  only  according  to  rule  that  a  writer  who  has  been  so 
useful  should  have  been  a  good  deal  abused.  No  one  is  so 
amusing  and  so  generally  unpopular  as  a  clever  retailer  of 
eossip.  Yet  it  does  seem  rawer  hard  that  Walpole  should 
have  received  such  hard  measure  frx>m  Macaulay,  through 
whose  pages  so  much  of  his  light  has  been  transfused.  The 
explanation,  perhaps,  is  easy.  Macaulay  dearly  loved  the 
paradox  that  a  man  wrote  admirably  precisely  because  he 
was  a  fool,  and  applied  it  to  the  two  greatest  portrait- 
painters  of  the  times, — Walpole  and  Boiswell.  There  is 
something  which  hurts  our  best  feelings  in  the  success  of  a 
man  whom  we  heartily  despise.  It  seems  to  imply,  which 
is  intolerable,  that  our  penetration  has  been  at  fault,  or  that 
merit — that  is  to  say,  our  own  conspicuous  quality  —  is 
liable  to  be  outstripped  in  this  world  oy  imposture.  It  is 
consoling  if  we  can  wrap  ourselves  in  the  belief  that 
eood  work  can  be  extracted  from  bad  brains,  and  that 
uiallowness,  affectation,  and  levity  can,  by  some  strange 
chemistry,  be  transmuted  into  a  substitute  tor  genius.  Do 
we  not  all,  if  we  have  reached  middle  age,  remember  some 
idiot  (of  course  he  was  an  idiot  I)  at  school  or  college  who 
had  somehow  mani^ed  to  slip  past  us  in  the  race  of  life, 
and  revenee  ourselves  by  swearins  that  he  is  an  idiot  still, 
and  that  idiocy  is  a  qualification  for  good  fortune  7  Swift 
somewhere  says  that  a  papei^cutter  do^  its  work  all 
the  better  when  it  is  blunt,  and  converts  the  fact  into  an 
allegory  of  human  aflairs,  showing  that  decorous  dulness  is 
an  over-match  for  genius.  Macaulay  was  incapable,  both 
in  a  good  and  bad  sense,  of  Swift's  trenchant  misanthropy. 
His  dislike  to  Walpole  was  founded  not  so  much  upon 
posthumous  jealousy,  —  though  that  passion  is  not  so  rare 
as  absurd,  —  but  on  die  singular  contrast  between  the  char- 
acter and  intellect  of  the  two  men.  The  typical  English- 
man, with  his  rough,  strong  sense,  passing  at  times  into  the 
narrowest  insular  prejudice,  detested  the^Frenchified  fine 
gentleman  who  minced  his  mother-tongue  and  piqued  him- 
self on  cosmopolitan  indiflerence  to  patriotic  sentiment: 
the  ambitious  nistorian  was  irritated  by  the  contempt  which 
the  dilettante  dabbler  in  literature  aifected  for  their  com- 
mon art ;  and  the  thorough-going  Whig  was  scandalized  by 
the  man  who,  whilst  claiming  that  sacred  name,  and  living 
face  to  face  with  Chatham  and  Burke  and  the  great  Revo- 
lution families  in  all  their  glory,  ventured  to  intimate  his 
opinion  that  they,  like  other  idols,  had  a  fair  share  of  clay 
and  rubbish  in  their  composition ;  and  who,  afier  professinz 
a  kind  of  sham  republicanism,  was  frightened  by  the  French 
Bevolution  into  a  paroxysm  of  ultra-Toryism.  *jYou 
wretched  fnbble  I "  exclaims  Macaulay ;  "  you  shallow 
soomer  of  all  that  is  noble  1  You  are  nothing  but  a  heap 
of  silly  whims  and  conceited  airs!    Strip  off  one  masl 
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of  affectation  from  yom*  mind,  and  we  are  Ptill  as  far  as  ever 
ftom  the  real  man.  The  very  highest  faculty  that  can  be 
concede<i  to  you  is  a  keen  eye  for  oddities,  whether  old 
curiosity-ehops  or  in  Parliament;  and  to  that  you  owe 
whatever  just  reputation  you  have  arquiied.**  If  acaulay's 
fervor  of  rebuke  is  amusing,  though,  by  a  ricrhteous  Neme- 
sis, it  includes  a  specimen  of  blindness  as  eross  as  any  that 
he  attributes  to  AValpole.  The  summary  decision  that  the 
chief  use  of  France  is  to  interpret  England  to  Europe,  is  a 
typical  example  of  that  insular  arrocrnnce  for  which  Mr. 
Arnold  has  popularized  the  name  of  I^ilistinism. 

Yet  criticism  of  this  one-sided  kind  has  its  value.  At 
least  it  suggests  a  problem.  What  is  the  element  left  out 
of  account?  Folly  is  never  the  real  secret  of  a  literary 
reputation,  or  what  noble  harvests  of  genius  we  should 
produce  1  If  we  patiently  take  off  all  the  masks,  we  must 
come  at  last  to  the  animating  principle  beneath.  Even 
the  great  clothes  philosophers  cud  not  hold  that  a  mere 
Chinese  puzzle  of  mask  within  mask  could  enclose  sheer 
vacancy ;  there  must  be  some  kernel  within,  which  may  be 
discovered  by  sufficient  patience.  And  in  the  first  place, 
it  may  be  asked,  why  did  poor  Walpole  wear  a  mask  at  all  ? 
The  answer  seems  to  be  obyious.  The  men  of  that  age 
may  be  divided  by  a  line,  which,  to  the  philosophic  eye,  is 
of  fkr  more  importance  than  that  which  separated  Jacobites 
from  loyal  AVhigs,  or  Dissenters  from  High-Churchmen.  It 
separated  the  men  who  could  drink  two  bottles  of  port 
after  dinner,  from  the  men  who  could  not.  To  men  of 
delicate  digestions,  the  tests  imposed  by  the  jovial  party  in 
ascendency  must  have  been  severer  than  those  due  to 
political  or  ecclesiastical  bigotry.  They  had  to  choose 
between  social  disabilities  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
indigestion  for  themselves,  and  gout  for  their  descendants. 
Thac'ceray,  in  a  trul^  pathetic  passage,  partly  draws  the 
▼eil  from  their  sufferings.  Almost  all  the  wits  of  Queen 
Anne's  reign  he  observes,  were  fat :  "  Swifl  was  fat ;  Addi- 
son was  fat;  Gray  and  Thomson  were  preposterously  fat;  all 
that  fuddling  and  punch-drinkinz,  that  club  and  coffee-house 
boozing,  shortened  the  lives  and  enlarged  the  waistcoats  of 
men  of  that  age."  Think  of  the  dinner  described  in 
Swift's  "  Polite  Conversation,"  and  compare  the  following  bill 
of  fare  for  a  party  of  seven  with  the  menu  of  a  modem 
London  dinner.  First  course,  a  sirloin  of  beef,  fish,  a 
shoulder  of  veal,  and  a  tongue;  second  course,  almond 
pudding,  patties,  and  soup ;  ttiird  course,  a  venison  pasty, 
a  hare,  a  rabbit,  some  pigeons,  a  goose,  and  a  ham.  All 
which  is  washed  down  by  wine  and  beer,  until,  at  length, 
a  larpe  tankard  of  October  having  been  passed  round,  the 
gentlemen  sit  down  to  drink.  Think  of  this,  and  imagine 
supper  in  the  perspective;  imagine  a  man  of  irritable 
neryes,  and  without  the  stomach  of  an  ostrich,  set  down  to 
such  a  meal,  and  regarded  as  a  milksop  if  he  flinches. 
The  very  report  of  such  conviviality — before  which  Chris- 
topher North's  performances  in  the  "  Noctes  Ambrosiane  " 
sink  into  insignificance  —  is  enough  to  produce  nightmares 
in  the  men  of  our  degenerate  times,  and  may  help  us  to 
understand  the  peevishness  of  feeble  invalids,  such  as  Pope 
and  Lord  Harvey  in  the  elder  generation,  or  Walpole  in 
that  which  was  rising.  Amongst  these  Garagantu.in  con- 
sumers, who  combined  in  one  the  attributes  of  "gorging 
Jack  and  guzzling  Jemmv,"  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  cele- 
brated for  his  powers,  and  seems  to  have  owed  to  them  no 
small  share  of  his  popularity.  Horace  writes  piteously 
from  the  paternal  mansion,  to  which  he  had  returned  in 
1748,  not  long  after  his  tour  in  Italy,  to  one  of  his  artistic 
friends :  *«  Only  imagine,"  he  exclaims,  "  that  I  here  every 
day  see  men  who  are  mountains  of  roast  beef,  and  only 
seem  iust  roughly  hewn  out  into  outlines  of  human  form, 
like  the  giant  rock  at  Pratolinel  I  shudder  whenil  see 
them  brandish  their  knives  in  act  to  carve,  and  look  on 
them  as  savages  that  devour  one  another.  I  should  not 
stare  at  all  more  than  I  do  if  yonder  alderman  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  table  were  to  stick  his  fork  into  his  neigh- 
bor's jollv  cheek,  and  cut  a  brave  slice  of  brown  and  fat. 
Why,  ni  swear  I  see  no  difference  between  a  country 
gentleman  and  a  sirloin  :  whenever  the  first  laughs  or  the 
second  is  cut,  there  run  out  just  the  same  streams  of  gravy ! 


Indeed,  the  sirloin  does  not  ask  (^uite  so  many  questionB.'* 
AVhat  was  the  style  of  conversauon  at  these  tremendous 
entertainments  luid  better  be  lefl  to  the  imagination.  Sir 
R.  Walpole's  theory  on  that  subject  is  upon  record ;  and 
we  can  dimly  guess  at  the  feebngs  of  a  delicate  young 
gentleman  wno  nad  just  learned  to  talk  about  Domenichinos 
and  Guidos,  and  to  buy  ancient  bronzes,  when  plunged  in- 
to the  coarse  society  of  these  mountains  of  roast  beef.  At 
he  grew  up,  manners  became  a  trifle  more  refined,  and  the 
customs  described  so  faithfully  by  Fielding  and  Smollett 
belonged  to  a  lower  social  stratum.  Yet  we  can  fancy 
AValpole's  occasional  visit  to  his  constituents,  and  imaeine 
him  forced  to  preside  at  one  of  those  election  feasts  whidi 
£till  survive  on  Hogarth's  canvas.  Substitute  him  for  the 
luckless  fine  gentleman  in  a  laced  coat,  who  represents  the 
successful  candidate  in  the  firftt  picture  of  Uie  series.^  A 
drunken  voter  is  dropping  lighted  pipe  ashes  upon  his  wig; 
a  hideous  old  hag  is  picking  his  pockets ;  a  hoj  is  brewii^ 
oceans  of  punch  m  a  mash-tub ;  a  man  is  blowing  bagpipes 
in  his  ear ;  a  fat  parson  close  by  is  gorging  the  remains  of 
a  haunch  of  venison ;  a  butcher  b  pouring  gin  on  his  nei;^ 
bor's  broken  head;  an  alderman — a  very  mountain  of 
roast  beef —  is  sinking  back  in  a  fit,  whilst  a  bari)er  is  tiy- 
ing  to  bleed  him ;  brickbats  are  flying  in  at  the  windows ; 
the  room  reeks  with  the  stale  smell  of  heavy  viands  and 
the  fresh  vapors  of  punch  and  ein,  whilst  the  very  air  is 
laden  with  discordant  howls,  and  Uiick  with  oaths  and  ribald 
songs.  Only  think  of  the  smart  youn^  candidate's  head- 
ache next  morning,  in  the  days  when  soda-water  was  not  in- 
vented I  And  remember,  too,  that  the  representatives  were 
not  entirely  free  from  sympathy  with  the  coarseness  of 
their  constituents.  Just  at  uie  oeriod  of  Hogarth's  paint- 
in:;,  Walpole,  when  speaking  of^  the  feelings  excited  by  a 
Westminster  election,  nas  occasion  to  use  this  pleasing  ^  new 
fashionable  proverb : "  ^  We  spit  in  his  hat  on  Thursday, 
and  wiped  it  off  on  Friday."  It  owed  its  origin  to  a  fieat 
performed  by  Lord  Cobham,  at  an  assembly  given  at  his 
own  house.  For  a  bet  of  a  guinea  he  came  behind  Lwd 
Hervey,  who  was  talking  to  some  ladies,  and  made  use  of 
his  hat  as  a  spittoon.  Ine  point  of  the  joke  was,  that  Lord 
Hervey  —  son  of  Pope's  ^  mere  white  curd  of  asses'  milk,** 
and  related,  as  the  scandal  went,  rather  too  closely  to 
Horace  Walpole  himself  —  was  a  person  of  effeminate 
appearance,  and  therefore  considered  unlikely  —  wronghr, 
as  it  turned  out — to  resent  the  insult.  We  may  charituuy 
hope  that  the  assailants,  who  thus  practically  exemplified 
the  proper  mode  of  treating  milksops,  were  drunk.  The 
two-bottle  men  who  lingered  till  our  day  were  surviving 
relics  of  the  type  which  then  gave  the  tone  to  society. 
Within  a  few  years  there  was  a  prime  minister  who  always 
consoled  himself  under  defeats  and  celebrated  triumphs 
with  his  bottle;  a  chancellor  who  abolished  evening  sit- 
tings, on  the  ground  that  he  was  always  drunk  in  the  even- 
ing ;  and  even  an  arehbishop  —  an  Irish  archbishop,  it  is 
true  —  whose  iovial  habits  broke  down  his  consdtnticm. 
Scratch  those  jovial  toping  aristocrats,  and  you  everywhere 
find  the  Squire  Western.  A  man  of  squeamish  tastes  and 
excessive  sensibility,  jostled  amongst  that  thick-skinned, 
iron-nerved  generation,  was  in  a  position  with  which  any 
one  may  sympathise  who  knows  the  sufferings  of  a  delicate 
lad  at  a  public  school  in  the  old  (and  not  so  very  old)  bra* 
tal  days.  The  victim  of  that  tyranny  slunk  away  mm  the 
rough  horseplay  of  his  companions,  to  muse,  like  Dobbin, 
over  the  '<  Arabian  Nights  "ma  comer,  or  find  some  amuse- 
ment which  his  tormentors  held  to  be  only  fit  for  girls.  So 
Horace  Walpole  retired  to  Strawberry  mil,  and  made  toys 
of  Gothic  arehitecture,  or  heraldry,  or  dilettante  antiqiia- 
rianism.  The  great  discovery  had  not  then  been  made,  we 
must  remember,  that  excellence  in  field-sports  deserved  to  he 
placed  on  a  level  with  the  Christian  virtues.  The  fine 
gentlemen  of  the  Chesterfield  era  speak  of  fox-hunting 
pretty  much  as  we  speak  of  prize-fighting  and  bull-bating. 
When  all  manly  exereises  nad  an  inseparable  taint  m 
coarseness,  delicate  people  naturally  mistook  effeminacy 
for  refinement.  When  you  can  only  join  in  male  society  on 
pain  of  drinking  yourself  under  the  table,  the  safest  plan  is 
to  retire  to  tea-tables  and  small  talk.    For  many  jear% 
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WsUpole'p  greatest  pleasure  seems  to  have  been  drinking 
te^^  with  Lady  Sufibik,  and  carefully  piecing  together  bits 
or  scandal  about  the  courts  of  the  nrst  two  Georges.     He 
tells  us,  with  all  the  triumph  of  a  philosopher  describing  a 
l>rilliant  scientific  induction,  how  ne  was  sometimes  able, 
\>y  adding  his  bits  of  ^sip  to  hers,  to  unraTel  the  secret 
or  some  wretched  intrigue  which  had  puzzled  two  genera- 
tions of  (quidnuncs,     lue  social  triumphs  on  which  he  most 
piqued  himself  were  of  a  congenial  order.     He  sits  down 
to  write  elaborate  letters  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  at  Florence, 
brimming  over  with  irrepressible  triumph  when  he  has  per- 
suaded some  titled  ladies  to  visit  his  pet  toy,  the  printing- 
press,  at  Strawberry  Hill ;  and  there,  of  course,  to  their 
unspeakable  surprise,  his  printer  draws  ofT  a  copy  of  verses 
cx>mpo8ed  in  their  honor  m  the  most  faded  style  of  old- 
iJE^hioned  gallantry.    He  is  intoxicated  by  his  appointment 
to  act  as  poet-laureate  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  of  the 
Princess  Amelia  to  Stowe.     She  is  solemnly  conducted  to 
a  temple  of  the  Muses  and  ApoUo,  and  there  finds  one  of 
is  admirable  effusions,  — 


"T'other  day,  with  a  beautiful  frown  on  her  brow, 
To  the  rest  of  the  gods  said  tho  Venus  of  Stowe : 


t» 


and  so  on.  ^  She  was  really  in  Elysium,"  he  declares ;  and 
visited  the  arch  erected  in  her  honor  three  or  four  times  a 
day. 

It  is  not  wonderful,  we  must  confess,  that  burly  ministers 
and  jovial  squires  laughed  horse-lauzhs  at  this  mincing 
dandy,  and  tried,  in  their  clumsy  fashion,  to  avenge  them- 
selves for  the  sarcasms  which,  as  they  instinctively  felt,  lay 
hid  beneath  this  mask  of  affectation.  The  enmity  between 
the  lap-dog  and  the  mastiff  is  an  old  story.  Nor,  as  we 
must  confess  again,  were  these  tastes  redeemed  by  very 
amiable  qualities  beneath  the  smooth  external  surface. 
There  was  plenty  of  feminine  spite,  as  well  as  feminine  deli- 
cacy. To  the  marked  fear  of  ridicule  natural  to  a  sensitive 
man,  Walpole  joined  a  very  happy  knack  of  quarrelling. 
He  could  protrude  a  feline  set  of  claws  firom  his  velvet 
glove.  He  was  a  touchy  companion,  and  an  intolerable 
sftperior.  He  set  out  by  quarrelling  with  Gray,  who,  as  it 
seems,  cou!d  not  stand  his  dandified  airs  of  social  imperti- 
nence, though  it  must  be  added  in  fairness  that  the  bond  which 
unites  fellow-travellers  is,  perhaps,  the  most  trying  known 
to  humanity.  He  quarrelled  witn  Mason  aller  twelve  years 
of  intimate  correspondence;  he  quarrelled  with  Montagu 
aAer  a  firiendship  of  some  forty  years ;  he  always  thought 
th^t  his  dependents,  such  as  Bentley,  were  angels  for  six 
months,  ana  made  their  lives  a  burden  to  them  afterwards ; 
he  had  a  long  and  complex  series  of  quarrels  with  all  his 
near  relations.  Sir  Horace  Mann  escaped  any  quarrel 
during  forty-five  years  of  correspondence ;  but  Sir  Horace 
never  left  Florence,  and  Walpole  never  reached  it.  Con- 
way alone  remained  intimate  and  immaculate  to  the  end, 
though  there  is  a  bitter  remark  or  two  in  the  memoirs  against 
the  perfect  Conway.  With  ladies,  indeed,  Walpole  suc- 
ceeded better;  and  perhaps  we  may  accept,  with  due 
allowance  for  the  artist's  point  of  view,  his  own  portrait  of 
himself.  He  pronounces  himself  to  be  a  "  boundless  friend, 
a  bitter  but  placable  enemy."  Making  the  necessary  cor- 
rections, we  should  translate  this  into  '*  a  bitter  enemy,  a  warm 
but  irritable  friend."  Tread  on  his  toes,  and  he  would  let  you 
ted  his  claws,  though  you  were  his  oldest  friend ;  but,  so  long 
as  you  avoided  his  numerous  tender  points,  he  showed  a 
(T^nuine  capacity  for  kindliness  and  even  affection ;  and  in 
his  later  years  he  mellowed  down  into  an  amiable,  purring 
old  gentleman,  respondin:;  with  eager  gratitute  to  the  ca- 
resses of  the  charming  Miss  Berry s.  Such  a  man,  skinless 
and  b'lious,  was  ill-qualified  to  join  in  the  rough  game  of 
politics.  He  kept  out  of  the  arena  while  the  hardest  blows 
were  given  and  taken,  and  confined  his  activity  to  lobbies 
and  back-stairs,  where  scandal  was  to  be  gathered,  and  the 
hidden  wires  of  intrigue  to  be  delicately  manipulated.  He 
chuckles  irrepressibly  when  he  bos  confided  a  secret  to  a 
friend,  who  has  let  it  out  to  a  minister,  who  communicates  it 
to  a  great  personage,  who  explodes  into  inextinguishable 
wrath,  and  olows  a  whole  elaooratc  plot  into  a  thousand 


fragments.  To  expect  deep  and  settled  political  principle 
from  such  a  man,  would  be  to  look  for  grapes  from  thorns 
and  figs  from  thistles ;  but,  to  do  Walpole  justice,  we  must 
add  that  it  would  be  equally  absurd  to  exact  settled  princi- 
ple from  any  politician  of  that  age.  We  are  beginning  to 
regard  our  ancestors  with  a  strange  mixture  of  contempt 
and  envy.  We  despbe  them  because  they  cared  nothing 
for  the  thoughts  which  for  the  last  century  have  been  up- 
heaving society  into  strange  convulsions;  we  envy  them 
because  they  enjoyed  the  delicious  calm  which  was  the  prod- 
uct of  that  indifference.  Wearied  by  the  incessant  tossins 
and  boiling  of  the  torrent  which  carries  us  away,  we  look 
back  with  fond  regret  to  the  little  backwater  so  far  above 
Niagara,  where  scarcely  a  ripple  marks  the  approaching 
rapids.  There  is  a  charm  in  tne  great,  solid,  old  eighteenth- 
century  mansions,  which  London  is  so  rapidly  ingulfing, 
and  even  about  the  old  red  brick  churches,  with  **  sleep- 
compelling  "  pews.  We  take  imaginary  naps  amongst  our 
grandfathers,  with  no  railways,  no  tele^aphs,  no  mobs  in 
Trafalgar  Square,  no  dif^cussion  about  ritualism  or  Dr.  Co- 
lenso,  and  no  reports  of  parliamentary  debates.  It  is  to  our 
fancies  an  "  island  valley  of  Avition ; "  or,  less  magnilo- 
quently,  a  pleasant  land  of  Cockaine,  where  we  may  sleep 
away  the  aisturbance  of  battle,  and  even  read  through 
"  Clarisra  Harlow."  We  could  put  up  with  an  occasional 
highwayman  in-Hyde  Park,  and  perhaps  do  not  think  that  our 
comfort  would  be  seriously  disturbed  by  a  dozen  executions 
in  a  morning  at  T^bum.  In  such  visionary  glances  through 
the  centuries,  we  have  always  the  advantage  of  selecting 
our  own  position  in  life;  and  perhaps  there  are  few  that  for 
such  purposes  we  should  prefer  to  Walpole's.  We  should  lap 
ourselves  against  eating  cares  in  the  warm  folds  of  a  sinecure 
of  six  thousand  pounds  a  year,  bestowed  because  our  father 
was  a  prime  minister.  There  are  many  immaculate  persons  at 
the  present  time,  to  whom  truth  would  be  truth,  even  when 
seen  through  such  a  medium.  There  are  —  we  have  their 
own  authority  for  believing  it —  men  who  would  be  repub- 
licans, though  their  niece  was  married  to  a  royal  duke. 
Walpole,  we  must  admit,  was  not  of  the  number.  He  was 
an  aristocrat  to  Uie  backbone.  He  was  a  gossip  by  nature 
and  education,  and  had  lived  from  infancy  in  the  sacred 
atmosphere  of  court  intrifvue :  every  friend  ne  possessed  in 
his  own  rank  either  had  a  place,  or  had  lost  a  place,  or 
was  in  want  of  a  place,  and  generally  combined  all  three 
characters ;  indifference  to  place  was  only  a  cunning  mode  of 
angling  for  a  place,  and  pobtics  was  a  series  of  ingeniously- 
contrived  manceuvres,  in  which  the  moving  power  of  the 
machinery  was  the  desire  of  sharing  the  spoils.  Walpole's 
talk  about  Magna  Charta,  and  the  execution  of  Charles  I., 
could,  it  is  plain,  imply  but  a  skin-deep  republicanism.  He 
could  not  oe  seriously  displeased  witn  a  state  of  things  of 
which  his  own  position  was  the  natural  outgrowth.  ^  His 
republicanism  was  about  as  genuine  as  his  boasted  indificr^ 
ence  to  money,  —  a  virtue  which  is  not  rare  in  bachelors 
who  have  more  than  they  can  spend.  So  long  as  he  could 
buy  as  much  bi  icabrac,  as  many  knick-knacks,  and  odd  books, 
and  bronzes,  and  curious  portraits,  and  odd  gloves  of  cele- 
brated characters,  as  he  pleased ;  add  a  new  tower  and  a  set 
of  battlements  to  Strawberry  Hill  every  few  years;  keep  a 
comfortable  house  in  London,  and  have  a  sufficiency  of  car- 
riages and  horses ;  treat  himself  to  an  occasional  tour,  and 
keep  his  press  steadily  at  work,  he  was  not  the  man  to 
complain  of  poverty.  He  was  a  republican,  too,  as  long  as 
that  word  implied  that  he  and  his  father  and  uncles  and 
couMins  and  connections  by  marriage  and  their  intimate 
friends,  were  to  have  every  thing  precisely  their  own  way ; 
but  if  a  vision  could  have  shown  him  the  reformers  of  a 
coming  generation,  who  would  inquire  in  o  civil  lists,  and 
object  to  sinecures,  —  to  say  nothing  of  cutting  off  the  heads 
of  the  first  families,  —  he  would  have  prayed  to  be  removed 
before  the  evil  day.  Republicanism,  in  his  sense,  was  a  word 
exclusive  of  revolution.  W  as  it,  then,  a  mere  meaningless  mask 
intended  only  to  conceal  the  real  man  ?  Before  passing  such  a 
judgment^  we  should  remember  that  the  names  by  which 
people  classify  their  opinions  are  generally  little  more 
thaix  irfbitfary  badges ;  Srnd  even  in  these  days,  when  prac- 
tice I     jj^s  w  closely  on  the  heels  of  theory,  somo  persons 
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profesB  to  know  extreme  radicals  who  could  be  converted 
very  spceflily  by  a  bit  of  ribbon.  Walpole  has  explained 
himself  with  unmistakable  frankness,  and  his  opinion  was 
at  least  intelligible.  He  was  not  a  republican  afler  the 
fashion  of  Robespierre,  or  Jefferson,  or  M.  Gambetta ;  but  he 
had  some  meaning.  When  a  duke  in  those  days  proposed 
annual  parliaments  and  universal  sufTras^e,  we  may  assume 
that  he  did  not  realize  the  probable  effect  of  those  insti- 
tutions upon  dukes ;  and,  when  Walpole  applauded  the 
regicides,  he  was  not  anxious  to  send  Greorve  III.  to  the 
block.  He  meant,  however,  that  he  considered  George 
HL  to  be  a  narrow-minded  and  obstinate  fool.  He  meant, 
too,  that  the  great  Revolution  families  ou^ht  to  distribute 
the  plunder  and  the  power,  without  interference  from  the 
Elector  of  Hanover.  He  meant,  again,  that,  as  a  quick  and 
cynical  observer,  he  found  the  names  of  Brutus  and  Aloer- 
non  Sidney  very  convenient  covers  for  attacking  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  and  the  Earl  of  Bute.  But,  beyond  all  this, 
he  meant  something  more,  which  gives  the  real  spice  to  his 
writings.  It  was  something  not  quite  easy  to  put  into  for- 
mulas, but  characteristic  of  the  vague  discomfort  of  the 
holders  of  sinecures  in  those  halcyon  days,  arising  from  the 
perception  that  the  ground  was  hollow  under  their  feet. 
To  understand  him  we  must  remember  that  the  period  of 
his  activity  marks  precisely  the  lowest  ebb  of  political 
principle.  Old  issues  had  been  settled,  and  the  new  ones 
were  onlv  just  coming  to  the  surface.  He  saw  the  end  of 
the  Jacobites  and  the  rise  of  the  demagogues.  His  early 
letters  describe  the  advance  of  the  Pretender  to  Derby ; 
they  tell  us  how  the  British  public  was,  on  the  whole, 
inclined  to  look  on  and  cry,  "  Fight  dog,  fight  bear ;  **  how 
the  Jacobites  who  had  any  thin^  to  lose  left  their  battle  to 
be  fought  by  half-starved  cattle-stealers,  and  contented 
themselves  with  drinking  to  the  success  of  the  cause ;  and 
how  the  Whig  magnates,  with  admirable  presence  of  mind, 
raised  regiments,  appointed  officers,  and  got  the  expenses 
paid  by  Uie  Crown.  His  later  letters  describe  the  amaz- 
ing series  of  blunders  by  which  we  lost  America,  in  spite  of 
the  clearest  warnings  from  almost  every  man  of  sense  in 
the  kingdom.  The  interval  between  these  disgraceful 
epochs  is  filled  —  if  we  except  the  brief  episode  of  Chat- 
ham —  by  a  series  of  struggles  between  different  connec- 
tions —  one  cannot  call  them  parties  —  which  separate  and 
combine,  and  fight  and  make  peace,  till  the  plot  of  the 
drama  becomes  too  complicatea  for  human  ingenuity  to 
unravel.  Lads  just  crammed  for  a  civil-service  examination 
mi^ht  possibly  bear  in  mind  all  the  shilling  combinations 
which  resulted  from  the  endless  intrigues  of  Pelhams  and 
Grenvilles  and  Bedfords  and  Rockinghams ;  yet  even  those 
omniscient  persons  could  hardly  give  a  plausible  account 
of  the  principles  which  each  party  conceived  itself  to  be 
maintaining.  What,  for  example,  were  the  politics  of  a 
Rigby  or  a  Bubb  DodisigtQQ  ?  xbe  diary  in  which  the  last 
of  these  eminent  persons  reveals  his  inmost  soul  is  perhaps 
the  most  curious  specimen  of  unconscious  self-analysis 
extant.  His  utter  baseness  and  venality ;  his  disgust  at 
the  ''  low,  venal  wretches  "  to  whom  he  had  to  give  bribes ; 
his  creeping  and  crawlinz  before  those  firom  whom  he 
sought  to  extract  bribes ;  his  utter  incapacity  to  explain  a 
great  man,  except  on  the  hypothesis  of  insanity,  or  to  under- 
stand that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  political  morality,  derive 
double  piquancy  from  the  profound  conviction  that  he  is 
an  ornament  to  society,  and  from  the  pious  aspirations 
which  he  utters  with  the  utmost  simplicity.  Bubb  wriggled 
himself  into  a  peerage,  and  differed  from  innumerable 
competitors  only  by  superior  frankness.  He  is  the  fitting 
representative  of  an  era  from  which  political  faith  has 
disappeared,  as  Walpole  is  its  fitting  satirist  All  politi- 
cal virtue,  it  is  said,  was  confined,  in  Walpole*s  opinion,  to 
Conway  and  the  Marquis  of  Hertford.  Was  he  wrong  ? 
or,  if  he  was  wrong,  was  it  not  rather  in  the  exception 
than  the  rule?  The  dialect  in  which  bis  sarcasms  are 
expressed  is  affected,  but  the  substance  is  hard  to  dispute. 
The  world,  he  is  fond  of  saying,  is  a  tragedy  to  those  who 
feel,  a  comedy  to  those  who  think.  He  preferred  the 
comedy  view.  •*  I  have  never  yet  seen  or  heard,"  he  says, 
**  any  diing  serious  that  was  not  ridiculous.  Jesuits,  Method- 


ists, philosophers,  politicians,  the  hj^poctite  Boasseati,  tlie 
scoffer  Voltaire,  the  encyclopiedists,  the  Humes,  the  Lytt^ 
tons,  the  Grenvilles,  the  atheist  tyrant  of  Prussia,  and  the 
mountebank  of  history,  Mr.  Pitt,  are  all  to  me  bat  imtxn- 
tors  in  their  various  ways.      Fame  or  interest  is   tiieix 
object ;  and,  afler  all  their  parade,  I  think  a  ploughnuin  who 
sows,  reads  his  almanac,  and  believes  that  the  stars  are 
so  many  farthing  candles  created  to  prevent  his  falling  into 
a  ditch  as  he  goes  home  at  night,  a  wiser  and  more  rational 
being,  and  I  am  ture  an  honesser,  than  any  of  them.     Oh  I 
I  am  sick  of  visions  and  systems  that  shove  one  another 
aside,  and  come  again,  like  ^^axe&  in  a  moving  picture." 
Probably  Walpole's  belief  in  the  ploughman  lasted  till  he 
saw  the  next  smock-frock ;  but  the  bitterness  clothed  In  the 
old-fashioned  cant  is  serious,  and  is  iusi  ifiable  enough.    Here 
is  a  picture  of  English  politics  in  the  time  of  Wilkes. 
''No  government,  no  police,  London  and  Middlesex  dis- 
tracted, the  colonies  in  rebellion,  Ireland  ready  to  be  so, 
and  France  arrogant  and  on  the  point  of  being  hostile ! 
Lord  Bute  accused  of  all,  and  dying  of  a  panic ;  George 
Grenville  wanting  to  make  rase  desperate ;  Ix>rd  Rocking^ 
ham  and  the  Cavendishes  thinking  we  have  no  enemies 
but  Lord  Bute,  and  that  five  mutes  and  an  epigram  can  set 
every  thin?  to  rights ;  the  Duke  of  Grafton  (then  Prime 
Minister),  like  an  apprentice,  thinkine  the  world  should  be 
postponed  to  a  horse-race ;  and  the  Bedfords  not  caring  what 
disgraces  we  undergo  while  each  of  them  has  three  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  and  three  thousand  bottles  of  claret  and 
champagne  1 "     And  every  word  of  this  is  true  —  at  least, 
so  far  as  epigrams  need  be  true.    It  is  difficult  to  put  into 
more  grapnic  lan^a^e  the  symptoms  of  an  era  just  ripe  for 
revolution.    If  frivo&us  himself,  Walpole  can  condemn  the 
frivolity  of  others.    <'  Can  one  repeat  common  news  with 
indifference,"  he  asks,  just  after  the  surrender  of  Yorktown, 
''  while  our  shame  is  writing  for  future  history  by  the  pens 
of  all  our  numerous  enemies  ?    When  did  England  see  two 
whole  armies  lav  down  their  arms,  and  surrend^  them- 
selves prisoners  r  .  .  .  These  are  thoughts  I  cannot  stifle 
at  the  moment  that  expresses  them ;  and,  though  I  do  not 
doubt  that  the  same  dissipation  that  has  swallowed  up  all 
our  principles  will  reign  again  in  ten  days  with  its  wonted 
sovereiornty,  I  had  rather  be  silent  than  vent  my  indigna-  * 
tion.    Yet  I  cannot  talk,  for  I  cannot  think,  on  any  other 
subject.    It  was  not  six  days  ago,  that,  in  the  height  of 
four  raging  wars  (with  America,  France,  Spain,  and  Hol- 
land), I  saw  in  the  papers  an  account  of  the  opera  and  of 
the  dresses  of  the  company;  and   hence   the  town,  and 
thence,  of  course,  the  whole  nation,  were  informed  that  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  had  very  little  powder  in  his  hair.''    Walpole 
sheltered  himself  behind  the  comer  of  a  pension  to  sneer 
at  the  tragi-comedy  of  life ;  but  if  his  feelings  were  not 
profound,  they  were  auick  and  genuine,  and,  affectation 
for  affectation,  his  cynical  coxcombrv  seems  preferable  to 
the  solemn  coxcombry  of  the  men  who  shamelessly  wran- 
gled for    plunder,   whilst  they  talked  solemn  platitudes 
about    sacred  Whig    principles    and    the    thrice-bles^ 
British  Constitution. 

Walpole,  in  fact,  represents  a  common  creed  amongst 
comfortable  but  clear-headed  men  of  his  time.  It  was  Uie 
strange  mixture  of  scepticism  and  conservatism  which  is 
exemplified  in  such  men  as  Hume  and  Gibbon.  He  was  at. 
heart  a  Voltairian,  and,  like  his  teacher,  confounded  all  re- 
ligions and  political  beliefs  under  the  name  of  superstition. 
'N^ltaire  himself  did  not  anticipate  the  Revolution  to  which 
he,  more  than  any  man,  had  contributed.  Walpole,  with 
stronger  personal  reasons  than  Voltaire  for  disliking  a  catas- 
trophe, was  as  furious  as  Burke  when  the  volcano  burst 
forth.  He  was  a  Republican  so  far  as  he  disbelieved  in  the 
divine  right  of  kin^s,  and  hated  enthusiasm  and  loyalty  gen- 
erally. He  wished  the  form  to  survive  and  the  spirit  to  dis- 
appear. Things  were  rotten,  and  he  wished  them  to  stay 
rotten.  The  ideal  to  which  he  is  constantly  recurring  was 
the  pleasant  reign  of  his  father,  when  nobody  made  a  fuss, 
or  went  to  war,  or  kept  principles  except  for  sale.  He  fore- 
saw, however,  far  better  than  most  men,  the  coming  crash. 
If  political  sagacity  be  fairly  tested  by  a  prophetic  vision 
of  the  French  Revolution,  Walpole's  name  should  stand 
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liigh.     He  Tisited  Paris  in  1 765,  and  remarks  that  laughing 
*    out  of  fashion.     ^  Good  folks,  they  have  no  time  to  lauglu 


^There  is  God  and  the  king  to  be  pulled  down  first ;  and  men 
and  women,  one  and  all,  are  devoutly  employed  in  the  de- 
molition. They  think  me  quite  profane  for  having  my  be- 
lief lefl.**  Do  you  know,  he  asks  presently,  who  are 
the  philosophers i  "In  the  first  place,  it  comprehends 
almost  everybody;  and  in  the  next  it  means  men,  who, 
avowing  war  against  papacy,  aim,  many  of  them,  at  the  de- 
struction of  regal  power.  The  philosophers,^  he  goes  on, 
^are  insupportable,  superficial,  overbearing,  and  fanatic. 
They  preach  incessantly,  and  their  avowed  doctrine  is  athe- 
ism,— you  could  not  believe  how  openly.  Don't  wonder, 
therefore,  if  I  should  return  a  Jesuit  Voltaire  himself 
does  not  satisfy  them.  One  of  their  lady  devotees  said  of 
him,  *I1  est  bigot;  c'est  un  d^iste ! ' "  French  politics,  he 
professes  a  few  years  afterwards,  must  end  in  "  despotism, 
a  civil  war,  or  assassination ;  **  and  he  remarks  that  the  age 
will  not,  as  he  had  always  thought,  be  an  age  of  abortion, 
but  rather  "  the  age  of  seeds  that  are  to  produce  strange 
crops  hereafter."  The  next  century,  he  says  at  a  later  pcricra, 
*^  will  probably  exhibit  a  very  new  era,  which  the  close  of 
this  has  been  and  is  preparing."  If  these  sentences  had 
been  uttered  by  Burke,  tney  would  have  been  quoted  as 
proofs  of  remarkable  sagacity.  As  it  is,  we  may  surely  call 
them  stem  glances  for  a  frivolous  coxcomb. 

Walpole  regarded  these  symptoms  in  the  true  epicurean 
spirit,  and  would  have  joined  in  the  sentiment,  aprkt  moi  U 
deluge.  He  was,  on  the  whole,  for  remedying  grievances, 
and  is  put  rather  out  of  temper  by  cruelties  which  cannot 
be  kept  out  of  his  sight.  He  talks  with  disgust  of  the  old 
habit  of  stringing  up  criminals  by  the  dozen ;  he  denounces 
the  slave-trade  with  genuine  fervor ;  there  is  apparent  sin- 
cerity in  his  platitudes  against  war ;  and  he  never  took  so 
active  a  part  in  politics  as  in  the  endeavor  to  prevent  the 
'  judicial  murder  of  Byng.  His  conscience  generally  dis- 
charged itself  more  easily  by  a  few  pungent  epigrams ;  and, 
though  he  wished  the  reign  of  reason  ana  humanity  to 
dawn,  he  would  rather  that  it  should  not  come  at  all  than 
be  ushered  in  by  a  tempest.  His  whole  theory  is  given  for- 
cibly and  compactly  in  an  answer  which  he  once  made  to 
the  republican  Mrs.  Macaulay,  and  was  fond  of  repeating : 
**  Madam,  if  I  had  been  Luther,  and  could  have  known  that 
for  the  chance  of  saving  a  million  of  souls  I  should  be  the 
cause  of  a  million  of  lives,  at  least,  being  sacrificed  before 
my  doctrines  could  be  established,  it  must  have  been  a  most 
palpable  angel,  and  in  a  most  heavenly  livery,  before  he 
should  have  set  me  at  work."  We  will  not  ask  what  angel 
would  have  induced  him  to  make  the  minor  sacrifice  of  six 
thousand  a  year  to  establish  any  conceivable  doctrine. 
Whatever  may  be  the  merit  of  these  opinions,  they  contain 
Walpole's  whole  theory  of  life.  "  I  kdq^/'  he  seems  to 
have  said  to  himself, ''  that  loyalty  is  folly,  that  rank  is  con- 
temptible, that  the  old  society  in  which  i  live  is  rotten  to 
tbe  core,  and  that  explosive  matter  is  accumulating  beneath 
our  feet.  Well,  I  am  not  made  of  the  stuff  for  a  reformer : 
I  am  a  bit  of  a  snob ;  though,  like  other  snobs,  I  despise  both 
parties  to  the  bargain.  I  will  take  the  sinecures  the  gods 
provide  me,  amuse  myself  with  my  toys  at  Strawberry  Hill, 
despise  kings  and  ministers,  without  endangering  my  head 
by  attacking  them,  and  be  over-polite  to  a  ro^ral  duke  when 
be  visits  me,  on  condition  of  laughing  at  him  behind  his 
back  when  he  is  gone."  Walpole  does  not  deserve  a  statue : 
he  was  not  a  Wuberforee  or  a  Howard,  and  as  little  of  a 
Burke  or  a  Chatham.  But  his  faults,  as  well  as  his  virtues, 
qualified  him  to  be  the  k^nest  of  all  observers  of  a  society 
unconsciously  approaching  a  period  of  tremendous  convut 


nons. 


To  claim  for  him,  that,  even  at  his  best,  he  is  a  profound 
observer  of  character,  or  that  he  gives  any  consistent  ac- 
count of  his  greatest  contemporaries,  would  be  too  much. 
He  is  full  of  whims,  and,  moreover,  full  of  spite.  He  can- 
not be  decently  fair  to  any  one  who  deserted  his  father,  or 
stood  in  Conway's  light.  He  reflects  at  all  times  the 
irreverent  gossip  cunent  behind  the  scenes.  To  know 
the  best  ana  the  worst  that  can  be  said  of  any  great  man, 
the  best  plaa  is  to  read  the  leading  article  of  his  party 


newspaper,  and  then  to  converse  in  private  with  its 
writer.  The  eulogy  and  the  sareasm  may  boih  be  sincere 
enough;  only  it  is  pleasant,  after  puffin?  one's  wares 
to  the  public,  to  glance  at  their  seamy  side  in  private. 
Walpole  has  a  decided  taste  for  that  last  point  of  view. 
Ihe  littleness  of  the  great,  the  hypocrisy  of  the  virtuous, 
and  the  selfishness  of  statesmen  in  general,  is  his  ruling 
theme,  illustrated  by  an  infinite  variety  of  brilliant  carica- 
tures struck  off  at  the  moment  with  a  quick  eye  and  a  sure 
htind.  Though  he  elaborates  no  grand  historical  portrait, 
like  Burke  or  Clarendon,  he  has  a  whole  gallery  of  telling 
vignettes,  which  are  often  as  significant  as  far  more  preten- 
tious works.  Nowhere,  for  example,  can  we  find  more 
graphic  sketches  of  the  great  man  who  stands  a  head  and 
shoulders  above  the  whole  generation  of  dealers  in  power 
and  place.  Most  of  Chatham's  contemporaries  repaid  his 
contempt  with  intense  dislike.  Some  of  them  pronounced 
him  mad,  and  others  thought  him  a  knave.  Walpole,  who 
at  times  calls  him  a  mountebank  and  an  impostor,  does  not 
go  Airther  than  Burke,  who,  in  a  curious  comment,  speaks 
of  him  as  the  ^*  grand  artificer  of  fraud,"  who  never  con- 
versed but  with  ^  a  parcel  of  low  toad-eaters ; "  and  asks 
whether  all  this  << theatrical  stuffing"  and  these  *' raised 
heels  "  could  be  necessary  to  the  character  of  a  great  man. 
Walpole,  of  course,  has  a  keen  eye  to  the  theatrical  stuffing. 
He  takes  the  least  complimentary  view  of  the  grand  prob- 
lem, which  still  puzzles  some  historians,  as  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  Chatham's  gout.  He  smiles  complacently  when  the 
great  actor  forgets  that  his  right  arm  ought  to  be  lying  help- 
less in  a  sling,  and  flourishes  it  with  his  accustomed  vigor. 
But  Walpole,  in  spite  of  his  sneers  and  sareasms,  can  recog- 
nize the  genuine  power  of  the  man.  He  is  the  describe 
of  the  striking  scene  when  the  House  of  Commons  was  gig- 
gling over  some  delicious  story  of  bribery  and  corrupdon, 
—  the  House  of  Commons  was  frivolous  in  those  benighted 
days :  he  tells  how  Pitt  suddenly  stalked  down  from  the 
gallery  and  administered  his  thundering  reproof ;  how  Mur- 
ray, tiien  attorney-general,  "crouched,  silent  and  terri- 
fied," and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  faltered  out  a 
humble  apology  for  the  unseemly  levity.  It  is  Walpole 
who  best  describes  the  great  debate  when  Pitt,  '*  haugnty, 
defiant,  conscious  of  injury  and  supreme  abilities,"  burst 
out  in  that  tremendous  speech,  —  tremendous  if  we  may  be- 
lieve the  contemporary  reports, —  of  which  the  only  tolerably 
preserved  fragment  is  the  celebrated  metaphor  about  the 
confluence  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Saone.  Alas  1  Chatham's 
eloquence  has  all  gone  to  rags  and  tatters ;  though,  to  say 
the  truth,  it  has  only  gone  the  way  of  nine-tenths  of  our 
contemporary  eloquence.  We  have  indeed  what  are  called 
accurate  reports  of  spoken  pamphlets,  dried  specimens  of 
rhetoric,  from  which  the  life  has  departed  as  completely  as 
it  is  strained  out  of  the  specimens  in  a  botanical  collection. 
If  there  is  no  Walpole  amongst  us,  we  shall  know  what  our 
greatest  living  orator  has  said ;  but  how  he  said  it,  and  how 
It  moved  his  audience,  will  be  as  obscure  as  if  the  roporters* 
gallery  was  still  unknown.  Walpole  —  when  he  was  not 
affecung  philosophy,  or  smarUng  m>m  the  failure  of  an  in- 
trigue, or  worried  by  the  gout,  or  disappointed  of  a  bargain 
at  a  sale  —  could  throw  electric  flashes  of  light  on  the  fig- 
ure he  describes  which  reveal  the  true  man.  He  errs  from 
petulancy,  but  not  firom  stupidity.  He  can  appreciate  great 
qualities  by  fits,  though  he  cannot  he  Steadily  loyal  to  their 
possessor.  And  if  he  wrote  down  most  of  our  rulers  as 
knaves  and  fools,  we  have  only  to  lower  those  epithets  to 
selfish  and  blundering,  to  get  a  very  fair  estimate  of  their 
characters.  To  the  picturesque  historian  his  serrices  are 
invaluable ;  though  no  single  statement  can  be  accepted 
without  careful  correction. 

Walpole's  social,  as  distinguished  fix>m  his  polidcal  an- 
ecdotes, do  in  one  sense  what  Leech's  drawings  have  done  for 
this  generation.  But  the  keen  old  man  of  the  world  puts  atkr 
bitterer  and  deeper  meaning  into  his  apparently  superficial 
scratches  than  the  kindly  modem  artist,  whose  satire  was 
narrowed,  if  purified,  by  the  decencies  of  modem  manners. 
WsJpole  reflects,  in  a  thousand  places,  that  strange  combina- 
tion of  brutality  and  polish  which  marked  the  Tittle  circle 
of  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  then  constituted  society. 
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and  played  such  queer  pranks  in  quiet  unconsciousness  of 
the  revolutionary  elements  that  were  seething  below.  He 
is  the  best  of  commentators  on  Hogarth,  and  gives  us  Gin 
Lane  on  one  side,  and  the  Marriage  h  la  vwde  on  the  other. 
As  we  turn  over  the  well-known  paees,  we  come  at  every 
turn  upon  characteristic  scenes  or  the  great  tracri-comedy 
that  was  bein^r  played  out.  In  one  page  a  highwayman 
puts  a  bullet  throus^h  his  hat,  and  on  tne  next  we  read  how 
three  thousand  ladies  and  gentlemen  visited  the  criminal 
in  his  cell  on  the  Sunday  before  his  execution,  till  he 
fainted  away  twice  from  the  heat ;  then  we  hear  how  Lord 
Lovat's  bufloonerics  made  the  whole  brilliant  circle  laugh 
as  he  was  being  sentenced  to  death ;  and  how  Balmerino 

S leaded  ••  not  guilty,"  in  order  that  the  ladies  might  not  be 
eprived  of  their  sport;  how  the  House  of  Commons  ad- 
journed to  see  a  play  acted  by  persons  of  quality,  and  the 
gallery  was  hung  round  with  blue  ribbons ;  how  the  Gun- 
nings had  a  guani  to  protect  them  in  the  park ;  what  strange 
^nks  were  played  by  the  bigamous  Miss  Chudleigh ;  what 
jokes  —  now,  alas !  very  fad^  and  dreary  —  were  made  by 
George  Selwyn,  and  how  that  amiable  favorite  of  society 
went  to  Paris  in  order  to  see  the  cruel  tortiures  inflicted 
upon  Damiens,  and  was  introduced  to  the  chief  performer 
on  the  scaffold  as  a  distinguished  amateur  in  executions. 
One  of  the  best  oT  all  these  vi^jnettes  portrays  the  funeral 
of  George  U.,  and  is  worthy  of  Thackeray.  It  opens  with 
the  solemn  procession  to  the  torch-lighted  abbey,  whose 
"long-drawn  aisles  and  fretted  vault"  excite  the  imagina- 
tion^ of  the  author  of  the  "  Castle  of  Otranto."  Then  the 
comic  element  begins  to  intrude;  the  procession  jostles  and 
falls  into  disorder  at  the  entrance  of  Henry  Seventh's 
Chapel ;  the  bearei<B  stagger  under  the  heavy  coffin,  and  cry 
for  help ;  the  bishop  blunders  in  the  prayers,  and  the  an- 
them, as  fit,  says  Walpole,  for  a  wedding 'as  a  funeral,  be- 
comes immeasurably  tedious.  Against  this  ti-agi-comic 
background  are  reheved  two  characteristic  figures.  The 
"butcher"  Duke  of  Cumberhind,  the  hero  of  CuUoden, 
stands  with  the  obstinate  couracre  of  his  race  gazing  into 
the  vault  where  his  father  is  being  buried,  and  into  which 
he  is  soon  to  descend.  His  face  is  distorted  by  a  recent 
stroke  of  paralysis,  and  he  is  forced  to  stand  for  two  hours 
on  a  bad  leg.  To  him  enters  the  burlesque  Duke  of  New- 
castle, who  begins  by  burstins:  into  tears  and  throwing  him- 
self back  in  a  stall,  whilst  the  archbishop  "  hovers  over  him 
with  a  smelling-bottle."  Then  curiosity  overcomes  him, 
and  he  runs  about  the  chapel  with  a  spy-glass  in  one  hand, 
to  peer  into  the  fiices  of  the  company,  and  mopping  his 
eyes  with  the  other.  "  Then  returned  the  fear  of  catching 
cold ;  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberhmd,  who  was  sinking  with 
heat,  felt  himself  wei<;hed  down ;  and,  turning  round,  found 
it  was  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  standing  upon  his  train  to 
avoid  the  chill  of  the  marble."  What  a  perch  to  select  I 
Imagine  the  contrast  of  the  two  men,  and  remember  that 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  for  an  unprecedented  time  the 
great  dispenser  of  patronage,  and  by  &rthe  most  important 
personage  in  the  Government.  Walpole  had  reason  for 
some  of  his  sneers. 

The  literary  power  implied  in  these  brilliant  sketches  is 
remarkable;  and  even  if  Walpole's  style  is  more  Gallicized 
wan  is  evident  to  me,  it  must  be  confessed  that  with  a  few 
French  idioms  he  has  caught  something  of  that  unrivalled 
dexterity  and  neatness  of  touch  in  which  the  French  are 
our  undisputed  masters.  His  literary  character  is,  of  course, 
marked  by  an  afi*ectation  analogous  to  that  which  debases 
hia  politics.  Walpole  was  always  declaring,  with  doubt- 
ful sincerity  (that  is  one  of  the  matters  in  which  a 
mui  is  scarcely  bound  to  be  quite  sincere)  that  he 
has  no  ambition  for  literary  fame,  and  that  he  utterly 
repudiates  the  title  of  "learned  gentleman."  There  is 
too  much  truth  in  his  disavowals  to  allow  us  to  write 
them  down  as  mere  mock-modesty;  but  doubtless  his 
pr  ncipal  motive  was  a  dislike  to  entering  the  arena  of  open 
criticism.  He  has  much  of  the  feeling  which  drove  Pope 
nto  paroxysms  of  unworthy  fury  on  every  mention  of  Grub 
Street.  Tlie  anxietpr  of  men  in  that  dav  to  disavow  the 
character  of  professional  authors,  must  be  taken  with  tiie 
fact  that  pro^ssional  authors  were  then  an  unscrupulous, 


scurrilous,  and  venal  race.  Walpole  feared  colliaion  with 
them,  as  he  feared  collision  witu  the  "  mountains  of  roast 
beef."  Though  literature  was  emerging  from  the  back- 
lanes  and  alleys,  the  two  greatest  potentates  of  the  day, 
Johnson  and  Warburton,  had  both  a  decided  cross  of  the 
bear  in  their  composition.  Walpole  was  nervously  anxious 
to  keep  out  of  their  jurisdiction,  and  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  such 
refinea  lawgivers  as  Mason  and  Gray,  or  the  feebler  critics 
of  polite  society.  In  such  courts  there  naturally  passes  a 
good  deal  of  very  flimsy  flattery  between  persons  who  are 
alternately  at  the  bar  or  on  the  bench.  We  do  not  quite 
believe  that  Lady  Di  Beauderk's  drawings  were  unsurpass- 
able by  "  Salvator  Rosa  and  Guido,"  or  that  Lad^  Ailes> 
bury's  "  landscape  in  worsteds  "  was  a  work  of  high  art ; 
and  we  doubt  whether  Walpole  believed  it;  nor  do  we 
fancy  that  he  expected  Sir  Horace  Mann  to  believe,  that, 
when  sitting  in  his  room  at  Strawberry  Hill,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  apostrophizing  the  setting  sun  in  such  terms  as 
these :  "  Look  at  yon  smking  beams  1  His  gaudy  reign  is 
over;  but  the  silver  moon  above  that  elm  succeeds  to  a 
tranquil  horizon,"  &c.  Sweeping  aside  all  this  superficial 
rubbish,  as  mere  concessions  to  the  faded  taste  of  the  age 
of  hoops  and  wigs,  Walpole  has  something  to  say  for  him- 
self. He  has  been  condemned  for  the  absurdity  of  his  crit- 
icisms, and  it  is  undeniable  that  he  sometimes  blunders 
strangely.  It  would,  indeed,  be  easy  to  show,  were  it  worth 
while,  that  he  is  by  no  means  so  silly  in  his  contemporary 
verdicts  as  might  be  supposed  from  scattered  passages  in 
his  letters.  But  what  are  we  to  say  to  a  man  who  com- 
pares Dante  to  "  a  Methodist  parson  in  Bedlam  "  ?  The 
first  answer  is,  that,  in  this  instance,  Walpole  was  counte- 
nanced by  greater  men.  Voltaire,  with  all  his  faults  the 
most  consummate  literary  artist  of  the  century,  says,  with 
obvious  disgust,  that  there  are  people  to  be  found  who  fbroe 
themselves  to  admire  "  feats  of  imagination  as  stupidly  ex- 
travagant and  barbarous  "  as  those  of  the  Divina  Commer 
dia.  Walpole  must  be  reckoned  as  belonging,  both  in  his 
faults  and  nis  merits,  to  the  Voltairian  sc£>ofof  literature ; 
and  amongst  other  peculiarities  common  to  the  master  and 
his  disciple,  may  be  counted  an  incapacity  for  reverence 
and  an  intense  dislike  to  being  bored.  For  these  reasons 
he  hates  sll  epic  poets,  from  Dante  to  Blackmore ;  he  detests 
all  didactic  poems,  including  those  of  Thomson  and  Aken- 
side ;  and  he  is  utterly  scandalized  by  the  French  enthu- 
siasm for  Richardsoti.  In  these  last  iudsments,  at  least, 
nine-tenths  of  the  existing  race  of  mankina  agree  with  him ; 
though  few  people  have  the  courage  to  express  their  agree- 
ment in  print.  We  may  be  thanuul  that  Walpole,  imich 
is  not  always  the  case,  is  as  incapable  of  boring  as  of  en- 
during bores.  He  is  one  of  the  few  Englishmen  who  share 
the  quality  sometimes  ascribed  to  the  French  as  a  nation, 
and  certainly  enjoyed  by  his  teacher,  Voltaire:  namely, 
that  diough  Uiey  may  be  frivolous,  blasphemous,  indecent 
and  fiiulty  in  every  other  way,  they  can  never  for  a  sinffle 
moment  oe  dull.  His  letters  show  that  crisp,  sparklins 
quality  of  style  which  accompanies  this  power,  and  which 
is  so  unattainable  to  most  of  nis  countrymen.  The  quality 
is  less  conspicuous  in  the  rest  of  his  works,  and  the  li^t 
verses  and  essays  in  which  we  might  expect  him  to  succeed 
are  disappointingly  weak.  Xoho's  letter  to  his  countrvmen 
is  now  as  dull  as  the  work  of  the  most  imasrinary  traveuers ; 
and  the  essays  in  the  World  are  remarkably  inferior  to  the 
Spectator,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Rambler.*  Yet  Walpole's 
place  in  literature  is  unmistakable,  if  of  equivocal  merit. 
Byron  ciJled  him  the  author  of  the  last  tragedy  and  the 
first  romance  in  our  language.  The  trazedy,  with  Byron's 
leave,  is  revolting  (perhaps  the  reason  >friiy  Byron  admired 
it),  and  the  romance  passes  the  borders  of  the  burleaque. 
And  yet  the  remark  hits  off*  a  singular  point  in  Wal- 
pole's history.  A  thorough  child  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, we  might  have  expected  him  to  share  Voltaire's 
indiscriminadng  contempt  for  the  Middle  Ages.  One 
would  have  supposed  tnat  in  his  lips,  as  in  those  of 
all  his  generation,  Gothic  would  have  been  synonymous 

•  It  la  odd  that  In  one  of  tlM«e  papen.  Walpole  propoees.  In  }eet,  pre- 
elwly  the  modern  English  eyeteia  of  poeuige  oude,  only  ehargtaf  • 
penny  loetead  of  e  balxpenny. 
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with  barbaric,  and  the  admiration  of  an  ancient  abbey  aa 
redundant  as  admiration  of  Dante.  So  far  irom  which, 
Walpole  is  almost  the  first  modem  Englishman  who  found 
out  tnat  our  old  cathedrals  were  reallv  beautifhi.  He  dis- 
coTcred  that  a  most  charming  to^  might  be  made  of  roedi- 
KYilism.  Strawberry  Hill,  with  all  its  gimcracks,  its 
pasteboard  battlements,  and  stuned-papcr  carvings,  was 
Uie  lineal  ancestor  of  the  new  law-^^urts.  Tbe  restorers 
of  churches,  the  manufacturers  of  stained  glass,  the  modem 
decorators  and  architects  of  all  vanities — ^perhaps,  we 
may  venture  to  add,  the  Ritualists  and  the  High-Church 
party  —  should  think  of  him  with  kindness.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  they  should  give  him  a  place  in  their  calendar, 
f  >r  he  was  not  of  the  stuff  of  whicn  saints  are  made.  It 
was  a  yery  thin  veneering  of  medisevalism  which  covered 
his  modem  creed;  and  the  mixture  is  not  particularly 
edifying.  Still,  he  undoubtedly  found  out  that  charming 
plaything,  which,  in  other  hands,  has  been  elaborated  and 
industriously  constructed  till  it  is  all  but  indistinguishable 
from  the  genuine  article.  Some  persons  hold  it  to  be 
merely  a  plaything,  when  all  has  been  said  and  done,  and 
maintain,  that,  when  the  root  has  once  been  severed,  the 
tree  can  never  again  be  made  to  grow.  However  that  may 
be,  Walpole's  trifiing  was  the  first  ibremnner  of  much 
that  has  occupied  the  minds  of  much  greater  artists  ever 
And  thus  his  initiative  in  literature  has  been  as 


since. 


fruitful  as  his  initiative  in  art  The  "*  Castle  of  Otranto"  and 
the  "  Mysterious  Mother  **  were  the  progenitors  of  Mrs.  Rad- 
cliffe's  romances,  and  probably  had  a  strong  influence  upon 
the  author  of  **  Ivanhoe."  Frowning  castles  and  gloomy 
monasteries,  knights  in  armor,  and  Isulies  in  distress,  and 
monks  and  nuns  and  hermits,  all  tbe  scenery  and  the  char^ 
acters  that  have  peopled  the  imagination  of  the  romantic 
school,  may  be  said  to  have  had  Uieir  orisin  on  the  night 
when  Walpole  lay  down  to  sleep,  his  head  crammed  full  of 
Wardour-street  curiosities,  and  dreamed  that  he  saw  a  gigan- 
tic hand  in  armor  resting  on  the  banister  of  his  stair- 
case. In  three  months  froip  that  time  he  had  elaborated 
a  story,  the  object  of  which,  as  defined  by  himself,  was 
to  combine  the  charms  of  the  old  romance  and  the  modem 
novel ;  and  which,  to  say  the  least,  strikes  us  now  like  an 
exaggerated  caricature  of  the  later  school.  Scott  criticises 
the  **  Castle  of  Otranto  **  seriously,  and  even  Macaulay  speaks 
of  it  with  a  certain  respect.  Absurd  as  the  burlesque 
seems,  our  ancestors  found  it  amusine ;  and,  what  is  stranger, 
awe-inspiring.  Excitable  readers  shuddered  when  a  helmet 
of  more  than  gigantic  size  fell  from  the  clouds,  in  the  first 
chapter,  and  crushed  the  young  baron  to  atoms  on  the  eve 
of  his  wedding,  as  a  trap  smashes  a  mouse.  This,  however, 
was  merely  a  foretaste  of  a  series  of  unprecedented  phe- 
nomena. At  one  moment  the  portrait  of  Manfred's  grand- 
father, without  the  least  premonitory  waming,  utters  a 
deep  sigh,  and  heaves  its  breast,  after  which  it  descends  to 
the  floor  with  a  grave  and  melancholy  air.  Presenily  the 
menials  catch  signt  of  a  leg  and  foot  in  armor  to  match 
the  helmet,  and  apparently  belongins  to  a  ghost  which  has 
lain  down  promiscuously  in  tbe  picture  gallery.  Most 
appalling,  however,  of  all,  is  the  adventure  which  hap- 
pened to  Count  Frederick  in  the  oratory.  Kneeling  before 
the  altar  was  a  tall  figure  in  a  long  cloak.  As  he  ap- 
proached, it  rose ;  and,  turning  round,  disclosed  to  him  the 
neahless  jaws  and  emptv  eye-sockets  of  a  skeleton.  The 
ghost  disappeared,  as  ghosts  generally  do  after  giving  a 
perfectly  unnecessary  warning;  a^d  the  catastrophe  is  soon 
reached  by  the  final  appearance  of  the  whole  suit  of 
armor  with  the  ehost  inside  it,  who  bursts  the  castle  to  bits, 
like  an  egg-shel^  and,  towering  towards  the  sky,  exclaims, 
**  Theodore  is  the  trae  heir  of  Alfonso  I "  This  proceeding 
fortunately  made  a  lawsuit  unnecessary ;  and,  if  the  castle 
was  ruined  at  once,  it  is  not  quite  impossible  that  the  same 
result  might  have  been  attained  more  slowly  by  litigation. 
The  whole  machinery  strikes  us  as  simply  babyisn,  and 
sometimes  we  suspect  Walpole  of  laughing  in  his  sleeve ; 
MS,  for  example,  in  the  solemn  scene  m  the  chapel,  which 
closes  thus :  **  As  he  spake  these  words,  three  drops  of 
blood  fell  from  the  nose  of  Alphonso's  statue  "  (Alpnonso 
is  the  spectre  in  armor).    **  Manfired  turned  pale,  and  the 


princess  sank  on  her  knees.  '  Behold  P  said  the  friar. 
*'  Mark  this  miraculous  indication  that  the  blood  of  Alfonso 
will  never  mix  with  that  of  Manfred  I'"  Nor  can  we 
think  that  the  story  is  rendered  much  more  interesting  by 
Walpole's  simple  expedient  of  introducing  into  the  midst 
of  these  portents  a  set  of  waiting-maids  and  peasants,  who 
talk  in  the  familiar  style  of  the  smart  valets  in  Congreve's 
or  Sheridan's  comedies. 

Yet,  babyish  as  this  mass  of  nursenr-tales  may  appear  to 
us,  it  is  curious  that  the  theory  which  Walpole  advocated 
has  been  exactly  carried  out.  He  wished  to  relieve  the 
prosaic  realism  of  the  school  of  Fielding  and  Smollett,  by 
making  use  of  the  romantic  associations,  ^  ithout  altogether 
taking  leave  of  the  language  of  common  life.  He  sought  to 
make  real  men  and  women  out  of  mediaeval  knights  and 
ladies ;  or,  in  other  words,  he  made  a  first  experimental  trip 
into  the  province  afterwards  occupied  by  Scott.  "  The  Mys- 
terious Mother"  is  in  the  same  taste ;  and  his  interest  in  Os- 
sian,^  in  Chatterton,  and  in  Percy's  Relics  is  another  proof 
of  his  anticipation  of  the  coming  change  of  sentiment.  He 
was  an  arrant  trifler,  it  is  trae :  too  delicately  constituted 
for  real  work  in  literature  and  politics,  and  inclined  to  take  a 
c}  nical  view  of  his  contemporaries  generally,  he  turned  for 
amusement  to  antiqnarianism,  and  was  the  first  to  set  mod- 
em art  and  literature  masquerading  in  the  antique  dresses. 
That  he  was  quite  conscious  of  the  necessity  for  more  seri- 
ous study,  appears  in  his  letters ;  in  one  of  which,  for  exam- 
ple, he  proposes  a  systematic  history  of  Gothic  architecture, 
such  as  has  since  been  often  enough  executed.  It  does  not, 
it  may  be  said,  require  any  great  intellect,  or  even  any  ex- 
quisite taste,  for  a  fine  gentleman  to  strike  out  a  new  line  of 
dilettante  amusement.  In  truth,  Walpole  has  no  preten- 
tions ¥  hatever  to  be  regarded  as  a  great  original  creator, 
or  even  as  one  of  the  few  infallible  critics.  Ohe  only  man 
of  his  kind  who  had  more  claim  to  that  lost  title  was  his 
friend  Gray,  who  shared  his  Gothic  tastes  with  greatly  su- 
perior knowledge.  But  he  was  infinitely  superior  to  the 
peat  mass  of  commonplace  writers,  who  attain  a  kind  of 
bastard  infallibility  by  always  accepting  the  average  verdict 
of  the  time ;  which,  on  the  principle  of  the  vox  populi^  is 
more  often  right  than  that  of  any  dissenter.  There  is  an 
intermediate  class  of  men  who  are  useful  as  sensitive  barom- 
eters to  foretell  coming  changes  of  opinion.  Their  intel- 
lects are  mobile  if  shallow ;  and  perhaps  their  want  of 
serious  interest  in  contemporary  intellects  renders  them 
more  accessible  to  the  earliest  symptoms  of  superficial  shift- 
ings  of  taste.  They  are  anxious  to  be  at  the  head  of  the 
fashions  in  thought  as  well  as  in  dress ;  and  pure  love  of 
novelty  serves,  to  seme  extent,  in  place  of  genuine  original- 
ity. ^  Amongst  such  men,  Walpole  deserves  a  high  ^ace ; 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  a  high  place,  even  amongst  such 
men.  The  people  who  succeed  best  at  trifles  are  those  who 
are  capable  of  something  better.  In  spite  of  Johnson's 
aphorism,  it  is  the  colossus  who^  when  he  tries,  can  cut  tbe 
best  heads  upon  cherry-stones,  as  well  as  hew  statues  out  of 
rock.  Walpole  was  no  colossus;  but  his  peevit^h  anxiety  to 
affect  even  more  frivolity  than  was  really  natural  to  him, 
has  blinded  his  critics  to  the  real  power  of  a  remaricably 
acute,  versatile,  and  original  intellect.  We  cannot  regard 
him  with  much  respect,  and  still  less  with  much  affecuon ; 
but  the  more  we  examine  his  work,  the  more  we  shall  ad- 
mire his  extreme  cleverness. 


BAR  ONE. 

It  was  within  a  few  davs  of  June.  The  most  sanguine 
barbarians  had  finally  abandoned  all  hope  of  any  moi« 
skating.  The  east  wind  had  been  put  unoer  arrest.  The 
Queen  of  the  May  was  rapidly  recovering  from  her  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs ;  and  the  blessed  sun  had  at  last  torn 
himself  away  flrom  his  favorite  haunts  amongst  the  blame- 
less Ethiopians. 

Moreover,  it  was  the  last  Wednesday  in  May;  and 
thereby  haAgs  a  tale. 

It  had  not  yet  struck  eight,  xm^  by  Shrewsbury  clock,  but 
already  there  was  pUnty  of  stir  on  the  road  between  Clap- 
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ham  and  BalHam.  The  morning  was  lovely,  and  promised 
a  lovely  day ;  and  along  the  dusty  highway,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  pleasant  viQage  of  Sutton,  toiled  even  at  this 
early  hour  quite  a  noticeable  number  of  people  on  foot,  and 
in  vans  and  other  vehicles  drawn  by  lineal  descendants  of 
Bosinante.  The  pace,  therefore,  was  slow  and  sober,  if  not 
stately,  and  calculated  to  command  the  approval  of  the 
Quakers  and  Puritans  who^  as  some  authorities  affirm, 
form  the  aboriginal  nucleus  of  the  Claphamite  population. 
Here  and  there,  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  are  cottages 
which,  though  they  have  no  double  coach-house,  are  yet 
cottages  of  gentility ;  and,  though  they  are  not  devoid  of 
modest  ornament,  suggest  nothing  of  the  pride  that  apes 
humility.  They  are  the  sort  of  snuggeries  inhabited  by 
those  simple  and  yet  daring  folks  who  fiy  in  the  face  of 
everybody  but  Providence,  and  marry  with  even  the  mys- 
tic three  hundred  a  year  looming,  as  a  desirable  object  of 
future  attainment,  in  the  distance.  The  distance  had  been 
traversed,  and  the  object  had  been  attained  by  the  couple 
who  lived  in  the  very  prettiest  nest  amongst  all  the  neighr 
boring  snuggeries.  George  Stanhope  Brown  had  for  three 
years  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  what  had  once  been  his 
Dighest  ambition :  for  three  years  he  had  reaped  all  the 
honors  and  emoluments  attached  to  his  office  of  manager 
in  a  certain  commercial  establishment ;  that  is,  he  had  sat 
in  a  private  room  all  by  himself,  had  issued  orders  and  re- 
ceived communications,  preceded  by  a  whistle  like  that  of 
a  railway-engine,  in  a  hollow  and  sepulchral  voice,  by 
means  ot  a  guttarpercha  tube,  and  had  drawn  the  firm's 
eztremest  salary  of  three  hundred  a  year.  Partly  from 
the  necessity  of  distinguishing  one  Brown  from  other, 
by  no  means  rare  holders  ot  the  same  honored  name ; 
partly  from  the  obsequiousness  of  his  subordinates ;  partly 
from  a  custom  observed  by  his  acquaintances,  who  didn't 
like  to  be  thought  to  know  one  of  your  common  Browns ; 
partly  from  his  own  natural  love  of  euphony ;  and  partly, 
perhaps,  frx>m  personal  vanity,  he  had  tor  some  years  past 
signed  himself,  and  let  it  be  understood  that  he  expected 
to  be  spoken  to  and  of  as  Stanhope  Brown.  Latterly  he 
had  boldly  introduced  a  hyphen ;  and  even  on  his  visiting 
cards,  his  name  appeared  as  Stanhope-Brown.  Some 
people,  amongst  whom  were  his  employers,  laughed  in  their 
sleeves  (and  openly  to  one  another)  at  this  innovation ; 
but  Mrs.  Stanhope-Brown  liked  it,  and  so  did  most  of  her 
and  her  husband's  circle  of  acquaintance.  A  hyphen,  one 
would  think,  can't  do  any  harm ;  and  it  is  a  common  mis- 
take to  confound  post  hoc  with  propter  hoc.  However,  it  is 
2uite  certain  that  what  had  contented  the  late  Mr.  G.  S. 
(rown  and  his  wife,  failed  to  content  the  new-blown  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Stanhope-Brown.  So  much  was  evident  from 
the  conversation  which  was  going  on  among  the  little 
party  assembled  round  their  breakfast-table,  at  a  quarter 
belore  eight,  A.M.,  on  the  lovely  morning,  already  alluded 
to,  of  the  last  Wedncsddy  in  a  certain  month  of  May. 

**  Can't  you  manage  it  anyhow,  George  ?  "  asked  a  jolly- 
looking  man  with  the  stamp  of  the  country  on  every  streak 
of  his  ruddy  face. 

*^  He  could  if  he  would,  I'm  sure,"  broke  in  a  pretty, 
buxom  woman  of  five  and  thirty. 

**  Everybody  else  goes,  but  George  is  so  conscientious,'' 
added  a  still  prettier  but  more  delicate-looking  woman, 
younger  and  more  lady-like  tlian  the  former  speaker,  but 
in  other  respects  that  speaker's  double. 

^  Oh,  do  come ;  that's  a  dear  old  dad  1  "cried  a  handsome 
little  boy,  ten  years  old,  yellow  of  hair,  blue  of  eye,  and 
pink  of  cheek. 

**  (>o  you  want  to  drive  me  mad  ?  **  pettishly  exclaimed 
the  person  addressed.  **  You  know  I'm  a  nigger-slave.  The 
partners  can  go^  and  the  junior  clerks  can  go  —  or  at  least 
some  of  'em ;  but  the  manager  must  be  at  hb  desk  every 
day  of  every  month." 

**  Bar  one,  Greorge,"  said  the  ruddy  man  with  a  grin. 

**  Ah  1 1  do  get  a  month's  holiday,  I  admit,"  rejoined  the 
other  petulantly.;  "  and,"  he  addedmore  cheerfully,  **  thanks 
to  yon,  1  enjoy  it." 

**•  Bother  the  thanks  1 "  said  the  ruddy  man  bluntly : «  you're 
always  welcome  at  the  old  milL  But  we  sha'n't  see  you  this 


autumn,  Bessy  tells  mc ;  you're  off  to  Jericho,  or  somewhere, 
like  the  fashionable  folks." 

^  That  depends,"  said  Mr.  George  Stanhope-Brown  wiih 
dignity. 

^*  The  old  mill's  not  good  enough  for  you,  I  suppose, 
George,"  remarked  the  ruddy  man  in  a  frank,  hearty  tone ; 
and  the  buxom  woman,  who  was  his  wile,  laughed  good- 
humoredly. 

Mr.  Stanhope-Brown  and  the  somewhat  delicate-looking 
woman  who  was  his  wife,  and  the  handsome  boy,  who  was 
their  sole  offspring,  all  protested  together. 

^  Don't  talk  rubbish,  James,"  said  Mr.  Stanhope-Brown, 
with  a  slight  air  of  confusion. 

"  James,  you're  very  unkind,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Stanhope- 
Brown,  bridling  and  looking  hurt. 

**  Stainesford  Mill's  the  jolliest  place  in  the  world,  Uncle 
James,"  roared  the  youngster  lustily. 

The  miller  looked  pleased,  but  puzzled. 

''  If  there's  nothine  the  matter  with  the  old  mill,  then,' 
he  bellowed,  *'  and  it  s  as  pleasant  for  you  to  come  as  it  is 
for  us  to  have  ye  (and  I  know  we  look  forrad  to  it  as  ow 
treat),  why,  in  the  name  of  patience  and  the  patriarch  Job, 
should  you  go  off  to  Jericho  ?  " 

"  Nearly  ail  the  people  we  know  here  go  abroad  some- 
where," insinuated  Mrs.  Stanhope-Brown. 

*'More  fools  they,  Mary,"  rejoined  the  stout  miller. 
**  Your  sister  and  I  are  older  than  you  and  your  husband, 
and  we  never  wanted  to  leave  what's  the  best  country  out, 
with  all  its  faults.    Did  we  Bess  ?  " 

*'  /  never  did :  I  can't  answer  for  yoti,"  replied  the  buxom 
Bessy.  *'  Perhaps  it's  that  very  desire  of  getting  away  from 
home  which  is  wearing  you  down  so." 

At  this  sally,  the  jolly  miller,  who  weighed  some  two  and 
twenty  stone,  winked  and  chuckled  approvingly  lor  full  a 
minute,  during  which  Mrs.  Stanhope-Brown  had  thought  of 
something  to  say. 

*'  You  see,  James,"  she  said  coaxingly,  addressing  Mr. 
Tamlin,  the  miller,  **  we  want  to  personally  visit  some 
schools  in  Switzerland.  We  think  of  sending  our  little 
George  to  school  there :  education  is  so  much  cheaper  abroad 
than  in  England." 

"  And  so  it  ought  to  be,"  said  the  miller,  grinning :  **  they 
tell  me  it's  a  darned  sight  nastier.  But  d'  ye  mean  to  say 
you'll  put  them  seas,  and  I  don't  know  what  else,  between 
yourselves  and  an  only  child  ?     Why,  God  bless  my  sonl  I " 

Mrs.  Stanhope-Brown  looked  furtively  at  her  husband, 
who  answered  lor  her. 

**  Well,  Mary  didn't  like  the  notion  at  all  at  first,  but  she 
listened  to  reason.  You  see,  James,  we  have,  nowadays,  such 
quick  and  easy  means  of  communication,  that  it  really 
makes  very  little  difierence  whether  your  school  is  in  a  re- 
mote part  of  England,  or  on  the  Continent." 

"  And  so  much  more  attention  is  paid  to  manners  abroad," 
simpered  Mrs.  Stimhope-Brown. 

**  Poor  lad !  poor  lad  1  "  said  the  miller  compassionately. 
'*No  cricket,  nor  nothing;  only  dominoes,  they  tell  mu. 
Well,  well  j  I  reckon  your  mouth's  outing  'Ji  cost  a  sight  o' 
money,  eh  V  " 

**  You  can't  travel  for  nothing,  certainly,"  answered  Mr. 
Stanhope-Brown  evasively ;  **  but  all  my  httle  ventures  have 
lately  turned  out  pretty  well  —  all,  bar  one." 

"  Oh  I  you  got  hit  once,  then,"  suggested  the  miller. 

"  It's  not  certain  yet  whether  I  have  or  not,"  njoined  Mr. 
Stanhope-Brown  carelessly. 

**  You  dabble  a  little  in  them  funds,"  remarked  the  miller 
disparagingly,  ^  and  yet  you  never  will  make  a  bet — 
even  on  a  certainty." 

Mr.  Stanhope-Brown  smiled  feebly  and  shook  hi^  head. 

"  I  always  put  a  ten-pun  note  on  every  big  race,"  said 
the  miller  confidentially :  "  it  gives  you  an  interest  in  the 
thing;  and,  on  the  whole,  I'm  not  out  o'  ]K)cket.  I  get 
very  good  information.  You'd  better  give  me  a  tenner, 
and  let  me  put  it  on  for  you  when  I  get  down  to  the 
course. 

'*No,  no;  thank  you,"  answered  Mr.  Stanhope-Brown 
decisively. 

<«  I'm  sure  George  will  not  do  any  thing  of  the  kind,"  cried 
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Mn.  Stanhope-Brown,  with  moistiire  in  her  eves  and  a  flush 
on  her  cheek :  **  he  hasn't  bo  man  j  ten-pound  notes  to  spare 
as  you  have,  James." 

Mr.  Stanhope-Brown  shook  his  head  once  more;  and  the 
miller  laughed  good-naturedly. 

**^  Do  you  know  what  the  betting  is  this  morning,  George  ?  ** 
asked  the  latter. 

*'  I  don't  understand  it,"  answered  Mr.  Stanhope-Brown 
fretfully :  ^  here's  the  paper." 

'*  Oh  I  three  to  one  bar  one,"  said  the  miUer  eagerly, 
after  a  glance  at  the  quotations. 

'*  Bar  one  I "  exclaimed  Mr.  Stanhope-Brown,  as  if  he  were 
puzzled,  in  a  loud  and  excited  Yoice. 

** Yes,"  replied. the  miller  patronizingly;  ''bar  Mox^  of 
course.  You  can  get  three  to  one  against  any  boss  you 
fimcy  except  Max.  Bat,  bless  you,  it's  a  certainty;  he's 
been  going  up  in  the  betting  every  day,  and  I  put  my  ten- 
ner on  him  when  it  was  ten  to  one  against  him. 

**^  Then,  if  you'd  put  ten  tenners  on,  you'd  hare  stood  to 
win  a  thousand  pouhds,  besides  getting  back  your  hundred," 
said  Mr.  Stanhope-Brown  with  an  air  of  interest. 

''Less  the  commissioner's  percentage,  and  unless  you 
hedged,"  assented  the  miller :  "  but  you  hare  to  go  in  for 
the  regular  book-making  business  for  that  sort  of  thing,  and 
that  wouldn't  suit  either  you  or  me." 

*^  Decidedly  not,"  said  Mr.  Stanhope-Brown  emphatically : 
"  why,  you  could  hardly  keep  your  transactions  concealed, 
and  your  character  as  a  steady  man  of  business  would  be 
gone." 

"  You  speak  like  a  book,  Georse,"  rejoined  the  miller, 
laughing:  "just  bet  once  on  one  horse,  and  stick  to  him. 
If  you  lose  one  time,  you'U  win  another.  All  you  have  to 
do  is  to  write  to  a  proper  sort  of  commissioner,  and  even 
▼our  own  wife,"  he  added,  winking  at  Mrs.  Tamlin, "  needn't 
know  any  thing  about  it,  unless  you  like." 

"  1  had  a  curious  dream  last  night,"  said  Mrs.  Tamlin : 
*'  I  suppose  in  consequence  of  your  talking  so  much  about 
this  race  just  before  we  went  to  bed.  I  saw  the  whole  race 
as  distinctly  as  if  I  had  been  there  and  wide  awake." 

"Did  'ec,  now  I"  exclaimed  the  miller,  with  a  broad 
grin.    "  Tell  us  what  you  saw ;  that's  a  good  woman." 

"  I  saw  about  thirty  or  more  horses,  with  riders  looking 
like  harlequins  and  what-not,  all  going  round  and  roun(^ 
and  jumpmg  about  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill  with  white 
railings  on  each  side  of  it ;  and  all  of  a  sudden  away 
they  went  up  the  hill,  as  if  they'd  been  shot  from  a  cata- 
pult"— 

"  That  was  the  start,"  interrupted  the  nuUer,  rubbing  his 
hands  with  glee. 

"  They  were  all  in  a  cluster  at  the  top  of  a  hill,"  contin- 
ued Mrs.  Tamlin ;  "  and  then  they  turned  to  the  left,  and  I 
lost  sight  of  them  for  a  few  seconds  " — 

"  The  bushes  hid  'em,"  broke  in  the  miller. 

"  When  I  saw  them  again,"  proceeded  Mrs.  Tamlin,  "they 
were  broken  up  into  fours,  and  threes,  and  twos,  streaming 
along  in  a  crooked  line :  Uien  thev  turned  sharp  to  ih^  lett 
again,  and  rushed  down  a  fearful  hill  close  by  some  more 
iriiite  railings  " — 

"  Tattenham  Cknmer,"  roared  the  miUer. 

"  And,  just  as  the  leaders  were  turning  the  comer,  one  of 
the  horses  —  the  one  nearest  the  rails —  seemed  to  slip  up 
and  fall  with  a  frightful  crash.  All  the  others  went  on  like 
a  flash  of  lightning ;  and,  about  a  hundred  yards  before  they 
reached  a  sort  of  sentry-box,  in  which  I  could  see  nothing 
but  a  man's  hat,  one  horse  jumped  right  away  from  the 
other  three  that  had  been  in  front,  and  they  never  caught 
him,  so  I  suppose  he  won.  At  any  rate,  he  was  brought 
back  in  custody  by  a  mounted  policeman,  and  was  taken, 
with  his  rider,  into  some  place  near  the  sentry-box." 

"  Ah  i  he  won,  safe  enough,"  roared  the  miller.  "  But  I 
reckon,  now,  yon  couldn't  tell  us  what  color  he  was,  and 
what  bis  rider's  colors  were  ?  " 

"  He  seemed  to  me,"  said  Mrs.  TamUn  quietly,  "  to  be  a 
▼eiy  dark-colored  horse ;  and  his  rider  looked  like  a  chim- 
ney-sweep with  a  white  nizhtcap  on." 

"It  was  3fox,  by  gum  I  'observed  the  miller  solemnly: 
^  he's  a  very  dark  bay  boss,  and  his  rider's  colors  are  black 


and  white  cap.  And  how  about  that  un  that  fell,  my 
dear  ?  " 

"I  only  tell  you  what  I  dreamed,  mind,"  answered  Mrs. 
Tamlin,  with  uie  half-deprecatory,  half-patronizing  air  of  a 
person  who  has  had  an  unexpected  triumph ;  "  but  I  have  it 
impressed  upon  my  mind  that  it  was  a  beautiful  cream-col- 
ored creature  " — 

"  Never  was  a  race-hoss  that  color,  and  never  will  be," 
sneered  the  miller  contemptuously  interrupting. 

"  Well,  it  may  have  been  chestnut,"  resum^  Mrs.  Tam- 
lin, with  less  confidence ;  "  but  I  know  the  rider  wore  a 
red  jacket  and  black  cap,  something  like  the  Queen's  out- 
riders." 

"  That'll  do,"  said  the  miller,  reflectively :  "it  was  Beggar^ 
man.  And  now,"  he  added,  slapping  his  thigh,  "  I  attach 
so  much  importance  to  dreams,  especially  when  I  can  ac- 
count for  'em  by  the  pickles  you  took  and  the  stories  I  told 
you  last  night,  that  I'll  be  darned  like  an  old  stocking  if  I 
don't  put  an  extra  ten-pun  note  on  Beggarman  as  soon  as  I 
have  settled  you  all  right  at  Epsom." 

"  And  /  attach  bo  much  importance  to  dreams,"  cried  Mr. 
Stanhope-Brown,  so  violently  as  to  make  the  jolly  miller 
start  and  look  serious,  "  that  I  think  you'll  be  an  infernal 
fool." 

"  AVhy  ?  If  you  were  going  to  bet,"  said  the  miller 
anxiously,  "  would  you  still  back  Maxf  " 

"I'll  stake  my  life  on  him,"  answered  Mr.  Stanhope- 
Brown. 

."  The  bettine-men  would  rather  have  your  money,"  re- 
marked the  miller,  smiling :  "  I  don't  know  that  they'd  ob- 
ject to  take  both,  but  they'd  prefer  the  money." 

"  I  must  be  off',"  was  Mr.  Stanhope-Brown's  rejoinder : 
"we've  been  chattering  for  an  hour,  and  I  shall  hardly 
catch  my  train.  Make  yourselves  as  happy  as  you  can 
without  me,"  he  added  with  a  sad  smile. 

"  You'll  be  home  by  seven,  George,"  his  wife  called  afier 
him. 

"  If  I  live,"  he  replied. 

"  He  always  says  that,"  remarked  Mrs.  Stanhope-Brown 
to  her  sister. 

"  He  seems  very  low  this  morning,"  was  the  rejoinder : 
"  I'm  so  sorry  he  couldn't  go  with  us." 

"  Oh  I  he  is  so  good,"  replied  Mrs.  Stanhope-Brown : 
"  he  wouldn't  stay  away  for  tne  world,  unless  he  were  ill ; 
the  firm  spciUL  so  highly  of  him ;  and  I  do  so  hope  his  last 
little  speculation  may  turn  out  well — he  is  so  anxious  to 
see  a  httle  of  foreign  life." 

"  He  said  all  his  little  ventures  had  been  successful  <  bar 
one,' "  remarked  Mrs.  Tamlin. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Stanhope-Brown,  "  that  is  (he  one.  I 
don't  know  what  it  is,  as  I  don't  understand  funds  and  that 
sort  of  thing." 

And  so  tncy  conversed,  whilst  Mr.  Tamlin  and  George 
were  watching  at  the  window,  round  which  the  pretty 
creeper  climbed,  the  pedestrians  and  the  vehicles  growing 
every  minute  more  numerous  and  noisy,  and  incompatible 
with  the  ordinary  habits  of  the  aboriginal  denizens  of  Clap- 
ham. 

At  eleven,  a.m.,  there  drove  up  to  Mrs.  Stanhope-Brown's 
cottage  a  wagonette  with  a  pair  of  good  horses.  Hampers 
were  put  in;  blue  veils  were  assumed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tamlin,  Mrs.  Stanhope-Brown,  and  little  George;  and 
away  they  went  in  ^nd  style  to  the  Derby.  It  was  the 
jolly  miller's  principal  holiday:  he  always  insisted,  to 
use  his  own  language,  upon  "standing  the  trap;"  and 
the  only  drawback  to  his  enjoyment  of  his  great  annual 
festival  was,  that  he  never  could  induce  his  dutiful  brothep- 
in-law  to  take  part  in  the  Epsom  camivaL 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Stanhope>Brown  was  seated  at  his  desk 
in  his  own  room,  doing  all  the  work  there  was  to  do  on  the 
Derby-day ;  and  that  was,  apparently,  to  walk  about  and 
bite  his  nails.  He  had  been  grievously  annoyed  on  his  rail- 
way journey,  and  on  his  walk  from  the  station  to  the  office ; 
for  his  ears  had  caught  nothing  but  a  buzzing  sound  in 
which  no  words  were  clearly  distinguishable  but  "  Mox  " 
and  "  Bar  one."  Until  nearly  two  o'clock  he  paced  the 
floor  of  his  private  room,  and  then  he  went  out  to  luncheon. 


